

nawab SAUAK JUNC» UAHADOH. 

THE —- 

PIONEER CHROMATE WORKS LTD. 

WORKS AT ANDHERI 


Manufacturers of 


BICHROMATES 


SODIUM 


POTASSIUM 


ALLIED PRODUCTS. 


ir Managing Dll ector : PURSHOTAMDASS POPATLAL 


Registered Office : 


Factory : 


CURRIMBHOY HOUSE (East), 
OUTRAM ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY. 

MAROL ROAD, NEAR CHAKALA 
VILLAGE, ANDHERI, 


Phone Nos. 

Office: 24638 Factory: 86063 

100% INDIAN PRODUCT. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 



FINE CHEMfCALS FOR EVERY PUR. POSE 





In the reeurgence of peaceful pro- 
duction, new Industries will arise 
within the framework of the old. 
Swords to ploughshares, in very, 
truth. New materials each with 
an unique function will meet the 
needs of what economists call the 
“conspner-goods market.’* 'May& 
Baker', with their research group 
of Chemists, who have won lustre 
and fame throughout the war years, 
maintain a leadership in the pro- 
duction of Fine Chemicals which they 


have held since the 18th Century, 
and which afhrms Dagenham as a 
centre of the Fine Chemicals Indus- 
try. Information which is constantly 
arising from the discoveryof chemi- 
cals for new purposes, and which 
will help to meet the needs of 
industries yet to seethe light of day. 
will be handed on for the benefit of 
our customers. M & B* tedustrial 
Chemicals and Drugs are rigidly 
standardised lor quality before re- 
lease. by our Control Laboratories. 


JUNG BAHAOUH 

MAt * lAKEK LLMITEO 

I nurd by MAY 4 BAKEM {tSBtA} LIMITED 



MEHTA RAMKBISHNA 

& CO. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, EAST INDIA COTTON ASSN., LTD. 

Cotton Controllers & Mnccadams 

LICENSED CLEARING AGENTS 
IN CONNECTION WITH g 

LAKHHDCHAND & CO.. 

MEMBERS. EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

Cotton Brokers & Merchants. 

Certified Controllers of Egyptian, African and 
other imported cottons on Shippers' a/c only. 

★ 

Indian and African cotton purchased on Spinners' a/c 
under expert Supervision. 

Clearing, Forwarding, and 
Shipping of Cotton, Textiie 
machinery Stores and every 
other UndolCargo undertaken. 

★ 

NEPTUNE BUILDING. 166. HORNBY ROAD. 
FORT, Bombay. 

TtUphones: Codes: Cables A Telegrams: 

31388 Offico. BenUey’s and ‘•AMARKAY” 

41187 Sowzi. A B C 6th Edition. Bombay. 

80BM Ro^onoa. 
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What pmee Si^mpath^? 

His building was destroyed by fire ; the flames devoured 
his goods and furniture; it was too big a loss. All his 
friends’ expressions of sympathy were of no avail. But, 
The Advance insurance Company made good the 
total loss by sending him a cheque. What a relief ! 

Be wise in time. Take out a Fire Insurance Policy 
with the ADVANCE, It settles all claims promptly 
and gives every facility to policy-holders. 

Chairman : 

SETH GOPALDAS MOHTA, M.L.A., Akola, 

Banker, Landlord, Mills & Mines Owner. 

THE ADVANCE INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 

Head Office: 25 1 , Hornby Road, Fort, BOMBAY. 

B. K. BHARTIYA, V. J. MAZUMDAR, 

Manager, phone: 27979 . General Manager. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 

Money is easy and cheap. It requires investment. Investment is so 
varied and markets so fluctuating that one can hardly be confident about 
a definite return. Insurance Policy is the best medium of investment. 
Its value always increases and it guarantees a definite return. Not only 
that, it also provides against odds and old age. It offers absolute security 
coupled with safety and soundness of gilt-edged Investment, The 
Commercial Insurance Company offers policies which suit ail purses and 
pockets and afford good investment — medium. It entails no obligation 
to get advice from the Company for all your insurance needs. 

THE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 

251, HORNBY ROAD, FORT, 

BOMBAY. 

Chairman:- Seth Gopaldas Mohta, M.L.A., Akola. 

Banker, Landlord, Mills & Mines Owner. 

B.K. BHARTIYA Tel ,7979 V.J. MAZUMDAR. 

Manager. General Manager. 
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THE PIONEER 

MAGNESIA WORKS LTD., 


KHARAGHODA. 


'■ejr, 

ESTABLISHED 

1915. 


'PHONE No 

Regtsicnd Head 


CHARTERED BANK BUILDING. I 


TELEGRAMS : 

3RD Floor. 

“ MAGNESIA BOMBAY. 

FORT, BOMBAY. 


Manufacturers^ Exporters and Distributors of 

1. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE 

(SUN BRAND KHARAGHODA) 

2. 

EPSOM SALTS 

((.e f Magnesium Sulphate). 

(SNOW BRAND) 

3. 

85% Magnesia-Boiler Comp. 

(Plastic Paste & Powder for Lagging & 
Heat Insulation). 

(UGGIT BRAND) 

4. 

Asbestos Fibres & Powder 

(From P. M. W. Mines) 

5. 

POTASSIUM-CHLORIDE 

(For BICHROMATES) 

6. 

BARIUM COMPOUNDS, 

(For MANUFAaURE OF 


Pigments & Colours. 

PAINTS, ETC.) 

7. 

KAINITE 

For FERTILISING E MANURES 


(POTASH-MANURE). 

(PHARMACEUTICALS 

8. 

BROMINE 

A LABORATORIES). 

9. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 

(Lumps E Powder In Bags & Boxes). 

For DENTIFRICE RUBBER 
INDUSTRIES it RUSTICS 

10. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

(For Ice manufacture E Refrigeration). 

(FREEZINE BRAND) 


Managing Director; B. S. LALKAKA, B.A. 

Company's Manager and Secretary : 

F. R. MOOS, B.A., D.Com., I.M.C., A.C.I.S. (London). 




THE 

INDIAN YEAR BOOK 
1945-46 


VOLUME XXXIl 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of The Indian 
Empire, with an Explanation of the Principal 
Topics of the day. 

Sir Stanley LL.D., M.P. 

L5?W,’ Ka?. 


THIRTYSECOND YEAR OF ISSUE. 



BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd. 

“The Times of India” Offices, Bombay and Calcutta. 
London Agency : Salisbury Square House, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY BANK Ltd. 

(H/gb-grade national bank) 

OSSicBs CAL.CVTTA. 

Branches at : — 

AQmEDABAD — ^R itchie ; Masked Bazar. 

BOMBAY — ^Fort ; Mohamedally Road. 

Calcutta ; CUetla ; Cassipuri ; Jamjodhpur ; Prantij ; Palghar ; 
Rajkot; Ranigaunj; Sainthia. 

ALL KINO OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSAaED 
Including Arrangements for 

foreign exchange business. 

^<*rtaging Director ; 

^^nager for Western India: S. Nf MlJ^ERJEE. 


AN INFANT PRODIGY. 


AMONG 

INDIAN INSURERS. 


THE AFKIliATEI) (3ENBItAL AS.SUKANC'E COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Ifmiaem jy'KOM and vritMa & 

perioa oj 8ixtect\ months as at 31st Detrrnber, 1944, the Company has issued 
Policies for a sn^n assured exoeiding FIFTY LAEUS, 

, n will soon commence underwriting FIKE AND MARINE 

(Craft) Businoi^. 


Author^sbj) Capital .. .. Rs. 25.00.000 

SuBsoRihED Capital .. .. rs. 10.00.000 

Paid-Up CAPITAL .. .. .. Rs. 9.01.000 

Brawefteff 04 . —AIimeDABAD, BARODA. KARACHI. RAJKOT AND INDORE. 

Chief Agen<y at. -CALCUTTA. 

ATTRAcnvb terms offered to agents and organizers. 


For Particulars please apply to 
The Managing director, 

THE affiliated GENERAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

P. O. Box I'to. 630 BOMBAY. 
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^ The Ace Salesman 


CREATES NEW MARKETS FOR YOUR 
GOODS EVERYWHERE 




S EFFICIENT SALES ORGANI- 
SATION PLEDGED TO SERVE 
THE GROWING INDUSTRIES OF 
INDIA STEPS UP YOUR SALES 


Phone: 

2768. 




’Grams: 

■ANURBROS’ 


tntos 


BALEPET, BANGALORE CITY. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


Tel. Address : “ AFIC. Telephone No. : 2885 

THE ASSOCIATED 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION (private) LIMITED 

ASIATIC BUILDINGS, BANGALORE CITY. 

Consent of the Government of Mysore has been 
obtained to this issue under Rule 94-A of the Defence of 
India Rules as in force in Mysore. It must be distinctly 
understood that In giving this consent, the Government 
of Mysore do not take any responsibility for the financial 
soundness of any schemes or for the correctness of any 
of the statements made or opinions expressed witn 
regard thereto.** 

Ineorporattd in Mysore on the 23rd February^ 1944. 

Departments of Business : 

I. Investment Consultants, Company Promoters, 

Undervrriters, Dealers and Brokers of Stocks and 

Shares. 

II. Commercial Finance : 

Short-term advancing for business transactions ; 

Direct business enterprise. 

III. Agency : 

Managing Agents of Joint Stock Concerns, Repre- 
sentatives of Manufacturers, etc. 

IV. House-Building and General Construction. 


H. A. VENKATA RAO, 

Director Sc General Secretary, 


Dr. F. H. NORONHA, 

Governing Director, 
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GRAPEFRUIT SOU ASH 
LEMON SOUASH 
O RANGE SQUASH 
LEMON BARLEY WATER 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
and the 

famou* *»OR.LBM** itsNf 
combining in ona Doliciom 
Drink tho Haalth-glvlng Pro- 
portlas of Son Riga Orangaa 
•hart»anad with tha Tang of 
Lamonc 


FRESH FRUIT SQUASHES 

famous throughout the Empire 

AS SUPPLIED TO THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING COMPANIES 


SIRilWGERS IID..84-8^,millbrook road. Southampton England 



ORANGE UHONSQUASH 


LIMEJiRCE R SIROPFRANCAISE 
MILIC SHAKE SYRUPS 


SODA FOUNTAIN SYRUPS 
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The 

CALCUTTA COMMERCIAL BANK LTD. 

Commercial House ** 

I5» Clive Street, 

Calcutta 

• 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Mr. J. C. Mookherjee, Ex-Chief Executive Officer, Cal- 
cutta Corporation; Director, Assam Bengal Cement Co., etc. 

Khan Bahadur M. A. Momin, C.I.E., Director, New 
Asiatic Insurance Co., Ltd., etc. 

Mr. G. V. Swaika, Proprietor, Swaika Oil Mills; Director^ , 
The Bengal Insurance and Real Property Company, Ltd. 
Managing Director, Swaika Chemical & Mineral Co., Ltd. ; 
Swaika Paint, Colour & Varnish Co., Ltd.; Swaika Stand Oil & 
Varnish Co., Ltd. ; Swaika Export & Import Ltd. ; Swaika 
Fertiliser Ltd.; Swaika Properties Ltd.; Moore Avenue 
Properties Ltd., etc., etc. 

Mr. N. C. Chunder, Director. National Steel Corpora- 
tion Ltd. ; Basanti Cotton Mills Ltd. ; Mahaluxml Cotton 
Mills Ltd., etc. 

Mr. B. C. Ghose, Controller, Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society, Ltd. 

Mr. D. N. Dutt, Partner, Angus Keith & Co. 

Mr. S. Dutta (Managing Director), Directors, H. 
Datta & Sons, Ltd. ; Ramdurlavpur Tea Co. ; India Collective 
Farms Ltd. 

J. N. SEN, B.A., F.R.E.S. (Lond.), 
General Manager. 
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Known the world over for its washing and 
wearing qualities, its-soft-to-the-skiiij healthy 
texture. Cool in summer, warm in winter, 
‘ Viyclla’ serves all purposes in all climates, 
most comfortable, most economical and prac- 
tical for men’s, women’s and children’s day 
and night wear. 


This mark is 
our guarantee 
quality and 
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THE BANK OF MYSORE, LTD. 

Bankers to The Govt, of 
His Highness The Maharaja of Mysore. 

(Incorporated in Mysore State. Liability of Members is Limited) 
Established 1913. 

Tel. Add. : ‘‘ MYSOREBANK »» Phone No. 2228 

Authorised Capital Rs. 1 ,00,00»000 

Issued Capital ^ 40,00»000 

Capital (Subscribed and Paid-up) . . . . »» 40»00»000 

Reserve Fund ,, 62»50,000 

Working Capital exceeds 10 Crores. 

Head Office : BANGALORE 

Local Offices : — City Branch, Bangalore City ; Fort, Bangalore 
City ; Lady Curzon Road, Bangalore ; South Parade, Banga- 
lore. 

Branches at : — Arsikere ; Bombay ; Channapatna ; Chlck- 
ballapur ; Chickmagalur ; Chintamani ; Chitaldroog ; 
Coimbatore ; Davangere ; Hassan ; Holenarsipur ; Kolar ; 
Krlshnarajanagar ; Madras ; Mandya ; (Market Sub-branch, 
Myspre) ; Mysore, Oorgaum, Sagar ; Saklespur, 
Shtmoga ; Tiptur ; Tumkur. 

London Bankers -Eastern Bank, Ltd., London, E. C. 3. 

Current Accounts : — Are opened and interest at J per cent 
per annum allowed on balances up to Rs. 50,000. 

Fixed Deposits : — Fixed Deposits are received on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

Thrift Deposits : — Accounts are opened and Interest allowed 
at the rate of If per cent per annum on monthly minimum 
balances upto Rs. 5,000. 

Loans and Cash Credits : — Are granted on Government 
and other approved securities. 

Every kind of Banking Business undertaken. 
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FAIRE BROf & CO. LTD. 

LEICESTER • ENGLAND 



“SPHERE” HOSE SUPPORTERS— BRACES, 
GARTERS, ETC., ELASTIC and RIGID WEB- 
BINGS— CORSET TRIMMINGS— “ GRIPKNIT ” 
ELASTIC WEB FOR ALL CORSETRY— 
BRAIDS, BINDINGS, BIAS BINDINGS, RIB- 
BONS, MENDING WOOLS, TAPES, WOVEN 
NAME LABELS 

Also makers of 

BOOT AND SHOE LACES, aU kinds, 
indiiding HERCULACES, Uw lace with 
the extra long wear. 


SMAULWAU MANUFACnmXRS TO THE TEXXILB A Atimt nUDE 
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RELY city <ftBL,IAKCB 


Swsii/ie^ uyiHc^ 

, RELIANCE 

.Ji@',ASSIIRANCEC°L'° 

RELIANCE ASSURANCE BUILDINGS 

KEMPE GOWDR ROflO- BflNGRLORE CITY 


'AyJ_ 


^Ot Ag«nciJ Terms Apply Ko.* c»\tf organise ns 

ACHARYA&ACHARYAS \ 29 , 

RELIANCE ASSURANCE BUILDINGS BANGALORE CITY 
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RAJA SNOW 

CURES PIMPLES 
IMPROVES BEAUTY 

RAJA SNOW 
HAIR OIL 

COOLS THE BRAIN 
GROWS SOFT SILKY HAIR 


MANUFACTURERS : 

MANYAM & CO. 

MALLESWARAM P. O. 

(MADRAS AND BANGALORE) 
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Shewakram & Sons 

315-317, HORNBY ROAD, BOMBAY. 



DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
AND CREATORS OF 
EXQUISITE MODERN 
AND OLD JEWELS 


Branches : — 

The Mall, Lahore. 
Simla. 

Mussoorie. 


Phone: 23517. 
'Grams : CLUSTER. 
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THE MYSORE 
SPUN SILK MILLS LTD., 

CHANNAPATNA, MYSORE STATE. 

(ESTABLISHED: 1936) 

Authorised and Issued 

Share Capital . . 10,00,000 

Paid-Up Share Capital. 10,00,000 

Spun Silk Yarns and Noil Yarns 
of various counts and of good 
quality are manufactured. Raw 
Silks of all deniers are also 
manufactured in the Silk Filamre 
of 200 basins attached to the 
Mills. This is the biggest 
Spun Silk Mills in India. 

B. M. ABU BAKER, 

Secretary. 


XVlll 
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Post-War Ran 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

Share and Disc Ploughs for Animal and 
Tractor Draught 

Cultivators Subsoilers Mole Drainers 

Ridgers Dire Harrows Drag Harrows 

Land Levellers Potato Diggers 

Garden Tractors 

Thrashing Machines for Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, etc., 
Straw-chopping Trashing Machines Thrashing 

Machines for Rice Clover Hullers Mazle Shelters 
Special Shelters for Sunflower Seed, Beans, etc., 

Balers Crop Driers 

Ransomes supply a complete range of machinery 
for the preparation and upkeep of aerodromes 

ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE Wl 

RANSOMES, SINS & JEFFERIE 


:t|ement 



e of Products 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY. 


Electric Trolley Buses 

Electric industrial Trucks, fixed or elevating 

Electric Tiering Trucks 

Electric Crane Trucks 

Electric Tipping Trucks 

Electric Tractors 

Electric Locomotives 

Electric Runabout Cranes 

Electric Stackers 

Electric Motors & Dynamos 


xix 


c 

* 


HORTICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

I Motor Lawn Mowers Electric Lawn Mowers 

Lawn Mowers, roller and side-wheel patterns 
/ Golf Green Mowers Gang Mowers 

I Lawn Sweepers Bent Cutters 

t n 

li. BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


LTD., 


IPSWICH, ENGLAND. 
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THE 


TRIPURA MODERN 

BANK LTD. 

(SCHEDULED) 


PATRON : 


H. H. MAHARAJA MANIKYA 

BAHADUR, K.C.S.i., 

of Tripura 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 

.. Rs. 30,00,000 

ISSUED CAPITAL 

. . 22,50,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . . 

.. 21,13,225 

1 PAID-UP CAPITAL & RESERVE FUND 11,82,000 

DEPOSIT 

.. „ 1,60,00,000 

WORKING FUND 

over two crores 

Regd. Office— AKHAURA (B. & A. Ry.) 

CALCUTTA OFFICE: 

Chief Office— AGARTALA 

6, CLIVE STREET, 

(TRIPURA STATE) 

201, HARRISON RD. 

1 BRANCHES ALL OVER BENGAL AND ASSAM 

1 BANKING BUSINESS OF ALL KINDS TRANSACTED 

RAJSHABHABHUSAN HARIDAS 

BHATTACHERJEE. 

1 MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


HtNDUSTHAN MERCANTILE BANK Ltd. 

( Scheduled under Reserve Bank of India Act^ 1934 ) 

CAPITAL 

AUTHORISED Rs. 2,00,00,000 

ISSUED & SUBSCRIBED 1,00,00,000 

PAID-UP 50,00,000 

HEAD OFFICE : 10, Clive Rovi^, Calcutta. 

Local Branches : 208, Cross St. ; 132/2B Cornwallis St., Shyambazar, 

Calcutta. 

BRANCHES : Fort & Kalbadevi, Bombay. 

Amritsar (2 Branches). Ahmedabad (2 Branches). Gawnpore. 
Nawalgarh (Jaipur). Bindki. Auraiya. Kanauj. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 

SETH MUNGTURAM JAIPURIA, M.L.C , Chairman. 


Seth Abdul Wahed Adamjee 
Seth Bhanwar Lall Rampurla 
Seth Gobindram Gordhandas 
Seksarla 

Rai Bahadur Kedar Nath Khetan, 
M.BX., M L.G. 


Seth L. N. Blrla 
Seth Mohaalal Jalan 
Seth ManmohandAs Madhavdas 
Ameraey. J.P. 

Seth Pannalal Banallal Pitt I 
Seth R. L. Nopany 


A. G. BHAT, Manager, 

ALU KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
Agencies in «ll Principal Cities in India. 
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ToKLlOSEWHoTillNlv 




L' 










I I HEN you see a huge Steel Bridge or a 
powerful locomotivo, realise how MUCH of the principles of BOTH 
is incorporated in a PHILLIPS Cycle, — a machine embodying, in 
proportion to its size, the strength of a bridge and the unfailing 
service of an engine. 

So light — ^you can pick it up with one hand — ^yet with meclianism 
that will function silently for years with a minimum of attention. 

Just a scientific structure of light Steel tubes and sweet-running 
parts, only a fraction of the weight of a 13 stone man, yet bearing 
him, through succeeding years, surely swiftly, silently — without 
I)orceptible ageing. 


A Cycle worth having ? 


Decidedly ! 
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DAYANGERE VANASPATI 
VEGETABLE OIL COMPANY, LTD., 

DAVANGERE 

( Incorporated under the Mysore Companies Act XVIII of 1938 



MANUFACTURERS OF:- 


REFINED CASTOR OIL; 
VEGETABLE GHEE; SOAP; Etc. 


Authorised Capital . . 
Issued Capital 
Paid-up Capital 


Rs. 10,00,000 
Rs. 10,00,000 
Rs. 9,74,905 


MANAGING AGENTS; 


THE DAYANGERE INDUSTRIAL 
AGENCIES, LTD., 


DAYANGERE. 
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Books from Britain 

A regular supply of books each month post free — either 
new copies or those withdrawn from cur famous Circuhting 
Library — keeps readers In touch with the best present day 
Literature. 

The Subscriber indicates his personal taste. The books, 
selected by fully experienced librarians, become his absolute 
property. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Service I. 

One secondhand novel published not less than six months 
previously ?t a price up to I Os. 6d. 52s. 6d. 

Service II. 

One secondhand non-fiction work, published not less than 
six months previously at a price up to 21s. 90s. 

Service III. 

Secondhand copies of novels and non-fiction works 
sent alternately, not less than six months old, the prices not 
to exceed the limits of Services I and II. 72s. 6d. 

Service IV. 

A new copy of one of the latest successful novels published 
at prices ranging from 8s. 6d. to lOs. 6d. 97s. 6d. 

The subscription, payable in advance, includes free postage, 
war risk insurance, and catalogue service with the monthly 
supply of books. 

THD THHES) book club 

Booksellers. Librarians. Stationers. 

42. WIGMORE STREET. LONDON. W.l. 

O All English Periodicals and Newspapers Supplied o 
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RAPHAEL TUCK 
& SONS ltd. 

FINE ART 
PUBLISHERS 

TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE KING & QUEEN 
& TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN MARY 



LONDON . ENGLAND 
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THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 

BANK LIMITED 


Authorised Capital .. 

Subscribed Capital . . 

Paid-up Capital 
Total Working Capital I 
on 31-12-44 j 


Rs. 4,00,00,000 
„ 4,00,00,000 
„ 2 , 00 , 00,000 

„ 19,73,41,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

Mr. G. D. Birla {Chairman) 

M M. A. Ispahan! {Vice-Chairman 
H Ranriantat G. Saraiya ,, 

Sir Adamjee Hajee Dawood, Kt. Mr. Mahadeo L. Dahanukar 

Mr. Baijnath Jalan „ Nayinchandra Mafatiai 

n Iswari Prasad Goenka ,, Madanmohan R. Ruia 

„ Ananta Chrun Law „ Motllal Tapuriah 

General Manager: 

Mr. B. T. Thakur 

Deputy General Manager, Bombay 
Mr. V. R. Sonalkar 

Foreign Agents: 

THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
London and New York 
& 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 

Head Office: 

CALCUTTA 

Bombay Main Office: 

Petit Building, Hornby Road. 

BRANCHES AND PAY OFFICES THROUGHOUT INDIA. 

THE BANK IS FULLY EQUIPPED TO HANDLE ALL TYPES OF 
BANKING BUSINESS INCLUDING FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
WITH AU PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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Samuel Jones & Co., Ltd. 

• 

NONCURLING GUMMED PAPERS 
DEVONVALE COATED PAPERS 
GUMSTRIP & SEALING MACHINES 
BUTTERFLY BRAND STATIONERY 

EVERYTHING COATED 

EVERYTHING GUMMED 

AGENTS FOR 

ST. MAURICE VALLEY PAPER CO. 

MONTREAL. CANADA. 

• 

Head Office; 16/17, NEW BRIDGE STREET, 
LONDON. E.C. 4. 
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MYSORE STONEWARE 



Salt - glazed stone- 
ware, whether in 
the form of pipe 
or otherwise, is 
the only material 
that needs no 
water-p r o o fl n g 
or protection and 
can be ased to protect sewers from 
the corrosive action of acids and gases 
in the sullage. 

This is borne out by facts drawn from 
ancient times. At Nippur, one of 
Babylonia’s ancient cities, a few clay 
drain-pipes and ‘T’ fittings, removed 
after 6400 years, are as good as 


new. In Chaldea, 
the kingdom of 
Nimrod, the clay pipes 
removed after a period 
of 5700 years are as perfect as 
when they were laid. 

This is the material we supply for 
preservation of health and sanita- 
tion of modern cities and towns. The war 
imposed a keen test on our production. 
We claim that we were equal to severity 
of the demands. But God be praised, after 
conclusive victory, we can confidently 
hope for a lasting and firm world peace. 
We shall soon go all out to meet the 
needs of cities, towns and the public. 


ISSUED BY: 

THE MYSORE STONEWARE PIPES & POHERIES LTD., 

33, Gandhinagar, BANGALORE CITY. 

(Tel. No. 2368) 


MAXAGIS’G AGENTS: 


THE MYSORE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CO., 

Works: Sales Depot at: 

Tel. No. 2295 Sri Narasimharaj Road, 

CHICKABANAVAR, M.S.Ry. BANGALORE CITY. 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LTD.^ COVt^NTRY, ENGLAND 
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LAKSHMI & CO. 

DEALERS & BROKERS IN STOCKS, SHARES, COHON & BULLION, 

BANK OF MYSORE BUILDINGS. 

AVENUE ROAD, 

BANGALORE CITY. 

Telephone : 2883 Telegrams : » SAFETY ” 

• 

Bombay Branch: 

32, Apollo Street, Fort. 

Telephone : 23381 . Telegrams : HYFINANCE’* 

• 

Enquiries regarding investments in shares and stocks 
quoted in all markets, such as Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Bangalore, solicited. 

• 

ALL ENQUIRIES ATTENDED TO 
BY AN EXPERIENCED STAFF. 
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We manufacture all kinds of 

SILK yarns 

IN ALL FAST COLOURS 

GEORGETTES, SEMI-GEORGETTES, CREPES. 
FILATURE SILK SAREES, SILK and COTTON 
MIXTURE SAREES, SILK SUITINGS. 
SHIRTINGS, Etc., IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS. 


Quality 

IS OUR WATCHWORD 


SHRI RAMA SILK MILLS, LTD. 

( Founded in 1939 ) 

SHRI-RAM-BAGH, BASAVANGUDI, P.O., BANGALORE CITY. 
Messrs. N. G. Naik & Co., Ltd., Managing Agents. 


Our Stockists 

At Bombay ; — The Bombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stores 
Company, Ltd., Western India House, 
Sir Pherozshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

At Poona: — The Lord Reay Industrial Museum, Common- 
wealth Buildings, Laxmi Road, POONA. 





^ Ckovie a 
t&ith a 'RcfHitcCtivn 


Wiiiiam Gunn ‘‘Autograph** bats 
have been acclaimed as the finest 
bats money can buy. 

For 60 years Test Players and 
discerning Cricketers throughout 
the Cricket v/orld have chosen 
William Gunn “Autograph** bats 
because of that finer balance, quality 
and straight sting-free driving power. 

All our bats are hand-made by master- 
craftsmen from selected willow. 


Autograph bats 

OTHERGUNN& MOORE BATS 

“ Cannon,** “Impregnable** 
and “ Nonjar.’* Men's, 
Women's, Youth's and 
Boy’s sizes. 


49 CARRINGTON STREET ■ NOTTINGHAM 


ENGLAND 
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THE 

PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK 

LIMITED 

(ESTABLISHED 189 5) 

H. O. LAHORE 

• 

50 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL 
BANKING SERVICE COMPLETED. 

WORKING FUNDS 
exceed R$. 55 crores. 

185 BRANCHES ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 

Banking business of 
every description transacted. 

FOREIGN AGENTS: 

MIDLAND BANK LTD., LONDON. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. 

H. L. BEDI, 

Dist. Manager, Y O D H RAJ, 

Bombay Circle. General Manager. 
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Achievement 


Only a few years ago, a successful crossing of the Atlantic 
was in itself an achievement. To-day, giants of the air take 
the Atlantic in their stride as an everyday routine. In other 
spheres too, science is continually contributing to modern 
progress. 

The important role photography is playing to-day in Industry 
and in Science owes much to the many valuable discoveries 
made in the research laboratories of Ilford Limited, 

The recent introduction of Kryptoscreen, the X-ray paper 
incorporating its own intensifying screen, will go far to simplify 
Industrial X-ray technique. Multigrade, the variable contrast 
paper, marks an epoch making advance in better and more 
economical print production. 

For more than sixty years, sensitised photographic materials 
manufactured by Ilford Umited have been renowned the world 
over for their consistent high quality. 

ILFORD 

Ptates • Papers •Films 

SELO AND SELOCHROME ROLL FILMS 

★ 

Made in England by 

ILFORD LIMITED • ILFORD ■ LONDON 


Distributed throughout In dia byf 


IlFORD-SEUAdNIlUOUD 


BOMBAY - CALCUTTA - LAHORE 

Cold Storage at all Branches. 


MADRAS 
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FARADAY HOUSE 

ELEaRICAL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. 

(Established 1889). 

Principal 

W. R. C. COODE-ADAMS, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Cantab.), 

B.Sc. (London), F.I.C. 

A four year Diploma Course in Electrical Engineering 
comprising periods of theoretical instruction at Faraday House 
and of practical training with Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering firms, or In suitable technical essential war work, 
or in the Services If called up. 

Women students are now accepted at the College. 

Over 150 affiliated firms are available for the period of 
practical training, distributed throughout Great Britain. 

Subject to war restrictions, the course is normally 
^ sandwiched, that is one year’s theory followed by one year’s 
practical training. A third year’s theory and the final year’s 
practical training with a firm. Students therefore already 
have a connection with Industry at the end of the course. 

Prospectus and full particulars from 

FARADAY HOIJSF, 

DEPARTMENT C, 

66, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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£ifng *11)1110 

For 

Couglis Cr Colds. 


Xt acts directly on the throat 
and chest, soothing and 
healing irritated tissues* 

Avoid didtrcMing feverish chills by tmldng 
Owbridge*s, the Origiiial end Genuine ^ 
Lung Tonic. Accept no substitute* 

UNTOUCHED BY HAND. 

Ag^ntit 

MuUtf ft Phipps (ladis) 

PX>. Box773* 

Bombay. 
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THE MYSORE 

INVESTMENT CORPORATION LTD. 

(Incorporated in Mysore State) 

SRI KRISHNA BUILDINGS, 

AVENUE ROAD. 

Post Box No. 91, 

BANGALORE CITY. 

Telephone: 2884 Telegrams: « MYTRUST** 

• 

Departments of Business: 

1. investment Consultants. 8 . Managing Agents for 

2. Underwriters. Joint Stock Co. 

3. Company Promoters. 9 . Financing Other Enter- 

4. Brokers & Dealers in prises & Private Indt- 

Stocks & Shares. viduals. 

5. Financing on Shares & 

Stocks^ Receives Fixed Deposits 

^ ' for periods extending 

6 . Investing In Shares on over 6 months. 

Easy Payment System. 

7. Fixed Income guaran- II. Trading in Shares on 

teed on Investments Margin Basis under* 

at their discretion. taken. ' 

MYSORE FINANCING CO., LTD., 

Managing Agents. 
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Established 1743. 



Johnson & Sons, 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, LTD.. 

Hendon, 


LONDON. ENGLAND. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC. 
LABORATO<lY AND 
OTHER FINE CHEMICALS 


HYDROQUINONE 

METOL • PYRO 

MERITOL 

AMIDOL 

TEST BOOKS 

LITMUS 


GOLD CHLORIDE 
SILVER NITRATE 
SILVER VITELLIN 
SILVER PROTEINATE 
BICHROMATES 
COLLODIONS 


UNDER THE WELL KNOWN 

Seales Brand 

REGISTERED TRADE MARK 

A complete range of JOHNSON Photographic 
Apparatus and Accessories will be available 
after the war. 

Sole Distributors in India: 

Martin & Harris9 Ltd. 

BOMBAY • CALCUTTA • LAHORE 
MADRAS • KARACHI • DELHI 
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The 

Mysore Chemicals A Fertilisers, 
Limited. 

WORKS 

BELAGULA: (Mysore State Railway), 

On the way to ** Brindavan Gardens ** — Krishnarajasagar. 

Telephone No. 435 

REGISTERED OFFICE : 

1129, VANI VILAS ROAD, MYSORE. 

Telegrams: “ CHEMI **, Mysore, Telephone: 243 

Manufacturers of: 

SULPHURIC ACID 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
NITRIC ACID 

CHLOROSULPHONIC ACID 

LIQUID ANHYDROUS AMMONIA T for 

LIQUOR AMMONIA FORTE .nd 

AMMONIA COMPOUNDS j CHEMICAL INOOSTRIES 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA ..-j for 

MIXED FERTILISERS .. I AGRICULTURAL 

SUPERPHOSPHATE .. ..J PURPOSES 
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AN INVITATION... 


Please make a note of our new address » 
telegraphic address and telephone 
number. We are now firmly established 
in our new headquarters and we look 
forward to hearing from our many 
friends in India. 

THE JAEGER CO. LTD. 

, IM Cmr ROAD, tti. 

T«l«ffa«is: Siookia6t»phon« -London JPliono: CLErkonwell 3040^ 

I R i g w it L aaOois Wa.~— 
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UlYlSORi; 

CHEMICAL. & SOAP 
. WORKS 

SION,' BOMBAY 22 
★ 

Manufacturers 

of 

TOILET & WASHING SOAPS 

AND 

SILICATE OF SODA 

USEFUL FOR 

SOAPS & TEXTILES 
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TWO TABLETS 

qHic^ijf.>oetiei>e HEADACHE 

Two tablets of * Genasptin ’ taken with a little water give 
quick relief from most headaches and pains. 

★ Wartime Mfficuliies sometimes cause shortages. If jour retailer 
is out of stock of * Genasprin* it is worth while to look elsewhere. 


GENASPRIN 

RELIEVES HEADACHES 

A N D PA I N s (i(//c/r6y 


AgtiUt: HARTIN ft HAMIIS VTD. Ctlcuna. Boiftbay WMt Branchw. 

Tht ** Qenaiprin ** Utkt ruHttend trade mmk 9 / Q«natoiifni Lc<t« Leuthhcfough. 
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ADVERTISBUENT 



From War into Peace 


If isn'l always aasy to improve what most men already consider 
unimprovable. But war is a wonderful forcing-ground for technical 
achievement. And in six years* exacting precision work for the British 
Govemmentf in the making and machining of accurate and highly- 
stressed parts and mechanisms to liner limits than we ever used before, 
wm have added a new chapter to our volume of experience. 

We ar# proud to have played a part in the war-affort, and we ban 
honestly admit we are grateful for what we learnt, 
h is experience whidi we are now embodying in the post-war 
GHIette products we shall be announcing at some future date. Moreover, 
our designers and engineers have not let the grass grow under their feet 
In exploring the new materials and processes which tfie war has dis- 
cover^ HwM be worth your while to KUP rottft EYi Oil OIULEtTi. 

OlXsOrihyiiiPISiUi * OlXitw O s n ia r • OnttcWticlli • Itiawarcli • rtirfitlaMe 
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Fragrant, flattering “Air-Spun"’ gives the finishing 
touch to a perfect “ ensemble.” fhe most elaborate 
or the most simple “ make-up ” is enhanced by the 
use of “Air-Spun” Powder. Created with great 
care from specially selected ingredients “Air-Spun” 
cannot clog the pores, neither will it enlarge or 
coarsen them. You will be delighted with its smooth, 
soft texture and fashionable shades. 

Gitane, Ocre-Ros(§e, Rachel Nacr4» 

Rachel, Naturelle, etc., etc. 


“AIRSPUN’’ 


THE FACE POWDER 


THAT STAYS ON 


COTY, SNtwBoMiSt. 
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THE COMILLA UNION BANK LIMITED. 

Regd. Office: 4» Clive Street, Calcutta. Estd. : 1922. 

Authorised Capital . , «. ..Rs. 2,00,000.00 

Issued and Subscribed Capital , . . . „ 1 ,00,000.00 

Paid-up Capital (with calls paid ir^ 
advance) over . „ 53,000.00 

Reserve Fund over 25,000.00 

Deposits over 9,50,000.00 

Working Funds over 11,00,000.00 

Calcutta Branches 4. Clive Street. I39B, Russa Road, 
225, Cornwallis Street & 99A, Cornwallis St. 

Bombay Branch : Lentin Chambers, Dalai Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

Other Branches : 

Barisal Puranbazar Mymensingh Tinsukia 

Bhairab Pabna Gauhati Patna 

Bhahmanbaria Rajshahl Jorhat Patna-city 

Comilla Narayangan] Nowgong Darbhanga 

Chittagong NetaiganJ DhubrI Bhagalpur 

Chandpur Dacca Dibrugarh Muzaffarpur 

Proposed 

Foreign Agencies : 

London Agents : Barclays Bank Ltd. 

America Agents : Gauranty Trust Co. of New York. 
Australia Agents : Bank of New South Wales, Sydney. 

Middle East Agents : Barclays Bank (Dominion Colonial & 
. Overseas Agency). 

Managing Director: — Dr. S. B. Dutt, M.A., B.L., Ph. D. 

(Eeon.), London, Bar*at-Law. 
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JEasy to get 

But 

difficult to get complete satisfaction 

• 

WE CAN MEET YOUR DEMANDS 
IN YOUR REQUIREMENTS OF 

GOLD THREADS 

(STRONG AND GENUINE) 

MYSORE DRESSING SILK RIBBONS 

(IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS) 

ARMATURE WINDING WIRES 

(D.SX,. D.C.C.. & S.C.C. IN ALL GAUGES) 

LET US SUPPLY CHOICEST SELECTIONS: 

S. DHONDUSA 
GOLD THREAD FACTORT 

SUBEDAR CHATRAM ROAD, 

BANGALORE CITY. 

• 

T«l. AddrM: Phon«: 

^DHONDUSA*’, City. 24I0 (factory) 
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THE MYSORE WOOUfN 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 

CHITALDRUG 

(Mysore State : South India) 

Pioneer Large-Scale Cottage Industry. 
Subscribed Capital Rs. S lakhs. 

OUR WOOLLEN I^ECULITIES— 

1 . Handloom coatings. 

2. Rugs. 

3. Mufflers and scarfs in attractive 

designs euid colours. 

4. Felts, floor cuid foot carpets and 

druggets. 

* 5. Blankets and Cuniblies for covering 
wd spreading on the floor. 

6. Blankets for Estate Coolies. etc., 
etc., etc. 

Manufactures to special specifications undertaken, 

(HJR ARTICLES GUARANTEED 100% PURE WOOL 


OUR PRICES SUIT ALL POCKETS. 
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THE 

CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 

IjncorporaUd by Royal. Charter 1853 

CAPITAL (PAID UP) £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 

Branches throughout INDIA and the FAR EAST 

The Bank offers a complete Overseas Banking 
Service and provides exceptional facilities for 
financing every description of trade with the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call 
or at short notice are received at rates which , 
may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and 
Executorships. 

Head Office : 

• 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 

West End Branch : 

28, CHARLES H ST., HAYMARKET, S.W. 1 

Manchester Branch : 

52, MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 

New York Agency : 

65, BROADWAY JSEW YORK CITY 

arriUATKO MNK in INOIA; 

THC ALLAHANAD SANK, LTD., WITH 15 DRANOHKS AND 
SO SUD-AQKNOICa 
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ADVERTISEMEKT 


FAMOUS CINE 

LABORATORY AND STUDIOS 


160 , Tardeo Road, BOMBAY. 

Phone : 45271 - 45272. Tel. Address : “ FAMOUSCiNE 

★ ★ ★ 

THE LARGEST IN THE EAST. 

The New Premises will cover a built up space of about 1,05,000 sq. ft., 

and contain following features to keep pace with March of Time 

1. The whole building will consist of over 200 air-conditioned fireproof 
rooms. 

2. Up-to-date automatic sixteen Developing plants turning out 5, 1 2,000 ft. 
developed and printed films per day on large scale with excellent 
facilities for processing 35 mm. and 16 mm. films and also equipments 
facilitating Reduction from 35 mm. to 16 mm. and Enlarging them 
from 16 mm. to 35 mm. for the amateur as well as the professional 
both Talkies and Silent. 

3* 36 Editing Rooms, each independent and complete with the necessary 
machinery for Independent Producers and Directors to work un- 
hampered and free of each other. 

4. 7 Theatres, which can be used for Demonstration purposes, for 
projecting 35 mm. and 16 mm. films as well as for dubbing, re-recording 
and post-synchronising. 

5. An Air-conditioned Studio complete with make-up and rest rooms 
for Stars and Technicians. 

6. For the first time in India, a new device for speeding up printing of 
positive a ** MULTI PRINTER on which can be printed four copies 
simultaneously — saving time and labour. Also dream of every - pro- 
ducer — the “ OPTICAL PRINTER which revolutionized tiotion 
Picture technique in the United States. 



HAINES ROAD, MAHALAXMI. 

Phone: 42124. 
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The Famous Cine Laboratory and Studios, a gigantic Rs. 1,00,00,000 
enterprise, is the largest of its kind in the East and are expected to have 
a yearly output of 1 5,36,00,000 feet of film. 

The famous Cine Laboratory remedies the present lack of a fully 
equipped automatic film processing laboratory 'in India, and will be a 
boon to India's Film Industry. 


Seth S hirazali Hakim, 
ProprittoT of Famous Cine Lahoratory 
and Studios, who concdved^the idea of 
building and equipping the largest Cine 
Lahoratory and Studios in the East, 


The Laboratory is the first amongst post-war industrial developments 
in India and is expected to go a long way to improve film-finishing technique 
in India, Indeed it will bring the Hollywood film processing technique 
to India's film industry and should put an end to technical Imperfections 
in Indian cinema films. 

The house of Famous Cine '* will also have an Air Conditioned 
Studio complete with make-up and rest rooms, and for the first time 
In India there will be a fully air conditioned Studio floor to bring Holly- 
wood standard of comfort to film stars and technicians. 
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Mills ; 

BtHADRAVATI 

(Mysore State Railway) 


W AR time restrictions and shortages notwithstanding, 
the MYSORE PAPER MILLS have helped to keep 
the “TORCH OF LEARNING ** bright and high in 
our ancient land these six years 

WITHIN THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE CONTROLS 


Text books for Schools and Colleges have been printed, 
the urgent needs of business houses have been met, the 
correspondence of Governments has been carried on 

and 

The Fourth Estate has continued to function 
with the aid of 

BISOIV BBAMD 
PAPBR 


* 


Regd, Office: 

Kempagowda Rd*» 
BANGALORE CITY. 


MADE BY 

THE MYSORE PAPER MILLS. 

And thus have the Mysore Paper Mills combined business 
with National Service, and the profits they have earned 
include their clientele's good-will, which they hope will 
increase with the restoration of normal conoitions 
following the recent iidvent of Place. 


Symbol for Service in War time 



Synonym for Quality AUvaySs 









rnOM ¥tiC DEOTtiS or TtlE oceans 

tiCALTti CCMCS T© THE WCKL© 


DEEP IN THESE SEAS SWims ^he 

halibut. And within the hali' 
but lies the source of one of the 
most potent aids to health ever 
discovered. For the doctors 
and scientists who search cease- 
lessly for whatever can benefit 
mankiDd discovered that hali- 
but liver oil is one of the 
most richly concentrated 



sources of the vitamins which 
protect us from the onslaught 
of infection and disease. The 
Crookes Laboratories are proud 
to be associated with the work 
of these men — proud to supply 
them with the tools to fight 
disease and to help ordinary 
people to live happier lives. 


ci^ccrcs 

MAKERS OF VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
THE CROOKES LABORATORIES (BRITISH COLLOIDS LTD.) 
COURT HOUSE. CARNAC ROAO. BOMBAY. 





MANUFACTURED 

BY 


THE IHDIA UNITED MILLS LTD. 

AGENTS; 

Messrs. AGARWAL & CO., 


E. Di Sassoon Butldinf, Dougall Road, BaMard Estate, BOMBAY. 
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When You Paint or Repaint 

ALWAYS REMEMBER 

ADVANCE PAINTS 

AND ALLIED REQUISITES 
None genuine without this Mark, 


Phone : 

Office : 31936 


Phone : 

Factory: 41285 


SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


ADVANCE PAINTS LIMITED, 

125, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 


AMBIKA TEXTILE SYNDICATE (Regd.) 

Sole Proprietor : V. K. NAIR 

Approved Contractors to the Supply Dept., Government of India, 

M-anUfacturers * 

PAIMTS, VARMISHBS, IMKS, 
SOAPS, PACKIMG CASKS, etc. 

Importers • 

DYKSTUrrS, CHEMICALS, OILS, 
MACHIMKRIKS, etc., 
fer all Industries. 

Stocfcbtt for : 

BOBBINS. SHUTTLES, STARCHES. BELTINGS, etc. 

Great Social Building, Sir Pherozshah Mehta Road, 

PHONB: S0M4. FtHlT, BOMBAY. eR>VMS: •‘VAU.IYII- •• 


GRAMS : ** VALUI YIL. 




RAPID STRIDES! STRIKING SUCCESS!! 

PROGRESSIVE & PROGRESSING 


Business in force 
New Business 
Premium Income 
Life Insurance Fund 
Average Policy 
Claims by death 


1943 

over-Rs. 30»00,000 
,, Rs. 20,00,000 
„ Rt. 2,63,000 
„ Rs. 1,75,000 
„ Rs. 3,131 
„ Rs. 5,000 


y AS AN 

INSURAMCI CO., 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Fort, 


1944 

Rs. 604»,000 
Rs. 35,00,000 
Rs. 3^4,000 
Rs. 2,31,000 
Rs. 4A90 
Rs. 3,000 


LTD.p 

Bombay. 


QUALITY BUSINESS AT LOW COST, 

Renewal Expense Ratio for 1944 : 4*6% 


Chairman: 

Oewan Bahadur M. L. Kajl. J.P. 


Athok H. Kaji, M.Sc., 
Managing Director. 
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An Indian Glossary, 


ABKAHi. — Exclae of liquors and drugs ; the 
l)nsineBS of a wine-merchant or distiller. 

Adhiraj, — Over lord, added to Maharaja,” 
it makes a higher title for a landlord or a Chief. 

Afsar. — A corruption of the English '* officer.” 

Ahimsa. —Non-violence (pron. Ahlngsa). 

A KALI. — A Sikh devotee, of a specially 
faithful band founded by Guru Govind Singh 
(who died 1708) ; now, a member of the politico- 
religious dal or community of Sikhs ; a strictly 
orthodox community of Sikhs. 

Akbar. — C omp, of Kabir, greater, very great, 
greatest. 

Akiiani) Hindustan. — A militant Ilindn 
slogan recently raised, meaning ” Indivisible 
India,” In opposition to the Muslim League’s 
<lemand for Pakistan which contemplates the 
division of India. 

Akhbae.— N ewspaper, news. 

Al-Hamdu-Lillahi,— G od be praised. 

Alijah.— -O f exalted rank. 

Allah. — G od (Muslim), also Khuda. 

Allahhu Akbar. — God is great. 

Amir. — ( corruptly Emir). — A nobleman, also 
a chief : often a per^nal name. 

Anjuman. — A gathering. The term is com- 
monly used by Muslims. 

Arz, Arzi. — Written or oral petition, repre- 
sentation. 

Arzi, Arz-Dasht.— W ritten petition. 

ATTAR. — The fragrant essential oil of Boses, 
Jasmine and other flowers. 

Avatar — An incarnation. ^ 

Ayurveda. — Hindu science of Medicine. 

Azan. — Summons to prayer (Muslim). 

Baba. — Lit. ” Father,” mode of address to | 
father, religious men, ascetics, etc. The descen- 
dants of N anak, founder of Sikhism, are addressed 
aa Baba. 

Babu. — A title equivalent to Mr. or Esq., 
specially used in Bengal, akin to * J1 ' In North 
India, corresponding to Pant in the Deccan 
and Konkan, used bv Anglo-Indians of a clerk 
or accountant. Strictly a 6th or still younger 
son of a Raja but often used of any son younger 
than the heir. 

B ADM ASH. — A bad character, a rascal. 

B.\a, Baocha. — (uttered with deep com- 
pression in the throat). Garden, 

BA OH. — Tiger or panther. 

Bahadur. — Lit. ” brave” or "champion” 
or " hero,” a title used by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, often bestowed by Government. 

Bai. — ^M istress, lady (title added to names) 
Dancing girl. 

Bairaqi. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri. — The bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, pennitetum tj/phoideum 
syn. camhu, Madras. 

Rakhshi. — A paymaster or minor revenue 
officer. 

Bakhshish. — CT lierl-mcri (or Ghiri-mlri) Tip. 

Band, Bund.— A dam or embankment. 

Bandar. — M onkey ; Port, harbouiC a landing 
place or quay. 
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Bandb Mataram. — L it. I bow to or adore 
my motherland (term of acclamation of national 
sentiment.) 

Bania. — A petty shop-keeper, money-lender, 
broker. A term variously spelled and often 
applied by early writers to Hindus in general. 

Baba Wapat. — A nnual observance of the 
death of Muhammad. 

Batta — L it. ‘ discount ' and hence allowances 
by way of compensation. 

Bazar — M arket, a street lined with shops; 
a covered market, Burma. 

Beg AM OR Begum.- T he feminine of “Nawab”; 
combined In Bhopal as ” Nawab Begum" In 
case of a female ruler ; common title for Muslim 
ladies. 

Beoar. — F orced paid or free labour. 

Bhang. — T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
cannabis sativa, an Intoxicant, a narcotic. 

Bharat, Bharata-Varsha, Hindusthan.— 
India. 

Bibi. — A lady ; a European lady. 

Bidri. — A class of ornamental metalwork In 
which pewter alloyed with copper is inlaid with 
patterns in silver, named from the town of 
Bidar, Deccan. 

Bioha. — A measure of land varying widely ; 
the more accepted blgha is one-third of an acre. 

BiHiSHTi. — Commonly pronounced *' Bhishtl.” 
Water-carrier, lit. "heavenly” or "man of 
heaven,” 

Biri, Bidi. — C ountry made cigarettes, 

Btshillah. — I n the name of God. 

Buddha. — (Ddha dental) Enlightened one, 
the surname of the founder of Buddhism. 

Catamaran. — " To bind a tree ”, a log-raft 
on which the natives of Madras paddle through 
surf. 

Chadar. (Chaddar). — A thin sheet worn as 
a shawl by men and sometimes by women ; 
bedaheet ; cloth spread over a Muhammadan 
tomb. 

Chauar. — C obbler, shoe-maker. Cobbler- 

caste. 

Champak. — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Michelia ehampaca^ a kind of magnolia. 

Ghana.— G ram. 

Ch and I.— (Pron. with long a and dental d) 
Silver; (with Ungual d and short a) — Goddess 
Durga, the Goddess of primordial energy. 

Chandni. — ^A n awning; moonbeams. 

Chandni-Chauk. — A wide street (generally 
with a market). 

Chapati. — A thin flat cake of unleavened 
bread. 

Chaprast. — A n orderly or bearer, Northern 
India ; Syn. pattawala, Bombay ; peon, Madras. 

C!HARAS. — The resin of the hemp plant, it is 
smoked, an intoxicant, cannabis sativa. 

Charkua. — A spinning wheel. 

ClUKPAl (chancy).— A bedstead with tape 
stretched across the frame for a mattress. 

Chaudhuri.— U nder Muslim rule, a hereditary 
title of honour ; at present the term is applied 
to the headman of a trade guild. 
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Chauk (Chowk). — A place where four roads 
meet, market, square, courtyard. 

Ohaukidar. — Watchman. 

Chbeta, Chita. — Leopard. 

Chokra. — A boy, especially a boy employed 
about a household or, in South India, in a 
regiment. 

Chunam. — An English corruption of Cliuna, 
lime, a plaster or mortar Bometimes made of 
powdered shells of a remarkable whiteness and 
orillinncc. 

Congress (Indian National).— The largest 
nationalist party in India. 

CooLY. — Porter ; labourer. 

Copra. — The dried kernel of the coconut. 
Chore, karor. — Ten million. 

Dada. — G randfather (paternal) ; elder brother; 
venerable person. Bombay slang — ^hooligan boss. 

Daftae. — B ook, record, register. — Khana. — 
Office. 

DAPT.ARI. — Record- keeper, book-binder, a 
man who looks to the stationery of the office. 

Dak. — P ost, postal service ; — Ghar or Rhana, 
P. O. ; — Bungalow. — Rest houses. 

Dal.— (P ron. with dental d and short a) 
company, any disciplined body, e.g., Akali Dal, 
Seva Dal. 

Dal.— P ulses, 

Dallal. — ^B roker. 

Darbar. — A ceremonial court presided over 
by a Chief, Viceroy, Governor, etc. ; a court, 
a hall of audience ; the holding of a court ; the 
Government of an Indian State. 

Daroah. — A tomb of a Muslim saint. A shrine, 
mosque. 

Dari, Dhurrie.— A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Daroga, Darooha.— Minor officials in various 
departments, especially subordinate Police 
Officers. 

Darshan. — S ight, to get a sight of the Image, 
Also used in case of great or holy personages. 

Darwan. — A door-keeper. 

Dashahara. — Day of the advent of Ganga 
(the river Ganges, held holy by the Hindus). 

Dash ERA, Dassera. — All*lndla name for the 
ten days festival of Durga-puja ; the day of 
immersion of the image of Durga is specially 
called Dashera. 

Dastije. — C ustom, usage. 

Dasturi. — Customary perquisite, commission. 
Davlat-Khana.— Palace, (your) bouse. 
Desh-Bhakt.— Patriot. 

Desh-Sevika. — S ervant (Fern.) pf the country; 
woman volunteer in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. 

Dbsbi. — I ndigenous. Bidesbi — foreign. 

Dio, Dsota, Deva.— A deity. 

Dktapasi.— T emple girl dedicated to God. 
Dharav, Dharma.— Religion. 

Prarmsala.— F ree resting-houses to be found 
In all places of pilgrimage and important places. 
Pbobl~>A wasbennlin. 


Dhoti. — A cloth worn by men round the waist 
and between the legs (only round the legs in 
Madras). ^ 

Dhow. — A vessel used on the Arabian Sea, 
generally with a single mast and lateen rig and 
of 150 to 200 tons burden. 

Diwali. — L amp festival of Hindus on the 
new moon of Kartika (Oct.-Nov.) In honour of 
Lakshmt, goddess of prosperity. 

Diwan. — M inister, secretary, Tribunal. A 
book of poems, the rhymes ending successively 
with every letter of the alphabet. 

Diwan. — R eligious sitting of the Sikhs. 

Diwani.— C ivil. 

Diwan-i-Am. — H all of public audience. 

DiwanI-i^Khas. — H all of private audience. 

Doab. — T he tract between two rivers, 
especially that between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. 

Durga. — G oddess, personifying primordial 
energy and divine beneficence. 

Dushhan. — E nemy. 

Ekka. — A pony cart. 

Faqir, Fakir.— a Muslim mendicant. 

Faranol— A European. 

Farman, Firman.— M andate, order. Royal 
patent. 

Fasli. — A n era (the agricultural year). 

Fatwa. — J udicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Gaddi. — A cushion, a throne. 

Oaekwar (Guicowar).— S urname or title of 
Maharaja of Baroda. Once a caste name, 
meaning, *’ Cowherd,*’ i.e., the protector of the 
sacred animal ; but later on, in common with 
** Holkar ” and ” Sindhia,” or Scindla it came to 
be a dynastic appellation and regarded as a 
title. Thus, a prince becomes “ Oaekwar " 
on succeeding to the State of Baroila, “ Holkar,” 
to that of Indore and ** Sindhia,'* to that of 
Gwalior. 

Ganesh. — E lephant-faced god of success, sou 
of Siva. 

Ganj. — M arket, mart. 

Oanja. — T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated hemp plant, cannabis saliva, used 
for smoking. 

Gari, Ghabrie. — A carriage, cart. * 

Ghat, Ghaut. — ( 1) A landing-place or the, 
bathing steps on the bank of a river or tank ; 
(2) a pass up a mountain * (3) lu European 
usage, a mountain range, in the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghazi. — C onqueror, hero; one who fights 
against Infidels. 

GUI, Ghee. — Garlfled butter, used for lard. 

God AM, Godown. — A store room or a ware- 
house. An Anglo-Indian word derived from 
the Malay ** gadang.” 

Gold Mohur or Gul Mohur. — A fiowerlng 
tree, (poinciana Regia), and a shrub, ipoineiania 
cmsalpinia puleherrinM), 

G03AIN. — Hindu monk or devotee. 
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GOSBA. — Name In Southern India for * parda 
women ’ ; lit. ** Gosha ” means comer - or 
seclusion. ** One who sits in'* is the meaning 
of the word " Kashin " which is usually added to 
"Gosha" and "Parda"; Goshanashin or 
Pardanashin means a woman not open to the 
sight of strangers. 

GRANTHA-SAHEB.^The Sikh's Bible or Book 
of Prophets. 

Gttrdwara. — A Sikh place of worship. 

Gurb.— A Hindu religious preceptor; a 
schoolmaster. 

Hajdis. — (S hort * a ’). — The traditional sayings 
of Muhammad, history, tradition. 

Hafiz. — G uardian; one who has the Quran 
by heart. 

Haj. — ( correctly, Hajj) FU^mage to Mecca. 
It is an incumbent rellinous duty founded upon 
express injunctions in the Quran. 

Haji. — ^A Mahomedan who has performed the 
haJj. (He is entitled to dye his beard red.) 

Hakim (short a, long i). — Practitioner of 
Muslim system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a, short i). — Governor, ruler, 
judge, sage, philosopher. 

Halal. — L awful (from Islamic point of view). 
Used of meat of animal ceremoniou|ly slaugh- 
tered with a sawing motion of the knife, cf. 
" Jhatka." 

Halalkhor.—A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Hammal. — A bearer. 

Hanuman.— M onkey-god who was the keenest 
devotee of Ram, the incarnation of Vishnu. 
Hence it stands as the image of service to God. 

Harijan. — U ntouchables. The term literally 
means "the people of God." According to 
Mr. Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who disked the appella- 
t ion of ' ‘ untouchable. " The term was borrowed 
from a poet of Gujrat. * 

Havildar.— " One holding an office of 
Trust”; officer in Indian regiments corres- 
ponding to a Sergeant. 

Hazrat.— D ignity, Majesty, Highness: a 
title addressed to the great also used respect- 
fully instead of a name or pronoun ; H.— zell-i- 
subhani.— H. M. the shadow of God, the king. 

Hejira (Hijrab). — T he era dating from the 
flight of Muhammad from Mecca to Medina, 
July 16th, 622 A.D. 

Hind.— I ndia (Hindusthan). 

Holi. — A Hindu festival celebrated at the 
Vernal equinox. 

Holkar.— S ee " Gae^^war." 

Hoondi, Hundi.— a draft, a bill of exchange. 

Hukm (commonly spelled Hookum). — An 
order. 

B UQQA, HooKAa.«-The Indian tobacco pipe 
for smoking through water, and hence, because 
of the gurgling sound, a Imbble-bubble. 

Huzttr, Janab.— S ir, terms of respectful 
address. 

Id.— ( 1) Muslim festival in commemoration of 
Abraham's offering to sacrifice his son Ismail 
(not Ishaq, according to Muslims). Muslim 
festival of the Passover; (2) festival or the 
breaking of the fast after the Muslim Lent 
liamaian). 
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iDGAH. — An* enclosed place outside a town 
where Muslim services are held on festivals of 
Id., etc. 

Imam.— T he leader in Muslim prayer.— 
bara. — The house of Imam, Tasiya is 
deposited here on the occasion of the Muharram. 
(S. V. Tasiya). 

INQILAB.— Revolution.— Zindabad.— Long live 
the revolution. 

INSHA-ALLAHU-TAALA (INSHA-TAALA).-7-D. V. 
By the grace of God, 

ISHWAR OR I3WAR.— God, Lord, attribute of a 
Hindu diety. 

Ittihad. — U nion, concord. 

IzzAT. — Honour, respect, prestige. 

Jaoir. — L and given by Government as 
reward. — dar. — holder of jagir. 

Jai.— V ictory, 

Jam. — A title borne by certain rulers in Kathia- 
war (e.g., The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar) and in 
Sind and its borders {e.g., the Jam of Las Bela). 

Jam A AT. — Crowd, assembly, meeting, society. 

Jamadar. — T he lowest Indian officer in the 
army or police. The term la also used in the 
customs and other civil departments, and In 
large households, to designate a Superintendent. 

Janab. — Y our or His Majesty oi; Excellency, 

Jat, Jati. — C aste, sect, tribe, class, race. 

Jatha. — A company, party, association. 

Jhatka. — " Stroke," used in slaughtering of 
animal, whose head is cut off with a straight 
stroke as opposed to " Halal " S. V. 

Jf. — Yes, Sir, Madam ; life, soul, mind ; added 
to names it serves for Mr., Mrs., Babu, Esq. 

Jihad. — A religious war, especially waged 
by Muslims against infidels. 

JiROA.-^ council of tribal elders (North- 
West Frontier). 

JoQi (Yogi). — A Hindu ascetic. 

JoRHi. Jyotishi, Jutsi.— A strologer. 

JoWAR. — The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, andropogon sorbhtm or forghuv^ 
vuloare; Syn. cholam and jola, in Southern 
India. 

Jdma Mbsjid.— a mosque, where Ittrge num- 
bers gather on Friday (Juma) for prayer. 

Kaaba. — T he cube-like building (containing 
the Hajaru't-Aswad, or black stone) in the centre 
of the mosque of Mecca. 

Kachahri, — A n office or office building ; court. 

Kafir. — L iterally, ” the coverer.” One who 
covers up the truth. Infidel, non-Muslims. 

'Eali-Yuoa, Kali (short a).— The Iron age; 
a bud. 

Kali ( long a ). — Goddess of primordial 
energy and consort of Shiva. 

KaUMA, Kalma. — T he Muslim confession 
of faith. (" There is no God but God : Muham- 
mad is the Prophet of God.”) 

Karbala Name of the place in Iraq where 

Husain, Uie son of All, was killed and buried. 

Karbari. — T rader. 

Karm, Karma. — A ct ; business ; fate, the doc- 
trine that the condition of existence rests on the 
good and evil actions in past and present 
eKlstences* 

< v^AHADU!^ 
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Kastuki.— M usk. 

KAZi.>~Ck>irectly Formerly a Judge 

administering Muhammadan law. Under British 
rule, the kazi registers marriages between 
Muslims and performs other functions but has 
no jwwers conferred by law, 

Ejbladi, Khaddar.— Hand-loom cloth from 
hand-spun yam. 

Khae-Sar. — H umble, mean, base. The term 
Hhaksars is now applied to a semi-military orga- 
nisation of Muslims, disciplined and drliled but 
armed only with spades. Their activities have 
mainly been in the U. P. and the Punjab. 

Khalasi. — A n Indian fireman, sailor, artillery- 
man, or tentpitcher. Belease. 

Khalifah. — T he successor of Muhammad who 
is vested with absolute authority in all matters of 
State as long as he rules in conformity vith the 
law of the Quran and the Hadis. 

Hhalsa. — L it. * pure,* * society of the pure,* 
founded by Guru Govind Singh, is now equiva- 
lent to the Sikh community. 

Kha(n). — P athan title. 

Khand, Rhandi.— C andy. A weight especi- 
allv used for cotton bales in Bombay, equiva- 
lent to 20 maunds. 

Khaksama.t~A butler, a cook. 

Rharita. — L etters between an Indian Prince 
and the Governor-General. Bag, mail. 

Rhas-Rhas, Rus-Rus. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens, known as Tatty, 
which are placed In doora^ays and kept wet to 
cool a house by evaporation, andropogon $quar- 
T08US. 

Rhab. — P ersonal ; private ; State-oamed. 

Rhedda, Rheda.->A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven: also applied to the 
operations for catching elephants. 

Rhilafat. — B eing successor to Muhammad. 
Deq}Uty8hip, Majesty, office of Caliph. 

Rhilat. — A robe of honour, by the gift of 
which princes confer dignity on subjects. 

Khupa. — G od (Muslim); — e taala— -the Most 
High God; — Hafiz.— Good-bye, adieu. 

Rhutba. — A sermon delivered after divine 
service every Friday, in which the preacher 
blesses Muliammad, bis successors, Muslims 
in general and the reigning sovereign in 
particular. 

Risak, Eyot. — A griculturist, peasant, plough- 
man. 

Rismat (correctly Qismat). — Fate, fortune. 

Rot.— A fort, rampart. 

Roth I. — A house. 

Rotwal.— T he head of the police in a town. 

Kotwali.— -T he chief police station. 

Rrishna, Kbishan, Risen. — I ncarnation 
the God Vishnu, the loving aspect of God. 

Rwar, Eajkumar. — Son of a Baja. 

Rpmbhamela.— A great religious gathering 
held every 12th year when Jupiter and Sun are 
in the sign Rumbha (Aquarius). 

Rend, RUNPA.-^-Spriug. 

Ladpu. — S weetmeat. 

Lakh, Lao, Lak.— A hundred thousand. 

LAS 0 B)Ci.->-^odde 88 of wealth, abundance and 
grace, Vishnu's wife, worshipped during the 
mwaU lesttvaL 


Lala. — M ode of respectful address (Hindu). 

Lambar. — N umber. — dar. — ^A minor village 
official. 

^ASOAR, correct lashkar. — (1) an army, (2) 
in English usage an Indian sailor. 

Latui (th lingual). — Stick, staff. 

LiNOAM.— The phallic emblem of the order 
of creation, worshipped as an emblem of Siva. 

Litohi. — A kind of plum fruit. {Litchi chi- 
nefutis). 

Longyi.— A waistcloth. 

Maprasa.— A Muslim school for higher 
education. 

Mahadbv. — S ee Shiva. Lit. great god. 

Mahajan. — ^M oney-lender, merchant. 

Mahal. — P lace, house, seraglio; estate for 
which a separate agreement is taken for the 
payment of land revenue ; palace, street, 
district, department. 

Mahalla.— A quarter or part. 

Mahauahopaphyaya.— A (Hindu) title de- 
noting great learning in Sanskrit lore. 

Mahant.— T he head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja. — T he hereditary or personal title 
of Princes and big landlords, commonly among 
the Hindus. Lower in rank is the title of Baja. 
Equivalent Maharana (among Ilajputs). Its 
feminine is Maharani. (MAHA—greut, Baja*» 
King; Bani — Queen). 

Maharaj-Kumar. — S on of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma. — (U t.) A great soul ; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of the 
fiesh and th^ world. 

MAHAViR.-^ee Hanuman. Lit. great hero. 

Mahr — A marriage portion or gift settled 
upon the wife before marriage, contracting by 
writing for such a settlement (Muslim). 

Mahurat. — T he propitious moment fixed 
by astrologers for an important undertakings. 
The word tn Sanskrit and Marathi is “Muhurta''* 
in Gujarati *‘ Murrat '* or ** Mhnrat.** 

MAlPAN.-^n open space of level ground. 

Majlis. — (C onvivial conversation. Assembly. 

Maktab A Muslim elementary school 

Mamlatdar.— (M arathi ** Mamledar ’*).— The 
officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 
duties are executive : syn. tahasildar. 

Mamuli. — C ustomary, practised. 

Manpap, or mandapam. — ^A porch or pillared 
hall, especially of a temple. 

Mantra, Mantar. — Sacred words to proplti^e 
gods ; degenerated to incantation, spell, charm, 
philter. 

Manzil.— S torey, flooi of a house, mansion. 

Maqbara.— B urying place, tomb, sepulchre. 

MASjfb. — A mosque. Jama or Jamai Masjid, 
the principal mosque in a town. 

Mabnap. — S eat of state or throne ; syn. 
gaddi. 

Math.— A Hindu conventual establishment. 

Mavlama. — A man of erudition (Muslim). 

Maulti.— A learned person (Muslim). 

Haunp, ver. Man — A weight varying in 
different localities. The Bengal or Hallway 
mannd Is 82 2/7 lbs. 8tandard^2.28 lbs. 
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Maya — S anskrit term for " Cosmic illusion.'* 

Mela. — A fair. 

Minak. — A pillar or tower. 

Mistri. — A foreman, a cook. 

Mitiiai. — S weetmeat. 

Mofussil. — T he interior of a diatrlct or pro- 
vince as distinguished from the headquarters. 

Monsoon. — (A corruption of the Arabic word 
mawam, meaning a season) ; periodical rain- 
bearing wiiicl.s, applied to the two rainy seasons 
In India : tlie Houtli West Monsoon, from 
June to September, and the North East Monsoon 
which prevails on the tJoroinandel Coast from 
October to Dcceinbcr. 

Moulvi. — A learned person (Muslim). 

Mttazzin. — T he caller of the azan on Muslim 
Smntnons to prayer. 'J’ho call is usually from 
the top of a miiiaiet in a mosque. 

Mubarak. — H appy, blessed, fortunate, sacred 
^ycleoIne, au.si)icious. 

Muiiarr.'VM. — F irst Muslim month, licld sacred 
on ac^couiit of tin* death of Husain, son of Fati- 
mah, daughter t»f tl»e ITojdiet, by Ali. The first 
ten days of the month are observed as days of 
lamentation by Shiah Muhanmindans. 

Mujawik. — C ustodian of Musalman sacred 
place, especially saint’s tomb. 

Mukadam. — C iiicf, leader ; In Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a mercliant 
to supcrintentl landing or shipment of goods. 

Mukhtau (corruptly muklitiar) — (1) a legal 
practitioner wlio afipears in District or subordi- 
nate Criminal Courts ; (i!) any person holding a 
power of attorney on behalf of anotlicr person. 
— llama. — Power of attorney. 

Mukti, ‘ release.* — Death, final reunion of 
individual soul witli world soul ; passing into 
lieavcn for ever ; syn. Moksha. 

M u LLA H . — Doctor , 1 earn ed . 

Munshi. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
I’erso-Arablan language. Secretary or writer. 

'MuNSir. — Judge of the lowest court with 
Civil jurisdiction. 

NACH. — Dance. 

NAGAR.^Clty, town. 

Naik. — A n otlicer in Indian armies corres- 
I'ouding to a Corjmral ; an ancient title. * 

Namaste, Namaskar (Bengal). — I salute you. 

Namaz. — P rayer. 

Nauhoz.— N ew Year's day, being that 
on wliich the Sun enters tiie Aries. 

NaW'ab, — A title borne by Musalmans, corres- 
I'ouding to that of llaja or Maharaja among 
Hindus. 

Nawabzada.-— S on of a Nawab. 

Nazar, Nazarana. — S ight; presents and 
olft r.s made on the occa.slun of visit to or of 
tlie landlord or any superior. 

Nikaii.— (,! t!lohratlon of the Muhammadan 
marriage contract. 

Nim, ‘neem.—A tree, tnefia azadirachta^ 
margosa.— Prefix, Imllcatiiig half, e.g.\ Nim- 
liakim, quack. 

Nirvana. — (B uddhlft) Final release or 
salvation. 

Nizam. — T he title of the ruler of Hyderabad. 
^ Nullah, Nala.— A narrow watercourse, or 
drain. 


Paddy. — llice in tlic husk. 

Paejama, Pajama, Payjama. — L ong drawers 
or loose trousers. 

Pag, Paori, Paoiya.— A turban, a head- 
dress. 

Paisa, Pice. — A copper coin '^rorth one 
farthing ; also used as a generic term for money. — 
WaUah — Moneyed . 

Pakistan. — L iterally, land of the pure; 
term generally applied to Muslim League 
scheme of partitioning India into Muslim and 
Hindu States. 

Pakka, Pucca.— I lipe, mature, complete, 
cooked, strong, adept. 

Palki. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — T he betel viiu', Pipe JH.tel. Tlic Imf 
is clunved with the dried a reca nut which is thence 
incorrectly called )tet(‘l-mit. Nee SUPARI. 

Panch.\ma. — L ow caste (Soutliern India). 

Panciiayat. — A committee for management 
of the affairs of a caste or village ; arbitra- 
tors. Theoretically the papcliayat has five 
(pamdi) members. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, applied to a person 
versed in the Hindu scriptures. Also commonly 
used by Brabmans. 

Pankiia, more commonly Punkah. — F an. 

Pansui’ari — D istribution Qf Pan (leaf of betel 
vine) and Supari (fruit of betel palm) (g. v.) as 
a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

P.vRDA, purdah. — A vmuI or curtain ; the 
practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 
goshu. 

•Pardanasiiin. — W omen who observe purdah. 

PARUANAi — sub-district : see Thasil. 

Pasuto, Pasutu. — L anguage of the N. W. F. 
tribes and Pathans. 

Patel. — T he headman of a village, invested 
with some magisterial and revenue functions. 

Patwari. — A village, accountant, a land 
steward; syn. karnam. Madras; kulkarni, 
Bombay, Deccan; talati, (lujarat; Shanl)hog, 
Mysore, Kauara and Coorg ; Mandnl, Assam ; 
Tapedar, Sind. 

Peon, Cuaprast. — B earer, orderly. 

Peshkau. — O ne wiu) brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 

Pll.AO (pulao).— A dish of rice cooked with 
ghee and other ingredients, and by Anglo-In- 
dians specifically used of chicken or meat cooked 
with rice and spiecs. 

Pinjkapol. — {Pinjra, a cage), an animal 
hospital, mostly maintained by the Jains; 
an animal infirmary. 

PlPAL. — Saered fig-tree. T'irvs Jieiijiosa. 

Put. — A Maliomcdan saint or religious teacher. 

PONQYI. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

Pkabh.st Phkki.— L it, “ Morning roui^,” 
parties going round early in the moriilug sinpng 
political songs. 

PrcCA. — An Urdu w'ord meaning good, 
correct, substantial, of standard quality of 
measurement, as contrasted with Kutvha. 

PUJA. — Worslup (Hindu). 

PUJAIU. — The priest. 

Pundit. — S ee Pandit. 

Purana. — D id, also applied to certain Hindu 
religious books. 
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Purdah. — A veil or curtain ; the practice of 
keeping women in seclusion. 

PURNA Swaraj.— C omplete independence or 
self-government. 

PlTROHiT. — A domestic chaplain, Hindu. 

Quaid-e-Azam. — A great leader. 

Badha. — C onsort of Krishna. 

Bag, Bagni. — Mode in Indian music, tune. 

Bais. — W ealthy, a chief citizen. 

Bait AT or Btot, — F armer. 

Baj. — G overnment, Sovereignty, reign ; mason. 

Baja. — A Hindu chief or landlord, excep- 
tionally used by Muslims; inferior to “ Maharaja." 
The feminine is Rani (Queen). 

Raja Mantrapravina. — A n eminent adminis- 
trator (a title conferred by Rulers of certain 
Indian States). 

Bamayana. — N ational epic of Hindus. Hama, 
one of the nine Incarnations of Vishnu, is the 
hero of the poem. 

Ramazan. — N inth month of the Muhammadan 
year Which is observed as a strict fast from dawn 
to sunset of each day in the month. 

Bana. — ^A title borne by some Bajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Bang Mahal. — T he palace of pleasure. 

Bani. — T he wife or widow of a Baja. 

Bao.— A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Baja. Also 
a common surname. 

Rasul. —Prophet, Muhammad. 

Bath. — A chariot formerly, now refers to 
car used for Hindu gods on ceremonial occasions. 

Rickshaw. — A one or two seated vehicle on 
two wheels, drawn by man. 

Biasaldar.— C ommander of a troop of horses. 

Biyasat. — G overnment, state (applied to 
an Indian State). 

Boti. — B read, unleavened thin flat bread. 

Boza. — ^M uslim fast during Ramazan. 

Ryot. — A corruption bf the Arabic word 
ra'iyyai, a subject, a peasant. 

Ryotwari. — T he system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sabha. — A ssembly, meeting, congress. 

Saohivottama. — A mo=t distiiiguisbed minis- 
ter (a title conferred by Jlulcrs of certain Indian 
States). 

Sadar. — T he headquarters of a district. 

Sadhu. — A Hindu ascetic, a religious man. 

Sahib, Sahab, Sahkb.— A term of respectful 
address. Often added to names. A term used 
to or of a European. A European. 

Sahukar, Saukar, So wkar.— M oney-lender, 
banker, dealer in money, exclianger, etc. 

Said, Saiyad, Sayed, Sayid, Saiyid, Sidi, 
Sybd, Syud. — V arious forms for a title adopted 
by tiiose who claim direct descent from Muham- 
naaa. A descendant of Husain, grandson of 
Huhammad. 

Salam. — F ormed from the abbreviation of 
Sana-allah allahiwa Sallam, the blessing and 
peace of God be with him. Usual term of 
•alutatioD. Peace, safety. 

Samiti. — A ssociation, union, assembly. 

Sanad.— A charter or grant; any kind of 
deed of grants. Diploma. Signature. 

Sandal.— T he fragrant wood of a tree, the 
SatUalum Al^m, 


Sangathan. — L iterally tying together, proper 
development. A movement wldch alms at 
unity and the growth of knowledge of the art 
of selfdefcnco among Hindus. The Hindu 
counterpart of the Musalman " Tanzim." 

Sangram Samiti.— W ar Council In Civil 
Disobedience movement. 

Sannyabi. — H indu ascetic. 

Sarai, Sarae.— C aravansary. 

Sarasvati. — The wife of Bralima : Goddess of 
all arts and scicnce.s. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar). — L it. A 
leader. A title. In practice all Sikhs bejir the 
title. Government titles — Sardar Bahadur and 
Sardar Sahab. 

Sari.— C loth worn by women. 

Sarkar.— T he Government, state. 

Satee.— S uicide by widow on funeral pyre of 
her husband. 

Satyagraha.— ( lit. Insistence on or accep- 
tance of trutli), passive resistance. 

Seer. — A weight or measure varying in size 
In different parts of the country. 

Satyagrahi.— A passive rcsister, one who will 
follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

Seth, Shkth.— M erchant, banker, rich man. 

Shabash. — B ravo 1 Excellent I 

Shahid.— A (]\fuslim) martyr. 

Shahzada. — S on of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic).— Lit. a chief. 

Suams-Ul-Ulama.— A Mohammedan title 
denoting "learned." 

Shamsheu-Jang. — "S word of Battle" (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore, the royal 
and the prime minister's families of Nepal). 

Sharbat, Sherbet.— B everage, cold drink 
of syrup, etc. 

Shariyat.— L aws of Mohammed, justice, 
equity. 

Shastras.— T he religious law-books of the 
Hindus. 

Sher, Ser, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
in different parts of the country. The standard 
seer is 2.057 lbs., or^2 lbs. O oz. drs.' 

SiiiAS. — Muslims who accept All as Hie first 
lawfful Khalifa and sticccssor of the prophet 
and wlio therefore reject Abu Bakr, Thnar and 
Usman, .tlio first three Khalifas of the Sunni 
Muslims^ as usurpers. 

Shikar.— H unting. 

Shiva.— G od of destruction. 

Shraddha, Saradh.— H indu ceremony of 
offering oblations to departed ones. 

Shri. — L it. fortune, i)eauty ; Goddess^ of 
Fortune, anotiicr name for Lakshmi. A Sans- 
krit term used by Hindus to denote " Mr." or 
’ * Esqiriro ’ ’ ; tills term is common before Hindu 
names. 

Shuijut, Siiriyut.— S ame as the honorific 
Shri. Shortened form 8j. 

SiiRiYUTA, Shriyukta (long a) — Fcm. of 
Srlyut, Bliortcncd form Sja. 

SiiROPF, Sarkaf.— B anker, money-changer. 

Shroti.— L iterally "lieard." The Vedas 
revealed to Inspired sages. 

Shuddhi. — L iterally puriflcatlon. A move- 
ment of conversion among Hindus particularly 
of those whose ancestors were Hindus and who 
have retained many Hindu practices. 

Sikh. — D isciple. A sect of the Punjab, the 
disciples of Nanak, established In the early part 
of the 16th century. 
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SiNDHiA.— See under “ Gaekwak.” 

SiNOH, SiNtiHA. — Lion. A title used by all 
Sikhs and some Hindus. 

SiPAHi, SupoY, Sepal — A n Indian soldier. 
SiTAR. — A kind of Ruitar with three strings. 
Smriti. — TJnrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
ShrutI, the revealed Vedas. Books of Hindu Law. 
Sowar. — A mounted soldier or constable. 
SOWKAR — See Sahtjkar. 

Sradph. — Funeral obsequies, consisting in 
offering rice, fruits, etc., to the departed ones. 

Stupa (tope), — A Buddhist or Jain tumulus, 
usually of brick or stone, hemispherical, 
containing relics or marking sacred 8iK)ts. 
Sultan.— A King. 

Sunni. — T he sect of Muslima who accept the 
first four Khalifas as lawful successors of tlie 
Propliet and who receive the " si.x authentic *’ 
books of tradition- They embrace by far the 
greatsr part of the Muiiammadan world. 

SUPARI. — Tlie seed or nut of the palm, Areca. 
SWAPESI. — Of one’s own country ; made in 
India. 

SURAJ, ScRyA.— Sun. 

SWAML— A Hindu religious ascetic ; husband, 
lord. 

Tabmoh.^ — T he Muslim conversion movement 
of. Sudd hi. 

Tabut.- -C offin. 

Tahail. — A revenue sub-division of a district. 
Tahsildar. — T he officer in charge of a 
tahsil ; syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay. 

Takli. — S mall distaff for spinning yarn 
revived by Mr. (iandhi. 

Tal. — L ake. Musical time. 

Talak. — M uslim term for divorce. Utter- 
ance of thi.H term thrice by tlie husband In 
presence of the wife dissolves the marriage. 

Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar. | 
A revenue sub-division of a District, In Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore ; syn. tahsil. 

Talukdar. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. An official 
in the Hyderabad State, corresponding to the 
Magistrate and Collector (First Talukdar) or 
Deputy Magistrates and Collectors (Second and 
Third Talukdars). 

Tamasha.— Entertainment, gala. In sarcastic 
sense, exhibition. 

Tamtam, tumtum. — A North Indian name 
for a light trap or cart. 

Tanga, Tonga.-— A one orttwo-horsed, two- 
wheeled, vehicle with a covered top ; syn. 
Shigiiram. 

Tanzim. — L iterall V " organisation.” A move- 
ment among the Muslims which aim.s at-securlng a 
clo-ser approach to unity of Muslims. Hee San- 
gathan. 

Tappal.— T he Post. 

i’ARl, Toddy. — Tlie sap of the date, palmyra, 
or coconut palm, used as a drink, after 
fermentation. Also made from rice. 

Tatty.— .S flf Khas-Khas. 

Tazu. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Miiharram festival ; syn. tabut ,> Marathi, dola. 
Tazut-Nama.— L etter of condolence, 

Thugobk or Thagi. — R obbery after strangu- 
biiion of the victim, practised by Thugs w'ho 
formed an association of professional murderers 
«nd robbers. 

Thakur.— A title of respect applied to Brali- 
inaiiB or a petty chief. 
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Thana. — P olice-station, hence, its jurisdic- 
tion. 

Tika.— C eremonial anointing on the forehead. 
Tika Sahbb. — H eir-apparent. 

Tilak.— A streak on the fore-head or 
elsewhere on the upper part of the body ; sect 
(at some places caste) mark on the forehead 
among Hindus. 

Tindal, tandel. — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship- 

Tola. — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy), 179.666 exactly. 

Tonga. — A two- wheeled vehicle drawn by a 
pony. 

Ulema (Plural of Alim). — Muslim learned 
men. The term usually includes all religious 
teachers, such as Imams, Muftis, Qazis and 
Mbulvis. 

USTAD. — Master, teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science. 

Uthamna. — A mong Hindus, visit to console, 
paid on second or third day after the death 
of a person. Among Parsis a religious ceremony 
held on the third day after death. 

Vaid or Vaidya. — P ractitioner of Hindu 
system of medicine ; also a caste. 

Vakil. — A class of legal practitioners, entitled 
to practice in High Courts. 

Veda. — R evealed sacred hooks of Hindus. 
Vedanta.— S ystem of Hindii philosophy. 
It professes that only Brahma; (God) exists 
and all else is Maya or cosmic illusion. 
VniARA.— A Buddhist monastery. ‘ 

Vishnu.— G od of protection. 

Wala, Walla. — A suffix, Indicating owner, 
dealer, agent, keeper. 

Waqf. — A Muslim religious or charitable 
endowment. 

Watan.— N ative country. Country. In 
Bombay Presidency used mostly of the land or 
cash ailowauce enjoyed by the person who 
performs some service useful to Government 
or to the village community. 

Wazir. — C hief minister, a Muhammadan term 
which is anglicised as Viziar. 

WiLAYAT. — England, Europe. 

Yama. — H indu god of death. 

Yoga. — ( 1) 4 system of Hindu philosophy 
leading to Yoga or union with God. (2) Prac- 
tice of control of breath, senses, sensations, 
etc., said to give supernatural powers of l)cdy 
and mind. Ultimate aim is Mukti. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who practises Yoga. 
Yunani, Unani.— L it. Greek; the system 
of medicine practised by Muslims. 

Zada.— B orn. Nawab-Zada.— Son of a 

Nawab. 

Zauindar.— A landholder. 

ZamindarI. — An estate; the system of 
tenure in which land revenue Is Imposed on 
an individual for a Mahal as opposed to Byotari 
or former’s tenure system. 

Z AN ANA. — ^Female, feminine. Hence women’s 
aparturent, harem. 

Zari.— O oid thread, anything woven with 
gold thread. 

ZiLA.— A District. 

ZiND ABAD.— Long live. 

ZULM, ZULUM, Zalum.— T yranny, oppression. 
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Next to the comf)lt xlon of the people, which 
varies froii» fair to black, the tourist's atten- 
tion in India Is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In Its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of u piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many on ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally witli trousers, sometimes 
w'ltli a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few loaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will* not meet tlm tourist's 
eye. Children, either abaolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist In 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Maluliar coast, as 
In Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater mrt of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a f^ion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk Is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both tbe shoul- 
ders like a Homan toga. Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, rcaciuog at least down to 
the calves : tbe sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fuslilon 
is not obsolete. I'he Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt. In which 
one may carry money or a weapon., if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown In’ the head- 
dress. More tliau seventy ighapes of caps, 
habi, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and tlie United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims : long strips of cloth wound 
rounjd tiie head or the cap in ail possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the ’’ parrot's 
*' of the Maratha turban — ali these fashions 
have been evolved by difierent communities 
and in difierent places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer Is a Hindu, Mahomedan or pars!, and 
whether he bails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 

Fasbioit Variations.— Fashions often vary 
wltb climate and occupation. Tbe Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch In his pocket : yet, as 
he mmt work for long hours in water, he does 
not cover his legs, but suspends only a coloured 
kerchief from bis waist in front. The Fathan 
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of the cold north-west wears loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with Its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work In the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumei} 
^tabiy the Indian Christians and Parsls. Most 
Farsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover tliofr feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of clotli over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussalman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are Qosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted tbe Mussalman practice of Bccluslon. 
In tlie Dekhan and in Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of tbe head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns. Hindu men do not. as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The former generally remove 
ttic hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grow It in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep tho hair cropped in ttie European 
fashion, which is also followed by Pnrsls and 
Indian Oliristiaus. Most Mussalmans gr^w 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsls and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadlius or Balragis as dis- 
tinguished from Sunyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding gracie in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the iiead, the ears, tbe nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later — and tbe toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects Its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation Is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
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ibo lotus, the rose, and the cbampoka, are amone 
the most popular object of representation in 
gold or silver. 

Caste Marks. — Caste marks constitiite a 
mode oC personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of tlie higher castes. The simplest 
mark la a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when It is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshml is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the fpfehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Budraksha 
etoeocarpuB ^anitfUf, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shalvas, 


respectively. The LIngayats, a Shalva sect 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing tiie Linga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagls, ascetics, besides wearing Uudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear Utelr bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gwls In whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also bo seen round ttjcir necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of itappiness, 
nor may they deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose iu former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
association?. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the Sikh Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasl 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 
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i he personal name of most Hindus denotes | 
a materiakobject, colour, or quality, an animal, ' 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated ' 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, I 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, i 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the hlg^r classes as well. Appa 8 aheb, 
Anna Rao, Babajl, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhal, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It Is 
possible that In early society the belief In the 
re-birth ol departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural | 
than to call a man whlt«, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gem. diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrol, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics. Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black : 
Bhima terrible : Naknla a mongoose : Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shringa a horn. Atnong 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond : Ratna or Ratan a jewel : Sonu 
01 Chinna gold : Veil! or Belli, in the Dm vidian 
languages, means whitt> metal or silver. Men 
iiri! often called after the days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter Upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animlsts ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreac^d spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce we name 


I of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
i spirits sometimes bear the name.s ot human 
I beings, the reason seems to be ti>at tliey were 
■ originally human. 

I High-caste practices.— The higb caste 
Hindu, on the other band, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earn^. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names bis children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturestiue. Shiva is liappy : Vishnu is 
! a pervader : Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Kesbava has fine hair : Rama is a delighter : 
Lakshmaua is lucky : Naiayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s liosts ; Dinakara 
Is the luminary that masea the day : Siibrab- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Slta is a 
furrow : Savitn a ray of liglit : Tara a star : 
Radha prosperity : Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments: Bhama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and VTshnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children . 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. 

Family names.— When a person rises In 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule, 
that the title Sbarma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Yarma to a Ksbatriya’s, 
Gupta to a Yalshyas, and Dasa to a Shodra’s. 
This rule la fairly well observed in the case of 
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the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a i5hudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shlvaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one* 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Alyangar to their names. Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattadtiarya, Upadhyaya, 
Mnkhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanlcai profession of studying and teach* 
log the sacred books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become more popular than the ancient ; 
Varma. The Sindhi Mid, as in Gidumal, ! 
means brave and has the same force. Baja 
changed into Baya, Bao and Bai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not oimflned to any caste. 
The Bengali family names, like Bose and Ghose, 
Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Quha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudaliyat 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles wnich 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Kayar and Menon are 
the titles of Important castes in Malabar. Bam, 
Lai, Band, Cband, are among the additions 
ma^ to personal names in Northern India. 
SufiSxes like Jl, as In Bamjl or Jamsbedjl, the 
Kauarese Appa, the Telugn Gam, the feminine ^ 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, I 
Baba, Laia, Sobhl. Pandit, Baja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 


Professional names.-— Family names some- 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kuikarni, ]>e8hpande, Ghitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are tbe names of ofilces held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a caue*scJler, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To Insert the father's name 
I between one's personal and the family name is 
I a common practice in Western India. It la 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
' certain place, the suffix ‘ kar ' or * wallah * Is 
I added to the name of the place and it makes a 
! family surname in Western India. Thus we 
! may have Chiplimkars and Suratwallahs, or 
. without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Maiubaris and Bllimorlas, as among Parsis. 

! Thus Vasudev, Panduiang.Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev, his 
father's name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
; iunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musaiman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. Tbe agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghuiam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munsbi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Ihbi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Klian 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. Tbe Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames frequently 
indicate a profession or a place, as in the cases 
of Hindus In Western India. Bathwaliab, 
B.eadymODey, Contractor, SaklatwalJah Aden- 
wallah and others like them are tell-tale, names. 
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Sculpture < 

Geofraphical Limits.— 'Indian Art, like the 
art of any oth<T (country, is an orjianically grown 
part of the. life of the conritry and must be viewed 
In its histori<*.a1 development. Strictly speaking, 
Indian Art (lorviprises only the artistic creations 
of the Indian T'enlnsnla and the plains and foot- 
hills of the J^lorth. To these must he added the 
arts of C/'eylon. and Kepal because of their close 
aftiiiities to tlie art of India proper. In a wider 
sense Indian Art embraces lUso Burma, Blam, 
Indo-China, Java, Bali and the Malayan Archi- 
pelagos which, colonised by Indians, bore for 
centuries the imprint of the motheiian<l on their 
arts. lull lienees of Indian Art arc also felt in 
Central Asia, China and even Japan. 

Characteristicc of Indian Art.— Indian Art 
i.s almost completely a religious art. Creation as 
well as contem]>latlon of a work of art is a devo- 
tional act. From this it follows that Indian Art 
is predominantly spiritual and contemplative 
and not comieruetl with tlic representat ion 'Of ap- 
]K:arances. In that it is akin to the arts of most 
Asiatic jieople and to the arts of medieval Europe 
before the Kenalssamie. Form in Indian Art 
achieves symbolical meaning. Without the 
help of correct auatomy and perspective, Indian 
artists till their works Mith life from within, 
^iaturalistic to a degree, they give expression to 
the internal forces of nature Ihrougii its visible 
form. T)ie essential qualities of Indian Art are 
its inherent rhythm and vitality arul its plastic 
power whicli, in painting and s<!ul]>ture alike, 
nraelies a perfection hardly ever matched in 
W orld Art. 

Indian Artittt.— Indian Art, up to very recent 
times, was uuonymoiis, i.e., hanlly any names 
of individual artists were known or connected 
with any ]mrticular work of Art. Tlie arts of 
aiieient and medieval India sprung from the co- 
o]ierative elfort of craftsmen guilds wlio worked 
in tlic employ of rulers or religious institutions. 
In the course of time a collection of scriptnres 
came into being, tlu‘ shilpa shastra, whicli laid 
down certain rules to he followed in the creation 
of religious images, luiildiugs, etc. W'hile these 
manuals were originally meant to guide design 
without interference in the creative w'ork of the 
artist, they liad, in the long run, a sterilizing 
igfect on tlu! artists' imagination and may have 
contributed to the tlecline of Indian Art. 

History ol Indian Sculpture and Paint- 
ing,— Art in India is alw'ays Indian riHiardless 
of the rellgioiKS or dynastic powers wdiich 
it. ha])]>emMi to serve at dilferent times. 
The formerly aecejited divi.sion of Indian Art 
into Buddhist, Jain ami Hindu should, for this 
reason, lie given up. Bcligion couhl give nothing 
more tlian tliemes to the artist. The idiom of 
c.vpression was always Indian, itaciul and pro- 
vincial peculiarities can be t-rai-ed in all Indian 
styles, but what seiiarales the provinces of 
Indian Art !.s subsidiary to what they have in 
common ” (S. Kramrisch). Indian art in all 
times and in all fiarts of India has a Uavour of its 
own. The Inherent strength of this art enabled 
it to absorb imd overcome uiiuinrous foreign in- 
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fluences (such as Greek, Persian,* Scythian, etc.) 
without being altered in its course. 

Chronology,— The chronology of Indian Art 
is a difficult problem because of the so often un- 
certain historical background and because of the 
diversity and complexity of contemporary styles 
in a large sub-continent. For Instance, elements 
of the classical and medieval styles survived in 
South India up to the 18th century A.D. while in 
the North, owing to Muslim and other influences, 
totally new forms developed. The classification 
of iieriods given here tries to do justice to the 
development of styles and is based on a broad 
dynastic framework. 

Tiefjinningft : — The art of the Indus Valley 
(approx. 3,000 B.C.). 

Archaic : — Maurya Art (3rd Century B.C.). 

Early Classic : — Post Maurya Art (2nd and 
1st Century B.C.). » 

Ivuslian and Andhra Art (1st — 3rd Century 
A.D.). 

Classic : — Gupta Art ( 4th — 6th Century 
A.D.). 

Post Gupta .Art (7th- 91 h Centnry A.D.), 

Medieval Art (9th — 18th Century A.D.). 

Modern Art (from 1900 A.D.). 

Early Art.— The excavations of Sir John 
Marsliall and others in the Indus valley at 
Moheujodaro and in llarrappa in the Punjab 
discovered an ancient Indian civilisation which 
in about 3000 B. C. had already reached a 
considerable degree of refinement. The high 
standards of culture and art in the Indus valley 
indicate a long development during times in 
wdiich the rest of India persisted in various 
stages of the younger stone-age. Trade connec- 
tioii.s between the Indus valley and Sumeria in 
Mesoi>otamia and cultural affinities are docu- 
mented also in the arts. But in many forms 
and symbols Mohenjodaro heralds the beginning 
of Indian art. with a strong Dravidian flavour. 
Outstamiiug are animal engravings on seals and 
little statuettes in terracotta, stone or 
bronze, amongst which a bronze gtrl In a dancing 
pose anticipates later qualities of Indian plastic 
art. 

From Mohenjodaro to about 300 B.C. hardly 
any traces of aitlstic activities in India survive, 
yet we know from the description of houses 
ami palaces in the great epics that painting. 
Image making and tlie minor arts existed. The 
Intervening time saw* the arrival of the Aryans 
in India and the coming into being of the three 
great iiidhiu religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism 
and Jainism. The archaic sculptures, made 
under tlte jiatronage of tlie Buddliist Maurya 
rulers, retain vestiges of earlier and more 
primitive cults in the large “ y(d:sha " stone 
statues of Besuagar and Mathura (Muttra). 
Soberly naturalistic animal sculpture adorns 
the capitals of Asokan edict pillars, Persian 
and Greek influences, if present, are only 
superficial. 
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Beirtnningt of Classic Art.— -After the fall 
of the Maurya Empire, the Sunjxa? ruleil in the 
North, the Amihrns in the South (2iul — Ist 
century Ji.C.). Tlic roimst seulpture of earlier 
staiiPs is m:«tlti|plia.blo by a ]KM>etralin}» llowimr 
rhj'thm. The characteristic voluptuous forms 
of Indian art. fiirovieh vlilch pulsates the 
sap of life, make their ap]>earance ' in the 
VakshI fi;;znres of the liharhnt stupa rails. A 
certain an^uhirit y and llatncss of modeirm:4 ore 
gradually heinu overcome. The art of the 
T)eriod is almost exclusively Huddhist. Its 
famous cenl res are Eharhut, Sanchi, Budh Gaya, 
Matlmra and Patali]>iitra (Patn i), Bhaia in the 
AVestern (Jhats ami Xhmgi in South India. 
Scnlptnre am! relief (and most j*robahly not 
snrvivintt paintirc,') Avere \ised to illustrate 
relitrious teachin^x on the rails, jiates and w.alls of 
stupas (relic moumls wliich inul become the 
centres of worship) and in the monasteries and 
chapels atta<-)»c(i tf) them, fn the reliefs 
depictin'.: Buddha's life or tliat of his prevums 
incarnations (jatakas\ Bmhllia is never pre- 
sented in human form, but hi.s presence is 
shown by .symliols sm li as. the tree of euli'Jthten- 
ment. his footprints, the throne on which l\e 
sat or the ]>latform on which lie used to walk. 
This, fundamentally, un-Indian principle indi- 
cates the Aryan t'omi>onent of Indian art, 
while the huoyant, pas.sionate fliinres of 
** yakshis ” on the Satichl gates are pre-Bndd- 
hist in spirit and in the true Indian tradition. 
The wealth of form nmi movement, the invtrn- 
tiveiiess of comisosition and the <-ontrolled dy- 
nairiisni ctf tills tairh art ushers in the classic era. 

Kuahan and Andhra Art.— The first and 
second centuries saw the power of the 

Ktishan empire establishing itself in the North- 
West and North of India, wliilo the Andhras 
ruled the SoiiMi. The <;las.sic jtro'^U'ess shows 
itself in increased )>la>tie penetration of large-size 
.sculptures and in greater v'tality. The i-entre 
of artisti<- «ucatlon is Mathura (Muttta), Budd- 
Idsm is still the predominant tlmmo. Matlmra 
creates the Indian Buddha imrme in direct 
continuation of t he .Mauryan tradition of large- 
size stone tiiiures. overcoming bulk, and crmle- 
ness in spirited modelling. Praiddy sensnons, 
but in a ditfercrif wav from the mules of the 
Grc'ik s<-hools, are the female tigures of Matlmra 
and other eentres. Most ]>rol>ahly originating 
from alaeiginal symbols of f.rtility, these 
graceful if vobimino»is nyimphs fix, for centuries 
to come, the round-breasted, narrow- wai<ted, 
full-ldl>])ed ideal of feriKile licauty for the Ijidian 
artist. In the StiiiTh, tjjc stupa of Amarav.ati 
has yielded a wealth of magnitieent .«cnl|»tnre. 
More fluid, mellow and exuberant th.nj the 
.\orth, it eome.s nearest to classic pertectiotu 

Early Frefco Paintinsr*.— Belonging t o the 
first century li,C., the fre.sc*o ]iaintings in cave 
9 and Id in Ajanta (Nizam’s homiuions) are 
the earliest well-preserved Indian paintwigs. 
though still earlier wojk survives in .several 
other loealities. rie* liigh level of competence 
in Ajanta provt^.s a long, but lost, history of 
this art. Akin to reliefs if) Bariint and Sanchi, 
these early paintings have airtaidy tiie graceful 
outlines of later work, 

Crmeco-Indian Art — From the fir^Jt century 
A. D. onwards a pecajliar hybrid art develops in 
the North-West of India, the Gandliara country. 


Through the direct contact withGraeco-Scythlan 
and Parthian neighbours, Hellciiistlc forms were 
applied to Indian Buddhist themes. It is 
possible that the human presentation of Buddha 
was tried her(i first but in a ditlerent spirit from 
that of Matlmra, The Gandhara school Is 
famous for the quantity of its output and for 
fine workmansliip. From an artistic T>olnt it 
is inferior and derivative. Its chief infercst Is 
archaeological. A later sclmol of the did aqd 
-1th century, produoul sculiduro of baroqiio 
quality mainly iu stucco. 

Classic Art of the Gupta Age. 

(1) Sculpture . — In 320 A. 1>. Chandragnpta 
founded the. (iii|ita dynasty from Patna,' 
wldch w’as to be the dominant )) 0 W<^r 
in India for about 2.50 years. The main 
centre.s of Biitld[)ist sculpture arc Mathura, 

I Sarnath, Ajanta, .\urangabad and others, 
Panranic llm<lnisin came to the forefront 
during this period ami the most powmful Brah- 
pianic.'d art was iwodiieed all over India, 
especially in Beogarh, Badaml and Aihole 
(J>edcan). I’daygiri (imar Sanchi). Gwalior and 
man:^ other }>laces. Stylistic differences of 
Western and Eastctrn scrhools become more 
pronounced, although the homogeneity of 
Iiidian Art Is not broken. The art of the Gupta 
perio<l can best be cluiraeterised by the word 
.s|dritual. The latent naturalisnr of earlier 
period.s is now overcome or harnessed to the 
spiritual representations of sni>erhiiman, elemen- 
tary or eosn)ical powers. The Imman figure is 
only the vehicle' of transcendental forces. The 
artist masters evt^ry inood from tl»e lyrical to 
the terribh*. The Bnddh.'i images of Mathura 
and Sarnath are in their classic slmplllicaitlon 
and perfection of imxh'lllng, in their serene 
S{»iritua!ity arxl dignity an»ongst ll)e world’s 
supremo religions images. Tlie ItOJir ir)(iarnatloti 
of Vishnu in tblaygiri Is of impressive power 
which ehanues primitive terror to a deep ex- 
perience of diviru' force. I'he Iconography of 
the lliiidule pantheon is developed during 
thivS age. 

(2) Painting . — Duriieg the sixth ami seventh 
ceidmy tlje Giijda spirit survives in Indian art 
in s]>ite of the dM;llne and overthrow of tlie 
Gupta empire ; t herefore, in our classification of 
styles they are included in Gupta Art. The art 
of fn^sco painting liad then reached its zenith. 
Ajanta, Bagh (ituddhlst) ami Ihulaml (Brah- 
manical) arc tic* chief centres of this art as it 
survives today, but tlie Jain iiaintings of Sit tana- 
vasal (.So))th India), tiie Brahinanical ])ainti»)gs 
of TirmnalaifHiram and the Singhalese rock 
plcture>. of Sigiilya (Ceylon) testify to an Ail- 
Imlia distribution. 

End of 5th century Sigirlya, Ceylon, 
fitli eentury .. Ajanta Caves )() ami 17 

Bagli, Badami. 

Ttl) eentury . . Ajanta Caves 1 and 2 

Silt anavHsal. Tlruma- 
laliuiram. 

All these p.-tinthigs an? mostly r)arrotivo In 
character. The, painters depict religions legends 
in easily undcrslaiidaide form, making use of 
the eo.stnifie, siatnery and manners of tiielr own 
itline. The eolonrs. made from minerals, are 
bright green, red, brown, yellow, black and 
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blue (Ajanta). The greatest artistic merit of 
these paintings lies in their rhsrthmical, flowing 
outline which indicates the plastic volume of a 
body. Light and shade are unknown, but 
forms are modelled with colour shading. Pers- 
pective in the western sense was not known but 
compositions acliieve a surprising degree . of 
depth. Indian frescoe paintings are not only 
examples of overflowing artistic talent and 
imagination but also an invaluable source of 
information about life in the past. 

Climax of Indian Art.— During the seventh 
and eighth centuries Indian art reaches its 
liigli water mark. The surging power of 
Brahmanism fills Indian sculpture with unheard- 
of virility. Sweeping movement becomes an 
expression of force ; the swelling, rounded forms 
of human or animal bodies become signs of 
l)ent-up energies. The rock-hewn sculptures of 
Elpphanta (near Bombay), Ellora (Deccan) 
and IVIahavallpiiram (seven pagodas, near 
Madras) are the finest representatives of this 
period. In Ellora, the close union between 
sculpture and arcliitecture, so typical for Indian 
art, is carried to an extreme in the Kailasanatba 
temple which, an enormous building, was I 
carved out of solid rock as a whole. 

Medieval Art.— From the 9th and 10th 
centuries onwards Hindu art conquered every 
corner of India, With wider distribution, 
local schools and styles developed in the course 
of time, witliout, however, breaking the unity 
of lodian art. Medieval sculpture was called 
upon to decorate with stone carvings the in- 
nurtierable temples, that were being built, and 
t o provide images for worship in temples and pri- 
vate chapels In stone, bronze or wood. 

While much of the grandeur of the classical 
age survves in medieval sculpture its simplicity 
and force are gradually lost lu an over-elaboration 
of decorative by-work such as jewellery and the 
iconograpldcal attributes of deities. The ten- 
dency towards spiritualism is accentuated^ 
especially under the Influence of tantrie sym- 
bolism. In th(? end, the demands of iconogra- 
I'hical correctness, made on the artist by the 
priests, suppressed his own imagination and 
sensitivity and produced an enormous volume 
ot indifferent and mediocre work. Yet It roust 
be said that art of a hlgVi order was created 
light up to the 18th century. 

The main schools of medieval sculpture are 
the following : Candela School (Khajuraho) 

in Central India, the Pala School of Bihar and 
hengal (partly Buddhist), the Orissa School 
(Ithuvanesvara, Purl and Konarnk), known for 
Its erotic sculptures, the Western School (Qujerat 
^^jputana) with the famous jaln art of 
Mt. Abu and Pa tan ; the Gujarat School 
excelled In finely detailed carving in stone and 
wood and applied Its work also to the decoration 
01 private houses (Ahmedabad) ; the Deccan 
hchool and the Mysore (Hoysala) School with 
trie profuse carvings of Belur, llalebld and 
i^omnathpura ; the Chola School of South India 
which decorated the famous Tanjore temple and 
gave Indian art its finest bronze images; the 
u? school of the 16th century 

Which produced very lively work and the 
Madura School of the 17th century. 


Medieval Paintiiife. — ^It was, not so long 
ago, a widely accepted belief that the art of 
painting died out in India after the 7th century 
and was not revived till the 16th century by the 
miniature paintings of the Moghul Court. But 
there is enough evidence now to show tl^t 
mural painting was practised In India through- 
out the medieval period even if, owing to large 
scale destmctlon (especially In the North) and 
to neglect, little of it survives. Medieval 
painting is of varying vigour and excellence and 
tends, like sculpture, towards an overemphasis 
of decorative detail and to a hardening of 
accepted forms. In Ellora paintings of the 
8th-10th century are preserved, in Tanjore 
frescoes of the llth century. In Polonnaniva in 
Ceylon Buddhist work of the 1 2th century. 
Later work of the Vijayanagar period is known 
and a large volume of murals survives in Jain 
temples and monasteries of Gujerat and in the 
palaces of Bajputana, all dating from a much 
later time. In Cochin and Travancore many 
examples of elaborate Kerala painting can bo 
found belonging to the 16th-10th century. 
Jain paintings in Conjeevaram of the 17th 
and 18th century illustrate the close aflflnity 
between medieval mural art and miniature book 
Illustrations. 

Indian Miniature Paintingt.— The illumina- 
ting and Illustrating of religious scriptures was a 
widespread art In India even If little of it escaped 
destruction with the exception of a large number 
of Jain manuscripts from Gujerat. The earliest, 
painted on palm leaves, date from the 12th and 
13th centuries. They have highly conven- 
tionalized figures with sharp noses and protruding 
eyes. The background la first red, later blue. 
Manuscript illustrations of the Pala period 
(Bengal 12th century) are also known. 

Raiatthani and Pahari Paintiiigt.-Tbe middle of 
the sixteenth century sees the beginning of an 
Indian School of miniature painting in Bajputana 
of great vitality, charm and artistic merit. 
The early B.ajasthanl paintings are known as 
'r(^malaB, pictorial reprcsenUitlons of musical 
moods {lUigai), These paintings have an 
intimate, lyrical flavour and are full of the loving 
devotion which the Valshnava revival brought 
with its intense cult of Krishna. Eajasthaul 
I Painting, like the pahari Schools of the North, 
is strictly formalised i.e. human figures, animals 
1 and trees are represented in a simplified, concep- 
I tual manner but are, nevertheless, very ^ive and 
expressive. The plastic quality of the great 
frescoes U absent, the line very gentle and 
sensitive. The colours are flat, yet brilliant and 
colour schemes vary In the different schools 
(halarM). Perspective Is attempted but not 
in the western, scientific manner. Bajaathanl 
paintings existed up to the 19th century with a 
sharp decline after the end of the 18th century. 
The pahari (Hill) Schools of the Hill States in 
the North, are similar In type to Bajasthani 
painting. They flourished in several kalams 
(Kangra, Basholi, Jammu, etc.) from the 17th 
to 19th century and seem to have absorbed a 
number of artists who became unemployed 
with the decline of Moghul painting under 
Aurangzeb. Eaiasthanl and Pahari paintings 
were influenced to a degree by Moghul painting 
in technical detail without ever giving them- 
selves to the external naturalUm of the latter. 
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Mogfhiil Paintiiif. — Derived from the Tim- 
iirld School of miniature painting In Persia 
and beginning under strong Persian influence 
in the middle of the 10th century, Moghul 
])ainting developed into an Indian art, if that 
term can l>c accepted with reservations. Al- 
ready Akbar eini)loyed Indian artists who 
under the guidance of Persian masters were 
put to the task of illustrating manuscripts. 
Under Jehangir and Shajalian Moghul painting 
reached its climax. Moghul art is a court art, 
limited in its s<;ope, and overshadowed by the 
demand for extreme technical perfection. It 
is individualistic with a clear development of 
personal styles of different artists which are 
known by name,(athing rarely beard of in popular 
Indian art). It is Illustrative, and mainly 
concerned vith the representation of court 
scenes, portraits, historical events, or the 
skilful rendering of flowers or animals. That 
means it is concerned with appearances and 
not with moods or i)oetical feelings as the 
contemporary Indian work. But Indian pain- 
ters did not only lntro<luce Indian, i.t, Hindu 
theme.s into Moghul art, but gradually flavoured 
it with an Indian spirit. In technical excel- 
lence, accurate and delicate drawing, obser- 
vance and taste Moghul art, is unsurpa.ssed The 
wrong notion that the Moghul court art was 
responsilile for the revival of painting in India 
must be given up though a strong influence on 
Kajastliani and Paharl painting is obvious. 
Under Mohamedan rulers offshoots of Moghul 
art develoTMjd in different parts of India such as 
Bijapur, Hyderabad, Ahmednagar, Lucknow, 
etc. 


Modern Art in India. — With the eclipse of 
medieval power.H in India and the arrival of Eu- 
ropean civilisation, the indigenous arts exfieri- 
enced a rapid decline. While folk art and crafts 
survived during the 19th century, the Idgher 
forms of indigenous art died out and were replac- 
ed by imported western art, rarely of more than 
mediocre (umlity. Art schools were initiated 
In India on British models in tlie 19th century 
and attached to the educ.atlonsil system. In 
these the arts of drawing, painting and model- 
ling and certain arts and crafts were taught on 
the lines of western academic tradition. At 
the beginning of this century a revival of tradi- 


tional and indigenous art was propagated by 
Mr. Ha veil, then principal of the Calcutta Art 
School, and by Abanlndranath Tagore and his 
followers. By a reorientation on the lines of 
Ajanta and medieval miniature painting 
these mein began a powerful and successful art 
movement, which, known as the Bengal School, 
very soon influenced artists throughout India. 
Unfortunately, succeeding generations have not 
been able to widen and deepen the flow of this 
new stream but exhausted themselves in an 
imitative mannerism. An outstanding figure 
of this school is Nandalal Bose whose imagina- 
tive force is great. The present principal ol the 
Government School of Art In Calcutta la 
Mr. R. N. Chakarvartl. The School teaches 
fine (western) art, Indian art, commercial art, 
modelling and certain crafts. 

Under Its successive prlncipala Messrs. 
Lockwood Kipling, Griffiths, Greenwood, Cecil 
Burns and Gladstone-Solomon the Sir J. J. 
School of Arts in Bombay has grown Into a 
large and many-sided in.stlt\ition. The School 
favoured thorough training on European lines. 
Under Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon a class 
of mural painting was added in which w-estern 
art w'as fused with Indian decorative principles. 
The School teaches a variety of crafts and 
industrial art.s, such as stone carving, metal 
work, leather work, textile design, etc. It has a 
large commercial art and photographic section 
which was added by its present principal, Mr. C. 
R. Gerrard, A.R.C.A., R.B.A., ll.O.I., F.A.S.A., 
J.P. Under Mr. Gerrard interesting modern 
tendencies developed In painting which seem to 
indicate a union of contemporary European 
work ^ith sound Indian traditions. 

Many art schools flourish in India In different 
centres s^ich as Lahore, Delhi, Lucknow, Benares, 
Shantiniketan, Madras, Mj'sore, Travancore, 
Patna, etc., under the patronage of provincial 
governments, State governments or as private 
institutions. Indian artists of today strive for 
new forms of expression which would be In 
tune with present day life without breaking 
with the ancient traditions of their country. 
A nmst impressive solution for this problem 
was found in the moving paintings of Miss 
Amrita Kher Gil who died prematurely In 
1941. 


Indian Architecture. 


Indian architecture, like Indian sculpture and 

S ainting, is the visible expression of spiritual eon- 
itioos in successive phases. While the require- 
ments of various religious creeds decree and 
modify the forms of Indian buildings, the 
hlstorkal development of the architectural art 
in India is indtcat«:d by a gradual progress of 
oonstnictional tvpes and by the successive usage 
of different building material, such as wood, 
brick or stone, which is primarily independent of 
reii^ous dondnation. The former division of 
Indian architecture Into Buddhist, Jain and 
Hindu styles is for these reasons not satisfaetory 
and should be ^replaced by a dlvisiou based on 
stylistic evidence. The first comprehensive 
work, accessible to lay readers, to give a history 
of styles in Indian architecture is Hr. Percy 
Brown’s India/it ArehiUcture in two volumes 


which njarks a definite advance In the treatmeift 
of tlie subject over Vergusson's Indian and 
Eastern Architecture whii^h, for iimny years, was 
considered to be the standard work. 

The chief cliaracteristics of Indian architec- 
ture, esfieclally in its later stone pliase, are (a) 
Its use of iteavy ntasses ; (h) construction based 
on vertical not lateral pressure, i.e. wltliout true 
arches or true domes ; (c) its plastic treatment 
and close relation.Hhip with sculpture, (d) its un- 
developed treatment of space and (e) its spiritual 
significance and symbolism. These features dis- 
tinguish Indian building from most Western types 
of architecture and from Islamic architecture In 
India, though the latter naturally contains many 
Indian elements. 

History of Stylss.*~*A history of stylet In 
Indian arcldteoture must be based on hlstotlcal 
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development and geographical distribution. 
The overlapping of types in time and space make 
a clear division impossible but the following crude 
clasaiflcatlon may be suggested. 

Brick Architecture of 
the Indus Vplley . . c. 3000 B.C. 

Vedio Wood Architec- 
ture from 1500 B.C. 

Mauryan Architecture. 300 to 200 B.C. 

Sunga and Andhra 
Architecture . . 200 B.C. to 200 A.D. 

Gupta Architecture . . 350 to 650 A.D. 

Early Medieval : 

Northern . . . . 1 

Chalukya . . . . >600 to 800 A.D. 

Kastrakuta . . . . I 

PaUava ..J 

Medieval Architecture : 

Northern (In do-' 

Aryan) Style 

Southern ( D r a v i - >750 to 1800 A.D. 
dlan) Style 

Western ( C h a - i 

lukyan) Style . . J i 

Indo-Saracenic Archi- 
tecture . . . . 1250 to 1300 A.D. 

The Indus Valley Cities.*— In Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro and other sites of tlie Indus valley 
extensive cities have been discovered under the 
mud and sand of the river. These cities were 
built from c. 3000 — 2000 B.C. by a people whose 
clilef occupation was trading. The buildings, 
which are carried out in brick in “ English 
bond are plain, functional and without great 
artistic merit. They are mainly houses, store 
houses, baths and wells and no certain traces of 
temples or palaces have yet been found. The 
city drainage system was i>erfect. The corbelled 
arch was used, the true arch being unknown. 

The Vadic Villaca.- After the extinction of 
the Indus cities, wliich may liave spread their 
influence to the Ganges valley, and \^itb the 
invasion of the Aryan tribes a new architecture 
came into existence which, originating from the 
village, developed into the city and palace 
architecture of the epic period. Wood being the 
only building material, hardly any visible traces 
of this period exist ; but the scriptures and the 
Buddhist art of later times give us a faint idea 
of the forms used. The main forms were the 
long house with a vaulted roof constructed with 
bamboo or reed and with horse-shoe shaped 
“ sun windows *’ on either end ; circular village 
hots (and perhaps shrines) and the wooden fence 
with wooden cowgates In the South are 
found ** dolmens " covered with a single stab of 
stone, and in Kajgriha, the ancient capital of 
Maghada, cyolopean fortifications in stone W'ero 
carried to a height of 12 feet. 

Maiiryaii Ardbltactnra. — With the esta- 
blishment of a lai^e political power under Asoka 
the use of a more permanent stone arcldtecture I 
was gradually introduced. Mopumenta of this 
period Include (a) 13 monoUthio edict pillars, 
some with beautifully carved animal figures on 
hell shaped capitals (Persian influence) ; (6) 


I remains of a large, three storied wooden palace 
near Patna 8Ui)ported on stone pillars ; (c) 
several itupai or Buddhist relic mounds buiit 
largely in brick and {d) a group of rock*cut eaves 
in the Barabar Hills in Bihar. Stupas are 
circular mounts inclosing some relic casket and 
surmounted by a ceremonial iinibreHa. 'J’hey 
were the chief object ot Buddhist worship. The 
rock caves are an imitation of w(X)den buildings 
and indicate the existence of small circular 
shrines with a hall in front, quite probably of 
vedic origin. 

The Great Stupas. — During almost four 
centuries, from 200 B.C. to 200 A.D., under two 
great dynasties, the Suiigas of the North and the 
Andhras of the South, Jimldhist zeal gave India 
some of the most rcmarkalfle monuments. The 
stupas, which were founded in Mauryan times, 
were now enlarged and beautified. In tliis 
period they are stonefaced, with a stone casket 
and umbrella on top, surrounded by stone rail- 
ings in which arc set four doorways or toranas. 
All forms, though carried out in stone, betray 
their w' 0 ()den origin. Sculpture and relief are 
used profusely to decorate the sacred shrines. 
Here also the conversion to stone from other 
materials is indicated by an inscription which 
says that the southern gateway of the great stupa 
of Sanehi was made by the ivory ( arvers of Besna- 
gar. Tire most famous stupas are those of 8anchl 
(Bhopal State), Barhut (C.I.), Biulh Gaya, 
Sarnath, and Amaravati in Madras Presidency 
which is the latest and most elal)orate one. 

Roclr Templet. — To serve priests, monks 
and lay worshij)i)ers, temples and mona.^terics 
were built, mainly in Inick and wood. Little of 
these has survived but tlieir exact replicas liave 
come tons, carved from solid rock in tlie shape of 
cave temples and monasteries. Tlie practice 
of hewing slirines out of solid ro<;k had begun 
under Asoka, but in the centuries just before and 
alter the Christian era it was widely practised 
and the largest caves (Karli, 121 ft. long, ft. 
wide and 45 ft. high) reach ( ousiderable 
proportions. 

Buddhist caves are generally of two tyjics — 
ehaityas or chapels, and vihara-s or monasteries. 
The ehaityas are long apsidal buildings with a 
vaulted roof and a horse-shoe wimlow over the 
entrance. The interior is divided into a nave for 
the priests and aisles for the lay w orshi])pers 
by means of a double row of pillars. At the 
apsidal end is a stupa, ehaityas are thus re- 
markably similar to Christian i)asilicus . I ’ iharas 
are rectangular Imlls surrounded by cells and 
having (in a later development) a sanctum in tJ» 
centre of the hackwall containing a Buddlia 
image. Some viharas are double-storied, in 
boUi vikara and chaitya, the structural features 
of wood architecture have be(;n imitated to the 
last detail. The most important groui>s of 
caves of this period are those of Bhaja, Kon<lane, 
Pltalkliora, Bedsa, Nasik, Ajanta, Ellora, Junnar 
and Kanherl, all in Western India. Jain caves 
ol a ditlerent type, dating from the second to the 
first century B.C. are situated near Cuttack in 
Orissa. Buddhist rock architecture continued 
with4 variations of stylo up to 660 A.D. In the 
Qsndhsra country of N.-W. India another style 
of Buddhist arcldtecture developed under mixed 
[Greek, Scythian, Persian and Indian Influence, 
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The Gupta Temple.-— During the Gupta age 
<c. 350 — 050 A.D.) a flood of creative energy 
swept over India. It is diirlng this period that 
the later Hindu temifle begins to take shape. 
Wood architecture is gradually replaced by stone 
masonry. Indian biiUders used the simple con- 
struction of pillar and bracket supporting beams. 
Arches, except corbelled arches, were not used. 
Pillars and beams are, preferably, monolithic, 
i.tf., made from single large slabs of stone. 
Masonry consists of large, very well worked 
atones bonded ulthout mortar. 

The reawakening of Prahmln culture soon 
developed its own forms for houses of w'orship 
suited to its ritual requirements and expressive 
of its own religious spirit, Buddlilst chaitya 
halls were designed for congregational worship, 
wliile Hindu ritual demanded a house for the 
image and enough room for individual w'orship 
ipvja). I'irst, the apsidal temple of Buddlilst 
usage is adapted by the Hindus. In Ter and 
Cherzala (S. India) are found brick and plaster 
chaitya temples of the 4th century, dedicated to 
Hindu worship. The Durga temple of Aihole 
in the Bijapur district is an apsidal stone struc- 
ture dating from the oth or 6th century, though 
its shikhara or spire may be of a later period. 
Typical of the Gupta age are flat roofed temples 
consisting of a square sanctum with a pillared 
porch. They arc found in Udayglrl (Bhopal), 
Sanchi, 3'igowa, Bhumara and Nachna Kuthara 
(CM.) and in Aihole (I^d Khan Temple). They 
belong to the 4th and .5th centuries. Some have 
another cell on the roof which may mark the 
beginning development of the shikhara. In the 
Ganges valley originates a form of brick temple 
consisting of a square shrine with a pyramidal 
roof which is made up by duplicating the roof 
twice or repeatedly (Bhitargaon near Cawmpore). 
The principle of double shrines or elevated j 
shiiiies with repeated stories was known in the 1 
North of India for a Jong time, and is recorded in 
several relief carvings or plaquettes from Mathura 
(2nd century A.D.). The large temple of Budh 
Gaya In its original form may have been a similar 
structure. The earliest temple with a true shi- 
khara seems to be the Dasavatara temple in Deo- 
garh near Jhansi belonging perhaps to the middle 
of the 6th century. The nortliern temples have 
pillars with bell-shaped capitals or with “vase 
and flower '* capitals, the Deccan temples use 
square pilasters with heavy brackets. 

Development of Indian Temple Stylet. — 

During the 200 years from 600 to 800 A.D. the 
medieval Indian temple is established in its main 
forms and styles. The typical temple consists of 
a cell which houses the image (Garbha Graha — 
womb-house), and a pillared hall {mandap). 
Originally not connected, these two parts were 
joined by an intermediate chamber i^aniaraJla). 
Leading into the main hall are one or several 
porches {ardhi-mandap). The cell is surmounted 
fay a shikhara (spire or pyramidal roof) wliich is 
the main distinguisliing mark of temple styles. 
The whole temple may be raised on a platform 
and be surrounded by an enclosure through 
which leads a gateway (gopuram). 

The origin of the shikhara is still obscure. Many 
theories have been put forward deducing its 
form from the bamboo tower of processional cars, 
from multiple ceremonial umbrellas over Bud- 


dhist shrines, etc. It seems that the principle of 
duplicated and repeated roofs of diminishing site 
gives thg most satisfactory answer to the problem. 

In the seventh and eighth century, the two 
main forms of shikharas, tie northern curvilinear 
spire and the southern pyramid, are found side by 
side in Aihole and Pattakadal, old capitals of the 
Chalukyau dynasties. At Bhuvaiieshvar in 
Orissa, the northern style unfolds in many beau- 
tiful temples (from 760 A.D.). ' The rock cut 
temples of the “ seven pagodas” at Mahavali- 
purain near Madras, excavated by the Pallavas of 
the 7th century, show how the earliest southern 
temples grow out of commoir forms of preceding 
times : the house, the village sluino, the Buddhist 
chaitya and the many-storied Buddhist monas- 
tery. .It is the latter with its ascending stories, 
decorated with many little chaitya cells, that 
leads to the pyramidal roof or vhnana of the 
southern temple. Under the Rastrakuta family 
which overwhelmed the Chaliikyans in Western 
India during the 8th century, rock-cut caves and 
temples, Shaiva in character, were excavated in 
Elephanta and Ellora (Deccan). The Kailasa- 
nath temple of Ellora is a complete Dravidlan 
structural temple carved in solid rock. 

Medieval Templet. — The time from the 8th to 
the 13th century is the great ago of temple- 
building in India, comparable in its achieve- 
ment only to the age of Gothic cathedral 
building in Europe. The three maiiT* styles 
are now clearly differentiated, the northern 
or Indo-Aryan style emphasising the perpendi- 
cular, the southern or Dravidlan style stressing 
the horizontal, while the Chalukyan or 
western style combines elements of both the 
other. Apart from Bhuvaneshvar in Orissa, the 
northern style comes into full flower in Khajuraho 
;in Bundelkhand, in llajputuiia (Mount Abu), 
Gujerat (Modhera), Osia in Marwar, in the Dec- 
can (Ambamath) and many other xflaces. 

The Dravidlan Temple. — In the south, tem- 
ple architecture develops independently through 
its successive phases, nominated after the leading 
dynasties :Pallava(600 — 000), Chola (900 — 1160), 
Pandya (1100--1360), Vijayanagar (1350—1565), 
Madura ( 1 600 — and after). Tyincal of the south- 
ern temple is the addition of spreading pillared 
balls and long covered corridors. The temple 
compound expands into a whole complex of 
buildings surrounded by largo walls. The en- 
trance gates are marked by impressive pyramidal 
tow'ers (goparams) which grow larger in time and 
far exceed the vimana in size. Famous Dravl- 
dian temples, in their order of origin, are the 
Kailasanath of Gonjoeveram, the great temple of ^ 
Tanjore, the Vlthala temple of Vijayanagar and 
the Meenakshi temple of Madura. 

The Chalukyan temples, combining N-orth and 
South in their structures, arc noteworthy for their' 
star-shaped plan and their lavish use of decora- 
tive carving. Beginning with the imposing 
I temples of Pattakadal the style readies its climax 
in the countless temples of Darwar and the pro- 
fusely carved temples of Mysore (Belur, Ilaleold, 
Somnathpura) of the 12th century which belong 
to tlie finest in India. 

Other Stylet. — Local developments of tem- 
ple-building include the temples of Kashmir, the 
temples with multiple roofs of Malabar and 
Nepal, and the later temples of Bengal with the 
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“ thatched hut ” type roof. Civilian architec- 
ture, though of eq\iaf importance as sacred ar- 
chitecture, has left fewer traces. The palaces of 
Rajputana give an indication of its type. With 
the Mohammedan conquests in the north, Indian 
architecture declined in the 13th century. In 
the south it survived till the 18th century though, 
wliilo growing in size and pretension, declining 
in taste and artistic feeling. 

Indo»Saracenic Architecture. — This begins 
in India with the 13th century after the perma- 
nent occupation of the Mohammedans. Their 
first mosques were constructed of the materials 
of Hindu and Jalna temples, and sometimes with 
comparatively slight alterations. The Quivwat- 
ul-Islam mosque near the Qutb Miuar in Delhi 
and the Ar/tai-din-ka-jhompra mosque in Ajmer 
are the best examples of this kind. Gradually 
new methods and principles of construction were 
introduced from Persia and other Islamic coun- 
tries of the West. The Mohammedans brought 
the arch and the true dome, they used mortar 
(which became necessary because of tlie lateral 
pressure exercised by arches) and they introduced 
novel types of buildings (the mosque and the 
tomb). They laid greater emphasis on the per- 
fection and the proportions of interior spaces 
than the Indian temple builders who did not re- 
(jiiire lofty spaces. The Mohammedan architec- 
ture of India varied at different periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at tlic same t ime c-haructerised by elaborate 
richness of ornamentation. The Qutb Minar and 
the tombs of lltitmish and Ala-ud-din Khllji are 
typical examples. The tomb of Ghlasuddin Tugh- 
lak at Tuglilakabad, the Lodi tombs, and lastly 
the tomb of Shcr Shah at Sasaram in Bihar 
clearly illustrate the subsequent progress of 
Pathan architecture. Of the Sharqi style we 
have tlirec mosques in Jaunpur, besides several 
tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a third 
form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, and 
we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang’s Tomb, 
.Tahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as the most 
notable ln8l.anccs of the secular and ecclesiastical 
styles of the Malwa Pathans. The Mohamme- 
dans of Bengal again developed their style, some- 
what feeble and ornate, and Gaur and Pandua 
teem with the ruins of buildings of this type, the 
most important of which are the Adina Masjid 
of Sikandar Shah, the Bklakhi Mosque, Barad- 
wari Masjid, Lattan Masjid, a small golden 
mosque and so forth. The Rulers of the Bah- 
inani dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also 
great builders, and adorned their capitals with 
important buildings. The most striking of these 
is the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an oi)en court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. “ Of the various forms which 
the Saracenic architecture assumed,” says Fer- 
gusson, ” that of Ahmedabad may probably be 
considered to be the most elegant.” It is notable 
for its carved stone work ; and the work of the 
perforated stone windows inSidlSayyid’s mosque, 
the carved niches of the mlnars of many other 
mosques, the sculptured Mihrabs and domed and 
panelled roofs is so exquLslte that it will rival 
anything of the sort executed elsewhere at any 
period. Ho other style is so essentially Hindu. 
In complete contrast with this was the form of 


arcMtecture employed by tlie AdU Shahi dynasty 
of Bijapur. There is here relatively little trace 
of Hindu forms or details. The principal build- 
ings now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtari Mahal, Ibrahim Rauza 
and Mosque and the Gol Gurahaz. The latter is 
supposed to have the largest dome in existence. 
Like their predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, 
the Moghuls were a great building race. Their 
style first began to evolve itself during the reign 
of Akbar In a combination of Hindu and Moliam- 
medan features. Noteworthy among the Hm- 
peror’s buildings are the tomb of Humayiin, and 
the palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s time his tomb at Lahore and tlic tomb 
of Itimad-ud-daula at Agra are the most typical 
structures. The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Sliah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail and it was 
during his reign that the luxurious buildings in 
the forts at Delhi and Agra and the most splendid 
of the Moghul tombs, the Taj Malial at Agra, tiio 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, were constructed. 

I The Motl Masjid in Agra Fort is another surpas- 
singly pure and elegant monument of his time. 

I Modern Architecture in India. — With the 
arrival of Europeans in India, western styles of 
aijchltecture were soon introduced. The Portu- 
guese built churches and palaces in an agreeable 
baroque style. The early British colonial style 
of which many pleasant examples survive, espe- 
cially in South India, was appealing in its sim- 
plicity and its clever adaptation to the Indian 
climate. During the 19th century public build- 
ings were erected in a hybrid style composed of 
classic, romanesque, Gothic and Indian elements 
comparable with the derivative styles of the 
Victorian epoch in Europe. In more recent 
times, two 8(;hools of thought have fought for 
supremacy in India ; the one propagating a re- 
vival of indigenous Indian art as still practised 
by the Indian ” master builders ” surviving in 
Rajputana and other parts of the country ; the 
other proclaiming the development of a modern 
architecture on western lines. The ” master 
builder ” has undoubtedly inherited a great deal 
of the craft, the taste and the sensitive artistic 
feeling of his forefathers, but his structural kn 9 W- 
ledge is totally inadequate for modern require- 
ments. The western school has found more 
widespread acceptance. The work of building 
the now capital in Delhi was entrust-ed to Sir 
Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker. This 
most ambitious scheme, incorporating the design 
and planning of a whole new city, has led to a 
new style of official architecture, the merit of 
which is still a controversial question. The con- 
temporary use of reinforced concrete structures, 
though indubitably cheaper, safer and faster, 
emphasises the dangers of standardisation and 
suppression of national character. The solution 
to the problem will have to be found by a young 
generation of Indian architects who, while fully 
trained in modern methods of construction, are 
yet conscious of the glorious artistic heritage of 
their country. 

Schools of Architecture, — A School of Archi- 
tecture, recognised by the R.I.B.A., is part of 
the Sir J. J. School of Arts In Bombay. Its pro- 
fessors of Architecture since 1913 wore R. W. 
Cable, H. Foster King and Claude Batley ; the 
present Professor of Architecture is Mr. C. M. 
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Master, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.I.T.A. The Indian 
Institute of Architects, affiliated to the Eoyal 
Institute of Britisli Architects in 1925, co-operate 
Hith the K.I.B.A, in conducting the Final, 
K.I.B.A. Examinations in Bombay. Other! 


schools preparing students for government 
examinations in architecture are (1) the Kala 
Bhiivan, Baroda ; (2) the Architectural Aca- 
demy, Bombay ; (3) the Calcutta University ; 
(4) the Polytechnic Institute, New Delhi. 


Indian Arts 

Tt Is In the arts and cTafts of a people that its 
heritage of artistic feeling, design and religious 
belief remain alive over many hundreds, if not 
thousainis, of years. India absorbed throughout 
her long history innumerable foreign influences 
Into her arts. * Beginning with the fusion of 
Aryan and indigenous Indian (Dravidian) art 
during the first millenium B.C., over the influx of 
Greek, Persian, Hellenistic, central Asiatic or far- 
eastern elements in pre-Gupta and Gupta times, 
to the blending of Islamic with Indian forms of 
design after the Mohammedan conquest and even 
to the absorption of European features, the arts 
• and crafts of India have adopted new designs, 
fused them irith old ones and infused them with 
the spirit and the sensitiveness of this country. 
Two main elements can be discerned in Indian 
‘design : on the one hand we luive the geometrical 
•element of the northern nomads in which ail 
natural forms are reduced to decorative patterns. 
This element came into India in successive waves 
with the Aryans, the Scythians, the White Huns, 
ttho Mongols and the Muslims. The other cle- 
iment, which might be taken as belonging to the 
i indigenous Indian South, is more exuberant and 
uses natural forms such as human or animal 
iflgures with greater freedom. The desire to 
•decorate even the humblest articles of daily use 
»nd to introduce beauty into every feature of life 
iias been inherent In India from time immemorial 
and has even survived, sadly weakened, the in- 
dustrial revolution of o\ii age. The gay and 
tasteful dresses of Indian village folk of today 
testify to the indestructible artistic sense of this 
ancient race. 

Pottery. — In the excavations of Mohenjodaro 
and other Indus valley sites pottery of thOth 
and drd miUenlum B.C. has been found, of pleas- 
ing shape and with very decorative paintings in 
black or red in which animal forms feature pro- 
minently. Up to the present time, the potter's 
wares are usually of good functional design and 
quite often painted. Well kno>^ii is the glased 
ware from Agra. Terracotta work has found 
manifold adaptations in India throughout the 
ages, a particularly beautiful one in the terracotta 
reliefs on 17th century temples in Bengal. Glazed 
tiles were used by the Mohammedans for archi- 
tectural deocKration. The many coloured tile 
mosaics of Lahore Fort are famous. 

Steos Work. — Carved stone work is the princi- 
pal form of decoration on Hindu or Moham- 
medan buildings. Hanging from fully sculptur- 
ed figure friezes to the finest trellis work it is 
found on buildings of every epoch. Well known 
for the skill and the Imagination displayed, are 
the marble temples of DUwara in Mount 
Aha and the Hoysala temples of Mysore. Mus- 
lim buildiiigs are soberer in their ornamentation. 
The stone carvers of Ahmedabad excelled in 
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delicate “ joK ” (stone tracery) work for windows 
(Sidl Sayyld’s mosque). On buildings of the 
Pathan dynasty of Delhi wonderful decorative 
use has been made of carved Persian or Arabic 
lettering (Qutb Minar). The use of marble inlay 
and mosaic work became fashionable under the 
Moghuls and led to mastership in the costly art 
of “ pietra dura ” in which precious stones are 
inlaid in marble in most delicate and delightful 
flower x)atterns. The stone masons of modem 
•Jaipur are highly skilled in architectural carving. 

Wood Work. — Wood carving was in India, af 
in most other countries, the mother of the art of 
stone carving. With a fine range of precious 
timbers suitable for the purpose, wood has always 
played an important part in Indian building and 
decoration. Typical are the carved house front 
in Ahmedabad and other Gujerat cities, in Nasik, 
in the Punjab, etc. 16th and 17th century Jain 
temples in Ahmedabad are carved in wood and 
painted right up to their domes teeming with 
multitudes of figures. They are the prototype of 
the stone carved temple ceilings of Mount Abu. 
Richly carved furniture is made today in Kash- 
mir (walnut) and in South India (rose wood and 
black wood). Decorative carving In sandalwood 
for domestic or religious purposes is at home in 
South India. 

Ivory. — An inscription in Sanchi (Ist century 
B.U.) says that part of the stone relief work of 
the Southgate was done by the ivory carvers of 
Besnagar. This alone proves the close inter- 
relation of all the arts and crafts in India. Still a 
flourishing art in South India (Mysore, Tra van- 
core) and in Delhi, ivory articles find a ready 
market in India and overseas. Though of perfect 
finish, modern w'ork lacks the sensitive scidptur- 
ing of earlier work. 

Motel Wmrk. — With the exception of weaving 
the metal industry employed and still employs 
the greatest nun>ber of craftsmen in India and the 
greatest variety of methods and techniques. 
There is hardly a jilace in India where metal ob- 
jects are not made in one form or other. Iroh 
and steel, known from early times, were mainly 
used in weapons. The best damascened blades 
come from South India and Kaiputana. Brass 
and copper go to make the plain but beautiful 
untensUs of domestic use {lota, huqqa, etc.) and 
ceremonial lamps, images, vessels, etc. for reli- 
gious worship. I'heae articles are cast, hammer- 
ed, chased, Inlaid, encrusted or otherwise worked. 
The South Indian image maker’s {ithapaii) bronze 
or brass castings are marvels of this craft. Well 
known is bidri ware (from Bldar tn Hyderabad), 
in which "silver Is inlaid in a dark motal alloy or 
koftgari ware, best from Muradabad, Punjab, in 
which gold and sil vqr are inlaid In steel. Gold and 
sliver, in reTOuss^ or filigree, are worked into fine 
articlee in Kashmir, Lucknow and otherplaoes. 
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Jcwtiknr. — From time immemorial jewellery 
of rich design was made in India, and worn by 
both sexes. Simple beads of polished precious 
stones have been found in many prehistoric and 
early historic sites. Classic and medieval sculp- 
tures and paintings tell us about the endless 
variety of jewellery, to describe which would 
require a large treatise. Flowers being the most 
primitive form of adornment, many forms of 
jewellery, up to the present day, derive name and 
shape from floral prototypes. Perhaps the finest 
jewellery work is done in gold enamelling, Lahore 
and Jaipur giving the choicest pieces. Typical 
of India is the incrustration of gold and sliver 
with gems which are always cabochon cut (never 
facetted as modern European jewellery) for a 
fuller colour effect. Another very ancient tech- 
nique is gold and silver filigree applied to orna- 
ments. Nothing can compare with the exube- 
rant splendour of Indian jewellery, though the 
skill in stone-cutting and also in setting has not 
always reached the level of western craftsmen. 

Lanuer work and papier mache. — Lac being 
an indigenous Indian product, laquer work in 
varlotis techniques has assumed industrial pro- 
ortlons in many parts of the country. Best 
nown perhaps are the products of the Kashmiri 
craftsmen, especially in connection with papier 
machi painting. Lac turnery for furniture, toys 
and other objects is a widespread art in western 
India, es))eciaily in Kathiawar and Quierat. In 
Sawantwadi (Konkan Coast) a small laquer 
industry produces artificial fruits, playing cards, 
toys, etc. ^ 

T«xtU<«s. — No other country, East or West, 
has ever excelled India In the weaving of cotton 
and silken fabrics. Since ancient times, Indian 
textiles were in great demand in all world markets. 
There is hardly a technique or art in fabric mak- 
ing that was or is not known in India. A very 
short enumeration must suffice : Patola silks of 
Gujerat, in which the threads are variously dyed 


before weaving ; fine silks and brocades from 
Benares, Murshidabad, Hyderabad, Madras, 
Tanior#and other places ; finely woven woollen 
Kashmir shawls ; delicate muslins from Dacca ; 
tie-dyed fabrics from Rajputana ; various forms 
of dye-painting on cotton (qalmdar, similar to 
Javanese batic) from South India ; printed silks 
and cottons from all parts of the country, some 
of the finest cotton prints coming from Sanganir 
near Jaipur. As there is no limit to the styles of 
embroidery, mention may be made only of the 
phvlkari work of the Punjab, the colourful em- 
broideries of Kathiawar and the world-famous 
Kashmir shawls. Carpet making is at. home In 
Northern India. Especially under Akbar in the 
16th century, gorgeous rugs and carpets were 
made, exquisite in colour and fabric ; yet the 
finest work from Persia was never equalled. 

It has been estimated that there are still 
million handlooms in India, and the industry 
though depressed by the competition of the 
power loom, is surviving with part of its wealth of 
artistic sense and skill. 

Rangolis. — Worth mentioning are the artistic 
designs made by the women of India with colour- 
ed powders on the floor or on the doorstep of their 
houses as festival decoration. Preserving the 
age-old designs of religious symbolism, they are 
known in all parts of the country in a great 
variety of patterns (rangoH in Gujerat, alpona 
in Bengal, kolam in South India, etc.) 

There can be no doubt that the skill and artis- 
tic sense of the Indian craftsman is still alive, 
perhaps slumbering. As Mr. Fred H. Andrews 
said, “ deterioration is not the fault of the crafts- 
man but of his employer.” Well directed official 
and private patronage can do much to save the 
cultural heritage of the arts and crafts in India 
which may, otherwise, fall victim to progressing 
industrialisation . 
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Although India is one of the most ancient 
lands in the world and tlie cradle of an ancient 
civilisation, it has long remained in the back- 
ground owing to the absence of written histories 
going back to the earliest period as in the case 
of other ancient lands such as Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. Just over a hundred years 
ago the foundation of Indian Archseology 
was laid by Prlnsep, who first deciphered the 
aucient Brahml script and thus opened the way 
to the knowledge of the edicts of the Emperor 
Asoka and other ancient documents, which 
till then were a sealed book to the natives of 
the soil. Since then a large number of scholars 
both Indian and European have helped in 
building up the edifice of Indian Archseology 
which though fairly compithensive is stlU 
incomplete in several respects. 

The story of Indian Archeology commences 
with the b^innlngs of human existence in the 
▼ast sub-eontinent. The rough and chipped 
stone implements discovered m various parts 
of the country, particular^ In the eastern 
districts <tf the ludras Prealdanoy, and the 


valleys of the Sabarmati, Narmada and the 
Godavari have yielded hundreds of implements 
which show the first attempts made by man to 
work his tools with which to master his surround- 
ings. Two of these paleolithic implements 
were found In association with the bones of 
extinct animals, one from Bhiitra In Narsingpur 
district, C.P. on the banks of the Narmada 
and the other from Munsi on the upper Godavari. 
The age of the paleoliths determined mostly 
by gemogical considerations may be anywhere 
from 50,000 to 200.000 years, and the great 
Interval of time between the microlltj|ic aM 
the paleolithic periods is shown by ’ nearly 
a hundred feet of alluvial and wind blown less 
deposits in the valley of the Sabarmati river. 

The whole field of prehistory is gradually 
receiving much attention, which is expected to 
systematise our knowledge of the earliest in- 
habitants of India and systematic work has 
been recently attempted at several sites in 
Madras, Mayiirbhanj Rajpipla and Baroda State. 
Neolithic man, who used a large variety of polish- 
ed atohe implements, was more widely distributed 
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throiiKhout the country, particularly in thei 
Peninsula and the Yindhyan regiow and 
hi** skeletal remains have for the first time been 
unearthed In Gujerat. To this perl^ must also 
be dated some of the earliest megalithic tombs 
which occur in a ^reat variety of forms in the 
central and southern parts of the Peninsula, 
althou^di a vast majority belong to the iron 
age and some even persist to our age. The 
knowledge of metals supervened at a later 
stage but its development has been different 
in northern and southern India. Thus in 
northern India the copper implements of the 
Oangetic Valley and the copper and bronze 
antiquities of the Indus culture exclude any 
knowledge of iron. In the south, however, 
though certain recent finds in Reichur Dt. 
do not exclude the knowledge of copper smelting 
in the Peninsula, the neolithic settlements of the 
Bellary district seem to have been Immediately 
followed by the knowledge of the smelting of 
iron, as evidenced by the large scale furnaces 
whii'h stand in the shape of cinder mounds 
notably those at Kudatinl. It is clear, how- 
ever, that while cx)pper and bronze were 
known in the north in the fourth millennium 
B.C. tlie south may have been generally content 
with tlie use of stone Implements right up to 
the first raellennium B.C. until stone was sup- 
planted by iron. It is remarkable that in some of 
the localities in the ancient Deccan, comprising 
the Bombay Karnatic, the Ceded Districts of 
Madras, south Hyderabad and North Mysore, 
stone Implements and painted pottery, are 
followed by antiquities of the regular historic 
period. This gives the hope that a regular 
sequence can be established and links forged be- 
tween the history and prehistory of the Deccan. 

The most Interesting and well developed 
phase of the prehistoric civilization of India is, 
however, that represented by the recent exca- 
vations at Harappa in the Punjab and Mohen- 
Jo-daro in Sind. These have completely revolu- 
tionized ideas on this subject and proved that 
as far back as the 3rd or 4th milleimlum 
B.C. and probably much earlier still, India 
was In possession of a highly developed civiliza- 
tion with well-planned and populous cities, well 
built houses, temples and public buildings of 
brick carefully constructed w'clls and a system 
of drains and many other amenities not always 
enjoyed at that f>erio<i by the peoples of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. Both at Mohen- 
jo-daro and Harappa there are the remains of 
some 5 or 6 cities super-imposed one upon the 
ruins of another. 

The structures that have so far been exposed 
at Mohen-jo-daro belong to tlie three latest cities 
on the site which do not appear to l>e far removed 
fjMun each other in date, style of architecture 
<^othC|| cultural elements. Most of the stnic- 
tures are dwelling houses, but there are others 
which appear to have been temples and one — 
of particularly massive proportions— is a 
large bath, surrounded by fenestrated galleries 
and hall.s. Another massive and extensive 
building found at Harappa appears to have 
l:>cen a p*iblic granary. All were built of 
well burnt brick and most of them were of 
two or more stweys with staircases giving 
access to the upi>er rooms. In and around 
the ruins have been found many minor anti- 
quities including gold and silver jewellery, 


some remarkable statuary in stone and copper, 
engraved seals of stone, ivory and paste, some of 
them exquisite specimens of glyptic art, copper 
implements and vessels, terracotta figurines and 
toys, shell ornaments, potteries, both painted 
and plain and polished stone weights progress- 
ively a.scendliig in a regular scale all denoting 
a well-developed artistic sense and business- 
like habits. 

These discoveries establish the existence In 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4ti* and 3rd 
millennia B.C. of a highly developed city life; 
and the presence, in many of the liouses, of wells 
and batluooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- 
rior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it Is a point of Interest tliat the si)ecimens of 
wheat found at Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa 
resemble the common variety growni in the 
Punjab today. Besides bread, their food 
appears to have included beef, mutton, and 
pork, the flesh of tortoises, turtles and gharial, 
fresh fish from the Indus and dried fish from 
the sea coast. Among their domesticated 
animals were the humped Indian bull, the 
buffalo, a short horned bull, the sheep, pig, 
dog and elephant. Besides gold and silver 
they used copper, tin, bronze and lead; they 
were familiar with the arts of spinning and 
weaving and with cultivation of^ cotton and 
had attained a high degree of ptoflcicncy in 
the Jeweller's and potter's arts. 

That they possessed a well -developed system 
of writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
a thousand tablets engraved with well-executed 
animal devices and plctographic legends in an 
unknown script. The method of disposal of 
the dead at Mohen-jo-daro is uncertain but at 
Harappa two types of burial have been met 
with, namely, complete burials or fractional 
along, with funerary pottery, and “ pot burials." 
Only 27 of the latter were found to contain 
skulls and human bones and are seemingly 
post-exposure fractional burials. 

The late .Sir Aurcl Stein’s survey of the whole of 
Baluchistan and his last journey in Bahawalpiir 
and Las Bela States have added to our know- 
ledge a number of ancient sites of the preblstorlc 
cpo(;h. Among tl*e iiO or more .sites in Sind, 
discovered mostly by the efforts of the late 
Mr. Majuindar, at least three are now recognised 
as representing distinct pliases, some e^irlier ai»d 
some later than the main culture of Harappa 
and Mohen-jo-daro. 

The Indus Valley culture lias now been 
traced in the North-east as far as Rupar in the 
Ambala District, relatively close to the water- 
shed of the Sutlej and Jumna and it is there- 
fore highly improbable that this civilization 
was confined to the Indus Valley. There can 
hardly be any reasonable doubt that future 
researches will trace it or its successors into the 
Valley of the (binges where already painted 
pottery has hwm traced In the earliest levels. 
On the souMi-east, tills prehistoric culture 
has lieen traced upto Limbdi State in Kathiawar. 
Of the long perimi of more than 2,(K)0 years 
that separates the pre-historic monuments 
referred to above from the historic period of 
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•India, little is yet known exeept some painted 
pottery but there is every hope that this gap in 
oiir knowledge may he filled in by further finds 
in the western U.P. and Punjab. From the time 
of the Mauryas, t.e., 4th eentiiry B.C,, the history 
of architec'tnn^ and the formative arts of India 
are clear and cnii he tracxMl with relative preci- 
sion. The flnaiici d striugenry and difficult condi- 
tions caused V)y the world w’sr cannot allow the 
jtrogramme of excavation to be extendc<I as 
might be wished but efforts are being con.stantly 
mad(‘ by eanu'st workers to extend the bounds 
of khowledgti. 

Mauryan Monuments. — The earliest monu- 
ments of the historical period that have come 
dowfi to us relate to the Mauryan i)criod from 
which time (uiwards the main currents of Indian 
Archaeology are pretty clear, tliaiiks to tlie 
systematic research of the last half a century 
aud in pnrficular the field work of the last 
four decades. The iMauryan monuments 
include certain caves in flic liarahar hills near 
Cava the remains <»f a [dllarcd hall nc;ir Patna 
(ancient I'ataliiuifra), remains of tlic wooden 
palisade near Patna, a number of stupas at 
liitfercnt ]ilaee.s, built of large sired bricks 
trailitiouallv aftiibuted to Asokn, and a wealth 
ftf minor autiMuiiies suelj as sculptures, terra- 
(ottas, beads, etc., reeovercal in th(‘ exeavalions 
at i'atna, ’la\il.i (Hir mound), lleiiares and 
S irnath and in course of the sewage operations 
a . I'atna. 

'ri»e rock and pillar edicts of Asoka {Circa 
il.iu li.C.), dcsi^rvo special mention. His major 
ruck edicts nrr engraved in seven places, 
r aging from Shahbazgarld in the Peshawar 
i iistriet to .lonnagiri in the Karnul District in the 
south. Amongst the tliirtccn pillars of Asoka 
(tu'sides tho Klephant capital of a 14th at 
Saiikisa and a triigment of a 15tU at Benares) 
ten hear his inscriptions. Of these the Laurlya- 
.Nandaiigarh column lu th^Champaran District, 
rirluit, is practically uninjured. Special mention 
must be made hero of the gttipu at Piprahwa 
opened by P<^ppe in 1898, whicli yielded a large 
st()ne box containing an inscribed steatite or 
soapi-stone reli(juary with a niimher of relics 
iiud beautiful precious stones now preserved at 
t!ic Indian Afusenin, Calcuttjr. The inscription 
vvriiten in characters of the 4th-3rd century 
lit'., .s(>eak8 of tlie relics being of the Buddlia 
(iiiusclf and enshrined by lils kinsmen, the 
.S.tkyas, 

Sun^a Art. — The Alanryas were followed in 
tim seeoial century B.C. hv the Sungas in the 
' iist, wliile in north-west India (ira'co-Bactriau 
M-i. rs Were gradually < \retiOing thuir sway. | 
I lio UnddlusT stupa at Bharhut (Nagaud State, 

' ' lUTid India) is tho most typi<*ul and remarkahle 
mimiiment of this perioil illustrating the simple 
luii rxiiressivc character of the art. Besides 
(it'.liciu ory inscriptions the labels inscribed 
on the H.'ihrhut panels are of uniqtie importance. 
Viiiifiuitie.s ot this pcriotl particularly terraeotm 
ligiuines with ex(!ui>itc ornamentation have 
l>een found in the excavations of city sites all 
over North India, notably Kosam and Blilta 
»mar Allahabad /Vhichehhatra near ilareiHy, 
l *< rmie.s anil Patna, 

Sanchi Monumentt. — The best ]>reserved in 
the series of early Buddhist mouumenUs in India 
'TO Mie rnngtdticeut Buddhist remains at Sanchi I 


In Bhopal State. Here the main stupa of which 
the core probably belongs to the time of Asoka, 
was later faced with stone and surrounded by a 
stone railing with four great gateways, one at 
each cardinal point, sometime about the first 
century B.C. Besides the stupas, a number of 
other buildings, temples, apsidal halls and mo- 
nasteries of different periods form a sjilendid 
galaxy, illustrating the principal pihases of ttie 
religion of the Buddha, from its early days to its 
decline. 

Taxila. — The extensive remains of tho ancient 
city of Taxila, near Rawalpindi, are among the 
most important in the coutffcfy, constituting 
three different cities that nourished in adjacent 
sites in successive epochs and a number of 
monastic establishments centered around slupies, 
situated in the suburbs or pierebed on the tops 
of hillocks in the vicinity, lor over a quarter 
of century, Sir John Marshal’s labours here 
have .served to elucidate the sjilendid hi-iory 
and culture of this centre, the meiUlMg- 
place of the three great civilizations of India, 
Greece and Persia. The most prosperous city 
was the Indo-Scythian city, now known as 
Sirkap, dating from a century on either side of 
the Cliristian era with regularly planned streets 
houses and palaces, the antiquities iiom wiiicli 
including exquisite jewellery, beads, coins all 
kinds of household obje(!ts ami pottirv. etc., 
form the bull; of the exhibits of the fine Museum 
on the spot. 

Mathura. — Mathura one of the most import- 
ant religious and art centres in northern India, 
from ancient times was galvanised into activity 
from the second century A.D. onwards. Here 
the abundance of red sandstone In the neigh- 
bourhood was availed of by the followers of all 
the religions and some of the earliest lirahrnau- 
ical and Jain images were manufactured liere. 
in a peculiarly attractive and playful thougli 
sensuous art. From Mathura the Buddha 
image and some of the Hellenistic motifs 
travelled further to the east and soutli and 
even to the distant Buddhist school of the 
lower Krishna valley as ut Amravati, Nagar- 
Junikonda and other places. By the fourth 
century A.D. the Hellenistio element in Indian 
art was, however, completely absorbed when 
under the stimulus of the Gupta Empire Indian 
art reached its golden age. 

The Gupta Age. — The rl^e of the Gupta 
dynasty lu northern India early in the fourth 
century was a signal for the hiLrh wafer mark 
of Indian achievement in literature, .art and 
sculpture. A thoughtful synthesis of the best 
impulses of Indian art and the foreign influences 
were brought about in this t»eiiod of which tiie 
keynote wa.sa broad intellectu.disin and a balance 
between spiritual thouglit and material expres- 
sion. The beat sculpture of ttiis period has 
been found in Sarnath, Multia, Deogarh and 
Garhwa in the United Provim es. while examples 
of terracotta and ndnor arts Icne liccn found in 
all north Indian excavations, 8;iruath, where 
Buddldsm first s;uv the light of the day, was the 
most prosperous centre of Bnddhisiu at this time 
and, sigulllcauTly enough, is the centre oi a 
Buddhist revival In India, the .^lulagaudlmkiiti 
vilmra founded here by tim .Vlahaboilhi Society, 
having received from the Govenitmuit "f India 
three Budilhist relics recovertMl from i xciivutions 
at Nugarjimikonda in Aladras, Al n pai lUiia In 
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Stnd and Taxila in the Punjab. In the field of 
religion the Brahmanieal faith was steadily in. 
the ascendency while Buddhism still held Ita 
own, the inteliectualism of the age finding ex> 
pression in a broad spirit of toleranc^ Simpli- 
city of conception and restrained oAament ia 
the keynote of the ar<fiiitecture of this period,, 
examples of wldch are found at Sanchi, Bhumara,. 
and Beogarh in stone and Bhitargaon, Ahich- 
chhatra and other places in brick. A well known, 
monument of the Gupta period is the iron 
pillar .standing in the middle of the open court 
of the mostiue near the Qutb Minar near Delhi,, 
which has an inscription referring to king 
Chandra (identified with Chandragiipta IIV 
circa A.D. 379-413. It is wonderful to find that | 
a bar of wrought iron of sucii dimension should 
have been made in India at this early period 
and still more surprising that not a speck of 
rust appears anywhere bn it inspite of the 
weather action of 15 centuries. Other interest- 
ing examples of wrought iron are the beams 
from Konarak, 12th century, and the iron 
pillar at Dhar C.I., dating back to the time 
of the Paramara king Bhoja early 11th 
eentury. 

The art and architecture of the medieval 
period have been dealt with in the preceding 
chapters. 

Inscnplioiis. — We now come to inscriptions, 
of which vast numbers have been brought to 
light in India and are particularly numerous 
in Soutli India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The former are mostly associated 
with temples of which they record the construc- 
tion or donations, while the copper plate re- 
cords are usually grants of land made by Kings 
on special occasions. In either case, the mention 
of the exploits of the donor and his ancestors 
and the dates (where specified) give ^e student 
of history, valuable contemi^rary material, 
which has made it possible to reconstruct India's 
history, from century to century and dynasty 
b;y dynasty. The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
flued to the north-west of India. Brahmi was 
read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modem vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kharoshthi script was written from 
right to left, and was a modified form of the an- 
cient Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Pun- 
jab during the period of the Persian domination 
In the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A.I)., and was supplanted by 
ib e Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One group of 
Utese has been engraved on rocks, and another 
on pillars. They have been found from Shah- 
basgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar to 
Kigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Oiniar In Ka- 
thiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
X^wer Himalayas to Jonnaglri in Madras show- 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference in his Kock Edicts to the 
five contempbrary Greek Princes, Antiochus II 
of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and so forth is 
•iccMingly interesting, and fixes B.C. 269 as toe 
date of his coronation. His Rummlndei pillar 
insc^ption, again, discovered in Nepal Tarai, 
DOW setUssy bsyood all doubt, toe birth-place of 


Buddha which was for long disputed. Another 
noteworthy record is the inscription of the 
Besnagar pillar at Besnagar, near Bhilsa, C.I., 
which records the erection of this column, which 
was a Oaruda Pillar, In honour of the god Vasu- 
deva by one Heiiodoros, son of Dion, an envoy 
of King Autlalkidas of Taxila. Heiiodoros is 
herein omled a Bhagavata which shows that though 
a Greek he had become a Hindu and a Vaishnava. 
Another inscription worth noticing in this con- 
nection is that of Cave No. 10 at Naslk, in which 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka or an Indo- 
Scythlan, granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans and 
annually fed one hundred thousand Brahmans. 
Here is another instance of a foreigner having 
embraced Hinduism. Thus for the political, 
social, economical and religious history of India 
at the diiTerent periods the inscriptions are in- 
valuable records, and are the only light but for 
which we are ‘ forlorn and blind.’ 

Numismatics. — The part played by Numis- 
matics in reconstructing India’s ancient history 
may also here be mentioned in brief. The 
earliest coins arc those of the silver punch- 
marked series, going back at least to the 4th 
century B.C., and found all over the country 
in large hoards, which are still being systema- 
tically studied. Next come at the cast coins 
issued by almost all the tribes and rulers of 
North India. For the Indo-Greek, Indo-Schy- 
thian and Incio-Parthinn periods, coins are our 
almost exclusive source of information, having 
revealed the names of scores of miens, otherwise 
unknown. The entire genealogy, succession 
and regnal years of the kings of Kathiawar 
and surrounding territories, known as the 
Western Kshatrapas (2nd to 4th centuries A.I),) 
has been built up on their numerous coins. 
The history of various tribes, families and rulers 
in different regions of Northern India is made 
up of information i4eced together from theirs 
numismatic is.sues airo the chronology of most 
of the historical excavations has been fixed 
by the finds of coins in the different strata. 

Arduwlofical Dapartmunt. — As the arch- 
sBological monuments of India must attract the 
attention of ail intelligent visitors, they would 
naturally feel desirous to know something of tlie 
Archeeological Department. The work of this 
Department Is primarily twofold, conservation, 
and research and exploration. None but spas- 
modic efforts appear to have been made by (3ov- 
ernmant In these directions till 1870 when they 
established the Archajologlcal Survey of India 
and entrusted it to General (afterwards , Sir) 

I Alexander Cunningham, who was also the first 
Director-General of Arclijeology. The first 
I systematic step towards recognising official res- 
ponsibility in conservation matters was taken 
by Lord Curxon’s Government who established 
most of the Archseological Circles that now obtain, 
placed tliem on a permanent footing and united 
them together under the control of a Director- 
General, provision being also made for subsidising 
local Governments out of imperial funds, when 
necessary. The Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act WES passed for tlie protection of historic 
monuments and relics especially in private pos- 
session and also for State control over the exca- 
vation of ancient sites and traffic in antiquities. 
Under the direction of Sir John MarshaU, Kt., 
late Director-General of Archwology, a 
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comprehensJvo and systematio campaign of 
repair and excavation was prosecuted and at 
present the Central Government bears all expen- 
diture in connection with the preservation and 
maintenance of monuments, as well as with exca- 
vation and research. Under later Directors- 
(ieneral It was continued with equal vigour and 
the result of it is manifest in the present altered 
conditions of many old and historic buildings and 
in the scientific excavation of buried sites such as 
Taxila, Pataliputra, Sanchi In the Bhopal State, 
Sarnath near Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Pahar- 
pur in Bengal and Nagarjunikonda la Madras 
and in the Indus Valley at Harappa in the Punjab 
and Mohen-jo-daro in Sind. The last syste- 
matic excavations were those at Itamnagar 
(ancient Ahichchhatra) in Bareilly District, U.P., 
wliere an extensive walled town inhabited from 
before the fourth century, B.C. to the ninth 
century A.l). has been unearthed stratum by 
stratum with far-rcaching results for the study 
of arehfoology throughout the periods of India's 
age long history. The present Director-General, 
Dr. It. Mortimer Wheeler, has opened an 
excavation training centre at Taxila, where a 
large number of students have been trained in 
t lie latest methods of archajological excavation. 
He hits also carried out excavations at the 
ancient port of Virampatnam near Pondi- 
cherry, whicii have yielded vestiges of Homan 
intercourse. 

The Archaeological Survey has devoted consider- 
able attention to the organization and develop- 
ment of museums as centres of research and 
c(l 11 cation. It maintains the archfleologicol section 
of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, small 
museums at the Forts at Delhi and Laiiore, and at 
the Taj, the Central Asian Antiquities Museum 
at New Delhi. Local museums have also been 
established at the excavated sites of Taxila, 
Siiriuvth, Nalanda Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa 
with the object of keeping the principal movable 
antiquities recovered at these sites in close 
as.sociation with the structural remains to 
which they belong, so that they may be studied 
amid tiieir natural surroundings and not lose 
focus and meaning by being transported to 
some distant place. Duplicates of antiquities 
from Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa have, however, 
been widely distributed among other Museums. 

The epigraphical material dealt with by the 
Archeeological Survey has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and ifi greater 
detail. The " Epigraphia Indica " is now in the 
25th volume, a revi^ edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published, while 
the companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions is under preparation along with two 
others devoted to the records of the Gupta and 
Kalachuri epochs. The volume of work done in 
South India, which is particularly rich In lithic 
records, will be apparent from the fact that over 
20,000 inscriptions have been copied and noticed 
in the Annual Eoports on South Indian epigraphy 
and u large number published in exiemo. For 
Die time the entire programme of publicuitioD 
of the Department has been suspended owing 
to the paper position in the country. 

The example of British India has stimulated 
several among the progressive Indian States to 


create their own Archieological Departments. 
Prominent among these must be mentioned 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda and Jaipur. 
In Hyderabad the systematic and scientific 
treatment of the frescoes at Ajanta is an out- 
standing achievement of the Archaeological De- 
partment, created in 1014 under the distin- 
guished guidance of Mr. Ghulani Yazdani. 
Besides this, attention has been devoted to the 
rock cut temples at Ellora and many other struc- 
tural temples. Among the Islamic monuments 
the great mosque of Gulbarga and the Bahamanl 
mosque at Bidar have been fully conserved. 
Of late, systematio excavation of ancient sites 
as at Mask! and Faithan has been a regular 
feature of the Department’s work the latest 
excavations at the Andhra city site of Kondapiir 
and at Kallur in llaichur being brought with 
results of immense importance. The Mysore 
Archaeological Department has nearly completed 
half a century of its existence. The first Director,. 
Mr. B. L. Rice, publlslied some 10,000 inscrip- 
tions in 12 volumes of the Epigraph ia Kamatica» 
This progress has been well maintained, and the 
conservation work has rescued many famous 
temples, such as the Kesava temple at Somanath- 
pur, and the temples at Belur and Haiebid. 
Excavations conducted at Chandravalli and 
Brahmaglri have been very fruitful. In Gwalior 
the Department established in 1913 has done 
excellent work In exploration of ancient sites, 
such as Pawaya, Ujjain, Besnagar and Mandasor. 
The conservation of the Bagh caves and other 
ancient monuments and the maintenance of a 
good museum are among the other achievements 
of the Department. In Jaipur excavations 
initiated by the late Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni have revealed the existence of a unique 
Buddhist establishment at Bairat and a city 
site near the Sambhar lake. The excavations 
at Rairh, an ancient commercial and industrial 
mart have brought to light large hoards of 
punch-marked and other coins of early date 
and the work now started at the great site of 
Karkotanagar bids fair to assume great imj>ort- 
ance. The recently started Archtedogical 
Department of the Baroda State has done a 
valuable work in the listing of monuments 
and the exploration of several sites including 
AmreJi in Kathlawad and Pattan in Gujarat. 
Indore, Mayurbhanj, Travancore, Jodhpur,, 
i Kashmir, Pudukkottal, Patna, llewah, Cot hin 
and llaipipla are among the t^tates tliat maintaiDL 
Archajologit^l Departments of their own. 

The recently amended Ancient Monumenta 
Preservation Act has established a system of 
licenses for scientific excavations to non-offlclal 
bodies. The first Society to take part in thia 
work was the American Scliool of India and 
Iranian Studies which, co-operating with the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, organized an ex* 
pedltion for work in Chanhudaro in Sind in 1936. 
Here, several phases of the prehistoric culture 
of the Indus Valley represented by Harappa 
were unearthed. Unfortunately the work waa 
discontinued after the first season. The Univer-^ 
sity of Calcutta have conducted excavations 
at Bangarh In North Bengal for a number of 
i years, with success and the Punjab Exploration 
I Fund have done work at the site of Bhers In 
I the District of Punjab. 
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Tor many years ludian time was in a state of 
chaotic coufuslOQ. 'NViiat was called Madras or 
Itailway time was kept on all the railways: and 
each gr(?at centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientitJc principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up In 
ia04, and addressed the, rroviiicial Governments 
aud through them alt local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed tlie situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
li> this letter were; — 

“In India we have already a standard time 
winch is very generally, thouuh by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, whicii is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h. 21m. 
10s. In advance of Greenwlth. Simiarly 
Rangoon local time Is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of IJurma, and is 6b. 24m. 478. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards btvars a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
With the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Royal society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes : — ‘ The 
Committee ttiink that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longi^de exactly 6| 
hours east of Greenwich would iTe an improve* 
meut upon the existing arrangements; but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
sone system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 0 hours in advance 
in the f*a,st of India would be preferable.’ 

“ Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isulated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it Is open to 
ber to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

*'Iti8 believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
rich^t and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect ail the main lines of oommuni- 
catiou, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, It is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
it Is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time. 


it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by i»oople generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, t hat uuaer 
the former, the dlfierence between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour; 
whereas unde r the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karac hi and Quetta. 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two dlttereut times on the 
Indian system of railways and t^iegraphs. 

“It Is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
oOs. They would then represent a time 5 i 
hours faster tlian that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time: 
and the ditfcrence between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would l>e 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively. — Dibrugarh 51 S., Shillong 38 
S., Calcutta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F., Bombay 39 F.. Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 02 F., Quetta 02 F. 

“ This standard time would be as much as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
aud Rangoon, re.spectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of Its own, 
namely, Rangoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
In Burma. It Is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h. 24m. 478. in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burme.<^c railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be cue hour In advance 
of Indian Standard TIum', r>r 0^ hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would corre.^pond with 
97 ” 30' E. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time Into simple relation both wltb 
Euroiiean aud with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication wltb other countries. 

** .Standard time will tluis have been fixed for 
railways and telegraphs Tor the whole of the 
Indian Empire. Its general adoption for all 
purposes, while eminently advisable, is a matter 
which must be left to the local community in 
each case. * 

The Government scheme left loral bodies »to 
decide whether or not they would adopt it. 
Calcutta decided to retain Its own local time. 
Id Bombay the first reception of the 
roposal was hostile; but on reconsldcratioo the 
ham ber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing element In the Munlcipailty brought 
in a Bidereflotution, by which tlie Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which was ihlrty-Dliie 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the Ist 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph clocks 
In India were i>ut at Indian standard Time. 
Bombay local time is retained only in the clocks 
which are maintained by the Municipality and 
in the establishments of some orthodox Hindus. 
Elsewhere Standard Time is universal. 
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The Bengal Clc)vcrnment decided from October 
1,1941, to move forward their clocks ])y 30 
minutes ; Bengal time therefore became an hour 
ahead of Indian Standard Time and 30 minutes 
ahead of Calcutta local time. This was followed 
liy the Indian Standard 'J’irnc also being advanced 
by one hour with eifect from September J,1942, 
making lb <4 hours aiiead of Greenwich Mean 
Time. 


The measure was Introduced to ensure the ^ 
continuance of sufflclcnt dayligid in ti)e east- 
ern provinces of India, where it was essential to 
avoid any electricity overload due to overlap of 
factory demands wdth those of domestic, office 
and street lighting and where extra daylight is 
needed to mitigate the effect of obscuration of 
lights necessary as a war measure. 
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^8 the currency of India is liascd.upfui the > 
rupee, stafcnicnl s witli r(!gard to money are 

generiilly expressed in rupees. Down to about 
1873 the gold value of the rupee (containing 165 
grains of pure silver) was approximately equal to 
2ft., or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it Is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Its. 1,000 r=r £l(K)) . But 1 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver | 
as compared with gold throughout the world 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee <lropped as low as la. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect ol Its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and nn- 
foreseen fluctuations In exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The Intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to le. 4d., and timn Introduce a 
L'did standard at the rate of lU. 15 £1, Fr^im 

1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with Insignificant fluctuations, 
nt the proposed rate of Is, 4d. until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed in the previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2$. instead of Is. 4d. was 
ftdopt-ed. This was followed by great lluctua- 
Uons. (See article on Currency System.) 

Decirnal Coinage* -In June 3 945 the <.lovt'rn- 
iin nt of India i-^sued a eommuniuiie suggesting ! 
;i d'M'imal coinage for India hi which the iupo«‘ 
wouhl be divided into lt)0 cents instead <4 192 
j'ics. and invited pnldic ojunion on the proposal. 
<d»vcrnmcnf ’s reasons were that the decimal 
t urrency had displaced other forms in most coun- 
iji'-.s, tije ehlcf exceptions Ining India, Great 
hi itain, and eertain empire counf ries. ruldlc 
I c;i( tion was favourable to the proposal, but no 
definite, d(‘cision hail been taken at the time of 
gv>ing to pres.s. 

Weight. -T' he mound is the denomination of 
"eight common all over India, hut we shall 
find that In a given city there are nearly 
as many maunds as there are articles to 
weigh. If we consider the mauiid as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 

worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48| seers in 
Cawnpore, 40ln Muttra, 72i in Gorakhpur, 40 In 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 43| in Saharan pur, 
50 In Bareilly, 46 in I'yzabad, In Shah- 


jchanfMir, 61 in Goshangungc. The maund 
varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
maund of 2 h Ib^., which ajtpareuily aiiswerp 
totiie Foic:-t Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras mauud, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
-it 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. — Thes^ are merely 
typical instances wiiich are multiplied indefi- 
nitely. There, are variations of every detail 
of weights and mea.sures in every part of India. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
iiid ti,e trouble whicii tins state 0 / tiungs 
; 2 ause& are heavy. Municipal and commeiciai 
bodies are coutiniially returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
srninents have made various attempts during 
to years past tx) solve the i>roblem of universal 
i onits of weights and measures and commerce 
land trade have agitated about the question 
[for the past century. The Indian railways 
i and Government departments adopted a 
’standard tola (I 80 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful ** lead ” which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
‘ lieeri realised. 

The Government of India considered tlic 
wlioie question in consultation witii the pro- 
vincial Goveraiueuts in 1890-1894 and various 
special step.s have at different times been 
taken in ditlrrent parts of India. The Oov- 
'»rniiieiit of Bombay ap(>ointed a committee 
in 1911 to make pniposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
Issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory mea-sures aifecting tlic wliole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidcn<*y a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
licartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compiUsoiily applied over 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringiuK atiout the desired reform so success- 
fully as a “ lead ” supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, atvoir Jaire, or the means of co- 
aireration among the people at large pointed 
to tins conclusion. The Commit roc (Hiinted 
out that at a good example of the results that 
III hundreds of thousands and miiUons, but in 
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lakhf and crores. A lakh Is one hundred 
^ thousand (written out as l,00t000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten mllUons (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs. 1.00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (alH>ut) £6.607 after 1890, while a 
orore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666.667 
after 1809. With the rupee at Is. 6d. a lakh 
Is equivalent to £7,500 and a crore is equiva- 
lent to £760.000. 

Coinage. — Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as l^d.. It may now he 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again snb-dlvlded into 12 pies. 

Weights. — The various systems of weights 
used in India combine uniformity of scales with 
immense variations in the weights of units. 
The scales used generally throughout Northern 
India and less commonly in Madras and stan- 
dardized In Bombay Presidency under ^ the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, may 
be thus expressed as one maund — 40 seers, 
one seer=i80 tolas. The actual weight of seer 
varies greatly from district to district and even 
from village to village in India except in Bombay 
Presidency. In the standard system the tola 
is of 180 grains, and seer thus weighs 2.057 lbs. 
and the maund 82.28 lbs. This sttkidard Is 
also used in othcial reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom In India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
diange what varies is not the amount of money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to t>e obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown In England, espe- 
cially at small shops, where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
•billing. If ft be desired to convert quantity 
priest from Indian Into EngUsh denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — ^based u^n the assumption 
that a teer Is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per mpeess(about) 3 lb. lor 28., 2 seers per 
rnpees^abont) 6 ib. for 2s., and so oa 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment In India generally is the MgAn, which 
virtet greatly In different parte of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in equare miles or in acres. 

Proposed Refonns.<-~lndian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
irMe ebaraeteristle of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
wiU loilow a good lead is apparent in the East 


Ehandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Oflioer, Mr. Slmcox, gradually 
daring the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
jferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideratiOD 
by the Government of India in October, IV] S, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew : — 


C. A. Silberrard (Preiidenf). 

A. Y. O. Campbell. 

Rustomjl Fardooujl. 

This Committee reported, in August 1915, 
In favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola, 
viz, 


8 khaaklias 
8 chawalb 
8 rattls 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 
5 tolas 
16 chataks 
40 seers 


s= 1 chawal 
= 1 rattl 
s= 1 inasha 
= 1 U)la 
= 1 cliatak 
s= 1 seer 
=r 1 maund 


The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee welsht. The vtss has recently been 
6xed at 3’ 60 lbs. or 1 40 tolas. 


Government Action. — The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Goveniments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In those they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
Imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left It entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt ail-. 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided In 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the beading “Weights”, earlier In this 
article, this having been recommended by 
a majority of the Weights and Measures 
Committee and having received the 
unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that If subse- 
quently, opinion developed strongly In favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India would be prepared to 
undertake such legislation, but for the time 
being they considered that any such step 
would be premature. 

By 1939 opinion in favour of legislation by the 
Government of India for the standardisation of 
weights crystallised to the extent tliat the 
Indian Legislature passed the Standards of 
Weight Act (Act No. IX of 1939) applicable to 
the whole of British India. The Act received 
the assent of the Governor-General of India on 
the 28th March, 1939, and was published in 
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Part IV of the Gazette of India of the Ist April, 
1039. The A4 laid down the following standard 
weights : — 

(a) the standard tola, being a weight of 180 
standard grains ; 

(b) the standard seer, being a weight of 80 
standard tolas or 14,400 standard grains ; 

(r) the standaril maund, being a weight of 40 
standard seers ; 

(d) the standard pound, being a weight of 
7,000 standard grains ; 

(e) the standard ounce, being one-sixteenth 
part of the weight of a standard pound; 

(/) the standard hundred-weight, being a 
weight of 112 standard pounds ; 

ig) the standard ton, being a weight of 2,240 
standard pounds. 

Under sub-section (2) of section 4 of the Act, 
Ihc Gentral Government undertook to supply 
fo each Provincial Government a complete set 
of duly authenticated standard weights. 
Accordingly in October, 1941, Government of 
India supplied to the Provincial Government of 
llihar a complete set of Reference Standard 

eights, whlcli was placed under the charge of 
the Senior Marketing Oificer, Bihar. 

The enforc(‘ment of standard weights through- 
out the Province of Bihar, as laid down in Act 
IX of 1939 of tlic Central Government, was 
awaiting a supplementary provincial legislation 
which may bo possible under normal conditions, 
but Government of Bihar in their notification 
Xo. 185 D.ll. dated the 7th May, 1042, in exercise 
of the power conferred by sub-section (1) of 
section 92 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
have directed that the Standards of Weight Act, 
1939 (IX of 1939), shall apply to the Chota 
X’agpiir Division and to tlio Santal Parganas 
District, as a 8})pclal measure. In Bihar it was 
h’lt that it may he convenient to start with the 
enforcement of standard welghta alone in the 
hrst insUnce, and the niea.sure8 of capacity 
may be left alone for some time to allow tlic 
buyers and sellers to adjust the measures on the 
iwsis of the standard weights.” 

Tlie following are the Standard Weights and 
Measures according to the Bombay Weights and 
Measures Act of 1982 ; — 


Wwfhts — 

The Bombay Tola of 180 gmlni. 

The Bombay Seer of 80 tolas. 

The Bombay Maund of 40 seers. 

The sub-multiples i, 1/16 and 1/32 and the 
multiples 2, 4 and 8 of the tola, seer and maund. 

The pound avoirdupois equal to 7,000 grains 
and the sub-multiples i, 1, 2, 4 and 8 

ounces, the multiples 1, 2, 4, 7, 14, 28 lbs. 
(a quarter), 66 lbs., 112 lbs. (1 cwt.) and 2,240 
lbs. (1 ton). 

Dry maasuret — 

The Bombay seer. 

The sub-multiples 1 and i seer. 

The Bombay Chatak=>l/16 seer. 

The Adpaosi^ seer. 

The Adholi==*2 seers. 

The Bombay Payali of 4 seers. 

The Bombay Maund of 16 payalls, 

I The Bombay Map of 2 maunds. 

Liquid measure — 

The Bombay seer. 

The sub-multiples 1, i and i seer. 

The multiples 2, 4 and 8 seers. 

The Imperial gallon. 

The Plnt«i gallon. 

Lragth — 

The Inch =1 /36th yard, and 
The Poota.Jrd yard. 

The Furlong of 220 yards. 

The Mile of 1,760 yards. ' 

The yard is that unit of length which Is 
exactly equal to the certified yard kept in the 
custody of the Mint Master, Bombay. 

Area and volume — 

I The Square Yard, Square Foot and Square 
Inch. 

The Cubic Yard, Cubic Foot and Cubic Inch 
and sub-multiples of a Cubic Inch. 

Tile anna of i of the gimtlia. 

I The Guntha of 121 square yards and the acre 
I of 4,840 square yards for land measurement. 

I The Square of 100 square feet. 

The Brass of 100 cubic feet. 
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The Peoples of India. 


It Ift P);(9ential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India^ that it la a continent 
rather than a co\intry. Nowhere is the complex 
charaettT of Indians more clearly exemplifted 
than In the physical type of its Inhabitant®. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
(Jnrkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Rajputs, llHrmaus, 
Nagas, I amlLs, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the dilTerentiatiou much further. J’he typical 
inhalvit.'ints of India — the Dravidians — ditter al- 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Mahiya, Sumatra 
and Madag;iscar. AVhatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages ami that their present 
pihysiral characteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive honles of invaders, including 
Ar> ans, Scythians, Patlians an<l Moghals, and In 
the North- Riist by Mongoloid tribe® allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense, l^'tweeii these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Ijidian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Risk y (Caste, 'J ribe and Race, 
Indian Census Report, 1001 ; the Gazetteer of 
India. ICthnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. 1 here would 
be eight if the Andamanese were Included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-lranian, represented by the 
Baioch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West ITontier Province. Probably 
fonnocl by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey; hair on face plentiful; bead 
brf);ul, nose inudoratily narr<^)w, prominent, 
and very long. 'Jlie feature in these iwople 
rriat strikes one mo.st prominenfly is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its churac* 
teristic members tlie R.ajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily Ubtinguish- 
aide from the Turko-lranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature ).s luontly tall : 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, Jiead long; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Draviflian, comprising the Mar- 
athu Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coiirgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dra vidian elements. 'I his 
tyj»e is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
lranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal Index. All of these character®, 
except jHirhaps the last, may due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher group® the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; In the lower DravldUn 
elements are more pronounced. 


The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of EaJ- 
putana and In Bihar and represented in Its up- 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in Its 
lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
Intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravitiian typ(».s. The head-form Is 
long with a tendency to medium ; tl4o complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo-Aryans; the 
stature is lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo-Aryans while the lower members are 
in many re.spects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. 'J’he type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet Its characteristics are readily 
detinablo, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani fur a pure Indo-Aryan 
or a Chamar for a gennino Dravidlan. The 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo-Dravidian as r»>eially dilferent from 
the Indo-Aryan is to bo found In the proportion 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthaa, the Mulio- 
inedana of liastern Bengal, ami other gioups 
peculiar to this part of India. Pi obaldy a blend 
of Dravidlan and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups. 
The head !s broad : complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature inedtum ; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad, 'rhia i» one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and Its 
members may be recognised at a glance tiirough- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerica! pursuits has proeured them 
empioyinenr. Within ii,s own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the ea.'vt, and probably Includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa ; the w'esteni 
limit coincides approximately with tlie hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid tyi>e of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, end Burma, represented iiy the 
Kanets of Lahnl and Kulu ; the Ix*pchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim ; the Limbus, Murmis and 
Ourungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam : and ^be 
Burmese. The bead Is broad ; complexion dark, 
w'ith a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad, face 
citaractcristically Hat ; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidlan type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervaiiing 
Madras, Hyderabad, the General Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur. Its mi>8t 
characteristic representatives are the Paniysus 
of .Malabar and the Santal® of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
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oecaaional teudency to curl ; eyes dark ; head j 
long ; no^e very broad, somotlmes depressed al 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat. This race, tbe most primitive of the Indian 
types, oraupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest- clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
Oomorin. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area tbe domain of the Dravidlan is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it roaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 


{of Calcutta, Eangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, bin 
squat figure, and the negro-like proportion of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethno^aphic map. They 
melt Into each other insensibly ; and although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
I change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
> what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The percentage of the urban population 
to the total is 13 which shows an 
Increase of 2 per cent, since the last census, 
due partly to tbe natural Increase of the pre- 
existing urban population and partly to mlna- 
tlon from rural areas. The percentage of urban 
population ranges from 2.8 in Assam to 20.0 


in Bombay which is the most urbanised of the 
major provinces. Compared to this, the urban 
population In France Is 49 percent., in Northern 
Ireland 50.8 per cent., In Canada 63. 7 per cent., 
in the U. S. A. 66.2 per cent, and in England 
and Wales 80 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION. 



1941. 

1931. 

Percentage of total 
Population. 


Places. 

Popula- 

tion. 

(HUlion) 

Places. 

Popula- 

tion. 

(MUlion) 

1941 

1931 

1 1 1 

1921 1911)1901 1S91 

i 1 1 

Total Population 

Rural Areas 

Urban Areas 

058,595 

655,802 

2,703 

389 0 
339-3 
49-7 

666,924 

664,444 

2,480 

338-1 

300-7 

37-4 

100 
i 87 
13 

ItX) IwJ 100 ! 100 ! 100 
89i89-8im)-6;90 1;90-r> 
ll!l0-2j 9 -41 9-9| 9-5 



MUUONS TOTAL MAl£ £fMALE HUAAl URBAN LnERATe 

POPULAT/ON POPULAnON, POPUtATIQN POPULATmf POPULATWf POPIMATIOH 


30 Changes in PoputaiioH. 

The Chert below glTee et e gleaoe the oheagee in Indle'i popnletlon in the decade 1031 <41 — the 
totel»eeXy urban, rural and literacy. 
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COMMUNITIES. 

Religion as a census criterion of differentiation rise to considerable difficulties. The table below 
had considerable drawbacks and was in 1941 gives the communities returned, but the figure 
replaced by the concept of community. The of Christians refers only to those who in answer 
community tables represent the answers of the to the question about origin declared themselves 
citlsens to the question on community origin. Indian Christians. The number of persona 
In some fields a certain degree of overlap exists, professing Christianity is, however, considerably 
notably where tribes are concerned, since where more than this number and, for example, in 
tribal origin was returned in answer to the main Assam alone 319,000 persons would have to be 
question, this was the basis of tabulation. In added to this figure, and indications are that 
some areas, however, e.g., notably Assam, Christiaus in this province have increased by 
Christianity claims many adherents, and had 00% over the decade. 

the ordinary course of sorting been possible. The figure for tribes, therefore, gives the 
the?e overlaps would have been followed up and number of persons of tribal origin, a point of 
a full picture presented. This is one of the many considerable Importance. It docs not cover 
ways in which the contracted tabulation gave religion or the degree of assimilation. 



Community. 




British India 

States 





(millioDs) 

(millions) 

Hindus ^ 

'’Scheduled Castes 

Others 




89-9 

150-9 

8-9 

65-2 

Muslima 





79-4 

150 

Tribes 





16-7 

8-7 

Sikhs 





4-2 

1-5 

Christiana 





3-5 

2-8 

Others 





1-2 

1-0 


Distribution of Communities.-Hlndus India including the Hyderabad State. The 
largely predominate in the centre and south of ; remainder are scattered over the continent, 
India, and in the Madras Provincethey are no the larger nuinbere being returned In the Punjab, 
leas than 87 per cent, of the population. Hindus j the United Provlncfs, Bengal, Bihar and 
are in the majority in Bihar, Orissa, the United • Bombay. The Parsees and Jews are chiefly 
Provinces, the Central India tracts, Rajputana resldenti of the Bombay Presidency, 
aud Bombay. MusUins monopolise the Korth- 

West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and j The Christian community now numbers Just 
Kashmir and are considerably In excess In the 6.3 millions of persons In India or 1.7 per 
Punjab and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They ! cent, of the population. This constitutes an 
form about 34 per cent, of the jKipulation of ■ increase of 6 per cent, over the last census. 
Assam, 16 per cent, in the United Provinces. ! Nearly 60 per cent, of Christians are returned 
The Sikhs are lotiallsed In the Punjab and the ' from the Madras Province and its States, apd 
Jains In Rajputana, Ajmer-Merwara and the ; the community can claim 40 persons In every 
neighbouring States, The tribes are chiefly ; i,000 of the population of Madras and as large 
found in Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and i a proportion as 29 per cent. In Cochin and S2 
Assam, but Bengal, Madras, Rajputana, Central ■ per cent, in Travanoore. Elsewhere the Chris- 
India also returned a considerable numl>er i tians are scattered over the larger I’rovinces 
under this head. More than half of the i and States of India, the Punjab, Bihar and 
total number of Christians reside in South Orissa. 

MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Census. 1 

The latest Census of India was taken on March j 
1, 1941. The population according to It is 
mlUioos. The following percentages of 
increase in population in particular areas Indicate 
the extent to which it has grown since the 
census of 1931 placed the population of India 
at 338.1 mUlions. 


Areaii. 

Percentage 
of Increase 

British Inpia. 

In popula- 
tion. 

Madras * 

11.6 

Bombay 

15.9 

Bengal 

20.3 

B. P 

13.7 1 

Biinjab 

.. 20.5 

Bihar 

12.8 


C. P. . . 
Assam . . 
Orissa . . 

N, W. F. P. 
Sind 

Baluchistan 


Baroda 
Kashmir 
Hyderabad 
Mysore 
Cochin .. 

Indore , . 
Manipur (Assam) 
Gwalior 
Deccan States 
Orissa States . . 
Rajputana States 


9.7 
18.3 

8.8 
25.2 
16,7 

8.2 


16.6 

10.3 

18.2 

11.8 

18.1 

14,2 

14.9 

18.7 

18.8 
12.7 
18.1 
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Census of India. 


On the occasion of tlie Census of 1931 the 
Congress Party had declared a boycott of the 
Census, while during the Census of 1941 all 
parties worked zealously to ensure correct 
recording by enumerators. I)uring the Budget 
debates in March, 1941, allegations were made 
by several members of the Assembly that the 
Census operation had been vitiated by communal 
over zealousness of citizens and of enumerators. 
Mr. M. W. liL Yeatts, O.I.E., i.c.s., Census Com- 
missioner for India, defended his staff against 
rritieisni of partiality and in the course of an 
Interesting review of the remarkable achieve- 
ment of enumerators said : — “ The Indian 
eensu8 is a thing of which the country should be 
very proud, verj' proud indeed. When 1 was 
in America in 1939, I was rather Interested to 
find that two Indian administrative achieve- 
ments were comparatively well-known and 
appreciated. One of theiii was the Survtjy 
of India and the otlier was the Census. There is 
liere a population of 390 millions — a fifth of the 
world. Your census from A to Z costs you 
under 50 lakh-s. This is only made possible by 
the people of the country coming forward and 
taking their unpaid share. Just think what 
it would cost if you were to pay these men. 
In America they pay their men four cent« a head. 
Tiic American census for a third of our popula- 
tion costs 12 crores, that is 24 times the i-ost 
of the Indian census. The English cost of census 
is Rs. 150 per thousand. The Indian figure 
comes to under 15. If you paid your enunicra- 
tors one anna i>er head you would add 2| crores 
to the cost of the censu^ If you paid them one 
pice per head you would ad<l 62* lakhs to the 
whole cost. You liad nearly 3 million enumera- 
tors last time. Now you have a million and 
a half at least. You are able to conduct this 
so cheaply because the people of this country 
take this incpiiry on their shoulders. That is 
an enormously creditable thing and one that 
our ])eople should realise. It is a very advanced 
l>oftition for this great country — that tliis big 
social inquiry should be carried on by the 
people and within their financial resources. 
It is a much more advanced position than Is the 
case in some countric.s that are considered to be 

ahead of us Strictly speaking you 

could say that the census is the most truly 
all-India effort that we have. As for the men 
who have taken census, I must say that I have i 

great regard for the Indian enumerator 

Q’ake the ordinary basis of enumeration In a 
village. Really lialf the village may take part 
because things like determining age will often 
be settled after consultation with the older] 
grown-up people, the stand-by In the village 
who remember wliat happened fifty years ago. 
Very largely it is a public operation and It la a 
very good thing tliat It should be so." 

Mr. Yeatts broke new ground in many direc- 
tions and the census of 1941 was a very different 
p^henomenon from that of previous decades. 
The one-night theory was abandoned in favour 
of a period system to give full scope for the 
economical and efficient use of the widely 
differing provincial systems. It has to he 
remembered here as everywhere that India’s 
census is unpaid. The number of enumerators 
as a consequence was more than halved in 
British India and approximately half for the 
whole country. The old schedule of former 


days was abandoned and tlie enumeration 
carried out directly on to the slips w’hlch W'ere 
later sorted to produce the tables. These slips 
themselves represented another rndioal depart- 
ure, since they carried no wmrds In any Inngiiago 
and could therefore bo run off by the hundred 
millions at a single press in Calcutta. A location 
code was devised widch enabled district and 
other ludentlfying detail to be printed on the 
slip in the course of Its preparation. 

For the first time direct enumeration was 
undertaken l)cyond the north-west frontier in 
Dir, Chitral, Swat and Kurram by applying to 
[these areas tl\c full census system. Separate 
I scrutiny w’as conducted of tlie Migratory Powin- 
das in the nortii-wcst. Tl>c most interesting 
Innovation is the taking of 1 '50 random samples 
of the entire population. Tlieae samples are to 
be kept at the headquarters of c.-ich province, 
or censins unit, and can be used for ascertaining, 

; for instnnee, as to what pro|>ortion of the 
populations is 8Ui)ported by agriculture and 
make other deductions. 

For reasons of economy the Government of 
India did not sanction the full grant of expenses 
with the result that although Censu.s has been 
carried out on an elaborate scale tlie results are 
not to be tabulated except for variation Of 
population. Tables giving such important 
information as age, or moans of livellboiMl, or 
literacy by age are not to l>e prepared at present. 
Thus fnsuraucc companies and local l)odle8 
interested in social services will not get the help 
they used to receive from the Census Report. 
It is expected that a large number of Indian 
States will not follow the example of British 
India and that they will arrange for the full 
course of tabulation. 

Certain general conclusions drawm from the 
Census onerution may be mentioned. The need 
for simple literacy is appreciated ail over the 
country and literacy shows tin* most marked rise 
In the case of women nniouiitlng to several 
hundred j>cr cent. I'liere has been a definite 
movement towards towns and oapecially larger 
towns and Industrial centres. Public health 
measures initiated early in tliia century have 
begun to show results in lower infantile 
mortality, longer life and better public hc.alth. 

Previous censuses Included Burma and Aden 
tlie figures for which have l)eeu removed now'. 
The cciisuH took place on the night of 2Cth 
February 1941, revealing an Indian populati^j^n 
as below : — 

India ,338 1 millions 

British territory . . . , 250 • 8 millions 

States 81-3 millions 


The present figures of 300, 295 -8 and 03*2, 
show Increases of 50 millions over tlie whole 
country and 39 millions in Britlsli India. 

The following small table shows tlie percentage 
rate of increase between 1891 and 1941 for India, 
Provinces ana states. 

Percentage 
iiuuvase 
(1891 1941) 


India 39*1 

Provinces 38*9 

States 39*8 
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CENSUS OF INDIA, 1941— Population of Provinces and States. 

{Figures are in thousands). 



1941. 

1931. 

1931 to 41 

Provinces, States or Agency. 

Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Population. | 

Variation. 

India 

388,908 

201,026 

187,972 

338,219 

-fl60 

Provinces 

295,808 

153,020 

142,789 

250,753 

+ 16-2 

Ajmer-Merwara 

684 

307 

277 

507 

-fl5'2 

Andamans and Nicobar 

34 

22 

12 

29 

+ 14-6 

Assam 

10,205 

5,383 

4,822 

8,623 

+ 18-3 

Baluchistan 

502 

295 

207 

464 

-i- 8-2 

Bengal 

00,307 

31.748 

28,559 

50,116 

+ 20-3 

Bihar 

80,340 

18,224 

18,116 

32,368 

+ 12-3 

Orissa 

8,729 

4,218 

4,511 

8,026 

8*8 

Bombay 

20,850 

10,817 

10,033 

17,992 

-fl5-9 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

16,815 

8,430 

8,383 

15,323 

4 - 9-7 

Coorg 

169 

92 

77 

163 

+ 3*3 

Delhi 

918 

635 

383 

636 

+ 44-3 

Madras . . 

49,342 

24,557 

24,785 

44,205 

+ 11*6 

North-West Frontier Province . 

3,038 

1,051 

1,887 

2,425 

+ 25-8 

Punjab 

28,419 

15,384 

13,035 

23,581 

-f20-6 

United Provinces 

55,021 

28,800 

20,161 

48,408 

+ 18-7 

Sind 

4,535 

2,494 

2,041 

3,887 

+ 16-7 

States and Agencies 

93,189 

48,006 

45,184 

81,406 

+ 14-6 

Assam States 

720 

858 

S08 

626 

+ 16'9 

Baluchistan States 

356 

192 

104 

405 

— 12 1 

Baroda State 

2,855 

1,473 

1,382 

2,448 

-flO-O 

Bengal States 

2,145 

1,107 

1,038 

1,863 

+ 151 

Orissa States 

3,024 

1,489 

1,535 

2,683 

+ 12-7 

Chhattlsgarh State 

4,050 

2,014 

2,036 

3,548 

+^4-1 

Central India Agency . . 

7,500 

3,855 

8,051 

6,644 

+ 130 

Deccan and Kolhapur States . . 

2,785 

1,405 

1,380 

2,458 

+ 13-3 

, Gwalior State 

4,000 

2,117 

1,889 

3,523 

+13-7 

Hyderabad State 

16,339 

8,347 

7,992 

14,436 

+ 13-2 

Jammu and Kashmir State , . 

4,022 

2,130 

1,892 

3,640 

+ 10 3 

Madras States 

490 

243 

256 

453 

+ 9*9 

Cochin State 

1.423 

097 

720 

1,205 

+ 18-1 

Travancore State 

0,070 

3.1»45 

3,025 

5,096 

+ 191 

Gujerat States 

1,459 

750 

703 

1,205 

+ 15-3 

Mysore State 

7,829 

3,703 

3,660 

0,557 

+ 11-8 

N. W. F. Provinces Agency . . 

2,378 

1,257 

1,121 

2,259 

+ 5-1 

Punjab States 

6.504 

2,907 

2,507 

4,497 

+ 22*4 

Punjab Hill States 

1,091 

570 

521 

990 

+ 10-2 

Kajputana Agency 

13,670 

7,100 

6,501 

11,671 

+ 181 

Sikkim State 

121 

63 

58 

110 

+ 10-7 

United Provinces States 

. 928 

481 

447 

850 

+ 8-4 

Western India States Agonej 

f 4,004 

2,478 

2,426 

4,221 

+ 16-2 


2 
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Population of Cities, 
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AGE AND SEX. 

The tablo l)eIow shows the a^e distribution of 10^000 males and females of the Indian 
population oy 10- yearly age groups at the last two censuses: — 


Age-group. 

1 

1981. 

1921. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

0—10 

2,802 

2,880 

2,673 

2,810 

10—20 

2,086 

2,062 

2,087 

1,896 

20 — 30 . . 

1,768 

1,856 

1,640 

1,766 

30—40 

1,431 

1,351 

1,461 

1,398 


Age-group. 

1981. 

1021. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

40—50 

968 

891 

1,013 1 

067 

50—60 

561 

545 

619 

606 

60—70 

269 

281 

347 

377 

70 and over. 

115 

125 

160 

180 

Mean age . . 

23.2 

22.8 

24.8 

24.7 


The mean age in India is only 23.02» as 
against 30.6 In England and Wales. The rate 
of infant mortality in India in the decade 
1021-31 shows an appreciable reduction on the 
rate of the previous decade, even if allowance 


be made for the heavy mortality of the influenza 
years. It is in the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found. The table below 
shows the rates from 1925 to 1930 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1,000 UVE-BIRTHS DURING 


City. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

Bomi»av 

248 

2.50.2 

246.3 

267.9 

212.2 

201 . 5 

211.4 


239 

241 .6 

2.52 . 7 

218,6 

205.4 

212.5 


Madras . . 

227 

218.3 

223.8 

222.1 

241.(5 

205.7 

208.9 

Lucknow*,. 

224 

22i.4 

223.5 

226.4 

212 2 

214.4 

134.3 

liiihoro . . 








Nagpur .. 

2tU 

283.5 

234.6 

2(54.2 

226.2 

294.6 

2i8.8 

Delhi 

196 

170.0 

187.4 

156.0 

1(50.9 

173.8 

185.9 

Karachi .. 

1.51 

167.0 

142.2 

149.6 

135.7 

136.8 

127.8 

Ahnicdabad 

1 28(1 

303.4 

280.2 

283.0 

207.4 

310.2 

133.2 

Hyderabad 

(Sind.) 

232 

198.2 

205.1 

192.0 

182.4 

259.1 

220.6 

Rangoon 

252 

243.2 


i 





Special causes contribute to the high mortality 
on infants in India. 

Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
luildtation and child-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and Insanitary 
methcUs of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mother and through 
her of the child. If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of life 
from diarrhoea or dysentery. According to the 
Executive Health Ofllccr of Bombay city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility and malformation, 
iucludlng premature birth, respiratory diseases 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrhoea 
and enteritis. 

Sex Ratio.— The figures of the population 
of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 


census, show a further continuation of the steady 
fall In the proportion of females to males that 
has been going on since the beginning of this 
century. This shortage of females is charac- 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries. The 
female Infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, bat in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect 
and In adolescence by the strain of bearing 
children too early and too often. A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity Is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a whole. The all India 
ratio is 002 females for 1,000 males for Muslim 
and 944 females for 1.0(K)^iaIes for Hindus. 
The only provinces in which there is actually an 
excess of women over men are Madras and 
Orissa, though the Central Provinces can be 
added If Berar be excluded. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Llterac|r> — Literacy, by which was meant, 
until the 1981 census, ability to read a letter 
and write a reply, was in the 1941 census 
expanded to provide for a record of partial 
literacy, i.e. ability to read only. (See chart 
on psige 29) According to the latest 
cenaoa, 120 out ot every 1,000 of the population 
ore now literate as against 05 ten years ago and 
leet than 40 half a century ago. The Increase 
In the case of India as a whole amounted to 
70 per cent over 1031, of which the male increase 
was 60 and the female 160. 

For the provinces the increase was 80 and for 
the States 70, with the sex components more or 
less the same. The most remarkable figures 
are returned by the Punjab whicii professes a 
140 per cent Increase to a present literacy of 18. 
This figure covers 110 increase for males and no 
less than 890 per cent for females. In the U.P. 


the literacy figure is below that of other areas 
and all major provinces and is etUl only 8 per 
cent for the whole population but the decade 
increase is 80 per cent all over, 70 for men and 
170 for women. JCven now, however, the 

r rcentage of literacy among women is only 
Bombay leads the provinces, as it did in 
1931, and shows also an increase of over 100 
per cent to produce a 30 per cent literacy for 
males and 0 per cent for females. Bengal 
follows with 16 per cent all over, representing 
25 for males and 7 for females. The percentages 
are on the total population. These figures ere 
left far behind by Travancore and Cochin, 
which show a literacy figure over the whole 
population of 45 per cent, representing 66 lor 
men and 84 for women. The latter figure is 
four times the highest from any province of 
British India. 


Indian Roads. 


India's road system may be briefly described 
as follows. 

There exist four great trunk roads, stretching 
diagonally across the country, which form the 
framework with which most of the important 
subsidiary roads are linked. These trunk roads 
have been in existence for an immense period 
and Me rich in historical association. The most 
famous is the ancient marching route — known 
os the Grand Trunk Boad— which stretches 
r^ht across the northern part of the country 
from the Khyber to Calcutta ; the other three 
connect Calcutta with Madras, Madias with 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and the 
(our of them together account (or about 5,000 
out of the 85,000 miles of metalled road in 
India. None of these roads ixowever 
oan be considered safe "all weather" trunk 
roada according to modern standards. The 
Madras- Calcutta road in particular Is far from 
being bridged throughout Its entire length. 
The other three roods also require a great deal 
of improvement; on the Grand Trunk B^d 
from Calcutta to the Korth-West Frontier, for 
example, there is as yet no road bridge over the 
river teoe in Bihar, and on all of them there ore 
placet wbers floods are lisbie to eause serious 
interruption to traffic. 

Su bs Ui a r y Roads. — As regards the subei- 
dlary roads, the best and most numerous are 
to be found in Southern India. As one would 
expect, the worst served regions are Bajputana, 
Bind and parts of the Punjab on the one hand, 
and Orissa and Bengal on the other, the former 
owing to its ardlty and sparse population, and 
the latter because of the numerous unbridged 
and mostly unbridgeable waterways which 
dissect it. In addition there are numerous other 
parts of the country, such as tlie lower Him- 
atayas, which suffer hrom a dearth of communica- 
tions owing to the difficult U^rrain. Besides 
•orfoeed roads, there is a very largo mileage of 
" kutcha " roads in India amounting to 
approximately Zm,Oi>0 miles, some of which 
ore good for motor traffic during tiie dry 
weather. 

Read Dsva i op msat Committia. — On the 

whole it is reasonable to say that India's road 
Mystem, even before the advent of motor trans* 


port, was altogether insufficient for her needs, 
and it is the increasing realisation of this fact 
that led to the appointment of the special Boad 
Development Committee in 1927 whose functions 
were to examine the question of the development 
of road communications in view of the. increasing 
use of motor transport and suggest ways arm 
means of financing it: The recommendations 
put forward by the Committee were carefully 
considered by the Government of India, 
whose conclusions upon them were em- 
bodied in a resolution and provided that the 
increase from four to six annas per gallon In the 
import and excise duties on motor spirit, which 
had been effected in March 1029, should be 
maintained for a period of five years in the first 
instance, and that the additional duty should 
be allotted as a block grant for expenditure on 
rood development, and credited to a separate 
Boad Development Account, whose unexpended 
balances siiould not lapse at the end of the 
financial year. 

Road Devolomaeat Acconat. — The original 
resolution dealing wlUi the disposal of the 
Boad Devolojunent Account has since been 
amended twice, the resolution at present In 
force having been jnssed by the Iiegls- 
lative Assembly in February. 1987. Its 
main features msy be deacribM as follows : 
The special tax on petrol Introduced In 19fl9 
shall continue to be levied (or road development, 
the proceeds of which, after retaining a reserve 
of 15% for administration, research and special 
grantS'in-ald, shall be allocated for expenditttre In 
the different provinces, Indian States, etc., in the 
ratio of the petrol consumption In the varkmi 
areas. I’heee sums may be spent on the con- 
struction, re- construction or substantial im- 
provement of roads and bridges Inclndtng the 
cost of preparation of road schemes — bnt not 
for ordinary road upkeep or maintenane»*~oD 
interest and amorttxation charges on road loans 
sanctioned hitherto by the Government of Indls 
land also on administration of ProvinoUl Boards 
I of Communications and esiabUshment oonneetsd 
with the control of motor traosT>ort, A new 
ciaust Inserted in tbs present resoluUoii lays 
down that "U in the opinion of the Governor* 
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General In C!ouncil the Government ol any 
Governor’s province has at any time : — 

(a) failed to take such steps as the Gover- 
nor*Generalin Council may recommend for 
the regulation and control of motor vehicles 
within the province ; or 
{b) delayed without reasonable cause the 
application of any portion of the Boad 
Fund allocated or re-allocated as the case 
may be for expenditure within the 
province. 

The Oovemor-Genoralln Coxmcil may resume 
the whole or part of any sums which ho may at 
that time hold for expenditure In tlvat province.! 

With the levy of a Surciharge on petrol, the 
share of the petrol duty available for the Road 
^und was Increased from 2 annas to 2\ annas pur 
gallon with efifoct from October, 1031. The 
actual statement of the Account up to April 
■1043 is as follows 


The position of the Road Fund as at end of 
1042-43. 


Gross Receipt a : 

(1) to end of 1941-42 

(2) for 1942-43 

Rs. Lakhs. 

1 ,799 55 
160-00 

Deduct — Grants for Civil Aviation . 

1,959-55 

22-33 

Net credit to the Road Fund 
Deduct Credits to the Reserve . . 

1,937 22 
358 -CO 

Balance available for allocation . . 

1,579 22 

allocated to 



Uf)(»overnor8’ Provinces (In- Rs. 
eluding Hs. HO (k) lakhs Takhs. 

all6<iated to Burma prior 
to separation) ..1,244*80 

ib) Chief Commissioners’ 

Provinces .. 44*34 

(c) Indian States, Ad- 
ministered Areas in 

States and N.’SV.F.P 
Tribal Area .. 108*57 

1,487*80 

Ilalance (representing mainly the 
iinnlhK'ated revenue for 1042-43 
received after the close of the 
year) 01-42 


T<ital .. 1,570*22 


Road Adminia trstittii . — (In the adinintstra- 
tive side, rctads are a provincial subject and may 
be divided into two main classes, Provincial 
H'Muls under the Public Works Deiiartment 
Hid l^ocal Roads In charge of local bodies. 
Ute extent to which the adiuiriistratiou of 
HKida has been detegateil to l^ocal bo<lles 
Hirles considerably from province to province 
b'lt In IlHtlsh India as a whole about 80% 
’>f tl)e extra municipal mileage is under the 
' barge of District Boards or IMstrlct Councils 
tnciuding a certain mileage, mainly In Madras 
fuid the Central Provinces, whleli it Urme# 
‘ i’rovlnclaP* but maintained under their agency. 
Within Municipal areas all roads, other than 
sections of main roads passing through the 
inwns. are controlled by. the respective 
Muuhipalltlet. 


The Road Fund. — Up to the Introduction 
of the Boad Fund In 1929 all Provincial roads 
were financed exclusively from the General 
Bevenues of the provinces and local roads from 
local revenue supplemented hy provincial 
grants. Since 1929, however, the Road Fund 
Is being distributed to Provinces and is available 
for construction, reconstruction or improvement 
of roads, but not for ordinary road upkeep. The 
object of creating the Boad Fund was to supple- 
ment and not to replace the normal expenditure 
on “ original ” road works from provincial and 
local revenues but unfortunately the years 
following the introduction of the Fund have 
been marked by acute financial stringency, with 
the result that provincial governments and local 
bodies have had to make drastic curtailments In 
the allotments made for roads from their revenue. 

The effect of these curtailments has been to 
starve the construction and development of 
feeder roads, as the Boad Fund was being used 
exclusively for roads of Inter-provincial and inter- 
district importance. The Government of India, 
however, have now laid down that at least 26% 
of the provincial shares In the Boad Fund 
should be used on feeder roads and that not 
more than 25 per cent, can be nsed on roads 
which compete with the Hallways. 

Expenditure on Roads. — As e.xp1ained above, 
In spite of the Inauguration of the Central 
Road Development Fund, the total expenditure 
on roads has been on the decrea.se. The 
expenditure in 1938-39 which amounted to 
Rs. 602 1 lakhs in the (Jovernors’ Provinces was 
R.s. 41-7 lakhs less than in 1928-29. 

Revenue from Motor Transport. — The 
revenue fvon» motor trails) ort on the other hand 
has l»een steadily increasing. In 1938-39 the 
total revenue of the Central Government and 
Provincial (iovcrnnients from this source was 
Ks. 900 lakhs representing an increase of Bs. 358 
I lakhs over the total road expenditure, 
i Road Maloafe. — The grand total of the 
1 mileage of extra-municinal roads maintained by 
huibllc authorities in India Including Indian 
•.States was 347.132 on March 31. 1938; of this, 
the total mileage for Governor’s Provint'es 
amounted to 278.502 for Central Areas, 6,811 
and for Indian .States 61.819. 

The total nilleage of roads with modern 
surface, cither bituminous or cement was 9,650 
and the total mileage of water bound macadam 
roads was 76,142, making a total mileage of 
roads which were either modern surfaced 
( bituminous or concrete) or water bound 
macadam of 85,792. 

The total mileage of lower types of roads 
was 261 ,340. These roads are of three types : 
flrKtly. roads wiUt artificially admixed granular 
material, gravel, moorum, etc., on natural soil, 
having a total mileage of 29,473; secondly, 
roads of natural soil which are motorable In 
fair weather, having a total mileage of 122,736; 
thirdly, roads of natural soil which are no- 
motorahle, having a total mileage of 109,131. 

The total mileage of Hoads that are motorable 
was thus 238.(101, out of which 115,285 miles 
were motorable throughout the year, and the 
remaining 122,736 miles motorable In fair 
weather. 

Out of the 285,313 miles of roads in British 
India, no less than 244.840 miles of roads were 
maintained by loeal bodies, while the P. W. D. 
and M. S. 8. maintained 40,473 miles. 
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The province with the greatest road mileage 
WM Bengal with 01.192, out of which, however, 
only 3,887 was modern surfaced or macadam, 
while the province with the greatest mileage of 
modern or surfaced roads was Madras wlthj 
21,i41 miles out of a total provincial mileage 
of 85,717. Bombay had 11,134 miles of modern 
or surfaced roads out of a total provincial road 
mileage of 19, 571. 


There are in addition, the roads maintained 
by municipalities the length of whicli is approx- 
imately 18,433 miles made up of 10,840 ndles of 
metalled roads aud 7,593 miles of unmetallcd 
roads. i 

Post-War Prospects. — Considerable interest j 
has been aroused during the past U-.w months 
in tlie need for an extensive programme of road 
development in India after, the war botli for the 
purpose of assisting the transition from war of 
peace — when it will be necessary to llncl employ- 
ment for thousands of ex-soldiers, tiiousaiula of 
motor vehicles and large quantities of road 
making machinery now in u-se by the Army — 

Statement showing the allocations made from 
incurred therefrom upto the end of 1942-4'^. 


and for fostering tljo economic advancement of 
the country. In December 1943 the Chief 
l«higiueers of the various provinces and Important 
Indian States met in conference at Nagpur and 
recommended tliat the country should be ready 
for a programme involving the Improvement of 
the entire road system an<l designed to increase 
the mad mileage to 400,(K)(). Tills is estlinat<sl 
to <‘ost rougldy Ks. 300 emres according to 
pre-war values, l‘ost-wnr values, the Chief 
-Knglneers estimate, will lie roughly 50 per cent, 
above former levels, in wliicii case the coat 
of the programme would be Ii«. 450 erores. 

This iirogramnie is to be spilt into two parts 

one a short, term programme for the immediate 
needs arising out of the war and the other a 
long term programme for economic advance- 
ment. The provinces are engaged in preparing 
ront! plana in acc(*rdancc with tliis nuxunnienda- 
tit>n and tlierff are indic!ition.s that the main 
trunk mads or national Idgliways ns they are 
to T>e called will, in tlie iM*st-wnr period, be 
taken over by tlie iiovernment oi India from 
tlie ITovinces. 
the 


Central Hoad Fund and expenditure 


Name of Province or 
Adinlnistratiou. 


Co V EKS 0 K ’ 8 Pin ) \ I N ( • KS 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Proviin-e- .. 
Punjal) 

Bihar 

C. P. <fe Berar 
Assam 

N-W.F.P 

Orissa 

Sind 


Cost ot 
schemes 
approved 
to dat« 
against 
Provincial 
allocations, 
ll.s.i>akns. 
280.04 
354.50 

252 42 
102.03 


Allocations 
up to 

31st March 
1943. 


Kx])endi- | 

u}. tt) 31st 
March i 
1943. 


ils.hakiis. 

230.54 
* r280.40 
1 7.:{s 

205 . 59 
97 


I 


}'rol>a))le 

allocation 

during 

1043-44 


/ 139. 05 
\ 10.77 
51.10 
49 57 
38-27 
.r29 37 
\ 2.83 
5.02 
30.99 

Total a oveniors' lTo^ im t s. . ; 1 , 401 . 80 ] 1,191. 20 

Delhi 

Baluclil.‘<tan 
Ajnicr-Merwara 

N.W.F.P. Tribal .Vr^a- 
My8<ire A«signf*<l I, 

(Bangalore an<l C.M.St. ). 

Hyderabad Administrcrcd 
Area 

Centra! India Administered 

Area 

Kaj putana Ad ministered ! 

Area 

Bombay and Western Indiai 
Administered Area . , ? 

Total Centrally AdmiaisU'rcfl- 
ITovinces and Areas . .! 


175.87 ! * 

47.19 I 

04.82 
44.98 I 

84.83 I 
4.72 I 

39.74 1 


24-07 
8 -I.'. 
3-49 
1 -29 
I 01 

1- 24 
0-59 

2- 09 
0-40 
0 12 


28-3!) 
10 .3 4 
4 02 
1 00 
I 3.5 

1 57 

8 ,37 

2-80 

0-40 

0 12 


4 9 -.35 


t»«-90 


K.<. l>aki»s. 
159.51 


178.00 

91.48 

153.23 

32.05 

48.00 

37.23 

31.98 

1.44 

37.51 

1,055.85 

21 *02 
0 - 00 
3 ■ *’** 

1 -TI 

1 - (M) 
1-24 
0 10 

2 34 
0 40 
0-12 

43-84 


lts.I.akbs. 

71.03 

9.75 

20.93 

0.24 

2.59 

18.45 
1.51 
1 . 40 

0.22 

4.18 


141 .93 

0-77 
3*08 
0*80 
0-40 
0 35 

0-33 


0 40 


1.5-12 


Us.Lakbs. 

10.20 

25.30 

15.90 ' 
H.75 

12.00 

4,20 

3.70 

3.45 

2.15 

0.7.5 

3.60 


97.60 

3 45 
2 00 
0 35 
0 45 
0-00 

0 15 

1 • 50 
0-24 


7-90 


meet excess expenditure will be adjui^ed against fiituin 


♦ Advance alhxration made to 
allocations. 

i<i) The excess expenditure over the amount of allocation in column 3 adjusted agaiuat th^l 
Keserve m the Koad Fund. ^ 3 
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The Government of India. 

The Impulse which drove the British to India Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
was not conquest but trade. The Government of the entire civil and mliitary administration 
of India represents the slow evolution from cod' and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
ditloDS established to meet trading requirements. Genoral-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
On September 24, 1509, a tew years before the the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
deaths of Queen Blizabeth and Akbar, the mer- tended over the subordinate governments 
chants of London formed an association for After the Mutiny, there was passed, In 1858, an 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with Act transferring the Government of India from 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
ration. The Government of this Company in no Important change in the administration in 
England was vested In a Governor with a Gen- India, but the Governor-General, as represeiit- 
eral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Dlrec- ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy, 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company The Governor-General was the sole represents- 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and In tive of the Crown in India ; he was assisted by 
Bengal, were administered at each of the a Conncli, composed of high officials, each of 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. whom was responsible for a special department 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), of the administration, 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. Functions of Government. 

The three J* Presidencies'* were Independent The functions of the Government in India 
w each other end subordinate only to tbe are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
Directors In England. administration in the world. It claims a eliare 

. , . in the produce of the land and in some 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. provinces it has restricted the alienation of 

Tbe ooUapse of government in India conse- land from agriculturists to non -agriculturists, 
qnent on the decay of Moghul power and the It undertakes the management of landed estates 
Intrigues of tbe French on the East Coast forced where the proprietor is disqualified. In times 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- of famine it undertakes relief work and other 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- remedial measures on. a great scale. It manages 
sires and tbe insistent orders of the Directors, a vast forest property and Is the principal 
Step by step the Company became first the manufacturer of salt and opium. It owns 
dominant, then the paramount power in India, the bulk of tbe railways of the country, and 
In these changed circumstances the system of directly manages a considerable portion 
government by mutually Independent and un- of them ; It has constructed and maintains 
wleldy councils of the merchants at the Presl* most of tbe Important Irrigation works ; It 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- owns and manages the post and tdegrapb 
llament Intervened, and under the Ilegulating systems; It had until 1st April 1926 the 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four monopoly of the Note issue, and it alone 
coCDcUlors were appointed to administer the can set the mints in motioo. It lends nooney 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the to municipalities, rural boards, and agri- 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and culturists and occasionally to owners of 
Bombay was for tbe first time established, historic estates. It controls the sale of 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
vlons consent of the Governor-General of medical and sanitary opemtions and ordinary 
Bengal In Council, except In cases of imminent public works of the most intimate character, 
neemsity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- The Government has also close relations with 
ed tbe fk>ard of Control in England, vested the the Indian Btates which collectively cover 
administration of each of the three Presiden- more than one-third of the whole area of India 
elet in a Governor and three couociUora, Includ- and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
ing tbe CommaDder-in-Cblef of the Presl- latlon. Tlie distribution of these great funo* 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- tlons between tbe Government of India and the 
Oeneral-in-Conn«ll was somewhat extended, provincial administrations has fluctuated. It 
as It was again by the Charter Act of 1798. was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
O&der the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 1919, and the democratic principle then widely 
was compelled to close its commercial business implanted is greatly developed in the eonstltu- 
aad tt became a political and administrative tions for the Province.^ and the centre enacted 
body holding Its territories In trust for tbe by the Imperial Purliament in 1935. 

THE REFORMS OF 1919 AND 1935. 

Great changes were made In the system of Status were brought about by the Govornraent 
govemment In British India by tbe Govern- ot India Act, 1935, which received the Royal 
meilt of India Act, 1919, which, together with Assent on 2nd August 1935. The new Act 
tlie rules framed under It — almost as important embodied two main principles— (1) Provincial 
in their prevhilons as the Act itecif — came Autonomy, with a Government responsible to 
into general operation in January 1921 , an elected Jjegislature In every Province, and (2) 
having received tbe Royal Assent on 23rd at the centre a Responsible Govemment of 
Ptoember 1919. (For detailed particulars see India, based on a federation of British Indian 
Tbe Indian Ytar Book» 1986-37 and preceding Provinces and Indian States, Detailed provl- 
years). StUi vaster changes in the direction sions for the whole scheme are made in the Act 
ol Indian Self-Government and of Dominion ot 1985, which includes 321 sections and 10 
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schedules and Is the largest and most complex 
le^slatlve enactment of the kind over negotiated 
on to a statute hook. 

The new Constitutional provisions relating to 
the Provincial Governments were brought into 
force on Ist April 1037. Under the provisions 


of the Act the States should enter Federation 
by executing Instruments of Accession. The 
federal programme has how been suspended, and 
the administration at the centre is carried on In 
accordance with provisions for the Transitional 
Period which have been included in part XIU of 
the Act of 1936. 


THE PROVINCES. 


The following arc under the Act of 1935 the 
Governors* Ihrovinces of lirltish India (there 
being besides those Provinces certain Chief 
(’ommisBloncrs* Provinces) : — Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Bihar, the Central Provinces and Borar, Assam, 
the North West Frontier Province, Orissa, 
Bind. The Act recognises Bmr as being under 
the sovereignty of H. E. II. the Niram of 
Hyderabad whose Heir Presumptive is else- 
where created Prince of Bcrar and the Act 
specially provides (or its administration along 
with the Central Provinces as one Governor's 
Province. The Act creates Orissa and Sind as 
separate Governors’ Provinces and provides for 
the separation of Biirnta from India and for 
its constitution as a separate country under 
the Crown. The Act gives powers for the 
creation of other Governors* Provinces. 

The Constitution provides for the exerci^ic 
of the executive authority of a Province (which 
extends to matters included In the Provincial and 
Concurrent Legislative Lists) on behalf of His 
Majesty l>y the Governor. It also provides 
for a “ Council of Ministers to aid and advise 
the Governor in the exercise of ids functions 
except in so far as he is by or under tliis Act 
required to exercise his functions or auy of 
them in his discretion.” The Governor chooses 
his Miointers, who hold ofllce during his pleasure 
and he is directed by his Instrument of Instnic- 
tions to select such as are likely to have the 
confidence of the Legislature and is enjoined to 
accept their advice except in special cases for 
which otlier provision is made In the Act. 

The ( )Uowiug special responsibilities are laid 
upon the Governor : — 

(a) the prevention of ony grave menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of the l*rovince 
or any part thereof ; 

(A) the safeguarding of the legitimate iutereslt 
of minorities ; 

(e) the securing to, and to the dependents of, 
persons who are or have been members 
of the public services of any rights 
providcHl or preserved for them by or 
under the Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate Interests ; 

(d) the securing In the sphere of executive 
action of the purposes for which the 
provisions of chapter 111 of Part V of 
the Act are deeigned to secure in rela* 
lion to legislation (these provisions are 
concerned with the prevention of 
loglHiati ve dlsorlmiDation against British 
subjects in regard to taxation, trade 
professional business and quaUfioations); 


(«) the securing of the peace and good govern- 
ment of areas which by or under the 
provisions of the Act are declared 
to be partially excluded areas ; 

(/) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
Buler thereof ; and 

(g) the securing of the execution oLorders 
or directions lawfully issued to him 
under Part VI of the Act by the 
Governor-General in his discretion 
(t.e., concerning agency functions in 
behalf of the Central Authority, inter- 
provincial co-operation in certain 
matters and so forth). 

” If and in so far as any special responsibility 
of the Governor is involved he shall in the 
exercise of his functions exercise his individual 
judgment as to the action to be taken.” 'Where 
I the Governor is required by the Act to act in his 
discrotiou or to exercise his Individual Judg- 
ment lie Is placed under the control of the 
Governor-General in the latter’s discretion. 

The Provincial Legislatures.— The Aet 

provides that there shall for every Province bo 
a I^oviiicial Legislature consisting of His Majesty 
represented by tbe Governor and (a) in the 
I Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, tbe 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam two Cumbers 
and (6) in the other Provinces one (Chamber, 
the two Chambers being called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one Chamber the Legislative 
Assembly. Every Legislative Council is to be 
a {lermaneDt body not subject to dissolution 
but as near as may be onc-third of its members 
are to retire in every third year. Every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissolved is to continue for five years. An amend- 
ing Act, passed in 1941, has extended the life 
of the first Legislative Assemblies under the Act 
till twelve months after the War, but subject to 
earlier dissolutlou by the Governor. 

Tire Houses of Legislature are elected bodies ; 
with special electoral provisions for communal 
and other particular interests, and are baaed 
on a considerably wider franchise than was 
provided by the Act of 1919. 

Special provisions are m.ado for cases in which 
the Governor finds himself unable to assent to 
Bills passed by the Legislature. 

The Governor of a Province is given power 
to promulgate ordinances if, when his LegisUture 
is not in sessioD.heis satisfied that circumstances 
necessitate Immediate action and under certain 
other conditions, and in certain ciroumsiances 
and under prescribed conditions to enact Acts 
in hiadiscreiioti. 
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ProvlBion is further iiiude to enable the 
Gorernmeut to be carried on If at any time the 
Governor is satisfied that a situation nas arisen 
in which the government of the Province cannot 
be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 

Chief Commissioners* Provinces. — The 

following are by the Act constituted as Chief 
Conuniss loners' rrovinces — British Baluchistan, 


Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Fanth piploda. Provision 
is made for the possible creation of others. A 
Chief Commissioner's Province is to bo admini- 
stered by the Governor-General acting, to 
such extent as he thinks fit, through a Chief 
ComnUsBloner to be appointed by him in his 
discretion. 


DIVISION OF POWERS. 


The Act provides for the institution of a 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of 
India and such other Judges as His Blajcsty 
may deem necessary, the seat of the Court being 
Delhi and its original Jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Federation, any of the 
Provinces or any of the Federate States, its 
appellate Jurisdiction to include certain classes 
of appeals from the High Courts of British 
India and of the Indian States and appeals 
lying from It to His Majesty in Council. The 
Faderal Court held its first sitting on 6tb 
December 1937. 

The Act also prescribes that the Executive 
authority of the Federation in respect of railway 
oonstruction, maintenance and operation shall 
be exercised by a Federal Bailway Authority, 
for the establishment and activities of which 
it provides. 

Pro\d8lon8 are made in the Act in relation to 
the recruitment and control of the Public Services 
and for the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission for the Federation and of one for 
each Province. The duties and powers of 
these Commissions in regard to the Services 
are laid down in the Act, which also provkies 
that two or more Provinces may agree to have 
one Comwisslon between them. 

Provincial Legislation.— The Act provides 
for a new division of functions between the 
Central and Provincial authorities and the 
following is the new Provincial Legislative List, 
which came into operation on 1st April 1937 : — 

1. Public order (but not including the use of 
His Majesty's naval, military or air forces in aid 
of the civil power); the administration of 
Justice; constitution and organisation of all 
courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken 
therein ; preventive detention for reasons con- 
nected with the maintenance of public order ; 
persons subjected to such detention. 

2. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters In this list ; procedure in Rent 
and Revenue Courts. 

$. Police, Including railway and village 
police. 

4 . Prisons, reformatories, Borstal institutions 
and other Institutions of a like nature, and 
i;>er8on6 detained therein ; arrangements with 
other units for the use of prisons and other 
inftiiutlons. 

Public debt of the Ptovinoe. 

6. Provincial PubHe Services and Provincial 
PnbUc Service CommiaaloD. 


7. Provincial pensions, that is to say, 
pensions payable by the Province or out of 
Provincial revenues. 

8. Works, lands and buildings vested in 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
purposes of the Province. 

0. Compulsory acquisition of land. 

10. Libraries. inuHeums and other similar 
institutions controlled or financed by the 
Province. 

11. Elections to the Provincial Legislature 
subject to the provisions of this Act and of any 
Order In Council made thereunder. 

12. The salaries of the Provincial Ministers, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
l<cgislativeABBpmMy,nnd,ifthcrel8a Legislative 
Ooimcii, of the President and Deputy Ftesident 
tiiercof, the salaries, allowances and privileges 
of the members of tiie Ih-ovincial Legislature; 
and, to such extent as is expressly authorised 
by Part III of this Act, the punishment of 
persons w'ho refuse to give evidence or produce 
documents before Committees of tiie i^rovinoioJ 
Legislature. 

13. TiOcai government, that ts to say, the 
constitution and powers of municipal corpora- 
tions, Improvement trusts, district boards, 
mining settlement authorities and other local 
authorities for the purpose of local self-govern- 
ment or village administration. 

14. Public health and sanitation; hospitals 
and cllspcnsaries ; registration of births and 
deaths. 

1 15. Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to 

places beyond India. 

IG. Burials and burial grounds. 

17. Education, Including Dnlversitles otlier 
titan those s}>ecificd in paragraph 13 of List 1 

IH. Commiinicattons, that is to say, roads 
bridges, ferries, and other means of commuoloa 
lions not soeclflcd in Lilt I ; minor rallwayi 
subject to the provisions of List I with respect 
to such railways; municipal tramways ; rope 
ways; inland waterways and traflie thereof 
subject to the provisions of List 1X1 with regan 
to such waterways ; ports, subjeot to tlu 
provisions in List 1 with regard to major ports 
vehicles other than mechanically propelled 
vehicles. 

19. Water, that is to say, watei 
liiippHes, irrigation and canals, drainage an< 
cml)aokments, water storage and water powar. 

20. Agriculture, including agrlcuHtiral edtiea 
tion and research, protection agaloft peati aor 
prevention of plant diseaies; Improvetnest 
of stock and prevention of animal diseases 
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veterinary training and practice, pounds and 
the prevention of cattle trespass. 

21. Land,thatls to say, rights In or overland, 
land tenures, including the relation of landlord 
and tenant, and the collection of rents ; transfer, 
alienation and devolution of agricultural idhd ; 
land Improvement and agricultural loans ; 
colonisation; C'ourts of Wards; encumbered 
and attached estates ; treasure trove. 

22. Forests. 

Kegiilation of mines and oilfields and 
mineral development subject to the provisions 
of List I with respect to regulation and deve- 
lopment under Federal control. 

24. Fisheries. 

26. Protection of wild birds and wild animals. 

26. Gas and gasworks. 

27. Trade and commerce within the Pro- 
vince ; markets and fairs ; money lending and 
money lenders. 

28. Inns and innkeepers. 

20. Production, supply and distribution of 
goods ; development of industries, subject to 
the provisions in List 1 with respect to the 
devefonment of ce.rtain industries under Federal 
control. 

30. Adulteration of foodstuffs and otifer 
goods ; weights and measures. 

31. Intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs 
that is to say, the production, manufacture, 
i)03sesBion, transport, purchase and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, opium and otiicr narcotic 
drugs, but subject, as respects opium, to the 
provisions of List 1 and as rt'spccts j)oisonB and 
aaugerous drugs, to the provisions of List 111. 

32. Kelicf of the poor ; unemployment. 

,33. The incorporation, regulation and 
winding-up of corporations not being corpora- 
tions specified in List 1 or Universities; un- 
incorporated trading, literary, scieutillc, religious 
and other societies and associations ; co-operative 
societies. 

Si. Charities and cliaritablc Institutions, 
charitable and religious endowments. 

35. Theatres, dramatic performances and 
cinemas, but not Including the sanction of 
cinematogwph films for exhibition. 

36. Betting and gambling. 

37. Offences against laws with respect of 
; Muy of the matters in this list. 

I 38. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
I of any of the matters in this list. 


39. Land revenue. Including the assessment 
and collection of revenue, the maintenance of 
land records, survey for revenue puriioses and 
records of rights, and alienation of revenue. 

40. Duties of excise on the following goods 
manufactured or produced in the Province and 
countervailing duties at the same or lower rates 
on similar goods manufactured or produced 
elsewhere In India: — 

{a) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 

{b) opium, Indian h^mp and other narcotic 
drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs ; 

(c) medicinal and toilet preparations con- 
taining alcohol or any substance 
included in sub-paragraph (b) of this 
entry. 

41. Taxes on agricultural income. 

42. Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths 
and windows. 

43. Duties in respect of succession to agri- 
cultural land. 

44. Taxes on mineral rights, subject to any 
limitations imposed by any Act of the Federal 
Legislature relating to mineral development. 

45. Capitation taxes. 

46. Taxes on professions, trades, callings 
and employments, subject, liowever, to tlie 
provisions of section 142A of the Act, 

I 47. Taxes on animals and boats. 

1 48. Taxes on the sale of goods and on 

advertisements. 

48A. Taxes on vehicles suitabla for use on 
roads, whetlier mechanically propelled or not, 
Including tramcars. 

48B. Taxes on the consumption or rule of 
electricity, subject, however, to the provisions of 
section 154 A of the Act. 

49. Cesses on tlie entry of goods into a local 
area for consumption, use or sale therein. 

50. Taxes on luxuries, including taxes on 
entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling. 

51. The rates of stamp duty in respect 
of documents other than those specified in the 
provisions of List 1 with regard to rates of stamp 
duty. 

52. Dues on passengers and goods carried 
: on inland waterways. 

I 53, Tolls. 

I 64. Fees in respect of any of the matters ' 
iln this list, but not including fees taken in any 
■ Court. 


CONCURRENT LEGISLATIVE LIST. 


There Is also prescribed a concurrent Legislative 
List containing sultjects In regard to which both 
the Central Government and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments enjoy legislative powers. Here it is : — 
Paet I. 

1. Criminal law, including all matters included 
in the Indian Penal C'ode at the date of the 
passing of this Act, but excluding offences 
against laws with respect to any of tlie matters 
>l>ecifled in List I or list II and excluding the 
ase of His BCajesty's naval, military and air 
torces in aid of the civil power. 

2. Orlndnal Procedure, including all matters 

iticluded In the Code of Qriminal Procedure' 
^tthedateof thepaasiAgofttUs Act. ' 


3. Eemovalof prisoners and accused persons 
from one unit to another unit. 

4. Civil Procedure, including the law of 
Limitation and all matters included in the Code 
of Civil Procedure at the date of the passing 
this Act ; the recovery in a Governor's l^rovince 
or a Chief Commissioner's Province of claims 
in respect of taxes and other public demands 
including arrears of land revenue and sums 
recoverable at such, arising outside that 
Province. 

5. Kvidenct and oaths ; recognition of 
laws, public acts and reeo^ and judicial 
proceedings. 
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6. MarrUge and divorce ; infants and minors 
adoption. 

7. WilUf intestacy, and succession, save as 
regards agricultural land. 

8. Transfer of property other than agricul- 
tural land ; registration of deeds and documents. 

9. Trusts and Trustees. 

10. Contracts, including partnership, agency, 
contracts of carriage, and other special forms 
of contract, but not including contracts reiating 
to agricultural land. 

11. Arbitration. 

12. Bankruptcy and insolvency ; admiuistra- 
tors-general and official trustees. 

IH. Sta,uip duties other tlmn duties or fee 
collected by means of judicial atamx)S, but not 
including rates of stamp duty. 

14. Actionable wrongs, save in so far as 
included In laws with respect to any of the 
matters specified in List I or List II. 

15. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in tliis list. 

lA. Legal, medical and other professiems. 

17. Newspapers, books and printing presses. 

18. Lunacy and mental deficiency, including 
places for the reception or treatment of lunatic 
and mental deficients. 

18. Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

20. Mechanically propelled vehicles. 

21. Boilers. 

22. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

2S. European vagrancy; crlminaltribes. 

24. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 

25. Fees in respect of any of the matters in 
tiiia Part of this List, but not including tees 
token in any Court. 

Part II. 

26. Factories. 

27. Welfare of labour ; conditions of labour; 
provident funds; employers’ liability and work- 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the Governors* provinces *' were of com- 
paratively minor scope, though considerable 
modifications were made in the relation- 
ship hitherto subsisting between the pro- 
vincial Governments on the one hand and 
the Government of India and the Secretory 
of State in Council on the other. The Act of 
1935 provides for further extensive changes at 
the centre, but these will only come into force 
when the Indian States accede to Federation 
ami meanwhile, at the Centre, the constitution 
established by the Act of 1919 prevails, subject 
to certain modifications required to bring It 
Into harmony with the new conditions In t^ 
Provinces. One of these changes is the vesting 
of certain respooslbuities in the Govenjor-General 

In his discretion ’* which means that they are 
left In the charge of the Governor-General as 
disttnet from that of the Governor-General In 
Council. The Act of 1035 has also taken the 
relations between the Crown and the Statos 
outoide the purview of the Governor-General 
in Ck»uncil and entmsted them to a new authority 
ealled Uis Majesty's Keprescutative for the> 
eacroiie of the fuuotions of the Crown In its 


men’s compensation ; health insurance, including 
invalidity pensions ; old ago pensions. 

28. Unemployment insurance. 

29. Trade unions ; industrial and labour 
disputes. 

30. The prevention of the extension from 
one unit to another of infectious or contagious 
diseases or pests aitecting men, animals or 
plants. 

31. Electricity. 

32. Shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways as regards mechanically proj)elled vessels, 
and the rule of the road on such waterways 
carriage of pass(;iigers and goods on inland 
waterways. 

33. The sanctioning of cinematograph films 
for exlilbition. 

34. Persons subjected to preventive deten- 
tion under Federal authority. 

35. Inquiries and statistics for the ptirposo 
of any of the matters in tills Part of this List. 

36. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
io this Part of this List, but not including fees 
taken in uny Court. 

An amending Act was passed In 1940 [ intro- 
duced in Parliament in 1939 J to make certain 
readjustments found necessary in the operation 
of the 1935 Act. To safeguard provincial ex- 
chequers taxes on mecliauical or other road 
vehicles or on the swtle or consumption of electri- 
city were added to the provincial list. By an 
anicndlng passed in 1939, it was provided inter 
alia that in the event of a war emergency being 
proclaimed by the Governor- Geueral the Central 
Government may assume executive In addition 
to legislative authority over any field and 
can also with the specific sanction of the 
OovemoT-Oeneral empower Federal officers to 
perform functions ordinarily the concern of 
provincial administrations. 

GOVERNMENT. 

relations with Indian States (Crown Bepresenta* 
tive for short). The offices of Governor- General 
and Crown Kepresentative are held by the 
same person. The only concrete changes made 
In the coQStitutioD of the Central Government 
by the 1919 Constitution were the removal 
of the .statutory bar to the appointment of more 
than six members of the (lovernor-Generars 
Executive Council (whlcli, however, hod the 
far-reaching consequence that a majority of the 
members of the Council are now Indiaqs) 
and the reconstitution in a much more enlarged 
representative and independent form of the 
central legislatuio. This became, like tbo 
Legislative Couneil in a Governor's province, 
a legislature with all the plenary powers gene- 
rally given to such a body save such as are 
speciflealiy withheld by the terms of the Act. 
It consists of two Chambers. The ** Council 
of State ’* is a body of 58 members, including 
32 elected and 26 nominated, of whom not more 
than 20 might be officials. The ** Indian 
Legislative Assembly ** consists of 141 members, 
of whom 102 are elected. Of the 89 nominated 
membersjiot fewer than one- third are required to 
he noQ-offioials. The members of the Governor* 
General’s Executive Council have not been 
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made ex-officio members of either Chamber, 
but each of them has to be nominated a member 
of one or otlier Chamber, and can vote only 
in the Chamber of which he is a member. Any 
member of tlio Executive Council may, however, 
speak in eitlier Chamber. The President of the 
Upper Chamber is appointed by tlie Govemor- 
QeneraL So also, for the first four years after 
the constitution of the Chamber, was the 
President of the Legislative Assembly. But 
after that i>eTiod the Lower Chamber elected 
its own President and It elected its own Deputy- 
President from the outset. The normal lifetime 
of each Council of State is five years, and of each 
Legislative Assembly three years ; but either 
Chamber, or both simultaneously, may be 
dissolved at any time by the Governor-General 
who has also tiiu power to extend the lifetime 
of either Chamber in special circumstances. 

Election.—The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors Is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it Is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of lyoy^for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which then existed. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
la on the same model as tliat which tite Act of 
1010 prescribed for the Provincial Councils 
except that, the property qualihcatiou 

for voters cand consequently for candidates) is 
higher in order to obtain manageable consti- 
tuencies, and past service with the colours is 
not per se a qualification for tlm franchise, and 
secaniiyt that the constituencies necessarily 
cover a considerably larger area than consti- 
tuencies tor the Provincial Council. The 
distribution of seats in both Chambers, and the 
arrangement of constituencies, are on a provin- 
cial basis; tliatis.a fixed number of the elective 
seats in each Chamber is assigned to represen- 
tatives of each province andtliese represent- 
atives arc elected by constituencies covering an 
assigned area of the province. 

The following table shows the original allot- 
ment of the elective seats plus one since added 
for the North-West Frontier Province 

Legtsiatlve Council of 


Assembly. State. 


Uadras 

le 

6 

Bombay . . • • 

i« 

6 

Bengal • • • • 

17 

6 

United Provinces .. 

16 

5 

Punjab . . . . 

12 

4 

Bilmr and Orissa • . 

12 

8 

Central Provinces 

6 

2 

Assam 

North-West Frontier 

4 

1 

Province 

1 

. . 

Burma »• •• 

4 

2 

Delhi •• •• 

1 

106 

“84 


The Government of India Act, 1086, by 
separating Burma from India eliminated the 
Burma members. 

TUI 1037 Berar was represented by nomination. 
After the Commencement of the Oovemment 
of India Act, 1035, the number of elected seats 


both in the Assembly and the Council of State 
have been increased by one and assigned to 
Berar, 

Since the area which returned perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council Is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — namely, the 
entire province in eaoh oase^-it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than tite constituencies for the local 
CouncUs, and just as It Is generally correct to 
say that the normal area nnlt for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis was made in the district. It 
may be said that the normal area nnlt In the 
case of the Legislative Assembly is the IByislon 
(the technical term for the administrative 
group of distriots controlled by a Divisional 
Commissioner). 

The Franchise. — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act was 
thus that there was in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for mee- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters were qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly which were as- 
signed to the province. The qualifications for 
candidature for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly were made the same in each province, 
muiatU mtiiandie^ as for candidature for the 
Provincial Council, except that In the 2 provinces, 
so long as the candidate could show that he 
resides somewhere within the province, no 
closer connection with his particular eonatttueney 
was Insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly. The con- 
cern of the framers of the Aot cuad rules was 
to secure for the membership of this body a 
character as closely as possible approximating 
to a ** Senate of Elder Statesmen*' and thus to 
constitute a body capable of performing the 
function of e true revising Chamber. With this 
object, in addition and as an alternative to a 
high property qualification— adopted at a rough 
and ready method of enfranchising only persons 
with a stake in the country— the rules admit aa 
qualifications certain pereonal a^trlbutea whlob 
are likely to oonnote the poeaeeclon of eomc 
past administrative experience or a high 
standard of intellectual attainment. Bxamplei 
of these qualifications are pact memberahip 
of either Chamber of the Le^ature aa now 
constituted, or of its predeoessor, or of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, the holding of high olBee in 
local bodice (dJstrlet boards, mnnldpalltles and 
corporations), membership of the governing 
bofUea of Universities, and the holding of tltlee 
oonlerred in reoognition of Indian elaealeal 
learning and literature. 

Powers-'-Tbe powers and duties of the 
Indian Legislature under the 1010 Act differed 
but little in character within the ** central *' 
sphere from those of the provincial Councils 
under the same Aot within their provincial 
sphere, and it acquired the same right of voting 
supplies for the Central Government. But 
as no direct attempt was made to Introduce 
responsible government at the centre, the step 
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in that direction having been avowedly confined than tlie similar power of the Provincial 
to the provinces, and as consequently the Governor ; that is to say, they covered the whole 
Execntive Government of India remained field and were not confined in their application 
legally responsible as a whole for the pr^erfuifil- to certain categories of subjects, 
saent of its obarge to the Secretary of State and The new provisions, made in the Government 
Parliament.tt followed that the powers oonferred of India Act, 1035, affecting the Government 
on the Governor-General to disregard a decision of India, were described In an earlier part of this 
of the Indian Legislature wqre less restricted chapter. 

THE INDIA OFFICE. 

ftae Act of lOlP made no stmotura) posts ; and payment of leave salary and pensions 
changes in the role of the India Office in of officers in Bnrope, etc. Conourrently with 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight this change, it became possible to defray from 
alterations were effected in the number British revennes the salaries of the Secretary of 
and tenure of office of the members of State and of the Parliamentary Under.Seoretarv, 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and some and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
relaxations were made in the statutory Office staff and general maintenance which was 
rigidity which formerly bound tbelr procedure attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
and that of the Office in general. But provl- as distinct from purely agency functions. 
sloBS were made which undoubtedly as time The Act of 1935 provides for the appointment 
went on had a material effect on the activities by the Secretary of State of not less than eight 

the Office. A High Contmlssloner for India nor more than twelve persons (between three and 
was appointed for the purpose of taking six after the establinbrncnt of Federation) whose 
over, as the direct agent of the Government duty It shall bo to advise him on any matter 
of India, that portion of India Office functions relating to India on which be may desire their 
whiiffi Is of the nature of agency, as distinct advice. It also prescribes that thesalary of the 
from administrative supervision and control. Secretary of State and the expenses of his Be- 
Hls functions relate mainly to the control of partment shall be paid out of monies provided by 
Indian Government Trade Commissioners in i*arliament (Under Federation). The Oovernor- 
Burope and America ; arrangements in connec- General Is given in his sphere of responsibility 
tion with exhibitions and fairs outside India; reserve powers corresponding with those already 
sale and distribution of Central Government mentioned as being vested in the Governors of 
rablleatlons ; representation of India on Inter* Provinces in theirs and in respect of them ho 
snplre Organisations and at Conferences; Is made responsible through the Secretary of 
rsllm and repatriation of destitute Indians ; State to Parliament. Until the establish in ent 
purdbase of stores outside India : provision of of Federation, the Secretary of State continues 
•duoatioual and study facilities for Indian to exercise control both over the Governor- 
students and Government officials on leave or General In Council and the Governor-General In 
deputation ; recruitment of persons for special respect of his personal power . 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 

The Governor- General and the members of and for the administration of certain statutes 
his Bxecutive Council are, under the Govern- affecting labour on the railways. It deals also 
ment of India Act 1019 as continued by the Act with public works and irrigation, mines, technical 
of 1036. pending the establishment of Federation, education so far as that concerns Industry, print- 
appointed by the Crown. No limit of time is log and stationery and various items of safety 
specified for tbelr tenure of ofiice, but custom legislation and admlnlsiratlon. Eocleslastlcal 
has fixed It at five years. As an emergency affairs are placed under the War Department, 
measure during the war, the membership of the Civil Defence which was created as a separate 
Viceroy’s Executive Council has been Increased to Department in 1941 has now been merged 
16. These members hold charge of the portfolios w'ltn the Defence Department, 
of War; Defence inoludlngClvll Defence; Finance; 

Home ; Supply ; Commonwealth Relations ; Law ; The Viceroy Is In charge of Bxtsmal Affairs. 
Commerce ; Information; War Transport; Posts & The Commander-In-Chief in practice always Is 
Air (Civil Aviation) ; Education, Health and a inemlier of the Executive Councfl. He bolds 
Lands; Labour: Food; lDdustrie.s and Civil charge of the War Department. The Conrcli ' 
Suppties: Planning and Development, may assemble at any place in India which the 
The Commerce Department deals generally with Governor- General appoints. In practice It 
commerce, tariffs, companv law, Insurance and meets only in Delhi and Simla except for a 
aoturial work and with blue water shipping, meeting or two in Calcutta after Christmas, 
The Department of Post and Air deals with post when the Viceroy is usually in residence in 
and telegraphs, civil aviation, meteorology and the Bengal Capital, 
roads. The Dept, of War Transport deals with 

Porta, Inland navigation, Railway properties, Id regard to his own DepartmeDt each Bfem- 
Petrol rationing, etc. Railways form a separate ber of Cooneil Is largely In tbe petition of 
depaftmeot, but are onder the eame member a Iflolster of State, and has tbe final 
of Uw Connell as the War Transport Depart- voice In ordinary departmental matters, 
msnt. Ths Seoretary for War Transport But any question of speelal ImporUnoe, 
DeiiMHiiieDt attends the meetings of the Ballway and any matter In which it Is proposed to 
Board as an ex-offielo member. The Depsrtment over-rule the views of a Provincial Government 
of Labour deals wltii labour subjects. In sddl- must ordinartty be relbrred to the Viceroy, 
tton It assumes Teeponslbillty for labour in doeks Any matter originating In one depaitmeat 
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which also affects another mast be referred 
to the latter, and In the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the ease Is 
referred to the Viceroy. I^e Members of 
Council meet more or lass frequently as a 
Cabinet to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy desires to put before them; or which a 
member who baa been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Connell. 
Important questions are decided at meetings of 
the Executive Council. If there Is a difference 
of oi>lnloD in the Council the decision of the 
majority ordinarily prevails, but the Viceroy 
can over-rule a majority if he considers that 
the matter is of such grave importance as to 
justify such a step. Each departmental office la 
in charge of a Secretary, whoso position 
corresponds to that of a permanent Undcr- 
Hecretary of State in the United Kingdom ; but 
with these differences— that the Secretary is 
present though he does not speak at Council 


meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
are discussed : that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him all 
matters of importance arising in his Depart- 
ment ; that he has the right of bringing to the 
Viceroy’s notice any case In which he considers 
that the Viceroy’s concurrence should be obtained 
to action proposed by the Departmental Member 
of Council : and that his tenure of oflace is normal- 
ly limited to a term of five years. The Secretaries 
have under them Joint, Deputy, Under and 
Assistant Secretaries, together with the ordinary 
clerical establishments. The Secretaries and 
subordinate officers are often, though by no 
means exclusively, members of the Inman Civil 
Service. The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own 4 b distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and' officers 
serving under the Covernment of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or, in the case of 
specialists, recruited direct on contract. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GEN KRAL OF INDIA. 

Dis Excellency Field Marshal The Right Uon’Me Viscount Wavell of Cyrenaica and 
Winchester, G.c.u., G.M.S.I., O.M.l.E., C.M.o., m.C., 2f»th October 19 Ul. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVEUNOR-GENEP AL. 


Seerdaru to the Governor-CeneraH Personal) and 
I’rivale Secretary, — Sir Evan Jenkins, K.c.l.E., 
C.S.I., i.r.fj. 

Pepuly l*ri\aie Secretary. — G. E. 15. Abell, 

0. B.E., I.C.J?. 

Assistant Private Secretary. — Major C. W, B. 
Rankin. 

Assistant Secretary. —\\ . L. Harrison. 

Military Secretary . — Col. D, If . Currie, C.B.E., 
M.C., P.C.M. 

Assistant Stcreiary M.S.V.'s Office. — F. R. 
Sanger. 

w r ( 7 f on.— Lt.- Col. H. Wllliam.Bon, o.b.e., 
M.B.B.s. (Djirham), M.R.r.s. (Eng,), m.b.c.I'. 
(Lond,), F.K.c.s. (Kdin.), i.m.s. (Retd.). 

AssiVfffrt/ to Surgeon. — Captain A. E. Matthews, 

1. M.D. (Retd.). 

Comptroller of the household. — Major P. D. 
Coats, Royal Signals (T .A.). 

AideJS'de-Camp. — Capt. W. B. Henderson, 
Boyal Marines ; ( apt. the Earl of Euston, 

Grenadier Guards ; CiU>t. G. H. If. Crookshank, 
K.A.o. ; (’apt. J. B. Fortune, M.C.. The Black 
Watch. i 

Indian Aides>de-Camp . — Risald nr . Major and 
Hony. Lieut. Raghbir Singh, Sardar Bahadur, I 
M.B.E., O.B.I..I.P.S.M.. The Royal Deccan Horse ; i 
Ilisaidar-Major Muzaffar Khan, Sardar Bahadur, { 

0. B.L.LA.C. j 

Uonorary Aides-de-camp . — Vice Admiral A.' 

11. Rattray, r.i.n., Hony. Naval a. d.c, ; Major i 
(Hony. Lt.-Col.) V. G. Braye, The Nagpur Rifles, ; 
A.K.(l); Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) W.O, Henderson. 
The Chota Nagpur Hegt ., a.f.(i) ; Major (Local j 

1. t.-Col. Hony. Col.i Sir Robert Menzies, O.B.E. . 

v.p,, The Cawnpore llegt., a.f.(i) ; Lt.-Col. 
(Hony. Col.) Sir Robert Marriott, v.p.. Com- 
manding East Indian Ely. a.f.(i); 

Lt.-Ool. (Hony. Col.) F. P. O’Connor, v.p., 
Officer Commanding The Assam Valley Light 
Horse ; Lt. Ool. (Hony. Col.) W. H. Grice, e.p., 


a.f.(I), Officer Comdg. Calcutta Light Horse ; 
Major (Hony. Lt. Col.) A. A. Campbell, 
O.B.E., E.P., Officer Comdg., East Coast Bn., 
A.F.(i) : Major (Hony. Lt. Col.) S. Webb- 
.Jobnsou, C.I.E., O.B.E. ,E.p., The Simla Rifles, 
A.F.(I); Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) L. S. Adlard, 
A.i.u.o. ; Lt.-Col. (Honv. Col.) P. ff. Clarke, 
M.C., v.p.,B.B. <tC.T. Ely. Regt., A.F.(I) ; Lt.- 
Col. (Hony. Col.) R.B. Fairclough, M.C., B.D., 
Comdg., The Karachi Corps, a.p.(i). 

Honorary Indian Aides-de-Camp. — Jaideo 
Singh, Sardar Bahadur, c.l.E., o.b.i.. Major 
General and General Officer Commanding, 
Bikaner State Forces : V. N. Parameawaran 
Plllai, Lt.-Col. in the Travancore State Forces, 
Commandant, 3rd Travancore Nayar Infantry ; 
Syed Ahmed-el-Edroos Bahadur, o.i.E., o.B.l., 
Major-General and Commander, H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Regular Forces; Shiv Nath Mlsra, 
Sardar Bahadur, o.b.e., o.b.i., Lt. (3ol. In, 
and Staff Officer, Gwalior State Forces ; Bisaldar 
Major Karam Singh, Bahadur, O.B.I., l.p.s.M.. 
late 13th (D.C.O.) Lancers; Snbedar-Major 
(Hony. Capt.) Dali)at Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 

I O.B.I..I.O.M., U.T..A., late 9th Jat Regiment; 
Subedar-Major (Hony. Captain) Gulab Shah. 
Sardar Bahadur, o.B.l., late S/lOth Baluch 
Regiment ; Risaldar-Major (Hony. Captain) 
Jtttfar Hussain, late Govemor-General's Body- 
guard ; Hisaldar-Major (Hony. Lieut.) Sheikh 
Faizuddin . Ifahadur. o.n.i., i.p.s.m., late 9th 
Royal Dectntn Horse ; Subodar-Major (Hony. 
Captain) Bhikham Singh. Sardar Bahadur, 
M.C., O.B.I., I.P.S.M., late 12th Frontier Force 
Regiment: Risaldar-Major (Hony. Capt. )Mehtab 
Singh, late Govemor-ljienerars Bodyguard: 
Risaldar-Major (Hony. Captain) Mohammad 
Zaman, Bahadur, o.b.i., late l^obyn’s Horse; 
Risaldar-Major and Hony. Captain Musaffar 
Kban, late Governor-General’s Bodyguard ; 
Risaldar Major ( Hony. Capt. ) Lall Stngh, 
Sardar Bahadur, M.B.K., O.B.I., late Probyn’s 
Horse. 
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Uonorary Colonel A.F.C. Martyn, 

late K.AM.C, \ Colonel (Local BriRadier) H. C. 
D. Bankin, o.i.E., o.b.b., m.b., Tate r.a.m.o. : 
Col. (T/Brlgadier) H. G, Winter, M.C.» late 
R.A.M.O. ; Lt.'Col. (T/Col.) F. Harris, M.C., 
M.B., R.A.M.o. ; Lt.-Col. (T/Col.) O. Moulson. 
F.R.C.B. (Edin.), R.A.M.c. ; Col. R. Lee, m.b., 
ch.B. (Uv.), D.T.M., l.M.s. ; Col. V, N. Agate, 
M.B.B.8. (Bom,), L.M. (Dub.), I.M.8. ; Col. A. 
H. Harty, o.i.it., m.b. (Q.U. Canada), m.r.c.s. 
(Eng.), L.R.c.P. (Lond.),l.M.8. ; Col. N. Briggs, 


M.R.o.s. (Eng.). L.R.c.P. (Lend.), D.P.H. (Eng.), 
I.M.S. ; Col. (Local Brig.) D.V. O'Malley, o.b.b., 
M.B., B.oh. (N.U.I.), l.M.s.; Col. W. E.K. Dimond, 
o.i.b.,o.b.e., L.R.c.P. (Irel.), D.P.H. (Trel.), i.M.s. 

Sonorary Civil Surgeons. — Dr. P. Kutum- 
bayya, B.A.tM.D. (Mad.), M.R.c.r. (Lond.): Ehan 
Bahadur Dr. Mohd. Abdul Hamid, m.b.b.s. 
(Alld.), M.D. (Luck.), M.R.o.p. (Lond.); Dr. 
D. D. Varlava, o.b.e., m.b.b.s. (Bom.), F..R.C. 
8.B. ; Bal Bahadur Dr. Prem' Nath Dogra, 
M.B.B.S. (Pb.), T.D.D. (Wales). 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


His Excellency the Viceroy. | 

His Excellency General Sir Claude John Eyre j 
Auchinleck, o.c.B., o.c.i.k., c.s.i.,d.s.o., o.b.e.. | 
A.D.C., Commandcr-in Chief in India (War). 1 

The Hon'ble Sir Archibald Rowlands, k.c.b., ! 
M.B.Er^Fiuance). j 

The Hon’ide Dewan Bah.'idur Sir A. Rama- j 
swami Mudaliar, K.r.s.i. (Supply). j 

The Hon'ble Sir Sultan Ahmed, K.C.S.I., D.L.,j 
Bar-at-Law (Information). i 

The Hon'ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, ; 
K.C.8.I., K.o.l.E. (Defence). ! 

The Hon'ble Sir Edward Benthall, (War? 
Transport). 

The Hon’ble Khan Balmdur Sir Mahomed i 
Usman, k.c.i.e. (Posts and Air). j 


The Hon'ble Dr. B. R. Ambedkar (Laljour). 

The Hon'ble Sir J.P. Srivastava, k.b.k. (Food). 

The Hon'ble Sir Jogen Singh (Education, 
Health and Lands). 

The Hon'ble Sir Muhammad Azlzul Huquo, 
C.I.E., D.Litt. (Commerce, Industries and Civil 
Supplies). 

The Hon'ble Dr. N.B. Kharc, M.D. (Common- 
wealth Relations). 

The Hon’ble Sir Asok Roy. Bat*at*Law (Law). 

The Hon’ble Sir Ardeshir Dalai (Planning 
and Development). 

The Hon’ble Sir Francis Mudle, K.C.I.E., 
C.8.I.. O.B.E. (Home). 

O. E. B. Abell, O.B.E., l.r.8. (SeerHary to 
the Exenttiie Council). 

E. C. Donoghue (Supfrintendent). 


SECRETARIAT OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

(Personal). • Vndcr-Secnlary, G. C. Wyndham, i.e.s. 


Seer^ry. Sir Evan Jenkins, K.r.i.p., c.s.l. 

Dy. Private Secretary, G. E. B, Abell, o.b.e., i.e.s. 
Asst. Private Secretary. Major C. AV, B, Rankin. 
AsM. Secretary, W. L. IlarrisM^n. 
Superintendent, B. G. Nash, M.B.E. 

(Public) 

Secretary, Sir John Anderson Thorne, k.c.i.e., 
C.S.I., i.c.s. 


Super hiiendeiit, K. K. Nair. 

(UEFOUMS). 

Ileforms Counmissioner, Kao Bahadur 
Menon, c.I.E. 

Asstt. Secretary, C. Gane.san. 
Superintendent, P. S. Subramanian. 


V. 


P. 


SECRETARUT. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
HEALTH AND LANDS. 

M ember ’in-Charge, Hon'ble Sardar Sir Jogendra 
Singh. 

Secretary, Sir P. M. Kharegat. c.I.E., i.c.s. 
Educational Adviser to the Cocemmmt of India ; 
andex'officxo Joint Secretary, Dr. John Sargent. • 
M.A., D.Litt., C.I.E. 

Joint Secretaries, S. H. V. Ouisnam, c.I.E., M.c.,i 
I.C.8. and B. Sahay, I.c.s. j 

DeptUy Secretaries, P. Madhava Menon. m b.k.,! 
LC.8. ; 8. M. 8rlva.stava, i.c.s. and Ral ^ 
Bahadur G. C. Sen, m.a. ! 

Under Secretaries, Prem Krishen, i.c.s. and i 

H. C. Sharma. i 

Deputy Educational Adviser to the Goit. of India j 
aiut SecreUiry, Central Advisory Hoard of\ 

Education in India, Dr. D, M. Sen. m.a., idi.^. j 
Assistant Secretaries, Sardar Sahih Sujan Singh. 

Bedi, M.A.: Nazlr-ul Hasan and Ram Lai, m.a. 
ChisJ Superintendent, Sardar Harbans Singh. 
SuperifUendents, H. 8. Verma ; P. 8. Duraswami; 
A. N. Bery; M. H. Kothaiidaraman ; Diluwar i 
Haun; 8. Devanath ; J. V. A. Nehemiah ; j 
A. V. Mustad ; Shiv Mohan Lai and T. 8. 
KriBhoamurthy. 1 


Advisers ; 

Irrigation Adviser to the Corernmenl of India, 
Sir William .Stampe, c.i.K. 

Agricultural Prwiuction Adviser to the Govern- 
n ent of Iiulia, I>. R. Sethi, c.i.e., i.a.8. 

Fishcrus Development Adviser to the Gmi. of 
India, Ur. Baini Parsad, d.kc. (Edin. 6: Pb.), 

F.R.S.E., r.L.S., J-.Z.8.. O.ll.P. 

Dairy Drvdopmrvt Adiiser to the (kni. of India, 
Z. R. Kotnavalla, B.Ag., u.Rc. (Kdiii.), n.d.d. 
(Scot.). 

Fruit Development Adviser to the. (!o*'ernment 
of India, Sardar Bahadur Sardar Ijil Singh, 
B.sc. (Hons.), M.8C. (Calif.). 

Inspector General of ForeslK, Sir Herbert Howard, 
I.P.S. 

Ccdile mUiration Adviser to the Gott. of India, 
Sardar Bahadur Sir Datar Singh. 

Statistical Adviser to the (lo*ertiment of India, 
W. R. Natu. B.A. (lUmarrs). b.bc, ( l.<»nd.). 

Deputy Agricultural Production Adriser to the 
GoU. 0 ) India {Seeds). Mian Fateh Singh, 
B.A. (Oxon.). 

Deputy Agricultural Production Adviser to the 
Got>emmenl of India (Atanures), 3. McIntyre. 

Deputy Fisheries Development Adviser to the 
Goti. of India, Dr. H, 8. Bao, M.A., D.fK'., 
F.NM. 
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D$p\Uy Irrigation Adviser to the Ooit. of India, 
jMl Bahadur K. C. Mazumdar, B.sc., c.s. 
(Boorkee). 

Assidant Agricultural Production Adviser to the 
Qovemment of India (Implements), J. 1>. 
Oandhl, b.bc. 

Atsidant Livestock Adviser to the Govt, of India, 
Sadruddln Ahmad, p.v.s. 

Fibre Development Officer with the Govt, of India 

J. K. Sircar, p.r.h.b., f.r.s.a. (London). 

Assistant Agricultural Production Adviser to 
the Govt, of India (Vegetable Seeds), Dr. Sham 
Singh, B.sc. (Acri.), ph.D. (Bristol). 

Milk Marketing and Distribution Adiiser, K. A. 
Tepparall. 

Personal Assft, (Technical) to the Irrigation 
Adviser to the Oort, of India, K. D. Sanwal, 
B.sc., c.E. (Koorkee). 

Technical Assistant to the Dairy Development 
Adviser to the Govt, of India, H. C. Vermo, 
I.U.D., N.l>.D. (Scot,). 

Assistant Educalionnl Advisers to the Goit. of 
India, Ashfaquc Hussain, B.A. (Oxon.). Bar- 
at-Law ; P. X. Klrpal, M.A., ll.b., ii.a. 
(Oxon.) ; and V. Narasimhayya, m.a., Hi i». 

Education Officers, Mrs. Preiua Johari, m.a.. 

L. T., B.T. (Ixmd.), Dr. A. M. D’Koznrio, 

M. sc., ph.B, (Cantab.) c.Kd., T>b. r.d. (Cantab) 
and B, V. S. Chalapathi Uao, m.a. (Oxon.). 

Liaison Officer in the P.S.A., Dr. M. S. Sun 
daram, M.A., B. Litt. (Oxon.), 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT 

Uon'ble Member, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, m.a., 
Ph.l)., D.8C., Bar-at Law. 

(Skcrktariat). 

Secretary, H. C. Prior, c,!?.l,, r.i.E,, i.c.s. 
Additional Secretary, S. Lall, 

Deputy Secretaries, D. L. Mazumdar, i.e.s., G. 
IVace, o.n.E.. f.k.i.C'., f.r.a.S., 1>, S. Joshi. 

I (’.s.. N. C. Shrivastnva, l.c.S.. Rai Bahadur 
A. C, Das, B. P. Adarkar, m.a. (Cantab.). 

J Oder Secretaries, S, Alratlir, P.O.S., P. K 
bushpara^ B.sc., b.l., S. Xeclakantani, 
t’apt. A. <». Lockwood, l.r.c., Bistiamber 
Nath, H.A., A. K. Sen, M. sc. .and N. S. 5lanki- 
kcr. B.sc,, IJ.E. 

Assistatii Secretaries, Ral Sahib S. C. Jerath, 
M.A. (on leave), Khan S.ahib .M'dul. Aslum, 
A. K. rhatterioc, Uiip J.al. Dhanpat Kai. 
Muhtra Daa and H. K. Lakshnianan. 

(Labopr Wei-faue) 

^‘ilour Welfare Adtdser, 11. S. Nlmbkar. 

Deputy LalM>ur Welfare Adiiser, J. N. MPra. 

(Civn. |i»ioNERu Force) 

Adviser, CUil Pioneer Force. Briji. •!. F. Walker. 

Deouty Adinser, (HHl Pioneer Force, I.t.-Col. 
Mohd. Munir Kl an Tiwnna. 

Assistant Adtiser ( Accounts), Civil Pioneer Force. 

K. N. VcTina. 


(Technical Training) 

Director, Technical Training, Brig. A. W. H, 
Rea. 

Officer on Special Duty, Lt.-Col. C. T. Dibdln. 
Trade Test Co ordinators, Lt.-Col. A. P. Plater; 

Capt. R, D. Wray and Lt. J. Rosenson. 
Technical Assistant to the Director of 2'raining, 
S. K. Ray. 

(PUBLICITY AND RECRUITMENT) 

Director, Publicity and Recruitment, Nawab M. 

A. Gurmani. 

Deputy Director, Publicity and Recruitment, 
M. A. Latif. 

(Fuel Supplies) 

Fuel Supplies Officer, Jitendra Lai. 

(Secretariat) 

Superintendents and StatistiyUins, J. W. Threlfall 
(on leave) ; M. L. Chatterjee (on leave), 
j Shanmid Din; P. A, Valdyanath Ayyar ; 

! H. G. Puri ; R. R, Bhatnagar ; N. C, Kuppu- 
swami ; M. V. Nilakarua Ayyar ; P. N. Sharira; 
S. L, Vij; M. M. N. Malhotra ; P. S. £a«'Waran; 

J. N.Mathur ; C. S. Kdward; S. K. Ghoshal; 
II.K. l^usal ; M. S. Qureshi ; Mohd. Iqbal; 
Nasirud Din (on leave); Vidya I^rakash; 
R. Ramaswamy ; K. L. Saxena ; Dr. N, S. R. 
Sastry and A. X. Kri.'^hnan Xair. 

(Labour Com.missioner) 

Labour Commissioner, S. C. Joshl, M.A.,Li.B. 

Lady Assistant I/ubonr Welfare Adviser, (Mise) 
C, A. Radha Baj, b.a. (Hons.), M.Litt. 

(Consulting Engineer-Waterways and 
Irrigation) 

Consulting Engineer, Rai Bahadur A. N. Ehosla, 
l.s.B. 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary, The Hon'ble Sir Cyril Jones, K.c.i.E., 
c.s.i,, I.e.s. 

Additional SeerHary, A. C. Turner, c.l.E., m.b.e., 
I.e.s, 

AmU. SeejE (Planning), V. Xarahari Rao, c.l.E. 
Joint Secretary, K. G. Ambegaonkar, I.C.9., 

R. S. Symons, i.e.s. 

Deputy . Secretaries, N. Sundaresan, o.B.E ; 

B. C. A. Cook, O.B.E. ,1.0.8. ; K. R. P. Alyangar, 
M.B.E.; B. K. Nehru, M.B.E., i.e.s.; A. S. 
Lall, I.e.s. 

Under SecretarieiL Keith C. Roy. I.e.s. ; Tarlok 
Singh, f.r.8.; Major F. M. Callaway (on leave) ; 
n. 8, Xcgl ; A. C. Bose ; K. X. Kaul ; Indarjit 
Singli ; M, A. Mozafar. 

.•tmA-hiid Secretaries. B. (»rice, B. L. Batra, 

K. 8. Kazi Abdul Hamid. 

Chief Superintendent, P. X. Segal. 

Superintendents, Sardar Singh ; Attar Singh : 

C». 8. Dennett ; D. D. Chopra ; A.K .Mozumdar ; 

S. R. Vlrmanl ; Shamoon Ahmad ; E. Kolet; 
R, S. KrDhnan ; R. G. Mundkur ; Kishan I.al ; 
V. Doraiswamy; Shanisul Islam; L. D. Sett. 

EfdabluhnurU Officer to the Gott. of Indw and 
Examiner of Capital Issues, Sir Alan Lloyd,. 
c.K.i., c.l.E. 

Deputy Examiner of Capital Issues, K. A, 
MaaW, M.A., B.sc. ( Bar-at Law). 

Director of Research, Dr. P. J. Thomas. 
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Financial Adviser (Commcnications) 

Fifd. Advr, {Communications), K. Sen Gupta, 
C.I.E. 

Deputy Finl. Adrrs. {Commns.), Abdul Qadlr, 
R. Narayanaswaini . 

Ab 9U. Finl, Adtr,s. {Commns.), Ajudhia Nath, 
O. P. Gupta. 

Hafiz Hasan, 1*. C.Mukherjee. 
Joint Financial Adviser (Food) 

Joint Finl. Adrr.{ Fooil). II. 1.. Gupta. I.r.s. 
Deputy Finl, Adrrs. {Food), G. S. llau, A. L. 
^ksena. 

Aitt, Finl. Adrr, {Food), Anwar Ali. 

Joint Financial Adviser (Cotton Textiles) 

Joint Finl. Adrr. (C.7’.>. R. C. Khanna. 

Asstt. Finl. Advrs. {C.T.), K. liancrjl ; G. C. 
Jairath. 

Joint Financial Adviser (Civil SrrriiKS) 

Joint Finl. Advr. {C.S.). R. C. Khanna. 

Deputy Finl. Adrr. {C.S.). N. C. Maltik. 

Asstt. Finl, Ad<'r. {C.S.), A. I. Osmany. 

Mints 

Mint Master, Bombay, Col. A. J. Ransford, 
C.I.E. , R.E. 

Mint Master, Calcutta, Major I). V. Deane, 
O.B.E., R.E. 

Mint Master, Lahore, Major E. A. Wimberley, 
O.B.E., R.E. 

Security Printing Dep.xrtment. 

Master. Security Printing India, Lt. Col. D. F, 
Fitzraaurice, c.i.e.,r.e. (Ret<l.). 

Deputy Master, Security Printing India, Major 
R. C. G. Chapman, K.E. 

Auditor General of India 

Auditor General, Sir Rertle Stale, C.S.l., I.C.S. 
Dy, Auditor General, yi . B. Tennant, C.I.E., i.c.B. 

CENTRAL liOAKD OF REVENUE. 

Metnlferx. Central Board oj lierenve. Sir ifohn 
Sheehy, c.S.l., I.c.s., M. Slade, c.i.E., I.c.s. 
and 11. Greenfield, c.i.E. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

IFflf Memlfer, His Kxccllenf y General Sir Claude 
J. K. Auebinleek. o.c.B., c.c.i.K., c.s.r., D.S.O., 

0. B.E.,I.D.C.,r.S.C.,.A.D.C. 

Secretary, C. M. Trivedi, c.s.i.. c.i.u.. o.ii.F., i.c.s. 
Addl. Secretary, J. 14. Irwin, c.i.E., D.s.o., M.C., 

1. C.S. (on leave). 

Addl. Secretary (ofta.), G. S. Rhalja, c.i.K., i.c.s. 
Jt. Secretary, P, Ma.sf»n, o.b.e,, i.c.s. 

Dy, Secretaries, 8. N. R«.s-ell, o.b.e., i.c.s,; 
M. 8. A. Ilaiir, i.c.s. : Kt.-(V)1. F. C. Rowan ; 
Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Heale ; Lt. <V>1. H, 8. Khorana. 
Pensions Officer, M, J. A. SiagtfH, m.b.K. 

Security Officer, Col. K, A. G. Kvan.s tiordori, 
C.I.E., I. A. 

Assistant Security Officer, Mnior E. Muckinnon, 
l.C. 

TJnder-Secretariee, R. D. Howe, I.C.S. ; D. G. 
Bboro, D.F.c,, M.B.E., I.c.s.; Major J. N. 


Perkins; Major P. R,. Hart ; Major E. D, 
llorley ; L. (J. Mirchandaiif ; Iqbal Hussain; 
Capt. A. V. Ratcliff ; Cnpt. R. Shroff, 

Officer on Special Duty, Col. E. V. Founar, 

C.B., .M.c. 

Officer-in -Clumjc, War Secretary, Lt. Col. H. J. 
Eastwood, M.c. 

Asst. Secretaries, Rai Sahib C. 1). Sharma ; 
M, K. Gant'uli ; A. W. Chick ; W. I. Graham, 
M.u.K. ; S, M. Matin ; P. C. Bose ; Major 

C. Briree, .M.B.E. ; M. G. Do' or ; B. C. Scam- 
incll, Ji.B.E. ; W. R. Hewitt, l.s.o. ; G. Taylor, 
M.B.E. 

Superintendents, Rai Sahib J. V. Kashiva ; 
Abdnr Rabh ; I. I). Khosla ; V. Subrahma- 
nian : A. A. Khan: .1, C. Sen Gupta; Piare 
La! ; A. C. Swariss ; S, L. Bhatnanar ; R. 8. 
Bhandari : Prakash Narain, S. S, Purl. 

(Office of the Chief Administrative ()ffi<>er,) 
Chief Aihninistratire Offictr, Lt. Col, (\ O. Btow'. 
Assistant Chief Adininistratire. Officers, Lt,*Col. 

A. G. P. Cherry ; Lt .-Col. G. H. Briggs. 

Deputy Asstt. Chief Administratire Officers, 
Major W. P. Precey ; Major AV. Y, Leggett ; 
Raghunath Pershad, M.B.E.; Major V. A. T. 
AVade ; Major B. Byrne-Daly. 

A^xwrtant Secretaries.— Wa\ Sahib S. K. Sen 
Gupta ; Major F. Kirton. b.e.m.: II, II. Butt ; 

D. D. Bhardwaja; Capf, E. M. Hudson; 

E. P. Drake, M.B.E. 

Assistant Quartering Commandant, P. D. AVTlson. 

Officer., C&pt. F, A. Clark. 

Telephone Officer, Major A. V. Shields. 

Officer Supervisors, Babu Ram, B. K. Ghosh: 
Brij Behari J.al . R. M. Masslngham ; Niranjan 
Das Bhnlla ; Nasirual Haq ; G. M, Chopra; 
AY. G. Eyre: Capt. AV. H. Falrhurst ; Lt. H. 
GIttins ; Capt. J. H. Kerry : H. J. Macdonald ; 
R. C. Dhawn ; B. C. Pandc. 

Deputy Assistant Quartering Officers, Cant. P. 
AV. AVarren (Staff Capt.); Capt. R. H. H. 
Mundy (Staff Capt.); .1 Comdr. F. E. Higgs, 
(Staff Capt.); Staff. Capt. D. H. Potter; 
J /Comdr. 8. Jacobs. 

Commandant Trade Testing School, (G.II.Q.) 
31ajor H. R. Philpott. 

Camp Commandant, Meerut, Major AA'. A. K. 
Robinson. 

Chief Superintendents, A. Soiithon ; N. Robinson. 

DEFENCE DEPARTMENT 

Memiver. The Hon’bh! Malik Sir Fin)Z Khan Noon, 

K.C.R.I.,K.C.l.K. 

Secretary, Ram Chandra, c.i.E., M.B.E., I.e.P. 

Dy. Secretary, L. J. 1). AA’akcly, O.B.E., I.C.H. 
Undersecretary d* Secretary, Indian tSailors', 
Soldiers' and Airmen's Board, 8. It. Kaiwar. 
I.c.s. 

Undersecretary, Dr. S. J, Asghar. 

Asst. Secretary, Rai 8ahih R. Sen Gupta. 
Director, Mily. Lands dr Cantonments, Colonel F. 
K. K. Grant, o.b.e. 

Director, Mily. liegulalions tfc Forms, Lt.-Col. 
It. J. Shearcroft, M.B.E. 

Asst. Director, Mily. itegulatxons dt Forms, A. J. 
Courtney. 
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OjBHeers on-Special Duty, Brigadier W, H. Blood, 
M.v.o,, I.K.R.O.; Lt.-Col. R. J. Wilkinson, 
O.B.K. ; Lt.-Ool. 0. F. L. Stevens; Major C. 
R. L. Phillips; (Captain W. B. Mason; Lt. 

A. a. Zebedt'o, f.A.C’.c. ; Rai Bahadur 
Dhanpat Rai Jaie, and K. J. Khanihata, 
M.A.,LL.B. 

Attached Officer, Capf . J. L. Shaw, E.G. 

Petroleum Officer, J. K. Sinclair. 

Asst, to Petroleum Officer <fc Ex-offirw Under- 
Secretary, Major P. Ji. J. Kllmrn, 31.B.E., ll.b, 
AssL 9. to Petroleum (officer, Ji. Ji. Palmer, J''. G. 

lingland and .J. M . 11 vans. 

Chief ^Superintendent {C. Jj. Section), Rai 
Sahib S, C. Ghose. 

Chief Supdt. (P. F. c<- S. Section), W. Silcotk. 
Superintendents, Mohd. Amin, H.A.; A. Sabeth, 

B. A.; R. S. Vi»lnira ami Bewesar, 

Civil, JiEiENCE Branch. 

Director-Ceneral and Joint Serretarif, Brigadier 
A. J. Reeve. 

Assistant Secretary, A. V, Raman. 

Dy. Director {Technical) and F.i-Officio Under- 
secretary, J. J^l. i.ec. 

Superintendents, M. Chakra varti. 

DEPARTMENT OF PLANNING AND DEVE- 
LOPMENT. 

Main skcuktakiat. 

Member, The Ilon’bh^ Sir Ardeshir Dalai. 
Secretary. l-t. (»encral Sir 'I'homas Jlutton, 
K.C.l.'v:., 

Joint Secretary, H. V. R. Icngar. C.T.K., I.c.s. 
Deputy Secretary, 'V. .M. S. Mani, i.c.s. 

Deputy Secretary. B. 1'. If. M. Tyul»ji, i.e.s. 
Economist. Prof, C. N. ^'akil. 

Adriscron Mineral Derclopmcnt, Dr, 1). N, Wadia, 
Under Secretary, Dr. B. G. Ghate. 

Secretary. H. .iairaunathan. 

Assistant Secretary, hat) Saliib V. R. Xatesan. 
Superintendent, A. .1. .Muklicrji. 

Superintendent, S. V. 1{, Cliari. 

ATTACH KD (»1- FICES 

GI'FK’E OF THK I Nltl'STKlAL .AUVlSER TO TllK 
Govt, of 1ni>ia. 

Industrial Adciser, If. K. Kirpalani. Cj.k., i.c.s. 
(Retd.). 

Deputy Indnstriai Ad risers, K, C. Cooper; Dr. 
M. K. Maltra ; M. 11. Mahmood ; Dr. 1C. A. N. 
Rno ; K. D. (Bilia, 

Assistant to the Indnstriai Ad riser, V. S. Krishna> 
swaml. 

Assistant industrial Advisers, A. S. Jtliatbagar ; 

S. Dutta ; Humayun Mirza. 

Uesearch Cfficer, I*. .N. Scual, 

UmCF OF TllK DllUUTUR OF Si’lF.NTlFU’ ANp 
1N1>1>TKIA1. RF.M.AKCH. 

Director, Dr. Sir Shantl Swamp Bhatnagar. 

0. H.K.. F.ll.S. 

NATIONAL DEFENCE COUNCIL. 

Secretary, T. M. S. Mani,I.o.v. 

Superintendent, Rai Sahlt) Karam Chand. 

MILITARY HNANCE DEPARTMENT 

I'innneial Adviser, Sir Eric Contes, r.S.l., o.I.lt., 

1. c.s. 

Addl. Financial Advisers, M. R. Coburn, C.r.l., 
o.B.F. ; Mohamad Ail, o.B.K.and W. 0. WaUte. 
domt Financial Adviser, W. G. Alexander, 1.0,8, 


Deputy Financial Advisers, J. Dayal, M,A., 
M.B.E. ; Ghulam Abbas, b.a., o.b.e.; S. 
Jayasankar, m.a. ; J. R. Hope, O.B.E.; A. 
Subrahmanyan!, m.a., m.b.e.; E. W. Grindal, 

0. B.E. ; Ji. Harvey; L. R. Chambers, I.C.S. ; 
Muintaz Hasan ; Batiik Singh, M.A., M.B.E. 

Addl. Dy. Financial Advisers, K. A. Joseph, 
31. A., M.B.E, ; W. G. J^ullen ; P. N. Hanicastle, 
3I.B.E. ; D. S. Duncan. 

Asstt'. Financial Advisers, W. E. Morton ; 
E. Bridgnell; Rai Sahib A. C. Mukherjee ; 
R. S. Blnhamber Das ; L. F. Barrie ; Rai 
Sahib S. G. Mustafy ; Rao Sahib V. Slvarama 
1 yer ; Rai Sahib Kishan Dayal ; Rai Sahib 
A. N. Abbi ; Hans Raj ; S. Jagannathan, 

1. c.s.; Major R. F. Prior; M. S. Ramayyar ; 
K. S. II. Abdiis Salam ; G. A. M. Smith ; 
Major T. W. Selbey ; Major J. R. Morton ; 
Major R. A. J. Bowman; S. D. Sinha ; Som 
Nath ; Rai Sahib A. R. Sethi ; R. Narayana 
Iyer ; K. 8. Sundata Rajan ; Bishan Das 
Sukhija ; D. S. Nakra ; Ram Autar. 

Superintendents, S. K. Kaicker ; Ram Nath; 

M. R. Chibber : S, C. Chakravarty ; I. A. 
Sharwani, M.A. ; K, N. Parbat ; S. K. Mallik ; 

A. Shama Rao ; K. C. John ; A. Rangaswami ; 
Aril Mohsin ; Ujagar Singh ; N, Anantha' 
I>admanabhan . 

HOME DEPARTMENT. 

O.S.D., E. Conran-Smlth, c.s.I., c.i.E., I.c.s. 
Secretary, Sir Richard Tottenham, c.s.I., C.I.B., 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Joint-Secretary, C. F. V. WUliams, c.i.l., I.C.S. 
Deputy Secretary, F, G. Cracknell, I.C.S. 

Deputy Secretary, P. V. Rao, I.C.S. 

Director of Internment Camps and of the Internees 
Information Bureau, Col. P. T. Harrison. 
Deputy Secretary, V, Shanker, I.C.S. 

Deputy Secretary, D. C. Das, I.c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, Rao Bahadur C. J. Paul. 
Undersecretary, B. L. Pandey, P.c.s. 
Undersecretary, A. W. Lovatt, l.c.B. 

AssU. Secretary, F. H. T. Ward, M.B.E. 

Assistant Secretary, £.8. Keymer, M.B.E. 

Assistant Secretary, B. D. Tewari. 

O.S.D., P. S. Lettibrldge-Fomier, J.P. 

Md. Jan. Harbans Lai (on 
leave); M. C. T. Chari; Abdullah Jan; F. S. 
Ramdas ; Baqar Husain ; K. N. Subbarama ; 

N. C. Nagar ; C. B. Gulatl and A. N. Lai. 

INFORMATION & BROADCASTING DEPART. 
MENT. 

IIoH’ble Member, Tlie Ilon’ble Sir Syed Sultan 
Ahmed, K.c.s.i., p.l., Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary, G. S. Bo/.m'an, r.i.i:., I.c.s. 

Joint Sci'retary, P. ThavMir, C.l.K.. I.c.s, 

Deputy Secretaries, S. S. Baji>ai, (Internal), ra]it. 

J. B. Howes, O.B.E. (External). 

Under Secretaries, M. A. Huiiisain, I.C.S., T. W. 
Hutehiso'j. 

Assistant Seeretan'e.'i, II. P. Kaul. Mohd, Sabir, 

B. A. 

Suprintendents. H. R. Howe, Kameslnvar Dayal, 
B.A., Buwa Ishur Singh, B.A., Molul, Isimail 
and D. K. Iyer, b.a. 

Campaiifn PlanniiUi Officer and Secretary fhiblicUy 
Plannintjsand Co-ordination Bmrd. V.K, BJmtt. 
Dy. Assistant Secretary, P, P. d; C. B. : All Imam 
iUlgrami. 
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Women’s Section. 

Lady-in-Chargf , H’oiiim’s SecHan, Begum Jahan 
Ara Sliahuawaz. 

J>y. Jjady-in-Chargc, Women's Section, Mrs. K. 
Taimani. 

Assistant Lady in-Ckarge, Women's Section, Mias 
N. Bashir-ud-Bin. 

Brntirw. Mrs .Zineat Rashid Ahmed, Miss Sheila 
Kitehlu. 

Song Publicity Ouoanisation. 

Director of Song Publicity, Khau Ihihudur Abul 
Asar Hatlz Juliunduri. 

Dy Director, Song Publicity B. P. Bliatt. 

Rkseakch and Refkrenck Division. 
Director, llesmrch d. Reference Division, Francis 
Watson, o.F.E. 

Deputy Director. Jiesearrh d: Heference Diiision, 
Dr. M. D. Taseer. 

Additionat Deputy Director, Itesearch d* Reference 
DiciMon. N. P. Dube. 

Research Officers, S.S. Haider. S. S.Bhattacharjee, 

N. J. Nanporla, P. Gangulee, D. S. Varadan 
aud S. Sanyal. 

Assistant Research Officers, II. K. Roy, K. K. 
Nair, S. N. Qutb, M. M. Taqi. P. P. Ka^wor, 
F. C. AiUuwalia, Dr. G. F. Lakhani, J. K. 
Guha and A. A. Abidi. 

SIMLA OFFICE. 

Main Secketariat. 

Under Secretary, R. K. Tandon, Bar-at-Law. 
Superintendents, Bashir Ahmed, B.A.; S. L. 
BliaUa ; 8. Banerjee, m.a. and D. 11. Khanua 
B.A. 

Field Publicity Section. 

Central Organiser, M. R. A, Baig. 
Officer-in'Cfiarge, Exhibitions, G. D. Sondlii, m.a., 
i.e.s. 

Production Officer, Surjeet Singh, B.A. (Hons.) 
(London), Bar-at-Law. 

Senior Writers, Ganga Ram Jain, M.A., P.C.S.; 
A. inilai, B.A., L.T. 

Junior Writers, Mrs. Manorma Elhence M.A., 
d.t,: Ram Swarup Vyas. 

Advertlsing Branch. 

Adeertising Consultant, M. A. Hussain. 

Dy. Advertising ConsulUint, Salman Alimad Ali. 
Art Exetutive, 2nd Lt. C. H. G. Mooriiouse. 

Monitoring Section. 

Monitorifw Of cer, H, S, Slbtliorp. 

Deputy Monitoring Officer, A. Qayyum. 

War Services Exhibition. 
Officerdn-Charge, B'ar Services Exhibition and 
War Museum, Wing Commander, L. ShaffI, 

O. B.K., r.a.f.v.r. 

Administrative Commandant, Lt. Cof. R. Guthrie, 

l.A. 

Camp Commandant, Exhibition Section Major 
N. N. Price, l.K. 

Camp Adjutant, Captain A. Hamid. 

Executive OJficer-in-Charge of Naval Sub-section, 
Lt.-Cdr. G. S. KaiXK>r, R.i.n.r. 

Exec^ive O^er-in-Charge of Army Suh-section, 
Capt. H. L. Humphries. 

Executive Officer -in-Charge of Air Force Sub- 
seediom, Sq. Ldr. (’. L. Malhotra. R.i.a.f. 
Exeesdive Oj^er-in-Charge of Technical Sub- 
Bection, Major C. A. Munro, i.e. 

Executive OffUerdn-Cfuirge of Labour Sub-section , 
Dr. H. K. Gore. 


Indian War Museum. 

Officer-in-Charge, War Services Exhibition and 
Indian War Museum, Wing Commander L. 
Shalft, O.B.E., r.a.f.v.r. 

Officcr-in-Charge, Procurement, Major H. L. 
Coates, R.K. 

Research and Planning Officer, F. Ratiman, M.A.' 

Office of the Chief Press Adviser, 
Chief Press Adviser, Sir Ushanath Sen, Kt., 
c.b.e. 

Deputy Chief Press Adviser, J. O. Bartley. 
A#«wlanf Press Adiiser, S. A. Govindrajan ; 
E. 8 . Lewis; F. M. do Mello and M. Anwar. 

Information Films op India, Bombay. 
Officer-in Charge of Production, Ezra Mir. 

Director and Editor, Indian fiewsparade, W. J. 
Moylan. 

Distriljution Manager, A. H. Eolhatkar. 

Director, Lt. Kenneth C. VlUiers. 

Administrati' e Officer, E. H. K. Sen. 

Publications Division. 

Deputy Director (Publications), W. L. Clough. 
General Editor (India), 8 . M. Wasi. 

General Editor (Middle East), Major A. Sumu 1 
Shah, o.B.E. 

Special Officer (American I), Miss L. C. AI. 
Ouwerkerk. 

Special Officer (American II), Mrs. T. Cody. 
Anut-cum'Layoui Expert, V. Bourlln. 

Special Officer (Eastern Section), S. V. 8. Charry. 
Special Officer (Persian), S. M. Sajjadl. 

Arabic Editor, A. M. Edwi. 

Special Officer (Afghan- Persian), Prof. Mohl. 
AU Khan Ohilzai. 

Special Officer (Russian), V. Shibayev. 

Production Officer, Lt. A. P. Greaves. 

Asdt. Production Officer, J. K. Seth. 

Admtni<(raHt e Officer, G. G. Farid. 

BUREAU OF PUBUC INFORMATION. 

Principal Information Officer, J. Natarajan. 
Deputy Principal Information Officer, B, L. 
Sharma. 

Add/. Dy. Principal Information Officer, F. D. 
Dougia.s. 

Asstt. Principal Information Officer, Rat Sahib 
C. N. Sen. 

Production Editor, Godfrey Barrass. 

Information Officers, M. L. BhardwaJ ; 8. R. 
S. Raghavan : S. Wahajuddin Ahmed ; Bfnod 

U. Rao; K. M. Ahmed ; A. R. Yayaa; Madho 
Prasad ; S. M. Sharma ; C. H. Shaikh ; G. 
Borker; R. L. Hunda ; P. M. M. Mcnon. 

Photographic Editor, E. Ramaswatni. ,, 

Production Manager, K. N. Menon. 
Administrative Officer, M. Shams-ul- Islam. 

Photo Supervisor, D. Handa. 

Assistant Production Editor, Dr. N. S. Junankar. 
Assistant Photographic Editor, P. N. Venkatara- 
man. 

Layout Expert, D. G. Godse, 

Assiutant Information Officers, B. B. Kapaal ; 
O. O. Mlrchandani, Amanullah Sardar, 
Mahablr Sahal ; S. M. Jafri. 

Branch Office at Calcutta. 

Add/. Dy. Principal Information Officer, T. K. 

V. Chart. 

Information Officer, B, Mukhopadhvay. 

Asstt. Information Officor, Syea Naur HusMin, 
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BRANCH ORPICE at LAHORE. 
Information Officer, P. D. Murtl. 

Assistant Information Officers, J. A. Kidwai; 
P. N. Bhatln. 

Branch Office at Bombay. 
Information Officer, K. B. Tandon. 


First Asstt., H. 8. Caturvedi, B.sc., Hip. T.I., 
M.S.iLA.). 

Officiating Assistant Sugar Technologist, N. C. 
Verma, B.sc., Hip Tech. 

Slatisliician, P. Neel Kantan Nayar, M.A., 
M.sc. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT. 


Branch Office at Mahras. 

Assistant Information Officer, V. Krishnaswami. 


IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH, SIMLA AND NEW DELHI. 

Chairman, The Hon’ble 81r Joi;endra Singh. 

Vice-Chairman, H. 11. Stewart, c.i.E., M.sc., 
P.R.C.Se.I., D.T.C., N.H.A. 

Secretary, M. 8. llandhawa, i.o.s. 

Assistant Secretary, Ral Sahib 8. C. Sarkar, b.a. 

Animal Husbandry Commissioner with the 
Oovemment of India, Major G. Wllliaraaon, 
O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., H.V.S.M. 

Assistant Agrv'ultural Commissioner with the 
OovemmerU of India, Dr. B. S. Kadam, 
M.sc., Pij i>. (Cornoll). 


Asst. Animal Husbandry Commissioner with the 
Oort, of India, 8. K. Sen, B.sc,, M.K.c.v.s. 
Chief Superintendent, M. C. Thapar, b.a. (Hons.). 
Superintendents, Mohd. Inayatullah, b.a., ll.b. 

and R. Vardarajan, m.a. 

Statisticmn, Dr. P. V. Sukhatme, b.sc., ph.H. 
Officer-in Charge, Animal Husbandry Bureau, 
K. P. R. Kartha, b.a. 

Editor, H. K. Sen, m.a. 


Central Aqricultcral Marketing 
Department. 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government 
of India, D.R. Sethi, c.i.F.., m.a., b.sc. (Edin.), 
i.A.S. (on leave). 

Deputy Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Govt, of India, Khan Bahadur A. R. Malik, 
M.A., B.sc. (Edin.), (In Charge of the current 
duties of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser). 
Senior Superintendent, S. A. Klnnani, B.com. 
Senior Marketing Officer, B. P. Bhargava, b.sc., 
A.M.lnst., b.k. 

Marketing Officers, Tlryugl Prasad, m.a,, ll.b. ; 
P. L. Tandon, B.sc. (Wales,) f.r.ecod.s. 
(Lond.> ; S. C. Chakravarty, B.Ag. (Bom.). 
Superrising Officer (Grading Stations), F, A. 
Shah, B.A. 


Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, 
Cawnpork, I 

Director, II, C. Srivaatava, B.sc., o.B.E. 

Officiating Professor of Sugar Engineering, D. K. 

Brahma, B.sc., (Glas.), c.p.e. 

OfficUUmg Professor of Sugar Technology, D. R. 

Parashar, b.sc., h.p.t.i. 

AssviUini Professor of Chemistry, I). G. Walawal- 
kar, B.Ag., M.s. (La.) 

Assistant Professor o Sugar Chemistry (Organic). 
Dr. J. G. Shrikhande, ph.D. (London), M.sc., 
A.T.C. 

Officiating Assistant Professor of Sugar Engineer- 
ing, G. P. Bhargava, b.sc., (Entf,). j 

Ilio-Chemisl, Dr. H. D. Sen, M.So.,Ph.H. (London) 

H.i.e, 

Physical Chemist, Dr. K. S. Oururaja Dass, 
H.SC.,F.I.C.,A.In9t.,P.F.A.SC, 

Officer Incharge, Sugar Research and Testing Sta- 
tion Itilari, IHst. Moradabad^ K. C Joshi B.sc., 
Hip.T.I* 


Secretary, Sir Olaf Caroe, K.O.I.E., o.s.l. 

Joint Secretary, C. B. Duke. 

Deputy Secretary, H. E. Richardson, o.b.b. 

Under secretary, P. N. Krishnaswamy. 
Undersecretary, S. J. L. Oliver. 

Undersecretary, H. Dayal. 

Undersecretary, I. S. Gonsalves. 

Aesistant Secretary, M. Oltleally. 

Superintendents, M. O. Dover (on Depn.) ; A. 
J. Courtney, (on Depn.) ; Girdhari lall ; Ral 
Saheb Raja Bam ; H. £. Mukherjee ; C. C. 
Everard; F. Goodwin; Baiklshan; O. R. 
Joshl, A. T. G. Wilson and G. P. Ruble. 

Department of Commonwealth Relations. 

Member, The Hon’ble Dr. N. B. Khare. 
Secretary, The Hon'ble Mr. R. N. Bannerjee, 
C.I.E., I.o.s. 

Joint Secretary, A. V. Pal, o.B.E., i.o.s. 

Principal Refuge Officer, Captain A. W. T. Webb. 
Deputy Secretary, Khan Sahib S. Itaat Hussain, 
p.c.s. 

Undersecretary, V. 8. Swaminathan, b.a. 
Assistant Secretary, B. N. Nanda, b.a. (Hons.). 
Haj) Officer, M. Y. Butt, b.a. 

Superintendents, T. F. Cronan, B.A. (Hons.); 
S. N. Sheoporl ; N. L. Nagar ; Rao Sahib 0. 
C. Namblar ; 8. V. Bampath, m.a.; and N. 
Rahman, m.a. 

POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Political Adviser to His Excellency the Crown 
Representative, The Uon’ble Blr Francis Vemer 
Wylie, K.C.S.I., C.i.E. 

Secretary to Bis Excellency the Crown Representa- 
(tie, Lancelot Cecil Lepel Grifilo, c.i.s. 

INHIAN STATES FORCES. 

Hew Delhi. 

Military Adviser-in-Chief, Maj.-Gen. C. O. 

Harvey, c.B., o.v.o., c.b.e., m.c. 

Deputy Military Adviser-in-Chief, Brigadier 

H. D. H. Y. Nepean. H.S.O. 

Addl. Dy. Military Adviser-in-Chief, Brlgadle 
R. D. Inaklp, c.B., c.i.e.i.,h.8.o.M.o., I.R.R.0. 
O.S.O.I., Lieut. -Col. R. George. 

A.A. d: Q.M.Q., Lt.-Col. I. H. McD. Latham. 
O.S.O.II, Major L. T. Riley, r.a. 

Q.S.O.II, Major H. W. Harding, R.A. 

S.C., Captain N. A. Venesa. 

S.C., Captain A. M. Binning. 

Financial AdcUory Officer, C. Doraiswamy 
Aiyar. 

Office Supervisor, H. H. Brlsley. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Filial, c.i.E., 
CBS ICS 

Joint Secretaries, S. R. Zaman, c.i.E., l.C.s. ; 
Y. N. Sukthankar, c.i.E., i.e.s. ; R. K. Nehru, 

I. C.8. ; M. Armstrong (also Director of Seaman's 
Welfare) : L, T. Gholap, i.o.s. (also ControUer 
of Indian Shipping). 

Deputy Secretaries, £. 8. Kxishnamurthy, m.a,» 
LL.B. and K. K. Chettur, mju 
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Under-Secretarifit, O. Swamlnathan, m.b.s. ; ] 
B. N. BanerJi.M.A., b.sc. ; Bai Sahib P. M. 
Mukerjl. m.a. (Offg.); P. N. Bhandarl. B. 
com. (Lond.), a.c.a., r.a. (also Secretary,' 
Indian Accountancy Board). I 

Addl. Under Secretary^ Mohammad Shaghil, ’ 
M.A., LL.B. 

SecrelarieSy H. C. Dey, M.sc.; N. Sen tlupta, 
B.A. and M. A. GhanS m.a. 

OJ^er on Special Duty and ex-offi.rio, C. K. Hay. 
Chief Superintendent, B, M. Mehta. B.A. 
Engineer-in-Chief and Chief luspeetor of Light- 
&)U8ee in British Indian A. N. Seal, b.sc. 
(London). 

Engineer Light Houses, S. K. Lahiri, B.sc., A.M.I., 
S.E. 

Superintendent of Insurance, L. S. Vaidyanathnn, 
M.A., P.I.A. 

Nautical Advuer to the Ooit. of India and Addl. 
Controller of Indian Shipping, Capt. H. L. 
Davis, C.I.E., R.I.N., (Retd.). 

Chief Surreyor tcith the Gort. of India, Capt.(E) 
W. J. Lifton, R.i.N. 

AssU. Superintendents of Insurance, P.V, Krl^hna- 
raurthy, M.sc.. f.i.a.: .\ Rajagopalan, b.a., 
F.I.A. ; G. N. Pradhan, B.sc. ; S. K. Vaiyapuri, 
M.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-La\c, a.i.a. (Temp.). 
Economic Adviser, Sir Theodore Emanuel 
Gregory. Kt., D.sc. 

Deputy Economic Adviser, J. Y, Joshi, M.a.i 
(Cantab.), o.b.e. (on deputation). 

Aistt, Economic Adiiser, B. X. Adarkar, m.a. 
(Cantab.). 

Statistician, under Economic Adi iser, S. Subra- 
mauayan, m.a. j 

Chief Research Offtcer, M. A. Mulky, m.sc. (Econ.) 
(Lond.). 

Research Officers, R. Doraiswamy, m.sc. (Econ.) 
(London); S. M. Hilda, b.a.; Dr. Rama 
Varma. I'h.D. 

Chief Controller of Exports, Amln-ud-Din, l.c.8. 
Deputy Chief Controller of Exports, K, G. Menuri, 
M.B.E.. I.C.S. 

Chief Controllers of Exports, A. M. 
Khan, p.r.s., K. Srinivasan. 

Chief Controller of Imports, F. M. lunes, i.r.s. 
Joint Chief Controller of ImporU, P.C. ('haudhuri, 
I.C.S. 

Dg. Chief Controllers of Imports, (at Hd. Qri».) 
Rai Bahadiu L. Praahad ; Rai Bahadur K . 
Khanna; E. J. Ih-njamln; Rai Sahib A. N. 
Purl; (Calcutta) D. H, Elwin, o.u.E., i.< .s. , 
(Bombay) S. X. Mehta, i.( .8. 

Department op Commercial Intellioence 
AND Statistics, 

Director of Commercial Intelligence, Ra! Bahadur 
J. N. Gho«h, M.A. 

Director of Statistics, A. II. Slnlia, m.a. 

Assistant Director of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, X. Sanyal, b.a. 

Deputy Director of Seamen’s Welfare, A, R. 
Khan, i.e.s. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND CIVIL 
SUPPLIES. 

Seerelarg, Sir Akbar Hydari, K.o.i.s., o.s.i., 

1 . 0 . 8 , 


Under Secretaries, N. O. H. O’Neill, m.b.e., 
I.C.S. ; A. A. Said ; R. V. Fenton, i.e.s. ; 
T. C. Boyd; I). R. Davis; Rai Sahib R. Gautam. 
Assistant Secretaries, Khan Sahib Mohd. Naisrul- 
iah ; D. S. Benegal ; Arizul Haq ; S. A. Teck- 
chan dan I . 

Paper Officers, I). Hcjmadi ; M. V, Divatiu. 
Officer on Special Duty, 8. Venkataraman. 
Probationary Officer, Sahibzada Sardar Mohd. 
Khan. 

Chemical Officer, M. N. Kale. 

Statistical Research Oj?lcfr, S. Ganapatlii Rao. 
Chief Superintendent, Som. Datt. 
Superintendents, C. M. Sharma ; V. V.-S. Sarma ; 

L. N. Sharma; K. A. Farqui ; Man 'Mohan 
Klshen ; N. Rahman Khan ; N. R. Venugopal; 
Harnam Singh; L. N. Bhatt. 

LI.AISON Directorate (New Delhi). 
Director, S. 0. Lai. 

Deputy Director (Tentage), V, N. Kohli. 
Arsiiilant Directors, S. N. Chatterjee ; K. A, 
Abbas. 

Officer on Special Duty, Earnest Joseph, 

Office op the Controller op (»ovt. Shops, 
Controller, J. V. Lynch, o.b.e. 

Office of the Footwear Controller 

Foot H><ir Controller Ex-officio Deputy Secretary, 
Hafiz Ahmed. 

Deputy E'ootu'car ControUer, Capt. L. N, 
Srlvastwa. 

Office of the Coffee and Ritbber adviser, 

I New Delhi. 

\Tlony. Coffee and Rubber Adviser to the (iort. 
of India, Sir Frederick K. James, o.B.K,, m.L.a. 

Office OF the Newsprint Controller Simla. 
Controller of Newsprint, Hans Raj. 

Pate.nt Office, Calcutta 

ControVer of Patents and />cAJ 7 n*,l>iwnn Bahadur 
K. Rama Pai. .M.A. 

Examiner of Patents. Rai Sahib T. P, Datta, B.K.; 
K. Seshagiri Kao, M.a. ; U. N. (»h(Ksh, b.k, ; 
Dr. N. N. Chatterjee, D.sc. ; Dr. P. K. 
Kapre. M..SC., D.i.e.,' Pb.i>. (on deputation). 
.ddministrative Officer, S. N. Roy, b.a. 

Government Test House, Alipore, Calcutta. 

Director, W. N. Sen Gupta, M.sc. (Durham), 

A. i.e. (l.ond.). 

Deputy Directors, Rai Bhadnr A. N. Chowdhurt, 

B. E. (CaL), M.R.san.i. (Lond.), (Physical); 
T. G. Banerjl, B.sc. (CaL), n.sc. (Met.) 
(Lond.), A.R.s.M. (I/>nd.), (Chemical). 

Assistant Directors, S. K. Das, M.sc. (C^L); 

M. inst. Met, (l..ond.), ((Chemical) ; S. S. Sinha, 

i (Phy.slcai); D. N. Ikise, M.sc. (Cal.), (Physical); 
! 8.8. Navudii, l.t.c. (Hos.), v.L.T.l. (Bom.), 

(Chemical) ; K. D. Bhattacharjee (Physical) ; 
D.S. Naidy, m.a. (CaL), A.i.i.c. (Bangalore), 
A.i.e, (Chemical). 

P.A. to the. IHrertor, Afzal Ahmad, B.A. (Alig.). 

Office of the Paper Controllir. India, 
Cau?uita. 


Jtnnt Seareiary, H. M. Patel, i.e.s. 

Deputy Seerstarics, R.A. Mahamadi, i.e.s. ; i Power C'onfrol/er, A. Lepper. 

J. D, Kapadia, i.e.s. ; B. .N. Kaul ; Dharma Jotnl Paper Canirotler, B. D. Barjor|ee. 

« ^ . Deputy Paper Controller, Mohd.Ghnlam Daatgir. 

lieimloHaw to the U.-.9.A.), AsfMfant Pajufr ControUers, Tl. C. Dube and 
Dr. M. 8. PaUd. | Malik Karam Singli. 
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Office of the oivil Stkej. LicENbiNO Actho- 
iiiTY, Calcutta. 

Civil Steel JJrenaing Authority, , 1 . N. Mehta. 

Assistant Civil Steel Licensing Authority, C. N. 
ijapat. 

Technical Assistant to the Ciiil Steel Licensing 
Authority, (i. N. Chuiterjeo. 

Office of the Contkoli.er Oeneral op Civil 
Supplied, Calcutta (Eastern Region). 

Deputy CunlruIJer GenernJf Chil Supplies, 
CaUnitta, K. I*. Sobhan, i.p. 

Deputy Controller General, Cuil Supplies, 

( Distn,), Calcutta, Rai Bahadur P.N, Mukerji, 
C.B.K. 

Assistant Controller General of Civil Supplies, 
Calcutta, Rai Buliadur C. C. Mukerji, o.B.E. 

Assistant Controller General, CUil Supplies, 
Shillong, Mohiuddln Ahmad Chowdhury. 

Central Sericultural Research Station, 
Berhampore. Bengal. 

OJfi^'cr-in-Chargr {Offig.), I). T, Raichondhury, 
M.6C. (Cal.), Pli.l). (Lond.), p.i.c. (Lond.). 
F.R.E.S. 

Office of the ( ontroller General of Civil 
Supplies. Bomuav (IIeapqxtarters). 

CoTi(ro//fr General Civil Supplies, BonUmy, C- 
C. l.c.s. 

Additional Controller General, Citil Supplies 
(Distribution), Bombay, R. H. Parker. 

Deputy Controller Generals, Civil Supplies 

( Distribution), Bombay, Khan Bahadur S. R. 
Kothttwaia, Syed Ahmed A!?al. 

Deputiy Controller General, Ciiit Supplies. 

Bombay, P. H. Krishra Rio. 

Assii^tant Controller Generals, Civil Supplies 
(Distribution), Bomfuiy, Nasir Kureislw., 
Rai Bahadur *1. G. Trlvcdl. , 

Assistant Controller Generals, Ciiil Supplies, 

Bombay, Harkl.shore, Kldar Kath, Ahmed 
Nawax Khan, C. L. Savnra. 

Assistant Controller General, Civil Supplies, 

(Silk). Bomlniy, S. K. Cliaudhuri. 

Information CJficer, K. B. Tandon. 

Legal Adviser to the Controller General, Civil 
Supplies and Textile Commissioner, Bombay. \ 
B. G. Murdeshwar. 

Deputy Financial Adiiscr, N. C. Mnllik. 

Assistant Accounts Officer, S. Vaidyanallian. 

Office of the Okputy Controller General, 

CIVIL Sri'iGJKs, Bomhay (Western Region).' 

Deputy CimtrnUcr General, Cii il Supplies, j 
Bomltfy, N, JM . Kamte, i 

Office of the Drkls Controllkh, India. 
Bombay. 

Drugs Controller, K. R. Sharma. 

Depu^ Drugs OontroHer ilHsposals), Capt. 
M.Cf. Sharma, i.a.m.c. 


Office of the Textile Commissioner, Bombay. 

Textile Com.missioner and Ez-Officio Joint 
Secretary to the Govt, o/ India, M. K. Vellodi, 
C.I.FL, l.c.s. 

Additional Textile Commissioner, D. M. Pass- 
more, C.I.E. 

Undersecretary to the Government of India, 
S. W. Shiveshwarkar, l.c.s. 

Jjegal Adviser, B. G. Murdeshwar. 

Assistant Secretaries to the Goiernm/>nl of India, 
C. J. Rusby, and T. S. Ramaswami, m.a. 

Honorary Technical Assistant, Sir Fredrick 
Stones. 

Chief Controller (Hon.), Baw* Materials and 
Stores, J. B. Greaves, c.B.E. 

Controllers of Raw Materials and Stores, S. D. 
Cliard and T. P. Barat, M.B.E., b.sc. (Hons.), 
M..SC, (Cal.). 

Joint Controller of Raw Materials and Stores, 
P. K. Nat^arsheth, m.a. (Cantab.), BaR-AT-Law, 

.Additional Contrail of Raw Materials and 
Stores, B. B. Joshi, L.T.M. (Hons.). 

Deputy Sc'-retary, Cotton Moieimnts Committee, 
A. it. Menexes. 

Deputy Controllers of Raw Materials and Stores, 
S. K. Khan, Vincxl V. Saraiya, S. R. Rama- 
clmndrau and C. V. PaUd. 

Assistant Controllers of Raw Materials and Storest 
M. A. Mody, B.A. (Hons.), ll.R. ; R. R. Birdy. 
b.e. (Civil); H. D. Doonpajl, M.A., LL.B. ; 

A. K. Dasmipta, B.sc. (Cal.). B.sc. (Tech.), 
Marifhester ; R. R. Shivjiani. B.coM. ; K. A. 
Rahim : V. 1). Cliotai ; G. N. Laljec ; B. K. 
Dutt ; F. R. Birdy ; M. A. Khan ; P. R. Chau- 
kar ; K. A. Ramiah ; E. M. Munsitf. 

Deputy Commissioner (Textile), D. A. Telfer. 
Deputy Commissioner (Distribution). B. C. Patel. 
Additional Deputy Commissioners, A. B. Pandya, 

B. A., LL.B. and M. K. Kazimi. 

Assistant Commissioners, A. B. Habibullah, 
B.A. (Cantab.), a.m.a.T. ; G. N. K. Iyer, 
.M.l.t.K. (Ind.). a.m.a.T.; M. R. Row, Bap.- 
AT-l.AW ; A. S. E. Iyer, (Publicity) : P. P. 
Balsa ra : M. D. Silas; A. G. 1>. Madpavkar. 

Deputy Assistant Commissioners, B, N. Cliary, 

K. M. Patel. S. Y. Shah, V. M. Sri Kumarau 
Nayar, S. K. Nana vary. 

Assistant Director, Cotton Textiles, M. B. Mande, 

L. T.M. (ibtus.). A.T.I. 

Deputy Director, ('otton Textiles, M. S. Ramnath. 
Assistant Director, Cotton Textiles, N. Kasturi 
Ranpu lyenpar. 

Assistant Director, Cotton Textiles, N. Rama- 
swaiui . 

Commissioner, L. Ibbetson. 

Technical Offeers, M. K. Ciiakaravarty, Joe 
I.ubo, S. h. Cldtnls. 

Prmjress Cfficer, V. V. Anantakrislman, 

.sVfu'ur Deputy Controllers of Purchase, Major 
P. <\ Tutton. i.A.o.c,; A. R. R, Deshpaude, 
B.sc. (Hons.), M.sc. (Alg.). 

Deputy Controller of Purchase, F. H. M. Shlvji. 
Direeior, M. Ahtraadullah. 

Deputy Director, Sulaiman Salt. 
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AgfisUint Controllers of Purchase, 6. B. Jaitn- 
buserwala, b.sc. (Bom.), M.Sc. (Tech.) 
(Manch.); F. A. F. Jesudias, l.t.m. (Hons.); 
C. Subjally, and H. K, Agrawal, m.a. 

Deputy Controller of Purchase, N. N. Dallas. 
Assistant Controllers of Purchase, J. D. Qurashi, 
B.sc. (AUg.); S. P. .Kaura, B.A. (Punjab) ; 

A. H. Shirazee ; K. V. Nagach, M.com. ; 
8. M. lyci ; l^athlmal Marwari, B.A. (Hons.), 
Xt.B. 

Deputy Assistant Controllers of Purchase, S. M. 
Hoque, b.a. ; M. E. Chlnoy ; K. H. Cama ; 
K. A. Devltre, B.com. ; Abdul Majid ; B. 
X. Bhatnagar ; I. S. Abuja ; A. K. Mitter ; 

B. A. Gilani ; B. P. Sethna ; W. M. Khan, 
B.A., Bar-ai-Law; and M. P. Madar. 

Assistant Director, S. 8. Santhanam. 

Assistant Teixtile Officer, A. N. Das, B.Sc.(Cal.), 
B.sc. (Tex.) (Manch.). 

Dfptrty Assistant ConiroUers o1 Purchase, 

Mumtaz Hussain; H. B. Hayeem, b.a. (Hons.), 
I*L.B. ; C. K. Mehta, M.A.; 8. P. Antia, B.com. ; 
P. G. Daftry, B.com. ; Premeshwar Nath, 
M.A. ; V. Subramaniam, b.a. (Hons.); M. 

A. Mehri ; Iftikhar Hussain, M.sc. 

Assistant Progress Officers, C. M. Ohopade, 

B. A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, (Tent) \ P. V. 
Oanishastri, m.a., ll.b.; Anandaraoy Goswaml, 
b.a., B.L. ; 8. M. 8alanddln {Tents) \ M. 8. 
15*0 ; H. Rahim ; T. De Sa ; K, Jagannath ; 
H. N. Satyanarayanan. 

Assistant Administratire Officer, R. D. Honavar 
Assistant Progress Officer, R. 8. Garg, B.com 
Inspectar, Dyes and Chemicals, T. C. Adalja. 
InsfHtor, J. C. Oonwala. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLY 
(Main Secretariat) 


Officr of the Deputy Controller General. 

CIVIL Supplies, Lahore (Northern Region), 

Deputy Controller General, Ciril Supplies, Lahore. 

Khan Bahadur Fazl-i-llahl. 

Assistant Controller General, CiHl Supplies 
(Distn.), Lahore, Makhau Lai Knrkcr. 

Assistant Controller General, Citil Supplies 
(Distn.), KaracAi, Lok Nath Surl. 

Office of the Deputy Controller General, 

Civil Supplies, Madras (Southern Region). 

Deputy Controller General, Civil Supplies, 

Madras, Dcwan Bahadur K. Narayanan Nair. 

Leathor Officer, Madras, W. W'. MacGowan. 

•Office of the Deputy Controller General, 
civil Supplies, Lucknow (Central Region). 

Deputy Controller General, Citil Supplies, Luck- 
now, Khan Bahadur Mohd. Iqbal Ahmed 
Khan. 

Indian Coffee Board. 

ConiroUer of Coffee, Smeary, Indian Coffee 
Board, Dewan Bahadur M. V. \ rllodi. 

Secretary, Indian Coffee Board, Rao Sahib M. 

J. Simon. 

Indian Rubber Production Bo.^rd. 

■Rubber Production Commissioner, P, Kurian 
„ •^®**“* Assistant Financial Adtiser (Supply FinaneeV 

Secretary, Indian Jtuhher Production Board, C. A. N. Kaul. 

R. B. Menon. Superinlendenlt, B. G. Ganguly. 


Member, The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir 
A. Ramaswami Muduliar, K.c.8.1. 

Secretary A. A. Waugh, C.8.I., C.I.K., 

l.c.s. (on deputation ex India). 

Secretary, (officiating), M. W. M. Yeatts, c.i.E., 
l.c.s. 

Joint Secretaries, J. A, Mackeown, o.i.E., i.o.s. ; 
8. A. Venkataraman, o.i.b,, i.o.s. ; M. Ikra- 
mullah, l.c.s. : B. K. Patel, I.o.s. (Offg.) 

Deputy Secretary, J, B. Langford, O.B.E., l.o.'s., 
(on deputation ex India). 

Offtcer on Special Duty, Sir James Pitkeathly, 
K.C.I.K., C.M.O., C.B.E., C.V.O., D.S.O., (on 
deputation ex India). 

Chief Technical Adviser (Fertilizers Project), 
Brig. M. H. Cox, c.i.k., o.b.e., m.o., i.a. < 

Deputy Secretaries, P. R. Nayak, H.B.E., l.c.s. , 
M. Ayub, l.c.s. (Offg.) 

Chief Shipping Officer, H. M. Dcaal. 

Officer on Special Duty (Contracts), Khan 
Bahadur K. UbalduUah, o.b.e. 

Officer on Special Duty (liecrfiitment), Khan 
Bahadur M. Hamid, p.c.s, (Retd.). 

Materials Economy Officer, Ral Bahadur Aftab 
Rai. 

Under Secretaries, C. W. Longman, J. Byrne, 
P. M. Snndaram, (Offg.). 

Deputy, C.S.O. H. M. Trlvedl. 

Deputy Materials Economy Officer, Major H. 

Assistant Secretaries, A. R. Kapur, Shiv Dev 
Singh, S. R. Nagar, M. Kahim, I). P. Rozdon, 
P. S. Sundarara, SIddiq Hasan, (Olfg.). 
R. C. Ghosh, (Offg.). 

Superintendents, Fazal Mohd., K. D. De, 0. 
W. Gidwani. B. R. Murgai, S. J. Guptc, 
Galnda Ram. D. N. Goyal, R. L. Shartna, 
M. C. Minocha, M. Yasln, M.. Yaqub Ahntad, 
P. N. Surl, B. D. Joshl, Sheikh Mohd. Shafi, 
Sardar Mohd. Khan, Kalinvuddin, (offg ). 
Secretary, Staff Sele''iion CommiUee, K K, 
Mukerjee. 

Officers of other Departments attached 
TO THE Main Sectt. 

Finance Department (Supply). » 

Additional Financial Adviser (Supply Finance). 
R. 8. Symons, l.c.s. 

Joint Financial Adviser (Supply Finance), V. C. 
Bhattadiaryya. 

^''ff^^fiashiln””^ Ad»^er (Supply Finance), 

Deputy Financial Adviser (Supply Finance), 
M. V. Kangachari. 

Assistant Financial Adiiser (Supply Finance), 

V. H. Coehlo. 

Assistant Financial Adviser (Supply Finance), 
8h. NaKlr-ud-Din. 
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Oftick of the OHrBF Accounts Officer, 
American PiiROHASB (New Delhi). 

D. N. Sen Gupta, Chief Accounts Officer; 
.T. M. Bhattacharyya, Assistant Accounts 
Officer; K. Chanel, Assistant Accounts Officer; 
Mansur Ahmed, Assistant Accounts Officer. 

OFFICE OP THE R.A.F. Liaison Officer. 

Wing Commander W. A. Hemmant, R.A.F. 
Liaison Officer ; Squadron Leader R. G. Thorby ; 
Squadron Leader A. A. Ilay. 

Branch Secretariat Munitions Production, 
Calcutta. 

Major General E. Wood, O.B., C.I.E., M.C., 
Ex-Officlo Additional Secretary ; A, P. Hume, 
I.O.S., Joint Secretary ; Akhtar Husain, I.C.S., 
Deputy Secretary ; F. P. Tostevin, o.b.e., 
Officer on Special Duty (R) ; L. K. Jba, i.e.s., 
Under Secretary; E. C. Gaynor, m.b.e.. Under 
Secretary ; M. B. L. Dar, p.c.s.. Under Secretary ; 
B. B. Saksena, Assistant Secretary; Rai Sahib 
B. K. Sinha, Assistant Secretary ; V. S. Mudaliar, 
Assistant Secretary ; 8. R. Dutt, Superintendent; 
K. P. Sircar, Superintendent ; S. A. Raghava- 
chary, Superintendent ; M. 8. Khan, Superin- 
tendent ; Qasim All, Superintendent ; Z. Islam, 
Superintendent. 

Telegrams and Cipher Section 

Major W. D. S. Lairds i,E., Officer on Special 
Duty ; N. K. Chaudhury, Duty Officer ; Wall 
Mohamed, Duty Officer. 

Branch Secretariat (Aircraft), Lucknow.' 

A. T. Kaqvl, I.C.S., Deputy Secretary ; 

D. K. V. Raghava Varma, Under Secretary ; 
Nawab All, Assistimt Secretary ; S. N. Mitter, 
Assistant Secretary ; J. C. Paul, Superintendent ; 
A. Wahab, Superintendent ; M. P. Srivastava, 
Superintendent. 

Branch Secretariat (Iron and Steel 
Controller), Calcutta. 

G. W. M. Whittle, I.e.s., Deputy Secretary ; 
P. C. Roy, Assistant Secretary. 

Branch Secretariat Supply (New Delhi). 

Sir Robert Targett, o.i.E., Ex-Offlelo Addi- 
tional Secretary ; S. Bhoothalingam, O.B.K., 

I.O.S., Deputy Secretary (on deputation to 
U.K.); J. A. Rahim, I.e.s., Deputy Secretary 
(E. <fc C.); KhJ Sahel) S. C. Aggarwal, Under 
Secretary; J. G. Taylor, Under Secretary; 
Hai Sahib Tara Chaud, Assistant Secretary ; 
Abdul Hakim, Assistant Secretary ; Sheikh 
Mohd. AlKluUtth, Assistant Secretary ; S. H. 
Flros, A»itstant Secretary ; Sri Ram Gupta, 
Superintendent ; Mohd. Mukhthar, Superin- 
tendent. 


Branch Secretariat (Shipbuilding and 
Repairb) Bombay. 

J, M. ShrJnage'^h, l.o.s.. Deputy Secretary; 
M. S. Nllkantan, Superintendent. 


Branch Secretariat (Coal), Calcutta. 

C. L. Coates, i.e.s,. Deputy Secretary; W. 

G. Lamarque, i.o.s,, Undersecretary; M. Jan, 
Assistant Secretary ; J. E. Boy, Assistant 
Secretary ; A. Nanu, Superintendent ; M. M. 
Ahmad, Superintendent. 

Advisers. 

W. A. M. Walker, Adviser on Juto Supplies ; 
P. F. S. Warren, Adviser on Engineering Sup- 
plies ; J. S. Quin, Adviser on Rope Supplies ; 
W. R. W'^att, Adviser, Woollen Industries ; 
A. C. Inskip, Adviser on Tanning and Leather 
Industries ; R. N. B. Brunt, Adviser for Petro- 
leum Products ; H. N. Thomas, Adviser on 
Web Equipment ; C. Williamson, Adviser on 
Timber ; Mohd. Amin, Adviser on Hides ; 
S. Palit, Assistant to Adviser on Engineering 
Supplies ; S. Sen Gupta, Assistant to the Adviser 
on Rope Supplies ; E. C. Forbes, Deputy 
Adviser to Woollen Industries ; Khan Bahadur 
Hafiz Abdul Hakim, Secretary to the Adviser 
on Hides ; H. E. Ormerod, Cement Adviser ; 
Sigurd Pedersen, Consulting Engineer (cement) ; 
C. W. Fowler, Regional Cement Adviser ; 
S. E. Sara, Regional Cement Adviser ; J. C. 
F. Davidson, Regional Cement Adviser ; D. 

H. Peel Yates, Regional Cement Adviser ; 
C. J. L. Stokoe, Regional Cement Adviser; 
S. N. Sopory, Regional Cement Adviser ; 
Horn! J. Duggan, Regional Cement Adviser ; 
A. Shanmugan, Regional Cement Adviser. 


Directorate General, Munitions Pro- 
duction. 

Major General E. Wood, c.B,, c.i.E,, M.C., 
Director General. 

Ordnance Factories Division. 

Major T. F. Berwick, c.i.E., D.8.O., l.o.s., 
Addl. Director General ; Brig. M. H, Cox, 
c.l.K.,o.B.E., M.c.,i.A., Deputy Director-General ; 
R. Wllmot, O.B.E., M.C., B.D., l.o.s., Deputy 
Director-General. 


Ordnance Factories Directorate 

Major N. J. Boxall, l.o.s., Director, Ordnance 
Factories (PAP): W. B. Keilson, l.o.s., Direc- 
tor, Ordnance Factories (W) ; H. I, Matthews, 

1.0. s. , Director, Ordnance Factories (G) ; 
A. F. Wylie, o.B.E., l.o.s.. Director, Ordnance 
Factories (A) ; F. B. Challans, l.o.s., Asstt. 
Dir. of Ordnance Factories; F. A. Bird, I.O.S. , 
Civir Engineer Adviser; G. H. Whyte, l.o.s.. 
Civil Engineer Adviser; A. N. D. Tate, l.o.s,. 
Civil Engineer Adviser ; R. B. Sathe, i.o.s.. 
Civil Engineer Adviser ; Dr. C. R. Harler, l.o.s., 
Civil Engineer Adviser; E. J. Bookless, i.o.s., 
Asstt. Civil En^neer Adviser ; M. A. Cook, 
Asstt. Civil Eo^eor Adviser ; A. £. Kendall, 

1.0. s., Asstt. Civil Engineer Adviser; O. A. 
lUcketts, Asstt.. Civil Engineer Adviser ; 
V. Seshadri, Asstt. Cl\il Engineer Adviser ; 
C. E. Jolly, Technical Officer ; A. G, Greene, 
Technical Officer ; H. J. Cook, Officer 
Supervisor ; B. Mitter, Officer Supervisor ; 
0 . Perry, Officer Supervisor ; N. 0 . Gokhale, 
Senior Technical Assistant 
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Office op the Chief Administrative Officer. 

E. N. Nlcolls. O.B.E., I.O.8., Chief Admlnis* 
trative Officer ; B. W. F. Paine, i.o.s.. Adminis- 
trative Officer ; C. B. Rennick, l.o.S., Adralnls- 
trative Officer: H. M. MacWilliain, i.o.s., 
Administrative Officer ; P. F. Croysdill, Adminis- 
trative Officer; Lt.-Col. G. H. Christie, A.R.P. 
Officer and Adviser ; Amar Nath Sinajh, Officer 
Supervi.sor ; D. P. McKenna. Officer Supervisor ; 
S. K. Gujral, Officer Supervisor ; Ral Sahih 
M. 31. Chadha, i.o.s., Asstt. Administrative 
Officer. . 

Office of the chief Mechanical Engineer. 

C. E. Hill, I.o.s., Chief Mechanical Engineer; 

A. B. James, I.o.s., Dy. Chief Mechanical Engi- 
neer ; S. Haymes, i.o.s., Dy. Chief Mechanical 
Engineer; G. A. Warwick, I.o.s., Civil Engineer 
Adviser; A. E. Duncan, Aastl. Civil Engineer 
Adviser; W. 8. Honght<m, i.o.s., Asstt. Civil 
Engineer Adviser ; A. M. Dewar, i.o.s., Asstt. 
Civil Engineer Adviser ; H. C. Wel)sdane, Senior 
Technical Assistant. 

Factory RECRriTJiENT Directorate. 

A. A. MePhie, l.o.<J., Asstt. Director of Factory 
Recmltment ; H. Brook, Asstt. Factory Recruit- 
ment Officer. 

Ammunition Directorate. 

T. D. Welby, Industrial Planning Officer ; G. 
Richards, Industrial Planning Officer ; W. H. 
Handley, Asstt. Indu.strlal Planning Officer ; 
J. E. Murray, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; 

B. jf, Mazumdar, Asstt. Industrial Plauning 
Officer : P, N. Khanna, Industrial Pianning 
Officer. 

General Directorate. 

A. J. Baker, Director ; Major II. G. L. Firman, 
Deputy Director; A, H. Marlery, Industrial 
Planning Officer ; C, J. Delpli, Industrial Plan- 
ning Officer ; 1). F. Keene, Industrial Planning 
Officer ; D. Crawshaw, Asstt. Industrial Planning 
Officer; P. R, A. Cobb, Asstt. Industrial Plan- 
ning Officer ; K. P. P. Menon, Senior Technical 
Assistant. 

Office of the Chief Engineer of Factories. 

Brigadier F. B. Pigott, R.E., Clilef Engineer of 
Factories; Lt.-Col. W. R, Leake. i.E., 8.O.R.E. 

(I) : Major D. E. Harding, r.E., S.O.R.E. (II); 
Major A. H. Walker, i.e., S.O.R.E. (11) ; Major 
G. D. Smart. R.E., S.O.R.E. (II) ; Major A. L. V. 
L^g, I.H., S.O.R.E. (11); Major R, J. F, San- 
eome,R.E., S.O.R.E. (II) ; Major J. A. Sayer, I.E., 
S.O.R.E. (II) ; Major S. Bentlay, r.e,, S.O.R.E. 

(II) ; Major H. M, Diintiar, I.E.. S.O.R.E. (II); 
Major E. G. Goldring, r.k.. S.O.R.E. (II) ; Major 
A. W. 8. Smith, I.B., Superintending Surveyor of 
Works; Major K. A. Brundle, i.e., G.S.O. (II) 
(Camouflage); Capt. F. Stickland, I.E,, Dy, 
Superintending Surveyor of W'orks ; Cajit, D. N. 
Cloutte, K.E., Garrison Engineer ; Capt. K. F. 
Heynes, R.E., Garrison Engineer ; Capt, V. E. 
Deane, R.B., Garrison Engineer ; Capt. W. Makin, 

R. E., S.O.R.E. (Ill); Capt. J. A. Paton, r.e., 

S. O.R.E. (Ill) : Capt. D. R. Axtcll, r.e., S.O.R.E. 
(IH) ; Capt. W. diatterton, i.e., S.O.R.E. (Ill) ; 


Capt. T. A. Miller, I.E., Surveyor of Works; 
Capt. H. H. Pool, R.E., Surveyor of Works ; 
Capt. M. (>. Brooks, R,B., Inspector Royal Engi- 
neer (Machineries) ; Capt. F. Hickenbottom, R.B., 
Garrison Engineer; Capt. C. R. Holmes, r.f>., 
Garrison Engineer ; Capt. F. Thornton, R.E., 
Garrison Engineer; Capt. W. B. C. Hopkins, r.k. , 
Garrison Engineer; Capt. li. B. Tucker, R.E., 
Garrison Engineer ; Ral Sahib B, D. Tewari, 
Officer Supervisor, 

Co-ordination and Progress & Material 
Division. 

A. R. Eliott Lockhart, c.i.E., Additional Direc- 
tor General ; Mrs, S. Cooper, Asstt. to the Addt. 
D.G.M.r. 

Co-ordination Division. 

Dr. A. H. Pandya, Deputy Director General. 
Transportation d: Priorities Directorate 

C. Huraberstone, Director ; Capt.H. Clarke, 
Deputy Director (Priorities); 8. 8. Shanks, 
Deputy Director (Priorities) ; W. C. Browne, 
Deputy Director (Rails) ; R. Ramratnam, Asstt. 
Director of Accounts (T) ; D. Dutt, Asstt. Indus- 
trial Planning Officer ; W. L. Bryan, Transport 
Officer; C. W. Duckworth. Transport Officer; 
G. McDonald, Transport. Officer ; K. R. II. Alyar, 
Transport Officer ; Shall Din, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer. 

American d:, Pannf.l Imports Directorate. 

W. J. M. Adams. Dircrtt)r (on leave) : P. K. 
Sen, Director (Offg.) ; S. C. Murgal , Dy. Director; 
K. Minos, .\B8i8tant Director ; Aftab Iqbal, Assis- 
tant Director, 

Metals (Non -Ferrous) Directorate. 

J. G, Berry, Director; A. 1). Wilks, i.o.s.. 
Deputy Directer ; (L R. Iyengar, Deputy Direc- 
tor ; J. W. Glcgg, Deputy Director ; K. N. Ghosh, 
Industrial Planning Officer; E. M. Goles, Indus- 
trial Pianning Officer ; II. J. Tlmhrcll, Industrial 
Planning Officer; G. G. Patman, Officer on 
Special Duty ; 1*. Guha Thakurta, Asstt. Director 
(Headquarters Ih mbay) ; K. 8. 'ianapati, Asstt. 
Indu.strial Planning (iffleer ; V. MarcHa, Asstt. 
Industrial Planning Officer; 8. K. Chatterjee; 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; H. L. Walmik, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; K. S. Bhai- 
zada, .Asstt. Industrial Idannlng Officer ; Dr. 

T. L. Rainachar, Asstt. Industrial Planning 
Officer. 

Progress d. Material Division. * 

P. C. Ghosh, Deputy Director Genera*. 

Progress Directorate. 

L. W, Kttdlce, Director ; J. G. Slewojrt, Deputy 
Director ; Rao 8aliil> G. V. Plllal, industrial 
Planning Officer; K. Jt. Oliowdhury, Asstt. Indus- 
trial Planning Officer ; N. C. Sen, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer ; B. P. Melira, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer ; G. H. (.'cadho, Industrial Plan- 
ning Officer (Indents); Jl. 8. Dutt, Progress 
Officer ; E. J. George, Progress Officer ((’olllery 
Indents) ; H. N. Maitra, Progress Officer (Civil 
Engineering) ; S. Rainamritern, Progress Officer 
(Provision); B, K. Murcott, Progress Officer 
(Tools) ; J. G. Ghosii, Statistical OfficcNr. 
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Provision Directorate. 

J. H. Wells, Director ; F. FogI, Deputy Direc- 
tor ; R. K. Goswanii, Industrial Planning Officer ; 
8. liasii, Industrial Planning Officer ; B. Biswas, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; B. N. Chat- 
terjce, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; Kesho 
Dev, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer. 

' Stores Directorate. 

Capt. C. H. Smith, Director ; C. S. Rao, Addi- 
tional Director ; A. J. Cunningham, Deputy 
Director ; Capt. B. C. Majumdar, Deputy Direc- 
tor ; C. A. Rajagopal, Assistant Director ; A. N. 
Aiyaswami, Assistant Director ; G. E. A. Robert- 
son, Assistant Director ; B. C. Idnani, Assistant 
Director ; C. A. Dolby, Stores Officer (Asansol) ; 

N. H. Cully, Stores Officer (Rawrajtollah) ; C. 
Aaron, Stores Officer (Bolur) ; E. H. Griotorex, 
Stores Officer (Cossipore). 

Knoineerino Division. 

Brig. N. A. Blaudford Newson, Deputy Direc- 
tor General. 

Structural Directorate. 

J. A, Stuart Williams, Director ; James Oswald, 
Deputy Director ; J. B. Singh, Deputy Director ; 
1). Pendriil Davies, Deputy Director ; F. Marker, 
Industrial Planning Officer: K. R. Khanua, 
Industrial Planning Officer ; S. G. Heath, De.sign 
Officer ; 8. Balakrishna, Asstt. Industrial Plan- 
ning Officer ; J. L. Kennet, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer ; K. R. Iyer, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer. 

Meoiianical Directorate 

I. C. UoluTtson. Deputy Director ; J. W. Case, 
Deputy Director ; K. 0. Parry, Deputy Director ; 

O. A. Jensen, Industrial Planning Officer; R. 
McDonnell, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; 

K. C. Kapoor, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; 

L. C. Church, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer. 

Wrldino & Press Work Section. 

H. C. Giddings, Deputy Director ; D. B. Hill, 
Industrial Planning Officer ; P. J. Vlrjee, Asstt. 
Industrial Planning Officer ; B. Sen, Asstt. In- 
dustrial Planning Officer ; N. C. Mazumdar. 
Senior Technical AsslsGuit. 

Electrical Enoineerino Directorate. 

V. S, Risoe, Director ; M. Shaw, Deputy 
Director ; J. S. Matlnir, Industrial Plaiming 
Officer ; B. V. D. Menon, Industrial Planning 
Officer ; M. S. Iyengar, Industrial Planning Offi- 
cer ; J. B. Dutt, Asstt. Industrial IMannlng Offi- 
cer ; S. T. Char, Asstt. Industrial Planning Offi- 
cer ; A. C. Roy, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer; 
A. U. Khan, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer. 

Railway Division. 

N. Johnson, Deputy Director General. 

Railway Wagons DiRKcrroRATE. 

Major 1). W. Haddeld, a,h.b.o., Director; 
Hahender 1^11, Industrial Planning Officer; 

P. 8. Venkataramun, Industrial Planning Officer ; 
Major C. H. Morgan^ Industrial Planning Officer. 


Railway Demands Directorate. 

R. K. Innes, Director ; J. Paulie, Industrial 
Planning Officer ; S. M. Homair, Asstt. Indus- 
trial Planning Officer ; H. L, Gupta, Asstt. 
Industrial Planning Officer, 

Armoured Vehicles Directorate. 

J. M. Smith, Director; J. Bain, Industrial 
Planning Officer ; H. J. Perira, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer ; M. S. Roy, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer. 

Civil Engineering Directorate. 

P. C. Mukerjee, Director ; B. C. Mallik, Deputy 
Director ; A. G. Menon, Deputy Director ; 8. K. 
Baiierjee, Deputy Director ; B. B. Ghosh, Deputy 
Director ; A. C. Mukherjee, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer ; B. K. Chakravarty, Asstt. 
Industrial Planning Officer ; K. R. Ghose, Asstt. 
industrial Planning Officer. 

Tools Division. 

G. A. R. Trimming, Officer on Special Duty 
(U. K. Machine Tool Mission) ; J. Hodkinson, 
Deputy Director General. 

Machine Tool Engineering Advisers. 

A. C. Trubshaw, Machine Tool Engineer Advi- 
ser to the Govt, of India : G. A. Gardner, Asstt. 

! Adviser (Calcutta) ; A. Edwards, Asstt. Adviser 
I (Calcutta); J. A. Arnall, Asstt. Adviser (Bombay); 

I A. W. lower, Asstt. Adviser (Bombay); A. 
Simister, Asstt. Adviser (Lahore). 

I Directorate of Machine Tool. 

R, C. Knight, Director ; L. H. Worrall, Senior 
Technical Ad\i8er ; A. P. Green, Senior Technical 
Adviser ; A. Wilson, Senior Technical Adviipr ; 
A. T. Gordon, Assistant Director ; Lieut. 8. D. 
Howarth, Assistant Director ; 8. Somasundaram, 
Asstt. Director; S. C. Dutta, Assistant Director ; 
V. R. Sundararajan, Assistant Director ; G. K. 
Varley, Junior Technical Adviser ; K. 8. Ayapa, 
Junior Teclmical Adviser ; N. M. Arunachalam, 
Senior Technical Assistant. 

Directorate of Small Tools. 

J. D. S. Muirhend, Director ; A. D. Burns, 
lieputy Director ; W. Beutner, Deputy Director ; 
T. A. Bevaii, Deputy Director ; J. Johnson, 
ludustriai Planning Officer ; C. J. Shah, Asstt. 
Industrial Piamiing Offiwr ; F. Clegg, Asstt. 
industrial Planning Officer ; N. C. Chakra varti, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; N. 8. Chow- 
dhury, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; G.R.I. 
Veera Raghuva Iyer, Asstt, Indiustrial Planning 
Officer; P. Mukherjee, Senior Technical Assistant. 
C. A. Quinn, Senior Technical Assistant ; B. B. 
Basil, Senior Teclmical Assistant ; G. S. V. Sastry, 
Senior Technical Assistant ; S. C. Mahindra, 
^enior Technical Assistant. 

Directorate of co-ordination (Tools) 

G. A. Beevls. Director ; H. H. Beader* Deputy 
Director ; 8. K. Sen, AsslsUuit Director ; P. M. 
Chatterjee, Assistant Director ; J. P. Dadina, 
Assistant Director. 
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CONTBOLLBR OP IMPORTED RAILWAY STORES. 

T. G. Creighton, Controller ; T. T. Iirfimbe, 
Deputy Controller ; A. C. Brahson, Deputy Con- 
troller; A. Gammel, Adviser on Imported Rail- 
way Stores ; B. N. Dutta, Assistant Controller ; 
Rai Sahib A. N. Banerjoe, Assistant Controller ; 

F. W. Stevens, Assistant Controller. 

Provincial Organisations. 
Directorate, Munitions Production, Bombay 

C. W. Clarke, Director ; W. E. Howell, Dy. 
Director (Administration) ; Capt. A. H. Adcock, 
Dy. Director (Engineering). R. Boothroyd, 
Industrial Planning Officer; A. B. Goodman, 
Industrial Planning Officer ; P. J. Panday, 
Progress Officer; H. C. Oddwell, Asstt. 
Industrial Planning Officer; S. R. Sen, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; P. M. Lyons, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; Jan Radwan , 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; R. Burghart. 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; M. B. 
Chandiramani, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer; 

B. Bratlc, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer; 
J. C. Roche, Asstt. Administrative Officer ; Rai 
Sahib R. K. Naidu, Stores Officer ; K. 0. Nayar, 
Senior Technical Assistant. 

Directorate Munitions Production, 
Punjab. 

H. Sparrow, Director; Capt. P. S. Colvin, 

I.A.O.O., Deputy Director : R. R. Khanna, Admi- 
nistrative Officer ; O. E. Hoare, Industrial Plan- 
ning Officer ; Capt. R. Hill, Industrial Planning 
Officer; Lt, A. Burton, Industrial Planning Offi- 
cer ; V. 8. Chopra, Industrial Planning Officer ; 
L.B. Barbaro, Industrial Planning Officer ; P. J. 
Bhavanani, Circle Progress Officer; E. R, Stevens, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; A. L. Swinn, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; R. Cowens, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer : J. Cook, 
Asstt. IndnstriaJ Planning Officer ; S. H. J. Vates, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; T. R. Kapur, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer ; T. Phallbus, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer. 

Madras. 

H. H. Ismail, Industrial Planning Officer ; 
A. V. Raghavachar, Asstt. Industrial Planning 
Officer. 

Miscellaneous. 

8. Palit, 3rd Assistant to the Ad^dser on Engi- 
neering Supplies; M. C. Addv, A.R.P. Officer; 
Dr. B. C. Aich, M.B., D.T.M., Staff Doctor; Lt. 
rx)mm. A. L. Wilson, R.l.N.V.R. Liaison Officer ; 

C. N. Babu, Food Stuffs Officer ; Major E, H. 
Brandon, Officer on Special Duty. 

Directorate General, Aircraft, Lucknow, 

Air Vice Marshal 0. E. Carter, c.n.E., a.f.c.. 
R.A.F., Director General, Aircraft ; Group Captoin 
W. Bourne, Deputy Director General (Co- 
ordination); Air Commodore R, H. Verney, 
(Ktd.), Deputy Director General (Inspec- 
tion); L. Hemmings, Deputy Director General 
(Technical) ;8. H. Campl*ell, Director of Manu- 
facture (A. S.); T. Alston, Deputy Dlrector(A.S.); 
K. J, C. Muir, Deputy Director ( Eng. ) ; R. Reiser, 
Deputy Director Co-ordination; T. 8. WiUan, 
Controller of Mannfactnre (Airframes) ; N. R. 
Gbofh, Aaslatant Director of Accounts; il. E. 


Moreton, Industrial Planning Officer ; G. H, 
Mason, Industrial Planning Officer ; J. Shanks, 
Industrial Planning Officer; T. H. Ward, 
Industrial Planning Officer; R. E. H. 
Adams. Industrial Planning Officer ; 

G. M. liOglc, Industrial Planning Officer ; H. W. E 
Channan, Industrial Planning Officer* E. 
McEwen, Industrial Planning Officer ; H. Hesel- 
ton, Industrial Planning Officer; C. Cloud, 
Industrial Planning Officer ; F. M. Ling, Indur- 
trial Planning Officer ; H. M. WIndiist, Industrial 
Planning Officer ; J. li. Page, Industrial Planning 
Officer ; A. G. Kemp, Industrial Planning Officer ; 

J. M. Rlssman, Industrial Planning Officer ; 
J. Mcl. Bryce, Industrial Planning Officer ; A. E, 
Alias, Industrial Planning Officer ; H. Townsend, 
Industrial Planning Officer ; Prem Sunder, Indus- 
trial Planning Officer ; John Clegg, Industrial 
Planning Officer ; B. 0. Mukhorjee, Industrial 
Planning Officer; C. A. Cottrel, Industrial Plan- 
ning Officer ; E. V. Lawrence, Industrial 
Planning Officer ; E. G. Connolly, Asstt. Indus- 
trial Planning Officer; G. M. Judge, Asstt, 
Industrial Pianniug Officer; I. I. Khatrl, Asstt. 
Industrial Planning Officer ; H. Gonsalves, Asstt. 
Indu-strial Planning Officer ; 8. K. Sinha, Asstt, 
Industrial Planning Officer; C. V. jPickup, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer; J. H. Green, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer; L. W. 
Russell, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer; 

H. W. C. Chapman, Asstt. Industrial Planning 
Officer ; C. M. Afzal, Asstt. Industrial Planning 
Officer; J. W, Powell, Asstt. Industrial Planning 
Officer ; K. P. Khapre, Asstt. Industrial Plasnlng 
Officer ; F. Collett, Asstt. Industrial Planning 
Officer; T. J. W. Bradley. Asstt. Industrial 
[Planning Officer ; P. G. J. ilibhle, Asstt. Indus- 
trial Planning Officer ; M. D. Naik, Asstt. InduK- 
trlal Planning Officer ; C. Singh, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer ; M. L. Shah, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer ; B. S. Mangat, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer ; G. B. Saksena, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer ; G. M. Kore, Asstt. Industrial 
Planning Officer. 


OrnoEs Attached to Directorate General, 
Aircraft. 

Established Officers. 
Directorate op RErAiR. 

0/Capt. B.P. H. Do Roeper, Director of Repair; 
W/Cdr. Richardson. Dy. Director of Rcrwiir ; 
S/Ldr. K. J. B. Dunlop ; S/Ldr. I. M. Ritchlngs ; 
8/Ldr. F. H. Rock ; 8/Ldr. D. H. Beale ; S/I,dr,. 
D. E. Sutherland; F/Lt. C. J. A. Connolly; 
F/Lt. G. V. Cowmeadow ; F/Lt. L. W. Havward ; 
8/Ldr. Adam ; F/Lt. E. O. Cameron ; F/Lt. H. 
lancaster; F/Lt. N. Oldcorne. 

Directorate of Manufacture (Engineering). 

S/Ldr. 8. Korelshi ; F/Lt. L. Dandy. 

Directorate of Co-ordination. 

W/Cdr. B. W. Woodley : 8/Ldr. R. V. Whit- 
taker ; 8/Ldr. C. B. K. Booth; S/Ldr. K. J. 
Bhore ; F/Lt. J. M. Gunn. 

Calcutta Circle. 

W/Cdr. W. Jenkins, Deputy Director ; F/O. C. 
St^henson; S/Ldr. J. D. McDonald; F/Lt. 
C. D. P. Hume. 
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Madbas Circlb. 

W/Cdr. J. G. Keid, Deputy Director ; F/Lt. 

G. C. Adams. 

Cawnpore circle. 

F/Lt. S. C. Fitzgerald. 

Lahore Ciroi.e. 

F/Lt. P. J. Farr ; F/Lt. H. J. Kunkel. 

Bombay Circle. 

W/Cdr. F. W. Jenkins, Deputy Director; F/Lt. 
K. Cox ; F/Lt. A. M. Crosby. 

Karachi Circle, 

8/Ldr. H. D. Hayward, Deputy Director ; 
F/Lt. T. W. Lumsden. 

Officers attached to the Directorate 
General of Aircraft but not established. 

F/Lt. R. C. Orme, Directorate of Manufacture 
(E) : F/Lt. N. G. Hodgson, Directorate of Repair ; 
F/Lt. S. J. Kukulka, Directorate of Repair; 
F/Lt. J. C. Ellis, Materials Section ; F/Lt. G. 
Thomson, Directorate of Repair. 

Office of the Electrical Commissioner with 
THE Government of India, Calcftta. 

H, M. Mathews, c. I. E., Electrical Commissioner; 
Lt.-Col, R. L. Evans, I, K., Deputy Electrical Com- 
missioner ; Rao Bahadur T. S. Rao, Director of 
Power F^xpanslon ; C. W, Stowers, Director of 
Power Supply (Commercial) ; W. H. \V. Urqu- 
hart. Director of Industrial Power Supply; J. 
Mackley, Deputy Director of Power Expansion ; 
N. O, Milne, Deputy Director of Power Supply 
(Commercial); N. R. Kirby, Deputy Director of 
Industrial Power Supply ; (’. K. N. Iyengar, I.E., 
Deputy Director of Utilities Statistics; H. S. 
Kulkarnl, Assistant Director ; K. Subramaniam, 
Assistant Director ; S. Bose, Assistont Director 
of Power Supply (Commercial) ; T. M. 
Duraiswami, Assistant Director; A. Graham, 
Assistant Administrative Officer ; £. £. 

Keid, Assistant Director ; V. E. Martin, 
Assistant Director ; H. O. Safaroff, Assistant Di- 
rector ; K. B. Roy (Incorporated Accountant and 
Registered Accountant), Assistant Director (Utili- 
ties' Statistics). M.R. ITobett, Assistant Director; 
V. Franklin, Officer on Special Duty (Turbine 
Erection); 0. K, V, Rao, Deputy Assistant 
Director ; P. Vcnkatarainayya, Deputy Assistant 
Director ; 8. Swayambu, Deputy Assistant Direc- 
tor ; M. 11. Miidaliar, Deputy Assistant Director ; 
K. C. Kochhar (Electric Installation Engineer), 
Assistant Director (Store-s); M. S. Nanjundiah, 
Deputy Assistant Director. 

Office of the Steel Commissioner, Calcutta. 

Frank Parr, Steel Commissioner ; E. I). 
McCallum, P. A. to the Steel Commissioner : 
Lt.-Col. E. Snowden, Liaison Officer to the Steel 
Commissioner. 

Office of the Iron Steel Controller, 
Calcutta. 

J. C. Mahindra, Iron A, Steel Controller (on 
deputation); K. G. Spooner, Dy. Iron A Steel 
Controller (Offg. Iron and Steel Controller) ; J. D. 
Lam, Dy. Iron A Steel Controller ; A. Manifield, I 


Dy. Iron <fe Steel Controller • A. C. Gupta, Price 
and Accounts Officer ; R. M. Haipilton, Asst. 
Iron A Steel Controller ; A. K. Mitra, Asst. Iron 
A Steel Controller ; V. P. Dube, Asst. Iron A Steel 
Controller ; V. Robinson, Asst. Iron A Steel 
Controller ; Capt. B. P. Lind, Asst. Iron A Steel 
Controller; R. M. Nicol, Asst. Iron A Steel 
Controller ; R. H. Mody, Asst. Iron A Steel 
Controller ; R. N. Dutta, Asst, Iron <fe Steel Con- 
troller ; P. B. Dordi, Asst. Iron <fe Steel Control- 
ler ; J. K. Bose, Asst. Iron A Steel Controller ; 

A. W. Ottlgnon, Director (Tool A Alloy Steel); 
T.TC. Walshaw, Director (Re- Rollers ) ; A E. W. 
Robinson, Director (Transport); S. W. Kaye, 
Director (Pipes, Tubes <fe Fittings) ; B. K. T, 
Iyengar, Dy. Price <fe Accounts Officer ; A. Samad. 
Dy. Director (Re-Rollers) ; Capt. R. H. L. 
Humphries, Steel Price Officer ; P. C. Sarkar, 
Asst. Accounts Officer ; A. K. Roy Chowdhury, 
Asst. Accounts Officer ; D. D. Kamat, Asst. 
Director of Metals; E. J. M. Donald, Asst, to 
Director (Pipes, Tubes A Fittings) ; B. B. Ghosh ; 
Industrial Planning Officer ; F. F. Bocker, Asst. 
Industrial Planning Officer ; Capt. I. Lefroy, 
Asst. Industrial Planning Officer ; S. V. Metha, 
Asst. Industrial Planning Officer ; S. K. Lahlri, 
Dy. Asst. Iron A Steel Controller; R. K. Sen, 
Dy. Aast. Iron A Steel Controller ; M. L. Mitra, 
Dy. Asst. Iron A Steel Controller ; K. F. Mogal, 
Dy. Asst. Iron A Steel Controller ; B. H. Pastakia, 
Dy. Asst, Iron A Steel Controller ; J. K. Basak, 
Dy. Asst. Iron A Steel Controller ; A. Dey, Dy. 
Asst. Iron A Steel Controller ; A. N. Mu- 
kherjec. Dy. Asst. Iron <fe Steel Controller; 
S. C. Guha,I)y. Asst. lron& Steel Controller; 
R. C. Parakh, Dy. Asst. Iron A Steel Controller; 

B. N. Bose, Dy. Asst. Iron A Steel Controller ; 
.T. P. Sen, Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller 
(Accounts); S. K. Ghosh, Senior Technical 
As-sistant: A. K. Ghosh, Senior Technical 
Assistant (T.S. Control) ; A. K. Muirhead, Quota 
Officer from Railway Board ; Capt. A. H. 
Daniel, Quota Officer from E.-in-C. ; Lt. A. 
Finiow, Quota Officer from D. G. S. R. 

REGIONAL OFFICES. 

Bengal Circle. 

f; E. S. Rear, Dy. Iron A Steel Controller ; 
P. V. Subramaniam, Asst. Iron A Steel Controller; 
B. A. Rao, Dy. Asst. Iron A Steel Controller; 

R. N. Labiri, Senior Steel Control Inspector; 
A. K. Bose, Senior Steel Control Inspector; 

A, K. Mitra, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 

Bombay Circle. 

C. H. Watson, Dy. Iron A Steel Controller; 

B. 8. Randhawa, Asst. Iron A Steel Controller; 
M. H. Kajlji, Dy. Asst. Iron A Steel Controller ; 
H. 8. Murti. Senior Steel Control Inspector; 
K. L. Kapoor, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 

Madras Circle. 

I*. Henshaw, Dy. Iron A Steel Controller; 
V. S. Alyar, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 

U. P. CIRCLE. 

V. D. Talwar, Dy. Iron A Steel Controller; 
8. K. Sen, Dy, Asst. Iron A Steel ConUoUar; 

S. Ahmed, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 
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Punjab Circle. 

K. J, ClcetuB. Dy. Iron <fe Steel (Controller, 
B.S. Randhava, Dy. Asst. Iron «fe Steel Controller; 
P. S. Mani, Senior Steel Control Inspector; 
Kartar Singh, Senior Steel Control Inspector; 
J. 8. Shwhney, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 

Sind Circle. 

J. P. Bapasola, Dy. Iron A Steel Controller ; 

G. 8. Ahuja, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 

Jamshedpur. 

L. F. Berry, Liaison Officer ; C. K. Ramnath, 
Senior Steel* Control Inspector ; 8. Banerjee, 
Senior Steel Control Inspector. 

Asansol. 

G. C. Harry, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 

Office op the Steel Import Controller, 
Calcutta. 

J. R. Walton, Controller of Steel Imports ; 
F. M. Aital, Aset. Controller of Steel Imports ; 
M. Siddlqui, Asst. Controller of Steel Imports ; 

H. S. Yazifdar, Asst. Controller of Steel Imports. 

Dibectoratb General op Supply, 'New Delhi. 

Sir Robert W, Targett, O.I.E., Director General; 
A. MacFarquhar, C.I.E., I.C.8., Deputy Director 
General I ; D. Stewart, O.B.E,, l.r.S., Deputy 
Director General II ; S. 8. Khera, I.C.6., Deputy 
Director General IV; M. R. Sachdev. o.b.e., 
f.C.8., Deputy Director General (Disposals). 

Co-ordination Directorate. 

Prem Chand, Assistant DlrccUir ; B. Natrajan : 
Assistant Director ; Raja Ram , Assistant Direc- 
tor (K. Forms) ; S. S. Venkatakrishnan, Shipping 
Officer. 

Petroleum Directoratr. 

Captain J. R. Hurray, Director ; Cyan Chand 
Sharma, Deputy Director ; F. C. Kidd. Deputy 
Director, Bombay ; B. N. Sarobar, Deputy Direc- 
tor ; A. K. Sen, Asaistant Director. 

Misc. Stores Directorate. 

K. C. Wadia, Director; A. Nadel, Officer on 
Special Duty (Glass); Raf Sahib P. K. Sen,] 
Deputy Director; Lt. S. A. Shareef, Deputy 
Director ; M, A. Rafee, Deputy Director ; F. C. 
Gorawara, Deputy Director ; F. E. Da’Costa, 
Assistant Dlreiior ; B. K. Amin, Assistant Direc- 
tor ; A. Shankcran, AHSlstant Director. 

Paints and Gases Directorate. 

A. E. Hampsen, DircHor; N. K. Thadanl, 
Deputy Director ; R. Bhattacharya, Deputy 
Director ; James Crrwp. Deputy Director ; K. 
Srlnivasan, Assistant Dirertor ; B. Mukerjec, 
Assistant Director. 

Vehicles Directorate, 

E. A. Oakley, Director ; JMaJor L. W. H. 
Harrington, Deputy Director ; S/L. G. U. W. 
Kitchener, Deputy Director (on loan from 
R,A.F.); J, T. V. Perry, Deputy Director, 
Bombay ; Inderpnahad, I>cputy Director, 
Oalcutta ; Giurbacnan Singh, Assistant Director ; 

Hanjiva Bao, AssisUnt Director ; Narain 
Singh, AMistaiit Director. 


ghemicals Directorate. 

P. R. Crerar, Director; R. Venkatoswaran, 
Deputy Director ; All Ahmed, Deputy Director ; 
J. M. Saha, Deputy Director; P. B. Gupta, 
Deputy Director ; B. Shah, Assistant Director ; 
V. S. Bhatia, Assistant Director ; Joglnder Singh, 
Assistant Director : S. Sundararaman, Assistant 
Director ; Oldrlcli Vrany, O.S.D. at Dalmianagar. 

Rubber Control and rubber Directorate. 

J. P. Anderson, Controller ; J. A. Laldlaw, 
Director of Tyres ; P. N. Haksar, Tyre Rationing 
Officer ; P. Mltchcl, Director of Rubber Manufac- 
ture ; M. R. Kaura, Deputy Director of Rubber 
Manufacture ; G. F, M. Bailey, Deputy Con- 
troller, Calcutta ; D. W. Hawkins, Deputy 
Controller (Purchase) ; H. R. Walden, Deputy 
Controller (Production) ; L. B. Roy, As§stant 
Director Rubber Manufacture ; A. K. Maha- 
diiavan Pillai, Assistant Controller ; C. K. 
Laxminarayan, Assistant Controller; N. 
Raraakrishnan Iyer, Assistant Controyer ; 
G. O. Saffrey, Officer on Special Duty (Retread- 
ing) ; Captain E. P. Hosken, Officer on Special 
Duty ; C. P. Liston, Rubber Purchase Officer, 
Cochin and Ex. Officio, Dy. Controller of Rubber; 
S. G. Ramachandran, Assistant Rubber Pur- 
chase Officer and Ex. Officio ; Assistant Con- 
troller of Rubber, New Delhi ; Captain P. M. 
Laing, Resident Manager. Madhuri Kunci 
Rubber Estate, Muttra; Lt. H. J. Blake, 
Asstt. Manager, Madhuri Kund Rubber Estate, 
Muttra : F/Lt. R. J. Morton, Senior Inspecting 
Officer. 

Textiles Directorate. 

K. B. Kao, T)lrcct<jr ; Hamid Cllah Khan, 
Deputy Director ; A. Whalley, Deputy Director ; 
8. K. Chowdhry. Deputy Director ; N. Majum- 
dar, Deputy Director ; P. S. Hood, Assistant 
Director; B, L. Venua, Assistant Director; 
8. Mukherji, Accounts Officer; 8. K. Desai, 
Assistant Development Officer ; Akhtar Hussain, 
Assistant Director, 

Leather Manufactures Directorate. 

Capt. VV. J. Tallon, Direcbir ; H. W. Mllstead, 
Deputy Director, (^awnpore ; R. C. Malhotra, 
Deputy Director ; Man Mohan Singh, Deputy 
Director: H. C. Mahindroo, Deputy Controller; 
W. R. Kohll, Assistant Director; B. Mitra, 
Assistant Director, CawTifMiro ; G. N. Roy, 
Assistant Director, Cawnporc ; Conductor W, 8. 
Dukes, l.A.c.r., Assistant Director, ('awnpoiii ; 
Mohd. Sharif, Stock Verification Officer, Cawn- 

iKjre. 

Tanning and Footware DiREcrroRATE. 

D. A. Randall. Director; P. C. Basu, Deputy 
Director ; Capt. L. N. Srlvastava, Deputy 
Director; M. C. Purl, AeslEtant Director; 
K. N. Agha, Assistant Director ; Inayat Ullab, 
Assistant Director; T. F. O. Hepburn, M.B.E., 
I.O.S., Controller of lAtathcr Tanning Itidustries, 
Cawnporc ; R. L. W. Inkstar, Assistant Industrial 
Production Offi(§r, (;awDpore ; Capt. J. A. 
Durrad, Assistant Industrial Production Officer. 
Cawnpore; T. E. BayllfT, Assistant Industrial 
PrcKluctlon Officer, Cawnpore; A. R. Walker, 
Assistant Industrial Production Officer, (.’awn- 
pore; 8. A. Hameod, i.o.s. AssistaDt Industrial 
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ProdactiOQ Officer, Cawnpore ; A. Haq, Assistant 
Industrial Production Officer, Cawnpore ; E. 

F. G. Keyser, Deputy Controller (Hides), 
Cawnpore ; Gtiuiam Haider, Asstt. Controller 
(Hides), Cawnpore ; Mohd. Hanif, Asstt. 
Controller (Hides), < -awnpore ; Dost Mohd. Jaffer 
Kattonsey, A. 1. P. O., Cawnpore; H. B.. i 
Jaffary, Zonal Officer, Cawnpore; A. H. Butt, 
Zonal Officer, Agra ; G. I). Dobhal, Zonal 
Officer, Bombay ; B. B. Datt, Zonal Officer, 
Calcutta. 


Clothin(3 Factories directorate. 

Col. H. D. Goldthorp, I.A., Director ; Lt.-Col. 
A. Joynes, Additional Director; A. G. R. 
Horton Bennett, o.b.b., i.o.s., Superintendent, 
Clothing Production ; Lt.-Col. A. A. Dean, 
Deputy Director ; Major D. G. Lean, E.A., 
Deputy Director ; Khan Sahib Mohd. Shaft, 
Deputy Director ; Khan Sahib Mohd. Ishaq, 
Assistant Director; J. N. Khanna, Assistant 
Director ; R. Balg, Assistant Director ; B. Singh, 
1,0.8., Deputy Director (Engineering); J. G. 
Kumarmanglam, Assistant Director; S. D. 
Pathak, Assistant Director; Lt. W. B. Banks, 
Affiistant Director; B. D. Kumar, Assistant 
Director ; S. M. Asim, Assistant Director ; 
D. Ramachandran, Assistant Director ; Abdnl 
Karim Khan, Assistant Director (Stock Veriftca- 
tion) ; N. M. Begg, Assistant Director. 


Timber Supplies Directorate. 

M. V. Laurie, I.P.8., Director; 8. N. Kapur. 
Officer on ^clal Duty; V. Desraj, Deputy 
Director; K. Krishna, Deputy Director; 
D. L. Webb, Assistant Director; M. 8. Bala- 
subramanlan, Assistant Director ; Tek Chand, 
Assistant Director ; V. G. Pandharkar, Assistant 
Director; H. K, Banerjl, Assistant Director 
(Lorry Bodies). 


Timber Depots and Sawmills Directorate. 

A. J. William, Director; K. K. Dar, Deputy 
Director* J. O. Shelley, Deputy Director; 
I. R. Kerr, Assistant Director (Bombay); 
P. N. Khanna, Assistant Director; H. C. 
Majumdar, Assistant Director ; S. D. Malhotra, 
Assistant Director; C. A. Giliesole, Assistant 
Director (Bombay) ; W. J. Bone, Officer on 
SiMiclal Duty, Ohheharta (Amritsar), 


Timber Supplies Dirsotorate, Calcutta. 

W. B. Flewett, l.F.s., Officer on Special Duty ; 
8. Chowdhary, i.f.b., Director ; 8. B. Moosa. 
Deputy Director ; M. li. Whig, Deputy Director ; 

G. J. Cadlecourt, Deputy Director; Rai Sahib 
S. K. Mukerjee, Assistant Director ; Sadhu 
Singh, Assistant Director ; Ch. Mukhtbar 
Ahmad Knan, Assistant Director ; 8. R. Palsule, 
Assistant Director. 

Timber Supplies Directorate, Bombay. 

V. S. Kuppuswamy, i.p.s,, Director; N. B. 
Sujan, Deputy Director ; A. T. Mathew, Assis- 
tant Director ; Bashir Ahmed, Assistant Direc- 
tor ; K. E. Ebrahim, Assistant Director. 

Progress Officers. 

G. H. Coxon Ireland, Chief Progress Officer ; 
S. C. Damle, Progress Officer ; Trshad Hussain, 
Progress Officer ; P. B. Chatterjee, Progress 
Officer; G. Shahay, Progress Officer; S. P. 
Aggarwala, Progress Officer ; K. 8. Ramamurthy, 
Asstt. Progress Officer, Madras; Jwala Singh 
Bhatnagar, Asstt. Progress Officer, Aligarh; 
P. S. Bhatia, Asstt. Pr(^ess Officer, Lahore ; 
U. Gopinath, Asstt. Progress Officer, Bombay ; 
Abdul Rashid Khan, Asstt. Progress Officer, 
Lahore ; C. B. L. Mathur, Asstt. Progress Officer, 
Cawnpore ; P. N. Roy Chowdhary, Asstt. 
Progress Officer, Calcutta; M. 8. Chowdhary, 
Asstt. Progress Officer, Lahore ; A. T. Lakhani, 
Asstt. Progress Officer, Bombay ; 8. A. Risvl, 
Asstt. Progress Officer, Calcutta ; M. T. Ahmad, 
Asstt. Progress Officer, Cawnpore ; 8. N. Sahnl, 
Asstt. Progress Officer, Madras; B. N. Sethi, 
Asstt. Prggress Officer, Cawnpore ; H. Shahab, 
Asstt. Progress Officer, Cawnpore ; 8. .M. Ihsan 
Tlrmlry, Asstt. Progress Officer, Cawnpore ; 
8. P. Ghosh, Asstt. Progress Officer, Bombay. 

Drugs and Dressing Dibbctorate. 

J. N. Ray, Pb.D., P.SC., F.I.C., F.H.L, O.B.E., 
Director ; D. C. Sen. Deputy Director ; B. C. 
Bose, Assistant Director ; B. 8. Roy, Assistant 
Director ; K. N. Gaind, M.sa, Ph.D., Industrial 
Planning Officer, Lahore ; R. Ghose, 
Industrial Planning Officer, Calcutta ; N. G. 
Mitra, Industrial Planning Officer, C^entta ; 
Diwan A. Basir, Industrial Planning Officer. 
Madras ; H. K. Banerjl, Industrial Planning 
Officer, Bombay ; Dr. P. L. N. Rae, Industrial 
Planning Officer, Kaaaull. 


Timber Wood ware Directorate. 

Captain J. Banerjee, Director; B. K. Khanna, 
Deputy Director ; M. Baiasubramaniam. 
Assistant Director; G. B. Despande. Assistant 
Director ; A. N. Nayar, Assistant Director ; 

H. 8. Mehtab Singh, Assistant Director ; Amarjlt 
Singh, Officer on Special Duty (Woodware). 
( awnpore ; Arif Abdul Qadlr, Officer on Special 
Duty (Bamboos), Madras ; 8. M. Tyeb, Asstt, 
Industrial Planning Officer; Yash Parkash, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer, (Tent Poles) ; 
M . Osman, Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer 
(Tent Poles). Allahabad ; Manohar Singh, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer (Tent 
Polesh Jhelum ; N. S. Bhagwan, Asstt. Indus- 
trial Planning Officer (Tent Poles), Madras : 

K. Cbitgani, A.I.P.O., Bombay. 


Instruments anp Appliances Dirictoratk. 

Lt.-Col. de Lisle Carey, Director; B. T. 
Ibbltt, Deputy Director; Amrit Lai, Assistant 
Director; M. B, Shankar, Assistant Director 
(Technical) : Bishan Dass, Assistant Director ; 
A. Amin. Industrial lUauning Officer, Laliore ; 
R. D. Kotwal, Industrial Planning Officer, 
lahoro ; V, C. Pais, Industrial Planning Offiew, 
Bombay ; A. E. Howell, Officer on Sj^ial 
Duty (Lahore). 


Progress Branch (Mepioal Division). 

K. B. Hutchinson, Progress Officer; 8. D. 
Bhasln, AasU. ITogress Officer, Lahore ; R. C. 
Iflgain, Asstt, Progress Officer, Calcutta ; 
A. G. Bhawani. Asstt. Progress Officer. Bora^y ; 
D, G. Hamauathan, Asstt. Progress Officer, 
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Madras; U. E. Bhatt, Asstt. Progress Officer, 
Bombay ; S. M. Bay Chawdhuri, Asstt. Progress 
Officer, Calcutta ; Bans Khuda Dad Khan, 
Asstt. Progress Officer, Lahore ; B. Banerjee, 
Aratt. Progress Officer, New Delhi ; Q. S. Das, 
Asstt. Progress Officer, Calcutta. 

DIKBOTORATB GKNKRAL OF DISPOSALS, NEW 
Delhi. 

Sir Bobert W. Targett, c.i.B,, Director 
General ; Brigadier B. M. Sassoon, Director ; 

Z. A. Khan, Director ; S. M. C. Plntx), Deputy 
Director (Bombay) ; Capt. C. A. Bubramanyam, 
Deputy Director ; C. L. Schofield, Deputy 
Director ; B. Bamamurtl, Deputy Director ; 

C. B. V. Siibban, Assistant Director (New 
Delhi) ; I. B. Bose, Assistant Director (Calcutta) ; 

S. Narayauaswaml, Assistant Director (Bombay); 
K. Abdul Ghanl, Assistant Director (Calcutta) ; 

B. N. Banerjee, Assistant Director (Calcutta) ; 
Babmat AH, Assistant Director (New Delhi) ; 

I. 8. Murad, Assistant Director; A. B. Binns, 
Director (Stattstlcsi ; P. S. Lulla, Assistant 
Director, Bombay ; T. V. Gurahahani, Inspector I 
of Stores, Karachi ; O. V. B. P. Eao, Inspector 
of Stores, Cawnpore ; J. P. Aggarwal, Inspector 
of Stores, New Delhi ; S. Venkataramanan, 
Inspector of Stores, Madras ; Mahmood Ansarl, 
Inspector of Stores, Calcutta ; J. N. Dhoodhy, 
Inspector of Stores, Lahore ; S. Prasad, Inspector 
of Stores, Bombay. 

Cement. 

H. E. Ormered, Hony. Cement Adviser ; 
S. Pederson, Consultant Engineer. 

Containers. 

W. E. Davis, Consulting Engineer (Containers). 
Calcutta ; K. V. Bhaskaran, Deputy Director, 
New Delhi; M. A. Rauf, Assistant Director, 
Calcutta ; A. P. Aggarwal, Industrial Planning 
Officer (Containers), Lahore ; D. K. Witter, 
Industrial Planning Officer (Containers), 
Calcutta. 

The Directorate General of Shipbuilding 
AND Hepairs, Bombay. 

Vice Admiral C. Cantlie, c.n., d.s.o.. Director 
General ; Captain E. B.. Corson, m.v.o., ij.s.c., 
R.N., Deputy Director General. 

Naval Secretariat. 

Paymaster Commander R. J. V, Spurway, 
R.K., Naval Secretary to Director General ; 
Paymaster Lt. Commander It. S. Borner, 
R.N.V.R., Assistant Secretary (Naval) , Pay- 
master Lt. J. Waters, R.I.N.V.K., Assist ant 
Secretary (Naval) ; Paymaster Lt, S. Singh, 
B.l,N.v.R., Assistant Secretary (Signals), 

Administration. 

J. HamlHnn, Deputy Director ; V. G. Rose, 
M.B.B., Assistant Director. 

Construction. 

Captain W. H. Jackman, r.c.n.c., Constructor 
Captain ; Commander A. T. 8. Sheifer, r.n., 
Co^metor Commander : 8. C. Herbert, Foreman 
of Yard ; W. P, McAllister, Draughtsman ; 
Watkins, Inspector of Shipwrights ; E. Payton, 


Inspector of Shipwrights ; H. F. Quigley, 
Inspector of Shipwrights ; L. H. Vincent, 
Inspector of Shipwrights : G. Davidson, Charge- 
man of Shipwrights ; B. Hutchinson, Chargeman 
of Shipwrights. 

Engineering. 

Captain R. G. Forsyth. o.b.e.,r.n.. Engineer 
Captain ; W. J. C. Heath, Electrical Enmneer 
(Admiralty) ; C. W. Gates, Inspector of Elect. 
Fitters ; w. 6. Barnden, Electrical Overseer ; 
W. A. OUey, Draughtsman ; F. C. Jenkins, 
Inspector of Engine Fitters ; Lt. (E) W. Spall, 
R.I.N.V.R., 2nd Assistant to Engineer Captain; 

C. H. Faraday, Machine Tool Officer. 

Directorate op Equipment and Supplies. 

G. S. HIU, Director. 

Directorate op Co-ordination. 

Captain W. Whittaker, i.a.o.c.. Deputy 
Director (Materials); L. C, Khosla, Assistant 
Director (Materials) ; Rup Narain, Assistant 
Director (Stores) ; K. V. Shetty, Assistant 
Director (Capital Assets) ; P. R. Jog, Assistant 
Director (Materials); D, F. D. Lam, Steel 
Quota Officer ; S. L. McNee, Cost Inspection 
(Ifflcer ; Vacant, Cost Inspection Officer. 

Accounts Branch. 

Pay/Lt. F. W. Sims, b.r.n.v.r., Deputy 
Director (Expense Accounts); A. Subramanlan, 
Assistant* Director (Expense Accounts). 

Karachi. 

R. Day, Senior Overseer (Directorate General 
Shipbuilding and Repairs) ; D. C. M. McKinstry, 
Overseer; A. M. Mitchell (on leave), Overseer; 
Captain J. Johnston, Assistant Director (Ship- 
building) ; M. L. Feniandez, Assistant Director 
(Materials and Administration); C. G. John- 
stone, Assistant Machine Tool Officer ; D. H. 
Smith, Electrical Officer ; A. E. Dyball, Assi^nt 
Technical Officer; A. C. Parker, Assistant 
Technical Officer; K. R. Dadachanji, Machine 
Tool Census Officer. 

Degaussing. 

Commander (SP) 8. R. Watson, r.i.n.v.r., 
Superintending Inspector of Degaussing (India). 

Plastic Armour. 

Lt.*c:k>mmRnder (SP) L. I). Drury, R.N, v. St,, 
Plastic Armour Protection Officer (India) ; 
Lt. (SP) R. B. White, r.i.n.v.r., Port Plastic 
Armour Protection Officer ; Lt. (SP) H. M, Ba 
On, R.I.N.V.R., Plastic Armour Development 
Protection Officer; Lt. (8P) M. A. De Sousa, 
R.I.N.V.R,, Plastic Armour Development Protec- 
tton Officer ; Lt. -Commander J. N. Kyi^n. 
R.N.V.R., (Ifilectrical) LL A 8. A. Flttlng'Out 
Officer, Bombay. 

Directorate of Merchant Ship Repairs. 

W. A. Henderson, Director; J. McAulay, 
Deputy Director (Bombay); K. 8. Sahai, 
Assistant Director ; J. P. Hall, Overseer ; 
C. Hnnton, Overseer ; J. P. McAuley, Overseer ; 
Eric Perks, Overseer ; WIlHam Hanna, Overseer ; 
A. R. Wlnton, Labour Officer. 
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17. B.ifteijR. m9mi 

*or W: 1^^ JMftetii IHrftclKw; 

0. 1. Broi^. plrectt»] i 
PBy/lt. 0«i^ &iniNtV EXK.v.B., Bqui^^i 
Storti OBoer : O. OhriitloiiBen, Bealor 
$ol«iitlflo Officer; F. H. Foovaleli, Awietaat 
Inspecting Officer OlMltes) ; L. 8. F»rla, Electric 
ci4 Overset. 

AaumkvsY SiAVt. 

0 . C. F. MarUn, Pitneipal (StUp) Overseer; 

A. L. FttnPeil. Inspect<?r nf ahiimnmta ; C. J. 
Bndman. Inspector of Blectdoai Fitters; 

B. B. Lee. Inspector of Bteetrical Fitters; 
O. V. BkBards. lospec^ of Etectrlcal Fitters. 

VlZAOAPATAM. 

0. J. Brown, Overseer. 


Lt. (8P) A. B. B WalUs, E.I.K.V.B., Fort 
Amour ProtecUon l>evel<^(mient Officer : 
H. Fimio. Overseer; 8. F. Jewett, Principal 
Ship Overseer ( Adffilralty). 

CooBm. 

lA. Cdr* (8) F. Blaidcbam, R.i.ii.v.R., 
Assistant director (ShtpbnIkSing). 

AnKmiuMiT stafp. 

B. J. Fftgsley, Frin<^pal Ship Overaeer; 
N. L. Boii(mri]ttneotor of Fitters ; U. B. C. 
Stott, B.v.t<E.> slectrical LI. A Fttting-Ont 
OAoer, COiffihk. 

CALcrerffA. 

Captain 0. C. Hare, it.if. (BetdJ, AsMst^t 
Director Oeneral ShipMittiiig and Bepatrs. 

SxoisrABUT. 

FayuMMUter Lt. Cdr. $. J. Browne, b.i.n.v.r., 
Seemary tp Asaistant Xttreetor Oeneral Ship- 
bimffing ai4 Bapairs ; FayiMstM Lt. X. Meyer, 
E.t.TJi.. JamtanA S^etary-; I. Abraham, 
Aislstaiit IHreetor (AdiniBtetratlon) : M. £. 
Ckivmd; Assistant Director (Matenals); G. B. 
Dewm, Cost In^^ 

blEVCftORAfl Of MiEOHAlIT SHIP BlPAlBS. 

W. M. Wright, Jtepnty Dlrwtdl; W. H. 
Henie, Overseer ; A* Kellson, Overseer ; A. 
Fjr^ Overseer: C. B. Gregory, Overseer; 
J. X. Br^ptliart, OvsffipW 


APiilBIlAt SqrAPP. 
CoffiatiV|d^W'' ' 


Inspeo* 



DnscoffiBixB or 6BiPBHixa>iifo. 

. Commander (Ity A. Fi^n, E.i.N.v.E.^ Senior 
Depu^ Rector <in-cliarge) ^ Comnmi^ (E) 

J. W 4 SKidiensan, Deputy Director; 

lA. T. J. ^beon, a.b.b.o,, AA^nt Director ; 
Captahi J. D. B. Moffett, l.g.. Assistant Directed ; 
irmm, Amtotant Director v w. B. Tozer 
Assistant Director ; Captain A. L. Avre, Asaistant 
Direetor ^ Electrical Lt . J. A . S. tayior, , 

Electrical Overseer New Oopstr^ion ; H. L. 
Corrigan, Bleotrical Overseer ; C. A. Sarkies, 
Senti^ Technical Asristant; M. K, Sandel, 
Senior Teefanieal Assistant. 

OmoE OP VBB Coal Commissioner (Caloiitta). 

J. B. Harrison, o.i.E., Deputy Coal Commis- 
sioner iProdacUon); 8 . N. Banerjee, Fersonat 
Asststant to D.C.C. (P) ; Major W. F. Masterton. 
Assistant Coal Commissioner (Projects); J. 
Hamilton White, Assistant CoaT Commissioner 
(StfMes) ; O. A. Carver, Aselatant Coal Commis- 
sioner (Operations); 8 . K. Ghosh, Dy. Asstt. 
Coal Oommiseioner (Stores) ; K. Mitrs, Indents 
Officer; A. On, Saperintoiident of Colttories, 
Bermo; W. A. Spray, Colliery Superintendent, 
Olxidlh; W. T. Stanton, Manager, Eniharbareo 
Colliery : L. B. Corbett, Asstt. Superintendent, 
Bokaro CoiUeries ; M. L. Sbome, Asstt. Superin- 
tendent, Kurasla Coliiery; D. B. Bs^y, 
Manager, Bhurknnd'^ CoUl^ ; B. S. XOTab, 
Manam, Serampu r ColUery; M. 0, Fell, Manager, 
Karg^ ColUery; C. L. Dbown, Manager, 
Bokaro DoUinries; 8 . K. Sabgal, Manager. 
Knrasia Comeries ; W. J. Beven. Elec. & 
MecM. Engineer, Oirldih ; E. H. Daniels. 
Elec, and Mech). Engineer/ Bokaro ; A. 8 . 
Weet, Manager, Bye Product, Oiridih; A. 
Batllie, Aestt. Manner, Bye Product, Giridih ; 
P. Sen. Manager, Jarangdih Colliery ; J. W. 
MUn^ Asett. Superintendent, Xaloher Collieries ; 
A. H. Mokherjee, Grain Shop Officer, Kargsli; 
M. 8. M(mga, Asstt. Oontrotter of Coal Accounts.^ 

DlBTBIBimON. 

Khan Bahadur G. Pamque, Deputy Coal 
CommisBioner (Distfibatlon) ; C- A. Bayneau, 
Jt. Dy. Coal Commissioner (Distrlbniton) ; 
8. A. Tusuf, Assiafeant Coal Commlnioner 
(DistrtbitUan); Major W. H. 8. MIohelmore, . 
Asstt. Coal Commisaloner (Cmnmerclal) ; Lt. 
Col. K. W. Brand ; Asstt. Coal Comnusaloner 
^otor Tranaport); E. F. AffF. Aaatt. Coal 
Ooramiasloaer (Auocatioa) ; N. F. Oecuge, 
Asstt. Goal Commissioner (Textiles); L. P. 
Fairett, Asstt. Com CommliMloner {General) ; 
A. K. Dutta,*Dy. Asstt. Coal Oommiaskmer 
(Miso.); K. unda Box, Dy. Asstt. Coal Com- 
miastoner (8to<dca) ; B. G. M. Scott, Dy. Aaatt. 
Ck)al CCmrnlaaioner (Defence); 8. Beau, Dy. 
Aaatt. Opal ConnaiBSioner (Lm Coal Diatribu- 
Mon);G. A. Khan, Dy. Aaatt. CCal Commiatloner 
(Frovlhcial) ; Bedriek Kubanek, Chief Combus- 
tion Enibdett ; T. Ahmad, Combustion 
8. Mx^ddln, Combustioa Engineer; W. 
omdany, Asatt. Cbmhqstion Ihmiiieer ; C. R. 
Saniim Aaatt. CesJ Su^ Orad^, E. P. Docks. 
S. C. my, Aamt. Coal 8u^. (Inspectkm Side) 
Grade H. JharU ; B. 47 TomeyTAsatt, Goal 
SHpdt., Grade n, ParaXa; O.B. Sadhu, Asstt. Coal 
8i^.»Gr^ n^pbasammr, B.B.Fai, Asstt. Coal 
n, Ban^ ; X. 3. Jain. Asatt. 
Com Sffi»dl., GiUt M, flto^sni ; G. ^Ohatak, 
Aiakt^-oSl Sunt.. Grade 0, Jarangdffi ; B. N. 

Buimt, (Ihiqpeoticn ffida). 
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DIBB0T0RAT8 OV OPBN CUT COAL MlNINQ. 

Brig. B. A. Westrop. DIrecstor of Open Cut 
Coal Mining ; Major X. A. Pearce, Assistant 
Director ; Capt. H. £. Dyer, Financial Assistant ; 
Cant. F. B, Bfiles, Assistant Director ; Capt. 
J. Berry, Assistant Director ; Capt. H. Asninall, 
Assistant Director ; W, Wallaoe, Begional Coal 
Controller (Distribution), Bengal and Bihar; 
W. M. Peet, Dy. Bemonal Coal Controller 
(Distribution, BengM and Bihar) ; A. B. Quha, 
Deputv Begional Coal Controller (Distribution), 
Bengal and Bihar. 

Peopuomon. 

N. Barraclough, Regional Coal .Controller 
(induction), Bengal and Bihar ; W. Falrheld, 
Regional Coal Controller, Punjab; L. Watts 
Morgan, Regional Coal Controller, Baluchistan ; 
H. J. B. Reynolds, Regional Coal Controller, 
€. P., Parasla ; T. L. Dobson, Begional Coal 
Controller, Assam jT. H. Williams, Dy. Regional 
Coal Controller, Bengal /Bihar, Barabohl; M. 
Moitra, Asstt. Begional Coal Controller, Bengal 
and Bibar ; M. M, Mukherjee, Asstt. Regional 
Coal Controller, Asansol ; A. K. Saha, Research 
Sngineer; V. S. Chopra, Asstt. Begional Coal 
Controller, C. P. (Chanda Coalfields); B. K. 
Bose, Asstt. Regional Coal Controller, Jharla. 

PUKOBABE BBANOH. 

Ofeiob of the Chief Contkoller of Pukqhasf 
(Munitiobb), Calcutta. 

Chief ContToUer of PurclMte (Af) .■ — Sir Kenneth 
Kicolson, M.o. 

Devviy Chief Controller of Purchase (M) : — 

G. T. Thadhanl, O.B.E. 

Controllers of Purduise : — J. Munro ; K.T. PiUai ; 
Major C. V. Thomas. 

D^tiy Controllers of Purchase : — ^Major 8. B. 
Dutt ; Capt. K. £. Davan ; Capt. K. H. Advani; 
S T. Thadanl ; Capt. E. P. Phillips ; M. A. 
Khan ; D. N. Kowshik ; T. B. Merchant ; 
P. G. Menon ; K. C. Khosla ; Capt. 8. C. B. 
Mazumder ; J. 8. Mathur ; F. 8. Bamji ; 

H. V. Elarve . 

Assistant Controllers of Purchase: — S. Dutt ; A. K. 
Ghosh ; Capt. D. King ; Capt. D. McGregor 
Cheers ; 8. 8. Mitra ; Capt. W. A. J. Jacques ; 
M.A.A. Khan ; D. P. Guzdar; 8. P. Chatterjee; 
8. A. Hakim ; E. C. Bai Ohowdhury ; K. F. 
Davar ; G. 8. Bhatnagar ; M. K. Boy ; R. D. 
Patel; G, C. Roy ; A, C. Ray ; 8. M. J. Shlrazi ; 
MuzaiTar All Khan ; 8. D. Mahajan ; K. Q. 
Sen Gupta ; J. L. Chopra ; J. Maneksha ; 
M. P. Mathur ; 8. N. ^q ; C. L. Kapur ; 
Md. Iqbal; F. M. Kewalramani ; K. D. 
Bbagwagar ; G. V, Karve, 
i^eputy Assistant Controllers of Purchase : — 
J. B. Bay ; B. K, Sein ; B. K. Bose ; C. T. 
Shi^; B. K. Sbaha: 8. C. Ghosh; C. K. 
Hoesaln; H. H. Ahuja ; A. A. Chowdhury ; 

I. 8. Sud ; R. N. Sen ; K. N. Rao ; A. Sattar ; 
B. K. Palit; L. D. Bhatia ; P. K. Samal ; 
D. N. Ghosh ; 8. K. (Jhatterjee ; K. N. Shenqy ; 
8. K. Swaminadhan ; A. Sinha ; M. K. 
Gopaliengar; A. N. Das; R. B. Dey ; G. P. 
Kapur ; 8. K. Sen Gupta ; 8. K. Paul ; P. T. 
Thadanl ; H. K. Mazumdar ; 8. C, Maiumdar ; 
P. B. Sheorey ; 8. Hossain ; K. K. Malhoutra ; 
Badal Oa^opadhya ; A. E. Iyer ; V. Swam!- 
natban ; tWsuf Shareef. 


Administrative Offieer: — Karamchand Mohla. 

Additional Administrative Officer : — D. D. 

Agnlhotrl. 

Assistant Administrative Officers : — A. Francis ; 

8. K. Dutt ; Khazana Ham 8harma. 

Officer on Special Duty : — B. P. Tewari. 

Office of the Chief Controller of Purchase 
(8UPPLY), New DBini. 

Chief Controller of Purchase (Supply) T. 8. 
Pillay, O.B.E. 

Deputy Chief Controller of Purchase (Supply ) : — 
P. J. Gibbs, O.B.E., I.A. 

Administrative Offieer : — W. Knox Chick. 

Addl. Administrative Officer : — A. Cardozo, I.S.o. 

AssislarU Administrative Officers : — J. N. Mustafl ; 
K. R. Seekand. 

Controllers of Purchase : — R. P. Mathur; P. G. 
Bhagat, m.b.f.. ; A. H. Boswell ; K. B. Rao. 

Director of Paper : — I). G. Currie. 

Deputy Controllers of Purchase : — D. W. Lewis ; 
Bashir Ahmed ; 8. C. Dass Gui>ta ; M. M. 
Farookhi ; 8. M. Nazir ; R. B. L. Mathur ; 
Capt. P. 8. Chowdhary ; K. K. Nasta, l.sc. ; 

A. Sinha ; G. L. ICatial ; I. N. Khaniia ; 
2/Lt. J. Wright. 

Assistant Controllers of Purchase : — M.E. Amjad ; 
D. P. Karnik ; K. 8. Malik ; 8. D. Mahant ; 

B. Sengupta ; 8. 8. Verma ; A. R. Khalidl ; 
F. C. Mathur ; Mod. Shakir ; A. N. K. Ahmed ; 

A. N. B. Itao Naidu ; M. B. Lai ; 8. K. Mitra ; 
N. A. Kiueshi ; R. Partliasarathy ; 8. Hamza 
All ; K. N. Sinha ; G. 8. Tewari ; P. B. Sarknr; 
D. K. Sen. 

Officer on Special Duty : — D. R. J. Naidu. 

Deputy Director of Paper : — Asadul Haq. 

Deputy Assistant Controllers of Purchase : — 

S. R. Haider ; J. C. Sen ; Jagjlt Singh Mongia ; 
8. M. Ayub ; Avtar Singh ; N. Zacharlah ; 
Nawazish All ; A. H. Akbarl ; Slkander Khan ; 
8. M. Nawaz ; R. iJayal ; Nawabuddin ; 

B. N. Sarobar : 8. N. Banerjee ; C. K. Nalr ; 
8. Chatterjee ; N. T. Wadhwani ; 8. H. Afzal ; 

T. G. Anantaswami ; K. K. Nag. 

Office of the Chief Registration Offiper. 

Chief Beyistration Officer : — Khan Bahadur 
M. Hamid, PCS (Retd.) 

Registration Officer: — K. K. Mukerji, b.a. 

Asstt. Registration Officers : — I). H. Nijhowne ; 
Mangal Sain Kapoor. 

Office of the Controller op Supplies 
(Purchase Branch) 

Bombay. 

Deputy Controller of Supplies J. B. Chagtai. 
Assista>nt Controllers of Supjilies . —R. Jumabhoy; 
D. K. Bubrahmanyam ; M. B. Desal. 

Deputy Assistant Controttets of Purchase : — 
Eshan Modh. ; B. L. Mukerji ; R. K. Andby* 
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Ofvjouov thk 1>irbctob of Munitions Pboduc- 
TioN Purchase Branch (Bomhay), 

Deputy ControlUr of Purchase : — Rai Bahadur 
K. C. Pakrasi. 

Asslfftant Controllers of Purchase : — A. K. Pane- 
znanglor ; D. D. Sharma ; O. S. Varma (Oflg.) 

Deputy Assistant Controllers of Purchase 

G. Daulat Decn ; M. N. Bakar ; Abdul Hamied; 
J. A. Thadani ; Jasbindar Singh Bedi. 

Deputy Assistant Controller of Purchase (officia- 
ting) : — V. llama swamy Aiyar. 

Office of the Director General 
Shipbcildino and Repairs 
(Purchase Branch), Bompay. 

Deputy Controller of Purchase : — Rai Bahadur 
D. N. Chatterli. 

Assistant Controllers of Purchase : — B. C. Mazum- 
dar ; A, K. Some. 

Deputy Asstt. Controller of Purchase : — P. B. 
Choudhary. 

Office of the Controller of Supplies 
(Purchase Branch), Bengal. 

Deputy Controller of Purchase : — Capt. 8d. 
Rimes. 

Assistant Controllers of Purchase : — L. G. Makhi-! 
jani ; Ali Ahmed ; P. K. Gupta ; B. K. Pal. 

Deputy Asstt. Controller of Purchase : — G. H, M. 
Patel. 

Office op the Controller of Supplies 
(P uRCHABB Branch), Madras. 

Assistant Controllers of Purchase : — Lt. T. G. 
Menoii ; A. R. Sundaresan. 

Deputy Controller of Purchase : — N. R. Reddy. 

Deputy Asstt. Controller of Purchase : — Mana- 
'waruddin. 

Office of the Controller of Supplies 
(Purchase Branch), Karachi. 

Assistatit Controller of Purchase : — P. T. Sipahi* 
malani. j 

Deputy Assistant Controllers of Purchase : — 
Mohammed Rah : M. A. Jaffary. 

Office op the Controller op Supplies 
(Purchase Branch). Cawnpore. 

DepvAy Controller of Purchase : — ^F. H. Mallaseth. 

AssistafU Controllers of Purchase : — H. R. Khan ; 

H. C. Bhandari., 

Deputy Assistant Controllers of Purchase : — G. 
Palhak ; S. S. Mathur. 

Office op the Controller op Supplies 

(PUROHASB BBANOH), LAHORE. 

Assista7ii Controller of Purchase : — I. 0. Bhanda. 

Deputy Assistant CofUroUers of Purchase : — 
M. M. Ban^Ji ; Abdul Khaliq ; Abdul Rashid 
Khan. 


Directorate of Munitions Production 
(Purchase) Lahore. 

Deputy Controller of Purchase : — S. K. Gupta. 

Assistant Controllers of Purchase : — S. L. Gupta : 
Sheikh Mohd. Ibrahim ; A. N. Chowdhary. 

Deputy Assistant Controllers of Purchase 
Har Parkash ; M. S. Khanna ; S. C. Aggarwal l 
Suraj Jang Bhadtir. 

Office of the Controller of Supplies, 
Bombay. 

Controller of Supplies : — S. C. Latif. 

Deputy Controller of Supplies : — M. N. Heble. 

Assistant Controller of Supplies : — S. R. Bhowna- 
gary. 

Assistant Administrative Officer : — B. Ghosh. 

Personal Assistant to the Controller of Supplies : — 
Louis DeSouza. 

Circle Progress Branch. 

Circle Progress Officer : — ^P. J. TUley. « 
^Statistical Section. 

Statistical Officer : — N. A. Khan. 

Office of the Controller of Supplies, 
Calcutta. ^ 

Deputy Director General (P) ControlUr of Supp- 
lies, Bengal Circle : — S. C. Mitter, o.B.B. 

Deputy Controllers of Supplies : — G. J. K. Hook; 
P. S, Roy Choudhuri. 

Assistant Controllers of Supplies : — B. H. Grim- 
pci; S. Naralnswaml ; A. Mukherjee ; M. K. 
Mukhopadhyay. 

Bony. Asstt. Controller of Supplies ,* — 'W. Firth. 

Assistant Controllers of Supplies : — 0. K. Mitter ; 
M. A. Mirza ; S. M. Boja ; B. B. Das. 

Circle Progress Officer: — 8. R. Madan. 

Assistant Progress Officer (Tent ): — S. M. Sala- 
huddin . 

Assistant Controller of Accounts : — P. J. Kuru* 
villa. 


Office op the Controlper of Supplies, 
Madras. ' 

Controller of Supplies : — ^M. P. Pal, i.e.s. 

Def^y Controller of Supplies : — Rao Sahib 
Rangaswami Xaidu. 

Port Shipping Officer : — S. Sambasiva. 

Deputy CotUroUer of Supplies (Silk) : — T. V. A. 
Iswaran. 

Personal Assistant to Controller of Supplies 
Rao Sahib P. V. Krishna Ayj'ar. 

Assistant Shipping OJBhoer : — J. C>Til Raj. 

Assistant Circle Shipping Officer : — V. K. 
Kamatb. 

Asmtffnt Controller of Supplies (Fmst rated 
Cargo) -C. P. Gopalau Nayar, 

Circle Progress Officer :^B. V. GUIson. 
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OFFICE OF THE C(rtJTROLLKE OF SUPPLIES, SUTO DIVISION 11. 

CIRCLE (Karachi). Director Qmerol o/F<kwJ, Hon’blo Mr. B. B. Sen, 

ControWero/SttppZw -KalSahibC. A. Sundara c.i.E.,i.OiS. _ 

Ayyar. Dottoning Aetviwr, W. H. Kirby. 

4«i»tai»tCofrfrot/cr5o/6Wtce.wR 

» M.D. Choudhry: O. I. Mansukhanl. ^ 

, „ DenirfM Secretary, N. N. vvancnoo, l.c.B. 

Pimov^A6in4ttani To CwdrolU^ /Secretory. N. O. Abhyankar, M.sc. 

(London). 

Cireto ProQruB 0#cer;— K. H. Aggan^ala. XJnder Seetelary* V. Hoon, M.A..LL.B. 

Office of the Controller of Supplies, Di^ctor^o/Pwre^ee (J^oodgratne), S. Ijaa Ahraed, 
UNITBI) PROVINCES. CawnpoRe. ofsiofm, Dr. F. P. Coyne, b.sc., ph.D. 

OjflV- Controller of Supplies: — D. F. Sanders. Director of Motements, N. D, BikM. 
l>eputy ContrvlUrofSupptie,:-C. V. Kln^vlllo. Special My iSlomO. G. McIntosh 

S/aietant Controller of Supplier (1) and Induatrial Bmuto Director of SlatiaHca, P. P. N*lr. 

Planning Offtcer (M) P. L. Kum«. IMfwtor of Purclme, T. M. OurbMWiI, 


Assistant Controller of Supplies II: — S. M 

Aqll Rizv!. - Deputy Director of Purchase {Foodgrains), A. S. 

Aemtont Controller of Supplies III : — K. J. TayabjI. . ^ i i 

Shenay. Deputy Direttor (Storage), K. B-. Sontakay, 

Assistant Conlroller of Supplies IV : — Lachhmi M.sc., LL.B. t Viut/ljiraifuis 

Narain. Assistant Director of Purchase (P oocrgratne), 

Aa^M Controller of Supplier P Balwant of Statiatica, K. R N*lr, 

M.A..M.8C. V 

Inspert<u of Stores (Disposal) .‘‘—Q. V. Bh. P. ^g^istatu Director of Storage {General), I. J. 

Malhan. b.a. 

I>ROGRESS Branqi. Assistant Director of Purchase (Foodgrains), 

Cirela Progrea. Offieer.-V. B. Bagchl. ^^nt'^M^Vf'AccoutUa, M. L. Slnha. 

Office of the Controller of Supplies Assistafd Director of Purchase (Foodgrains), 
(Punjab Circle), Lahore. P. E. Dabak, b.a., ll.b. 

Deputy Controller of Supplies . —A. Salim. Asswtortt 

. ^ ' .. . AssimrU Director of Storage (2 echnwa),iax>ti«a 

Assistant Controller of Supplies : — K. K. Kanal. Singh, M.sc, iHons.). 

Officer on Special Duty :— A. Fi. VLoyfch Assistant Director of Purchase (Foodgrains), 

I. U. Lakhla. 

Food Drpart.hent. Assistant Director (Rationing), O. P. Short. 

Division I. storage ConstruHion Officer, Eal Bahadur 

Member, Hon'ble Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Naraln Dass. , „ . . .1 

k.b.e. Assistant Director of Statistics, Dr. Momnder 

Secretory, R. H. Hutchings, c.M.o., O.I.E., I. c.s. Singh, M. a., Ph.D. 

j ^ . Technical Officer (Storage), Aiinn Jandn. 

Officer on Sp^al D^y and eX'Offi,cxo Joint Executive Officers, O.M. Beth iQ.QopioAih', 

Secretary, L. E. C. Price, c.i.e, Zahur-ol-Haq : B. Srinivasa Eau. 

Deputy Secretaries: W. H. J. Christie, o.b.e., AssistarU Secretary Rationing, A. A. BYoAi. 
i.c.s.; N. T. Mono, i.e.s. Superinlcndents, C. P.BanerJl, M.A., M.sc.; p. O. 

Officer on Special Duty (Planning), Dt. V. K. zachaiiah, m.a. ; A* A. Haaean, M.A. ; nantl 
E. V. Eao. Nath BhaUa, b.a.: 8, Parameswaran, B,A. ; 

/TT V « A, B. Mukerjec, B.se^; Dhani Bam, m.a. 

Special Officer, (Hon ble) Somerset Butler, ' 

I7ttrfer Secretaries, S. M. Yusuf, I.O.s. ; S. E. OFFICE OF THE SUGAR CONTROLLER FOR XndiA, 
Maini, p.c.s. DORMERS, Simla. 

Officer on Special Duty (Administraiion), Eai ^ 1 ... « 

Bahadur D. N. Maitfa. Sugar CwtroUer for India, Vishnu Sahi^, 1,0.8. 

AaaMunt Seoratary, 8. K. Se,., m.a. DepiUy Sugar Ccrntrallar for India, 9. A. lynngnr. 

Special Officer Attached to ll.M., Blmgwai Dyal Deputy Sugar ContndUr for IitMa, Eal Sahib 
B. S. C., Bar-at-law. g, J. Dfltshlt, B.A. (Hons.), P.O.S. 

aM. Director (Jtwlget and Accounts), Eal Sahib Assistant Sugar Controller for India, Rtu) Sahib 
S. C. D. Mathu?. I, H. Deaal, B.A,, LL.B. 

Superintmdtma. Ajtt Singh. B.A. ; K. N. Chann», Sugar CoatroUar for Indid, ShagU 

AA.; N. 8. AeAahilah, 8.8c.(Hora.); K.M. Klran. ll.A.. W.B. 

Oiaudhri, M.A. ; C. S. ParthasoratW, b.a., b.L. Inspectors, L P. Mathur, m.a.; S. N. Gupta, M«A. 
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iKSrECTION Diebctokam. 


OKOFP LIAI6OE OFF1CXB8 (FOOD). 


pifwtor oj Inspeeiitmt I*t. - Col. C. V. Eamchan* 
dani,iji.s.,l.A.ii.o. 

Intpeetor of Hygiem, Major D. F. Kearn«, 
K.A.M.O.^ 

inspentor of ffygiene, Major H. B. DugdeUe, 
K.A.M.C. . 

Deputy Aesistant Director (V^erinary), Major 
G. C. Jtmeja, i.A.v.c. 

Teounical Adviser Dehydration (2) 

Technical Admer {Dehydration) I, Dr. S. M. 
Partridge, pIi.d. 

Technical Adviser {Dehydration) II, B. Q. 
WeataU. 


Beoional Food Commissioners. 

Regional Rood Commieeioner, North Weetem 
Region, Iieut.> General Sir Clarence A. Bird, 
K.O.I.B., C.B., D.s.o. (Betd.). 

Regional Food Commietionef, U. P. Region, 
Bai Bahadur Colonel Dina Nath, o.i.e. 

Regional Food Commieeioner, Bastem Region, 
The Hon'ble S. K. Slnha, i.o.s. (B^.). 

Regional Food Commieeioner, Madras Region, 
l)iwan Bahadur C. P. Karunakara Menon. 

Regional Food CommUeioner, Bombay Region, 
M. D. Apostolides. 

Additional Regional Food Commieeioner, Madras 
Region, P. H. Bama BeddI, o.i.B. 

Offker ^ Special Duly {Storage) North Western 
Region, liangal Das. 

Dep^y Regional Food Commissioner, North 
Wesiem Region, M. K. Ghulatl. 

Depviy Regional Food Commissioner, North 
Western Region, J. W. Thomas, 

Deputy Regional Food Commissioner, North 
Wesiem Region, Rawalpindi, Indar Singh . 

Deputy Regional 'Food Commissioner, Eastern 

Region, P. K. Basu. 

Deputy Regional Food Commissioner, Eastern 

Region, J. D. Pringle. 

Deputy Regional Food Commissioner, Eastern 

Region, Kikabhai K. Daftari. 

Deputy Ri^onal Food Commissioner, Eastern 

Region, O. N. Bijpjal. ^ 

Deputy Rational Food Commissioner, Bombay 
Region, Bumarshaki Mod. Sadiq. 

Deputy Regional Food Commissiotfwr, Bombay 
Region, H. D. Mehta. 

Deputy Regional Food Commieeioner, U. P, 

: Region, Dr. B.M. Piplani, m.a,, Ph.D. (London). 

Aifiirtant Regional Food Commissioner, U. P. 
Region, B. C. Slnha. 

Asgikani Regional Food Commissioner, Madras 
Region, U. Kuinarayya, . 

Ass^ant Regional Fo<^ Commissioner, Eastern 
Beyton, Blren Mukerjee. 

AsMtant Regional Food Commissioner , ' North 
Western Region, N. H, Bokhart. 

Aes^ant Regional Food Commissioner, North 
Western Region, V. K. Chopra. 

aiaiMant Regiohisl Food Commissioner, North 

^We stern USrlon, Shablir HuMan Bayed. 

Bastem Region, Capt, ^G. %. 


Group Liaison Officer {Food), Central India 
States, Indore, Mohd. ShaaiuUd). 

Group Liaison Officer {Food), Punjab States, 
Lahore , Bat Bahadur Izzat BAi, p.c.s. (Btd«)> 

Director of Food Supplies, Kathiawar, Rajkot, 
Bao Bahadur Manlml K. Kaji, m.b.e., b.A., 
LL.B. 

Assistant Director of Food Supplies, Deccan Stales 
Group, Kolhapur, Lt. M. G. Abhyankar. 

Group Liaison Officer (Food), Baroda Ageney, 
Baroda, B. 8. M. H. Parekh. 

Assistant Director of Food Supplies, RajpuUma 
Agency, Mount Abu, J. B. Dirlvedl. 

Director of Grains, Karachi, and Deputy Regional 
Food Commissioner, Sind and Baluchistan, 
Karachi, G. E. Allen. 

Market Information Officer, Calcutta, Jamuna 
Prasad Singh. 

Division hi. 

Joint Secretary, K. L, Panjabi, i.o.s. 

Deputy Secretary, J. M. Lobo Prabhu, I.o.s. 

Chief Director of Purchase, Brigadier E. J. 
Houghton, O.B.E., I. A. 

Deputy Chief Director of Purchase, Col. L. J. L. 
Addison, i.a. 

Chief Technical Adviser, Dr. B. C. Gnha, D.sc., 
Ph.D. 

Inspector Ohi Heating Centres, Lt.-Col. F. Hyde 
Frost, r,i.a.s.c. 

Inspector of Got eminent Controlled Flour Mill* and 
Grain Depots, Major , E. W. Hart, r.i.a.b.o. 

Co-ordination and Claims Officer and ex-Offleio 
Dy. Secy., H. K. Mathur, tJ.P.c.s. 

Assistant Secretary (General), A. E. daCosta. 

Assistant Secretary (Establishment-I), N. C. 
Mukerji. 

Assistant Secretary (Establishment-II), T. 8. 
Krishnamurti. 

Director of Purchase I (Mise. Lease/Lend), 
E. W. ’Matthew. 

Director of Purchase II (Dehydration and 
Canning), W. J. Blols Johnson. 

Director of Purchase III (Controlled Flour 
Mills and Grain Depots), Lt.-Col. F. P. M. O. 
Sullivan, r i.a.s.c. 

Director of Purchase 1 V (Ghi and Dairy Products) , 
D. N. Khurady. 

Director of Purchase V (Priorities and Packing 
Materials), Dr. F. P. Antia, M.com., Ph.D, 
(Ewn.), London. 

Joint Director (Vegetables), Captain H. Khan, 
A.l.R.O. 

Joint Director (Meat), S. M. Sarwar, M.B.E., 
M.R.O.V.S. 

Deputy Director of Purchase I (Priorities), 
Major G. N. P. Hodder, r.i.a.s.c. 

Progress Offhcer, J. F. Morao. 

Deputy Director of Purchase 11 (Dehydration), 
Nasir Ahmed, 

Deputy Director of Purchase III (Lease (Lend)* 
S N. Sikand, . 

Deputy » Director of Pu^rchase IV (Dehydration 
and Canning), Dr. H. 8. Bhal. 

Deputy Director of Purchase V (Dehydration and 
vanning), M. B. Thadani. 

Deputy Director of Purchase VI (LeasofLend and 
h isceilaneous). Captain N.S. Gidwani, R.I.A.8.C. 
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Depviy Dirertor of Purchase VIII (Packing 
kaUnals), M. A. H. Khan. 

Deputy Director of Purchase IX (Ghi), M. Gopala 
Menon. 

Deputy Directryr (Disposals), T. N. Srivastava. 

Technical Adt'iser (Engineering), M. L. Khanha. I 

Technical Adviser (Engineering), N. T. Gulrajani. 

Technical AdHser (It esearch), Dr. D,V. Kannarkar, 
M.sc., Ph.D., 

Technical Adiisei, V, A. Mehta. 

Assistant Dirertor of Purchase 1 (Priorities), 
Q. U. Chaudhary. 

Asaiatant Director of Purchase II (Controlled 
Flour Mills and Grain Depots), S. A. Qurealii. 

Aaaufant Director of Purchase III (Dehydration), 
Barket Ahmed. 

Assistant Director of Purchase IV (Ghi), D. D. 
Gupta. 

Assistant Director of Purchase V (Dehydration), 
B. B. Kishore. 

Assistant Director of Purchase VI (Cofilrplled 
Flour Mills and Grain Depots), K. K. 8. Ayyar. 

Assistant Director of Purchase VII (Dairy 
Products), H. K. Joshl. 

Assistfint Director of Purchase VIII (Lease I Lend 
and Miscellaneous), G. B. Shigh. 

Assistant Director of Purchase IX (Dehydration 
and Canning), S. K. Srivastava. 

Assistant Director of Purchase X (Controlled 
Flour Mills and Grain Depots), Z, A. Qidwat. 

Assistant Director of Purchase XI, R.N. Chawala. 

Assistant Director of Purchase XII (Pepper), 
M. IT. Vellodl, 

Assistant Director of Purchase XIII, V. P. L. 
Tejpal. 

Assistant Director of Purchase XI V (Lease (Lend 
and Miscellaneous), R. X, Arorn. 

Assistant Director of Purchase (Vegetables), 

H. L, Malnl. 

AssistarU Director of Purchase (Vegetables), 

Torlochan Singh. 

Assistant Director of Purchase (Vegetables), 

Surendra Swamp. 

tSuperintendent, A-l, Sumer C’hand. 

iSuperiniendent, A -I I, Abdul Halim. 

Superintendent, A-IIl, 8 . R. Mehta. 

Deputy Progress (Mcer, W. D, Saleem. 

Deputy Progress Officer, M. A. Kabir. 

Deputy Progress Officer, S. P, Joshi. 

Deputy Progress Officer, T.M. Rama Aiyangar 

AssisAani Progress Officer, D. V. Rajagopal. 

A savant Progress Officer, Tmtiaz Ahnied. 

Assistant Progress Officer, P. R. Kashyap. 

Aaaiafant Progress Oj^er, S. R, Johrl, 

Assistant Progress Omcer, B. S. LaUa. 

Assistant Progress (^cer, M. A. Hamid. 

Assistant Progress Offeer, P. ThethadrI. 

Assistant Progress Officer, Bamukh Singh. 

Assistant Progress Officer, K. K. P. X. Rao. 

Assistant Progress Officer, Y. V. Salpekar. 

Assistant Progress (Jfficer, A. R, Khan. 

Assistant Progress Officer, G. Aawaney. 

Assistant Progress Officer, Tajmal Haq. 

Assistant Progress Officer, Mond. Sadiq. 

Assistant Progress (^er, Bala. Ram Dhawan. 

Assistant Progress (Jfficer, Mohd. Ikraim^ab. 

Assistant Progress Officer, A. N. Chaddab. 

Assistant Progress Officer, Zahum Karim. 
Assistant Progress Officer, M, M. Sarwar. 


Analvst Chemists. 

M. M. Monon, G. K. Chidambaram, C. S 
Dharmarajan, P. N. Sengupta, 8. L. Mehrjt 
Anwar Hussain, V. N. Maladkar, P, K. K 
Menon, L. K. Shukla, J. C. Ghosal ' R. 1* 
Shukla, V. S. Vasudevan, E. J. Vergheso 
M. M. Singh, R. Rajgopalan, I. 8. Krlshn- 
Kamath, H. F. Dotiwala, M. A. Ansarl, K. t 
Manjrekar, G. C. Moitra. 

Assistant Veterinary Officers, 

P. Krirtiuamurthy, P. A. P. Nayudu, S. 
Hussain, B. K. Mukerjl, K. S. Rao, S. ^ 
Hussain, V. B. Dinkar, Abdul AxUa, u. Sit 
Ram Rao, Mohd. Ishaq, A. C. Mathur, Zafa 
AU Sadiq, S. B. Hassau, Abdul Ghani 
Behram Khan, Inayat-uUah Nisar, 8. I 
Rath, G. 8. Balekundri, A. M. Ohoudhur: 
M. J. Qureshl, M. Karam Malik, Karnail Sing! 

S. L. Issar, Abdul Hameed, Mohammad 
Feroz, Mohd. Ashraf Khan, Mohd. Sadii 
Babry, Mohd. Yaqub, Suhhan Chander Dutt 
Mohd. Afzal Khan, Mohd. Iqbal, Mohd. Abdur 
Rashid, Abdul-Rauf. 

DEPARTMENT OF WAR TRANSPORT. 

Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. D. D. Warren, O.i.t 
■ M.C.,I.C.S. 

Johd Secretaries, D. B. Rutnam, O.6.B., i.e.s, 
R. B.Aillwin, i.e.s. 

Deputy Secretary, 8. Chakravartl, i.e.s. 

Chief Controller of Hoad Development and Trann 
port and ex-officio Additional Secretary, Si 
Kenneth Mitchell, c.i.E., A.c.n.i.,H. Inst, c.n 
A.M.T. ,:f 

Chief ContfoUer of Hailway Priorities, A. A 
Phillips, v.i). 

Port Planning Officer, Sir Godfrey Armstrong 
O.B.E. 

Controller of Hoad Transport, H. G. Russdl 
O.B.E.. i.r. 

Controller of Road Transport (Supply) and Uhde 
Secretary, 8. D. Gupta, M.B.E. 

Deputjf Controllers of Road Transport, R. Powell 
Dr. H. B. Dunnicliff, c.i.E. and N. Annaswaiai 
Deputy Controllers of Railuay Priorities, Majrj 

T. D. Lee, m.b.e. and Lt.*Col. W. J. Coode. 
Under Secretary, Hakumat Rai. 

Attache, Captain C. E. Howe. 

Assistant Controllers of Road Transport, A 
Krishnamurtid, M. K. Swaml, B. K. Ghese; 
Rao Sahib Udharam. 

Assistant Secretaries, T. S. Parasuraman aiic 
Topan Lai. 

Officer on Special Duty, J, Maclean. 

Assistant Mechanical Engineer, R. N, Grover 
Producer Gas Engineer, K. Achuthar Nalif. 
Superintendents, W. N. Seth, ,R. 8, Bahl, K 
Xaryanan, B. V. Radhaklshanan, C. L 
Goyal, 8. K. Ghosh, 8, K. Venkatachaiam. 
Consulting Engineer to the Govt, of India (Roufis) 
G. M. McKelvie, I.8.B. 

Officer on Special Dut^, A. Oram, C.I.E. 

Asstt. to the Consulting Engineer to the 
of India (Roads), K. 8. Raghavachary. 
Engineer Officer, Bchari 1^1 Manchanda. 
Assistant Bridge Specialist, Sham Lalt 
Assistant Secretary, A. R. Qureshl. 

Technical AssisUint, N. N. Surya. 

Statistician, S. A. Hameed. ^ 

Superintendents, J. G. Gomes and K. Rany 
nathan. 
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am AVUTION DIRECTORATE. 
JHrmor, Bit Frederick Tymms, c.t.b., k.o., 
F.R.Ae.8. 

DwtUy Dirtier, E. M. Bossiter. 

Adminitiraiim O^er, P. N. Kai^, b.a. 

CMeS ImmcUir of Aircraft^ Q. M . RaadalK 
Aircraft Incpector, E. J. Earle. 

JEli^neer Officers, B. H. Booth, i.s.E. and F. B. 
Robey. 

Assistant Engineer Officer, A. E. G. Moore. 
Technical Officer {Post-War Planning), K. M. 
Baha, A.F.R.Ae.6. 

’ Technical Officer {Operations), M. G. Pradhan, 
A.F.R.Ae.8. 

Offg, Aerodrome Officer Grade I. {Headquarters), 
S. G. Sen, A.F.R.Ae.8. 

Technical Officer {Licences), Bhagat B. Lai, 

H. B.B. 

Technical Officer {Air Senneesyr^D. G. H. Lefevre. 
Technical Officer {Priorities), P. B. Pinhorn. 
Senior Superintendent, Kidar Nath. 

Posts autp Tbiegraphs Department. 

Director-General, W. H. Shoobert, E.D., C.I.E., 

I. C.8. 

Railway Department (Railway Board). 
Headquarters (Simla &^New Delhi). 

Chief Commissioner of Hail ways. Sir Arthur 
Griffin, o.b.k. 

Financial Commissioner of Railways, Zamd 
Hussain, c.t.E. 

Member, Railway Board, Col. H. W. Wagstaff. 
Member, Railway Board, Sir Lakshniipati Misra. 
Member, RaUtoay Board, S. E. L. West, c.i.B., 
O.B.B. 

I Director, Accounts, D. Colin Campbell. 

Director, Finance, T. 8, Puri. 

Director, Establishment, Khan Bahadur M. D. 
Sheikh. 

Director, Citil Engineering, W. S. Benton. 
Director, Railway Stores, A. R. Edlngton, 
Director, Establishment, IT, Khan Bahadur 
Z. H. Khan. 

Director, Traffic, N. 8. Sen. 

Director, Rau-Road Co-ordination, A. A. Brown. 
Director, Mechanical Engineering, W. G. W. 
Beid. 

Difector, Finance IT, Bam Gopal, o.i.E 
Difwdor, Traffic {General), B, Proudlock. 
Secretary, Railway Board, F. C. Ba4hwar, m.b.e. 
DejMy Secretary, Railway Board, H. C. W. 
Wertwood. 

Controller of Imported RaUufay Stores, T. G. 
Creighton. 

Aestt, Secretary, Railway Board, H. W. C. C. 
Smith. 

D^ly Director, Accounts, Bao Bahadur R. V. 
Bam^andani. 

Deptdy Director, Establishment, M. E. Bartley. 
D«^y Director, Meeh. Engineering, L. 6. 
BIggwither. 

Deputy Director, Meeh. I, K, C. Lall, 

Deputy Director, Meeh. II, R. Subblah. 

Deput}/ Director, Meeh. Ill, E. L. Towner Jones. 
DS^y Director, Afech.tV, P. R. Aggarwal. 
D^imty Director, Meeh, V, B. Venkata Ramau. 
Ds^ty Director, Civil Engineering, Bal Bahadur 
; P. C. BaW. 

D*P*dy Director, CivU I, Q. F. Rahman. 


Deputy Director, Civil II, H. D. Awasty. 

Deputy Director, CivU III, L. V. Pereira. 

Deputy Director, Stores I, Thomas Kidd. 

Deputy Director, Stores II, C. Anwar All. 

Deputy Director, Stores III, M, R. Carr -Hall. 
Deputy Director, Finance {RaU-Road-Co-ordina- 
tion), D. P. Mathtir. 

Deputy Director, Finance /, S. M. Raza. 

Deputy Director, Finance II, K. L. Ghei. 

Deputy Director, Finance III, D. U. Rao. 

Deputy Director, Traffic, Khan Bahad^'r M. D. 
Sethna. 

Deputy Director {Transportation), I. S. Malik. 
Deputy Director {General), Anand Mohan. 

Deputy Director {Statisiical) , H. L. Biswas. 
Deputy Director, Rail- Road-Co-ordination, J. E. 
Castellino. 

Asstt. Director, Traffic, J. S. Sequeira. 

Asstt. Director, Stores, A. Hildreth. 

Officer on Special Duty {Reconstruction), B. 
Arora. 

Planning Officer {Tele-Communication), H. L. 
Carter. 

Planning Officer (Wireless). Major A. Lamb. 
Planning Officer /, Lt.-Col. E. Colvin. 

Planning Officer II, Major R. M L. Lemon. 
Planning Officer III, D Williams. 

Liaison Officer {Rly, Exhibition), G. de P. Leeper. 
Assistant Se^etary {officiating), G. Rama Rau. 
Asstt. Director, Establishment, Havell Ram. 
Superintendent, Mechanical 1, Siraj-ul-Haq. 
Superintendent, Mechanical II, Kartar Singh. 
Superintendent, Stores {Offg.), R. N. Dutta. 
Superintendent, Stores II, Haqiqat Ral. 
Superintendent, Traffic {Statistic), Rao Sahib 
A. B. Chltnis. 

Superintendent, Traffic (T), A. E. Fredricks. 
Superintendent, Traffic {G), A. N. Sheopory, 
Superintendent, Finance I, M. K. S. Aiyar. 
Superintendent, Finatice 11, D. C. Rewari. 
Superintendent, Establishment I, R. Srinivasan. 
Superintendent, Establishment II, Ral Sahib 
Labha Ram Surl. 

Superintendent, Works, N. L. Das Gupta. 
Superintendent, Budget, M. L. Mukerjec. 

CENTRAL Standards Office for Railways. 

Chief Controller of Standardisation, E. Ingoldby, 
c.i.E. (On leave) and L. N. Flatt, c.i.e., 
V.D. (Ofifg.). 

Deputy Chief Controller of Standardisation 
{Civil), H. Wood Robinson. 

Deputy Chief Controller of Standardisation 
I {Mechanical), W. A. Nightingale. 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation 
{Mechanical), T. K. St. Q. Stewart. 

Assistant Chief Controller of Siandardisedion 
{Cinl), K. P. Chatterjee. 

Chief Controller of Standardisation 
{SpeciJiciUion d' Records), B. P. Hira, 
Dynamomter Car Officer, H. Rldoau. 
Superintendent, G. K. Chary. 

Lbqislatwe Department. 

.Secretary, Sir George Spence, k.c,i.e.,c.9.i., c.i.e., 
I.C.8. 

Addl. Secretary and Draftsman, J. Bartley, C.s.i., 
o.i.i.,i.c.s. (On deputation out of India). 
Addl. Secretary and Draftsman, H. D, Benjamin, 
1 , 0 . 8 . 
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Joint Seervtafy, The Hou’ble Hr. Shavax A. 

lAl, 

JDif. Secretary, K. Y. K. Bundahun, i.o.s. 

AdtU. Dy, Secretary, K. Y. Bhandarkar, B.A., 
LB.B. 

SolieUor to the Government of India, Sir Dhiren 
Mitra, C.B.B. 

Second SoiicUor Iq the Qoveryxm^ of India, S. 

Webb-Johnson, o.t.b., o.b.e., s.d. 

Assistant SotieUor to the Government of India 
(Supply), Mohammad Sharlfl, b.a., ll.b. 
Assistant Solicitor to the Government of India, 
P. K. Boy, Barriater-at-liaw. 

Addl. AssU. Solicitor to the Government of India, 
R. S. Qae, B.A., LL.B. 

Solicitor to the Central Government at Calcutta, 
Su8i! C. Sen, C.b.e. 

Solicitor fto the Central Government at Bmnbay, 
D. P. Sethna, b.a., LL.b. 

Solicitor to the Income-Tax Dept . at Bombay, 
D. H. Nanavati, b.a., ll.b. 

Assistant Secretaries, L. E. James and Ral 
Sahib A. K. Gupta, b.a. 

Superintendents, N. E. Debenham, P. K. Bose, 
M.A., B.t., A. R. Warrlar and U. C. Ghose, 

B.A., B.L. 

IKCOMB-TAX Appellate Tribunal. 

(Headquarters Bench, President's Bench, 
Bombay). 

President, Khan Bahadur Yahya Ali Sahib. 
M.A.. B.L. (On deputation to the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras) ; Rai Bahadur 
Ram Prasad Varma, b.a., ll.b. (Offg.). 

AccotttUant Member, A. L, Sahgal, B.A., LL.B. 
Registrar, G. C. Khanna. b.a., ll.b. 

(Bombay Bench, Bombay). 

Accountant Member, P. C. Malhotra, a.s.a.a. 
Judicial Member, Biwan Bahadur N. R. OundU, 
B.A.,U.B. 

(Calcutta Bench, Patna). 

Accountant Member, Rai Bahadur N. X. Chakra* 
^ arty , m.a. I 

J udidal Member, Ktian Bahadur Syed AU Khan 

B.L. 


(Allahabad Bench.) 

Accountant Member, P. N. S. Alyar, B.A., o.d.a. 
R.A. (On leave). 

Judicial Member, S. M. Gupta, Barrister-at-Law, 


Advocate-general of India. 

K. P. Engineer. 

SUBTBY OF INDU. 

Surveyor General, Brigadier Sir Oliver Wheeler, 

M.C. 

DireetorSf Col. O. Slater, M.C. ; T. Brigadier; 
B. A. Glennie, C.I.E., D.8.O. ; Ckd, T. M. M. 
Penney (on leave); Lt.-Col. G. H. Osmaston, 
M.C., B.E. (Olfg.); Dr. J. deGraaff Hunter, 
o.l.E. (Be-employed) ; U.-Col. G. W. 
Gemiai^, i. a. (Offg.) ; MaJ. H. W. Wright, 
03,|[e„E,l.(0(rg,), 


Gsolooioal Survey of Indu* 

IHrsdor, (Vacant). 

Superintending Geologists, H. CTrookshahk, B.A. 
B.A.r., D.sc. (Dub)., (Offg. Director on leave) 
J. A. Dunn, D.sc. (Melb.), d.i.o., f.q.s,, f.n.i, 
Hon. K. Ans. i.M.M. (Offg. Director) and £. J. 
Bradshaw, b.a., b.a.i. (Dub.), m.sc. 

Qeologisls, W. D. West, M.A. (Cantab,), F*v.t 
(O ffg. Superintending Geologist) ; B. li 
Gee, M.A. (Cantab.), D.i.c., f.o.s,, f.n.i 
(T emp. Superintending Geologist); M. 8.. 
Krishnan, m.a. (Biadras), a.r.c.s,, d.i.c., Ph.]). 
(Loud.), f.n.i, (Temp. Superintending Geolo 
gist); J. B. Auden, M.A. (Cantab.) (Offtr. 
Superintending Geologist); V. P, Sondlii, 
. m.b.b,, m.sc. (Punjab), f.O.s. ; P. K. Ghoah, 
M.SC. (Gal.), D.I.O., D.sc. (Lond.); M. li. 
Sahni, M.A. (Cantab.), d.sc. (Lond.), d.i.c ; 
A. M. N. Ghosh, B.sc. (Cal.), B.sc. (Lond.), 
A.E.C.S. ; B. C. Roy. B.so. (Cal.), a.I.S.m, 
D.I.C., M.sc. (Lond.), Dr. ing. (Freiberg); 
Ral Sahib H. H. Lahiri. M.sc. (Cal.) ; L. A. is. 
lye^ M.A. (Mt^.), Ph.Dl (Ix>lld.), D.i.c. ; 
A. K. Dey, B.sc. (Cal.) Ph.D. (Lond.); P. 
Mokerjee, b.sc. (Cal.), M.sc. (Lond.), d.i.c,; 
A. G. Jhingran, M.s.c. (Benares), Ph.D. 
(Durham); S. Krishnaswamy, b.sc., a.i.s.m, ; 
Rai Sahib B. C. Gupta and V. R. R. Khedkar. 

M. sc. (Benares). 

Assistant Geologists, D. Bhattacharji ; P. 
Daa Hazra, B.sc. (Calcutta), B.sb. (Bond.), 
A.R.C.8. (Offg. Geologist); A. B. Dutt, 
(Calcutta); G. 0. Chatterjee, B.sc., A.I.8.N. ; 

N. K. N. Aiyengar, B.A. (Mysore), M.A., B.i.. 
(Calcutta); H. S. Venkatram, b.a.; B. d. 
Deshpande. M.sc. ; K. Jacob, B.A., M.(ra., 
D.sc.; P. K. (Jhatterje^ M.SC., p.r.s. ; M. S. 
Balasundaram, B.sc. (BlOd.) (Madras) ; D. R. 
8, Mehta, a.i.S.M. ; 6. Ti^ab All, B.Sv .; 
S. P. Kautival, M.sc.; M. I. Ahmed, B.^^e., 
A.I.S.M. ; Hukti Nath, M.sc. ; B. N. P. Arogya- 
swami, B.sc. ; K. K. Dutta, A.X.S.M. ; if. 
Nandi, M.sc.; Narayanaswami, B.sc.; 
y, Subramanyam, B.sc.; F. Ahmed, M.s(. ; 

A. Hal Khan, M.sc. ; A. K. Roy, M.sc.; B. 
Mehta, m.sc.; Jan Md. Master, M.sc. ; B. Ki 
Taploo, M.sc.; M. Haque, b.sc.; A. P 
Subramanyam, M.sc.; B. Thiagarajan, B.sc 
(Hons.): D. Gupta, b.sc.; D. K. ChandraJ 
M.sc.; M. K. Boyohodhury, M.sc.; P. K. 
Gosh, B.sc. ; 8. 0. Chakravorty, M.sc. ; S. N. 
Sen, M.sc. ; M. A. Anandalwar, b.sc. ; G. 
Dot^, M.sc. ; N. M. Khan, M.sc. ; A. l^uklu^r- 
lee, M.sc.; 8. M. Mathur, M.sc,; D. K. S-tt, 

B. Sc. and B. A. Nagarajaiah, B.So. 

Chemists, B. K. Dutta Roy, M. so. (Daooii), nr 
Tag. (Hanover). 

Registrar, Bal Sahib Manomohan Chose. 
Supervisory Field Officer, J. T. K. Crosi^ild. 

Miming Engineers, Lt. K. C. O. Heath. W 
W. Douch, C, V.Thornton and Q. Y. 1> 
Dpadhyaya. 

Mica Inspsetor, B. G. Woodward. ^ 

Asstt. Mica Inspector, K. N. Mokherfoe. 

FisM Oilcer, K* 0. Malthal. 

MstMl^gist, P. X. A. Narayiman. 

Mechmical Eng^sser, S. Hnsaaln. 

I AssR, Field K, PnuUMlt 
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I Botanical SiTitysY 0 ]^ India. 

I Cttfotor, Hftd Officer in charge, Induetrial Section, 
Indian Mueeum, S. K. Bal, Ph.O., b.s. (Phar.), 
if.8.<Ml€h.). 

Syetematie AeHstant Industrial Section, Indian 
Museum, V. Karayanaswami, m.a. 

AKCHJBOLOOICAL StJBVEY. 

Virector-Oeneral of Arehatology, B. E. Mor- 
timer Wheeler, M.c,, d. Lit., f.b.a., f.s.a., 
Deputy Direetor-Generai of Archaeology, 
Klranjan Prasad Charkravartl, m.a., Ph.D. : 
A seistant Superintendent, Archoeologtcau 
Section, Indian Museum, Moulri Shamsuddln 
' Ahmed, M.A.; Si^erintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Souths Circle, T. N. Eamachandran, 
M.A. ; Superintendent, Archesological Survey^ 
Eastern Circle, Hasan Hayat Khan, a.b.t.b.a.; 
Superintendent Archaeological Survey, Northern 
Circle, Madho Samp Vats, M.A. ; Superinten-^ 
dent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, 

Mohammad Nazim, m.a., p^.d. ; Superinten- 
I dent, Archaeological Sun^ey, Central Circle, 

\ Hargovlnd Lai Srivastava, m.a. ; Superinten- 
dent, Mehaeologieal Survey, Western Circle, 

Qnreshi Mohammad Moneer, b.a. ; Superin- 
tendent A rchcBologieal Survey, A malanda Ghosh, 
M.A.; Archaeological Chemist in India, Khan 
Bahadur Mohammad Sana Hllah, m.sc., 
F.C.s. ; Officer on Special Duty, B. B. Lai, 
Ph.D. ; Government Epigraphist for India, 

Dr. B. C. Chhabra, (Oflfg.) ; Supdt. for Epi- 
graphy, Bahadur Chand Chhabra, m.a., 

M. O.L., Ph.D. ; AssU, Supdt. for Epigraphy, 

N. Lakshminaranjana Rao, M.A. ; Aseistant 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, JT. H. S. 
Waddington ; Astietant Superintendent 
Archaeological Surt'ey, Western Cirde, Vacant ; 
AesU. Supdt., Archopcdogical Survey, Dr. K. N. 
Puri, B.sc., D.iitt. ; Assistant Engineer, 
Khawaja All Akhtar Ansari, Ph.D., C.E.; 
Curator, Central Asian Antiquities Museurn, 
Vacant: Epigraphist to the Govt, of India 
for Persian ar^ Arabic Inscriptions, Vacant; 
Office Superintendent, Simla, G. G. Majumdar. 

MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


Officer on Special Duty {Blood Transfusion), 
Lt.-Col. L. A. P. Anderson^ i.M.s. (R.). 

Asst. Dirsctor-Oeneral, Indian Medical Service 
(R), Lt.-Col. A. Kf. Sahfbzada, o.b.b., z.m.8. 
Asst. Director-General, Indian Medical Service 
(W.B.), Lt.-Col. H. M. Lazams, d.h.8. 

Asst. JHreetor-Oensral, Indian Medical Service 
(A.R.P.), Lt.-Col. B. E. Sheorey, i.M.8. 

Dy. Asst. Director-General, I.M.S. {A.R.P.), 
Major E. L. Jones, i.M.s. 

Dy. Asst. Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, (P.) Captain J. M. Richardson, M.B.K., 
f.M.D. (Retd.). 

Officer on Special Duty {Blindness), Lt.-Col. 
Sir Cultha Mackenzie. 

Dy. Publie Health Commissioner with the Govt. 

of India, Dr. J. A. Anklesarla. 

Officer on Special Duty {M.R.), Lt.-Col. D. P. 

McDonald, I.M.s. (Retd.). 

Ch^ Advisory Chemist, A. P. MacCuUoeh, 
O.B.E. 

Advisory Chemist, P. M. Nabar. -- 
Addl. Asst. Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service {Si.), Major B. A. Porrltt, i.M.8. 

Officer on Special Duty {P.H.), Rai Sahib Dr, 
B. 8. Yajnlk. ' 

Officer on Special Duty {R), Ral Sahib Dr. M. L. 
Kapur. 

Dy. Asst. Director-General, I.M.S. (R), Capt. L. 
£. Wharton. 

Chief Lady Superintendent, A.N.S., Miss £. £. 
Hutchings. 

Asst, to Chief Lady Supdt., A.N.S., Miss C. A. 
WUson. 

Officer Supervisor ((?), Rai Sahib Khnshi Ram. 
Officer Supervisor {St.) I., M. O. Pandit. 

Officer Supervisor (P), J. N. Sakeena. 

Offieer Supervisor {St.) II, B. K. Mukerjee. 

Officer Supervisor (R). 8. E, Ohose, M.A. 

Progress Officer, M. A. Plllay. 

aOVBRNOBS-OENERAL OP PORT 
WILLIAM IK BBKGAL. 

Assumed charge 
Name. of office. 


iDireetor-General. Indian Medical Service, Lt. 
^nl. J. B. Hence, c.i.B., o.b.E., m.d., B.ch. 
(Camb.), M.B.c,s., F.E.o.B.(Edin.), K.H.s., i.M.s. 
.Public Health Commissioner with the Govt, ofl 
India, Col. £. Cotter, o.i.s., M.B., B.oh. 
(K.U.T.), D,p.H. (Lond.), I.M.s. 

^uty Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
Cdi. 8. L. Bhatla, M.O., M.A., M.D., B.ob. 
(Camb.), M.E.O.8., F.R.O.F. (Lond.), I.M.S. 

[dddl. Public BeaXih Conmissioner with the Govt. 

0 / India, Lt.-Co1. 0. A. Bozman, M.B.oh.B. 

_ (^InJ, D.P.tt. (Lond.), I.M.s. 
lAddl, Dy. Diiector-Genei^, Indian Medical 
Service (R)« Lt.-Coi. 0, Verghese, O.Ll., l.M.8. 

, (Retd.). 

liddl. Dy,. Director-General, Indian Medical 
Rentes {81.), Col. O. &. Lynn, D.8.O., 

i.M.B. (Retd.). 

Msst. Director-General, Indian Medical Service 
^ mx Lt.-Col. M. K. Kelaykar,o.B.i., M.B.B.8. 
(Bom.), D.f.M. A H. (Bng.), M.E.OJP. (Bdtii.), 
LM.B. 

UiM. Director-General, fndian Medical Service 
V iP), Lt.-Col. K. 8. Pitch, 0.B.B.,Llf.8. 


Warren Hastings .. ..20 Oct, 1774 

Sir John Maephenon, Bart. .. 8 Peb. 1786 
Bari Cornwallis, K.a. (a) . . 12 Sep. 1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (6) . . 28 Oot 1798 

UeuL-Generml the Hon. Sir 
Alfred Clarke, s.0.B.<0j(rg.)..17 Mar. 1798 
The Earl of Momln^n, F.O. (e) 18 May 1798 
The Marquess CoroWUlts, K.O. 

(2nd time) .. .. ..80 July 1806 

CapfAln L. A. P. Anderson, Sir 
George H. Barlow, Bart. . .10 Oct. 1806 

LodI Mlnto, P.o. (4) .. ..81 July 1807 

The Bari of Moira. K.O., P.O. («) 4 Oct. 1818 

John Adam (OiTg.) •• ..18 Jan. 1828 

Lord Amherst, p.o. </) .. ..1 Ang. 1828 

William Bntterwortb Bayley (airg.)18 Mar.1828 
Lord WtUlam Cavendish Bentlnck, 

O.C.B., O.O.M., P.C. . . . . 4 July 1828 

(a) Created Marquess Comwallli, 16 Ang. 1792 
lb) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmoul. 
(e) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Deo. 1799 
d) Created Bari of Mlnto . . 24 Feb. 1818 
«) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Deo. 1818 
) Created Earl Amherst . • t Deo. 1888 


I 




74 The Government of Indta. 

__ __ __ ^ __ — ^ — 

OOVBBNOBS'QBNBBAL OF INDIA. | VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 


Name. Assumed charge 

of office. 

Lord WUilam Cavendish Bcntinck, 

a.G.B., d.o.H., p.o 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

iOJfg.) 20 Mar. 1835 

Lord Auddand, q.o.b., p.o.( 5) . , 4 Mar. 1830 
Lord EUenborough, P.o: (e) . . 28 Feh. 1642 

William Wllberforce Bird {OJfg.) 15 June 1844 
The Right Hon, Sir Henry 
Hardlnge, o.o.B. (d) .. ..23 July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousie, P.o. («) . . 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, p.o. (/) . .20 Feb. 1856 

1 a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MctcoJfe. 
(5) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1880. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of BUen- 

borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardlnge, 2 May 1846 

(e) Crested Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1846 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 

Note. — T he Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the Ist May, 1854, when the first Lleote- 
nant-Govemor assumed office. On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lleutenanb 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Viscount Canning, p.c. (a) . . 1 Nov. 1868 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

Kt., O.O.B., P.O. . . . . 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.O.B. (6) iOffg,) . . . . 21 Nov. 1868 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.O.B. (OjflV.) 2 Dec. 1863 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, a.c.B., k.o.B.I. (c) . . 12 Jan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, R.P. . . . . 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey (d) {Offg.) , . 9 Feb. 1872 
Lord Napier of Merchustoun, Kt. (e) 

iOffg,) 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, r.o. (/) . , 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, o.o.b. (y) . . .,12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, e.g., p.o. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufferln, k.p,, o.o.b., 

o.O.M.O., P.o. (ik) .. ..13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, 

G.O.M.O. 10 Dec. 1888 

The Ear) of Elgin and Kincardine, ^ 

P.O 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Conson of Kedlestou, P.o. 6 Jan. 1899 

Baron AmptbUl {Offg.) . . . . 80 Apl. 1904 

Baron Cuteon of KedleBton, P.o. (() 13 Dec, 1904 
The Earl of Mioto, K.Q., P.O., Q;c. 

il.« 18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardlnge of Penshurst, 

P.O., O.O.B,. a.o.ic.Q., a.o.v.o., 

i) . . . . 23 Nov, 1910 

Lo^ Citelmsford Apl. 1916 

Marquess of Reading .. Apl. 1921 

Baron InrlD .. .. .. Apl. 1926 

The Bari of Wlllingdon . . .. Apt. 1981 

Tlie Marquees of linlithgow .. Apl. 1936 
Field-Marshal Viscount Waveil ol Cyrenaicaand 

Winchester 1943. 

(a) Created Bari Canning, 21 May 1859, 

(5) Afterwards (by oreatiem) Baron Napier ol 
ICagdala. 


GENERAL OF INDIA— confd. 

{e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 
(a) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, q.o.b.Ih o.i.k. 
(€) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrlck. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Ear) of North- 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

(3) Created Marquis of Dufferln and Ava, 
12 Nov. 1888. 

(i) Created an Earl, June IQII. 

(i) During tenure of office, the Viceroy Is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight oli 
the two Indian Orders and d.H.z.s.), , 

On quitting office, he becomes O.O.8.I. and I 
G.o.i.B. : with the date df his assnmptionj 
of the Vloeroyalty. 

COMMANDBRB-IN-CHIBF IN INDIA. 

Name. Assumed charg 

of office. 

Lieut,- General Sir John Clavering . . 177 

Lieut.-Gencral Sir Eyre Coote .. .. 177 

Lieut, -General Sir Robert Sloper. . . . ITi' 

General Earl Cornwallis .. .. .. 178 

Major-General Sir Robert Abcrcromby . . 170 

Major-General Sir Alured Clarke. . . . 170 

Lieut. -General Gerard (Lord Lake) . . 180 

General Marquis Cornwallis (2nd time) . . 180 

Lleut.-General Lord Lake I80 

Lieut.-General Sir G. Hewett . . . , 180 

LieQt.-General Sir George Nugent . . 181 

General Marquis of Hastings . . . . 181 

General Sir Edward Paget . . . . 18‘J 

General Viscount Combermere . . i . 182 

General Earl of Dalhousie. 183 

General Sir Edward Barnes . . . . 183 

General lA)rd William C. Bentlnck . . 183 

General Sir Henry Fane 183 

General Sir Jasper Nicolls 183 

General Lord Gough .. ,. 3 8 1 

General Sir Charles James Napier .. 184 

General Sir William Maynard Gomm . . 185 

General Sir George Anson .. .. 185 

Lt.-Geii. Sir Patrick Grant . . . . 1^5 

General Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde) . . 185 

General Sir Hugh Bose . . . . . . 18fl 

Lleut.-GeneralSir W. R. Mansfield . . 181] 

General Robert Cornells, Lord Napier 
(Baron Napier of Magdala) .. ,, 187 

General Sir Frederick Paul Haines . , 187 

General Sir Donald Martin Stewart .. 188 

General Lord Roberts, v.O. , . . . 188 

General Sir George Stewart White, v.c. I 80 
General Sir William Loekhart . . . , 189 

General Sir Arthur Power-Palmer . . 100 

Field-Marshal Viscount Kitchener of 

Khartoum 1 OO 

General Sir O’Moore Creagh, v.O. . . 100 

General Sir Beauchamp Duff . . . . iOl 

General Sir Charles Munro , . . . 1 01 

Field-Marshal Lord RawUmran .. .. 102 

Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood . . VJ2 

Field-Marshal Sir Phillip Chetwode . . 10! 

Field-Marshal Sir Robert Archibald 

Cassels .. ,, 10 

General Sir C, J. E. Auchlnleck .. 30 

neld-Marshai Sir Archibald P. WaveU 10 

General Sir C. J. E. Auchlnleck . . . . 10 



The Indian Legislative Assembly. 75 


THE INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Preiident,— The Hon’ble Sir Abdur Bahim, K.o.8.1. 

Nominated Offidalt. 

The Hon’ble Sir Begtnald Maxwell, k.o.8J.» o.i.b. ; The Hon’blo Sir Jeremy Ealsman, k.o.8.1., 
O.I.B. ; The Hon’blo Dewan Bahadur Sir Aroot Eamaswami Mudallar, K.c.s.i. ; The Hon'ble Sir 
Sultan Ahmed ; The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noor, K.c.s.i., k.o.i.e. ; The Hon’ble Sir 
Edward Charles Benthall ; The Hon'ble Dr. B. K. Ambedkar ; The Hon’ble Dr. Sir Muhammad 
Azlzul Huque, o I.E. ; The Hon'ble Dr. N. B. Kharo ; The Hon'blo Sir Asoka Kumar Eoy ; T, S. 
Sankara Aiyar, o.i.e. ; Sir GeorRe Spence. K.o.i E., c.s.i. ; Sir Gurunath Bewoor, o.i.b. ; J. D. 
Tyson, o.B.E. ; (*. M. Trivedl, o.s.l., o.i.b., o.b.e. ; J. A. Mackeown, oi.E. ; N, V. H. Symons, 
O.I.E., M.o. ; S. K. Zaman ; Dr. T. G. T. Spear ; D. S. Joshl. 

Nominated Non-Officials. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahar Singh, O.I.E. ; N. M. Joshi ; Dr. Sir Eatanjl Dinshaw 
Dalai, Kt., O.I.E. , Major Nawab Sir Ahmad Kawaz Khan, o.i.e., O.b.e. ; Kao Bahadur N. Siva Raj ; 
Shams-ul-‘ Ulma ’ Kamaluddin Ahmad; Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur; Seth Sundur 
Lall Daga ; Kunwar ilajee Ismaiel Allkhan, o.b.e. ; Hony. Captain Sardar Bahadur Dalpat 
Singh, O.I.E., o.B I., I o.M. ; Salyld Haidar Tiuam; Major Thakur Singh, v.O., o.B.l. ; Sir Henry 
Rlchaidson ; Khan Jiahadur Shamauddln Haider, o.b.e.; Frank K. Anthony ; Mra. Kenuka Kay ; 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Hablbnr Rahaman ; S. C. Chatterjl. 

Elected Non-Officials. 

(Madias) 

G. Ranglah Naidu ; K. S. Gupta ; A. Satyanarayana Moorty ; Prof. N. G. Ranga ; M. Anan- 
thaRayanam Ayyangar; T. S. AvinaBliilingam (’hettlar; K. Sitarama Keddiar ; T. T. Kriahna- 
maeharl; Slirlmati K. Kadha Bal Subbarayan ; K. B. Jinaraja Hegde ; Umar Aly Shah; Maulvi 
Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur ; H. A. Sachar H. Essak Salt ; Sir F. E. James, O.B.E. ; 
Raja T. Manavedan ; Sami Vencatachelam Chetty Garu. 

(Bombay) 

Dr. Q. V, Deshmukh ; Sir Cowanjee Jehangir, bart., k C.t E., o.b.e. ; Diwan Lalehnnd Navalrai; 
jihulabhai Jlvanjl Desal ; Ilooaclnbhoy A. Lalljee; Jamnadan M. Mthta ; Kajmal Lakhlehand; 
S. K. Hosmanl ; Mahomed All Jinnah ; Kabi Bakbh lUahi Bakhsh Bhutto; Seth Yusuf Abdoola 
idbroon ; 11. G Stokes, o.B E. : E. L. 0 Gwilt; Maim Subedar; Khan Bahadur Mian QhiiJam 
Md. Shahban ; Sir Vlthal N. Chanda varkar. 

(Bengal) 

N. C. Chunder ; Dr. V. N. Banorjea ; Babu Amaiendra Nath Chattopadliyaya ; Pandit Lak&hmi 
K. C. Neogy ; Akhll Chandra Datta ; Sir Abdur Rahim, k.o s.i. ; Hajee Chowdlmry Mohammud 
Ismail Khan ; Sir Abdul Halim Qhuznavi ; Chowdlmry Muhammad Hussaiu ; Shaikh Kahuddin 
Ahmad Siddhiuee ; Dr. Habibar Rahmau ; C. C. Miller ; C. P. Lawson ; T. Chapman Mortimer ; 
Sjt. Dldrendra Kanta Lahlri Chaudliury ; Babu Baljnath Bajoria. 

(United Provinces) «, 

Ram Ratan Gupta ; Choudliri Raghublr Naraln Singh ; Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta 
i^allwal ; Badri Datt Pande ; Sri Parkasa ; Khedan Lai ; Mohian Lai Saksena ; Raja Jagdambika 
hratap Naraln Singh of Ajodhya ; Sir Syed Kaza All, o.i.e. ; Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Kuzini; 
iir Muhammad Vamln Khan, o.i.e. ; Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat All Khan ; Dr. Sir Zla Vddin 
Ihmad, o.i.e.; Mohamed Azhar All ; B. L. Gray ; Raja Bahadur Kushai Pal Singh. 

(Punjab) 

Lala Sliam Lai ; Raizada Hans Kaj ; Bhai Parma Nand ; Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang ; Maulana 
Safar All Khan; H. M. Abdullah; Nawab Saliibzada Sayad Sir Mobummad Mehi* Shah; Khan 
Bahadur Shalkli Fazl-i-Haq Piracha ; Khan Bahadur Nawab Makhdum Murid Hossain Quieshi; 
lardar Mangal Singh ; Sardar Sant Singh ; M Ghiasnddin. 

(Bihar and Orissa) 

Satya Narayan Sinlia ; Babu Hari Sharan Parsad SUrlvastava ; B. Das ; Pandit Nilakantha 
>ai ; Rama^n Prasad ; Uauri Shankar Singh ; Kallush Bihar! Lall ; Babu Ram Narayan Singh; 
ifuhammad Nauman ; Muhammad Ahsan ; Maulvi Mohammad Abdul Ghani ; Maharaja Bahadur 
iam Ran Vijai Prasad Singh of Duiuraon. 

(Ontral Provinces and Berar) 

Govind Vlnayekrao Deshmukh ; Seth Govliid Das ; Pandit Shambhudayal Misra ; Nawab 
liddique All Khan ; Seth Sheodass Daga ; Waman Gopai Joshl. 


Kuladhai Challha ; 
Iriffitbs. 


M. Asaf All. 


(Assam) 

Sreejukta Ananga Mohan Dave ; Abdur Rasbeed Choudhury ; P. J. 
(Delhi) 


(Ajmer>Herwara) 

Rai Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Sonl, o.b.e. 

(Nortti-West Frontier Province) 

Abdul <)alyum. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

PTnideta—lta Hoa’ble Sit Haoeckji Byramjt Dadabhoy, K.a.g.t., k.o.i.b., BAB^T-baw 

Nwhifiaied Members — induding the President, 

His ExceUency General Sir Claude John Eyre Auchlnlwk, q.o.i.b., O.B., 0.8.L, d.8.o., o.b.e. 
l.p.O. ; The Hon’blo Sir Mahomed Usman, ' K.o.i.E. t The Hon’ble Sir Ji^endra Sinf;h ; Tlu 
Hon’bie Sir Satyendra Nath Eoy, o.s.i., c.i.e. ; The fion*ble Mr. C. E. Jones, o.s.t., oj.r. 
The Hon'ble Mr. C. Mad. G. OgUvle, o.s.l., o.b.e. ; The gon’ble Mr. B. -Conran-Smlth, 0.8.1. , O.i.R, 
The Hon*ble Mr, G. S. Bozman, o.i.b. ; The Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Plilal, G.i.B, C.B.B. ; The Hon’blf 
Major-General Ernest Wood, o.LB., m.o. ; The Hon'ble Mr. H. Tufnell-Barrett ; The Hon’bU' 
Hr. Shavax A, Lai, e.l.B. 

Nominated Non-Offi^eiats, 

The Hon’ble Sir David Devadosa ; The Hon’ble Biwan Bahadur Sir K. Ramunnl Menon ; 
The Hon’ble Sir A. P. Patro, K.c.i.B. ; The Hon’ble Sir liahlmtoola Chlnoy ; The Hon’ble Sir Josna 
Ghosal, o.s.l., c.i.K. ; The Hon’ble Hal Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Bas ; The Hon’ble Rai Bahadiii 
Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, o.b.b. ; The Hon’ble Slr^r Nihal Singh ; The Hon’ble Raja Charan jit 
Singh ; The Hon’ble Mr. Khurahid All Khan, m.b.e. ; The Hon’ble Sir Mane^ji Byrainji 
Dadabboy, k.o.s.l, k.o.i.b., ll.d., bab-at-law (President) ; The Hon’ble Lt.-Cd. Sir 8. 
Hisaam-ud-din Bahadur, o.i.b. ; The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sobba Singh, o.b.b. 

Elected Non-OffieiaU. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. Ct. M. Chidambaram Chettlyar ; The Hon’ble Mr. Narayandas Olrdhai;; 
das; The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu; The Hon’ble Salyad Mohamed Padshah Sabi I* 
Bahadur ; The Hon’ble Mr. Govindalal Shlvlal Motllal ; The Hon’ble Sir Shantldas Askurau . 
The Hon’ble Mr. Manockji Nadlrshaw Dalai; The Hon’ble Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassum Haji 
Mitha, o.LB., J.P. ; The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur AIll Buksh Mohamed Hussain, O.b.b. ; The Hon'ble 
Mr. B. H. Parker; The Hon’ble Mr. Kumarsankar Ray Chaudhury; The Hon’ble Kumar 
Nripendra Narayan Sioha ; The Hon’ble Mr. Susll Kumar Roy Chowdhury ; The Hon’ble Khan 
Bahadur Syed Ihtlsham Hyder Chaudhury ; The Hon’ble Mr. Abdool Razak Hajee Abdooi 
Suttar ; The Hon'ble Mr. J; H. Burder ; The Hon’ble Raja Yuveraj Butta Singh ; The Hon’jfle 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru ; The Hon’ble Pandit Parkash Naraln Sapni ; The Hon'ble liiii 
Syed Mohamed Husain ; The Hon’ble Chaudhri Nlamatullah ; The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lain 
Bamsarao Bas, o.LB. ; The Hon’ble Captain Sirdar Sir Bute Singh, c.b.b. ; The Hon’bio 
Ohoudhri AtauUah KhanTarar ; The Hon’ble Maharajadblraja Sir Kameshwar Singh, x.O.i.i:., 
of Darbhanga ; The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sri Narain Hahtha ; The Hon’ble Mr. Nlkunjii 
Kishore Das; The Hon’ble Mr. Hossaln Imam; The Hon’ble Mr. V. Y. Kalikar; The Hon’ble 
Mr. Brejlal Nandlal Biyani ; The Hon’ble Maulvi All Asgar Khan. 


FEDERAL COURT OF INDIA. 

Chief Justice of India. — The Hcm’ble Sir William Patrick Spens, o.b.b. 

" Judges. — The Hon’ble Mr. JuRlce Srinivasa Varadachariar, Kt. ; The Hon'ble Mr. Ju.stiri‘ 
Mohammad ZafniUa Khan ^K.C.S.I. 

Registrar. — N. Storr, i,c.s. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE COUMKTL. 

Members. 

Kumararajah Sir Mutlda Chettlar of Chettlnad, m.l.a.; Dewan Bahadur M. C. Rajah ; Roju 
of BobblU, K.O.I.B. ; Sir Cowasjee Jehanglr, Bart., K.O.I.E., O.B.B., h.l.a. ; Jamnadas M. Mehta. 
X.L.A. ; Sir Rustom P. Masani ; Sir George Morton, o.b.b. ; Sir Blrendra Mookerjee; Raja sir 
Salyed Ahmad All Khan, o.b.b. ; Prof. E. Ahmad Shah ; Pandit Raj Nath Kunzru ; Begun} Sliah 
Nawaz, M.B.B., m.l.a. ; Oapt. Sardar Naunlhal Singh Mann. M.B.B., ii.l.a. ; The Hon’ble Haharuia- 
dhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga ; Ramrao Madhavrao Beshmukh ; The Hon’ble Sri jut 
H. G. Chakravarty ; Malik Khuda Bakhsb Khan ; Capt. Maharaja Bree Sree Sree Krishana Ohnndra 
Oajapati Narayan Beo of Parlaklmedi; Raja Ban^ur Sri Rama Chandra Mardamla Deo of 
Knalilkote, m.l.a. ; The Hon’ble Sayed Mlran Mahommed Shah ; Frank R. Antlmny. 

The States which have accepted the membersldp of the Council are : Bahawalpttr* Baro ln, 
Bhopal, Bikaner, Cooch Behar, Cutch, Dholpur, Faridkot, Gwalior, HyderaWl, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Kapurthala, Kotah, Mysore, Nawanagar, Paianpur, Patiala, Rampur, Travancore 
Udaipur. Membership of the Council for any one session l>elhg restricted, the representation of 
above states is by rotation. The states’ representative liave been classified in three panels wbi< it 
attend successive stolons by turn. His Highness The Chancellor of the Chamber of J^inces, 
the representative from the Hyderabad State, however attend all the sessions. 

Office. I 

E. A. GopaUfwaml, Secretary; Karam Chand, Bupefimmd^; G. S, Ban :t!j 



Assam. 


Tha iProrinoa of Assam which, as shown on 
the map, covers a total area of 67,884 sq. miles, 
ezolndmig Tribal territory, encloses Indian 
States wm an extent of 12,880 so. miles, deduct- 
ing which the nett area of BritiBh territory is 
65,014 sq. miles. It Is formed of the Assam or 
Brahmaputra valley, the valley of the Surma to 
the south, and portions of the hills which 
surround these vallesrs on the North, East and 
South hr separate the valleys from one another. 
To the West lie the plains of Bengal. 

Popiiiatloii.*--^Wf{«A tmiiorv . — ^The total 
population of Uie Province (Brltlui territory) in 
1041 was 10,204,733, of which nearly 4f miUio^ 
were Hindus, over 34 miUtons Muslims, 2^ 
millions belonged to tribal religions. 48 per cent, 
of the population were recorded as speaking Ben* 
gali, 21 per cent. Assamese: other languages 
spoken In the province are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mundarl, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
olaasifled onder the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Burman languages. 

Adricultural Prodncts.—The river basins 
are naturally fertile and present in the main few 
difficulties to the cultivator. Bice is the staple 
food crop, nearly 6,037,575 acres In 1943-44 
being devoted to this crop. Baiufall being 
high, the problem In general Is to dispose of the 
suiplus water and to control the action of floods 
rather than irrigation in the usual sense. Tea 
and jute are the most important crops grown 
for export. The area under tea consists of 
440,017 acres in 1043-44. About 48,800 acres are 
devoted to sugarcane. A good deal of short 
staxda cotton is grown in the hills. 

Meteorolo^cal Conditions.~~Bainfall is 
everywhere abundant, and ranged f^om 61.22! 
to 1^.07 inches in 1088, leaving aside the 
highest recorded rainfall in this part of India 
which was the maximum reached at Gherrapunjl 
In the Khasi Hills (660.60) ; this is one of the 
wettest places in the world. Temperatures 
are moderate. Earthquakes of considerable 
severitv have taken place, by far ., the worst 
b^g that which Occurred lu 1807. 

Accounts of the petroleum occurrences in 
Assam have been published in the memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of India. The petro- 
leum localities In this province are couftned to a 
curved belt of country along the basins of the 
Brahmaputra and the Surma. This belt is 
traceable over a distance of some 800 miles from 
N. B. Assam through Cachar and Chittagong 
to the Arakan coast, where it has a S. S. E. trend. 

Mln^fland Mln«rals.—The only minerals in 
Assam Worked on a commercial scale are coal, 
limestone and petroleum oil. The most exten- 
sive coal measures hitherto worked are in the 
Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur districts, where 
about 276,406 tons were raised in 1(H4. Impor- 
tant deposits also exist in theOaro Hills. Lime- 
stone Is quarried In the Khasi and Jalntla Hills. 
Petroleum Is worked only In Lakhimjnir and 
Cachar, and has only been reflned In Lakhimpur. 

, MUmvteetvm tml Trado.— Bilk Is manu- 
factured In the Assam valley, the weaving being 
done by women. Cotton weaving is alaolargely 

{ >ractlted by the women, and eimost ev«ry house 
n that valley used to oontmn a loom ; the cloth 
It betef gradually displaced by Imponed goods 
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of finer texture and colour but vigorous efforts 
at revival are being made by Government. 
Tea manufacture is the most important industry 
of the province. Boat-building, brass and metal 
and earthenwares, and limestone burning are 
other industries, but agriculture employs about 
89 per cent, of the population. Assam carries 
on a considerable trade with the adjoining 
foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. — ^Much of the trade of 
Assam is carried by river. The extensive system 
of rivers makes the province less dependent 
ni)on roads than other parts of India hut there 
has been much advance In recent years in road 
communication. A fleet of steamers maintained 
by the India General Navigation Company and 
the Elvers Steam Navigation Company plies on 
the rivers in both yalleys. An alternate day 
service of passenger-boats runs between Goalundo 
and Dibrugarh. There are two trunk roads on 
either bank of the Brahmaputra most of which 
are metalled or gravelled. There are excellent 
metalled roads from Shillong to Gauhati, Shillong 
to Sylhet, Shillong to Gherrapunjl, and also be- 
tween Dimapur, on the Bengal & Assam Bailway 
(A.B. zone) and Imphal, the capital of the Mani- 
pur State. The Government of Assam had in 1028 
carried out a considerable programme of road 
Improvement and another programme which 
aimed at the Improvement of nearly 300 miles of 
road either by metalling or gravelling and the 
construction of 12 big bridges is complete. In 
September, 1037, a further road Improvement 
programme totalling Be. 1,05,25,000 was drawn 
up, from which 22 schemes amounting to 
1^. 41,11,054 were selected as a priority class. 
The Government of India have recently approved 
a ^ogramme running up to 31-3-45 under 
which 15 at these priority class schemes 
amounting to Bs. 32,00,000 will be financed 
&om the Boad Fund. The work on some of 
these projects is already completed. In 
addition to the above the Government of 
Assam propose spending about Ba. 1,23,000 out 
of the mvlnolal Motor Taxation Boad Fund on 
the improvement of secondary or feeder roads. 
Kutcha roads are being maintained by means of 
mechanical plant which has proved successful in 
maintaining, throughout the year, a surface fit for 
motor vehicles. Motor traffic has increased on all 
sides and the demands for better roads have been 
insistent. The open mileage of railway has also 
shown a steady improvement and several brancii 
lines to the Bengal & Assam Bailway (A.B. 
zone) system have been added in recent yearn. 
The main Bengal 8c Assam Bailway (A.B. zone) 
line runs from Cliittagong Port, in Bengal, 
through the North Cachar Hills to Ttusukia. a 
Station on the Dibru-Sadiya Bailway. and 
connects the Surma and Brahmaputra valleys. 
A branch of the line runs from Badarpnr to 
Sflchar at the Eastern end of the Surma Valley 
and another tuns west down the Assam Valley 
from Lumding to Pandu where it effects a 

i unction with the Bengal <fe Assam Ballway 
A.B. zone). The Bengal 8c Assam Ballway 
E.B. zone) connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the Valley of ttie Brahmaputra. 
Ballhead is now at Bangapara north of 
Tozpur. Both Assam Bengal Rly. and Eastern 
Bengal Bly. have been amalgamated from 
1-4-42 and have been named Bengal and 
Assam Blf, 
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Assam. 




THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substanttar financial 
autonomy under the Boform Act of 1935. The present financial position for 1945>4(i is set out 
i n the following table : — r ^ 


HBADS 07 B.BT1BNUI. 


iL~PrincIpaI Heads of Hoyenue — 
I— -Customs 

IV — Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation 

V— Salt* ;; ;; 

VII— .Land Revenue 
VIII — Provincial Excise 
IX — Stamps 
X~ Forests 
XI — Registration . . 

XII — Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 


Budget 
Estimate for 
1945-46. 


HBAPS of BXPBITriTURlS. 


(In thousands 
of Rupess, 

10,7 


74,08 

‘l.78,34 
().5,33 
1 0,00 
53,1 ■ 
3,4 


Act 

XIII — Other taxes and duties 

8,00 

29,06 

Total . . 

4.41.09 

£— Railway Revenue Account — 
XV— A.— State Railways . . 
XVI— Subsidised companies 


Total 

B— ‘Debt Services — 


XX— Interest 

4i 

Totol 

4J 

F— Civil Administration— 

XXI— A dmlnistratlou 
of Justice . . 

XXIT — Jails and Convict 

Settlements 

XXm— Police . . 

XXIV— Ports and Pilotage , . 
XX VT— Eduoatlon 

XXVII— Medical 

XXVin— Public Health 

XXIX — Agriculture .. .. i 

XXX — Veterinary .. .. 

XXXI— Co-operation . . . . 

XXXIT — Industries . . , . 

XXXIV— Miscellaneous Depart- ' 
ments 

4,0(J 

68 

56 

3,53 

1,77 

8,83 

27,29 

44 

20 

63 

58 

ToUl . . 

48,36 

H— Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements— 
XXXIX— CivU Works .. 

7,23 

Total .. 

7,23 

/•-•MiscellaDeous— 

XU V— Receipts in aid of 
superannuatioD 
XLV— S tationery and 
Frtuting 

XLVI— MisceUaneous 

1,49 

70 

7,84 

Total 

10,03 


A. — Direct Demands on the 

Revenue — 

4. Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation tax. 

7. Land Revenue 

8. Provincial Excise . , 

9. Stamps 

10. Forests 

11. Registration.. 

12. Charges on account of 

Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act 

1 5. Other Taxes and duties 

B. — -Railway Revenue Account - 

A. State Railways 
14C. Subsidised companies 
15D. Miscellaneous Rail- 
ways expenditure 
BB.— Railway capital outlay 
charged to Revenue— 

16. Construction of Rail 

ways 

C. — Revenue account of Irriga- 

tion, Navigation, Embank- 
mentand Drainage works— 
18B. Navigation, Em- 
baninnent and 
Drainage works 

E. — Debt Services — 

22. Interest on debt and 
other obligations.. 
2S. Appropriation for 
reduction or avoid- 
ance of debt 

F. — Civil Administration— 

25. Gimcral Administra- 
tion 

27. Administration of 
Justice 

28. Jails and Convict 
Settlements 

29. Police 

30. Ports and Pilotage . . 

36. Scientific Departments 

37. Education (European) 
Ditto (other than 

European) 

38. Medical 
89. Public Health 

40. Agriculture . . 

41. Veterinary .. 

42. Co-operation 

43. Industries 
47. Miscellaneous Dept. . 

H. — Public Improvements— 

50. Civil Works .. 

J, — Misceiiaueous — 

64 A. — Famine Relief 
65. Superannuation 
Aliowances and 
Pensions . . 

68, Stationery and 
Printing . . 

67, Miscellaneous 
63. Extra-ordinary charges 
64 A. Transfer to Revenue 
Reserve Fuud 
64B, Civil Defence 
Total expenditure from Revenue. I 


Budget 
Estimate for 
1945-46. 


(In thousands 
of Rupess. ) 


44 

22,90 

4,86 

59 

29,39 

1,97 


2,97 

10 


10,W 


8,40 


15,10 


47,03 

12,17 

14.96 
42,98 

07 

61.97 
19,36 
17,67 
51,09 

3,07 

3.65 

3,77 

1.35 

61,91 

63 


26,81 

5,62 

62.68 


16,43 

0,40.44 
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HBA>DS 07 Ebtbnub. 


Budget 
Estimate for 
l©45-46. 


Hbads 07 Expenditure. 


Budget 

Estlmatefor 

1045-40. 


lie venue In England — ( 

fi — Contributions and Miscellane* 
ous adjustment between Central 
and Provincial Governments— 
XLIX — Grantadn-ald from 
Central Government 
L — M iscellaneous ad j ust- 
ment between Cen- 
tral and Provincial 
Governments 
Extra-ordinary receipts . , 

Lilli- - Civil Defence 


Total Receipts from Revenue 
heads * . 

1. Debt raised In India — 
pemanent debt 

Ivoaii from (kmtial Govt. , , 
Floating debt — Treasury 
liills 

Other floating loans 

Total 

2. Unfunded Debt — 

State Provident Funds . . 

3. Deposits not bearing In- 

terest- 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt . . 

Sinking and depreciation Fund 
Fund for Jute propaganda 

scheme 

Fund for Co-operative training 
and education 

Fund for Survey of jute areas . 
Subventirm from the Hoad 
Development Fund . . 
Reserve Fund -Post-War Re- 
construction Fund 
Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment of Rural Areas. . 
General Police Fund 
Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Government Presses 


Total Deposits not bearing interest 

4,42 

4. Deposits of Local Funds — 
District Funds . . 

Other Funds 

Departmental and Judicial 

Deposits 

Other accounts. . 

Advances 

Suspense 

Civil Deposits . . 

46, CM) 
12,4^ 

1,93.27 

2,30 

8,34,18 

5,80 

Total deposits of local funds 

10.94,33 

5. Loans and advances by the 
I^ovinclal Government 
Remittanoes — 

0. Remittances within India . . 

4,49 

34,38, 20 

Total Capital Revenues . . 

63,84,99 

Total Receipts 

69,23,12 

Opening balance *. 

29,24 

Grand Total . . 

09,62,36 


i th(nMand» Expenditure in England — ( 

Rupees.) M.— Extraordinary items— 

Extraordinary Charges 

Total expenditure from revenues 

30,00 85 A — Capital outlay on Provin- 
cial Schemes connected with 

the War 

Forest capital outlay 
1 Payment of commuted value of 
pensions not charged to revenue 
1.00 08 B — Navigation Embankments 
afoi Drainage Works . . 

Total 

5,38,13 Floating debt — 

Treasury Bills 

Other floating loans 
* • * V,- Loan from CentraJ Govt. , . 


Total 

Unfunded debt— — 

State Provident funds . . 

Deposits not bearing interest — — 

Fund for Jute propaganda 
scheme 

Fund for Survey of jute areas . . 
Fund for Co-operative Training 
and education 

Sinking Fund Investment Ac- 
count 

Api>roi)riatioii for reduction or 
avoidance of debt 
Subvention from Road Deve- 
lopment Fund 

Ditto for control of motor 
transport 

Po-wt-war Reconstruction fund . 
Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment of Rural areas . . 
Depreciation Reserve Fund- 
Government Presses. . 

General Police Fund , . 

Total deposits not bearing interest 

Deposit of Local Funds — 

I District funds . . 

Other funds 

Departmental and Judicial 

> deposits 

' Other accoiinU.. 

Advances 

Suspense 

> ClvU Deposits 

\ Total deposits of local funds 

Loans and advances by Pro- 

> vincial Governments 


k thoueanda 
' Rupees.) 


ICxeess Expenditure 


14,50,00 

3,00,00 

10,86 


Remittances — 

Remittances within India • . 

Total Capital Expenditure 
Total Expenditure 

Closing balance . . . . 

Grand Total 

Excess of expenditure charged to 
Teveiuie over revenue . . 


36,»7 

60 , 62^36 


Assam. 


So 


^ Adiiiin}stratioii.--ThQ province of Assam 
was originally formed in 1874 in order to relieve 
the Lieutanant*Oovernor of Bengal of part of 
the admlniatration of the huge territory then 
under him. In 1905, as the result of farther 
deliberations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of EMtem Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912 ; the Eastern Bengal Districts were 
united with the Bengal Commissionerships of 
Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
ih'eeidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpiir and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under a 
Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Govemor-in-Gouncil and was 
thereby ranked with the older major provinces 
of India. 

The capital is Shillong, partly in British and 
partly in Khasi State territory, which has for a 
number of years been growing rapidly and is 
now in parts over-crowded. The town has 
grown up on somewhat rustic lines in very 
beautiful country on the slopes of the Shillong 
Range which rises above It to a height of 6,450 
feet above the sea. It was destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1897 and has been rebuilt with 
methods of construction more fitted to withstand 
the shocks of earthquake. 

Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., i.e.s. 

Phrronal Staef op His Excellency the 
Governor. 

Secretary, P. F. Adams, I.o.s. 

to the Secretary to the Governor of Assaru, 
Kai Saheb Dinesh Ch. Das. 

Military Secretary, Major T. B. Alder. 
Aiie-de<'arnp, Lieut. A. il. Balls. 

Uonorary Aide-dc-Camp, Major T. E. Holbrook. 
Honorary Aide-de'Canip, Lt.-Col. J. Turnbull, 
M.O., K.D. 

Uonorary Aidc-deCawp, Sardar Bahadur 
Subedar-Major >iaiiiMiig Mall, Bahadur, 

l.P.S.M., O.D.l. 

Honorary Aide-de-Campy 8ubi.dar Siindar Sing 
Chhati i . 

Secretaries, etc., to Government. 

Chief Seer Uary, H. G. Dennehy, c.s.l., o.l.E.,l.c.s. 
Secretary to Government, Finance and lievenue 
Departvaenti, A. G. Patton, o.i.E., i.o.s. 
Secretary to Government, JSdueation and Local 
Self-Government Departmenle, A. li.ii. Fletcher, 
M.B.E.. I.e.s. 

Secretary to Government in the Judicial Depart- 
merit, Legielative Department and Secretary to 
the Aitam Legielative Council, H, C. Stork, 
O.I.K., I.t.S. 

Secretary to Government in the Department of 
Supply, S. L. Mehta. i.C.B. 

Under Secretary to the Government in the Finance 
and lievenue Departmente, S. J. Duncan. 


Deputy Secretary to OovemmerU fn the EduetUion 
and Local Self^Oovemtneni Department, 
C. K. Bhuyan, b.sc., b.a., b.l. 

Secretary to Government in Home Department, 
(C.I.) M. Mitra, i.o.s. 

Secretary to the LegitkUive Aseembly, Annada 
Eanta Barua, bjl. 

Secretary to OovemmerU in the Public Worke 
Department, F.K, Coinmek, B.So., c.i.E., I.S.E. 
Also Chief Engineer, Ex-o6ftoio Member, 
Assam Provincial Transport Authority. 

Joint Secretary to OovemmerU in the Borne Depart- 
ment, H. G. Bartley. 

Under Secretary to Government in the Departmente, 
under the Chief Secretary, A.N, Kidwai, I.O.S. 

Under Secretary to Government in the Edueati^ 
and Local Self-Government Departmerm, 

Saiyid Marluza Ali, B.sc. 

Publicity Officer to the Govt., T. T. S. Hayley, I.O.S. 

Under Secretary to Government in the P.W.D., 
K. L. Varma, i.s.E. ; also Asst. Chief 
Engineer. 

Additional Aset. Chief Engineer, Rai Sahib B. B. 
t'hoiidbry, u.E. 

’ Secret ari/ Provincial Transport Authority, R. E. R. 
I’arsons, l.r. 

Pi irate Secretary to the Hon'ble Prime Minister, 
Khan Bahadur Maulis Ataur Rahman, M.A. 

Accounts ^Gfjficer under the Covernmmt of Assam 
in the Department of Supply, J. K. Dutta Roy. 
Also J>y. Director of Supply (Acetts.). 

Voder Secretary to the Govt, in the Department of 
supply (Ex-officio), Jnanendra Kumar Dutta. 
.Also Asst. Director of Supply. 

lleoistrar, Assam Secretariat (Ciwf), Dllipchandra 
Das. 

licijistrar, Assam Secretariat (P.W.D.), U. Isoot, 
Assam Revenue Tribunal. 

Member, Sir. K. Contlic, C.I.E., I.O.S. 

Assam Public Service Commission. 

Chnrman, A. J. Dash, o.i.E., i.e.s. (Retd.), 

Members, Rai Bahadur Heramba Prasad Barua, 
M.A., n.L. (on leave); Majduddin Ahmad, M.A. 
,Offg.); Rai Bahadu Sadananda Dowera (Offg.). 

A ivocate-GeneTnl, Pareslilal Shomc, b.l. 

Heaps of Departments. 

Director of Land Records Js Surveys, /. Q. 
Registration, etc., R. R. Dhar, A.C.8. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Society ds Village Authorities, S. K* 
Maitra, I.o.s. 

Director of Agriculture, R. C. Woodford, o.b.e. 

Director, Veterinary Department, A. K. Mitra, 
M.R.C.V.S., P.G. 

Conservator of Forests (Senior), Assam, H P. 
Smith, i.F.s. 

Conservator of Forests (Junior), Assam, R. N. 
Do, B.sc. (Offg.). 

Commissioner of Excise, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, Maulavi A. Hye 
, Cbaudhuri, b.l. 



Assam Legislative Assembly. 8t 


SuperinteneffU and Remembrancer of Legal Affaire 
and A dmini»lralor>Oener(U, H. C. Stork, 

C. I.E., I.C.S, 

Inepectof'Omerat of Police — H. O. Bartley, l.p. 

Director of Public Instruction — ^Trof. Abul Lais 
Saududdin Muhammad, B.A., m.b.k. 
Inepector-QeneraX of Civil Hospitals — Lt. Col. E. 

T. N. Taylor, O.I.E., M.B., Oh.B. (Edlu.), I.M.S. 
Director of Public Health — Major T. I>. Ahmed, 
B.A.M.B, Ch. B. (SI. And.), B.T.M. Jk il. (Lond.), 

D. P.H. (Eng.), I.M.8. 

Director, Civil Defence— Major T. A. Ball. 

Asstt. Director, Civil Defence — Oyasnddin 

Ahmed. 

Chief Engineers — F. E. Oormack, B.se., C.I.B., 
i.H.E. in charge of Northern Aasam Area. 
A. A. Barnard, b.e., o.b.e., l.s.E., in charge of 
Southern Asaam Area. 


Governors. 

Sir Kicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, k.o.8.1., k.c.i.b., 

1921. 

Sir William Sinclair Marris, K.C.0.I., R.c.l.K.» 

1922. 

Sir John Henry Kerr, K.o.s.i., k.o.T.e., 1925. 
Sir William James Keid, K.c.i.E., c.s.l., 1926. 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K.o.s.i., k.o.i.e., 1927. 
Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, k.o.s.i., 
CBS 1927. 

Sir Michael Keane, K.O.S.I., C.I.E., 1932. 

Sir Abraham James Laine, k.o.i.e., 1935. 

Sir Michael Keane, K.O.S.I., O.I.E., 1936. 

Sir llobert NIel Reid, K.o.s.i., k.o.i.e., l.c.s., 
1937. 

Sir Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, K.O.I.E., C.S.I., 1938. 
Henry Joseph Twynam, o.S.l., O.I.B., 1939. 

Sir Robert Kiel Reid, K.o.s.i., k.o.i.e., i.c.b., 1939 
Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, K. c.s.l., O.I.E., l.c.s., 
1942. 


* ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker: The Hon’ble Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, b.l. 

Depntu Speaker : Khan Sahib Maiilavi Muhammad Aminiddln. 

Raja Ajit Narayan Deb of Sidli, M.A., b.l. (Dhnhri, North); Hon’blc Akshay Kumar Das, b.l, 
(Sunamganj, Reserved seat ) ; Arun Kumar Chanda, Bar-at-Law (Silchar ) ; Hon’ble Baidyanath 
Mookorjee, B,a. {Indian Planting, Surma Valley) ; Balaram Sircar (Karimganj, East, Reserved seat) ; 
llon’ble Mjt. Basanta Kumar Das, b.l. {Sylhet Sadr, South) ; Beliram Das, b.l. (Kamrup Sadr, 
South, Reserved seat) ; Benin Chandra Medhi, B.L. {Mangaldai, North ) ; Bipin Behari Das 
(Habiganj North, Heserved seat ) ; Blshnu Ram Medhi, M.sc., B.L. {Kamrup Sadr, Central), 
Dakshina Ranjan Gupta Chaiidlmri, M.A., b.l. {South Sylhet, West ) ; Debeswar Sarmah, b.l. 
{Jorhat, North) ; Ghanashyam Das, b.a. {Barpeta, South ) ; Gauri Kanta Talukdar, B.L. 
^of6on) ; Qoplnath Bardoloi, M.A., B.L. (Kamri/p Sadr, South); Haladhar Bhnyan, {Nowgong, 
West ) : Harondra Narayan Chaudlmrl, b.a. {Sylhet Sadr, North) ; Hirendra Chandra 
Chakravarty, b.a. {Uailakandi ) ; Jadav Prasad Chaliha, b.bc. {Sibsagar, East ) ; Jogendra 
Chandra Nath, b.a. {Qoalpara, South-East ) ; Jogendra Narayan Mandal, b.l. {Dhtibri, 
Central) ; Ghana Kanta Gogoi, m.a. {Dibrugarh, West) ; Kalachand Roy {Silchar, Reserved 
seat); Kameswar Das, m.sc., b.l. {Barpeta, North); Kamini Kumar Sen, b.l. (A'artmgary, 
East) ; Kanina Sindhu Roy {Sunamganj ) ; Kcdarmal Brahmin, b.l. {Indian Commerce 
and Indtistry ) ; Krishna Nath Sarmah, n.sc., B.L. {Jorhat, South) ; Lakshe.'^var Borooah, 
B.L, {Dibrugarh, Central) ; Lalit Mohan Kar (South Sylhet, East) ; Mahadev Sarma {Tezpur, 
East ) ; Dr. Mahendra Nath Salkia, L.M.P. {Nowgong, North-East, Reserved seat) ; Mahi Chandra 
Bora, B.L. {Nowgong, South-East) ; Naha Kumar Dutta {Indian Plaitting, Assam Valley) ; Nirendra 
Nath Dev, B.L. (Habiganj, South) ; Omco Kumar Das, b.a. {Tezpur, iresf); Paramananda Das 
(Goalpara, North-West) ; Purandar Sarma, m.a., b.l. {Mangaldai, South) ; Puma Chandra 
Sarma, b.l. {Nowgong, North-East) ; Rabindra Nath Aditya, M.A. , b.l. {Karimganj, West); Rai Sahib 
Doulat Chandra Gohain {Dibrugarh, East ) ; Rajendra Nath Barua, b.l. {Golaghat, North); Ram Nath 
Das, B.L. (JorAof, North, Reserved seat); Hotrble Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri, B.L. (Kamn/p 5a<ir, 
Sovdh ) ; Sankar Chandra Barua {Golaghat, South ) ; Santosh Kumar Barua, B.A. {Dhubri, Sottih) ; 
Sarves war Barua, b,L. {North Lakhimpur) ; Shibendra Chandra Biswas {Habiganj, North) Siddhi 
Nath Sarma, b.l. {Kamrup Sadr, North) ; Ilon'ble Surendra Nath Buragohain, B.sc., b.l. {Sibsagar, 
West ) ; Abdul Aziz, B.L. {South Sylhet, Central ) ; Abdul Bari Chaudhury, m.a., b.l. {Sunamganj, 
South ) ; Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan {Dhubri, South) ; Khan Bahadur Hazi Abdul Majid 
Chaudhury {Karimganj, Central): Hon'ble Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, b.l. {Sylhet Sadr, East); 
Abdur Rahman (Habiganj, South-East) ; Syed Abdur Rouf, B.L. (Barpeta) ; Md. Abdus 
Saium, B.A. {Sylhet Sadr, North) ; Khan Sahib Dewan Muhammad Ahl)ab Chaudhury, B.A. (Curiam* 
ganj, East ) ; Md. All Haidar Khan (South Sylhet, East) ; Dewan All Raja {Habiganj, North-West) ; 
Khan Sahib Muhammad Amlruddin {Nmrgong, Bast ) ; Muhammad Amjnd Ali, b.a., ll.b, {Goalpara, 
East): Aahrafuddin Md. Chaudhury, b.a.. ll.b. (Habiganj, South-West); Badanuidin Ahmed, 
B.L, (Darrang) : Khan Bahadur Dewan Ekllmur Roza Chaudhury (Sylhet Sadr, West) ; Fakhruddin 
Ali Ahmod, Bar>at-Law (Kamrup, North) ; Ghyasuddin Ahmed, B.L. (Dhubri, fl’wO ; 
Jalianuddin Ahmed, B.L, (Dhubri, North); Khaii Bahadur Keraniat Ali (Sibrngar) ; 
Muhammad Maqbul Hussain Chaudhury (Sunawganj, HVsO ; Khan Bahadur Mahmud 
All {Karimganj, South ) ; Matior Rahman Mia {Goalpara, TFwf) ; Mabarak Ali. B.L. 
{Karimganj, West); Hon’ble Khan Sahib Mudabbir Hussain Chaudhuri, b.l. \l1abiganj, North-East); 
Khan Baliadur Muflzur Rahman, b.a. {Sylhet Sadr, South); Hon’ble Munawwar Ali, b.a., 
LL.B. (Sunamganj, Central) ; Muzarrof All Laskar (Uailakandi) ; Namwar Ali Barbhulya, b.l. 
(Silcf ^) ; Nazlruddin Ahmed (iSotifA Sylhet, West) ; Sheikh Osman Ali Sadagar (Nowgong, 
West): Hon’ble Saiyld Sir Muhammad Saadulla, m.a., b.l. {Kamrtip, South) ; Hon'ble Khan 
BahMur Sayidur Rahman, m.a., b.l. (Lakhimpur) ; Shams-ul-Ulama Maulana Abu Naar 
Muhammad Waheed, m.a. (Sylhet Sadr, Central); F. W. Blennerhassett (European Planting); 
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N. Dawson (European Planting); E. H. S, Lewis (European Commerce and Industry) \ 
D. B. H. Moore (European Planting)', C. W. Morley (European Planting); B. A. 

Palmer (European Planting); Dr. C. G. Terrell (European Planting); W. D. Kutherfurd 
(European Planting) ; A. Whittaker (European) ; Miss Mavis Dunn, B.T., b.l. (if omen’s, Shillong); 
Benjamin Ch. Momln (Oaro Hills, North) ; Bhairab Chandra Das (Labour, Jorhat, Sibsagar 
Dt.); Bideshi Pan Tanti (Labour, Doom Dooma, Lakhimpur Dt.) ; Binode Kumar J. Barwan 
(Ldbour, Thakurbari, Darrang Dt.) ; Dhirsingh Deuri (Nowgong Tribal) ; Bev. 1j. Gatphoh, 
B.A. (Jotooi) ; C. Goldsmith, b.a., b.t. (Indian CAristiaH) ; Jobang D. Marak (G’aro Bills, South); 
Uev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, B.A. (Shillong) ; Karka Dalay Miri (Lakhimpur and Majuli 
TrUfot); Khorsing Terang, Mauzadar (Mikir Hills); Rabl Chandra Kachari (Kamrup Tribal); 
Hon’ble Eupnath Brahma, b. l. (Ooalpara Tribal); Sanat Kumar Ahir (Labour, SUchar, Dt. Caehar). 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


President. — The llon’blc Mrs. Zubeida Ataur Bahmau. 
Deputy President. — Babu Monomohon Chaudhiiry. 


Elected Members. 

Eai Bahadur Apurba Kumar Ghosh, M.a., b.l. (Ooalpara General) Satyendra Mobon, 

Lahiri, M.A., b.l. (Kamrup General); Kamala Prasad Agarwala, b.l. (Darrang General); Eal 
Bahadur Joharmall Agarwalla (Nowgong General) ; Babu Gazanand Agarwalla (Sibsagar General) ; 
Ral Bahadur Rameshwarlall Saharia (Lakhimpur General); Kai Bahadur Hem Chandra Dutt, B.L. 
(Caehar General); Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya (IliUs General); Babu Monomohon Chaudhury 
(Sylhet West General) ; Samarendra Narayan Chaudlmri (Sylhet East General) ; Khan Sahib Maulavi 
Abul Khair (Loicer Assam V alley M uluimmadan) ; Khan Bahadur Maulavi Bukunoddin Ahmed, B.L. 
(Upper Assam Valley 31 uha^nmadan) ; ISlaulnxl Abdul Mayeed Choudhury (Surma Valley East 
Muhammadan) ; Khan Bahadur Maulavi Gous Uddin Ahmed Chaudhury (Surma Valley Central 
Muhammadan); Khan Bahadur Maulavi Golam Ma-stafa Chaudhury (Surma Valley Noiih-West 
Muhammadan); Khan Bahadur Maulavi AbdurEaliim Chaudhury, b.l. (Surma Valley South-West 
Muhammadan); W. B. Qawthrop (Assam Valley European); H, Eiublen (Surma Valley European), 

K0MI>’ATBJ) AIjEMBEEJS. 


The Hon’ble Mrs. Zubeida .4taur Kahman; Jogendrawiih Gohuiv, Jf.L. ; Itomash Chnmlra Ihiy, 
B.L. ; Bhiwbor Deori, b.l. 
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The Bengal Province. 

The Province of Bengal comprises the so the Ordinance was withdrawn, only to be 
Bnrdwan and Presidency OivlslonB* the district replaced soon after by a voluntary restriction 
of Darjeeling and the Balshahi, Dacca and agreement among the mills as wartime shipping 
Chittagong DivlsionB. The area of the Province restrictions made themselves felt and first 
Is 82,876 square miles, with a population European, and later Ear Eastern, markets 
of 61,460,377. Included in the geographical were lost. Once again raw jute production 
unit of Bengal are the Indian States of Cooch started to ex(*eed demand, and only a further 
Behar and Tripura, which are in direct political agreement between the mills and the Bengal 
relationship with the Government of India. The Government, whereby the former nndertook 
area of the British territory is 77,442 square to purcha.se a stipulated quantity at minimum 
miles. The general range of the conntry rates, and a slight increase in demand for Middle 
Is very low, and a great fertile plain extends East operations during 1941 heli>ed to stave 
southward from Jalpalgurl to the forests and off another difficult situation. On the whole 
swamps known as the Sunderhans, which lie 1942 was a more prosperous year despite tlie 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay difficulties of transport and increasing wai 
of Bengal. demands on ti\e industry , i>ut in 1943 t wo otiit! 

The People. ‘ luoblems were added to tViese — food for labou 

Of the Inhabitants oi the Province 33.371,688 1 and shortage of coal, while the increasing valu 
or 64.3 per cent, are Mahomedans and of food crops also lead to short sowing of jut< 
26,801,724 Hindus. Tiiese two major reUglons Large orders from America lielped to offset tli 
embrace all but 2.72 per cent, of the population, otherwise poor year which might have bee 
Bengali l8 spoken by nlnety-two per cent, of l;;>t it »»» apparent that some for. 

the population of the Province and Hindi of ration.ili.sation or still more agrecmeni 
And Tlrdii hv 7 nftp eenf would be uccessary to restore the baluiio 

and Urdu by 3. 7 per cent. prospects ( 

Industries. niueli change during the war years, but post-wc 

According to the census of 1941, 131,000 prospects seem good. 
pcMona were engaged in agritmiture^ The trade of Bengal during 1939-40 sim 

raising dairy produce while 1,076,000 persons when the publication of figures has been stopi>e< 
were engaged in the cultivation of si)ecial crops, sfiovved an imi>rovement over the previous yea 
Ihe area under jute in 1943 vyas l, 14(»,000 acres ti„, value of Bengal's exports during this perit 
against 3,3o6,(iOO in the previou.s year. Bengal almost double that of her imports and wj 
IS the most important rice-i.roduclng area In the highest recorded since 1929-30. Impor 
is coniputcd fh;.t the private merchandise rose from Ea. 61.3 
26,600 acres devoted to this crop represj?nts crorc.s in J 938-39 to Es. 66.32 crore.s in 3939-4 
some 8/ per cent, of the fotuJ area Jmder food Lyjjile exports Jnereaecd from Its. 78.89 crore 
crops (excluding tea) of the Jhovme^^ 3938-39 to Es. 105.49 croroe in 1939-40 

crops inditde barley, wheat, pulses and oil-sveds. I i)egpiiQ jfg jjiany uncertainties and difficulties 
Sugar js produced both Irani the the year 1930-40 was an exceplionally favourable 

and from the date-palm, and tobacco ns grown /qj. trade of HengaJ. The war years 
for ocal consuinptjon in nearly every district hjave undoubtedly been less favourable, though 
^ be area under ten in 194 l was Bengal has served as a large 

103,048 acres, There were ,ni plantations /y„j,pjy India's ;^ar effort has served 

employing a daily average of just under 200,000 relieve the situation quite considerably. 
Jabourers. / 

Manufacture and Trade. — Agriculture is Administration, 

the principal Industry of Bengal. In addition The present form of administration In Bengal 
to this there are the Jute mill Industry, the teal dates from January 1937. In 1912 the Govern- 
Industry (confined to the districts of JalpaigurJ/ment of the I'rovince underwent an important 
including the Dooars and Darjeeling), thfe coal change, when, in accordance with the Proclama- 
raining industry and the sugar industry. The tion of His Majesty the £ing-£mperor at Delhi, 
jute mills in and around Calcutta and in the the Province was raised fsem the status of a 
riparian tracts of the districts of Howrah and Lleutenant>Qovernor to that of a Governor-ln- 
Hooghly constitute tiie principal manufacturing Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
industry of the Province. Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 

The jute industry lias suffered a succession under the Eeform Scheme, tlie local Government 
of ups and downs since it sliowed tiie ilrst was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
signs of improvement in 1934-35 ail(T the being placed under the control of Ministers 
suocesaion of bad years whiidi started in 1928-29 appointed from among elected members of the 
as a result of excessive prodmtitm both of raw Legislative Council. There were normally 
j\ito and the manufactures therefrom Yolun- four members of the Executive Council in 
tary restriction of grovslng was the cause of charge of the “reserved subjects/' and three 
improvement, but it did not last for long and MiniBtCTB,who werein dliaTgeof the“transferr^ 
coincided witli a falling off in demand for jute subjects.** With the enforcement of the 
goods 80 that the mills found iheiuseJve.s over- Government of India Act of 1985 on April I, 
stocked in the next few' year.s. Working hours 1037, complete provinclaJ .autonomy came into 
in mills were then restricted under the Ueiigal being. Ihe entire administration vested in 
Jute Ordinance of 1938 and tliere was an easing the Governor, assisted by a Council of 
of the crJsI.s. Prior to the outbreak of war Ministers holding office during his pleasure but 
mw jute prices showed considerable fiuctuation [answerable to a wholly elective legislature 
i.nd tiic uemuud for jute goods also increased, ' comprising two houses. Except in regard to his 
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special roBponsibilitieB, the Governor correaponds] 
to a constitutional monarch. The eervices no 
iongier find a place In the legiaiatutea and are I 
subordinate to the Ministers. Dyarchy has 
disappeared and there is complete responsible 
Government. 

The unit of administration is the District Magis- 
trate and Ck>Uector. As Collector he supervises 
the gathering of the revenue and is tiie head 
of aU the Departments connected with it, while 
as District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal Justice in the district. 
The Immediate superior of the District Magis- 
trate is the Divisional Commissioner. Gommis- 
Moners are the channels of comraunicAtion 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta ; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of (Jovernment. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta, which consists of the 
Chief Justice (who is a Barrister) and 18 Puisne 
Judges, including three additional judges who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Yakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs. Of these officers, the 
Dlstoict and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only. Criminal Justice is administered by 
the High Conrt, the Courts of Session and the 
(Courts of the various classes of Magistrates., 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes 
of appeals from Uie order of a Court of Session, 
and it also coufirms, modifids or annuls sciitence.s 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
induding one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Conrt. One of the Presi- 
dency Magistrates is in charge of the Children's 
Court and is helped by Hony. Women Magis- 
trates. It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and It poBsesaes a Court of Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually heard in County Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal eases and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act III of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodies in the interior, the powers of Com- 
mSsdouers of municipalities were Increased and 
the elective franchise was extended. Beugal 
Act III of 1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1932 
by which material changes have been in- 
troduced, e.g., the franchise of the electors has 
been further widened, women have been enfran- ' 
ehited, the proportion of elected commissioners 
has b^n increased and the term of office of 
the Commissioners has been extended from 
three to four years. Municipal expenditure 
now comprises a large number of objects, in- 
cluding veterinary institutions, employment of 
health officerti vaccinators and sanitary ins- 


pectors, the training and employment of female 
medical practitioners, the provision of model 
I dwelling houses for the working classes, the 
I holding of industrial, sanitary and healtli ex- 
hibitions and the improvement of breed of 
cattle. The Cq^nmisuoners also have large 
powers In regard to the water supply and the 
regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government Of Calcutta Is 
governed by Act III of 1928. This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration. The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, an 
Executive Officer, and two Deputy Executive 
Officers, all elected by the Corporation. The 
appointments of the Chief Executive Officer 
and the six other principal officers of the Cor- 
poration are subject to the approval of Govern- 
ineiit. The total numl)er of eoundilors is 93 
with 5 Aldermen elected by the (Councillors. 
Of the 93 seats, 85 are elected, of which 22 
are reserved for Mu ham mail ans. Eight of 
the councillors are nominated by Government 
and the rest elected by the general or special 
constituencies. In order to Improve the insani- 
tary and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensive powers. In the mofussil, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
regard to public works, education and medical 
relief. I.*iitest available statistics show that 
there are 20 district and 70 local boards, all 
bar four of which arc presided over by non- 
official chairmen. Their linauces show receipts 
totalling over lis. 100 lakhs and expenditure 
of over Its. 150 lakhs per annum. 

Bengal Act V of 1919 Introduces the new sys- 
tem of self-government by tiie creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of village affatrs 
and entrusted with powers of self-uxation. 
The new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old ohaukldarl 
panchayats and the union committees and deals 
with the village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries. The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the union. 
The Act has been extended to all districts 
In the Province and up to March 1940 
5,126 Union Boards were actually constituted 
and their receipts and expenditure both 
exceeded Rs. 100 lakhs. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Railway Departments and is 
under the charge of the Secretary to Ooveriimeiit 
in the Department of Communications and 
! Works and Publicity. 

I The Public Works Department deals with 
I questions regarding the oonstrnction and 
i maintenance of public buildings and also re- 
garding* roads, bridges, etc. 

The Railway Department deals with Questions 
regarding acquisition of lands required by the 
several Railways, the alignment of new lines of 
Railways, and with Tramway projects. 
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There Is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser to Government. 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals wiUii questions 
connected with the administration of the port 
of Calcutta and the Government Dockyard, 
Narayanganj, and Inland navigation, Including 
the control and administration of Government 
launches except the police launches. 

Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals with irriga- 
tion > navigation, flood protection by means of 
embankments and drainage, the latter including 
relief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit the re- 
quirements of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for Irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is available. 

Pollee. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police and the Bailway 
Police. The Bengal Police are under the 
control of the Inspector- General of Police, 
the present Inspector- General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him 
are Deputy Inspectors- General for the Dacca 
range, the Bajshahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the BakarganJ 
range and also one Deputy Inspector-General 
in i^rge of the O.I.D. and the Intelligence 
Branch. Each district Is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of Uie more important districts 
have one or more Additional Superintendents. 
The Bailway Police Is divided Into three distinct 
charges, each under .a Superintendent. 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents. 
Deputy Superintendents, Insjpectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
Head Constables and Constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
ohowkldars, who receive a monthly salary wldch 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. There is a training 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Hajahahi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties. The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government. The Com- 
miiwoner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
Head Constables and Constables. A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta. The 
annual cost of the Police is over 30U lakhs. 


The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of Bengal. 
In toe districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
lor medical work. According to the latest 
statistics available there are 59 hospitals and dls- 

S ensarlesin Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
y the Government and 1,514,528 persons were 
treated at these Institutions of wlu>m 174,068 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil dlatricta 
there are 1,902 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of natiente treated In them as well as 
in leveral huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary disprasaries and in varioni medical 
centres was 12,201,360, of whom about 30 per 
cent, were malaria cases. The nursing services 


are still very inadequate, there being only 
3,333 registered nurses and midwives despite 
the fact that there are 10 training centres. 
The war may result in some improvement 
in this respect. Tlje percentage of deaths 
to indoor patients treated w'as 8.05. 

Education. 

Educational institutions in Bengal are con- 
trolled by the Department of Education, the 
two Universities of Calcutta and Dacca, the 
Board of Intermediate and Secondary Educa- 
tion, Dacca, district boards, municipalities, 
dlstrlctt school boards and a number of religious 
and philanthropic societies. The control of 
general education as also of engineering educa- 
tion is ultipiately vested in the Minister of 
Education, whereas medical education is 
controlled by the Department of Local Self- 
Government, and agricultural, technical and 
industrial education by the Department of 
Agriculture and Industries. The Director of 
Public Instruction is the executive head of 
the Department, assisted by an Assistant 
Director, another Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education, three Special Officers lor 
Primary, Scliednled Caste and Secondary Educa- 
tion and a Header and Secretary, Text Book 
(Committee. Each division is In charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspectors and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-DIvisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis. 

In 1941 there w’cre in the Pre?ii(lency 
61,240 educational institutions with a total of 
3,935,267 sciiolars, distributed as follows ; — 

Beoognibed Institutions 70b Males. 



Institutions 

, Scholars. 

Universities 

2 

3,382 

Arts Ck>ileges 

61 

32,116 

Professional Colleges 

17 

6.067 

High Schools 

1,338 

361,017 

Middle Schools . . 

2,111 

216,107 

Primary Schools 

. . 40,736 

2,651,772 

Special Schools . . 

3,768 

183,336 

Beooonised Institutions fob Fehalibs. 

Arts Colleges 

11 

1,979 

Professional Colleges 

2 

51 

High Schools 

119 

31,764 

Middle Schools .. 

189 

22,938 

Primary Schools 

.. 11,184 

429,281 

Special Schools . . 

.. 102 

7,778 

Unreoooniseo SOBOOIto. 


1 Males 

. . 1,509 

76,134 

Females . . 

.. 150 

18,318 

The Universities 

of Calcutta 

and Dacca, 


established in 1867 and 1921, respectively, are 

administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Cfiianeellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-officio, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, Calcutta. Dacca University 
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alio has a Law Department attached to it. 
Calcutta Universily is mainly an examining 
body, but has now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which puipose it employs 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
Staffs of affiliated Colleges. The University 
at Dacca is of the residential type. The Board 
for Secondary and Intermediate Education at 
Dacca conducts the Matriculation and In- 
termediate Examinations for the students of 
Institutions at Dacca and also the Islamic 
Matriculations and Intermediate Examinations. 
Of the d2 arts colleges 14 are maintanicd t)y 
Government, 20 are ai<led and 22 arc unaided ; 


of High schools 49 are maintained by Govorii- 
meut, 3 by Municipal Boards, 787 are aided 
and 618 unaided. Eor Middle schools tlie 
figures are 6, 44 by District Boards. 5, 1,913 
'and 332; for Primary schools 97, 9,444, 
545, 30,807 and 4,987 : and for Special scliools 
194, 7, 5, 2,419 and 1,245. 

The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 

a special Inspector, and also a school for boys 
and a school for girls (both residential) at 
Kurseong. 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

After a sequence of deficit budgets for several years, Bengal looked forward hopefully to an 
Improvement in her financial position as a direct result of the special steps taken by the Central 
Government and by Parliament through the India Act to alleviate Bengal's plight. Under Provin- 
cial Autonomy she was better off to the extent of Bs. 75 lakhs a year than before. In the year 
1935-36, despite tlie grant from Central revenues of an amount equal to’' liaJf the proceeds of the 
Jute exj^rt duty, the budget showed a deficit of Rs. 51 £ laklis. The Nlemeyer report, howevi.T, 
as subsequently implemented, gave a further sum of.Rs. 42 lakhs aunually from an increased share 
in the jute export duty, and also an annual relief of Its. 33 lakhs by cancelling the Province's accumu- 
lated debt to the Centre. Thus Bengal was able to face tlie future with more confidence. The 
Budget for the year 1937-38 was a surplus Budget. The year 1938-39, however, marked the 
beginning of another sequence of deficit budgets. The budget for 1941-42 revealed a deficit esti- 
mated at more than a crore of rupees. Although tlie finances of the Province, as revealed in the 
revised estimates and actuals of the preceding years, show a continuous iinproVeraent, the cxiien- 
diture of the Province api>ears to have reached a stage where, it may be said, the (tovernment are 
living well beyond their means. The year 1943-44 was marked by a considerable rise in Income, 
but unfortunately flood and famine not only served to hamper normal development but resulted 
in heavily increased expen<Iiture on relief and reconstruction measures. Another deficit rcsulfcMl, 
but discussions were Instituted for assistance from the t-entral (ioverninend . as the outlook was even 
worse for 1944-45. The assistance received, however, proved inadecpiate to stop the rot, which was 
aggravated by economic conditions. A further request for assistance from the Centre lias been 
made, but meantime the Province continues to budget for a deficit in 1045-46. 


Heads of Revenue. 

Revised 

Estimate 

Budget 

Estimate 

Customs 

1944-4,5. 

Rs. 

1,20,00 

1945-46. 

Rs. 

1,20,00 

Taxes on Income 

5,18,00 

.5,16,00 

Salt 

18 

18 

Land Revenue . . 

4,13,55 

3,96,94 

Provincial Excise 

6,38,11 

6,60,36 

Stamps 

2,85,00 

2,85,00 

Forest 

70,31 

61,64 

Beglstration 

50,00 

50,00 

Baeeipta under Motor 
Vahicles-TaxUion Acts 

19,10 

19,10 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

4,09,25 

4,19,25 

Subsidised Companies . . 

51 

1,84 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drain- 
age Works lor which 
Capital Accounts are 
kept 

—70 

•—85 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drain- 
age Works lor which 
Capital Accounts are kept 

4,21 

3,98 ] 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1945-46. 
(The figures are in Tbousands of Rupees.) 


Heads of Revenue. 


Interest 

Administration of Justice. 
Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage 
Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Veterinary 

Co-operation 

Industries 


ments 


Depart- 


annuation 


PrI uting 


Revised 

Estimate 

1944-45. 

Rs. 

32,76 

21,36 


11,10 

15,33 

I, 94 
14,58 

II, 00 
27,38 
49,69 

1,07 

6,00 

63,43 

2,34 

17,61 

2,12 

5,36 

22,27 


Budget 

Estimate 

1945-46. 

Rs. 

32,92 

20,22 


10,60 

10,74 

1,96 

14,08 

13,55 

27,35 

83,67 

1,04 

5,81 

34.64 

2,31 

23,07 

2,12 

6.36 

22,27 
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ESTIMATED EEVENXJE POE- 1945-40— contd. 


(The flgures are In Thoosands of Bupeea.) 


Revised 

Bkdget 


Revised 

Budget 

Heads of Revenue, Estimate 

Estimate 

Heads of Revenue. 

Estimate 

Estimate 

1944-45. 

1945-46. 


1944-45. 

1945-46. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Orant-in-aid from Central 

Government . . . . 7,00,00 


Civil Deposits 

10,08,80 

10,08,80 

Miscellaueous Adjustments 


Other Accounts . . 

10,95 

18,38 

between Central and 

Provincial Governments 4,10 

3,16 

Advances 

1,08,86 

1,06,92 

Extraordinary receipts.. 38,87 

30,85 

Accounts with Reserve 

Bank 

Suspense Accounts 

2,00 

5,56,49 

2,00 

Total Revenue Receipts 35,65,85 

28,78,75 

5,22,08 

Debt raised In India . . 1,37,21,41 
State Provident Fund . . 62,00 

Famine Insurance Fund . 12,33 

Fund for Economic Deve- 
lopment and improve- 
ment of rural areas . . 

1,37,92,25 

62,00 

12,33 

Loans and Advances by 
the Provincial Govern- 
ments 

1,34,04 

1,61,48 

Total Receipts . . : 

i, 07, 62, 72 1,99,44,99 

*• 

Opening Balance 

3,06,61 

2,31,55 

Scheduled Castes Educa- 

tion Fund 

District Funds .. .. 1,54,00 

1.54.00 

2.18.00 

Grand Total . . . . : 

2,10,69,33 

2,01,76,54 

Other Funds .. .. 2,18,00 





ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1945-40. 


(The figures arc in Thousands of Rupees). 



Revised 

Budget 

lleada of Expenditure. 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1044-45. 

194f»-46. 

Taxes on income otlier tlian 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Corporation Tax 

96 

2,95 

Salt 

44 

67 

Land Revenue . . 

40,56 

37,66 

Provincial Excise 

27,08 

29,43 



Revised 

Budget 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1944-45. 

1945-46. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Jails and Convict Settle- 


1,11,57 

ments 

1,10,54 

Police 

3,30.85 

3,39.67 

Ports and Pilotage 

4,57 

4,91 

Scientific Departments . . 

80 

30 

Education. — General 

2,50,89 

2,64,25 


fltamps . , . . • • ^ 

Forest . . . • . • 39,09 

Registration . . . • 25,51 

Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion Acta . . . . 4,50 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 7,50 

Interest on works for 
which Capital accounts 
are kept .. .. 17,10 

Other Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 

Ordinary Revenues . , 1,46,48 

Other Revenue expendi- 
ture financed from 

Famine Relief Fund . . 
Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 

works 

luterest on Debts and 

Other Obligations . . 75,49 

General Administration . . 2,31,52 

Administration of JTustice. 1,18,07 


7,05 

.. Anglo-Indian 

11,27 

40,21 

and European 

11,35 

26,73 

Medical . . 

. . 89,06) 

99,29 

Public Health 

. . 1,77,03 

95,45 


Agricuituio 

, . . 2,22,27 

2,04,89 

4,50 

Veterinary 

9,52 

10,86 

8,04 

Co-operation 

. . 18,52 

19,13 

Industries 

.. 89,76 

47,59 


Miscellaneous 

Depart- 

8,01 

16,90 

ments 

. . . . 6, , 3 


Civil Works 

. . . . 1,12,19 

1,27,84 

1,19,26 

Famine Relief 

. . 4,30,08 

3,05,55 

Superannuation 

Allow- 

1,23,CK) 


ances and Pensions . . 1,19,03 


Stationery and Printing . 35,61 

35,61 


Miscellaneous 

. . . . 86,35 

1,17,80 


Extraordinary 

Charges 

10,22,69 


in India 

. . . . 18,39,77 


Commutation of Pensions 



financed from Ordinary 

24,25 

1,13,38 

2,35,04 

1.22.32 

Revenues 

. . . . 14,20 

1 Total Revenue Expend!- 
1 ture 47,00,67 

87,88,47_ 
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' The Bengal Province, 

ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE POB 1945 46— conW. 
(The figures are in Thousands of Bupees.) 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Revised Budget i 

Estimate Estimate Heads of Expenditure 
1944-45. 1945-46. 


Revised Budget 
Estimate Estimate 
1944-45. 1945-46. 


Bs. Bs. 


Outlay oh Provincial schemes * # 
connected with the War, 

1989 81,62,00 22,74,88 

Construction of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 
works not charged to 

Bevenue — 8,97 9 

Civil works not 
charged to Revenue 
Commuted value of pension 
(not charged to revenue) — 3,04 . — 3,14 

Debt Raised in India . .95,77,06 1,07,64,13 


State Provident Fund .. 44,10 

Famine Insurance Fund . . 12,00 

Subvention from the Road 
Development Fund . . . . 

Fund for economic develop- 
ment and improvement 
of rural areas 

'Depredation Reserve Fund 

for Government presses. . 22 

Schedule Ciuites Education 

Fund 5,(X) 


44,10 

12,00 


6 


3,96 


Rs. 

.Deposits of Local Funds— 

Rs. 

District Funds . . 

1,5.S00 

1,55,00 

Other Funds^ . . 

1,57,60 

1*67,60 

Civil Deposits . . 

9,43,05 

9,43,40 

Other Accounts. . 

‘14,32 

19,12 

Advances 

1,21,90 

1,21,59 

Accounts with Reserve 

Bank 

2,20 

2,20 

Su8i>«nie 

6,76,49 

6,42,08 

Cheques and Bills 

12,00,00 

10,00,00 

Loans and Advances 
by the Provincial 

Governments 

1,72,18 

1,14,29 

Total expenditure ..2 

,08,37,78 

1,98,96,82 

Closing balances 

2,31,55 

—2,80,72 

Obanb Total . . 2, 1 0,69,33 

2,01.76,54 


♦ Exclusive of securities worth 46,71. 


Administration. 


G0TER50K. 

His Excellency the Rt. Hon. R. G, Casey, 
C.II., M.O., JD.S.O. 


PaasoNii Staff. 

Secretary to the Governor oj Bengal^ L. 0. Plnnell, 
C.I.E.,I.C.S. 

Deputy Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, 
H. P. Ooodwyn, i.c.s. 

Private Secretary to the Governor of Betigal, Capt. 
J. P. Hughes. 

Military Seeretary, Lieut.-Col. W. 11. B. Peel. 

'Commandant, U. E. the Governor's Body Guard : — 
liieut.-Col. W. 11. B. Peel, 6.0. L. lUlh Lan- 
cers. 

Aides-de^Camp : — Capt. I). M. Clowc.s M.C., 
Capt. Groover and C^pt. Spowers. 

indian Aide-de-Camp, Eisaldar Major and Hony. 
Ueut. Nur Mohammed Khan, Sardar Balm- 
dur, o.B.i. 


Advisers. 

H, S. E. Stevens, i.r.s.; A. do (’. Williams, 
I.c.s.; L. R. Fnwcus, i.c.s.; O. M. Martin, i.c.s. 
and 11. L. Walker, i.c.s. 

Sechetaeiat, 

Chief Seeretary to the Government of Bengal and 

Seeretary Home Department, H. 8. E. Stevens, 
c.s.i.,c.i.R., I.c.s. 

Addl. Secretaries, Home Department, P.D. Martyn, 

0. B.E., I.O.8., and R. A. Dutch, o.B.E., I.c.8. 

Joint Secretary, Home Department, 8. B. Bapat, 

I. c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, Home Department, W. H. 
Saumarez- Smith, m.b.r., i.c.8. 

Addl. Deputy Secreianf, Home Department, Rai 
Saheb 1). M. Gupta. 

Under Secretary, Home Department, D. L. 
Power, I.c.s. 

Commissioner, Civil Supplies, A. de C. WllUams, 
C.I.B., I.c.s. 

, Secretary, Revenue Department, 8. Banerjee, 

1. C.S. (on leave); A. B. Ganguly, x.o.s. 
(officiating). 
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ADMINISTEATION—cowW. 


Secretary, Finance Department, R. L. Walker, 

0. 1.K., I.O.B. 

Secretary, Commerce and Labour Department' 
M. K. KripaJant, i.o.S. j 

Secretary, Legislative Department, G. M. Ratcliff* j 

1. C.8. (on leave) ; Sudhlndra Nath Mukherjcel 
(officiating). 

Secretary, Agriculhire, S. Basu, c.i.E., o.b.e., 
I.C.S. j 

Additional Secretary, S. Dutt, l.c.s. i 

Secretary, Department of Public Tlealth, E. W. 
Holland. I.c.s. 

Secretary, Judicial Department, H. G. WaigUt, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Secretary, Education, Co-operative Credit and 
Rural indebtedmss Departments, K. C. Baaak, 
1 , 0 . 8 . 

Secretary, Communications and Works and\ 
Publicity Departments, B. B. Sarkar, l.C.8. 

PUBLIC Skrvioes Commission. 

A. J. I)a.«»h, C.I.E. , I.c.s., Chairman ; Rai 
Surendra Nath Ray Bahadur, B.I.; Prof. Shahidi 
Suhrawardy, B.A. (Oxon), Members : Rai Bahadur] 
P. B. Rudra, Secretary. 

Misoillameous Appointments. 

Member, Board 0/ Revenue, L. R. Fawcus,! 
O.I.E., I.c.s, 

Director of Public Instruction, Iv, Zakaria, l.K.S 
Director of Public Health, Major M. Jafar, l.M.S. 
Inspector-General of Police, G. II. Manooch,i 
C.I.E., I.P, 

Commissioner, Calcutta Police, R. E. A. Ray 
C.I.E,, l.l». 

Surgeon-General, Colonel W.’ E. R. Diamond, 1 
C.I.E., O.B.E. , J.M.S. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, F. M. InneB, 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Accountant-General, M. Bose, 

Inepector-Oeneral of Prisons, Lt.-Col. M. A. 
Singh, I.M.B. 

Postmaster-General, Col. W. E. Harwot>d, p.s.C. 
Inspector-General of Registration, Babu Digendra 
Nath Shaba. 

Director of Agriculture, N. M. EViau, i.c.s. 
Director of Industries, Dr. A, Karim. 

Director of Public Information, Altai Uiisiiin, M,A. 
Director of Fisheries, Dr, S. L. Hora. 

Protector of Smigrante, Lt.-Cul . Keshav Shadashiv 
Thakur, i.M.6. 

Superintondent, Royal Botanic Garden, CalcuttOf 
Kalipada Biswas, M.a. 

Curator of Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens 
8 . K. Mukerjee, M.Sc., Ph. D. 


Lieutenant-Govebnobs op Bengal. 

Frederick J. Halllday 1854 

John P. Grant 1859 

Cecil Beadon . . ... . . . 1862 

William Grey 1867 

George Campbell 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., k.o.s.i. .. 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, o.s.i 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, k.o.s.i. (Oj)lg.) . . 1879 

A. Rivers Thompson, o.s.i., O.I.B. . . 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, O.S.I. (Oj)7ctaNng) .. 1385 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, k.o.s.i., o.I.e. . . 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, k.o.s.i. . . 1890 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.O.B.X. (Offig.) . . 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.o.s.i. . . 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, c. 8 . 1 . (Offig.) . . 1897 

Sir John Woodbum, k.o.s.i. . . . . 1893 

Died, 2l8t November 1902: 

J. A. Bourdlllon, o.s.i. (Officiating) . . 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K. 0 . 8.1 1903 

Lancelot Hare, c. 8 . 1 ., o.i.B. (Offig.) ,, 1906 

F. A. Slacke (Officiating) 1900 

Sir E. N. Baker, K.o.s.i 1908 

Retired 2l8t September 1911. 

F. W. Duke, O.S.I. (O^eiattng) .. .. 1911 

The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Govebnobs op the Pbesidbnoy op Fobt 
W iLLUM IN Bengal. 

The Kt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 

Skirling, a.o.i.E., K.O.M.Q 1912 

The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldashay, 

G.O.I.E 1917 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton . . . . 1922 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, p.o., 

G. 0 . 1 .E 1027 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, P.o., 

Q.O.B., G.O.I.E. 1932 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Brabourne, g.o.I.B., m.O. 1937 

Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead, 

K.O.S.I. (Temporary) 1939 

ThcRt. Hon. Sir John Arthur Herbert, 

0 . 0 . 1.E . . 1939 

Sir Thomas Rutherford, k.c.S.i., c.i.E. 
(Temporary) . . . . . . . . 1943 

The Rt. Hon. R. Q. Casey, C.H., M.C., 

B.S.O. .. .. .. ., .. H44 
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Bengal Legislative Assembly. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker: The Hon’ble Mr. Syed Nausher All. 

Deputy Speaker : Syed Jalaluddin Hashcmy. 

J^ulana Muhammad Abdul Aziz ; Mlrza Abdul Hafiz ; Mia Abdul Hafiz ; Abdul Hakeem ; 
Mamvi Abdid Hakim ; Maulvi Md. Abdul Hakim Vikrampuri ; Khan Sahib Muhammad Abdul Halim 
MoUa; A. M. Abdul Hamid ; Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah ; Maulvi Abdul Jabbar ; Md. Abdul Jabbar 
^**‘*®*’ *» Karim ; Maulvi Abdul Latif Biswas ; Maulvi Abdul Majid ; Syed 

Abdul Majid ; Dr. Abdul Motaleb Malik ; Khau Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khan ; Maulvi Abdul Wahed 
Bokainagari ; AbduUa-al Mahmood ; Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur Ilahman ; Abdur Bahmau 
Siaaiql ; Abdur Kaschid Mahmood ; Maulvi Md. Abdur Kasheed ; Khan Bahadur Maulvi S. Abdur 
^ux ; Khan Bahadur Shah Abdur llauf ; Maulvi Abdur Bazzak ; Maulvi Mohammad Abdus Shabced; 
^an Itohadur Maulvi Abidur Reza Chowdhurv ; Maulvi Abu Hossain Sarkar: Mahammad Abdul 
Fazl ; Atoulvi Abul Hashim ; Abul Hoasain Ahmed ; Qazi Abul Masud; Maulvi Abul Quasiiii 
^ ' Khan Bahadur Maulana Ahmed AH Enayetpuri ; Maulvi Ahmed All !N^ldl»a ; 

^J^ed Ho^in ; Syed Ahmed Khan ; Khan Bahadur Maulvi Alfazuddin Ahmed ; Khan Sahib 
Aminullah ; Maulvi Md. Amir AH Mia: Khan Bahadur Md. Anwarul Azim; Asimuddlu 
.^med ; Khan Bahadur Maulvi Aulad Hossain Khan ; Maulvi Azhar AH ; Khan Bahadur Haji Badl 
Anmed Chautouri ; Syed Badrudduja ; Dr, Suresh Chandra l^nerjec ; P. Banerji ; I*ramatha Nath 
Banerjee; Sibnath Banerje^ ; Satya Priya Banerji; Mohammad Barat AH; l»remhari Banna; 
Puapajit Barma ; Babu Shyama Prosad Barman: Upendra Natha Barman: Jatindra Nath liasu ; 
San^h Kumar Baau ; Miss P. B. BeU-Hart ; Dr. Gobinda Chandra Bhawinlk ; Sir Henry' Birkmyre, 
Bart ; mbu Lakshml Narayan Biswas ; Raslk Lai Biswas ; Surendra Nath Biswas ; Sarat Chandra 
’-n * Nath Chakrabarty ; Babu Narendra Naravan Chakraharty ; Haripada Chattopadh- 
yay ; Ral Harendra Nath Chaudhuri ; J. \V. Chippendale”; I. A. Clark ; E. E. Corstorphlne ; Pabu 
Kacumnath Das ; Rai Sahib Aniikul Chandra Das ; Babu Manmatha Natii Das : Hal SahH> Monino- 
han Das; Babu Dcbendra Nath Dass ; Babu Khagendra Nath Das Gupta; Dr. J. M. Das Gupta; 
ih Nath Das GupU; Dhirendra Nath Datta; Harendra Nath Dolui; Sukumar Dutta ; 

Miss Mira Dutta Gupta ; Niliarendu Dutta Mazumdar ; Upendranath Pldbar ; Kazi Emhadul Hadue; 
w ^ Chowdiiury; Begtmi Farhat Bano Khanam ; A. K. Fazlul Huq ; Khan Bahadur 

I Rahman ; Khan Bahadur Fazlur .Rahman Myraensingh ; F. F. M. Ferguson ; 

PratuJ Chandra Ganguly ; Atul Krishna Ghose; Giasuddln Ahmed ; D. Gladding, c.T.Ti.; Sliali Syed 
/I Maulvi Golam Rabbani Ahmmad ; R. A. Gomes ; TuM Oliandra Goswami ; 

Chandra Gupta; J. N. Gupta; Damber Singh Guruug ; AMIadj Gyasuddin 
A^ed Oiou^iury ; Nawab Bahadur K. Habibullah of Dacca ; Maulvi Hafizuddin Choudhuri ; 

J Ahmed; K. A, HamllGm ; Syed Hasan AU Chowdhurv; Khun Sahib 

Jwmvi Md. Hasanuzzaman ; Khan Bahadur Maulvi Hasliem AH Khan ; Mrs. Has^lna Murshed, 
Sahib Maulvi Hateraally Jamadar; Rogers Haywood; M. A. F. Hirtzel, O.B.K.; 
Hubert itowan Hwige; Maulvi Idris Ahmed Mia; M. A, H. Ispahani, m.b.e.; Iswar Das Jalan ; 

Maulvi Jalaluddin Alimed; •Syed Jalaluddin Hasherav ; Khan Itahadnr Maulvi 
Jaslmuc^n Ahmed; Maulvi Jonah AH Majumdar; Khan Bahadur Maulvi Kubiruddin Klaui; 
itvi Kazem AH Mlrza; I, O. Kennedy; Debi Prosad KbaiUn; Dcbendra 

Chandra Kumar ; NLshitha Nath Kundu ; Ashutosh I.rfiliirl ; John i.eisk ; George 
McIntosh, c.B.E., Dr. Maflzuddin Ahmed ; Khan Sahib Maulvi Maflzzudin Ahmed ; L. T. Maguire ; 

I^^lmdur Uday Chand Mahatab of Burdwan ; Nikunja lieharl Maiti; Aclwalta 
Maji; :^bu Jnanendra Chandra Majumdar ; Mrs. Hemaprova ilajumdar ; Iswar ('hatidra 
Mai ; Ainrita Ball Alandal; Banku Behaii Mandal ; Birat Clmndm Mandal ; Rai Sahib Jagat Chandra 
Man^ ; Jogendra Nath Mandal ; Krishna li-asad Mandal ; Maulvi Maniriiddin Akhand ; Maulana 
^ Maqbal Hossain; Al-Hadj Maulvi Masud AU Khan Pannl; J. II. 
M 1 Mohammad Israil; Khan Bahadur Mohammed All; Md. Mohsiu AH ; Dr. Syan»a- 
prasad Mwkerjeo; George Morgan, c.i.e.; Maulvi M. Moslem All Mollah ; Maulvi Mohammad 
Bahadur Maulvi Syed Muhammad Afzal ; Maulvi Muhammad Ibralum; 
SolSy} ; Khan Baiiadur Dr. Syed Muhammad Siddlquc ; Khan Baiiadur 

Maulvi Mulmm^ Solalman ; Dhirendra Narayan Mukerji ; B. Mukherjeo ; Tarak Nath Muklierjee, 
M '» Sharat Chandra Kukherji ; Muknnda Beharl Mullick ; liilln Beliary 
^ ^®*^bto8h Mullick ; Nawab Khan Bahadur MusliarrutI Hossain ; Syed M-ustagawsal 

Haqoe ; Jiteulvi Mustafa AH Dewau ; Maharaja Srlschandra Nandy of Cosslmbazar ; Nawabzada 
Clinudra Nosker ; IThe Hon’ble Mr. Syed Nausber AH ; Khwaja Sir Nazim- 
uddln, K.c.i.E. ; K. Nooruddln ; H. R. Norton, M.B.E. ; Barada Prosauna Pain ; Sir Hari SanktT I’aul ; 
^imndi LaU P(gdar ; J. A. Powell ; Prasanna Deb Raikut ; Maulvi lUjibuddln Tarafdar ; Ramlz- 
5S2? Ahmed ; Kamal Krishna Ray ; Razaur Rahman Khan ; Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy ; 

7rJ ^^*^Chandra Roy ; Dhananjoy Roy ; Ktran Sankar Roy ; Manmatha Nath Ibn' ; 

'* saflruddin Alimcd ; Syed Sahabe Alum ; 8. A. Salim ; Dr. SanauUah ; Dr. 
NjUnaksha Sanyal ; S^nka Sekhar Sanyal ; Babu Madhusudan Barker ; liabu Nagendra Nath Sen ; 
Atul f^a ; Dhirendra Nath Sen : Kal Bahadur Jogesh Clmndra Sen ; Mrs. Nellie Sen Gupta ; 

^ulvi ^jul Islam; Khwaja Sliahabuddin, o.b.e.; Sahebdali ; Sbamsuddln Ahmed ; Shainsudiiln 
Ahmed Khandkar ; Maulana Shamsul Huda ; Babu Kshetra Nath Blngha ; Maharaja Bhupendra 

♦ Deputy Speaker, Bengal L^lslative Assembly, f Speaker, Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
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Bengal Legislative Council. 

Chandra Singha of Susnng ; Brljwt Manindra Bhusan Slnha ; Bahu Litta Munda Sirdar ; T. N. Smart ; 
I>. Smyth Oftbotirne ; A. F. Stark ; 11. A. H. Stevenson ; H. 8. Sulirawardy ; Harendra Kumar Sur ; 
Tainizuddin Klian ; C. M. Thorman ; Promatha Banjan Thakur ; Maulvi Haji Tofel Ahmed Chou^ 
dhury ; Maulvi Valiur Kahman ; J. R. Walker ; W. A. M. Walker, o.b.e.; R, B. Wliitehead ; W,C. 
Wordsworth, C.I.E.; Yousuf Mirza; Yustif All Choudhury; Maulvi Zahur Ahmed Chowdhury: 
A. M. A. Zaman ; Maulvi Zillur Rahaman Shah Choudhury. 

iSecretiirj/ to the Assembly ; K. AH Afzal, Bar-at-Law ; 

Firet and Second Assisstant Secretaries : A. R. Miikharji, Msc., B.L., and Khan Sahcb Quazi 
Muhammad Sadrul Ola; Registrar: Maulvi Munzura Quadari. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President : The Honourable Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, k.c.i.e. 

Deputy President : Klian Bahadur Abdul Hamid Chowdhury. 

Khan Sahib Fariduddin Ahmed; Khan Bahadur Kaziruddin Ahmad; Mesbahuddin Ahmed; 
Nur Ahmed; Sultanuddin Ahmed; Khan Sahib Nurul Amin; Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz; 
Kader Baksh ; Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee ; Bhirendra Lai Barua ; Keajiiddin Bhuiya ; 
Shrish Chandra Chakraverti ; Moazzemali Choudhury ; Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamid Chowdhury ; 
Khorshed Alain Chowdhury; Hamidul Huq Chowdhury ; nun)ayuii Reza Chowdhury ; C.E. Clarke ; 
D. J. Cohen ; Lalit Chandra I)as ; Bankim Chandra Batta ; Karendra Chandra Batta ; 
Mrs. K. B’Rozario; Mrs. Labonya Probha Butt; Kamini Kumar Dutta ; R. W. N. Ferguson; 
Klian Bahadur Abdul Gofran ; Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain ; Latafat Hossain ; 
Mohammad Hossaiu ; Miingutaram Jaipuria; Alhadj Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Jan ; 
Hiimayun Kabir ; Maulana Muhammad Akram Khan ; W. B. 0. Laidlaw ; Abdul I^atif ; 
Nagendra Nath Malialanobis ; Rai Bahadur Brojendra Mohan Maitra ; Haridas Mazumdar ; Khan 
Sahib Subidall Molla ; Klian Bahadur Til. A. Morain, o.i.E ; Naresh Nath Mookerjee ; Bankim 
Chandra Mukerji ; T. B. Niinmo ; Rnnajit Pal Chowdhury ; Khan Bahadur Mukhlesur Rahman ; 
Rai Sahib Jogendra Nath Ray ; Br. Kumud Sanker Ray ; Amulyadhone Roy ; Biien Roy ; 
Rai Bahadur Radhica Bhusan Roy ; Birendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury ; Krishna Chandra Roy 
Chowdhury, O.b.e. ; Sacbindra Narayan Sanyal ; Khan Bahadur M. Shamsuzzoha ; The Hon’ble Sir 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy ; Br, Kasiruddin Talukdar ; Khan Sahib Maulvi Wahiduzzaman. 

Se-'nitary : Br. S. K. 1). Gupta, M. A. (Cantab.), LL.M. (Cantab.), IL.D. (Dublin), Bar-at*Law; 
Assistant Secretary : S. A. K. Hussain, b.l. ; Registrar: T. M. Paul, b.a. 
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Bihar. 


As In tha oaae of Bombay Presidency, the 
provlDoe known hitherto as Bihar and Orissa 
has sudered a territorial diminution owing to 
the constitution of the Orissa Division as a 
separate province. The following details there- 
fore appertain to the new Biliar province after 
the separation erf Orissa as from April 1, 1986. 

Bihar lies between 20** 80* and 27**- 80' N. 
Utltude and between 82*'.81' and 88*’-26' E. 
longitude and includes the provinoes of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, and Is bounded on the 
north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district 
of Bengal ; on the eastby Bengal and the Bay of 
Bengal ; on the south by the new province of 
Orissa; and on the west by the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh and the Central Provinoes. 

The area of the territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bibar is 69,848 square 
miles. The States in Chota Nagpur which 
were included In the Province have since the 
let April 1933 been transferred to the control 
of the Resident, Eastern States and no longer 
form part of the Province. Chota Nagpur is a 
mountainous region which separates them from 
the Centra] Indian matean. Bihar comprises the 
valley of the Ganges from the spot where it 
issues from the territories of the Governor of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh till 
it enters Bengal near Rajmabal. South of 
Bihar lies Chota Nagpur. FoUowIng the main 
geographical lines there are four Civil Divisions 
with headqnarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirhnt), Bhagalpur and Ranchi (for Ohota 
KagpurJ. The headqnarters of Government 
are at Patna. The new capital which lies 
between the Uilltary Cantonment of Dlnapore 
and the old civil station of Bankipore is 
known as **Patna,*' the old town being called 
•* Patna City/* 

The People. 

The Province has a population of 36,340,151 
persons. Even so with 521 persons per square 
mile, Bihar Is more thickly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
whidi can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been stea^ly inoreasmg. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 
ene-flfth of urban population of the province. 
Anlmlsts account lor 6*7 percent. These are 
Inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. 

Industries. 

Although there is a great deal of mineral 
wealth in Chota Nagpur and important industries 
are developing in connection with it, still for the 
hulk of the population of the province agricul- 
ture continues to be the basic occupation. Over 
80 per cent, of the population depends wholly on 
Agncolture, while only 7.8 depends on industries. 

The soil throughout the whole of that portion 
of the Indo-Gangetic plain lying within the 
provincial botmdarieB Is extremely fertile, parti- 
cularly In NorUi Bihar, in parts of which the 
density of the population is more than 900 people 
to the square mile. The province occupies a 
tranBitional position between Bengal with Its 


damp climate so suitable for the paddy crop 
and the provinces to the north and west where 
larg^ irri^tion schemes have had to be provided 
to enable the soil to produce Its bounty. As in 
Bengal, rice is by far the most Important crop 
as it occupies normally an area of approximately 
12 million acres or about 62 per cent, of the 
net cropped area of the province. In 1942-48 
the area under rice was 9,291.200 acres. As 
canal irrigation is available only in the Sone 
valley and to a moderate extent in Champaran 
District, the lmi)ortance of the south-west mon- 
soon to the province of Bihar cannot be over- 
estimated. ^ 

In addition to the rice crop, however, other 
grain crops are grown on a tolerably large scale. 
Of the monsoon cereals, maize is grown In a 
normal area of about 16 lakhs of acres while 
In the cold weather wheat and barley are exten- 
sively grown and occupy approximately 13 
lakhs of acres. The cultivation of oilseeds like 
castor, mustard and linseed forms a largo and 
important part of the agriculture of Bihar, the 
normal area under spring oilseeds being estimated 
at more than 17 lakhs of acres. The areas 
under maize, wheat, barley and spring oilseeds in 
1943-44 were 1,513,100 acres, 1,220,800 acres, 
1,279,100 acres and 1,504,300 acres respectively. 

After the United Provinces, Bihar Is the most 
important white sugar area in India, some 26 
per cent, of the total production of white sugar 
in the country being turned out lu Bihar factories. 
The importance of the agricultural aspect of the 
Industry cannot be overestimated as nearly 
4 crore of rnpees have been paid to the growers 
In the past season 1942-43 for cane purchased 
and crushed by the factories. Apart from this, 
numbers of young graduates and a large labour 
force find emplojmient at the factories from year to 
year. Tl» numbiEr of factories in the province has 
risen from 12 In 1931-32 to 8i at the present time. 
Jute is also an important erop and is confined 
almost entirely to the Purnea district on the 
Bengal border where about 95 per cent, of the 
total crop lu the province is produced. The 
total area under the jute crop was 202,200 
acres in 1943-44 but little of the produce is 
manufactured within the province. 

Tobacco is a crop of increasing importance in 
the province and one which is likely to expand 
In importance. The area under the crop in 
1043-44 was 110,000 acres. Thqre are two 
factories at present in the province. 

Mannfactores. , . , 

Opium was formerly, with indigo^ the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
queoce of the agreement with the Ghiuese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed. 
At Mongbyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have ere^ied one of tbe largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown mueb more extensivdiy. The 
Ts^a Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singbbbam district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary Industries 
arc springing np In their vicinity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agrlcnltnral Implements, JAd., Enfield 
Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
limited, and Indian Bteel Wire Prodneta. The 
population of Jamdiedpar U rapidly approaob- 
Ing 100,000 and It consumes li miUlou 
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tons of coal annaally. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most important of the mineral Industries in the 
province, llie coalfltdds in the Manbhum 
District have nndergone an extraordinary 
development In the past twenty years, while 
valuable new fields arc being developed 
at Eamgarh, Kokaro and ICaranpura in 
Hazarlbagh. This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre In the world 
both on aooouiti of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Manbhum, Paiamau. Banchl, the 
Santal Farganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 
Cement la the other important industry of the 
province which is produced from the lime- 
stones available in Palaman and Shababad. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Go vemor-ln-Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Beform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branches, ris. : — (1) the Btilldings and Boads 
which Includes Hallways, Electrical and 
Public Health Engineering Branches and (2) 
Irrigation. There is only one Chhsf Engineer, 
in charge of both the branches, who is also 
Secretary to the Provincial Government with 
a temporary Second Cliicf Engineer and 
Additional Secretary and an Engineer Officer 
as Under- Secretary In the Buildings and Roads 
branch and a Deputy Chief Engineer who also 
acts as Dy. Secy, to Govt. In addition to tlie 
above, there is another Deputy Secretary in 
charge of Emergency Irrigation Scheme initiated 
by Govt., in connection with the Grow More 
Food Campaign in Bihar, and an Assistant 
Secretary In the Irrigation bran<;h under him. 
TJie Electrical work of the Rfovince Is carried 
out by an Electric Inspector and Electrical 
Engineer and a staff of sul>ordiimtee ; while the 
Public Health Engineering works are looked 
after by a Public Health Engineer who Is in 
charge of the P. H. Engineering Department 
and a staff of subordinates. 

The post-war Road Development d* Planning 
is carried out by an Engineer as si>eclal officer 
and a staff of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is con* 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Fstna. lo the administration of civil iustiee 
below the High Court are the District Judges os 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Mnnslffs. The Jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognisable by the Civil Courts. It does not; 


however, Inclode the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary Jurisdiction of a Munslf extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subieet 
matter In dispute does not exceed Bs. 1,000 
though the limit may be extended to Bs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Beeslons Judge bears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third das* powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It Is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or Importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. 
In the Santal Parganas and in the Chota Nag- 
pur Division the Deputy Commissioners and 
their subordinates hear rent snits. In the 
Santal Parganas the Deputy Commissioner and 
his subordinates also exercise civil powers. 

Land Tenure. 

Almost the whole of the province of Bihar 
is covered by the permanent Settlement of 
1703. A number of estates are held direct by 
Government, having come into the direct 
management of Government in various ways. 
Other estates are managed temporarily by the 
Board of Revenue under the Court of Wards 
Act, while In Chota Nagpur a number of estates 
are managed by Managers appointed under tbs 
Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act. There 
are two Tenancy Acts in force in the Province:-— 
In Bihar the Bihar Tenancy Act Is In force. 
This is the same as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1885, with a number of important differences 
consequent on recent amendments of the Aet. 
In Chota Nagpur, which is largely inhabitated by 
aboriginal peoples, the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act, 1908, an Act specially adopted to their re- 
quirements, is in force. It has also recently 
\jndergone several important amendments bene- 
ficial to the people of Chota Nagpur. There is a 
third tenancy system in the Santal Parganas 
where the tenancy law is contained in Regula- 
tion HI of 1872 and II of 1886 and the record- 
of-rights prepared in the settlement. Finally 
in a small part of South Bihar where there is a 
large aboriginal population a special chapter 
of the Bihar Tenancy Act designed to prevent 
alienation of land by aborigines is in force. 

Throughout the province a 83 nitem of periodic 
settlements is in vogue. In these settlements 
the maps and cadastral ledgers are revised and 
fair rents settled. In many districts the 
settlement records are now out of date and 
in one or two it is nearly 40 yeart since the 
last settlement was undertaken. 

In the greater part of the Santal Parganas 
and in many parts of Chota Nagpur the head- 
men system prevails. The usual practice is 
that the headmen are responsible (or the 
collection of the rents and their payment to 
landlords after deduction of a percentage as 
their remuneration. Special steps have been 
taken In the settlements to record the rights 
and duties of the headmen, and the sMcial rights 
and privileges of certain privileged classes of 
tenants among the aboriginals. 
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Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and Regis- 
tration are each under the general direction of 
Government, supervised and inspected by an 
Inspector-General with a staff of assistants. The 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt is also Inspector- 
General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
three Deputy Inspectors-Oeneral and 24 Super- 
intendents. There are also 24 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 48 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. There is a college for the training of 
ofBcers and two Schools for the training of recruit 
constables. Both the institutions have selected 
Police officers on their staff. A Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department has also been formed for 
the collection and distribution of information 
relating to prof^ional criminals and criminal 
tribes whose operations extend beyond a stogie 
district and to control, advise, and assist in in- 
vestigations of crime of this class and other 
serious action which its assistance may be 
invoked. There are 11 companies of Un- 
mounted Military Police and one Squadron and 
two troops of Mounted Military Police which 
are maintained as reserves to deal with serious 
and organised disturbances and perform no 
ordinary civil duties. 

Edacation. 

The poeltl<ni of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto ( 9 . e.) showing In great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. The 
mass literacy movement which has been in- 
augurated in Bihar for the education of adults 
is an interesting feature of the educational 
programme of the province. 


There is a University at Patna, whose funo- 
tiona are described under the Indian 
Universities, V.) 

Medical. 

The Medloal Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitais who 
is a Member of tbe Indian Medical Service. 
Under him there are 16 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of tbe dis- 
tricts at the headqnarters of which they are 
stationed. 57 hospitals <& Dispensaries are 
maintained by Government in addition to 632 
Dispensaries maintained by Local bodies. 
Railways, private persons, etc. 6,138,988 
patients including 1,17,757 in-patients were 
treated in all the dispensaries in 1943. The total 
Income of the dispensaries maintained by 
Government and Local Bodies including that 
of the private aided institutions amounted to 
Rs. 38,31,194/8. 

There is a large mental hospital for Europeans 
at Ranchi receiving patients from Assam, Bihar, 
Bengal, Baluchistan, the C. P., the N.W.F.P., 
Orissa, the Punjab and the United Provinces 
and another similar institution for Indians for 
the treatment of mental patients from Bihar, 
Orissa and Bengal. A sanatorium has been 
established at Itki in the district of Ranchi for 
the treatment of tuberculosis. There Is a 
Medical College at Patna with a large and well 
equipped hospital attached to it including an 
institute for Radium treatment. There is a 
Medical School at Darbhanga which also has a 
largo hospital attached to it. Centres for 
anti-rabic treatment have been opened at Patna 
and other suitable places in the province. 

Tlio province has a laboratory for the prepara- 
tion of cholera phage and bacterio-phage which 
are supplied to other provincial Governments 
also for use in the prevention of epidemics. 


Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Thomas George Rutherford, 
K.C.S.I., O.I.E., i.o.s. 

Personal Staff. 

Seerdaryto Governor, D. H. Crofton, m.u.E., l.c.S. 
Military Secretary to Governor, Li.-Col. R.A. 
DesalU. 

Aide-ds-Camps, Captain R.E. J’oricr and Flying 
Officer. R. Cameron, (R. A. A. F.) 

Uonorary A. D. Cs., Lt.-Cal. W. N. R. Kemp, 
Lieut. N, Sinha A. Risaldar Major A Hoiiy. 
Capt. Abdul Latif, Khan Bahadur, o. n. i., 

I. 1>.S.M. 

Advisers to H. E. the Governor. 

E. 0 . Ansorge, c.s.i., n.i.E., i.o.s., R.E. llu‘!scll, 
c.s.i., I.o.s. and J. W. Iloulton , o.i.e., 

IC.8. 

Secretariat. 

Chi^ Secretary to Government, Political and 
Appoinimeni Departments, J. Bowstead, m.o., 
O.I.B., I.C. 8 . 

SeerelAry to Government, Finance Department, 

J. 8. Hardman, o.b.E., I.o.s. 

Seefetofy to Government, Supply & Price Control 
Dept. J. 8 . WUcock, O.B.E., 1.0.8. 


ISecy. to Govt. Pev. cb hobonr Dept., .Khan 

( Bahadur S. M. Amir. 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 
W. W. Dal/.b-I, 0 I K., I.o.s,, Bar-at-Law. 

Chief ting, it Secretary to Government, P.W.D., 
A. E. Green, o.b.e.. m.o., i.s.k. 

Second Chief Engineer {Military TTor^K) <Se Addl. 
Secy, to Govt., P.W.D., W. L. Murrell, O.D.R., 
I.S.K. 

Dy, Chief Engineer, and Dy. Secy, to Govt., 
Irrigation, K. B. Abdul Karim, I.S.K. 

Dy. Secy. Emergency, Irrig tion, S. A, Amir, I.S.K. 

Secretary to Government, Education, Dev. d: Emig. 
Departments, S. N. Mozumder, i.o.s. 

Secretary to Government, Local Self-Government 
Department, E. T. Pride/iux, o.R.E., 1.0.8. 

Secretarj/ to Government, Legislative Department, 
llai Bahadur K. C. Roy. 

Public Service Commission (for Bibar, C.P. and 
Bcrar and (irissa), E. A. O. Perkin, o.i.E., 
I.P. (Rtd.) ; Chairman ; Abdul Latif Khan, 
b.a , L.L.B. and Ilajandharl SlubaT O.I.R., 
Members ; Dr. U. C. Seth, M.A., pli.D. 
(Lond.), Secretary. 
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GOVEBNOBS OF BIHAB. 


Lord Slnha of Ealpur, P.O., K.O. . . 1920 
Sir Henry Wheeler, K.O.S.I., K.0.I.K«, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 1021 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 

K.0.8.I,, K.0.1.K 1027 

Sir James David Sifton, E.o.B.l., 
K.c.i.B.,l.o.S. .. .. 1932 

Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, O.O.I.B., 
K.O.S.I., i.o.s 1937 


Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart, K.O.I.B., 
K.O.S.I., I.o.s 

Sir Thomas George Kutherford, K.o.S.i., 

K.O.I.B., 1.0.8 

Sir Robert Francis Mudic, K.O.I.E., O.S.I., 

O.I.B., O.U.E., I.O.B 

Sir Thomas George Rutherford, K.o.s.i., 
O.I.E., i.c.s 


1939 

1943 

1943 

1944 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spmker : Va<‘ant. 

Deputy Speaker : Abdul Bari, M.A. 

Secretary : Salyld Anwar Yuaoof, Bar-at-Law. 

Deputy Secretary : Babn Baghu Nath Prasliad, M.A., B.L. (On deputation as 
Secretary to tlie Bihar and Orissa National Service Labour Tribunal, Vatua.) 

Aftdt. Secretary: Balm Bishesw.ir Prasad. 

Shrikrishna Sinha {South Sadr Monyhyr General Rural ) ; Anugrah Narayan Sinha 
{Aurangabad General Rural)', Dr. Saiyid Mahmud {North Champaran Sadr Muhammadan 
Rural) ; Jagial Chaudhuri {South-West Pumea General Rural, Reserved seat) ; Krishna 
Bailabh Sahay {Central Hazaribagh General Rural) ; Jagat Narayan TaI {Patna Division 
General Urban) ; Sarangdhar Sinha {Patna City General Urban ) ; Binodanand Jha {Deoghar 
cum Jamtara General Rural ) ; Shivanandan Praahad Mandal {Madkipura General Rural ) ; 
Jimiit Bahan Sen {Chota Nagpur Division General Urban) ; Jagjivan Bam {East Central 
Shahabad General Rural, Reserved seat ) ; Sayecdul Haqq {Central Darbhanga Muhammadan 
Rural ) ; Shyain Narayan Singh {East Bihar General Rural ) ; Srimati Saraswati Devi {Bhagal- 
pur Town Women's General Urban ) ; Srimati Kamakhya Devi {Patna Women's General Urban ) ; 
Srimati Sharda Kumari Devi {Muzaffarpur Town Women's General Urban ) ; Dr. Raghunandan 
Prasliad {South Sadr Monghyr General Bural Reserved seat); Vindhyeshvari Prashad Varma 
{Tirhut Division General Urban ) ; Jamuiia Karjce {East Madhubani eum Bahera General 

Rural); Abdul Bari {North Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural); Birendra Bahadur 
Sinha {South Gaya General Rural ) ; Devendra Nath Samanta {Singnbhum General Rural ) ; 
Harihishore Pd. {Banka General Bural); Harihar Sinha {Sasaram General Rural); Pra- 

bhunath Sinha {East Gopalganj eum Mashrakh and Marhuura General Rural ) ; Hargobind 
Misra {Buxar General Bural ) ; Pandit Gupteshwar Pandey {Bhabua General Rural) ; Hari- 
nandan Singli {North-Easi Shahabad General Rural); Budlian llai Verma {East Central Shahabad 
General Rural) ; Indra De.wan Saran Singh {Central Patna General Rural) ; Shyam Nandan 
Sinha {Dinapore General Rural) ; Pandit Sheel Bhadra Yajce {Barh General Rural ) ; Bundl 

Ram {Nawada General Rural, Reserved seat ) ; Dip Narayan Sinha {North-East Hajipur General 
Rural); Rameharitra Singh (IVest Begusarai Gmeral Rural)' Kalika Prashad Singh 
{Jamui General Rural) ; Harlvana Sahay {South-West Champaran Sadr General Rural); 
Vlshwanath Shigh {North Bettlah General Rural)', Thakur Ramnandan Sinha {North Sitamarhi 
General Rural); Ramoshis Thakur Sitamarhi General Rural); Biresh Dutta Sinlia 

{West Saran Sadr General Rural); Dwarkanath Tiwari {East Saran Sadr General Rural); 
Narayan Prashad Sinlia {North-East Siwan General Rural); Shiveshvar Prasad Narayan 
Sinha Sharma (.S'ouf/i-BVaf Sirmn General Rural); Gorakh Prashad {East Champaran Sadr 
General Rural) ; Gaurlshankar Dalmia {Bhagalpur Division General Urban ) ; Ganesh Prashad 
{North-West Champaran Sadr General Rural); Pandit Biddyanath Misra {South Bettiah 
General Rural) ; Ram Basawan Babidas ( Ifert Gojtalganj General Rural Reserved seat ) ; Balgo- 
bind Bhagat {North Bettiah General Rural, Reserved seat) ; Shivanandan Ram {East Muzaffarpur 
Sadr General Rural, Reserved seat); Mahesh Prashad Sinlia {East Muzaffarpur Sadr General 
Rural); Jamuna Prasad Sinlia {Nawada General Rural); Rajeshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha 
(North-West Satnastipur General Rural); Chet Nath Jha {South Madhubani General Rural); 
Nirapada Mukharii {North Sadr Monghyr General Rural); Praraatha Bhattasaii {Singhbhum 
General Rural)', ^jendra Narayan Chaudhuri {North Madhubani Geiutal Rural) ; Suryya- 
nandan Thakur (Darbhanga Sadr General Rural ) ; Ramcliaran Sinha {South-East Samasti- 
pur General Rural); •Brahraadeo Narayan Singh {East Begiuiarai General Rural); Shivadhari 
Sinlia {North Bhagalpur Sadr cum Kishanganj General Rural ) ; Tika Ram Majhi {South Manbhum 
Gettered Rural, Reserved seat ) ; Rasika Ho {Singhbhum General Rural, Resert'ed seat ) ; Ahmad 
Ohafoor (Norf/i- TFcsf Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural); Nur Hassan {Saran Sadr Muhammadan 
Rural); H. B. Chandra {Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory Labour); l^meshwar Prashad Sinlia 
(.SowM-TFesf Uajipur General Rural); Rajendra Miara {Supaul General Rural); Suklilal Singh 
(Giridih cum Chatra General Rural); Karu Dusadh {Gindin eum Chatra General Rural, Reserved 
seat) ; Deokl Nandan Prashad {Ranchi Sadr General Rural ) ; Klshori Lai Kundu {East Pumea 
General Rural); Dheer Narayan Chand {SotUh-West Pumea General Rural); Buddhinath Jha 
{Godda General Rural) ; Bhaghau Chandra Das {Santal Parganas Sadr General Rural ) ; Debu 
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Mvmu {Pdkaur cum JtajmahcU General Rund^ Reeerved $eat)i Brliloll Dokanla (Pakaur cum 
Rajmahal General Rured) ; Bam Bhagat {Ranchi Sadr General Ruralt Betehed seat ) ; HaQa Zafar 
Hasan (Patna Division Muhammadan Urban) \ Jadnbftiu Sahay (South-West Palamau General 
Rural ) ; Amblka Gharan Mallik (North Manbhum General Rural ) ; Bam Fraaad (Bast Bihar General 
Ruralt Reserved seat): Klshore Barayan Sinha (North Gaya General Rural) \ 

Sunder Mabto (South-Bast Samastipur General Rural, Reserved seat): Bam Baras Das 
(Madhipura General Rural, Reserved seat) * Puma Chandra Mltia (Khvmti General Rural)\ Haj- 
kishore Sinha (North-Bast Palamau General Rural)', Jitu Bam (North-Bast Palamau General Rural, 
Reserved *«U); Chakreshvar Kumar Jain (The Bihar Chamber of Commerce)', Muhammad Islamu- 
ddin (North-East Kishanganj Muhammaaan Rural); Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha (University); 
ICuntndra Hath Mookherjee (The Indian Mining FedercUion ) ; Khan Baliadur Abdul Jalil (Tirfad 
Muhammadan Urban ) ; Badnil Hasan (Hajipur Muhammadan Rural ) ; Khan Bahadur Saghirul 
Haqq. (Qopalganj Muhammadan Rural); Tajamul Husain (Sitarnarhi MuhUmmadan Rural); 

Hafls Shaikh Muhammad Sani (Uetiiah Muhammadan Rural); Khan Baliadur Nawab Abdul Wahab 
BJann (Bfutgalpitr Division Miihammadan Urban); Shaikh Shafiqul Haqq (South-East Pumea Sadr 
Muhammaaan Rured ) ; Salyld Muhammad Minnatullah( Madhipura cum Supaul Muhammadan Rural); 
Muhammad Mahmud (Bhagalpur Sadr cum Banka Muhammadan Rural); Khan Bahadur Chaudurl 
Sharafat Husain (Shahabad Muhammadan Rural) ; Nasvob Uhaudhuri Mahammad Nazlrul Hasan 
(North Monghyr Muhammadan Rural); Sharfuddin Hasan (Bast Patna Muhammadan Rural); 
Shaikh Ziaur Eahman (Araria Muhammadan Rural); Muhammad Shad ^(North-East Dar- 
bhanga Muhammadan Rural); Muhammad Abdul Majeed (South Champaran Sadr Muham- 
madan Rural); Muhammad Yunus (West Patna Muhammadan iRwrul) ; Bameshwar-^artiad 
Singh, M.B.B. (Patna Division Landholders); Qtizl Muhammad Ilyas (Manbhum Muhammadan 
Rural); Muhammad Latifur Bahman (West Gaya Muhammadan Rural); Bara Lai Kandarp 
Nath Shah Deo (Qumla cum Simdega General Rural ) ; Kumar Bajkishore Nath Shah 
Deo (Chota Nagpur Division Landholders); Muhammad Tahir (North Purnea Sadr 
Muhammadan Rural); B. Wilson Haigh, M.l. chem. E. (Chota Nagpur European); 
E. G. Munna (The Bihar Planters* AssocuUion); Muhammad Qaslm (Sitvan Sadr 
Muhammadan Rural); Gulu Dhopa (Central Manbhum General Rural, Reserved seat); 
Ignes Beck (Indian Christian); Boniface Lakra (Oumla cum Shnfbega General Rural, 
Reserved seal); Khan Bahadur 3. Mohluddin Ahmad (Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan 
Urban); AJlt Prashad Singh Deo (Central Manbhum General Rural); Lady Anise 
Imam (Patna City Muhammadan Women* s General Urban); Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan 
Sinha, O.l.n. (Tirhut Division Landholders); Khan Bahadur Haji r>haikh Mahmud Hasan 
Khan (Hazaribagh Muhammadan Rural) ; Saiyid Naimul Haq (South Santal Parganas Muham- 
madan Rural) ; W. H, Merrick, o.B.E. (Patna and Tirhut cum Bhagalpur European) ; Saiyid 
Nsjmul Hasan (East Gaya Muhammadan Rural); Khan Baheb Shaikh Muliamxnad Fazlur Bahman 
(North-West Kisluinganj Muhammadan Rural); Surya Mohan Thakur (Bhigalpur Division 
Landholders) Zainuddln Hosain Meerza (South Kishanganj Muhammadan Rural); Shaikh 
Bamzan Ait (Ranchi cum Singhbhum Muhammadan Rural) ; Saiyid Jafar Imam (Patna City 
Muhammadan Urban); Pandit Gobindpati Tlwarl (West Gopalganj General Rural); Natba Bam 
(Jamshedpur Factory Labour). 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President. — The Hon’ble Sir Bajivaranjan Prasad Sinha, Kt., M.l. 

Secretary. — Saiyid Anwar Yusoof, Bar-at-Law. 

Bal Brijraj Krishna (Electedjyy the Bihar Legislative Assembly) ; Bans! Lai (Elected by the Bihar 
Legislative Assembly) ; Puneydeo Sharma (Elected by the Bihar Legislative Assembly) ; Gajindra 
Narayan Stnph (Elected by the Bihar Legislative Assembly); Badlia Govind Prashad (Elected by 
the Bthar Legislative Assembly) ; Shah Muhammad Umair (Elected by the Bihar Legislative Assembly) ; 
Qur Sahay Lai (Nominated) ; Bai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha (Hazaribagh cum Membhum General) ; 
Brajnandan Prasad (Nominated) ; Abdul Ahad Muhammad Noor (Elected by the Bihar Legislative 
Assembly ) ; Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi (Gaya cum Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan ); Shyama 
Prasad Sinha (Elected by the Bihar Legislative Assembly ) ; Khan Bahadur Nawab Saiyid Shah 
Wajid Hussain (Elected by the Bihar Legislative Assembly ) ; Naresh Mohan Thakur (BhagUlpur 
cum Pumea General) ; Bai Sahib Samuel Purtl (Nominated) Blshwanath Prashad Narayan Singh 
(Saran cum Champaran General) ; Salyld Mobarak All (Tirhut Division MxJiammadan) ; Mrs. 
Malcolm Sinha (NomimtUd); Bal Bahadur Maheshwar Prasad Narayan Singh (Musajjarpur 
OenerdD ; Hal Bahadur Shyamaandan Sahay O.I.B. (Elected by the Bihar liSgUlative Aeeembly) ; 
Bal Sahib Nalini Kumar Sen (BancAi and Palamau cum Singhbhum General); Bamjiwan Himat 
Singka (Monghyr cum Santal Parganas General ) ; Baja Bahadur Harihar Prasad ^Narayan 
Singh, o.B.E. (Goya General); Khan Bahadur Saijid Muhammad Ismail (Patna cum Shahafiai 
Muhammadan) ; Jamilur Bahman (Bhagal^r Division Muhammadan) ; Alan Campbell Combe 
(Bihar European); Ganga Nand Singh (Darbhanga General). 
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Oonaeqnent on the separation of Sind from 
the Bombay Province at from April 1, 1086, 
Bombay has snffered a dimlnTitlon territorially 
and otherwise. The following details relate to 
Bombay minua Sind. 

The Bombay Province now stretches along 
the west coast of India, from Oujerat In the 
Kmth to S^anara in the South. It has an area 
of 76,443 square miles and a popnlation of 
20,840,840. Geographical^ incinded in the 
Province but imd«r the Government of India 
is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,176 square miles and a population 
of 2,855,010. There are no States In politi- 
cal relations with the Government of Bom- 
bay, as they are all now under the ^vem- 
ment of India. 

The Province embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, dimate and people. In the Province 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Gardeq oflhdia. South of Bombay City the 
Province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these eome the Earnatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Xonkan, a rice- growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make oommunioation difficult. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
dimat^ Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism 
although long under the dominion of powerful 
Hahomedan kings. Here there is an amplitude 
of caste divisions, and the people, who although 
softened by prosperity, are amount the keenest 
trading races in the world. The Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
•very three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
par cent, are Mahrattas. The Kamatic is the 
wnd of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Eonkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Three main 
langueget are spoken, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kannada with Urdu a rough linoua 
/ranea where English has not penetrated. The 
main castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Indnstrles. 

The principal Industry is agricnltorei which 
supports sixty*lour per cent, of the popu- 
latioii. In Gujarat the soils are of two classes, 
the black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Bioach cottons, the finest In India, and alluvial, 
which under oaralol cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Italra makes, splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil oharacteristie of the Deccan is 
black eoB» which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and tn certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Eonkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
4 


regions; and tn the south tbs Dbarwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the oest in India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
gation, and the harvest Is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall; supplemented by 
well irrigation. "A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, la 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drou^t. More than any other part of India 
the Province has been scourged by famine 
and plague. The evils have not been unmixed; 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise In the values of all produce; 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
I as be pays this assessment be cannot be dis- 
possessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no Inconsiderable place. Tbs 
mineral wealth of the Fiovinee is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The bandloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs ofAbmedabad and fiurat. 
Bombay silverware has ^a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modem lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
In the headquarter city, Bombay, and in Ahme- 
dabad. 

Number of Looms in Bombay Island. 66,179 
Number of Spindles In Bombay Island. 28,34,052 

Number of bands employed in the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island 
(daily average) 1,29,642 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island (In candies of 

784 lbs.) 7,25,965 

Number oi Spindles in Ahmedabad. 17,92,995 

Number of Looms In Ahmedabad •• 42,961 

Number of Spindles In Sholapore Dlst. 3,03,860 
Number of Looms in Sholapore Dlst. 7,020 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Province (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) .. .. 12,90,217 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Provlnoe (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) .. .. 26,707 
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Administration. 

Withthsintxodaotion ol Frovindal Autonomy 
on April 1, 1037, the adminiatration of the pro* 
Vince haa been largely altered at the top. Ex- 
cepting onuaual circumstancea, there la now 
a Governor and a council of seven Ministers 
to aid and advise him in all matters except in 
HO far as he is required by the Government of 
India Act to exercise his function In bia dis- 
cretion. The executive power of the province 
extends to all matters In which it may legislate. 
The Ministers are appointed and dismissed by 
the Governor in his discretion, he fixes their 
salaries until determined by the legislature. 
The Governor, as in other X^ovinoes, has certain 
special responsibilities and these extend to (a) 
the prevention of menace to the peace or tran- 
quillity of his province or any part thereof ; 
ib) the safeguarding of the legitimate Interests 
of minorities ; (c) the safeguarding of the ridits 
of civil servants past and present and their 
dependants ; (d) the securing In the executive 
sphere of protection against discrimination ; (<) 
the securing of the peace and good government of 
areas declared to be partially excluded areas ; 
(/) the safeguarding of the rights of states and 
Uic rights and dignity of any ruler ; and {g) the 
securing of the execution of orders given to him 
under Part VI of the Act (dealing with adminis- 
trative relations) by the Governor-General in his 
discretion. 

The Governor is assisted by a special secre- 
tariat staff presided over by a Secretary whose 
emoluments are fixed in his discretion. 

In the legislative sphere the Governor is 
assisted with two chambers, known as the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly and the Bombay 
l.«glsUtlve Council. The Council is a permanent 
body. One-third of the members retire each 
^ three years and the Assembly, unless sooner 
dissolved, lasts for five years. The strength of 
the Assembly is 175 members of whom 80 are 
Mu slinks, 8 Indian ChrisUans, 2 Anglo-Indians. 
8 Europeans, 2 landholders, 7 Commerce and 
Industry, 7 Labour, 1 University and the remain- 
ing 120 are Hindus Including 15 Scheduled 
castes and 7 3Iarathas. There are also six 
women. 

The Legislative Council will contain not less 
than 20 and not more than 30 members of whom 
not less than three and not more than four shall 
be nominated by the Governor. Twenty will 
be elected by the General Constituencies, 6 
by Muslims and 1 by Europeans. The 
senior of tbe Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May; 
and in Poona from June to November; 
bat the Secretariat is always In Bombay. Un- 
der the Local Government the Province Is 
adminktered by thriM Commissioners, namely, 
tbe Commissioner for the Northern I>ivi- 
BioDf with headquarters at Ahmedabad, the 
Central Division at Poona, and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Coiiectors. A ccdleetorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
cousisUog of from one to two hundred villages i 


whose whole revenues belong to the State- 
The village officers are tbe patel; who Is the 
bead of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talatl or kulkami, clerk and 
accountant ; tbe messenger and tbe watchman. 
Over each taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is adro a subordinate magis- 
trate. Tbe charge ol tbe Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains thrse or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate Is over tbe whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 

Justice. 

The administration of jostles is intrusted 
to the Higii Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Cliief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne Judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. Of the 
lower civil courts, the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi- 
nate judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Ks. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Asstant JudM 
and from the decision of the District Judge In 
all original suits lies to the Blgh Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction tluraughout the Province but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed ol by 
the Executive District Officers and Besident 
aud City Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Afagistrates exercise summary iurlsdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of tbs 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by tbe 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and senerai 
I Improvements. Their funds art derivea from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, Carry funds 
and local taxes. Tbe tendency of recent years has 
been to increase tbe elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants twvs beeuT 
made from tbe general revennec tor water supply 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1325 
works further advance in the matter ol local Self- 
Government in the Province. The Act provides 
more adequate basis tor Municipal Admini- 
stration in the larger cities of tbe Bombay 
Province. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Munldpal Boroughs which are now 27 
in number. The executives of these Borough 
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UuBloipalHles are invested ^th largot powers 
than hitherto exercised. Another Important 
change Introduced by the Act was the extension 
of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
or buildings with annual rental values of Ba. 12 
or with capital value of not less than Bs. 200. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under the 
control of a Chief Engineer who acts as Secre* 
tary to the Government. Under him are Super- 
intending Bngineers In charge of Circles and 
Executive Engineers in charge of divisions, 
and tile Electrical Engineer. 

There is a chain of protective irrigation works, 
originating in reservoirs In the Ghat regions. 
The princlj^l works are the NIra Canals fed 
by Lake Whiting impounded by the Lloyd 
Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals fed 
by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake Fife at Ehadakvasla, tlie Godavari 
Canals fed by I<ake Beale at Nandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. The Mutha Canals 
and the Gokak Canal were completed in 18d6>07, 
the Nlra Left Bank Canal In 1006-06, the 
Godavari Canals in 1915-16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27. The Nira Bight Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 1912 
is practically completed. The Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara. the second highest yet constructed 
by Bngineers the world over, was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1926. 
The Idoyd Dam at Bhatgar which is 5,333 feet 
in length, 190 feet In height and 124 feet in 
width was opened by H. B. Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1928. It cost Bs. 172 lakhs.! 
It Is remarkable as being the largest Dam in i 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 21| ' 
million cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam ! 
In Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest ’ 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 million' 
cnblc feet. It cost also nearly 50 per cent, more | 
than the Lloyd Dam. An Idea of the magnitude ; 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the I 
fact that if a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches ; 
thick were constructed from the masonry in ; 
the Dam it would stretch a distouce of 520 j 


Sub-Divisional Officer who Is either an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police, or a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
Sub-Inspectors are the officers In charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations. Officers 
appointed directly to the peats of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Nasik before being posted to 
Districts for exeentive duty. The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government. 

Education. 

Education is Imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants-in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombayj Andheri, Ahme- 
dabad and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agriculture College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are main- 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-ald. 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City {q. v.. 
Education). 

The total number of institutions at the end 
of the year 1942-43 was 22,582. Of these 
22,227 were recognised and 3.55 unrecognised. 

! Of the recognised 20,189 are for males and 
2,098 for females. The recognised institutions 
consisted of 19 Arts and Science College.^ exclud- 
ing the University School of Economics and 
Sociology, 16 Professional Colleges, 890 Secon- 
dary Schools, 19,847 Primary Schools and 1,453 
Special Schools. 

There are 21,657 towns and villages in this 
Province. Of these, 13,982 possessed schools 
as compared with 13,800 in 1940-41. The area 
served by a town or village with school was 
5-5 sciuare miles. 


mUes, Bay from Bombay to Nagpur. TheBci 
projects will irrigate certain tracts moat liable ! 
to famine. ! 


The Police Force is divided Into 8 categories, 
vis.. District Police, Bailway Police and the,( 
Bombay City Police. The District and Bailway : 
Police in the Province proper are for the ' 
purpose of control under the Inspector-General 
of Police who Is assisted by tliree Deputy 
In^ectors-General, of whom two are in charge 
of lunges and the third is in charge of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau. The executive management 
of the Police in each district aud on 
Ballways in the Provlnoo proper as well as 
in Bind Is vested in a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of 
the , District concerned except in the case of the 
Bail way Police. For the purposes of effective 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of orlme, some of the larger districts are divided 
into one or more sub-divisions each under a 


Tliere were 1,800,734 pupils under instruction 
at the end of the year 1942-43 as compared 
with 1,855.281 in 1941-42. The number of 
pupils In recognised instlintlons w'as 1,790.090 
and in unrecognised institutions was 19,644 
as compared \^1th 1,832,689 and 22,592 respec- 
tively in 1941-42. The percentage of pupils 
in recognised institutions to the total population 
of the Province was 8*51 as against 8 -79 in 
the preceding year. Of the l,7tK),090 i>uplls 
under instTuction in recognised Institutions, 
1,818,697 were boys and 271,393 were girls. 

The total expenditure on Public Instruction 
increased from Bs. 487 laklis to Bs. 494.2 lakhs 
during 1942-43. Out of this amount 42 (5 per 
cent, was met from Provincial Bevenucs, 16.9 
per cent, from Local Funds, 28 • 1 per cent, 
from fees and 12 • 4 per cent, from other sources. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each 
Division and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector 
in each district. 
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Higher edvoetton In the Province is oon* 
trolled bj the Bomber Univeretty which wm 
eetabUehed In 1867. eonetttution ol the 
Bnivereitr hae recently undergone, however, 
eonelderable changee in virtue ol a new enact- 
ment Icnown ai the Bombay University Act ol 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
ol the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the industrial, 
commercial and civic lileol the people ol the 
Province to enable It to provide greater facili- 
ties lor higher education In all branches ol 
learning including Te^ology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teacdilng given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay on 15th 
November 1933. The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Ohan- 
oellor, Vloe-Chanoellor, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The Senate 
consisting of fellows Is the supreme governing 
body of the University. The number of fellows 
are 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-officio. The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical qaeations. This 
body works In collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the piiocipal executive of the 
University. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in the charge 
ef the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I. M. S., and PubUo Health in that of the 
Di lector of Public Health, who is usually a non- 
I.H.S. Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are main- 
taioed by the Government In Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased. The total number of beds available 
in all the Hospitals and dispensuries in the 
Province including private Institutions is 
8,000 roughly. Well-equipped hospitals exist 
in all important up-country stations. Over 
3,891,745 persons inclnding 215,5.34 In- 


patients were treated during the year 1943, The 
Province contains 5 Lunatic Asylums and 14 
iastltntions for the tieatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination Is carried out by a staff onder the 
dtreotkm of the Director ol Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense sthnului 
from the large grants made by tbe Government 
from time to time. 

Two Important schemes have been recently 
sanctioned for providing medical relief In rural 
areas. 

The first relates to the extension of a former 
s<heme for subsidising medical praotitionen in six 
•elected rural centres. Government have now 
decided to open, in all, 330 centres for medical 
aid in the Province by giving subsidies to private 
medical practitioners. The subsidy will be given 
to Allopatbio medical practitioners and to some 
Aynrvedio and Unanl practitioners. 


Finance. 

With the Introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
the financial arrangements have been revised. 
There Is a ol^r cut divlBion between tbe finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces. 


The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
to grants from federal taxation now include taxes 
raised by the local Government on land, as land 
revenue ; taxes on land and buildings, hearths 
and windows ; taxes on agricultural Ineome and 
duties in respect of sucoecslon to agricultural 
land, duties ol excise on goods manufactured or 
produced in theprovinoe and countervailing duti- 
es on goods produced or manufactured elsewhere 
in India, being alcoholic liquors for human 
ooQsumption ; opium, Indl-in hemp, and other 
narcotic drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotio 
drugs; medicinal and toilet preparations, con- 
taining alcohol or any of the above substances, 
other excises being federal ; taxes on mineral 
rights subject to any federal restrictions imposed 
in respect of mineral development; capitation 
taxes; taxes on professions, trades, calllnn, 
and employments ; taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries includ- 
ing eotertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling ; cesses on the entry of goods into a 
oeal area ; dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways ; tolls ; stamp duties in 
respect of documents not included in the federal 
list. 


Estimated Revenue lor 1845-46<-<in thousands of Bnpees). 


PUINOIPAL HXABS OV EKVIITUU. 


IV 

Taxes on Income other 

£s. 


than Corporation tax 

4,65,80 

V 

Salt 


VII 

Land Eevenne.. 

8,81,06 

VIII 

Provincial Excise 

6,50,00 

IX 

Stamp— 



A. Hon-Judidal . . 

1,97,10 


B. JudicUl.. 

63,02 

X 

Forest 

1,59,56 

XI 

Jtegistratiott . . 

26,61 

XII 

Receipts under Motor 



Vehicles Acts 

46,00 

xm 

Other Taxes and Duties 

3,97,59 


Total .. 

23,87,64 


IrriffatUmt Navigation, Bmbanhnefd^ 

Bs. 

XVII Works for which Capital 

Accounts are kept 20,02 

XVin Works for which no Capi- 
tal Accounts are kept 83,18 

DeM Stfviea, 

XX Interest 


03,04 
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Estimated Rsvenne tor 1845^6 — (In t^oneands of Supeei) — conU. 



Ciifil Adminiitrdtion, 

Rs, 

XXI 

Administration of 


Justice 

23,01 

xxn 

Jails and Convict Settle^ 



ments 

7,23 

XXIII 

Police 

12,41 

XXVI 

Education • , 

22,10 

XXVII 

Medical .. .. 

31,94 

xxvin 

Public Health .. 

61,45 

XXI 

Agriculture 

1,28,07 

XXX 

Veterinary 

1,21 

XXXI 

Co-operailon . . 

7,44 

XXXII 

Industries ,, 

12,69 

XXXVI 

MisoeUaneous Depart- 



ments 

15,59 


Total ., 

3,13,14 

XXXIX 

Civil Workt. 

Civil Works 

39,16 

XL 

Bombay Development 



Scheme « . 

16,87 

XLI 

Receipts from Electricity 



Schemes 

4 


Total .. 

55,03 


Mise^aneout, 

XLin Tranflfers from Famine 
Hellel Fund 

XLIV Eoceipts tn aid of 
Superannuation 

XLV Stationery and Printing 
XLVI Miscellaneous .. 


Total . . 

L Miscellaneous ad}u6t- 
ments between Central 
and Provincial Oov> 
ernments 

LI Extraordinary Receipts 
LII.B, Civil Defence . . 


Grand Total 


Excess of Revenue over expendi- 
ture on revenue account . . 
Debts heads : — 

Debt* Deposits and ad- 
vances ; Loans and ad- 
vances by piovtucial 
Government, etc. 

Total Receipts . . 


Add:^ 

Opening Balance . . 


Grand Total . . 


lOl 


Rs. 


2,48 

6.26 

6,77 

10,38 

24,89 


10 

6,15 

29,09,19 


24 


1.49,31,92 

1,78,41,11 


43,93 

1,78,85,04 


Estimated Expenditure for 1945*46 — (in thousands of Rupees). 


DIKEOT DKM15D8 ON THE RSVSXUB. 


Rs. 

7. I^nd Revenue .. .. 73,58 

8. Provincial Exdse .. .. 65,03 

0. Stamps .. .. 8,13 

10, Forest .. 93.56 

11, Registration 7,49 

12, Charges on account of Motor 

Vehicles Act . . . . 26,33 

13, Other Taxes and Duties . . 4,33 


Total . . 2,73.45 


Irrigation, Revenue Account, 
nterest on works for which ^ 

Capital Accounts are kept- 

irrigation Works .. .. 41,81 

ither Revenue Expenditure 
dnancod from Ordinary 
Revenues— Works for which 
no Capital Accounts are 
kept . . 29.97 


Total . . 71,78 


Rs. 


18(1). Other Revenue Expenditure 
Financed from Famine 
Relief Funds 

98 

19. Capital Accounts of Irri- 
gation. Navigation and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Revenue 

1 

99 

1 Debt Services. 


22. Interest on Debt and other 
obligations 

78,72 

23. Appropriation for reduction 
or avoidance of debt . . 

2,70,71 

Total , . 

3,49,43 


• This is exclusive of (a) 3,70,68 on account of Investment of balances in treasury bllla, 
(6) about 68 lakhs belonging to the Famine Relief Fund invested In Government of India 
Beourltles, and (o) about 17f lakhs of the Depreciation Reserve Fund of the Nasik Distillery 
invested mostly in Oovemment of India Seeurltiet, and vd) 75 lakhs invested in long dated Govern- 
ment of India Securities. 
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Bt. 

Civil Adminiitration, 


tA. Oenml Admlolstratios 1,22,91 ! 

27. Admloiftntlon of Juitlee •» S2,06| 

28. Jailf and Convict Settlcmenta 38,27 

29. Polico 2,76,10 

SO. Porta and Pilotage .... 2 

SO. Sdentlllc Departmenta • . 1,82 

S7. Education . . . . . . 2,63,24 

88. Ifedical 84,63 

S9. Pnblie Healtli . . .. 02,26 

40. Agriculture 1,76,95 

41. Veterinary ,, .. .. 8,31 

42. Co-operation .. ., .. 16,04 

43. Indostriea 22,70 

47. If lacellaneona Departments. . 

Total .. 1,27,40 


Civil Werkt, 

00. Civil Worka 2,14,00 

61. Bombay Development Scheme. 10,21 

62-A Other Revenue Expenditure connec- 
ted with electricity Schemes. 3,70 

08. Capital Outlay on Electricity 

Schemea met out of Revenue. . , 

Total .. 2,27,91 

MUcellanewis. 


Rb. 

08. Extraordinary Obargea .. .... 

64- A, Transfer to the Revehue 
Reserve (Post war Re- 
construction) Fund .. 4,00,00 

64-B, Civil Defence . . . . 64,78 

Total . . 4,64,78 

Total Expenditure charged to 

revenue 29,08,95 

Capital Sxpvnditura not ehargtd (o Btvonuv, 
06. Construction of Irrigation, « 

Navigation, Embanlunent 
and Drainage Works . . 67 

70. Capital outlay on Improvement 

of Public Health . . - . 56 

80. Bombay Development 

Scheme — 1,35 

88 . Payments of commuted 

value of Pensions .. .. —2,14 

81. Cartel Account of Civil 

Works outside the Revenue 
Account 6,01 

85- A, Capital outlay on Provincial 
Schemes connected with 
; the War, 1939 . . . . 53,73 


Total . . — 40,99 


Debts, Deposits and Advances 
(ToUl of debt heads) .. 1,40,83,99 


64. Famine Bellaf . . 1 50 

56. Superannuation Allowances 

and Pensions . . . . 1 53 29 

66, Stattonery and PrinUng . . *29*00 

67. Ifisoellaoeous .. 66,62 

Total . . ^9^ 


ToUl Disbursements.. 1,78,42,95 
dosing balsnoe . . *42,09 

Grand Total .. 1,78,85,04 


The Admimstratioa. 


Ottvemor and PreviOent-in-Counril, 

His Bxeellsney Sir John Colville, o.o.i.i., t.P. 

PtnomU Staff, 

Governor's Sey,~-li. Symington, c.i.B., b.a, 
(Oxon), I.C.8., j.p. 

Jftfy. 8ecrsCary.~-Iieut.-Coionel L. C. Palk. 
y.s.o., 7th Light Cavalry. 

Sufyeon.— Major A. A. Pullar, M.B.oh.B. (vv 
Zea.), r.R. 0 . 8 . (Edin,), i.m.s. ' 


Commandant, B,S. the Governor i Body Guard . — 
Major C. C. Qulliland. 

Aide-ae<'amp. — Flight Ideut. D, G. Moore, 
R.A.F., Flight Lieut. Kemeys-Tynte, Lord 
Wharton, R.A.F.V.R., Captain M. Scott, fold- 
stream Guards, Svibedar Major and Hony, 
Capt. Narayan Kadam, Sardar Bahadur, o.B.i., 
A.i.R.o,, Indian A.n.r. 

Hon. Aide-de Camp. — Capt. W. H. Shewring, 
R.LN., Hony. Naval A.n.c, ; Lt.-Colonel P. 
Wood, E.D., J.P., G.T.P. Kly. Regt. ; Capt. W. 
M. Colllnson, Bombay Light Patrol, A.F.l. ; 
L. A. Paddon Row, j.p., i.P. 


** exclusive of (a)l6,43,87 lakhs on aeoount of Investment of cash balances in treasury 
bills, (6) about 68 lakhs belongiog to the Famine Belief Fund invested in Government of India 
Securities, and (e) about 17| lakhs of the Depredation Reserve Fund of the Kailk Distillery 
invested mostly in Government of India Securities, and (d) 75 lakhs Invested in long dated Govern- 
ment of India Securities. 
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Advisen to H. E. the Governor. 

Sir Henry F. Knight, K.c.s.l., O.I.E., 

Sir Charles H. Bristow, o.i.B., i.o.S. 

G. P. 8. Collins, O.9.I., O.I.E., O.B.E., M.A. 

(Oxon.), j.p. 

I. H, Taunton, C.I.K., I.O.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Oanesh Vasudeo Mavlankar, 
B.A., LL.B., Speaker, Bombay LegialatlTe 
Assembly. 

Narayanrao Oururao JoshI, Deputy Speaker, 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Mangaldas Mancharam 
Pakvasa, President of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. 

Bamachandra Ganesh Soman, Deputy 
President of the Bombay Legislative Council. 


Skoebtaries to Qotsrnmekt. 

Chief Secretary^ Political and Services Depart- 
ment. — Dr. H. T. Sorley, O.I.E., M.A.; D.Litt. 
CAber,). l.r.s., j.p. • 

Borne and. Ecclesiastical Department. — G. G. 
Drewe, o.b.e., i.c.s. 

Revenue Department. — M. J. Desai, B.A., LL.B., 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

General and Educational Departments.— -M. D. 
Bhansall, i.c.s. 

Finance Department. — A. D. Gorwala, B.A., 

1.0. 5., J.p. 

Legal Department and Rememt^ancer of Legal 
Affairs. — P. K. Moos, I.O.S., J.P. 

Public Works Department. — W. H. E. Garrod, 
M, mat. O.E., M. R. San. i., m.i.e, (Ind.), i.s.e, 
and II. H. Hammett, M. inst. c.B., i.s.e. 

Reconstruction Department. — E. W. Perry, C.I.E., 

1 . 0 . 8 . , Offg. Keconstruction Commissioner and 
ex -Officio Secretary. 

Public Sertice Commission for the Provinces of 
Bombay and Sind. 

Chairman. — Sir Janardan Atmaram Madan, Kt., 
O.I.E., I.o.S. (Retd.), J.p. i 

Members, — Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Ghulam I 

Murtuza Khan Bhutto, c.i.E., o.b.e. ; H. V. 
Hampton, M.A. (Dub.), i.e.s., j.p. 

Secretary. — K. B. H. D. Warden, B.A., B.sc., j.p. | 


miscellaneous appointments. 

Commissioner of Income-Tax. — J. B. Shearer, 
I.o.S., J.p. 

Director of Veterinary Services . — Major E. 8. 
Farbrother, M.R.o.y.8., i.v.s. 

Advocate General. — C, K. Daphtary, b.a. 

(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 

Inspector General of Police. — F. W, O’Gorman, 
O.I.E., O.B.B., LP. 

Director of Pvblie Instruction, P. Patwar- 
dhan, b.a. (Oxon.). 


Surgeon Gensrof.— Major General Robert Hay, 
O.I.E., M.B. (£din.), B.p.H. (Glasg.), d.t.m. & H. 
(Liverpool), V.H.8., l.M.s. 

OriefUal Translator . — J. H. Dave, M.A. 

Chief Conservator of Forests. — J. B. T. Brooks, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 

Inspector General of Registration and Director of 
Land Records. — S. Amlnuddln, I.O.S. 

Director of AgrieuUurs . — W. J. Jenkins, O.I.B.* 
H.A., B.so. (Edln.). 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies and Director 
of Rural Development. — S. M. Ikram, i.c.s. 

Municipal Commietionor, Bombay . — U. M. 

Mlrchandanl, 1.0.8. 

Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University.— 
B. J. Wadla, m.a., ll.B., Bar-at Law. 

Registrar^ Bombay University , — S. B. Donger- 
kery, b.a,, ll.B, 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay. — H. E. Butler, 

^o.B.E., J.p. 

Director of Public Health. — K. A. Gandhi, D.P.H. 
Accountant-General. — E. R. Seshu Ayyar. 

Inepector General of Prieone . — Lt.»Col. M. O. 
Bhandari, d.t.m. & h. (Lend.), i.M.s. 

Poet Master General,— R. C. Wrinch, a.e.g. 
Collector of Customs.— Y. G. Matthews, i.o.i. 

CoUector of Salt Revenue. — H. E. St. George 
McClenaghan, i.o.s., J.P. 

Commiisioner of Sxciee . — T. E. Streatfleld, i.c.s. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government,— 0. B. 
Soparkar, L.o.E., F.8.X., a.m.t.p, inst. (Lond.). 

Registrar of Companiee , — Byramji M. Mod), 
B.oom., P.6.A.A., R.A. 

Director of Information . — C. Scott. 

Commissioner of Labour. — S. V. Joslii, B.A., 
(Cantab.), J.P. 

Labour Officer, Bombay. — N. A. Mehrban, 

M.B.E., J.p, 

Sheriff. — J. B. Greaves, o.b.e. 

G0TBBN018 Of BOMBAY 
Sir Abraham Shipman KISS 


Died on the Island of Anjediva In Oct. 1664 


Huffifrey Cooke 

.. 

.. 1666 

Sir Gervase Lucas . . 

Died. 21st May 1607. 

•• 

.. 1666 

Captain Henry Oarey (Officiating) 

.. 1667 

Sir George Ozenden 

Died In Surat, 14tb July 1660. 

1668 

Gerald Aungier 

Died In Surat, 80th June 

1677. 

. . 1660 

thomas Rolt 

.. 

.. 1677 

Sir John CbUd, Bart. 

.. 

.. 1661 

Bartholomew Harris 

Died In Surat, lOtb May 
Daniel Annesley (Offieiating) 

1604. 

.. 1600 

.. 1604 
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Sir John Gayer .. . . .. .. 1094 

Sir Nicholas Waite.. .. .. .. 1704 

WillUm Aiahkble 1708 

Stephen Strutt (OJSieiating) •. 1715 

Oharlei Boone .. .. .. .» 1715 

WmUm Phipps 1722 

Bobort Cowan •• 1720 

Dismissed, 

John Horne .. 1734 

Stephen Law .. 1729 

John Qeek iOMeialing) .. .. 1742 

William Wake . . 1742 

Blchard Bonrohier 1750 

Charles Crommelin 1760 

Thomas Hodges 1767 

Died, 2Srd February 1771. 

William Hornby .. 1771 

Bawson Hart Boddam .« •• •• 17 A 

Bawson Hart Boddam 1766 

Andreyr Rniaany (Officiating) •• .. 1788 

kIa]or-Oeneral William Medows . • ,, 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 
s:.aB. (a). 

George Dick (Officiating) 1792 

John Griffith (Oi^ciottfig) 1795 

Jonathan Duncan . . . , • • , • 1705 

Died, 11th August 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) .. 1811 

Sir Bvan Nepean, Bart 1812 

The Hon. Moan tstuart Elphinstone .. 1819 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm, o.o.b. 182? 
X4eat.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beok* 1880 


with, K.C.B. 

Died, 15tb January 1831. 

John Romer (Officiating) 1831 

The Earl of Clare 1881 

Sit Robert Grant, O.c.H 1886 

Died, 0th July 1888. 

James Farlsh (Officiating) .. .. 1888 

Sir J. Btyett-Camac, Bart, .. 1830 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart, (b) , 

George William Anderson (Officiattng) . . 1841 

Sir George Arthur. Bart., k.o.h 1842 

Lestoek Robert Beid (Officiating) .. 1846 

George R'bssell Clerk .. 1647 

Tlsconnt Falkland .. .. .. 1848 


Lord Elphinstone, O.O.B., p.o, •• •• 1850 

Sir George Bussell Clerk, K.o.B, (2nd time) 1803 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, X.C.B. 1867 

The Bight Hon. William Bobert Seymour 1862 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehonse, K.o.B. . . 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.O.s.l. . . 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashbumer, o.B.t. (AtH^g), . 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., K.O.K.G. 

James Bmlthwalte Belle, o.s.i. (AeUng), , 1885 

Baron Reay , . 1885 

Baron Harris 1800 

Herbert Mills Blrdwood. 0.8.1. (Acting) . . 1895 

Baron Sandbnrst ..1895 

Baron Northcote, o.B 1000 

Sir James Manteatb, K.c.S.i. (Acting) . . 1003 

Baron Lamington, 0.0.Mdl.*€i.0.l.X .. 1008 

J. W. P. Muir-Mkckensle, O.8.I. (Acting), 1007 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke, a.0.M.a., 1007 
O.O.I.B. (e). 

Baron WUltngdon, a.o.f.B, .. .. 1018 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, O.O.I.B., i>.8,d;(*/)1018 

Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.O., a.oj.B., 1028 
I O.X.G., D.8.O. 

Sir Henry Staveley I^awrcnee, K.c.s.i., 

1 I.O.S., acted for two months and twenty- 

two days for Sir Leslie Wilson, 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P.O., Q.O.I.B., 1928 
G.B.E., K.c.n., o.M.o. 

Sir Ernest Hotson, K.c.s.i., o.B.B., i.o.s., acted 
for six months for Sir F. H. Sykes. 

The Bt. Hon. Michael Herbert Rudolf 
Knatchbull, Lord Brabourne, O.O.I.B., u.c, 1083 

Sir Robert Bell, K.c.B.l., C.I.E., t.O.s., acted 
for four months for Lord Brabourne. 

Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley, o.o.i.x., t.d. 1037 
Sir John Colville, O.O.I.E., T.D. .. .. 1043 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty In Aug. 1703 
and then joined the Council df the Gover- 
nor-Generai as Coromander-in-Chlef in 
I India on the 28th Oct. 1703. 

I <5> Was appointed Governor of Bombjsy by 
I the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
' the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
I charge of his appointment, he was assassi- 
nated in CabuJ on the 28rd Dec. 1841. 

j (c) Afterwards <by creation) Baron Sydenham. 
I (d) Afterwards (by ereation) Baron Lloyd. 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker : The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Vasudeo Mavlankar, B.A.» ll.b. 

Sir Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan {Sholapur Distrid, Muhammadan Rural); Jivappa 
Subhana Aidale {Sholapur North-East^ General Rural); All Bahadur Bahadur Khan {Bombay 
CUy North and Bombay Suburban District, Muhammadan Urban) ; Dr. Krlsnaji Bhimrao Antrollkar 
{Sholapur City, General Urban ) ; Dattatray Trimbak Aradhye, B.A., ll.b. {Sholapur Souik-Westf 
General Rural ) ; Aboobaker Baig Mohamed Husein (Botnbay City South, Muhammadan Urba/n); 
Khan Saheb Abdulla Haji Isa Bhagat {Ranch Mahals Sub-Division, Muhammadan Rural) \ Mohsln 
Mohamed A. Bhalji {Kolaba District, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Kamohandra Shaligram Bhartiya 
{West Khandesh East, General Rural) \ Eanikrishna Gangaram Bhatankar {Thana South, General 
Rural ) ; Rajaram Ramjl Bhole {Poona Wert, General Rural ) ; Courtney Parker Bramble {Bombay 
City cum Bombay Suburban District, European) ; Bhaskarrao Bhaurao Chakranarayan {Poona cum 
Ahmednagar, Indian Christian Rural ) ; Dhanaji Nana Chaxvdhari {East Khandesh East, General 
Rural); Purushottam Lai jl Cha whan (Suroi GeweraZ KwraZ) ; Sir (Girjaprasad), Chinubhai 

Madhowlal, Bart. {Gujarat Sardars, Jnamdars and Landholders ) ; Rao ^^hadur Ganesh Krishna 
Ohitale, B.A., LL.B. {Ahmednagar South, Genial Rural ) ; Anant Vinayak Chltre {Ratnagiri North, 
General Rural ) ; Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar {Ahmedabad District, Muhammadan Rural) ; Dr. Joseph 
Altino Collaco, l.m. & 8. {Bombay City, Indian Christian Urban ) ; Sir Dhanjiahah Bomanji Cooper, 
Kt. {Satara North, General Rural) ; Fred J. Cuil-lon {Presidency, Anglo-Indian); Fulsinhjl 
Bbarateinhjl Dabhi {Kaira District, General Rural ) ; Vishnu Vaman Dandekar {Thana North, 
General Rural ) ; Sir All Mahomed Khan DeWavi, Kt. {Surat and Rander Cities, Muhammadan 
Urban ) ; Dlnkerrao Narbheram Desal {Broach Sub-Division, General Rural) ; Bao Saheb Gura- 
Bhiddappa Kaduppa Desal {Bijapur North, General Rural) ; Khandubhal Kasanji Desai {Ahmedabad 
Textile Unions, Labour ) ; Morarjl Banchhodjl Desai {Surat District, General Rural) ; Bandhir 
Prasanvadan Desal {Surat District, General Rural) ; Shankreppagouda Basalingappagouda 
Desal {Bijapur South, General Rural) ; Keshav Balwant Deshmukh {Ahmednagar North, 
General Rural ) ; Mrs. Annapurna Gopal Deshmukh {Bombay City, Girgaum, Women's General 
Urban) ; Andaneppa Dnyanappa Dodmetl {Dharwar North, General Rural); Faiz Mahamad 
Khan Mahobatkhan, B.A., Bar-at-Law {Kaira District, Muhammadan Rural) ; Dominic 
Joseph Ferreira {Thana cum Bombay Suburban District, Indian Christian Rural) ; Kundanmal 
Sobhachand Flrodea, b.a., ll.b. {Ahn\ednagar South, General Rural) ; Vinayak Atmaram 
Gadkail {Poona East, General Rural) ; Bhaurao Krishnarao Gaikwad {Nasik Wert, General 
Rural) ; Maneklal Maganlal Gandlii {Punch Mahals TTe^f, General Rural) ; Shankar Krlshnajl 
Gavankar {Ratnagiri South, General Rural) ; Gangadhar Baghoram Ghatge {Ratnagiri North, General 
Rural ) ; Abdi^raajeed Abdulkhadar Gheewale {Belgaum District, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Dr. Cham’ 
paklai Jckisahdas Ghla {Surat and Rander Cities, General Urban) ; M. C. Ghla {Indian Merchants* 
Chamber, Commerce and Industry); Dr. Manchersha Dhanjibhoy Glider, M.D. {Bombay City, 
Byculla and Parel, General Urban ) ; Gulabsing Bhila Girasey {West Khandesh East, General 
Rural ) ; Bamchandra Bhaipwant Girme {Ahmednagar North, General Rural ) ; Keshav Govlnd 
Gokhale, b.a. {Belgaum South, General Rural ) ; Mahableshwar Ganpatl Bhatta Gopl {Kanara 
District, General Rural); J. B. Greaves, c.b.b. {Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay 
Presidency Trades Association, Commerce and Industry); Bhalchandra Maheshwar Gupte, 
K.A., LL.B. {Poona City, General Urban) ; Khan Saheb Abdul Bahim Baboo Hakeem 
{Nosik District, Muhammadan Rural) ; Ningappa Fakeerappa Hallikeri {Kanara District, 
General Rural) ; Abdul Karim Aminsab Hanagi {Dharwar District, Muhammadan Rural) ; 
Shaikh Mohamad Hasan, Bar-at’Law {East Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural) ; Donald 
G. Hill {Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay Presidency 2'rades Association, Commerce and 
Industry) ; Bhaurao Sakharam Hlray, b.a., ll.b. {Nosik East, General Rural ) ; Allisa Nabisa llkai, 
B.A., LL.B. {Bijapur District, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Daulatrao Gulaji Jadhav, b.a. {East Khandesh 
East, General Rural) ; Tulsidas Subhanrao Jadhav {Sholapur North-East, General Rural) ; Dada- 
saheb Khaserao Jagtap {Bombay City and Suburban Textile Unions, Labour Trade Union ) ; Parappa 
Chanbasappa Jakaty {Belgaum South, General Rural ) ; KhaleeloUa Abasaheb Janvekar, b.a., ll.b. 
(Bijapur Dirtriei, Muhammadan Rurdl) ; Shavaksha Hormusji Jhabvala {Railway Unions, Labour) ; 
Jinabhai ParvaUahankar Joshi {BorrdHty City, Byculla and Parel, General Urban); Naiayanrao 
Gunirao Joebl (Belgaum North, General Bural) ; Vishwafiathrao Karayanrao J og, B.A., li.b. {Dhartcof- 
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North, OenertU Rural) ; Eevappa Somappa Kale (Bijapur North, Oeneral Rural) ; Bao Saheb Annappa 
Karayan Kalyani {Satara South, General Rural ) ; Sir Siddappa Totappa Kambli» Kt., b.a., iIi.b. 
{Dharwat North, General Rural ) ; Mrs. Vijyagatirt Balvantrai Kanuga (Ahmedabad City, Women*» 
General Urban) ; ShiTram Laxman' Karandikar, H.A., IJ 1 .B. {Raindgiri North, General Rural ) ; 
Kamohandra Krishna Karavade (Satara South, General Rural) ; Shripad Shyamaji Kargudri (Dhar- 
war South, General Rural ) ; Appaji Yeshwantrao alias Bapusahcb Kate (Poona Bast, General Rural) ; 
Bhagwan Sambhuppa Kathale (Sholapur North-East, General Rural) ; Khwaja Bashiruddin Khwaja 
Moinuddin Kazi» m.a,, BL,b., Advocate (West Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Aziz Gafur 
Kazl (Ratnagiri District, Mufiammadem Rural); Kanji Govlnd Kerson (Thana South, General 
Rural ) ; Sheshgiri Karayanrao Keshwain (JKanara District, General Rural ) ; Bamchandra Annaji 
Kbedgikar (Sholapur City Textile Labour, Labour Non-Union ) ; Bal Gangadbar Khcr, B.A., ll.b., 
Solicitor (Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban District, General Urban) ; Bhawanji A. Khimji 
/ttdia CotUm Association, Commerce and Industry ) ; Mahomed Musa Killedar (Bombay City North 
and Bombay Suburban District ) ; Dattatraya Kashinath Kunte, B.A., Ll.B. (Kolaba District, General 
Rural ) ; Bhogilal Dhirajlal Lala (Ahmedabad North, General Rural ) ; Lalchand Hirachand (Nosik 
East, General Rural); Anna Babji Latthe, H.A., ll.b. (Belgaum North, General Rural); Maganlal 
Kagindas (Eart Khandesh West, General Rural ) ; Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik (Kolaba District, 
General Rural) ; Nagindas Tribhuvandas Master, b.a., ll.b. (Bombay City Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleshwar 
and Girgaum, General Urban) ; The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Vasudcv Mavlanker, B.A., Lt.B. (Ahmedabad 
City, General Urban) ; Hariprasad Pitamber Mehta (Ahmedabad North, General Rural) ; Akhtar 
Hasan Mirza (Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock-Workers, Labour Trade Union ) ; Mohamedally 
AUabux Khan Bahadur (Bombay City SotUh, Muhammadan Urban) ; Morarbhal Kasanjl (Surat 
District, General Rural ) ; Jayavant Ghanashyam More, b.a., lIi.b. (Sholapur South-West, General 
Rural) ; Wamanrao Sitaram Mukadam (Ranch Mahals West, General Rural) ; Beuls Wilson Mullock 
(Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay Presidency Trades Associatum, Commerce and Industry); 
Kanaiyalal Maneklal Munshi, B.A., ll.B., Advocate (]7ntv£rs%) ; Mrs. Lilavati Kanaiyalal Munshi 
(Bombay City, Bhuleshtoar, Women General Urban); Girimallappa Rachappa Nalavadi (Dharwar 
North, General Rural ) ; Gulzari Lai Kanda (Ahmet^bad Textile Unions, Labour ) ; K. F. Nariman, 
B.A., LL.B. (Bombay City, Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleshwar and Girgaum, General Urban) ; Timmappa 
Rudxappa Nesvi, b. Ag. (Dharwar South, General Rural); Prithwiraj Amolakchand Nimanee(Na^ 
West, General Rural) ; Mahmad Yasln Nurie, Bar-at-Law (Ahmedabad City, Muhammadan Urban) ; 
Shamrao Vishnu Parlekar (RatfUMgiri South, Q^ral Rural) ; Hari Vinayak Pataskar, n.A., ll.b. (East 
Khandesh West, General Rural) ; Babubhai Jasbhai Patel (Kaira District, General Rural ) ; Bhailalbbai 
Bhikhabhai Patel (Kaira District, General Rural); Ismail Musa Patel (Broach Sub-Division, 
Muhammadan Rural); Mahomedbawa Madhubawa Patel, Khan Saheb (Akmednagar District, 
Muhammadan Rural ) ; Mangesh Babhuta Patel (West Khandesh West, General Rural) ; Musajl Etisufji 
Patel, B.A., Ui.B. (Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Rural) ; Atmaram Nana Patil (Satara South, 
General Rural) ; Gambhirrao Avachitrao PatU (East Khandesh West, General Rural ) ; Kailangouda 
Shiddangouda Patil, b.a., ll.b. (Belgaum South, General Rural); Laxman GovincLPatU (Kolaba 
District, General Rural) ; Laxman Madhav Patil, b.a., ll.b. (Ahmednagar NorOt, General Rural); 
Maigouda Pungouda Patil (Belgaum North, General Rural) ; Mrs. Nagamma kom Yeerangouda Patil 
(Dharwar District, Women's General Rural ) ; Narhar Rajaram PatU (East Khandesh West, General 
Rural) ; Sadashiv Kanoji Patii (Bombay City, Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleshwar and Girgaum, General 
Urban); Shankargouda Timmangouda PatU (Bijapur South, General Rural); Ganesh Krishna 
Pbadake (Thana SotUh, General Rural) ; Stanley Henry Prater (Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban 
District, Anglo-Indian) ; Chhotalal Balkrishna Puranl (Broach Sub-Division, General Rural ) ; Khan 
Bahadur Sardar Haji Amirsaheb Mohiddin Saheb Rais (Thann District, Muhammadan Rural); Rao 
^gaheb Babajeerao Karayanrao Rane (Ratnagiri North, General Rural) ; Bachajee Ramchandra 
Bane (Ratnagiri SotUh, General Rural ) ; Prabhakar Janardan Roham (Ahmednagar South, General 
Rural) ; Sakarlal Balabhal (Ahm^bad Millowners* Association, Commerce and Industry) ; 
Sir Sorabji Dorabii Saklatvala, Kt. (Bombay MiUowners' Association, Commerce and Industry ) ; 
Shankar Hari Sathe (Satara North, General Rural ) ; Khanderao Sakharam Savant (Satara North, 
General Rural); Khan Bahadur Shaikh Jan Mahomed Haji Shaikh Kalla (Poona District, Muham- 
madan Rural) ; Charles Ruxton Sharp (Bombay CUy mm Bombay Suburban District, European) ; 
Bajlrao aiiat Babasaheb Jagdeorao SUnde (Satara North, General Rural); Pandurang Keshav 
Shiralkar (Satara South, General Rural); Laximidas Mangaldas Shrikant, b.a. (Panch Mahals 
Bast, General Rural) ; Ahmed Ebrahim Slngaporl (Surat District, Muhammadan Rural) ; Savlaram 
Ounda^i Songavkor (Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban District, General Urban) ; Murigeppa 
Shtddappa Sogandbi {Bijapur North, General Rural ) ; Kamalaji Ragho Talkar (Kolaba Dtetriet, 
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Qtneral Rural) ; Uao Saheb Bhausaheb Tborat (NaHk Baft, General Rural ) ; Bao Bahadur Vithalrao 
Laxmanrao Thube (Poona West, General Rural); Mrs. Laxmibai Oanesh Thuse (Poona CiXy^ 
WomefrCs General UrbSh) ; y^hal Tulpule, B.A., LL.B. (Poona West, General Rural) ; Mrs. Shuffl 
C. Tyabjl (Botnbay City, Girgaon, Womm‘s Muhammadan Urban); Bhaijibhai UkabhaS Vaghela 
(Kaira JOistrict, General Rural ) ; IMkamlal Ugarchand Vakil (Ahmedabad City, General Urban ) ; 
Balwaut Hanmant Varale (Belgaum North, General Rural ) ; Govlnd Dharmajl Varkat (Thana North, 
General Rural ) ; Sardar Karayanrao Ganpatrao Vlncboorcar, c.b.e., b.a. (Deccan Sardars and 
tnamdars, Land-holders ) ; Ishvarlal Kalldas Vyas, b.a. (Ahmedabad South, General Rural ) ; E. B. 
Wadekar (East Khandesh East, General Rural ) ; Purshottam Wasudeo Wagh (Ratnagiri South, General 
Rural) ; Balajl Bhawansa Walvekar (Poona East, General Rural) ; Dattatraya Nathoba Wandrekar 
(Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban District, General Urban ) ; David Watson (Presidency^ 
European ) ; Khan Bahadur Yusuf Abdulla (Satara District, Muhammadan Rural), 
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President. — Tb© Hon. Mr. M. M. Fakvasa. 

Members. 

A. M. Atawane (Kolaba cum Ratnagiri, General Rural); D. V. BeM, B.A., LL.B. (Sholapur 
cum Belgaum cum Bijapur, General Rural ) ; Madhavrao Gopalrao 'Bhoele (East Khandesh cum West 
Kh'indesh, General Rural ) ; Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart. (Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban 
District, Muhammadan Urban) ; Prof. S. E. Davar, Bar-at-Law, J.P. (Bombay City cum Bombay 
Suburban District, General Urban) ; N. D. Deodhekar, B.A., LL.B. (T*ana cum Nosik cum Ahmed” 
nagar, General Rural) ; D. P. Desai (Ahmedabad cum Kaira, General Rural) ; N. 8. Desai (Dharwar 
cum Kamra, General Rural) ; K. M. Gandhi (Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, General 
Urban) ; S. R. Haldlpiir (Dharwar eim Kanara, General Rural) ; Dr. K. A. Hainled, B.Sc., M.A.,. 
Ph.D. (Berlin), A.I., F.E.C.S. (Lend.) (Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, MuJmmmadan 
Urban) ; S. C. Joshi, M.A., LL.B. (Nominated) ; Nagappa Bandappa Kadadi (Sholapur cum Bel- 
gaum cum Bijapur, General Rural ) ; B. N. Karanjla (Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
General Urban) \ Khun Sabeb Abdul Kadir Abdul Aziz Khan, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court 
(Cerdral Division, Muhammadan Rural) ; Dr. G. S. Mahajanl, M.A., Ph.D. (Poona cum Satara, 
General Rural) ; C. L. Mehta (Ahmedabad cum Kaira, General Rural) ; Mrs. Hansa Jivraj Mehta 
(Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban district. General Urban) ; The Hon’ble Mr. Mangaidas 
Mancharam Pakvasa (Broach and Panch Mahals cum Surat, General Rural ) ; Major Sardar Bhimrao 
Nagojlrao Patankar (iVoniinoie'd) ; S. H, Shah, Solicitor, B.A. , LL.B. (Broach and Panch Mahals 
cum Surat, General Rural) ; Dr. Purshottararai G. Solanki, L.M. & S., J.P. (Nominated) ; E. G, 
Soman (Poona cum Satara, General Rural) ; Sir Frederick Stones, O.B.B. (Presidency, European); 
M. A. W. M. Tambe (Southern Division, Muhammadan Rural ) ; M. B. Yirkar, B.A.« LL.B. (KoRiba 
cum Ratnagiri, General Rural). 
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The Central Provinces and Bemr. 


The Central ProTinoee and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midwi^y between Bom* 
bay and Bengal. Tbelr area is 1, id, 710 sq. miles, 
of which ^,760 are British territory proper, 
17,809 (vis. Berar) held on perpetual lease 
from H.B.H. the Nisam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. TUS population 
is 16,818,584 in C. P. British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts Of the Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Hutiny, in 1861, Into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Berar was, In 
1858, asslgiMd to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H.E.H. the 
Nisam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased In perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces In 1908, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E.H. the Ktsam. 

The Coontry. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divid- 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhya plateau Is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
Its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the higli Satpura plateau, 
eharacterlted by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-out ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of ** deep ** 
black cotton soil make ft one of the most 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the 0. P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and la mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given It the 
name of the** lake country** of Nagpur. Far- 
ther east la the far-reaching rice country of 
Oh^ttisgarh , i n the Bf ahanadl basin. Tlie south- 
east of the G. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly Inhabited by Jungle 
tribes. The States of Bastar and Ranker 
lie in this region. Berar lies to the south- 
west of the C. P. and its chief characteristic Is 
Its rich black cotton-sol! pialns. 

The People* 

The popnlation of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of It was peopled by 
Ghonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home. 
Butsuocesslve waves of immigration flowed into 
the province from all sides. The early inhabi- 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests 
and hlUs, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the whole population of the Central Provinces 
being found in large numbers in all parts of the 
provmoe, imrtlcularty in the south-east. The 
main divisions of the newcomers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province. Hindi 
brought in by thb Hindustani-speaking peoples 
of the Korth, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi in Berar and the West and centre of 
the Central Provinces. Hindi is spoken by 
56 per cent, of the popnlation and is the /iwfiM 
/ronsw. Marathi by 8i per cent, and Qondt 


7 per cent. The effeote of invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, whole numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 
invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as Impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less oivlllstng. 

\ Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Comralasiouer of the C. P., the province was land 
locked. The only road was that leading In from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in tlie last few years 
a great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have t^used a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, wliich is assisted by one ofthe most 
admirable agricultural departments In India 
and Is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malgusarl, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chiefshipB, wlilch are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. 16,084 square miles of the C. P. is 
Government Reserved forest ; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,335 square miles, 
the total forest area being one-fifth of the 
whole Province. The nifegod nature of the great- 
er part of the country makes forest oonserva- 
tlon difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste, 67 per cent, of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation ; for the two most 
advanced districts In the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 81 per cent., while 
the average figure for the Berar Districts Is 
73 per cent. The cultivated area has extended 
almost continuously^ except for the temporary 
checks caused by bad seasons. Rice is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, covering nearly 83 per cent, of the cropped 
area. Wheat comes next with over 13 per cent., 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-seeds with nearly 49 per cent., and cotton 
nearly 5 per cent. In Berar cotton is Sb per 
cent, and juar 39 per cent., respectively. And 
then come pulses and other cereals and oil-seeds 
of the cropped area. In agriculture more than 
half the working population is female. 

Commerce and Manufactares. 

luduatrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except In one or two centres, where the 
Introduction of modern enterprise also on the 
railway routes has laid tlie foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, managed by Messrs. Tata 
Sous Ltd., were opened there In 1877 and the 
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g ntml poiperltT of tbe cotton trade bas led 
tbe addition ox many mllte here and In other 
parte of the province. The total amount of Indian 
yam exported from the Province during the 
years 1938-S», 1939-40, and 1940-41 was 212.B67, 
260,446 and 290,240 maunds, respectively. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese raining which in 1940 employed 
29,302 persons and raised 662,755 tons. Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 1,806,313 
tons and 16,618 persons employed, the Jubbulpore 
marble quarters and allied works, the limestone 
quarries and the mines for pottery clay, soap- 
stone, etc. 

The total number of fa<;torieB of all kind 
legally so described was 1,202 and 1,208 In 1943 
and 1944 respectively the latest period for which 
returns are available and the numlwr of i>eopIe 
employed in them 84,696 and ICO, 680 respec- 
tively. The same economic Influences which are 
operative in every progressive country during 
its transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications Improve, 
and industries are fading away, a large develop- 
ment of trade has taken place. The last pre- 
war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor 
who is appointed by the Crown. He 
Is assisted by eight Secretaries and six Under- 
secretaries. Under the provisions of the Govt, of 
India Act, 1936, the adii^istration is conducted 
by a Governor with a council of ministers, 
chosen and summoned by him and sworn as 
members of the council, but due to the arising of 
a situation which made it impossible to carry 
on the Government of the province in accordance 
with the provisions of the Government of India 
Act 1986, the normal working of the Constitution 
has been suspended with effect from the 11th 
Kovember 1939 by a proclamation under section 
98 of the Act and the administration is carried 
on by the Governor with the help of three 
advisers. 

This Province, which bas a unicameral Legisla- 
ture, consists of 112 members distributed as 
(oUowi 

ClaM of constituency (Mr oonsUtuencios — 


General Urban lOiKo.seats. 

General Eural 74 j 84 

Muhammadan Urban . . . . 2 

Muhammadan Kural .. ..12 

Women . • . . 8 

Anglo-Indian 1 seat. 

European .. *. ... .. 1 ,, 

Backward areas A Tribes.. .. I „ 

Commerce 2 seats. 

Landholders 8 „ 

Labour 2 „ 

University 1 seat. 


Of the 84 General seats 20 seats are reserved 
for members of the Scheduled oastes. \ 

The C. P. are divided for administrative 
purposes into three divisions and Berar consti- 
tutes a division. Bach of these is controlled by a 


Commissioner. Thedivlsions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Ckunmissloner of 
Settlements and Director of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector- General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
i General of Re^stratlon, and Registrar-General 
I of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
! Director*' of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Soelctles, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Ohlef 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branches, Commis- 
sioner of Food Supplies and Post-war Recon- 
struction Commissioner. The Deputy Commis- 
sioners of districts are the chief revenue autho- 
rities and District Magistrates and they exercise 
tlie usual powers and functions of a district 
officer. The district forests are managed by a 
forest officer, over whom the Deputy Commis- 
sioner has certain powers of supervision, partic- 
ularly in matters affecting the welfare of the 
people. Each district has a Ciyil Surgeon, 
(except Maudla, Drug and Balaghat where 
there are Assistant Surgeons) who is generally 
also Superintendent of the District Jail except 
at Central Jails at Nagpur and Jubbulpore and 
District Jails at Raipur, Narsinghpur and Akoia 
where there are whole time Superintendents 
and whose work is also in various respects 
supervised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
ana manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (6) one or more Extra Assistant 

Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildars, or members of tbe Subordinate 
service* The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
or reprosentatlve of the proprietary body Is 
executive headman. 

Jnstice. 

The High Court of Judicature at Nagpur, 
which was eetabJished in January 1986, is the 
highest court of appeal in civil cases, and also the 
higheet court of criminal appeal and revision 
tor the Central Provlnees and Berar Including 
proceedings against European British subjects 
and persons joiutly charged with European 
British subjects. 

Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges (9 In number) each 
of whom exercises civil and oriminal Jurisdie- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or more Revenue districts. The civil staff 
below the District and Sessions Judge consists 
of Subordinate Judges of tbs first and 
second dass. 
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Local Self-Government. 

Municipal waa first intro- 

duced under the Punjab Municipal Act and the 
Municipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. 

Several revising Acts extend its scope and the 
C. P, Municipalities Act passed towards tlie 
end of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the powers of the Municipal Comihittees. 

The C. P. Municipalities Act has also been 
extended to Berar. Viewed generally, municipal 
self-government is considered to have taken 
root successfully. The larger towns have 
municipalities, there being 82 such bodies 

In the Province. 

Under the Central ITovhn^ea Local Self- 
Government Act passed in 1020 as amended 
in 1931 tliere is a local board for each tahsil 
and a district council for each district excepting 
Hoshangabad, Clihindwara and Saugor districta 
each of winch has two district councils. The 
local board consists of elected representativevS 
of circle. The constitution of the district 
council is a certain proportion of elected repre- 
BcntativeB of local boards, and of members 
eclected by those representatives. If the 
members elected on the local board or the district 
council do not include a Muslim, a Harijan and 
a woman, the elected members of the local 
board of the district council as the case may be 
have to select a Muslim, a Harijan or a woman 
ns may be required to be a member, and if they ' 
fail to do 80 the l*rovin< jal Govenmient caii 
apix)int a Muslim, a Harijan or a woman as 
may he required. 

The district councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain limits 
and local boards derive their funds in allotments 
from the District Councils. The new Central 
Province*^ Local Self-Government Act has also 
been a]>plied to Berar. The offtee-bcarerH of 
all the district councils, and with few exceptions 
of local boards, al.sf) are non-officials. 

Rural education, sanitation, medical relief 
and rural communications are among the primary 
objects to wliich these iiodics direct their 
attention, while expenditure on famine relief 
is also a legitimate charge upon the District 
Council funds. 

The Central Province.s Village Panchayat 
Act w'as passed in the year lt>20. So far 1.089 
Panchayats have been established. As the 
result of a recommendation of a Committee 
api>ointed In 1925 to look into the question of 
Panchayats, a Village J’aijchayat ttfficer was 
appointed to guide the developments of the 
Panchayat system. This iwst was kept vacant 
on account of financial stringency for more than 
two years. It has now been filled in with 
effect from the 24th May 1933, The post 
has again been kept in abeyance with effetq, 
from the date the Village Panchayat Officer 
made over charge until further orders. 

Pnblic Works. 

The Public Works D^artmeut, wldch com- 
prises Buildings and Roads and Irrigation 
Branebes, Is under the control of the Chief 
Engineer, There are two Superintending 
Engineers who between them supervise the work 
of both branches. The Province is fairly well 
served by a network of roads, but in a number 
of eases they are not fully bridged and are 
therefore Impassable to traffic at umes during 
the rains. 


State irrigation was introduced early In the 
present century mainly as a result ox the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1001*08). During the last forty four years 
a sum of Bs. 7 .25 erores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more important are the Walnganga, Tahdnla- 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari canals. 

Three works, eir., the Mahanadi andWalnganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were ssno* 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as nro- 
ductlve have all failed to Justify their dauifloa- 
tion in that category and have now been trans- 
ferred to the unproductive list. The conditions 
in the province are such that Irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction is Justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine. The 
normal area of annual Irrigation is at present 
about 7,22,000 acres, mainly rice and the Inoome 
from these works more than covers the 
expenditure Incurred on their maintenance and 
management. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the MunlclpaUtles, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose Jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspeetors-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
BupervisloD of the Police force, Including the 
Criminal luvestl^tlon Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hosliangabad. There is a Police College under 
tlie control of a Superintendent of Police at 
Saugor and Constiinle’s Schools under the 
control of Deputy Superintendents at Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore. A special Armed Force of 924 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police consisting of 1 Head Constable 
and 7 Constables for the escort of His Excellency 
the Governor. The Central Provincea has 
DO rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watohmav. Is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very deslr* 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 

During the war there has been an expansion 
of the District Police and the special Armed 
Force and the formation of a battalion of 
special armed constabulary. 

Edocation* 

The Education Department of the Central 
ITovInecs and Berar Is administered by a 
Dlrect<ir of Public Instruction assisted by (t) 
a Personal Assistant, (it) two Deputy Directors 
of Public Instruction — one for Primary and 
Secondary education and the other for Tecluiical 
Education, the former being assisted by two 
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Technical ABHletantp, (in) an Officer on Special 
Duty for Post-War lleconetniction Scheme, 
(ir) an Officer-in-charge of Muslim Education, (v) 
four Divisional Superintendents of Education 
eaclK. assisted by a Personal Assistant, (ri) 
seventeen District Inspectors of Schools assisted 
by seventy seven Assistant District Inspectors 
of Schools, {vii) a Deputy Directress of Public 
Instruction and (Tiiil two Inspectresses of 
Schools, assisted by six District Inspectresses 
of Schools. 

The Director of Public Instruction Is no 
longer the- Se<’-retary to Government in the 
Education Department. The Education 
Department has now an I.C'.S. Secretary like 
other Dei)artment8 of Government and an 
officer of the Education Department acts as 
Under Secretary, 

Scljools are divided into {a) schools for general 
education and (h) schools for special education. 
The latter are schools in which instruction is 
given in a special branch of technical or 
fessional education. The main division of 
schools for general education is into Primary 
and Secondary. In the Primary Schools 
teaching is conducted wholly in reeogiflscd 
Indian languages of the province and these 
schools are known as Primary Schools. The 
Secondary Sidiools are divided into Middle and 
High Schools, The former may be either 
Middle Schools in which instructitui is given 
('0 wholly in a recognised Indian language or 
{})) mainly in a recognised Indian language 
with the ox)tion of English as an additional 
language, or Indian English Middle Schools in 
which instruction is given in a recognised Indian 
language but English is a compulsory subject. 
In the High School classes instruction is given 
through the recognised Indian language since 
1922 but for tlie convenience of pujils whose 
mother tongue is not a recognised Indian 
language of tiio locality as also for tho.se who 
otherwise desire to learn through English, a 
few English indflium sections are still main- 
tained. For administrative purposes, schools 
are further divided according to their manage- 
ment into schools under public mauagemeut 
and schools controlled by private bodies. The 
former consist of (a) schools controlled by 
Government and (6) schools controlled by I/)cal 
Bodies or Boards. The latter consist of («) 
schools which are aided by grant from Govern- 
ment or from Local Funds and Municipal Funds 
and (b) unaided schools. All schools under 
public management, all aided schools and all 
unaided recognised schools conform in their 
courses of study to the standards and syllabi 
prescribed by the Education Department or 
by the Board of High School Education in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. They are subject 
to Inspection by the departmental officers and to 
the general rules governing sciiools of this type, j 
They are “ recognised ” by the Department and 
their pupils may appear as candidates for any 
prescribed public examination for which they arc 
otherwise eligible. Unrecognised schools do not 
follow the rules of tlie Department, nor are they 
subject to inspection by the Department. 
Their pupils mat/ not appear as candidates at 
any of the prescribed public examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Depart- 
ment. Primary Education is mostly under Iho 


Control of District Councils, Municipal 
Committees and jNotilied Area Committees. 
The l»rlmary Education Act empowers local 
authorities to introduce compulsion and tills 
is In force in several areas. 

Among the schools for special education are 
the Government Engineering School, Nagpur, 
and three Government ScIkmiIs of Handicraft 
and twelve aided Industrial Schools. The 
Engineering School teaches upto the diploma 
standard in Civil, Mechanical and Automobile 
Engineering and is affiliated to the Nagpur 
University. The Schools of Handicrafts 
Industrial Schools have recently been transferred 
to the Education Deiiartmont from the Coin-^ 
merce and Industry Department and teach 
carpentry, Blacksmiihy, Tailoring, Shoe- 
making, cotton-weaving, caTf)et and durrie 
making, toy making and lacquer work, cano 
and basket manufacturing. They arc under 
the Administrative control of the Director of 
Public Instruction, who is assisted by an 
Inspector of Industrial Schools. 

Higher Education is under the control of the 
Nagpur University of which the following are 
constituent colleges ; — at Nagjmr : Morris 

(■ollege, the National College, the College of 
Scien<‘e, Hislop College, the Laxmi Narayan 
Technological In'^titute, City College, the 
AgrifMilture College (under the Agriculture 
Department), the Univer^iity College of Law, the 
Central College for Women ; and the University 
Training College (for teacher>s) ; at Jubbulpore ; 
the Robertson College, the Hitkarini City Odlegc, 
the Spence Training College (for teachers) and 
the Hitkarini Law College: at Amraoti • the 
King Edward College ; at Wardha : the Com- 
merce C(*llegc : at Akola : the Berar Arts 
College ; at Raipur : the Chhattisgarh Arts 
College and at Bilaspur • the Sheo Bhagwan 
Rameshwar Lnl Arts College. There is also a 
Mediral School at Nagpur under the Medical 
Department. 

Secondary Education is under the control 
of the Board of High Sciiool Education, on 
which the University is represented. Tlie 
Director of Public Instruction i'< tlie K.r-offirio 
Chairman of tlie Board and is assisted by a 
Secretary. The High School Certificate awarded 
by the " Board (lualities for entrance to the 
University. 

Medical. 

The Medical and Public Health services of the 
Province are respectively controlled by the 
liivspector General of Civil Hosxitals and 
Director of Public Health. The Medical 
Depwirtment has made some progress since the 
year 1911. A striking advance has been made 
in recent years with urban salutation and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur in 1914 
supplies a long felt need. The princiiial medical 
institutions are the Mayo Hospital at Nagpur 
(opened in 1874) with accommodation for 
222 In-patients ; tho Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore (opened in 1886) with accoinnioda- 
tion for 170 in-patients ; the Daga Jlemorial 
(Dufferln) Hospital and the Mure Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hospital 
and the crump children’s hospital at Jubbulpore, 
tlie.se last four being for women and children 
and can together accommodate 270 in-patients. 
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In addition to these, hospitals for women exist 
at Chhindwara, Gondii Saugor Khandwa, 
Amraoti, MurtizapUT, Shegaon and Khamgaon 
and at all dlstnct headquarters where no 
separate women’s hospitals exist, sections have 
been opened at the main hospitals for the treat- 
ment of women by women doctors. The Mayo 
Hospital at Nagpur was provincialised in 1923, 
the Irwin Hospital at Amraoti in 1925, the 
Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore in 1920 and 
the Silver Jubilee Hospital at Balpiir in 192S. 
In accordance with recent policy 107 out of 
228 local fund dispensaries have been trans* 
ferred to the administrative and executive 
control of local bodies. With the object of 
bringing medical relief within easy reach of the 
rural population, Government has sanctioned 
(i) subsidising 22 medical practitioners (allo- 
pathic) one In each district council (7) ; (ii) 
subsidising 83 valdyas and hakims, one in each 
tahsil (42) ; (in) establishment of R3 A^nnvedic 
and Unani dispensaries In each tahnil (40). 
(The hgares in brackets indicate the number 
In actual operation at present). The Province 
has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. Four 
tuberculosis clinics have been opened at Nagpur, 
Jubbulpore, Kaipur and Amraoti during the 
year 1937 and 40 beds have been reserved at 
the Pendra Koad Sanitorium for the treatment 
of patients sent by (lovernmeut. Tiiere is a 
great deal of eye disease in the province and the 
problem is receiving special attention. The 
Central Provinces and Berar Blind Relief 
Association is doing propaganda work and 
helping the blind. 8o far 25 assistant medical 
oflicers have been given training in eye work 
for six months. at the Mayo Hospital, Nagpur. 
These specialty trained officers are posted to 
eye centres in the Province. Anti-rablc treat- 
ment is now available at 12 centres in the 
province, viz., Nagpur, Jubbulpore, Raipur, 
Akoia, Wardha, Ho^haugabad, Saugor Chanda, 
Chhindwara, Khandwa, Yeotmal and Amraoti, 

PaVKc HMlth. 

The Public Health services of the province 
ate controlled by the Director of Public Health. 
In 1939, a separate cadre of Sub-Assistant 
Health Officers was sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment. An appreciable advance has been made 


in rural sanitation. The Public Health Depart- 
ment is mainly conceited with the uplift of the 
masses and in raising the health conscience of the 
people in rural areaS.*^ The principle institu- 
tions working under the Department are 

1. The Central Provinces Vaccine Institute 

which was founded in the year 1#13* 
Here, smoll-pox vaccine lymph is 
manufactured for the whole province 
and the neighbouring feudatory states. 
Vaccinators are also trained at the 
institute. 

2. Publlo Health Institute established In the 

year 1928 undertakes the examination 
both chemical and bacteriol(^icai, of 
samples of water and food stuffs under 
the Food Adulteration Act. 

-8. There is a Health School at Nagpur, 
where Health Visitors are trained. 

4. The problem of leprosy is being tackled 

in the province and the department 
has a leprosy specialist who is in charge 
of treatment, propaganda and survey 
work. There are 27 leprosy Sub- 
Assistant Health Officers who are 
running 56 leprosy centres. Of these, 
6 centres are run by the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association (Provincial 
Branch). 

5. There are 82 Sub- Assistant Health Officers 

in charge of epidemic dispensaries (One 
in each Tahsil). 

6. One mechanised travelling dispensary 

in charge of a Sub- Assistant Health 
Officer with a trained compounder is 
working under the department. This 
dispensary visits roadside villages and 
renders medical aid to the abori^nals. 

7. A Bclicme for eradicating the disease of 

Yaws is In operation in Chanda and 
Bilaspur districts wllere the Incidence 
of Yaws is high. The results are 
satisfactory. 

Vaccination is compulsory in 105 towns ahd 
16,843 villages out of a total of 119 towns and 
38,985 villages respectively. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTBAL PBOVINCES. 


BfiTIMATlD BBVBNITK BOB 1945-46 
PrifuiftX 3§adt of Revenue, 

lU. 

Tabo» on Income othet than Cot- 
^ ^jratlon Tax 

Land Revenue 
ProvincUl Excise . . 

Stampa 
Forest 
Besistratlon 
Beceipta under Motor 
Act 

OUie Taxes and Duties 


Vehicles 


1,20,20,000 

2,62,10,000 

2.13.26.000 

56.63.000 

1.32.37.000 

10.90.000 

10.98.000 
24,61,()00 


Total 


Irrigation, 


8,30,95,000 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounta are 
kept 


Debt Heads, 

Debt, Deposits and Advances — 

Permanent Debt 

Floating Debt 

Loans from Central Govt. . . 

Unfunded Debt 


Rb. 


2 , 00 , 00,000 

91.90.000 

24.50.000 

30.34.000 
1,87,000 


15,99,00(J 


DeM Services, 


Interest 


6,10,000 


Civil Adminutration, 
Administration of Justice 
JaUs and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Education . . 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Veterinary 

Co-operation 

Industries . . 

Miscellanenus Depnrtmente 

Total . . 

am worjts. 


8.63.000 

1.74.000 

11.24.000 

9.03.000 

1.25.000 

2.29.000 

17.18.000 

1 . 21.000 
12,000 

1,32,000 

82,000 


Appropriation for Reduction or 
avoidance of debt 
Famine Relief Fund 
Post war Reconstruction and 

Development Fund . . . , 1.90,00,000 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 

Government Presses . . . . 21,000 

Deposits of Local Funds .. .. 1,15,00,000 

Civil Deposits 3,88,48,000 

Other Accounts . . . . . . 17,31,000 

Advances Repayable . . , . 82,58,000 

Permanent Advances . . . . 5,000 

Accounts with the Reserve Bank. . 15,000 

Account with the Government of 

Burma 5,000 

Suspense Accounts 62,97,000 

Cheques and bills 1,10,00,000 

Cash balance Investment Account 2.42,95,000 

Departmental and SimllaiT 
Accounts , . . . . . . . 80,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 

Govemmeuta 1,00,57,000 

Remittances within India 

Other local remittances . 


54,83.000 


Civil Works 


21,07,000 


Miscellaneous, 

Transfers from Famine Relief 

Fund 7,000 

Receipts In aid of Superannuation 1,49,000 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 74,000 

Miscellaneous .. * .. 15,43,000 


Total 


17,73,000 


Miscellaneous Adjustments between 
Central and Provincial Govern- 
menu . . . . . . 4,000 

Extraordinary Items Civil Defence. 2,43,000 

Total Provincial Revenue 


9,48,14,000 


.. 12,33,81,0(;0 

Total Debt Heads . . 28,93,60,000 

Total Revenue and Receipts. . 38,41,74,000 
Opening balance 3,05,56,000 


Grand Total 


41,47,30,000 


Estimated Expenditure tor 1945-46. 


Direct Dema^jids on the Re venue. 

Rs. 

Land Revenue 

, . 

25,30,000 

Provincial Excise . . 


10,82,000 

Stamps 

. 

1,81,000 

Forest 


79,87,000 

KeglstratSon 


2,47,000 

Charges on Account of 

Motor 


Vehicles Acts 

. 

1 ,57,OtK> 

Other Taxes and Duties . 


47,000 


Total .. 1,22,31,000 

IrrigtUion, Rs. 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage W'orks — 

Other Revenue Expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenues 13,42,000 


1 ^ OfWI 
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ESTIXATSD Bxpbndituri vob 1946-40 — eontd. 

Bt. 


Capital Expenditure. 


Bt. 


DeU Servicee. 

Interest on Debt and other 


obltgations 12,40,000 

ppropriation for Beduetion or 
Avoidance of Debt . . . . 29,26,000 


Total .. 41,71,000 


CivU Administration. 

Oeneral Administration . . . . 86,72,000 

Administration of J ustice . . 30,05,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 15,98,000 

Police .. ' 1,09,09,000 

Scientific Department . . . . 21,000 

Education 71,51,000 

Medical 23,11,000 

Public Health 8,66,000 

Agriculture 37,21,000 

Veterinary 6,55,000 

Co-operation . . . . . . 3,57,000 

Industries .. 6,87,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 1,21,000 


Total . . 4,00,74,000 


Civil WorJci. 

Civil Works 79,45,000 


Miseellanecue. 

Famine— A. — Famine Relief . . 7,000 

Superannuation Allowances and 

PensioJta 69,57,000 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 6,73,000 

Miscellaneous 28,74.000 


Total . , 95,11,000 


ExtraordinaTy Items-- 

Expenditure connected with, Post- i 

war Planning and Develop- I 

ment . . 2,23,000 

Transfers to the Revenue Reserve 
(Development) Fund . . .. 1,90,00,000 

Civil Defence 1,60,000 

Total Expenditure on Revenue 
Account .. .. 9,46,57,000 


Capital Emndlture-— 

Principal i^venue heads— 

Forest and other Capital outlay not 
cliarged to Revenue- 


Capital Account of Civil Works 
outside the Revenue Account. 

Capital outlay on Electricity 
Schemes, Thermo-electric 

Schemes 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

Payments of Commuted Value of 

Pensions 

Capital outlay on Provincial 
Schemes connected with War 
1939 —1,16,41,000 


Total ..—1,16,80,000 


DeU Heads, 

Debt, Deposits and Advances— Rs. 

Floating Debt 2.00,00,000 

Loans from the Central 

Government 60,52,000 

Unfunded debt 19,00,000 

(Appropriation for reduction or 
Avoidance of debt) . . . . 12,15,000 

Sinking Fund Investment 

Account 9,33,000 

Famine Relief Fund . . . . 27,000 

Post-war Recousf ruction and 

Development Fund . . . . 13,12,000 

Deposits of Local Funds . . 1,14,00,000 

Civil Deposits 3,87,61,000 

Other Accounts 17,12,000 

Advances Repayable .. .. 80,36,000 

Permanent Advances . . . . 3,000 

Accounts with the Reserve Bank 16,000 
Account with the Government 

of Burma 6,000 

Suspense Accounts . . . . 62,07,000 

Cash Balance InvcstmentAccount. 2,00,00,000 
Cheques and bills . . . . 1,10,00,000 

Departmental and similar 

accounts 80,000 

Loans and advances by Provin- 
cial Governments .. .. 1,22,40,000 

Remittances within India — 

Other local remittances . . 12,32,21,000 


Total Debt heads . . 26,60,79,000 


Total Capital & Debt heads . . 25,33,99,000 


Total expenditure and disburse- 
ments . . . . . . . . 34,80,56,000 

Closing balance 6,66,74,000 


Grand Total .. 41,47,30,000 


Revenue Surplus .. +1,57,000 


—42,000 

28,000 

—26,000 
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(ptianUari) ; Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla (Baloda Bazar) ; M. Naindaa (Reserved Seat) ; 

J, T. Cbopda (Mahasamund) ; (Vacant) Ifiilaspur); M. Sukritdas {Reserved Seat);ii. Tiwarl 
(blungell) ; A. G. Gosai (Reserved Seat) ; Sardar A. S. Saigal (Katghora) ; Thakur Chhedilat (Janjgir) ; 
B. Suryawanslii (lieserved Seat) ; M, L. Bakliwal (Drug) ; M. Posudas (Reserved Seat) ; V. Y. Tamaskar 
(JBemetara) ; The Hon'ble Mr. G. S. Gupta (Sanjari); Mr. Kanliaiyalal (Ualaghat-Baihar) ; B. Agarwal 
(Waraseoni) ; G. Pande (Bhandara-Sakoli) ; R. G. Ghodichore (Reserved Setit) ; (Vacant) (Gondva); 

S. C. Lunavat (Chandur)' R. A. Deshmukh (Morsi); G. R. Deshmukh (Amrao(i); L. N. Nathe 
(BUichpur-Daryapur-Melgnat) ; G. A, Gavai (Reserved Seat); B. Goviudningh (Akola-BalapiiY) ; 

K, J. Khandare (Reserved Seat ) ; U. N. ThakuMAA:©!) ; V. N. Jamadar (Murtuapnr-MangnUpir ) : 
Rao Bahadur D. D. Rajurkar (Basim) ; B. H. Jatkar (Yeotmal-Darwha) ; D. K. Bliagat (Reserved 
Seat) ; N. B Bobde (Pusad) ; M. F. Kolhe (Kelapur-Wwi) ; F. 8. Patil (ChikUi- Mehkar) ; B. S. 
Bhatkar (Reserved Seat ) ; T. S. Patil (Malkapur ) ; K. G. Deahmukh (Kfiamgaon-J algaon ) ; G. A. 
Husain (East Berar); (Vacant) (West Berar); M. Y. Sharoef (Nagpur); Khan Sahib Syed Yasln 
(Wardha-Chanda) ; A. R. Khan (fJoshangabad-Chhindwara-Betul) ’ Iftikhar All (Jubbulpore- Mandla) ; 
W. Mohammad (Saugor-N arsing hpur) ; Khan Balmdur Syed Hifazat All (Nimar) ; S. W, A. Rlzvl, 

O. B.E. (Raipur- Bilaspur- Drug) ; Mohiuddin lihv,Xi(Bhandara-Balaghat-Semi) ; Uidayat All (Atarooti); 
Khan Bahadur Mirza. Rahman Beg (Akola ) ; S. A. it. Shah (Yeolmal ) ; Khan Saliib Abdur-Rahman 
Kban (Buldana) ; Mrs. Anasuyabal Kale (Nagpur City ) ; Mia. 8. K. Chauhan (Juthuipore) ; JLrs. D. 
Joshi (Amraoti- Akola) ; The Revd. G. C. Rogers (Anglo-Indian) ; L. H. Bartlett, O.B.E. (European); 
U. B. Shah (Backward Tribes) ; C. J. P. Bliaruka (^Central Provinces Commerce ) ; Seth O. B. Mohota 
(Berar Commerce); R. Slnha (Central Provinces Northern Landholders); M. G. Ghltnavis (Central 
Provinces Southern Landholders); (Vacant) (Berar Landholders); O. 8. Page {Trade Union 
Labour); V. R, Kalappa (Padory Labour ) ; B, G. Khaparde (VnivtrsUy), 
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The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula^ and, exclud* 
log the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 124,863 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a coastline of about 1,250 miles; on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
460 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there Is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin and Vlsa- 
gapatam are merely open roadsteads. A plateau, 
varying in height above sea-level from about 1,000 
to about 8,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nllgirl Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency ; on either side are the 
Bastem and the Western Ghats, which meet In 
the Nilgiris. The height ot the western inoun- 
tatn-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain la high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 160 Inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the cltain is low, rain- 
clouds are not chocked in their westward 
course. In the central table land on the east 
coast the rainfall Is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The livefs, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rathei 
than irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Cauvery are productive! 
of fair crops even In time of d rought and 
are the only portior.s of the cast coast where 
agrifultiire Is not depeudei,t on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Popalation. 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1041 as 49,840,564, an Increase 
of 6,181,826 over the figure of 1031. The 
Increase was not uniform. The distrlots which 
had suffered most In 1021 tended to show large 
Increases in 1981 — Bellary and Agencies were 
muked Illustrations. As a natural corollary 
to an increase In ^pulation the Presidency 
density hat risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
cent, of tiie Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent, and Christians 8.8 per cent. The 
actual number In other communities Is inconsi- 
derable. The vast majority of the population it 
of the Bravidian race and the principal Dravt- 
dlan languages, Tamil and Telugu are spoken 
by 10 and 18 million persons respectively. 
48 per cent, of the ^pulatlon talk Tamil, 87| 
per cent. Telugu, 7’0 per cent. Halayalam, 
Oriya, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tula follow in 
that order with percentages above 1, 

Government. 

The executive authority of the Province Is 
exercised on behalf of His Majesty by the 
Governor, He Is aided by four Advisers. 


ABrlcnlture and Industries. 

The principal oeonpatlon of the province Is 
agriculture ei^glng about 68 per cent, of the 
population. The principal food crops are rice, 
eholam. ragi and kambu. The Industrial crops 
are cotton, sugarcane and groundnut. The 
agrioultunU education Is rapidly progresBlng In 
the Presidency. The actlvftles of the Agricnl* 
tural Department In matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, four farm 
labourers schools and numerous demonstration 
farms. As it was found that the present course of 
middle school education does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryots, the only school maintained by the 
department at Taliparamba was closed with 
effect from 1st April 1932. Short practical 
courses tu farm management and allied subjects 
have been instituted at the Agricultural Coil we. 
Wldle paddy which Is the staple food of the 
population, occupies the largest cultivable area, 
cotton and sugarcane are by no means 
Inconsiderable crops of the pro^noe and are 
receiving close attention at tne hands of the 
local agricultural authorities. The area under 
cotton irrigated and unirrigated was 2,187,278 
acres in 1943-44 and, as in the case of paddy, 
efforts are being made to produce better 
strains of cotton suited to different localities 
by means of both selection and hybrldi- 
1 zation. From existing good staple areas, 
improved varieties have been systematically 
introduced. A special feature of the agricul- 
tural activities in the Presidency is the large 
industry which the planting community have 
built up, contributing substantially to the 
economic development of the province. They 
have organised thomsoives as an unregistered 
body under the title of “ The United Planters’ 
Association of South India,” on which are 
represented coffee, tea, rubber and a few other 
minor planting products. The aggregate value 
of aeabonie trade of the Presidency which was 

118.82- 58 crores in 1936-37 and 118.88 -49 croros 
In 1937-38, and R8.70-04 crores in 1938-39. 

118.82- 89 crores Jn 1939-40, Iis.75-48 crores in 
1940-41, 76-34 crores in 1041-42 and 66 -51 
crores in 1942-43. As in other provinces, the 
forest resources are exploited by Government. 
There are close upon 18,778 square miles of 
reserved forests. 

Sixty spinning and weaving mills were at 
work during 1943-44 with 6,653 looms and 
1,692,406 spindles. The number of jute mills 
at work was four. At the close of the year 
1936 the number of tlie other factories in the 
Presidency was 1,762. These consisted of oil 
mills, rope works, tile works, etc. Tanning 
is one of tlie principal industries of the Presi- 
dency. Exports of tanned hides declined from 
1 9,629 tons valued at Rs.218-98 lakhs to 6,095 
tons valued at Rs.149-34 lakhs. The manu- 
facturing activities which are under the direction 
I of the Department of Industries are mainly 
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confined to the production of soap and shark 
liver oil. There are a number of indigenous 
match factories run on cottage lines. It is 
slowly becoming recognised that the Madras 
Presidency is one of the most suitable parts of 
India for sugarcane cultivation and that the 
several deep-rooted varieties of cane which 
have been evolved at Coimbatore and require 
very little water are especially suited for the 
conditions which obtain in several areas of the 
Presidency where they grow better than in the 
north. The departments of Industries and 
Agriculture assist the development of the 
sugar Industry by demonstration of the methods 
of manufacture of white sugar by centrifugals 
by getting trained sugar technologists, by the 
award of scholarships and by investigating 
schemes for starting sugar factories. 


Edaeatlon. 

There were at the end of the official year 
1943-44 about 87,641 public institutions, ranging 
from village primary schools to arts and pro- 
fessional colleages, their total strength being 
about 3,367,140. Special efforts are being made 
to provide education for boys ibelonging to 
the communities eligible for help by the Labour 
Bept. The total expenditure of the province 
on Education la in the neighbourhood of Rs. 722 
lakhs. The principal educational institutions j 
in the province are the Madras, Andhra and 
Annamalai Universities, the Presidency College, 
the Christian College, the Loyola College, the 
Pachaiyappa's College, the Law College, and the 
Queen Mary's College for Women, Madras ; the 
St. Joseph's College, Trichinopoly ; the 
American Collie, Madiura ; the St, Aloysious’ 
College, Mangalore ; the Government College, 
Eumbakonam ; the Ceded Districts College, 
Anantapur ; the Government College , llajah- 
mundry ; the Victoria College, Palgh at the 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore ; the Veterl- 1 
nary College, Madras ; the Madras Medical 
College ; the Stanley Medical College, Rayapu- 
ram (Madras) ; the Andhra Medical College, 
Vizagapatam ; the Engineering College at 
Madras (Guindy) ; the Teachers’ College, 
Saldapet, the Lord Wllllngdon Training College 
fOT Women, Madras and the Government 
Training College, Rajahmundry. 

Local Administration. 

JLooal bodies in the Madras Presidsney are 
admlnlatered under the following Aeta : — 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1019, was 
amended by a comprehensive Amendment Act 
in lose and the main changes effected by the 
Amending Act which was brought Into force 
on 21st April lOSe, were as follows : — 

(1) the redistribution of the existing thirty 
divisions into forty territorial ones ; 

<2) the provision for a Deputy Mayor ; 

<S) the provision for aldermen; 

<4) the increase in the maximum strength of 
the council from 50 to fifi members consisting 
ol eo elected councillors, five aldermen elected 
by the council and not more than three special 
oonneillors appointed by Government for special 
subjects; 


(6) the reservation of three special seats for 
the members of the Scheduled Castes and two 
for Labour ; 

(6) the widening of the franchise ; 

(7) the abolition of the system of representa- 
tion of minority communities by nomination; 

(8) the provision for better control over cherl 
and hutting grounds; 

(9) the provision for the levy of a tax on 
advertisements; 

I (10) the fixing of the minimum and maximum 
rates of levy ol the property tax at IH uud 20 
per cent, respectively of the annual value of 
Duildings and lands, and 

(11) the eoQStitutlon of a new Taxation 
Appeals Standing Committee with a Chairman 
appointed by Government. 

Of the two seats reserved for labour, one Is 
to be elected by a non-union labour electorate 
and the other by union labour electorate. 

By an Act of 1039 simultaneous triennial 
elections to all the forty divisions in the city 
were introduced. 

The Madras District MunidpaliUes Act, 1920, 

I as amended by Madras Act X of 1980 ; and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930. 

The amending Acts of 1980, which came Into 
force on the 26th August 1980, provide, inUr 
alia, for the abolition of the eystem of nomine- 
' tioDs to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
panobayats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
disquaUfioatloD of women as such In respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
I cessation of office of the President of a district 
board or Chairman of a Municipal Council 
on a motion of non-confidence being passed 
against him by a prescribed majority. The 
Acts have undergone snbsequent amendments. 
Taluk Boards have been abolished with effect 
from the 1st April 1984. 

In the Interests of administration, commis- 
sioners have been appointed to all the Munici- 
palities in the presidency and these have 
replaced non-official chairmen as executive 
authorities. 

Under an Amending Act of 1934, the taluk 
boards were abolished with effect from 1st April 
1934. This step was undertaken as these bodies 
became financially embarrassed. Their functions 
have been entrusted to district t>oards ; with a 
view to avoid extreme centralisation of admi- 
nistration of district hoards. It was decided to 
bifurcate them. Up to the end of 1986, the 
number of district boards bifurcated was four. 
Eight district boards were bifurcated iu 
X986. 
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Bat. it wM actually found later on that many 
of the Dlforoated district boards were financially 
unstable so much so that the Oovernment had 
to haye recourse to a reversal of the policy 
of bifnreation^nd to amalgamate all of the 
bifurcated district boards. 

By an Act of 1086, the local boards In the 
presidency have been divided into three groups 
for the purpose of elections, so that elections 
will be held to a third of the local boards every 
year. The object of this legislation was 
administrative convenience. 

By an Act of 1036 ordinary courts of law have 
been debarred from issuing injunctions restrain- 
ing proceedings which are being or about to be 
taken for the conduct of electionato local bodies 
and preparation of electoral rolls in connection 
therewiui. 

By an Act of 1038 the franchise of the 
territorial constituencies of the Madras Legis- 
lative Assembly were assimilated to that of the 
local bodies in the Province of Madras, inclusive 
of the Corporation of Madras with a view to 
widen the franchise of local bodies and to effect 
economy in the cost of preparation of the 
electoral roll of local bodies. 

By an Act of 1939 Chairman or Vice-Chairman 
of Municipal Council and Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of local board who have been 
removed were made Ineligible for election 
to either of the said offices for a period of six 
monttui from the date of removal or until the 
date on which notice of the next ordinary elec- 
tion is published. 

By Acts passed in 1940 and 1941 persons who 
are in arrears of any kind due to any local body 
inclusive of the Corporation of Madras are dis- 
qualified from standing for election or holding 
office as a member thereof. 

By an Act of 1941, a new provision w-as made 
In the Madras Local Boards Act 1920 enabling 
the Government to supersede District Boards 
upto a period of three years. 

By an Act of 1942 the term of office of Coun- 
cillors and Aldermen of the Corporation of 
Madras, of Councillors of Municipalities and of 
members of District Boards which expired on Ist 
Nov. 1942 was extended to Ist November 1943 
and power was also taken by the Provincial 
Government to advance or postpone the date. 

By the same Act the Provincial Government 
have taken power to appoint, when reconstitut- 
ing, all members of such Councils and District 
Boards as were under suiMsrscssions or dissolution 
on the date on wliich the Act came into force or 
wUl be superseded or dissolved after such date, 
to determine the term of their office, to reduce 
the strength of the reconstituted Mimlcipai 
Council, District Board and to alter or abolish 
the reservation seats for any community or for 
women. 

The assistant engineers of the District Boards 
were constituted into a Local Fund Service for 
the Province known as the Madras Local Fund 
Assistant Engineers Service. The Municipal 
Engineers in some of the Municipalities and the 
Electrical Engineers in some of the Municipalities 


and Punchayets have also been constituted into 
sepamte services known as the Madras Municipal 
Engineering Service and the Madras Local 
Authorities Electrical Engineers Service re- 
spectively. The existing system of control and 
supervision of the Local Fund Engineering 
Department was reorganised in 1940 and the 
Chief Engineer (Communications) was made the 
head of the District Board Engineering Service 
and three posts of Superintending Engineers 
(Communications) were created. These consti- 
tute important steps in improving the status 
and conditions of some of the main services of 
local board employees. 

By the amendment Acts of 1943— 

(a) Tlie provisions of the City Municipal 
Act, relating to the powers of the standing 
committee In respect of establishment, were 
placed on a line with the M.D.M. and M.L.B. 
Acts prohibiting these committees from con- 
sidering any proposals for the amendment of 
the establishment schedule except at the instance 
of the executive authority. 

(fr) The M.D.M. Act was amended in a 
comprehensive manner removing certain ad- 
ministrative difficulties which were found 
necessary. 

(<‘) Power was vested in the Bo.ard of Revenue 
to resume an endowment the management 
of which had been transferred to a local board 
and provision was also made for fixing the rent 
value of lands in proprietary estates for a 
triennium instead of for every year. 

(d) Power was taken for the appointment of 
executive officers to panchayets. 

By the amendment Acts of 1944— 

(а) Power was taken for the Collector to 
appoint any member of a local board or municipal 
council as president or vice-president or chair- 
man and vice-chairman respectively when presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, or chairman or vice-chair- 
men are absent on account of their being 
detained in prison. 

(б) Power w'as taken for Govt, to direct 
any municipal council to levy property tax 
at such rates and Mdth effect from such dates 
as may be specified iu the order, if the finances 
of the council are not enough to discharge Its 
obligations. 

Co-operation. 

The year 1943-44 was one of marked progress. 
The number of societies increased from 16,207 
to 15,640, their membership from 14,51,942 to 
16,22,853, the working capital from R8.2,85d l5 
lakhs to Rs. 3,068 • 33 lakhs, the loans issued from 
Rs.1,515 12 lakhs to Rs.2,027 10 lakhs and the 
divisible profits from Rs.45 -75 laklis to R8.60-38 
lakhs. The collections by Central Banks were 
[very good and the percentage of overdues was 
13-88 as against 18-44 in 1942-43 which itself 
was the lowest for the preceding 17 years. 

I There was a shrinkage in the loan business of 
I Land Mortgage Banks, agricultural credit 
I societies and sale societies. The year witnessed 
a remarkable expansion of the activities of 
Co-operative Stores. The sales turnover of 
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both the primaries and the 'wholesaleiV'^^^'^cd 
the peak figure of crores. sphere *were 

primary stores with 692 branches or depots. 
Their purchases and sales amounted to Bs.806 • 96 
lakhs and Es.8d2*36 lakhs as against Ks.815‘75 
lalihs and B8.298‘49 lakhs, respectively, in 
the previous year. The trade of the wholesales 
also recorded a striking increase, the purchases 
and sales amounting to Bs.554* 43 lakhs and 
Bs.518-93 lakhs against Ils.96-36 lakhs and 
B8.80-05 lakhs, respectively, in 1942-43. Borne 
of the Important features of the working of 
the stores were their participation in schemes 
of statutory rationing and procurement, their 
sales to non-members (60 per cent), formation; 
of stores societies for the benefit of Industrial! 
labourers and extension of the consumers' 
movement in rural areas. 

The total deposits and borrowings of the 
Madras Provincial Co-op. Bank fell from 
Ks.292*27 lakhs to Rst272'27 lakhs on account 
of the bank's cautious policy in accepting 
deposits. There was a marked increase in Its 
loan business (from Ks.56 04 lakhs to Rs.161-33 
lakhs). By virtue of its position as the apex 
bank, the Provl. Bank continued to guide, 
supervise and control the financial policy of 
central banks. The working capital of central 
banks increased from Rs.673 10 lakhs to 
Bs.750’53 lakhs. Their total profits substan- 
tially Increased from Rs.3-83 lakhs to Bs.6 ()4 
lakhs. On account of the conditions created 
by the War the loans issued by the Madras 
Oo-op. Central Land Mortgage Bank Ltd., 
decreased from R8,23‘66 lakhs in 1942-43 to 
Rs.18'26 lakhs in 1943-44. The maxinmm 
amount for which Government have guaranteed 
the debentures of the Bank s Rs.350 lakhs. 


The value of debentures In oirehlation at the 
end of 1948-44 was E8.286‘69 lakhs. No 
new series of debentures was issued by the 
Bank during the year. Government continued 
to give short-term advances io the Bank, 
whenever required. 

Law and Order* 

The Superior Court for and Criminal 
Judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne judges. The existing order pro- 
vides for a maximum of 16 puisne Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
30 Sessions Judges in the Mufossal (Inelnding 
4 lor agjuioy tracts). Additional and 
Assistant Mssions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work Is heavy. Then 
there are the District M^lstrates* the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The adxnlntstratlon of civil justice is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 84 Subordinate 
Judges and 140 District MunslFs. In the 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of two Judges and a Small Cause 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two other 
Judges. Madras Is a litigious provinct and 
the records show one suit for every 174 persons 
in 1943. The Police department is under an 
Inspector-Oeneral who has six deputies, four in 
charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
of the Railway Police and the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department and one In charge of the Madras 
City Police as Commissioner of Police. A 
Superintendent is stationed at each district. 
The sanctioned strength of the Permanent 
Police Force is 27,783 including the Malabar 
Special Police. 
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MADRAS BUDGET. 


IIliDS Of AOOOUKm. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1945>4d. 

EbADS Of AOOOVHTS. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1945-46. 

BBTlirUB. 

Bs. 

DxicArrDS OH thb Bbtbhub. 

7. — ^Land Bevenue 

Bs. 

25,43,700 

IV, — Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation 

Tax 

3, 60, eo, 000 

8. — Provincial Excise 

9. — Stamps . . 

47,10.600 

12,16,200 

VII.— Land Eevenne . . 

6,76.92,000 

10.— Forest 

67,56,900 

Vin. — Ftovinclal Excise 

14,10,82,200 

11. — Begistration 

35,97,400 

IX. — Stamps 

X. — Forest . . 

3,22,52,500 

1,29,60,600 

12. — Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles Acts. 

77,66,000 

XI. — Keglstration . , 

56,26,700 

13.— Other Taxes and Duties 

17,99,600 

XII. — Beceipts under Motor 

Total .. 

2,83,89,300 

Vehicles Acts 

Xin. — Other Taxes and Duties. 

72,46,000 

6,74,21,000 

Revenne Account of Irrigstion, 
Navigation, EmbankmMit and 
Drainaga Works. 


Total . . 

35,03,41,500 

17. — Irrigation — Interest on 


IrrifatSoa, Navicatiom Embank- 
tnant aira Draioaia Worics. 


works for i^icii 
i Capital AccountPare 

kept 

90,79,000 

XVII. — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which Capital 
Accounts are kept — 
Gross Beceipts 

Deduct — Working 
Expenses 

1,74,91,100 

—54,22,100 

18. — Irrigation — 0 t h e r 

Bevenue Expend 1> 
ture financed from 
Ordinary Bevcnues, 

19. — Construction of Irriga- 

tion, Navigation, 

Embankment and 
Drainage Works 

60,09,000 

1,52,000 

Net Beceipts 

1,20,69,000 

Total .. 

1,52,40,000 

XVm. — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which no Capital 
Accounts are kept . . 

95,85,900 

Debt Services. 

22. — Interest on Debt and 
other Obligations . 

—67,80,200 

Total .. 

2,10,54,900 

23. — Appropriation for Be 
auction ot Avoid 
ance of Debt 


Debt Services. 


1,00,90,600 

XX.— Interest 

83,01,800 

Total . 

—83,10,400 

Total .. 

88,01,800 

Civil Adkninistration. 

3.27.27.600 

1.18.28.600 

62,05,600 

2,47,07,000 

6.00,000 

1,37,300 

4.64.66.600 

1.60.17.600 
46,92,400 
62,19,700 

Civil Adbumstratioii. 

XXI. — Administration «of 

Justice 

XXn.— Jails and Convict 

Settlements .. 

XXm.— Police 

XZVI.— Education 

XXVn.— Medical 

83,63,100 

10.59.800 
8,88,400 

11,25,900 

14.95.800 

25. — General Administration 

27. — Administration o 

Justice 

28. — Jails and Convict Settle 

ments 

29. — Police 

SOB. — Ports and Pi!ot:ige . 

36. — Scientific Departments; 

37. — Education 

38. — Medical 

89.— Public Health .. 

40.— Agriculture 
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Hbads of Aoooubtb. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

1045-46. 

Hbaps of Aooouktb. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1045-46. 

KBV»WTr*-~c<mW. 

Bs. 

Demands on thb Bbvbnu^- 

Bs. 

Civil AdnuniatratioD — conid. 


Civil Administration — eontd. 


XXVm.— Public Health . . 
XXIX. — Agriculture 

XXX, — Veterinary 

XXXI. — Co-operation . . 
XXXII. — Indastrles 

XXXVI. — Miscellaneoua Depart* 
luento 

2,66,600 

18,62,300 

3,07.300 

4.10.100 
62,33,800 

9.69.100 

41. — ^Veterinary 

42. — Co-operation . . 

43. — Industries 

44. — Aviation 

44A. — Capital Outlay on Civil 
Aviation . . 

47. — Miscellaneous Depart^ 
menta 

22,64,700 

23.44.300 

76.33.300 

59,86,500 

Total . . 

1,70,.52,200 

Total . . 

16,66,10,200 



Civil Wo^ and MuceUaneouf 
Public Improvamanta* 


Civil Worjn and MStcallaneatts 
Public Improvements. 


XXXIX.— Civil Works .. 

37,64,600 

60.-f-ClvIl Works 

2,03,34.700 

Total . . 

37,64,600 

Total . . 

2 ,03,34,700 

Electricity Scbemas. 

XLI. — Beceipts from Electri- 
city Schemes — 

Grdss Beceipts 

Working Ex- 
penses 

1,00,86,200 

—54,40,700 

Electricity Schemes. 

62. — Interest on Capital 

Outlay on Blectricky 

Schemes 

62 A. — Other Bevenue Expen- 
diture connected with 
Electricity Schemes . . 

86,58,400 

1,18,000 

Total~I. (Net Beceipts) . . 

52.44,500 




Total . . 

37,76,400 

Miscellaneous. j 


XLIV. — Beceipts In aid of 

Superannuation 

XLV. — Stationery and Printing. 

XLVI. — Miscellaneous . . . . i 

4,02,300 

0,71,700 

29,89,500 

Miscellaneous. 

64. — Famine 

55. — Superannuation Allow- 
ances and Pensions . . 

65A. — Commutation of Pen- 
sions himneed from 
Ordinary Bevenues .. 

66.— Stationery and Print- 
ing 

57. — Miscellaneous . . 

14,00,000 

1,32,20,600 

Total . . 

40,63,500 

16,68,000 

CMitributions and Miscellaneous 
A^nstments between Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

L.— Miscellaneous A d j ustments 
between Central and 

Provincial Governments . . 


40,21,700 

1,48,17,000 


Total . . 

3,51,36,900 

i 15,200 

Extraordinary Items. ^ 

63. — Extraordinary Charges. 

64 A.— Transfer to Revenue 
Reserve Fund 

64B.— Civil Defence . . 

1,00, 19, 7(^ 

10,00,00,000 

2,10,96,700 

Total .. 

Extraordinary Items. 

LI — Extraordinary lleceipts . . 
LII— B. Civil Defence 

15,200 

13,900 
! 15,77,000 

Total . . 

13,17,16,400 

Total . . 

16,00,900 

1 Total — ^Exponditnra on Rovanuo 
Account • . 


Total — Revenue . . 

41X5.29.100 

40.45,14,360 

Excess rit Expenditure over 
Ravenna or Deficit 

• . • . 

Exeats of Rovenua war 
Expenditoro or Surplus • • 

80,14.000 

GrandTotal . . 

4i;s5X9.ioe 

GrandTotal 

41,254E,100 
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. Hiadb ov Aooouhts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

HBAPB OV AOCOTJKT 8 . 

Budget 

Estimates, 


104.5-46. 


1945-46. 

Bbokipts. 

Bs. 

Disbuesbmbnts. 

Rs. 

Eicess of B^veoae over Expend!* 

Excess of Expenditure over Bevenue 

ture (from Statement B) 

,80.14,800 

(from .Statement A) 

.... 

Public Debt Incurred — 


Capital Accounts outside thei 



Bevenue Account — 

68. Construction of Irrigation, 


I. — Permanent Debt 

.... 

Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works 

77,03,600 

II. — Floating Debt— 


72. Capital Outlay on Industrial 

Treasury Bills . . 


Development 

13,72,100 

.‘i, 00, 00, 000 

81. Capital Account of Civil 

Other Floating Loans . . 


works outside the Beve- 


1,00,00,000 

nue Account 

3,39,900 

III. — Loans from the Central 


81 A. Capital Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes 

81,46,100 

Government 

12,00,000 

88. Pasnnenta of Commute 
Value of Pensions 

100 

Total . . 


4,12,00,000 

85A. Capital Outlay on Provincial 
Schemes connected with 








the War, 1039 

100 

Unfunded Debt — 


Total .. 

1,75,61,900 

State Provident Funds. 

68,57^600 

Public Debt Discharged — 

I. — ^Permanent Debt 

5,25,000 

Total . . 

6S..57,500 

II. — Floating Debt — 

Treasury Bills 

3,00,00,000 

Deposits and Advances — 


Other Floating Loans 

( 

1,00,00,000 

I.— Deposits Bearing Inter- 


III. — Loans from the Central 



Government 

48,80,600 

est — 


Total . . 

4,54,05,600 

Deposits of deprecia- 




tion reserve of Gov- 


Unfunded Debt — 


ernment Commercial 
conceniB 

56,600 

State Provident Funds 

66,40,000 

Total .. 

56,40,000 

II.— Deposits not bearing 





Interest — 


Deposits and Advances — 


Appropriation for Bo- 
duction or Avoidance 


I. — D^osits Bearing Interest — 
Deposits of Depreciation 

1 

of Debt 

1,0.5,73,800 

Beserve of Government 
Commercial Concerns . . j 

300 

Famine Reilvf Fund . . 

2,70,000 

II. — Deposits not bearing 




Interest — 


Fund for the Deve- 


Appropriation for Beduction 


l^ment of Bural 
water-supply 


or Avoidance of Debt 


10,00,000 

(Sinking Funds) . . 

Sinking Fund 

6,25,000 


Provincial Boad Fund — 


Investment Account 

43,00,000 

Other Account 

I 

.... 

Famine Belief Fond 

3,00,000 

i 

Be venue Reserve Fund.! 

10,22,06,100 

Fund for the Development of 



Biiral Water-supply 

12,41,300 

Depreciation Beserve 
Fund — Electricity .. 

13,80,600 

l»rovincial Road Fund- 
Other Account 

Revenue Reserve Fund 
Investment Account. . 

4,29,000 

12,03,84,000 

Special Beserve Fund- 


Depreciation Reserve Fund — 

Electricity . . 

5,62,400 

Electricity 

13,76,300 
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HSIPB OF AOOOUNTB, ^ 

Budget 

Estimates, 

HHAPS OF Aooouim. 

Budget 

Estimates, 


1945-46. 


1945-46. 


EisciDim->eofrf4. 

Deposits and Advances— coirfd. 

II.— Deposits not bearing] 

Interest — eontd. 

tirareciation Beservel 
£^d — Govemm e n t| 
Presses 

Deposits of Local Funds! 
— District Funds 

Municipal and Other] 


lunlcipal 

Funds 


Departmental and Judi- 
cial Deposits — Civil 
Deposits 

Other Accounts — 

Subventions from] 
Central Boad Fund . . 

Deposit Account of] 
grants for Economic 
Development and Im-' 
provement of Rural! 
Areas 

Deposit Account of the 
grant made by the 
Indian Central Cotton 
Committee . . 

Deposit Account of the 
nant by the Imperial 
Council of Agricul- 
tural Research 

Deposit Account of con-1 
tributions for Cattle] 
Improvements 

Deposit Account of 
grants from the Central 
Government for the 
Development of Seri 
cultural Industry 

Deposit Account of 
^nte from the Central 
wvemment for the 
Development of 
Handloom Industry.. 

Deposit Account of 
l^nts fiom the Sugar] 
Excise Fund 

Deposit Account 
grants for the Relief of] 
groundnut cultivators. 

Deposit Account of] 
Grant from the Central 
Government for grant 
of Bonus for Growing 
Food crops in lieu of 
Cotton.. •. 


94 , 4C0 

6 . 80 . 25.000 

3 . 86 . 05.000 
| 25 , 65 , 44,500 

11,00,000 


Rs. 


9,200 

74,600 

1 , 51,000 

23,000 

28,800 

68,800 

11,700 


6 , 90,100 


DiSBURSBHBNn— ecnid. 

Deposits And Advances — eontd, 

II.— Deposits . not bearing] 

Interest — contd. 

Special Reserve Fund—] 

Electricity , 

Depreciation Reserve Fond — ] 
b Presses 

eposits I 

District Funds 

Municipal and Other Funds. . . 

Departmental and Judicial | 

Deposits — 

Civil Deposits 
Oj^er Accounts— 

Subventions from Central 
Road Fund 

Deposit Ac count of grants 
for Economic Develop- 
ment and Improvement 
of Rural Areas 

Deposit Account of the 
grant made by the 
Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

Deposit Account of the] 
grant by the Imperial 
Council of Agriculturai] 
Research 

Deposit Account of con-j 
tributions for Cattle] 
Improvements 

Deposit Account of grants] 
from the Central Govern* 
ment for the Development] 
of Serlcultural Indastry, 

Deposit Account of grants] 
from the Central Govem-| 
ment for the Develop- 
ment of Handloomj 
Industry 


Deposit Account of 
from 


Fund 


the Sugar 


nts 


Deposit Acoouht of grants] 
for the Relief of ground- 
nut cultivators . . 


Rs. 


6 , 56,000 

24,300 

6 , 70 , 27,000 

3 , 27 , 52,500 

20 , 18 , 06,500 

10 , 98,100 

37,400 

74,600 

1 , 51,800 

23,000 

82,800 

68,800 

11,700 

1,800 
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Budget 


Budget 

Heads of Accounts. 

Estimates, 

Heads of Accounts. 

Estimates, 


1045-46. 


1945-46. 

BKOEXPTS-HrofiCd. 

Rs. 

Disbubsements — contd. 

Rt. 

Deposits and Advances — contd^ 


Deposits and Advances — contd. 



Deposit Account of Grant 


111. — Advances not bearing 


from the Central Govern- 


Interest — 


ment for Grant of Bonus 
for growing food crops in 


^dvances Bepayable .. 
Permanent Advances . . 

84,09,100 

leiu of cotton 

5,90,100 

50,000 

Deposit Account of grants 
made by the Indian 


Accounts with the 


Research Fund Association. 

*. •« 

Government of 
Burma 


in. — Advances not bearing 


Accounts with the 
Eeserve Bank 

68,000 

Interest — 

Advances Repayable 
Permanent Advances 

79,55,900 

60,000 

IV. — Suspense — 


Accounts with the Govern- 
ment of Burma 

Cash Balance Invest* 


Accounts with the Reserve 


ment Account 

Other Suspense Ac* 

12,03,84,000 

Bank 

60,000 

counts 

35,62,000 

IV. — Suspense — 


Cheques and Bills 

,4, 18, 30, 000 

Cash Balance Investment 


Departmental and Simi- 

Account 

9,30,00,000 

lar Accounts . . 

1,07,000 

Other Suspense Accounts 

30,62,000 


Cheques aod Bills 

4,11,30,000 

V. — Miscellaneous — 


Departmental and Similar 

Miscellaneous — Govern* 


Accounts 

1,07,000 

ment Account 

6,25,000 

V, — ^Miscellaneous — 





Total .. 

63,97,99,700 

Miscellaneous — G o v e r n- 
ment Account . . 

14,67,200 



Loans and Advances by the 


Total .. 

62,96,52,400 

Provincial Government-** 




Loans to Municipalities, 
Fort PundSi Oultlva* 

tors, etc 

Loans to Government 
Servants 

87,49,600 

20,700 

Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial Government — 

Loans to Municipalities, Port 
Funds, Cultivators, etc. . . 
Loans to Govemment 

86,43,000 

Total . . 

87,70,300 

Servants 

27,000 

Remittances — 


Total .. 

86,70,000 

Cash Remittances 

67,51,00,000 

Remittances — 


Reserve Bauk«f India 

Cash Remittances . . 

57,40,00,000 

Remittances 

.... 

Reserve Bank of India 

Adiufltlng Account with 
Railways 


Remittances 

Adjusting Account with 

— 

Adjusting Account 


Railways . . 


between Central 

(^Non-Railways ) and 
^ovlnoial Govern- 


Adjusting Account between 
Central (Non -Rail ways) and 



Provincial Governments.. 

.... 

ments 


Inter-Provincial Suspense 


Inter-Provincial Sus- 


Account 

^ * * * * 

pense Account 




Total .. 

57,61.00,000 

Total 

57,40,00,000 

Total— Receipts 

1,27.97,42,300 

Total — ^Disbarsomentt • • 

1.28.09.29.IW 

V.— Opeaiaf Cash Balanoa 

01,98,461 

V. — CSooiiif Cosh BoUbco 


Grand Total 

1,2839,40,761 

Grand Total 

138.59,40,761 
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The Madfoe Province, 


Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 


vnuiam Gyltord •• 1084 

BUha Tale .. 1087 

Kathaoiel Higglmon *• .• .. 1092 

Tbomas Pitt 1098 

Qnltton Addison 1709 


Bled at Madras* 17 Oct.; 1709, 

Bdmand Montague (Aoling) .. .. 1709 

William Fraser (Aef^) .. .. 1709 

Bdward Harrison 1711 

Joseph Collet 1716 

Francis Hastings ( Acting) .. 1720 

Kathantel Slwlck .. 1721 

James Macrae 1725 

George Morton Fitt 1780 

Elchard Benyon . . • . . . . , 1786 

Klcholas Morse 1744 

John Hinds , . 

Charles Floyer , , 1747 j 

Thomas Sannderi 1760 1 

George Plgot 1766 i 

]^bertPalk .. .. .. 1708 

Charles Boorohier ,, 1707 

Joslas DuFre 1770 

Alexander Wyncb 1778 

Lord Figot (Suspended) 1776 

George Stratton 1776 

John WhHebiU (Acting) 1777 

Sir Thomas Rnmbord, Bart 1778 

John WhitehiU {AcHtkg) 1780 

Charles Smith {AcHng) 1780 

Lord Macartney, k.b 1781 


CoTernora of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B. .. 1786 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) .. 1786 

Major-General Sir Archibald CampbeU, x.b. 1780 

JohnHollond (Acting) 1780 

Edward J. Hollond (Aeiing> . . 1790 

Major-General William Medows .. .. 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris (Acting) •• 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord Wniiam Cavendish Bentinck . . 1803 

William Fctrle {Aet%f%g) 1807 

Sir George Htlaro Barlow, Bait, K.B. . . 1807 
Lleat.-General the Hon. John Aber- 1818 
eromby. 

The Eight Hon. Hogb BDlot . . . . 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Mnnro, Bart., 1820 
X.O.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Stephen Bumbold Lnehlngton . . , . 1822 

Henry Suilivan Orceme (Acting) .. 1827 
Llent.-Qeneral Sir Frederick Adam, k.o.b. 1832 
George Edw^d Russell (Acting) . . .. 1887 

Lord ElphinPtone, p.o. . . . . 1887 

Lieat.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, Kt.. O.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) .. .. 1848 

M^or-General the Eight Hon. Sir 1S46 

Henry Potttnger, Bart., O.O.B, 

Daniel Eliott (Act^) 1864 

Lord Harris 1864 

Sir Charles IBdwmrd Trevelyan. K.O.B. .. 1869 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1890 


Sir Henry George Ward, a.rAi.a. . , i860 
Died at Madras, 8 August, 1890. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Aeting) 1890 
Sir William Thomas Denison, X.O.B. . . 1601 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1868 to 1864.) 

Edward Maltby (Act^) 1668 

Lord Napiet of Merchtstoun, Kt. (a) . . I860 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1872)« 

AleMder John Arbnthnot, X>C.8.i., o.i.B. 1872 
(Acting). 

Lord Hobart ,, .. ,, ,, 1872 

Died at Madrasj 27 April, 1876. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, e.o.b.i. o.s.i., 1876 
(Aaing). 

The Dolce of Buckingham and Cbandos, 1876 

O.O.8.I., O.I.B. 

W. F. Adam, P.O., o.t.B 1660 

Died at Ootacamond, 24 May. 1881. 

William Hndleston, 03 J* (Acting) . . 1881 

M. E. Grant Duff, O.O.8.I., O.I.B., p.o. . . 1881 

Robert Bourke, p.o. 1869 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation.) 

John Henry Garstln, o.s j. (Acting) . . 1890 

Baron Wenlock, a.0.8.1., Q.0.1 .IS., k.0.b... 1891 
Sir Arthur Ellbank Havelock, a.OJf.Q. . . 1696 

Baron Ampthlll,G.o.8j., Q.O.I.B. .. 1900 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904). 

Sir James Thomson. K.0.8.I..0.8.1. (Acting) 1904 
Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.o.8.i., c.s.i (Acting) 1909 
Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, O.OAX, a.0.i.B., 1909 
K.o.w.a. 


Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmicbael, 1911 
Bart.,Q.o.8.i.,9,o.i.]B., v.o.M.a. (6). 1912 
Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k. 0 . 8 . 1 ., o.i.B. 1912 
(Acting), 

Baron Fentland, P.O., o.o.s.i., O.o.i.E. . . 1912 

Sir A. O. Cardew, E.o.s.1. (Acting) 

Baron WllUngdon, Q.c.s.i., p.o., q.o.m.g., 1919 
O.O.I.E., O.B.E. (c). 

Sir Charles Todhunter, e.o.b.i. (Acting) . . 1 924 
Viscount Goschen, p.o. and G.c.s.i., 1924 
O.O.I.E., c.B.E. (Acting Viceroy and 
Governor- General, 1929). 

Sir Norman Marjorlbtmks, E.O.B.I., K.O.X.B. 

(Acting) ,, 1929 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Hon'ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, P.O., g.O.i.b., O.x.G. 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1984). 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Usman, 1984 
Sahib Bahadur E.O.I.B., (Acting). 

Lord Erskine, O.O.I.B. 1984 

Rai Bahadur Sir Eorma Venkata Reddl 
Nayudu,E.0.8.l. (Acting) .. .. 1986 

Lord ErskJne, G.O.I.B 1940 

Sir Arthur Hope, a.o.x.B., M.o 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Kapler 
of Bttrick, 

(9) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carm) 
cbael of Skirling. 

(s) Afterwards Earl of WiUingdon. 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker : Vacant. 

Depuiy Speaker: Mrs. A. Bukininl Laksbmipathi. 

Abdul Hameed Khan {Madrae CUy. Muhammadan, Urban) ; Arakal Sultan 
Abdur Rahman All Rajah (Chirakkal, Muhammadan, Rural ) ; Khan Sahib D. Abdul 
Ha woof {Bellary, Muhammadan, Rural ) ; P. M. Adlkesavalu Nalcker {Madras City 

North, General, Urban ) ; M. Ahmed Badaha Sahib {North Arcot, Muhammadan, 
RuraX) ; Srlmathi Q. Ammanna Haja {EUore Town, Women, General, Urban) ; B. 

Anantachar {Bospet, General, Rural) ; Srlmathi Anjalai Ammal {Cuddalore, Women, General, 
Rural) ; N. Annamalal Pillal {Tiruvannamalai, General, Rural) ; Diwan Bahadur A. Appadural 
Plllai {Madras cum Chingleput, Indian Christian); Rao Bahadur H. B. Arl Oowder {The NUgiris, 
General, Rural) ; Muthu. Kr. Ar. Kr. Arunachalam Chettlar {Sivaganga, General, Rural) ; 
Khan Bahadur P. M. Attakoya Thangal {Calicut, Muhammadan, Rural); S. C. Balakrishnan 
{Palni, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; M. Bapineedu {Ellore, General, Rural) ; Basheer 
Ahmed Sayeed {Chingleput cum South Arcot, Muhammadan, Rural) ; M. Bhaktavatealam 
{Tiruvallur, General, Rural) ; B. Bhakthavathsalu Kayudu (Rantpef, General, Rural) ; K. Bhashyam 
Ayyangar {Chingleput, General, Rural); Y. V. A. Bhaskara Rao Mahasayo {Palakonda, General, 
Rural) ; E. H. M. Bower, i.s.o. (Anglo-Indian) ; P. Buchappa Nayudu {Ongole 

General, Rural) ; K. Chandramouli (Tenali, General, Rural) ; G. Chclvapathi Chetti 

{Textile Workers Trade Union, Madrae, Labour) ; O. Chengam Pillal {TiruvaUux, General, 
Rural, Scheduled Castes); S. Chldambara kyyat {ViUupuram, General, Rural); P. Chinnamuthu 
{Koilpatti, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; T. S. Ghockalingam Pillai {Tinnevelly, 
General Rural) ; M. P. Bamodaram {Kottayam, General, Rural) ; M. Doraikannu 
{Tiruttani, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; A. R. A. S. Doralswami Nadar {Tuti* 
corin. General, Rural) ; V. V. Girl {BobbUi, General, Rural) ; B. Gopala Redd! {Kavali, 
General, Rural) ; B. Govinda Boas {Bellary, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; C. K. Govln* 
dan Nayar (Kurwmfcranod, General, Rural) ; William Grant (European) ; V. J. Gupta {Vizagapatam, 
General, Rural) ; S, Guruvulu {Chicacole, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; N. Halasyam Ayyar 
{Trichinopoly, General, Rural) ; Khan Sahib H. 8. Hussain {Mangalore, Muhammadan, Rural) ; 
B. B. Isaac {Northern Circara, Indian Christian) ; K. Ishwara {Coondapoor, General, Rural, Sche- 
duled Castes) ; Mrs. Jebamoney Musillamoney {Tinnevelly cum Palamcottak cum Tuticorin 
Towns, Women, Indian Christian, Urban ) ; AUu Jogl Nayudu {Vizianagram, General, 
Rural) ; A. K. Eaderkutti {Kottayam, Muhammadan, Rural) ; B. Kadirappa {Penukonda, 
General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; A. Kaleswara Rao {Bezwada cum Masulipatam Towns, General, 
Urban) ; K. Kamaraj Nadar, {Sattur, General, Rural) ; E. Kannan {Malappuram, General, 
Rural, Scheduled Castes); K. R. Karant General, Rural) ; A. Kaninakara Mcnon {Malap- 

puram, General, Rural) ; Mrs. Khadija Yakub Hassan {Madras City, Women, Muhammadan, 
Urban); K. Kolandavelu Nayanar (Afannargudi, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; K. Koti Redd! 
{Cuddapah, General, Rural) ; Q. Krlshnamurti (Railway Trade Union, Labour) ; S. Krlahnan 
{PoUaehi, General, Rural, Scheduled Castee) ; G. Krishna Rao (Northern Central Land- 
holders) ; K. Kulasekaran (I'indivanam, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Kumararaja 
Sir M. A. Muthiah Chettiyar of Chettlnad (2he Nattukottai Nagarathars* Association) ; P. S. 
Kumaraswaml Baja (Srivilliputiur, General, Rural) ; Hajee P. I. Kunhammad Kutty {Calicut 
cum Cannanore eum TeHicfwrry Towns, Muliammadan, Urban) ; K. Kuppuswaml Ayyar (Dindi- 
gul, General, Rural) ; V. Kunna)rya {Bandar, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Srimatiil 

A. V. Kuttimalu Amma {Tellicherry cum Calicut 2*owns, Women, General, Urban) ; 

P. Lakshmanaswami {Amalapnram, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Srlmathi V. 
Lakshmi Ammal {Sermadevi, General, Rural) ; Srlmathi K. Lakshml Ammal {Din- 
digul, Women, General, Rural ) ; Br. N. Bakshml Bevi (Bellary, Women, General, 

Rural ) ; P. Madliavan (Chirakkal, General, RuraX) ; B. S. Manickam (Sattur, General, 

RurtU, Scheduled Castes) ; M. Mariemuthu (Tanjore, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; 
S. T. P. Marlmutho Pillai (Musiri, General, Rural); R. Maruthai {Ariyalur, General, Rural, 
Scheduled Castes); Mir Akram All (Vizagapatam cum East Godavari, Muhammadan, Rural); 
P. K. Moldeen Kutty (Palghat, Muhammadan, Burof); Muhammad Abdur Rahman {Malappuram t 
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Muhammadan, RurM ) ; Dr. Muhammad Abdua Salam (NtUore, Muhammadan, Rural) ; Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad Schamnad (PuUur, Muhammadan, Rural) ; K. Muhammad BahmatuUah 
(Ananiapur, Muhammadan, Rural) ; V. I. Munlswaml Pillat (TirukkayHur, Qenerdl, Rural, 
Sthaduled CasUt) ; B. S. Murti (Comnaila, General, Rural, Schedul^ Catfee) ; V, Muthuiamalinga 
Tevar (Ramnad, General, Rural); K. A. Nachiyappa Qo\mdat, iOmalur, General, Rural); 
A. PI. N. V. Nadlmuthu Filial (Tanjore, General, Rural); 8. Nagappa {Kumool, General, 
Rural, Scheduled Castes); N, Nagaraja Ayyangar (Namakkal, General, Rural); 8. Kaglah 
(Cuddapah, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes); K. N. Nanjappa Gouuder) (CMdehetHpalap^ 
General, Rural) ; P. L. Naraslmha Raju (Vizianagram, General, Rural) ; 0. Karadmhani, 
{Chicacole, General, Rural); V. V. Narasimham {West Godavari cum Kiana cum Guntur 
Factory Labour, Labour) ; K. V. Narayaua Eao (Sezwada, General, Rural) ; M. O. Natesa 
Chettiar (Dharmapuri, General, -- Rural) ; C. Obi Redd! (Ananiapur, General, Rural); V. C. 
Palanlswami Gouuder, (Coimbatore, General, Rural); K. Palanlswami Gouuder (PcUaehi, 
General, Rural) ; R. M. Palat (We^ Coast Landholders) ; M. Pallam Raju, (Coeanada, General, 
Rural) ; C, R. Parthasarathi Ayyangar (Chittoor, General, Rural) ; K. 8. Perlaawami Gounder 
(Erode, General, Rural); K. Periyaswaml Gounder (T^hinopoly, General, Rural); M. P. 
Perlyaawaml (Namakkal, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; V. R. Perumal Chettiar (Salem 
Town, General, Urban); B. Penmmlla Nayudu (Kandukur, General, Rural); T. Prakasam 
(Madras City, South Central, General, Urban); D. S. Prasad (Bezwada, General, Rural); R. 
Ragbava Menon (Palghat, General, Rural) ; Rao Sahib J. Raja Rao (Guntur cum Nellore, Indian 
Christian) ; A. K. A. Ramachandra Reddiar (Tirumangalam, General, Rural) ; R. B. Ramakrlshna 
Raju (Tinmani, General, Rural); T. Ramakrlshna Reddi, (MadanapaUe, General, 
Rural) ; D. Ramalinga Reddiar (Cheyyar, ^General, Rural) ; K. 8. Ramaswaml Goundar 
(Palladam, General, Rural) ; V. M. Raraaswami Mudallar ( Vellore, General, Rural) ; N. Ranga 
Reddl (R^ampet, General, Rural) ; D. M. Reid (European Commerce) ; J. L. P. Roche Victoria 
(Tinneviily, Indian Christian) ; Mrs. A. Rukmln! Lakshmipathl (Deputy Speaker) (MadrM City, 
Women, General, Urban) ; A, S. Sahajananda Swami (Chidambaram, General, Rural, Scheduled 
Castesy, B- Saiyed Ibrahim, (Ramnad, Muhammadan Rural); K. Sakthlvadivelu Gounder 
(Periyakulam, General, Rural); V, J, Samu PiUai (South Arcot cum Trichinopoly cum Salem 
cum Coimbatore, Indian Christian) ; Br. M. J. Samuel (Central Dietricts, Indian Christian) ; 
E. M, Sankaran Kambudripad (Ponnani, General, Rural) ; P. R. K. Sarma (Madras 
City Dock and Factory Labour excluding Textile and Railway Labour, Labour) ; K. C. 
Saptharishi Reddiar (Southern Central Landholders) ; L. Sattanatha Karayalar (KoUpatti, 
General, Rural) ; B. T. Seshadiiachariyar (Gudiyaitam, General, Rural) ; S. K. Sbaik Rowther 
(Palghat, Muhammadan, . Rural) ; K. Shanmugam (Gudur, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes ) ; 
K. A. Shanmuga Mudaliar (Tiruppaitur, North Arcot, General, Rural) ; Khan Sahib K. A. Sheikh 
Bawood (Sedem cum Coimbatore cum The Nilgiris, Muhammadan, Rural) ; V. S. T. Sheik Mansoor 
Tharaganar (Tinnevelly, Muhammadan, Rural) ; H. Sltarama Reddl (Bellary, Genered, JRAtal); 
1. Slvashanmugham PUlal (Madras City, South-Central, General, Urban, Scheduled Castes ) ; B. 
Srinirasa Ayyar (Qopichettipalaiyam, General, Rural); P. 8. Srinivasa Ayyar (Conjeemram, 
General, Rural) ; Kalhn Subba Rao (Penukonda, General, Rural) ; Marina Subba Rao 
(Rajahmundry, General, Rural) ; N, M. R. Subbaraman (Madura Town, General, Urban) ; 
Br. P. Subbarayan (Tiruehengode, General, Rural) ; P. Subblah (OngoU, General, Rural, 
Scheduled Castes); C. P. Subbiah Mudaliar (Coimtndore Town, General, Urban); A. M. P. 
Subbaraya Chettiar General, Rural) ; K.V. R. Swami (Rajahmundry, General, Rural); 

H. S. Town (European) ; Khan Sahib V. K. IJnnikammoo (Malappuram, Muhammadan, 
Rural) ; V. 8. R. M. yalllappa Chettiar (Tiruppatur Ramnad, General, Rural) ; K. Varada- 
ebaiiar (Chandragiri, General, Rural) ; N. 8. Varadachari (Madras City, South, General, 
Urban) ; A. Vedaratnam Filial (Mannargudi, General, Rural) ; 8. V. Venaudaya Gounder 
{Dharapuram, General, Rural ) ; O. Venkanna (Ellore, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; 
Chandra Venkata E^di (Kumool, General, Rural); Gopavaram Venkata Reddl (Nandyat 
General, Rural) ; K. Ramakotiswara Rao (Narasaraopet, General, Rural) ; B. Venkatachalam 
Filial (Ariyalur, General, Rural); B. Venkatanarayana Reddl (Gudur, General, Rural); 
B. C. Veakatappa Chettiar (Salem, General, Rural); R. Venkatappa Kayudu (Goaty, 
General, Rural) ; K. Venkatappayya Pantulu (Guntur cum Tenali Towns, General, Urban) ; 
P. Veakatarama Ayyar (Kumbakonam, General, Rural) ; Kala Venkata Eao (Amalapuram, 
General, Rured ) ; R. Venkatasubba, Reddiar (Tindivanam, General, Rural) ; V. 
Venkataaubbayya (Nellore, General, Rural); % Viswanatbam (Vieagapaiam Town, 
General, Urhari) ; Vi, P. Yagneswara Sams (TinneveUy cum PalamcoUdh Towns, General, 
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Urban) ; Zamlndar of Challapalll (Zabdattil Aqran Sreemanthu Rajah Yarlagadda Siva Rama 
Prasad Bahadur Zamlndar) {Bandar, General, Bural) ; Zamindar of Mirzapuram (Sri Raja Mcka 
Venkataramiah Appa Rao Bahadur) {Northern Landholders II). 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


President. — Tlie Hon. Dr. U. Rama Rao. 

Deputy President. — K. Venkataswaml Nayudu. 

K. Venkataswaml Nayudu {Madras City) ; The Hon. Dr. U. Rama Rao {Madras City) ; N. 
Venkataeh.'ilamaji {Vizagajmtam) ; P. Veerabhadraswami {Vizagapatayn) : B. Veeraswami (East Goda- 
vari) ; D. Ramasiibba Reddi (Cuddapah) ; A. Govlnda Charyulu {West Godavari) ; B. Rorayana- 
Bwaml Nayudu (Kistna) ; A. Gopalakrlshnayya (Kistna) ; V. Venkatapunnayya {Guntur) ; L. Sub- 
barama Reddi (Nellore); B. Bheema Rao {Bellary) N. Sankara Reddi {Knrnool)\ C. N. 
Muthiiranga Miidullar (ChinglepiU) ; 0. Pcrumalswami Reddiyar {North Arcof) ; Oniandiir 

P. Ramaswaml Reddiar {South Arcot) \ S. A. ft. Rm. Ramanatham Chottiyar (Tanjore) 
K. Natarajan (Tanjore); Rao Bahadur N. R. Samiappa Miidallyar (Tanjore); K. V. 
Srinivasa Ayyangar {Trichinopoly) ; T. C. Srinivasa Ayy.nigar {Barunad) ; M. D. Knmaraswami 
Mudaliyar (Tinnewlly) ; S. K. Satugojia MudiiUyar (Salem) ; T. A. Ramalingam Chettiyar 
(Coimbatore cum the Nilgiris) ; K. Madhava Menon (Malabar) ; M. Narayana Menon (Malabar); 1). 
Manjaya Ucgde {South Kanara) ; Alulul Huq Sahib Baliadur Sowdagar Muhammad {Madras 
North) ; S. K. Ahmed Mceran (Madras South) ; Sir G. H. Hodgson (European) ; S. J. Gonsalves 
(Indian Christian); Dr. V. K. John (Indian Christian). 


Nominated Men\hers. 

The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl, P.O., c.H. ; Mrs. Mona Hensman ; Dlwan Bahadur 
M. Raman; Dlwan Bahadur R. Srlnivasan ; Diwan Bahadur M. Rarankrishna Reddy; 
Dr. Sir C. Ranialinga Reddi. 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Trovinco, as Its 
name denotes, is sitnaticd on the norll\-wcst 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It la In form 
an Irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north Of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afglinnistarr. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost duo south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Range eventually clost^s the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of tlie province is 408 miles. 
Its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 39,270 square miles, a little more 
than half of Bombay, or more than tbrec-ftfths 
of the size of England without Wales. The terri- 
tory falls iuto three main geographical divi- 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
nontaining the Districts of Poshaw'ar, ifardan, 
Kohat, Bannu and Dora Ismail Khan, and the 
nigged mountainous regions on the north and 
west between those districts and the border line 
of Afghanistan. Hazara and the live diatricta 
In the second division contain 14,290 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the 
political control of H. E. the Governor In his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 24,980 square 
miles'and in It arc situated, fmm north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as theMala- 
kand, Khyber, Kiirram, North Wazlristan and 
South Wazirlstan Agencies. Each of the Deputy 
Coinmiasioners of the six administered districts 
Is responsible for the management of poliliGal 
relations with c.ertaln tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border territory arc inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any Internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and the tribes 
observe the conditions on which allowances 
are paid to many of them. 

The key to the history of the people 
oltheN.-W.F. P. lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek invasion nndcr Alexand^ 
the Great, in B.C. 327, then the invasions of < 
the Sakas, and of the Whit« Huns and later 
the two ^at waves of Mahomedan Invasion. 
X/astcame the Sikhs invasion beginning in 1818. < 
The Frontier Territory was annexed by the 
British In 1849 and placed undw the control 
of the Fimjab Government. Frequent warfare 
occurred with the border tribes. The most 
serious phases of those disturbances were the war 
provoked by the aggression of Afghanistan In 1919 


and the protracted punitive operations against 
the Wazlris and Mahsuds in 1910-1920. These 
have resulted in the establishment at Hatmak, a 
position dominating the Mahsud "Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying In the plains lmme> 
dlately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through Kazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
land back to the Derajat provides uommuntca- 
tions transport with this force and facilitates Its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement In the internal pe^ce of 
the Tribal area. 

The separation of the Frontier Province from 
the Pimjal) was aimed at achieving the double 
object of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supremo Government and of making 
such alterations In the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the estsb- 
►'lishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventnally 
remove4 from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 3 901. To it was added the 
political cliargG of Dir, Swat and Chltral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub. 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India In the 
Foreign and Political Department. In April 
1 032 the Province was constituted a Governor’s 
Province. In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Governor and 
the local officer; an arrangement de- 
signed to secure both prompt disposal 
of references and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the head of the adminlfttratlon is 
selected. The advisability of re-uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much dlsoussed 
in certain Tndi.an political circles end as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter In the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
In 1922 appointed a Committee of offieialft and 
non-offieluls to Investigate It. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr. D. deS, Bray, M.L.A., 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs. ‘Bara 
All, if.o.s., T. Bangacharia, Chaudhri dhaha- 
haddtn. N. M. Samartb and K. B. Abdur Bahim 
Khan, members 6f the Legislattve Assembly, H. 
N. Bolton. 1 . 0 . 8 . (Foreign Dept.) and A. H. 
Parker, 1 . 0 . 8 . (Punjab) (members). The Inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines. 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with thalr 
eo-ieUglonlBts In the Punjab, demanded the 
reunion of the administered districts of the 
Province with the Punjab or. If that were not 
attainable then the placing of the judicial 
administration of the Provlnoe under the Punjab 
High Court at Xiahore. The Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
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to « Btattif oomipondiDg witb that enjoyed by 
other Provinoea of India and to immediate re- 
fonn 8 initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. The Hindns argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest ot 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements ontslde British India. The answer to 
that was that a ^contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across tiie Border. The Committee's de- 
tiberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report tavonr- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for— 

Eetentlon of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit In charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India ; 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem - 1 
bor of Council and Minister ; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange 
o4 officers with the Ihinjab, so that tlie mem- 
bers of tlie Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

'* If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality U allowed seli-dotermlnation and 
given scope for that self* development within 
the Indian Empire under the Keforms Scherne 
after whicli it is now striving, we are asmirecl 
thwt with a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her." 


The People. 

The total population of the N.-W.F.P. (1U41) 
is 6,415,666, made up as follows; — 

Hazara 796,230 

Trans-Indns Districts .. ..2,241,837 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 2,377,599 

This last figure also include estimated 
population for tiiese parts of the Agencies and 
district tribal territory where no census was 
taken. There are only 632 '3 females per 1,000 
males in the towns and 887*6 females per 
1,000 males in rural areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parte of Northern India 
where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
pheocHoenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to lace many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth-rate in the 


administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 25*6 and the death- 
rate 21*9. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
Ungnal strata. The most important sections 
of tlie population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Uajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Ilegulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of w'oinen, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan Law where 
the parties nre Mahomedans, and Hindu Law 
where the parties are Hindus, is applied in 
BO far as that law has not been altered or 
abolished by any legislative enactment and is 
not opposed to the provisions of the Regula- 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P. 
wliich is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the. river in 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversitiixl. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
wfttther is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temiwature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall falls 
almost entirely. 


Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its sufiaisteDce almost 
wholly from agriculture. Tiie Province is 
practically without manufactures. There Is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade route 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan ami Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the tnfiueuce of rail- 
ways is dimioishiug the Importance of these 
trading interests. The new roads in Waziristan 
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are already largely ntiilaed by the Tribal inhabt- 
tanta for motor traffic. Pricea of affticultoral 
produce have In recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poor means 
of communication, have to some extent been 
deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agrlcultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The ooltivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
75 per cent. 

The work of civilisation Is now making steady 
progress, both by the Improvement of ocwnmuni- 
catlens and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have generally improved, trade has advanced, 
free medical relief has been vastly extended, 
police admiulstration has been reformed and the 
desire of people for education has been Judici- 
ously and sympathctieaily fostered, though In 
this respect there is complaint against the limi- 
tations Imposed by financial embarrassments. 
In the British administered districts the total 
percentage of male scholars to the total male 
population Is 5 0 and that of female scholars 
to the total female population is 1*6 
for the year 1942-43. 26 per cent, males and 7 
per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu* 
cation even for India. Those for females arc 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13*3 per cent, are returned as literate. 
The Inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, most materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the adml- 
olstratlon over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upixsr Swat River 'Canal, whicb 
was completed In 1914, and the lesser wwk 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 

Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier ProviDce is conducted by H. E. the 
Governor and Agent to the Governor- Genera! 

with the (!k)uncil of four ministers as follows : — 

(1) Hon'ble Dr. Khan Sahib (Chief Minister). 

(2) Hon'blo B. Bhanju Ram Gandhi 

(Miniiitei for Flnanee). 

(3) Hon’ble Q. Ataullah Khan (Minister 

for Education). 

(4) Hon’ble Moijcl. Abbas Khan (Minister 

for Industries). 

(1) Officers of the Indian Political Service. 

(2) Officers of the Indian Civil Service. 

(3) Members of the Provincial Executive 

and Judicial Service. 

(4) Membersof the Subordinate Civil Services. 


(0) Officers recruited for the service of 
departments requiring special 
knowlcdge^Militia, Engineering, 
I Education, Medicine and Forestry. 

Tlie cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the Ist head above are i— 

’Chief Secretary," 
Revenue and Divl. 
Commr. 

Secretary, Development «■ 4 
Departments. 

Administration . . -< Home Secretary. 

Dy . Commissioners 6 \ 1 1 

Political Agents . . 6 j ^ 

AsBt. CommlBsioners ) 
and Asst. Political [ 14 

^ Agents. ) 

’The Hon’ble Judiciar 
Commissioner. 

The Ho n' ble A ddl. J udl- 
cial Commissioner. 

Three District a n d V 7 
Sessions Judges. 

Two Additional District 
^ and Sessions Judges. ^ 

The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to three sub- 
coUectorates in charge of tabsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahslldars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the tics 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modem municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There ore 
also district boards. The district is the uni- 
form police, medical and edncatioual adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
Inspector of Schools. The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only posiesaes 
one forest division, that of Hazara. The 
P. W. D. of the Province carries out duties 
connected with both Irrigation and Buildings A 
Roads. It is organised in two circles (in all 
seven Divisions) under a Chief Engineer, P.W.D. 
who is also ex-oJJMo Secretary to H. B. the 
Governor. The administration of the civil 
police force of the districts is vested In 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of CTontior Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Kurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Government. The 
revenue administration of ail six administer- 
ed districts is controlled by the Revenue and 
Divlaiowal Commissioner. For the administra- 
tion of civil and criminal Justice there 
are three Civil and Sessions districts each 


(5) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
IntendeDts of Police. 


presided over a District and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners ate the 


Hon’ bio the Judi- 
cial Commis- I 
sloners' Court •< 
A District] 
Judges. 
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oontrolling authority in the Judicial branch 
ot the administration and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. 

nNANCES. 

In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subvention 
of Es. one orore per annum la given by the 
Government of India out of Central Kevonues. 


Budget. I 

A deficit of Rfl. 12,24,000 is anticipated! 
in the budget, estimates of the Province I 
for 1945-40. Tlio total revenue for 1945-4« 
is expected to yield Its. 2,07,40,000 and ex- 
penditure is estimated at Rs. 2,79,73,000. 

The estimates for cxpeTiditurc include capital 
expenditure totalling lis.0,01 .0(K) on account of 
Irrigation Works (2(),000), IMectrieity Schemes 

(4.68.000) and (‘oiUTimtation of Pensions 

(1.67.000) wldch is being met from revenue. 

If these items of (•a|)it.al arc excluded there 
would ho a deficit of It^’. 000 only. 

The total provincial balance at the end of 
1945-46 la eatiraated at Ra. 1,22,6.5,000. 


The Administration. 

The prlnoif>al officers In the present 
Administration are ; — 

E. E, the Governor and Agent fo the Governor- 
General , — H. E. Sir George Cunningham, 
K.O.S.I., K.o.i.a., o.B.E. (Assumed charge 
2nd March 1937). 

Secretary to Governor — 31a jor O. C. B. St. John, 
l.p.s. 

Judicial Com7nissioner — Hon’ble Sir James 
Almond, Bar-at-Law, i.e.s. 

Additional Judicial Commiesioner — The Hon’blo 
Khan Bahadur Razi Mir Ahmad Khan, 

B.a., LL.B. 

Jlevmue and IHHsionnf Commissioner — A. I). F. 
Diindas, c.i.K., i.C'.s. 

Under Secy,, lievenuc -S*. S. R. Omir Singh. 
Under Secy., Local Self Oovcrtimcnt — K. S. 
Atallah ,lnii. 

Chief Secretary — 1). G. H. de la Farque. 
i.r.s. 

Secretary to Government, Development Deparl- 
7nc«/.s — Major K. In'. Bacon, o.n.E. i 

Home Secretary — K. B. Mohd. Diliiwar Khan. 

M.B.E. 

Financial Secretary — A, 7*. Low, o.n.E., i.e.s. 
Adnocate-Qerural and Sec.feiarij fo Qovemmeni, 
Legitlative Department — Malik Khuda Bakhidi 
Khan, B.A., il.b. 

Secretary (Political) to Govern nent — 
Sk. Abdul ifamid Khan. 

Asstt. Finaneiat Secretary- L. Devi Dlynl. B.A. 

Secu.. Dev. Dept . — B. Tek Ohand. 

Indian Pereonal Aeautant to B, B, the Governor — i 
K. B. Abba'i Ali Khan. 

Se^etary, PvLlio Work* Departmenl^O. A. M. 
Brown, o.l.K., O.B.E. I 


Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 

Prisons. — Lt.-Col. P. 11. S. Smith, O.B.E., 

I.M.s. 

Inspector-General of Police — ^A. F. Perrott, o.i.E. 

Commandant, Frontier Constabulary — O. G. 

Graev, c.l.E., O.B.K., i.P. 

Director of Pufdir fnsfrihiion Khan Bahadur 
Shah Alam Khan, M.A., ll.u., r.E.s. 

Superintendent, Archeeological Survey, Frontier 
Circle—Dv, Muhd. Kazlm, Ph. P. (Cantab.). 
DistriH and Sensiont Judge -M. R. Kayani, 
I.C'.S. (Ph.) 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar db Kohat — K, 3Iohd. Ibrahim Khan, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Diet, A: Ses-noufi Judges, D<>ra]at- K. B. Mohd. 
Siifdar Khan (on leav(‘) ; K. S. Abdul Gliafur 
Khan; K. Ah<lul l.atif Khan, 

Dist. <0 Sessions Judge, Hazara — Mr. It. E. C. 
Broadbciit, (Punjab). 


Political A gents. 

K. B. Nawai) 8k. Mahbub Ali Khan, o.B.E., 
Dir, Swat and CbifniL 
Major G. A. Colo. Kbyber. 

Maior Sir B. D. G. Bromhead, Bart., O.B.E., Korth 
Waziristan. 

Major B. D. 8. l>edi, l.P.S., Kurram. 

Mr. G. C. S, Curtis, o.p.i:,, .South WazirisUin. 


Deputy Commissioners. 

Major S. M. Khursijid. Pesliawar. 

Major U. D. RushGm, Hazara. 

Mr. IL II. l>. Lowis, .m.b.e. 

.Major A. L. I). Dredge, m.b.k. G.nmier. 

Maiur J.-O. S. Donald, Dera Khan. 

(’apt. .1, A. Stewaid, .Maidan. 

Fortner Chief Commissioners. 

The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K.C.s.i., from 9th November 1901 to 
3rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908. 

The Hon. Lieutcnant-Colonel Sir George 
Ifbos-Keppel, u.o.l.F.., K.c.s.i., from 4th Juno 
1908 to 9th 8ei)tomber 1919. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.C.?.i., 
K.C.I.B., from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffcy, K.c.v.o., 
C.8.I., O.I.E., I.O.S., from 8th March 1921 to 
6th July 1923. 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Itolton, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S., from 7th July 1023 to 
30th April 1930. 

The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, K.o.i.E., o.s.i,, 
I.O.S., from 10th May 1930 to 9Ui September 

1981. 

The Hon’ble Lieiit.-CoL R. E. H. Grimth, c.l.E., 
from 10-9-30 to 17-4-32. 

Former Governor. 

H. E. Sir Ralph Griffith, K.O.s.l., c.i.K,, from 
18th April 1982 to l8t March 1987, 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
Elected Members. 

Rfti Balmdiir Mi;Iir Chanii TCIiauna, B.A., 0 .i,h. (Peshawar Cantonment, General Urban ) ; Lala 
Bliaiiju Ilam (Drm Ismail Khan T'oion, General Ihtml ) ; Dr. Charuchandar Ghosh iPeshatvar West, 
General Rural ) ; Lala Jamna Das {Pesha>mr East, General Rural ) ; Ral Baliadur Lala Ishar Pass 
Sawhney, m.a., ll.b. (Hazara, General Rural ) ; Lala Hukam Chand (Kohat, General Rural ) ; Lala 
Tek Chand (Dera Tsmiil Khan, General Rural); Ahdur llab Khan Kishtar, b.a.,LL. B. 

(Peshatear CUy, Muhaminadan Urban); JSawab Nasrullah Khan (Kcrth-West Frontier Prouinee 
, Towns, MuhamumUin Urban) ; Lieut. M. Mulmniinad Zaman Khan (Tanaioal, Muhammadan 
Rural) ; Plr Muhammad Kamran (Abbottabad WVsf, Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Sahib Baja 
Abdur lliihtnan Khan (Abbottabad East, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Sardar Bahadur Khan (Haripur 
Central, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Baja Maiinchehr Khan (Ilaripur SoiUh, Muhammadan Rural ) ; 
Abdur Baaliid Khan (Ilaripur Forth, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Khan Muhammad Abbas Kluin 
(Manshera North, Muhammtdan Rural) ; Khan Sahib Muhammad Attiii Khan ( Upper Pakhli, 
Muhammadan Rural) ;M. Faqira Khan (Loieer Pakhli, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Qazi AttauUah Khan 
(Bara Mohnmids, Muhammadan Rural); Khan Bahadur Slier All Khan (Khalils, Muhammadan 
Rural); Khan Abdul (Jliafoor Khan, l>ar-at-law (Hashtnayar North, Muhammtdan Rural); 
Dr. Khan Sahib (llashtnagar South, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Arbab Abdur Bahman Khan (l)oaba 
Daudzui, Muhamimidan Rural ) ; Mian Jatfar Shah (Nowshera SotUh, Mnhammidan Rural ) ; 
Khan Muharmnad Samiu Jan, B.A., ll.b. (Nowshera North, Muhamtnadan Rural); Khan Zarin 
Khan (Baizui, Muhammadan Rural); Khan Amir Muhammad Khan (Ka»»a?^a^, ^fMAa)n^rtadart 
Rural); Khan Abdul Aziz KIvah (Utamanmnw, Muhammadan Rural); (Ruzzar, MuJutmmadun^ 
Rural); Khan Allahdad Kliau (Amazai, Muhammadan Rural); Khan Sahib Malik-ur-Bal»man 
Khan, m.a. (Uangu, Muhutn^nadan Rural) ;ViT Say eiX 3 aifxl ^h&h (Kohat, Muhammadan Rural); 
Khan Muhammad Afzal Khan (Teri Sotith, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Khan Nasrullah Khan, 
B.A., LL.B. (Bannu Eml, Mnhanvnadan Rural); Khan Akbar AliKhau (Banmi West, Muhammadan 
Rural) ; ICliari I’alzullah Klian, Ghazni lvhel(LaA*H East, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Nawab Muhammad 
Zaffar Khan, Waliwal (JMkki West, Muhamynadun Rural) ; Nawabzada Muhammad Said Khan 
(Tank, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Khan Sahib Asadull.ah Khan (Kidachi, Muhamtnadan Rural ) ; Kawab* 
zada Allah Kawaz Khan, Bar-at-Liiw (Dera Ismail Khan South, 3tuhammadan Rural); Khan 
AlKltiUah Khan (Dera Ismail Khan North, Muhammadan Rural) ; Sardar Ajlt Singh (Southern Dis- 
tricts, Sikh Rural ) ; Ishar Singh, Bar-at-Law (Hazara Mardan, Sikh Rural) ; Khan Bahadur 
Saadullah Khan (Pcshairar Lsindholdcrs ) ; Sardar Mulmmiuad Aurangzeb Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

Frontier Province Landliolders); Mian Ghiilatn llns.-^ain (Peshauar City, Muhammadan 
Urban) ; K. Molid. .Ayub Khun oj Pa/lo Gudham Constituency) ; L. KowjU Bam (Bannu) ; 

L. Hau« Ka] (Utinnu ) ; {Sikh, Peshauar Di>>t.), 
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Orissa. 


Like Sind, Orissa was constituted a separate 
province on April 1, 1936, If Sind was a separate 
geographical, ethnological and linguistic unit 
Inside the administrative boundaiy of Bombay 
Presidency, the new province of Orissa is the 
resnlt of the amalgamation of various Oriya- 
spoaking peoples who had till then belonged to 
three separate provinces, tiz., Bihar and Orissa, 
Kadras and the Central Provinces. 

The Oriyas arc an Intensely patriotic people 
who bear great love for their culture and language. 
They have always opposed any move to dis- 
member the Oriya-speaklng tracts for politicjil 
or administrative considerations. The Oriyns 
trace their traditions fur back to the days of 
M!ahabharata, when there was the ancient 
kingdom of IJtkal embracing a wide territory 
now known as Orissa. Through sucassive 
conquests and annexations in known history, 
the Oriyas passed through varying fortunes, until 
at the time of the Moghul conquest the Orissa 
country was broken up, and the people 
gradually lost race consciousness, although 
common language and literature continued to 
act as a link. 

Bace consciousness was revived with the 
spirit of education under the British regime and 
after the great famine of 1866, Sir Stafford 
Korthcote suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal. The proposal wag turned down, 
but the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
move m^rsisted and gave rise to a series of 
demands. 

History of Separation. 

The agitation for the unification of Oriya 
tracts first obtained official recognition In 1003 
when the Government of India acc.epted the 
principle of bringing In the scattered sections 
of the Oriya-speaklng popidation under a single 
administration. About the same time, there was 
brought into existence the TJtkal Union Confer- 
ence, which carried on a sustained agitation 
to uulfy the Oriyas. 

The first stage of success was achieved in 1912 
when the area of modern Orissa was separated 
from Bengal and amalgamated with Bihar to 
form what came to be known as the province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Although the status of 
Orissa in the province of Bihar and Orissa was 
much better than before, the advocates of Oriya 
unity continued to press tlieir claim for the 
formation of Orissa into a distinct admini- 
strative unit. The late Mr. Montague and Lord 
Chelmsford saw the justice of the Oriyas’ ckiiin 
and generally favoured the redistribution of 
provinces on a linguistic basis for the success of 
responsible government. They left It, however, 
to the provincial governments oonoerned to 
formulate opinions and make concrete proposals 
after the advent of the Montford constitution 
in 1920. 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
^dorsed the idea of amalgamation, but the 
M^ras Council held an Inoondusive debate. 
The ^dras Qovenunent was against the 
^rnn^r of any of Its territory, while the 
F. Oovemmeut had an open mlnd. 


The Government of India then appointed 
what is called tho Phillp-Duff Committee to 
make local inquiries with a view to ascertaining 
tho attitude of Oriya- speaking people in the 
north of Madras Presidency on the question of 
their union witli Orissa. Messrs. C. L. Philip 
and A. C. Buff reported that there was “ a 
genuine, long standing and deep seated desire 
on the part of the eduoated Oriya classes of the 
Oriya-speaking tracts for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one administration". 

The next stage came with tho appointment 
of the Simon Commission in 1927. A sub- 
committee of tbc commission presided over by 
Major Attlee recommended tlie creation of a 
separate administrative unit for Orissa, agreeing 
with the Oriyas’ contention that, under the 
autonomous conditions proposed by the Com- 
mission, the Oriyas would le an ineffective 
minority in Maviras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and the C. P, 

Round Table Conference. 

When tho idea of a federation of autonomous 
units dawned at the first Bound Table Confer- 
ence, the Oriyas’ demand was presented in a 
crystallised form by tho Maharaja (then Baja) 
of Parlakimedi, who asked lor a separate 
province for Orissa. *' We want a province of 
our own," he said, " on the basis of language 
and race so that we can bo a homogeneous unit 
with feelings of contentment and peace, to 
realise, and be benefited by, the projected 
reforms and look forward to the day when tho 
United States of India will consist of small 
federated States based on common language and 
race.” 

The Oriyas’ demand d(3rived adventitious 
supiKjrt from the strength of the Muslim claim 
forthe constitution of Sind as a sepankte province. 
Those who liackod up the c^iae of Sind could not 
oppose tiic Oriyas’ claim, which, therefore, came 
to bo recognised at the Hound Table Conference. 

In September 1931, the Government of India 
appointed tho O’Donnell Committee to examine 
and report on the financial and other consequ- 
ences of setting up a separate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations regard- 
ing the boundaries in the event of separation. 
The Committee recommended the creation of a 
new province including the Orissa division, Angul, 
the Khariar Zamindarl of the Baipur district 
and the greater part of the Oanjam district 
and the Vizagapatam agency tract. According 
to the Committee, the new Orissa province 
was to have an area of 32,681 square miles and 
a population of about S.lT-t.OOO persona. On 
the question of financial and other consequences 
of separation, tho Committee made recommenda- 
tions generally on the lines of the Sind Committee. 

In January 1936, an Order-in-Council was 
l.«isued by His Majesty’s Government constituting 
Orissa as a seiMvrate province to be l)rouglit 
into line with other provincial units on the 
InAuguration of Provincial Autonomy on April 
1, 1037. 
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Orissa. 


Extent of Province. 

The following are the areas comprised In the 
new province of Orissa : — 

1. That portion of the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa which was known as the Orissa 
Division thereof, 

2. Areiis transferred irom the Presidency 
of Madras ; — 

(i) The Oanjam A^gcncy Tracts ; 

(ti) The following areas in the non-Agcncy 
portion of the Oanjani district, viz., the taluks 
of Ghumsur, Aaka, Surada, Kodala and Chatra- 
pur, so much of the taluks of l^'hapur and 
Berhainpur as lies to the north and west of the 
boundary line ; 

(iit) So much of the Parlakimcdl Estate as 
lies to t he north and east of the said line ; and 

(ir) The following areas in the Vizagapatam 
district, that is to say, the Jeypore (Impartible) 
Estate and so much of the I'otlangi taluk as Is 
not included in tliat estate. 

3. Areas transferred from the Central 
Provinces : — 

(i) The Khariar Zamindari in the Ualpur 
district ; and 

(ti) The Padarapur Tract in the Bliaspur 
district, thjit is to say, the detached portion of 
that district consisting of 54 villages of Chandra- 
pur- Padampur estate and also of the following 
7 \illage8, viz., Kuhakimda, Badimal, Panch- 
pndgia (Soda), Barhampura (Malguarl), 
Panchpuragia (Palsada), Jogni and Thakurpai 
(Jognl). 

AgricuUore. 


& Oo. of Calcutta. Orissa cannot boast of snch 
extensive coal mines as those of Bengal and 
Jlihar, but ooal has boon foimd in Angula, 
Sambalpur and in the States of Gangpura, 
Talcher and Athmall Ik. Tal cher has the largest 
coalfields and they are being progressively 
exploited. The An-lcultural and the Industries 
Departments which remained under the control 
of the Revenue Commissioner till November 
ld36 was taken over by the Director of Develop- 
ment. A Deputy Director of Agriculture was 
appointed for Orissa. By the amalgamation 
of the ox- Madras and ex* Central I^ovinccs 
areas 15 additional factories were added to 
those already in Orissa Division and four fish 
curing yards with their staff were transferred 
from the Madras Presidency, 

Administration. 

Sir John Austen Hubback, K.O.8.I., was ap- 
pointed to be the first Governor of the infant 
province of Orissa. 

Under paragraph 10 of the Order in Council, 
the Patna Court is the High Court for the 
Ih-o Vince. To enable the High Court to hear 
on Circuit, cases of the Ex- Madras and ox-Central 
Provinces areas. Clause 85 of the Letters Patent 
was amended by Regulation XJI of 1936, 
A new Court of an ^ency Sub- Judge at .Icypore, 
a Munstf ’s Court at Nawapara and three addition- 
al Oriminal Courts, consisting of a District 
Magistrate's Court and two sub-divisional 
Magistrate's Courts, were established in 1030. 

The Cadre of the Indian Civil Service was 
provisionally fixed at 17 including 13 superior 
posts and 4 inferior posts. As it was considered 
undesirable to form a separate Cadre for such 
a small number the Cadre is joint with 
Bihar. 


Agriculturally and Indaslrially, Orissa Is a I Provincial Autonomy — The first general 
backward region. It has sulTored as the result elections under the constitution which estab- 
of being tacked to one or the other of many pro- lished Orissa as a separate province resulted 
Vinces for administrative i)urposes. TMs ex- in a clear majority for the Congress Party, 
plains why tlir.re are no big factories in Orissa, Out of 06 elective seals In tl>e Assembly (four 
although there are a large number of indigenous m e. nomiuated, making a total of 00) the Con- 
cottage industries bespeaking the people’s artls- gross counted 30 as its adherents. The 
anship. Among the cottage industries may be Governor thereupon summoned the leader 
mentioned handloom Industries, brass, bell of the Congress Party to form a Ministry, 
mctiil, silver filigree, cutlery, wood and paper but the latter, in obedience to the directions of 
pulp and horn articles. Sugarcane and jute are the party headquarters, declined unless he 
two lmi>ortaDl commercial crops In Orissa, and were given certain assurances by the Governor, 
areas under both these are already increasing. chapter on Indian National Congress). 

The Oris*a forests can supply a large quantity After a prolonged controversy this poirit was 
of valuable timber and fuel. Fisiieries too are amicably settled, and the Congress Party leader 
an important industry of Orissa. The two formed a Cabinet. Late in 1037, the legislature 
valuable sources of supply are the extensive decided that Cuttack should be the capital 
Ciaika lake and Purl where on an average 0,000 of the province, 
roaonds of cured fish and 50, MO inaunds of 

uncured fish resiwctively are exported to The working of self-government in the infant 
Calcutta every year. province wag threatened with interruption 

,, , . twice ill 1038^once early In the year and 

The chief mineral resources of Orissa are Iron, later In the summer. The former did not 
coal, limestone, nmngancse and mica. Iron- relate directly/> to Orissa, but the latter did. 
ore is mcMtiy found In Mayurbiianj, Kconjhar, In this chapter we are concerned only with ttie 
and Bonai, a!) States. The deposits in this area latter. Sir John Hubback wished, for reasons of 
are remarkable for the enormous quantity health, to go home on leave. In his place the 
of extremely rich ore they contain. More Revenue (^mmlssioner, the soniormost civilian 
than 60 i>cr cent, of the ore extracted in In the province, was appointed to act for a 
India comes from these areas of Orissa for which iierlod of four months, TTie Premier opposed 
ttore la a ready demand from the Tata Iron and this appointment on the ground that it was bid 
Steel Works in Jamshedpur and Messrs, Bird In pmciple and derogatory to the prestige 
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ol the Ministry to ask It to work under a Governor | 
who till the other day took hla orders from the 
Ministry and would continue to do so on his 
reversion to his substantive post. The Orissa 
Premier's complaint was taken up by the 
Congress and Mr. Gandhi. An all-India crisis 
was threatened on this Issue, but It was averted 
through the goodness and self-sacrifice of Sir 
John Hubback who postponed his leave. 

Thus assured of a period of peaceful progress, I 
the nrovlnce continued to be administered by 
the tJongress Ministry for a number of months I 
till the autumn of 1939 when its fortunes were 
blighted by the political crisis which overtook 
all the Congress-governed provinces. The Orissa 
Ministry resigned along with otlier Congress 
Cabinets and, there being no , prospect of the 
formation of an alternative Government with 
any reasonable chance of stability, the Governor, 
as In other similar provinces, assumed charge of 
the entire province under Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act. By a resolution of 
Parliament In April 1940, this act of emergency 
was approved and the period of Its operation 
extended by a year. In the absence of a 
Ministry the Governor administered the i)ro- 
vince with the aid of an Adviser. 

New Ministry* 

Some of the Congress Party members soon 
felt that tlie official policy of Ihe Congress 
towards the W'ar was 'wrong. Both in the 
interests of provincial self-governiiient and in 
the wider interests of the country, they wished 
to replatro the gubernatorial rule, by a" jkopular 
administration wliich w'ould actively undertake 
the task of marshalling tlie resources ami man- 
power of the proxince for an all-out effort against 
the Axis powere. 

With tlds object in view this section began 
to work for a popular frotit. At first their efforts 
were not taken seriously because tliere seemed 
little prospect of forming anything like a stable 
Ministry in face of the solid block of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly. Moreover, the first 
flush of Jail-going euthusiaara generated by the 
civil disobedience movement did not reveal the 
fissures which later showed themselves in the 
ranks of Congressmen in Orissa. 

As days rolled by, signs of disapproval of the 
official Congress policy became evident. The 
Congress Party in the province was never a 
united houaa. Even in the days before the 
war when the Congress Ministry was in office 
there were members who were straining at the 
leash ; If they did not openly revolt it was 
because of the rigoims of party discipline. 
This state of affairs underwent a change under 
the stress of war conditions. When the novelty 
of the civil disobedience movement wore off, 
the dissenting elements set about to work. 

As far back as September 1941 elglit members 
ol the Orissa Congress Assembly Party formed 
tliemselves Into a new group under the leadership 
of Pandit Godavaris Misra. It was interpreted 
at the time as tlje first stop in an effort to form a 
Ministry in co-operation with the members of 
the Opposition. In a manifesto this group 
declared : “We have come to the conclusion 
that the present stalemate In tlie country should 
he ended. We have ventured to think diffe- 
rently from the present official Congress policy, 


We think that our duty to tlie country should 
bo placed higher than our discipline to a party 
which has become practically defunct". 

Thus the move begun In the summer of 1941 
took shape in thes autumn when it was revealed 
that with the addition of the secedera from the 
Congress Party the Opposition could count 
33 among its supporters in a liouao of CO. 
By now the waverers had made up their minds. 
Notwithstanding the disciplinary action taken 
I by the Congress executive against some of the 
prominent seceders, the new group remained 
firm. Late in October the Maharaja of 
Parlakimedi called a meeting of his supporters 
both from the Opposition and from the group of 
Congress dissentients when he was elected leader 
of the ncw’ly formed United Nationalist Party. 

With this proved streu^ffh the leaders of the 
new party got in touch with the Governor and 
requested him to terminate the operation of 
section 93 of the Government of India Act and 
restore democracy. Tlie authorities responded 
and on November 23, 1941, a new Ministry was 
formed with the Maharaja of Parlakimedi as 
Chief Minister and Pandit Godavaris Misra 
and Moulvi Abdus Sobliaa Khan as the otlier 
two Ministers. With, the concurrence of the 
Governor-General, the Governor revoked his 
earlier iiroclamation under section 93. 

I The Ministry had to pass through quite a few 
difficulties, including some motions of no-confi- 
dence. Troubles of this type ceased when, 
following the August resolution of the A.I.C.C., 
a number of Congre.ss party members of the 
Legislature were arrested and put in prison. 

Period of Stress. — Although the political 
troubles of the Ministry virtually ceased with 
the imprisonment of prominent * Congressmen, 
they were confronted witii a group of adminis- 
trative and economic problems. For example, 
the operation of free trade in food grauia enabled 
military contractors and agents of other Provin- 
cial Governments to buy freely from the Orissa 
market, thereby depleting the stock of foodstuffs 
available to the people of Orissa. In conse- 
quence, the provincial Assembly urged the 
Ministry to “ make an urgent and emphatic 
representation to the Government of India to 
hold free trade in Orissa in abeyance till the 
next harvest 

In the autumn the province xvas affected by 
the ecoi\omvc pliglit which overtook the adjacent 
province of Bengal. Though not so many us in 
Bengal, there were a large number of starvation 
deaths in Orissa, Tire t'arliamcntary Secretary 
told the Assembly that 70 cases of death due to 
malnutrition had occurred in Balasore. More 
than 300 cases of deaths were reported in Ganjam 
district. Unofllcial opinion placed the lunnber 
j of such deaths at a much higher figure. lu 
August the Government re-imposed tlie i>an 
on the export of food grains and controlled their 
movement and prices. 

The distress caused by famiue in Orissa was 
not so much publicised as th.at in Bengal, but it 
was nevertheless there. “ I never denied Uiat 
there had l>een acute distress in some parts of 
Orissa " said the pRcmier, “ but I am in a 
position to state that we have passed tlirough 
the worst period." 
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Karly in tlw? new year the Ministry secured 
an accession of strength as the icsnit of seven 
more Congress M.L.A.s' cloeiding to Join hands 
With the Ministry. Even so, however, the 
internal party position continiu'd to ho ihiid 
and, while ministerialist Bpokesinoa claimed 
growing support for the (jJoveriiinent, tl»e 
Opposition eontinned to challenge the Ministry 
to release the imprisoned M.L.A.s and then face 
the Houee wUli a motion of confidence. 

Late in the siumucr of 1944, the cohesion of 
the ministerialist party showed signs of weaken- 
ing, This development atfeoled the solidarity of 
the cabinet, and the Prime Minister tendered 
“his resignation. The Governor held consult- 
ations with the loaders of legislative groups 
and, finding that there was no prospect of the 
formation of a stable mlnistiy*, assumed 
responsibility for the "administration of the 
province under section 93 of the Government 
of India Act. Thus provincial autonomy was 
once again eclipsed in Orissa. 

1945-46 Budget. — The budget estimates for 
the year 194.')>4(), )mblishcd in a Gazette Extra- 
ordinary, revealed a deflelt of Its, H,«rt,000. 
The total revenue was trstiinated at 
Hs. 2.94,33,000 juui expenditure charged to 
revenue at JLs, .3,03.01,000 inclusive of a sum 
of Its. oD.Sa lakli.s provided for new' cxpcnditairc. 
Ilcccipts other tluan revenue were estiinuted at 
Its. 7,31,00,000 and exi>enditure not charged to 


revenue at Us. 7,21 ,79,000. As a result of better 
settlement of excise and opium licences, the 
enhancement in the rates of duty on ganja and 
hfuwg and the increase in tije Treasury price of 
opium, a substantial Improvement in the excise 
revenue w'us anticipated. 

Kxjwndituro under War Police, 00 per cent, 
of which is home by the Government of India, 
was expected to Increase cr)n«idernbly, chiefly 
on aeconnt of incrcaBed staff, the increased cost 
of <*lothing and the grant of dearness and tlie war 
allowances. 

A sum of Us. 23.19 lakhs w'tw provided in the 
revised estimates of 1944-45 and lis. 47.5 lakhs 
in tlu‘ budget fc>r 1945-46 on account of advances 
I to cultivators under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act and tlie Agriculturists’ Loan Act. 
Of these sums, Its. 17.70 iaklis in the revispd 
e.^timates and Its. 44.88 lakhs in the budget 
repr(*sent loans for the furtherance of the food 
production campaign. Provision wa.s also made 
for loans Ik:) the Orissa l^rovindul Co-operative 
I.and Mortgage Pmnk, ('cntral banks in North 
Orissa and tlie Hindu Itcligious Endowments 
Fiiml. A loan of Its. 67,000 was provided for 
in the budget for advances towards the ** grow 
more fish” scheme. A loan of Its. 50,000 in 
the revised c.stimat<i« and Its. 80,000 in the budget 
w’as provided for purclutsc and supply of raw 
materials to the distillers to supply country 
liquor to North Orissa districts. 


ADMINISTBATION 

GOVlUtNOlt. 

His Excellency .Sir \N'’iUiara Hawthorne Lewis, K.C.s.l., K.c.l.E., i.e.s. 

ADVlSEltS. 

S. L. Manvood, c.i.e., LC,:r. ; 15. K., G^khalc, c.i.E., IX'.S. 

SECliETAItlES. 

Secretary to Zlh hxcelkncy ilu Goicrnor. — It. S. Swann, i.e.S. 
fiemiuc Commisewner . — It. P. Ward, M.C., i>.t’.c.,c.l.E,, l.o.s. 

Chiej Secniary.—li. A, E. Wi}liam.s, c.i.E., £.c„s. 

Secretary, Law, Commerce d: Labour Department. — ^J, E. Maher, J.c.S. 
Secretary, Education, Health <£■ L.S.O. Departjr»ent . — M. Axfar, I.e.S. 
Secretary, Planning ami liecomlrutdion Department.— A. H, Kemp, I.e.s, 
SecreUxry, Ecrenuc and Development Departinmi. — Hal Ihiiiadur P. C. Da:b 
Secretary, Supply and Transport tkparlmcHi. — C. S. Jha, o.b.E., I.c.8, 
Secretary, Public Worke Departmnt»—}i»\ Bahadur Brij Narayan, i.s.E. 
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The Punjab or land ot the five rivers, is so 
called from the five rivers' by which it is eit* 
closed^ namely, tne Jhelum, Chenab, Kavi, 
Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north* 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern comer o( the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1012, the Punjab with 
Its feudatories embraced an area of 186,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (Inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that Is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. Bnt the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi ' reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 880,000 souls , Tespectlvely, The total 


population of the Province in 1031, including 
the Baloeh tril es on the border of the Dehra 
Ohazl Klian District, was 28,490,857 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States. 

Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from th^ 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range iu 
the' west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few smaii 
spurs of the Aravalll mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate In the 
Kidge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
Into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square mites, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract Includt^ the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
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It! physical configuration Is broken and con* 
fused and tlie mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kabuta approximate closely In character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Kxcept In the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in iintavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the bills and including the low range 
of theSiwallks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract. This tract, secure In an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions Is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but It includes one 
large town in blalkot. Of tbe plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 8fi,000 square miles with a population 
of 10| millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
Is possible without irrigation in fkiriy favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area tbe margio is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
In the rainfall Involves distress, if not actual 
famine. WlHitn the eastern plains tie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar; and the popula- 
tion In comparison with the western Pun)ab 
Is largely nrban. The western plains cover 
an area of 50,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain- 
fall In this area, heaviest In tbe north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
Is everywhere so scanty that cnitivation Is only 
possible with the aid of artificial Irrigation or 
upon the low-lyim; river-banka left moist by 
tbe retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, tlicse tracts And their security against 
famlue, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcitv of grass. Bo 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that tbe crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Cbenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province, Multan and Lyalipur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, Its scanty 
rainh^ and cloudless skies, and perhaps to Its 
wide expanse of untUied plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchlngly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of tbe Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States, 

Tbe Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
la tbe political charge ot the Punjab Govern- 
ment. iL 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, loclnding Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
/ind and Kabba. were formed into a seiiarate 
** Punjab States Agency” under the control 
of the Agwt to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining In the charge 
of tbe Punjab Government were tbe Simla 
HIU States, for which the Deputy CoinmissUmei 
of Simla was Political Officer, and three Bsiall 


States in the Ambala Division, Kalsla, Palaiid 
and Dujana, which wore supervised by the 
Oominissioner of Ambala. Prom let October 1936 
with the formation of a new PolltlcarAgency at 
Simla aU these States have been transferred to 
the Punjab States Agency. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Biudu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand bigb, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Koughly 
speaking, ono-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a bait Tbe 
majority of them are tfahomedaos by religion 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
SlkhH. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of tbe Pun- 
jab provide many of the best reeruita tor the 
Indian Army, lo fact all the agricultural 
I classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
I western districts, made a magnificent response 
I to the appeal for recruits in the great war and 
i tlie province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Ou jars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe; chiefly found 
in the eastern half ot the province and In tbe 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble tbe Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, prlMtly and reliuioua oastet 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banlas), the 
trading castes of the Mabomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Ehakbas), and the numerous 
ertisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the popnlatlon are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Qbast Khan and neighbouring 
districts In tbe west, who number about 
I half a million and maintain their tribal 
I system; and the Pathans ot the Attock and 
I Mianwal! districts. Patbans are alio found 
! Hi'iit tcrud all over the province engaged in taorse- 
I dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
: eioment is found In the Himalayan districts* 

Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
MS a separate language, sometimes called 
I Lahndt, and is spoken in the north and west. 

I Ihe next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which Includes Hindustani and 
I rdii (the polished language of the towns). 
Western Pahart, which Is spoken In the hill 
tracts ; and Rajjasthaul, the language of 
Rnjputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Smdhl and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by smail 
sections of tbe population. 

Agriculture. 

Agrlottltnre is the staple Indnitry ot tbe 
province affording tbs main means of sub- 
sistence to 65*5 per cent, of the popolstion. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
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About one-sixth of the total area In British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing ftve-slxths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the whole area is 
BO situated that It cannot be brought under 
eultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Since 1900, several big irTlgatlon projecte have 
been put into execution and irrigation facilities 
provided to large tracts of barren land, as a 
result of which many colonies have sprung up. 
The Lower Chenab Canal has brought under 
plough about 2.9 million acres most of which 
was formerly waste land. Similarly the Lower 
Jhelum and Lower Bari Doab Canals are respon* 
Bible for 1.3 and 1.4 million acres respectively. 
The Sutlej Valley Canals and Haveli Canals 
command 3.8 and 1.3 million acres 
respectively. Large areas in the hills and else- 
where which are unsuited to cultivation are 
preserved as forest lands, the total extent of 
which Is about 6,000 square miles. Of the crops 
grown, wheat is the most important and tiie 
development of irrigation has led to a great 
expansion of the wheat area. Next In Import- 
ance to wheat Is gram. Other Important staples 
are barley, rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, 
toria and sesaraum), cotton and sugarcane. In 
the canal colonies large areas of American cotton 
are grown but In the other cotton-growing 
districts the short staple indigenous varieties 
are predominant. The country being prepon- 
derantly agricultural, a considerable proportion 
of the wealth of the people lies in live-stock. 
l4irge profits are derived from the cattle and 
dairy trades and wool is a staple product In 
Kulu and Kangra and throughout the plains 
generally. The production of hides and skins 
is also an important industry. 


Indostries* 

Although the Punjab does not yet rank with 
the industrially advanced provinces of India, 
steady progress has been maintained in the 
establishment of new factories during the last 
decade. The number of registered' factories 
lias increased from 1191 in 1943 to 1253 in 1944, 
including a large number of cotton gimiing 
and pressing factories located all over the 
province and several modern cotton spiimlng 
and weaving mills at Amritsar, Lahore, Lyallpur, 
Okara and Montgomery. In raw wool pressing 
and baling the Ihiiijab occupies an inii)ortaut 
osition ; It is a largo exporter of raw wool and 
as largo scale wool spuming and weaving 
mills at Amritsar and one at Dhariwal. Other 
Industrial concerns of note are a ribl)on8 and 
trimming mill ; two absorbent cotton and 
antiseptic dressing factories ; several carpet 
faatories and silk weaving factories at Amritsar ; 
a paper products factory, stationery and 
drawing materials factories and metal foundries 
at Lahore ; a turpentine and rosin factory at 
Jallo ; a pulp and paper mill, a starch factory 
and a sugar mill at Abdullapur ; two plywood 
factories, one at Shadara and the other at 
Ludhiana ; factories for the manufacture of 
nute and bolts at JuUundur and Ludhiana ; a 
factory for the hvdrc^euatiou of vegetable 
oUs at Lyallpur ; a factory for the manufacture 
of machine tools at Batala ; several sports 
fiW and rubber factories at Sialkot ; cement 
tile factories and steel re-rolling miUs at Lahore, 


Amritsar, Khanna and Ludhiana, a cement 
factory ,at Wah; tanneries at 'Wazirabad, 
Sialkot and JuUundur; hosiery factories at 
Ludhiana and Lahore ; factories for the deliydra- 
tlon of food stuffs at Lahore, Ludhiana, Ambala, 
Sialkot and. Amritsar, for the manufacture of 
electrical and scientific apparatus at I^atiore, 
Amritsar and Ambala; for chemical and i>har- 
maceutical products at Amritsar Rawalpindi 
and Lahore and two glue factories, one at 
Amritsar and the other at Ambala. The 
Punjab has four promising oil fields at Khaur, 
Bhulian, Chharat and Joya Malr. The Attock 
Oil Company is engaged in extracting and 
refining mineral oils In western Punjab and 
Rawalpindi district. 

Handloom weaving is one of the mo-st impor- 
tant Industries in the Punjab ; blankets and 
woollen rugs are produced in considerable 
quantities and a good deal of hosiery work 
is done on cottage lines. Other cottage indus- 
tries of commercial importance are iron safes 
at Oujranwala ; veterinary and surgical instru- 
ments and hospital furniture at Sialkot, Lahore 
and Multan ; pottery making at Gujrat; glue 
industry at Rewari ; Ivory carving at Anuritsar 
and Ixdah ; copper and brass untensUs at 
Jagadhri, Gujranwala and Rewari and cutlery 
at Nizamabad and Wazirabad. Workers in 
gold and silver are fairly numerous. The 
Sericulttjro industry is expanding gradually 
and a large number of agriculturists in sub- 
montane tracts are taking an increasing interest 
in silk work rearing and reeling operations. 
There is a Punjab Arts and Crafts Bepot at 
Lahore whldi provides a market for artistic 
wares of craft.emen and helps to secure improve- 
ment in design and workmanship. 


Administration,. 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under 
the Act of 1919 the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
lu-Council being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. With the introduc- 
tion of part 111 of the Government of India 
Act, 1035, this Executive Council has been 
substituted by a Council of Ministers 
and the Legislative Council by an enlarged 
Legislative Assembly with wide powers of 
legislation and control. The businees of 
Govenument is eanled on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of five Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2) Home, (S) Finance, 
and ( 4 ) Medi-Jal and Local Government 
Departments, (5) Blectriolty and Industries 
Deptts., three Deputy Secretaries^ tliroe Cuder- 
Secretarics, and tluce Assistant Secretaries. 
In the Public Works Department, there are five 
Chief Engineers (Seoretarioe except in the case 
Of Bleetricity Branch) one in the BuUdlngs and 
Roads Branch, one in the Electricity Branch 
and three In the Irrigation Branch while 
the Le^ Bemembraneor la also the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department. 
The head of the Police Department is Jolat 
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SeoMtary and of the Education Department a 
'Secretary to GoTemment. The Government 
stay In winter In JUahore and summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of Ootober) In 
Slnda, Under the Governor, the province Is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bale, Jutlondur, Lahore, Eawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise gwasral control over the 
D^uty Commlst)oners-~20 in number— each of 
whom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the nrovlBce are the tliroe Financial Com* 
mlssioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue iurlsdietioni and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agrioulture and the (Tonrt of TVards). 
the five Chief Bnginecra, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Publfo Instmciion, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Pnblic 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
lni»eetor*General of Registration, the Ee^strar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

iustiee. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal Jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil Jurts- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
ten Puisne Judges (either civilians or barristers). 
Subordinate to the High Court are the Dhitriet 
and Sessions Judges (22 In number) each of whom 
exercises civil and criminal Jurisdiction in a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the~Prontier 
Crimea Regulation is in force the Deimty 
Commissioner on the finding of a Counoii of 
Eiders (JIrga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 

Locsl Government. 

Local Government is secured in certain 
branchee of the administration by the 
constitution of District Boards, each exei* 
cUing authority over a district of a Corpo- 
ration at Lahore or of Municipal, Town, and 
Kotifled Area Oommittees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each'exercisiog authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group or revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession | 
and other taxes and miscellaneous fees, and 
those of tiie l^ahore Ct)ri>oratlon and Muni- 
cipal, Town, and Kotifled Area Committees 
from octroi or terminal tax and other 
forms o' taxation, from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive ^e 
traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
eertaln powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, dvU and crlmmal justtce, the abate- 
ment ef noisancca and other mutters. In ; 


order to modernise the towns of the province, 
the Punjab Town Improvement Act, 1022, 
which provides for the constitution of Ixnprove- 
1 ment Trusts, has been extended to nine impor- 
! tant towns. 


Police. 

The Police force is divided into District 
Police, Railway Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department and Provincial Additional Pcfilce. 
The combined force is under the control of the 
Inspector-General, who is a member of the 
gazetted force and has imder him five Deputy 
luspectors-Oeneral in charge of ranges comprising 
several districts and a sixth Deputy Inspector- 
General in clmrge of the Criminal Investigation 
Department and of the Finger Print Bureau 
at PhiJlaur. There is a Police Training School 
at Phillaur controlled by a Principal of the 
rank of Superintendent of Police. The Railway 
Police and tlie Provincial Additional Police are 
eacli under an Assistant Inspector-General. 
The District Police are controlled by Superin- 
tendents each of whom is in charge of a district 
and has under him one or more Assistant 
Superintendents or Deputy Superintendents. 

As a war measure the creation of a Civic 
Guard has also been effected. It is under the 
control of an Assistant Inspector-General of 
Police. 


Edacation. 

Rapid strides have been made In education 
in the Punjab during tlie last two decades. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions 
maintained in all parts of the province by 
I private enterprise, Government itself maintains 
seveutecn arts colleges (Including two for 
Europeans and Four for women), five normal 
schools for males, fourteen training classes, 
and combined iustltutioDS for females, one 
hundred and blxty-eight secondary schools 
I for boys and girls and fifty-eight centres 
I for vocational training. Apart from these 
institutions for general edacation, Government 
maiutalns nine higher grade professional 
Institutions, viz., the King Edward Medical 
College, de Montmorency (College of Dentistry 
and veterinary College at Lahore, the Agricul- 
tural College at Lyallpur, the College of Engi- 
neering and Technology at Moghalpura, the 
Central Training College, Lahore, the Lady 
Maclagsn Training College for Women, Lahore, 
and the Clioimsford Training College at Ghoragali, 
and one school, viz., the Englnecriug Schom at 
Rasul. I n addition there arc forty -two technical 
and industrial schools (thirty -one for males and 
eleven for females) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in the 
charge of the Minister for Education, who Is 
assisted in the work of administration by the 
Director of Pabllo Instruction, 

Medieal. 

The Medical Department Is controlled by the 
[ Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, 

I who is an officer of the lodlMi Medical Service 
holding the rank of Colonel. Be Is aailitod by 
a Deputy Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
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Punjab, an I. M. S. Officer of the rank of 
Major, an Assistant Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Punlab, who is an Officer of the 
Provincial Civil Medical Sctvlco of the rank of 
a Civil Surgeon; a Lady Assistant Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, who is senior 
Member of the Women's Medical Service (Indian) 
and a Personal Assistant of Gazetted rank. 


Public Health. 

The Depart ment of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health, who has 
working under him four Assistant Directors of 
Public Health, one Superintendent, Pii«jal.» 
Vaccine Institute, 34 District Medical Officers 
of Health, a jS’utritlon Officer, a Statistical 
Officer, a Medical Officer of Health for Pacloriea 
and industrial diseases (post vacant) and a 
Provincial Leprosy Officer. The subordinate 
Public Health staff consists of 84 Sanitary Inspec- 
tors and 5 Sub-Assistant Health Officers. There is 
in addition a Public Health Corps for combatluj' 
epidemic diseases consisting of 28 Sub- Assistant 
Ilealth Officers, 28 Sanitary Inspectors, iid 
Sanitary Suiwrvisors and 336 Sanitary Patrols. 
A special staff for anti-malaria work lias also 
been organised, comprising 7 units each consis- 
ting of i Snb* Assistant Health Officer, 1 Ento- 
moiogiiral Assistant, 2 Sanitary Supervisors 
and 8 Sanitary Patrols, A Field Epidemio- 
logical Unit under the charge of an Entomo- 
logist is also provided for epidemiological 
investigations. 

Beside the Director of .Public Health, all 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, District 
and Municipal Medical Officers of Health in tin* 
Ihinjab carry out routine Inspections of factories 
and mines in the areas under their respective 
jurisdiction and advise the factory owners in 
matters relating to industrial hygiene. 

An expert In Sanitary Engineering \vho has 
the status of a Chief Engineer and is a.‘<sisted 
by two Superintending Engineers, six Execu- 
tive Engineers and a considerable subordinate 
staff acts as technical adviser to the Public 
Health Department In sanitary engineering 
matters. 

The Sanitary Board, Punjab, is a stamiiiig 
body which examines drainage, w.ater-supply 
and other public healtli engineering schemes 
and advtscs Government regarding grunts 
of money for meeting the cost of .such schemes, 
in whole or In part. 

To ensure purity of article.s of food a cadre of] 
Government Food Inspectors has been santdioned 
and four Divisional l>}U>oru1 orio.s are being 
organised for analyses of urticlc^ of food in 
addition to the existing Provincial Public Health 
Laboratory. A l*rovlucial Public Analyst with 
four Deputy l^rovlnclal Analysts and necessary 
staff of Analytical Assistants are being appointed. 

A tuberculosis survey In a rural-cum-urban 
area is being Initiated to gauge the incidence of 
the disease. 

To supervise and maintain efficiency of Health 
Centres the posts of Liidy Health Visitors are 
being provincialised and an insiojctorate has 
been esiablishod. 


The Public Health Dciwirtment controls : — 

(1) The Punjab Vac<iirio Institute, Vaccine 
lymph is prepared at this institution. The 
requirements of not only the Punjab, but of the 
Army in Soutiiern India and several Provinces 
and Indian States are met. 

(2) An Epidemiological Bureau. Tlds 
establifihtuent is primarily a bacteriological 
laboratory In whhrh examinations of waters, 
focKls, morbid nuiterial from ca.ses of infetjtious 
disea.se, etc., are carried out. Anti-malaria 
work is controlled from the Bureau which also 
serves as a Health Propaganda centre. 

(3) A Chemical Laboratory. In this institu- 
tion chemical analyses of si>ecimciis of food and 
water sent from all over the province are carried 
out. 

Both ill the Chemioel Laboratory and in the 
Epidemiojogical Bureau, research work is 
undertaken. 

(4) A Punjal) Health School. It exists for 
the purpose of training Healtli Visitors who take 
charge of Maternity and Uhild Welfare C'entres 
througliout the rrovince. The Departn'.cnt 
awards scholarships for training in midwifery 
to girts who wish to join the Lady Ilealth 
Visitors CIas.s. 

A scheme which provides for the establishment 
of 134 additional Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres in the I'rovincc. mostly in rural areas 
is under way. Tiie Provincial Public Health 
Department will provide a l.ady Health t'isitor 
for ea<;h ot tiicstr ceutics. 

A Healtli CUiiic each in Lahore and Kawal- 
pindi di.strlct has been established a.s jin cx])( ri- 
mentai mca-sure for carrying out intensive public 
j health w'ork in scli'ctcd areas, 
i A Field Bcseurch Station i.s being set nii at 
Chukauwuli, Gujranwala divStriot, for research in 
connection with nialarijfi and water-logging. 

The Nutrition section of the Department has 
bccJi expanded by the api>oinlment of additional 
staff consisting of one lady cloetor, one Suh- 
: Assistant He.iiih Ott';eer, two Sanitary lnsi)ector8 
•and clerical estaldishmont. Nutritional .survey. s 
are carried out in selected areas of the Province. 

Budget. 

As copies of the latest ruujab Budget were 
not available at tlie time of going to press, it is 
only possitde to give the following brtiad 
outlines. (The previous Budget is reproduced 
below to give a general idea of the 1‘roviuce's 
finances). 

1943-44 Budget. — A surplus of Bs. 6,00,000 in 
the current year on the basis of the revised 
estimates and a prospective surplus of 
Ks. .'iO,0(>,0(M) iu the coming year were promised 
by Sir Manohar liiil, Finance Minister of tl e 
Punjab, presenting the. budget estimates to the 
, Punjab Assembly in 3Iaroh 1043. The figures 
for the two ve4^rs are : — 1942-43 : — Hevised 
i Revenue Rs, 1;V,77 lakhs. Revised Expendituie 
lls. 15,71 lakhs ; 1943-44 :-~-BovcnTie Estimates 
Its, 15,19 lakhs ; Expenditure Bs. 14,69 lakhs. 

In view, however, of the present abnormal 
conditlona, the Finance Minister warned the 
House that the estimated surplus of Bs. 60, 00, 000 
was not a fact on which they could safely build 
i plans of expenditure. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE PUNJAB. 


HSAD8 OF AOOOVFT. 


BSTBN17S KSOBinS. I 

Principal Seadt 0 / Revenue, 
IV — Taxes on Income other 
than Corporatioii Tax. - 
VII— ‘Land Eevenue (grose).. 
Deduct — Portion of Land 
Eevenue due to Irriga- 
tion. 

Net Land Eerenue . . 

VIII— Provincial Excise 
IX — Stamps .. •• 

X — Porests 

X;i — Registration 
XII— Receipts under Hotor 
Vehicles Acts, 

XIII— Other Taxes and Duties 


Ifrt^afum. 

XTO — Irrigation — Works for 

which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept — 
Direct Receipts 
Indirect credits (Land 
Revenue due to 
Irrigation). 

Gross amount • . 

Deduct — Working Expenses. 

Xet XVII— Irrigation 
Eeceipto. 

XVIII— Irrigation — Works for 

which no Capital Ac- 
counts are kept. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1045-46. 


(In thousands 
of Rupees,) 


H|AJ>B of AOOOtTlIT. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1945-46. 


6,46,48 

—3,13,16 


De6f Services. 
XX — ^Interest 


Civil Administration. 
XXI — ^A d m 1 n i 8 1 ration of 
Justice 

XXII — ^Jails and Convict 

Settlements 

XXm— PoUce 

XXX VI — Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 


Sen^eent Departments, 
XXVI — Education 
XXVll— Medical 
XXVIII— Public Health . . 
XXIX— Agriculture 
XXX — Veterinary 
XXXI— Co-operation . . 
XXXII— Industries 


Expunditurb Chabgei) to' thoueandt 

IlKVKNUE. of Rupees,) 

Direct demands on fils Revenue 

7 — Land Revenue . . • • 63,04 

8— Provincial Excise .. 13,67 

9 — Stamps . . • • • • 2,94 

10 — Forests 74,26 

11 — Registration . . . • • • 1)46 

12 — Charges on account of Motor 

Vehicles Acts . . . . 6)32 

18 — Other Taxes and Duties . . 9,89 


Irrigation Revenue Accounts. 

17 — ^Intcrest on Irrigation Works 

1 1 '71 fin which Capital Accounts 

11.7 J ,00 „ekept .r .. .. 1,69,72 

18 — Other Irrigation Expenditure 

financed from ordinary ^ 

revenues .. .. 5^,07 

5,24,(K) Total . . 2,26,79 

^ Debt Servicee. 

22 — Interest on Debt and other 

^ Obligations —1,03,92 

8,37,16 23-^Appropriation for Reduction 
-2,34,63 or Avoidance of Debt . . 33,02 


Cirii Administration. 

25 — General Administration 
27 — Administration of Justice » . 

28 — Jails and Convict Settlements 

I n=i hA 29— Police . . . . . . . . 

_• * * ^ 47 — Miscellaneous Departments. . 

ToW . . ' 

Beiuifieeiit D,partmnm. 

30 — Scientific Departments 
37 — Education (European and 
Anglo-Indian) 

37 A — Education ( Excluding Euro- 
4 85 Anglo-Indian) . • 

d 38 — Medical . . . . . . 

89— PubUo Health .. .. 


pj aq 40— Agriculture . . 

41— Veterinary 

Qf, .Q 42— Co-operation 

Industries 

23,64 ToUJ .. 

Civil TForJet and UiteManmu 
52 56 Public Improvements. 

So? 50— OlvU Works .. 

4,52 52— Interest on Capital Outlay on 
14,10 Electricity toomes 


Total 


1,20,27' 


Total .. 
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Hvapi Of Aooocm. 

Budget 

Bstimate, 

1045-46. 

HIAPS Of aocookt. 

Bhdget 

Estimate 

1945-46. 

Civil Worki and Miseelianeou 
Pidtlic ItnprovvmenU, 
XXXIX^Civil Worka . . 

XLl'—’Bcioeiptg from ElectjS 
city Schemes (gross) . 

Muot— (1) Working Expense 
(Other than Establishment) 

(2) Depreciation 
Deposit . . 

(3) Establishment Charges and 
Other Miscellaneous Expenditure 
Jfet XLI — E lectricity 
Schemes 

(/n tAoutandi 
of Rup»$».) 

16,26 

Aiitoollanoouo. 

54— Famine 

65— Superannuation Allowance 
and Pensions 

56— Stationery and Printing 

57— IDsoellaneons— 

(а) Htsoellaneoiui .. 

(б) A.E. P 

(In thoueandt 
of Rupeee.) 
3,00 

97,62 

21,24 

61,40 

62,48 


15 

—8,08 

—9,00 

—14,75 

Total .. 

Coniribuiiom and Miit^Uaneout 
adjuitmonto between Central am 
Provineial Govemmmds. 

62 — Miscellaneous adjnstinents 

between the Central and 
Provincial Governments . . 

1,83,47 

30,65 

.... 

Total 

45,91 

charged to Eevenue . , 

10,26,08 

Miscellaneout, 

XLllI — Transfers from Eamlne 
Belief Fund. . 

XLIV — Eeceipts In aid of Su- 
perannuation 

XLV — Stationeryand Printing 
XLVl — Miscellaneous . . 

4,73 

6,90 

87,77 

Xxtraordinarp Item. 

63 — Extraordinary charges 
CiVITAL ACCOUNTS CHAXOBD TO 

Ektxnus, i.e., xsT 
Extrao&dinart Beobipts. 
10— Construction of Irrigation 
etc., Works 

43-A— Capital Outlay on Indus- 
trial Development 

60-A — Capital Outlay on CJivil 
Works .. 

.. 

Total .. 

09,40 

4,18 

ConlribtUiom and MitcHlanvoM 
Adjuitmvntt bttvD€4n Cvntral 
and Provincial QowmmonU, 


63 — Capital Outlay on Electricity 

Schemes 

65- A — Commutation of Pensions . 
Total Capital Accounts charged to 

ln->MisceUaneou8 adjast- 
ments between the 


Eevenue, met frcaa Extra- 

ordinary Eeceipts 

Total Esrpenditnre charged to 

4,18 

Central and Provin- 
eUi Governments . . 

3,47 

Eevenue 

CAPtTAl. ExPBNDITUBX NOT 
OBAXQBO TO EBVBNUB. 

68 — Construction of Irrigation 

Works 

72 — Capital Outlay on Industrial 
Development 

81 — Civil Works outside the 
Eevenue Account 

81— A — Capital Outlay on Electri- 

city Schemes 

82 — Capital Account of other 

Provincial Works outside 
the Revenue Account 

83 — Payments of Commuted value 

of Pensions 

85- A — Capital Outlay on Schemes 
connected with the war, 1939 . . 

19,29,21 

Total Eevenne Becelpts . . 

21.16,83 


Bjiraordinartf Item/ 

LI — Extraordinary Becelpts 

Total Eevenne 

4,70,62 

25,87,35 

3,30,10 



15,23 

7,00 

—77 

—40,84 



Total Capital Accounts not 
charged to Eevenue 

3,10,72 

Beoelpts. | 

Budget \ 
1046-46. 1 

Disbursements. | 

Budget 

1945-46. 


PUBIIO DiBt. 


H 

Permanent Debt 

In tAotwonds) 
of Rupm.) 

( 

In thoueandi 
of Rupees.) 

Permanent Debt (Discharged) . . 

20,35 




ment 

.... 


9,65 

^ ToUl .. 

.... _ 
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SUte Provident Funds . . 

Total Unfunded debt .. ..I 

Appropriation for Eeduction or 
Avoidance of Debt — 

Sinking and Depredation Funds 
for loans raised in the market. 
Other appropriations . . 

Famine Keiiel Fund 
Special Development Fund 
Industrial Ecaearch Fund 
D^reclation Reserve Fund — 

Bleetricity 

Brareciation Reserve Fund foi 
Government Presses 
Deprt elation Reserve Fund- Jallo 
Bo^in Factory .. 

Deposits of Local Funds . . 

Civil Deposits 

Road Development Fund 
Rconomio development and im- 
provement of Rural Areas 

Funds 

Research Fund 

Haudloom Industry Fund 
Centra! Government grant from 
Sugar Excise Fund 
Serlcnltural Industry Fund 
Advances not bearing interest— 
Advances Repayable , . 
Permanent Advances . . 

Accounts with Foreign Govern- 
ment 

Accounts with Burma Govern- 
ment 

AtMX)unt8 with Reserve Bank .. 
Suspense — 

Susijense Accounts . . 

Cheques and Bills 
Departmental & Similar Ac- 
counts — 

Civil Departmental balances , . 
Miscellaneous — 

Government Account . . 

Total .. ~ 

Loans and Advances Bbaeino 

iNTEKBST. 

Loam to Municipalities and 
Advances to Cultivators, etc. . . 
Loana to Government Sm^ants . , 
Total .. 


I l(K5-4tt I Disbursoments. 

UnHnded Debt. 

(In thvttsmds 
of Rupees.) 

62,28 Provident Funds . . 
62,28 Total Unfunded debt 
Deposits and Advanobs. 


Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 
Accountant-General 
Remittances by Bills 
Beserve Bank^of ludlalReniittances 
Adjosting accounts between 
Central A Provincial Govern- 

mente 

Adjusting accounts with Railways. 
Inter -Provloelal suspense account. 

ToUl .. ' 

1 otai Provineial Baoelpts . . ' 
Opening Babmoe .. 

Otaikd Total . . 


(JTn thoumnda 
of Rupees^) 
86,31 
86,31 


Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt — 

Sinking and depreciation Funds 
for loans raised in Idie market. 

Famine Relief Fund 
Special Development Fund 
ludustrlal Research Fund 
Depreciation Reserve Fund — 

Electricity 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses . . 


2,85,85 Deposits Of Local Funds . . 

0,41,47 Civil DeposlU 

7,52 Road Developinent Fund 

Economic development and Im- 
provement of Rural Areas 

1,17 Research Fund 

Handloom Industry Fund ^ . 

Central Government grant from 
10 Sugar Excise Fund 
.... Serlcuitural Industry Fund 

Advances not bearing interest — 
67,92 Advances repay able 

10 I'crmanent Aavances . . . . 

Accounts with Foreign Oovern- 
.... merits . . . . ’ . . 

Accounts nith Burma Govern* 
3,00 merit .. .. .. 

16 Accounts with Reserve Bank . . 
Suspense — 

27.92,00 Suspense Accounts . , * , 

3,16,00 Cheques & Bills 

Departmental & Similar Ac- 
counts — 

51,00 Civil Departmental balances . . 
Miscellaneous — 

20,35 Government Account . . * . 

45,21,97 Total ..{ 

Loans and Advanobs bt 

PROVINOUL OOTEaNMBNT. 
Loans to Municiiiallties and 
18,79 Advances to Cultivators, etc. . . 

78 Loans to Government Servants . . 

10,52 Total 

Remittanobs. 

Cash Bamlttanoes and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 
3(1,45,65 Accoantant-General .. 

.... Remittances by BUR 

13,57,64 Reserve Bank of India Remittances 
Adjusting accounts between 
Central Provincial Govern- 

2,65,82 ments 

7,57 Adjusting accounts with Railways 
6,81 Inter - Provincial suspense account 
52,75,89 ToUl .. 

1,24,66,61 Total Provincial Diabnisementi. * 
aosing Balance .. 

1^26,70,26 Qiand Total 


30,06,00 

8,17,00 


86,49,97 

18,60,64 
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Admlnlttration. 

Qomnwt H. E. Sir Bertrand James Glancy, 
K.O,S.L, K.O.I.B,* I.O.B. 

P1B50BAL STAlf. 

Seeniaryt G. H. Brander, i.o.B. 

MUUafp SeorOafVf Lt.>Col. B.. J. Corner, x.o. 

Aidei^d$-Camp : Captain J. B. S. Wace and 
Captain B. S. Phillips. 

Indian Aidet‘de*t!amp : K. S. Hony. It. 
Muhammad Barwar Khan, Bahadur, o.b.i., 
Hoay. Asstt. Eecruitlng Officer, late l/15th 
Punjab Eegiment, Chanda Singh, Hony. 
Ca]^. S. B., I.O.lf., Late 12th F. F, Eeg. and 
Bbagi, Subedar Major and Hony. Lt., 

MimiES Of THl COVXOIL or mikibtsbs. 

The Hon'ble Malik Khliar Ilayat Khan 
(PrtmUr). 

The Hon'ble I)r. Sir Manobar Lai, Barrlfter-at- 
Law (Financi MinUUr), 

The Hon'ble Mian Abdul Haye {Miniiter 0 / 
Education). 

The Hon'ble Sardar Baldev Singh (Minitter 
of Development). 

The Hon'ble Sir Mohammed Jamal Khan 
I^hari {Minitter of Public Workt), 

Major Kawab Aahiq Hussain, k.b.B. {Minister 
of War Planning). 

The Hon’ble Ch. Tlkka Min, B.A., ll.b. {Minister 
of lievcnue.) 

Paruamentary Secretaries. 

Bai Bahadur Thakur Repudenuaingh {Finance). 

Khan Bahadur Shakh Fatz Muhamed, b.a., 
LIj.b. {Local Govt. Public Works.) j 

Sardar Jagat Singh Iiiam {Home.) \ 

Parliamentary Private Secretaries. 

Syed Amjad All Shah, C.I.E., o.b.e,, {Ferozepore 
East Rural). 

R. S. Bhagit Hans Raj, b.a. {Amritsar and 
Sialkot) General Reserved Seat (Rural.) 

Sir William Roberta Kt,, c.l.s. (Europ^tn). 

Sardar Gopal Singh (^mfriran), u.n.Vi. (Ludhiana 
Feroupore) General Reserved Seat (Rural.) 

Sardar I.al Singh, M.sc., LL.B., (J!44d/iiana Central) 
Sikh, (RuraL) 

Rao Bahadur Ch, Suraj Mul, b.a., ll.b. (Hum) 
General (Rural.) 

Mian Sultan Mahomed (Hotiana Pakjwters) 
Muhammadan {Rural.) 

Civil siorxtariat. 

Chief Secretarp^ H. D. Bhamut, o.i.E., l.c.S. 

Home Secretary, A. A. MacDonald, O.B.E., i.c.8. 

Finonciol Secretary, C. H. Chandra, i.o.s. 

Secretary, Medical and Local Government Depart- 
menu, B. A. K. Eustace, O.B.S., 

Secretary, EleetricUy and Indu^riet Departments, 
B. R. Tandan, 1 . 0 , 8 . 

Director, CivU Supplies Deptt., N. M, Buch, 
O.B.B., 1.0,8. 

Secy,, Transport Deptt., J. W. Hearn, o.i.®., 
1.0.8. 

Se^., Post-mr RseontirucHon Deptt., Akhter 
Hawaha, i.o.s. 


Public Work! DepArtment. 

Irrigation Branch. 

Secretary {Northern Canals), F. F. Halgh. 
Secretary {Southern Canals), D. K. Khanna. 
Secretary (Western Canals), E. L. Protheroe. 

Buildingt and Roads Branch. 

Secf^ary, H. A. Harris, i.S.E. 

Financial Commissionert, J. D. Anderson, o.i.e., 

I. C.B. (Revenue) ; Sir James Downing Penny, 
K.O.I.B., 0.8. 1., O.I.E., J.C.9. (Development); 

J. W. Hearn, o.i.e., i.o.s. (Additional) ; 
C. V. Salusbury, C.I.E., i.e.s., a.f.o. 

Pitblio SBRVicfi Commission. 


Punjab and N. W. F. Province (Joint). — P.-W. 
Marsh, C.S.l., c.I.b., I.o.s. (Rtd.), Chairman, 
K. B. Mohd. Zarifklian, P.C.S. ; K. B. Nawab 
Muzaffar Khan, o.i.B., S. B. S. ; Mohan Singh, 

0. 1.E., Ch. Bharat Singh, B.A., LL.B., Members ; 
8. A. Kureshl, i.o.s., Secretary. 

MiSOBLLANBOne DEfARTMENTS. 

Director of Agriculture, Malik Sultan AH Koon, 

1. A.S. 

Director of Land Records and Inspector-General of 

Registration, K. 8. Sardar Hajl Hattz (Hiulam 
Hassan Khan Leghari. 

Director of Public ImirucUon, W.H. F. Ann* 
strong, l.X.s. 

Inspector-General of Police, E. W. C. Wall, 
C.I.E., l.P. I 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Gotley, c.i.E,, 
B.S.O., I.F.3. 

Inspector-General of Civil Tlospitah, Col. D. 
Clyde, i.M.s. 

Director of Public Health, K. B. Dr. Abdul 
Hamid Butt, m.b.b.s., d.p.h., d.t.m.&h. (Eng.). 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. N. D. Purl. 
Accountant-General, P. D. Pande. 
Postmaster-Generul, K. B. Mohd. Zaman Khan. 

Libutenant-Govebhobs op tub Punjab. 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart., Q.O.b.. 
Sir Robert Montgomery, k.o.b . . 

Donald Frleli McLeod, c.n. 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 
K.O.8.I., C.B., died at Tonk, January 
1871. 

R. H. Davlee. o.s.i 

R. E. Egerton, C.8.; 

Sir Charles U. Altoldson, E.c.s.i., c.i.R. . . 

Jamee Broadwood Lyal 

Sir Dennis I'ttzpatrick, k.c.b.i. . 

WlUlam MacworUi Young, o.s.r 

Sir C. M.Rivaz, K.C.S.i 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.C.S.I. , re'ignod 
22nd January 1908. 

T. O. Walker, 0 . 8 . 1 . (Offg.) 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K.C.I.B., O.s i 

James McCrone Douie (Ollg.) 

Sir M. P. O'Dwycr, K.o.s.i 

Sir Edward Maclagan, k.o.i.f., c.a.i. . . 

Governors of thb Punjab. 

Sir Edward Maclagay, k.c.i.b., c.s.i. . - 
Sir Malcolm Hatley, k.o.s.i., o.i.e. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, G. o.i.e., 
K.O.S.I., K.C.V.O., C.BJS. 

Sir Herbert WCHam Emerson, o.c.i.B,, 
K.O.S.I., 0.1.1., C.K.B., 1.0.8. 

Sir Henry Duffleld Cralk, Bart., a.o.i.K., 


186d 

1859 

1805 

1870 


1871 

1677 

1882 

1887 

1892 

1897 

1902 

1907 

1007 

1908 
11)11 
1 9 ; ,5 
19 ] 9 


1920 

1924 

1928 

1933 

1938 


K.O.S.I. , 1.0.8. 

Sir Bertrand JamesOlancy, 


K.C.S.I. ,K.o.r.E. 1941 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker, — The Hon'ble Chaadhii Sir Shahah-ud-in, K.B., Kt. 

Deputy Speaker. — Sardar Bahadur Sardar Gurbachan Singh, 

Hian Abdul Aziz (Ouier Lafi&re Muhammadan Urban); Abdul Hamid Khan Sufi (Karnat) ; Mian 
Abdul Rab, B.A., ll.b. (Jnllundur South Muhammadan RuraX ) ; Cliaudhri Abdul Kahlm (Shakargar 
Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Shahib Chaitdbri Abdul Bahim (Ourdaepur) ; Chaudhri Abdul Bahim 
(5o«<A East Gurgaon Muhammadan RuraX ) ; Chaudhri Ahmad Yar Khan {North-West Oujrat 
Muftarntnadan Rural) ;* Sardar AJlt Singh (iSotrfA-TTwf Punjab Sikh Rural ) ; Plr Akbar All, m.b.e 
(Fazilka Muhammadan Rural ) ; Chaudhri All Akbar {Qurdaspur East Muhammadan RuraX ) ; Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Sir Malik Allah Baksh Khan, M.B.E. {Shahpur Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Baba- 
diur Mian Allah Yarkhan Baultana Lala Amar Hath Shah General Rural ) ; Khan 

Bahadur Mian Amlr-u-Dln (Inner Lahore Muhammadan Urban) • Chaudhri Anant Ram, b.a., w.b. 
{Kamal South General Rural ) ; Khan Sahib Chaudhri Asghar All (Ouirat Bast Muhammadan Rural ) ; 
Khan Bahadur Saycd Badr Mohy-ud-Dln Qadrl (Batata Muhamma^n Rural ) ; Sardar Balwant 
Singh {Sialkot Sikh Rural) ; Malik Barkat All, M.A., ll.b. (Eastern Towns Muhammadan Urban) ; 
Lala Bhagat Ram Ohoda (Jullundut General Rural) ; Pandit Bhagat Ram Sharma (Kangra West 
General Rural) ; Kai Bhagwant Singh (Kangra East General Rural ) ; Lala Bhim Sen Sachar, b.a., ll.b. 
(North-Western Towns General Urban) ; Kanwar Brijraj Saran, m.a. (East Punjab Landholders) ; 
Biwan Chaman Lall, B.A. (Oxon) (East Punjab Non-Union Labour)-, Sardar Chanan Singh ( Kasur Sikh 
Rural); Sardar Dasanndha Singh, B.A., LL.B. (Jagraon Sikh Rural); Lala Beahbandhu Gupta 
(South-Eastern Towns General Urban ) ; Dev Raj Sethi (LyaRpur and Jhang General Rural ) ; 
Major Dina Nath, M.6.B. (Kangra S<mth General Rural) ; Lala Dun! Ohand (Ambala and Simla 
Ge^ral Rural ) ; Mrs. Dunl Chand (Lahore City Women General ) ; Chaudhri Faqir Chand 
(Karnal North General-Reserved Seat Rural); Khan Bahadiu* Chaudhri Faqir Hussain Khan 
(Tarn Taran Muhammadan Rural) ; Subedar Major Raja Farman Ali Klmu (Gujar Khan 
Muhammadan Rural ) ; Capt. Blmi Fatcbjang Singh (South East Sikh Rural ) ; IClian Bahadur 
Baja Fateh Khan (Rawaljnndi East Muhammadan Rural ) ; Captain Mian Fateh Muhammad, 
(Gujrat North Muhammadan Rural); Malik Fateh Sher Khan (Montgomery Muhetmti 
tnadan Rural ) ; Khan Sahib Chaudhri Fazal Din, Ajnmla Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan 

Sahib Mian Fazal Karim Baksh (Muu^agarh Sadar Muhammadan Rural) ; E. Few (Anglo-Indian) ; 
Ghazanfar All Khan Raja (Jhelum) ; Sardar Ghaus Bakhsh Khan Mazarl (Dera Qhazi Khan) ; 
Khan Bahadur M. Ghulam Mohy-ud-Dln (Sheikhpura Muhammadan Rural) \ Khan Bahadur 
Ghulam Qadir Khan (3fiantea/i North Muhammadan Rural ) ; Chaudhri Ghulam Hasul 
(Sialkot Central Muhammadan Rural ) ; Khan Sahib Khawaja Ghulam SaUiad (Southern Towns 
Muhammadan Urban ) ; Mahant Glrdhari Das (South-East Multan Division General Rural ) ; 
Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang, m.a., Ph.i). (West Lahore Division General Rural ) ; Ral Balmdur 
lAla Oor^al Das (Kafi^rra North General Rural ) ; P. H. Guest (Ihinjab Commerce t(- Indudry ) ; 
Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh, (Batala Sikh Rural ) ; Khan Bahadur Malik Habib Fllah Khan 
(&irgodIta Muhammadan Rural ) ; Khan Halbat Khan Daha {Khanewal Muhammadan Rujrrt) ; 
Bal Bahadur Ral Hari Chand (17na General Rural) ; Munshl Hari Lai (South Western Towns General 
Urban ) ; Sardar Hari Singh (Kangara and Northern Uoshiarpur Sikh Rural) ; Sardar liarlab Bingli 
(Bohiarpur South Sikh Rural) Dm (Lyallpur and Jhang General- Resen ed Seat Rimil); 

Captain Sodhi Hamam Singh (Ferozepore- North Sikh Rural ) ; Ral Bahadur Chaudliri Het Rain 
(Biisar South General Rural); Nawab Iftikhar Hussain Khan (Ferozepore Central Muhnmma-Utn 
Rural) ; Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh (Qurdaspur North Sikh^Rural ) ; Chaudhri Jafur All Khan 
(Okara Muhammadan Rural ) ; Jahan Ana Shah Nawaz, Mrs., M.B.B. (Outer Lahore Multammadan 
Woman ) ; Sardar Joglndar Singh Man, m.b.b, (Oujranwala and Slutkdara Sikh Rural) ; Chaudhri 
lugal Kishore (Ambala and Simla General Reserved Seat Rural ) ; Master Kabul Singh (JhxtUundur 
Bast Sikh Rural ) ; Sardar Kapoor Singh, B.A., ll.b. (Ludhiana East Sikh Rural ) ; Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh Karmat Ali, B.A., ll.b. (Nankana Sahib Muhammadan Rural ) ; Chaudhri Kortar Singh 
(Boeltiarpur West General Rural ) ; Sardar Kartar Singh (LyaUpur East Sikh Rural) ; Lala Kl<lar Nath 
Ssdigai (Lahore) ; Seth Kishan Dass (JhuUandur General- Reserved Seat Rural) ; Sardar Kishcn Singh 
(AmriUar Central Sikh Rural ) ; Chaudhri Krislma Goj^al Duit (North-Eastern Towns General Urban) ; 
Mir Maqbal Mahmood (Amritsar); Maulvi Mazhar Alt Azhar. B.A,, LL.B, (North-Eastern Towns 
Muhammadan Urban) ; Bao Sahib Mohar Singh, b.a., ll.b. (North-West Qurgam General Rural ) ; 
Sayed Mohl-ud'Din Lai Badshah (Attock South Muhammadan Rural ) ; Capt. Bayed Mubatik AH 
Shah, (Jhang Central Muhammadan Rural ) ; Chaudhri Muhammad Abdul Rahman Khan 
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(JhuUundur North Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Bahadur Baja Muhammad Akram Khan (Jelum 
Muhammadan Rural) ; Dr. Shaikh Muhammad Alam, b.a. (Honours) (Oxon.), ll.d. (Dublin) {Rawah 
pindi Ditision Towns Muhammadan Urban) ; Khan Sahib Shaikh Muhammad Amin (Multan 
Division Towns Muhammadan Urban) ; Ohandhr! Muhammad Ashraf (South Went Oujrat Muham- 
madan Rural) ; Khan Sahib Sardar Muhammad Azam Khan (Dera (Jhazi Khan North Muhammadan 
Rural ) ; Muhammad Faiyaz Ali Khan, Kawabzjida (Karnal Muhammadan Rural ) ; Chaudhri Muham- 
mad Hasan (Ludhiana Muhamnuidap Rv/ral ) ; Khan Bahadur Makdum Sa^'ed Muliammad Hassan 
(Alipur Muhammadan Rural) ; Sardar Muhammad Hu.ssain (Chunian Muhammadan Rural ) ; Khan 
Bahadur Chaudhri Muhammad Hussain, b.a., ll.B. (Gujranwala East Muhammadan Rural) \ Mian 
Muhammad Iftlkar-ud-Din, b.a. (Oxon.) iKasur Muhammadan Rural) ; Licut-Col. Sardar Sir 
Muhammad Kawaz Khan (Attack Central Muhammadan Rural) ; Mian Muhammad NurulJah* 
B.com. (London) (Lyallpur Muhamma*Utn Rural) ; Khan Sahib Chaudhri Muhammad Qasim 
(Bhalwal Muhammadan Rural) ; Makhdiimzada Haji Sayed Muhammad Raza Shah Jeelani (Shxc^abad 
Milhammadan Rural) ; Khan Bahadur Khan Muhammad Saadat Ali KJian (Samundri Muham- 
madan Rural) ; Chaudhri Muhammad Sarfraz Khan (Sialkot North Muhammadan Rural) ; Raja 
Muhammad Sarfraz Khan (Chahwal Muhammadan Rural) ; Kiian Baliadur Muhammad Shaft Ali 
Khan Chaudhri (Rohtak Muhammadan Rural) ; Makhdumzada Ilajl Sayed Muhammad Wllayat 
Husain Jeelani (Lodhran Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Saliib Chaudhri Muhammad Yasiu Khan, 
B.A,, LL.B. (North-West Qurgaon Muhammadan Rural): Khan Muhammad Yusaf Khan, B.A., 
LL.B. (Rawalpindi Sadar Muhammadan Rural); lii\i Bahadur Mr. Miikund Lai Purl (Rawalpindi 
Division General Rural) ; Sardar Moola Bimh (Uoshiarpur West General Reserved Seat Rural) ; Mumtaz 
Muhammad Khan Daiiltana Mian ; Pandit Muni Lai Kalia (Ludhiana and Ferozejyore General Rural) ; 
Khan Bahadur Mian Mushtaq Ahmed Gurmani (Muzaffargarh North Muhammadan Rural) ; Sir 
Sardar Muzaftar Ali Khan Qizilbash (Lahore Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Baliadur Captain Malik 
Muzaffar Khan, M.b.E. (Mianwali South Muhammadan Rural) ; Kluin Bahadur Ciiaudhri Na.slr- 
ud-Din iGugranwala North Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Sahib Pir NaBir-ud-Dln Shan (Toba 
Tele Singh Muhammadan Rural); Rana NasruUah Khan Nasir (TIoshiarpur West Muhammadan 
Rural); Capt. Sardar Navmihal Singh Mann, (Sheikhtipura West Sikh Rural); Sayed Xawazlsh 
All Sliali (Jhang East Muhammadan Rural); Khan Bahadur Mian Niir Alnnad Khan (Dipalpur 
Muhammadan Rural) ; Sardar Partab Singh (Amritsar South Sikh Rural) ; Khan Saliib Chaudliri 
Pir Muhammad, M.b.E. (South-East Oujrat Muhammadan Rural) ; Ciiaudhri Prera Singh (South- 
East Qurgaon General- Reserved Seat. Rural) ; Mahant Prem Singh (Gvjrat and Shahpur Sikh Rural) ; 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Prltam Singh Sludhu, b.a., ll.B. (Ferozepore West Sikh Rural) ; Shrimati 
Raghbir Kaur (Amritsar Sikh Women ) ; Mr. K. L. Rallla Ram (West Central Punjab InUian-Chris- 
tian ) ; Chaudtiri Ram Sarup (Rohtak Central General Rural) ; Chaudhri Ranpat Singh (Karnul 
North General Rural) ; Begum Rashida Latif Baji (Inner Lahore Muhammadan Tro«itf/i Urban) ; 
Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Riasat AM, M.u.K. (Jlafizaltad Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Bahadur 
CJbaudlirl Roshan Din (Shahdara Muhammadan Rural) ; Sardar Rur Singh (Ferozepore East SUh 
Rural) ; Sadiq Haflan Shaikh, B.A., Bar-at-Lavv (Amritsar City Muhamtmdan Urban) ; Khan Sahib 
Chaiidharl Sahib Dad Khan (Tlissar Muhammadan Rural) ; Cliaudhari Sahib Ram (Ilissar North 
General Rural ) ; Sardar Sampuran Singli ( Lyallpur West Sikh Rural) ; Sardar Sautokli Singh (Eastern 
Towns Sikh Urban) ; Dr Sant Rnm Setli (Amritsar City General Urban) ; Major Malik Sardar Khan 
Noon (North Punjab Landholders) ; Khan Satuli Ral Sliahadat Khan (Jaranwala Muhamnmdau 
Rural) ; Shrimati Shanno Divi Seligal (BVtV/ Multan Division General Rural ) ; Sardar Sliaukat 
Hayat Khan Advocate. Rohtak (Attock) ; Sardar^her Siugii (Montgomery East Sikh Rural) ; Pandit 
Sliri Ram Sharma (Southern Towns General Urban ) ; Diwan Bahadur S, P. Sinuha (East Central 
Punjab Indian Christian ) ; Lala Sita Ram (Trade Union Labour) ; Ral Bahadur Lala Sohan Lai 
(North Puniab Non-Union Labour) ; Sardar Sohan Singh Josh (Amritsar North Sikh Rural) ; ('liaiKihrl 
Sri ('hand (Jhajjar General Constituency) ; Seth Sudarshan (Eastern Towns General Urban) ; Chainllv i 
Sumer Singh, B.a., ll.B. (South-Eust-Ourgaou General Rural) ; Khan 'ralih Hussain Kiian i Jhang 
MiGuimmadtm Rural) ; Sardar Sahib Sardar Tara Singh (Ferozepore Siwth Sikh Rural) ; Sardar 
Toja Singh Swatantar (Lahore irc-st Sikh Rural) ; Sardar Baliadur Sardar i .ijal Singh, m a. (MV.vb>r 
Towns Sikh Urban): Sardar IMtam Singli Dugal Punjab sikh Kura!); Khan Balia- 

dur Sardar Wall Muliammad Sayyal Hiraj {Kabirwala Aluhammudun Rural), 
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Sind. 


Sind is one of the two provinces created in 
ld36, the other being Orissa. Unlike the 
latter, which lias been carved out on a linguistic 
basis from three older proiinoes, Sind was a 
coonpact unit and was considered a province 
wiUiin a province even before its separation. 
From the point of view of geography, ethnology 
and language, Sind has greater affinity to the 
Punjab than to Bombay. Nevertheless it has 
been attached to the Bombay Presidency 
administratively ever since its conquest by 
Sir Charles Napier in 1843. 

The demand for its separation Into a distinct 
political entity is of comparatively recent 
origin. It was only about a dozen years ago 
that HusUoi leaders started the demand that 
Sind, where the Muslims are in an overwhelming 
majority, should have separate administrative 
machinery under the next reformed constitution, 
so that it might be a counterblast to provlnoes 
where tbo Hindus are in a majority. What was 
started as a bargaining point in inter-communal 
negotiations has now become an accomplished 
fact. 

The Muslim delegation at the first Hound 
Tabic Conference put forward the demand In 
London In the winter of 1030. The question 
was referred to a committee which accepted 
the principle of separation, suggested an expert 
inquiry to ascertain the financial aspect of 
separation, and threw the burden of proving 
the feasibility of separation on those who asked 
for it. An exx>ert inquiry was held and it 
drew a gloomy picture of the financial 
future of dlnd. Its findings can best be sum* 
marli^d by its remark, " There is thus 
obviously no question of Sind standing surety 
for the Barrage — the problem is whether the 
IBarrage can stand surety for Sind.** 

Demand for Separation. 

A conference of rc^rcsentativos of the people 
of Sind met in 1932 to devise measures to meet 
tbs financial objections to tlio separation. Wide 
divergence of opinion prevailed at this confer- 
ence, whose cliairman eventually submitted a 
report according to which Uie annual deficit 
of the new province for tlie first six years of its 
life would be Ks. 80 lakhs, the revenue from the 
Barrage being eaten up by interest charges.| 
Eoughly from 1945 onwards, there would 
be a surplus from the Barrage to help the 
province. Based ort this assumption tlie 
aathortties set about perfecting the adrohil- 
strattve maohlnery in preparation for the 
Inauguration of the new regime. 

With the stage set for the advent of the new 
province, an Order-In-Counell was issued in 
January, 1936, announcing that the new province 
would start on Its career on April, I, 1936, and 
creating transitional machinery for the oonduct 
of government tiU provincial fuitonomy is 
Inaugurated in acoorrlanoe with the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

Of a permanent character are those provisions: 
of the Oider-fn-Coundl which sever Sind from 
Bombay and settle the liabilitlei of the parent 


and the infant In respect of devebpment loans 
incurred during the Joint family period. Bands, 
forests, buildings, property, etc., will pass to the 
province where they are situated. Arrears of 
taxes will bdiong to the province whore the taxed 
property is situated or the taxed transactions 
took place. Of the outstanding Bombay 
Irrlgatfon Debt incurred before April 1, 1921, 
Es. 2.74,96,384, including Es. 73,687 of the 
debt on account of the Lloyd Barrage and Canals 
system, will be borne by fiind, and the rest by 
Bombay. Of the debt incurred on account of 
the Lloyd Barrage and Canals system, all 
except the portion relating to the Nasirabad 
section (which is chargeable neither to Bombay 
nor to Sind) will be borne by Sind. The out- 
standing Bombay debt on account of the Bombay 
Devebpment Scheme will be the debt of Bombay 
alone. Other ban works will be chargeable 
to the province where the works are beaten. 

It is also understood that the Central Govern- 
ment will have to come to the rescue of Sind by 
providing the funds to meet the deficit in the 
fir;*!, few years. In order to make arrangements 
for such a subvention to Sind and Orissa and 
for other weak provinces and generally to adjust 
the financial relations between the Central 
and the provinces under the provincial autonomy 
scheme, Sir Otto Nieraeyer, a financial expert, 
was asked to conduct an inquiry. He 
completed his Investigations and submitted his 
report, according to which Sind gets a cash 
subvention of Es. 105 lakhs for a period of ten 
years, after which the aid will bo progressively 
decreased. While on the subject of help from 
the centre, it may be mentioned that, according 
to the Niemeyer recommendations, Sind will 
get after the first five years of prr^vincial autono- 
my 2 per cent, of the distributable portion of 
the inoome-tax revenue. 

PapaJatkui, 

Sind lias an area of 48,136 sq. miles and a 
population of 4,635,008. Of this, the Hindus 
(including Scheduled castes) number 1,220,926 
and the Muslims 3,208,326, Xhe rest of the 
population is made up of 20,200 Ohristians ; 
31,011 Siklis; 3,687 Jains; 3,838 Parsls; 1,082 
Jews and 36,030 others. According to the 
Census of 1941, 380,333 males and 90,020 females 
in the Province of Sind are literate, represent- 
ing 15.6% and 4.4% of the total male and 
female population rcsjurctlvely. 138,249 Mus- 
lim males aud 10,410 Muslim females ; 231,809 
Hindu males and 64,498 Hindu females are 
literate. The language of the Province, Slndhi, 
though It iKuirs many marks of Arabic and 
I Persian influence and is written In Perso- Arabic 
script, is nearer the original HanSkrlt than any 
other Indian 1 anguage. The B Indus are far more 
advanced than the Muslims and enjoy a vliiual 
monopoly of the trado of the province. As 
against 263 Hindu literate mates per 1,000, only 
44 Muslims per l.OOO are literate ; 51 per 1,000 
literate Hind a females compare agaiiMit five 
literate Muslim females. The number of those 
literate in Bngtiili are 119 m 10,000-— 186 per 
10,000 males and 84 per 10, W females. 



Sind, 


Out of every 10(3 Workers In Sind 69 are engag- 
ed In agriculture and animal husbandry. Ten 
per cent, are engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries, most of which are, however, of the cottage 
type, there being, very few factories in Sind. 

The cultivable area of the province is mostly 
commanded by the recently constructed Sukkur 
Barrage and Sind canals, which, with other 
canals and the Indus river itself, supply water 
to 7,600,000 acres. The Barrage works have 
cost nearly 24 (stores of rupees. The Sindhi 
agriculturist Is gradually becoming alive to the 
perennial regulated supply of Irrigation and his 
outlook Is becoming brighter. The rapidity 
with which lands supplied by the Barrage I 
system are being taken up augurs well for the 
success of the scheme and the prosperity of the i 
province as a whole. Already there has been 1 
a growth in the production of long staple cotton, 
all of which is easily absorbed by Indian textile ! 
lullla. 


Lloyd Barrate- 

The Barrage owes its existence largely to the 
zeal of the late Lord Lloyd, the then Governor 
of Bombay, whose name It bears. Started in 
July 1923, it was completed in January 1932. 
It was the completion of the dream of many an 
engineer and an almost Incredible boon to the 
cultivator, who formerly carried on his agricul- ! 
tural operations in a haphazard manner, being 
unable to depend on the proverbial vagaries of 
the Indus. What it means to the Sindhi, the 
Sindhi alone knows, for the Barrage has convert- 
ed — or hopes to convert — a waterless desert into 
a smiling garden flowing with milk and honey. 

The magniflcence of the achievement that Is 
the Lloyd Barrage can be Imagined when it is 
realised that It U a huge water regulator con- 
sisting of 66 spans, each sixty feet wide, the 
openings being regulated by steel gates, each 
weighing fifty tons. The Barrage is about a 
mile long, about five times the length of London 
Bridge. Thousands of miles of new channels 
were excavated varying in width from 340 feet 
in the case of main canals to only two or three 
feet in the case of water courses. The total 
length of Government channels which were 
excavated was over 6,000 miles, and that of 
water courses over 30,000 miles. The total 
length la thus some 30,000 ndles, which means 
about 11 times the circumference of the earth. 

The total quantity of earthwork involved, 
excluding that for the watercourses was 628 
crores cubic feet of earthwork which means a 
solid column measuring 100 feet by 100 feet 
extending to a height of over 115 miles. 


The function of the Barrage is to head 
up the river at Sukkui and from that to 
distribute it all the year round according to 
requirements of cultivators. The distribution is 
niade through seven great canals, regulated 
through regulators on Both banks of Che river — 
four on the left bank, three on the right. Those 
ou tlm left bank are Itohri, the Eastern Jfara, 
wie Khalrpur Feeder Bast and to Khairpur 
* West. Those on the right bank are to 
North Weriiem Canal, to Bice Canal and to 
Badu Canal, 

IT num^ of opeotngs in all to canal 

H^d BefpUatort is 55, each heS^ of 25 feet spaa , 
end eaeii opeateg being equim^ tbrarl 




riec^ically operated gates. The total discharge 
of water into all the (sanals is approximately 
45,763 cusecs or 285,100 gallons per second. The 
total length of all Irrigation channels induding 
old and new watercourses is 54,300 miles. To 
accomplish this staggering feat, excavation of 
earthwork to the extent of 7,600,000,000 cubic 
feet was Involved, as much as would fill a drain 
14 feet wide and four feet deep, dug round the 
equator. It was estimated that the ultimate 
area of annual cultivation on the scheme would 
be over 6,000,000 acres and this would bo under 
various crops approximately as follows: 

Wheat 2,440,000 acres *, cotton 850,000 acres ; 
rice 626,000 acres ; jaioari, bajH, etc., 635,000 
acres; and oilseeds 410,000 acres. 

This denoted in produce would m*ian the 
following approximate quantities : 

Wheat 1,133,000 tons; cotton 649,000 bales; 
rice 447,000 tons ; jo wan, bajrf, etc., 271,000 
tons ; and oilseeds 117,000 tons. 

Inter<<oiiunaDal Co-cperation. 

Politically, the province is back^rd. Only 
the Hindu minority is politically minded, the 
Muslims owning allegiance to personalities rather 
than to principles. The Hindus are openly 
afraid of Muslim dominance and of being ousted 
;from public life. On the other hand, there is 
growing evidence of a desire on the part of the 
Muslim community to reassure the minority in 
regard to the continued enjoyment of its rights. 
Leaders of both communities are working for the 
creation of an understanding between the two 
which will bring about an area of Inter-communal 
co-operation and goodwill so necessary for the 
successful working of the reformed constitution 
under unfavourable financial conditions. 

{ Karachi. 

; No account of Sind will be complete without 
a reference to its capital, Karachi. It is a 
comparatively new town, for according to known 
facts it was as recently as 1729 that a few traders 
of the neighbouring State of Kalat migrated to 
the “Kalachl'’ the land of the sand-dunes. 
It was several years later that its potentialities 
as a harbour were realised by the British — Sir 
Charles Napier, tlie Conqueror of Siud, is said 
to have forecast that Karachi wouKl some day 
become the *' Glory of the East.” lleoent 
developments In Karaclii hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fullllled, for with the 
growth of aviation, Karachi, which is ou tlie 
main lino of Imperial aerial ccmimuulcatiou 
between London and Australia right across 
India, is bound to become a vital air^Hjrt, if 
It is not already one. In addition to being the 
(iapltal of Sind, Karachi is the outlet for the 
products of the Punjab. If the Barrage i)ecomei 
all that is expected of it, Karachi may liavc to 
handle In 1960 a very large portion of the pro- 
duce mentioned above of the Barrage produce a;' 
also the produce from 420,800 acres of i)ui)ari 
cropped laud. That this is nut altogether 
Utopian is evident from the fact tliat within 
seven years of tlie coramenceineiit of Barrage 
operations, that is, by the end of 191! the follow- 
ing acres were under cultivation in tim Barrage 
Zone : 1,078,468 acres under wlieat, 859, ^S8 acres 
under cotton and 598,811 acres under rice. 
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Gav«miMttit Hovm. 

Governor 

H. B. Sir Hugh Dow, K.o.S.l., C.I.E., l,o.s. 

D. C. Barty, l.O.s., Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor, 

Major D. M. Smyth, MilUary Secretary to H. E. 
the Governor, 

Lieut. R. Collett, Aide-de-camp to U. E. the 
Governor, 

Council op Ministers. 

The Hon'ble Sir Ghiilam Uiissain Hidaya* 
tuilah, K.C.8.I., Premier (Finance). 

The Hon’hle Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ayub 
Khan Shah Muhammad Khan Khuhro, (Revenue 
Department, excluding AgricuHuitt ForcHis, 
Excise and Rural Reconstniction). 

The Hon'ble Rai Sahib Gokaldas MewaUlaa 
Rochlani {Public ^Yorke Department and Local 
Set f -Government) . 

The Hon'ble Pir Illahl Bakhsh Kawazall, j 
(Education^ AgricuUure, Excise ^ Forests and 
Jiural Reconstruction). 

The Hon’ble Dr. Homandas R\ipchand Wadh- 
wani, {Medical and Public Ueolth, V'etcrinury, 
Civil Defence and Air Raid Precautions and 
Industries). 

The Hon’ble Mr Muhammad Hashim Falz 
Miihaminad Gazdar (Home, Legal, Political and 
Miscellaneous Deparime nts). 

Bind Leoislitive Assihrlt. 

The Hon. Sayed Miran Mub&izimad Shah 
Zainul-ab'din Shah. Spealxr, 

Mlaa J. T. Sipabimalani. Deputy Speaker, 

Zaiar All A. Shaikh, LL.B., Secretary, 

Sind Legislative Assembly, 

Secretariat Staff. 

J, M. Sladen, c.LE., i.e.s., J.P,, Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Sind, 

C. B. B, Ckrc, c.l.E, I.C.S., J.P., Revenue 

Commissioner and Secreiary, Revenue Department. 


J. L. Grant, C.T.B., A.o.G.l., a.m. Inst. o.E., 
I.8.E., J,P,, Chief Engineer and Secretary, Public 
Works Department. 

S. G. Mustafa, I.8.E., Joint Chief Engineer and 
Joint Secretary to Government, JHiblic Works 
Department. 

S. Ridley, i.e.s., Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, and Director of Civil Supplies and Chief 
Controller of Prices, Sind. 

Allah Bakhsh A. Ansarl, H.A., ll.b., Secretary, 
General Department. 

D. R. C. Halford, I.C.8., Ex.-Officio, Deputy 
Secy., Finance Department. 

B. R. Patel, i.o.s., Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department and Deputy Chief Controller of Prices. 

Kazlr Ahmed, I.C.8., Rationmg Officer 
and Deputy Secretary, Fiiuince Department. 

V. D. C, Evans, I.P., Enforcement Officer and 
Deputy Secretary, Finance] Department, 

Ti. G. Rajwadi, i.e.s.. Deputy Secretary, Home 
and Political and Miscellaneous Departments 
and Provincial Press AiMser for Sind ; Director 
of Information and Provincial Organiser, 
N. W. F. Sind. 

E. R. Evans, l.c.s,, Deputy Seerdary, Revenue 
Department. 

J. I). Atkinson, B.sc., (Civil Eng.), l.s.E., 
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United Provinces lies in practically the 
centre of Upper India. It is bounded on 
the north by Tibet, on the north-east by 
Nepal, on the east and south-east by Bihar, 
on the sooth by two of the Chota-Kagpur 
States of th4e Central India Agency and 
the Saiigor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, 
Bholpur, Blmfatpur, Slrmoor, and Jublml, 
and by the provinces of Delhi and the 
Punjab. Its total area amounis to 100,247 
square miles, to which may be added Uie area 
of the three Indian Stales of Rampur, Tchrl- 
Oarbwal and Benares with an area of 0,276 
square miles, giving a total of 112,523 square 
miles. The total I'opulation luu'ordiiw to the 
llMl roiisus is 5,03. 4 (>,456. 

Ihe Province, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated In 1877, 
was named the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh in 1902 and received its present 
designation on April 1, 1937. It Includes 
four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the iiimalayas, Including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three l>lll districts,; 
two of which are entirely In the hilts and one 
is half in the i'Uiimontane belt, the sub-Uimn- 
layan tract, the great Oangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
induding Buudelkhand. The Onugetic plain 
is protected by an extensive canal svstem, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of groat benefit; 
In all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
faition varies from 542 persons per square mile 
in the west to 655 in the centre and 753 In the 
east, which gives the Province as a whole a 
gresder population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there arc low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Vindhva mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and jungle, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalavas, 
clothed with dense forest, afford in^i excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, nntil It reaches the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the province 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
euitSvated fields and watered by three rivers — 
the Ganges, Jumna and Oogra. 

Administration. I 

The Province was until the close of I920 
administered by # Lieuteoant-Oovemor, chosen 
from the ranks of th* Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme tiie Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-CouncU, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of t)>e Kxecntfve CouneiJ in oiiarge of the 
Eeserved Hiibieets and two Hinistoiis in charge 
of the Tramittrred Subjcicis. With citeet from 
Ami* li>37> provincial autonomy was in- 
augurated in this Proulnoe and a Oablnet of 


6 Ministers to assist the Governor was 
formed, under the G. I. Act of 1935. This 
Ministry ronuilned in office from July 17, 1937 to 
November 3. 1 939. But after the outbrt?ak of the 
JEoropoan War resigned and the powers of 
administration were assumed by the Governor 
under section 93 of the G. I. Act of 1986. He 
appointed 3 advisors from November 4, 1989, 
jind a fourth one from September 14, 1943, 
to assist him in the administration of the 
Province. The medium for the transaction of 
public business Is the Secretariat, the staff of 
which consists of 14 Secretaries (including Chief 
Secretary), and 14 Deputy Secretaries including 
one Deputy Lc^gal llemeinbrancer wlio Is ax- 
Offuo liepnty Secretary in the Judicial De-iwrt- 
ment. There are also four Under-Secretarie.s 
and 11 Assistant Secret arlos. The Chief Secre' 
t.ary is In charge of Appointment, General 
AdniinlstraMon, Seenitariut Kstablishinent and 
Accounts, and Kech<slastic.al Departments ; the 
Finan<‘<? Secretary de.^d8 mainly with tlio Finane,e 
Deimrtment ; the Itevenue Secaetjiry is in charge 
of the Ilevenne, and Scarcity Departments ; the 
Education Secretary is in clnirgo of the Educa- 
tion Dt'partment ; the L. 8. 0. Secretary Is In 
charge of the Local Self-Government, Municipal, 
Medical and Public Uealtli I>epartmenU ; the 
Judicial Secretary and Legal Beinem!>rancer 
is In charge of tiie Judicial, Civil and Legislative 
Departmfuits and perform the duties of Ixfgal 
Hemernbranrer ; the IhiWlc Works Secretary is 
In cimrge of the Buiiditig.s and Koiid.s and 
Irrigation and Forest Departments, The War 
Production Commissioner, also ex-Officio 
StKiretniy to Government In tfio Industries and 
Excise Departments. Hie Information Secre- 
tary Is in charge of ll>e information and BUral 
Devidopmont I)epartmrnts. Tlie Secretary, 
Agricultural Depariimmt is in charge of the 
Agriculture Departmont, The Seertdary, Homo 
i>cpartin<?«t is in eiuirge of the II onu** Depart- 
ment (C'riniiiial). Home Department (Jails) 
and Home Department (Police), Tliere is one 
Secretary; Jtidioning who i.'< in cimrge of the 
Kaiioiiing Department. The Seeretary, Depart- 
ment of Economies and Statist les, is also 
Economic Adviser to Government. There, 
is a Secretary in the Department of Civil 
Supplies, He is also Director of Food Sunpiles. 
Government spends the cold weather, Octoow to 
April, in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in 
Lucknow, though the Secretariat remains 
throughout Uie year at Lucknow. The 
Governor and some of the Secrotariea and 
Dcjuity Seerelarles spend p.'irt of tiie hot 
w'eather In Knini Tal, but during tiic monsoon 
the Governor tours the fdains, as ho docs also 
in the cold weather. The Board of ItcVenue 
is the highest court of appeal in revenue and 
rent cases lying within its Jurisdiction, being 
the chief revenue Authority in the province. 
There arc forty-eight Jllritish districts, thirty -six 
in Agra and twelve In Oudh, average area 2,218 
square miles and average pofadatton a million. 
Bach tilstriet is In charge of a Dlstriet Officer, 
termed a Magistrate and Collector in Agra, a 
Deputy OommlsHiouer in Oudh and Kumaon 
and 8uperint<.‘ndent in Dehra Dun district. 
The districts are grouped together in dlviaions. 
Each division is Under a CommisBioner, except 
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tho Kumaon division, tlio charge of widch i« held 
by tho Deputy CoiamiBBioner, Nalnl Tal, in 
addition to hl« duties. There are ten divisions 
having an aventgo area of nearly 10,000 square 
miles and an average population of nearly 
6 mlUionB, The districts are sub-divided into 
with an average area of 518 square miles 
and an average population of 286.000. Each 
Tahaii is in charge of a TahaUdar, who is res. 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises Judicial powers. Tahsih are divided 
into parganat which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to tlie Taltaildan are naih taJisUdara 
and kanungot. Ordinarily there are three 
kanungot and one naib tah»ildar to a UduU. 
The Kanungot supervise the work of the 
patwarU, or village accoantanta. check their 
papers and make such inquiries us nuiy be 
entrusted to them by superior Olficers. For 
judicial purposes (revenue and (Timlnal), the 
District Officer assigns a auh-divislou, consisting 
of one or more talmh, as the case may be to 
each of his subordinates, wlio may l>e cove- 
nanted civilians (Joint and Assistant Magistrates 
and Assistant C’ollcctors) or rncmber.s of the 
i^rovinelal Service (Deputy (Jollectors and 
Magistrates). ^ 

Manufactures. 

The province is not rich In minerals. Iron 
and eojii>er are found in the Himalayan districts. 
Tlicre were mines of itnportanoe there formerly, 
but owing to high <'OSt of production and in- 
acaies.sibility, most of them have i)cen dosed. 

field exist in tin* district of Mirziipur in 
'I'ehsil .SaiighraiUi on Mic border of Hewa State. 
<io!d is found in minute (mantll ics by wn-ilnng 
the sands In some of i he rivers in t he hills. Lime 
.stone is found in the Hlmaluyas and in the 
district .s of Eta wall and Banda, and stone Is 
largely quarried in the Mirzaimr district. 
Cottage and artistic industries, liowever, aboumi 
ill C.P. (‘ottou i.s ginned and apun througliont 
the Vl'<*stern districts of the province as a iioinc 
Industry ; and weaving by means of Iiaudhjorn.s 
is carried on in most districts. Cawuporc is tlie 
chief ecntr«? for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. According to the latest tigures avallaldc, 
]»er.soiis are employed in cotton, ginning, 
deaalng and pressing factories and in 

spinning and weaving mills, Tlie number of 
actual handloom weavers imduding he4>ers is 
ai>oui 2,50,000. 811k weaving used to be contined 

to Benares (wdiere the famous * Kimkhab ’ 
brocade is made) but eonsideraiile WHuk is done 
at Ktawah, Saadila, Man and Jiilaspur (Pilibhlt), 
Embroidery work Is done at liucknow, where t he 
noted * Chikan ’ work of cotton on muslins is 
produced, and in Bmiarcs, where gold and sliver 
work is <lone on silk, velvet, crepe and georgette. 
Benares uses local gold thrc'ad for embroidery 
work and ‘Kimkhab* wa^nvliig, (torakhpur 
bus lately specialised in the nmnufucture of 
crepe and turkish towels. 'I’he glass imiiist-Ty 
is inqwtant at Buhjoi, .Balawnli, Sasni, llathras, 
Haraugau, Shikohalmd, Makhanpur. Nuiui 
(Allahalmd), Ghaxlabadaud Beium*s. Firozubad 
is the chief eentrU of manufact uring glass bangles 
In 1 luila. Morada)>ad la noted for Its laeqiu'red | 
bras.s w'ork, Benares for brassware engraving j 
and reiKutSiin ; Earrukhahad. Vtlkhawa (in Meerut | 
district) and Muttra for their calilco prints and , 
Agra lor its durries and marbiu and alabaster I 
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articles ; porcelain wares arc now '^made at 
Khitrja and glazed pottery at Clumar and 
Meerut; (Jlay figures of men and fruits at 
Lucknow; carpets at Mirzapur .and iihadohl 
flk?.nare.s StaGj) and cotton <yir]iet at Shah- 
mhanpur and leather goods in t'awni>ore, Agra, 
Lucknow and Meerut. 

The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Furriikhainid and Gel (District Kheri); the 
carving and lnl.ay work of JS’agina and Haliaran- 
pur, tlui art silk industry of TAmla f i’yy.al>ad), 
the loc.k and bra.s.s fittings industry at Aligarh, 
Cutlery at Qiamganj and Ilatlira-s, tiic eoj»per 
utensil iiuiustry of Almora, the (lurries of 
Khairabad (8itapur), Cavvnpore and Jiart'iily, 
the i>ottery at JVizamai>ad (District Azanigarh) 
and tile Ivory work of Lmrkuow and manu- 
facture of scls.sors at Meerut also (le.serve 
mention. 

As a result of the w’ar, blanket making has 
developed on a large sc/vle in the disfrirds of 
Miizatfarnagar. Mcemt, Xajiljfibad (liijnor), 
Mir7,.apur and Ibnarcs State and the nianufao 
turc of locks, safety and .split pins ami othfvr 
1 misccllaueou.s iron aid iclcs at Aligarh. The 
weaving of tweeds has developed us a new 
indu.stry in Alnioru district. 

Caw npore is tlc' cidef indrtstria! cent re. It lia.s 
taniieri(!.s, .soap factories, oil mills, cotton, w oollen 
ami .Jute mills, ordiiiince ta toiics and other 
mills, 'rhe wcHilien mill is th • largest iu ludia. 
i Lucknow posscs«i*s an important yiapc-T-mlll 
and al.-io a cotton niUI. 'I’iicK! arc couon, 
ginning and i>re.ssing butorics at .Xiigarh, 
Meerut, Saharanpur, and Bareilly acid cotton 
mills at Agra. Hatbras, Betunc's, Moradabad 
and Aligarh. There are now 71 Siigur Factories 
in the provlnct* worked by the vuemnu |>rocess. 
They are situated in Goraklquir, llobilkbaud 
ami Mcernt di\i.-ions. A certain amount of 
sugar is also tuinle by the optui pan process and a 
large quantify of giir made in the villages. 
Excellent furtniurc is made at Bareilly mostly 
cm coltage line's. 

Tlu're is a jmper i'actoiy, a straw-board 
factory uml a cigarette factcuy at Sah.uaniuir. 
AUms and pcinime.s are made at Lucknow, 
Ivaiiauj and Jaunpur. Imyalbagh (Agra) bus 
I a tamu'ry, a leather goo\ls f:mti>ry, a te.xtile 
' factory, a hosi ry factory, a dairy, a ehemical 
and soa|‘ works and a tact 01 y for mamiractiuing 
doors, holts. laut*'rus, chsUrieal govMls, tount.uu 
pens, chemical balances, etv’. FoCiUtabi pens arc 
made iu f’awnporc, laicknow and Ihuiarcs. 
Shoe lace.s and clastic arc made in t awnpoic. 

Tlicre is a ]>lywo()(i factory at sira[m.r, a 
.straw’-board factory at Meerut, .a boneiucal at 
Magarwara (1 nao) and at. liapur (Meerut!, a 
turiH'ut.ine ami rosin factory, a match factory, 
.a catechu factory and a bobbin factory at 
Clutterbuckganj (Bareilly) : brushe- are niann- 
fncturcd Iti Cawuporc, Agra ami Mcend : e. rd 
board boxes nt t'awnpove ami laU'know, Ac h 
arc mannfai'tnred ut Agia and Idiarialiad and 
iMiwer-alcohoi at Mcernt. (’hvine.-al ami 
phaimaceuticai work'^ are at (awnporc and 
Anuiusi (l.m-know). Vegetable gite-.' is 
Pictured at Cawnpore, Beganiabad and (dia/i- 
a bad Glistriet Meerut k 

Thu largest trade centris are C'awnpote, 
AUahabad. Miizupm, Benares, Lucknow . Meerut, 
Allgaph, llatluas, Muttra, Agia, Farrnkhabad, 
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Moradabad, Chandaiisi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzalfarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khiirja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pillbhit and Shabjahanpvu:. 

Agriculture. 

The chief indiiatry is agriculture, which is the 
prittcipal source of livelihood of a little over 70 
X>or cent of the popiilation and a subsidiary 
source of income to a further 8 per cent. The 
soils of the province fall . into three groups ; 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium ; the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they 
have been formed, whilst the main alluvium 
soils are sand, clay and loam, the loam being 
naturally the most productive. The soil 
generally yields excellent crops of rice, millet, 
maize, linseed, mustard, cotton, wheat, barley, 
sugarcane, pulses and potatoes, rice being grown 
mostly in low-lying heavy clays, and potatoes 
on the higher valleys. The greater part of the 
province is highly cultivated. Ttie rainfall 
varies from 50 to 70 inches in the hills to 40 to 
60 inches in the Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions, 
while the Agra Division receives only about 
25 to 30 inches annually. Drought seriously 
affected Buudelkhand and the Agra Divisions 
in the past; better drainage and irrigation 
fa<ulities have effected considerable improve- 
ments. In the latter area, however, shortage 
of water in the canals and the general lowering 
of the water tabic still continue to react again.st 
full agricultural returns. Steps are being taken 
to increase the amount of water passing down 
the canals. Hxcept in the case of rice, the 
prices of chief food grains showed on the whole 
a tendency to decline. The price of rice 
rose almost steadily till August, when the 
maximum price wa.s attained, followed by a. 
steady decline. As regards wheat, the price rose 
steadily till March when it attained the peak 
level, after which it steadily declined till June, 
followed by a rise during July and August and 
a steady falling-off thereafter. In the case of 
barley, gram and arhar dat, the maximum prices 
were attained during the month of January, 
succeeded by n more or less steady decrease in 
the subsequent months. 

There M'as some increase in the area under 
wheat but a marked decrease in that under 
cotton, as compared with the corresponding 
figures for the preceding year. The average 
outturn for cotton remained more or less sta- 
tionary, that for wheat being uncertain. There 
was a slight increase in the area under rice but 
some deertjase in the average outturn. As 
regards sugarcane, there was a decrease both in 
the area as well as the average outturn. 

Land is held on Zamindari tenure in Agra and 
Taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The principal land 
owners in Oudh are the Taluqdar.s, some of 
whom own vejy large estates. The area lield 
in Taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 per cent of 
the total area in Oudh. 

Tlie People. 

The population is mainly Hindu. The 1941 
census has disclosed slight variations in the 
communal percentages. The Hindus were 
83 >27 per cent as against 84*4% in 1931, the 
Muslima numbering 15 ’26% as against 15% 


at the previous census. The total of all other 
commu^ties was 1*44% comprising of Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, other Christians, 
Sikhs, Jains, Parsecs, BuddhieM, Jews, Tribes 
other than scheduled castes and of persons 
who declared themselves as belou^ng to no 
caste or religion. Ampng the Hindus are 
included scheduled castes, caste Hindus and 
Arya Samajists. 

The three main physical types are Dravidian, 
Aryan and Mongolloid, the latter being confined 
to the Himalayan and •sub-Himalayan districts 
and the former to South Mirzapur and Bundel- 
kliand, whilst the high caste Aryans frequent 
the western district of the Province. Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravldlan origin. 

The ordinary spoken language of the Province 
la Hindustani, written in Nagri and Persian 
characters. There are distinct literatures In 
Hindi and Urdu languages respectively and a 
certain proportion of residents In urban areas, 
Irrespective of their religion, speak and write 
in Urdu which has a close relationship with 
Persian and Arabic. 

Local Self-Government. 

The main units of local self-government are 
the district and municipal boards, which 
have non-offleial Chairmen. Most of the 
municipal boards having an annual income of 
Ks. 60, (KX) or over have executive oflBcers to 
whom certain administrative powers are reserved. 
The administrative functions of the municipal 
and district boards are performed by the Chair- 
man and Executive Officer or the Secretary, 
but the boards themselves are directly rei^ponslble 
for most of the administration. The district 
boards obtain 45.37 per cent, of their income 
from Government grants. The other chief 
sources of income are the local rate levied from 
the land owners and the tax on circumstances 
and property imposed by some of the boards. 
The united Provinces Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Act came into force with effect from January 
1st, 193G. The tax realised under this Act is 
also utilized in the payment of grants to local 
authorities for purposes of expenditure on the 
construction, maintenance and improvement of 
roads. The chief source of municipal income 
is the octroi or terminal tax and toU which is an 
octroi in modified form. Local opinion is 
strongly in favour of indirect as opposed to 
direct taxation for municipal purposes. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the portion of the 
province known as Agra and by the Chief Court 
sitting at Lucknow in the portion of the 
province known as Oudh. They are the final ap^ 
pellate authorities in both criminal and civil cases. 
The former consists of a Chief Justice and 
ten permanents, and one Additional Judge 
six of whom are Indians and the latter 
consists of a Chief Judge and three permanent 
and one addJ. judges two of whom are Indians. 
There are 30 posts of district and sessions judges 
of which nine are held by oflBcers not belonging to 
the Indian Civil Service as they haye been 
listed to the provincial service and 'the bar. 
Usually they exercise appellate jurisdiction In 
civil aud criminal cases and in certain conditions 
in cases under the United Provinces Tenancy Act. 
The High Court has extraordinary original 
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jurisdiotion. The Chief Oourt'e original iurtsdio- 
tion was abolished in 1939 by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature. District Officers and 
their assistants, Including tahslldars, preside 
in criminal courts as magistrates and as collec- 
tors and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. 
Honorary ma^trates and honorary assistant 
collectors who function in all the d&tricts also 
deal with criminal, revenue and rent cases. 
Stipendiary Eevonue officers have been 
appointed temporarily all over the Province to 
assist In the dlsi)osal of rent and revenue case 
work. Kumaon has been brought under the 
Civil jurisdiction of the High Court from Ist 
April 1020. The deputy and assistant com- 
missioners exercise inferior civil powers in this 
division which has no separate civil courts. 
In the rest of the province there are civil judges, 
judges of small cause courts and munslfs who 
dispose of a large number of civil suits. The 
jurisdiction of a civil judge extends to all original 
8\iit8 without pecuniary limit and a munsif can 
hear cases ordinarily of a value not exceeding 
Rs. 2,000 and if specially empowered up to 
Rs. 6,000. Appeals from munsifs always lie to 
the district judge while those from the civil! 
judges go to the High Court or the Chief Court, 
except in cases of a value of Rs. 6,000 or less 
which are heard by the district judge. Snmll 
cause court judges, ordinarily try suits to the 
value of Rs. 600 but the Senior Judges of Small 
Causes are empowered to, try suits of a civil 
nature of which the value does not exceed 
Rs. 1,000. There arc also honorary munsifs 
whoso jurisdiction is limited to Rs. 200, and 
village munsifs whose jurisdiction is fixed at 
Rs. 20. 

PubUc Works Dopartmsat* 

The Public Works Department, Buildings and 
Roads and Irrigation Branches are in the port- 
folios of the Adviser to the Governor, Revenue^ 
and Advi.ser to Governor, Supply respectively,! 
and the post of Secretary to Govcniment in this 
department is held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, 

The Buildings and Roads branch is adminis- 
tered by two Chief Engineers. The Province is 
divided into circles and dlvislonB. Each circle 
is In the charge of a Superintending Engineer 
and each division Is in that of an Executive En- 
gineer. All metalled roads are maintained from 
Provincial funds and the construction of all 
Departmental buildings, except those of the 
Irrigation Branch, costing more than Rs. 7,500 
are in charge of the Buildings and Roads branch. 

The Buildings and Roads Branch has been 
more than doubled in size since the outbreak of 
war and has undertaken an extensive road 
construction programme in the province. In 
addition many aerodromes have been constructed 
and a large number of military works have been 
taken over from the M. E. S. for construction and 
maintenance. 

The Buildings and Roads branch has under 
preparation the Post War Road Development 
scheme which are expected to cost alx>ut 69 
crores of rupees, out of which about 41 crores 
is proposed to be spent during the first five 
years. The schemes Include the construction 
of 6,500 metalled miles and the reconstruction 
in cement, concrete, bitumen and waterbound 
of about 5,000 miles of roads. They also Include 


the construction of about 18,000 miles of un- 
mctalled roads. A large number of bridges ts 
also proposed to be constructed out of which 
over 184 will have from 100 feet to 300 feet 
water-way and 60 will have more than 300 feet 
water-way. In addition there will be about 
20 boat bridges, 10 ferries, 6 causeways, and 
14 railway bridges will be decked for carrying 
vehicular traffic. It is proposed to start work 
on this scheme during 1946-46 on some of tlie 
roads. The buildings and Roads brancli also 
has under preparation the Post War Building 
Schemes which are estimated to cost 6.6 crores 
and which should be completed within two years. 

The Irrigation branch Is administered by three 
Chief Engineers. The province is divided into 
circles and divisions. 

The Irrigation Branch administers the various 
Irrigation works in the province as well as the 
Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid, the Tube- 
Well irrigation scheme, and the Pyzabad 
Electricity and Qogra Pumping Seiiemes. The 
Ganges, the Eastern Jumna, the Agra Canals, 
and the Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric Grid are 
administered by the Chief Engineer (West) 
while the Sarda Cana), the Fyzabad Electri- 
city and Gogra pumping schemes, the Bun- 
delkhand Canals and the Tube-wells are 
administered by the Chief Engineer (East). 
The Project Circle, Irrigation Works, is under 
the administration of the Cliief Engineer (Deve- 
lopment). 

The (Canals and Tube- Wells administered by 
the Irrigation Branch irrigate over 50 lakhs 
acres annually. 

The Sarda Canal, was opened in 1928 for 
introducing irrigation into Oudh. In Novem- 
ber 1941 an extension, which includes 350 
miles of new Irrigating channels, was formally 
opened, making the total length of the main 
canal and branches, including distributaries, 
drainage cuts and escapes on the system, 
6,4(X) miles. The area Irrigated Is over 10 
laklis of acres annually including over 2 ,\ lakhs 
acres sugarcane. 

The Ganges Canal — Upper and Lower. The 
beadworks of the former are situated at Hardwar 
in the Saharanpur district and of the latter at 
Narora in the Bulan dshahr district. The Upper 
Ganges Canal came into operation in the year 
1855-56, and its total mileage of channels is 
6,926 miles. The area irrigated annually is 
over 14 lakhs of acres. The lower Ganges 
canal was opened in 1879-80 and the total 
mileage of its channels is 4,994 miles. This 
system irrigates nearly 10 lakhs of acres. 

In connection with the Grow More food 
Campaign a number of channels have been 
remodelled and improved with a view to increase 
their water supplies and thereby enabling tliem 
to irrigate larger areas. Projects for the 
construction of about 800 miles of new channels 
on the Sarda Canal and about 200 miles on the 
Upper Ganges, Lower Ganges, Betwa and 
Dhasan Canals have been prepared. Of these 
new channels, about half have been completed 
and opened for irrigation. The additional yield 
of food grains on this account will be about 
56,700 tons per annum. 

The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid sup- 
plies power for domestic, industrial and agri- 
cultural purposes to 14 districts in the west of 
the province, and to Shahdara in Delhi province. 
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Seven of the ten available falls have been j 
harnessed for generating electric energy and a 
stand-by steam iwwer station has been 
constructed at Chandausi of 9,000 K.W. 
capacity, making a total of 28,900 K. Ws. 
available on the Grid. Besides supplying 
energy for lights and fans and minor industries 
to about 93 towns, the Grid provides power for 
irrigation pumping from rivers, tube-wells and 
open wells. In addition to the Chandausi steam 
station, the steam station at Harduaganj will 
shortly be in commission generating about 
10,000 K.Ws. wh(?n In operation. The 
Mohammadpur water iK)wer station designed to 
generate about 0,000 b'.Ws. is at i>rc8ent under 
construction and in addition a project for the 
construction of a further water ix>wer station at 
Pathri, near miles 10 of tlie Ganges Canal 
system is under preparation and when completed 
is expected to generate 22,000 K.W. This supply 
of cheap power from over 2000 sub -stations In 
the Grid is already liaving an iinjx)rtant bearing 
;On the e<‘onomic disposal of crops and the 
development of industries in the urban and rural 
areas of the Grid zone which had materially 
helped the w-ar etforts. 

The steam power station at Sohwal has a 
capacity of 2,500 Kilowatts. It supplies energy 
to the towns of Fyauibad and Ajudhia and for 
pumping 180 cusecs of water from tlie Gogra at 
liaunahi into a canal system 129 miles long, 
designed to Irrigate 43,000 acres. 

The 1,'nited Provinces Government have 
various irrigation and power projects under 
eoiisideration for the postwar period. Brief 
<ietails of these projects on which investigations 
have ad^•unced sufru-ieiif ly are given below : — 

Sarda ('anil Eknlrir Scheme: It is 

imiposed to recon.strnct 12 miles of the Sarda 
Main Canal to <;omhiiie the present fulls on the 
existing channel into one drop of 69 ft. for 
generating 20,000 K.W. minimum at one power 
station with an installed (la^iacity of 41,000 K.W. 
The statirm w’ouki, in the fir.'ft instance, be linked 
with the Ganges Canal Ifydro-thcrmal system in 
which it will inject 10,000 K.W. Transmission 
lines wnll also be run into I’ilibhit, Bareilly, 
iVaini Tal, Shahjalianpur and Kheri districts 
where energy will be made available for domestic 
agricultural and industrial purposes. Investi- 
gations with regard to tills selicme liave been 
completed and construction w’ork will start 
after the rains of 1945. It is anticipated that 
power from this power station will be available 
for consumption by 1949. 

Nayat Dam. Project : It is proposed to im- 
pound 1 . 4 million acre feet gross in the valley 
of the Nayar, a tributary of the Ganges 50 miles 
above Hardwar, by Imilding a dam 650 ft. high 
across the gorge in the river near village Marora 
in GaVhwai district, 0.8 million acre feet Is 
expected to be available annually for irrigation 
draw off. Primary continuous power to the 
extent of 15,000 K.W’'. and secondary power 
amounting to 70,000 K.W. is also projiosed to 
be generated at the dam site. Geological 
investigations with regard to rock at dam site 
are to be taken shortly and the project will 
take some seven years to complete. 

Uihand Dam Project : It is propo.sed to 
impound 9 million acre feet gross in the Bihand 
basin in Singhraull l»argana, Mirzapur district 
by a 264 feet high dam across a gorge near Piprl 
village. Power will be generated by the artificial 


bead created by the storage dam at the power 
station situated immediately below it. The 
capacity of the installed plant is expected to be 
160,000 K.W. The United Provinces Govern- 
ment arc carrying on the investigations with 
regard to this site pending formation of the Sone 
Valley Corporation the formation of which is 
under consideration at present. 

The Ganges Valley State Tubewell Scheme 
which originally comprised 1656 tube wells is 
now being extended by the construction of 
600 more additional tiibewells to help the Grow 
More Food Campaign. These tubewells are 
spread over the district of Moradabad, Bljnor, 
Budaun. Muzafiamagar, Saharanpur, Meerut, 
Bulandsiiahr, Aligarh, and parts of Ktah and 
Bareilly introducing irrigation on the volumetric 
system over appro^mately an area of 19,80,858 
acres, under the ultimate development scheme, 
hitherto without any source of irrigation. 

The Irrigation Branch also niaintalnlii a 
Research section at Lucknow, which deals with 
problems of flowing water, silting troubles, 
scouring action below pucca works channel 
losses, model experiments of existing and 
proposed Canal works, etc. 

Police. 

The Police Force is administered by Inspect- 
or-General, with five Deputy Inspectors-General 
Including one Deputy Inspector- General now 
known as D. I. G. Headquarters and Railways 
and two temporary officers and two Assistants 
to T. G. of Police, 48 Superintendents including 
one S. P. Railways and one additional Superin- 
tendent of Police, 41 Assistant Superintendents 
and 71 Deputy Superintendents. There is 
a Police Training College at Moradabad under a 
Superintendent of Police as Principal. There 
is a C. I. D. forming a separate department with 
an Assistant lu.speetor-General (temporary) In 
charge and three Superintendents of Police. A 
I Military Police section under the command of a 
Superintendent of Police assisted by one 
I Assistant Oominaiidant and one Adjutant has 
been added to the provincial police force. The 
administration of the Jail Department is in 
charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons, who 
is a retired officer of the Inclain Medical Service. 
Education. 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-ln-ald. There 
are five Universities, the four residential Univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The lost named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides eleven affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Provinces, of 
the twelve colleges, some of which were formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on its 
external side, viz. the Agra and St. John'k 
College at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A.V. and 
Sanatan Dnarma College, Cawnpore, the 
Meenit College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, 
Bareilly, St. Andrew's College, Gorakhpur, 
Balwant Rajput College, Agra, Medical College, 
Agra, Amar Singh E.E.M, Jat College, Lakhoti 
and Agricultural College, Cawnpore. There are 
Intermediate Colleges and Anglo-vernacndar 
high and middle schools which prepare boys for 
the High School and Intennediate examinations 
conducted by the Board of High School and 
Intermediate* Education, which prescribes courses 
for hish school and intermediate education. 
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There are 40 Oovemment High Bchools for 
boys and 9 for girls and 8 Government Inter- 
mediate Colleges for boys and one for girls; 
the remainder are under private management 
and are aided by Government. 

The Isabella Thoburn Collogo at Lucknow 
and the Mahlla Vidyalaya College, Lucknow, 
University education to Indian girls. 
The Vasant College for Women at Benares, the 
Gokuldas Hindu Girls’ Intermediate College, 
Moradabad, Balika Vidyalaya Intermediate 
College, Oawnporo, Crosthwaite Girls’ Inter 
College, Allahabad, Raghunath Girls’ Inter 
College, Meerut, Prem Vidyalaya Girls’ Inter- 
mediate College, Hayalbagh, Agra, Karamat 
Hussain Girls’ Intermediate College, Lucknow, 
Mahadovi Kanya Pathshala, Dehra Dun and 
Ivlsliori Raman Girls’ Inter College, Muttra, 
teach, upto the; Intermediate stage. In addition 
to these there are High schools, English Middle 
and Vernacular T.ower Middle Schools and 
Primary schools throughout the province for the 
education of Indian girls. TiiC St. George Inter 
(’ollege, Mussoorie, the St. Joseph's College, 
Naini Tal. Sherwood Inter College, Naini Tal 
and La Martini(Te College, Lucknow, are the 
known institutions for European and 
Anglo-Indian children in the province which 
teach upto the Intermediate stage. All Saints’ 
Diocesan College, Naini Tal has a Teacher's 
Training Department for Women teachers anR 
also a Cambridge Higher Certificate Class. 
Besides these, there are many excellent educa- 
tional Institutions for European boys and girls 
both in the hills and plains which are attended 
by students from all over India. Government 
maintain Trading Colleges for male teachers in 
Lucknow, Allahabad and Agra, and a Training 
Department is attached to the liUcknow Chris- 
tian College, There are Training Departments 
attached to the Aligarh Muslim iJniveislty and 
the Benares Hindu University. Government 
also maintains a Training College for Women 
Teachers at Allahabad. The Allahabad 
University has stiirted a course leading to the 
M.Ed. degree but tliis is confined to those who 
have already ol)talncd the diploma of L.T. or 
B.T. elsewhere. 

There is a Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy in the Benarea Hindu University 
where four years courses of training are 
provided, leading to degrees in the two 
subjects. This is the only university in India 
where training in these two industrial subjects is 
available. There Is a Government Engineering 
College at Roorkee (Thomason College), a school 
of Arts and Crafts in Lucknow and an Agri- 
cultural College, a Technological Institute known 
as the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute 
and a Central Textile Institute at Cawnpore ; 
three Government Technical Institutes at 
Lucknow, Gorakhpur and ^hansl respectively ; 
one industrial school at Farrukhubad ; five 
Carpentry schools, one known as Central 
Wood Working Institute, Bareilly, otlicrs are at 
Allahabad, Fyzabad, Naini Tal and Delira Dun ; 
six Weaving schools one known as CVmtral 
Weaving Institute at Benares, others at Man 
(Aaamgarh), Khairabad (SItapnr), Amroha 
(Moradabad), Muzaifarnagar, and Bulandshaliar 
and one Metal Working School at Aligarh ; two 
Leather Working Schools at Cawnpore and 
Meerut, one Tanning School at Fatehpur ; and 
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one Brasaware School at Benares known as 
Batuk Prasad Khattri Industrial Institute ; 
an Agricultural school at Bulandshaliar, and 
another at Ooraklipur and a third is lieing 
started at Ghazipur trom July 1945. There is 
also a non-government Agricultural Institute 
at Allahabad and non-government degree 
college in Agricultiire at Agra and Lakhati 
(Dlst. Bulandshaliar) and an Intermediate college 
in Agriculture at Baraut 1 Dist. Meerut) ; and 
there are two Civil Engineering Schools at 
Lucknow. At the Benares Hindu UniverHity 
there is a five years (‘ourse in IHeetrii^al and 
Mechanical Engineering. There is also 
a Technical College and Leather Working' 
School at Dayalbagb, Agra, Education in law 
is given at four residential Universities and at 
the Agra and Meerut Colleges and at the Day- 
anand Auglo-Vedic and Sanatan Dbarma i.’olleges 
at Cawnpore and at tlie Bareilly Colli'ge. 
Tustruetion in Commerce for tin* B.Com. di'gree 
of the Agra University is giviui in the Sanatan 
Dharma and tlie D.A.V. Colleges at Cawiiporc 
and in the St, John’s ('ollege at Agra ; a Coin- 
mcreo department for tiic B.C.'om. degree is also 
attaclied to Allahabad, IJen.vrcs, aii'l Lucknow 
Universities. The King George’s Medical 
(!ollcge, liUcknow, wliioli is managed liy the 
Lucknow Tfniversity, prepares candidates for 
the M.B., B.8, degree of the Lucknow University. 
There is also a Government Mediiral College at 
Agra whicli is affllJated to the Agra University. 
There is also a college of Ayurveda attached to 
the Beiiarc.s Hindu University, The Board of 
Indian Medicine, U.P„ established by Govt, in 
1920 prc.scrlbe.H eourses for Avurvinllc and Unani 
(Jolleges. The Takn\il-ut-Til> (.'ollege and the 
State aided Uiiani Medical Collt'gc at Lucknow, 
Unani Medical (college, Allahabad, tlie Rishikul 
Ayurvedic t^ollcge, Hard war, the Bundelkliand 
Ayurvedic College, Jhansi, the Kanya Kubja 
Ayurvedic College, Lucknow, the Darslianarid 
Ayurvedic College, Beiiiirea and the Lai it Ilari 
Ayurvedic t^ollcgo, Pilibhit are attilintc^d to it. 
Public schools for Secondary and Primary Verna- 
cular education are almost etirely maintained 
or aided by distrii’t and mnnicii»al hoards and 
vernacular education is administered through 
them and the expendituro of giants for verna- 
cular education is in their hands, tiovernuient 
maintains eight Normal Scliools and seven 
Central Training bchools for the training of 
vernacular teachers. There are also seven 
normal schools and three (.:entral Training 
schools for P.T.C. for training of women verna- 
cular teachers, and an E.l.C. class attached to 
the Government Girls Inter. College, Bareilly. 
Each district has a Deputy Insinu-tor of Schools 
who is the secretary of the Education Committee 
of the district board as.sisted by several sub- 
deputy Inspectors. There are seven Inspectors 
who supervise both Anglo-vernacular and 
Vornaoular education in their circles. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge of an 
Inspector-General of ('ivil Hospitals who is 
assisted by one Deputy InsiHvdor General of 
Civil Hospitals (Women’s), two assistants to the 
I.G.C.H. and one Personal Assistant. The 
Deputy Inspector General of Civil Hospitals 
(Women) is also the Secretary of the Provincial 
<!!oramittee of the Coimtes-s of Dufferin Fund. 
A Civil Surgeon is iu charge and is responsible 
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for the medical work of each district and in a 
few of the lai^er stations he has an assistant. 
In two stations (Eanikhet and Koorkee) Medical 
Officers in military employ hold collateral civil l 
charge. There are about 100 Provincial Medical 
Service officers in charge of important dis- 
pensaries and on the reserve list and a large 
number of Provincial subordinate medical 
service officers. Women’s hospitals are in 
charge of P.M.S. (W.) or P.S.M.S. tW.lOfflcers. 
Government have also instituted Provincial and 
Subordinate Nursing Services to be controlled 
by a Superintendent of Nursing Services, W.P., 
whose appointment is under consideration. 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra^ 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at TiUcknow, the newly-constructed 
Hallett Hospital, Cawnpore, the Ih’inee of Wales 
Dispensary and the Ursula Horsman Memorial 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospital, 
Benares, and the Civil Hospital at Allahabad (for 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living in 
European style). The Ramsay Hospital for 
ISuropeans at NainI Tal is a first-class institution 
and there are also the Dulferin and Women’s 
Hospitals at various places for rendering medical 
aid to women, H. E. the Viceroy performed the 
opening ceremony of the Hallett Hospital, 
Cawnpore, on December 16, 1944. The King 
George’s Medical College, Lucknow, and the 
Agra Medical College, Agra, are two of the best 
equipi)ed colleges, in the country, with a staff of 
highly efficient professors, and the hospitals 
attached to the Colleges are the best equipped 
hospitals in the Province. The Queen Mary’s 
Hospital for women and children is also attached 
to the King George’s Medical College and 
provides clinical material for the instruction of 
students in midwifery and gynaecology. At 
Agra this is done at the Lady Lyall Hospital. 
There are sanatoria for British soldiers in the 
hills. The King Edward VII Sanatorium at 
Bhowali in the district of Naini Tal Is an 
up-to-date and well -equipped institution for the 
treatment of European and Indian consump- 
tives. There is also a Government T. B. clinic 
at Allahabad. 

Arrangements have been made for about 176 

S dlc and 50 Unani dispensaries to work in 
, under the charge of qualified Valds 
kirns under the Rural Development pro- 
gramme. A compounder has been engaged to 
assist. Forty-eight Fixed and sixteen Travelling 
allopathic dispensaries are also working under 
the Rural Development programme at suitable 
places in the country side. The duty of the 
medical .officer appointed to the Rural Develop- 
ment Dispensaries is not only to provide 
medical aid in villages hut also to Inculcate 
habits of cleanliness and carry on propaganda 
to ensure personal hygiene and heal^. 

The aim which has been kept In view in 
opening rural indigenous and allopathic dis- 
pensaries is to make available medical aid in 
villages situated in the interior of the districts. 

Government also sanction every year grants 
for the treatment of eye diseases at certain 
centres in rural areas, A good number of 
patients sufiering from cataract and other 
diseases have received treatment under the 
scheme. 


There were about eighty subsidized dispen- 
saries and'thirty subsidized medical practitioners 
working at the end of December 1044. 

Facilities for the training of Indian girls as 
nurses and midwives have been provided at 
almost all Important hospitals in the Province. 
A Government Nursing Service has been In- 
augurated. 

The Government have established a Hospitals 
Fund to improve Medical facilities. A sum of 
rupees eighty-two lacs has so far been allotted 
to this fund. Applications for grants out of 
this fund are considered and sanctioned by 
Government from time to time but it is in the 
main being conserved for post-war developments, 
when articles of equipment and building materials 
will be much cheaper. 

A systematic campaign has been undertaken 
and large funds allotted to bring the hospitals 
at District Headquarters and the Dufierin 
Hospitals to a direct level. 

Adequate steps have been taken to ensure 
that the hospitals and dispen.sarie8 in the U. P. 
do not run short of medicines, dnigs and equip- 
ment during the war period. A sum of Ra. 4^ 
lakhs w’as allotted to provide a reserve stock of 
medical Stores. To tide over the difficulty of 
getting imported drugs a new pharmacopoea of 
indigenous dr«igs has been introduced at hospitals 
and dispensaries and an Indigenous Drugs 
Factory has been started at Agra. Arrangements 
have also l)een made with the Director General. 
Indian Medical Service, to obtain supplies of 
medical stores from the Medical Stores Depart- 
ment. A Scheme is being sanctioned to 
train 90 Compounders every year for hos- 
pitals and dispensaries in the Province and It 
is in operation now. 

An important event in the medical adminis- 
tration of the U.P. during 1943-44 was the 
decision to take over under the direct control 
of Government important hospitals in the 
Province. Accordingly, 9 important hospitals 
were taken over under Government's direct 
control in 1944-45 and it is proposed to take over 
16 more during the financial year 1945-46. It 
has also been decided to provincialise women's 
hospitals at Dist. headquarters in instalments. 

The Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., esta- 
blished by Government in 1926, advises Govern- 
ment for giving grants-in-ald to Ayurvedic 
and Unani Dispensaries. These aggregate about 
Rs. 60,000 every year. It also conducts Ayur- 
vedic and Unani examinations of students 
studying at Its affiliated Ayurvedic and UnAnl 
Colleges and awards diplomas to successful 
candidates. It also maintains a register of 
qualified valds and hakims. Government also 
give aid to subsidised Ayurvedic and Unknl 
dispensaries and practitioners in rural areas out 
of an allotment of Rs. 42,500. Government’s 
object Is to render medical aid through a system 
In which villagers have confidence. 

A Blood Bank scheme has also been started. 
It is getting quite a good response. 

Particular core has been taken in recent years 
to provide X-rays and cold storage plants at 
important hospitals at the expense of the Pro- 
vincial Government. The surplus stock of 
medical stores and equipment which was stored 
at hospitals In the Province for A.R.P. purposes, 
is also being acquired for use at hospitals and 
dispensaries in U.P. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Statemeni of the Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of the United Provinces. 



Rndget 


Budget 

Heads of Bevsnub. 

KstiTnates, 

Heads of Expenditxtrb. 

Estimates, 


1945-46. 


1945-46. 


Be. 


Ra. 

Principal Heads of Revenue. 


Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


IV. — Taxes on Income other 


7. — Land Revenue 

1,06,1 5,000 

than Corporation tax. 

3,60,60,000 

8.— Provincial Excise . . 

15,82,700 

9. — Stamps . . . . 

3,52,400 

VIT. — Land Revenue 

6,56,46,800 

10. — Forest 

87,35,700 

VIII. — Provincial Excise 

5,15,31,500 

1 1 . — Registration . . 

12. — Charges on account of Motor 

6,04,6)00 

IX. — Stamps 

2, 12, .56,000 

Vehicles Acts 

16,57,500 

X. — Forest 

1,93,62,600 

13. — Other Taxes and Duties . . 

99,800 

XT. — Registration . . 

XII. — Receipts under Motor 

15,00,000 

Irrigation Revenue Account. 


Vehicles Acts 

16.49,000 

17. — Interest on Irrigation works 



for which Capital Accoiiiits 


Xin. — Other Taxes and 


are kept 

1,22,33,100 

Duties 

1,46,57,000 

18. — Other Revenue expenditure 


financed from ordinary 
Revenues . . 

13,73,800 


Irrigation, Etc. 


Irrigation Capital Account (Met 


XVII. — Works for which Capl- 


from Revenue). 


tal Accounts are 
kept — 


19. — Construction of Irrigation 


Receipts 

4,14,22,100 

Works — 

B — Financed from Ordinary 


— W 0 r k 1 n g 


Revenues 

1,05,400 

Expenses 

2,16,36,000 

Debt Service.'t. — 


Net 

1,97,86,100 

22. — Interest on debt and other 


XVin. — Works for which no 


obligations.. 

6,88,800 

Capital Accounts are 
kept 

31,200 

23. — Aj)propriation for reduction 


or avoidan(;e of debt — 


Debt Services. 


(i) Sinking Funds , . 

60 88,800 

XX. — Interest 

20,08,300 

(ii) Other Ai)i)ropriations . . 

13,82,200 



Civil A dmin istratio7i . — 


Civil Administration, 


25. — General Administration 

50.17,700 

1,40,31.000 

XXT. — Administration of 


27. — Administration of Justice . . 

87,41,500 

Justice 

24,01,600 

28. — Jails and Convict Settle- 


XXII. — Jails and Convict 


ments 

75,96,200 

Settlements 

9,91,300 



29. — Police 

3,74,49,000 

XXIIT.— Police 

70,46,000 

36. — Scientific Dei>artment3 

39,300 

XXVI. — Education 

17,36,200 

37. — Education 

2,57,46,000 

XXVI 1.— Medical 

7,68,600 

38.— Medical 

1,27,61,800 

XXVIII.— Public Health 

7,08,100 

39.— Public Health 

40,67,700 

XXTX. — Agriculture .. 

24,39,000 

40. — Agriculture 

94,45,300 

XXIXA — Rural Development . . 

8,100 

40A. — Rural Development 

17,76,000 

XXX. — Veterinary 

8,63,200 

41. — Veterinary . . 

26,40,600 


G 
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Budget 


Budget 

Heads of Revenue. 

Estimates, 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Estimates, 


1945-46. 


1945-46. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Civil Administration— fiontd. 


Civil Administration — contd . 


XXXI. — Co-operation . . 

11,99,400 

42. — Co-operation 

13,89,600 

43. — Industries 

9.3,72,200 

XXXII.— Industrie! . . 

02,21,900 

47.— Miscellaneous Departments . 

8,96,900 

XXXVI, — Miscellaneou! Pepart- 




menta 

1,69,400 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous 



Public I mprovements . — 


Civil Works and MuceJlaneom 
Public Improvements. 


50.— Civil Works.— 



(n.) Provincial expenditure. 

2.59,66,000 

XXXIX.— Civil Works.— 


(6) Improvement of Com- 

(a) Ordinary 

50,22,500 

munications from 
Central Road Fund 
Accounts 

39,78,700 

(b) Transfer from Central 



Road Fund 

39,78,700 

Miscellaneous. — 


Miscellaneous . — 


54. — Famine Relief. — 


XLIII. — Transfers from Fa- 


A.— Famine Relief 

81,000 

mine Relief Fund, 

81,000 

B. — Transfers to Famine Relief 


XLIV. — Receipts In aid of 


Fund 1 

1 


superannuation . . 

88,600 



XL V.— Stationery and Print- 
ing 

12,76,000 

56. — Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 

1,85,87,800 

XLVI. — Miscellaneous 

28,61,600 

66. — Stationery and Printing . . 

67. — Miscellaneous Charges 

28,36,500 

49,32,200 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 
Adjustments between Central and 


Extraordinary lUrni. 


Provincial Governments . — 


63. — Extraordinary charges 

75,58,700 



64A. — Transfers to the Revenue 




Res(Tve Fund 

2,71,50,000 

L. — Miscellaenoiis Ad- 


64B. — Civil Defence 

16,05,000 

justments be- 

tween Central and 


64C.— Transfer to the Supply 


Provincial Gov- 
ernments 

15,000 

Schemes Stabilization Fund 

•• 



Capital accounts outside the 


Extraordinary Items . — 


revenue account. 


LI. — E xtraordinary 


68 A. — Construction of Irrigation 


Receipts . . 

12,06,400 

works 

78,16,200 

68C. — Capital outlay on Hydro- 

LII-A. — Transfers from the 


Electric works 

79,97,900 

Revenue Reserve 


71.- Capital outlay on Schemes of 

Fund 

16,05,000 

Agricultural Impioveiuent 
and Research 

64,81,000 

LII-B. — Civil Defence 

10,50,000 

81. — Civil works not met from 


revenue 

49,51,000 



88. — Payments of commuted value 



of pensions 

85A.— -Capii al outlay on Grain 

—3,66,100 




Total Revenue . . 

27,52.16,100 

Storage schernes connected 
with the War, 1939 

—46,02,200 



Total, Capital Accounts, etc. . . 

2,22,77,800 
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Budget 



Budget 

Heads ov Beyende. 

Estimates, 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Estimates, 


1945-46. 



1945-46. 


Rs. 



Rs. 

Debt, DepoiiU and Remittance 


Debt, Depotite and Remittance 


Beade. 


Beads. 




N.— PUBLIC DEBT. 


N.- PUBLIC DEBT. 


A.— Dkdt Raised in 




India. 


A. — I)BHT Raised in 


I. — Prmanent Debt — 


INDIA. 


(t) Provincial Loans bear- 




ing interest — 


I. — Permanent Debt — 


United Provinces En- 


(•) Provincial 
Loans bearing 
interest — 


cunibercd Estate's 
Acts Bonds 

5 per cent. U.P. 
Loan, 1944 

14,00,000 

7,00,000 

Kew Loan 

— 

Z 

per cent. United 
Provinces Loan 

United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 

1,00,00,000 

19611966.. 

3% U P. Loan 1052 

2,59,600 

(ii) Loans not bearing interest. 


(ii) Loans not bearing 
• Interest 


6 per 

cent. United Pro- 


.... 

vliices Development Loan. 

5,000 

II. — Floating Debt — 


II.- Floating Debt— 

4,00,00,000 


Treasury Bills 

Treasury Bills 

4,00,00,000 

Loans from the Imperial 

LoaiiB Jrom Imperial 

Bank for financing grain 


Bank for financing 
grain purchases 


purchases.. 

Other Floating Loam 

50,00,000 

Other Floating 

Loans . . 

60,00,000 

III. — Loans from the Central 
Government — 


III. — Loans from the Cen- 


(i) Repayment of Consolidated 

24,52,200 

tral Government . . 


Debt 




( 11 ) Kepayment of Loans for 
Ilchabilitation of Sugar la- 

Total, N , . 

6,50,00,000 


dustry in U.P 




(iu) Advances for purchase of 


0.— UNFUNDED DEBT. 


food grains 


State Provident Funds — 



Total, N .. 

5,03,46,800 



0.— UNFUNDED DEBT. 


(ioneralPro. f Kupee Branch .. 

45,74,000 

State Provident Funds — 


vident Fund \ sterling Branch.. 

2,73,000 

General Pro-^ 

r Rupee Branch . . 

27,32,000 

Indian Civil f Rupee Branch . . 

1,83,000 

vident Fund 

L Sterling Branch. . 

46,000 

Service Pro- < 

vident Fund t Sterling Branch . . 

2,88,000 

Indian Civil 
Service Pro--^ 

' Rupee Branch . . 

58,000 

Indian Civil f Rupee Branch . . 

84,000 

vident Fund 

. Sterling Branch. . 

84,000 

Service (Non- ) 

Indian Civil 

' Rupee Branch . . 

10,000 

European j 


Service (Non- 

Me m ber il't 


European 



P r 0 \ 1 d e nt I 


Members) 



Fund Sterling Branch. . 

6,000 

P r 0 V 1 d ent 
Fund 

Sterling Branch. . 


Contributory r Bupee Branch , . 

P rov identJ 

Fund Sterling Branch. . 

05.000 

12.000 

Contributory 

P 1 0 V ident< 
Fund 

^ Rupee Branch . . 

^ Sterling Branch. . 

9,000 

Other Mia- f Rupee Branch . . 
eellaneous; 

5,000 

Other Mis- 
c e 1 1 a n e ous 

' Rupee Branch . . 

.... 

Provident*) 


Provi dent 

^Sterling Branch. . 


h'uiids t Sterling Branch . . 

6,000 

Funds 


ToUl, 0 . . 

54,96,000 


Total, 0 .. 

28,89,000 
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Hsadb ov Ebthnue, 


Budget 

Estimates, 

HHABS OV EXPJfiUDlTUhB. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1945-46. 


1945-46. 


r.~ DEPOSITS AND 
ADVANCES. 

Deposits Bearing Interest. 
Reserve Funds — 

Depreciation Reserve Fund Irriga- 
tion (U.IV) — 

Reserve j'lind .. 

Deposits Not Bearing Interest. 
(A) Sinking Funds — 
Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt -~ 

Sinking Funds — 

5 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 
1944, Sinking Fund 
8 per cent. United Province* Loan, 
IQi'l -66, Sinking Fund (Depre- 
ci.ition) . . 

3 ])er cent. United Provinces 
Loan, 1052, Sinking Fund 
(Depreciation) .. 

3 ])er cent. United Provinces 
Loan, lt)5><, Sinking Fund 
(Depreciation) .. 

3 ptM' cent. United Provinces Loan, 
10.52, Sinking Fund (Liquida- 
tion) 

per cent. United Proviruies Loan, 
1058, Sinking Fund (Liquuin- 
lion) 

Otlu’r Appropriations 

Sinking Fund Investment 
Acconnt^ — 

5 per cent. T^.P. Loan, 1014 . . 
Mi) Reserve Funds — 

.\ -Famine Relief Fund — 
Transfers from the Revenue Ac- 
count 

Interest Receipts 

Recoveries of f.UTiine expenditure 
1- Tilted Provinces Sugarcane 
Compensation Fund 
United Provinces Road Fund .. 
Hospitals Funds . . . . . . 

Magn Mela Fund, U.P. . . 
Revenue Reserve Fund — 

Transfers from the Revenue 

Account 

Interest Receipts 
Deprceifition Reserve Fund — 
(.'overnment Press 
Nazul Fund, Lucknow 
Supply Schemes Stabilization 
Fund — 

Trani- fer from Revenue Account 
(C) Other Deposit Accounts — 
Dcpo.tdt8 of Local Fund* — 

District Funds 

Municipal Funds , . . 

Other Funds 

Departmental andJvdicialDepoeits. 
Civil Deposits — 

Revenue deposits 
dvlJ Court depofits 
Criminal Court deposits 
Personal deposits 


Rs. 

P.— DEPOSITS AND 
ADVANCES. 

Deposits Hearing Interest. 
Reserve Funds — 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 

1 5,10,000 Irrigation 

Deposits Not Bearing Interest. 


(A) Sinking Funds — 
Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt — 


Sinking Funds — 


2,55,000 

3,08,800 


5,25,000 


5% United Provinces Loan, 
1944. Sinking Fund 

3 percent. United ProvIncesLoan, 
1961-66, Sinking Fund (Depre- 
ciation) . . 

3perot‘nt. United Provin'-esLoan, 
1952, Sinking Fund (Deprecia- 
tion) 

3 per cent. U.P. Loan, 1958, 
Sinking Fund (Depreciation) 


Rs. 


3,00,000 


7,00,000 


2,57,000 


5,25,000 


12,84,100 


40,00,0(H> 

13,82,200 


1,95,200 


60,50,000 

60,50,000 

1,53,500 


2,71,60,000 

7,28,000 


47,800 

1,79,500 


2,47,88,000 

82,00,000 

12,76,000 


92,00.000 

1.17.60.000 
3,20,000 

4.60.85.000 


Sinking Fund Investment Ac- 
count — 

6 per cent. United Provinces T.uan, 
1944 

3 per ccnt.United J^rovinces Loan, 

1952, vSiuking Fund (Liquidation) 

3 per cent. U. P. Loan, 1958, 
Sinking Fund (Liquidation) . . 

(B) Reserve Funds — 

A — Famine Relief Fund — Trans- 
fers to the Revenue Account. . 

Transfers to (lencral Balances for 
repay nn'ut of Debt. 

Unlkd Provinces Sugarcane 
Compen.sation I' und . . 

United Provinces Road Fund . . 

iIospitaJ.s Fund (U.P.) 

Magh Mela Fund, United Pro- 
vinces 

Revenue Reserve I^und — 

Transfer to tlie Revenue 
Account 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Government Press 
Nazul Fund, Lucknow 

Other Deposit Accounts — 

Deposits of Local Funds — 

District Funds 

Municipal Funds 

Other Funds 

Departmental and Judicial 
Deposits. 

Civil Deposit*— 

Revenue deposits 

Civil Court deposits 

Criminal Court deposits ♦ . 


12,84,100 

40,00,000 


81,000 

1,00,000 

27,100 

35,31,200 

3.00. 000 

1.53. . 500 

16,06,000 

6,100 

1,74,900 


2,33,41,000 

75.41.000 

10.93.000 


76,00,000 

1,00,40,0()(J 

3,00,000 
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' 

Budget 


Budget 

Heads op Bevenub. 

Estimates, 

Heads op Expbnditdrb. 

Estimates, 


lft45-46. 


1945-46, 


Rs. 


Hs. 

(C) other Deposit Accounts — 


(C) other Deposit Accounts — 


conid. 


contd. 


deposits . . 

5,80,000 

Personal deposits 

4,56,39,000 

Jhi) Mr; Works deposits 

4 7,97,000 

Forest def)oalt8 . . 

1,40,000 

Trust Interest Funds . . 

Dr'jroslts 0 / fJotton Cess Fund. . 

C,02.000 

5,000 

Public Works deposits 

44,78,010 

] )(‘po8its for work done for pub- 

Trust Interest Funds . . 

(>,00,000 

lie iKwIies or Individuals 

S, 08,000 


TJnclaimt d deposits in the Gene- 

Deposits of Cotton Cess Fond . . 

5,000 

ral Provident Fund . . 


Deposits for work done for 


Deposits of fees received by 


public bodies or Individuals . . 

9.11,000 

Government servants for 


Unclaimed deposits in the Gene- 


work done for private bodies 

22,000 

raJ Provident Fund . . 


His Fxcelleucy the Governor’s 


D' posit of fees received by 


War Purposes Fund 

26,50,000 

Government servants for 


His J'jxcellciioy the Viceroy’s 

work done for private bodies. 

24,000 

War Purposes Fund 

2,000 

liis Excellency tiie Governor’s 


Stores Purchase De])Osita 

Indian Red Cross Society De- 

1,53,000 

War Purposes Fund . . 

27,50,000 

pos’bs , . 

St. Dunstou’s Home for blind 

3,12,000 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund 

2,000 

Soldiers 

lnt<'re'it received on account 

1,000 

1,34,000 

Stores Purchase Deposits. . 

of dc|i 08 its with (.‘entral 



Government 

2,45.000 

Indian Red Cross Society Deposits 

2,69,000 

Transfers from Famine Belief 

St. Dunston's Home for blind 

Fund for rei)aymcnt of debt.. 

1.00,000 

Soldiers 

1,000 

Other Accounts. 


Deposits of interest realized on Co- 


Subventions from Central Road 
Fund 

42,25,800 

llective .subscri ptions tra nsbrreil 
to the Central Government . . 

2,37,000 

Deposit account of grants for 
Economic Development and 

Other Accounts. 


Improvement of Rural Areas 


Subventions from Central Road 


Auricultural Scliemes . . 


Fund 

42,25,800 

De^KwIt account of grants from 
the Central Government for 
Economic Development and 
Improvement of Rural Areas — 
Woollen Industry 

21.600 

Deposit account of grants for 
Economic Development and Im- 
provement of Rural Areas — 
Agricultural Schemes . . 


Deposit account of grants from 


Deposit account of the grant made 


the Central Government for 


by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

29,1(X) 

Economic Development and 
Improvement of Rural Areas— 
W'oollen Industry 

21,600 

Deposit account of grant maxie by 


the Imperial Council of Agricul- 


Deposit account of the grant made 


tural Research 

1,72,000 

by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

29,100 

Deposit account of grants from 


Deposit account of grant made bv 
tne Imperial Council of Agri- 

the Central Government for the 



development of hand-loom In- 
dustry 

93,300 

cultural Research 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for the i 

1,72 

Deposit account of gianis from 


Sugar Excise Fund . . 

3,00,000 

development of hand -loom In- 
dustries . 

1,40,000 

Advances not bearing Interest — 


Deposit account of grants from 

Advances Repayable 

86,03,000 

Sugar Excise Fund 

3,00,000 

Permanent Advances 

8,000 

Advances not bearing interest — 
Advances Re^iayable 

73,93,00<; 

Account with the Government 


Permanent Advances 

10,000 

of Burma 


Account with the Government of 



Burma . . 


Account with the Reserve Bank. . 

40,000 

Account with the Reserve Bank . . 

’ ' 43,000 
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Heads oe Rkyentjb. 

Budget 


Budget 

Estimates , 

Heads oi ExEBNDmrBB. 

Estimates. 


1945-46. 


1945-46. 

Other Accounts — contd. 

Rs. 

Other Accounts — contd. 

Rs. 

Suspense — 


Suspense-— 


Suspense Account 

1,99,50,000 

Suspense Account 

20.000 

Discount Sinking Fuad 3% U.P. 

Discount Sinking Fund 3% U.P. 


Loan 1952 


Loan 1952 


Cheques and Bills 

1,33,01,000 

Cheques and Bills 

1,32,94,000 

Departmental and similar Ac- 

De})artmental and similar Ac- 

counts — 


counts — 


Civil Departmental Balances 

6,57,000 

Civil Departmental Balances 

4,97,000 

Miscellaneous — 


Miscellaneous — 

Government Account 

14,89,600 

Government Account 


Total, P. 

21,03,65,500 

Total, P. 

14,43,85,400 

R. LOANS AND ADVANCES 
BY PROVINCIAL 


R. LOANS AND ADVANCES 
BY PROVINCIAL 


GOVERNMENT. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Loans to Municipalities, etc. 


Loans to Municipalities, cto.— 


Loans to MunJclpalities . . 

Loans to District and other Local 
Fund Committees 

Lo^ns to landholders and other 
notabilities 

Advances to Cultivators . . 

8.25.000 

3.75.000 

19,10,000 

Loans to Municipalities . . 

Loans to District and other Local 
Fund Committees 

Loans to landholders and other 
notabilities 

Advances to Cultivators 

10,00,000 

03,500 

io.Vo.ooo 

Advances under Special Laws — ■ 

Advances undtT Special Laws . . 


Advances under the Bundelkliand 


United Provinces Encumbered 


Encumbered Estate Act 

1,500 

Estates Act Bonds 

1,00,00,000 

United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 

11,50,000 

Miscellaneous Loans and Advances 

12,000 

Miscellaneous Loans and Advances 

40,0(K) 

lAHins to Oovemment Servants. 


Loans to Government Servants. 


House building advances 

7,000 

House building advances 

18,000 

Advances for purchase of motor 


Advances for purchase of motor 

cars 

35,000 

cars 

30,000 

Advances for purchase of other 

Advances for purchase of other 


conveyances 

6,000 

conveyances 

Passage advances . . 

1 5,000 

600 

Passage advances . . 

2,000 

Other advances 


Other advances 

500 

Total, R. 

43,61,000 

Total, R. 

1,51,76,000 

S. Remittances. ! 


S, Remittances. 


Remittances within India — 


Remittances within India — 


P. W. Remittances 

5,41,00,000 

P. W. Remittances 

5,41,00,000 

Other Local Remittances and 

Other Local Remittances and 

Adjustments 

49.23,00,000 

Adjustments 

Remittances by Bills 

49,23,00,000 

Remittances by Bills 


Reserve Bk. of Inflia Remittance 


Adjusting account between the 


Adjusting account between the 


Central and Provincial Govern- 


Central and Provincial Govern- 


ments 


ments 

Adjusting aceoinits with Rlys. . . 

— 

Inter-Provincial Suspense Account 


Inter-Provincial Suspense Account 


Total. S. 

54,64,00,000 

Total, S. 

54,64,00,000 

Total, Debt and Deposit Heads, 


Total, Debt and Deposit Heads, 


etc. 

82,10,22,500 

etc 

75,91,97,200 

Total Receipts 

1,09,68,37,600 

Total Disbursements 

1,05,51,50,900 

Opening Balance . . . . 

61,39,919 

Closing Balance 

4,78,17,619 

Grand Total . . 1 

1,10,29,77,519 

Grand Total 

1,10,29,77,519 
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Administration. 


Qov$rnor. — His Excellency Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, G.C.I.K., K.G.S.I., i.c.a. 

Staff or His Excbllbnot the Goternor. 

Secreturtf to the Governor. — I. AV. Lewys- Lloyd, 
l.c.s. 

Military Secretary.-r-Lt.-Ciil. J. Smyth. (Also 
Hony. S*'cy,, Provl. Soldiers’ Hoard). 

Aides-'i^'-Camp, — Capt. J. Teed & Capt. K. P. 
Davis. 

'Honorary European Aides-de-Camp : 

Major (Hony, Lt.-Col.) R. Wilmot, o.n.E., M.n., 
B.D. ; Major (Hony. Lt.-Gol.) IT. N. Rrock, 
E.D. ; Major (Local Lt.-Col.) W. E. Andrews, 
E.I). 

Honorary Indian Aides-de-Camp : 

Siibedar Major Rahmat Ullali Khan, Khan 
Sahel), Tjient. Kha/.an Sinjih, Rao Bahadur, 
2nd Lieut. (Ajr. Capt.) Autar Sinjih Ramola, 
Hon. Capt. and suhedar Major Matahaksh 
Sin^h, Sardar Bahadur, o.H.i. 

Head Assistant, Military Secretary's and Sapdt., 
Provl. Stfldiers’ Hoard Og'ice.- C. W. Jones, 
i.s.o. 

Superintendent, Office of Secretary to the Governor 
— D. R. Jahans. 

ADVISORS TO H.E. THE GOVERNOR. 

J. L, Satlui, O.I.E., I.O.S., Revenue, Education, 
Imhistries, Excise, and Local-Self-Goveru- 
inent | Appointed December 31, 1944, 

(forenoon)J. 


Sir T. Sloan, m.a. (Glas.), K.O.I.E., C.s.i., T.O.S., 
Home Affairs, Finance, Justice and Jails 
(Appointed November 4, 1939). 

Sir A. W. Ibhotson. M.A. (Cantab.), J.P., c.l.E., 
M.B.E., M.O., Economics A Statistics, Civil 
Supplie.s, Animal lliKsbandry, War Production, 
Coordination ot Post-War Plans, liriiiation. 
(Appointed Scj)tember 14, 1943). 

T. B, W. Bishop, H.A., .'.P., i.e.s,, Medical, Public 
Health, Rural Development, Agriculture, 
Forests, Communication and Public Works 
(B R) [Ap|)ointed November 30, 1944 
(afternoon)]. 

Dr, Narayan Prasad Asthana, o.i.e., M.A., LL.D., 
Advocate-General (Appointed July 31, 
1937). 

U. P. Public Service Commission. 
Chairman. 

Khan Bahadur Muhd. Abdul Aziz, c.i.E. 
Members. 

Rai Bahadur Tika Jiam Misra, m.a., ll.b. ; 
Satis Chandra Chatter ji, m.a. 

Secretary. 

AH Ameer, M.A,, ll.b., p.e.s., Allahabad, April 
20, 1942. 

Assistant Secretary. 

Gorakh Prasad Sinha, b.a., Allahabad, August 
9, 1942. 

Superintendent. 

Ram Naresh Lai, m.a., ll.b., Allahabad, August 
9, 1942. 


CIVIL SECRETARIAT. 


c 

n. J. Frampton c.i.E,, m.c., I.o.s. 

L. P, Hancox, O.B.E., l.c.s. 

B. N. Jha, l.c.s. 

N. B. Bouarjee, l.c.s. 

S. B. Chandiramani, l.c.s. 

S. H. Zalieer, l.c.s. . . - . . 

Hafazat Hussain, l.c.s. . , 

C, M. Ker, O.B.E., l.c.s 

E. dc V. Moss, C.I.E., l.c.s. 

K. B. Bhatia, l.c.s. 

M. W. Abbasi, l.c.s. 

R. N. Marsh-Smith, C.I.E,, I.P. . . 

S. K. Rudra, M.A. 

G. A. Haig, l.c.s. 


SECRETARIES. 

Chief Secretary. (Offg.). 

I'inancc Secretary. (Otfg.). 

Revemie Secretary. 

Secretary, Local Self-Government and Public Health. 
Judicial Se<5relary and Legal Remembrancer. 

Secretary, Education. 

Secretary, P. "W . D. (R. & R.) & (I. B.) Forest Dept. 
Secretary, Home Departmiuit. 

War Production Commissioner, U, P., and ex-officIo 
Sccy. to Govt., Industries and Exci.se Deptts. (Ty.). 
Agriculture (Tempy.). 

Secretary, Information and Rural Development Depts. 

(Tempy.). Also Provl. Press Adviser to Govt., U.P. 
Secretary, Rationing. (Tempy.) 

Secy., Dept, of Economics and Statistics and Economic 
Adviser to Govt. (Tempy.). 

Secy., Dept of Civil Supplies. Also Director of Food 
Supplies (Tempy.). 


Ral Bahadur Jyoti Prasad, b.a. 
L. D. Aldred, I.O.S. 

K. L. Mehta, 1.0.8. 

P. A. Gopala Krlshnan, I.O.S. . 
Zahurul Hasan, B.sc. 

E. A, Midgley, i.o.s. 

Muhammad Azizullah, b.a., 

Shri Gopal Singh, m.a,, ll.b. (Ex 
T. Swaminathau, i.o.s. . . 

A. C. Cowan, I.o.s. 

A. R, Slnclair-Day 
A. D, Pandit, l.c.s. 

R. Dayal. I.o.s, . . 

Jai Karan Nath TJgra, m.a., ll.b 


DEPUTY SECRETARIES, 
f . A])pointment Department. 

.. Genera! Adminisliatiou Beptt. (Tempy ). 

. . Finance Branch. 

. . Supply Finance (Tempy.). 

. . Revenue Branch (Tempy.). 

.. .Rationing hepartment (Tempy.). 

.. Local Self-Government and Public lloaltli 
(Temuy.). 

■Officio) Judicial Branch. 

. . Industries and Excise Deptts. 

. . War Production Dept. (Addl.) (Tempy.). 

. . Home Deptt. (Tempy.). 

Department of Civil Sup]>lies (Tempy.). 

. . Dept, of (HauI Supplies (Addl.) (Tempy.). 

. . Information Deptt. (Tempy.). 


Branch 
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Shri Pat, 

Rizwan-iiMIasan, m.sc. . . 
Kehar Singli, u.a. (lions.) 
J. K. Paiide, m.a. 


UNDER SECRETARY. 

. . Chief Secretary’s Branch. 

. . Acriculture Department. 

. . Information Department (Tempy.). 

. . Dept, of Economies and Statistics (Tempy,), and Statis- 
tician to Government. 


LAW OFFICERS TO GOVERNMENT. 

S. B. Chandiraniani, i.e.s. . . . . LeiL'al Remembrancer, and Judicial Secretary. 

Shii Gopal Singh, M.A. , LL.B.' .. .. Deputy Legal Remembrancer and ex-offido Deputy 

Secretary, Judicial Branch. 


OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

G. S. K. Hydrie, n.A., LL.B., Bar. -AT- Horne Department (Secy., Legislative Assemldy, U.P.). 
LAW. 

D. D. Mathur, T.D.P.e. (Denmark) . . Education Department. 

S. C. Chaturvedi . . . . . . . • Dept, of Economics and Statistics. 


Major T. R. Low, M.C., r.A.s. . . 
Rao Sahib Shri Ram Singh 
F, Ware, c.i.E,, f.r.c.v.S., i.v.s. 
Lt.-Col. P. Sv. Attride . . 

C. 11. To wmend . . 

R. E, Harding, o.b.e. 

J. M, Charles 


OTHER OFFICERS. 

. . Addl. Director of Agriculture (W;ir Ihoduction). 

. . Provl. Marketing Officer (Food Grains), 

. . Dir. of Animal Husbandry. U.P. (Tempy.). 

, . Provl. Rationing Authority (Motor Spirit and Tyres). 
(Tempy.). 

, Fire Advi.«er to Government, 

, Controller Consumers Oood,s,Distril>ntioii (Tempy.), 

. (Retd. Magte. A' Collr.) Dy. Controller Consnmer.s Goods, 


LuEPrENANT- G overnors of the North- 

Western Provinces. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., g.o.b 183(5 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson 1840 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces Lord 
Ellen borough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, K.C.B. .. .. •• 1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly . . 184^ 

A. W. Begbie, In charge . . . . . . 1853 

J. R. Colvin. Died at Agra . . . . 1853 

E. A. Reade, In charge . . . . . . 1857 

Colonel H, Fraser, O.B., Chief Commis- 1857 
iloner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor-General 1858 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 


(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone 1859 

R. Money, In charge 1863 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond . . . , 1 863 

Sir William Muir, K.c.s.l 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K.o.S.l. * . . . • 1874 j 

Sir George Couper, Bart., o.b 18761 


Lieutenant-Governors of the North- 
western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioners OP OUDH. 

Sir George Couper, Bart., C.B., K.o.s.i. . . 1877 


Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, k.c.b. . . 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.M.Q., C.I.E. . . 1887 
Sir Chas, H. T. Crosthwalte, K.c.s.r. . . 1892 
Alan Cadell (OJBUctating) . , • . . • 1895 


Sir Antony P. MacDonncJl, K.C.S.L (a) . . 1895 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.c.s.r 1901 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell. 

LIEUTBNANT-GOVEBNORS op THE UNITED 
Provinces op Agra and Oudh. 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.c.s.l 1002 

Sir J. P. Hewett, K.c.s.l., c.i.k. . . . . 1907 

L. A. S. Porter, o.s.l. (Officiating) . . 1912 

Sir J. S. Meaton, K.c.sl^. [afterwards (by 1912 

creation) Baron MestonJ. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.o.s.i., c.i.E. . . 1918 

Governors of the United Provinces. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.c.s.l., c.i.E. . . 1920 

Sir William Marris, K.c.i.E. .. .. 1921 

Sir Samuel Perry O'Donnell, K.C.I.E., 

C.s.l. (Officiating) .. .. .. 1926 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, K.c.s.l., C.i.E. 1928 
Died at Naini Tal. 

Major Nawab Muhammad Ahmud Said 1928 
Khan of C’lihatari, k.o.s.i., k. c.i.k., 

M.B.E., LL.J). In charge. 

Sir Malcolm Halley, Q.C.S.l., g.c.i.e. . . 1928 

Sir George Bancroft Lambert, K.c.s.l. 1930 
(Offg.). 

Sir Malcolm Halley, g.C.s.L, g.c.i.e. . . 1931 

Major Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
Sa’id Klian of Chhatari, K.c.s.l., K.c.i.E., 

M.B.E., LTi.D. 

Sir Malpolm Halley, G.O.8.I.. g.c.i.e. . . 1933 

[afterwards (by creation) Baron Hailey.] 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, k.c.s.t., c.i.E. 1934 

Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, g.c.i.e., 1938 
K.O.S.I., (Offg.). 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, K.c.s.l., c.i.E... 1939 

Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, g.c.i.e., 1939 
K.c.s.l. 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker: Tbo Hon’ble SiiKi Purushottasidas Tandon, m.a., ll.b. 

Deputy Speaker: AhjjL’L Hakeem, m.a,, ll.b. 

Chandra Bliami Gupta {lAicknow City ) ; Naraln Das {* Lucknow CUy ) ; Dr. Jawahar Lai Rohatgi 
{Cawnpore CUy ) ; Dayal Dus lihagut i*Caumpore City) ; Atdial Singh, M.C., M.c.n. (Agra City ) ; Karan 
Singh Kane,, b.a. (*Agra City)', Sampurnanand, B.se. (Benares (ity)‘, The Ilon’bJe S)»ri J’urushot- 
tanidas Tandon, M.A., LL.h, (Allahabad. City ) ; Hari (* Allahabad City) ; Ajit Prasad Jain, M.A., LL.B., 
Vakil (Saharonpnr-mm Ilardivar-cum-lhhra Dun-cum-Muzaffarnagar Cities)', Acharya Jugal Kishore, 
M.A. (Oyon.), (Muttra-cwn-Aligarh-cum-Eathras Cities); liaghukiil Tilak, M.A. , LL.B. (liulandshahr- 
ci(m-Meerut~cum.Ulopu.r-cu7n-Khurja-cimi-Nayi7ia Cities); Atina Kani Gobind Khor, B.A., LL.B., 
Vakil (P\irn4khabdd-cum-Elawah-cum-Jansi CUies) ; Kam Saran M.a., TuCJi., (Moradabad-cuin~ 
Amroha<'imi-Sa7nbhal-cmn-(:handaa.si Cities); Govind Bullabh Pant, b.a., LL.ii., Advocate 
(harcilly-rtini PUibhit-eum-Shahjahanpur-cmn-Budaun Cities) ; Narcndra l)('va Acharya, m.a., 
LL.B., (Fyzaijad-ciim-Bakruivh-mm-Situpur Cities); Mahabir Tyagi (Dehra Dun Distriri) ; Vhoo\ 
Singh, B.A., LL.B., Vakil iS6?/<A-7it/.sO ; Captain ( hi-udl ri Aiaii: at Sn.ph \akil 

(Saharuupur District A orth-Wcst) ; Kcshav Gnpta, B.A., LL.B., Vakil (Mvzaffarnagar DUtTici East ) ; 
Shriniati Salyavati Devi Snatika (Muzaffarnagar District West); Charan Singh, M.A., 
B.sc., LL.B. (Meerut District South-West ) ; Khushi Ham, B.A., LL.B., Vakil (Meerut District 
North); Kaghuvansh Karayan Singh (Meerut District East); Vijeypal Singh, (Bulandshahr 
District North) ; Prij Behari Lai. Advocate (Bulandshahr District East) ; Manak Singh, B.A., 
LL.B. Advocate (Bula7}dshahr District South-West); Bhim Sen (* Bulandshahr District South- 
West) ; Todar Singh Tomar (Aligarh District W est) ; dwala Prasad Jigya.sii (Aligarh District 
East); Malkhan Singh Blial, b.a., ll.b., Vakil (Aligarh District C'entre^ ; Krishna Chandra, B.Bc. 
(Muttra District B (\sD ; Shiva Mangal Singh, b.a., ll.b., Advocate (Muttra East and Etah West 
Dutrids) ; Bam Cli'Andrn yaliwal (Agra District North East); Dr. Manik Chand J atav Vir (♦Afi'ra 
District North-East) ; Jagan Prasad Bawat, b.So., ll.b. (Agra District South-West ) ; Jiva Lai Dnvcdl 
{Alainpuri District North-East) ; Mijaji Lnl {*Mainpuri District North-East) ; Bireshwar Singh, 
B.A., JJ.L. (Mainpuri District South-West) ; Babu Bam Varma, Pleader (Etah District North); 
tAhiima A Wdy'AX ad liaXLoic (Etah District South) ; Jlai Bahadur Kunwar Shamsher Jang alias 
Kr. Chiiriit k^iugh (Bijnor District West) ; Khub Singh {Bijnor District East) ; Duu i ayal Kbanna 
(Moradabad District East) ; Shankar Dutt Sliarma (Moradabad District West) ; I'ritliivi 

Kaj Singh (Bareilly District South-West) ; Dwarka Prasad, b.sc., ll.b., (Bareilly District 

North-East) ; Deo Narayan Bhartiya (Shahjahanpur District East) ; Sudho Siiigh, D.A., 

I AndhoUier (Shah jahnnpvr District West); Kunwar Bukiiin Singh Bathor (Budaun District 
East); Lakhar Das Jatav (*Budann District East); Badan Singh, Landholder (Budaun 
District West); BamcsJiwar Dayal (JHlibhit Distrut North); Shrimati Cina Js'chrn (1 arrukhabad 
Dutrict North ) ; Balwant Singh (Farrukhatml J)istrict iSouth ) ; Buddhii Singh (Eiawah 

District ; Hoti l.al Agarwal, m.a., ll.b. (Etauah District East ) ; Bam Samp 

Gupta, M.A. (Cawnpore Dist. South) ; Venkatesh Narayan Tivary, m.a. (Cawnpore District 
North-East) ; l)r. Murari Lai, M.B. (Cawnpore District West) ; Banshgopal, b.a., LL.B., 

Advocate (E'atehpur District East); Shoo Dayal IJpadhya (Fatehpur District 'iWest); 

Dr. Kailas Kath Katju, M.A., LL.I)., Advocate, High Court (Allahabad District Douba) ; 

Lai Bahadur Shastri (Allahabad District Cangapar); Baglmnuth Vinayak Dhulckar, M.A., 
LL.B., Vakil (Jhansi Distrwt South); Bhagwat JS'arayan Bhargava, b.a,, Pleader (Jhansi 

District North) ; Lotan Barn, t’ontractor (*Jalavn District) ; Shatnighan Singh (Uamirpur 
District); Kesliava Chandra Singli Cl»audliri, M.Sc., LL.B., Advocate (Banda District North); Har 
Prasad Singh, Pleader (Banda District South); Yajua JSarayan Upadhyaya, m.a., ll.b., 
L.T., Kavya Tilth (Jienarcs District West); kainla])ati Tewari (Benares District East); 
Mnharaj K umar Sir Vijaya, of Vizianagrain (Mirzapur District North) ; Vishwanath 
Prasad (*371 r 2 «/u/r District North); Baja Sharda Mahesh Prasad Singh Shah (Mirzapur 

District South) ; Birbal Singh, B.A, (Jamipvr District East) ; Kesliava Deva Malaviya, m.Sc. 
(Jaunpur District West) ; Parasram Kai (Ghazipur District East) ; Indradeo Tripathi (Ghazipur 
District IfcJsO ; Badha Mohan Singh, B.sc., ll.b.. Vakil (Ballia District South) ; Surya Karain Singh, 
Bais and Zamindar (Ballia District North) ; Sinhasau Singh, M.A., ll.b.. Vakil (Gorakhpur District 
South-West) ; Mohan Lai Gautam (Gorakhpur District South-East) ; Jlishwanatli Mukherji, L.M.s. 
(Gorakhpur District West); Prayag Dhwaj Singh, b.a., ll.b. (Gorakhpur District Centre) ; Shibban 
Lai Saksena, M.A. (Gorakhpur District North); Purnaniasi (Gorakhpur District North); Ram 
Dhari Pande (Gorakhpur District North-East) ; Kashi Prasad Rai (Basti District South-East) ; Ram 
Kumar Shastri (Basti District North-East) ; Slta Rain Shiikla (Basti District South) ; Har Kath 
Prasa i (* Basti. District South) ; Ram Charitra Pande (Basil District Wc.vf) ; Sita Ram Asthana, 
B.A., LL.B., Pleader (Azavigarh District TPc6’t) ; Gajadhar Prasad (*Azumgarh District TT’<'60 ; Radha 
Kant Malaviya (Azamgarh District South) ; Algu Rai Sastri (Azamgarh District North-East) ; Kunwar 
Anand Singh of Kashipiir (Naini Tal District); Har Govind Pant, B.A., ll.b., Advocate (Almora 
District ) ; l^iiu Prasad 'J’ainta.B.A., LL.B,. Vakil (* Almora District) ; Jagmohan Singh Kcgi, b.a., LL.B. 
(Garhtval District South-East ) ; Gopi Nath Srivastava (Lucknou District) ; Vishwambl.ar Dayal 
Triiiattii, M.A., LL.B., Vakil (Unao District W^est); Jata Shankar Shukla (Vnau District East): 
Surendra Bahadur Singh, Talnkdar (Unao District South) ; Shrimati Shuuiti Devi Mittra, p.a. 
(llae Bareli District North-East); Bhawani (*Rae Bareli District North-East) ; l.akshini Shankar 
Bajjiai (liae Bareli District South-W'est) ; Chlicda Lai Gupta, m.a. (Tlardoi District North-West) ; 
Shauti Swarup (Tlardoi District South-East) ; Rai Bahadur Bibhuti Singh. Special Magistrate 
(Hardoi District Centre); Shiva Ram 2>uvedl, Vaid (Sitapur District North-West); Paragi 

* Scheduled castes. 
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Lai (*Sitapur District North-West) : Jagannath Prasad alias Jagan {Sitapur District East) ; Lalta 
Buksh Singh, Taliiqdar {Sitapur District South) ; Banshi Dhar Misra, m.a., ll.b., Advocate {Kheri 
District South West) K.unwar Khushwaqt Rai alias Bh&iy& Lai, M.A. , B. A. (Hons.), LL.B., Advocate, 
Rais and Zamlndar {Kheri District North-East) ; Shri Ratan Shukla {Fyzabad District West) ; Krishna 
Nath Kaul.B.A.jLL.B., Advocate {Fyzabad District East); Ram Naresh Singh {Sultanpur District East) ; 
Raj Kumar Jang Balia dnr Singh of Amcthi {Sultanpur District West) ; Huknm Singh, 
B.A., LL.B. {Bahraich District North); Bhagwun Din Mi.sra, Vaidya {Bahraich District South); 
Lai Behari Tandon {(Jonda District W^'st) ; Ishwar Saran {Gonda District South ) ; Raja 
Raghvendra Pratap Singh {Gonda District North-East) ; Rai Bahadur liari Prasad Tanita 
{*Qonda District North-East) ; Ilari.sh Chandra Bajpai {Partabyarh District West) ; Govind 
Malaviya {Partabyarh District East) ; Shrimati Rajmata Parbatl Kunwari {Bara Bariki 
District North) ; Chet Ram {*Bara Banhi District North) ; Muhammad Ismail Khan, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at'Law {Meerut-c.um-Ilapur-cum-Bulandshahr-cum-Khurja-cum-Nayina CUies) ; Shaikh Ghalib 
Rasul, Rais and Honorary Assistant Collector {Dehra Dun-cuin-nardwar-cum-Saharanpur-cum- 
Muzaffarnagar Cities) ; Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazanfanillah, Contractor and Landholder {Morada- 
bad-cuan-Ajiiroha-cum-Chandausi Cities) ; Aziz Ahmad Khan, Advocate {Bareilly-cum-PilibhU 
Cities ) ; Maulvi Karimur Raza Khan, M.A., ll.b., Pleader {Bud.au, n-cum-Shahjahanpur-cum-Sambhal 
Cities ) ; Khan Bahadur Akhtar Adil, M.A., ll.b., Advocate, High Court and Government Pleader 
{Agra-cuni-Farrukhabad-cum-Efawah CUies) ; Major Nawab Bahadur Haji Muhammad Abdus 
Sami Khan, Khan Bahadur {Aligarh-cum-Jlathras-cum-M ultra Cities); Zahur Ahmad, Bar-at-Law 
{Allahabad-cum-J hansi Cities) ; S. M. Rizwan XJllah, B.Sc., LL.B., Advocate {Ghazipur-mm-Jaunpur- 
cum-Gorakhpur Cities) ; Chaudhri Khaliq-iiz-zaman, B.A., LL.B., Advocate {Lucknow City) ; 
Muhammad Wasim, Bar-at-Law {Fyzabad-cum-SUapur-cum, -Bahraich CUies) ; Qazi Abdul Wall 
{Dehra Dan and Saharanpur East Districts ) ; Maulvi Munfait All, Advocate {Saharanpur Dis- 
trict North) : Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Ziaul Haq, Special Mauistrate {Saharanpur 
District South-West) ; Sahibzada Syed Hasan Ali Khan, Rais {Muzaffarnagar District East) ; 
Tahir Husain, B.Sc., ll.b. {Meerut District East) ; Major Nawab Muhammad Jamshed Ali 
Khan, m.b.e. {Meerut District iPe.sO; Muhammad Shokat Ali Khan {Bulandshahr District East); 
Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaidur Rahman Khan {Aligarh District) ; Khan Bahadur Shaik 
Badruddin, O.B.E., Honorary Magistrate {Muttra and Agra Districts) ; Muhammad Jan Khan {Main- 
puri and Etah Districts); Khan Bahadur Sheikh Khalil-uddin Ahmad, Sjiecial Magistrate {Naini 
Tal, Almora and Bareilly North Districts) ; Khan Bahadur Muhammad Raza Khan {Bareilly District 
East, South and TPesf) ; Ohaudhari Islam Ullah Khan, B.Sc., Rais {Bijnor District South-East) ; 
Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., ll.b., Advocate {Garhwal and Bijnor North-West Distnets) ; Akhtar 
Hasan Khan {Moradabad District North-West) ; Chaudhry Jafar Hasan Khan, b.sc. (Hons.), ll.b., 
{Moradabad District North-East) ; Maulaua Muhammad Ismail {Moradabad District South-East) ; 
Shaikh Zainul Abedln, Hon. Assistant Collector {Budaun District irr^O ; Muhammad Iqtedar-iul-din 
Hasan, m.a. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law {Budaun District East); Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Pazl- 
ur-Rahman Khan, B. A., LL.B., Advocate {Shah jahanpur District) ;Khm Bahadur Shaikli Muhammad 
lihtaiz Ahmad ( PilibhU District) ; Khan Bahadur Lieut. M. Sultan Alam Khan {Farrukhabad Dis- 
trict) ; Naftsul Hasan, m.a., ll.b., Advocate {Etawah and Cawnpore Districts); Mahmud Husain 
Khan, B.A. , LL.B., Vakil (Patc/Jpwf and Banda Districts); Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Bar-at- 
Law {Allahabad District South-West); R.afl-ud-din Abmad. Bar-at-Law {Jhansi, Jalaum and Uarnirpur 
Districts) ; Syed All Zaheer, Bar-at-Law {Jaunpur and Allahabad North-East Districts) ; Muhammad 
Aihar, B.A., ll.b.. Vakil {Benares and Mirzapur Districts) ; Muhammad Suleman Ansari, m.a., LL.B., 
Advocate {Ghazipur and Ballia Districts) ; Muhammad Farooq, M.se. {Gorakhpur District West) ; 
Zahirul Hasnain Lari, m.a., ll.b. Advocate {Gorakhpur District East) ; Qazi Muhammad Adil Abbasi, 
B.A., LL.B., Vakil {Basti District West); Abdul Hakeem, M.A., LL.B., Advocate {Basti District 
South-East) ; Muhammad Ishaq Khan, M.A., LL.B., Advocate {Basti District North-East) ; Maulvi 
Iqbal Ahmad Khan, Sohail, m.a., ll.b., Advocate {Azamgarh District TVesf) ; Zahiruddin Faruki, 
Bar-at-Law {Azamgarh District East); Raja Sir Saiyld Ahmad All Khan Aivi, o.B.E. (LwcA*note and 
Dnao Districts); Cliaudhri Hyder Husain, m.a., (Oxon.), LL.B. ]iar-at-Law {Rae Bareli District); 
Mubashir Husain Kitlwai, M.A., Bar-at-Law, Taluqdar {Sitapur District ); Nawab Saiyid Aizaz Rasul, 
Talqudar {Hardoi District) ; Raja Syed Sajid Husain m.a. (Edin.), Taluqdar and Honorary Special 
Magistrate {Kheri District) ; Raja Syed Muhammad Mebdi of Pirpur {Fyzabad District) ; Mlrza 
MLahraud Beg, b.a., ll.b., Advocate {Gonda District South-West) ; Raja Syed Muhammad 
Sa’adat Ali Khan of Nanpara {Bahraich District North) ; Raft Ahmad Kidwai {^Bahraich District 
South) ; Raja Sir Muhammad Ejaz Rasul Klian, K.C.I.K., c.S.l. {Bara Banki District) ; Dr. Bolar 
Thungamina, F.ii.c.s.B. {Benares City) ; Shrimati Prakash Vati Sud {Meerut District North) ; Mrs 
Vijai Lakshmi Pandit {Cawnpore District North-East) ; Shrimati Lakshmi Devi {Fyzabad District ’ 
West) ; Begum HabibiiUah {Lucknow City) ; Begum Sliahid Hu.sain {Moradabad District N orth-East); 
H. Q. Walford, Bar-at-Law {7'he United Provinces Anglo-Indian ConstUuency) ; Captain S. R, 
Pocock, M.o. {7Nie United Provinces European ConstUuency); Raja Sir Maliraj Singh, M.A.C.I.E., 
{The United Provinces Indian Christian Constituency); Sir Padampat Singhania {The United 
Provinces Chamber of Commerce, and the Merchants* Chamber of the UnUed Provinces) ; Rai Bahadur 
Lala Prag Narayan, Taluqdar {I'he British Indian Association of Oudh) ; Sheikh Muhammad 
Habibullah, O.B.B., Taluqdar {The British Indian Association of Oudh); Raja Jagannath Bakhsh 
Singh, Taluqdar {The British Indian Association of Oudh) ; Lt.-Col. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, 
B.sc., F.O.S., Taluqdar {7'he British Indian Assodaiion of Oudh) ; Rai Govind Chandra, m.a. {The 
Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad) : Raja Ram Shastri {7'rade Union Constituency ) ; 
Suraj Prasad Avast hi {Cawnpore Industrial F'actory Labour ConstUuency) : B. K. Mukerjee 
( Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Aligarh and Allahabad) ; Dr. Syed Husain Zaheer, B.A., Ph.l). 
UniversUy ConstUuency). Secretary: G. S. K. Hydrle, Bar-at-Law. 
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Chief Commissioner’s Provinces. 


AJMER-MEBWABA. 

AJmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Kajputana, and is administered by a 
Chief Commissioner. The Province is divided 
into the Sub divisions of Ajmer and Kekri and 
Beawar with a total area of 2.400 square miles 
and a population of 6,8ii,603. At the close of 
the Pindari war Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Sixty-two per cent, of the population 
are supported by asrriculture, the industrial 
population lieing principally employed In the 
cotton and other Industries. The principal 
crops are maise, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Chief Commifi-rioner, H. R. Shevdasani, O.B.E,, 

I.C.S., Bar-at-Law'. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This Is a jfroup of islands lying In the Bay 
of Bengal. Port Blair, the chief town Is 780 miles 
from Calcutru, 740 miles from Madras and 
360 miles from Rangoon. 

The Islands were administered by a Chief 
Commissioner until March 1942, when they 
were occupied by the Japanese. 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small Province in Southern India, 
west of the State of Mysore. Area 1,593 square 
miles ; ]iop\ilation 1<)8*720. Coorg came under 
the direct prt>tection of the British Government 
during the war with Tippu. In May 1834, 
owiog to misgoveriiiuent, it was annexed. 
The Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by a Chief Com- 
missioner, whose headquarters is at Mercara. 
A Legislative Council consisting of 15 elected 
members and five nominated members was 
created in 1924. The chief wealth of the 
country is agriculture and especially the cultiva- 
tion of coffee. 

Chief Commiasioner, Coorg^ T)ewan Bahadur 

K. Cheiigappa. 

BALUCHISTAN. 

Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,47(> square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; (2) Baluchistan Leased and Tribal 
areas with an area of 44,345 square miles 
composed of tracts which have, from time to 
time, been acquired by lease or otherwise 
brought under control and placed directly 
under British officers ; and (3) the 
Indian States of Kalat, Bela and Kharan 
with an area of 79,546 square miles. The 
Province embraces an area of 134,002 square 
miles and according to the census of 1941 
It contains 857,835 inhabitants. 

’Che country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainou.s, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Iran. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 


I north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Rugged, barren, sun burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to he carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to he raised. 

The political connection of the British 
Government with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 tc 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachhl, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to ad- 
minister the country. At the close of the First 
\fghan War, the British withdrew and these 
llstiicts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the. Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brabui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
3horarud, Slbl, Zawara Valley and Thal-Cliotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman's strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the rngnsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 14.72 inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluch, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuls dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if lie reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of ■ agriculture which accounts for 
the increase In the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown In the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in public schools of 
all kinds. There is a distinct desire for edu- 
cation amongst the more enlightened headmen 
round about Quetta and other centres ; but on 
the whole education or the desire of it has made 
little or no advance In the outlying districts. 
Coal is mined at Sharlgband Hamal on the Sind- 
Pishin Railway and in the Bolan Pass. Chro- 
mite is extracted In the Zhob District near 
Hindubagh. Limestone Is quarried in small 
quantities. 
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Administration. 

The head of the local aouiiuietratiou la the 
officer styled Agent to the Oovernor-GeneraJ, 
Resident and Chief Commissioner. Next, 
in rank comes the Revenue CommiBiiioneT 
who controls the revenue administration 
and exercises the functions of a High 
Court as Judicial Commissioner of the 
Province. The keynote of adriiinistra 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Blders along the ancient 
customary lines of trli)al law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settiement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, hut also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
Irregular Corps in the Province ; the Zh«)b 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagal 
Levy Corps. Fundamentally the Province Is not 
self-supporting, the dellcit being met from 
Imperial Funds. 

Baluchistan Agency. 

Agent to the Oovernor-Gemral, Resident and Chief 
Commissioner in Baluchistan, L\.~Vo\. Vi. R. 
Hay, C.S.I.. C.I.E. 

Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, H. Weight- 
man, C.I.F,,, i.o.s. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General, 

Resident and Chief Commissioner, B. M. 
Bacon, r.c.s. 

U nder-Secreiarif to the Agent to the Governor- 
General. Resident and Chief Commissioner, 
J. N. Dhamija, i.p.s. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General in 
the I^uhlic IV'orA's Bepartment, Colonel Ji. F. 
Barker. 

Director of Food Supplies and T)y. Secy., 
Revenue, to the Baltic listan Administration, 
Capt. T. s. Chopra, ai.B.E. 

Dy, Director of Food Supplies, Mir Nur Uliah 
Khan. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner in 
Quetta-Pishin, Major B. Woods Ballard, o.i.e., 
M.B.B. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Commis- 
sioner in QueUa-Piskln, Capt. 8, 1. Hasan, r.i’.s. 
Political Agent in Kalat arid Political Agent in 
charge of the Bolan Pass, Lt.-Col. N. S. 
Alington, m.C. 

Political Agent in Chagal, Cai)t. A. I). Khan, 
I.P.S. 

Assistant for Mekran to the Political Agent in 
Kalat, Capt. H. I). H. Ranee, i.p.s. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Sibi, 
Major L. A. Q. Pinhey, o.b.k. 

Assistant Political Agent and Colonization Officer, 
Nasirahnd. Capt. H, P. Hall, 

Political Agent in Loralai, Major Abdiir Rahim 
Khan, I.P.S. 

Political Agent in Zhob, G. H. Emerson, i.o.s. 
Chief Medical Officer and Inspector-General of 
Prisons in Baluchistan, Lt.-Col. H. H. Elliot, 
O.I.E. , M.C., I.M.8. 

Civil Surgeon, Quetta-Sibi, Major H. A. Ledgard, 

x.ic.s. 


DELHI« 

The Capital of India. 

The transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was aunoanced at the Delhi 
Diiroar on hecembei 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the wlioie of India, to de-i)rovinclallse the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province— the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several mouths in every year. 
It was also desirable to free tbe Ben gal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been recogiihed as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
Capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its ceiitral position and 
Hltuatiou as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour; 
and. as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “ to the races ot India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
oy the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the pennanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and 
breadth of the country.*' 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King- Emperor on December 
l.'», 1911, tne finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past. The land cbMeen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manwom. It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 

the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of 8urgn. -General Sir C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, O.8.I., A.M I.C.E., and Major .1. C. 
Robertson, i.ii.s., was appoint ed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Theii report, dated 4tb March, 1913, 
stitedthat “the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to tbe various points discussed 
In the above note, Is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as t.o the superior healthiness of the southerr. 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site.** 

The Town Plan and Architectnre. — A 

Tow'll Planning Coimnittee, apiminted to advise 
Government, submitted its report in March, 1913, 
wdth a plan of the lay-out and work was begun 
in accordance with that Report. The central 
point of interest in the lay-out, which gives the 
motif of the whole, is (iovernment House and 
two large blocks of Secretariats. 'J'lus Govern- 
ment centre was given a position at Raisina 
hill near the centre of the new city. Sir Edwin 
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Lutyens is the architect for Government House ] 
and Sir Edward Baker for the Secretariats. The t 
former building was estimated to cost aj)|)roxi- a 
mately Rs. 140 lakhs and the latter groups were a 
originally estimated to some Rs. 124 lakhs. I’he 1 
provision made in the design of the Secretariats f 
for extensions in case if used has already partly 
been utilised. The Secretariat personnel has f. 
largely increased in the past tew years and nu- 1 
meroua additional rooms had to be provided to ( 
make room for Anuy Headquarters, which moved 1 
into the new capital at the end of the Simla 1 
season, 1929. To the east of the forum, and ( 
below it, is a spacious forecourt defined by an 
ornamental wall and linked on to the great inain 1 
avenue or parkway which leads to Indraprast. J 
Across this main axis runs an avenue to the shop- 
ping centre. Other roads run in dilTerent dircc- 1 
tions from the entrance to the forum. The axis 
running north east towards the .Turna Masjid 
fonns the principal approach to the new liCgisla- 
tive Chambers. Tlicy are officially described as 
the Council House and the road is named I’arlla- 
ment-street. The railway station for the new 
city finds its ])lace about half way between the old 
and new cities olT the road through Paiiargunj, 
which lies to the west of Old Delhi in the direction 
of The Ridge. The main roads or avenues range 
from 76 feet to 150 feet in width with the excep- 
tion of the main avenue east of tiie Secretarial 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The. principal avenues In 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constitutecl an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. Thi^ 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of - the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000. 
Sites have been allotted for forty Ruling Prince.s 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the Capital 
and several of these habitations have been 
erected. 

There was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed "battle of the styles" over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim " to express within the limit 
of the medium and of the powers of its users, 
the ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment." The inspiration of the designs is mani' 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect’s 
aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. ! 

Cost of the Scheme. — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterlinii^ and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors afterwards Increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
prices after the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 


1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
CO 1,307 lakhs of ruiiees. This amouni Included 
allowances for building oeAv Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Membt>r.s of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
iili.tcc.in its report published in January, 1923, 
estimated the total expenditure at Rs. 1,292 
lakhs including Rs. 42 jakh.s for loss by Kx- 
change. Actual expenditure upto approxi- 
mately the end of 1929 was Rs, 14 crores. This 
may be taken as the figure for the completion 
of the main project. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries In the form of rate or taxes will, in ad- 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the Interest on the capital 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
general taxes and Indirect receipts is secured. 
The project, after being completed and closed, 
was re-opened in 1933-34. This became neces- 
sary owing to the need to increase residential 
accommodation for officers and staff and was 
facilitated by a period of cheap money. Gov- 
ernment utilised the occasion for extending the 
residential accommodation for visiting member 
of the Indian Legislature. The expeiutiture 
oil the construction of No^v Delhi is Rs. 
20,49,72,625 (iiK'lnding 11, s. 1.5,70, 944 debited 
to Defence Estimsites) upto the cud of 1944-45, 
The population of the ikjw City is 93,733 accord- 
ing to the 1941 Census. Practically all the 
iniilding sites within it (except In a small area 
wliero shortcomings in draiuagii are a haiiilicap) 
are taken up and tlie time for extending the 
layout has almost arrived. 

Progress of the Work. — The construction 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in eon.sequence of the Great War and 
the absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Central Revenues, and the 
lieadquarters of the Royal Air Force In India 
were also housed in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-26. The original programme of 
residential buildings for Government odicersand 
staff of various grades were then nearly com- 
pleted. The whole, of the civil side of (iovernrnent 
moved from Old Delhi into tlieir quarters in the 
new Secretariats on coming down from Simla 
in November, 1926. All Government Depart- 
ments, Including the Army Departments and 
Army Headquarters and R, A. F. Headquarters, 
nave their offices in the new Secretariats, of 
j which the builders have already had to carry 
p out the first section of the extension 
g provided for in the architects’ plans. U. E. the 
Viceroy took up his residence in the new Gov- 
ernment House on December 23, 1929. His 

- Excellency until then had resided during the 
1 Delhi season at Viceregal Lodgi' in OKI Delhi. 

» The Government of India in 1927 devoted 

- special consideration to the question whether 
8 their ordinary annual 5 months residence In 
, Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
1 and early In 1928 decided in consultation with 
/ the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
3 for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
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duced for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi till mid- April and bringing it down 
from Simla again in mid-October. The experi- 
ment was not very successful and was not; 
repeated till 1932-33, when Retrenchment 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stay in Delhi in order to extract rent fot u longer 
period from ttie seasonal otticial occupants of its 
residential buildings, the rents in Delhi being 
higher than those for residences in Simla. An 
early descent from Simla was postponed in the 
autumn of 1934 on account of a report by 
the Public Healtii Commissioner on the general 
unhealtiiiness of the Winter Capital In October. 
But various factors, including especially the 
increase in personnel in the Secretariat and 
consequential congestion of office and residential 
accommodation in Simla, are making the exten- 
sion of ttie Delhi season unavoidable. The pro- 
vision oi considerable further iiousing accommo- 
dation both for offices and residences has become 
imperative. Tlie only question is whether this 
should be undertaken both in Delhi and lu Simla 
or in Deihi only. Pressed by sharp iiuancial 
stringency, arising partly out of the emerjgency 
created by the institution of the Constitutional 
Reforms, the Government of India appear 
decisively moving in the direction of making 
Deihi an all-the-year-round Capital. Certain 
Departments are already now kept in Delhi 
throughout the year. Tlie office personnel of 
others are kept in Delhi tliroughout the year. 

There was in recent years an increase in 
malaria bearing mosquitoes and consequential 
fever in New Delhi. This led to a special inquiry 
in 1936. The inquiry showed that both Old 
and New Deihi were ringed about with prolific 
mosquito breeding places, one of the worst being 
the area utilized for sewage outfall. The 
water borne sewage of botli Old and New cities 
is dealt with lu a farm which, when the new 
city was built, was placed immediately outside 
its soulhem boundary. The Government of 
India after the 1926 inquiry were forced to adopt 
a new sciteme lor the removal of the farm to 
a more distant site and chose one some four 
miles further away from the city. Antl-raalaria 
operations on a large scale, scientifically directed, 
were simultaneously undertaken, the estimate 
of their cost being Rs. 14 lakhs. Improvements 
in the water supply of the new Capital with 
a view to a larger population being retained 
in it during the summer has also been effected. 

When the residential buildings in New Delhi 
were, in the course of the original construction 
of the new city, about to be designed, the 
Government of India issued orders that they 
were to be “for cold weather occupation only.^’ 
This rule was followed. The general principle 
embodied in the design of the houses was that 
of planning them to capture as much warmth 
from the sun as possible. Secretariat, r<»iden- 
tial bungalows and staff quarters are largely 
inappropriate for hot weather occupation. 

Art Decorations- — The Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for tlie encour- 
agement oi Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings^ 
In New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme arc 
briefly as follows. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretaruit Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 


Individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
tlage process in situ. Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. When tiiese were approved by the 
Committee, tlie out-of-pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from apjiroved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved. Government 
intimated that historical or allegorical sub- 
jects would be given preference over reli- 
gious ones and English artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
I itrictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
1 artists submitted designs, especially those of 
I Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the 8i>ecially appiointcd Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been comjileted and 
the work was continually progressing until the 
world-wide depression in recent years dried up 
funds. 

All-India War Memorial.~H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on lOtb February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular J^rinces* Park aud the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
February, 1931, in the presence of re i)reseutatives 
of every unit of the army in India, of the Royal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators. 

George V Memorial. — H was decided in 
1936 to erect a memorial statue to His 
bate Majesty, King- Emperor George V, in 
Princes’ place, the large park-like area lying 
between the All-india War Memorial and the 
Parana Qila, Tlie origin of tliis proposal was 
a movement started among the Ruling Princes, 
some time previously, to erect a white memorial 
statue to His Majesty in the new city aud this 
scheme had made considerable progress when 
His Majesty died. The matter was then con- 
sidered in a broader light and in consultation 
between Their Highnesses and His Excellency 
the Earl of Willingdon. 'The i^rinces agreed to' 
merge their scheme in a larger one for an All- 
india memorial to His Late Majesty. H. E. the 
[ Viceroy issued an appeal for subscriptions to the 
major scheme and he and Her Excellency the 
j Countess of Willingdon opened the general 
subscription list with a donation of Rs. 5,000. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was invited to submit a 
design for a memorial and the statue was even- 
tually unveiled by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, on November 14, 1939. 

Public Institutions. — It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Ohielt 
should he egtabliahed at Delhi and in thli 
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connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Ottlcers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proposal is still “under considera- 
tion/' To implement it would require an 
estimated capita"' outlay of Ks. 12]^ lakhs. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected In the now capital. The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model rccomuaended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university being a matter 
of time it was decided to commence work 
with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council. Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation stone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
Impracticable. The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government. For the time being 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings In old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and in 1031 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to it for its 
future home. Th<! Government of India have also 
allotted free land to various colleges in Old Delhi. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bhavnagar having 
offered Ra. 5,00,000 for the provision of some] 
amenity in the new city, the Government of 
India decided to utilize t he sum for the provision 
of a Stadium. The ground whicli they took for 
this was a large area lying immediately below 
the western walls of the Purana Qila, i.e., be- 
tween tbem and Prince.s ’ place. This area w’as 
originally marked by Sir Edward Lutyens, in his 
plan, to be an ornamental lake. Practical 
cojisideration led to its abandonment for that 
purpo-se and the area was laid out as a park. 
A large proportion of the Maharaja’s Hs. 5,00,000 
was utilized for the provision of a huge brick 
grandstand overlooking the central portion of 
the park taken for the Stadium. | 

Inaugural Ceremony.— Tlie New City 
was tile scene of notable and elaborate 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931. 
The first of these was the unveiling of four! 
** Dominion Columns** suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail. The columns are designed 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various 

g artA of the land by Asoka and were presented 
y Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The first two and fourth of the.se 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling. New 
Zealand nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act in bar behalf for the same 
purpose. 


City Extension. — The mein direction (or the 
future extension of the new city is southward, 
where for some three miles beyond the limits of 
present development, Government have land In 
their possession and have placed it at the 
disposal of the City administration. The New 
Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies immediately south- 
ward of the existing new City boundary on the 
southern side and H. E. the Earl of Willingdon 
in February 1936, opened alongside the high 
road there a fine new Willingdon Air Station, 
which is furnished with the most modern 
equipment for day and night flying. Building 
has already taken place in the same neighbour- 
hood. 

A Now Delhi Municipal Committee with 
its own permanent official Chairman and 
Secretariat was e.stabli8hed In 1932. 

The Improvement Trust was instituted in 
1937, its duties being to provide for the 
expansion of the new capital. Including 
both old and new cities and urgently to deal 
with the insanitary overcrowding of the old 
city, a problem arising from the rapid increase 
of ympiilatioh there since Delhi again became 
capital of India. 

Chief Commissioner. — W. Christie, O.s.i., C.I.I?., 
M.O., i.e.s. 

Financial Adviser. — A. Biilakrishnan. 

Jleoisfrar to the Chief Commissioner. — P. H. B. 
Wilkins. 

Magisterial and Executive. 

Deputy Commissioner and President, Delhi Munici- 
pality. — W. F. G. Le Jiailly, l.c.s. 

Addl. District Magistrate. — C. H. Disney, M.L.E. 
P.c.S. 

Chairman, Delhi Improvement Trust. — W. T. 
Bryant, o.h.e., l.c.s, 

City Magistrate and Secretary, Notified Area Com- 
mittee. — it. B. Nathu Ham, M.B.E. 

Judicial. 

District and Sessions Judge. — D. Ealshaw, i.O.S. 
Senior Sab- Judge. — .\. Lazarus. 

Police. 

Se7iior Superintendmt of Police. — W. D. 
Eobinson, o.b.k,, i.p. 

Superintendent of Police, C.I.D. — W. St. L. 
Dodder, l.r. 

Addl. Supdi. of PoHce.—S. C. Terry. 

Medical. 

Chief Medical Officer and Civil Surgeon, Delhi . — 
Lt.-Col, P. A. Dargan, i.M.S. 

Civil Surgeon, New Delhi. — Lt.-Col. F. H. W'byte, 
I.M.S. 

Medical Superintendent, Irwin Hospital, New 
Dcf/n.— Lt.-Col. B. S. Nat, l.M.S. 

Additional Civil Surgeon, Delhi. — Dr. Susauta 
Sen-. 

Additional Civil Surgeon, Irwin Hospital, New 
Delhi. — Dr. Hakim Din, p.c.m.s. 

Additional Civil Surgeon, I jC Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Department, Incin Hospital, New 
Delhi. — Dr. Sukh Dayal, p.M.S. 
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The Home Government. 

The Home Government of India repre-, conduct of the business transacted in the United 


seated for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the Roverniug board of the old 
East India Company. The atfalrs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858. when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged In the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the Act of 1919 came into force, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in 
Council iiud. and exercised, the fullest powers 
of superintendence, direction and control over 
the government and revenues of India, subject, 
of course, to a large measure of delegation. The 
Secretary of State was the statutory heir of the 
East India Oi)mpany and the Board of Control, 
and it wag as such that the generality of his 
powers were exercised. 

The Act of 1919 transferred a substantial 
share of power and responsibility in relation to 
the Government of the Provinces to the Pro- 
vincial Lt'gihlaturef- and Ministers.whlle it greatly 
increased the elected element in, and the influence 
of, the Central Legislature at Delhi. In the 
sphere so affected the power and responsibilities 
of Parliament and its representative, the 
Secretary of State, were correspondingly 
curtailed, but outside the field of administration 
so transferred the responsibility of Parliament 
for the good government of India remained 
Unimpaired. No statutory change in the rela- 
tions between the Secretary of State and the 
Central Government was made, but there waSj 
a very marked alteration in the balance of 
authority corresprmding with the enhanced 
8t,atus and Influence of the Indian Legislature. 
The Report of the Joint Select Committee on 
the Bill of 1919 rp(k)mmended that a convention 
should be allowed to grow up that only In 
exceptional circumstances should the Secretary 
of State be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Oovemnjent 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 

The Council of India. 

The Act of 1858 established besides the 
Secretary of State the body known as the 
Council of India, which was associated with the 
Secretary of State In the exercise of many of his 
powers and, in particular, held control of the 
revenues of India and was charged with the 


Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India. The Act 
of 1919 established the number of members at 
a minimum of 8 and a maximum of 1 2, one half 
of whom were required to have served or 
resided In India for at least ten years. Lord 
Morley opened the door of the Council to Indians, 
and from 1917 the usual number of Indian 
Members was three. 

The India Office. 

The Secretary of State, like other Ministers of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, is served by a body of officers and 
servants known in this case as the India Office. 
Its staff are recruited through the same source 
and serve on the same conditions as Civil Servants 
in corresponding positions in the other Govern- 
ment Offices in London. Until 1919, the whole 
cost was borne by Indian revenues, except that 
the Home Government made certain grants and 
remissions, in lieu of a direct contribution, 
amounting to £ 50,000 a year. The Act of 1919 
transferred the salary of the Secretary of State 
to the Treasury, and, in accordance with its 
provisions, an arrangement was devised whereby 
a contribution from the Treasury of about 
£115,000 w'as made to the total cost. The 
biisis of the contribution was that Home esti- 
mates should b(5ar the outlay needed for the 
controllhig and political functions of the India 
Office; Agency functions being still an Indian 
charge. 

The Government of India Act, 1935. 

Substantial changes In the machinery de- 
scribed above have resulted from the Government 
of India Act of 1935. The Secretary of State is 
no longer the final authority upon whose super- 
intendence, direction and control depend the Acts 
of the Government of India and all grants, pay- 
ments and charges arising out of the revenues 
of India. The powers of the Executive in India 
now run in the name of the Governor-General 
and the Governor, to whom they flow direct from 
the Crown, and there is no delegation of powers 
through the Secretary of State. In so far as the 
Executive Governments in India function on the 
advice of the Ministers responsible to the new 
Legislatures, the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State to Parliament, and consequently his con- 
trol, is at an end. Where, however, the Governor- 
General or the Governors are empowt'red to act 
In their discretion or on their individual judgment, 
they are subject to direction by the Secretary 
of State who remains, in these matters, the 
channel of their responsibility to Parliament. 
During the interim period between the Ist April, 
1937 (the date on which Provincial Autonomy 
came into operation) and the establishment of 
the Federation, the Secretary of State has power 
to issue directions to the Governor-General in 
Council, and such directions, if they are with 
respect to the revenues of the Governor General 
in Council, require the concurrence of his Ad visers. 
The Council of India ceased to exist from the 
1st April, 1937. Some of its functions, parti- 
cularly in relation to Service matters, have 
passed, however, to a body of Advisers with the 
same numerical limits during the interim period, 
reduced after Federation to a minimum of 3 and 
a maximum of C. The position of the India 
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Office as the Department serving the Secretary 
of State reinaiiis, but the change brought about 
by tlie Act involves the transfer of the whole 
cost to a l^rirlianientary vote with a contribution 
from Indla'i revenues based on the cost of Agency 
functions still performed by the Secretary of 
State for the (iovermuent of India. 

To some, extent the working of the Home 
Ooveruinent is aflectcd by the separation of 
Burma, iu\ olving as it does the sci)arate exercise 
In respect of Burnia of the functions of the 
Secretary of State. 'Phe (iovernment of Burma 
Act provides also for the appointment of not 
more than :i Advisers to the Seeretary of State 
in relation to Burma, whose status and functions 
are analogous to those of the Advisers established 
by the GovernTuent of India Act. Brovisiou 
has also been made for the payment from the 
revenues of Burma in respect of the expenses 
attributable to the performance, on behalf of the 
Government of Burma, of such functions as the 
Secretary of State agrees that his .Departjncnt 
should perform. 

THE INDIA OFFICE 

Secretary of Mate . The Bt. Hon. I^ord Pethick- 
LawTence. (ITivate Secretary, F. F. Turn- 
bull). 

ParliamenUiry Under Secretary of State : A. 
Henderson, K.o., ai.p. 

Parliamentary Private Secretary: H. Thorney- 
croft, M.P. 

Permanent Under Secretary of State : Sir D. T. 

Montoath, K.( .M.o., o.u., c.v.o,, c.p.e. 

Deputy Under Secretary of State : Sir W. D. 

Croft, K.h.E., O.I.F., c.v.o. 

Demtty Under Secretary of State for Bvrma : Sir 
G. Laithwaito, K.O.I.E., o.S.l. 

AssUtant Under Secretaru.a of State: P. J. 
Patrick, c.s.j, ; G. 11. Baxter, o.i.K., ; F. W. H. 
Smith, o.i.E. (Burma). 


Advisera to the Secretary of Slat* : Sir 0. Wiles, 
K.O.I.E., c.s.i. ; Sir A. C. Chatteriee, G.O.i.k., 
K.fl.s.i. ; Sir J. A. Hnbback, K.c.s.i. ; Sir 
F. Sayer.s, C.I.E. ; Sir K. Maxwell, g.c.i.e., 
K.C.S.I. ; Sir K. Fitze, K.c.i.E., Sir Torick 
Ameer AM ; Sir II. Craw, K.n.E., O.I.E. : B. 
W. Swithinbank, c.h.e. (Burma). 

Political A .D.C. to the Secretary of State : Lt.- 
Col. E. de M. S. Fraser, C.S.I. , c.i.E. 

P.S.O. atul Secretary y Military Department, : 
General Sir Mosley Maync, K.o.n., d.s.o., s.i>.c, 
(Personal Assistant : Brig. J. I. Maiirhead, 

0. 1.E., M.c.) 

Heads of Departnents : Secretaries : Military 
(Joint Secretary) : J. A. Simi)son, c.i.E. ; 
Financial : F. FI Grist, C.I.E., ; K, Anderson ; 
Political : J, P. Gibson, M. J. Clauson ; 
Economic and Overseas ; A. Dibdiii, C.I.E.; 
W. D. Tomkins, c.i.E., o.n.E., 11. A. F. 
lliimbold ; E.<iernal ; E. 1*. Donaldson, C.M.G. ; 
Services and General and p]stablishment 
Officer : 11. E. Meld, O.B.B. ; Accountant 
General : Sir 8. Turner, C.B.E., E.I.A. ; Burma 
Office : W\ Johnstone, M.c. 

Staff Officers attached to the Military Deparlmcnt : 
Brig. .1. R. Reynolds, o.h.k., ; Lt. Col. M. 
M. Stefenson Lt. Col. J. L. Carter, M.c.: 

1. t.-Col. A. R. Kemsley. 

Government Director of Indian Railway Com- 
panies : R. Mow’ bray, c.i.E. 
lAOrarian : H. N. Randle, m.a., u.vhil. 

President of the India O^ice Medical Board and 
Medical xidvvter to the Secretary of State : Lt. 
Gen. Sir E, W. C. Bradfleld, K.O.I.E., o.B.E., 
I.M.S. (retd.). 

.Legal Adviser and Solicitor to the Secretary of 
State: Sir X. Mol. Kemp, Kt. 

Adviser on Publicity Questions : A. H. Joyc.e, 
C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Superintendent of Records: R. W. AV right, 
M.B.E, 

Svperintendenl, Telegraph and Mail.< Branch : A. 
H. Pope, M.B.E. 


The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is 1 ,808,679 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 890 million of people — nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Indian States is 712,508 
square miles with a population of 98.2 million. 
The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. Tliey 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Rajputana, with an area of Id square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States tike Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of over 
fourteen millions. They include the inhos- 
pitable regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

80 diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible even to summarise 


them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the infiuence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, ao important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Dalhoiisie 
the Government introduced what was called 
vnnexatioD through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudb 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
meut of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; and while we will 
permit no aggrewlon on our dominions or our 
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rights to be attempted with Impunity, we shall 
allow uo encroachmentB on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
inieriml peace and good government." Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area uindcr Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admini- 
stration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling bouse. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On inamy occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross raisgovernment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority; but 
always with the umleviating intention of re- 
storing tlie territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjeett- 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed ovei 
to it by its authorities ; they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indiar 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts foi them in all external afTairs, and at | 
the same time scrupulously respects their in - 1 
ternal authority, "llie suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or bj 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the British 
Government 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states ; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
Interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 


must act so that no just cause of olTence Is 
given by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of disfuite with 
other states. The Indian States maintain 
a fixed proportion of Indian States Forces 
units for eo-operatioD with the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the event of emergencies, and for 
internal security purposes. These units are, 
generally speaking, organised and armed on 
the lines of regular Indian Army units. In 
addition, many states keep up irregular forces, 
maintained almost on a feudal basis. These 
forces do not possess modem arms and equip- 
ment. Although old and unaltered treaties 
declare that the British Government will have 
no manner of concern with any of a Maharajahs* 
dependants or servants, with respect to whom 
the Maharajah Is absolute, logic and public 
opinion have endorsed the principle which Lord 
Canning set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
“Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturbed 
area, nor from assuming temporary charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason lo do so." Of this necessity the 
Crowm Representative is the sole judge 
iiibject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified |)erson8 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
oy the British courts which possess It. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Where can- 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states thenmelves. In the 
larger states the Grown Representative is 
represented by a Resident and in groups 
of states by a Resident, assisted by local 
Political Agents. These Officers form the 
sole channel of communication between the 
Indian States and the Crown Representative 
with the officials of British India and with 
other Indian States. They are expected to 
advise and assist the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
in any administrative or other matters on which 
they may be consulted. 

Not only in preparation for the framing of an 
eventual constitution for the government of the 
whole of India, but also to ensure the enjoyment 
of modern amenities by the subjects of smaller 
States whose rulers do not all have the where- 
withal to provide such amenities, the Crown 
Representative in April 194.^ announced a 
se.heme to attacli the smaller States to some of 
the bigger ones purely for administrative 
j)urposes. The pro(;ess of attachment, which 
was at first confined to the very small States, 
namely, the non-jurisdictional and the semi- 
jurisdictional ones, was in November extended 
to w'liat are called the “Ird and 4th class States. 

Details of the attachment scheme, its repur- 
cussions and sequel in Parliament are discussed 
in detail in the chapter on " Tlic Chamber of 
Princes." 
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AIDES-DE-CAMP 

Indian Princes who are Hon. Aides -de-Camp 
to His Majesty: — 

Hon. Major-Gen. the Maharaja of Eatlam. 
Hon. Col. the IMaharaja of Jodhpur. 

Hon. Col. the Nawab of Palanpur. 


HYDERABAD 

His Exalted Highness the Hizam exercises 
full sovereignty in all internal affairs. He 
grants titles and is the fountainhead of all 
powers retained by him or delegated to indi- 
viduals or institutions. Before 1919, the 
Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
directly responsible to the I^izam, with Assistant 
Ministers, but an Executive Council was estab- 
lished in that year which now consists of seven 
members. 

There is a Legislative Coun(;il consisting of 
22 members, of whom, besides the President 
and the Vice-President 11 are officials. There 
are seven non-official members of whom one 
each is nominated by the Sarf-i-Khas 
Mubarak and the Paigah Jagirs, two each are 
elected by tlie Bar and the Jagirdars and one is 
nominated by the Government to represent the 
interests of the General Public. Two extra- 
ordinary members are also nominated by tVie 
Government, the nomination being based on 
consideration of siiccial knowledge of the subject 
of legislation. The Council assists in consider- 
ing bills and recommending them for sanction 
by the Ruler. 

The administration is carried on by a regular 
system of Departments on lines similar to 
those followed in British India. By the 
193ff Berar Agreement, the sovereignty of the 
Nizam over Berar was re-allirmed, the Iterar rent 
was to continue as before, to be paid by ilie 
British Government to the Nizam, but tlic 
administration of Berar was to continue as before 
as part of the Central Provinces. Tlie State 
(apart from Berar) is divided into two divisions, 
Teliugaiia and Mahratwara, seventeen dis- 
tricts and 153 tuhuius. Local boards arc 
constituted in each district and taiuqa. The 
State maintains its own currency which consists 
of gold and silver coins and a large note issue. 
The rupee, known as the Osmania Sicca, ex- 
changes with tlie British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of 116/10/8 to 100. There is a 
State postal service and stamps for internal 
purposes. 

Finance. — Hyderabad State is by far the 
wealthiest of the Indian States, having a 
revenue in its own currency of aliout 16^ crores, 
which is approximately double that of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, and more than 
double that of any other of the larger States. 
Its finances are in a prosperous condition and 
a total Reserve of 29.47 crores, ajiart from 
the Paper Currency Reserve of 37.05 crores 
has been built up. This consists of separate 
Reserve Funds for Debt Redemption, Famine 
Relief, Inustrial Development, O. S. Currency 
Stabilization, Securities Adjustment, Post-war 
Development .Budget Stabilisation and Deposits. 
The Budget Estimates for the present year 
1354F. (6th October 1944 to Stli (Jctober 1945) 


TO HIS MAJESTY. 

Hon. Col. tbe Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar. 

Hon. Aides-de-Camp to the King (extra) ; — 
Hon. Lt.-Gen. the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 


AND BERAR. 

show an ordinary revenue of 1664.00 lakhs 
and an expenditure of 1356.09 Idfkhs, inclusive 
of large sums set aside for famine, insurance 
and debt redemption. The Post-war Develop- 
ment Reserve is primarily meant for meeting 
post-war needs, but the Budget Estimates for 
1944-45 also provide for a total expenditure 
of Rs.66.00 lakhs wldch includes 10 lakhs for 
rehabilitation of soldiers and artisans returned 
from War, 15 lakhs for establishment of a 
College of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, 
10 lakhs for Industrial Research Laboratory 
and 10 lakhs for new building and equipment 
for Women’s College. The cripital exi)enditure 
programme provides for an exj)enditure of 
91.63 lakhs, whicii includes 3,87 lakhs for 
preliminary survey of largo irrigation projects 
and 100 iakti for railway construction, 8.38 
lakhs for Osmania University buildings, 11.96 
lakhs for Military buildings, 12.20 lakhs for 
Secretariat buildings and 20 lakhs for con- 
struction of Roads. The year opened with a 
cash balance of 430.94 lakhs which is expected 
to be 849.31 lakhs by the end of the year. 

In addition to the muniflcicnt gifts of His 
Exalted Highness tlie Nizam and the contri- 
bution of tlie public and other direct and 
indirect W’^ar expenditure, the State is subscrib- 
ing at the rate of 21 lakhs annually in its own 
currency to the Einjiire’s War Effort. The 
direct and indirect expenditure connected with 
the W’ar from its commencement to the end of 
1353F. (5th October 1944) amounts to nearly 

crores. 

Osmania University, which W’^as established 
at Hyderabad by a Charter in 1918, marks a 
new departure in Indian education as it imparts 
instruction in the Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Law, Muslim Theology, Medicine, Engineering 
and Education through the medium of Urdu, 
English being a compulsory language in the 
B.A. and B.Sc. examinations and examinations 
leading np to that stage. In addition to the 
University College comprising the Faculties of 
Arts, Science, Muslim Theology and Law, 
it has a Medical College, and an Engineering 
College, a Training College for t eachers and a 
W’ omen's College, teaching up to M.A. and 
M.Sc. and Dip.-in-Ed. and M.Ed. standards. 
The University also maintains five Intermediate 
Colleges tw'o in the City of Hyderabad and 
one each at Aurancabad, Warangai and Gul- 
burga. Tlie total number of students in tlie 
colleges of the University is 3,380. The annual 
expenditure is about Rs.26 lakhs. 

Executive Council. — His Excellency Colonel 
Nawab Sir Saidui-Mulk Bahadur, of Chhatari, 
K.O.S.I., K.O.I.E., M.ff.B., LL.D., rresUlent ; Nawab 
Sir Mahdi Yar Jung B.thadur, m.a., (Oxon.), 
Extraordinary Member and Vice-President : 
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Nawab Alam Yar Jung Bahadur, b.a., b.c.l., 
(Bar-at-T^w), Judicwl and Rffornis Member; 
Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur, P.W.T>. and 
Commerce and Indtisiriett Member : Naw ib 
Zaheer Yar Jung Bahadur, Post, Ecclesiastical 
and Lalmir Member ; Nawab Liakat Juiig- 
Bahadur, li.C.S. ; Finance Member ; Syed Moham- 
mad Axam, M.A., lions. (Cantab.), n.sc., F.o.s. 
(London^ Edwation Member ; 0, A. G. Savidge, 
M.A., I.C.S., Itevenue and Polme 

Member ; Penvan Bahadur S. Arvamudu Iyengar, 
B.A., b,T4. ; Medical and Public Health Member. 

Production and Industry. — The iHUunpal 
industry of the State is agriculture, wliich 
maintains 5(1.2 per cent of the population 
The common system of land tciiureis ryo wari. 
About 58 per cent of the total area is directly 
administered by the State. The rest consists 
of i)rivate estates of 11 is Exalted Highness 
the called Sarf-c-Khas and the estates 

of the Jagirdar and Paigah nobles. The total 
Land Revenue is over 3 3 crores. The principal 
food crops are rice, wheat, millets and pulses : 
the chief money crops are Cotton and Oil seeds. 
Cotton is grown extensiv(‘!y on black cotton 
soil. The total area under Cotton cultivatiou 
WJis about 2 million acres in 1944*45. Hyderabad 
is well known for its Gaorani Cotton. It is one 
of the finest indigenous Cotton in India and is 
gromi over an area of 555,000 acres. 

Hyderabad possesses the most Southerly 
of the Indian Coalmines and the whole of tlie 
South India is dependent on them for such 
coal as is transported by rail. These mines 
produced 1,277,154 tons in 1942, hut the oiit- 
put was reduced to 1,067,459 tons in 1943. 

Textiles, Cement, Paper and Sugar are the 
chief industries of the State. There are 6 
large (Jott-on Spinning and Weaving mills 
and 385 ginning and pressing factories. About 
one half of the (doth consumed in the State 
is manufactured locally on hand looms. Besides 
the Shahahad Cement works which i>roduced 
1,72,628 tons of cement in 1943, the question 
of establishing another cement factory at 
Manchcryal is under consideration. The Sirpur 
Pai)er Mills, whose further expansion is under 
consideration, is one of the most np-to-(late 
paper mills in India, It not only supplied the 
requirements of the States in these days of war 
but also helped the Covernment of India and 
the British Indian Provinces to a consideralde 
extent in meeting their requirements. Tlie 
Nizjim Sugar Factory has a cane crushing 
capacity of about 1500 tons. Attached to 
this is a distillery for manufacturing alcohol 
out of milasscs. There arc four cigarette 
factories witli a large export trade. 

During the War several large scale industries 
have sprung up in the State. Note^vorthy 
among them arc a metal works, which has 
been supplying knives and cutlery on a 1 »rue scale 
to the Ordnance Deparliufud, a machin“-tool 
worts, starch factory, a chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical works, a biochemicial and synthetic products 
works, a factory for producing refined oils and 
manufacturing hydrogenerated ghee, a soap 
factory and thn^e glass factor u^s, one of whbh 
will maiinfacturc sheet glass as well. There 
are also tw'o roller flour mills and an Enamel 
works and a Surgical dressing factory. A 


Heavy chemicals factory, a Plastics factory 
a tannery wwka, an oil cloth factory, a wire 
nails products and perfumery works are also 
being started. 

As regards sirudl scale industries it may be 
mentioned that buttons and die-pressiug fac- 
tories of which tliere are 40 at present have 
made a great progress and earn(?d a good repu- 
tation far and wide. Besides a big biscuit 
factory with an appn^ciable export trade, 
there are two power-driver and twelve hand 
worked match factories. 

The number of fa(;tories registerecl under 
the Hyderal)ad Factories Act is 668. 

Taxation. — Apart from the Land Bevenue, 
the main sources of taxation are Excise and 
Customs. Tlie receipts from each are estimated 
for the present year, at 424 lakhs and 210 
lakhs resp(>(t(ively. After these come interest 
on Investments, 55.81 lakhs. Railways 237.37 
laklis, and Berar Rent 29.17 lakhs. The 
Customs Revenue is derived from an ad Velorem^ 
duty of not more than 5 per cent, on all imports 
and exports. Tlie Govi'rnme.nt havti lately 
levied Excess Pri.illts Tax, by ])roinulgating 
an Ordinance called “ lixeess Profits Tax 
Ordinance*," which seeks to impose tax only 
on (excess profits, but not on the normal ])roHts 
or a husiness — the taxable level liriug profits 
in excess of Rs.24,00(). It Is expected t.o derive 
an additional revenue of roughly Rs.80 lakhs 
per year from this source and tlu^ proceeds of 
the tax are to be wholly utilised to ameliorate 
the condition of the poorer secjtioiis of the 
community and low-paid Government servants 
by s\ip]ilying foodstiilfs and other iiecessitl(*s 
of life at reasonable rates. 

Communication. — The State of Hyderabad 
is in the. proud and unique position of having 
within its limits the largest system of railway 
in any Indian Static and of being the pioneer 
ill the field of road transport op(?rated and 
controlled by an Indian Railway Administration. 

State Railway. — 132 mih^s of broad gnage 
line from Bombay to Madras traverse the, 
State ; also 30 miles of metres gauge of the 
Masullpatain to Mormuguo line. At Wadi, 
on the Bombay- Madras line, tli(‘ broad gauge 
system of H.E.H. the Nizam’s State Railway 
takes off and running cast through Hyderabad 
City and Warangal, reaches the Calcutti- 
Madras line at Bezw'ada, a total length of 338 
miles. From Kazijjc.t a link to Balharshah 
strikes north, providing the shortest route 
hetw(*en Madras and Delhi. From Secundcra- 
had the mctr«i gauge Godaveri Valley Railway 
rims nortli-west for 386 miles to Mansnid 
on the main lino of the (Beat Indian PeiiinsuJa 
Ra,ilway to Calcutta. A meti'c gauge line runs 
south from Secundcraliad tlnough Mahbubnagar 
to the border and (ronniiiJts with Dronachellam 
on the Madras and Southern Mjihratta Railway. 
Branch lines exist from Puma to Hingoll, 
Parbhani to Purli-Vaijiiath, Karepalll t^o 
Kothagudium, Vikarabad to Bidar and Purli- 
Vaijnath and Jankampet to Bodhan. A branch 
line of 101 miles from Mudkhed to Adilahtwl 
Is under construction. Tims with branch lines, 
there are now 799 miles of broad gauge and 
665 of the metre gauge in the State. The 
Bars! Light Railway owns a siiort extension 
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of 36 miles from Kurcluwadi on the Bombay- 
]\l..adras line to Tiaturo !n the Osmanabad District. 
li.B.II. the Ni/am’s State Railway was worked 
l)y a Company until April 1930, when it was 
imrehased by H.E.H. the Ri/am's Oovernment. 

An innovation worthy of special mention 
vas the introd notion by IT.E.H. the Nizam’s 
i^tatc Railway in 1940 of broad gauj?e Diesel 
Hail Cars for 3rd class passengers. Th 'se, rail 
oars are the first of their kind provided on 
Indian Railways and tiie design is unique 
in that they ai e stdf propelled and lifted with 
air conditioning eonipraent. 

U.E.JI. the Nizam’s State Railway also intro- 
duced a further innovation by commencing 
in 1938 the installation of Ians in third class 
carriaiges. 

State Road Traniport Services. — "lie 
State of Hyderabad has given a delhiite lead 
in India as a rf siilt of tite comprehensive scbenie 
for the r;o-ordination of Rail and Road transport 
introduced by B.K.Tl. the /tizams Coverninent. 
A small beginning was made in 1932 by operating 
27 vehicles over 280 route miles and at the 
j'losent time )l. E. H. the Nizam’s State 
Railw’ay road motor transport fleet totals .502 
motor V(‘hicl('S operated under the control of 
iho State Railway Administration namely 
292 passenger b'ises (operating ('Ver 4 ,250 miles) 
and 211 goods lorries and departmental vehicles. 

The Rail and Road Transport co-ordination 
iu Hyderabad State luva eliminated wasteful 
eonipetition and provided cheaper and better 
means of traiis])Oit. The State Raih'ay Bus 
Services run to H(di('dul(Ml advertised times 
and tiu; advantages of regular time table serviees 
providing both comfort and realiability have 
Iteen fully realised and appreciated by the 
travelling p»ihlie. 

in addition to the passemger bus services 
o])eraied under the control of H.E.H. tlic 
Nizam’s State Railway Admii>istratioii, goods 
road transport services have also been intro- 


duced by the State Railway in a number of 
districts in Hyderabad State. Several out- 
agencitvs lo<'atcd at important towns and villages 
not served by the Railway system have been 
established for the through booking of goods 
and parcels, the State Railway lorries operating 
between these out-agencies and the nearest 
railway station. 

Goods collection and delivery serviees have 
also been introduced at i7nT)ortant centres. 
Under the.se arrangements goods arc conveyed 
to and from the railway stations, the State 
Railway Road I'ransport Department lorries 
undertaking the collection and delivery work 
to and from nu^rchants’ premises, cartage areas 
having been defined at each place. This sclieine 
enables door to door transport of goods to be 
effected. 

Air Transport Services. — A further develop- 
ment in the co-ordination of all forms of transport 
in Hyderabad State was achievjMl l)y the for- 
mation e.arly in 1938 of an Air l)(?partment 
under the State Railway Administration. 
'Fhls department has l)ecn resjionsiblo for tlio 
training of personned for air line operation, 
for the operation of cliarter services and for the 
loan of macliinc and teclmical staff to the State 
Aero Ulub. 

The State Air Transport organisation at 
Begampet is now providing vital facilities for 
th(i training of Indian Air I’orce ?ilot.s on a 
large scale and only the foresight in building 
lip the ground organisation and technicpie 
for tlie purpose of Air Develojunent luis made 
the present Air Force training centre possiole. 

Education.— In October 1944 (IBa.’VF.) the 
total number of Educational institutions 
excluding University Education wais 5,886 
with an enrolment of 4,27,209 pupils. There 
was a fairly large increase in the number of 
seliools and scholars of tlie i’rimary stage ; 
the increase in the. quinquennium being 528 
and 25,290 respectively. 


MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore la aurrounded on all 
sideo by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It lias two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its own — the hill country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valleys and plains (the inaidan) on the east. The 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles, includ- 
ing the Civil and Military Station of Piangalore, 
and a population of 7,328,896 (1941 census), 
(>f whom 6,612,225 arc Hindus. Kannada is 
the language of the State. 

Hiitory. — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and Interesting. Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. The north-eastern 
poilion of the country formed part of Asoka's 
Kmpire in the third century B.C, Mysore then 
came under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. 
From about the tiiird to the eleventli century 
A.D. Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the 
north-western portion by the Balia vas and the 


I central and the southern portions by the Gangas. 
In the eleventh century. Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century, My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
Empire. At the end of the funrteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of 
Vijayanagar In 1565. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the real sovereignty passed 
into the hands of Ryder All and then his son. 
Tippn Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringa- 
patain,the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty In the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur Til. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed by 
the British Government In 1831. In 1881, the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur 
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under conditions and stipulations laid down In 
an Instrument of Transfer. That Ruler brought 
Mysore to a state of great prosperity. He died 
in 1894, at the early age of 31, and was succeeded 
^ His Highness the late Sri Erlshnarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur, o.G.S.L, o.b.e., who was in- 
stalled in 1902. In November 1913, the Instru- 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a Treaty 
which indicates more appropriately the relation 
subsisting between the British Government and 
the State of Mysore. In 1927, the Government 
of India remitted in perpetuity Rs. lOJ lakhs 
of the annual subsidy which till then had 
stood at Rs. 35 lakhs. A further provisional 
remission of Rs. 5*39 lakhs in the subsidy has 
been allowed from 1937-38, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Indian States 
Enquiry Committee (Financial), 1932. H. H. 
Sri Krishnarajendra Wadiyar died in August 
1940 at the age of B7 and was succeeded by 
H.H. Sri Jaya Chamaraja W'adlyar Bahadur, 
G.S.I. who was installed on September 8, 1940. 

Administration. — Constitutional reforms of 
a far-reaching character w'ere announced in a 
Proclamation of Ills Highness the Maharaja 
on November 6, 1939. These provide for the 
grant of enlarged powers and privileges for the 
Representative Assembly and Legislative 
Council, the widening of the electorate and the 
appointment of the elected representatives of 
the people to His Highness's Executive Council. 

The Representative Assembly and the Legis- 
lative Council w'hich have been hitherto func- 
tioning under separate Acts now function 
under a consolidated law. The term of both 
the Houses has been Increased from three to four 
years. Tiie strength of the Representative 
Assembly is 310. The Assembly la being 
invariably consulted in regard to any legislative 
measure before it is introduced in the Legislative 
Council. The Assembly has the right of 
considering the general principles underlying 
any Bill or any of its provisions and of proposing 
amendments thereto. Tlie powers of the 
Assembly in respect of tlie budget have been 
enlarged by conferring on it the right of ])assing 
resolutions on any of the major heads on the 
budget, provided that such resolutions do not 
have reference to particular grants of appropria- 
tions. Certain heads of expenditure hitherto 
excluded from discussion continue to be so 
excluded except in the case of “ the Military 
Forces of His Highness the Maharaja ” where 
discussion is permitted. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from fifty to sixty-eight, forty-four 
laces being filled by election. The Council 
as a non-official President who will be elected 
by the House after its first term and an elected 
l>eputy Pre.sident. 

Certain provisions calculated to widen the 
electorate for the Assembly and the Legislative 
Council have also been made. 

An important reform designed to enable the 
Legislature more largely to influence the nature 
of the advice and assistance which the Executive 
Council tenders to His Highness, has been the 
selection of two non -officials, from among the 
elected representatives, in His Highness’s 
Executive Council. Such Ministers are eligible 
to hold any portfolio of the Administration. 


I The Mysore Army. — ^The total strength 
of the Mysore Army was 4,018, consisting of 
3,409 Combatants and 617 non-Combatante, 
I at the end of June 1944. The Combatant 
strength of the Mysore Lancers was 767, and 
i that of the Mysore Horse was 125. The strength 
of the Mysore Infantry was 2,653. The expen- 
diture under “ army” amounted to nearly 20- 1 
lakhs of rupees. 

The cost of the Police administration was 
22-92 iakhs. 

Africulture. — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotivari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp. The Beri- 
cultural Industry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists. 
The prospects of the silk industry has been 
bright in view of the international situation and 
the limited Imports of foreign silk. The area 
[ under mulberry during the year ended June 1944 
! was 75,000 acres. The Department of Agri- 
[ culture is popularising agriculture on scleiitiflc 
lines by means of demonstrations, investiga- 
tions and experiment. There are 7 Government 
Agricultural Farms at Hebhal, Babbnr, Marthur, 
Nagenahally, Uunsur, Mandya and the coffee 
experimental station at Balehonnur. A live- 
stock section has been organised which has been 
taking necessary steps for the improvement 
of live-stock. A cattle breeding station has been 
established at Parvatharay-anakere, near Ajjam- 
pur in the Kadur District, with a sub-station 
at Basur. A Serum Institute has been opened 
at Bangalore for the manufacture of serum and 
virus for inoculation against rinderpest and other 
contagious diseases. There are 89 Veterinary 
Institutions in the State under the control of 
the Civil Veterinary Department. 

Medical Relief.— The improvement of 
medical relief and sanitation in urban and 
niral areas has also received special attention. 
The headquarters of every one of the taluks 
in the State is provided with a hospital and 
there are 395 dispensaries and medical institu- 
tions. A scheme of subsidising rural 
practitioners has been in practice and is working 
successfully. 

Water Works and Electricity. — Water-works 
have been established at great cost in 
Mysore and Bangalore. Both these cities (and 
222 towns and villages) are lit by electricity, 
and much has been done in the way of clearing 
out congested areas, providing them with 
** lungs,” opening out extensions, and inducing 
the people to build houses of an improved type. 

Industries and Commerce. — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of indns- 
tries and commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries, deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The following factories are owned 
and nm by Government : — The Government 
Soap Factory, Government Porcelain Factory 
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Govt. silk Weaviii}; Factory, Government Electric 
Factory, Implement Factory, Government Lac 
and Paint Works, the Central Industrial Work- 
shop, and the Government Industrial and Test- 
ing Laboratory, with a section devotea 1.0 the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical drugs and pre- 
parations. The Well-Boring Section which is 
engaged in the drilling of boreholes for meeting 
the requirements of drinking water in the rural 
areas is now under the control of the Bureau of 
Sanitary Engineering, Department of Public 
Health. Mysore is the largest producer of silk in 
India, and the care and development of this 
ii»du8try is entrusted to a Department of Sericul- 
ture. Arrangements have been made for the 
supply of disease-free seed and a central and five 
taluk popular schools have been doing good work. 

With a view to <leuionstratlng and imparting 
instruction in the utilisation of the high 
grade silk produced in the State, Government 
have established a Silk Weaving Factory and 
Dyeing and Fini.shing W^orks at Mysore. 
TIjc Sandalwood Oil Factory at Mysore .started 
on an exporirnentaJ basis is now working on a 
commercial scale. 

The Mysore Iron and Steel Works, are owned 
and run by the Government. The works are the 
second largest of their kind in the British Empire 
and contain the only charcoal blast furnace and 
wood distillation plant in the East. A plant 
for manufacturing steel and steel products has 
been added since April 1936. The slag produced 
by the blast furnace Is now being utilised by the 
newly erected cement plant attached to the 
works. Nearby is also situated the Mysore 
Paper Mills started as a joint-stock company, 
w'hich produce many varieties of paper. Bhadra- 
vati bids fair to become one of the most 
important industrial centres in India. 

A notable feature during the past few years 
has been the coming Into being of several state- 
aided joint-stock companies for the manufacture 
of sugar, paper, ciiemieals and I'crtiliaers, ply- 
wood, implements and tools, spun silk, tobacco 
and coffee curing, electrical batteries, glass- 
making and vegetable oils. 'I’hcre are now 330 
large scale industrial establi.slimeuts in the State 
giving employment to about 86,202 j)ersons. 

A Trade Commissioner in London has 
i>een appointed to look after the interest of 
t he trade and industry of the State. 

Hydro*'E'ectric and Irrigation Works. — 

The river Cauvery in its course through the 
State, has a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the Island of Sivasamudram, and this fall 
was harnessed In the year 1902 for the develop- 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H.P. for supplying power mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore. 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the ** Erishnaraja-sagara Reservoir’*, 
called after the name of the late Maharaja, 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- 
voir, besides providing for the generation of 
electric power up to 46,000 H.P., has brought 


under irrigation about 90,000 acres 
of land situated in an area subject to more or 
less continuous drought. The new Canal 
Works were started in 1927, and the main 
canal is named the " Irwin Canal ” after Lord 
Irwin, the then Viceroy. An area of about 
18 thousand acres under this Canal has been 
brought under sugarcane cultivation and a 
Sugar Factory with a crushing capacity of 
about 2,000 tons of cane per day has been estab- 
lished nearby at Mandya. An up-to-date 
Distillery has been erected as an adjunct to 
the Sugar Factory. Full advantage Is being 
taken of the available electric power for small 
industries and the electrification of towns and 
lift irrigation. 

Tlie construction of a reservoir across the river 
Kumadvathi near Anjanapur, Shikaripur Taluk, 
was completed at a cost of Rs.18 lakhs and the 
reservoir was opened for irrigation. The area 
expected to be irrigated is about 10,000 acres. 
In addition to large new irrigation works In 
progress, the work of constructhig a Reservoir 
across the river Shimsha at Marc-onahalll, K unigal 
Taluk, at a cost of Rs. 22 lakhs to irrigate an 
extent of about 10,000 acres, has been 
completed. 

To provide for the ever-widening demand for 
power for industrial, domestic and town lighting 
purposes, the Shimsha and Jog hydro-electric 
schemes wore sanctioned at an aggregate co.st 
of over 450 lakhs of rupees. The Shimsha Power 
Scliemc has been completed and The Jog Scheme 
is being puslied tbrougb. 

Tlicrc are 6,220 power installations and 50,044 
lighting installations. Tlie total number of 
towns and villages electrified at the end of 
June 1044 was 222. 

Finance. — The actual re. venue receipts and 
disbursements charged to revenue for 1943-44 
were lls. 857*28 lakhs and Rs. 854 *28 lakhs 
respectively. 

Education. — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on Ist July, 1916. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central, Engineering and Maharani’s 
Colleges at Bangalore, and the Medical and 
Maharaja’s College at Mysore, and four Inter- 
mediate Colleges. The colleges are efficiently 
equipped and organised and there is a training 
college for men teachers located at Mysore. The 
Maharani’s College at Bangalore is a college 
for Women. 

There are 47 High Schoolsfor Boys and 15 High 
Schools for Girls, 381 Middle Schools for Boys 
and 66 for Girls. Provision has been made for 
teaching several vocational subjects in general 
with a view to creating an interest in the 
vocations and in order to enable the pupils to 
take to such vocations after their High School 
life. There are 8 Training Institutions for 
training teachers In Middle and Primary Schools ; 
4 of them are for women. The control over 
Primary Education was taken over by Govern- 
ment from the local bodies from the Ist July 
1941 under The Elementary Education Act, 1941. 
There are also schools for imparting instruction 
in Agricultural, Commercial, Engineering and 
other Technical subjects. There were altogether 
8,358 schools at the end of June 1944 with a 
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strength of 473,258 pupils. This gives one school 
for every 3.2ft square miles of the area, and for 
every 793 persons of the population. The total 
expenditure on education was Ks. 81,92,200 giv- 
ing an average of Its. 1-3-0 per head of population. 

War Effort of Mysore State. — The State has 
been contributing to the war efiort to the fullest 
limit of its re.souroes. In )<'cbruary 1940, shortly 
after the outbrecalc of hostilities His late High- 
ness the Maharaja made an appeal to his subjects 
to respond to any call made on them for the pio- 
.seciition of the war and to help tlie cau.se of 
freedom by service or by money. In addition 
to the gifts made from time to time by His 
Highness and ids (iovernment for the purposes 
connected with the war, the people and the 
several industries of Mysore have played their 
part on a scale worthy of tlie traditions of the 
State. The St, ate has contributed so far Rs.ftO 
lakhs in aid of the war etfort, of which contri- 
butions from His Highness’s Privy Purse and the 
Government amount to Rs.ftO lakhs, apart from 
investments in ti»e Defence Loans of the Govern- 
ment of India to the extent of over Rs.C.Sft 
crores. 

The services of the First Battalion, Mysore 
Infantry, were placed at the disposal of the 
Government of India at the outbreak of the war. 
The unit was selected for service with His 
Majc.sty’s Forces overseas. Another Infantry 
Battalion was recently sent for service under the 
Crown. 

When the Defence Department expressed a 
d(!sire to raise a Transiiort Company in the State, 
all facilities were atforded to them for the pur- 
])ose and also for the training of the men. The 
State is also actively co-operating with the 
Defence Department in regard to the recruit- 
ment and selection of suitable candidates for 
emergency commissions in the Indian Army. 


An area of 14,300 acres in the State has been 
made available for the location of military 
camps, prisoners of war camps, hosjiitals and 
other similar purposes. A number of buildings 
belonging to His Highness the Maharaja and the 
Mysore Government have been placed at the 
disposal of the Military authorities. 

Over 90 medical men, including officers of 
the State Medical Department, have joined the 
be.sides four ladies who have joined the 
Auxiliary Nursing Service. 

A Welfare Cluh has been opened in Bangalore 
for the provi.sion of amenities to menibers of the 
Royal Indian Air Force. 

Special facilities have been provided for the 
training of war technicians. The number of 
per.sons trained so far in the State institutions is 
over 2,500. Tlie various industrial concerns in 
the State have executed war orders of the vaJue 
of over Rs.ll crores. 'The Forest Department 
has supplied to the Defence services timber, 
bamboos and oiher articles of tlie total value of 
Rs..20 lakhs. The sericulture indu.stry has been 
reorgani.sed and cxi)anded to unjct tlie demaiid.s 
of war supply, A scheme for the production of 
high grade silk for paiachiites ha.s been under- 
taken at the instance and with the support of 
the Government of India. So far about 198,000 
Ib.H. of iilature silk liave been 8iipi>lied for war 
purpo.ses. 

Dewan. J^radhanasiromani N. Madhava Ran, 
B,A., IJ.L., O.I.K. 

Mininte.n. O Pulla Rcddi, ; M. 

A. Sreenivasan, n.A. ; Dr. T. (L M. Royan, 
M.l). ; O. S. Nasrulla, Shuriff, M.A., LL.E. ; L. 
Siddappa, u.a., li.-B, 

Prenidmt in Mysore. The IIoiTble Lt.-Col. 
V. Gaisford, O.I.K. 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujerat and partly In Kathiawar. It is divided 
into five district blocks : (1 ) the southern district 
of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory ; 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, in 
which lies Itaroda, the capital city ; (8) to the 
north of Ahmedabad. the district of Mehsnna ; 
(4) and to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar 
the districts of Anireli, and (5) Okhamaiidal 
formed of scattered tracts of land. The area 
of the State is 8,17ft square miles: population 
2,855,010, of whom over 89% are Hindus. 

In pursuance of the Government of India’s 
scheme of attachment, about 255 States, 
Estates and Tulukas from the Western India 
States and tiie Gujerat States Agencies have 
l>een attaclied to the State. The total area so 
attached is about ft, 000 stj. miles wdth a popula- 
tion of about ft lakhs. 

History. — The history of Baroda State as such 
dates from the break-up of the Mughal Empire. 
The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat took 
place in 1705. In later expeditions Pilajlrao 
Gaekwar, who may be regarded as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 


tiimself. Songhad was the headquarters. 
After 1723 Pilajiico regularly levied tribute 
in Gujerat. Bisson Damaji It o finally captured 
baroda in 1734, since when it has always been 
in the hands of the Gat k wars ; but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad in 1753, after which the country 
wasdivlded between the Gaekwar and the Peshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji liao was one of 
the Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded in 
turn by his sons Sayaji Rao I, Fattesing^ Rao, 
Manaji Rao and Govind Rao. The last died in 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Rao. A period 
of political instability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 wlien the authority of Anand Rao at 
Baroda was finally estai>ii8hed. By a treaty of 
1805 between the British Government and 
Baroda, it was arranged iytter alia 
that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Findari hordes and Holkar. But from 1820 
to 1841 , when Sayaji Kao II was the Ruler, 
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differences arose between the two Governments 
wlilch were settled by Sir James Carnac, 
Governor of Bombay in 1841. During his rule the 
political supervision of Barocla was transferred 
to the Supreme Grovemment. His successor, 
Khande Kao, who ascended the gadi in 1856, 
introduced many reforms. He stood by the 
British d rin-^ the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
his brother Malhar ]tao in 1870. Malhar Kao was 
deposed in 1875 for “ notorious misconduct ” 
and “ gross miBgovernment,” but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
Col. Phayxe, the Resident, was not proved. 
Sayaji Kao III, a boy of 13 years of age, and 
a descendant of a distant branch of the 
family , was adopted as heir of Khande Kao in 
1875 and invested with full powers in 1881. 
Sayaji Kao III, after a glorious reign of 63 | 
yean, died in February 1939 and was succeed- 
ed by his grandson and heir*apparent Pratap 
Sii\ha, who is the present Kuler. 

Administration. — An executive council con- 
sisting of the Dewaii and (our Ministers carries 
on the administration, subject to the control of 
the Maharaja. 'I'wo of the Ministers are appointed 
from among the non-ofiicial mcnibers of the 
State Legislative Council. A number of depart- 
ments have been formed, which arc presided over 
by officials corresponding to those In British India. 
The State Is divided into live Prants or divisions 
each of which is sub-divided Into Mahals 
and Peta Mahals, of which there are 44 in all. 
Attempts have for some years been made to re- 
store village autonomy, and village jianchayats 
hnve been formed which form part of a scheme 
for local self-government. There is also a 
Legislative Council, consisting of nominated and 
elected members, A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State 
and hears all final appeals. From the decisions 
of the High Court appeals lie in certain cases to 
the Maharaja who decides them on the advice of 
the Huzur Nyaya Sabha. The State Army con- 
sists of 3,924 Regular forces and 3,800 Irregular 
forces. 

Finance, — In 1943-44, the total receipts of 
the State were Ks. 381.53 lakhs and the 
disbursements Rs. 333.70 lakhs. The principal 
revenue heads were : Land revenue Ks. 103.17 
lakhs; Abkari Ks. 55.92 lakhs; Opium 
Ks. 4.46 lakhs; Kailways Ks. 23.22 lakhs; 
Interest Ks. 24.62 lakhs; Tribute from other 
States Rs. 3.9!t lakhs. British currency was 
introduced in 1901. 
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Production and Industry. — Agriculture and 
pasture support 64.6 % of the people. The 
principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, castor-oil, 
rapeseed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, tobacco, 
sugarcane, maize and garden crops. The greater 
part of the State is held on ryotwari tenure. 
The State contains few minerals, except sand- 
stone, which is quarried at Songir, and a variety 
of other stones which are little worked. There 
are 307 industrial or commercial concerns In the 
State registered under the State Companies’ Act. 
There are four Agricultural Banks and 1,359 
Co-operative Societies in the State. 

Communications. — The B. B. & C. I. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda divisions 
and the Kajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
through the Mehsana divi-ions. A system of 
branch lines has been built by the Baroda 
State in all the four divisious in addition to 
which the Tapti Valley Railway and the Baroda- 
Godhra Chord line (B. B. A C.I.) pass through 
the State. The Railways owned by the State are 
about 795 miles in length. The total mileage 
of metalled and fair weather roads in the 
State is 679 and 1517 respectively. 

Education. — The Education Department 
controls 2.701 institutions of different kinds, in 
162 of which English ks taught. The Baroda 
College, the B. T. College and tVic Commerce 
College are affiliated to the Bombay I'uiversity. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes siudi 
as the jungle tribes aiid lower castes. The 
State is pledged to the policy of free and 
compulsory primary education. It maintains 
a system of rural and travelling libraries. 
Twenty three per cent, of the population 
is returned in the census as literate. 1'otal 
expense on Education i.s Ks. 39.40 lakhs. 

Capital City. — Baroda City with the canton- 
ment has a population of 153,301. It contains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and offices ; and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples. The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 

Ruler. — I t. Col. Highness Farzand-i- 

Rhas-i Dowiat-l-Englishia, Maharaja Sir Pratnp 
Sinha Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel, Samsher 
Bahadur, G.o.i.k., ll.m., Maharaja of Baroda. 

iienideut . — The llou’ble Col. C. J\ Hancock, 
C.l.li.., G.n.E., M.C. 

Deivan . — Sir Ilrojendra Lai Mitter, K.O.s.i. 


GWAUOR. 


The House of Sclndia traces Its decent to a 
family of which one branch held hereditary post 
of patel in a village near Satara. The head of 
the family received a patent of rank from Amang- 
zeb. The founder of the Gwalior House was 
Kanoji Scindia who held a military rank of 
Chatrapati Shahu Maharaj. In 172C Chatrapati 
Shahu granted deeds to Puar, Holkar and 
Scindia, empowering them to levy ” Chauth ” 
and ” Sardesmukhi ’* and retain hall the payment 
to their troops. In 1736 Kanoji Scindia accom- 
panied Baji Kao to Delhi where he and Malhar 
llao H olkai distinguished themselves in military 
exploits. Kanoji fixed his headquarters at the 
ancient city of Ujjain» which for the first time 


became the capital of the Scindia dominions. 
During the time of Mahadji Scindia and Daulat 
Rao Scindia, Gwalior played an important part 
in shaping the history of India. Despite partial 
reverses which Mahadji Scindia’s troops suffer- 
ed at the hands of the British in 1780, reverses 
which led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), Scindia's 
power remained unbroken. For the first time 
he was then recognised by the British as an 
independent sovereign. 

In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While he was indulging In ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever which ended his re- 
markable career on 12th February 1791. Him- 
self a military genius, Mahadji Scindia’s armies 
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reached the zenith of their glory under the dis- 
ciplined training of the celebrated French adven- 
turer De Bolgne. Mahadjl was succeeded by his 
grand nephew Daulat Eao in whose service, 
Perron, a military commander of great renown 
played a leading part. The strength of Scindla's 
army was, however, considerably weakened by 
the reverses sustained at Ahmednagar, Assaye, 
Asigarh and Laswari. Daulat Kao Scindia died 
in 1827. Till his death he remained in undisput- 
able possession of almost all the territory which 
belonged to him in 1805. 

Daulat Rao was succeeded by Jankojl Kao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigues and party spirit were 
rampant and the army was in a state of mutiny, 
with the result that it came into collision 
with the British forces at Maharajpur and 
Panniiiar. 

Jankojl Rao was succeeded by Jayajl Rao 
Scindia whose adherence to the British cause 
in the dark days of tlie Mutiny, when his own 
troops deserted him, was unshakable. In 1861 
he was created a Knight Grand Commander of i 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and 
in 1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress. 
Subsequently he received other titles. He 
entered into treaties of mutual exchange of 
territories with tlie Britisii Government. On 
his death on June 20. 1886, he v’aa siicceeded by 
his son Lieutenant-General H. H. Maliaraja Sir 
Madhav Kao Scindia, AUjah Bahadur, o.o.v.o.. 
Q.O.S.I., o.B.E.. A.i'.o. to the King who assumed 
powers in 1894. In 1901 he went to China 
during the war. He died in June 192.6 and 
was succeeded by his son His Highness 
Sir Jivaji Itao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, g.c.i.k. 
During II is Highness's minority the administra- 
tion of the State had i>een conducted by a 
Council of Kegenoy, His Hitrhness assumed full 
ruling powers on November 2, 1936. 

Gwalior has an area of 26,397 sq. miles and 
the population is 4,(X)G.159. Its average rainfall 
varies from 2:^ to 36 inches. The estimated 
g.-oss revenue tor 1944-4.') is Ks. 274 -‘lO lakhs. 

The Killer enjoys a salute of 21 guns and the 
State is in direct relations with the Government 
of India. 

In matters of administration His lliuhness is 
assisted by a Council of Ministers under his 
direct control. The .State Army consisting 
of Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery units is well 
organized and is con.sidered to be the best among 
Indian State Forces. The State maintains its 
own Postfil system and a light Kailway. Educa- 
tionally the State is much advanced. i 

There are two degree Colleges at Gwalior, the 
Capital, including one for women, one Inter- ! 
mediate College at Ujjain, and High .Schools' 
in practically all the districts. There are a few ' 
technical schools imparting education in arts 
and crafts and there is a Public School on tlie 
Gwalior Fort which is run on the English Public 
School lines. 

The political reforirus announced in June 1939 
were further supplemented by His Highness’ 
Proclamation of Sept., 1941. The strength of 
the Praja Sabha which was formerly 85 has now 
been raised to 90, and of this number 55 instead 
of 60 will be elected repre.sentulivcs, tims pro- 
viding for still greater non-omcial element in the 
House. The Praja Babha and Kaj Sabha 


(Upper House) will have Identical powers and 
tlie range of tlielr functions will be co-extensive. 
The communities and interests to which special 
protection has been afforded arc the Muslim 
Community, the Bbils, the Backward classes 
and women. To each of these a minimum 
number of scats have been guaranteed In the 
Praja Sabhu. To Muslims and women seats 
have been guaranteed in the Raj Sabha also. 

Another special feature of the recent reforms is 
that the legislature will have the power of 
discussing tlie constitution as well. 

Since the assumption of Ruling powers by the 
present Maliaraja, commendable activity has 
I been witnessed In all branches of adinlni.strntlon. 
The construction of ilarsi Reservoir costing about 
Rs. IJ crores, the grant of one crore of rupees 
for rural reconstruction and the cstaldishnicnt of 
a Degree College for women as also the sclieme 
for construction of an up-to-date Fiunale Hospital 
are some, of the important beneficent measures 
undertaken during the period, ’J’hc network 
of roads lias been utilized l>y motor bus services 
run by tlie Gwalior and Northern rndia Transport 
Company, and those places which were uncon- 
nected are now being joined with Important 
highways. His Highness also constructed at 
Madhav Sagar a seaplane base wldch serves 
as a halting .station for the boats flying on the 
Imperial Air Line. 

Gwalior maintains an up-to-date aerodrome 
also. 

On the declaration of the M’nr IT is Higlmess 
was one of the first rulers in India to place the 
Army and the resouria'.s of his State at the* 
disposal of Ills Majesty the King-lCmperor. 

Immediately after the outbreak of jiresent 
war Gwalior took steps to sponsor etfectivo 
mea.snres sucli as were taken in Jiritisli India, by 
I)roimjlgat.ing rules for tljc safety of the public, 
registration of European subjects, restriction 
of tlie movements of foreigners, control ol the 
Pre.ss and Price ( ontrol in order to prevent 
prollteering. The pick of his splendid army 
was offered by His Highness to the Briti.sii 
tiovernment. Among tlie army units which 
left tljc .State for 8tT\ ice outside are : — Tlie 
l.st Gwalior Mountain battery, the 2nd Gwalior 
Mountain Battery, Scimlia’s Field Battery, 
the 3rd Gwalior Infantry, the 4th (twalior 
Infantry, Hie 3rd Gwalior Lancers and Gwalior 
Pony Company have left the State for various 
destinations. 

In December, 1943, Ills Highness visited the 
Ea.stern front and irispcctcd British and Indian 
troops including (Jwalior Stale Forces as well 
as American Airfields. 

The 1st Gwalior Infantry ha.s also l>ecn en- 
trusted witii the (lutie.s connected with the war. 
Tlioii8and.s of recruits have bfcn enlisted to 
provide reinfoK'ernents. 'I'liese ar<* trained at 
tilt! Artilicry Trainhig Ct'ntre, Trainitjg Squadron, 
Training Battalion, I'ransport Training Centre; 
and Driving and .Maintenance Training C<;ntre. 
The Army 'J’raining Scliool is training cadets 
I»reparatory to their joining the Indian Army 
'J’raining School for Oflict rs. 

Besides these, handsome cnntrit'utlons have 
i>een made ami large H\iins lnve.sted in the shape 
of war bonds. These have bv now- reached a 
total figure of Ks.79,20, 169- 11-0 only. 
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BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory States of Las Bela and Kharan. 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Ohagai 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marrl- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

* The Kalat State, unlike the other Indian 
States, is a confederacy of partially independent 
chiefs, whose head Is the Khan of Kalat. The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the Higli- 
lands, Jhalawan or the Lowlands, Kachbi 
and Mekran. The Inhabitants are, for the 
most part, Mahommedans of the Sunni sect. 
The area is r>3,UU5 square znUes and population 
253,305 <194 f)- 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognised, while the Khan agreed 
to act In subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushkl and Nasirabad. 

The KJiun Is assisted in the administration of 
the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present 
an officer of the Indian Political Service. The 
Jlesident and Agent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistan cftnducts the relations between 
the Government of India and the Khan, and 
exercises general political supervision over the 


State through the Political Agent In Kalat. 
The revenue of the State is about Us. 20 • 2 
lakhs, out of which the Khan retains a civil 
list of Ks. 3,50,000 per annum. The present 
Khan is Major His Highness Beglar Begi 
Sir Mir Ahmad Yar Khan, G.o.i.E., born in 
1904. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river. 
Area 7,043 square miles ; population 69,067 
(1941), chiefly Sunni Mahommedans. The 
estimated average revenue is about B^. 4 *6 lakhs. 
The ruling chief of Las Bela, known as the 
Jam, is Mir Ghiiiam Qadlr Khan, born in 
1920. The young Jam has studied at the 
Aitclilson College, Lahore. The administra- 
tive control of the State is exercised by the 
Hon’Vde the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Resident and Cliief Commissioner in Baluchi- 
stan, through the Political Agent, Kalat. The 
Jam also employs a Wazir to assist him in 
the administration of the State. 

Kharan is a small State under the Suzerainty 
of Kalat. Area 18,508 sq. miles, population 
33,832. The Chief of Kharan is Nawab Habi- 
bullah Khan, Nausherwani, born about 1899. 
He employs a Wazir to assist him in the adminis- 
tration of*thc State. The Kssident in Baluchis- 
tan exercises general political supervision over 
the State through the Political Agent in Kalat. 
The revenue of the State is about 50,000. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajpntana Is the name of a great territorial] 
circle with a total area of about 134,059 square 
miles, which includes 23 Indian States, one 
Chiefship, one estate, and the small British 
district of Ajmer- Merwara. It is bounded on the 
west by Sind, on the north-west by the Ihinjab, 
State of Bahawalpur,on the north and nortli-east 
by the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India In 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States, 
Cliiefshlpand estate 21 are Kajput, 2 (Bharatpur 
and Dholpur)are Jat, and two (Palanpur and 
lonk) are Mahomed.an. For administrative 
}airpos('s the Indian States are divided into the 
following groups ;“-Ea8tern Kajputaim States 
Aizency 6 States (Bharatpur, Bundi, Dholpur, 
Jhalawar, Karaull and Kotah) ; Jaipur Ageney 5 
States and one estate (Alwar, Jaipur, Kishangarh, 
lonk, Shahpura and I.Awa Estate) ; Mewar 
•and Southern Rajpntana States Agency 6 
States and one Chiefship (Mewar, Dungaipur, 
Itanswara, Partabgarh, Idar ahd Vijaynagar 
■uid the Kushalgarh Chiefship); Western 
lUjputana States Agency of States (Bikaner, 
-lodhpur, Juisalrner, Palanpur, Sirohi and 
i>anta). The chief administrative control 
'f the British District is vested in the Chief 
* orumlssioner, Ajiner-Merwara whose head- 
quarters are at Ajmer ; the Resident for Kajpu- 
ana supervises the relations between the several 
indian States of Rajputana and the Political 
i>‘.ipartmcnt. He has his hl^adquarters at Abu. 


The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Bills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Commonicatioiia. — The total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana 183,269 miles, of which about 
1,000 are the i»roperty of the British Goverumiu i. 
The B. B. I. (Metre-gauge) (Governmeut) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian State railways the more important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwar 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner, the Mewar .State Kly. line from Chittor- 
Gadi to Udaipur and Mar war Junction to Mavli, 
Jaipur .State illy, from Jaipur to Savai Mudho- 
pur and Jaipur to Soharu. 

Inhabitants. — Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation arc engaged in some form oi agriculture ; 
■ibout 20 per cent, of the total population arc 
maintained by the preparation aud supply of 
material substances ; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and commerct' for per ccut. of the popu- 
lation! The principal language Is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribe's, the most numerous 
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are tht Brahmans, Jat-s, Mahajans, Ghamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malis and 
Balais. The Rajputs are, of course, the aristo- 
cracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
V position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Bajput stocks. 

The population and area of the States and 
the British District of Ajmer-Mcrwara are as 
follows : — 


Name. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

in 

1941. 

Mewar and S. li. S. 



Agency. — 



Udaipur 

13,170 

1 ,926,698 

Banswara 

1,606 

258,760 

Dungarpur . , 

1,460 

274,282 

ParUbgarh . . 

873 

91,967 

Kushalgarh (Chief- 

340 

41,153 

ship). 



Jdar 

1,668 

307,798 

Vijaynagar . , 

1,35 

13,942 

Jaipur Age7icy. — 



Alwar 

3,158 

82.3,055 

Jaipur 

15,610 

3,040,876 

Klshangarh . . 

837 

104,127 

Tonk 

2,543 

363,687 

Shahpura 

405 

61,173 

Lawa (Estate) 

20 

2,808 

Western Rajputana States 
A gsney . — 

I 

I 


Bikaner 

23,181 

1,292,938 

Jodhpur 

36,120 

2,565,904 

Jaisalmer 

15,980 

93,246 

Palanpur 

1,794 

316.855 

Sirohi 

1,988 

233.879 

Danta 

347 

31,110 

Eastern States Agency . — 



Bundi 

2,205 

240,374 

Bharatpur . . 

1,978 

575,625 

Dholpur 

1,173 

286,901 

JRalawar 

824 

122,299 

Earauli 

1,227 

152,413 

Kotah 

6,714 

777,398 

British Di»irict. — 

Ajraer-Merwara 

2,400 

583.693 


Udaipar State (also called Mcwar) was found- 
ed in about 646 A .D. The capital city is UdaiF»ur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which Is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the IMchola 
Lake, in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Mewar State Railway, 607 miles north of Bom- 
bay. Lieut.-Colonel His Highness Maharajadhiraj 


Maharana Sir Bhupal ^inghji Bahadur, g.o.b.i., 
K.C.I.B., who succeeded his father the late 
Maharana His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Kateh Singhji Bahadur, o.c.b.i,, 
O.O.I.B., O-O.y.o., in 1930, is the Premier Ruling 
Prince of Rajputana. Major Maharaj Kumar 
Sri Bhagwat Singhji who was born on 2()th June, 
1921, has been adopted as heir-apparent. He 
has married the daughter of His Highness the 
present Maharaja of Bikaner, and has two sons. 
The revenue and expenditure of the State are 
about one crore. Its archa>ological remains are 
numerous, and stone Inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the touthemmost State 
of Rajputana within the Pelitical Agency 
3f the Southern Rajputana States. Area 
1,946 square miles, population 299,913. 
It is thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of Rajputana. Banswara with 
Dungarpiir originally formed a country known 
as Bagar. which was, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, until about the year 
1629, held by certain Rajput Rulers of 
the Ohelot or Sishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent fronn an elder branch of the family 
now ruling In Udaipur. After the death of 
Maharawnl Udai Singhji, tlie Jiuler of Bngnr, 
about 1629, his territory was divided between 
his two sons, Jagmal Singhji and Prithvl Rajjl, 
and the descendants of the two faniilles are 
now the Rulers of Banswara and Diingarpur 
respectively. Where the town of Banswara now 
stands, there was a large Bhllpal or colony 
under a powerful Bhll Chieftain, named Wasna, 
who was defeated and slain by Maharawa) 
Jagmal Singhji about 1530. The name of 
Banswara is by tradition said to be a corruption 
of Wasnawara or the country of Wasna. Others 
assert that the word means the country (wara) 
of bamboos (bans). Nearly three centuries 
after Its foundation by Maharawal Jagmal 
Singhji, Maharawal Bljai Singhji anxious to get 
rid of the supremacy of the Mahrattas offered 
to become a tributary to the British Government. 
In 1818, a definite treaty was made with his 
successor, Maharawal Umed Singhji. Banswara 
has been described as the most beautiful portion 
of Rajputana. It Iof>ks iis iiest just after 
the rains. The principal rivers are the 
Mahi, the Anas, the Eran, the Chap and the 
Haran. 

The present Ruler, Hi.s ITighness Rayan Rai 
.Maharajadhiraj Maharawalji Sahib Shri Chand- 
raveer Singhji Bahadur was born on the 26111 
November 1909. He .sueeeeded his father TIis 
late Highness Maharawal Sir Pirthi Singhji, 
K.O.I.E., on the 7th August 1944 and in 22nd in 
descent from Maharawal .Jagmal Singhji. His 
Highness w’as educated at the Mayo Oillege and 
conducts the administration of the State with 
the a8.sistance*of a Chief Mlni.ster. There Is n 
Legislative Assembly (with a non-official 
majority) of which the Chief Minister is tlm 
President. A High Court has also been estab 
llshed since the year 1940. 

Chief MinihtPT. — Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, 
Ph.D., M.A., LL.n., Bar-at-Law. 

Dungarpur State, representH the Gndl of th(^ 
eldest branch of the Sisodias and dates Its 
separate existence from about the close of the 
12th Century. Samant Singh, King of Chitoi, 
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when driven away by Kirtipal of Jalor, fled to 
Bagar and killed Chowrasimal, Chief of Baroda, 
and founded the State of Dungarpur in 1179 
A.T). The present Ruler is His Highness 
Rai-bRayan Mahimahendra Maharajadhiraj 
Maharawal Shri Sir Lakshman Singhji Bahadur, 
K.o.s.l., born on 7th March 1908. succeeded on 
ISth Novernbei 1018 and assumed reins of the 
adminlstmtion on the 16th February 1928. 
Area : 1,460 sq. miles, Population : 274,000. 

Revenue: lls. 22 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State* also called the Eanthar' 
was founded in the sixteenth century by a 
descendant of liana Mokal of Mewar. The 
tovm of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 A.D. 
by Maharaw’at Partabsingh. In the time of 
Maharawat Sawant Singh (1775-1844), “ Kan- 
thal *’ was invaded by the Maratlias, but the 
Maharawat arranged to buy off the Holkar 
by agreeing to pay Rs.72,7S00 Salam Shahi, 
which were being coined in Partabgarh and 
accepted as le^al tender throughout the sur- 
rounding territories, 'I’he first connection 
of the Stat<i with the Briti.sh Coverurnejit 
began as early as 1804. Holkar. by the 
Treaty of Mandsore, ceded all his rights of 
collecting tributes, etc., from the States of 
Rajputana to the East India Company, as a 
result of which Partabgarh continued to pay 
the former casli payment of 118.72,700 Salam 
Shahi (8ubsc(iueutly eonverted to Hs. 36,350 
British) to the British Government. As it 
has, however, l>een considered to be excessive. 
It has tieen reduced to Rs. 27,500 from the 
year 1937-38. Thepresent Ruler is His Highness 
Maharawat Sir flam Singhji Bahadur, K.o.s.i., 
who was boru in 1908 and succeecied to the 
gadi in 1929. The Ruler enjoys a dynastic 
•alute of 15 Guns and Partabgarh is one of the 
Treaty States enjoying plenary jurisdiction. 
The highest admiiii.strative and executive office 
Is termed “ Mahakrna Khas " where sit His 
Highness and the Dewan. There Is a gradeil 
judiciary under a separate High Court Judge 
who is unconnected with the Executive. Annual 
average revenue Rs. 0,34,500. Area is 889 
square miles, 

Jodhpur State is the largest In Rajputana 
with an area of 36,071 square miles and a ^piila- 
Mon of 2-6 millions, of which 86% are Hindus, 
8-6% Muslims and the rest Jains and Animists. 
The greater part of the country is an arid region. 
It improves gradually from a mere desert to 
comparatively fertile land as it proceeds from the I 
west to the east. The rainfall Is scanty and 
capricious. There are no perennial rivers and 
the supply of sub-soil water is very limited. 
The only Important river is the I/uni. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is tlie head of the 
Rathor Clan of Rajputs and claims descent from 
Rama, the deified King of Ayodhya. Thej 
earlie.st known King of the Clan named Abhi-' 
manyu, lived in the fifth century, from which 
time their history is increasingly clear. After 
the breaking up of tbelr Kingdom at Eanauj, 
they founded this State in about 1212, and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Rao Jodha in 1459. lie abolished the tax 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
pilgrims at Gava. His descendant was the 
famous Rao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
of the time* having an army of 80,000 Rajputs ; 
the Emperor Humayun, when expelled by Sher 


Shah in 1642 A.D., sought refuge with him. 
Raja Sur Singh, son of Raja Udal Singh, in 
recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
a “ Sawai Raja ” with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
and 3,300 Sowars by the Emperor Akbar. 

The administration is carried on with the aid 
of a State Council composed of His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur as President, Lt.- 
Colonel Sir Donald M. Field, Kt., o.i.E., I.A., 
Chief Minister; Col. Maharaj Maharajahdhiraj 
Sri Sir Ajit Singhji Sahib, Counsillor to His 
Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur ; Dewan 
Bahadur Pandit Dharnmnarayanji, B.A., Bar- 
at-Law, (J.I.K,, Deputy Chief Minister and 
Revenue Minister ; Rao Bahadur Rao Raja 
X a r p a t Singhji, Minister-in-\Vaiting; 
De. wan Bahadur K, S. Menon, Bar-at-I.aw, 
Law Memi)er ; Dewan Bahadur Brlj Cband 
Sharma m.a., ll.b.. Development Minister ; and 
Mayor F. Steel, b.a. (Oxon), o.ji.e., Minister 
for Finance and Supydies. There is also a 
Consultative Committee repre.senting the great 
body of Sardars, who hold as much as five-sixths 
of the total area, to aid in tlie adminstration with 
opinion on mutters alfecting customs and usage 
in the country. With a view to associating the 
people of Mar war with administrative problems 
in an increasing degree and affording them oppor- 
tunities of receiving training in the working of 
democratic institutions, Hi.s Highness the Maha- 
raja Sahib Bahadur has sanctioned the establish- 
ment of Village Panchayats in the districts and a 
Representative Advisory Assembly at Jodhpur. 
The Representative Advisory Assembly consi.st 
of 65 mernbeT.s of whom 14 are officials, 41 elected 
members and 10 nominated members (Non- 
offidals). 

The revenue of the State during the year 
1943-44 was Rs. 2,24.34,098 and expenditure 
Rs. 1,. 56. 76, 534 The Jodhpur Railway, extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuchaman Hoad, with 
its branches on all sides in the territories of 
the state, is the principal railway, while the 
B. B. A C. I., Railway runs across a portion 
of the south-eastern border. The famous 
marble quarries of Makrana as well as the 
Salt I..ake at Sambhar are situated in Jodhpur 
territory. 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. The Rulers of Jaisalnier belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna. Jaisalmer City was founded in 
1156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
perpetual friendship with the British Government 
in 1818. In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Gliotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Juisuiujcr 
were restored to the State. The population 
according to the census of 1941 is 03,246. The 
present Ruling Prince is His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraj Raj llajeshwar Parain Bhattarak Sri 
Maharawalji Sir Jawahlr Singhji Deo Bahadur, 
Yadukul Chandrabhal Rukan-ud-D o w 1 a h, 
MuzatTer Jang, Bljalmand, K.c.s.i. Revenue 
about tour Lakhs. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by iiills, of 
which the main feature is Riount Abu, 5,6)50 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chanhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
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of Sirohl was built in 1425. The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhira] Maharao 8hri Sir 
3arup Ram Singh Bahadur, o.o.i.e., k.0.8.1. 
The State Is ruled by the Maharao with the 
assistance of a Council consisting of Chief 
Minister Rao Bahadur Ichhashanker K. Pandya, 
B.A., LL.B., and three other members. Revenue 
about Rs. 19 lakhs. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Raj* 
putaua. It consists for the most part of level 
and open country. It was known to the ancients 
as Matsya Desh.and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
in whose court, the flvePandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Barial 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from Kufih.son of Itama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana. This dynasty In Eastern Raj» 
pntana dates as far back as ninth century A.l). 
Dulha Rai, one of its most early rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 1037 A.l). 
A bout the end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvl Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Prlthvi Raj had given his sister 
In marriage to him. 

The present Ruler Lt.-Col. His Highness 
Saramad-i-Rajahai Hindustan Raj Rajendra 
Shrl Maharajadhiraja Sir Sawal Man Singh, 
Bahadur, Q.O.I.E., Lt.D, was born on 2l8t August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
Raiawat House of laarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present l^fabaraja 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom he has a daughter and a son and 
heir (6. 22nd October 1931). His second 
marriage with the daughter of his Late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Sumer Slnghji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1932 
from whom he has two sons ; tbe first born In 
England on the fith May, 1933 and the second 
born on the lOth December, 1935. Thirdly he 
married the younger sister of His Highness 
Jagaddlpendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, Maha- 
raja of Cooch Behar on 9th May, 1940. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March, 
1931. His Highness was appointed Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army on the 25th 
April, 1931, and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the 1st January, 1934 
and further profnoted to the rank of Major in 
1940. In 1933, E la Highness took his Polo Team 
to England, where it achieved exceptional success, 
setting up a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments. His Highness again visited England 
In 1985, sailing from Bombay on tbe 0th May 
and returning to J^uron the 6th September. 
While in England His Highness was Invested 
by His Majesty the King Emperor with the 


Insignia of o.c.i.E., which distinction was 
oonf erred on him on the 3rd Juno, 1036. 
His Highness again visited England in May, 

1036, returning to Jaipur in August of the same 
year. In December, 1036, His Highness met. 
with an accident while playing Polo and had 
to proceed to Vienna (Austria) In January, 
1937, for expert Medical advice. After under- 
going a course of medical treatment for about 
eight weeka, he returned to his capital in March, 

1037. His Highness left Jaipur on the 10th 
April, 1937, to attend tbe Coronation of His 
Majesty the King Emperor in London and 
returned to Jaipur on the 26th September, 1937. 

I His Highness paid another visit to England In 
1038 flying from Jodhpur on the 8th May and 
returning to Jaipur on the 17tb July. In 1989 
His Highness again visited England, leaving 
on the 19th May and returning to Jaipur on 
the 81st July. In September, 1940, His High- 
ness was attached^o the 13th Lancers at Risalpur 
for training and later went on Active Service 
on the North-West Frontier. In April, 1941, 
His Highness received from His Imperial 
Majesty the rank of Captain in the Household 
Cavalry and thereafter proceeded on Active 
Services overseas. He returned to Jaipur 
on the 6th September, 1941. His Highness 
underwent military training at Dehra Dun In 
1942 and completed the course at tbe Staff 
College, Quetta In 1943. A Chief Court of 
Judicature was established in 1921 which was 
converted into High Court In 1942 and was 
invested with full powers in Judicial matters. 
The army consists of Cavalry, Infantry, Trans- 
port and Artillery. The normal revenue Is 
about Ks. 1,77,60,000 Jharshahl equals 
Es. 1,88,60,000 Kaldar (British Government). 

The population of the State is 30,40,000. 
In area it is 16,682 square miles. 

Kisbangarh State is in the centre of Raj* 
putaua and coasists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other, with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 1,04,156), 
the northern mostly sandy , the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The Ruling Princes of Klshaugarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishau Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udat Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Rajhai 
Baland Makan Maharajadhiraj Maharaja Sum- 
mair Singh Bahadur. He was born on the 27th 
■'anuary, 1929, and is being educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. On the demise of His 
late Highness on the 3rd February 1939, he 
succeeded to the gadi on the 24th April, 193q. 
Revenue about Rs. Um lakhs and expenditure 
Rs. nine lakhs. 

Lawa in Rajputana la ft separate 

chiefship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly i»clonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Took. In 
IS67, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its presemt position. TheThakursof 
Lawa belonged to the Narukn sect of the K ach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakiir, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1928, 
and succeeded to the chiefship on 8Ut December 
il929. 
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Bundl State is a mountainous territory In 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Ruler of 
Bundi is the head of the Kara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti. The State was 
founded fn the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperoiB in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Mahrattas and Pindarics and came under British 
prot.ection in 1813. The present ruler of the 
State is Cajitain Bis Highness Iladendra Shiro- 
manl Deo. Sar Buland Ral Muharajadhiraj 
Maharao liaja liJihadur Singhjl Sahib Bahadur, 
M.C., born 17th March, 1921, and succeeded to 
the, gadi on 23id A])ril, 1945. Educated at 
Mayo College. Went to Police Training College, 
Moradabad, 1040, and attended the Indian 
Civil Service Prol>ationers’ Course at Dehra 
Bun in 1941. Entered the Army in 1942. 
Received the immediate award of the Military 
Cross, April 1945, for eonsplcuous gallantry 
during the attack on Mciktlla. His Highness 
is entitled to a salute of 1 7 guns. Heir apparent 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Ranjit Singhjl. Revenue 
Rs.33 lakhs in 1944. 

Took State.— Partly in Rajputana and 
partly in Central India, consists of six Parganas 
separated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzae clan of the Bunerwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur 
General of Holkar's Army from 1798-1806. 
Holkar bestowed grants of land on him In llaj- 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated Into the present 
State. The present Ruler of the State is His 
Highness Sald-ud-DauIah, War.ir-ul-Mulk Nawab 
Hafiz Sir Muhammed Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur 
Sawlati-Jang, G.C.I.R., who .ascended theMasnad 
In 1930. The administration is conducted by 
His Highness the Nawab In consultation with a 
Council of four im-mbers, ru,. (1) 1). E. Augier, 
O.B.E., Vice-President, State Council and 
Finance Member; (2) Sz. Mohammed .Innflq 
Tawwab Khan, Home Member : (3) Mohd. 

Mir, H.A, (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Chief Judge; 
(4) Syed Nasiruddin Hayder, Revenue Member. 
Revenue .. .. .. Rs. 21,10,775 

Expenditure .. .. Rs. 17,63,068 

Secretary Council . — Maqul Ahmed, B.A. 

Durbar Seereiary to B. H. — Khan Sahib Mirza 
Hamid Ali Khan. 

Shahpura State. -The raUng family 
belongs to the Seesodla clan of Rajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-i-Jehan to Maharaj 
Bujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur. 

The present Ruler la Rajadhiraj Shri Umald 
Singhji Bahadur. The State enjoys a per- 
manent salute of 9 guns and full internal 
Powers. The Ruler Is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right. 

Bharatpur Stale-— Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, almost 2,000 sq. miles 
in size watered by the Banganga and other 
monsoon rivers. 

The rulers of Bharatpur are Jats, of the 


Slnsinwar clan, who trace their ancestry to 
the eleventh century. The family derives Its 
name from its old village Sinsini. Bharatpur 
was the first State in Rajputana that made 
alliance with the British Government in 1803. 
It helped Lord Lake with 5,000 horses in his 
conquest of Agra and the battle of Laswari 
in which the Maratha power was entirely 
broken, and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted in a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force. The Oadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Sahib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Coinberraere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army, the usurper wait 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir, came into his own. 
Bharatpur also rendered valuable service to 
the British Government during the Mutiny. 
During the Great War the Bharatpur Durbar 
gave valuable help to the Imperial Government. 
The Bharatpur Imperial Service Infantry served 
in East Africa and rhe Mnle Transport Corps 
served in all theatres of war except Africa. 

The present Ruler i.s Ills Highness Maharaja 
Captain Shri Biij<‘ndra Sawai Shri Brijendra 
Singh Bahadur Bahadur Jung, who was born on 
l.st December, 1918 and succeeded his father 
in 1929. H, II. was invested with rtiling powers 
on 22nd O<'tober, 1939. He married the young- 
est sister of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore on 
I8th June, 1941. He is giving valuable help 
in men and money to the British Government 
In the present war. The total contributions 
towards the War Funcks upto the end of Decem- 
ber, 1944, amount to Rs. 3,62,525. The State 
has been paying since the beginning of war a 
monthly contrihiition of Rs. 1,000 towards 
H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund The 
State has also invested In the Victory Loan 
lls. 26,85,820. More than 8,000 recruits have 
been enlisted since the beginning of war in the 
Indian Army, besides other technical per.sonnel 
and 050 men, having been sent to the Assam 
Labour Corps. The State has supplied 28,000 
tons of food grains to the rest of India. The 
Bharatpur Govt, furnished one rompany Infantry 
(strength 222) for service outside the State. 
They also undertook to train and furnish one 
section of 59 (Rajputana) G.P.T.Coy., R.I.A.S.C, 
(strength 121) as a unit of the I.A., out of the 
State Forces. One Independent garrison com- 
pany, No. 63 (Bharatpur) Garrison Company, 
out of old and pensioned personnel of the State 
Forces, was also raised as a unit of the I, A. 
The Bharatpur Government has granted many 
concessions to encourage recruitment. 

n. H. tlie Maharaja has placed at the dis- 
posal of the Crown all men and material re- 
sources of the State. One of the brothers of 
H. H. is a Captain in the Second Royal Lancers 
and another is Flight Captain in the Indain Air 
Force. 

Population of the State . , 575,625. 

Area 1,972 sq miles. 

Salute ^ 19 guns. 

Average revenue . . Rs. 42,10,500. 
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Dholpur State* — The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Bajputs in theli 
struggles against the Emperor's OflBcers. Even- 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled near Qohad and 
in 1505 Siirjan Deo assumed the title of Ranaof 
Qohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrattas 
at Panipat, Rana Bhirn Singh in 1761 possessed 
himself of the fortress of Gwalior hut lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October, 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharai Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
possession of Goliad however led to disputes 
between tlie British and Scindia, and in 1806 
the Governor-General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur. Bari. 
Baser!, Sepau and Rajakhera to Maharaj Rana 
Eirat Singh, Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was Bucceeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nebal 
Singh, succeeded to the Qadi. Lt.-Col. His 
Highness Rals-iid-Daula Sipahdar-ul-MuIk 
Saramad Rajhai Hind Maharajadliiraj Sri Sawal 
Maharaj Rana Sir Udal Bhan SinghjI Lokindra 
Bahadur Dller Jang Jai Deo, a.O.I.B., K.c.s.l., 
K.O.V.O., the present ruler, is the second aon of 
Maharaj Rana Nehal Singh and was born on 
the 12th February, 1893. On the death of his 
brother Maharaj Rana Ram Singh, His Highness 
•ucceeded to thegadion March 1911. 

Karauli State.— A State In Rajputana nnder 
the political control of the Resident for 
Rajputana, l>ing between 26® and 27® north 
latitude and 76® 30' and 77® 30' east longitude. 
Area, 1,242 square miles. The river 
Chambal forms the south-eaatern bmin- 
darv of the 8tnte, dividing it from Gwalior 
Scindla's territory : on the west and south-west 
it is bounded by Jaipur ; on the north by Bharat- 
j)ore and on the north-east by Dholpur, The 
State pays no tribute either to the British 
Government or to any other Indian State. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Ruler — Hfs Rlghnes.® MaharajadhiraJ Maha- 
rafa Sir Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur. Yadukul 
Chandra Bhal, K.O.S.I. Heir-apparent: — 
Maharaj Kumar Gnnesh Pal. Chief Member, 
State Council ; Vacant. Home Member : 
MunshI Mangilal. Revenue Member : Thakur 
Raghubar Singh, B.A. Development Member: 
Rai Sahib Babu Shyam Lai Gupta, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Hon. Engineering). 

Kotata State belongs to the Hara Section 
of the clan of Chauhan Rajputs. The early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundl family, of 
which thev are an offshoot. Its existence 
as a separate State dates from 1625. The 
pn^sent lluler is Mejor H. H. Maharao Bhim 
Singhji Sahib Bahadur who was born in 1909 and 
feucceeded to the gadi In December, 1940. 


The Administration is conducted by His Highness 
with the assistance of a State Council of four 
ministers, K. B, L. Seth, i.e.s., Prime 

Minister and Vice-President ; Raj Chandra Sen 
Ji of Kunadi, Home Minister ; Rao Sahib N. V. 
Joshi, Revenue Minister and N. L. lya, B.A., 
B.'E., M.I.B. (Ind.), P.W, Minister. 

The total area of the State is 6,684 square 
miles and its average annual income amounts 
to about Rs, 53 lakhs. The population of the 
State according to the census of 1941 is 777,398. 

Jhalawar State in the south east of Raj- 
piitana consists of two separate tracts. It has 
an area of 813 square miles, a population of 
122,299. and an annual revenue of about 8 lakhs. 
The ruling family belongs to the Jhala clan of 
Rajputs. The present Ruler. His Highness 
Maharaja Rana Shri Hari.sh (’handra Bahadur, 
.succeeded to the gadi on the 2nd September. 
1943. The Ruler enjoys a hereditary salute of 
13 guns. He was born on 27th September, 1921, 
in England where he received a part of his 
education. He passed the Cambridge School 
Certificate Examination in 1941 and received 
T.C.S. training at Debra Dun and Indian Police 
training at Moradabad. An heir-apparent was 
born to him on the 12th June, 1944. 

Detvan . — Rai Bahadur Sahas Diwakar Bhaya 
Shadilal Ji, B.A., ll.B. 

Bikaner State In point of area (23,317 sq. 
miles) is the sixth largest of all the Indian 
States and the second largest in Rajputana. 
The population of the State is 1,292,938 of whom 
70 per cent, are Hindus, 14 per cent. Mahoin- 
inedans, 6 per cent. Sikhs and 3 per cent. Jains. 
The Capital city of Bikaner, which has a popula- 
tion (including the suburbs) of 127,226, is the 
third biggest city in Rajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder Is, for 
the most part, sandy and undulating. The 
average annual rainfall is about 12 inches. The 
water level over most of the State is from 150 
feet to 300 feet deep. 

The reigning family of Bikaner belongs to 
the Itathore clan of Rajputs. The State was 
founded in 1465 A.D. by Rao Bikaji, son of 
Rao Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), 
and after him both the Capital and the State 
are named. Rajah Rai Singhji. the 6th Ruler 
and the first to receive the title of Rajah, was 
“ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Generals ” ; 
and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb in 
1687 in recognition of his distinguislied services 
in the capture of Golconda. The conspicuous 
services of Maharajah Sardar Singhji, who in the 
Indian .Mutiny of 1867 pcrsonalB b*o hihtrooyHS to 
co-operate with the British forces In the field on 
the outbreak of the Mutiny, were acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the 8ub-Tehsil of TIbl, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining Slrsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

The pre.sent Ruler, His Highness Mahara- 
jadldraja Raj Rajeshwar Narcndra Shiromani 
Maharaja Sri Sadul Singhji Bahadur, is the 
22nd of a long line of distinguished Rulers 
renowned for their courage and statesmanship. 
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He born on tbe 7th September 1902 and 
succeeded his father, His late Highnesef'Hahara- 

i a Sii Oanga Singhjl Bahadur, on the 2nd 
^ebmafy, 1948. ^ 

He Is an Honorary Lt*Col. in the Indian Army 
sinoe 1921 and was attached to His Eoyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales’ Staff during the 
latter’s Indian tour in 1921-22. 

His Highness attended the Coronation Hurbar 
at Delhi in 1911 When he was appointed a Page 
to His late Imperial Majesty King George V, 
and has visited Kurope several times. He 
accompanied his father when he ^tended thOj 
Peace Conference In 1918-19 and the meetings of 
the Assembly of the League of Katiohs in Geneva 
in 1924. 

fhe State Forces consist of the Army Head- 
quarters with a strength of 10. Camel Corps, 
known as ** Ganga Klsala ”, with a sanctioned 
strength of 601 including the Band, an Infantry 
Batt^on known as Sadul Light Infantry 873 
strong, a Begiment of Cavalry known as Dungar 
Lancers 342 strong, including His Highness’ 
Body Guard, a Battery of Artillery (4 guns 3.7*' 
How.) 268 strong, and two sections of Motor 
Machine Guns 100 strong. There is also a Camel 
Battery armed with muxzle loading guns. 
Two more Infantry units, In addition to a Guard 
Battalion ->728 strong for guarding the 
Prisoners-of-War Camps, have been raised 
dnrlng the present war, eir., 2nd Infantry 
Battalion, 697 strong, and 3rd Infantry Bittalion, 
862 strong. Two more training units, one 
Infantry Training Battalionv with a sanctioned 
strength of 1014 strong to serve as maintenance 
unit for the 8adul Light Infantry and Ganga 
Biaala serving under the Crowh ex-state and the 
other an Artillery Training Obntre 160 strong 
to serve the Bikaner Bljey Battery on active 
service have also been raised. The total strength 
of the Bikaner State Army is 6,185. 

At the commenoement of the present war 
His late Highness placed the personal services 
of hLs own and those of the Hoir-Appa- 
rent, as well as the entire resouroes of the 
State, at the disposal of the British Government. 
His late Highness, accompanied by Yuvraj 
Kiimar Sri Kami Singhji Bahadur, proceeded on 
active service to the Middle Eiast Front in 
November. 1941. His Highness the Maharaja 
following the footsteps of his illustrious father, 
proceeded on active service to the Middle East 
theatre of war In November 1948, He was 
accompanied by his second son MaharaJ Kumar 
Sri Amar Singhji Bahadur. Again in November 
1944, His Highness the Maharaja proceeded on 
Active Service to the Asaam-Burma Front to 
inspect his State troops, stationed there. The 
Ganga Klsala, the famous Bikaner Camel Corps, 
witl» 45 per cent, over Its original establishment, 
the Badui Light Infantry (Mechah&ed) which was 
reorganised from a S companies basis to i com- 
panies, and the Bijey Battery have proceeded 
outside the State and are serving with His 
Malesty’s, Forces. Due to the war the milttary 
expenditure of the State lias risen from Rs. 8| 
iakhs to lakhs, showing an increase of 260 
per cent, over and above peace time exj»endlture. 

His Hlj^ness enjoys a permanent local salute 
2^ 19 gUns and a salute of 17 funs outside the 
State. 


Her Highness the Dowager Maharani, Sri 
Bhatianiji Sahib, received the Imperial Order of 
the Crown of India on New Year's Day, 1936. 

His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion by a Prime Minister and an Sxeontive 
Council. The post of Prime Minister is held 
by Mr. K. M. Panikkar. 

A Legislative .Assembly was inaugurated 
in 1918, and has ah elected majority; Itordinarily 
meets twice a year. Reforms of far-reaching 
and fundamental importance were announced 
recently. 

The revenues of the State according to 
budget estimates for 1944-46 are: ordinary 
Bs. 2,05,46,414 and extraordinary Rs. 62,32,720 
-^total Rs. 2,67,79,134. 

' The State owns a large railway system, the 
total mileage being 883 06^. The last portion 
of the Sadnlpur-Rewari Chord Line — 87*20 
miles — was opened on Ist March, 1941. 
This extension forms an important connection 
towards Delhi. Another project under con* 
tem^atlon is that from Sri Kolayatjl to Sind 
via Jaisalmer, a distance of approximately 300 
miles. 

Until 1927 there was practically no irrigation 
In the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall ; bnt the construction and open- 
ing in 1927 of the Gang Canal, taken out from 
the Sutlej River, has helped to protect about 
7,87.765, acres of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which it nad 
suffered in the past. 864,284 bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale is going on. Even larger expiations are 
held ont of the Bhakra Dam Project from 
where it is hoped that the remaining level lands 
in the north of the State will be irrigated. 

A coal mine is worked at Palajag, 14 miles 
south from the Capital. 

Alwar State. — The State was founded in 
1775 by Maharao Raja Fratap Sighjl of Macheri, 
with Alwar as its capital, and until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century maintained some- 
what loose political relations with the Moghal 
Court at Delhi. With the final decline of the 
Moghals, relations were opened with the East 
India Company resulting in the State's first 
and most important Treaty with the British 
Government ” Of Offensive and Defenaiva 
Alliance” in 1803. Thereafter various other 
Treaties, Agreements and Engagements have 
been entered into with the British Government 
and several Sanads have been granted the 
State (See Aitohinson^ Treaties). 

The seventh and present Ruler, Captain 
His Highness Bhri Sewal MaharaJ Sir Tej Singhji 
Dev, Bahadur, K.c.s.i., succeeded to the gadi 
from Thana on the 22nd July 1937. 

The State has on several occasions placed 
Its forces at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment. In August 1 900 a detachment of infantry, 
700 strong, was despatched for service in China. 
On the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, 
Ute Alwar Imperial Service Infantry and one 
Squadron of the Alwar Lancers proceeded on 
a<^ive service. When hostilities with Afghanis- 
tan broke out in May 1919, the Alwar State 
Forces proceeded to the North-West Frontier. 


Ihtring the present emergency the State has 
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Infftntry Battalion~-4he Alwar Jey Faltan 
•"-with its reinforcements lor service overseas. 
A section complete with vehicles for the 69, 
RajpntanaG. P. T. Coy. has been provided and 
also one fnll Garrison Company — 62, Alwar 
Gaitison Coy. In the matter of recruitment the 
State has long connections with a number of 
Indian Army Units and since the outbreak of the 
present war a large number of recruits is being 
•ent to these units every month. The State is 
maintaining Its proud traditions and record of 
being the first In Eajputana In the number of 
recruits supplied by it In the Great War of 1014 
as well AS in the present war. 

Palanpur. — Palanpur is a first class State 
with an area of 1,774<64 square miles and a 
jmulation of 8,15,855. The net revenue of the 
State calculated on the average of the last five 
years is about Bs. 16,08,640. 

Uent-Colonel His Highness Zubd-tul-Mulk ! 
Dewan Habakhan Kawab Shrl Taley Ifuhom- 
med Khan Bahadur, o.Oj.a., a.o.t.o., a.d.o., I 
Nawab Saheb of Palanpur, roles the State. 
The Ealing Esmily la of Afghan origin, belonging 
to the Li^ni Stock, and lud established their 


principality in Eajputana in the 14th century^ 
The oonaaotlon with the British may be said to 
have definitely begun from 1617 A.D., when 
Pewan Eateh Khan II entered into relations 
with the East India Company. A considerable 
trade in cloth, wheat, ghee. Wool, hides, castor 
and rapeseeds, sugar and rice Is carried on in 
the State. The capital city of Palanpur is 
situated on the B. B. A C. I. Eallway and is 
the junction station of the Palanpur State 
Bailwsy. Palanpur is a very old settlement of 
which mention was made In the 8th century. 

EAJPUTANA. 

Tht Eon^bU the Betident for Rajjntiana.-^Tbe 
Hon. Lt.-Col. O. V. B. Glllan, c.i.E. 

WssTBBN Eajputana Statxs. 

Political Agcirt.— Lt.-Col. G. B. Williams, M.o. 

Jaipur agency. 

Political Agent. — ^Lt.-Col. H. M. Poulton, o.i.B. 

Eastern Eajputana States. 

PiAitical Agenf.— Lt.-Col. A. A. Eussell, M.O. 

MEWAR AND Southern Eajputana States. 
PolUieal Apcnf.— Lt.-Col. G. Ktrkbride. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision oi 
the Political Officer who Is designated the 
Besldeni for Central India, with head* 
quarters at Indore. As constituted in 1021— 
inat Is, After the separation of the Gwalior 
Eesidency— it is an irregularly formed tract 
^ing in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkhand Agency between 22*-88' and 
26*>10'Noi«iand78*>10'and SS^-O' East and 
the Western oonsisting of the Bhopal and Halwa 
Agencies between 21*-22' and 24^-47' North 
and 74"-0' and 78°-50' East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sections. 
The total area oovered is 51,651 *11 square miles 
and the popuiatlon (1041) 7,584,661. 

The great m^ority of the people are . Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the foUow- 
10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government: — Indore, Bhopal, 
Eewa, Ordiha, Datia, Phar, Pewas Senior 
Branch, Pewas Junior Branch, Samtbar and 
Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal, 
jaora and Baoni which are Hahomedan. 
Betides these there are 60 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Eewa States and the Hirapur and lalgaA Estates 
fhe States and Estates are divided into the 
following groups for administrative purposes : — 
l^kopal Ageney, 12 States and Estates (principal 
States Bhopal, Pewas Senior Branch, Pewas 
Junior Branch) ; Bundelkhand Agency, 88 
States and Estates (principal States Orehba and 
Patla) ; Malwa Agency^ 80 States and Estates 
(prlnoijM States Phar, Jaora and Eatlam). The 
Agesoy may roughly be divided Into two natural 
divisions. Central India West eomprisiog Gie 
former Jpiateau dfvlsloii with tooh hilly land as 
lies OB wti ilde and Central India Bast, com- 
prising the former lowdying area and the Sas- 
im hlliy tracts. The hilly tracts lie along^ths 
TaagM of the Vtodhyas and Satpuras. They ‘ 


consist of forest areas and agriculture Is little 
practised there, the inhabitants being mostly 
members of the wild tribes. The territoriet of 
the different States are moch Intermingled and 
their political relations with the Government 
of India and each other are very varied. 

The following Is the sise, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above: — 


Name. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

1041. 

Revenue. 

Indore . • 

0,034 

15,13,966 

Lakhs 
Rs. 
264. 7 

Bhopal . . 

6,024 ! 

0,05,745 

100 

Eewa . . 

18,000 

18,20,445 

65 

Orchha 

2,080 

8,63,405 

13 

DatU .. 

012 

1,74,072 

18.8 

Dhar . . 

1,800 

2,58,210 

20 

Dewas, Senior 
Branch 

440.50 

89,470 

7.5 

Pewas, Junior 
Branch . . j 

410 1 

83,660 

18. 8 

Samthar 

178 

88,279 

Bi 

Jaora . . . . < 

602 1 

1,16,0.58 

15 


Indore. — The present eminent position of 
Holkar State is the fruition of two oenturieg of 
progressive effort. Indore, the capital of the 
State, is situated on the banks of the Khan 
and Saraswatl rivers, 1880 feet above sea-level, 
and enjWB a salubrious climate all the year 
round. :^idos being noted as an important 
commercial and industrial centre, it is well- 
equipped with various naticm-buildfng Igstitu- 

tiODS. 

History.— The founder of the House of 
Holkar of ludore was Maibar Eao H<fikar. bom 
in 1008. His soldierly qualities broughi him 
to the forefront under the Peshwa. who took 
him Into his servtee and employed him for bis 
eonauetts. By the time the ifamtha power was 
weaaeued at the battle of Panlpat in 1761. 
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Malhar Eao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a military commander. He was 
succeeded by his grandson. On his death 
without issue, his mother, Maharani Devi 
Ahilya Bal, became the ruler and her adminis* 
tration is still looked upon with admiration and 
reverence as that of a model ruler. She was 
succeeded by Maharaia Tukoji I who had been 
associated with her In military administration 
of the State and had in the course of it 
distinguished himself in various battles. He 
was succeeded by Maharaja Kashirao, and the 
latter by Maharaja Yeshwant Eao, his step- 
brother, a man of remarkable daring and stra- 
tegy, which he exhibited in a number of engage- 
ments in which he had taken part. The bril- 
liant success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
against the combined armies of the Peshwa and 
the Sclndia made him dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the indepen- 
dence of Holkar State. During 1804-5 he had a 
protracted war with the British, ending in a 
treaty which recognised the independence of 
Holkar State with its territories. Yeshwant 
Bao died in 1811, when he was succeeded by his 
minor son, Maharaja Malhar Rao II. During 
the Regency which followed, the power of the 
State was weakened by various causes, the most 
important of which was the refractory conduct of 
the military commanders. On the outbreak 
of the war between the English and the Peshwa 
in 1817, some of these commanders, with a part 
of the army, rebelled against the author!^ of the 
State and were disposed to befriend the Peshwa, 
while the regent-mother and her Ministers were 
for friendship with the British. There was a 
battle between the British Army and this 
refractory portion of the Holkar Army which 
ended in the latter’s defeat. A treaty of peace 
and amity was signed in 1818. The internal 
sovereignty remained unaffected. The Treaty 
still regulates the relation between the Grown 
and the Maharaja Holkar. 

Malhar Rao died a premature death in 1833. 
Then f<^owed the administration of Hari Rao 
and his son. In 1844 H.H. Maharaja Tukoji 
Bao ascended tlie godt*, but os he was a 
minor, the administration was carried on by a 
Regency under Sir Robert Hamilton, the 
Resident, as its Adviser. The prosperity of the 
State revived a great deal during this adminis- 
tration and progress was maintained after the 
Maharaja assumed powers in 1852. It was 
interrupted by the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
1857 in British India. This wave of disaffection 
did not leave some of the State troops untouched. 
The Maharaja with his adherents and the remain- 
ing troops, however, remained staunch In his 
loyalty to the British and gave every possible | 
assistance to the British authorities at Indore, 
Mhow and other places, wWch was recognised 
by the British Government. The Maharaja 
effected various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour. On his death 
in 1886 he was succeeded hy H. H. Maharaja 
8hivaji Rao who reigned for 16 years and 
will specially be remembered for his benefl- 
cient measures in matters of education, sanita- 
tion, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties, H.H. Maharaja Tukoji Rao III suc- 
ceeded In 1903 while yet a minor. The Regency 
Admiiiistration was continued till 1011 and it 


effected a number of reforms in all branches 
of administration. The policy of the Regency 
was maintained by the Maharaja. With his 
assumption of powers the State advanced in 
education, including female education, com- 
merce and industrial developments, municipal 
franchise and other representative Institutions. 
This prosperity was specially reflected in the 
Indore City, the popnlation of which rose by 40 
per cent. 

During the World War of 1014-1918 the 
State placed all its resources at the disposal 
of the Britbh Government. Its troops took 
part In the various theatres of war and the con* 
tribution of the State towards the war and 
charitable funds in money was Rs. 41 lakhs and 
its subscriptions to the War Loans amounted 
to Bs. 82 lakhs, while contributions from the 
people of Indore amounted to over one crore. 
This assistance received the recognition of the 
British Government. 

His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao III 
abdicated in favour of bis son. The present 
Ruler, His Highness Maharajadbiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Shree Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, g.o.i.b., iL.n:, was bom on 6th Sept- 
ember 1008. He received his education in 
England during 1920-23 and again at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, from 1926 till his return 
in 1929. He married a daughter of the Junior 
Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in February, 1924, 
and the Princess Usha Devi was born In 1033. 
Her Highness Maharani Sanyogita Bai died in 
July 1937. On 6th July 1948 H.H. married Mrs. 
Euphemia Watt Crane after divorcing his second 
wife. A Prince was born on 18th May 1044. 
His Highness’s educational career at Oxford 
having come to an end, he returned to India, 
arriving at Indore on the 12th November 1929, 
and after receiving administrative training, 
assumed full ruling powers on 9th May 1930. 
Under the direct personal guidance of His 
Highness Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
there has been a progressive increase in the 
prosperity of the State and the well-being of its 
people. 

The administration of the State is carried 
on by the Ruler assisted by the State Cabinet. 
The Prime Minister is the President of the 
Cabinet and the chief executive authority. 
Masbir-ud-Dowlah Raja Gyan Nath, C.i.s., is the 
present Prime Minister. 

Area* Pcpulatioii, Rsvsiiim. — ^The area 
of the State is 9,084* 18 sq. miles and the present 
revenue Rs. 3,30,82,500. According to the 
Census of 1941, the population of the State is 
1,513,960, showing an increase of 14*25 per 
cent, over the Census figures of 1931, 

Constitntioii.— The Maharaja is assisted 
the State Cabinet consisting of six Ministers. 
Tiio Indore Legislative Council was recently 
reorganised and expanded, and it now consists 
of 58 members of whom 37 are elected, and 
8 are nominated non-oflftolals representing 
various interests such as Labour, Harfjans, etc. 
The election is on the basis of joint electorate. 
The Council is given the powers to pass bills 
and resolutions, put interpellations and also 
discuss the Budget. They elect the Deputy 
President, 
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bader orders of HIb Highness e^^y vUlags 
In the State is to have a Panchayat and m 
Buzsuanoe of this order/ already 517 Panchayats 
have been established. They enjoy wide powers. 


The Indore City Municipality is autonomous, 
pass their own Budget and appoint their own 
officers excepting the executive officers. 

j^idncatiMi. — TSducation at all stag^ Is 
directly financed by the State. There nre 
three first grade Colleges in Indore, of which 
the most important— >Holkar College— coaches 
Students for the highest examinations in Aits 
and Science. There are also oounes lor LL.B. 
.and B.Com. A Bill for a separate Holkar 
University Is under the consideration of Govern* 
ment. 


Th^e are 10 High Schools, inclnding 2 for 
girls, 60 Middle Schools and 456 Primary Schools, 
primary education for all cliildren and educa- 
tion for giris up to the Matriculation is entirely 
free, while education for boys is cheap, the fees 
being low and there being a considerable number 
of scholarships and 10 per cent, of freeships. 
Harijan education is free even during the College 
course. 


Compulflo^ primary education has been 
started in Indore City and in the Kemawar 
District of the State. 

The State also maintains a Sanskrit College, 
an Arts and Music School, 0 special schools 
including one for the deaf and dumb. 

A Medical School in Indore coaches students 
for the L.M.P. and L.C.P. & S. courses and It is 
moposed to convert this into an up to date 
Medical Ck^iege, the Holkar State sharing a 
very large part of the expenditure for providing 
facilities for clinical instruction. 

The Institute of Plant Industry which con- 
ducts research work on cotton and other crops 
is another institution of which the State may 
be proud. 

liidiistriM.~-Xudore is one of the few leading 
industrial States of India. Next to Bombay 
Ahmedabad and Cawnpore, Indore is probably 
the most important textile centre In India. 
With nine spinning and weaving mills, the 
loomage of the textile mills in Indore is more for 
instance than that of the whole of Madras 
Province. It is also the biggest distributing 
market for cloth and other commodities in 
Central India and Rajputana. Cloth produced 
in Indore Hills finds a ready market in the Pun- 
jab, North-West Frontier Province, the United- 
j^vlniies and Bengal, and sorts like “ Mazri " 
ure invariably associated with the name of 
Hidore in several countries beyond the frontiers 
of India, ^arees woven by the skilled handloom 
weavers of Maheshwar have been famous 
tli^aghoni India for decades past. The textile 
and other industries of Indore have made a 
Csjr-reaehlng contribution to tlie war effort. 

Factories to manufacture tentage and camou- 
fiage neU have sprung up to assist the war effort 
. in addition to the established textile mills which 
wore geared up for war production. Indore 
also baa foundries with a capacity to produce 
annually about 2,200 tons of coatings, mpuldiugs, 
etc., 124 gaining factories, 20 pressing factories 
and a niuuber of bowery works, an Ice factory, 


a Thymol factory and Glass Works at Rao, 
a Sugar factory at Mehidpur, Oil Mills at Indore 
and Khargone, a dlstULsry that has recently 
started mannlactoring Indian made liquors, a 
Slate Factory at Pinna, which It is estimated 
can produce 10,000 slates per day, besides wood* . 
works and other minor industries. 

Prospecting is being undertaken at Burwaha 
to see whether there is enough iron ore to work 
a smelting fumaoe which existed in the last 
century, hut was abandoned for reasons not on 
record. Samples of the ore have proved to be 
very satisfactory on chemical analysis and 
if the prospecting reveals that there is a substan- 
tial quantity of the ore, an Important basic 
Indostry may soon be established in the State. 
A lease has been given for the working of 
chlnaciay, the quality and quantity of which 
have been definitely established to be good 
enough for the manufacture of potteries in the 
State. A further survey of the Economic 
Geology of the State is contemplated. 

The project for a first-class and large unit to 
manufacture vegetable Ghee and allied chemical 
products is only awaiting the import of machi- 
nery from abroad as also k strawboard factory 
that would produce ten tons of finished 
product per day at Amargarh. A factory to 
manufacture Hume Pipes is expected to mate- 
rialise In a few mouths. 

In view of the fact that avaHabiUty of cheap 
power 1h indispensable for industrial progress, 
the possibilities of a Hydro-electric project 
based on the Cliambal river are being examined. 
A scheme for electrification of the district towns 
has made considerable progress. Additional 
plant for the Indore Electric Supply is expected 
shortly. The establishment of a ]^ant for the 
manufacture of Power Alcohol is also con- 
sidered to be feasible. 

Cottage industries are receiving the sympathe- 
tic attention of the Indnstriee Department. 
The establishment of a Central Yam Depot, 
if nec^»ary with the help of a properly selected 
private entrein^neur has made considerable 
progress, and the starting of an emporium to 
sell the fabrics manufactured by the handloom 
weavers and the products of ot^er cottage 
industries has been sanctioned. Harlans 
among others are taking advantage of the laoili- 
tlee for trailing at the hand-made Paper Factory 
and the Tanning Demonstration Unit. Multi- 
plication of Tanning Demonstration Units in 
the districts and establishment of a large scale 
Leather Works and Tannery are being consi- 
dered. A large plasties project is also under 
investigation. 

Bide by side the policy of assisting IndustrieB, 
Government are follo^g a llb^al labour 
policy. Indore la one of the few places In India 
where standardisation of wages for "textile 
labour has been established and successfully 
maintained. Recently a bonus of 2| months’ 
wages was sanctioned by Government for textile 
workers. Indore led other Industrial centres 
by giving an advance of Bs. 17 per vmrkefr as 
compensation for involuntary unemployment 
due to coal shoitage pending final deolalqn of 
the question on ati AU-Indla nails. 
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Mt^kd iUliff— With a large Central 
H68;^tal with 800 beds and 113 oispenBariee, 
the Hollar State, can compare favourably with 
other i^ogreselve States in the matter of medical 
relief. Tne policy of having no placd In the 
State with a population of 1,000 or over without 
a dispensary has made rapid progress. 

The scheme for a new Central Hospital In the 
City with 600 beds conducted on up-to-date | 
lines, which will also provide clinical instruction 
to the students of the Medical College, at a cost I 
of about 25 lakhs, has made considerable 
headway. 

A T. B. Clinic was opened In 1944 and a 
combined buildlng^tor the clinic, Malharganj 
Dispensary and Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centre is proposed to be constructed imme- 
diately at a cost of about Bs. 6 lakhs. This 
will soon be followed by a T. B. Sanatorium 
with 50 beds on an ideal site near Indore. 

With the help of the Nurses’ Training Fund 
with a corpus of about a lakh of rupees, nurses 
are trained every year at the Central Hospital. 
The Dais’ Training Fund was similarly started 
for training dais for the villages. 

The indigeueous systems of medicine gets 
the fullest support from tlm State. There 
are 35 Ayurvedic and I’nanl dispensaries, 2 of 
them being travelling dispensaries, with a 
Central Pharmacy to supply medicines of a 
standard quality. 

Transport.— The State is traversed by the 
ITolkar State Hallways, the principal station 
of which is Indore, the B. B. <15 (\ I. Railway, 
and the I'jjaiii Bhopal Section of Uie G. I. P. 
Railway. Besides the trunk roads, there arc 
700 miles of roads constructed and maintained 
by the State. A scheme is also under con- 
sideration to have all the roads in the capital 
city cement concreted. 

Improvemout Trust. — The City Improve- 
ment Trust of Indore, working directly under 
the Governnient, la actively executing planned 
schemes for the development of Indore City, 
removing slums, laying out extensions, aiid 
construding new traflac routes. About 2,000 
building sites have been made available by the 
Tnist. Among the most important of the 
recent activities is the construction of two 
arterial roads in tlie city to relieve congestion 
on the main road and to facilitate movement 
of traffic. 

Water Works and Drainage. —The Indore 
Waterworks, constructed at a cost of Rs. 70 
lakhs, provide filtered water which can supply 
up to 8 milllou gallons per day. 

Special mention may be made of the Syi>hon 
Spillways which, apart from being unique, are 
the largest in India. 

The City will also have very shortly a complete 
underground drainage; the mains have already 
laid and construction of Sedimentation 
tanks started. Progress k being made with 
projects for pipe water supply drainage and 
« lectrlftcation of mofussil towns In the^State, 
t>ut of a provision of Rs. 2 lacks from the 
deveJopraont fund headway has been made In 
providing drinking water wella to the villages 
and work in tills connection Is progressing. 
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I Afiicnlture.— An Irrigation Fund has been 
eStaDllshed and a well-staffed Irrigation Depart- 
ment is formulating schemes for large-scale 
irrigation works in the State. This Is intended 
to supplement the activities of the Agricultural 
Department which is already doing considerable 
work in the direction of furthering the prosperity 
of the peasantry by bringing the results of 
modern science to the very door of the cultivator. 

Among the various activities of this Depart- 
ment mention may be made of the cotton 
multiplication scheme which has brought large 
tracts formerly under short-staple cotton now 
under .Tarilla cotton. 

Social Reform.— In the matter of social 
reform the State has made considerable head- 
way. The Child Marriage and Restraint Act 
prohibiting child marriages is actively In force. 
The Indore Nukta and Marriage Expenditure 
Controlling Act, and the Old Men and Minor 
Girls Marriage Act, are being rigidly enforced. 

Following the famous proclamation of His 
Highness of 1938 declaring temples and other 
public places open >^0 the Harijans, Harljan 
uplift is being actively pursued. 

With the help of a donation of a lakh of 
rupees per year given from his privy purse by 
His Highness the Maharaja Holkar about 
200 tenements have been constructed for the 
poor. 

Indore Women’s Senrke* — ^The Indore 
W’omen’s Service was organised about six 
^months ago under the personal leadership of 
Her Highness the Maharani Holkar in pursuance 
of the declared policy of the Ruler that the 
women of Holkar State must not only be given 
equal rights on paper but that definite measures 
should be taken to ensure their receiving such 
rights in practice. The Indore Women’s 
Service has two important aspects. In the 
first place, insistence Is laid upon members of 
the Service undergoing a special training and 
discipline before becoming full-fledged members 
* of the Service. The second and the main aspect 
is that the Service provides employment to 
its members generally on the lines of a properly 
organised Civil Ser\ ice, beginning with the lower 
cadres for the present. The response to the 
inauguration of the Service has beerf unexpec- 
Itedly substantial, and numerous educated 
girls of marked ability have come forward to 
seek independent positions of responsibility 
I in the State service as members of the Indore 
j W'omen’s organisation. In order to afford 
[the encouragement necessary in the early 
st»ages of such a movement, the members of 
the Service receive in some cases salaries on a 
Iraor© liberal scale than the ordinary. The 
aci;ual work already done In the State service 
by members of this pioneer organisation has 
given general satisfaction all round. As tliis 

J urogress is expected to i^e maintained, it is 
ntended to place the aervice on a more stable, 
basis and Introduce in it an element of competi- 
tion and higher standards for admission to the 
Service. For this lead given by Their Highnesses 
tiie Maharaja and the Maharani Hplkar, grati- 
tude is felt by women not only of the Holkar 
State but also of other territories, who are now 
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coming forward in ever-increaBlng numbera 
to play their part in varied spheres in tlie aervioe 
of their country. 

Army.—H. H. Maharaja Holkar’a Forces 
consist of 1 Cavalry Unit of 1 8. 8. Squadron 
and a Training and Depot Wing, 3 Battalions 
of Infantry, an Animal Transport Company, 
an Army Medical Service A. M. T. Unit in 
process of expansion to the strength of a com- 
pany, and a first class State Band. 

- Of the above units one battalion — ^the 
MAHESH GUABDS (Ist Indore Infantry)— 
have been serving under the Crown for four 
years. The same applies to the bulk of the 
A. T. Company. These units are provided with 
reinforcements by the Infantry Training Centre 
ahd the A. T. Training Centre. 

In addition to the above the State has 
provided a complete Garrison Company for 
service under the Crown, eiz. No. 60 (Indore) 
Garr: Coy. It has also furnished a complete 
Indore Platoon for No. 68 (Central India) 
G. P. T. Company. 

War efforts : — On the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, H. H. the Maharaja Holkar placed 
the entire resources of the State, Including the 
State Army and his personal services, at the 
disposal of the British Crown. His Highness 
donated a sum of Rs. 6,(K),000 and placed it 
at the disposal of H. E. the Vlcoroy, to be 
utilised towards war purposes in any manner 
His Excellency thought best. Subsequently, 
His Highn^s and his Government, In keeping 
with the traditions of the illustrious House of 
Holkar and the close ties that bind it with 
the British Crowm, Intensified the State war 
effort and took various measures with a view 
to contributing to the iilraost degree towards 
the effective prosecution of the war. 

The Holkar Transport Corps was deputed to 
Jhansi for undergoing training early in 1940. 
In July 1940, under special ordersof His nighnesB 
the whole of the Ist Battalion was placed at the 
disposal of the Crown and stej» wore taken to 
bring up all Units of the Holkar State Forces 
to full strength. The 1st Battalion of Maiiaraja 
Holkar's sArmy is serving with His Majesty’s 
Forces overseas. 

Consequent upon the despatch of Holkar’s 
Transport and 1st Battalion for service with 
H. M’s Forces, the Malmranrs Ow-n Guards, 
a Cavalry Unit, was converted Into a full 
Infantry Unit. A recruiting caini>algn was 
launched and the following UnilH were or- 
ganised :~-~(l) a training centre for Holkar's 
Transport, <2) a training Company, 432 strong, 
for reinforcements to Ist Battalion overseas, 
as also a reserve of 42 officers, tive selected 
candidates being trained at the I. 8. F. and 
O. T, S. Schools. In addition, the following 
units and personnel were supplied to the Govern- 
ment of India: — (1) a section of M. T. Drivers 
(2) a Garrison Company 166 strong, (8) 10 
signallers, with 100 per cent, reinforcements 
per annum. And a number of other facilities 
were provided, t.g. accommodation, etc., 
to the Matwa Ganison Company. The State 
also undertook to train and supply H. T. rein- 
forcement for 1st Battalion overseas. Three 
centres Were opened for training recruits, under 


the Technical Training Scheme, and already 
772 trained recruits for war service have been 
supplied from the State. 

His Highness's Government are committed to 
incur an additional expenditure amounting 
annually to over Bs. 29 lakhs as a result of the 
war on the Army, Police, Civil Defence, A. R. P. 
and Jail Departments, etc., and over Be. 15 
lakhs on account of deamess allowance granted 
to State servants getting upto Bs. 100 p.m. 
in the Districts and Bs. 120 p.m, in the City, 
and war allowance to all Govemnkent servants 
getting upto Bs. 700 p.m. ' 

With n view to encouraging recruitment for 
war services, His Highness has ordered that 
50 per cent, of the vacancies should be raierved 
for those who have rendered approved war 
service. And the fullest co-op^ratlon is being 
offered to the Government of India in a number 
of other matters connected with the war. 

The scheme regarding tlie conferment of 
emergency commissions was given due publicity 
and a number of candidates have been recom- 
mended. Similarly, applications for other 
kinds of War Services are being forwarded 
both from the State servants and the public. 
Special steps have been taken to effect recruit- 
ment to tne Medical Services for the War, 
Important concessions being announced In 
favour of those in the State Medical service 
or in private practice, who offer themselves 
for war services. Candidates from the State 
were also recommended under the Bovin 
Training Spheme. 

A Holkar State War Front has been set up, 
Ha work being carried out by the Holkar State 
War Front Council, and its propaganda and 
Publicity Sub-Commltteo. A fully equipped 
cine van has been made available for visual 
propaganda in the interior of the State. An 
organisation has been set up to carry on an 
Intensive drive In connection with the Small 
Savings Scheme within tlie State. 

Liberal concessions in land revenue liave been 
made to give impetus to the *' Grow More 
Food" campaign. In order to deal with the 
food problem, Indore was the first in India 
to introduce successful rationing by the coupon 
system. The arrangeraents earned praise from 
all quarters, including the Economic Advisers 
to the Central and United Provinces Govern- 
ments, both of whom visited Indore to study 
the working of the scheme and expressed their 
complete satisfaction. The scheme featured 
in a B. B. C. broadcast as well. All the textile 
mills in the State continue to be engag^ in 
executing very substantial orders of the War 
Supply Department. Tlio State had introduced 
their own system of supplying Standard Cloth 
to the poor population or the State, but even- 
tually Joined the AH India Standard Cloth 
Scheme. 

His Higlmess witli hts characteristic 
for measures calculated to further the 
successful prosecution of the war, convened 
a unique conference at Indore, of all 
the I»atels (headmen) of the State with 
a view to bringing home to the headman 
of each village 4he responsibility resting on his 
shouiders for the defence of his village, inten- 
sification of the *' Grow More Food'* campaign 
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and the building up of the morale of the people. 
His Highness also welcomed the idea of holding 
the first All India War Front Hally at the 
capital of Ids State which was held in 1943 
and proved a great success. The Sixth War 
Services Exhibition was Inaug^irated by H. H. 
the Maharaja on the 28rd October 1048> and 
attracted big crowds. It cost the state about 
Bs. 48,000. 

H. H. recently paid a visit to Persia and 
Iraq to see troops from his State serving In that 
command. 

Under H. H's commands, a vigorous cam- 
paign has been inaugurated to secure the 
maximum number of recruits from all parts 
of the State. Prominent features of the scheme 
are the grant of land, rewards in casli and kind 
to serve as an incentive for enlistment. 

H. H. the Commander-in-Ohlef has sanctioned 
the organisation and composition of the Soldier's 
Boards in the State. Fullest co-operation 
has been shouTi In stimulating the recruitment 
of Indian Women for the Women's Auxiliary 
Corps, particularly for the Naval wing. 

The Indore Crop Control Order has been 
issued to meet the urgent necessity of replacing 
the production of unwanted crops by food 
crops, as a means of increasing the production 
of food grains In the State. 

Liberal contributions in money and kind 
have been made from tlio State, In addition 
to the initial contribution of Bs. 5,00,000. 

Bhopal.— This principal Mahomraedan State 
in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mahommedan States of 
India. The ruling family was founded by Sardar 
Dost Mohammad Khan, Diler-JTung, a Tirah 
Afghan, who, after having served with distinc- 
tion in the army of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
obtained the pargana of Berasia in 1708. With 
the disintegration of the Moghal Empire, Bhopal 
became an independent State. In the early 
part of the 19th Century the Nawab successfully 
withstood the inroads of Sciiidia and Bhonsla, 
and by the agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook 
to assist the British with a contingent force 
and to co-operate against the Pindari bands. 
In 1818 a permanent treaty succeeded the 
agreement of 1817. 

The present Buler of the State Col. His 
Highness Slkander Saulat Nawab Iftikharul- 
Mtilk, Nawab Mohammad Hamidullah Khan 
Raiiadur, o.c.s.r., g.c.t.b., c.v.o., b.a., Air 
Commodore succeeded his mother, Her late 
Highness Nawab Sultan Jahau Begam, on her 
abdication in May 1926. He had previously 
actively participated in the administration 
of the State for nearly ten years as Chief Secre- 
tary and afterwards as Member for Finance 
and Law and Justice. His Highness has been 
♦ilectod this year to be the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

His Hls^ness is assisted in the work of ad- 
lulnistratton by an Executive Council. 

The work of legislation with the right of 
iilscusiing the Budget, moving resolution and 
»Mterpe!la|iona rests with a representative 
Lcgialati^ Council Inaugurated iu 1927. The 


I raiyafwari system in which the cultivator holds 
I his land direct from Government has lately 
I been Introduced. The State forests are exten- 
sive and valuable, aitd the arable area which 
comprises more than two-thirds of the total 
area consists mostly of good soli, producing 
cotton, wheat, and other cereals, sugar-cane and 
tobacco. The State contains many remains of 
great archceologlcal interest including the 
famous Sanchl Topes, which date from the 
2nd Century B. C. and which were restored under 
the direction of Sir John Marshall. Sanchl 
Station on the G. I. P. main line to Delhi adjoins 
the Topes. 

Among other troops, the State maintains one 
full strength Infaptry Battalion. The Capital, 
Bhopal City, beautifully situated on the northern 
hank of an extensive lake, lies on the main 
broad-gauge line between Bombay and Delhi 
and is the junction for the Bliopal-Ujjain 
Section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

The main industries are represented by the 
Bhopal Textile Mills, the Narbada Refrigerated 
Products Co., the Hamidla Match Factory, the 
Sugar Factory of Sehore, the Bhopal Straw- 
board Products and the Central India Chemicals, 
Ltd. 

Rewa. — The largest State in Central India 
Agency, area ; 13,000 sq. miles, population : 
1,820,445 (1941). The Bnlers are Baghel 

Rajputs descended from the famous Solanki 
clan which ruled over Oujrat from the 
10th to 13th Century. During the Mutiny 
the Durbar rendered meritorious services to 
the Crown for which various pargantu, which had 
been seized by the Marathas were restored to the 
Maharaja. 

Dhar.— This State, in the Malwa PollUcal 
Agency in CeDtral India, takes its name from 
the old city of Dhar, long famous as the oapltal 
of the Farmar Rajputs, who ruled over Malwa 
from the 9th to the 13th century and from 
whom the present Rulers of Dhar Poar 
Marathas claim descent. In the middle of 
the 18th century the Ruler of Dhar, Anand 
Rao, was one of the leading chiefs of Central 
India, sharing with the Holkar and Soindia the 
ruler of Malwa. The State came Into treaty 
relations with the British Government by virtue 
of the treaty of 1819. The present ruler. 
Lieutenant His Highness the Maharaja Anand 
Rao Puar Sahib Bahadur, was Inve^d with 
full ruling powers on March 16, 1940. 

There are 13 Feudatories and 9 Bhumias, of 
whom 18 hold a guarantee from the British 
Government. The popnlation of the State 
according to the latest census figure Is 253,258 
and the average Income and Expenditure are 
about 19 and 18 lakbs respectively. 

The Administration of the State Is now carried 
on by His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
awteted by a Council consisting of the Dewan 
M. K. Kher, B.sc., Li.B., who is also the Vice- 
President and two other members (Pandit 
Raghunath Sahai, Revenue Member and 
G. Pandit, B.A., LL.B., Offg. Judicial Member, 
State Council, 

Wab Contributions.— W hen the meseut 
war broke out the Durbar offered to the British 
Government all the resources of the State and 
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His Hteimflsa volunteered his personal services. 
Sinoe then the State has contributed Rs.1,16,000 
towards war purposes, of which His Hlghn^ 
contributjed from his jsrlvy purse lis.OO.OOO 
for the purchase of a Light 1?anlc complete 
with arms, and IU.5,000 towards the Lord 
Itayor’s Air Raid Victims’ Relief Fund. 

Defenoe Bonds of the face value of Rs. 68,000 
along with the Interest-free Bonds of the value of 
Rs. 35,000 have been purchased by the Darbar 
and liberal donations from the Officials and 
public amounting to Rs. 15,000 have been 
contributed to the War Fund, Bed Cross and 
other Funds. Besides this, the Durbar have 
recently invested a sum of Ra. 2,00,000 in 3 per 
cent, loan 1961-54. 

> 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb Bahadur 
lias further donated a sum of Rs. 70,000 towards 
H. E. the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund for the 
purchase of a Spit-fire (Fighter Plane). 

The famous and ancient hill fort of Mandn, 
the capital of several ancient .^ind medieval 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums, 
tombs, palaces, high hills and deep dales, is 
situated in the State at a distance 24 of miles 
from the city of Dhar. 


fiatlani'—Ii the premier Ridput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square 
miles, including the Jagir of Rhera in the 
KUshalgarh Ohiefship, which pnys an annual 
tribute to the Ratlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratanaingbjii, a great-grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Ruler of Ratlam is the recognised head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and crtminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Ratlam Is Major- 
General Hit Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
O.O.I.E., K.O.8.I., K.O.v.Oy A.-D.-O., to Hls Majesty 
the King-Emperor. He was bom in 1880. 
e^lncated at the Daly College, Indore, received 
bis military training in the Imperial Cadet Corps, 
and invested with fnll powers in 1898. Hls 
Highness served in the war in France and Egypt 
from 1915 to 1018, was mentioned in despatmes 
and received the Croix d'Officiers de Legion 
d'Honneur. Attended London Coronation in 
May 1987 as Hls Mu jest's a.-d.-o. Salute: 
IS.guns, local 15 guns. 

H«ir- Apparent. —Maharaj Komar Lokondra 
Singh, born 9tb Kovember, 1927. 

Cfdef Minuttr , — Trlbhovandas J. Raja, M. A., 

Lt.B. 


Jaon State. — This State is the only Treaty 
State in the Blalwa Politicai Agency. Area, about 
602 square miles, population about 1,16,953. 
Jaora is the headquarters town. The Chiefs of 
Jaora claim descent from Abdnl Maji^Ehan an 
Afghan of the Tajik Khe! from Swat. The 
first Kawab was Abdul Ohafoor Khan who 
came in possession of the State about the year 
1808. The present diief is Lieutenant-Colonel 
His Highness Fakhrud-Danlah Nawab Sir 
Mohammad Iftikhar All Khan Bahadur, 
8auiat-e-Jai^. g.b.s., s.o.le., who was bom in 
1888. Hls Highness Is an Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Indian Army. On the ontbreak 
of War, His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur 
placed all the resources of tlie State at tK6* 
disposal of His Imperial Majesty the King 
Emperor, The State has so far contributed 
Rs. 1,61,978-14-6 to the various War Funds and 
invested Rs. 5,09,780 in various War Loans. 

Hls Highness is assisted by a Council in the 
administration of the State as under 

Prmdsftf. — His Highness the Nawab— Ruler. 

Vi&t-'PresuUni and Chief MinUter. — Khan 
Bahadur Syed Bunyad Hussain, b.a. (Alig.), 
(Retired Collector, Punjab), (Political, Finance 
and Police). 

Membm. — Nasrat Mohammad Khan, x.A., 
LL.B.. (Law and Jnidice) ; Sahlbzada Mir Ghulam 
Zainul Abedin Sahib (FAlucatlon and Medical). 
MoM M. A. Ohani Sahib, P.S.E. (Secretary 
P.W.D.) ; Pandit Amar Nath Katju, B.Bc.,xi„p. 
(Revenue). 

A Bigti Court with a Chief Justice and a Judge 
has also been established. 

The soil of the State is among the richest in 
iMtlwa, being mainly of the best black variety 
bearing eioellent crops of wheat, cotton 
and poppy. Tt|e average revenue Is Es. 15 


Batia State.— The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha House. The territory was Ranted 
I by the chief of Orchlia to hie son Bhagwan Bao 
in 1626; this was extended by conquest and by 
I grants from the Delhi emperofs. Tlie prescntRuln 
! Lieiit.-Colonel Hls Illgimess Mkharaja Lokendra 
1 Sir Govind Slnh Ju Deo Bahadur. G.O.i.B. (1932), 
a.C.8J. (1918) who was born In 1886, and suc- 
ceeded In 1 907, married 1902, enjoys a salute of 
15 guns. He placed all hfs resources and hls per- 
sonal services at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government during the Great War and estab- 
ilsbed a War Hospital at Datia. He is a progres- 
sive Ruler and has created a Le^latlve Council 
and Introduced many useful and important re- 
forms in hls State. He is a Vice-President of the 
St. John Ambulance Association and a patron of 
the Red Cross Society. His Highness offered to 
the Imperial City of Delhi the life slse marble 
statue Of Lord Reading, a former Viceroy. He 
has built a hospital in the city named after 
Mrs. Heale and a girls' school named after Lady 
WiUingdon. His Highness is a famous big 
game shot and has bagged more than 215 
tigers and 180 panthers. 


Orchha State,— Tlie Rulers of this State 
.are Bundela fUjputs claiming to be the des- 
cendants of the Gaharwars of Benares. It 
was founded as an Independent State in 1048 
A.D. It is the premier Treaty State of Bundel- 
khand— the other Bundela Princes being too 
cions* of Orchha House. It entered Into rela- 
tions with toe British by the Treaty made In 
1812 A.D. Hls Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap 
Singh, a.0.8.1^ d.0J.«., died In Mardi ijfio 
and has been succeeded by hls Pm^aon His 
Highness Saramad-l-RaJabai, BundelkhaM Shri 
Sawai Mahendjw Maharata Sir Vtndngh Dev 
Bahadur, K.O.8.I., the present Euler. The 
ruler of the State has the hered^“ 
of His Highness 8aramad4<'Bajah 
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khand Maharaja Makendra Sal^ai Bahadur and 
enjoya a ];>erinan6ht aalute o< 16 guns. The 
State has a populaUon of 863^405 and an area 
of 3.080 aquare milea. The capital la Tikamgarh 
30 miles from Lalltpuratatibnon the 0. 1. B. By. 
Orchha, the old eapltal. has fallen into decay 
but la a place of interest on account of ita tnagni- 
floent buildings which were erected by Maharaja 
Bir Singh Dev I, the moatfaihoua ruler of the 
State (1605<1627). The present ruler has in- 


troduced many reforms In the State and has 
brought the administration to an up-to-date 
standard. 

His Highnesa is aasisted in Ihe work of adminis- 
tration by a cabinet consisting of the following;— 

President.— BiB Highness ; Vice President.— ■ 
Kao Haja KiU Bahadur Dr. Shyam Bcharl 
Misra, M.A., P.Litt. (Chief Adviser) ; Members : — 
Vacant ((’hief Minister) ; B. S. Shukla, m.a. , 
I Lii.B. (Fipauee Minister). 


SIKKIM. 


Sikkim le bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the soutb-eaat by Bhutan, on thei 
south by the Britlidi district of Darjeeling and 
on the west by Nepal. The population eonslate 
of Bhutias. l/opohas, and Nepalese. ItJorms 
the direct route to the Chnmbl Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forme the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola 
ran^, which run southwards from the main 
ohain. separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Klnchlnjunga (28,146 feet), one of the 
highest mountains In the world. The Ghola 
range, which Is much loftier than that of Singa 
ilia, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Bajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice Invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 


break of the Nepal War In 1814, the British , 
formed an alliance with the Kaja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Baja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1836 the 
Baja granted the site of Darjeeling to the Britidi 
and receives Bi*- 12.000 annually in lieu of it. 
Sikkim is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and population 121,520, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into -Tibet. A number of 
good roads have been constructed In recent 
years. The present ruler. His HighnesB Maha- 
rajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, K.O.8.I. (1039), K.O.I.B. 
(1923), was bom In 1893 and succeeded in 1914. 
His Highness was InveatBu with full ruling 
powers on the 6th April 1918. The average 
revenue is Bs. 6,20,422. 

Politieal Officer in Sir BasU John 

i Gould, Kt., O.H.O., O.I.B. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends (or a distance of approximately 
190 mi^ east and west along the southern 
slopes of the oontral axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
lieugal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles atid its population, consisting of Buddhists 
aud Bindus, has been estimated at 800,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe oalled 
Tek-pa. but was wrested horn them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth oentury. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotlas invaded 
tiio principaUty of Gooch Behar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Kdon) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compoUed to sign a treat> 
^surrendering tlie Duars to Bhutfm. On hit 
return treaty was disallowed and the Duan 
i^nuexed. Tliis was followed by the treaty of 
1805, by which the State’s relations with the 
(^overnioont of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
iiicut in oouslderation of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on tlie southern borders. This 
oUowanoe wa* doubled by a new treaty con- 
t luded in January 1010, by whloli the Bhuta; 
otise Govomment bound Itself to be guided by 
tiL<j advice of the Briilih Gorerament in togflid 


to its external relations, while the British 
Qbveriiment undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal adrolnlstratiOD of Bhutmi. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mirsion 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road tlirough their country to 
Ghumbi, but their ruler, the Tongaa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
aasisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a E.O.I.E., and he has since entertained the 
British Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, iL.o.8.1., K.o.i.x. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, thei e 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dltarma Bala, known as Shapting Benli^he, the 
spiritual bead ; and the Deb or Depa ^ja, the 
I temporal ruler. The Dharma Baja is regarded as 
I a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
I than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Baja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and bis reincarnation then takes place, always In 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maixe. The military force consists of local 
Uvlss under the control of the different ehiefa, 
Thtf are qt no military value. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


Tho Indian States of the NorUi-West Frontier 
Provinces are Amb, Phulera, Dir, Swat and 
Chitral, The area of the latter three is 3,000, 
4,000 and 4,000 square miles and population: 
110,477, 446,014 and 107,906 respectively. 

Amb State. — Area 225 square miles, include 
!ng trans-border territory, population : 47,016. 

Kuler, Nawab Mohammad f%rid Khan; 
Headquarters, Sh'ergarh (Summer) and Darband 
(Winter). 

Amb State comprises the following territories:— 
The trans-Indus territory, which lies for 
a few miles on the right bank of the Indus 
River, opposite the extreme north-west comer of | 
the Badhnak tract in the Baripur Tehsii of the 
Hazara District, and comprises a few villages 
only, of which Amb is Uie chief. 2. The major 
portion of the tract known as Feudal Taiiawal, 
which lies on the left bank of Indus, and 
occupies the centre of the western half of the 
Hazara District. 

The tate of Phnlera comprises the minor 
portion of Feudal Tanawal. It consists of 
98 small villages with a population of 8,757 
and is situated in Feudal Tanawal. The name 
of the Khan is K. S. Abdul Latif Khan. 

Officer in charge of political relations with 
Amb and Phulera States.— K. 8. Arbeb Mohd, 
Abba? Khan, B,\., I’.c.S. 

Ohitral. — Runs from Lowarai top to the south 
of Ihe Hindu-Kusli range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited In 1885 bv the 
Lookhi^ Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilglt, the ruler 
of C^tral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Aroon-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
tuooession. The eldest son Kizam-ul-Hulk was 


recognised by Government, but be was mur- 
dered In 1895. A war wasdeohiTed by Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the Infidels and 
the iigent at Gilglt, who had been sent to 
Ohitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1, 1896) to their relief. 

The Valleys of which the State consist 
are ei(tremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Hajl 
Mohd. Muzaffar-ul-Mulk the Mehtar of Ohitral 
and Gic foreign policy is regulated by the Political 
Agent at Malakand. The ruler proceeded on 
pU^grimage to Mecca in February 1939. 

DIr.‘— The territories of this State, about 
3,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with 
Bajaur Eud . The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans. Dir is mainly hold by 
Yusufzai Pathana, the old hon-Pathan Inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
I Dir Kohistsn. A motor road has been oonstruct- 
I ed to Dir from Malakand. A private telephone 
line has been erected from Ghakdarra to Dir, 
and a Petrol Pump was installed at Timul- 
Garah in 1939. 

Swat. — The Ruler Is a descendant of the 
famous Akiuind Sahib oi Swat. He consolidated 
his rule in Swat from 1917 to 1922, and was 
recognized by the (ioveruinent of India as Wall 
of Swat in 1920. The area of the State is 4.(XM) 
square miles. The Headquarters of the State 
is at Saidu Sharif about .38 miles from Malakand 
and connected with Malakand by motor road. 

The Wall has since annexed to his territory 
the areas of Kanollya, Bankud, Tljai, Dnber, 
Pa tan, Kaudia, and 8eo in tho Indus Kohlstan. 
He has built forts in these areas and has con- 
nected them by telephone. 

There is High School at Saidu. 

Polilital for Dir, Swat and Chitral^ 

K. B. Nawab Sb. Mehbub All Khan, O.B.K., i.e.s. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes 6] 
Indian States covering an area of 10,644 square; 
miles. Of these, the States of Travancore and j 
(Tochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties.! 
Pudukoital is the initeritance from a chieftain! 
called the Tondlman ; Banganappalie and 
Sandur, two petty States, of which the first is 
ruled by a Nawab, Be in the centre of two British 
districts, and are in the political charge of the 
Resident In Mysore. 


Name. 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

! 

! Popula- 
tion. 

RatimaU^d 
Gross 
Revenue 
in lakhs 
of rupees. 

Travanoore . . 

7,661.75 

1 6,070,018 

632.18 

Coehtn 

1,480 

' 1,422,875 

218.69 

Pudukotlai «. 

|i,179 

438,848 

24.64 


Travancore* — This state, which has an 
area of 7,061 . 75 square miles and a populatioit 
of 6,070,018 with a revenue of lls, 623 lakliH, 
occupies the south-west iHjrtion of the Indian 
Peninsula, forming an irregular triangie with 
Cape Comorin as its apex. The early history of 
Travancore is Jn great part traditional ; but 
there is little doubt tiiat His Highness the 
Maharaja is the representative of the Chera 
dynasty, one of the three great Hindu dynasties 
which exercised sovereignty at one time, In 
Southern India. The petty chiefs, who had 
subsequently set tliemselves up as independent 
rulers within the State were all subdued, and tho 
whole country, included within its boundaries, 
was consolidated and brought imder one rule, t>y 
Maliaraja Martlianda Varma (1729-56). Tin; 
English first settled at Anlengo; a few miles to the? 
north of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars In which the Bast India 
OompAny were engaged in Madura and Tinof - 
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velly, lu the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancoro State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the Bast India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. The present relations of 
Travancore witli the British Government are 
governed by the treaties of 1706 and 1805. 
Under the Treaty of 1796 an arrangement was 
entered Into on a reciprocal basis for the protec- 
tion of Travancore from foreign aggression. 
The Treaty of 1805 is one of perpetual friend- 
ship and allig,ncc" and the oollgatlons of 
Travancore for purpose of defence were later 
commuted into an annual contribution of nearly 
eight lakhs of rupees payable by the State to the 
British Government. 

Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness the Maharaja 
(b, 7th November 1912) ascended the musnud on 
the Ist September 1924. During his minority 
the State was ruled by Her Highness Maharanl 
Setu Lakahmi Bal, o.r., aunt of the Maharaja, 
as Kegent on his behalf. His Highness was 
invested with ruling powers on the 6th November 
1931. Educated privately. Has travelled ex- 
tensively in India, Ceylon, the Dutch East 
Indies and Europe. ITio Andlira and the 
Annamalai Universities have conferred the 
honorary degree of D. Litt. on His Highness 
the Maharaja and Her Highness the Maharanl, 
mother of His Highness the Maharaja. Tiie 
Benares University has conferred tlie honorary 
degree of 1). Litt. on Her Highness tlie Maharanl. 

A Legislative Council was established 
as early as 1888, The Legislature was 
last re-constltuted In 1932, when a bicameral 
body was instituted. The two Chambers, 
vis., the Sri Mulam Assembly and the Sri 
Chltra State Council have a predominant 
elected non-offleial majority. Both Chambers 
possess the right to vote on the annual Budget, 
to move resolutions and ask questions. Both 
Chambers have also the right to initiate legisla- 
tion. The elections to the Assembly are based 
on a wide franchise. Differences of opinion 
between the two Chambers are to be settled by a 
Jolut Committee consisting of an equal number 
of members selected by each Chamber. Women 
are placed on a footing of complete equality { 
with men in the matter both of franchise and 
membership in the Legislatiue. In the more 
important towns and villages there are Muni- 
fiml bodies and Village I^nchayats and Unions 
with a predominant non-oifteial majority 
functioning in Uie Held of Local and Self- 
(iovemment. 

The Stat-e has joined the Indian .State Forces 
Scheme. H. H. The Maharaja is the Colonel-; 
in-Chlef of the Travancore State Forces and 
Honorary Colonel of the 12th Malabar Battalion. 
Ho is also an Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
British Army. The State Is in the forefront in 
the matter of education. According to the 
census of 1041, the percentage of literates on 
total population is 47.1 for the whole State, 68.1 
for males and 36.0 for females ; and the per- 
( outage of Htorates aged 6 years aud alK>ve is 1 
55.0 for the whole State, and 07.0 and 42,1 for 
males and females resp^vely. I 


The prinoipal food-grain grown is rice, but the 
main souroe of agricultural wealth is the cocoa- 
nut, Other crops are pepper, arecanut, 
jack-fruit, sugar-cane and tapioca. Eubber 
and tea are among other important products. 

The State Is rich in forest resources. Besides 
valuable timber like teak, blackwood, ebony and 
sandalwood, there are soft woods and reeds 
suitable for making paper, cardboard and 
artificial silk. Among the mineral resources of 
the State mav be mentioned the valuable 
mineral sands like monozlte, Hmenite, Zircon, 
Kutlle and ZllHmanlte, and the abundant de- 
posits of graphite, mica and kaolin of exceptional 
quality. 

Extraction of oil from copra, spinning of coir 
yam, manufacture of coir mats, matting, rugs, 
etc., weaving of handloom fabrics, production of 
tea and rubber, manufacture of rubber goods, 
ceramic goods, glassware and paper, fabrication 
of tiles, extraction of mineral sands, refining of 
sugar, manufacture of salt, chemical and ferti- 
lizers and prodnetion of aluminium are the chief 
luduBtries pursued in the State. 

Among other industries pursued on a 
cottage industry basis are ivory carving, wood 
carving, coir making, embroidery and lace 
work, plaiting of fancy and utility articles with 
screwpine and palmyra leaves, making of 
jaggery from palmyra juice. 

In November 1936 His Highness the Maharaja 
issued the historic Temple Entry Proclamation 
which has been hailed all over the world as a 
great piece of social and religious reform. In 
1844 His Highness Issued another Proclamation 
abolishing the death penalty provided for 
certain offences under the Travancore Penal 
Code. 

By another Proclamation in November 1937 a 
University designed, in addition to ordinary 
studies, specially to promote technological studies 
and research has been established. 

His Highness is keenly interested in the deve- 
lopment of industries in the State and the 
Inauguration of the Pallivasal Hydro-electrio 
Scheme which makes available cheap power to 
every village in the State marks an epoch in 
the industrialisation of the country. The 
Eubber Factory and the Toy Factory at Tri- 
vandrum, the Ceramic Factory at Hundara, the 
Sri Chitra Mill at Alwaye, the Travancore 
Sugars and Chemicals Ltd., comprising a Sugar 
Factory at Thuckalay, a Distillery at NagercoU 
and a Factory for the manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical products at Trivandrum, the Aluminium 
Factory at Alwaye, the Plywood Factory at 
Punalur and the glass Factory at Alwaye are 
among the foremost Industrial concerns establisli- 
ed under Government auspices with a view to the 
more profitable utilisation of indigenous resources 
and the better employment of indigenous talent. 
Schemes are w-ell under way for the establish- 
ment of factories for the manufacture of cement, 
cane sugar, fertilizers, (Rustic soda, sulphuric 
acid, potassium chlorate, synthetic ammonium 
sulphate, acetic acid and calcium carbide. 
** The Travanc-ore Fertilizers and Chemicals” 
has been started with a capital of five crores of 
rupees, and tiro construction of a fertilize] 
factory at Alwaye for the manufacture of Ammo- 
Inum Sulphate and other importamt Chemicals 
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ii proodediim; upaoe. it^ures for the establish^ 
meat of Kplonliig mllU are also in progress. 
ATtangemento are being made lor t)ie cstabllab- 
ment of a eane sugar factory in Central Tra van- 
core. FacfUtles for long4erm loans to agriottl- 
tnriste and small industrialists are extended by 
ibe Credit Bank establlsbed by Government. The 
nationalisation of the motor transport system of 
the State has ensured an efficient, safe and cheap 
transport with considerable advantage to trade 
and commerce. Government haye also taken 
steps for the development of coastal traffic, and 
a company styled, the Travahoore Steam Navi- 
gation Company, has been started. 

His Highness evinces great interest In matters 
<k>nnect6d wlUi art aud culture and has establish- 
ed at ’j^ivandrum two Art. Galleries known as 
the Chlthralayam and the Renga Vilasom 
Art Gallery, a Classical Dance Centro, an 
Academy of Music and a Broadcasting Station, 

The State Is well provided with roads and 
with a natural system of backwaters, besides 
canals and rivers navigable for country crafts. 
A concrete road 51 mfles long connecting the 
capital with Cape Comorin has been recently com- 
pleted. A line of railway about one hundred 
miles in length cuts across the State from east to 
west and then runs along the coast to the Capital. 
The Capital is Trivandrum. Tliere exists a 
weekly air mall service between Bombay and 
Trivandrum, and Trivandrum and Trlchinopoly 
which Is on the Madras-Colombo Air Mall route. 

War Etferts. — On the declaration of War 
in September 1939 His Highness the Maharaja 

g aced the entire resources of the State at the 
sposal of His Majesty the King Emperor. 
He has presented a trawler and mine-sweeper, 
** H.M.I.S. Travancore at a cost of Es. lakhs 
to the Royal Indian Navy and two fighter 
planes at a cost of Rs. If lakhs to the Royal 
Air Force. He has, besides, contributed 
Rs. 14,80,000 to H.K. the Viceroy's War Fund, 
Ra. 2,00,000 to H.E. the Viceroy's Comforts 
Fund, Es. 00, 000 for Red Cross Work, 

Es, 1,60,000 for Women's War Work, Rs. 25,000 
to the King George’s Fund for Sailors, Rs. 16,000 
to H.B. the Governor’s W^ar Fund, Rs. 10,000 to 
Bt. Dunston's Fund and Ra. 1,000 to General de 
Gsulle’s Fund for amenities to the Frend) 
ndsoners of war. Her Highness Maharani 
S^tt Parvati Bayi has contributed Rs, 1,00,000 
to His Excellency the Viceroy's War Fund and 
also an ambulance car. A branch of the Red 
Cross Organisation has been opened In the State 
with the Dewan, Sachivottama Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer as President. His Highness has also 
sent the first and second infantry units of the 
State Forces (or active service. Generous and 
voluntary contributions have also been made 
by officials and non-officials alike to the War Pur- 
poses Fund. Large quantities of cocoanut shell, 
charcoal, coir goods, including tent components, 
fkbiicatod st^ worim, ceramic ware, rubber 
go^,etc,, have been supplied from the State 
lor War purposes. 

XUswon.^-Sachivottatha Sir C. P, Ramaswaani 
Alyai. KOJI-l., E.0X1.. Lt.1). 

f:aeltla«-*Tliii State on the south-west ooait of 
IndiaSinbottwded by the Malabar District of the 


the territory in right ol descent from Cheraman 
Perumal, vdio governed the whole Country of 
Kwida, inohiding Travancore and Malabar, at 
Yioeroy of the Cnola Kings about the beginning 
of ^he ninth century, and afterwards cstab- 
iisbod himself as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and estabRslied commer- 
cial relations with the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Oallout» they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The Infiuence of the Portu- 
guese on the west ooaat began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth eentury, and 
In 1508 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1769, when the Dntch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calient, who was expelled with the assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore* In 1776, the 
State was oononered by. Hyder All, to whom 
It remained tributary ^nd subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was oodcluded in 1701 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Hi^ness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for Ms territories which were then 
In the possession of Tippu and to pay a 
subsidy. 

On the demise of His Highness Sri Kerala 
Varma, o.o.i.B,, His Highness Sri Ravi Varma 
succeeded to the ga4i and was duly Installed as 
Maharaja on J.4th November 1943. The State is 
governed by His Highness the Maharaja, and the 
executive authority Is exercised by His Highness 
through the Diwan In relation to “ reserved 
subjects " and through the Minister appointed 
under the Government of Cochin Act, In relation 
to "transferred subjects." The forests of Cochin 
form one of its most valuable assets. They 
abound in teak, ebony, blackwood, and other 
valuable trees. Rice is the chief cultivation. 
Cocoannts are largely raised in the sandy tracts 
and their products form the clUef exports of the 
State. Communications by road and back- 
waters are good, and the State owns a line of 
railway from Bhoranore to 'Cochin Harbour 
Terminus, and a Forest Steam Tramway used 
in developing the forests. 

lieHdent for Meutnu Lt.-Col. C, G. N. 

Edwards, o.l.B. 

Pudtikkottal. — (Area 1179 square Miles ; 
Population 4,38,348). This State is bounded on 
the north and west by Trlchinopoly, on the 
south by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore. 
There are evidences of pre-hi^rio settlements 
all over the State and some villages wre men- 
tioned in Tamil works of the early centuries yl 
Christian the era. In early times, a part of 
the State belonged to the Cbola Kings and the 
southern part to the Pandya Kings of Madura. 

A large part of the State was under FaBava 
rule from the 7th Century A.D. until the estab- 
lishment by Vijayal^a, in the 9th Century, of 
the Second Ghma Empire. When the Chola 
power declined, t)m country was ruled for some 
time by the Hoysalas and, later, was added to 
the second Pandyan Entire. In the lith 


ICadraa Preildeney and the State of TravaneureJ Centhry, it waa toeluded in the Vijayanagar 
Very little U knows ol its early hlitory, Ae- Empire and from the lOtb Century forinsd part 
eon&ig to tradElon, tile Rajee of GoMiin bold I of toe Nayak Kingdom of Madura. The Btate 
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Idtlch £(i !iacriptt<Mi8, temi^9 and art toeaitireB 
to all dynlMlM. Towards the 
oloaa 17th CantW, the Tondiman chief 

of Amhukoil, now a village la the State, whoee 
ancegtora had migrated from Tlrupati, got 
poaaeaeioa of modera Pudakkottai town and 
zonnded the State. The State expanded i 
to its preacnt limits in the 18th Century. ; 
Relationfl with the English began during the 
Garnatle Wars. Boring we siege of Triohixmpoly 
by the iPreneh in 1762, the Tondiman of the time 
did good service to the Com^ny's eanse by 
sending them provisions, although his own 
coOntry was, on at least one occasion, ravaged as 
a consequeiioe of his fidelity to the English. In 
1768, he sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yutnf. the Company's sepoy commandant, 
in settling the Madura and TInnevelly countries. 
Subsequently, be was of much service in the 
wars with Hyder All and Tippu Sultan. His 
services were rewarded by a grant of territory 
subject to the conditions that it should 
not be alienated (18(M). Apart from that, there 
is no teeaty or arrangement with the Bala. His 
Highness Sri Brlhadomba Das Baja Bafagopala 
Tondiman Bahadur, the present ruler was 
installed as Baja on 19th Kovember, 1928. He 
was Invested with ruling powers on 17th January 
1944. He is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of a Dewan and two Councillors. 
The various departments are constituted on the 
British Indian moddl. The main occupation of 
the people is agriculture ; the principal food 
crops are ragi and rice, and pulses are largely 
grown. The forests which cover about l/7tn 
of the State contain onlv small timber. The 
State is well provided with roads. The main 
line of the South Indian Hallway from Madras 
to Dannshkodl, which forms the shortest route 
to Ceylon passes through the State. Puduk- 
kottai is the only municipal Town. 

Henideni for thn Madras Stated. — It.-Col. 
C. G. B. Edwards, o.i.K. 

BanianapaUe* — This state, area 276 
square miles, is in two detached portions which 
in the IStb century passed from Hyderabad 
to Mysore and hack again to Hyderabad. The 
control over it was ceded to the Madras Govern- 
ment by the Nisam in 1800. The present Bnler 
is Kawab Mir Fasle-e-AU-Ehan Bahadur, who 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns and is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes in bis own right. The 
Nawab pays no tribute to the Crown and main- 
tains no military force. The chief food-grain Is 
cholani. The revenue of the State is nearly 
H lal^. The State has been transferred from 
the pt^ilcal clmrge of the Eeaideut for the 
Madias States to that of the Hon'ble the Besident 
iu Mysme on 1st January 1989. 

BstWsnf.— The Hon'ble Lleut.-Colonel P. 
Gaisiord, o.i.s. 

Bstsan.— Eao Bahadur E. Erlshnamachariar, 

b.a. 

SaBdiir.>~Sandur is the only Mahratta State 
in South India and is In political relations with 
the Government of India tbrongh the EeMdmit 
in Mykire. The State was conquered early 
in ^ eijthteenth century by Slddoji 
Itao, ancestor of the present Euler 
from a poUgar of the Bedar tribe. During the 
Gme of Eli son and sueoesior, Morar Eao, the 
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State reached the zenith of Its territorial ex^ 
nansion., In the Carnatic and Mynortr wars 
Morar Bao was the staunches ally of the British 
The State came into political relations with 
the British in 1818. In 1876 the proper style of 
address of the Euler was acknowledged by the 
Government of India. This Is one of the 148 
important States which received Canning's 
Sanad of Adoption in 1882. The Euler also has 
vested inter^ts in Gajendragad, a jaghlr in 
Bombay Presidency, held on his behalf by 
certain junior members of his family. The State 
pays no tribute to the Crown. The Euler is the 
fountain-head of all authority — ^judicial, legisla- 
tive and executive — and exercises powers of 
life and death. He has established an 
Independent Chief Court presided over by the 
seniormost member of the Madras Judicial 
service, whose services have been lent to the 
State under a special arrangement with the 
Mkdras GdVernment. There is a State Council 
to initiate all legislative measures and an Execu- 
tive Council in charge of the administration- 
The Baler has revived the ancient institution 
of ^e Daibar to function as an active participant 
in the governance of the State. 

An educational institution, Shri Chatrapathl 
Shivaji Vidyamandir, provides both moral and 
physical education and also imparts instructions 
upto the Matriculation standard. The State 
also provides for the upkeep of a Technical 
Training Centre at Eamgad, the chief hlU 
station of the State. * 

Sandur State holds extensive and excellent 
depoeits of very important economic minerals, 
especially manganese and iron. Dr. N. Jayara- 
man, p.sc., of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, is of the opinion that the manganese 
ore in the State, eepecialiy in certain localities, 
is very rich in manganese and contains a high 

E ntage of pyrolnslte. Anu Ghosh of 
al is of the opinion that " area for area 
ur deposits probably contain the largest 
manganese reserves so far found.” Sandur 
manganese was formerly exported larg^y to 
Continental markets, maimy to Belgo-Luxembnrg 
consumers, to the. United Kingdom and Japan 
and commanded first grade unit prices from 
Continental buyers. It has been found to 
be very useful in the manufacture of ferro- 
manganese. Dr. Krishnaswamy of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, is of opinion 
that Sandur kaolin "is of exceptionally good 
quality and appears to be suitable for application 
in the paper industry or for high quality porce- 
laiu and refractory manufacture.” 

The State has alk> extensive deposits of 
red and yellow oxide of iron which have been 
found to be very useful in the manufacture 
of paints by leading firms in Bombay and 
Calcutta, who import this commodity in large 
quantities. The gold quartz found in the area 
in t^e vicinity of Taranagarl contains indications 
of promising reefs at very moderate 
depths. Enormous quantities of high grade 
jasper, most lueful for the manufacture of 
mosaic tiles, Is found in Sandur hills. Dr. 
V. 8. Dubey of the Benares Hindu University, 
who visited the State recently, reported very 
favourably on all these deposits. Sandur 
forests abound in sandalwood which is as rich 
in oU content as that of Mysore. 
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Hie present Baler is Baja Shrlmant 
TtfUxrn^ 3Bao Hindorao Qhorpade Mamlakat- 
a^dar Senapathi. 

President of the XxeeuHve CouneU : — Shrimant 
Bowbkagyasampaiina Banisabeb Maharaj. 

Bssideta.>~The Hon’ble Ileat.-Col. J?. 

Galslord, o.X.x, 

^Waatani EatUawar Afaaey.— The Weitaro 
Kathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at Bajkot 
Oitil Station, was constituted by the amalgama- 
tion In 1928 of two (Soratband Halar) out of the 1 
four JPraate^nr Districts Into whicb the provinct 
of Kathiawar was formerly divided. The 
combined district which was at first named 
**The Western Kathiawar States'* was given 
Its present designation in 1027. 

Pdtitxeai Agshf ; P. 0. Hailey. 

Mpviuigar.— Thla State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gull o! Cambay. The Qohel 
Balputs, to which tribe the Baler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled In the counb^ 
about the year 1260, under Sejakjl from whose I 
three sona-^Banojl, Saraagji and Shahji^are 
descended respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An Intimate connection 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and !Kiavnitfar in the ehthteenth century when 
tine ruler of that State toM pains to destroy the 
jrtntes who infested the neighbouring seas. 
Tbs State was split up when Gujarat aud 
Kathiawar were divided between the Peshwa 
and the Gaekwar ; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were eonsolldated in the hands of 
tbs British Government in 1807. The State 
nays an annual tribute of Bs. 1.28,060 to tbs 
British Okrvemment, Bs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshka^ 
to Baroda and Bs. 22,658 as Zortalbl to JTuna- 
fMlh. Capt. fils Highness Maharaja Sir Krishna 
Kumarslnfaji succeeded to ths gadi on the death 
of his father, Maharaja Sir Bhav8li]hji,K.o.6.i., on 
17th July 1016 and was invested with full powers 
ott' Ifith April 1931. The Principal oflUcers 
of the State are A. P. Pattani, m.a. (Cantab.), 
Dewan ; N. M. Suratl, B.A., ll.b., Naib Dewan ; 
M. H. Gandhi, M.A., ti.B,, Bar-at-Law, Judicial 
Aselatant ; R. 8. Bhatt, m.a. (London), Personal 
As^tant and H. K. Mehta, Education 
Assistant. A fixed privy purse for His 
BQghness, the separation of Judidal from 
executive functions, and the decentral^tlon 0 ! 
authority are the noteworthy features of the 
administration. A Dhara Sabha (L^delatlve 
Assembly) consisting of 65 members, of which the 
Dewan Is the President, was eetablUhed by His 
Highness in 1941 and one of Its non-offioiai 
member Is appointed to the Executive. 

chief products of the State are grain, 
ncMra, sugar-cane and salt. The chief mane* 
copper and brass vessels and 
The Bhavnagar State Baliway is 807 miles 
la length. The capital of the Stete is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harhour for shipping and carries 
00 M extmii^e trade as one of the principal 
msAete and J^bours of export for cotton In 

PopidatiQO (In 1041) was 6,18,420, of whom 
01*6 peg cent, were lOndus (indu^ Jsins), 
ond 8 per cent. Uahomedans, The av^age 


income for the last five years was Bs. 80,80,027, 
exclusive of Baiiwaf income, and the average 
expenditure Bs. 89,84,626. Under Agency 
Notification No. 105 dated 20th June 1048 chok 
Datta, Songadh as well as Pallad Taluka of the 
old Pallad Thana have been attached to the 
Bhavnagar State with effect from 28th June 
1943. 

By another Notification No. 192 of SO-11-1948, 
the States of Vala, Lathi and Jasdan were 
attached to the State with effect from 7th 
December 1048. 

Dhraiigadlira State is a State of the First 
(Tlass in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles, 
exclusive of the Dhtangadhra portion of the 
mnn of Ontoh. The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head of the Jhala family of Eajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas. Thii Bajput dan is of 
grsat antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
nom the North, eBtabushing itself first at Patrl 
in the Ahmedahad District, then moving to 
Halvad and finally settling in its present seat. 
Being the guardians of the North-Eastern mar- 
ches of Kathiawar, they bad to suffer repeatedly 
from the sueoesslve Inroads of the Mahomedans 
into thatPenineula, but after cuflCring the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of war they finally established 
themselves in Halvad . The States of W ankaner , 
Limbdi, Wadhwan, Ghuda, Sayla and Than- 
Lakhtar are off-shoots from Dhrangadhra In 
! Kathiaw&r and Jhalawar and other estates like 
Sadadi, Delwara, Tana, Go^da, Kunadl and 
I Narwar in Bajputana. His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraj Maharana Shrl myurdhwajsinhji, 

I Maharaja Baj Saheb, is the ruler of the State 
I and the head of all the Jhalas. The administra- 
tion of the State is conducted by an Executive 
Gounoil under the orders 0 ! His Highness. 
Dewan Bahadur Sir Harilal N. Gosalla, Kt., N.a., 
is the Dewan of the State and Freeident of 
the Executive Council. The soil being eminently 
fit for cotton cultivation, the principal crops 
are long stapled cotton and cereals of various 
kinds. Excellent building and ornamental stone 
is ouarried from the hlUs situated within the 
State Salt of superior quality called Wadagara 
and Magnesium chloride and other bye-products 
of salt are also manufactured In the State salt 
works at Kuda which offer particularly Inexhaust- 
ible supplies for their manufacture. To utilise 
these valuable resources, the State built a huge 
faetorv in Dhrangadhra, known as the Shri 
Shaktl Alkali Works, now converted Into 
a limited Company known as the Dhran- 
gadhra Chemical Works, Limited for the manu- 
facture on a large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye-products of salt. 
There is also another company colled Ma- 
yurdhwaj Magnesia Works Ltd^ mannfaotunng 
magnesia at Nimaknagar. The capital is 
Dhrangadhra, a fortified town, 75 miles west of 
Ahmedahad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Hallway from 
Wadhwan Jonetlon to Halvad, a distanoe of 
40 miles, which Is worked by the Morvi Bail- 
way. An extension of this line to Haliya 
Is under oontemplailon. A rallw^ siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda— a dis- 
tance of 11 mile*— to facilitate the salt txalBo. 


Gondnl Stst6*-~The Ruling Prince of 
Gondalis a Bajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H. H. Maharaja Tmoie Saheb, tbc 
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presei^t Ruler beiiu; H. H. Hioira]}! who ascended 
the gadi on the Mh March 1944 on the demise 
of H. H. Maharaja Bhagwant BlnMi, o.o. s.i., 
o.o.i.B. on the 9th March 1944. H. H. Maharaja 
Bhojrajji received his education at Eton School 
and BmiIoI College. Oxford, England. The earlj 
founder of theuSme, Kumbholl 1. had a modest 
estate of 20 vUlagea. Kumbnojl 11, the most 
powerful Chief of the House, widened the terri- 
tories to their present limits by conquest ; but 
it was left to Eis late Highness Maharaja 
Bhagwant Binhjl to develop its resources 
to the utmost, and in the wc^ds of Lord 
Reay, Oovemof of Bombay, bv its “ im- 
portance and advanced administration to 
get it recognised as a First Class State." 
The State pays a tribute of Bs. 1,10,721. 
The diief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondai has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Bhasa-DhoraJI line. It owns the 
Dhata-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondai 
Hallway with its Eunkavav Bagasra and 
Kunkavav-Derdl Extensions and manages it 
along with the Porbandar State Railway and 
the Jetalsar-RaJkot Railway subsequently built 
in partnersbto with other Indian States in 
Kathiawar. There are no export and import 
due4. the people being free from taxes and dues. 
Gondai stands first In Kathiawar in respect of 
the spread of education, which is free, female 
education In the State being compulsory. 
Rs, 40 laklis have been spent on Irrigation, 
tanks and canals, water simply and electricity 
to the towns of Gondai, Dhorajl and Vpleta. 

. The capital Is Gondai, a fortified town on the line 
between Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Jonagadh State* — A first class State under 
the Western India £^»tei Agency lying in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Fen- 
insula between 24*-44' and 21*-68' North lati- 
tude : 70* and 72* Eastlongltade with the Halai 
division of theprovlnce as its northern boundary 
and Godidlwad Prant to its east and Includes 
21 Talukaa attached to It under the attachment 
scheme. It Is bounded on the eoutii and 
west by the Arabian Sea. The State Is divided 
into 12 Mahals. It has 16 ports, the principal 
ones l>oing Veraval, Mangrol, and Nawabaudar. 
The chief rivers In the State are the Bhadar, 
Uben, Osat, Hiran, Saraswatl, Machhundri, 
Slngoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval and Sabll. 
The capital town of Junagadh, which is one 
»»1 the moat picturesque towns in India, is 
situated on the slopes of the Glmar and the 
Datar Hills. In antiquity and historicai 
interest it yields to none. The Upperkot or old 
Citadel contains interesting Buddhist caves and 
the whole of the ditch and nei^bourhood Is 
honnoycombetl city caves of their remains. 
There are a number of fine modern buildings 
in the town. The famous Asoka inscription 
of the Buddhist era, carved out on a big bolster 
of black granite, is housed at the foot of the 
CJiruar Hill, which Is sacred to the Jains, 
SUivaltes, valshnavites and other Hindus. 

To the south-east of the Giruar Hill lies the 


extensive Glr Foie4t comprising 494 square 
i3^es, 623 aores and 10 gonthas. It supplies 
timber and other natural products to the 
residents of the State and the neighbouring 
districts and Is unique in being the last-refuge 
of the Indian lion. The area of the State is 
4,119 square miles and the estimated revenue 
amounts to over Rupees one and a half crores. 
The population, according to the census of 
1941, is 8 lacs. These figures include those 
of the States, and other units, twenty-one in 
all, attached to this State. Until 1472, when 
It was conquered by Sultan Mahomed Begada 
of Ahmedabad, Junagadh was a Rajput State 
jmed by Cliiefe of the Chuda sama tribe. During 
the reign of Akbar it became a dependency of 
Delhi under the immediate authority of the 
Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 1735 
when the representative of the Moghuls lost 
his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan Babi, the 
ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, expelled 
the Mogul Governor, and established his own 
rule. The ruler of Junagadh first entered into 
engagements with the British Government in 
1807. The principal products of the State 
are cotton, bajri, juwar, sesamum, wheat, rice, 
sugar-cane, cereals, grass, timber, stone, castor- 
seed, fish, comitry tobacco, groundnuts, bamboos, 
etc., wlille the chief manufactures are ghee, 
molasBcs, sugarcandy, copper, and breassware, 
dyed cloth, gold and silver embroidery, pottery, 
hardware, leather bamboo furniture, etc. The 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually 
to the Paramount Power and Peshkashi of 
Rs. 37,210 to His Highness the Gaekwar ; on 
the other hand, it receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs. 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukaa and from the 
Baroda State lor its Amreli Prant In Kathiawar^ 
a relic of the days of Mahomedan supremacy. 
The State has its own forces consisting ^ 
Lancers and the Mahabat Khanjl Infantry, 
the sanctioned strength of the former being 
173 and of the latter 219, Inclusive of Bag-pips 
Band. 

ThcCliief of Junagadh bears the title of Nawab. 
Tht present Nawab Is Major Hie Hightl4ee Sir 
Mahabat Khan III, a.o.i Ji., who la the 

ninth In eucoaseion and seventh In descent from 
Hts Highness Bahadurkhanjl I, the founder of 
the Babl-Famlly of Junagadh In 1736 A.D. Hla 
Highness the Kawab Saheb was bom on 2nd 
August 1900 and succeeded to the gadi In 1911 , 
visited England In 1913-14, received his educa- 
tion at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and was. 
Invested with full powers in March, 1920. 
His Highness is the Ruler of the Premier State 
in Kathiawar and ranks first amongst the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar. His Highness exercises 
plenary powers, and enjoys a personal salute 
being 16 guns within and 13 guns outside 
Junagadh territory. Languages spoken: 
Gujarati and Urdu. 

Hftr-A|>j»ar«nf<-Kawahsada Mahomed 
Dliawarkhanji. 

PruiUiU of tho Council,^H. H. the Kawab 
Saheb Bahaduz. 

Vieo-Proridont oftho CoMnciV.— Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Kadir Mohamed Hui»in, B.c.s., j.y. 


soS 


InOm Ini^ 


JtewftiMgfr Stait, tiin tbe aoa«h«m ihorQ 
ofilie amt ol Caloh, has an at«a of a,791 iqaar* 
iKi^. Tfae HaharaJaoIKayaittgar lt a Jadeja 
Bajnat by oaite, and belongs to the' aame 
faqwy aa the Cuteb. The Jadeias 

odgiaaUy entered Kathiawar from Outoh, and 
diapoeaeaied the ancient family of ^Tethwaa then 
eetabUsh^ at Ohumli. Tiie town of Jamnagar 
wa* founded in 1640. The present Jam Saheb Is 
Oohmel Bit Hlghnesa Maha^a Jam Shrl 
Digvijayaiinhli Saheb, o.o.x.B.« K.o.e.i.* A.x>.o., 
who succeeded in April 1038. The principal 
jttoduota are grain, cotton and oil-seeds 
ihlpped from the porta of the State. A 
WiaU pearl fishery -ttes off the coast. 
The State pays a tribute of Es. 1^0,00$ 
per annum Jointly to the Brithdi 
Obvemment, the Galkwar of Baroda and 
iSortalbi to the Nawab of Junagadh. 
The State maintains Modified Headquarters 
and one squadron of Shri Huzur Body Guard 
and one xml battalion of Shri Shatnidialya 
Infantry. The capital is Jamni^ar, a flourUb- 
tng town, nearly 4 miles in circuit, situated 
6 miles eairt of Bedi, a modem port afford!^ 
aU facilities. The State owns a Ealiway which 
traverses through its entire territory and is 
p^ of the Hallway system connecting the 
Peninsula with the mainland. Popmation 
5,04,006 Eevenue nearly Es. 98 lakhs. 

Hetpaa : — Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pcstonji, 

hA.,LL.B. , 

MilUofjf Secr^ry and E(m$ Member--^ 
Col. Maharaj Shree Hlmmatsinhjl. 

Perttmal Attiitani . — Major Geoffrey Clarke. 


Catdl. — ^The State is bounded on the north 
and north'West by Sind, on the east by the 
Balanpur Agency, on the south by the Feuinsub 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Catch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area,! 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the ' 
Bann of Cuteb, is 8,249-5 square miles. l‘be I 
sapital is Bhiij. From its isolated position, 
the special characteristic of Its people, 
their peculiar dialect, and their strong feeling 
of personal loyalty to their ruler, the peninsula of I 
Ctttch has more of the elements of a distihctl 


nationality than any other of the dependencies d 
Bombay. The earnest historic notices of the 
Btate occur In the Greek writers. Its mod^ 
history dates ft‘om its conquest by the Sind 
l^be of Samma Eajputa in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Bamxnas f<»ming the 
nUing family In Outch were known as tlie 
Jfldejas or " children of Jada ’. A non-tributary 
gbte, Its treaty with the British dates from 1816. 
Amre is a lair proportion of good arable soil in 
Cutoh, and wheat, barley and cotton are cujti- 
vited. Both iron and coal are found but are nd 
worked. Cutch is noted for its beautiful em- 
broidery and sliverwork and its xnanufa<'tures of 
silk and cotton arc of some importance. Trade is 
floiefly earxled by sea. The rulli^ chief is the 
supreme authorMy. A few of the Bhayats art 
invested with very limited jurisdictional powers 
in their own estates. A notable fact in 
oonnecticoi vnih the administration of the Cutch 
Btwte is Oie number and position of the Bhayat. 

are Bajput nobles fdrmipg the brotherhood 
of the Maharad. Their rights are conditioned 
op their loy^ty and tbeir obligation to furnish 
trb ops whenever required. There are altoget^r 


625 schools with 26,600 pupils. There are six 
hospitals and ten dispensaries. The State is 
served by 72 miles of railway and 270 miles of 
roads. 

The present ruler • His Highness Maharaja 
BhiraJ Mlrxa Mahaiao Shri vljayarajil Savai 
Bahadur, succeeded t^tbe yadi in 1942. 
Population ; 6,00,800. Avenue : about Es. 

48 lakhs. Salute : 17 guns. (Bocal Salute 

being 19 guns). 

Porbpndar.— Porbandar State, on the 
Western ’Coast of the province of Kathiawar, 
comprises an area of 6424 square ‘miles and 
has a population of 1,46,648 according to the 
1941 Census. The capital of the State Is Por- 
bandar, a flourlshlim port having trade connec- 
tions with Java, Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa 
and Important Continental Ports. The State 
has its own Ealiway. The well-known Per- 
bandar stone is largely exported to important 
places in as well as outside India. Porbanfiar 
(ihee (butter) is also well-known and is largely 
exported to Africa. There is a fully equipped 
laboratory at Porbandar where ghee Is graded 
and given Government AGMAEK seals and 
labels. The Cement Factory of The Associated 
Cement Cos. Ltd. was established at Porbandar in 
1912. It manufactures Ganpatt Brand Portland 
Cement of the best quality. Among more recent 
industries may bo mentioned the establishment 
of the Nadir Salt Works, the Maharana Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, the Natwar Match Works, 
the Hosiery Works, of tlie Swastik Indo$jtries 
Ltd., the Vishvakarma Eugineering Works doing 
fine engine turning on precious metals, Bslntanu 
Distemper Manufacture, etc. A Vegetable ghee 
factory Is beinu set up in the State. Porbandar Is 
also an Air Port vltP coium(x<ioiis Hanuar, Ko«t 
House, etc. There is a State Bank at I'orlMndar 
and also a Branch of the Imperial Bank of India. . 
The State maintains a Military Force. v 

The present Ruler, Captain His Highness 
Maharaja Rana Saheb Shri Sir Natwarsinhii 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., was bom on the 30tU June, 
1901 and ascended the gadi on the 26th January, 
1020. 

JJeir Apparent — Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Udaybban. 

Radbanpnr Is a first-class State, with an area 
of 1,160 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the Illustrious Babl family, who, since the 
reign of Huinaytin, have always been prominent 
In the annals of Gujarat. The present Euler 
is His Highness Nawab Murtazakhanji ,1 o- 
rawarkhanji. The State maintelni a Policeforce 
of 179. The prinotpai products are cotton, 
wheat and gram. The capital is Eadhaupur 
town, a conMderable trade centre for Nortitem 
Gujarat and Cutch. Another town of Imjmrtance 
is ^mi, which has A cotton press and 5 ghmiug 
factories. There are two gfuning factemes at 
Muni pur, one at Lolada ana one at Sankeshwar 
wlilch is a great centre of Jain pilgrimage All the 
year round. Qotarka, Dev, and Trakod LoU are 
also the principal places of pilgrimage for 
Mahomedans, Talshnavas and Bra jixnins 
respeoHvely, 

There are several ancient xnonumenta in the 
State, eis., Fatehkote at Eadlianpur, Jhalore'e 
Teba at Subapura, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti, 
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Bhotatf, old Masjid at Munjpur, Place of Asan Amnoy and others, and pays Es. 80,340 as 
at Ootarka, Hahaball Pir*s J>argah at Qotarka Gnasdana to the Oaekwar of Baroda through 
and Httkantha Hahadev at Euwar. the British Government. His Highness enjoys 

Ttor« to >180 an Anath A»hiam tot th. poor » ““J® 

Irnni^ a a TTfittAAfnhii.lr1itA 4 aVia1ia ftlWl tWO TlOQ^JliriSuictiOIlfil 69t&t6fl Wltll ft totftl 

vita. ■ HlUtolnbaklite Saheba j 24 mUea have been attached to 

saonoDaii vuas. ^ recent constitutional 

His Highness the Hawab Saheb Bahadur has changes. 
esUblMied a Bank named /* Vadhiar Bank'* vif*vn®rfAr — The State has an area of 

tor^a’5Si!lf..?«^“^™ ?rom Jhe'cl'n^ch^cS withi pop«^ton oj wid an 

them from the clutches of revenue of nearly 1 lakh. The Ruler is 

money^ienaers. ^ e<iu(jated and intellectual Rathod Rajput. 

Idar, — Idar is a flrst-class State In the Leaving Idar his ancestors, established their rule 
Eajputana Agency with an area of 1,905 In Polo after having conquered the Padhiar Ra|> 
square miles and an average gross revenue puts of that place. The State enjoys full plenary 
of about 5^ lakhs. The present Ruler of powers and pays no tridhte to any authority, but 
Idar, H. H. Maharaja Shri Hlmmat Singhji on the contrary receives Chauth, Tika, Hath* 
Bidiadur, is a Rajput of the Rathod clan. He gama.and other Haks frpm Idar. The present 
was born in 1899 A.I). and ascended the godi In Ruler is His Highness Maliarao Shri Hamirsinghji 
1931 on the demise of His late Highness Saheb Bahadur. He was bom on 3rd January 
Maharaja Sir Bowlat Singhji. His Highness 1904 and ^succeeded to the ffadi in 1916. He 
accompanied His late Highness Lt.-CoL Sir enjoys rank abovo'^me of the nine gtm salute 
Dowlat Singhji, to Europe when the latter went states. 

to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the King- RaJkoL—Centrally situated in the Western 
Emperor in ^Londonand^acted^M Page to hb India States Agency, Rajkot State has an area 
imperial Majesty at the Coronation Barbar held of 283 square miles and a population of 1,03,038* 
at Belhl In 1011. The subordinate Feudatory itevenue on an average, Rs. 13,89,863. Undu- 
Jadr^rs ^ into three classes. The latlng country, with a stony soil watered by 

Jaglrdars helongtog to tbe class of Bhayats arc several streams, of whidi the Ajl is perehnial. 

Commou kJnds pf grain, cotton and sugar-cane 
til® prinSpol a^kultural producte. The 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are descen* ia ffeneraiiv hiwifhv thnu^ bnt in Anrii 

dants of the military Sardars who accompanied healthy though hot in AprU, 

Anand Singhji and feal Singhji, the founders of ^ ^ 

the present Marwar dynasty who took posses- *. the Hon We 

slon of the State in the d^t quarter of the Resident to the Governor-General in the 
eighteenth century end to whom grants of laud India, it is politically important 

were made by Maha raja Shiv Sing^ j i in 1741 A.B. , ^^® 

onoondlUon of military service. In the class of OT®»®®htive in the Offiw of the Hon’ble the 
the Bhoomias are included all subordinate Rwident to the Governor-General, 

Feudatories who were In possession of their The present Ruler Thakore Saheb Shri 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar Pradumnasinhji was bom on 24th February 
dynasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 1913, ascended the gadi on 12th June 1940 
by th^ ancestors by grant from the former Rao and was Invested with full powers on 17th 
Rulers of the State, The Maharaja receives August 1940. 


THE BARODA. WESTElOl INDIA AND GUJARAT STATES AGBfCY. 

Kathiawar in which the majority of the valent amongst the Kathis, who became so sub- 
States in tlio old Western India States Agency divided as to render impractical the normal 
are situated is the iieniusula lying immediately administration ami tiie exercise of any jurisdi- 
to the north of Gujarat in , the Bombay Presi- etlonal imwers by each individual holder. There 
deucy. Its extreme length is about 220 miles are administered areas which include the Civil 
aud its greatest breadth about 105 miles, while Stations of Rajkot and W'adhwan. 
the total area is about 23,445 sq. miles. It is xho history of the British connection with 
for the most part Hat except for the Glr forest, Kathiawar commences with Colonel Walker’s 
where there eixiiSt the only lions still surviving in Bettlemeut of 1807. In 1863 the States were 
India. divided in seven classes and although these have 

As a result of the scheme of Attachment, since been abolished, the jurisdictions fixed in 
Political Agents of the subordinate Agencies that year still remain graded. Formerly, the 
have ceased to he in direct relations with non- Political Administration of the W'estetn India 
salute States and grouj^ of Inmimerable petty States was the resionslbility of the Government 
estates Imown as **Thanas‘” which have been of Itombay. The transfer of States to direct 
attacRed to Major States. ' Tliese Thanas were political relations with the Government of India, 
orlgliiadly off-shoots of larger States but owing to a change which was advocated in the Montague 
the system of successive holders dividing their Chelmsford Report on Constitutional Reforms, 
tioritage amongst all their heirs, a custom pre- was not carried out until 1924. The first stage 
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in the process was the creation of a new Af^enoy 
in direct relation with the Government of India, 
known as the Western India States Agency. 
This Agency comprised the whole of the area, 
containing the old Kathiawar, Cutch and Palan- 
pttr Agencies. 

The other States in the Bombay Presidency 
which for the time being remained in Poiitioal 
relations with the Government of Bombay, 
were transferred to the control of the Govern- 
ment of India with effect from the 1st April 
1983, Tliis transfer necessitated the re-group- 
. ing, not only of the remaining Bombay States 
but also of some of the States of Western India 
States Agency and also the creation of a sep- 
arate Political Agency of the Government of 
India designated the Baroda and Gujarat States 
Agency. The charge of this new Agency was 
added to the charge of the Resident at Baroda 
who was designated as the Resident at Baroda 
and the Gujarat States, The States of Danta 
and Palanpur were Included in the Rajputaua 
Agency ; the former having been part of the old 
Idahi Kantha Agency and the latter, part of] 
the Western India States Agency. The States 
and estates of the Mahi Kantha and Bani^ 
Kantha Agencies were united in the Sabar 
Kantha Agency since abolished. The States 
of Idar and Vijayanagar, formerly included in 
the old Mahi Kantha Agency, are now included 
in the Rajputana Agency. All petty States 
and estates in the Gujarat States Agency, ex- 
cepting Jambughoda and Surgana, have been 
attached to B^oda under the Attachment 
Scheme. Kadana has been absorbed in the 
Sant State. 

With effect from the 5th November 1944 the 
Western India States Agency and the Baroda 
and Gujarat States Agencies were amalgamated 
and the Resident for the combined Agency is 
designated ** Resident at Baroda and for the 
States of Western India and Gujarat.” 

With effect from the same date the Political 
charges in Kathiawar and Gujarat were re-i 
orge^nised as under : — 

Hi. Resident at Baroda and for the States of 
Western India and Gujarat (headq\iarters at 
Baroda) in direct relations with Baroda and 
Cutoh States, 

II. The Political Agent, IVestern Kathiawar 
Agency (headquarters at Rajkot) in relations 
with Juuagadh, Nawanagar, Por bandar, Gondal 
lafrabad (Janjira State), Dhrol, and Rajkot. 

III. The Political Agent, Eastern Kathiawar 
and Sabar Kantha Agency (Headquarters at 
Rajkot) in relations with Bhavnagar, Dhran- 
gaohra, Radhanpur, Morvi, Wankauer, Palitana, 
XlmbdJ and Wadhwan. 

IV. The Political Agent, Gujarat States 
Agency (headquarters at Buisar) in relations 
with Bawinor, Bansda, Barla, Cambay, Ohhota 
Udepur, Bharampur, Jawhar, Lunawada, Raj- 
{dpia, Sachin, Sant, Jambughnda, Surgana, the 
jBmgs and the estates of Vatrak Kantha Thana. j 

The Bangs consist of a tract of country be 
tween Sahyadris and the Surat District which 
is parcelled out among 14 petty Chiefs. Of 
these, 13 are Bhils and 1 a Kokani. 

BnlRalaof.*~Thls State haa an area of 189 
eqaaie milet^ a population of 62,525, and an 
attnnal revemue of about Ra. 3f lakhs. The 


Ruling Prince belongs to the Bkbl family. Thi 
State pays a tribute ot Bs. 9,766-9-8 to the 
British Cfovemment and Rs. 3,077-11-1 to the^ 
Baroda Government. The name of the present; 
Euler Is Babi Shti Jamiatkhanji Hanvar- > 
khanji, Nawab ot Balaslnor. He was bom on ' 
the 10th November 1894 and lucceeded to tbe \ 
godi In 1899. The Ruler of the State 
received In 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing suoees- 
sion according to Muhammadan Law In the 
event of failure ot direct heirs. The Nawab 
is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Bansda. — This State has an area of 215 square 
miles, a population of 54,764 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 7t lakhs. The Rulers of 
Bansda are Chalukya Rajputs of the Lunar Race. 
Tlie ancient history of the House of Bansda la 
traceable to the second Chalukya dynasty of 
Vatapi— direct descendants of Janmejaya — 
grandson of Arjun. One of Hla Highness' ances- 
tors, the illustrious Jaisiuji, founded and conso- 
lidated a vast kingdom in Southern Gujarat, of 
which the present Bansda State is a small part. 
The present Ruler Maharawalji Shri Sir Indra- 
slnhji Pratapsinhji, K.O.I.B. was born on 16th 
February 1888, and acceded to the Gadi on 11th 
November 1911. The Ruler of the State has 
received a Sanad guaranteeing succession to an 
adopted heir in the event of failure of direct 
heirs. He is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
in his own right, enjoys a dynastic salute of 0 
guns, and is entitled to be received by H. B. the 
Viceroy. 

Baria. — The State has an area of 857 square 
miles with a population of 2,02,055. The 
capital Bevgad Barla is reached by tbe Barla 
State Railway from Piplod Station on the 
B. B. A 0. 1. Railway. Tbe Ruler, Lieut.-Ool. 
His Highness Maharaval Shri Sir Ranjiteinhji, 
E.O.8.I., Is the direct descendant of the Great 
House of Khichi Chowhan Rajputs who ruled 
over Gujarat for 244 yean with their 
capital at Ohan^ner, bearing the proud title 
of Pavapatis. The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State. His Highness served in France 
and Flanden In the Great European War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919. Bojoye a dynastic 
salute pf 9 guns and a penonal salute of 
eleven guns. 

Cambay.— 'This State has an area of 892 square 
miles, a population of 06,501 and an average 
annual revenue of Rs. 12.50,540 (on the average 
of last five year's normal income). The founder 
of the Ruling family was Mirsa Jafar Najam-e- 
saui Mominkhan I, the last but one of 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat. The 
present Ruler is His Highness N^am-ud- 
Baulah Mumtasrul-Mulk Mominkhan Bahadur 
Bilaverjung Nawab Mirsa Hussain Yawar 
Khan Bahadur. He was born on the 16th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 21 st 
January 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers on the 13th Beoember 1980. His 
Hlghnees is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns. 

Chbota Udepttr.‘-*This State has an area of 
890 sqqarc miles, a population of 1,62,145 and 
an annual revenue of about Rt. 24,08,373, The 
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Buling family belongs to the Khlchl Ohauhan 
Balptit clan and claims descent from the last 
Patal Bawal of Pavagadh or Ohampaner. the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress In 1484. The present Buler is His 
Highhess Maharawal Shri Natwarsinhji. He 
was bom on the Xdth November, 1006, and 
succeeded to the gadi on the 29th August, 1023, 
on the death of his father. He la a member of 
the Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns. 

The Gad Boriad State with an area of 128 sq. 
miles, a population of 18,120 souls and a revenue 
of Bs. 2,10,000 has been attached to this State. 

Dharampur. — This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,23,336 and an 
annual revenue of about Bs. 14.50 lakhs. The 
Bulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Bamchandrajl of Hindu Mythology. They 
belong to the Solar Sisodla Bajputs dynasty. 
The present Baja, His Highness Maharana Shri 
Vljayadevjl Mohandevji, was bom ontheSrd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the gadi on 
the 26th March 1021. His Highness is a 
member of the “Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 0 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns. 

Jawhar. — ^This State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Frosldency 
on a plateau above the Konkan plain. It has 
an area of 808 square miles, a population of 
66,126 and an average annual revenue of about 
Bs. 5 lakhs. The present Buler, Fit. Lt. Shrlmant 
Baja Patangshab, alias Yeshwantrao Vlkram* 
shah, was invested with full administrative 
powers on 16th January 1938. He exercises full 
Civil and CriminalJurisdiction, and is a Member 
of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. He 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Lonawada. — The State has an area of 888 
square miles, a population of 106,318 and an 
annual revenue of about Bs. 8 lakhs. The 
Bulers of Luuawada belong to the historic 
Solanki clan of Bajputs claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidhraj Jaysinn of Anhilwad 
(Gujarat). Besides having fine patches of good 
agricultural land, the State contains a consider* 
able forest area yielding rich timber. The 
present Buler, Lieut. Maharana Shri Virbhadra- 
slnhjl, was Invested with full powers on 2nd 
October 1980, He is a member of the Cliamber 
of Princes and enjoys a dyuastlc salute of 9 
guns. 

Btjplpla. — This important State lies to the 
south of the Narbada. It has an area of 1,517| 
square miles, a population of 2,49,032 and 
as annual revenue of about Bs. 41 lakhs. 
The lands are rich and very fertile and, except 
far a few forest>olad hills, are suitable and 
available for oultivation In large quantities in 
the south-east talukas. The family of the Maha- 
raja of BAjplpla, Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Vljayi^ji, o.b.s., k.o.8.i., is said to derive its 
origin from a Bajput of the Qohel clan. Cotton 
is the most important crop In the State. In the 
hills there are valuable teak forests. The 
capital is Bajplpla which is connected with 
Ankleshwar by railway built by the State. Els 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Prince! 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 18 guns. 
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Sachlii. — Sachin is the senior of the only 
two Abyssinian States in India. The ancestors 
of the Nawab of Sachin were the Bulers of 
Janjira. The founder of the BuUng House of 
Sachin was Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I. In 1784, on the death of his 
father, Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan became Nawab of Janjlra but the 
Throne was seized by Sidi Jauhar in favour of 
Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut 
Khan’s younger brother. This led to several 
complications which Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan decided to avoid 
and made the great sacrifice of leaving 
Janjira with his younger brother. Nawab 
Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan In- 
tended to go to Tippu Sultan and gain bis support 
but as this was considered impolitic, the Honour- 
able the East India Company intervened as 
mediators and through the good offices of Mr, 
Mallet (afterwards Sir Charles) and Nana Fuma- 
vls, the Prime Minister of His Highness the 
Peshwa ,a Triple Alliance was signed on the 6th 
June 1791, by» which Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mernommed Yakut Khan took the State of 
Sachin. Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohom- 
med Yakut Khan was granted the here- 
ditary title of Nawab by the Emperor of Delhi, 
His Imperial Majesty Shah Alum II, and was 
I also granted a “ Haft Hazari " and the “ Mahi 
Maratab.” The Bulers of Sachin are known as 
amongst the first powerful Princes in India to 
have cemented an alliance of perpetual friendship 
with the British. His Highness Mubariz*ud- 
Daulat, Muzza£ter-ul-Mulk, Aldat*ul-Umarah, 
Khan-e-Zishan, Nawab Sidi Mohammed Haider 
Mohammed Yakut Klian, Nusratjung Bahadur, 
who was born on the 11th of September 1909 
and succeeded to the Throne on 19th November 
1930. His Highness is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right and a member of the 
Princes' Standing Committee. 

Sant. — This State has an area of 5274 square 
miles, a population of 1,14,047 according to the 
census of 1941 and an annual revenue of about 
B8.5,62,456. The Buling family belongs to the 
Mahipavat branch of the Puvar or Parmar 
Bajputs. The Bulers used to pay a tribute 
of 6,95,517 to Scindia. This tribute is now 
paid by the State to the British Government. 
The present Buler Maharana Shri Sir Jorawar* 
slnghji Pratapslnghji, K.c.l.u., was born on 24th 
March, 1881, and succeeded to the gadi In 1896. 
He is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. The Kadana 
State has been absorbed into Sant State by 
orders of H. H.'s Secretary of State for India 
and now forms part and p«u:cel of Sant State. 

Heir-Apparent . — Maharaj Kumar S h r e e 
Pravinsinghji. 

Tkvmn. — N. J. Diveclia, B.A., Lt.B. 

Snrgana. — la situated on the borders of 
the Nasik District. 

Many of the States and Estates are small and 
only a few enjoy restricted jurisdictional powers. 
The Bhaderwa, now attached to Bansda, Surgana 
and Jambiiglioda States are, however, larger and 
more impoitant, and are included in the list of 
electorates to representative members of the 
Chamber of Princes. 
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KOUi^irUR AHD THE DECXAJIf STATES 


\ 


This 

Btfttes:- 


Besidenoy Iddudes ths following 


Kolhaptir* 

JniOiih. 

BaTftntvsdi. 

Madhol. 

Snngli. 

Bhor. 

. Jnxnkhajidi. 
FhalUn. 
Jatti. 


Mir»j (Bonior). 

MtraJ (Junior). 
Kurandwad (Senior). . 
. Kurandwad (Junior), 
Eamdurg. 

Aundh. 

Akalkot 

Savanur. 

Wadi Estate. 


These States are in political relations 
with H. B. the €. R. through the Resident for 
Kolhapur and the Deccan States^ whose head- 
quarters are at Kolhapur. 

the Deeean 
O.B.S., M.O. 


Resident for Kcthcmur and 
iSlofer.— Lt.-Col. C. W, t. Harvey, 

Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur and the 
Deccan States , — Captain E. W. M. Magor. 


Assistant Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur 
and the Deccan States . — Sardarsahib Sardar 
Bhagwan Singh, B.A., hl.B. 

Solhapar. — Kolhapur is a State with an area 
of 8,220* 6 sq. mUes, i^pulation 10,02,046. Hia 
HlghnetBShri Shlvajl VI the present^harajah of | 
Kdhapurwas bom on 22-11-1041 and adopted on i 
18-11-1042 as son of the late Maharajah Bajaram ' 
Ghhatrapati. His Highness Shri Sbivaji VI comes 
from theChavrekarbrahohof the family of Shtvaji 
the Great, the founder of the Maratha Empire. 
The Maharajah being a minor, the administra- 
tion is carried on by a council of four mioisten 
with Her Highness Shrl Tarabaisaheb Ghhatra- 

? iti, the Senior Maharanisaheb, the Regent, as 
resident. There are nine Feudatory Jaghlrs, 
Visbalgad, Bavda, Kagal Sr., Kapshi, Torgal, 
lehalkaranjl, Kagai Jr., Himmat Bahadur and 
dSarlashkar Bahadur. The holders of the nine 
Feudatory Jaghirs enjoy their estates by virtue 
of thatUs or documents of investiture which 
define their powers. The State pays no tribute. 
The State force includes one complete battalion 
Imown as the Rajaram Rifles which is included 
in the Indian State Forces scheme and costs 
about Be. 11 lakhs a year. The State has also 
one Transport Company known as No. 60 
(Kolhapur) G, P. T. Coy.. R. I. A. 8., on service 
abroad. Kolhapur State is divided into 8 talukas 
and 8 tnahals. Kolhapur City is known on 
aceount oi Its religious sanctity as the ^^Southem 
Begiares’* and is famous for the architectural 
beauty of its temples. Its hill-forts are also 
famed in history. It is a great centre of higher 
education and has flourishing industries. The 
principal artides of production are rice, jowari, 
sugarcane and tobacco and Its prlncipai 
mamifaeturas are coarse cotton and woollen 
goods, sugar, oU-seeds, pottery and hard ware. 
The Sahyadri Mountains flank the State on the 
west and oouUno some of the flned^ bauxite 
deposits in the world In eery large quantities. 
The Shaba smuntiig and wea ving Mills, the sugar I 
Mills, the Kdhapur Bank with branches, Cinema j 
industries as weli as full grade Arts, Law and 
B. T. CoOeoM testify to the grcming liiiportauce; 
of modem KottMipur. ' 


Jaollra* — This State is situated to the South 
of theKolaba District of the Bomba yPresideney. 
The most noticeable point In Its hlst^y ti the 
sucoeisful resistance that it alone, of an the 
States of Western India, mads against the deter- 
mined attacks of the Mahrattas. The British, on 
succeeding the *Mahrattas as masters of the 
Konkan, refrained from interfering > In the 
administration of the State. The State enjoys 
plenary dvil powers. It also has plenary 
criminu powers excepting over British subjects. 
The ports of janjtra proper have the rights of 
British Indian Customs port. The Chief Is a Sunni 
Mohammedan, with the title of Nawab, and has 


a sanad guaranteeing succession according to 
Mahommedan law, it pays no tribute. But 
it 'receives from the Junagadh State an annual 
“ Khandani*' payment on ITna Mahal of 860 
Mosambigiri Ryals equivalent to Bs.SDO. The 
last ruler, H.H. Kawab Sidl Sir Ahmed Khan, 
died on 2iid May 1022, and was succeed- 
ed by his son, His ffighness Sidi Muhammad 
Khan born on the 7th March 1014. His Highness 
the present Nawab Saheb was Invested with 
ruling powsrs on the 0th November, 1088, 
The area of the State Is 870 square miles,and the 
population 1,17,824. The average revenue is 
about 16 lakhs including that derived from a 
small dependency named Jafarabad in the south 
of Kathiawar under the Western India States 
Agency. The Capital is Mumd on the main land, 
the name of Jamlra being retained by the island 
fort opposite. His Highness the Kawab Saheb is 
entitled to a dynasUc salute of 11 guns and to a 
permanent salute of 18 guns within his own 
territories, 

Sawsiitwadi*~~Thls State has an arsa of 
080 square miles and u population of 2,62,200. 
The average revenue is Ba. 6,81,687, It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Barly inieriptlons take 
the history of the State back to the sixth een- 
tury. The late Ruler, Major His Highness 
Raje Bahadur Bhrimant Khem Bawant alias 
Bapusaheb Bhonsle, s.o.B.i., having expired on 
the 4tb July 1087, His ExceUenoy the Crown 
Representative recognised his only minor son. 
His Hlghniss Raja Shivram Bawant Bhonsle, 
the present Ruler, as his successor and appointed 
Her Highness Rani Parwatlbalsaheb Bhonsle 
as RMsnt to conduct the administration 
of the state during the minority of the present 
Ruler from 6th October 1087. Bice Is the prin- 
cipal crop of the State, and it is rich In 
valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas of 
the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the Immigrant labour 
in the adjacent Britltfh districts* The CapHalls 
Sawantwsdi, also called Sondar Wadi, or simply 
Wadi. The Baja enjoys a dyuastto, aalute of 0 
guns and a permanent local salute of 11 guns* 

MudM*— The Stite has an area of 880 square 
mfles, a population of 7£,447 and an annhal aver- 
age revenue of about Rs* 4,65,112. The present 
Ruler— R^aShrlmant Bhalrav MnhjI Malqjlrao 
Ghorpade^ls a minor. The administrailoii is 
carried on by a Council of Regency, with the 
Ranlsaheba as Regent* The mioor Raja was 
bom on the Igth October 1020 and sncm " " 
to the ym oa the 0th Kovyismt 1287* 
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ftgunsand A perBoflalsalnte of H guoi. HU 
iH ontltUd to t^tecoived by tho Viceroy. Highness exerciBesdrst class jorlsdlctioii. 

Sanftt^'^'Tlie State has aiS'«iea of l»186 a<iaars . 

miies, a population of 298,981 and an annual Blwr.— The State lies in the Western Qhats In 

revenue of Bs. 21,98,708. The founder of the wild, beautiful and mouhtainous country. It has 
family was Harhhat who rose to dUtlnction en area of 910 square miles, a population 
during the mle o f the Peshwas. The present of 1,85,981 and an annual revenue of about 
Euler Captain (Honorary) His Highness Es. 8,18,600. The present Euler is Raja Shrimant 
Baja Shftmant ^ Sir Chlntanranrao Dhundiraj Sir Eaghunathrao Shankarrao alictt Babasaheb 
tdiat Appasaheb Patwardhan. k.0.i.b., was Pandit Pant Sachiv, k.0.LB. The honour of a 


bom on wie 14th Pebmary 18^ and succeeded dynastic salute of 9 guns and the hereditary title 
to the badi in 1908 on the death of his adoptive of Raja was conferred oft him in 1927 and 19S« 
father Dhundiraj Chintamanrao Patwardhan. respectively. The Raja Saheb became a per< 
He was invested with ruling powers on 2nd manent member of the Chamber of Princes In 
June 1910 on attaining . hui majority. His 1940 and was made a K.C.I.B. in January 1941. 
Highness has ix^n granted the hereditary The State la included in the Kolhapur and the 
title of Raja. He enjoys a dynastic salute of Deccan States Agency. 

The following are the particulars of the States grouped in this Residenoy : — 


Name of Chief. 


Population. 
(1941 Census) 


Payments to 
Britisbindlan 
Qovemmeht 


Kolhapur 


Eurundwad 

(Senior). 

Kurondwad 

(Junior). 


MiraJ 

(Senior). 

Mlraj 

(Junior). 


Raja Shrlmant Vljayslnh 
Fatesinh Bhonsle, Raja of. 

Raja Shrlmant BhavSnrao 
Shrinivasrao PantPratinidh 
Raja of. 

Raja Sir Eaghunathrao 
Shankarlao Pandit Pant 
Sachlv, E.o.i.B., Raja of. 

Raja Shiimant Shankarrao 
Fatshnramrao Patwardhan, 
Raja of. 

H. H. Kawab Sldi Ifuhmmad 
Khan Bldl Ahmed Khan, 
Kawab of Janjira. 

lit. (R.l.N.) Raja Shrimant 
Vljayasinhrao Ramrao 
Dafle, Baja of. 

His Highness Bhrl Shiva} i 
Chhatiamti Maharaj, Mah* 
raja of Kolhapur (Minor). 

Raja Shrimant Chintamanrao 
Bhalchandrarao Patvar- 
dhan. Raja of. 

(1) Shriiuant Oanmtrao 
Trimbakrao aluut Tatya- 
saheb Patwardhan, 
Chief of Kurundwad 
Junior (Minor). 


(2) Raja Siirlmant Raghu- 
natnrao Ganpatrao Pat- 
w a r d h a n, N o n - 
Jurisdictional Raja of 

V Kurundwad Junior. 

Ma Shrlmant Karayanrao 
Qangadhaxrao Patward- 
han, Raja of. 

Ri^a ShrimMit Sir Madhaviao 
Harihar Patwardhan, B.o.i. 
X., Raja of. 

Raja Shrimant Bhairavtlngh 
M^Iojirao (Ihorpade, Biqa 

. of (minor). 

Major Raja Sir Malojirao 
Kudhojlrao Natk Kimbal- 
kar, K.o.Lm., Raja of,r 


1.092.046 59,93,678 


15,44,000 


6 , 412 - 8 ^ 
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The following aie the partioulati of the States grouped in this Ee8idonoy*~eonf(f. 


State. 

Name of Chief, 

Area. 

Population. 
(1941 tlensus) 

Revenue. 

Payments to 
Britishlndian 
Government. 


... 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Ramdurg . . 

Raja Shrlmant Ramrao 

169 

40,114 

1,79,974 

NU. 

Yenkatrao Bhave, Baja of. 



Sangli 

Capt. H. H. Raja Shrlmant 
Sir Chintamaniao Dhundi- 

1,186 

293.881 

16,80,244 

Do, 


rao .Pstwardhan, K.O.I.B., 
Raja of. 



6,40,000 


Sawantwadi. 

H. H. Rajc Bahadur Shri- 

980 

262,060 . 

Do. 


mant Shlvram Sawant 
Bhonale, Raja of (minor). 





Savanur . . 

Major Nawab Abdul Majid* 

78 

22,440 

1,58,991 

Do. 


khan Dllalr Jung Bahadur, 
o.B.B. Nawab of. 





1 

Meherban Ganpatrao Oanga* 

12 

2,022 

9,000 

Do. 

i 

dhairao Patwardhan 
Jahagiidar. 

i 







EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


On April 1st, 1038, the Bas tern States Agency 
was ereated, and an Agent to the Govemor- 
Oeneial was anpointed at^ Banchi. The Agency 
emhtaced 28 Orissa States, formerly inoliided in 
the IfttOTinceol Bihar and Orissa, and IB Central 
ProTtnoes States. Snbsequently on December 
let, 108B, the two Bengal States of Cooch Behar 
and Tripura were transferred to the Agency. 
The Status of the Agency was raised to that of 
a 1st class B>^dency with effect from Ist Decem- 
ber. 1044. There are three Political Agencies 
under the Hon'ble the Resident for the Eastern 
States at Calcutta, via, 

(1) The Orissa States Agency with its head- 
quaiMrsatSambalpur, has the following States 
in Mitical relations with it : — 

Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra , Baramba , Budh 
Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Qangpur, Hlndol, 
Keoa^r, Xhandnara, Kharsawan, Karsingh- 
pnr, Kayagarh, Kugiri, Pal-Lahara, Bairakhol, 
jUnpur, Seraikeia, Sonepur, Talcherand Tigiria. 

(SJ The Ghhattisgarh States Agency with its 
head^narters at Raipur, has the following 
States in Political relations with it: — 


Bastar, Changbhakar, Chhuikhadan, Jashpur, 
Xaiahandl, Ranker, Rawardha, Rhairagarh, 
Korea, Nandgaon, Patna, Raigarh, 8aktl,Saran> 
garh, Burguja and Udaipur. 

(8) The Bengal States Agency with its head- 
quarters at Calcutta, has Political control of 
t|ie following States : — 

Ooooh Behar, Kayurbhanj and Tripura. 


Of all these States the Rulers of six enjoy 
the distinetion of salute, vit,. Cooch Benar 
and Tripura of ligunSt and ICaynrbbanJ, Patna, 
Ralahandi and Sonepur of 9 guns. 


{t , — ^This State is situated 

In Jfortti Bengal, bounded by the Districts of 
Jalpaiguri. Goalparaand Rangpur. Area i,8iS 
MUere sniles; population 039,898; revenue 
about Ri. 94 lal^. The town of Cooch Behar 
is uonneoied by the Cooch Behar State Railway 
wHh the Beiuml and Assam Railway system. 
The preeeiit Ruler, His Highness Haberaja 


Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, born 
15th Deoember 1915, succeeded his father 
Maharaja Jitendra Narayan on 20th December 
1922 and was invested with full ruling powers 
on 6th April, 1986. 

Triniura. — This State lies to the east of 
the district of Tlppera in Bengal and consists 
largely of hills covered with dense jungle. It 
has an area of 4,116 square miles and a 
population of 613,952. Revenue (Including 
Zemindariests), Rs. 63,44,429. The present 
Ruler is Bt.'Col. His Highness Bishama-Samara- 
Bijoyce Mahamahodaya I'ancha Srijukta Mahal 
raja Manlkya Sir Blr Blkiam Kishore Deo 
Varman Bahadur, K.c.s.i., who was born 
on 19th August 1908, and succeeded the 
late Maharaja Manlkya Birendra Rishore Dob 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August, 1928. Besides 
being the Rnler of Tripura, the Maharaja 
holds a large landed property situated in the 
plains of the districts of Tlppera, Koakhali 
and Sylliet. 

Mayiirbhaiii. — The Ruler is a permanent 
memi^r of the Chamber of Princes aud enjoys an 
honorary rank of Flight-Lieutenant In the 
Royal Air Force. The Maharaja is also the 
Pro-Chancellor of the Utkal University. 
Archssological finds that have come to 
light within the State area, as also outside, 
go to show that the ancient Bhanja Ring* 
dom covered a considerable part of Orissa. Xhou^ 
the origin of the kingdom is shrouded In hoary 
antiquity, tradition recorded by Hunter places 
it more than two thousand years ago. imnja 
Rings ruled over an extensive territory from 
Rhijinga-Rotta, modern Rhiohing, whose and* 
ent remains bear testimony to their eminence 
and culture which found expression in diverse 
forms of art of a very high order notably the 
Mayurbhanj School discussed by Rene Grousset 
and other art critics of aoknowledgod authority. 
During the Moghul period, Mayurhbaal was 
recogmsed by the Rmperors as an autonomous 
prindpaUty, and in the days of Mabratta 
supremacy in Orissa, the Rulers of Mayui* 
bhanj were often at war wHb the Mahrattae 
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who attempted to levy a precaiiouB tiibate 
by force of arm». In 1761, the Bast India 
Company took poeBeBslon of Midnapore and 
almost Immedla^ly afterwards the Euler oil 
Mayurbbanj owned friendly negotiations with! 
the British authorities. During half a century j 
prooeding the British conquest of Orissa, the| 
British authorities maintained their friendship 
with Miayurbhan] and a treaty was concluded 
between the Bast India Company aud Mayur- 
bhanj State in 1829. 

Kconjhar is an oiS^shoot of Mayurbbanj, | 
being held by a Junior branch of the Euling 
family which separated from the parent 
State. 


Kkarsawaii and SaraikaUi. — The Eulers of 
these States belong to the family of the Eaja 
of Porahat whose States were confiseated by the 
British Government. These States first came 
under the notice of the British in 179$, when in 
consequence of disturbances on the frontier 
of the old Jangle Mahals the Thakur of Kharsa* 
wan and the Eunwar of Seralkela were compelled 
to enter Into certain agreements relating to the 
treatment of fugitive rebels. The Chiefs were 
bound, when called upon, to render servlc® to the 
British Government, but not required to pay 
tribute. The Nagpur Eailway runs 

through a part of the State. 

Patna State. — Patna Is a very ancient 
State and its various architectural ruins bear 
mute testimony to Its ancient grandeur and 
civilisation. In the hoary past this State was 
the seat of the well known Eoshala Empire 
which was ruled by the kings of the Aira dynasty. 
Ih the times of the Moghul Emperors as well 
as during the ascendency of the Mahrattas, 
the State maintained its Independence and 
sovereignty. It was taken under British pro- 
tection in 1803 and has ever since been extremely 
loyal to the British Crown. The Maharajas 
of Patna have all along enjoyed the hereditary 
title of Maharaja. Its great services in the 
Great War were acknowledged- in high terms 
by the Government, when it conferred the 
privliege of a permanent salute of 9 guns on 
the Maharaja. Patna is one of the premier 
States of the Eastern States Agency aud has 
an area of 2,530 sq. miles and a population of 
632,220 souls according to the Census of 1941. 
It lies between North Eat. 20®9' and 21®4' 
and East Long. 82® 4V and 83®40Mt is a very 
well 'governed and progressive State possessing 
various good eduoatiouai and industrial institu* 
tlons, dairy and agricultural farms and other 
nation-building institutions. There are also fully 
equipped hospitals for both sexes, an X-ray 
and Electrotherapy Institute, a Veterinary 
Hospital and a Leprosy Hospital, It has aj 
College called the Eajeudra IntornuxUate 
College. ! 

Euler. — Maharaja Eajendra Narayan Singh | 
Deo. 


Athgarh, Athmallili, Bmmtm, Baram^, 
Baitdh, Bmi, Damlla* Dbaaliaiial. Gaagpur, 
iUndans EalahaAdiT KWi jhar» Kliaiidpani, 
Nar«niWiur» Nayagarh, Nugiri, pal-LaMra, 
Ralrlm, Ramor, Sooapiir, Talchar. 
Tigiria.'— These States have no connected 
or anthentio histor y . The y were first Inhabited 
by aboriginal races who were divided into 
lanttsiaraDle oommunal or tribal groups each 


under its own Chief or headman. These carried 
on Incessant warfare with their neighbours. 
In course of time their hill retreats were 
penetrated by Aryan adventurers who 
gradually overthrew the tribal Chiefs and 
established themselves In their place. Tradi- 
tion relates how these daring interlopers, most 
of whom were.EaJputs from the north, came to 
Puri on a pilgrimage and remained behind to 
found kingdoms. The Chiefs of Baudh and 
Daspalla are said to be descended firom the same 
stock as the Eulers of Mayurbbanj ; and a Eajput 
origin Is also claimed by theEaJas of Atbmalllk, 
Narsinghpur, Fal-Lahara, Talcher and Tigirla ; 
Nayagarh it Is alleged, was founded by a Bajput 
from Eewah, and a scion of the same family vms 
the anoeef^i^ of the present house of Khandpara, 
The ruling family of Eanpur is of Ehond orljfin 
and furnishes the only known Instance in ^ich 
amid many vicissitudes, the supremacy of the 
original settlers has remained intact. The 
States acknowledged the suzerainty of the para- 
mount power and were under an Implied obliga- 
tion to render assistance in resisting invaders; 
but in other respects neither the ancient kings 
of Orissa nor their successors, the Moghuls and 
Mahrattas, ever interfered with their internal 
administration. All the States have annals of 
the dynasties that have ruled over them ; but 
they are made up for the most jpert of legend 
and floRon and long gcneologfcal tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of general interest. The British con- 
quest of Orissa from the Mahrattas which took 
place In 1803, was Immediately followed by 
the submission often of the tributary States 
the Chiefs of which were the first to enter into 
treaty engagements. 

Bastar, Changbhakar, Chh o ibh adan, 

Kanksr, Kawardhsu Khairagarh, Korea, 
Nandgaoa, Raigarb, Sabti, Saraagarli, Sargoia. 
Udaipur. — These States are scattered round 
! the Chattisgarh Division in the Central 
Provinces to the different districts of which 
the majority of them were formerly attached. 


Battar. — This State Is situated between the 
Central Provinces, Orissa and tlie Madras Presi- 
dency, and is in the Eastern States Agency. 
The State is the twelfth largest In the Indian 
Empire, ite area being 13,725 square mll^. 
The late Chief of Bastar whose son is the present 
Maharaja, was a Eajput lady. She was the 
last direct descendent on the male line of an 
ancient family of Lunar Eajputs, which ruled 
over Warangal until the Mohammadan conquest 
of the Deccan In the 14th century A.D. when 
the brother of the late EaJa of Warangal fied 
into Bastar and established a kingdom there. 
From then tlU the days of the Mahrattas the 
State was virtually independent, Its Inaccessi- 
bility securing it from all but occasional raids 
of Mohammadan freebooters. The BUonslas 
of Nagpur Imposed a small tribute on Bastar 
m the 18th century which Is now paid to the 
British Government. Nearly 11,000 s<^^ 
miles are covered by forest, of which ftbout 
3,000 square miles are reserved, and the culti- 
vated area is about 886,000 acres. The capl^ 
of the State is Jagdalpur (popiilatlon In 1941 
census 11,304) on the Indravatl, 184 miles from 
Eaipur in the Central Provinces, and 159 mljei 
from Vlsianagram In the Madraf PresltoCT by 
motorabie road. The population of the State 
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nambered, d33,88d at the lOil ceuaiui and by 
lar the flaeater, number of the luhaUtantn are 
abortgtnala : Mdrias, Matiaa. Pariaa and Bhatras* 
related to the Oond race, the State is at present 
under admSnis^tion by the Government ot 
India owing to the minority of the Haharaja. 
3Che principal exports are rice, rape^seed, tora 
oil, cattle, timber, lac, myrobmams and other 
forest produce. The principal im^rts are 
doth, yam, salt, kerosene oil, and domestio 
hajniware. The State income for 1944 was 
over 26 lakhs, .* 

Snnwia.-T'^^ith an area of 6,055 Sq. Miles, 
Surg^a is the 2nd largest of the States in Chhat- 
tisgarh Agency.' Its early history is obscure 
but according to local tradition Maharala 
Bishnu Pratap Singh, an Arkshel Chandiavanshi 
BaJi^t of Bhojkutpur, first invaded the tract 
in the year 194 A.D. and defeating the Bravadian 
etdef Samni Singh, established his kingdom. 
In course of time the Ruleit of Surgula became 
the overlords of the present States of Udaipur, 
Jashpnr, Korea and Chang Bhakhar. There- 
after they maintained their independent position 
till 1758 when a Maharatta army in Its progress 
to the Ganges overran the State and compelled 


the then Chief to acknowledge himself as a 
tributary of the Bs/nt Government. This 
suzerainty of the Maharattaa over Surguja 
was, however, of a nominal nature. In the 

J rear 1818 when the Maharatta power was l/roken 
t was announced tiiat the State had been ceded 
idong with its dependencies to the British 
Government under a provisionfd agreement 
concluded between that Government -and 
Maharaja Madiioji of Nagpur. In 1820 Maharaja 
Amar Singh was recomiised as Buler by the 
British Government. The present Euler Maha- 
raja Bamanu] Saran Sii^h Deo, o.b.b., ascended 
the gadi in 1917 and has recently been admitted 
as a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. Total contribution by the Maharaja 
towards the War amounts to Es. 2,11,476 
up to May 1945. An Advisory Council consis- 
ting of ^ members (1) Dewan and General 
Member (2) Development Member and (9) 
Finance Member to guide and advise the 
Maltaraja in all Important matters of Policy, 
was set up on the 15th May 1944, on the initia- 
tive taken by the Euler himself. He is a keen 
sportsman and an enlightened Euler. Thakur 
Eagho Eaj Singh, m.a., b.t., is the Dewan 

of the State. 

"i 


ir 


UNDER THE GOVERNOR OF ASSAM. 


Manipiir.—The only State of importance, 
under the Government of Asaam, is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,638 square miles and 
a popuitloD of 6,12,069 (1941 Census), of which 
about 69 per cent, are Hindus. Manipur eonsists 
of a great tract of mountainous country, and a 
▼alley about 60 miles Imig and 20 miles wide, 
which Issbnt in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism early In. the eighteenth century. In 
the rMgn of Pandielba or Gharib Nawas,wbo 
subequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese reialisting, Manipur 
negotiated e treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1782. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
^uri^ the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
elmden of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
indeuendeut. The chief event in Its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British In 
1291 to estsbUidi the claim of Kuia Chandra 
8iiigh at Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
milder oftheifiiief Commissio&er, Mr. Quinton, 
aadihe ofllcers with him, and the withdrawal 
the nseort which accompanied him. From 1691 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agen^ during the minority of 
Chum Chaod Singh. The Eaja was Invested 
withmling powersUilOO? and formally installed 
on t|w gadl In 1808. For his services during 
tlie war the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
oonfhrred on him. He wgs made a o.b.i. in 
Dec. 1917, and K.O.fi.i. in Jan. 1934. Having 
been on the for 60 years he expressed his 
wish to abijicete in>^ favoitr of his ^dest son 
Maharaj Kumar Bodb Chandra Singh on the 
Slst Se^. 1941/ The Maharaj Kumar assumed 
charge of the administration of the State on the 
16Mi S^. 1941/ After the death of bis lather, 


a Klmrita from H.K. the Viceroy was formaliy 
given to him by Political Agent In Manipur on 
the 1st April 1942 at the Palace Durbar Hall 
recognising his succession to the gadi. 

His Highness the Maharaja is entitled to a 
salute of 11 guns and to be received by U.B. 
the Viceroy. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maliaraia, assisted by a 
Durbar, which oonsists of a I'resident, who Is 
usuafiy a membar of the Indian Civil Service, 
hlB services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government, and 0 Members, who are all 
Manipurls. The staple crop of the country la 
rice. Forests of various kinds cover the 
great part of the mountain ranges. 

Khasi States.— These small states, 25 in 
number, with a total area of about 
9,700 squmc miles and a poimlaticm of 
180,000, are under the control of the Governor 
of Assam acting as the Agent of His Excellency 
the Crown Eepresentative. The States tmve 
treaties ot engagements wEh the Bxitlidt 
Government. The two largest are Khyrim and 
HylUem and the smallest is Non^wai, whidi 
hu a populatton of only 218. Most of them are 
ruled by a CfiUef or Siem. The Siemship usuahy 
remains in one family. The suooeeelon was 
originally controlled by a small deetoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
fa recent years there iUM been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis. The eiMUtltution oi 
a Khasi State has always been of a very demo* 
eratlir ehamoter, the fmm oxertdiing but UUle 
eoutrol over hit people. 
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m POLITICAL BELATION WITH THE BESIDENT AT GWALIOB AND 
FOB THE STATES OF BAMPUB AND BENABES. 


Rampwr StaW.— Area 898 8 q. mllea ; Popular 
tlon.\ 47«,&12; Otoss Revenue Rs. 78^09 ,67« 
n04a>44). The State 0 ; RampuF was founded 
by Nawab Seyd All Mohammed Khan Bahadur 
in the middle of Uie 18th century and bis 
dominions included a considerable portion of 
what is now hnown as Rohilkhand. The founder 
belom;ed to the famous Syed clan of Bareha in 
theliuzaffamagar district and was a statesmi^n 
of remarkable ability. He rendered valuable 
eervloes to the Moghal Emperor who recognised 
him as Ruler of Rohilkhand and bestowed on 
him the Mahi Haratab, i.e., the Insignia of the 
Royal Fish. 

Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent 
man^ vicissitudes and was considerably reduced 
in size during the reign of his son Kawab Sayed 
Paisullah Khan Bahadur. The Province of 
Rohilkhand had then passed into the hands of 
the East India Company. Nawab Sayed 
Faizulla Khan Bahadur was very loyal to the 
British Government and placed his entire 
Cavalry of. 2.000 strong, at their disposal in 
1778 during the war against France. 

His Highness Kawab Sir Syed Yusuf All 
Khan Bahadur spared neither men nor money 
in helping the British Government during the 
mutiny of 1867. He saved the lives of many 
Europeans whom he provided with money and 
other means of comfort. He established his 
reputation as a good administrator to such 
an extent that he was placed on behalf of 
the British Government, in charge of tlie ad- 
ministration of Moradabod and neighbouring 
districts. These signal services were recognised 
by the British Government by the grant of 
an lllaqa besides other marks of distinction. 


Kawab Sir Kalbe All Khan Bahadur was 
an Oriental scholar of great repute and during 
his rule the Court of Bampur was surrounded 
by artists, poets, and musicians, who were 
left without any patronage on the break up 
of the Moghul and Oodh Courts. Rare and 
most precious Persian manuscripts and Mo^d^ul 
mtnlaturea were collected and preserved at 
the Raropur Oriental Bibrary. The years 
of the rule of Nawab Sir Syed K^be All Khan 
Bahadur may rightly be called a period of 
rich renaissance for Rampur State. 

His Highness Kawab Sir Syed Mohammad 
Hamid All Khan Bahadur, fatlier of the present 
ruler, maintained the traditions of his bouse 
for devotion to tlie British down and 
the Great War tA 1914 found him foremost in 
offering his personal services and all Ute resources 
of the State to the British Government. He 
contributed one lakh of rupees towards the cost of 
upkeep of the Hospital Ship * RoftoU^* During 
hfs rule Bampur made great strides in trade 
and commerce and in fact In every walk of life. 

Thepreeentrul^ Lt.-Cd. His Highness Nawab 
Sir Syed MobamhiAd Rata All Khan Bahadur, 
n.c.i.n,, K.O.S.I.. i>. Lltt, succeeded his 

father on 20tH Juno 1980. His Highness was hum 
on i7th Hovember, 1908, and was educated 
at the Bajkuniar College, Rajkot^ Durtng 


short period that the reins of the State have been 
in his hands Rampur State has made great 
^gress. A State Council consisting of the 
Chief Minister as President and three ministers 
as members has been responsible since 1984 
for the administration of the State on the 
pHnclple of the joint and several responsibilities 
of each member. The Council Is primarily 
responsible for the administration of the State 
unaer the guidance of His Highness and deals 
with all matters except a few that fall within 
the prerogative of the Ruler. The Ministers 
iijknd the Secretaries enjoy defined powers and 
have scope for initiative. His Highness has 
fixed his Civil List which is distinct from the 
State Budget, uihleh is controlled by the Council. 

A number of experienced officers have been 
borrowed from the United Provinces Govern- 
ment to help to achieve the same standard 
of efficiency as obtained in British India and 
to train local men so that on the return of the 
lent officers they may be in a position to take 
over charge succeswully. The Finance and 
Revenue departments have been under the 
control of an l.C.S. Officer since 1935. 

A High Court of Judicature consisting of a 
Chief Justice and two puisne judges with powers 
to exercise original, appelate and revlslonal 
jurisdiction was established. Tlie local laws 
and enactments were completely overhauled 
and Important laws prevailing in British India 
were Introduced ana enforced in the State. 
t<cgal qualification is a condition precedent 
to the appointment of a Judicial Officer. 

The Legislative Committee consisting of 
eight officials and six non-official members 
usefully worked since 1985 and passed 29 Acts. 
The New Leglslatnie has come into existence 
from Ist May, 1940, with greatly increased 
Legislative powers and a substantial non-official 
majority, tt consists of 84 members, 22 of 
whom are non-officials. Statutory Advisory 
Boards which Include non-official members have 
also been provided to assist various departments. 

Primary Education is firee throughout the 
State. There are now 25 upper p^mary, 95 
lower primary schools In the State. There are 
also 11 Urdu Prlmaxy Schools in the city. The 
number of Anglo- Vernacidar Middle Schools is 4 
and the number of Vernacular Middle Schools is 
g, one at each Tehsil headquarters. There is 
one Intermediate College. For the training of 
rural area teachers there is a Training School in 
the city. There are 6 primary girls schools, ope 
tsach at Uie hoadquaiteis of the fi Tehsils and oPe 
high school for the girls In the city. Matiama 
Alia (Oriental College) is famous all over India 
as a centre of Islamic learning and is situated 
in the city. 

Bach Tehsil has been provided with an up- 
to-date hospital and the Sadar Hospital, the 
largest In the State, has been completely altered 
and renovated at a cost of over a lakh of rupees. 
A special ward has been added for Tuberculosis 
patients. The operation theatre has bseii 
broui^t ttpto modern requirements by altera- 
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tioni in the building and proyision of ahadowlees 
lampe, high preeture steam aterillsen and 
modem aneosthesia implements The Bafht 
Maternity and Child-'V^elfare Centre was started 
in the city in 1084 and six branches have since 
been opened in the city and in the rural area. 

Settlement and Kocord operations have 
been carried out and rent rates on the basis 
of unit values and soil classification have been 
framed The State demand on account of 
rents has been reduced from Us 82,22.268 to 
Es 26,40 826 The rents now represent one con 
solidated demand which is made on the tenants 
for their holdings Occupancy rights have 
been conferred under the Bampur Tenancy Act 

The State holds investments to the value 
of Es 1,69,16,218 which are being increased 
annually to the extent of Es 2 lakhs All the 
superior services ha\e been given grades and 
their promotions and increments are regulated 
by time scalM The system of pension has 
been introduced and the employees have also 
been given the benefit of a General Provident 
Fund Tra\elling Allowances and Leave Kules 
have been introduced and the Local Audit 
of the various departments is done periodically 
The bud^tary system has been revised and 
brought into line with the system prevailing 
in British India A highly beneficent scheme 
for the conversion of the General Provident 
Fund into Life Assurance has rectntiy been 
sanctioned Besides life coter the employees 
will get a better yield on their G P I und con 
tributions, or on ordinary life assurance 

The Agriculture Department has extended its 
activities throughout the State Improved seeds 
and implements are distributed on Sawai basis, 
and seven Seed^Stores are working In the State 

The cost of the Ist Rampiir Baza Iufantr> 
now serving overseas for the past three >ears has 
amounted to approximately Es 27,00 000 the 
whole of which has been borne by the State 
In addition His Highness, his people and industry 
in the State have contributed upwards of 
Es 10,00 000 to various ^ar Funds Over 
Es 5,00 000 have been invested by the State and 
the industry in D( fence Loans Ihe Savings 
Campaign which was initiated during the c urrent 
year h^ already resulted in the purchase of 
jlefence Savings C-ertifliates to the value of over 
Es 60,000 by small investors in the State most 
of whom are State servants and workers in the 
factories His Highness s Government approved 
a scheme during the year by which interest free 
advances are made to State servants in order to 
enable them to purchase Savings Certifliates 
It has the dual advantage of enabling the small 
Investor to save for Victory and also of ene ourag- 
ing thrift in those classes oi the community whir h 
have not hitherto been accustomed to saving 


The permanent salute of the State is 15 guns. 
Eampur State does not pav tribute to the crown. 

Benares*— The kingdom of Benares under 
its Bbadu rulers exists from thne immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist litera- 
ture In the 12th century It was conquered 
by Shahab nd din Ghorl and formed a separate 
province of the Mahomroadan Empire In the 
l8th century when the powers of Moghal 
Emperors declined alter the death of Aurangseb, 
Eaja Mansa Earn, an enterprising samlndar of 
Oangapur (Benares district), founded the State 
of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of his son EaJa Balwant Singh in 1788 Eaja 
Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became the virtuid ruler During the 
next 80 years attempts were unsuccessfully 
made by Safdar Jang and after him by Shuja- 
ud daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
of the Eaja and the Fort of Eamnagar was 
built on the bank of the Ganges opxioslte the 
Benares Cfity. Baja Balwant Singh died to 
1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings and 
Balwant Singh's daughter's son Mahlp Harain 
Singh was placed on the gad\ The latter proved 
an Imbecile and there was maladministration 
which led to an agreement in 1704 by which 
the lands, held by the Eaja In his own right 
which had been granted to him by the British 
Government, were separated from the rest of the 
province The direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annutd 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Eaja while the former constituted the 
Domains within which the Eaja had 
revenue powers simUar to those of a Collector 
in a British district There was thus constituted 
what for over a century was known as the 
Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares 
On the Ist of AnrU, 1911, the major portion of 
these Domains oecame a State consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) The town of Eamnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the British 
Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and became 
part of the State The llaharaja's powers are 
those of a Bullng Chief, subject to cerisiii eondi* 
tions, of which the most important are the 
maintenance of all rights aoqufred under laws 
in force prior to ^e transfer, the reservation to 
Government of the control of the postal and 
telegraph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion within the State over servants of the Britudi 
Government and European British subjects, and 
of a right of control in certain matters connected 
with Exdse 

The present ruler Is H if Maharaja Vibhuti 
Naraln Singh Bora on November 6, 1927, he 
was adopted by His late Highness as his son and 
succeeded to the gadx in 1989. 
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^ Patlatai-^Thls is the largest of the Phulkian 
States and the premier State In the Pux^ab. 
Its territory is scattered and Interspersed with 
■mall States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
oomprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwar 
States. Area : 5,942 square miles. Population 
19,42,019. Gross income 11 b. 2,47,02,000. Its 
history as a separate State begins from 1762. 
Its Ruler, Lt.-Col. His Highness farsandd-Ehas, 
Baulat'i-lnglishia Mansur-i-Zaman Amir-ul- 
IJmra, Mtmarajadhira] Ra} Bajeshwar Shri 
Mabaraja>i‘Rajgan Maharaja Sir Yadavindra 
Singhji Mahendra Bahadur, Yadu Vanshavatans 
Bbatti Kul Bhushari, o.B.s., XL.n., was bom 
on the 7th January, 1913, educated at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore, and succeeded to 
the uadi in March, 1938, on the demise of 
his father, Lieutenant-General His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Bhupendra Singhji. In 1930 
His Highness accompanied His late Highness to 
England in connection with the first Round 
Table Conference, received Police training 
at the Police Training College, Phlliaur, and held 
various appointments in the State administration. 
His Highness enjoys a local salute of 19 guns. 

The principal crops of the State are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugarcane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of It is irrigated by the 
Slrhind and Western Janina Canal distributaries. 
It possesses valuable forests and is rich in anti- 
quities, especially In IHnjore, Sunam, Slrhind, 
Bhatinda, Namaul, etc. 138 miles of broad- 
gauge railway line, comprising two sections — 
from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from Slrhind to 
Rupar — ^have been constructed by the State at 
its own cost. The North-Western Railway, the 
B. 1. Railway, the B. B. & C. I. Railway and the 
J. B. Railway traverse the State. 

His Highness maintains a contingent of two 
regiments of Cavalry, four battalions of Infantry, 
one battery of Horse Artillerj- and one Mountain 
Battery. 

The State maintains a first ^ade college 
for boys and a second grade college for girls 
at Patiala and a second grade college for boys 
at Bhatinda, one of the prosperous towns in the 
State. Primary education is free throughout the 
State. 

Since the State entered into alliance with 
tlte British Government in 1804 and 1809, 
it has rendered help to the British Government 
on all critical occasions, such as the Ourlcha 
War of 1814-15, the Sikh War of 1845, the 
Mutiny of 1867, the Afghan War 1878-79, 
and the Tirah and N,-W. F. campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of the last Great W'ar, His late 
Highness placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and offered his personal services. 
The entire Imperial Service Contingent was 
on active service throughout the period of the 
War and served on various fronts in Egypt, 
Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning 
numerous distinctions. Two mule and one 
Camel Corps were raised and placed at the 
service of the British Government for the period 
€< the War, and in addition to furnishing nearly 
26,000 recruits for the British Indian Army 
and maintaining the State Im^rlal Service 
Contingent at full strength, the Stale contributed 
•ubitantially in money and materiaL Again 


in 1919, on the outbreak of hoitfilties with 
Afghanistan,'^ the late Ruler served personally 
on the Frontier on the Staff of the General 
Officer Commanding and the Imperial Sirarvioe 
Ccmtlngent saw active service at Eohat and 
Quetta fronts. For his services on the N.-W. 
Frontier, His late Highness was mentioned in 
despatches. His Highness the present Ruler, 
true to the traditions of the House of Patiala, 
volunteered on the occasion of the crisis in 
September, 1938, to place at the disposal of 
His Msiesty’s Government all the resources of 
the State in the event of war. The offer waa 
renewed in August, 1989, and the measures 
that have already been taken to implement it 
are in keeping with the best traditions of the 
State. His Highness has made a notable 
contribution to the war effort by making large 
payments towards various funds organised in 
connection with the war, in addition to placing 
several units at the disposal of His Excellency 
the Crown Representative for active service. 
His Highness is the Patron-in-Chlef of the Khalsa 
Defence of India League^ — a body mrganised 
by His Highness after the outbreak of war 
to provide a common platform for the members 
of the martial Sikh community and to accelerate 
the pace of recruitment. The contribution 
made by this body has been remarkable and 
has been acclaimed as a solid contribution to 
India’s war effort. It will be interesting to note 
that the number of Patiala State Subjects under 
colours in the Jndian Army and other forces is 
now in the neighbourhood of 60,000. 

In July- August 1941, His Highness made 
a tour of Malaya, the Eastern Front in 
November 1943 and of Italy the Middle East tn 
October, 1944. 

A son and Heir was born to His Highness on 
the 11th March, 1942. 

His Highness has been a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes 
since his accession and the National Defence 
Council of India. His election and re-elccUon 
as President of the Punjab States Council, an 
organization of the Punjab States, bespeaks of 
the esteem in which he is held by his brother 
Princes. His Highness was also Pro-Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes from April 1948 to 
March, 1944. His Highness is the piresident of 
the All-India Olynmio Association, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Gundog League of India, Chairman of 
the Smnicl Club of India, President, Southern 
Punjab Cricket Association, a representative of 
India in the Western Asiatic Council and 
Founder of the Western Asiatic Olympic 
Association. 

Bahawalpur. — Bounded on the NorMi-Bast 
by the District of Ferosepur ; on the East and 
South by the Rajputana states of Bikaner 4nd 
Jalsalmere : on the South-West by Sind, on the 
North-West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers. 
Area, 20,000 iiquare milee. 

This State Is about 820 miles in lei^b and 
about GO miles wide, Is divided length me into 
three great stripe. Of these, the first Is a part 
of the Great Indian Deeert; the central track 
which Is as barren as the uplands of the 
Western Punjab, has mostly been rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 
Valley Canals oonstructed recently; and the 
third s fertile aUivial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State Is the major 
partner In the great Sutlej Valley Project. 
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The roUng faittUy Is dsscetided from the 
jlbbAsside^heUiM ot Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed Inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment oi the 
Durrani Empire. In the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809 with Eanjlt Singh the State boundary was 
confined to the right bank of the Sutlej. 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur and the 
Hon'ble the East India Company was nego- 
tiated In 1888>» lor regulating among other 
matters, traffic on the Indus. It secured 
the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
AfghaaWaHhe Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and a life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the St%te 
was In the hands of the British authorities. 
The present ruler is Lt.-Col. Dr. Al-Haj His 
Highness Eukn-ud-Daula-Nusrat-i'Jang Salfud- 
DauUa Hafliul-Mulk Mukhllsud-Daula, Wa- 
Mulnud-Daula Nawab Sir Sadlq Mohammad 
Khan Sahib Bahadur Abbasi V., o.o.s.i., 
K.c.s.L, K.O.V.O., LL.D., who was born 
In 1904 and succeeded in 1907. During his 
minority the State was managed by a Council of 
Regency which ceased to exi^t In March 1924, 
when His Highness the Nawab was invested 
with full power. His Highness is now assisted 
In the administration of his State by a Prime 
Minister, R. M. Orofton, C.I.B., l.c.s., a Public 
Works and Revenue Minister, Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Qayum, B.A., IL.B., a Home Minister, 
Rafl-us-Shan, Iftikhar-ul-Mulk, Lt.-Col. Khan 
Bahadur Maqbool Hasan Kurelshy, m.a., zj/.b., 
O.A.O., C.H.O., Minister for Education and 
Health. Major Shamsuddin Mohammad, b.a., 
a Mloister-ln-Walting, Major Saeed Ahmed 
Hashmi and Dewau Fateh Chand, b.a., ll.b., 
Household Minister. 

The chief crops are cotton and wheat. The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North-Western 
Railway passes through the State. The State 
maintains an Imperial Service Unit (let Baba- 
walpur Infantry) and other State force units, 
Garrlfbn Companies, M. T. Comimny and a 
Monntain Battery. 

There Is also a State owned Railway of 108 
miles of which 84 miles have been temporarily , 
lifted. This is managed for the State by the | 
North-Western Railway. j 

Khairpvr- — The state of Khairpur lies in 
Upper Sind between 20*-l0'and 27*-46' North | 
Latitude and «8*-20' and 70*~14' East Lon-| 
gltude. It is bounded on the East by JTodhpur ! 
and jresaalmere territories and on the North, 
West and South by British Districts of Sind. 
The climate is similar to the rest of Sind. The 
maximum temperature in summer is 120* in 
the shade and the minimum in winter 40*. 
The nearest hUl station is Quetta, 6,500 feet above 
■ea-level. Rainfall is scares, the last 18 years* 
average being 3-85*. The area of the State is 
about 0,050 square miles. The population of the 
State aocordingtothe census of 1941 is 306,787 1 
of whom 88% are Muslims. The majority i 
of them are cultivators. Others are engaged! 
in trade. State services and labour. The I 
Mutlima are mainly Sunnis, but the Ruler 
and his famUy and some others are Shfas. The 
State's income from all sources in 1943-44 was 
Rs. 46,02,018. The State pays no tribute either 


to the British Government or to any other State. 
The language of the State Is SlndhL Urdu and 
English are also spoken. The chief products of 
the State are grain and cotton which are cul- 
tivated on irrigation canals taking off from the 
Indus river at the Lloyd Barrage and to a small 
extent on w^s. Oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, 
Fuller's earth ("met’*), carbonate of Soda 
(**Kliaro clianlho "), and wool are also prod uced. 
The manufactures comprise cotton, sUken and 
woollen fabrics, lacquer work, carpets and 
pottery. 

The Rulers are Muslim Talpur BiDochs and 
belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on tiie fall of the 
Kalhora dynasty of Sind In 17SS, the history 
of the State belongs to the general history of 
Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan Talpur 
established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, 
founded the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur 
family. In 1882 the individuality of the 
Khairpur State was recognised by the British 
Government. The Ruler is a first-class prince 
and is entitled to a permanent salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State limits. 

Present Mir: His Highness Mir Faizlfobomed 
Khan Talpur of Khairpur State, Bom on 4th 
January 1918. Ascended the gadi on 30th April 
1936. 

Resident jar the Punjab States : The Hon'ble 
Mr. J. H. Thompson, o.i.B., l.O.s. 

President^ Council of Administration, Khair- 
pvr State : — Khan Bahadur 8. Ijax All, o.b.e. 
(Retired Collector, United Provinces), 

Members : — ^Khan Bahadur J. R. Colabawalla, 
H.B.B., P.W. Member : Sahebzad Hajl Mir 
Ohulam Hussain Khan Talpur, General Member. 

Jind. — Jind is one of the three Phulkiau 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabba). 
Ihi area is 1,282 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 3,61,812 souls and an income of alK>ut 
Rs. 41,90,000. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1768. when Baja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
grand father of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and great- 
grandson of the famous Paul, establisbed his 
principality. He was succeeded 1^ Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord lake in 1805. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Samp Singh 
in 1S87. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Samp Singh 
rendered valuable services to tlm British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadrl territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghblr 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the ocossion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The prcMnt 
mler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was bom in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887 and was invested -with full 
powers in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War 1914-18. It 
supplied 8,678 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of Its Imperial Servfoa Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 85 laklis, In 
gifts of oash, matarlals, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 giins. 
The capital Is Sangror, which is conneet<ed by a 
State Railway with the North- Western Railway. 
The prineipa! executive officer of the State is 
ealled Dewan. 
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Brigadier Hie Hlg^&eee Farcand-i*^ 
DUband Eaeikh-al-itlkad, Datilat-l>*Iii|dMii« 
Ka^-i-Ei^lKaa Haharafa Sir Ranbir HhigB 
lUlendra Bahadur, O.O.8.I., ^ 

Nabhia.— Nabha. Which beoame a 
State in is one of the 8 Bhulkian Stat^ 
— Nabba, Patialaaod Jlnd — and though aooond 
in point of population and revenue of the S 
steter States, it claims seniority owing to its 
Rulers claiming descent from the ddest branch. 
It consistB of two distinct parts, the main poirtioD 
comprising 12 separate pieces of territory 
scattered limong the other Punjab States and 
Districts, forms the City of Nabha and the 
Nixamats of Fhul and Amioh ; the second portion 
forms the Kisamat of Bawal In the extreme 
south-east of the Punjab on the border of BaJ- 
putana ; this Nixamat of Bawal was 8ub8e<mently 
added to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Kabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3,40,000. It maintains a Field Service 
Unit consisting of a lull Battalion of Infantry 
known as the Nabha Akal Infantry under the 
Indian States Forces Scheme, 1930, and a State 
Service Unit of one full Company Strength. 
The total strength of the state Forces is 1,000. 
For the preservation of the peace there is also a 
Police force consisting of about 600 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 8 
branch lines of the N,*W. Railway and 
the B. B. a C. I. crosses the Nixamat of Bawal 
A portion the State is irrigated by 
the Siihind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
ahd barley ; to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
Opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway stations within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of stiver and gedd 
ornaments, brass utensils, cotton, carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and 5 cotton Steam Presses in the State 
which are workbig successfully. Captain 
His Hlghnees Maharaja Pratap Singh Malvendra 
Bahadur, who was bom in 1910, was invested 
wlUi ruling powers on 6th March 1941. In the 
admimstratlon of the , State His Highness is 
assisted by a cabinet of Ministers. The Chief 
Minister, S. S. Sant Singh la an officer of the 
Public Civil Service. 

Kapnrtbnla*'— This State conrists of three 
dstacbed jpteoes of territory In the great plain 
of the JuUnndur Doab. The an^tors of the 
mler of Kapurthala at one time held pocBessloni 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutle] and also in the 
B«ri Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahln 
Wbeaee the family spriogs, and from wbioh it 
takes the name of Ahluwalta. When the Jul* 
hindnr Doab came under the dominion of the 
British ^vemmmii in lS4d, the estates north 
of the SttUel were maintained in the independent 
fKMaeasion of the Kaporihsla Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for rafittary 
•effvioe engagements by which he had previously 
been boima to llahMaja Raujlt Singh, of 
iahore, aunnal tribute of Rs, 1,81,000 a 
year was remittedby the Oovemment of India In 
.perpetuity In 1024 in reoognitimiof the splendid 
war record gudunlfomiyelBeledtidiiUfilstimtloD 
id the St«te, The Bnrl Doab estates are held 

tbs bend of tbe House ns a iaghir In pei^- 
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in the hands of^ the British autborttieiv For 
good services durtog the Mutiny^ the present 
Maharaja's grandfa^er was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh which yield a 
lar^ annual loeome equal to those of Rapnithala 
State., The present Ruler’s titles are Brigadier 
H. H. Farxand-I-DBband Raslkh-ublttqad 
Daulat*l*lngUshia Eala-l-Rajgan Maharaja 
Jagatjlt Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
o.c.s.i, (19il), G.C.I.E. (1918), o.B.B. (1927) who 
was bom on 24th November, 1872 and succeeded 
his lather, His Highness the late Baja-l-Rajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911, His salute was raised 
I to 16 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattray Sikhs and promoted 
j Brigadier in Januaiy, 1943. The Midiaraja 
I received tbe Grand Cross of the Legion 
d'Honneur from tbe French Government In 
1924, and possesses also tbe Grand Orom of the 
Order of Carlo Srd of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Boumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order of Menelek of Aby8sinla»Qtand 
Cross of the Order of the Nile of Kgypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chill Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun 
of Peru, Grand Cross tbe Order of (Juba ; 
represented Indian Princes and Ixvdia on 
the I^gue of Nations In 1926, 1927 and 
1929, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his reign 
in December 1927, and the Diamond Jubilee 
In 1987. 

Tbe rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikhs 
and claim descent from Bana Kapur, a distln* 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
JaMmer. Only a small wopbrtlon of the 
population, however, are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahoroodans. The chief erope are wheat, 
gram, malxe, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpnr in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Pbagwara is another important 
town In the State, has a large Sugar Factory 
on modem lines, and Is very prosperous also on 
account of Its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
I metalilo utmsUs of household use. The situation 
I of this town on the main railway line wnd tbe 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
its importance still greater and this Is the chief 
commercial town in the State. Tbe main line 
of the North- Western Railway passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullnndur City to Ferosepnr pasecs through 
the capital. Recently a second large sugar 
factory has started working and other Indusilrlca 
are also being promoted. The Imperial Service 
and local troops of the State have been rc- 
organlxed and are now designated as Kapurthala 
State Forces. These State Troops, the strength 
of which was raised during the Great War, to 
near^ 2,000. served tbe Bmptre in that lorlsis 
in Bast Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. The Mabnrela's third son, 
Lt.-Colonei Malmmj Kumdr Amarjit Singh, 
c.i.K., I. A., scrired with the Indian Army in 
France. He also made two month’s tour in 
M.E.P. and Piaforce visiting the Indlhn troops 
Itationed there in summer oC 1044, hut A short 
time after his ribm to India be died of! heurt 
fitiure. War work of all kbld is betog eirtied 
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on throughoiifc the State with great zeal and 
commendable results. Primary education is 
free throughout the State, and it spends a largo 
proportion of its reven»ies on its Education 
Department. 

The capital is Kapurthala which has been 
embeilished by the present Maharaja with a 
Palace of remarkable beauty and grandeur and 
with various buildings of public utility. The 
town boasts of modern amenities such as 
electric light, water-works, etc. 

Political Officer : The Hon*ble the Besident 
for the Punjab States. 

Tehri State (or Tehri Oarhwal). — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled stories of ridges and spurs 
radiating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
l)order of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
to the State is that of (Jarhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty since 688 A.D. Pradyunma 
Shah, the last Baja of the whole territory, was 
killed in battle fighting against tlie Gurkhas ; 
but at the close of the Nepalese War in 1815, 
bis son received from the British the present 
state of Tehri. During the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government. He 
tlied in 1859. The present Maharaja is Lieut. - 
t'ol. II. H. Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, K.C.8.I., 
i.L.i)., who is 50th direct male lineal descendant 
from the original founder of the dynasty, Baja 
Kanak Pal. The principal products are rice and 
M’heat grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
State forest-^ are very valuable and there is con- 
‘ idorablo export of timber. The Maharaja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 814. Tehri is the capital but 
1 1 is Highness and the Secretariat OftLce are 
at Narendranagiir for the greater part of the 
year, the summer capital being Pratapnagar. 
s.(X)0 feet above the sea-level. The State is 
in y)olitica1 relationship with the llesidency of 
Hie Pun j 11 b States. 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
l‘olitical Agency, lying In the upper reaches of 
bias river, which drains nearly all its area. Its 
•uca is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
-23' North T>at., and 76^-22' East Long., 
md is bounded on the east by Kulu ; on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
l)y Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
onsiderable length which finally rerulted in 
its entering intu a treaty with the British in 
l‘^46. 

riie present Buler, Major His Iligliness Baja 
Sir Joglndar Sen !^hadur, K.C.s.L, assumed 
I ill powers in February, 1925. His Highness 
iaarried for the first time the only daughter of 
ills Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 
ills Highness married again in 1930 the younger 
'laughter of K. Prithiraj Singh of Bajpipla. 
V son and heir was born on 7th Dec., 1923. 

The !Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme was 
tormally opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
wi March, 1932. The principal crops are rice, 
uxaize, wheat and millet. About three-fifths of 
the State is occupied by forests and grazing 
lands. It is rich in minerals. The capital is 
I'fandi, founded in 1527, which contains several 
if uiplea and places of interest and is one of the 
chief marts for commerce with Ladlmkh and 
\"Mrkand. 

8 


Sirmiir. — This state lies among the Siwaliks 
Ba,ngeg between 77° 5' and 77° 55' East and 
30° 20' and 31° 5' North. It is 1141 sq. miles 
in area with a populat ion of 156054 (1941 Census). 
Nahan is the capital of ttic State. 

The EuUng dynasty is the younger branch of 
the Jadon Bhatti ruling House of Jaisalmer and 
the pre.sent Buler is Cayitain H. H. Maharaja 
Ilajendra Ibakash ' Bahadur who is the 48th 
direct male lineal descendant from the original 
founder of the Dynasty Maharaja Subhans 
Prakash in 1095 A.D, He was born in 1913 and 
succeeded in 1933. 

Tbe State consists of both hills and plains 
with altitude varying from 1090 ft. to 11966 ft. 
The chief products are wheat, maize, rice, 
sugarcane, poppy, ginger, potatoes, turmeric and 
chillies, etc. It is rich in Sal, Deodar and Pine 
forests. It has an iron Foundry which w'as 
e.stablishcd in 1867 A.D. and produces sugarcane- 
crushers wliich are the best available in the 
market. The State owns large tea estates at 
Kowlagarh and Choharpur in Dehra-Dun 
Distri<;t. 'fhe. mineral resources of the State 
are being prospected. There are huge deposits 
of Gyp.su m, Lime and Iron Pyrites. A scheme 
for construction of dams on the rivers Tons and 
(Jiri, wliich are triliutaries of the Jumna, to 
generate liydro-electric power and provide 
irrigation facilities is under the active considera- 
tion of the Durbar and the Punjab Government. 
A Sirmur Land Produce Syndicate Limited has 
been formed. 

The State maintains a Corp.s of Sappers and 
Miners which rendered valuable services to tbe 
Crown during the Second Afghan War and during 
the last Great War when it was captured with 
Genl. Townshends force at Kut-ul-Amara, It 
is also serving with His Majesty’s Forces during 
the present war. 

Council. — Captain H. H. Maharaja Baj* 
endra Prakash Bahadur. Bai Bahadur Janki 
.NTath Atnl, p.c.S, (Betd.). Chief Minister: B.G. 
.\bhbi, Finjuv'e Minister : Kr. Bandlp Singh, 
Minister idthont Portfolio. 

Malerkotla. — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west. Tbe Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Malerkotia are of " Kurd ", 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
" Sherwan " and settled in the town of "Sherwan" 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time In 
Afghanistan near Ghazni, came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State, in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lod hi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were engaged In constant feuds with the newly 
created adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Laswari, gained by the British over Slndhla 
In 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotia joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into iK>liticaI relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler is Lt.*Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
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Ahmad AH Khan, Bahadur, K.O.8.I., e.o.i.b., 
who was born in I88l and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Houy. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1910 and promoted to the rank ol Lt.* 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwan, methi, tobacco, 
gartic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Maler- 
kotla. Annual revenue of the State Is about 
16 lakhs. 

Faiidkot. — The F.aridkot Rajas belong to 
the same stock as the Plmlkian Chiefs, having 
a common ancestor in Brar. The Fariilkot House 
was founded in the middle of the 17th ‘’cntury. 
The present Ruler, Farzand-i-Saadat Nishau 
Hazrat-i-Kaiser-i-Hind. Major His Highness 
Raja Sir Hariudar Singh Hrarbaus Bahadur, 
K.c.8,1., was born on the 29th January, 1915, 
succeeded to the gadi in 1918, and was invested 
with full ruling powers in October, 1934. His 
Highness personally administers the State assis- 
ted by his young brother, Lt Col. Kainvar 
Manjitlndar Singh Bahadu/, and a cabinet' 
of three Secretaries, headed by Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Indar Singh, B.A., Chief Sec tary. HLsj 
Highness Is a member of the National Defence | 
Council and the Standing Committee ot the 
Chamber of Princess, The State comprises an. 
area of 643 square miles wltli a populat ion of I 
1,99,283 and has a gross annual income of 40 
lakhs. The Ruler i.s entitled to a salute of 1 1 
guns. Farldkot, the Capital town, lies on the 
main Delhi-Bhatinda Lahore Section of the 
North-Western Railway. 

Chaoiba. — This State Is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British di-stricts of Kangra and i 
Gurdaspur, and is sluit In on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country! 


is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesBes a remarkable series of 
copper plate inscriptions from which Its 
chronicles have been compiled. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
jfaruta, Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura the modern Barmanr, Chamba was . 
extended by Meru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba was built by Sahil Varma about 920. 
The State maintained its independence, until 
the Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to 
the empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost un- 
scathed from Sikh aggression. The State first 
ejiine under British influence In 1846. The 
I part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed over 
to Kashmir, but subsequently the boundaries of 
the State were fixed as they now stand, and it 
was declared independent of Kashmir. The 
pre.sent Chief is H. II. R/»Ja Lakshman Singh who 
was born in 1924 and succeeded to the gadi 
ill 1935. Tiie minority Adiuinistration of the 
State is being eondiicted by a Council, consisting 
of a Presiileut (J. Slattery, c.u.E.), Revenue 
Member (Rui Sahib Raghubir Singh, P.c.s. 
Retd.), and Advi.sory Member (Mian Sahib 
Kesri Singh). The principal crops are rice, 
maize and millets. There are some valuable 
forests which were partly leased to Government 
in 1864 for a term of 99 years, hut the manage- 
ment of them has now been retrociedt^d to the 
Chamba Durbar. The jirincipal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus of the 
Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North 
W(«tcrn Railway. Chamba town, on the right 
hank of the Ravi, contains a numl»er of interest- 
ing teiufiles, of which that of Lakshmi Narayan, 
dating possibly from the tenth century, is the 
most famous. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE, 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, lies IxAween 32* and 37® N. 
and 73® and 80®E. It is an almost entirely moun- 
talnouB region with a strip of level land along 
the Punjab border, and its mountains, valleys 
and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may Ih; divided 
physically into three areas ; the upp<ir, com- 
prising the area drained by the River Indus 
and its tributaries ; the middle, drained by the 
Jhsium and Kishenganga Rivers ; and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
soathero border, and its adjacent ranges of i 
hills. The dividing lines between the three 
areas are the snow-bound inner and outer 
Himalayan ranges known as the Zojila and 
the Panchal. The area of the State i.s 84,471 
square miles. Beginning in the south whore 
the great plain of the I’unjah end.s, It extends 
northwards to the high Karakoram nmuntains 
“ where three Empires meet." 

Briefly described, the State comprises the 
Talleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, ciz., the upper reaches of the Chenab and 
the Jbelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus. 
The total population is 40,21,616. 

Histmry. — Various historians and poets have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 


Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the capital 
originally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
i been long established, though many ot the fine 
i buildings said to have been erected by early 
i Hindu rulers liad been destroyed In the four- 
; teenth century. In the reign of 8ikandar, who 
' was a contemporary of Tamerlane, a large 
number of Hindus was converted to Islam. 
JcUangir did much to beautify the Valley, but 
after Aurangzeb there was a period of disorder 
and decay, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Suba or Governor of Kashmir had 
become practically independent of Delhi. 
■J’hereaftcr the country remained under the 
Afghan rule until 1819 when it was conquered 
by Maharaja itangit .Singh and pa.s»t^d to Sikhs. 
The early history of the Stale as at present 
constituted is that of Maharaja Shri Gulub 
Singhji, a scion of tlic old Ruling Family of 
Jammu, who rose to eminence in the service 
of Maharaja Kan jit Singh of Lahore and was, 
in recogrtilion of his distinguished services, 
made Raja of Jammu in 1820. He held 
•iloof from the war between the British and the 
SikiiB, only apf)earjng a.s mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made over to 
him the valley of Kashmir and certain other areas 
in return for Iuh services in re-establishing 
r>eace. His son, His Highness Maharaja Ranblr 
Singhji, a model Hindu and one of the staunchest 
allies of the British Government, ruled from 
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1857 to 1885. He did much to consolidate his 
TO8S«fl8ions and evolve order in the frontier 
aistrlcts. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
His HiRhness Maharaja Sir Pratap SiTiRlijl, 
who died on 23rd September 1925, and was 
succeeded by His HlKhness the present Shrl 
Maharaja Harl Sin^hji Bahadur. 

The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Ttevenue Settlement originally carried 
out under Sir Walter Lawrence and revised 
from time to time. 

Administration. — For some years after the 
accession to the gadi of the late Matiaraja, 
the administration of the State was conducted 
by a Council over which tlie Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a (Jhief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. This 
system continued until January, 1922, 
when an Executive Council was Inaugurated, 
Very recently certain modifications liave been 
introduced in the constitution. The Executive 
Council at present irududes 2 popular Ministers. 

The British Resident has his headquarters at 
Srinagar and Sialkot and there is also a Political 
Agent at Qllglt. A British Officer is stationed 
at Leh to assist in the supervision of the Central 
Asian Trade with India, which passes through 
Kashmir. 

In the Dogras (Hindus and Mualims) the 
State has splendid material for the Army. They 
also serve in large numbers in the Indian Army. 

Hevenae.— The total revenue of the State for 
the vear 1945-46 has been es^timated at 
Ks. 462.51 lakhs. ! 

Pfodaction and Industry. — The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. The 
principal food crops are rice, maize and wheat. 
Oilseed is also an important crop. Barley, cotton, 
saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, almonds and : 
hops are also grown. Pears and apples, the J 
principal fruits of the Valley, are exported in 
large quantities. Th® State forests are extensive 
and valuable. The principal species of timber 
treea are deodar, blue pine and. flr. The most 
valuable forests lie in Tvi.shtwaT, Karnah 
and Kamraj lUaqas. A survey of the mineral 
resources of the State is being conducted. The 
rjiost noteworthy of the minerals expected to 
be found in the State are bauxite, coal, Fuller’s 
('arth, kaoline, slate, zinc, copper and talc, 
flold is found in Baltistan and Cilgit, sappliiros 
in Paddar, aquamarines In Skarclu and lead in 
Cri. The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
'd Its kind in the world. Manufacture of silk 
iH a very ancient industry in Kaslimir. Zain-ul- 
Abidin, who ruled from 1421 to 1472, is said 
to have Imported silk weavers from Khurasan 
and settled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 
earpets, papier macho' and wood carving of 
the State are world famous. The State partici- 
pated in the British Empire Exhibitiou of 1924, 
where the Kashmir Court earned the name “ The 
Cem of The Smaller Courts” and attracted 
uiany visitors. An Industrial and Agricultural 
I’xhibition is held In the State annually, where 
be products of indigenous arts and crafts- 
iiiansnip for which Kashmir is famous, are 
isplayed. His Highness’s Government are 


maintaining a Visitors* Bureau at Srinagar for 
the convenience of visitors, who are attracted 
by the scenery and charm of the beauty-spots 
of Kashmir. Recently attention has been 
directed towards the development of tourist 
traffic. Tourist Bureaus have been opened at 
a number of places including Rawalpindi and 
Suchetgarh, to give the necessary information 
regarding the State tt) the Intending visitors. 

Commimications. — Great efforts have been 
and are being mad towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
The Jhelum Valley road (196 miles) which 
links the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab 
and the North-Western Frontier Province la 
considered to be one of the finest motorable 
mountain roads in the world. 

The Banihal Cart Road, about 200 miles long, 
joins Kashmir with the North-Western Railway 
system at Jammu-Tawi and is also a fine 
motorable road. 

Roads for i)ack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal village 
communications have also been much improved. 

The Jammu-3uciietgarh Railway, a section 
of the Wazirabad -Sialkot branch line of the 
North-Western Railway system, Is the only 
I Railway in the State. The mountainous nature 
I of the country has so far prevented the extension 
I of the line into the heart of the State. 

j Public Works. — In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum. A number of canals have been con- 
structed at considerable expense both in Jammu 
and Kashmir. The State is connected with the 
telephone system of Briti'^h India. Good pro- 
gress has been made with irrigation. The 
installation of a large Electric Power Station 
on the Jhelum River at Mahora was completed 
in 190T. 

Education. — According to the last census 
of the State, there were over 2.88,000 literate 
persons in the State including over 85,000 
females. The number of educational institu- 
tion.'! is 1,993. There are four Colleges and 
one aided Oriental College. The number 
of scholars in 194:b44 w'as 1,20,929. In Munici- 
pal areas education for boys was made com- 
pulsory in 1029. More schools Including basic 
schools are introduced every year. 

Reforms. — One of the Important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
has been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
Indian lines. In Se]itend)er 19411, His Highness 
granted Letters Patent to the High Co\irt granted 
to similar to those of High Courts in British India. 
Important legislative measures passed by His 
Highnesses’ Covernraent in recent years include 
the raising of the age of m.nrriage to 14 for girls 
and 18 for boys, and the Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
designed to cope with the problem of rural 
indebtedness. 

As signs of constitutional progress of the State 
may be mentioned the freedom granted to the 

f »re88, and the introduction of the State Assembly 
n 1934. His Highness announced further reforms 
on the 16th of February, 1939, by a proclamation, 
the main features of which were (a) an elected 
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majority i# the Praia Sabha, (40 elected mem- 
bers in a houae of 75); (6) election by the Praja 
Babha of its own D^uty President; (c) appoint* 
ment of four non-official members of the Sabha 
as Under-Secretaries to assist His Highness’s 
Uinistifrb and (d) submission of pro];>oBals for 
the appropriation of the Ke venues and other 
monies in any year for expenditure on items 
which are votable (the non-votable items being 
specified in the Statute) to the vote of the Sabha 
in the form of demands. Recently two members 
of the Praja Sabha selected from a panel of 0 
elected by the non-official members of the Praja 
Sabha Itself, have been included in the Execu- 
tive Council. 

The Constitution Act which was promulgated 
in 1939 made provision for the appointment 
of a Board of Judit lal Advisers and the 
creation of the post of an Advocate-General. 
The Board advises His Highness in the 
disposal of such civil and criminal appeals 
as lie to His Highness from the High Court 
of Judicature. 

War Effort. — With the declaration of the 
war in September 1939, His Highness the Maha- 
raja Bahadur offered to His Majesty the King 
Emperor his personal services and placed the 
resources of the State at his disposal. 

Eight Units of the State are at present serving 
outside the State. Of tlic.se, three units have 
been transferred permanently to the Indian 
Army. For maintaining the troops sent out at full 
strength, it has been nece.sftaTy to Increase tlic 
number of recruits under training. During the 
present w ar over half a lakh of recruits has been 
raised in the State so far for the British Indian 
and the State Armies. The officers and men 
of the State Array on active .service are receiving 
their pay from the State and their ration al- 
lowance is being paid to their famlUcs. 

The expenditure for war purpose in the Army 
3>epartment fias risen steadily during the. last 
5 years. The total expenditure was a)>out 
Rs. 75 lakhs in 1943-44 as compared with Kf‘.744 j 
lakhs In 1939-40. The pay of all ranks serving j 
in the State Army has recently been revised and j 
the rates of kit and H. M. Allowances iiavc been I 
raised from Hs, 50 and Ils. 15 respectively to 
Be. 120 and Rs. 50 respectively. i 


Highness was the recipient of messages of con- 
gratulations from H. E. the Viceroy and General 
Auchlnleck for the bravery displayed by the 
State troops. Recently the 4th J. A K. Infantry 
won distinction by driving the Japanese off 
two very imf)ortant features viz ; Fort White 
and Kennedy Peak. A number of State sub- 
jects have won distinction for acts of 
gallantry on the battlefields. 

His Highness presented 18 completely 
equipped motor ambulances for war purposes 
and placed the Kashmir House at Delhi and his 
Lorknecd plane at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India. In addition to other substantia) 
gifts and donations for the provision of com- 
forts and amenities to troops and relief to liome- 
less sufferers in England. £50,000 were sent 
last year to H. E. the Viceroy for pjirchase of JO 
fighter aircraft for the defence of India. 

His Highness visited the Middle East In October 
1941 and inspected his own as well as other 
Indian troops there. Last year His Highness 
\isitcd England a.s one of India's two rcf re- 
sentatives on the War Cabinet and after a stay 
of about 3 m^mths there retunied by way of 
Italy where he went rlglit up to the front line. 
Towards the end of the last year His Highness 
was again on another visit overseas. During 
this visit he saw' some of his troops in Iran. 

An Influential War Aid Committee w’as set up 
with Her Highness the Maharanl Bahlba as 
prcvsldent to raise funds. The total receipts of 
the Committee to the end of June 1944 
amounted to Rs. 8.80,945 out of which 
Ks. 7,38,(537 w’aa si)ent on contributions to 
various war funds and on materials purcha.sed 
for working parties to provide comforts and 
amenities to troops. „ . 

Her Highness has organised Ladies' Working 
parties and Her Highness personally attends 
its meetings both at Jammu and Srinagar. The 
Committee has sent a number of parcels for use 
of forces overseas. 

His Highness has also contributed large sums 
of money from his privy xmrse for particular 
purposes connected with or arising out of the 
war. 


The Jammu and Kashmir Mountain Battery 
achieved great distinction in the battle.s of 
Keren (Eritrea) and Damascus (Syria) and His 


Special collections were )iuide on Mie China 
Day and a cheque for Bs.25,393 was sent to 
Madame Cbiang JKai-Shek on the occasion. 


THE CHAMBER OP PRINCES. 

The Narendra Mandal or Chamber of Princes . and were given the privilege of nominating a 
came Into existence, with the earnest co-opera- ! member to represent them from year to year 
kion of a number of leading Princes them.seives, - The Chamber is a recommendatory body, which 
as one of the reiulte of the Report on Indian {performs its functions under a conatitutior 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament approved by the Secretary of State and it 
by Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India , deals with questions submitted to it concerntug 
and H. £. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and Gover- the Princes and their rights and privilege^ 
nor-General of India in 1019. The proposal was generally and their position in imperial affairs, 
that the Chamber should exist as a permaneiit ! The Chamber was formally Inaugurated by 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as Pre.^i- j H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught on 8th Febru 
deni and the members composing the Chaml>erj ary 1021. It meets regularly once a year ami 
oonsisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs j the agenda of subjecte for dlecnssion la frame ! 
barlDg salutes or whose membership might {and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chambet 
otherwiaa be eonsldered desirable by the | The Chamber Belects by vote its own office 
Viceroy . Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped ' bearers, who are the Chancellor, a pro CljancclK < 
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to act for liim iu his absence out of India and a 
Standing Cominitt«e of the Chamber. This 
Committee considers before the annual meetings 
the subjects to be discussed at them. 

Composition of Chambof t — As the constitution 
of the Chamber provided for each State-Member 
exercising one vote on any question coming 
before the Chamber, power in the Chamber 
gradually fell into the hands of a majority 
representing the smaller States because these 
States were naturally the readiest to exercise 
their membership privileges. This develop- 
ment caused serious dissatisfaction among 
the Greater States and out of that sprang a 
movement for the re-organization of the 
Chamber. 

The differences between the Greater States 
and the Lesser States were much »hari>cned by 
the different view points which they held 
in regard to Federation. His late Highness of 
Patiala early in 1936 resigned the Chancellorship 
on this account. Thereafter Hislate Highness of 
Bikaner resigned from the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber. Only one Ruling Prince with 
a salute as big as 17 guns was then left an active 
participant in the Chamber’s affairs. His 
Highness of Patiala was succeeded in the 
Chancellorship by His Highness of Jdiolpur, 
who automatically proceeded to the appointment 
from that of pro-Chancellor. There was no 
meeting of the Chamber in 1936. His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in consultation with the Princes, 
convened a meeting in February 1937. 

This meeting was preceded by intensive 
deliberations in the Informal Conferences of j 
Princes. Their Highnesses at discussions which 
they held In Bombay in October 1936 appointed 
a Constitution Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of His late Highness trie Maharaja of Patiala 
and including the Chancellor, to examine the 
Government of India Act of 3 935 from the 
pointof view of the States' entry into Federation. 
This Committee produced its report in the first [ 
week of February 1937, and in the course of It . 
said that upon careful coiisidcr.ation of the Act j 
they had “come to the conclusion that the 
safeguards have been substantialiy met" and 
that certain further recominendations now newly 
made bv themselves would, if adopted, com- 
pletely fulfil them. These recommendations, 
the Committee said, had been drafted in 
consideration of the fact that the Act had 
already been passed. They comprised. therefore, 
four proposed changes in the Draft States’ 
Instrument of Accession. 

This report was taken Into consideration i 
1',\’ the general body of ITim es at an iuforn’al j 
(inference which adopted the report of tlie I 
constitution Committee. This decision was; 
endor.sed in a formal meeting of the Chamber j 
of I'rinees in Februarv 1937 by the re-election | 
of His late Highness of Patiala to the Chancellor- 
ship by an overwhelming majority, and by the | 
election of ft pro-Cliancellor and Standing Com- i 
raitte© In sympftthy with the same decision. 

HIb Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar 
snccecded Hla late Highness of Patiala in the 
< ‘hancollorsblp and held the ofllce for ii number j 
"f years until the election In 1944 of His Highness 
the Nawftb of Bhopal who is now the Chancellor, j 
The Jam Saheb is pro-Chauccllor, “ ' 


Attitude to Federation:— The question ^ of 
ftcceasion to Federation was fully considered 
by a Committee of Stat38 Ministers convened 
by the late Rt. llon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari. The 
Hydari Committee closely examined the draft 
Instrument of Accession, which, it was claimed, 
revealed differences relating to certain specified 
subjects, such as the protection of treaty 
rights and the rights of admini-stration by 
the States of certain Federal subjects. After 
considering the opinions of legal advisers, tlie 
Committee unanimously adopted a report 
raising objections to certain points in the 
Government of India draft and left it to th** 
Princes to take such action as they might think 
necessary to safeguard their rights. 

These recommendations were considered at a 
Conference of Princes and Ministers held in 
Bombay in June 1939. The Conference passed a 
resolution stating that the Princes found the 
revised draft Instrument of Accession un- 
acceptable, two of their main reasons being that 
the form In which it sought to protect their treaty 
rights was held to be inadequate for the purpose; 
and secondly that the orbit of federal authority 
and jurisdiction had been extended beyond 
that contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution. 

Revised draft Instruments of Accession were 
then drawn up and circulated among individual 
Rulers. These elicited divf'rse comments and 
suggestions for further modification. (A fuller 
account of the various stages in the discussions 
of the Federation will be found in past issues 
of this book). 'Whilo. the negotiations were in 
X>rogress, the war broke out. 

The efforts of the Viceroy to inaugurate the 
federal part of the constitution embodied in the 
Government of India Act came to an abrupt end . 
While affirming that federation remained the 
objective of His Majesty’s Government, His 
Excellency said in September 1939 that “ wo 
have no choice but to hold in su.spcnse tiie work 
in connection with preparations for Federation,” 

Internal Reform in States. — The pace of 
administrative and constitutional reform in the 
States has rapidly increased in the last few 
years owing to the intrcKluction of provincial 
autonomy in British India, the apparem approacli 
of Federation, and pressure — sometimes direct — 
from the Indian National Congress. 

A new factor in the accession of the StatP'= 
to the proposed federation .irose early in 1938, 
The Congress which had all this while opposed 
the inauguration of the federal part of the 
Government of India Act intensified its opposi- 
tion since July 1937 when ita nominees became 
Ministers in the majority of British Indian 
provinces. One of their principal objections 
i was the nnomaiy of “forcing an alliance 
between democratic British Indian provinces 
and autocratic Indian States.” In other words, 
the Congress demanded as one of the comlitions 
precedent to its active cv>-operation with the 
federal scheme tlie introduction in the States 
of self-governing institutions and an undertaking 
bv the States ruler.s tliat in choosing their 
representative.s to M,e federal legislature they 
would adopt an elective element. Iseither 

the British Government nor their representatives 

in India could countenance these demands which 
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were contrary to the provisions of the Act. 
Kevertheless the tide of democracy could not be 
stemmed. Many States could not escape the 
influence of autonomous adjacent provinces. 

Kumerous States announced their Eulers* in* 
tention to liberalise their constitutional machi- 
nery and to improve their adiniuistration. Many 
actually introduced reforms. A few Eulers 
declared that responsible government was 
the goal of policy and took steps towards it. 
Many Eulers announced progressive schemes 
of administrative reform in their respective 
states. 

An extraordinary development took place 
early in 1930 when Mr. Gandhi decided on 
a fast to death to compel the Thakore 
Saheb of Eajkot to implement his promise 
concerning the membership of a reforms 
committee. The Viceroy intervened and Mr. 
Gandhi agreed to the adjudication of the Chief 
Jnstlce of the Federal Court, which went In his 
favour. But subsequently further difficulties 
over Uie constitution of the committee arose 
owing to Mr. Gandhi's promise to the minorities 
and Mr. Gandhi eventually recanted and declar- 
ed that his fast had been coercive in character. 
He therefore left the committee to be constituted 
by the State. Later Mr. Gandhi announced a 
" new technique " for agitation by States' 
subjects, in which he counselled moderation 
in their demands and called off all civil 
disobedience movements in the States. 

His advice and direction was followed In 
almost every Indian State where previously the 
air had been thick with strife. In some cases 
the response was quick, while in others the 
local leaders were inclined to be resent ful of this 
sudden brake on their activities. Kventualty, 
however, quiet was restored on the “ States 
front,*’ although stray " incidents ” continued 
to engage the attention of the local public and 
of Mr. Gandhi himself. 

As recently as Octtjber 1941 Mr. Gandhi 
declared : ** I am convinced that in the new 

world order which is bound to follow the insensate 
butchery, dignified by the name of w’ar, the 
Princes will have place only if they become true 
servants of the people, deriving their power 
not from the sword, but from the love and 
consent of the people. " Mr. Gandhi advised the 
people of the States U) cultivate patience and 
prepare themselves for the responsibilities that 
would devolve on them, by doing mute construc- 
tive work. That did not mean submission to 
active and acute tyranny of which so many 
accounts had reach^ him. That the victims 
must resist in the best manner they could. 

Princas* War Etfort.— From the beginning 
of the war, especially since the summer of 1940 
when the hostilities took a turn for the w-orse, 
the Princes of India have devoted their whole- 
hearted energies exclusively to activities con- 
nected with war effort. Ev<?ry one of them 
concentrated his attention on how best he 
and his State could aid Britain in her struggle 
against the forces of tyranny. Tiiey rose to a 
man, ranged themselves behind the banner of 
His Majesty and vied with one another in the 
supply of men and money to assist in the prose- 
cution of tlic war to a successful conclusion. 
There was hardly a meeting of the Princes or the 
States Ministers at which war effort did not figure 


prominently on the agenda ; indeed, it is true to 
say that every other subject took a second place 
at their deliberations. 

1943 Mseting of tfao Cbambor. — Tlie 
annual meeting of the Princes' Chamber was 
held in October 1943. It was addressed by 
Lord Linlithgow for the last time, for His Ex- 
cellency the Crown Representative left India 
almost Immediately after. The address w^as 
listened to by the largest number of Princes that 
had ever attended any session since the inaugura- 
tion of the Chamber. His Excellency upheld 
the federal ideal as the best for Indian unity 
and for the constitutional future of India and 
declared that “ that unity is wholly consistent 
with the survival and orderly development of 
Indian States.” He emphasised that the 
Crown's obligations to protect c.arricd with them 
equally binding responsibilities to ensure, If 
need be, that what was protected continued to 
be worthy of protection. 

The Viceroy, wanted Indian States to bring 
up their standards of administration to modern 
requirements and gladly acknowledged that in 
this respect some States were an example for 
other parts of India. He made it clear that tiic 
** times are no longer propitious for Jagirdars 
and Thakurs who seek to assert or perpetuate 
a semi-independence wholly incompatible with 
their limited resources and so inevitably harmful 
to the interests of the inhabitants of the areas 
concerned.” He was sorry that he had been 
denied the satisfaction of taking final decisions 
on questions such as civil lists, privy purses 
and the grouping of smaller States into a co- 
operative administration. These problems 
would, he said, be tackled by his successor 
without delay. 

The Viceroy’s moving appeal to the Princely 
Order was to see ’‘that the splendid bp^rtunlty 
lying before the Rulers Is not missed and to 
ensure that advantage i.s taken of it with such 
vigour and foresight, with such judicious blend- 
ing of the old and the new, with such subordina- 
tion of narrow, personal and local interests to 
true patriotism that the future of India--of 
Indian States in close collaboration with British 
India — may be ensured and that the fut\jre 
generations may remember with gratitude the 
part played by the leaders of Princely India in 
securing the stability of tliat common and glo- 
rious inheritance.” His Excellency spoke 
significantly when, addressing apparently se- 
paratists, he stated that ” it is very difficuilt for 
units, however large, whatever their dorm of 
government, whatever their resources, to exist 
save in relation to, and as part of, a larger whole.” 

The Viceroy paid a warm tribute to the gallant 
record of the’ Indian States’ forces and to the 
maximum co-ordination of efforts with British 
India in such spheres as the application of or- 
dinances and the tackling of the grim problems 
of food, cloth and Intiallon. He assured them 
that the anti-lnfiationary measures were not 
de.signed to stifle industrial progress In States, 
and that the Central Government’s post-war 
plans, already well advanced, had made full 
provision for association of States with their 
numerous ramifications. 

The Viceroy’s remarks gave rise to mixed 
feelings among the Princes. The Standing 
Committee of the Chamber held a prolonged 
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meeting to dincuss the Chaucellor'H draft replf 
to the Crown llepreHentative, and the conBidera- 
tion of the draft did not conclude till the Chan- 
cellor was about to enter the Chamber to read 
his speech. Certain controversial arguments 
were omitted from the draft, as it was the last 
occasion on which the Viceroy presided over the 
Chamber, but a brief reference was made to 
points on which the Princes felt differently from 
His Excellency’s observations. Particularly 
distasteful to the Princes appeared to be the 
observation in the Viceroy’s address which gave 
a fresh definition of Paramountcy by stating 
that " the Crown’s obligations to protect carry 
with them equally binding responsibilities to 
ensure that what is protected continues to be 
worthy of protection.” 

Tleplying to the Viceroy’s address, the Jam 
Sahel) made a reference to the constitutional 
I.H8ue an<l urged that disputes arising between 
the Government of ln<lia or a provincial Covern- 
ment and any Indian States or between tw'o or 
more Indian States, or where a State was dissat- 
isfied with the ruling or advice of the Crown 
Representative or his local representative, 
should be referrable as of right to a court of 
arbitration of the »deral Court as may l»s settled 
in consultation with the representative of the 
States. 

The Jam Saheb particularly referred to the 
Viceroy’s statement that t he ” Crown’s obliga- 
tions to protect carry with them equally bindiuu 
responsibilities to ensure that what is protected 
continues to be worthy of protection.” He .said 
that the statement had raised vital problems 
and new issues of far-reaching and grave im- 
portance which would receive their earuesf 
consideration. In this connection the Chan- 
cellor referred to ” grave apprehensions that the 
rights and interests of the Indian Princes were 
not receiving the consideration to which they 
were entitled because of their lack of nuisance 
value.” He said : “In view of these grave 
apprehensions, it is felt that Vour Excellency’s 
succe.ssor would be rendering a real service to 
the Crown, a.s also to the SUvtes. if at his early 
convenience he were to invite the representatives 
of the States for a free and frank consultation 
on the few outstanding questions and the ways 
and mean.s to remove those i)revailing apprehen- 
sions," 

The determination of Ruling I^rinces and 
Chiefs of India to <mntinue to help in the achieve- 
ment of final Allied victory was pledged in a 
resolution passed by the Chaml)er on the Chan- 
cellor’s motion. 

Growing Apprehension. — From now onward.s 
there was growing evidence, of increasing mis- 
understanding between tlie States and the 
Political Department of the (lovernmcnt of 
India, not only on matters of high pt)licy but 
also ill regard to detaiKs. For in.stancr. the 
States were agitated oM'r quc.stions relating 
to post-war reconstruction and the iminstrial 
policy of the Government of India so far us they 
affected the States. Problems relating to the 
laislng of the standard of administration in 
smaller States and plans for tlie future of civil 
aviation in India also came under review. A 
meeting of the Standing Committee of Princes’ 
Chamber held in Bombay in July 1944, expressed 
the grave concern felt by the States over the 
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industrial poEuy (»f tl»c Government of India 
to the extent that it affected legitimate industrial 
developments iii the States and the economic 
interests of the States peoples. It was apparent 
that the liulers <)f the States were apprehensive 
lest the States’ claims should go by default 
in the many sebemes formulated by the Goveni- 
inent of India for the country’s post-war develop- 
ments. Whereas they wished to co-operate 
in all aspects of post-war reconstruction, they 
were e<|ually eager to protect the interi'sts of 
the States. The proposal uiiKjted at the Bombay 
meeting of the Charnl»er’s Connuittee that a 
deputation of the States’ Kulers should wait 
upon His Excelhmey the Crown Representative 
and the decision to establish a Ihiblie Kelations 
Bureau of the (’hamber of Princes to propagate 
the States' viewpoint otj questions of common 
concern are expre.ssive of the States Bulers* 
determination to safeguard their interests in 
post-war adjust ments. 

Assurance to British India. — On the final 
day of the Committee’s session in Bombay the 
Clianeellor repudiated ” tbe insiduous .sugges- 
tions made by certain quarters in India, whn b 
misrepresent Ibc Indian Prin(‘e8 as op]X)nents 
of India’s eon.st ilutional freedom and as im- 
pediments to her progress towards that end. 

" Never was there a greater distortion of the 
triitli”, the Chaneellor continued. “ We yield 
to none in patriotism and love for our rotmiry. 
We wish to see her great and honoured, filling 
lier own right a p<-)sition in the comity of the 
world to which her history and the aehievemcntR 
of her peoy>le entitle her. To assist In securing 
this end we are ready to make what contribution 
we can. But tbe sanctity of covenants is the 
foundation of all t*ivllise<l life, and no party 
which resf>ects the samdity of covenants caii 
blame us for urging that any constitutional 
arrangements for India umst ensure the due 
fulfilment of the established rights of the State 
and a guarantee that the.se rights should m»t 
be unilaterally modified.” 

States* War Effort.- Itevlewing tbe States’ 
<<'ntribiitu»n to the war etfort.the Nawab of 
Bhopal said that r>0 Inilian States had sent 
their armed forces for active .service. Over 
ihOO.OoO men had volunteered and proceeded 
from their territories to the variou.s fighting 
services. Those were in addition to the 1,"),000 
trained technicians and many thousand un- 
skilled workers. 

The total financial contributions made by the 
Princes and their people aggregated over 
Bs. <>..')0.0O.tX)0 wldch was more than half tin* 
total coiitrihutious from British India for the 
Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. Tlieir total 
war investments amounted to apyiroximntely 
ICs. 11,50,00.000. Thc.se figures were exeluslvt* 
of tlie intest merits uunle by various banks 
who.se’liead othces were in British India but whose 
branches operated in the States as well and of 
iuvestmoiits through post otlices in the States 
for which separate accounti were not kept. 

The cost of material supplied for war purposes 
by tiie States came to several enrres of rupees. 
Various States had presented aircraft to the 
R.A.F. and the l.A.F. Most of them had 
presented more than one aircraft, three having 
presented complete squadrons (one of them 
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three Hqiiadrons, ln<;lii(llng a bomber squadron) 
aud one vState a lllght of hghters. Sevcrnl 
Jlulers had present cd their own private aircraft. 

Some States had presented armed vessels 
to the Koval Indian ^Navy. Some others had 
Xdaeed at the tlisposal of the War Department 
their inotor transport ainbnlanee companies 
which had rendered meritorious service overseas. 
I’honsands of ambulances, armoured lorries and 
trucks had also l>een supplied. 

Anti-Inflation Meaturei. -His Hijtthness 
also referred t<* tbe various measures adopted by 
tlie States in their territories for the control of 
supplies and ])rices of ft>od ^raltis. and for 
implement ins anti-inflation measures. The 
States' co-operation in these matters, he added, 
liad been full and hearty and he was .sure they 
w'ould continue it. 

Tlic Indian States, he said, had foupht this 
war. which they regarded as their own, aud 
the vahic of their war eflort had been publicly 
recognised. Tin* States were di.stnrhed that 
at a time whc?i they were en'iay<*d in war work, 
certain ]>olicics luni been initiated which adver- 
sely and seriously atfected tlieir intejirity and 
economic development which was necessary 
to raise the standard of life of, and provide 
improved social services fur. tiielr peoples. 
His Highness felt contid(‘Mt that where needed 
tile States would take the tieee.ssary steps 
themselves further t>* impntve their adminlstra- 
tiojis. and that the ijood otUce.s of tlie pre.seut 
Viceroy would be available for the removal of 
their Ic'^itimate jzrievances. 

1944 CRISIS. 

In the middle of Septcmiicr two deputations 
of t!ie Priuces waited on His Excellency the 
Crown Ilcprescntativc. One of them distnissed 
questions atfeetiny smaller States sm h a.s Inter- 
.state irencrai .services, wliilc the other took up 
with His Excellency the industrial policy of the 
Oovernment of India as atfecting tiie States, 
post-war reconst nnd ion, treaty riizhts and 
relationship witli tlie ( rown. What happened 
at this interview is not clear except from the 
rapid events which culminated in a crisis in 
Deceml)er 1944. On Decemher 4, 1944, for 
the first time in the 23-year-long history of the 
c hamber oi Princes, the Standing Committee 
of the (diarnher resigned en hloc and tlie session 
of the Chamber, sdieduled to meet on the 
Pillowing day, was oltlig<‘d to he jiostponed 
si tie dir. 

On this crisis of first rate imp<>rtane<^ fhere i.«i, 
curiously enoiikdi. no antic iritative information, 
Itarriii'i a statement made in the JIousi* of 
( ommonH by tiie Secretary of State for India 
in reply to a qiiestion, IMr. .Arriery said : “In 
.Septsniber last, a small di'pntation of l^rJiices. 
led l)y the Clianeellor (ji the Chamber, w'us 
received by tfiC Crown Representative. The 
matters diitcuhsed covi-red a wide field. A 
furtlier reply was scut on December 2, on 
behalf of the Crow'ii Kepri^sentative. to the 
fsdnrs raised by the deputation. On December 
;t. just before tbe date fixed for the seasion of 
tlie Chamber of Princes, tin; fJhaiicelior informed 
lA>rd Wavell that he, the Pro-Chancellor ami 
IP members of tbe Standing Committee luid 
resigned their offices and membership of the 
wmmlttee. Xf) quesHor) arlse.s of the Crowm 


Bepre.sentativo neeopting or iiot aceepMng tlie 
resignations sIikju appointments eoimec-tccl wdtli 
the Chamber of Princes are made, not by him 
but by the Chamber itself; but they inevitably 
caused postponement of the session of the 
Chaml»er. 

“ The I’riifces have made no statement 
lndi(^atlng what particular Issue or issues led 
lliejii to resign. ITntil tlie situation is clear, 

I should not like to express any opinion on this 
point. I would emphasise, however, that tlie 
rejily to the ITinees to which 1 have allmled, 
eonf allied nothing new in jirineiple or jMiliey . 

“ I am glad to he able to tell the Hoiiswi that 
the N'iceroy has received an assurance from the 
ITinccs concerned that their resignation will not 
ath‘et tlieir determination to do their utmost 
to help in the jirosecution of the w'ur, 

“ On the question of the future development 
of Indian States, I may add that discussions 
on this subject and its relation to ])ost-war 
development In British India were initiatfai with 
representatives of JViiices in October last. 
These discussions are at the preliminary .stage 
:onIy. «ii<l the reply to tin* Princes’ deputation, 
j whi« h I have mentioned, merely referred t(» 

: the discussions ami to the importance of the 
i question. The (lovenmient of India are aware 
I of tin* necessity for so shaping their post-war 
'development plans tliat benellts will, as far as 
; possitile. aei-rue to the whole country and not. 

I to British India only.” 

Commenting on Mr. Amery’s statement, the 
Clianeellor sai<l * “ The Princes will he liapiiy 

to note that the communication of Decemher 2. 

_ 1944. to which, a reference was made by tlie 
(Secretary of State, was not intended to contain 
; anything new in principle or policy. *. . . . 

ITlie events of tlie ]iast three or four years have 
ji'aiised gravi* anxiety and npprehensionH to 
itlie Princes, l>ig and small. They have w'itlioiit 
jii single exception solidly stood by the Empire, 
'and they and tlieir peopile have unconditionally 
and to the utmost, of tlieir capacity given of 
j their very best in men, money, material and 
j per>^onal services towards the 8ueee.ssful ]>rosceu- 
Ition of the w’ar. Tliey have, therefore, not 
j been able to understand why, at this .stage of 
■their long and honourable relationship with tin* 

! Crow'u. they should receive this treatment. I 
repeat iignlii the asHuranee already given that 
the Statea will not relax their etfofts until final 
victory has liceu won over all the t'nemies of tin* 
King-kniperor. 

*’ I should al.so, like to make it clear that, the 
i Priin-es have m> intention or desire, as is alleged 
in a section of the press, to stand in the way of 
the grow’th of India t«> its full stature, of to 
tilnder the ]M>litieal, economic or social progress 
I’and advancement of their peoples, f am 
I confident that when the time (•ome.s aud It is 
j neees,sary that the Princes should make sacrifie<*s 
I in the true interests of their country- tlie\ 
jSliall not he found wanting, 

; “ The Princes only usk for justice and fairplay. 

jThey have faith in T/jrd Wavell aud reply on 
(the goodwill of Ills Majesty’s Government”. 

I Cautat of Crim.—The foregoing statements, 
j tliough authorities, throw little light on the 
Issues in dispute which precipitated the crisis. 
'For an understanding of the subject, one has to 
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rf‘ly on presK reports piil)lish«Ml at the time. 
'I'liefM* varif'd in (ietail but were ajjjreed on the 
main causes of the crisis. AccordlnK to tliese 
fjress reports, tlie unprecedented step of the 
resignation of tlie entire StaiulinK ('ommittee 
of the t'hiiinlter and the a])p(untinent of a 
“ ('onunif,te(i of action” (inelndiiiK the Chan- 
cellor and the I’ro-f'hancellor, the NaAval) of 
Jihopal and t lie ,Iani Saheh of Xawanauar) was 
Mic climax of a series of events since Septend>er 
i.VKJ, 11144 wiien a deputation of Princes, led 
by tlie Nawab of Bhopal, waitcul on 71. K. the 
Crown Representative. Airont a montli later 
the Cli.meehor addressed a communication to 
tin^ Political Adviser to tiie. Viceroy. Tiie latter 
replied on l)« eember 2. which was the immediate 
cause of the 1‘rinces’ decision. The decision 
was taken after several hours of protracted 
dis<*ussion extendinjt over two days, and in the 
later sta^o's the opinion of Itulers outside the 
Standing Committee, and of a few eminent 
administrators with State experience was 
consultcfl. Besides the Nawai) of Bhopal, 
Chancellor of the Chamiier, and the J‘ro- 
Chancellor, tlie Jam Sahel) of Nawariajiar, 
the members r)f the Standing C«)Tnmittee who 
resinned include tin* Rulers of Indore. Bewas 
(Senior), Doonnarpur, l*atiala, Jaipur, Bikaner, 
jiilaspur and Rainpnr. 

11 may be recalled in tliis <'onnecti"n that in 
VJ.h) dltrcrences between tlie nreater and lesser 
States on tlie (|uestion of Federation resulted 
in tlie resivrnation of the llianceilor. the late 
Maharaja of j’atiala. Tlieri'after il. If. tlie 
Maliaraja of Bikaner resiirned from the Standhiu 
Committee, .No nieetiin: of the ( liamber was 
held tliat year and tlie Viceroy, in eonsultaiion 
with the I’rinces. convened a meetiiiL'in Fehruary 
lit:}7. Besides tlie larger numlter of Rulers 
involved in tlie present rcsiiniatiop, a vital 
difference is that tlie resignation of 19:h» was a 
result of disunity, wliile tlie fire.smit resiirnation 
is an ('xj)ression of unity nmon^' the I’rinccs. 


EiRhthly, arl)itration macliinery should tie 
set up to ensure tiiat treaty riylits arc not 
overriden. 

The Viceroy!* reply c^xj)resscd disamcenient 
with points one, two, five, six and ci^dit and the 
first part of seven, and promised consideration 
of three and four. As ri'^ards the kccoikI part 
of seven, the reply pointed out that the selienn; 
of attachment was limited to Western India and 
(rujerat States and the (ioverniTient had no 
intention of cxtendini^ it to otiier States. 

The reply promised proteetion iiL'ainst undue 
newspaper attacks from British India, fj^minst 
States and drew attention to the fact tliat as 
States’ administrations improved ocea.sions for 
harsh or unjust criticisms would become less 
and less. 

On the question of post-war reconstruction 
and industrial plannimz, tiie Crown Bepresenta- 
tive was atiairist allowing any unit or units to 
follow any policy of development tliat was 
likely to ui)Sct tiie All-India sclieme. 

Treaty rights. — Tiie declaration tiiat. wliilc 
the Crown stood by all tlic niKlertakinus piven 
in the pust to tiie J’rinees in regard to tlic 
protection of tlicir tr'-aty riulits, the interpreta- 
tion to be pill on those treaties must be aecordiim 
to usaue and in accordance with tlie changed 
cirennistanoes of the presenf day. was construed 
by the Brinees as an attempt on tin? p.art of tiu' 
Crown to revise treaties in a nnilatural fasliioti. 
Their contention W'as that while tliey w^tc 
agreeable to any revi.sKMi of the trearies. it must 
not be (lone unilaterally i'v the Crown but (.niy 
after eonsnUation with th<' l^rinccs. Tie’ 
Brinees asserted that t.licy had always stood 
for the iiro^ress ami W('lM»ein}: of their peoples 
and that tliey would not oppose tlie revision 
of a treaty just for the sake of opposition, but 
tliat they desired to be consulted wlicn a revision 
was proposed . 


Prince* Demand*.— .Newspaper reports claim 
that tiie Brinees' deputation to the Viceroy 
in tlie middle of Se])t ember raised eiiiht iMvjnts. 
namely: First, Mu’ boards set up to eontrol 
the workiiit: of the joint .servi«’es of States 
siionld consist of full- powered States .and slioiild 
not imlude. minority repri’sentaf ives of states. 

Secondly, joint a(jvisers a]>|Miinted for yroups 
of Stales wliieli find it fhianrially and oflierwise 
(b'ajrable to have fliem should not deal with 
Bontieal Oflb’crs over the head of tlie State 
administrations. 

Thirdly, tlie workim: of varions scliemes 
relating to the States sliould be reviewed 
p('riodicaily. 

Fourtlily, tlie Standin;: Cinnmlftee sliould be 
liiven tli(‘ opfKirtnnity to prepare scliemes to 
secure minimum standards of administration 
in tiie States. 

Flftlily. Brinees sliould be allow’ed fo draw 
u]i an alternative plan for co <)]>erative p:roupin{:. 

Sixf illy, joint Iliiili Courts should not be set up. 
The Raja of Bllaspur. in partieular, is reinnled 
to hove ojiposed tliese courts as an invasion 
of tlie rights of States. 

Seventhly, tiie Instrument of Attachment 
should he revised in consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the attaehlnis' and attached Slates 
and no further attaclimeuts should be made. 


I In rcfiard to the atttnclimeiit of smaller States 
‘the Brinees' contention was that the Crown 
j Representative must at least ha\e consulted 
'the Rulers concerned before dccidin'j on any 
i action. On tins and other subjects it w;i.- 
( ]>ro|»osed to mo\ c stroni.rly wordcii n -ojurioiis 
i at tlic scs.sioii of tlic Brim es’ ChamlnT, but .t* 
i tlie Bolitiea! Oeptartmenl discountci.aiiced them 
jthey were dropped. 'I'lio text ■•f the drafi 
I rc.solution as pnl'lisiicd in a in’w,>'j>aper i.s repro- 
; duct'd below’ ; 

! The Chamla'i of Brinees ctmsi(lcr.s it necessary 
I to reiterate in the most unccpiiA (*ca1 and emphatir 
! terms that tlie Cnnvn's rclationsliij) with the 
I States and the Crow’n’s powers in respect of 
! tlie States cannot . and slnniid nor. be r^ansfern <1 
jto any third ]>arty or other authority withou’ 
Itlie consent of tlic State ci'iiccrncii. 1 1; 
j t.’haniber reipiests llis I xcclicney tin' Crown 
! Hepres('ntative to be ]>ica,st d to convey to 
j His Majesty’s tiovenmn’nt tin’ irrave mi.s'rivim’;?, 
land a\»preliensions aroused in tlic States, by the 
I recent tendene> to alter the ^rMrc^’ rehii ionship 
iwlth the Crown and to nnalif\' the observance 
i of the Crviwn’s obliiiat iojis by unilateral action 
without the consent of the STat«‘s. notwitii- 
'staiulin>; the .solemn Ktiyal pronouncement s that 
I these Treaty Biyltrs siiall be maintained im- 
■ impaired ami tlie recent assurance eonveyi'd 
I to the In.diau Brinees by Ilis Majesty’s Govern- 
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luent that the fultiliiH'ut ol the lundameiital 
obligations arising out of their treaties and 
mtutds remains an integral part of His Majesty's 
Government’s policy. The Chamber furtlK*r 
requests his Excellency the ('town Representa- 
tive to convey this expression of their devotion 
to His Imperial Majesty the King-i'hnperor, with 
the respectful submission that in this matter 
of fundamental imi><^rtam*e to the contiuuunee of 
their relationship witli the C rown, the Indian 
Rrinces solicits His Majesty’s perstmal good 
ortices t«> ensure an early and satisfattory 
anuouncemeut." 

“ ’The Chamber of Prima-s, while cjaphasizing 
the impf>rt.anc.e of internal reforms in States 
emanating, where necessary, from Rulers them- 
Hclves and their Governments, strongly reeoiu- 
mends that unless already dtJiie, the Govern- 
ments of the States may carefully review their 
systems of administrations with a view t<> 
implementing, to the fullest extent possible and 
with due regard to local eireuiu-statiees. the 
important recommendatirms made l>y the Spceiul 
Drafting Committee of Ministers of 1042 in 
imragraph 52 of their tirst re}»ort. wltieh have 
been fully endors'd by the Princes’ Standing 
Committee and the Commit tee of Ministers, 
'riieae. rcwnimendations, which are already in 
force in many States and are receiving active 
consideration of many others, include : (u) 

a statutory provision guaranteeing the rule of 
law and the security ami protccrioii t)f person 
and propert.y with jM)wer.s to the States’ courts 
ts> see that these fundamental rights are scrupul- 
ously enforced ; (/>) the administration of justice 
tlirough an impartial ajid comiK'tent juillciary, 
independent ot the exeiuitive, with suitaide‘ 
prfjvision for the adjudication of disputes 
between the States and their subjects; (c)| 
tlie establishment of a council form <d' goverii' 1 
ment providing for the advice and assi.stanc.e of! 
ministers to tlie Rulers in the ordinary sphere j 
of admiiiivStration, and the association of the 
peoples with the governance of the States ! 
through suitable representative institutions, j 
their pace and from being inevitably conditioned 
by local circumstances and with due regard 1 
to the traditions and the structural balance of! 
society in individual State.s. ; (</) suitable' 
arrangeraonts to ensure continuity of isjlicy ' 
and the security and integrity of public service ; 
(<f ) a clear demarcation between State exi>endit.ure 
and H»e civil lists <d lluhTS wid< b may be fixed 
at reasonable percentages of the ordinary 
revenues of the States ; and (/) a fair and equita- 
bl« incidence of taxation allocating a detlnite 
and substantial r^ution of the revenues for the 
benefit of the peojjle, particularly iq the bene- 
ficent departments,” 

“This Chamber, wbih* recording tlte fact 
that the States, individually as well as collec- 
tively, are giving a<;tive consideration to, and 
arc working out, plans for jKJSt-war (ieveloprnent. 
desire to emphasize in particular f.heir suitable 
extension, unless already done, in the following 
diret^tions with due regard to local conditions ; - 
(a) the fullest possible colJalx>ration with the 
Central Oovemment in regard to such plans | 
and policies for pf)st-war development which 
affects the States and in the formulation and 
implementing o( which they have J>een ade- 
<iuately associated. It is iinderstoixi that 
in view of the diversity of comliiion.s between 


Hritisli India and the States, collaboration with 
these plans does not imply complete uniformity 
<>f all details or the administration of these, 
plans in the States’ territories without their 
agreement by any outside ageneies ; (b) the 
aiioptiou of (effective mcasiires for raising the 
standards of living of f.heir peoples, with parti- 
cular attention to tlie improvement of tiie 
conditions of cx-soldiers and their families ; tlie 
labour population ; the agri<>u!tnral classes and 
tlie backward classes. The Chamber recom- 
mends to lli.s Excellency tlie Crown Representa- 
tive that in order to enable the States to raise 
nece.ssary funds for the aforesaid objects they 
may be given all ijosslble facilities for the 
development of their own industries and re- 
sources as requested by f he Chancellor and 
other representatives of the States.” 

A new development in the organisational 
activities of t he Princes took place about this 
time. A body somewhat analogous to the 
l*rinces* Chamber, but without the latter’s 
prestige* and status, <uinie int/4 being in the 
winter of 1044. It was called the All-rndia 
States Conference on Education, Medical Relief 
and Post-war Reconstruction. It is not 
clear why tills new organisation was created 
or whetlier it, is going to be a permanent lustitu- 
fiori. 1‘rcsunialily it is intended to bring in 
the bigger States who are at present outside 
the Chamber of Princes in respect of the subjects 
mentioned in the nomeiKilature of tlie conference. 
Be that as it may, the Nawab of Bhopal inau- 
gurated tlie first session of tliis conference at 
Delid shortly after the contretemps which 
overtook the" Princes’ Chamber in Deotmiber 
l'.)44. His Highness made no direct references 
to the recent crisis, but his rcniurks on tin'! 
question of internal reforms in the States and 
on jiost-war planning contained sdme oblique 
o 1 ISC rvat ions. 

On Oio first issue. His Highness referred 
to th(? resolution on admiuistrative reforms 
api>roved by the Princes. 'Phe recommendations 
iin luded statutory provision guaranteeing the 
rule of law with security and protection for 
p<'rs(m and property. Other provisions related 
to a clear demarcation between State expenditure 
and the civil lists of Rulers which " may be 
fixed at a reas/inable [►erccntage of the ordinary 
I revenues of the States.” 'rhe necessity for an 
imiiartial and competent judiciary was also 
emiihasised . 

Regarding post-war planning. His Highness 
declared the intention of the States to ito-operate 
to the fullest extent jsissible with tliese plans. 
He emy>hasis<>d (hat. the States, like B^tlsh 
India, must, look primarily to industrial develop- 
ment to provide the necexsary revenues for 
l»r<»geK.sive admirdstration and social services. 
!“ We helieve,” said His Highness, ” that there 
is ample seope in India for the indn.strial develop- 
ment t»f jlritish India as well as of the States." 

Deadlock retolved. In the, next six or 

Severn montlm one lieard very little of the public 
activities of the Indian Princes — in an organisa- 
tional Hense. There was no development since 
tlie resignation of tlie Standing (Committee 
excfqit tor expressions of regret by Britisii and 
I Indian newspapers and publicists. In the 
aumuier of 11145, however, it was rejwrted tltat 
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the deadlock had almost been resolved and 
that an announcement might he ej^ected very 
soon. It was* believed that His Highness the 
Kawab of Bhopal would see His Excellency the 
Crown Kepresentatlvo and that the position 
would be clarified during the interview. At the 
time of writing a definite note of optimism 
prevails in informed circles, which rate the 
<’.hances of 0 speedy solution as bright. These 
quarters refer to a " new spirit of concentration 
and cooperation” which lias been much In 
evident at recent important meetings amongst 
the representatives of the States and the tjovem* 
ment of India, at which there }»as been full and 
frank discussions on subjects of mutual int<.*rest, 
such as industrial taxation and civil aviation. 

A meeting of Princes held in Bombay in 
•Itine lU4r> discussed many sulqects including 
the industrial policy to be adopted by them. 
It appears they expressed readiness to fall in 
line with the policy of the Government of India 
with regard to taxation, but they thought that 
this should be brought alx)iit gradually. They 
also claimed protection for their nascent indust- 
ries and a proper share of the quota of capital 
goods and machinery to be imported from 
abroad. They also expreased their willingness 
in the future development of civil aviation, 
but claimed that a convontioii should be 
established wiierel>y the State.H’ r (‘present at ives 
sliould have a voit^e in framing -the policy to be 
followed. 

IT Tt was stated that the labours of the special 
committee of Itulers. w'hich was constituted 
after tlie resignation of the Executives of the 
tliamber of I*ri rices in Decen.ber 1044, had 
practically come to an end and that its functions 
would be taken over by the Btaudiug Committee 
of the Chamber when it W'as constituted. 

Attitude to Wavell Plan.— The Princes’ 
meeting in Bombay In the summer of 1045 
coincided with the conference of leaders convened 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. The Naw^ab of 
Bhopal, addressing the Constitutional Advisory 
Committee of I*rinces and Ministers, welcomed 
the Wavell Plan, expressed the di'sire that an 
agreed settlement should lie readied, and gave 
the aasuruiicc that the J’riiice.s would co-operate 


moat cordially with an interim national Govern- 
ment for British India on matters of ?iil-lndia 
concern. 

His Highness felt confident that they could 
come to reasonable and honourable terms with 
the Government of a free India, and said : 
“India is our motherland. We have a great 
heritage of tradition, culture and administrative 
experience. We yield to none in Tiatriotism. 
W’e are not cut asunder by communal and 
parochial differences. Gur contribution can. 
therefore, be of real help to the country". It is 
our duty and privilege to work for our people, 
always to have them in our thoughts and to 
live for them. 

“ We must associate our people as closely 
as possible with the administration of our 
Stat(‘s, This is, in fact, being done in many 
State.s. We shall have to take immediate action 
— where this has not already been done — to 
implement forthwith and to the fullest extent 
the recommendations made at our previous 
meetings with regard to independent judiciaries, 
representative institutions and the fixing of 
the privy purse. We must act in these matters 
not as if we are fighting a delaying action but 
us those leading a siu'cesstnl advance.” 

Beferring to tlie Wavell Plan, His Highness 
said that, it was proof of the Viceroy’s good-will 
and sincerity towards India and her aspirations. 
The States were not directly concerned at this 
stage in the formation of the Executive ('ouii(‘il. 
They shared, however, the general desire in the 
country that an agreed settlement should be 
reached. The'; Princes would wish godsiieed 
to an interim National Government for British 
India and would co-operate with them most 
cordially on matters of all-India concern. What 
action the States should take to collaborate 
with British India on matters of common 
concern in the interim period and on a long- 
term basis needed careful consideration. 

“ Our XKiUcy.” said His Highness,” is to live 
and let live. We seek justice for the States and 
their peoples. We are ready to make our 
ciuitributioii towards the greatness and glory 
of our moth(‘rlan(l and for the ordered progress 
of humanity.” 


MERGER SCHEME. 


By far the biggest developnu'nt affecting the j 
Princely order during the past 12 months is a 
merger scheme for Indian States decided upon by 
the Crown Representative under which smaller 
states are to be linked with big ones. Small ] 
Indian States will be merged into neighbouring 
larger ones with wiiom they have geographical, 
economic and political affinities. The States 
to whitii such res ponsibllU it's are to he trans- 
ferred have been apprised of these details as 
also have the units to I»e attached which 
collectively cover an area of over 7,000 square 
miles with a population of over 8,00,000 and 
an annual revenue of more than Rs. 70,00,000. 

The cojnmuniqne announcing this said : — 

“ H. E. the Crown Representative, has for a 
long period haii under intensive review the 
perplexing political and administrative problems 1 


width arise from the existence in Western 
India and Gujarat of literally hundreds of 
small units which, though they are usually 
referred to as ‘ seml-jurisdictional ’ or ' non- 
jurisdictional ’ estates or talukas, do actually 
fall within the category of ‘ Indian States.’ 
Owing to the slenderness of their indlviduni 
resources and general aversion from neiglibouriy 
co-operation there has arisen in this part of 
India geographical, administrative and economic 
fragmentation on a scale unknown anywhere 
else in tiie country. In tin? great majority of 
these units the revenues, which often have 
to be divided among numerous shareholders, 
barely suffice to meet the private needs of the 
taluk'dars and shareholders, and the amenities 
provided for their subjects under the supervision 
of the local Pollticja! authorities are therefore 
sadly circumscribed. In short, the Crown Re- 
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presenUitlve's survey lias fully established that 
without some drastie slmpliflr^tlon of existing 
arraugements auy kind of co-ordinated develop- 
ment of the countryside or any form of real 
progress is impossible.*’ 

The * coirnminique ' refers to the discussion 
of the problem in the period preceding the 
1935 Act and says that the Maharaja of Baroda 
(to wtjom many of the small units in Western 
India and Gujerat are tributory) brought 
forward proposals to bring these tributaries 
into closer relations with the Baroda State. 

A fresh approach to the problem has since 
been made on the lines of tlicse proposals and 
on a wider basis with a view to afford to other 
larger states an opportunity to assume similar 
responsibilities in respect of units which have 
similar geographical, economic and political 
amenities with them. 

In order that the scheme may bb carried 
into effect with the least po.ssiMe delay Lt.-Col. 
G. B. William.s of the Indian Political Service 
has been placed on special duty in the area 
concerned. 

The ‘ communique ' polnt.Ji out that, the scheme 
contains due provision for the continued inG'g- 
rity of the attached units and of the existing 
powe.r3 and privileges of tlielr taluqdars and 
shareholders in so far as may he compatible 
with modern roquireiuents and subject to 
further re\iew after a period of .seven years 
as also for the allocation of a .suitable proportion 
of the revenue for their personal rcquirenjcnts. 

The States to which these small units are 
to be attached will also be required to admit 
the inhabitants of attached areas to the benefits 
of adminLstr.'itive nrnenitie.^ such a-< .secondary 
and tecdmicul educat ion and medical treatment, 
on the same terms as their own subjects and to 
provide new hospitals, schools, roads and other 
amenities where these though clearly required, 
are beyond the present capacity of local re- 
sources. 

The Crown llcpresentative is conscious that 
the aettion to whidi he is now committed may 
meet with criticism on tiie ground that it is 
calculated to infringe the rights and lower the 
status many ancient families, or alterna- 
tively that the' Paramount Power should itself 
have* assume<i direct resi)Ou.sibUity for such 
reforms as may Ix^ necessary. He lias examined 
the problem from both these ixunts of view 
and with all due regartl to pledges and obliga- 
tions for tlie inaintcnanco ami support of Indian 
State.s, however small and weak. As stated 
above, provision has been made to implement 
»uch obligations in so far as they are compatible 
with the overriding piincii^le that autocratic 
IKiwers shall not be almsed and that nothing 
widch is not inherently ea]>able of sunival 
should be artificially peri>etiiated. I he ultimate 
lest of fltncsB for the survival of any State is, 
in his opinion, caj>acity to secure the welfare 
of its subjects, and he regards the forthcoming 
cjualifled merger of these small States as a 
jusliflable solution of any conflict in his obliga- 
tions towards Ilulers and ruled. Experience 
lias shown thiit the units with which he is 
now concerned, not only when unaided but 
even when grouped togcUier as * thanoa ' or 


under close supervision of Political Agents, are 
iinahle to achieve tlie conditions of administra- 
tive efficiency which alone can justify in them 
the per|3et nation of any form of hereditary 
rule. On the other hand, It has been signally 
demonstrated that in great and wealthy States 
.such as even in considerably smaller States 
under requisite efficiency can be abundantly 
achieved. 

Tlie assumption of direct responsibility for 
the necessary reforms, by tlie Paramount Power 
is regarded by the Crown Keprcseiitatlve us 
impracticable iiccause geogrnpliical and other 
factors preclude the absorption of these area 
in Brltisli India and because the Political 
Department is not an administrative organiza- 
tion or equipped with the machinery and 
rc.'soiirces of finance and personnel which can 
only be afforded by the administrative control 
of large territories. Moreover tlie areas con- 
cerned are so scattered and fragrnentated as to 
make it impossible to bring them under unified 
central control. These difficulties and defi- 
ciencies can, in the Crown Bcpresentatlve's 
loidiiion, only Ix^ overcome by the course on 
jwiiich he has decided, which Involves delegation 
of the responsibility to tho.se who are in the best 
position to discharge it namely, the bigger States 
I of Western India and Gujarat. In framing 
the terms of that delegation he has ixen fully 
mindful of the interists of the inhabitants of 
the.se sTiiall .''tnte.s, of those to whom tliey owe 
Ininiediatc allegiance and of tlie larger States 
with whicli a new relationship is to lx establi- 
jshed. To all these ]»arties the Crown Be- 
I prescTitativc admits a continuing responsibility 
[Which (l(x*.s not exclude lii.s future intixvention, 
jus circumstances may demand, in furtherance 
of tlie es.sentiul object which he has in view, 
j namely the firm establi.shnient of conditions 
In wldcli the arca.s (‘oncermai will secure 
'and enjoy full opi)(»rtnnity for jirogress and 
development. 

The idea of co-ordination of smaller States 
for administrative purposes is not new'. Years 
ago Ixml Jrw in (now Jx>rd Halifax) in a confiden- 
tial memorandum urged Mie J’rincc.s to put their 
homses in order and maintain certain iiiiiiiimiiii 
standards of administration. 

Later etill Lord Linlithgow openly exliorted 
the Princes on the same lines, and, further, 
pressed tlie smaller .States to iiool tlieir 
resouri’es in order thfft they may adequately 
discharge tlieir obligations as a modern state. 

In 1939 the Political Department issued 
a circular asking all States with an .annual 
revenue of less than Us. liO,()0,(>0(> to join regional 
confederations. In reply to this the Princes 
fiiibtniUed a ineiiioranduin in widch tliey 
insisted that grouping of States should he 
v<»luntary and that no coiulltlons and restric- 
tions as to the manner in whicli the police 
forces should lie maintained or the administra- 
tion of ju.Hticc should be provided for shouUl be 
imposed from without ; they were nbtive all 
keen on maintaining unaltered the rights of 
tlie groujxd states Hn-a-rix eacli other. 

Criticising the “ qualified ” merger sdieiue 
and suggesting a better alternative, a committee 
representative of the iieople of 17 princlpalltleH 
and diletshii>» conijirising the Deccan Stales 
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formulated a scheme, federal In character and 
designed to take full account of the rights, 
interests and obligations of all the i>arties, 
nlfocted — the rtilers, the citizens and the States 
alike. The executive authority in tlic proiK»sed 
constitutirin for the States will >)e exer»*ised 
on behalf of the rulers by the President of the 
Kederation assisted by a Cabinet of whom 
two-lifths will be members of the Federal 
Assembly. The legislature will be bicameral, 
the Upper House designed to uphold the autho- 
rity of the rulers and the States and the T<owcr, 
constituted though it will be by indirect election, 
that of their peoples. On the Council, each 
ruler will liave a seat based on the hereditary 
principle and no other element will be repre- 
sented to it. The list of federal subject Is not 
very extensive so that the States’ Governments 
are left with a large measure of autonomy. The 
principle of the rule of law is accepted as well 
as that, (M)iitrary to the rulers’ opinion recorded 
l)y the Joint Parliamentary Committee, of the 
fundamental rights of the citizens. There is 
ample safeguard for the maintenance of Treaty 
rights, a matter of no small importance from 
the point of view of the Paramount Power. 
The scheme further accords full recognition 
to the principle of regionalism, that is, of geogra- 
ptucaJ, cultural, economic and other aflinities, 
as the Crown Jiepresemtative's scheme is meant 
to do. 

In Katldawar itstdf the protest against the 
merger scheme grew with the ]>assage of time. 
Whereas the Hindu Muhasablia Working (,’oui- 
mittee o|)])o.MC(i the attachment of Hindu talmi- 
(lars and tenitories to neiglibouring i>igger 
Muslim States, the Kulers of attached States 
objected to the scheme on the grounds tliat it 
militated against the recoguisfal concept of 
i'aramountcy and against tlio (Government of 
India Act. In the auttinin of 1043 one of the 
attached States, namely, Hhudwa Taluka. 
challenged the transfer of some eases from the 
tiles of the judicial branch of the Political De- 
fiartment to the courts of the attaching States. 
The matter was settled by a special tribunal 
which held that the transfer was illegal and also 
u)'serv(?d that the attatJunent scheme itself wa.s 
v/ffm virex of the Government of India Act and 
a reversal of imj)erial policy. 


Meanwhile, the attachment scheme which, 
according to the April communique, was confined 
to the non- jurisdictional and semi- jurisdictional 
States, was extended so as to include th(^ :{rd 
and 4th class states, some of whom at least had 
full jurisdictional imwers. 'I'his increaseil the 
opposition of the princely order to the scheme. 

The judicial finding that the scheme was 
invalid created an embarrassing situation for 
the Political Department who, being convinced 
of the desirabilty of the step, induced the Sec- 
retary of State for India to initiate in Parliament 
legislation validating the attachment scheme. 
This mea.sure was enacted quickly and secured 
Iloyal as.sent in March 1944. The idll, which, 
in its original draft, was comprehensive in cha- 
racter, was restricted by an official amendment 
to the States of Kathiawar and Gujerat. On 
account of the war-time restrictions on transport 
and communlcation.s the interests affected could 
not effeetively pre.sent their rase before Parlia- 
ment. Even so, Ojqrosltion M.P.s., acting on 
the strength of cables sent by some of the Indian 
Princes, objected to the validation of an execu- 
tive act w'hich had been judicially lield invalid 
and contended that the scheme vas not only not 
so urgently necessary but would in its operation 
adversely affect the interests of both the ilulers 
and the subject.s of the a itached States. G overn- 
ment spokesmen, on the other hand, affirmed 
that the scheme devised by the i’oiitical Depart- 
ment in India was the only feasible method of 
ensuring to the subjects of the numerous, weak, 
and excessively fragmented States the amenities 
of modern administration which w’ere sought to 
be made available to them through merger with 
units eomnianding better resources. Govern- 
ment members also gave the assurance that the 
scheme did not involve any <leprivation of the 
rights of the rulers of the attached States, inas- 
much as what was transferred to the bigger 
States was only those power.s which the agents 
of the Crown Representative had till then been 
exerci.sing on behalf of the Rulers of the small 
J*tates, 

The enforcement of the attachment scheme 
led to some petty difficulties wliich wore overcome 
easily. Keverthdess, some at least of the smaller 
Statra affected by the scheme have not fully 
reconciled themselves to it. 
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Payments from Indian States. 

Many of the States make payments^ varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to Hia Majesty. These payments are frequently due to exchange of territory or settlement 
of claims between the Governments, but are chiefly In lieu of former obligations to supply or main* 
tain troops. The annual receipts on account of these payments from Indian States are summarised 
in the following table. The relations of the Statos to one another in respect of Cash (Contribution 
are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter upon the question. It may, how* 
ever, be mentioned that a large number of the States in the Western India and Gujarat States 
Agencies pay Casn Contribution of sooie kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims Cash Contribution 
from some of tbe smaller States of Central India States making payments directly to His Majesty. 


States paying Cash Contribution directly to His Majesty. 



Bs. 

B$ngal. 

Rs. 

Jaipur 

4.00,000 

Cooch Behar 

67,701 

Kotah 

4,34,720 
(of this sum 

United Province*, 



Rs. 2,00.000 

Benares 

2,19,000 


has been 
suspended.) 

Punjab, 


Udaipur (Eastern States Agency) 

1.200 

Mandl 

Other States 

1 ,00,000 
IS.307 

Jodhpur 

2,13.000 


(of this a 
sum of 

Madras, 



lbs. 1,1 5.000 

Travancore 

7,96,430 


has been 

Mysore . . 

24.60,000 


1 suspended). 

Cochin 

2.00,000 

Bund! 

! 1,20,000 

Western India States. 


Udaipur (Me war) 

1 2,66,000 
(Includes 

Those paying cash contribution 
to His Majesty include : — 



: contribution 



j to local 
corps.) 

Bhavmagar 

( utch 

1,28,060 



82,258 

Other Bajputana States . . 

1,11,675 

Dhrangadhra 

40,671 

Joara 

1,37,127 

Gondai 

40,096 


Junagadh . . 

28,394 

Agsam, 


Nawanagar 

50,312 

Manipur 

6,000 

Porbandar . . 

21,202 

Bambrai 

100 

Rajkot 

18,991 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would in future be 
Kazaraua payments on successions. 


Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold j^rnall terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions in India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Province, consist of tlie Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea (k>ast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory culled Prugana-Nagar- 
Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay ; and the little island 
of Diu with two places called Gogola and Siinbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. All these three territories constitute 
what Is called by the Portuguese Entado da India 
Portugu4uia. 

Tbe Portuguese Empire consists of, besides 
Portugal, Azores, Madeira, Cttl>o Verde, Gulne, 


S. Tome c Ih*incipe, Angola e Congo, Mozuipbique, 
India, Macau and Timor (now temporarily occu- 
pied by the ,la[ianeKe). 'J’he Governor of iliis 
trolony is now virtually a juisoner in the hainii; 
of the Ja})am*se. He is not, according to the 
Portuguese Premier, allowed by the Japanese 
to Kcnd ctaJe messages to his Government in 
bisbon and can only send plain W’orded telegrams 
about his health, ete. Most of tlie Portuguest^ 
have evueuated Timor and Jaf)an pays no hee<l 
to the protests made by Portugal, wliieb 
fHJCupy together an area several times larger 
than the total urea of Portugal itself, whieb 
togetlier w'itli its eofoniefl make up over « 
million square kilometets. Portuguese India 
has an area of 3,01^3 square kilometers. 
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GOA. 

Goa, derived from Govern or Gova, forms a i for its development, and large sums of money 
compact block of territory surrounded by have been spent. The railway lines carry 
Jlrltish districts and sea. Savantwadi State | a large entrepot trade. At the outbreak of 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea j world war 11 three German ships — the Z>rac/?e«» 
on the west and North Kanara on the South, and fels, Braunfeh and Ehrenfe.h — and one Italian 
the eastern boundary is the range t)f the Western cargo boat. Anfora, took shelter in the Mormugao 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- harbour. Gn March 0, 1943, the German crew 
tricts of Belgaiim and North Ivanara. The set lire to the ships and scuttled them. It was 
..xtrome length from north to south is 02 miles reported that some Germans had disappeared 
and the greatest breadth from east to w'cst 40 from Goa and a few of them had died in hospital, 
miles. Tlic territory has a total area of 3,800 ()n<i of the German ships had merchandise worth 
.square kilonictors and consists of the f 'on- alaait Bs. 70,00.000 consigned to merchants in 

or CMd Conquests, comprising the island I British India. The Germans arc now under 
of Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1910, and I «lctenlion sit Aguada. Goa. 

the neighbouring municipalities of Salsette, Bsir- 1 The People.- The total population of 
dez, and Mormugao acquired in 1543 ; and of the ; Portuguese India was 579,970 of which 
Nero* Comj?J/i.vhi8, or New Conquests, comprising i 279,398 are males and 300,572 females 
the munlcijialities of Pernem, Sanqiieliin, Ponda, i in the 1931 census. The latest census is 
Quepem, Canacona, Safari and Sanguem ac- [ expected to reveal a higher population, about 8 
quired in tlio latter lialf of the l8Mi century ; lakhs of inhabitants, with a population ratio 
and early in the 19th century. Tlie sinall island dciinitely in favour of the IJindus. Portuguese 
of Angediva situated opposite the port of Karwar, ! India has 4 cities,,^ 3 towns and 000 villages In 
lu tlie British district of North Kanara, forms ' whhrh reside 130 ,( HK) families. The density of 
administratively a i»ortion of the Canacona inu-|the country is about lOO, the highest being in 
nicipality. This was acquired in 1505. The ; ISardez with 408 inhabitants per sfiuare kilometer 
whole country Is hilly, especially the eastern I and lowest in Sanguem with only 24 inhabitants 
portion, the predominating jihysical feature ■ per sfiuaie kiJomeu r. The country presents 
being the Western Ghats, which besides bound- j many interesting demograpliic ]!roblems relating 
ing the country along the north-east and south- ! to the distribution of populatit n, birth and 
cast just off westward and spread across the (hath raU's, average span of life, density, etc. 
country in a succes-sion of spurs and ridges, i The Vcllias Conquistas are thickly populated and 
There arc several conspicuous inoi.ntains of ' takt's th(‘ highest contingent for emigration and 
which the highest are Sonsagod, 3,827 feet high. * iis Inhabitants are to be found in almost all the 
Catlanchi Maull 3,790 feet, Vagueri or Zormetn, pa rl-< ot tb(.^ world, including British India 
2,360 feet, and Morlemgod 2.145 feet. j and Briti.^i Kast Africa wUeic there are abotit 

The country is intiTsected by numerous rivers loo.ood Goans in various walks of life. With 
running we.stward from the Gitats. and thi' prill- . the oullircak of war, there has been a regular 
cipal nine— Mandovi, Zuarl, Tiracol, Chapora, i influx of (Joan emigration to British India 
Baga, Sinquerini, Sal. Talpona, Galgibaua — j where they have found temporary jobs either 
w'hich are all navigable, are in size of some ; in military departments or in civil positions, 
importance. Goa possesses a tine harbour, i Also due to famine conditions prevailing in Goa, 
formed by the promontories of Bardez inany have taken shelter in I'.ritlsh India, specially 
and 8als(!tU\ Ilalf-way la^twecn these extre- ' in Tlie cities, where the rationing system guaran- 
iiiities lies the cabo, or caitf, which forms Ihcitccs tlicm the n^'cessities of life, 
extremity of the island of Goa. This divides | In the Velhas Conquistas the majority of the 
the whole hay into two anchorages, known as population is Catholics. In the Novas Con- 
Aguada and Mormugao. both arc capable of!‘iui>tas Hindus .arc more numerous than 
accommcKluting the largest shipping from Sep- Oliristians. The Moslems in the territory are 
ternber to May, but Aguada is virtually closed munluTcd in a few hundreds and they speak 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to theiKonkani as well as Uiiidu.stani. The Ciaistiana 
high winds and sea and to Uie formation of sand , still very lurgel\ adhere to caste distinctions, 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river ; ( laiining to be Bralimans, Chardos, Sudras and 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- low ea.stes, which generally do not intermarry, 
«ible at all times of the year and is therefore a ; although youths in Tnodern times are intermarry- 
harbour of eomiucrcial importance Though inu aiul do not believe in these soei.il conventions, 
’here is no regular steamer service bet ween ‘ The Hindus who iorin about one-half of the total 
1‘ortuga! and Mormugao, vet oecasionally the i population are largely Maratha and do not differ 
trainers of Connmnhia de .Vurt’vmx/o • from those of the adjactuit Konkaii distriets of 
\nrional (tall at Moinuigao to take ]>assengers ■ Bombay. All classes of the people, with the 
wid cargo. Bast year the steamer 3/ tw«.7i7o • exception of l’hiro]>eans. use the Konkani dialect 
' ■ill(Hl at this fiort and this year the steamers : of Marathi with stuuo admixture of Portuguese 
A Colonial. The port is provided with ' words. Many emigrant families at Bardez and 

lighthouses, imoys and lU'cessary equipment and i Salsette speak the English language. The 
( an accommodate six large (XH'aii going steamers ' otticial language is Portuguese, w hich is common- 
at a time. It is the terminus of the Western ' ly spoken In the capital and the princii»;»l tow ns, 
India Portuguese railway running to the | as well as by all (‘ducated peo]4c. Nearly all the 
oast from the Inland British sysHun of i Christians profess the Koinan ('atholic faith 
li'Kis. A breakwater and a port have been built i and are spiritually subjAct to an Archbishop 
here and the trade is considerable, being chletly i who has the titles of rrimate of the East and 
-lauslt trade from British India. The har- : Patriaivn of the East lndi('s and exercises 
<>ur has been l(aased to the W. 1. P. 1115% and i ecclesiastical juri:»di( tion also oyer a portion 
’ recent times mu(h work has been doneUif Brillsb India, and the provint^es of Macau 
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(China) and Timor (()(,e;uiia), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mozambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). The Clirigtiang of Daman 
ami Diu are subject, umlor a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy See, to 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are mimerotis 
ehunhes in Goa, mostly built by the .Tt«ulta 
and Framus» ans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. At 
OldL Goa, whieh was tlie ea]iital of Goa up to 19(»3, 
there are beautiful churtdies and convents noted 
for their art ami architecture. In the eon vent of 
Boin Jesus lit\s the sacred body of 8t. Francis 
Xavier, livery ten years there is an exposition 
of the Saint's body and t.liousands of idlgrims 
from ail over India and abroad lioek to Goa to 
kiss the saered [)ody. The last exjursitiou took 
place on May (i, 1942, and the Saint’s body was 
kept open for three weeks. Tlje churehes are 
ii\ eharge of secular priests. Hindus and Maho- 
medans enjoy perfect freedom in religious mat- 
t»M's and liave their t)wn place..H of worship. In 
the rally days of Portuguese rule the worship ot 
llimlu gods ill publi«- and the observance of 
Hindu usages wt-re strictly forbitlden and rigo- 
rously sujipressed. 

The policy of the Portuguese Ilepublic c.stab- 
lished in 1910 was to suppress all religions 
Societies Avhieh. it claimed, were interfering with 
the political alTairs of the State. As a re- 
sult of this policy Jesuits were driven away from 
the country. The New State under Dr. Oliveira 
Salazar, the Prime Minister of Portugal, a deci»ly 
religious statesman, has entirely reversed the 
religious policy of the count r.v. .Ul religious 
Orders are now frei'ly allowed and several of them 
haA c cstahlislicd < 'onvcrits and .Schools in the 
country, including the Jesuits wlio have started 
a .'secondary (’(dlege at Nova Goa. A number 
of nuns liavc also come to the country. A new 
Seminary is being built at Saligao and a new' reli- 
gious Order is started in (foa. 'Iho relations 
between the f/huroh and State are very 
cordial, tliougli even under the anti-clerical 
republic the Law of scjiaratlon of Church and 
State had never been enforced. At present 
the Church has obtained a legal existence 
in the country and Portugal even maintains 
in Goa and In British India a few iitis.'ionanc.s. 
supported by ttie Lisbon treasury. The New 
State is based on corporative principles which 
liave not yet been applied to Portuguese India. 
But there is e< n.sorsliijt of the press and only one 
jiarty, the l;niao Nacioual, supporting 
flic Governijimf , is in existence. A new admini- 
strative code Ijas been promulgated and a system 
of cxcc-ssive centralization is in force, both 
tinaneiai and administrative.. The finances of 
Goa are controlled by the iMiuLstcr for Colonics 
at Lisbon. TIk; Governor-General of Portuguese 
India ha.s to obtain hb s/inction before any ex- 
penditure Is incurred, 

Mormugao came rr^cfiitly in the limelight 
and was buzzing with dii>lomatic activity due 
to its having laM*n .selected as the neutral ]>ort. 
for the exchange of Jaiianese and American 
civilian internees. The ari'angement.'i for tlie 
r-xchaiige of pri.soners w^eie well exe<mtcti by 
the Portugue.se authorities without any hitch. 

The expeditionary force wldch was senf <0 
strengthen the gani>'oii at 'J’lmor was iitit 
allowed by the Jaimnese to land there, the 


island having been previously occupied hy 
them. The troops were instmeted to land at 
(Joa. After stay of over a year, these troops 
mainly consisting of Negroes, have been sent 
baek to I((mrcnco Marques. 

The Country. — A little over one-third 
of the entire territory of Goa i.s stated 
to be under cultivation. The prescut policy 
of the Government under Governor-General 
Col. Jose Cabral is to bring a,s miicli laud 
under cultivation os iiossiblc. For fills 
purpose, te.chnlc.al and agricultural experts 
have been ajiiiointed to carry on propaganda and 
to demonstrate to the farmers modern methods 
of cultivation. Statistics are being organised 
referring to agrlcnlture. rice and coconut pro- 
duction, area under the plough, etc. The 
fertility of the soil vari<>s considerably 
according to quality, situation and water- 
supply. The Velhas Conquistas areas, as 
a rule, are better and more intensively cultivated 
than the Novas Conquistas. In both these divi- 
sions a holding of fifteen or sixteen acres would 
be con.sidercd a good sized farm but the majority 
of holdings are of muc.li smaller extent varying 
from half an acre to five or six acres. Tlic staple 
produce of the country is rice, of wliich there are 
two good harvests, biit tlie quantity produced is 
barely sufficient to meet the needs of the popula- 
tion for two-thirds of the year. Due to lack of 
supplies of rice from Pritlsli Imlia. Goa is at jire- 
sent yiassing tlirough great iianlships and tiic 
peopie arc experiencing difficulty to obtain sup- 
jtiic.s of this neccs.sity of lib*. With a view to 
securing equitable distribution of rice among the 
various sections ot the population, tlie (iovern- 
incnt liave deluded fo lake ovi-r tin* proiiuction of 
botli tlie croyis this year. A ]>ress note issued bv' 
the Government stated t hat tliis dra.stic ste]) had 
to l>c tak<‘n on account of difficulties of importing 
rii'.e and the hoarding resorted to by jiroiluccrs 
during tile jircvious harvest, witlioiit any regard 
for the common interest of the popul.ation. Next 
to rice, the cultivation of coc^mut palms Is deemed 
most important fror^ thf; vurirty of use.s to whicli 
(he products are applird. Hilly placo.s and infe- 
rior s(uls are set a|>art for the cult ivat ion of 
eere.nls and several kinds of fruits, the tiu>st not- 
.able of wdiieh andlie famous .Mplionso and M;d- 
ciirada mangoes and vegidabUs are cultivated li» 
a great extent. 'I'lic condition of the agricultural 
elasM's in the Velhas Comiiiistas has improved 
durintf reeonf years, owing to the gern'r'l rise in 
tln.^ prices of all classes of agricultural prodmi* and 
partly dm- to the current of emigration to liritl.‘'h 
territory. There is a great shortage of ugrieult oral 
Labour iri the Velhas ( 'om(iustas. In the summer 
months. IjamLs of artis.ins and field labourers frcin 
the adjoining British territoiy make thnir way 
into Bardez and Salsette when* llio demand for 
labour is always ke»*n. Stately forests are found in 
the Nova.s (domjuistas. They « ovcr an area ot 
ll(> square uiilw and are mnler ronservation and 
yield .some profit to the. ailiniiiisi ration. Iron 
ores, scrap iron and pig iron are found in jiart s o' 
tin; territory; but have not l»een seriously worked. 
Manganese ai.so exists and some mines are, lieiii: 
w'orke.d at present, the ore being exported I = 
Europe. 

2d recent years a remarkable change ha^ 
come over the means of transport throughout tie 
country. A large number of now t onda have be* 
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built, whic'li have brouutit the most distant 
villages of Goa Into close and Intimate connection 
with the cities and towns. It is easy to cover 
the whole coiititry in a motor ear within practi- 
cjilly a single day anti Novas Conquistas are now 
easUy accessible to the remotest parts of the 
Vclhas Cornpiirtias. All the principal roads are 
asphalted. A number of new bridges have 
Pt^eB built which have made easy inter- 
district coiniuiiMication. There are cheap bus 
services throughout the country at regular 
intervals. These have quickened communica- 
tion with liritish India and have enabled the 
districts of S}dcct(^ and IJardez to import a larger 
quantity of foodstulfs. fruits and vegetables 
Irom the adje^ining lijitish territories. The 
itornbay-Goa road has now been eornpletcd and 
shortens siil)stanUally the distanec between these 
two places.. Due to the pres(uit system of ytetrol 
rationing whieh (aime into existence soon after 
the otitbreak of the war bus service.s liave be- 
conui limited and work by rotation. Jhd’orc tin' 
outbreak of the U'ar, there was. a regular coastal 
steamer service itetween I’unjiin and Bombay 
during the summer months, i.e., September to 
May. Dmitig tlic monsoon time tl»e Hurra of 
[ijnufht is clos'ui for navigation. It is e>:pc«-ted 
iluit the SeindViia Sfi'am Navigation (’<>., will 
^^lirt shortly a fi'rry service between I’omlic y ami | 
I’atijitn. 

.\t present country craft carrie.s on tru»lc to a 
limited extent bet ween Diu. Itainau and CJoa I 
and some parts of Brit ish India. 

'J'here an' aDo .st eam launcltes and motor boats 
plying between Nova Goa, itetim. Yen in 
.Aldona and other places wlure tliere are 
important rivt !•>. 

Commerce. In the days of its glory, 

Goa wa.s tlie chief er.trejot of coinineice 
hftween the Bast and llie West and 
was speiially famous for its trade in 
horses with the I'ersian Gulf. It lost its 
commercial importance uith I he downfall of the 
Portuguese I'.mpire and its trade is m>w 
insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is n^t very large. 
Its imports amounted to about Bs. lt'»0 lakhs 
arid e.vjmrtsto about Its. :i'J lakhs in <’hielly 

with British Jmtia. I’oitugal and .lapan. With 
’he outbreak <»f tin* war the tr.uic with Japan 
has stotqval. Pvenwirti Portugal, the trade has 
decreased due t o the lack of shipping faeiliti»'S. 
Portugal has a very sniall men haiit navy. The 
dtUicit is met from the n'mlttane«-s sent to Goa 
hy nearly one lae nf emigrants who are to 1*0 
imind ill Uritish India aiid other v»arts of the 
w’luld. I’ew mamiiaet uring indii^'iries of ^ny 
moment exist and nmst mamiiaet uied artii les 
ni ii.se are imported. 'I’hc exporls ehietly consist 
<>t eocoanuls, cnjua, tictel-nuts. m.ingocs, lashcw 

ails, bamhoos, salt and salt-fisb. etc. No reliable 
datlsties are availalrle of the country’s balance 
' f iiulebtedncsa and of its invi.sildc exports wliicli 
iire considerable and mainly responsible for the 
lavourable terms of trade which the country 
' iijoys. 

'I'he only industries are sonpunaking, tinned 
'<'od products aiul cashew-nuts. 

A new sugar factory has been st.arted at Sigao, 
' ollem, Goa. The, ]iresent Goa (Joverumciit is 

’ en to lielp industrial enterprises in Goa as it 


will coTitrUmte to the pros]terity of the country. 
This factory al‘<o manufactures .Taggqu y. 

No exports of any local ]uo(luc(5 to Indian or 
foreign places or jiorts arc ja rmitted by the 
Portuguese ('ustomH Department unless a special 
permit is obtained by the exfioi ter from the local 
authorities. This new regulation has been en- 
forced with a view to reserving sufiieicnt stocks 
for local consumption. 

A line of railway conm'cls Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta llailway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system is 
51 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese lerrritoy. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of .Mormu- 
gao port is what it brings down from and tekes 
to the interior. The W. I. P. Rly., now' run by 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta. has, due to 
the susp<‘nsion of coastal f.>riy .service bctw'cen 
Bombay and Nova Goa. recently oxjieriemrcd 
increased trattie, botli passenger and goods, 
and ha.s yielded enormous [uofits more liian 
sullicient to pay the giiarantc'-d rate of inlcre.>it; 
even a sur)»bi.s is left over which is paid regularly 
into the J.isbon treasury e\ory ,^,ix im>nths. 
'I’hc lN;u t uguese Government have, in tlie past, 
lo.st con.siderabJe .sums in the ; aynient of the 
guaranteed interest, (’onsidi-iiibie expenditure 
has also been incurred in modernising the faeili- 
ties in the Mormugao harbour. The telegraplis 
in Portuguese terriiorics aii- worked ns a .-cjiarate 
system from tJie Tiritlsh. The luttcr, liowever, 
liad an ot’iee at Xova-Goa maintained jointly 
l y tlie f wo ttovermnents but simr 1 925 the N'ova- 
Goa ofiiee lias Ixsm handed over to the Port uguese 
Government whieh now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in ii'^ territories ineluding 
Daimiun and Diu. 

Most of the commeree of Portuguese India 
is with Britisli India witli which it maintains 
close eornmercial relations. About IM) per cent, 
of the imports of the country are now from 
Brlti'ih Imlia which also receives most of its 
exports but In recent years these, have shown 
remarkable fall dm- I 0 the suspension of >t earner 
scrvicf to Goa ami \avio\is control.-^ <el up by 
t!i«' ihtvernnicut . Amoug tliv most important 
im]»orts are rice, textiles, sugar, cereals, petrol, 
kerosene oil, all kinds of m.iehiaery, foreign 
liquor, rte. I’ben' is a large entTe]>ot trade 
running into about 8 to 9 crores of rupee.< a year, 
wliieli is generally cleared by tlie j-ort and 
railway 01 Mormugao. 

Taxes and Tariffs.- The finanee.s of 
the country .showed ebrome deficits for 
nearly sixty years witli oerimit'ual ex- 
cejdioiis. The last war inereast'd them to 
alarming proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
tuxes were iuitiateil by the (Jovenu'r-General 
.laiine de Morals, who is popularly known as 
the ■* Governor of 'faxes.” Dniy in 1927 the 
country experienced the joys of a balanced 
budget and the iniblic servants whose salaries 
had ahvays remained in arrears are now being 
paid regularly. If municipal and national taxes 
1 be added together . the country presents a very 
high incidence ol taxation, even liigher than 
1 that of British India, the average coming to 
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about Ks. 13 per capita. The income tax is funds have been mei^ed into one consolidated 
paid only by those merchants who make large reserve fund with the exception of the yield of 
profits and by Government servants. The the rice tax which will constitute a separate 
average Income from other sources is not taxed, reserve ear-marked entirely for the development 
There is a special ten per cent tax on ^1 incomes of rice cultivation. The duty on imported 
derived in the shape of interest on loans. This ice which was introduced towards the end of 
tax is a powerful contributory cause to the flight 1938 has now been withdrawn. The tax on 
of capital from Portuguese India. The chief rice was levied with a view to give protection 
sources of revenue are the land tax, interest on to the local production but when Government 
loans, excise and the customs. There is a special saw that the price of paddy was soaring high, 
tax on emigrants — all persons, Goan and non- it saw that no useful purpose was served by 
Goan at the time of their leaving Goa, — which keeping the tax on rice. Hence the repeal of 
yields to the State a little over Ks. 40,000. 'J’he this tax which has brought relief to the poor 
country being economically ba(*kward, the consumers. A notification in the Government 
taxes give very little indication of its Gazette says the price of paddy continues to 
productive capacity or of its annual wealth, remain at Rs. 26/- candy of IfiO litres with 
The national wealth is a matter of pure the exception of Cor gut variety. It is under- 
conjecturo for lack of statistics. It is stood that this price is applif^able only to plices 
proposed to revise the system of taxation, of production or at the godowns of producers, 
specially the land tax which represents 12 per Tlie juice of unboiled rice locally produced is 
cent of the nett yield. The State has established fixed at Rs. 28 a bag of 88 litres. Boiled rice 
in Bombay an institution called Instituto IndO’ imported from Karachi is to sell at Rs. .32 8 
Portugue.s with an annual subsidy of forty a bag. The public debt of Goa is made up of 
thousand rupees from Government to be utilised dnes to Portugal and small loans floated iiv the 
for the promotion of social and economic welfare <-ounti y itself. Most of the. debt due to Portugal 
of Goans residing in British India and British has been wiped out by lump payments. Tlie 
East Africa. The proceeds of the emigration tax currency of the country is the monopoly of the 
have been earmarked for the subsidy to the Banco Kaeional I Itraniarino which is the Stale 
Institute. This Institute is conducting short- Bank of issue for some of the Portuguese colonies, 
hand, typewniting, book-keeping and other (Currency in recent times has expanded and the 
commercial subjects, an electricity class, a fidneiary issue has been increased from 10 
tailoring class for ladies, l‘ortuguese and Kon- millions to about 12 millions. The State holds 
kani classes and an eTni)k»yment bureau and is a percentage of share capital on which interest 
doing useful work for the moral and socdal Is ]>ayable by the Bank to the respective colonies, 
uplift of the Goan Comniunit v in Bombay. Xhe total fid\iciary issue of tlie Bank at the 

The tariff schedule Is based on the three-fold end of last year was about 112 lakhs and its 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential, active note circulation has reciently increased 
There is a limited free list on which books and coirsideraldy, due to increased demand. The 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal taritt Bank does orcliuary banking business witii 
range! from 10 to 30 per cent, according to tlie very few central banking operations. It pre- 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in serves a limited loan policy but purchases, on a 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem. This large scale, British Indian notes and coins and 
causes considerable hardslilp to trade, and remits them to Bombay where it maintains a 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers, ])ranch financed by transfer of capital from Goa 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming through the purchase of British Indian currency, 
from Lisbon and tlie Portuguese Colonies. There was, during 1940-1941 a <!oiisiderable re- 
Very recently the principle of protection has patriatlon of funds from British India, which re- 
been extended to the export of canned fniiis suited In an expansion of tlie note circulation of 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on Banco National Ultramarino to over 80 lacs of 
their basic price. The tariffs were again revised rupees. There was also a large increase in the 
last year, and the import duties on foreign goods Saving.s Bank deposits. The heavy demand for 
were generally increased. I'he prcferimtial Portuguese notes resulted in a discount being 
duties on Portuguese wines, spirits and provisions demanded for their conversion. But the Banco 
have been lowered so as to make preference Xacioiial Ultramarino has withdrawn the facil- 
even more effective. Sugar imported from ities for transfers and conversion of notes, at 
Mozambique enjoys effective protection, though present, which it had previously allowed to its 
Its import is done through British India. But <aistoruerR. The Goa Government Treasury 
there are no exports from Goa to Mozambique. Offices also do not receive English notes for 
For the last eight years the country has any payments and the emigrants have to pay 
experienced recurring surpluses due to the Rs. 3/- to Rs. r> for hundred to get the English 
increasing Indirect taxes. Public revenues notes exchanged into Portuguese. These jtiard- 
between 1914 and 1941 have almost doubled shjj)s have been the subjects of representations 
and the Indirect taxes yield to the State about by different Goan Institutions in Bombay and 
32 lakhs of rupees and direct taxes about 9 so far Government has not modified its orders, 
lakhs of rupees. The surplus from 1935 to although Governinent used to freely receive 
1937 came to 17 lakhs which, together with English notes at jiar before 1941. Tlio currency 
other special funds, make up a reserve of about problem has considerably cased at itresent and 
65 lakhs of rupees available for developmental merehuiits are freely receiving English currency 
expenditure, in which sum is included ab«ut notes for their goods, without charging any 
17 lakhs of rupees due by other colonies of commission. It is only for Portuguese notes 
Portugal. The total surplus for the last dccen- that commission is demanded. The Portuguese 
Ilium amounts to about 90 lakhs of rupees, of Government has already allowed the Posts and 
which about 64 lakhs are constituted into a Telegraph Departments to accept British 
reserve fund. Recently all the different special currency up to Rs. 4-15. This will go u long 
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way to help the public, as Portuguese coins, 
specially fractions of a rupee are difficult to 
obtain. 

The Capitals — Nova-Goa, the present 
capital oi i^ortimuese India, situated on 
the banks of the Mandovi, comprehends 
Panjlm and Ribandar and is the seat 
of the Governor-General. Old Goa is some 
six miles away from the new city. Panjlm 
occupies a narrow strip of land leading up to the 
Cabo, the cape dividing the Aguada bay from 
that of Mormugao, and mainly slopes down to 
the edge of the Aguada. It was selected as the 
residence of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and 
in 1843 it was raised to its present rank as the 
capital of Portuguese India. The appearance of 
the city, with its row of public buildings and 
elegant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy iiouses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the 
Government Press. Other noticeable buildings 
are the Cathedral at Velha Goa and the various 
churclies, the viceregal palace and the High 
Court. Tlie square In the lower part of the 
town is adorned with a life-sized statue of 
Albuquerque standing under a canopy. 

Panjim has been undergoing in recent years 
many remarkable Improvements. The electrical 
supply of the country has been reorganised under 
the control of the Municipality and an excellent 
system of lighting, public and private, is now in 
force. Most of the important roads have been 
asphalted at a large cost and recently a large 
number of buildings have come up on AUinho 
which is the Malabar Hill of Panjim. A decree 
has been published calling upon all houseowners 
to introduce septic tanka as a preliminary step 
to the working out of a scheme of water- 
supply. This decree has so far not been enforced, 
due to lack Of water-supply. 

The Government recently invited Sir M. Vis- 
weswarayya to work out a plan for the supply of 
water to Nova Goa, He has submitted a report, 
and it is expected that Government will give 
effect to his recommendations. 

The population of Nova Goa, according to 
the latest census of 1940, shows 20,291 inhab- 
itants, 10,747 males and 9,544 females. There 
are 1,020 British subjects, 5 Gcrmaim, 6 Cliinese 
8 Iraqulans and 1 Yugo-SIavlan. There are 4 
up-to-date hotels with all comfort catering to the 
needs of visitors. 

History. -Goa was captured for the 
Portuguese by Alfonso de Albuquerque in 16] 0. 
Albuquerque promptly fortified the place and 
established Portuguese rule on a firm ba-sis. 
From this time Goa rapidly rose in importance 
and became the metropolis of Portuguese power 
in the Bast. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bljapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
oonquistas. 

The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 


scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend Itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its immense Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religions liberties and 
by encouraging intermarriages between the Por- 
tuguese and the Indians. His contemporaries 
however, could not understand his far-seeing 
statesmanship and after his death they undid 
nil his "Work basing their dominion on con- 
quest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which threw all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the sliade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and was the seat of the Inquisition which 
was a religious power in the land. The sixty 
years* subjection ot Portugal by Spain in the 
17th century completed the ruin of the Portu- 
guese Empire iir the East and though the Mar<iuiR 
of Pombiil in the I'^th century tried to stave 
off its decadence, his subordinates in the far-off 
India either could not understand or would not 
carry on his orders and even his strong hand 
was unable to stop the decline. It was in the 
19th century that the subjects of the colonies 
began to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and 
sent their representatives to the Parliament in 
Lisbon. 

Modern Times. — There was frequently recurr- 
ing fighting and In 1741 the Marathas invaded the 
neighbourhood of Goa and threatened the city 
Itself. An army of 12,000 men arrived from Por- 
tugal at the critical moment. The invaders were 
beaten off, and the Novas Oonquistas were added 
to the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Ranes of Satari in the 
Novas Oonquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King's own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Ranes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Banes again broke ont in 
1901 and again in I9l2t troops being again 
Imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
1918. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appeared to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
was no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This was chiefly due to the fact 
that under the old regime the people of Goa en- 
joyed complete equality with the sul)ji'cts of Por- 
tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Brito who was Minister of the Public 
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Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa, so was the father of Dr. Betten* 
court Rodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmona’s dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa were also Dr. Alincirta Arez, the 
e\'-President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, 
Dr. Cactauo Gonsalves, a former Judge of the 
same Court and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of Finance. The new 
colonial policy of Portugal is based on racial 
distinctions and on a classification of citizens 
into full-fledged and assiinilatecl. Tlie Avto Colo- 
nial is now the corner-stone of Portuguese colo- 
nial legislation and its preamble states that it is 
the historic function of Portugal to own and rule 
colonies. This function is called its organic 
cMence. ColoniaUs are debarred from entering the 
ranks of military oflicers and are not allowed to 
join military and naval eolleges of Portugal. 
This racial discrimination in the fundamental 
statutes of the country has given rise to discon- 
tent and has led to many rei>resentations to the 
Government of Portugal, A recent Governor- 
tieneral of Portuguese India, General Craveiro 
Lope.s, voiced liulia’s feelings at the Colonial 
Conference of Governors when he stated that 
Portuguese India was hurt by such legislation 
and demaiuh'd equal tieatiuenl with the 
Portuguese, 

The establishment of dictatorship in Portugal 
has produced profound changes in the adminis- 
trative machinery of Goa. A sysGun of centrali- 
sation, finimcial and administrative, has been 
introduced with the result that all important 
financial and administrative acts require the 
sanction of the Lisbon Government. The 
(Soveriior-Gencral lias to submit periodical re- 
ports of his administration to the Lisbon Govern- 
ment. A luess law controls the freedom of 
the Press and imposes heavy penalties on all 
crimes committed by newspapers. Old news- 
papers are exempted from deposits, but new ones 
have to keep witli the State considerable sums of 
money before they are allowed to appear. 
Every paper has to be previously censored by 
official censors and so also the publication of 
books, brochures and pamphlets. The powers 
of the Council of Government are also reduced, 
particularly their legislative functions. They 
are for all intents and purposes a mere advisory 
l>ody as officials and nominated members from 
a majority. A system of periodical conferences 
has been established, made up of all the colonial 
Governors now suspended due to war. There 
is a common parliament and tiie whole Portu- 
guese Empire is constituted into a single 
constituency electing about 90 members of the 
National Assembly, Presidents of municipali- 
ties and charitable associations are appointed 
by the Governor-General. The economic 
condition of tiie country has deteriorated 
considerably in recent times. Due to scarcity of 
necessaries of life, thousands of Goans have 
come to British India to earn their living. 
Prices have risen by leaps and bounds and 
people cannot afford to buy in tiie black markets 
which are flourishing before the eyes of the 
authorities who seem helpless to check profiteer- 
ing. So the result is increase of emigration to 
British India. 

Administration.— The Lisbon Government by 
Decree No. 3260, dated 27th July 1917, enacted 
new rules regarding the administration of 


I Portuguese India under an Organic Charter 
(Carta Organica) in fore? since ist July 1919. 
This Charter, regarding civil and financial admi- 
nistration of tlic* colony, was modified by rules 
Nos. 1005 and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 
1920, and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030, dated 9th 
and 16tli October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 8699 of 5th May 1937 
and is now in force, 

Tbe territory of Portuguese India la ruled 
by a Governor- General, residing in the 
(^apital of the State, at Panjim, now known 
as Nova-Goa, and is divided into three districts : 
Goa, Daman and Dili. The last two are each 
under a IJentenant-Govcrnor. The district of 
Goa is under tlie direct control of the Governor- 
(Jeneral. 

Assisting the Governor-General in the adminis- 
tration are tlie Home and Political, Finance, 
Guetoms, Education, Military, Naval, Agriculture, 
Health and Public Works Secretariats. There 
are also three special and autonomous Depart- 
ments, which do not constitute exclusive Secreta- 
riate, one of tfiem being tlio Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs, tiie second that of Survey 
and the third that of the T’iscal of the W. I. P. 
Hallway. 

As the princii)al organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council {Conselho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ex-officio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-ti'eneral, tlie Director 
of Finances, the Director of (fivil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conquista.<f and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor- General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President; the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court ; the Deputy Chief Health Officer ; the 
Engineer next to the Di^ector of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances; the Chair- 
man of the Municipal Corporation of Ilhas ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Associations of Land- 
owners and Farmers of the District: and one 
advocate-member elected by the LogisfUtivc 
Council from among the legally qualified. 

There is one High Court in Portuguese India 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General; and 
Sessions Courts at Panjim, Margao, Mapuca, 
Bicholiin, Quepcm e Damfio; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Morimig.ao (Vasco da Gama), 
Pondsi, Diu and Nagar-Avoli. 

A new Administrative Code has been Intro- 
duced which improves administrative discipline 
and holds public servants directly and personally 
rcsponsibbi for all their actions. No pubb'- 
servant can profess communism and has to make 
a declaration to that effect before he is appointed 
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Tor any Oovermnont post. Tlio Oovernor has 
wide disciplinary powers over the public servants 
subject to the right of ajjpeal to the Supreme 
Administrative Court or the Supremo Court of 
Discipline In Lisbon. The judiciary has its 
;)wn autonomy independent of the Governor 
r)f the colony as regards promotions, discipline, 
punishments and dismissal sultjcct to general 


I Htipervision and control hy the Minister for 
I .Tustice. The whole Portuguese Empire forms 
one judicial district diri;etly under the Lisbon 
Government. 

There arc over six English teaching High 
Schools rccogni.scd by the University of Bombay 
from which students appear for the Bombay 
Matriculation. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugao Is situated towards the south 
of Aguada Bay, on the lef<t bank of 
Zuary Kiver in Lat. 15® 25* N. and Long. 

47' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
iind 6^ miles south of Panjlin, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugao is 
i/he natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. A S. M. PJy, (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both imasenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugao is alioiit the same as from Aden 
r.o Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and It 
is easily accessible to shipping all the year round 
and at any hour of the clay or night oven without 
the assistan(U> of a Pilot, Pilotage is not crompul- 
sory but when the usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
Buch assistance as is necessary. 

Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of the Western India Portuguese Railway which 


is controlled hy the Madras and Routhem 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and Industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Iiepartiramt has been 
created w'Mi its head ollh'e at \ asco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have Intro- 
dua^d varioiJ.s regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. The sclieme of “free” port did not 
luoduce much commcriual development. No 
new industries were established. But with the 
increase in the railway traffic to about 9 crores of 
rupees, by s(!a and niil, the harbour w’as visited 
by several vessels, before the outbreak of the 
present war. 


DAMAN, 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cam hay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay and four hours run hy rail 
from Bombay Central Station, It is composed 
of two portions, namely, Daman proper, lying 
on the coast, and the detached 'pargana of Nagar 
Aveli, separated from it hy a narrow strip of 
British territory and bisected by the B.B. &. C.T. 
Railway. Daman jjroper contains an area of 22 
s(]uare miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1931) of 19,741 of whom 1,675 arc Chris- 
tians. The number of houses is according to the 
same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1931) 
of 38,260, of whom only 400 are Christians. 
The number of houses is 6,069. The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese in 1558, when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India. They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship. The 
uative Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. The 
language spoken here is Portuguese and Guzerati. 
There Is an English School recognised by the 
Government of Portuguese India. 


I The soil of the settlement Is moist and ftM- 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, hut despite the 
I ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the 
territory is under tillage. J'he principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals. There arc stately forests in Nagar 
Aveli, and qbout two-thirils of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Ihdore tlic 
decline of Portiiguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce esiiecially 
with the ea.st coast of Africa. In tljose days 
it was noted for its dyeing and weaving 
industry. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation, It is ruled by a 
Governor in vested with both civil and miiitary 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with the help of a delegate 
of the Attorney-General and two clerks. In 
Nagar Aveli tlie greater part of the soil is 
the property of the Government, from whom 
the cultivators hold their tenures direct. 
A tax is levied on all lands, whether 
alienated or the property of the State. The 
chief sources of revenue are land-tax, forests, 
excise and customs duties. 


DID. 


Diu Is an island lying off the southern ex- 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. It is composed 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island)., 
the village of Qogola, on the Peninsula, separated 
hy the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 


about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
lie at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 
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Works towards the end of the last century was j 
a Tiativc of Goa, so was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court llodrigiU'S, Mirdstpr for Foreign Aflfairs 
in General Carmona's dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa \vere also J>r. Alnudda Aroz, the 
ex-President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, 
Dr. Cuetiuio Gonsalves, a former Judge of the 
same Court and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of Finance. The new 
colonial policy of Portugal is based on racial 
distinctions and on a classification of citizens 
into full-fledged and assindlatcd. The Ado Colo- 
nial is now the corner-stone of Portuguese colo- 
nial legislation and its preamble states that it is 
tlie historic function of Portugal to own and rule 
colonies. This function is called its organic 
essence. Colonials are debarred from entering the 
ranks of military olheers and are not allowed to 
join military and naval colleges of Portugal. 
This racial discrimination in the fundamental 
statutes of the (a)iintry lias given rise to tliscon- 
tent and lia.c j^d to many rci>rosentations to the 
Government of Portugal. A recent Governor- 
General of Portuguese India, General Craveiro 
Lopes, voiecii India’s feelings at tlie Colonial 
Conference of Governors when he .stated that 
1‘ortuguese India was hurt by such legislation 
and demanded equal treatment with the 
Portuguese. 

The establishment of dictutorshii) in Portugal 
has produced profound changes in the adminis- 
trative machinery of Goa. A .systtun of centrali- 
sation, liuitnciul and administrative, has been 
iniToduced with the result that all important 
financial and administrative acts require the 
sanction of the Lisbon (government. The 
tiovcrnor-General has to .submit periodical re- 
ports of his administration to the Lisbon Govern- 
ment. A press law controls tlie freedom of 
the Prc.ss ami imposes Jieavy pcsnalties on all 
crimes committed by newspapers. Old news- 
papers arc e.xeniptcd from deposit-s, but new ones 
have to keep w itii the State considerable suras of 
money before they are allow’ed to appear. 
Every paper has to be previously censored by 
official censors and so also the publication of 
books, brochures and pamphlets. The powers 
of the Council of Government are also reduced, 
particularly tlieir legislative functions. They 
are for all intents and purjiosfjs a mere advisory 
body as officials and nominated members from 
a majority. A system of periodiiarl conferences 
iias been c.stablished, made iif) ol all the colonial 
Governors now' suspended due to war. Tlierc 
is a common parliament and the whole Portu- 
guese Empire is coastituted into a single i 
constituency electing about UO members of tlie 
National A.ssembly. Presidents of municipali- 
ties and charitable associations are appohited 
by the Governor-General. Tiie economic 
condition of tlie country has deteriorated 
considerably in lecent times. Due to scarcity of 
necessaries of life, tbou.saiids of Goans have 
come to British India to earn their living. 
Prices have risen by leaps and liounds and 
people cannot affoni to buy in the black markets 
which are flourishing before the eyes of the 
authorities wlio seem helpless to check profiteer- 
ing. So the result is increase of emigration to 
P/ritlsh India. 

Administration.—Tbe Lisbon Government by 
Decree No. dated 27th July 1UI7, enacted 
new rules regarding the administration ol 


PortuguMe India under an Organic Charter 
(Carta Organ lea) in force since 1 st July 1919, 
This Charter, regarding civil and flnancialadmi- 
nistrabioii of the colony, wasmodifled by rules 
Nos. 1005 and 1022, dattMl 7th and 20th August 
1920, ami decrees Nos. 7008 and 70:i0, dated 9th 
and 16th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 8609 of 5tli May 1937 
and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by a Governor-General, residing in the 
(■apital of the State, at Panjim, now knowm 
as Nova-Goa, and is diviiled into three districts : 
Goa, Daman and Din. The last two are eacli 
under a Lieuteiiant-Goviuuor. The district of 
Goa is under the direct control of the (iovornor- 
Gcncral, 

Assisting the Governor-General in tlio adminis- 
tration are the Home and Political, Finance, 
Gustorna, Education, Military, Naval, Agriculture, 
Health and Public WorKs Secretariats. There 
are also three special and autonomous Depart- 
ments, which do not constitute exclusive Scorota- 
riatfe, one of them being the Department of 
Posts ami Telegra|)hs, the second that of Survey 
and the third that of the Fiscal of the VV. I. P. 
llailway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collahoratlon 
with him works a Governor’s Council {Conselho 
do Governo) with J^egisJative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ez-ojlicio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Worivs), five elected 
members (tliree represeuting Velfuis Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor- General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Din 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local institutions. The 
District Council of lioa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, J’rcsident; tlie Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa (dvil 
Court; the Deputy Chief Healtii Officer; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Puhlic M’orks ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances; the Chair- 
man of the Municipal Corporation of Ilhas ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and liidu.s- 
trial Associations ol the district ; one incmher 
elected by the 60 highes-ttax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Associations of Land- 
owners and Farmers of the District; and one 
advocatc-ramnber elected by the la^gisiative 
Council from among the legally quallfled. 

There i.s one High Court in Portuguese India 
with live Judges and one Attorney-General ; and 
Ses.sions Courts at Panjim, Margao, Mapuca, 
Bicholiin, Quepem e Daimio; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormug.'io (Vasco da Gama), 
Ponda, DIu and Nagar-Aveli. 

A new Administrative Code has been intro- 
duced which improves administrative discipline 
and holds public servants directly and personally 
respouslbh* for all their actions. No fuihlic 
servant can profess communism and has to make 
a declaration to that effect before he is appointed 
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for any (Toverninent post. Tlic Governor has 
wide disciplinary powers over the public servants 
subject to the risht of appeal to the Supreme 
Administrative Court or the Supreme Court of 
Discipline in l-isbon. The judiciary has its 
own autonomy independent of the Governor 
of the colony as regards promotions, discipline, 
punishments and dismissal subject to general 


supervision and control by the Minister for 
Justice. The whole Portuguese Empire forms 
one judicial district directly under tlie Lisbon 
(lovc.rnraciit. 

Tiicrc' are over six English teaching High 
Schools recognised by the University of Bombay 
from whicli students appear for tlie Bombay 
Matriculation. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugao la situated towards the soutii 
of Aguada Bay, on the left bank of 
Zuary Kiver in Lat. 15“ 25' N. and Long. 
73“ 47' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugao is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. S. M. Jlly. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the sliortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormuguo is about tl>c same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible to shipping all tiic year round 
and at any hour of th<^ day or night oven witliont 
the assistance of a Pilot. J’llot age is nut compul- 
sory but when the usual pilot flag Is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance as is necessary. 

Mormugao Harbour Is the terminal station 
of tlie Western India Portuguese Itailway wiiicdj 


is controlled by the Madras and Soutliern 
Maharatta Hallway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
.MormuLfao, a s|tc<iaj iXqaut iiomt has been 
ereated w»th its liead oflice at A asro da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have Intro- 
du(x;d various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole aiCA, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the TTarbour. 'j’lic scliemc of “free" port did not 
produce mucli commercial development. No 
new industries were; establislied. But with the 
iucrea.se in the railway traflic to about 9 crores of 
rupee.s, by sea and rail, tlie harbour w'as visited 
by several ve.sseKs, before tim outbreak of the 
present war. 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay and four hours run Ity rail 
from Bombay Central Station. It is compose-d 
of tw'o portions, namely, Daman proi)er, lying 
on the coa.st, and the dctaclmd purjiuna of Nagar 
Aveli, separated from it by a narrow' strip of 
liritish territory and bisected by the B.B. & C.l. 
Railway, Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square milc.s and 20 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1931) of 19,741 of whom 1,075 are Chris-! 
tians. The number of houses is according to the 
sanie census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1931) 
of 38,260, of whom only 400 are Christians. 
The QUjnber of houses is 6,069. The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese in 1558, when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India. They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship. The 
native Christians adopt the Euro{>ean cos- 
tume, some of the women drcs.sing them.selve» 
after the present European fasliion, and others 
following tlie old style of petticoat and mantle 
unce prevalent In Spain and Portugal. The 
language spoken here Is Portuguese and Guzerati, 
There Is an Engllsli School recognised by the 
tJovernment of Portuguese India. 


I The soil of the settlement la moist and fer- 
tile, cfiipecially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the 
case of cultivation only one- twentieth part of the 
territory is under tillage. The ]»rincipal crops 
are rice, wheat, tin; inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals. Tliere arc stately forests in Nagar 
Aveli, and j^bout two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in tl«e East, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce especially 
with tile ea.'it coast of Africa. In tliose days 
it was noted for its dyeing and weaving 
indiisl ry. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and iias a Miinicdpul 
Chamber and Corporation, It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, w'ith the iielp of a delegate 
of the Attorney-General and two clerks. In 
Nagar Aveli tlie greater part of the soil is 
the property of tlie Government, from whom 
tlie cultivators hold tlieir tenures direct. 
A tax Is levied on all lands, whether 
alienated or the property of tlie State, The 
chief sources of revenue are land-tax, forests, 
excise and customs duties. 


DID. 

Dlu Is an Islaiul lying off the southern cx- [about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small 
tremlty of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from i but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
which It is separated by a narrow channel | lie at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
through a considerable swamp. It is composed owing to the great advantages which its posl- 
of throe portions, namely, Dili proper (island), ; tion offers for trade with Arabia ami the Per- 
the village of Gogola, on the Peninsula, separated i slan Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
hy the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 1 early period witli a desire to obtain possession 
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of It. This they gained first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Qujerat and then by force of 
arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
Its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
Is about seven miles and its breadth from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census 
of 1931, is 16,688 of whom 251 are 
Christians. Most of the Goan convicts sentenced 
for transportation for life have recently been 
transferred to Diu which has been made a penal 
settlement. Formerly all prisoners undergoing 
the sentence of transportation were sent to 
Mozambique island but now the convicts are 
sent to the island of Diu. 

Officials : 

Qovemor-Oeneral of Fortttgueie India — Colonel 
Jose Ricardo Pereira Cabral. 

Chief of Cabinet. — Lieut. O. Vasconcellos. 

Chief of Military Staff. — Major Paulo Bernard 
Guedes. 


Commisrioner of Police. — Major Daniel 
Fernandes Aguiar. 

Director of UedUh. — Dr. Froilano de Mello. 
Director of Poets and Telegraphs. — Oliveira 
Chaves. 

Public Works Department. — Director: Eng. 
Jose Godinho ; Deputy Director : Eng. Bernar- 
dino Camlio Da Costa. 

High Court Ju lies. — Dr. Agostinho Colaco ; 
Chief Justire : Dr. Braganza Pereira ; Dr. 
Antonio Miranda, Dr. Nicolau Sobrinho ; 
Dr. Vai,illio Souza. 

IHrertor of Pinanre. s . — Vasco Ferreira Martina, 
Deputy Director of Finances. — A, J. M. de 
Melo Moreira. 

Director of Civil Administration. — Dr. Joaquim 
Ide Magalhaes Mexia Mendes Pinheiro. 

Advocate-General. — Dr. Antonio Taumaturgo 
Pereira. 

Elected Members of the Legislative Council . — 
Rev. Father Canon Castilho Serpa do Rosario 
Noronha ; Antonio Jose Joao Francisco Pinto 
de Menezes ; Antonio Anastasio Bruto da Costa ; 
Vinaica Sin^ Colssoro ; Dr. Joao Fiilpe Ferreira. 

British Consul at N(yva~<Joa. — Major M. O. A. 
Baig. Vine-Consul. — R. B. Lavers. 


FBENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
lots. They aggregate 203 scpiare. miles, and 
ad a total population on the 1st Jnly 1941 
of 328,295. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
It failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu 
founded the first Campagnie d 'Orient, but its 
efforts met with no success. Colbert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basi.s in 1664, 
granting exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
of the Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
Itself in Madagascar, Colbert's Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its resident, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsulted for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trinconialee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincoraalee ; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
San Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland, He was however, com- 
pelled to restore It to tlie Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated P'ran- 
coU Martin, suddenly restored it. llallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and San Thome, he took up liis 
abode at Pondicherry, then a Hmall village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Qlngee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up ; but he wa.s unable to bold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1693, and held it until it was res- 
tored to the P'rcnch by the jMJace of Ryswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, Its site was pur- 


chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to tlie French by the Peace ot 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

tJhandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired l)y the P'rench Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Plmperor ; MahiS on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir : Karikul, on the 
(’oromandel Coast, under that of M. Duma.s, 
In 1739. Ynnaon, on the coa.'it of the Northern 
Clrcars, was taken po-sses-slon of in 1751), anti 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration- — The military command and 
admlnistration-in-chlef of the P'rench possesslon-s 
in India are vest ed in a Governor, whose resltlence 
is at Pondicherry. Tlie F'rench Plstablisliinents 
in India have rallied to the Free 
P’rench Movement under the Leadership of 
General de Gaulle. He is assisted by a Chief 
Justice and by several “Chefs de Service" 
in the different administrative departments. 
In 1879 local councils and a council -general 
were established, the members heiiii.; 
'•hosen by a sort of universal suffrage within tlu- 
French territories. Seventeen Municipalities, 
or Cominiinal Boards, were erected in 1907, 
namely, Pondicherry, Arianconpanrv Mode- 
liarpcth, Oulgaret, Villenour, Tiroubouvan* , 
Buhour and Nettapaouni, for the estabilshmi'ut 
of Pondicherry; Karika], Neravy, Nedour- 
cadou, Tirnoular, Grande Aldt'c, Cotchdry, for 
the establishment of Kurlkal, and also Chander- 
nagort*. Malic and Yanaon. On m\inieij>al 
boards natives are entitled to a proportion 
of tlie seats. Civil and Criminal courts, courts td 
first Instance and a 'fribunai SuiH^ieur d’Apptl 
comp<we the judicial machinery. The army 
and establishments connected with the Governor 
and Ills staff at Pondicherry and those of ad- 
ministrators at Ohandernagore, Yanaon, Mala 
and Karikal, together with other headquarters 
charges necessarily engross a large proportion 
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of the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an Independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East. Pondlclierry is also 
the scene of c.ousiderable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
French India ; and of the Mission.s Ktrangeres, 
the successoi s of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
l)y the Jesuits in 177(1. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churchee are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within Frencli territories. A line of rail- 
way running via Villenoiir, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Hallway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, six of thorn Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th Marcli, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome towp, and presents, 
especially from the sea, a striking appearance 
of French civilisation. 

People and Trade. There were in 1937, 67 
primary schools and 3 colleges, nil maintained 


13,602 pupils. Local revenue and expenditure 
(Budget of 1943) are Rs. 3,800,300. The 
principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi. There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
and at Chandemagore 1 juto mill. The 
cotton mills have in all 1,906 looms and 
8.5,970 spindles, employing 6,9CK) persons. Tlierc 
are also at work one oil factory and a few oil 

? resge8 for groundnuts and one ice factory. 

'he chief exports from Pondicherry are oil 
seeds at the ports of Pondicherry and Karikal. 
In 1940-41 (for the year ending Slst March 1941) 
the imports amounted to Ks. 4,583,495 and 
the exports to Its. 6,714,951 to these two ports 
in 1940, 122 vessels entered and cleared ; tonnage 
240,957. Before the war Pondicherry was served 
by French steamers, sailing monthly between 
French and Indo-China via Colombo, Madras and 
Singapore and also fortnightly by the British 
India Steam Navigation Co. Steamer* which 
plied between East Coast Ports and the Straits 
Settlements. The figures contained in this 
paragraph are the latest available and are 
corrected up to March 1941. 

On the 15th February 1941 a Customs Union 
with British India ciime int4> force. As a result, 
all goods exported or imported into the Ports 
of Pondicherty and Karikal are liable to the 
same duties as are levied in other British Indian 


by the Government, with 363 teachers and 1 ports. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry Is the chief of the French Settle-] British District of South Arcot, except where 
ments in India and its capital is the head-: they border 00 the eea. 
quarters ot their Governor. It Is situated on 1 

the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras; At Pondicherry there is a British Consul- 
t>v road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi-j General accredited to the French Government, 
.'berry branch ol the South Indian Railway.! who is an officer of the Indian Political 
I tie area of the Settlement is 115 square ; Department. The town is compact, and Is 
miles and its population in 1941 was 204,653 . 1 divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
It consists of the elglit communes of Pondi- j blanche and the Ville noire. Tl»e Ville 
cherry. Tite Settlement was founded in ; blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693, being laid at right angles to one another, 
it was captured by the Dutch but ; and tlie. houses being constructed with coiirt- 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 1 yards and embellished with green Venetians, 
times by the English. The first siege | All the cross streets lead down to the shore, 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- where a wide promenade facing the sea is 
fessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, again different from anything of its kind in 
resulted in the capture of the place, wliich was British India. In the middle is a screw-pile 
restored In 1765. It was again besieged and pier, w'bich serves, when ships touch at the 
captured In 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the port, as a point for the landing of cargo, and on 
lortlftcatlons were demolished in 1779. The holidays as a general promenade for the popula- 
place was again restored in 1785 under the tion. There is no real harbour at Pondicherry ; 
rreaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured ships lie at a distance of about a mile from the 
a fourth time by Colonel Bralthwaite in 1793, shore, and communication with them is cou- 
and finally restored in 1816. ducted by the usual masula boats of this coast ; 

The Settlemeht comprises a number of Facing the shore end of the piei is a statue of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off j the great Dupleix, to whom the place and the 
from the main part and 8uiTounde<i by the ' French name owed so much. 

CHANDERNAGORE. 

Chandemagore Is situated on the bank of the; disappeared, and at preeent it is little more 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura. than a quiet suburban town with little external 
Population (In 1941) 38,284. The town was trade. The railway station on the East Indian 

(terruanenily occupied by the French in 1688, Hallway Is Just outside French territory 2- 
thongh previously It had been temporarily miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
occupied by them at a date given as 1072 or i administrative officer Is the Administrator, 
1676. It did not, however, rise to any i who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
Importance till the time of Dupleix. It changed French Possessions. The chief public m^l- 
hands between British and French various 1 tutlon Is the College Dupleix. formerly called 
times dnnng the Napoleonic wars and was 9t. Mary** iustitutlon, founded in 1882 anu 
On illy restored to the French In 1810. ' I under the direct control of the Ireucn 

The former grandeur of Chandemagore has I GoYerniseut. 
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KARIKAL. 

Karlka.l lies on the Coromandel Coast between I universal suffrage hut In the miinioipalltv, 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Day ! Karikal hall the number of seats are reserved for 
of Bengal. The settlement Is divided Into ; Europeans or their descendants. The country is 
six communes, containing 110 villages in very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles, i the Cauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

It is governed by an Administrator subordinate i The capital of the settlement is situatetl oi! 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- i the north bank of the river Arasalar, al)oui 
lation hag in recent years rai'idly decreased. Tn : li miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trarb- 
1883 it was 113,056; in 1891,75,620; in lOOi, ! in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent witli 
54,003 ; in 1923, 57,023 ; in 1924, 56,922; .the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 

In 1936, 60,447 and in 1941, 00,555; but the with France, and very little with other Frencl) 
density is still very high, being i,00S persons colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
per square mile. Kuinbakonain is the only stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
taluk in Tanjore District which has a higher high, the li^ht In which having a range of frorn 
density. Each of the six communes — namely, 8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
Karikal, La Grande Aldee, Nedungadu. Cot- with Pcralem on the Tanjore District Board 
KtYy, ^It ravy and Tlrncular — possesses a mayor Hallway. Karikal Anally came Into French 
and council. The members are all elected by possession on the settlement after 1816. 


The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics In 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has ahvays borne a twofold cliaructer — the local 
i-?siieand the international is.sue. For almost 
a century the internationai issue was the greater 
of the two, aud the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of later times until Germany’s 
invasion of Bussia was for tljc international 
aspect to recede and for the local aspixit to grow' 
in importance, until it might be said, with as 
much truth as characterises all generalisations, 
that the ku^al issue dominated, if it did not 
absorb the situation. 

The Local Ppoblem. — The local problem, 
in its broadest oiitliiics, may be briefly indicated 
bf'fore proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the c*onfin<‘s 
of Kashmir is a wild and troiit.loua sea 
of some of the highest mountains in the w'orld. 
The thin valleys in these immense rangr.s 
are populated by hardy, brave, militant 
mountaineers. But sjtarse as the population 
is, it Is in excess of tlie supporting pow'cr of 
the country. Like mountaineers in all pans 
of the world, tlusse brave and fearle.ss men 
have souglit to supplement their exiguous agricul- 
ture by raidirm tlie rfcli [ilains of Hindustan. \Vc 
may find a fairly close parallel to the situation 
in the fK)‘ition of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the reUdlion of J7f5 the Knglisii Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by openiiig for the warlike 11 ighlanders a militarj 
career In tlje famous Higliland regiments, and 
in rendering military operatirms easier by the 
construction of Wade's road. The iligh- 
land problem has disapjKiafed so long from 
English politics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
re.'wl again that brilliant novel by JVell Munro, 
**The Newllofid,” he will appreciate w’bat Wade’s 
w ork meant for the If ighlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it Uyiches tho.«e who are called 
upon to face, in its local asjject, tiic Indian 
irontier problem. Bo far us the area with which 


we are dealing was concerned, tw'o pollebs 
were tried. In Balucliistan, tl«e genius of 8n 
Kobert Sandeniuu devised the irndhod of enter- 
ing into military occupation of the priiieif.al 
points, ami tlienee controlling the country, 
.-Vt the same time close engagements were entemi 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the triU'SHien were kept In order. That policy 
wa.s so su(:ce.ssfiil that whilst the admini.strati(>ii 
was exTHUisive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously emburra.ss t^ie Government of India 
from the time when Bandeinan set his mark on 
the land. Kot that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Oeeasioual tribal raids or rislngij 
uecessiiaHsl oceasi<'nMl military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved In the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declamtion of war by Afghanistan 
in 1919. But s|)eakiiig broadly, B;indem;tn 
brought [)eace to Baluchistan, and to the largo 
frontier an-a which is embraced in that generic 
term. So far as this section *of the frontier Is 
concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
t)Jf*m exists, save the need for an economic 
and construeti\e policy. 

Towards Afghanistan.— F,'jr oUicrwise has 
it until labdy been with the section of the fron- 
tier which stretches from Baluchist an to the con- 
lines of Kashmir. 'J'bat was, for three-quarters 
of a Century, the scene of almost ceaseIc.'S 
ndlitary operations, which constituted a 
devastating (irain on the Indian exchequer. For 
years one toughl lor a definite policy guiding Hn 
actions of the Government of India. One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in tie 
e.Ki.stence of two schools of thought. Once Mic 
frontier with Afghanistan had been delimited, tbc 
soldiers naturally prc.ssed for the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of .Afgliauistai), or at any rate, for military 
posts, link(Hl witli good eoinmunicutions, whicb 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at jioliey not only from the military 
standpoint, vvere fearful of two consideration;' 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
north. Instead of the differing tribes, ve 
should, they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
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ur border Hue. If Afghanistan were u strong, 
loniogenoous State, that w ould be u matter of 
ittle account, iiut even under the iron rule 
>f Ahdurraliauian Khan, the Amir’s w rit ran but 
ightly in the soul hern coniines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, w'boac 
)olicy was generuily wise and successful, it ran 
itill less firmly, 'i'he Amir was unable to control 
lie organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
nvolved us in tlie Zakka Khel and Molimaiid 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
)f that arch paeillst, Lord Morley. Kor did it \ 
•liable llabii)ullah to deal elfectively with a ; 
ising again.st his c-wn Governor in Kliost. The I 
\fghau forces incited away under transport i 
lilliculties when they were moved against 
be rebellious Khostwals, and the Amir had to 
iiake peace with his trouiilous vassals. Then** 
ore, it was said, occupation up to what Is 
•ailed the Durand Line because it Is the line j 
icmarcated by the Frontier Commission in [ 
vliich Sir Mortimer Durand w’us the British : 
Monipotentiary, would simply mean that in j 
,iine of trouliie W'e should have to deal with ' 
Vfghaiiistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
.vith the Irroconcilahlo tribesmen along 
)ur didicult line of coininuiiications. Tlic 
L'lbul Government now have greater coiitiol 
)ver their tribes near the frontier than formerly 
)ut the old argument still applies. There 
ivas the further consideration that financiers 
^s'cre of the fl.\ed belief that even if the For- 
ward Tolley was wise from the military 
jtaiidpoint, it would involve charges over an in* 
j c finite period peater than the Indian finances 
\M>uld bear. Moreover, on this section of the 
i rontler, the position was coniplieatiHl iiy the 
■xpansion of liussla in Central Asia. The easiest 
[iit-ises, and the passes down wliicli for <’Outiiries 
tiiim tlie time of Alexander the Great invaders 
iiave swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
out the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. 'J’herefore it was deemed essential to 
control, If not to occupy tliein, in the interests 
)f the Imperial sit uation. In this zone ( Jiorefore 
['.(licy eblKHl and flowed between the Forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dorulnat- 
ti, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
tiat is to say up to tlio Afghan frontier, and the 
’lose Border Scliool,w'hlch would liave us remain 
Mit of the dlrticult mountaiuous zone and meet 
lie tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
■' cn have had us return to the line of the Indus. ' 

The Two Policies*-- The result of this cocfiict 
i opinion was a series of wavering compromises, 
\liich llke*all compromises was profoundly un- 
:ii isfactory. We puslied forward v»osts lierc and 
iicre, which irritated tlie Tribesmen, and made 
lieiu fearful for tludr i>ri7,ed iiulepeiidence, 
nthout controlling them. Tliese advanced 
•ostfi wen; In many cases inadequately held and 
• rely were they linked with theii supporting 
[‘i>sts by adequate means of communication, 
be preserved between our adiuinistratlvc 
rontler and the Durand Line which demarcated 
ju r frontier with Afghatilstan an irregular belt of 
md called The Tribal Territory, in which 
» Itherwe nor the Afghan Government exercised 
i'srisdlction. This w as left entirely under the 
ontrol of the tribes who peopled it. Now It was 
I'iteii asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchlstat and ** Sandem nise ” the Tnde* 


pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir llobert Saide- 
mun found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs. There 
is no such tribal organlsjiLion in the Independent 
Territory. Tlie tribal Chiefs, or Maliks, exercise 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
tor the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tril>al council, of 
the most democratic ciiaracter, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often lias the same 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
inlluence, as the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The liitfcer fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 181)7, wlien following a minor 
outbreak in the 'I'ochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising wliich involved 
the whole of tlie iSJortli-West Frontier, from the 
Goinal to the borders of Kashmir. A force over 
thirty tliousaud strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difiieultii s of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
tliougb iK;ace was made. The emergency thus 
created synclironiscd with the advent of Lord 
! Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt with it in master- 
ful fasiiion. In the first place, he separated 
j the frontier zone from tlie GoveroTneiit of the 
Punjab, whicli liad liitlierto been responsible 
; for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as tlie Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 

. Tins v-as the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Viccroyalty of Lord Lytton, tliough no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments. The area so separated was 
constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Cliief Commis- 
sioiior. Tlicn Lord Curzon witlidrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated tlie regular 
troops in bases better linked Witli the main 
military centres of India liy roads and railways. 
'Pile advanced jKists, and esr>ecially inqmrtant 
Passes like the Toclii, the Kurrain and the 
Kbyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from tlie tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
it was supplemented by a flue development 
policy. Tlie construction of the l-pi^er Swat 
; Canal, led to such an increase in cultivation 
I that tlie triliesmen were given a means of live- 
i lihood and w’ere invested with the magic chann 
of valuable property. ’Plie irrigated part of 
tlio Frontier has since l>een one of the most 
peaceful in the whole border line. 

Lord Curzon’s Success.— Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon p'diey was 
successful. It did not give ns eomplete peace. 
There were occasional punitive ex [‘editions 
donmnded, such as for instanci' tlie Zakka Khel 
and Mohmaml exiieditions, and the AVazirs.and 
in p.articular the truculent Malisud Wazirs, never 
o eased raiding. But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
tlirougtiout the Great W’, though the Wazirs 
builtup a heavy bill of offences, which awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
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the immense preoccnijations of the war. It 
broke down uuder the strain of the wanton 
Invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919. On February 20th the Ainlr 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he docs not figure so 
prominently In frontier liistory as his iron 
father Abdurrahainan Khan> he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Ahdtir- 
rahaman Khan could hold in the least In a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
uu the population of the Afghan kingdom. Vet 
this HaWbnllah did. On ooeaMions bis attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as w hen armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to Invade 
the Tribal Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and .Uohmand e.vpeditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afgljanlstan by European 
standards ; the Amir had often to bow i>efore 
the fanatical elenients amongst his own f)eople 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
poallion of the Amir when Turkey entered the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arras on 
the side of Germany, was extraordinarily dliflcult. 
He received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from w hich British represent- 
atives werestillexcluded. But he kept Afghani* 
Stan out of the war, and w ith the complete defeat 
of the Central J’owers and their satellites, his 
policy w'aa justified up to the hilt. Indeed 
his success was the cause of his assassination, 
llie irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw | 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
mnrder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the cooscieuce of Afghanistan : 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of bis 
brother. A military movement in Kabul Itself 
brushed him aside and installed the sun of 
Habibullah, Amaouilah Khan, on the throne. 
But AmanuHab Khan soon found it w'as a thorny 
bed on witich he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India wldch followed ttic passing 
of stringent measures to deal with auarchlcal 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 25, 1919, 
and preaching a je/md promised his soldiers the 
traditional loot of Hindustan, The Indian Army 
W'as at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the wise the regular Atghaii Army was 
easily beaten. Dakka, beyond the Khyber, 
was seized, Jelalabad and Kabul were bombed 
from the air, and there was notlilng to 
prevent our occupation of Kabul, save the know- 
^ge gleaned from the bitter heritage of tlie 
wars of 1838 and 1878, that It is one thing to 
overset a government in Afglianlstan, but it is 
quite another to set up a stable government in Its 
it^. The Government of India wisely held their 
hand, and the Afghans having sued for peace, 
a treaty was signed on the 8th August, 1919. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomai to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two ezeeptioof, 
the Tribal Militia, left without the support of 


the regular troops, who in the emergency 
ought to have beeu hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appt^alfrora their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzoii 
policy, which was based on tlie tribal militia. 
But there is another aspect to this question. 
The Militia numhcifd only some 3,000 men. 
Thev were distributed in a number of Isolated 
and'serai-isolatcd posts. There was no possl- 
bllitv of their withstanding the onslaught of an 
Afghan invading force. They were not intended 
for such a purpose. If they had, when the 
invasion began, been supported by regular 
troops their loyalty might have remained 
sound. But other counsels prevailed. It was 
at the outset decided in hlgli mllitarv quarters 
that In the face of the Afghan Invasion It wag 
inadvisable to send regular troops to support the 
Waziristnn militia posts as It was concluded that 
the Mahsud and Wazir tribes of \\a7irlstaii 
would join the enemy. Orders were therefore 
issued that the posts should he abandoned, the 
British offleers in them withdrawing with such 
men as rcuialned loyal. The officer commanding 
the Bannu brigade Iraraediatcly despatched a 
movable column for the succour and reassu- 
rance of the militia garrisons in his area but 
superior orders followed directing the return of 
the column forthwith. The militia were there- 
upon ordered to withdraw and their commenee- 
inent to do so, accom]>anled by the burning of 
such stores as they could not carry, quite natu- 
rally produced the instant uprising of the tribes- 
men, who began to attack and loot the retiring 
conveys and the abandoned posts. To expect 
the militia to remain firm In retreat in such 
circumstances was to refuse reasonable consider- 
ation of the facts of the situation. 

Russia and the Frontier, — The Ourzon 
policy was up to this inevitable ooUapee greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in raouidlng Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Jaussia. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predomiuauce in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Eust^ia. There are few pages 
iu Britisli foreign iwllcy less attractive to the 
student of imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted iu Ceutral Asia with precisely the same 
conditions ns those w'hich laced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. Tltc decaying 
khanatesof Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist capital 
were not averse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fniits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
' result was a long and unsatisfactory gnarrllla 
enterprise betwi en the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
; forward, which induced the coining, after the 
‘ Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term *' Mervousness.'* This external force 
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involved the (Government ol India in the humi* 
nations of the Afgtian War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahman Khan, whom wc set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities> proved himseli 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in bis 
methods. But in the early ’eighties the two 
States were on the veige of war over a squabble 
lor the possession of Pcnjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling It. The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon’s 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo- Russian 
agreement of 1 907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
lieyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Harding, formerly British 
Ambassador in Portugal, but it had been desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose cflorts were 
rendered nugatory by the Intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It w'as not 
until Tsarist Russia was defeated on the battle- 
fields of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared 
as a sea power in the decisive battle of Tsu- 
i<hima, that an atmosphere was created favour- 
able lo the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone and placed 
Afghanistan beyond the sphere of Russian 
infiuence. There were many unsatisfactory 
features in the Agreement especially in 
regard to Persia, for which wo had 
to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself In a 
l>road definition of the Interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of 
excuriions and alarms up to the outbreak of 
t he War. Russia then ceased to be a material 
factor In the Indian Frontier Problem. 
With the establishment of the Soviet Govern- 
ii\ent in Moscow uneasiness returned, for 
the geographical and allied circumstances 
which influenced the policy of the Tsarist 
regime exert precisely the same pressure 
upon its successor. 

German Influence. — As nature abhors 
t vueuura 10 In the case of States bordered by 
i igher civilisations, no sooner does one strong 
iutluence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long l>efore the signing of the Anglo- 
biissian Agreement the shadow of the German 
'Menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Irnit«tlve, not creative, in this, as In most other 
’ t.ivitles, the Germans adapted their ntethods 
tioin the penetration by railway which was so 


marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 
eburia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when tlie Kaiser, 
extendiog the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
(or his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople, liis theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
In the acquisition by German interests of the 
Drincipal railways in Anatolia. T^tcr it fructi- 
fied more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port In the Persian Gulf. 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
nad declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foothold in the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas bein^ then 
in view — wouldf bo regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the }«riod of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress In power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulii, and constructed 
a line northwards from l^ghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks In motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad railway 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Kow'elt 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difficult imrt of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ras-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated In what became known in Germany 
as •* B.B.B.*’ — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the (lerinans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they couW 
do so on their om'U terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war of 1014-18 the protracted negotiations 
with London which had tliis end in view ended 
Id a definite agreement between the two Powers, 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have ht^en British, and the othet 
portion German. But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vaolahed in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany. NevertheJess the rail- 
way did not st.aud still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and tlio work was substantially 
fluished when the Arudstice was signed. 
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Turkey and the Frontier— The position 
of Turkey on the Indie n frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courier of Germany, when she passed under flic 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long established 
In Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
its wray. For a brief period Mid hat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesoyiotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no one's interest, even that of ! 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however | 
Germany developed her “B.B.B.*' policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a | 
small force to tlie Peninsula of Al-Katr in order ' 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried | 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 1 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Kowelt i 
into a dr facto suzerainty, exerciseti by military i 
force. These elTorts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con- 
cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
waa always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war, however, the situation profoundly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland : 
was developed into the insane enterprise to i 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very ; 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate ; 
transport, we found ourselves involved in military j 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
After the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central ' 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence ; 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power. The aftennath ' 
of the war left u.s in un indefinite position : 
in Mesopotamia, with iiuleflnite frontiers. ; 
This enabled the Turks, if they were so 
disposefl, to be troublesome tbroiigh guerrilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up : 
the Kurds, who arc the Ishmaclites of Asia i 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of ^ 
T^ausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
It did not settle tin; main issue, the frontier ' 
between Turkey and Iraq, T.’ndcr the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parlies could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to the League of Nations. Neerotla- ’ 
tions were promptly opened at Constantlnopie 
but it was immediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement ; the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British , 
delegates declared that Mosul and Its hinterland 
were necessary to the exist(!ncc of Iraq. Tin; , 
Issue therefore went the League of Nations, i 
That body despatched a neutral er^mmission to 


prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1926 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of the League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Iraq. The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Iraq in occupation 
of the disputed Territory up to the temporary 
frontier which was known as the Brussels Line. 

France and the Frontier. — I* is difficult 
to flurt any sound policy behind the efforts of 
France to obtain a coaling station at Muscat 
in the Persian Gulf, and her long opposition 
to the steps necessary to extirpate the slave 
trade, and hold in check the immense ' 
traffic in arms which was equipping all 
the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier ; 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of j 
ammunition. We can find no more definite | 
purpose in it than u general nin-prlcklng policy, I 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps j 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which I 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one by one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Slam and to find compensa- 
tion there for the veiled British protectorate 
of Egypt. There had earlier been irmtterings 
in Burma. We were established in Lower 
: Burma in the ’tliirtic.s and in the ’eighties 
the foolish and tyrannical King Theebaw, in 
j Upper Burma, beco.me an impossible neighbour, 

' and ambitious Frenchmen were not averse to 
fanning his opposition to the British. However, 
if any hoi>e.s were entertained of extending the 
Asiatic possessions of France in this direction, 
they were dissipated by the Second Burmese 
War and the firm establishment of British rule. 
Far otherwise was it on the confines of Siam. 

It was the fixed purpose of British policy to 
preserve Siam as a buffer st ate between Burma 
then a regular Province of the Indian Empire, 
and French Indo-China. This policy was 
definitely challenged by French encroachments 
on Siam. Matters aj)pfoachod a crisis in 1S94, 
and we were within measurable distance of a 
situation which might Imvp ended in open war 
betw’een the two States. But as in the ctise of 
Penjdeh, and later when Major Marchand 
marched acro.^s Africa tr» Fashoda, the im- 
minence of hostilities made statesmen rfh both 
.sides ask themselves what they might ho going 
to fight about. They found there was nothing 
essential and au agreement was negotiated 
between the two J’owers, which secured the 
indcpcuiilcnce and integrity of Slam, With 
the collai>sc of I'Tanco In the s(*cond world wai, 
however, both Indo-China and Slam were 
thrown on the mercy of Japan, who joined the 
Axis j)owor.s against the Alli<>s in December, 
iim. 


study the position on the spot ; this commission The New Frontier Problem.— The whole 
reported that the best settlement would be for purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
the Mosul vilayet to l)e Incorporated in Iraq, If that for three generations— mo.st assuredly slnct 
the British Government were prepared to the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
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the Indian frontier problem has never been a 1 
local problem. It has l)een dominated by 
external influences — in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and liussia, fora brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The circumstances affecting the Frontier from 
centres beyond it have greatlv changed. Old 
dangers have disapj^carcd. llecent events in 
Ohina and the development of aggressive air! 
nower li ive during the past year given the 
Indian IS orth Eastern fj-ontier a vital aspect 
which It has never before borne. And, general- 
ly, conditions have become more like those 
normal to critical land frontiers anywhere in 
the world In this present time of swift 
communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman on the Indian north-west border- 
land was always an opponent to be 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man. Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them infinite trouble. Even when 
armed with a jezail and when every cartridge 
had to be husbanded with jealous care, tlie 
tribesman was a respectable antagonist. Now 
those tribesmen are everywhere anned with 
magazine rifles, either imported through the 
I’ersian Gulf when gimrunning was a thriving 
occupation, stolen from British magazines, or 
securetl from Itussian and Afghan sources. 
They have an abundant supply of ammunition. 
Considerable numbers of the fighting men have 
been trained in the ranks of the Indian Army, 
cither as llcgulars in the l^athan regiments, or 
else in the trif)al militias. Wo found this to our 
cost in the events following the Afghan War of 
1019, I'ho Afghan regular army was of little 
accoiiut. The tribesmen who rose at the call of 
the jihad, especially in Waziristau, were of great 
account. They gave our troo]).s the hardest 
figliting tliey liavo ever had on the Frontier; their 
luarksmenship and fire discipline were described 
by experienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia for ail practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place T 

Immediately followdng the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garri.soned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary mejisure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Waziristan. Tliis sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the petqde, 
and of their inveterate raiding activities. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afglianistan 
they had in tlie past evaded effective puntehment. 
In view of tiie complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open 1 iiics of communi- 
cation which would enable ns to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 19121 as a completely Independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 


and Peshawar on the other is fully consolidat- 
ed, and no good case could be made out tor 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand, 
here was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Waziristau tribes are 
intractable: that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions ; and 
that the only solution of the question was tlie 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristau, 
as far north as Ladtia, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 

This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
in a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristau as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the “half-forward" policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local conditions. There 
has been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Waziristau occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Razmak, not at Ladha. A network of consequen- 
tial roads was pushed forward. In South Wazi- 
rfetan, Wana had been re-occupied, partly in 
response to a pressing invitation from the Wana 
Waziis, because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw Britl^ occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
February, 1933, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Razmak towarcl.s 
the Afghan i^ordcr because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assist the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazirs into His Majesty’s disturbed territory. 
Tbo work of control and of civilization rapidly 
pre^ressed in the w'hole territory. Of this 
particulars are given olsewhtTe in this ciujpter. 
One of its recent fruits %vas a request by the Afri- 
dis for roads in their country of Tlrah. A be- 
ginning with construction was made, but 
dissensions within the tribe in resard to It caused 
the w'ork to be suspended. The desirability 
of better controlling the AfrUiis was demonstrat- 
ed in 1930 when, incited by Congress party 
agentsfroni India, the young Afridis invaded the 
Peshawar Plain and the need for the adoption 
of a more active policy in Wnziristan was shown 
by a rising of the Tori Khel Wazirs in 1936-37. 
A serious militiiry campaign in Waziristau in 
1936-37, necessitated by the disturbing religions 
agitation, showed that conditions there were 
far from settled. The extent of the trouble 
there resulted in serious official review' of the 
whole problem once again. 

The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was in tlie autumn 
of 1925 extended to Laiuii Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and wdthin a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 
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I.— THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From wbat has been said before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion of Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier Is 
more powerfully iniluenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf w-as in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, w'ho had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quietly and efficiently 

? erforired. Piracy was stamped out, the 
ruclal Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Royal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our Political 
Agents re^rulated the external affairs of the Arab 
rulers on the Aral* coast. In return for these 
services. Great Britain claimed ik> selfish ad- 
vantages. The waters of the Gulf were kept free 
to the navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
w’as involved in European affairs. France 
■ought to acquire a coaling station at Jjssa, 
near Muscat, and olistructM the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which w'as equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier w ith weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference w'erc 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Russia .sent one 
of her finest cruisers to " show the flag *' in 


vigorous Viceroyalty of Txird Curzon, who visited 
the Gulf during his early travels and Incor- 
porated a masterly survey of its features in his 
monumental work on Persia. He appointed the 
ablest men he could find to the liead of affairs, 
established several new consulates, and was in- 
strumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will iinT)ern 
Great Britain's naval position In the Farther 
Bast, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia." The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
words of great import — "We (t.s.. His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist wdth all the means at our disposal." The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy w'hen the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Iranian 
on Company, In which the British Government 
has a Large financial stake. Since that dato 
the Persian Gulf lias become the " Air Suez 
(’anal" of the Empire, the main Imperial 
line of air communications running down its 
Arab littoral, and an import/ant oil-fleld has 
been discovered and is being operated at the 
Island of Bahrein. The (Company is a branch 
of the Californian Standard Oil Company and 
licing American-owned has Introduced the 


the Gulf, and established consular posts where i U.S.A. into the political complex of the Gull, 
there were no interests to preserve. She was! Another branch of the same Company and 
credited with the intention of occupying a i struck oil in Hn.sa — a ]>ortion of Ibn Saud’s 
wann water port, and in particular with casting- Arabian kingdom shelving on the Gulf — and 
covetous eyes on the moat dreadful spot in the! a British company is prospecting with success 
(iulf, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined i in Kuwait, An interesting new feature in 
after theslgning of the Anglo- Russian Agreement i 1931 was the decision of the Persian Government 
and disappeared with the collapse of Russian J to instal a Navy of their own in the Gulf, 
pow’er following the Revolution. Then Turkey . 1 The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courier' launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 1 and duly arrived at Its destination in 1932. It 
pMwd, to stir. She J.hreatened the j was at the outset officered by Italians. The Im- 

t ^ mediate reason for the new fleet was that an 

increase In the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
— , ..... purposes led to extensive smuggling. T ha fleet 
best port Id the Persian Gulf and a iKissible was required to check it. The BritishGovernmenh 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. Further jin 1935 announced their decision to transfer 
to consoHdate her Interests, or to stake out. a ; their principal naval station In the Persian 
claim, Germany sent the heavily-gubaldlsed I Gulf from Henjam, on Klshm island, off the 


Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Qat:ir, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Kuw;4t, the 


ships of the Hamburg-Anierica line to the Gulf, 
W'herc they comportt^d themsclve.s as the In- 
struments of Impiirial fiolicy rather than as 
Inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus. to 
acquire a territorial footing at Sharjah. These 
events stirred the British (Jovernrnent to an 
UQiisnal activity In the waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures — The first effective steps 
to counter these influences were taken during tne 


Persian shore at the entrance of the Gulf, 
which they held on lease from the Persian 
Gulf to Bahrein, on the Western, Arabian 
coast of the Gull. This move was calculated to 
remove causes of friction. 

Pearls are found on the Arab coast of the 
Persian Gulf between Kuwait and Muscat, 

Rupee currency Is in use on the Arab coast 
except Muscat where the currency is Maria There- 
sa dollars but Indian currency is also accepted. 
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Muscat. 

Mufioat, which Ib reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karaehi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Qulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
iMUi always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Muscat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kisiun 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
dstabllshlng their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Muscat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices timt the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Muscat was effected, 
the Sultan accepted a British aut>sidy in return 
for the suppression of tiie slave trade 
and in 1802 sealed his dependence upon us by 
ooQcluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede .»ny part of his territory without our 
consent. The Sultan paid a State vltit to New 
Delhi late In iv»87 and thereafter to London, 
whither he journeyed via the Fur East and 
America. On his return home via India the 
Sultan concluded a new treaty with the 
representatives of His Majesty's Government 
in 1038. 


Gulf pearl fishery, which, In a good year; may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, malls and cargo have to be 
landed on the donkeys for wfdch Bahrein Is 
famous. But, in spite of this, the trade of the 
port is very large and the Customs revenue 
substantial in consequence, which makes the 
Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 

The importance and wealth of these Islands 
has been immensely Increased by the develop- 
ment of the Bahrein oil fields referred to above. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archseoiogiats. The geherally accepted theory 
is that it is a relic of tiie Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

The British Government , as was mentioned 
earlier in this review, announced In 1035 that 
they proposed transferring the principal British 
Naval station in the Gulf from llenjain, on the 
Persian side of the water, to Bahrein. The 
^tame place has since been utilised for the provi- 
sion of a large aerodrome for the service of the 
British Imperial air line between London and 
Australia, which is thus enabled to take a 
route down tiie Western side of the Persian 
Gulf and thus avoid difficulties in Persia. 

Kuwait. 


The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and euttrlug tlu 1 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Piiate Coast, controlled ! 
by the seven Truclal Chiefs. Ihe ill-name of this 
territoi y has now ceased to have any meaniag, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
bold t^t of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company's sliips of war. Large 
expeditious were fitted out to break tlieir power, 
wltl\ 8u<;h success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. TliCj 
Trucial ('hiefs are bound to Great Britain by 1 
a series of engagements, l>eglnniug w Itli 1806 I 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by j 
which they bound theniselves to avoid ail 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether ttie traffic in slaves. The relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by tin i 
British Eesldcnt at Bushlre. wlio visits the j 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of Inspection, i 

The commercial importance of the Pirate I 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Dubai. 
Formerly Lingab was the entrepot for thb 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Llnguh to Debai. The Truclal ' 
Chiefs are Dubai. Abu Dhabi, Sharjah, Ajman, 1 
I'mal Quwaiu and Itasal KhalmaU uud Him. 

Babrein.. 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which forms the chlefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein, Of this group of islands only thost 
of Manama and Muharraq are of any size, but 
tlielr importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
S: ;. ... 


In the north-west corner of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more itir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Kuwait lies soiely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Hallway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion. General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Graue — so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of boms — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nouhere else would Kuwait be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and a miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render It 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
is Sheltered from all but tiie westerly winds; 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
80.000 Inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea for the mariners of Kuwait are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

Khorramshabr (formerly 
Mubammerab). 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Sliatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Khonamshahr. 
The town, favourably situated near the mouth 
of the Karun River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. Thin importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Perslan Oil Companj — 
now called the Anglo- Iranian Oil Company — 
established refineries at Abadan for the 
oil Which they win in the rich fields wblcii they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. 
riG 
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Iraq. 

In a sense Iraq and Turkish Arahistan ran 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf timt 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basrah is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Bailway and is also an important air 
port on the Empire air route. It stands on the 
riirht bank of the Shatt'el-Arab, 70 milfs from 
moiitli, favouraldy situated to receive the 
whole water-borne trade of the Tisrria and 
Euphrates Uivcr.s. The local traflic is valuable, j 
for the richness of the date groves on cither side | 
t>f the Shatt-el-Aral) is iiidoscribable, there is a 
<’onsiderable eiitre])ot tratlic. AVhilst Basrah is 
the iHwt of entry for liaghdad and for the trade 
with Persia which follows the caravan route t to 
Kennanshh and llainudaii BngVidad is the 
( a)>jtal town. 

Iraq is an independent Arab State set up In 
what formerly was Mesopotamia, under British 
Aegis under tlie sovereignty of King Feisal I. 
Jle was, on liis d«'atli in ]!>;>.*], succeeded by his 
son. King tJlia/.i. wlio dit‘d in a motor accident in 
Baglidad in April. IP.'iU. His tiiree-year old son. 
Amir Eeisal. was then proelainied King, ami 
Amir Abdulillalj, uncle i*l' the new ruler, wa.s 
appointed liegt'iit. 

When the 11*1 1-1 8 War was over w'c found 
ourselves committed to iiiiTuense, undefin- 
ed and burdensome responsibilities in that land. 
The sound concepts which dictated the original 
exTiedition were dislocated in the foolish advance ^ 
to Baghdad; then the great military enterprisea : 
necessitated by (lie fall of Kut-al-Amara carried 
our frontier north Mosul and the mounttiiiis of ; 
Kurdistan, east to the Persian boundary, and 
west to the confines of Transjordan. Amongst 
ardent Imperialists, there was undoubtedly the ' 
ho])e tliat this iinineuse area would be in one 
way or another an integral part of the British 
I'.rnpire. Tlte cold fit followed when the cost 
was ineastircni, and the Arabs ro.se in a revolt 
w'hich showed that any such domination could 
only be nmintained by force of arms and that 
the cost would be protligious. In these ciicuui- 
stancesKing I'cisal agreed to come from the 
Hedjaz and ua- installed on the tlirone under 
the aegis of Great liritain. 

Still we were comntitted to the support of 
the new kingdom, and that most dangerous 
condition arose --responsibility without an> 
real -power unless King Pcisal was to be a 
mere puppet, immense expenditure and inde- 
finite milibiry coinmitment.s. In these cireum- 
stunces there was an insistent demand for with- 
drawal from tlie land. British ytolicy moved 
slowiy towards tliat end, Imt a definit-e step wa.s 
taken in lfi23. The .Secretary of State for the 
Colonies announced this policy in a .statement 
which is reproduced textually, for the jiurpose of 
reference. Addressing the Ilou.se of on 

May 3rd he said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time and decisions have now' been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly l>een authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. I’liis 
announcement was drawn up In cousultatton 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 


has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows ; — 

“It will be remetiihered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
Ills Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should bo 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desir*' 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and asslstanca from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
Itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

" Since then the Iraq Government has made 
; great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
■ fully to assume administrative responsibility, 
{and both part.ies being equally anxious that 
I the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Maje.'^ty’s Government In respect of Iraq should 
i be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the ]>eriod of the Treaty in its present 
I form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary niodlflcations by means of a protocol 
which, fiko the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

'* Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms : — 

It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Art.icle IH, the present Treaty shall terminate 
upon Iraq becoming a member ,pf the League 
of Kations and in any ease not later than four 
years from the ratification of })eace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall ])revent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties : and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
tlu'iii bcior*- the exfiiiation of t he above period.” 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
, the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Imq into the Ix'.agiio of Nations 
or In four years, whichever might be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regards the League 
! was that when the ’I’reaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good office.s to secure the admission 
of Iraq to memirership of the League of Nations 
as soon as pos-sihic. Hi.s Majesty’s Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the f ul- 
fllinentof the two following essentia! conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 

The Council of the League of Nations In 
i January, 1932, adopted the report of the Iraq 
j Commission recommending the termination of 
1 the mandate subject to the adralsston of Iraq 
: to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
i into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
j treatment of minorities and the administration 
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of J^tloe. This meant the termination of the that each of the two HiglT Contracting l^rtles 
mandate when the next Aeaemhiy of the League shall immediately come to the aid of the other In 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League tlie event of war. 

membership. It is Important to resgiember that there is a 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between conslderible difference between the vilayet 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in Basra and the other portions of the Iraq 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between State. Basra has for long been In the closest 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important commercial contact with India, and is in many 
frontier because the future of Mosul was In respects a commercial appanage of Bombay, 
dispute, should be settled by the League ol ^^ts people have not much in common with 
Nations, should Great Britalnand Turkey be un- thoM of the Noith. They took no part in the 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- nothing better than to remain in close 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so touch with India and through India with the 
the quesrdnn >va8 opened before the Council British Government. 

of the League in September 1924. Whilst the Iraq’s alliance with Great Britain was em- 
matter was under discussion complaint was phasised by the Iraqi Prime Minister, General 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated j Nurl Said Pasha, in April, 1939. Broadcasting 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty to the nation, General Nuri said that alliance 
of Lausanne, and certain Irregular hostilities with Britain and the neighbouring States, coupl- 
were carried on In the disputed zone. This ed with sincere friendship with Turkey and Iran, 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a were two principles on which Iraq’s foreign 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which policy was based. 

was accepted by both parties. On the outbreak of war with Germany in 

Here the matter remained fintil the autumn September, 1939, Iraq severed diplomatic rela- 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for tions with Germany in accordance with the terms 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a j of her treaty with Great Britain, but for several 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate years the German minister in Bighdad had 
the situation. This commission produced a | been working against British iuduence. As 
long and Involved report, but one which led by Hitlerism went from strength to strength, 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- j German influence in Iraq grew in volume and 
tion. It was that the first essential In the ; intensity, until, when the war began, the expul- 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 1 slon of the German minister by the Cabinet 
desires of the people were for incorporation I threw into sharp relief the pro- German sympa- 
In the State of Iraq. If therefore the British ' thles of the army leaders and the younger 
Government was willing to extend its mandate ! ambitious men who fawned upon them. Later 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five i the Cabinet fell and was succeeded by ministries 
years— a guarantee of stable government — | backed by Rashid All and the army. When 
then Mosul should be incorporated In Ira<j; ; Italy entered the war, this cabinet took the 
If Britain was not willing, then Mosul should ! first step In breach of the Anglo- Iraq Treaty 
return to Turkey. When the matter came { of Alliance by refusing to break off diplomatic 
before the Council of the League Great Britain | relations with Italy, with the result that the 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks i Italian Legation in Baghdad became an active 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of | centre of Axis propaganda and espionage, 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 1 In April, 1941, a coap d'etat put Rashid Ali 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The Issue was remit- j luto power. The administration that followed 
ted to the Court of International Justice at ! turned openly hostile to the British, demanded 
The Hague which decided In favour of the j that no more British troops should be landed 
ooniiietence of the Council. Great Britain, hav- j to protect lines of communication through Iraq 
lug given the necessary assurance that she was ! and, when this demand was refused, began hosti- 
prepared to extend her mandate over Iraq for a | lilies in the hope of Axis support. Iraqi forces 
hirther twenty-five years, the Council of the | shelled Habbaniyah, the British Air Base, 
League allocated the whole of the area and rounded up British residents In Baghdad, 
dispute right up to the temporary frontier — The rebellion was quickly quelled and the 
commonly called The Brussels Line — to Iraq, i rebel leaders, finding their position untenable. 
The Turks refused to accept the award and fled the country. On May 30, 1941, the Lord 
withdrew from Geneva, threatening force. Mayor of Baghdad accompanied by Iraqi Army 
I Later, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1926 and police officers came to the British Corn- 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially ai drawn mander to ask for an armistice, which was 
by the League. quickly arranged and legal Government In Iraq 

Relations between Britain and Iraq were was restored with the return of the Regent, 
therefore further defined by a second treaty With the restoration of constitutional govem- 
concluded In January, 1920, which provided that I ment under the Premiership of Nuri al Said, 
Great Britain should as soon os possible recom- \ Iraq quickly returned to normal, 
mend Iraq for admission to membership of the | On the lOtli January, 1943, Iraq declared war 
League of Nations. This recommendation was ; on the Axis Powers, and a few days later she 
made and accepted In October, 1932, whereupon 1 acceded to the United Nations Pact signed at 
the Mandate was terminated and Iraq became Washington on the 2nd January, 1942. 
an independent sovereign state and a member of In April, 1945, the Iraqi Government accepted 
the League of Nations. The Treaty of 1926 was the invitation of the United States Government 
replaced by Treaty of Alliance signed on the to participate in the San Francisco Conference 
30th June, 1930, to come into force ” as soon as and a delegation was sent, headed by Arshad al 
■ Iraq had been admitted as a member of the Uraari, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. This 
League ol Nations.” It provides, inter alia, delegation,in ooncert with delegations from other 

0 
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Arab States, later signed the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Iraq has also played a prominent part in the 
formation of the Arab^ League, a confederation 
of Arab States whicJi was convened in Ualro in 
April, 1945, to discuss Middle Eastern affairs and 
to promote the planning of practical Arab co- 
operation. 

The Iraqi Army has now been reformed and 
reorganised with the assistance of a British 
Military Alission, and is quickly i'ecoming an 
elUcieut force which can be used, if necessary, 
to maintain internal security within the country. 

In October, 1943, the Regent paid an official j 
visit to the United Kingdom, where he had the! 
honour of being entertained by Their Majesties! 
the King and Queen for two days at Buckingham 
Palace. Ho returned later in the year, after 
having toured war-time Britain, which enabled 
him to form a personal appreciation of the extent 
and scope of the British w’ar effort. He left Iraq 
again in May, 1945, on another official visit, 
this time to the United States, spent a short time 
in Canada, and then proceeded once more to the 
United Kingdom. 

Iraq has lillcd a place of considerable strategic 
importance in the war during tlie invasion of 
Russia by Cfermany and the aggressions of Japan 
in the East. The Gulf Ports, >,and the roads, 
railways and airways of Iraq and Persia became 
a main route for the supply of the U.S.S.R. upto ! 
1944, particularly when the normal sea route! 
was hazardous. Iraq has furnished a vital link 
in the long Allied lines of communication to the 
Far East ; and the e.xix)rl of oil to the Medi- 
terranean through the piiudine from Kirkuk, 
and dowm the Shatt el Arab by tanker from 
Abadan lias continued without interruption. 

The Iran Shore. 

The Iran sliore presents fewer points of per- 
manent intc-rest. Tl»e Iranian Government 
has developed Bandar Shahpur as the port 
at the southern territory of the new Trans- 
Iranian Railway. The port facilities are 


Inadequate and the site is malarious. The 
importance of Buahire is administrative rather 
than commercial. It is the headquarters of 
Iran authority. It is also the main entrepot 
for the trade of Shiraz, and competes for that 
of Ispahan. But the anchorage is wretched 
and dangerous, the road to Shiraz passes 
over the notorious kotals whlcli preclude 
the idea of rail connection. Further south 
lies lingah, reputed to be the prettiest port 
on the Iran coast, but Its trade is being 
diverted to Debai. In the narrow channel 
i wliicii forms the entrance to the Gulf from the 
Arabian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at 
the key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
iuiportance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Vezd. it Is of ctill more Importance as a 
possible naval baw. To the west of the town, 
between the Islai^ of Klshni and the mainland, 
He the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles In width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would ooniraaDU the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphlnstone's Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. Hut between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf Just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. There was establislicd a British 
Naval station at Henjarn, a small island close 
to Kism, wliere the station was constructed 
under agreement with the Persian authorities. 
Its evaciiutlfin by Great Britain in favour of 
Bahrein was decided upon by the British 
Government in 1935. On the Mekran coast, 
there is Mie cable station of Jask, and the possible 
port of Chamber. An Interesting development 
in the Gulf within the past decade was the 
institution of an Iran Navy. 


II.~SEISTAN. 


Tbe concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. let It was for many 
years 0 serious preoccupation with tbe Oovera- 
meut of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
o; Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Ziilfltar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and oar Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on Its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands tbe valley of the llelmand and 
with it tbe road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations : it is also midway athwart 
tbe track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with tbe Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, tbe 
temptation to extend It through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of tbe British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 


to possible lines of advance throngb Kandahar 
Oo Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Rnsslan 
intrigue was particularly active In Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Her agents 
moved Into Seistan and through the agency 
of the Belgian Customs officials, scientific 
missions ’* and an irritating plague cordon, 
sought to establish influence, and to stifle 
the British trade which was gradually being 
built up by way of Nushkl. These efforts 
died down before the presence of the Mc- 
Mahon mission, which, in pursuance of 
Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution oi 
tbe waters of the Helmand. Thev finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then tbe InterDatloDal Import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 
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The natural conditions which give to Seistan Persian insistence on the colleotion of Ciistomt 
this strategic importance persist. P'or a time, duties on rations tal-en across their frontier for 
British iniluence increased In substance through the railway staff. This led to the stoppage of 
the Beistan trade route. The distance from train running on the Persian side of the Frontier 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robai and the establishment of railhead at Nokkundi 
Is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and It war 80 miles on the Indian side of the frontier, 
provided with fortified posts, dak bungalows. Negotiations for years dragged on to bring 
wells, and all facilities for caravan traffic. The about a reasonable settlement in regnrd to the 
railway was pushed out from Bpezand, on the situation. The Persian Foreign Minister Mons. B. 
Bolan Railway, to Nushki, so as to provide a Kay.einl, paid a viKit to New Delhi In November 
better starting point for the caravans than 11)35, and travelled ea.stward from Persia by the 
Quetta. This line was extended to Duzdap (now Baluchistan route. He was Intcresied, as his 
called Zahidan) 64 miles on the Persian •Ide of Government’s representative. In the development 
the Indo-Persian Frontier, during the Great War r»f railways in Seistan and In securing Britlsh- 
as a military measure, but the traffic after the Indian as.sirttanee in that enterprise. Only in- 
re-establishment of peace supported only two formal conversations on the sublect took place, 
trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to No constructive result has become apparent. 

Ill— IRAN. 


From causes which only need to be very 
brhfiy set out, the Iran question as affecting 
Ipdian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
nd account. Reference is made in the Intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
oooelusion of the Anglo-Busslan Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Tran Into two zones of Influence, and 
the Iranians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was In view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an Influence which was not suspect- 
ed, and when World War I broke out they w’ere 
able to raise the tribes In opposition to Great 
Britain, In the South, and after the fall of Kutal- , 
Amara, when a Ttirkish Division penetrated 
Western Iran, tltey exercised a strong Influence 
In Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at tiiat time there was no authority in Tran 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces In the North- West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
Bouth Persi.m Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were : — 

To respect Persian Integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion : 

To supply offloers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order. 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To 00 -operate with the Persian Government 
In railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a Joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable In 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs* receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1011 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 


The Present Position. — We have given 
the main points in the Anglo- Tran agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out In the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 ei teq. 
It has been explained that most Iranians 
construed it Into a guarantee of prot ection against 
all externo I enemies. When the British troops 
in the nortii-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Iranians bad no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers and 
politicians in India after the World War I was 
that Great Britain mu.st take an active hand In 
Iran because slie could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year i^ok was thaf the internal 
affairs of Iran were her own concern ; If she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government. That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Innian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din. A l>ody of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. These two forces 
operating in unison gave Tran the beat gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irreguiarities 
of bis position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 

f ularised bv the deposition of the absentee 
hah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mullahs, but in 11)25 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place under the title 
of Beza Shah Pahlavi, The change was 
made without dlst\irl>ance, and Iran entered 
on a period* of peace and consolidation w’hich 
removed It from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration. Tlio general situation 
In Iran was gravely disturbed in 1932 by 
the sudden termination by the Iran Government 
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of the AnglO'Iran Oil Co.’s concession, a matter sending troops to Iranian territory for tern- 
affecting one of the biggest Industrial under- porary occupation in order to safeguard the 
takings in the world and millions sterling of security of the Soviet. It assured the Iran 
capital. The intervention of the British Govern- Government that those measures were not in 
ment led to the reference of the trouble to the any way directed towards Iran. The Soviet 
Ijeague of Nations and this paved the way for had no territorial desire nor any Intention of 
negotiations between the Company and the Iran infringing the independence of Iran. The note 
Government. While these were being settled also assured the Iran Government that as soon 
some progress was also made with general as the danger threatening them was past the 
negotiations between the British and Iran Soviet Government, in obedience to the obliga- 
Govemments for an agreement covering all tions undertaken In the 1921 treaty, would 
outstanding points of difficulty between them, withdraw their forces from Iranian territory. 
In July, 1941, Britain drew the attention The British Ambassador in Teheran presented a 
of the Iranian Government to the danger of similar note simultaneouslv. 
allowing German tourists in their country. Following on the Allied plan of action British 
A large number of German technicians and and Indian forces entered Iran at three points, 
camouflaged agents had been infiltrating into The Soviet troops entered from the Caucasus. 
Iran. The Iran Government’s reply being The Allied forces met with a slight resistance 
unsatisfactory, the British and Soviet representa- at first but on August 28th, 1941, the Iran 
tives made a new Demarche to Iran in August Government issued to their forces the order to 
1941, without any result. On one point, cease fire, a new Cabinet being formed under the 
however, the Government of Iran made some Prime Ministership of Mr. All Furughi. It 
concession to British feelings, that of restraining entered into negotiations with the Allies and 
the activities of Rashid All and his supporters concluded peace. One of the clauses of the 
from Iraq who had been actively consorting peace terms was that the Iranians should faclli- 
with Axis representatives. The British and tate the transit of supplies and war materials to 
Russian Demarche reemested the expulsion of Russia. Iran agreed to the closing of German, 
Germans from Iran. On the Iran government’s Italian, Rumanian and Hungarian Legations, 
failure to do so in August, 1941, the British Further, German nationals were handed over 
and Soviet Governments decided to take action, to the Allies. The terms also Included the 
The Soviet Government in their note to Iran withdrawal -of the Iranian troops from certAin 
pointed out that they found themselvea con- eones. In September, 1941, the Shah of Iran, 
fronted with the necessity of taking immediate Reza Shah Pehlvl abdicated in favour of the 
steps and exercising their right by virtue of Crown Prince, Shanpur. lleza Shah Pehlvl died 
paragraph 6 of the 1921 treaty In the form of In July 1944. 

IV.-THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 

There yet remains a small part of British the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
India where the King’s writ does not run. or else In the outlet which hill-men all the world 
Under what Is called the Durand Agreement with over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary between raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
Indian and Afghanistan influence was settled, population of the Plains. The internal peace 
and it was delimited In 1903 except for a smail enforced among them by British control has 
section which was delimited after the Afghan in late years led to an Increase in their numbers 
War In 1919. But the Government of India and this has aggravated their economic problem, 
^ve never occupied np to the border Between Frontier Policy.— The policy of the 
the administered territory and the Durand line Government of India toward the Independent 

there lies a belt of territory of varying wldtti Territory has ebbed and flowed in a 

extending from the Qomal P^ In the south, remarkable degree. It has fluctuated 
to Kashmir In the north; this Is generically h«twAAn thn Wnrurarri School. whloh 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
ii the keynote of the Interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 

This Is a conntry of deep valleys aud secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
Inaccessible mountains. It li peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, In whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 

Arab and Jewlsn intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
Intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chlrol truly said “the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.” It Is Impossible to 
understand tbe Frontier problem unless two 
facte are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is— or was until comparatively recently — 
the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independmee much more than their Uves. 

The other factor is that tbe country does not 
suffice even In good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They most find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service In 


would occupy tbe frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Kusslan Invasion, aud tlut coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Angio-Russian Agreement. 
This Induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which endpd In 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent Improvement in its train. Tbe fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897, Then the whole Frontier, from tbe 
Malakand to tbe Oomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of tbe 
military meaeuree which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down In a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
tbe Government the ” limitation of your Inter- 
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ference wltb the tribes, so as to avoid tlie ei- 
tensloo of administrative control over tribal 
territory,** It fell to Lord Curzon to glvf 
effect to this policy. The main foiindatlour 
of his action were to exercise over the trtber 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
Imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re> 
spect their tribal independence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to qovem themselve.s 
according; to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrnnee. 

New Province. — As a first step Lord Gureou 
took the control of the tribes under the direct 
supervisUm of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Gkrvemment of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an Intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton In 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices In charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Blfles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historir 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned In places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal* 
garhto Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai In the midst of the 
Knrram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tank and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly Increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower 8wat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen Into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development Is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com* 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal {q. r. Irrl- 
gallon L Now It is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 

A New Policy. — It saved us from serious 
complications for nearly twenty years, although 
the position could never be said to be entirely 
satisfactory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raider* on the .whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole. Into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his Internal troubles in a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than In the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
Juatlfled, for the Indian Military authorities 


failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The Southern Waziristan 
Militia inevitably broke and there was .serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afrldis.our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly qniet throughont 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later It was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort 
at Chora. The Mahsuds and the Wazirs 
broke into copen hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modem 
weapons of precision, they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans caved In. They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe In the 
history of the Frontier. Th^Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amasyigly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Miiifia or in the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; tnelr losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter. — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded It, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922. 
Tile ' Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases In taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits 
which had* been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which, 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were exaroineA It was seen that 
the heaviest charges on tft exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely largo and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with It the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion was Really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged con- 
troversy — shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country Itsidf, dominating the 
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tribesmen but Interfering little in their own 1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
affaire; or shall we revert to what was known Wazir militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
as the close border system, as modified by deserted. The pillar of the Curson system fell. 
Lord Curzou, of withdrawing our regular troops The Policy. — The policy first adumbrated 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
leaving the tribesraen, organised into militia, to by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In a 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- speech which he addressed to the Indian 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- Legislature. He said It had been decided to 
sities become unbearable. retain commanding posts In Waxlrlstan ; to 

open up the country by roads ; to extend the 
The Carzon Policy. — The Curzon policy, main Indian railway system from its then tor- 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising frontier of Afghanistan and to take over the 
in 1897, was a compromist? between the “oocupa- duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
tion *’ and the “ close border ” policies. It was immediate policy was soon modified so far 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so as the policing of these frontier lines by 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at unpopular in the regular army, which 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held is not organised and equlpi)ed for work of this 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- character. Irregulars have always existed on 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
troops were linked so far as possible with the the Militia, It was necessary to recreate them. 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid The new form of Irregular was what have been 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered called Khassadars and Scouts. The Khassadar 
that like aU Frontier st udents, Lord Curzon did Is an Irregular in the extreme. He has no British 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote ofifioerg and no uniform, except a distinguish- 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: Ing kind of pagH, In contradistinction to 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
^ tSme the whole Wazirl country up to the one In formed observer remarked, the beauty of 
Durand line will come more and more under our the system Is that so long as the Khassadars, 
control. No policy In the world can resist or under their own headmen, secure tiie immunity 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire of the caravans and perform their other tiolice 
Is to bring it about by gradual degrees and duties, they draw their pnv and no questions 

presence are asked. If they desert in the day of trouble, 
of British troops. The Curzon policy, though they lose th^r pay but the Government loses 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he no rifles, nor does It risk mutiny or the loss of 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- British and Indian officers. But the application 
us moderate — or rather it should be of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
»ld bearable---frontier conditions until the It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
A. I then broke down, because In Waziristan .should be retained; it was 

the tribal militia, on which it was bast'd, could another to decide what tltese posts sliouM be. 
not, when left without the support of We must therefore consider the special problem 
regular troops in the day of need, with- of Waziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other mounted, irregular force not territorially 
oondltions set up by the Afghan invasion of recruited, officered by British officers. 

V.-WAZIRISTAN. 

Geographically , Waziristan is a rough paral-t The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
lel^rram averaging 60 miles from East to West Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
and 160 from North to South. The western irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually in the Marwat above Pezu. 
rising up ^ the ridge from five to ten thousand Where irrigation dr river water Is obtainable 
iMt Dlgh, which forms the watershed between cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
from Afghanistan. Thlslsthc western boundary, oan only hope for an occasional crop after a 
On the east is the Indus. North Is the water- lucky rainfall 

shed of the Kurram River running East and Inhabitants.— The Inliabltants, unable to 

west a^ut 80 mil^ north of Bannu separating support existence on their meagre soiL 
Waziristan from the Kohat District. South is make up the margin by armed robbery or 
a zigzag political |>oun^ry from the Durand their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
Line ninning betiZeen Wana and Fort Sande- The name originates according to tradition 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards from one Wazlr, two of whose grandsons were 
J?* Indus. the actual founders of the race. Of the four 

^e wwtorn half is a ragged and inhospitable main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- and BatannI. only the first two are true Wazirs. 

bopelMS disarray. The more inhabited Their villages are separate though dotted about 
portions lie well up ne ^ope at heights of four more or less Indiscriminately, and inter-marriage 
to six thousand fwt. Here are our outposts of Is the exception — In factaail traditionally are In 
wana and RazmaksomelSand 20mllesrcspect- open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
ively from the Durand Line, In the centre of the bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
grazing district, the Utter within five miles of 1919 Joined them togetW, has materially aided 
important villages of Kaniguram and Makln. our dealings with them. 
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Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headnoien. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1013 could 
speak of any T'ortion of tht m as his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now onlv part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia, ^ese posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Otficers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 8,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disj)osal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders wnen required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wan a was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley In the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying Influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to "919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowance 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. , 

A Compromise. — A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 
Muiisud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, 8ir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a l >o< I get discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 6th March 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate. Circumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day were essentially three, namely, the 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last b ing the belt of 
unsettled moiintsdn country which lies between 
the borders of British India and India. He 
proceeded specially to show tl at this belt was, 

to fact, within India ** It is boundary pUlar;^ 

that mark' off Waziristan from Afghanistan; 
it is boundary pillars that include W’aziristan 
in India. We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory ; and it is only from the 
point of view of our British diArict tliat the 
tribe.s are trans-frontier tribes. Frtun the 
point of view of India, from the international 
point of view that Is, they arc eis- frontier 
triitesmen of India. If VVaz.iiistan and her 
tribes are India's scorgea, they are also India’s 
responsibility — and India’s alone. That is 
an intemationaJ fact that we must never forget.” 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy In Baluchistan. He 


pointed ont that some people long ago believe d 
that the same ^licy would prove effective in 
Waziristan. ** But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not neces^parily 
80 now. The task is infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed ; their arms having 
increased at lea.st tenfold during the last 20 
years.” Dealing with the Cfiose Border pres- 
cription he showed that If one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, ” all the time the 
problem In front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable Increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 

Border policy Is really a policy of negation, 

and nothing more We might gain 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants.” 

The settled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan Itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 6,000 irregulars, while 
at Razmak, 0,500 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Razmak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in the Tochi. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long in id laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border. “ Come what may, 
civilization incst be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold our hands while 
it iTows inevitably worse.” 

The policy thus initiated for a period pro- 
ceeded with results according to the highest 
reasonable expectations and exceeding the 
most sanguine hopes of most people concerned 
in its formulation. 

The rotids were policed by the Khassadar.c, 
who in the main, until the Tori Khel rebellion 
of 1936-37 upset some of them, proved faith- 
ful to their trust. The open hostility of 
the Wazlr tribesmen to the presence of 
troops and other agents of Government 
In their midst, which at the outset 
they showed by .shooting up individuals 
and’ small bodies of troops at every opportunity, 
faded away, and the people snowed an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it. 
In various small hut significant ways, methods 
of civilization caught the imagination of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, the 
safety of the roads was encouraged, and became 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus tralfic. The roads, as the Ring’s 
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Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, P. P. were the scene of this, In common with 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
persona) or tribal feud sis permitted upon them, carried on by Congress agents organised In 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from what are known as Khilafat Committees. For 
the plains and towns In safety. Under the in- their purpose they made special use of 
finance of their women, the tribesmen applied misrepresentations of the Sards Act, recently 
that the ban against shooting upon the passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
highway would be extended to all the country and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
for three miles on either side of the highway. Muslim non-official members. This measure 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
cation proved possible and achieved as much marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
success as could be expected. The hospitals mum ages. The age at which marriage may 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular take place is also in general terms laid down 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the for Mohamm«Miaus by their religious law. 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
people who come to tUeffi. So much has this acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
arrangement been appreciated that the in practice affect them, because its provisions 
Mahsuds formally appli^ for the establish- in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim theless saw In the measure an act affecting the 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- domain of their religious law, and passed in 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
saying that they had saved this from the time Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority, 
when the British formerly left the country. In They regarded its enactment as a grave lllus- 
other words, they offered what they had tratlon of their fears that under any scheme of 
ca^ured or looted during the 1919 emeute. democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
Wnna was occupied, following an encouraging interests would not be safe against disregard 
petition from the local Wazirs, In 1920, A by the Hindu majority, 
motor road had already been run out from Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930. — 
Jandola through Ghagmalai and the Shahur This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
Tangl to Sarwekai. A brigade of troops, hitherto of the Act. strongly influenced the attitude 
stationed at Manzai, whereabouts the Takki Zam, of the community towards all questions of 
after flowing down its deep valley from central political reform, and the lever which mis- 
Wazirlstan, debouches on to the Derajat, was reprwentation of the Act provided for stirring 
accordingly ordered up to Wana In the autumn up antl-Govemment agitation in the almost 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout the journey wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
thither without opposition and was warmly north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where propaganda was carried on ; It was, for instance, 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
not far from the fort which was the earlier medically examined before marriage. An 
centre of British occupation. There it remains, elaboration of this untruth was that the 
The area ouJtivaf4*d by the villagers of Wana Government were recruiting a large body of 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people Hindu inspi^tors to make the examinations, 
declared their readiness to surrender their And the agitation was delilicrately pushed 
firearms If their neighbours also gave up theirs outwards from the settled districts of the N, W. 
or were deprived 01 them. A road has been F. P. into the tribal areas. Waziristan v^as 
built connecting Fort Sanderaan via Gulkach, amongst the first of them to be inundatwl with 
on the Gomal river, with Tanal, on the Sar- the propaganda. This was in March -April 1929. 
wekai-Wana road. A motor road has also been The poison spread outwards from Pcsliawar into 
constructed from Uazmak through Kauigiiram, Tirah about the same time. The agi'atlon was 
in the heart of the Mahsud country, to Wana. sedulously carried on In the district northward 
It was completed in 19:i3and the only disputes of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
connected with its construction arose from the Into Mohroand country. The first point of 
rivalry of the tribesmen whose villages lie along violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the route and who sometimes fought one another the mob murderously broke QUt on 23rd April 
to secure road-making contracts. 1930. Within a snort time, Afridl bands 

ConfSress Agitation — A startling new deve- descended the ravines and nullahs from Tlrah 
iopmeut upon the North-West Frontier during to Join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
1930 was the spread thereto of agitation carried greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
on by the Indian National Congress in the Interior near the border and watch for an opportunity 
of India In pursuit of its efforts to bring political to join in. The Upper Tochl Wazirs simut 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
and above them. His Majesty’s Government, the Mahsud Wazirs. about Ladba, did the same. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
a programme aiming at the separation of India planes patrolled the whole country and were 
from the British Empire and at the promotion frequently employed by the political authorities 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In to take preventive and punitive action by 
particular. It avowedly set out " to make bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
Govemment impossible.'* lievolutlonary abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
dlMbedience of the civil law In order to bring tribal aggression appeared likely, 
the administration to a standstill, commenced In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
all over India immediately after the Congress bombed several times, found discretion the 
meetings. The settled districts of the .N.W.l better part of valour and made no descent in 
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force. The Afrldls twice endeavonred to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakaals of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper 
Eurram and endeavoured to attack Parachinar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
Into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochl 
Wazlrs heavily attacked Hatta Ehel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Borarogba, in the valley of the Takki 
Zam. 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now Indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy In that region. The Afrtdis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there* 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
grazing grounds on the Kbajurl and Aka Ehcl 
plain, and prevented from Visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came in and accept- 
ed peace under the new condlUons before the 
opening of the winter of 1031-82. The Afridis 
later asked for roads into Tirah but are 
not yet sufficiently agreed among themselves 
about the point for construction successfully to 
proceed. 

Mohmand Outbreak in 1933. — 

Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modern Frontier policy and the need 
to keep it a live policy if it is to be of any use 
at all. The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live in the 
highlands of the Mohmand country, and the 
Ix)wer Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plain. Through the country of 
the Upper lilohmands passes the Durand line 
hut the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a considerable i^rtion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is described as the I’resumpt! vc 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 

In 1932, during the revolutionary Red Shirt 
campaign, in connection with the Indian National 
Congress, In the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join in the disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
Immediately northward of Peshawar. Tlie 
Ijower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes. The meaning of the description is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes in 1932 interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 


the plain and the Upper Mohmands in 1933, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated their methods of campaigning, 
pomroenced retributory raids upon the Halimzai 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give. 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Bajaur, a country 
immediately to the north of that in which the 
events Just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Afghan throne. He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaign 
in Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble 
as might be possible in Afghanistan. This 
compelled the British Indian authorities to take 
measures In fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neighbourliness to Afghanistan. 

Road construction from the Peshawar-Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai Into 
the Halimzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country Into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands. At the same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Eotk^ in 
Upper Bajaur, which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, further aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date. 

The Upper Mohmands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajauris obdurate, there was good 
prospect of a campaign over the same country 
as that covered by the campaign of 1897. It 
seemed likely that the Ghalanai Road would 
be continued into the upper extremity of Bajaur 
and that another road for troops would also 
have to bo coustructed from Malakand up the 
Bajaur valley itself so that by the meeting 
of the two roads in Upper Bajaur, there would 
become established a circular road through this 
part of the tribal territory, resembling that 
running through North Waziristan. 

In the end, the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they 
received in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence brought 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace ; and the Bajauris. while 
maintaining on grounds of tribal custom their 
refusal to surrender the Pretender, nevertheless 
expelled that person from their territory, 
probably into Afghanistan. Here, then, the 
trouble ceased. The nett result of it was the 
construction of the road through Ghalanai and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
place along It. 

The Upr>er Mohmands made another descent 
in the summer of 1935. The Lower Mohmands 
quarrelled among themselves over the distribu- 
tion of road maintenance contracts and the 
Upper Mohmands decided to fish in the troubled 
waters. Successful military operations ended in 
the Upper Mohmands suelng for peace — and 
in the GhaLanai road being carried forward 
over the Nahakki Pass and down beyond it 
on to the plain which extends to the natural 
[road junction where the Upper Bajaur Valley 
I meets the Upper Mohmand country. 
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Tori Khel Rebellion. — The Wazlrs and 
Mabsiids in 1930 showed signs of rebelling against 
Government in parallel with the Afridls. Con- 
gress party agents endeavoured to persuade 
them to do so. They wore at the outset firmly 
dealt with and peace was thus assured almost 
without its having been broken. All went 
peacefully until the autumn of 1936 and then 
trouble was produced in North Wazirlstan 
by the faciit of Ipi, a man who was formerly 
In subordinate Gov'ornment service In the 
Settled Districts and afterwards settled at the 
place from which he took his best known name. 
A Muslim lad was accused In 1936 of kidnapping 
a Hindu girl of Bannu. Apparently, she eloped 
with him. She was restored to her parents by 
order of the Civil Court, on the ground that she 
was a minor. There was a good deal of 
communal excitement about the matter and the 
faqir started an agitation about it in the Tribal 
country, alleging that the return of the girl to 
her Hindu parents was an interference with 
Islam. There was also, In 1930, a dispute 
between Muslims and Sikhs in Lahore over the 
possession of an old building said to have been a 
mosque. This was settled In the Lahore High 
Court in favour of the Sikhs and the riinjab 
Muslims accepted the decision. The faqir 
of Ipl lumped together the Bannu Girl Case 
and the Lahore (Shahidganj) Mosque Case and 
upon them raised among the Waziristan Tribes 
the slogan, “ Islam in Danger,” His demand 
fora holy war was only taken up by a sub-section 
of the Tori Khel section of the Wa zirs of Northern 
Waziristan. Their elders begged Government 
to order a hag marcb of troops through their 
country so as to increase the credit of the 
loyalist element. This Government did. The 
troops were heavily fired upon and had to 
fight their way out. Efforts to round off the 
matter before it developed Into a major affair 
failed and there followed a war in which the 
Tori Khel were the only tribal section avowedly 
at war with Government but all the other 
tribesmen of the country were hardly more 
than nominally friendly, some joined in gangs 
fighting the authorities and others connived at 
such acts. Not \intil the fall of winter tow’ards 
the end of 1937 were the Tori Khel and the 
bands of Irreconcllables under d irlng leaders 
whom the faqir inspired by his »gitation, beaten 
by exUmsive military operations into asking 
for peace. Tlie faqir has not been caught 
and continues a troublesome influence. The 
summer campaign in 1937 involved the employ- 
ment of 50,000 troops. Before they were 
withdrawn in the following winter 106 miles 
of new roads opening up some of the hitherto 


inaccessible country In and about the upper 
reaches of the Shaktu river were made. 
faqir of Ipi, however, assisted by several 
notorious outlaws continued to keep Wazirlntan, 
particularly the North, In a disturbed condition 
throughout 1938 and on Into 1939. It was 
tlierefore, found necessary to keep an extra 
brigade in the territory and spasmodic operations 
against recalcitrant gangs proceeded by land 
and air and have not yet succeeded In restoring 
normal conditic:is. In the summer of 1938 
a temporary complication was provdied by the 
appearance amongst the Malisnds of a Syrian 
called the Shami Pir who w'as only Just prevented 
from leading a tribal incursion to support a 
rebellion against the Government of Kabul. 
The persistence and expense of the trouble in 
Waziristan, constituting as it does a heart- 
breaking set-back to the ” policy ” which had 
seemed for fifteen years to be achieving material 
results, has provoked renewed discussion of 
Frontier policy especially in regard to military 
commitments which were examined by a Defence 
Committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Chatfleld who visited India on belialf of 
His Majesty’s Government towards the end 
of 1938. Ahbough hostile sections still 

persisted wdth mischief there was thought by 
April 1939 S’ be sufficient justification for the 
hope that tlie period of major military operation 
was over and Waziristan was In consequence 
returned to tlie charge of His Excellency the 
Governor of the N.W.F.P., In his capacity as 
A.G.G. for the tribal areas. Sporadic dis- 
turbances have continued into the period of the 
second world war and the Fakir remains a 
disturbing influence. 

Waziristan Outrages 1939. — During 1930 
Waziristan was in a state of continual unrest. 
The list of offences committed by the Aiimedzai 
tribesmen by the end of the year mounted to 
over fifty cases of major outrage. They in- 
cluded blasting of bridges and destruction of 
communications, holding up and looting lorries, 
snipping, kidnapping and several cases of murder. 
The situation became intolerable and necessitat- 
ed military operations. Tw’o columns of troops 
were sent to the Ahrnedzai salient and it took 
three months to subdue the hosHle elements 
and clear it of offenders and outlaws. 

A detailed investigation into the economic 
conditions in the tribal areas, as a preliminary 
step to the adoption of measures aimed at radical 
improvement of the tribesmen, was thereupon 
believed to be opi)ortUQe and would probably 
i'fwe been attempted but for the pre-occupations 
of the war. 


VI —AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con- 
sideration— tbe relation of Afghanistan to a Kus- 
sian invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the Infinence of Russia that tbe first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode In Indian frontier history. It was be- 
eaose a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 


whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjld that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged, ^fter that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up. If necessary, to support the Afghans In 
r<?.?istlDg aggression. 

Gates to India. — A knowledge of the 
fcrans-trontler geography of India brought 
home to her administrators the oonvlctioo 
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that there were only two main gates 
to India — through Afghanistan, the historic 
route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Sfeistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. Tq this end, having 
ushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
and, Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
Is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tians -Caucasian 
8y.item, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
line- of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range^ until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on 
the route to Kandahar. In view of the 
same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been Drought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities It firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through 
Seistan. 

Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jainrud and ny the autumn of lh25 
up the Kiiyber Pass to Landi Xotai and down 
the other side of the Pass to Landi Khana 
on the Afghan Frontier. A first-class military 
road, sometimes double sometimes treble, also 
threads the Pass to our advanced post at Landi 
Kotal, and then descends until it meets the 
Afghan Frontier at Landi Khanu. In this wise 
the two Powers prepared for the great conflict 
which was to be fought on the Kandahar- 
Ghaznl-Kabul line. 


Relations with India. — Between the 
advanced posts on either side stands the 
Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end of 
British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular It has 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained. 
When the late Abdurrahaman was iovitod 
to ascend the throne, as the onfj’ means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master In his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter 
be beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and sutNseqnently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 


up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary CJornmission, — which nearly 
preciiltated war over the Penjaeh episode 
In 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyl^r, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusioa of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the lidoMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution the waters of 
the Helmand in Seistan. Thiirfroritier has since 
b<*eii reaftinned by a Turkish boundary com- 
mission appointed by Iran and Afghanistan 
conjointly. It was estimated by competent 
authorities that about the time of Abdurraha- 
man’s death, Afghanistan was in a position to 
place in the field, in the event of war, one hundred 
thousand well-armed regular and irregular troops, 
together with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order In Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were n ade strong, It was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day o( his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with ail the force at bis disposal. 
He closed bis country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that be couid not protect him, and 
British afiaira were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time be repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 


Afghanistan and the War.^-These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibnllah 
Khan. It used to bo one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after big accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of hit complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government ot India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ missions ** at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
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misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in* 
duoed the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, Indamed by the Turkish 

E reaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
e committed no act of hostility ; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified ; be had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and In Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 


Murder of the Amir.— It is believed that 
if he had lived Hablbullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a* progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, # opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
oonf^eratiou. At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The oircum- 
sUnces surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all hli 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him In his sledp. His brother. 
Nasruilah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jetaiabad in 
bis stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the Idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanuliah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported bv the Army. Nasruilah found it 
Impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
dlfflculties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan: he was 
ooufronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
\illah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the Imprisonment of Nasml- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to ^ removed from Kabul and given occupa* 
tion to divert its thoughts. A further element of 
complexity was Introdnced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
iU>wlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficnlties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 25tb 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open fn- 
trigne was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance. 


Speedy Defeat. — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and \^Jth a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dakka. Jelaiabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jela la- 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 26th July. On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which Is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 
106-197. 

Post-War Relations. — It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs. These were private, but it Is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed. 

The main points of the Treaty are set out In 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199. 

Afghanistan after the Great War. — Since 
the War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory In the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan. In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty ^be King of Afghan- 
istan had troubles within nls own borders which 
made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it Into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanist^ 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular ; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans In the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the Insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms Initiated by His Majesty ; be had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 
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Soviet Penetrallon.—Taking a long view, 
a much more notable development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to 
wlilch the foregoing notes apply, was the 
penetration of the Eiissiana, who had 
converted the former Trans-Caspian States ol 
Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics. The 
object of this policy was gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and of Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour of the 
Slpar Saiah, Reza Khan. In Chinese Turkestan 
it was pursued with qualified success. In 
Afghanistan it also made certain progress. 
The first step of the Russians was to 
extend the Soviet Republics of Tajikistan, 
Uzbekla and Turkmanistan so as to absorb 
all Northern Afghanistan. This was later, 
apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed. In return the Russians received 
Important trading facilities. 

Russo-Afghan Treaty.— Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August Slst, but 
it provided that It should in no way Interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses ol 
this treaty, as disclosed In the Afghan papers, 
are as follows 

ClauM 1.— In the event ol war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect ol the first contracting party. 

Clause 2. — Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm* to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or i>oUtlcal and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from Joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organised against the 
other party. Besides this in case tne attitude 
of a third power or powers Is boetlle towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures within Its dominions. 

Clause 3.— The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another’s Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interference 
in one another's lutemal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither Join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere In or against one 
of the contasoting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit In Its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 


armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
Independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through Its dominions. 

Clause 6. — This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature, 
it will be valid for three years. After this 
period it will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 

On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
wiiich amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister Is estebllshed in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
establiahed in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 

The Kind's Tour.— In the closing months ol 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe, It 1* under- 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
be set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting In Bombay 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India In 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V In London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a SUte visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
any untoward incident. Afghanistan was peace- 
ful during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal.— King Amannlla returned 
to bis realm full of reforming zeal. He was 
much Impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
In particnlar by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of ’* reform," or perhaps 
It would bo more correct to say westernisation. 
In this be was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
ealct was issued, changing the whole structure ol 
Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
Imposed l it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
tfhe co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
serilted ; In September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy ; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people Oi 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay ol the re- 
gular troops fell into arreor. 
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With every appreclatiou ol the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of Uis MaJeS' 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the Lame Mullah** 
raised the standard of ret>ellion amongst the 
Qllzal and Mangal clansmen of Khoet. The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was equally frank in his 
hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
In Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world. 

A Change of Kings. --Events moved rapidly 
in 1920. A notorious north Afghan biuimash, 
Bacha-l-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan representa- 
tives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King Amanulia 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amannlla 
on his arrival at Rome entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-LSaqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, administra- 
tive experience or a disciplined following 
bis throne was a thorny one and he was 
harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new king’s adver* 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place. 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave np 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Waxirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, Joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in bis name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
ifliortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members of 
bis family to the principal Afghan Legations 
In Europe. A Shlnwarl rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in February 
1930, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kobldaman, Baoba-l-Saqqao’s. country. 
This also was promptly quelled.. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of his 
Army. England was strictly neutral during 
the successive stages of the revolution, 
hut promised support to Afghanistan to help 


her maintain internal peace when she had 
restored It and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision ol an Interest free loan of £20^,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifies and 
ammunition to him. Ho gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
oo-operatcd effectively to prevent tribes on bis 
side of the Frontier Joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
respotise to the Congress agitation In the 
summer of 1930. The trade routes were 
re-oi)ened and the new King again took up 
Amanullah’s mantle of reform but in a states- 
manlike manner which carried the Mullahs 
along with him. 

Murder of Nadir Shah.— This ordered march 
of progress was tragically Interrupted by the 
murder of His Majesty Nadir Shah on the after- 
noon of 8 November 1933. His Majesty was 
attending a football tournament prize-giving, 
when a young man among the gathering stepped 
forward and fired several revolver shots into him 
at close range, killing him instantly. It later 
appeared that the assassin committed the crime 
In revenge for the execution of a prominent 
Afghan who had been caught deeply Involved 
In treasonable aotivlties after he had been 
mercifully treated for earlier behaviour of the 
same kind. The assassin’s father was stated to 
have been this man’s servant. The murder 
was not followed by general or widespread 
disorder. The members of Nadir Shah’s family 
and his prominent officers of State stood loyally 
by his heir, his son, Muhainmed Zahir. The 
latter was duly placed on his father's throne and 
his accession was in due course acknowledged 
and confirmed throughout the kingdom in the 
traditional manner. The new King started his 
reign with a high reputation for courage and 
steadiness. He early Issued assurances to his 
people that he would continue the policy of bis 
father in affairs of State. No untoward events 
have occurred in the years that have since 
past during which the young King has by 
this sagacity and good government gradually 
strengthened his position on the throne and, 
by the development ol communications and 
trade, done much to encourage the establish- 
ment of settled conditions among his people. 

I A mutual desire for close relations and partic- 
ularly economic understanding led In 1938 to 
exploratory negotiations between India and 
Afghanistan with a view to seeking some form 
of trade agreement. 

The Chief Ministers of the Afghan State are 
Muhmiid Hashim Khan (Prime Minister) and 
Stiah Mahmud Khan, two surviving brothers 
of Nadir Shah, and the King’s uncles. With 
their help the stability of the Afghan Kingdom 
has been successfully maintained. Their policy 
has remained not unfriendly to Britain and 
India, and they have adhered to the Baadabad 
Pact with Turkey, Iran and Iraq, All the great 
European Powers and Japan maintain Embas- 
sies or Legations in Kabul, and it must be recorded 
of the present Afghan Government that in 
tune with the Ideas of their predecessors and 
in the Interest of their continued Independence 
as they see it, they have pursued a policy of 
balance In their relations with the Powers, 
but with careful adjustments. 
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Eecent British policy In Tibet Is really another 

E base In the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
iritalQ and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establlsb communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by thii apprehension. When In 1774 Warren 
HastinM despatched Bogie on a mission to the 
Tashl-Lama of Shlgatse, — the spiritual equal 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving ns trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings* departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghuabaud Expedition 
of 1(K)4, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Oolman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it ^as abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition cf the Chinese, whose suxerathty over 
Tibet sras recognised and to whose view 1 
until tbe war with Japan, British statesmen 
were Inclined to pay excessive deference. But I 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be moat unsatisfactory. Tbe Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved tbe way for arrangements for the | 
conduct of trade across the Sikklm-Tibet ' 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements j 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at j 
Yatuug, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right | 
of tree access and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proveo 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were! 
unable to eeenre respec* for it. 

Russian Intervention. — This was tbe 
position when in 1899 Loro Curzou, Viceroy 
of India, endeavoured to get into direct 
touch with the Tibetan authorities. Three 
letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct Intercouret 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjleff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy In the coiuisels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as ** the senior Tsaiiite Khoinba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.'* This 
mission arrived at Odessa Ir October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar af 
Llvadia. Dorjleff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and In 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission where, as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama, they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl, They 


were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff bad, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia^ 
which virtually placed Tibet under thd pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by tbe Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. — In view of 
these conditions the Govern ntent of India 
proposed in 1908 to despatch a mission, 
with an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss 
the outstanding questions with tbe Tibetan 
authorities on the spot. To this tbe 
Home Government could not assent, but 
agreed in conjunction with the Chinese 
Government, to a Joint meeting at Khamba 
Jong, on the Tibetan side of the frontier. 
3ir Francis Ynunghusband was the British 
re|»resentative. but after months of delay 
It was ascertained that tbe Tibetans had 
no intebtion of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
!^be Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 ; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five iakbs of 
rupees) : the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
vear. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. — For 
reasons which were not apparent at tbe time, 
but which have since been made clearer, 
che Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement Tbe Indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumt^ 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade .Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Bnder this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to aunei Tibetan territory, nor 
to Interfere in the Intenial adiuinisUation of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to Interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down rclcgniph 
lines to connect the trade stations Nvitti India, 
and it was provided tfiat the provisions of the 
Convention of 189C, and the Traue Hegulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid tbe indemnity in three yean 
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and the Chnmbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Ulssion was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish* 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Qyantse. 

Chinese Action. — The sequel to the 
Anglo* Russian Agreement was dramatic* 
although It ought not to have been 
unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
b o Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
UongcMia. He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undert-ake the i 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the | 
suzerainty of Chins over Tibet had been ex- 1 
plicltly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty, 
having been a ** constitutional action, it was 
Inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
ted at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
convert Tibet from a vassal state Into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Brh*feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen. was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish hts author* 
ity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean* 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
Irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
be proceeded to Peking, where he arrived In 
190^ was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 
1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern* 
ment bad little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that be fled from Lhasa, and by 
the Ironv of fate soueht a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. — The British Government, 
acting on the representations of the 
Government of Inaia, made strong protests 
to China against this action. They pointed 
ont that Great Biit-ain. while disclaiming 
any desire to interfere with the internal 
administration of Tibet, could not be 
Indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, oo intimate 
terms with other neighbouring State on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be maiu- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China bad no intention of eon* 
verting Tibet into a province, bat that being 
responsible for tbs good conduct of Tibet, 


she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impoBslble person that they bad been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revoln- 
tloD in China. That revolution broke oat in 
dzechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao £rh-feng. Cut ofl from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops lu Tibet were 
in a hopeless case ; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1013, 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Hoiley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
In relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic sa 3 dsg that Tibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese Internal administration 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese G{)verD- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active Intervention 
in the Internai administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution ol a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
MciMabon. Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Mr. Ivan Cben, representing 
China, and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled In June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi -autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese jKwition 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges ol Chinese 
suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan array had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilitleH 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

1 It will tlms be seen that the importance which 
formerly attached to tiie political condition of 
Tibet was much less a local than an cxterhal 
rfuestion, and was influenced by our relations 
with Russia and China ratlmr than witli our 
relations with Tibet. Russia having relapsed 
into a state of considerable confusion, and Cldna 
having relapsed into a state of absolute con- 
fusion, these external forces temporarily at any 
rate disappeared, and Tibet no longer loomed on 
the Indian political horizon. The veil was 
drawn afresh over Lhasa, and affairs in that 
country pursued an Isolated course, with this 
considerable difference. The Dalai Lama was 
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now on terms of the greatest cordiality with the 
Government of India. In 1920 he requested 
that a British officer should be sent to discuss 
with him the position In Central Asia brought 
about by tiie Ilevolutlon in Russia and the 
collapse of Government in Ciilna, and Mr. Bell, 
Political Officer in Sikkim, was 
deputed for this purpose. In 1922 telephonic 
communication between Lhasa and India was 
established. The Chinese subsequently tried 
to increase their hold on Tibet but without 
being able to persuade the Tibetans to accept 
closer association. 

There followed in 1936 the death of the Dalai 
Lama and not until 1939 were the Tibetans 
able to discover the babe in whose body, they 
believe, iiis reincarnation must simultaneously 
have occurred. In the meantime a British 
Goodwill Mission visited Tibet in the winter of 


1936-37, spent several months in Lhasa and there 
established or renewed highly friendly relation- 
ships with the chief Tibetan Government 
officials and the Tibet^in people. The Mission 
was led by Sir Basil J. Gould, 1 . 0 . 8 ., of the Politi- 
cal Department, who has many personal friends 
among the leading men of Tibet, and one of his 
colleagtxes was left behind in Lhasa where he 
still remains to maintain the liaison between 
Lhasa and the headquarters of the Government 
of India. 

The boy Dalai Lama was Installed in Lhasa 
in October, 1939, with traditional ceremonials. 
The British Government were represented at the 
event by a delegation led by Sir Basil (iould, and 
gifts were exchanged between him and the Lama. 

Political Officer in Sikkim : Sir Basil J. Gould 
Kt., i.o.s. 


VIII.— THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. The 
real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Burma. From Chitral to Gilgit 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles, there Is a narrow 
strip of territory between British India 
and the true frontier. The first of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. The clmracteristic.s of 
this State ar<' considered under Indian States 
( 9 .V.) ; it is almost the only Imitortant Indian 
State in India with frontier res pou si bill ties and 
it worthily dlscb«rz<»s them through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops composed 
mainly of the Bajixut Dogras, who makes excel- 
lent flgliting material. One of the most import- 
ant trade routes with Tibet passt's through Kash- 
mir —that tiirough Ladak. Then comes the 
long narrow strip of Nepal. This Gurkha 
State stands in special relation with tlie 
Britisii Government, "It is independent, 
and the British Minister at Khatmaudu 
exercises no influence pn the internal administra- 
tion. Tlie governing machine In Nepal is also 
peculiar. The Maharaja DhiraJ, w'ho comes from 
the Scsodia Bajput clan, tiie bluest blood in India, 
takes no part in the udministratiou. Ail power 
vests in the Prime Minister, who occupies a 
place equivalent to that of the Mayors of the 
Palace, or the Shoguns of Japan. The rulers of 
Nepal have given conspicuous evidence of their 
attachment to the British Government. It 
is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
or against Cldnese aggression throiigli Tibet. The 
friction between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eigliteeuth 
century tlie Chinese marched an army to the 
confines of Khatmandu — one of the most remark- 
able military achievements In the history of 
Asia. In recent times, Nepal has been largely 
free from internal disturbance, and has been 
raised to a strong bulwark of India. It is the 
recruiting ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 


arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepa 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit tlic country and advise on the 
bC't means of improving cOTninuiiications with 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhlchhakhori to Raxaul. Great 
success has attended the orders pas.sed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 

Assam and Burma. — There now remain tlie 
Assam border tribes — the Monbas, Lamai (Mijis), 
Nisu (Daflas), Alx)r8 and others — resid- 
ing between the administered border of 
Assam and the external frontier of India, 
in this region drawn by agreement with Tibet 
in 1914 by Sir Henry McMahon and known as 
the McMahon line. Excepting the Abors. none 
of these tribes has in recent years given serious 
trouble but in 1911 the murder of Mr. Williamson 
and Dr. Gregorson by the Miaynng Abors 
made necessary an e.xpedition to the Dihang 
valley of the Abor country on the N. E. Frontier. 
A force of 2.500 and about 400 military police 
was cini>loyed for six months in subduing the 
tribe. After two or three small actions the 
murderers were delivered up. At the same time 
friendly «nis.sions were sent to the Mishmi and 
Nisu (Vxiiutries. The country is some of the 
most difficult in tlie world and the maintenance 
of close contact with the tribes has always been 
far from easy. In the hills between Assam and 
Burma various Naga tribes predominate from 
Manipur northwards, and tribes of tlie Cliin- 
Lushei stock from Manipur southwards. 
Administration has not yet been extended to all 
the Naga tribes and cases of head-hunting still 
occur in the more remote areas. 
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NEPAL. 


The small hilly Independent Kingdom of 
Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending 
for about 620 miles along the southern slope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas. It has an 
area of about 50,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 6,580,000, chiefly Hindus. The 
greater part of the country Is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated. Above these U 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow-dad peaks wliich culminate in 
Mount Everest 1 29,002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude. The country before the 
Gurkha occupation was split up into several 
small kingdoms under Newar kings. 
The Gurkhas under Prlthvi Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Patan, Khatmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
liana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave lodia and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816, which brought to an end the Nepal War, 
and subsequent agreements. By virtue of 
the same Treaty either Government maintain^ 
a representative at the Courtof the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Resident at JLhasa of her own. Her relation 
with China is of a friendly nature. Ever since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 181b the friendly 
relations with the British Government have 
steadily been maintained. During the rule of 
the late Prime Minister It I as been at its height 
as is evidenced by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr. Asquith in his 
Guildhall speech in 1915. The message from 
His Majesty the King-Emperor to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and published at the time as also 
Viceroy's valedictory address to the Nepalese 
ooDtingenion the eve of their return home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in India 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war. In rerognltlon of this 
help Nepal receives an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity. To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two countries, a new Treaty of friendship 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st December 
1923. 

From the foregoing accountof the history of 
Nepal It will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jting 
Bahadur this system of government has been 


clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja. as he Is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraia Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father In 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-ln-Chlef, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

On the demise of H.H. Maharaja Bhlm Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana after only a short 
tenure of office his next brother Ojawi Rajanva, 
Projjwala Nepal Tara, Atul Jyotlrmaya Tri 
Shakti Patta, Ati Pravala Gorkha Dakshina 
Bahu Prithuladheesba His Highness Maharaja 
Joodha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, 
a.O.B,, Q.O.L.H.,Q.O.L., O.O.B.I., O.O.N.L,, O.O.BS.M.L., 
O.O.I.B., G.K.B.K., Yitang Paoting Shun Chiang 
Luh Cliuan Shang Chiang, Honorary 
General, British Army, Honorary Colonel of all 
the Gurkha Rifle Regiments. Indian Army, 
Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-io- 
Chlef, Nepal, succeeded to the premiership on Ist 
September 1932. The rich experience he had 
earned in highly responsible offices as he rose 
step by step coupled with the broader outlook of 
affairs gained from the visit to England with his 
brother the late Maharaja Cliandra Shura Shere 
enabled the present Maharaja fully to grasp the 
significance of the social, economic and political 
problems that held and still hold the world in 
their grip since the great war. A deep thinker a 
close observer and a man with independent views 
he had after much and careful deliberation 
matured his plans and with the courage of his 
conviction set himself to the carrying out of his 
programme. A Nepalese Legation was establish- 
ed in London as much to bring still closer the 
more than century old friendship with the 
British Government as also to fully implement 
the traditional treaty rights. The first Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
(Commanding General Bahadur Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana) left Nepal as the head of a Mission 
carrying the Insignia of the newly inaugu- 
rated Royal Order of “ The Ojaswl Rajanya " 
for H.M. The King-Emperor. With grim deter- 
mination the present Maluiraja fought the 
ravages of the Great Earthquake — an unwelcome 
and undreamt of calamity at the verv threshold 
of his regime — and has evolved a oetter and 
more beautiful Khatmandu within a period qot 
hoped for even by the most sanguine of the 
people. The political reorganisation in the 
country which had to be carried through to 
stabilise the existing Government gave ample 
indication of his clear foresight. The Eastern 
Terai district headquarters in the Kingdom 
extending to some 800 miles are now in telephonio 
connection with the capital on the most modern 
line as a preliminary to link up the Western and 
hill districts in course of time. The remotest 
suburlA can now be reached from the towns in 
tba valley by (air motorabla roadi and the main 
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thoroughfare has been and is being daily im> 
proved. An up-to-date if^rebrigade fulfilling an 
urgent and long felt want, a new and larger elec- 
tric installaton giving further impetus to home 
industriei^, the drat industrial oxhlbltlon of local 
manufacture and craft all proclaim his many 
sided activities. The postal union connection 
with the Government of India now offers a 
much needed facility to inter-correspondence 
between the fiepalese at home or abroad in India. 
With the permanency in the tenure of army 
service and inauguration of a Savings Fund 
for the benefit of the units, the modernisation of 
Arsenal equipment and arrangement for 
manufacture of up-to-date propellants the 
Military side of the country has been brought 
more in line with pr^ent day requirements. The 
first Bank in Nepal and the first Jute Mill in 
the Terai have already come during this short 
regime and are functioning to-day. Sugar, 
cotton, wool and other industrial ventures on 
a moderate scale are in active discussion. A 
second railway in the country links up Jayanagar 
on the B.N.W. Railway with Janakpur, the 
capital of Rajarshi Janak of Ramayana fame. 
To further symbolise the friendship entertained 
for thq British Government a second Mission 
carrying the Insignia of the Royal Order of Nepal 
went In charge of Commanding General Kaiser 
Shum Shore Jung Bahadur Rana and Lieutenant 
General Narayan Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 
Rana, the Miiharaja's nephew and son, for H.M. 
King George VI who also represented the 
Independent Kingdom of Nepal in the Coronation 
of H.M. the King-£mperor. Thus the present 


regime though still young, has been fruitful 
Indeed and in many ways promises to become 
the turning point in the history of the country. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the low-lands and in some parts of the hills too. 
Mineral wealth is supposed to exist but has not 
as yet been either prospected or developed. 
Communication in the hills is necessarily 
primitive owing to the difficult nature of the 
country but improvements are in evidence and 
progressive. Since 1920 the vehicular traffic 
from AmlekhganJ to Bhimphedl, the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of 
the country from British India — goes over a 
good and permanent well maintained road 
linking up with the ropeway of 18 miles which 
was opened in 1927 and a motor trolley service 
which was installed in 1934 Joins up the Ropeway 
terminus with the Customs House for transport 
of goods traffic. The telephone from Khatmandu 
to BirganJ, which has been extended to Raxaul, 
now forms part of the 300 miles main line extend- 
ing from Khatmandu to Biratnager and Jbapa, 
the easternmost part of the Nepal Terrai. The 
revenue Is about two crore of rupees per annum. 
The standing army Is estimated at 45,000, the 
highest posts In it being filled by relations of the 
minister. The State Is of considerable archmo- 
logical Interest and many of the sites connected 
with scenes of Buddha’s life have been Identified 
in it by the remains on inscribed pillars. TA« 
Briti$h Envoy Extraordinary and MinitUt 
Plenivotentiary. — Lleut.-Col. G. A. Falconer, 
C.I.E. First Secy. : — Lt.-Col. N. M. Macleod, 
i.Q.R. ArchiviH : — Rai Sahib Raja Ram Singh. 


Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Bnrope and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards tbrougb Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans Suggested have, owing to 
the British connection witb India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 50 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward In 1895 
fora line of l,(i<)0 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Kowelt, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the atr, German 
enterprise etepp^ in and made a small begin- 
olng by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its linos start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. | 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railway] 
from various directions into the CenUal Aslan' 
territory running along the northern frontiers | 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of! 


I Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans- Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historib 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway proiect with a oalculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pres^^ 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and was In use from 
Scutari across Anatolia, over the Taurus Moun- 
tains to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisbin and 
.Vlosul. The Germans bad also by that time 
constnicted a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

! The war compelled the British to undertake 
I considerable railway development northward 
Itrom Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-ol-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
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Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Qulf. The system 
consists of a metre^gauge line from Basra tna 
Nasirieh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara. 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off In the neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction 
of Mosul. It has for some time been open its 
far as Kirkuk, 200 miles northward of Baghdad 
and 112 miles southward of .viosui. Similarly, 
the Taurus railway has Jong been open east- 
ward of Aleppo as far as Tel Kochek, on the 
SjTrian frontier, a few hours' road motor run, 
north-west from Mosul. Through passenger 
services between Iraq and Istanbul are run a 
road motor service is linking the railway termini 
at Kirkuk and Tel Kochek. Tlie gap in the 
railway has now been closed, and through 
communication was established at the end of 
1940. A line also runs westward from Baghdad 
to Felnja, on the Euphrates. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railw'ay systems were by then 
well developed up to the points Ukel>' to be the 
termini of a Traas-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Peraian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war this line 
was carried thence southward into the region east 
and south-east of Lake Urumia. The Indian rail- 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was similarly much extended and improved during 
the war. Anew agreement which was negotiated 
between England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to naught. 


! A railway connection between the Indian 
and the Russian systems has again assumed 
considerable Importance after the Germans 
attack of Russia and the alignment of Britain, 
India and Russia along with other democracies 
like China and U.S.A. against the aggression 
of Germany and Japan. With the whole of 
the European west coast under German control 
or domination and the eastern shores of Siberia 
rendered unapproachable by the Japanese, # 
the only route which British and Indian supplies 
to Soviet Russia can take is via Iran. The 
Quetta-Nushki line which had been extended 
during the last Great War upto Duzdap (or 
Zaliidan) in Persia had been put out of use 
afterw'ards beyond Nok-kundi. This is again 
being set in order but it is not known upto 
the time of writing whether through rail con- 
nections are being arranged to the Soviet front 
in Caucasia from either the Persian Gulf or 
British Baluchistan in India. 

Tliere also remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggesUon has often been 
made in recent years that the Russian line from 
Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
on Chaman. The completion of a broad-gauge 
line extending the Indian railway system 
through the Khyber Pass to Landl Khana, 
at its western extremity, opens a prospect 
of further poasible rail connections with 
Afghanistan. 

The main Intere.sts behind Iranian railway 
conimunicalioDS had hitherto been the replace- 
ment of mule tracks by rail roads, providing 
convenient rail connections between the posts 
in Persian Gulf and the interior to develop 
import and export trade and to give thorough 
connections between the different countries 
all round Iran. The Iranian railways have, 
however, assumed special importance of late 
on account of supplies from the allies to 
U.S.S.R. through Iran. 
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The great sepoy army of India originated In 
the small eBtablishments of guards, known as 
peonSf enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1666. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the Bast India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1054 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1608 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the r^t 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras In 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer I.«awrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Duplelx were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the o^ani- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Oom- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers: similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by l^awrence and Clive. By 
degrees Koyal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived In 
1754. 

Struggle with the French.^From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
In India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Olive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal ; 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French ’ Were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
Dominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
«ome ruled bv Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musaiman adventurers such as Hyder All of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued wiUi 
llie latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
in 1790. 

Meorganisation of 1796.~-'In 1796 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised, 
i'he European troops were 13,000 strong and 
< he Indians numbered some 57,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
i'sttallons each. In Bengal, regiments were 


formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor- General, firmly Imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adven- 
turer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye. French Intluence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore.— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataolysro of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcot 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions. — Several Import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French ; Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome In this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindar is. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose In sneoession, and were beaten, respectively, 
at Kirkee, Sltabaldl, and Mehldpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended; 
our army came into touch with the great mill* 
tary community of the Sikhs, 
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In 1824, the ftrmieB were reorganised, the 
double>battallou regiments being separated, 
and the battailous numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised In three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
Buropean and 08 of Indian infantry, 8 regiments 
of regular and 5 of irregular cavalry. The 
Hadras and lk>inbay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War an<l Sikh Wars.— 
In 1830, a British Army advanced into Afghan- 
istan and occupied Oabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was In some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but It bad far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudkl and Feroteshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overtlirown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, aff<cr an indecisive action at GhiUanwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Qujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind^by Sir Oharies Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place In 
1824. 

The conquest 0 ! the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country Inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny.— On the eve of the 
mutiny In 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian ij-oops; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion fK>lioy of Lord Dalhousle, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
eommanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
In which the powder was enclosed In a paper 
eover, which had to he bitten off to expose tbe 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
wai introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which It was currently reported was greased I 
with the fat of pigs and cows, and therefore I 


unclean alike for Mabommedans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as ao attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampui and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the Srd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meenit to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of Imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ed on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi. Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
no senior ofllcor capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops In the place 
remained Inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion. 

Delhi Is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years 8f Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who Join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed lf» escaping wore massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the -troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to tbe standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recoverj' of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres of CawD|>ore 
and Jhansl took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until Its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose's operations In 1858 ended In the 
defeat of the Kanl of Jbansi. 

Minor Campaigns.— During the period 
nntil 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there wore many minor campaigns Including 
the China War of 1800. the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War lo which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberta. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most Important was the Tlrah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns io 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914. since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, bad 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterpriser. 

Beorganisation after the Mutiny.— 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the array was organised into three 
armies, vis : Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 Brltlsb and 
140,000 Indian trooxMi. 
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Beyeral minor re-organisatloni took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Kegiments together and the raising of 
Glass Hegiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganisation took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Annies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, vit\ Punjab, Bengal, 
liadras and Bombay, 

Lord Kitchener's Scheme. — ^This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener's- 
re-organisation the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresj^ndlng to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay In the dispatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern— each ; 
under a General Officer who was responsible! 
for the command, inspection and training of| 
the troops, but was given no administrative! 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 ! 
and 1917, when loth had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was then 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces* 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation “ Army ’* to “ Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands, 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given jow-ers to deal with all administrative 
qiiestions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, and new principles of war. 

The commands were increased to four In 1920, 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chlef. One of these, namely Western Command, 
w as abolished on the Ist November, 193S, and 
replaced by an Independent District. 

The Chatfield Committee. — In September, 
1938, an announcement w'as made on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, that the outcome of 
the discussions regarding the role of land and air 
forces in India in relation to the defence problems 
of India, and the Empire which had been author- 
ised lo March of that year, had been considered 
by His Majesty’s Government. 

The need for early action to place the defence 
organisation of India on a more satisfactory basis 
was accepted, and, at the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernment of India, an expert body of inquiry 
known as the Chatfield Committee was appointed 
by His Majesty’s Government to visit India. 

In tiie meantime and in the light of the pro- 
gress made during the discussions that were held 
111 the Buminor of 1938, His Majesty’s Govern- 
iiient in September, 1938, made certain offers of 
Dssistance, subject to approval of Parliament. 
These were an increase of £500,000 to the annual 
'.rant of £1,500,000 which had been paid to the 
Oovemment of India, since 1933, in aid of India 
it fence expenditure, a capital grant up to 


£6,000.000 for the re-equipment of certain British 
and Indian units in India, and the provision of 
aircraft for the re-equipment of certain squadrons 
of the Koyal Air Force. It was further agreed 
that four British battalions should be transferred 
from the Indian to the Imperial establishment. 

The following is the substance of the main re- 
commendations of the Chatfield Committee 
Report : 

Modernised The Committee 

reported that in the interests of Indian defence 
the whole of tbe army forces in India should be 
modernised with only such minor variations as 
would not affect the general level of efficiency. 

The types of modernised units w'ere to he as 
follows ; — 

British and Indian Cavalry light tank regi- 
ments equipped with light tanks and armoured 
carriers for reconnaissance ; 

Indian cavalry armoured regiments equipped 
with light tanks and armoured cars ; 

Indian cavalry motor regiments— provided 
with motor transport lor conveyance of the per- 
sonnel w'ho w'ould be normally on foot ; 

British and Indian field artillery regiments — 
all regiments w ore to he mechanised and in due 
course equipped with 25 pounder guns ; 

Sappers and miners units — with mechanised 
first line transport and mechanical power tools ; 

British and 1 ndian infantry battalions — armed 
with rifles, hrens and 2 in mortars and fully me- 
chanised first line transport *, 

Cnits on the North-Western Frontier w'ould 
retain a etjrtain itroportion of pack mules. 

It therefore recommended a thorough-going 
scheme for re-equipment of all branches of the 
service. One of the most important features of 
the modernisatjon i)roposal8 was the mechanisa- 
tion of the bulk of tin; cavalry ami of the first line 
transport of a large portion of tiie infantry with 
the object ofgreatly increasing the mobility of the 
units. 

With this end in view the Chatfield Committee 
recommended that the basis of distribution of the 
Army in India should be (A) Frontier Defence, 
(B) Internal Security, (C) Coast Defence, (D) 
External Defence Troops. 

With the increased efficiency and mobility 
afforded by modernisation it becomes possible to 
provide equal security with fewer troops, though 
it has to be recognised that the maintenance 
costs of a modernised unit are higher. The com- 
mittee carefully considered these factors in rela- 
tion to the defence requirements of India and to 
the need for keeping the maintenance costs oi the 
Army within the compass of what India can 
afford. 

The total reduction of British troops as mea- 
sured with the establishment on July 1, 1938, 
was approximately 25 per cent. A reduction in 
tlie niuuher of units was also involved. 

Supply of Mutations . — The principle that 
India should as far as possible be made iu all 
major respects self-sufficient in munitions in time 
of war was accepted, and a scheme for re-organ- 
islng, and, where necessary, expanding the Ord- 
nance Factories In India was recommended. 

Defence Gift to India . — His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have taken full account of the heavy 
capital cost InA'olved, which has been estimated 
at some £34,330,000, or Its. 45 crores. Accepting 
that this capita] expenditure cannot be found out 
for the resources available in India, Uls Majesty 's 
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Oovernment have offered to provide It ftom the 
Home Exchequer. The sole condition attached 
to this magnificent gift is that India should bring 
her defence forces up to the standard of equip- 
ment necessitated by modern warfare and adjust 
her strategical plans to the conditions now obtain- 
ing in the world. 

It is estimated that a period of five years would 
be required for the completion of the modemisa- 
tlon plan and the provision of the total capital 
sum would accordingly be spread over this period. 
Of the total amount three-quarters would be 
rovlded as a free gift while one- quarter would 
e advanced by way of a loan. The interest on 
this portion, however, would be entirely remitted 
for the first five years ; thereafter Interest would 
become payable together with instalments of 
capital. 

India's jynjmrt hiabilUut, — In estimating 
India's defence requirements, the Committee had 
to consider how far the prevailing conceptions as 
regards India’s liability for defence could be held 
valid in the light of modem conditions. Hitherto 
the principle has been accepted that India should 
be responsible for the “ minor danger ” of the 
maintenance of internal security and for the de- 
fence of her land frontiers, while Great Brltaih 
should be responsible for the “ major danger " of 
an attack by a great Power upon India, or upon 
the Empire through India. 

Modern developments have, however, clearly 
shown how vulnerable India is to attack in other 
forms than those that were envisaged when the 
principle was first laid down. Such attacks, if 
they should ever mature, would so vitally affect 
India’s own well-being that they would demand 
her Immediate co-operation in effective measures 
for her defence. In such cases India’s defence 
would clearly be most effectively and economi- 
cally assured by co-operation in the defence of 
points outside India strategically essential to her 
security. 

Thus the Committee recommended as a general 
principle that the forces maintained by India 
should be adequate not merely for the narrower 
purposes of purely local defence, but also to assist 
in maintaining what they described as ** India's 
externa] security," and further that India should 
acknowledge that her responsibility could not in 
her own interests be safely limited to the local 
defence of her la'nd frontiers and coasts. 

It was fully appreciated that the forces main- 
tained by India could only bear a small share in 
those wider responsibilities, and that she could 
not necessarily bear In full the cost of Such forces 
as were maintained in India. The committee 
recommended therefore that the contribution 
hitherto paid by the British Oovernment should 
be continued at the higher level of £2,000.000 a 
year to which it has been provisionally raised by 
Government. 

On this basis It is estimated that it should be 
possible for India, without enlarging the annual 
provisions for defence expenditure, to meet the 
whole maintenance costs of the forces organised 
and equipped on the scale proposed. From this 
main principle It follows that if forces held in 
India for the purposes covered by the Joint re- 
sponsibility are used outside India in an emer- 
gency affecting India's external security, their 
ordinary maintenance charges should oontinus 
to be borne by India. 


The margin for externa i defence suggested Is 
one-tenth of the forces maintained In India in the 
case of the Army. 

Present System of Administration. 

The essential features of the Army, as con- 
structed on its prsssnt basis, will bs found in 
*‘Tbs Army In India and ita Evolution,*' a 
publication Issued in 1924 wlHi the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Hajssty's 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity in regard to the Defence administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State's principal advlssr 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India OfiBoe. 
The post is filled by a senior oflBcer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian , experience, j 
The Military Secretary is assisted by one first I 
grade staff oflBcer, selected from the Indian 
Army. In order that he may keep in touch 
with the current Indian affairs, the Military 
Secretary is expected to visit India during the 
tenure of ids office. In addition, by a practice 
which had obtained for many years, a retired 
Indian Army oflBoer of high rank used to have 
a seat upon the Secretary of State’s Council, 
prior to its dissolution. 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Defence administration the same 
authority and fut)Ctioni as they exercise in 
respect of other departments of the Government; 
in the first phase ofthe representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beforrns Scheme, Defence expendi- 
ture and the direction of Defence policy have 
been excluded from the control of the Indian 
Legislature. 

War and Defence Departments — As a 

result of a decision to expand II. E. the Viceroy's 
Executive Council, the Defence Department, 
which had previously been responsible under the 
Commandor-ln-Chief for the whole of the Defence 
Services administration, was divided on July 20, 
1942, into two departments. II. E. the Com- 
mander-ln-Chlef , then Field-Marshal Sir Archibald 
Wavell, K.O.B., O.M.O., M.C., relinquished his title 
as Defence Member in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and became War Member in the same 
Council, and head of the newly formed W ar 
Department. Sir Feroz Khan Noon, K. 0.8.1., 
K.O.I.E., at the same time became Defence 
Member on the Executive Council, and head of 
the re-organised Defence Department. 

The Commander-in-Chief.—^Tl^e Com- 
mander-ln-Cldef, besides being a inemoer of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council Is also member of 
the Council of State. As War Member of the 
Executive Council he is responsible for the 
whole of the control of the K.I.N., the Indian 
Anny and the Air Forces while in India Com- 
mand, as well as the control of the departmenf- 
which administers these services. Below hln\ ; 
comes the Secretary to the Government of India 
in the War Department (War Secretary) wdio 
controls the department, and has constitutional 
right of access to the Governor-General, and the 
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right to call for papers on any subject assigned 
to his department (which includes all the sub- 
jects dealt with at Defence Headquarters, other 
than those assigned to the Defence Department). 

The Defence Member. — The head of the 
Defence Department is the Defence Member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council, who has 
onder him a Secretary to the Government of 
India (Defence Secretary), who has the same 
';on8titutlonal rights as his counterpart in the 
War Department. Ithe Defence Department 
iias taken over the functions of the former 
Defence Co-ordination Department, and in 
ad(iition a number of subjects dealt with by tlie 
former Defejjce l>epartment (now War Depart- 
ment). These include such subjects as Canton- 
jnents, Imperial Prisoners of war, the Indian 
Soldiers Board and certain military colleges and 
schools. 

The War Department deals with all army 
services proper, and also the admin tetratton 
of the lioyal Indian Navy and the 
Air Forces in India, in so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. It deals also with all questions 
oonnected with the adminlatration of Ecclesias- 
tical affairs. The War Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the statTi of formations subor- 
dinate to Array Headquarters, The Army 
administration la represented in the LegiHlature 
by the War Member In the Council of State 
and by the War Secretary in tiie Legislative 
Assembly. The Defence Department is repre- 
sented in the Executive Council by the Defence 
Member aud in the Assembly by the Defence 
Secretary. 

In 1941 when India assumed considerably 
wider resi>oiiaibllity for tlie actual conduct of 
tlie war, a Defence Consultative Committee of 
Ijoth tiio Cejitral Indian legislatures and the 
National Dei’cnc-e Council was created, on which, 
l)esidcs members of the Legislature, representa- 
tives of the States and other public men agreed 
Lo serve. 

South East Asia Command. — A new com- 
mand, South East Asia Command, was formed 
in Noveml>er, J943, Formerly at New Delhi, 
the headquarters of SEAC was later transferred 
to Kandy, Ceylon. Jmjxtrtant formations 
which have been operating under SEAC include 
the East Indies Fjeet, Allied Air Command, 
llith aud 14tli Armies, Admiral Lord Louis 
Mouutbatten is tlie Supreme Allied Commander. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British Armoured, Artillery and Infantry 
divisions of the army in India are units of the 
Lritisli service. No individual British service 
unit Is located permanently In India. Units 
of the Brltisli Army arc detailed for a tour of 
foreign service, of which the major part Is as 
a rule spent in India. lu the case of British 
infantry battalions the system Is that oue 
l)attallon of a regiment is normally on home 
service while the otlier is overseas. This of 
‘ourse does not apply In war time. Various 
! units of the Koyal Armoured Corps also carry 
j out tours of duty in India. 

The Indian Army. 

i The Indian Army is divided into numerous 
arms of the service, in just the same way as 
' the British Army. 


The Indian Armoured Corps — Was formed 
from the Indian Cavalry Regiments, and many 
new Regiments have been raised. The first 
unit was mechanised in January 1940 and 
general mechanisation began between Octoiier 
1940 and January 1941. The Regiments are 
organised in a variet.y of ways, depending on 
their role, and are divided into Indian Armoured 
Regiments, Indian Armoured Car Regiments, 
Divisional Reconnaisance Regiments, Indian 
Motorised Regiments and Frontier Armoured 
Regiments. The majority of the tank and 
armoured car crews of the Indian Armoured 
Corps are now Indians. Tlie men are drawn 
from every community and they are provided 
with heavy, medium and light tanks, armoured 
cars and carriers and trucks. 

The Indian Artillery. — Is divided into a 
number of branches, the most famous of which 
la the Mountain Artillery. There is also Field 
Artillery, Anti-Tank Artillery, light and heavy 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery and (Joast Defence 
Artillery. 

The Corps of Indian Engineers. — Is 

normally divided Into the Sapper and Miner 
groups and the Military Engineer Service. There 
are now many other branches, such as Bridging 
Units and Bomb Disposal Units, Works Service 
(Construction) and Works Service (E, A M.) 
Groups, Railway and Inland Waterways 
Transportation Groups. There are three 
Sappar and Miner groups : Queen Victoria’s 
Own Madras Sappers and Miners, King George 
V's Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, The Royal 
Bombay Sappers and Miners. 

The Corps of Indian Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineers.— Count cri>iirt of 
the Royal Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 
in the British Service, this was formed in May 
1943, to take over the engineering functions and 
teclinical personnel bitlierto controlled by the 
I.A.O.C. 

The Indian Signal Corps. — The Corps is 
organised on the stiine lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Offleer-in- Chief in the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 
signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical inspection of all signal units. A chief 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal (Jorps of Slgnuls. 

The Indian Infantry. — Is composed of a 
number of Regiments. They are; — The 1st 
Punjab Regiment ; The 2nd Punjab Regiment ; 
3rd Madras Regiment ; The 4th Bombay Grena- 
diers ; The .Sth Mahratta Light Infantry ; 
The Cth Rajputana Rifles ; Tlie 7th Rajput 
Regiment ; The 8th Punjab Regiment ; The 
9th Jat Regiment ; The 10th Baluch Regiment; 
The 11th Sikh Regiment; The 12th Frontier 
Force Regiment ; The 13th Frontier Force 
Rifles ; The 14th Punjab Regiment ; The 15th 
Punjab Regiment ; The 10th Punj.ab Regiment ; 
The 17th Dogra Regiment ; The 18th Royal 
Garhwal Rifles; The 19th Hyderabad Regi. 
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ment ; The Assam Kegiment ; The Bihar Bogi- 
metit ; The Mahar Regiment ; The Ajmere 
Regiment ; The Sikh Light Infantry ; the 
Chambar Regiment ; and ten Regiments of 
Gurkha Rifles. The number of the Battalions 
in each Regiment varies and at present is 
increasing rapidly. The system of indianising 
certain Regiment* has been abandoned and there 
are Indian Officers in every Battalion, with 
the exception of the Gurkha Regiments. Para- 
chute Battalions were raised in the early part 
of 1942 and organised on similar lines to the 
Indian Infantry. 

Royal Indian Army Service Corps.— The 

Royal Indian Army Service Corps is the coun- 
terpart of the Boyal Army Service Corps of the 
British Army. It has developed from the Com- 
mistarlat Department of an earlier period, and 
its immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service was 
known up to 1923. The Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps which Is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely : (a) Supply, (b) Animal 
transport, and (e) Mechanical Transport. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals, animal trans- 
port ambulance sections and field medical units 
and vehicles for other miscellaneous purposes. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Royal Indian Army Service Corps In 1927. 
The Officers for the service were mainly drawn 
from the Royal Army Service Corps, and by 
transfers from both British and Indian units. 
The Royal Indian Army Service Corps has 
expanded during the war to many times its 
previous size. There Is also an Air Transport 
section operating In the R.I.A.S.G. 

Medical Services* — The military medical 
services in India are composed of the follow- 
ing categories of personnel and subordinate 
organisations: — 

(a) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India. 

(b) Officers and other ranks of the Army 
Dental Corps. 

(r) Officers of the Indian Army Medical 
Corps. This Corps came into existence on April 
8rd, 1943 and Is organised on tiie lines of the 
R.A.M.C. It embodies nil members of the 
I. M. S., the I. M D. «fe I. H. C. 

(d) I. M. S. 

(#) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

(f) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

fg) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

(A) The Auxiliary Nursing Service. 

Of tbtse categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of 
the Indian Medical Department (B. C.) and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra's 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the Indian Army 
Medical Corps and the Indian Military Nursing 
Service are concerned, primarily, with the 
medical care of Indian troops. 


Indian Army Ordnance Corps.— This Gorpi 
Is the equivalent of the Royal Army Ordnance 
(^orps in the British Army. It is divided into 
two section, Stores and Workshops. The 
former deals with the issue and repair of 
equipment, arms and ammunition, while the 
latter la responsible for the repair and main- 
tenance of meclianical transport. 

The Indian Army Corps of Clerks —This 

branch of the service have^gone to the different 
theatre.s of war along with jmdian troops 

The Indian Observer Corps,— Was estab- 
lished to rccitnl the movements of iiostile aircraft 
and to relay the information to fighter operations 
rooms. The Corps In officered by British and 
Indian officers and bv V.C.O.’s. * Recruits are 
drawn as far as possible from the areas in 
which they will serve as trained observers. 

Veterinary Servicesinindia — The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, R.I. A. S.C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The veterinary 
services Include: The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty In India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary asBlitant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

I Educational Services.— The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Edacational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establlBhmeni of units of 
the Indian Army, 

Military Farms Department— This 
department , which ismndor the control of the 
Quartemiaster-Oenerin consists of two branches;- 
(t) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(II) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps — 
These forces are '* Civil ” troops, 4.s., they are 
administered and ymld by, the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
ThCvSe forces were raised for duty on the North 
West Frontier. 

Air Forces in India Command. 

The Air Forces in India Command are con- 
trolled by the Conimarider-in-Chief India 
as part of tlie defence services of the British 
Commonwealth. The Air Force .budget is 
incorporated In the Defence Services estimates 
The Air Officer Commanding, Air Forces in 
India Command, i.s an Air Vice-Marshal whose 
rank corresponds to that of a Major-General in 
the Army. 

The formation of Air Comnjand, South East 
Asia in November, 1943, led to a change in the 
organisation of Air Headquarters, India Com- 
mand, and in the responsibilities of the Air 
Officer Commanding. He is still responsible 
to the Comninnder-in-Chicf for the control 
and administration of the Air Forces allotted 
to the North-West Frontier, but he now ha* 
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more specific responsibilities with regard to 
the development, administration, terms of 
service, recrnitment and selection of personnel 
of the Boyal Indian Air Force, in accordance 
with the policy of the Government of India. 
In addition, the Air Oflicer Commanding is 
Inspector-General of the Royal Indian Air 
Force In respect of R.I.A.F. units and personnel 
serving outside his command. 

The Royal Indian Air Force had its origins in 
the recomm(‘n(iations of the Skeene Committee 
in 1920, Six years later the Indian Air Force 
Act was passed by the Indian Legislature and the 
first flight was formed in April, 1933. From that 
first llight 'with its three aeroplanes and six 
pilots trained at the R.A.F. College Cranwell, 
ha.s grown a Service which, by the end of 1945, 
should have ten so iiadrons and an anti-aircraft 
co-operation unit, a force equivalent in aircraft 
strength to thirteen squadrons. 

Training Facilities. — These have expanded 
throughout the huigth and breadth of India, 
covering all phases of instruction for flying and 
ground personnel. Tluj expansion during the 
last three years has been phenomenal. Training 
la of the same high standard as in the R.A.F. 
Provided with some of tlie latest equipment and 
under the able guidance of highly skilled Instruc- 
tors. technical schools are turning out llrst-elnss 
mechanics w'ho arc not only absorbed into the 
R.I.A.F. but are also working side by side with 
R.A.F. personnel in India. 

I.A.T.C. — Early in 1943 the Indian Air 
Training Corj»s was inaugiirated and is now 
functioning at all the 19 Indian Universities 
including three Universities in the Indian States. 

Students in India have now an opportunity 
for preparing and training for a career in the 
flying hrancli of the. Indian Air Force while 
they arc at their regular studies. At the end 
of the training which this scheme offers it is 
left to them to decide for themselves w’hether 
tliey wish to join the Service. 

During the training, candidates not only 
receive instruction on ground subjects such as 
theory of flight, aircraft recognition, aero engine.s. 
etc,, but also experience of at least three hours 
Hying, approaching more closely to service 
conditions. 

Trained originally for Army Co-operation work. 
Tiulian pilots had their firsts operational 
experience over the difficult flying country of 
fbc Nortli-lVest Frontier. They shared with 
the R.A.F. the dr.iy of policing tribal territory 
until the summer of 1941 when they took over 
the work completely. Several pilots have been 
mentioned In despatches and one has been 
awarded the D.F.O. 

On the outbreak of war in 19.39 the Indian 
Air Force Volunteer Reserve, together with 
a number of R.A.F. AMI. officers resident 
ill India, was formed for the purpose of guarding 
India’s coasts and keepiirg the shipidng lanes 
open. It did this w’itli con3pic\u>us success 
until the end of 1942 when it was embodied in 
llie R.I.A.F. 

During the Burma campaign in 1942 the R.I. A. 
i'\ had Its first experience of operations against a 
uiajor pow'fT. No. 1 Squadron earning a special 
message of congratulation from the Commamier- 
m-Chlef, Field-Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell. 


Its commanding officer won the D.F.C. Nos. 

3 6 Coast Defence Flights also operated with 

success in Burma. 

R.I.A Fi Squedrons—From November 1943 
upto the end of the Burma Campaign full 
use was made, for the first time of R.I.A.F, 
squadrons in offensive operations. The main 
weight of the battle effort lias been felt by the 
Japanese on the Arakan front. The R.I.A.F. 
also distinguished Itself during the Tmphal 
siege and supported the eventual victorious 
advance Into Burma. 

Equipped with Spitfires and Hurricanes, 
squadrons of the R.I.A.F. have been operating 
continuously on the Burma front. Their 
particular duties include the attack on enemy 
troops and supply dumps and lines of communica- 
tion, tactical and photographic reconnaissance, 
close support to the army, and fighter and escort 
W'ork with supply-dropping aircraft. 

During the Burma campaign of 1944-45 
alone, ten R.I.A.F. pilots w'on the D.F.C. and 
one the D.S.O. 

Besides operating as complete squadrons and 
units with Eastern Air Command in Burma 
there are thousands of ground crews, techniciatis 
and airmen of all trades working with R.A.F. 
units all over India, 

On March 12, 1945 His Majesty the King 
approved the designation of “ Royal '* as a 
prefix to the Indian Air Force in recognition 
of the work done during the short history of 
India’s own Air Force. 

The Government of India have recently 
deckled to maintaiii the Royal Indian Air Force 
after the war at an initial strength of not less 
than 10 squadrons plus the necessary training 
and other ancillary units required to provide 
a fully balanced force and to ensure adeipiate 
scope for a career to Uie permanent personnel 
of all ranks. This is only an initial minimum 
strength which will be expanded as rapidly as 
conditions permit and as personnel becomes 
available. 

Indian Army Expansion. — The Government, 
of India announced their decision. In June, 
1940, to cxp.and the Indian Army by an initial in- 
crease of 100,000 men to be armed and equipped 
as a modern field army, subsequent Increases 
to be governed by the military situation and 
the capacity of the authorities to equip those 
recruited. The 8 unit — and later the 21 unit — 
complete Indiantsatlon scheme was abandoned 
and the whole Indian Army is now being supplied 
with officers, Indian and' European, wherever 
they can bo obtained. Since then various other 
expansions have been announced and the total 
of India’s armed forces is now over two 
million. 

During 1940 the financial settlement with His 
Majesty’s Government enabled the moblliration 
and development of India’s resources for war 
to be expanded with the utmost rapidity and 
the cost to the Indian taxpayer, accor<llng to 
the Finance Member, represented no more than 
a fair charge to India for her own requirements. 
In addition to her contributions to the conduct 
of the war on many fronts, India reached the 
stage Avhen virtual self-sufficiency in matters 
of local defence was no longer a distant dream. 
Wlien the war began India’s main assets were an 
enormous supply of man power and an abundance 
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of raw materials. In the first twelve months 
of war she becaitte a producer of a great range of 
manufactured stores. 

Schemes for the expansion of the armed forces 
had to depend on the availability of supply 
both from the United Kingdom and other over- 
seas sources and from the development of 
Indian industries, but by November 1940 the 
Finance Member was able to announce that the 
country was engaged in producing as a first 
step and in a comparatively short time an army 
of close upon half a million men of all arms, 
properly trained, equipped and mechanised 
according to modem standards. 

Schools for advanced training in all branches 
of military knowledge and in the use of new 
weapons have been vastly increased. During 
1941 and 1942 the infantry and artillery had 
again increased their remarkable expansion of 
the first 15 months of war, particularly the anti- 
aircraft units. The artillery as a whole expanded 
by a further 200 per cent from the beginning 
of 1941, the ll.I.A.S.C. motor transport units 
some 500 per cent and the Indian Engineers 
to ten times their previous strength. Expansion 
in the training of Sapper and Miner and other 
technical troops has been equally striking. 

Indi es two-million volunteer army continued 
to expand in 1944 though the number of men 
coming forward is now inevitably reduced. 
In technical recruitment the average monthly 
intake was 7,785 compared with 13,605 in 1943. 
Eecruitrnent of non -technical personnel for the i 
Defence Services showed a considerable drop j 
over the previous year, The intake In September 
1943 was 32,782 and 29,191 In July, 1944. The 
average monthly intake was 27,833. Measures 
taken to improve recruitment included pro- 
paganda and intensive advertisement ; closest 
liai.son with educational Institutions and 
provincial educational authorities ; improvement 
where necessary in the terms of service of 
teciinififuis and enrolled trainees. A high intake 
was maintained from the non pre-war classes, 
in particular from Madras Presidency. 

Women's Aiudliary Corps (India). — In March 
1942 the first Women’s Auxiliary Corps (India) 
w^as formed, and general recruitment began 
in October, The personnel are employed 
on anti-aircraft technical w'ork, In motor 
transport units as drivers and on stafi 
duties In order to release men for the services. 
All three branches of the Services — Navy, Army 
and Air Force — now have their own wing of the 
W'AC (I). The Corps now' numbers about 10,00() 
women. 

India’s War Production. — The development 
of India’s equipment position has been 
phenomenally rapid, and her own war 

J }roduction capacity has been so far deve- 
oped that she is now able to supply her armies 
with a large part of their weapons and equip- 
ment, as well as cor]tlngerit.« overseas. In 1942 
Indian factories turned out more than six times 
the total number of transport vehicles possessed 
by the services in India before the war, and pro- 
gress was made In the manufacture of armour 
late. Armoured fighting vehicles continued to 
e satisfactorily produced, after the initial 
difficulties which attended their manufacture at 
the beginning of the war had been overcome. 1 
More than a million rounds of various types of 
artillery ammunition came from the Ordnance I 


factories, together with a production of small 
arms ammunition more than double that of the 
first 16 months of the war. But probably the 
greatest advances were made in the supply of 
clothing and equipment. Over two million sets 
of equipment and three and three quarter 
million pairs of boots were manufactured, of 
which nearly half a million were sent overseas, 
both to the middle east and other theatres 
of war. 169i million yards of khaki drill, 4^ 
million blankets, 18J million pieces of hosiery 
and 106 million cotton shirts, vests and pants 
were also produced. To-day the production 
of rifles in India is 10 times the pre-war 
output, light machine guns, 12 times, bayonets, 
17 times, small arms ammunition, 4 times, gun 
ammunition, 27 times, and guns and carriages, 
9 times. Among other important items of 
armament stores now being produced in quantity 
in India are six-pounder gnn carriages, tripods 
for light machine guns, aijti -aircraft gnn sights, 
binoculars, stereoscopes, clinometers and teles- 
copes. 

Indian Officers* Pay. — A radical change 
w'as made during 1945 in the pay of Indian 
Commissioned OlFicers. With effect from 
November 1, 1944, I.C.O.’s became entitled to 
receive, as a wartime measure, the basic pay 
of rank and lodging allowance admissible to 
single British officers and a family allowance 
applicable to married British officers. Tlius 
the pay of I.C.O.s. when serving In India is 
now the same as that of British officers of the 
Indian Army less Indian Army allowance. 
When I.C.O.’s serve overseas they receive 
expatriation allowance at the rato.s of Indian 
Army allowance admissible to British officers 
of the Indian Army serving overseas. 

Army Reorganisation Committe e. — In 
November, 1044, the Commandcr-in-Chief in 
India, Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, set up a 
committee known as the Army Keorganisatlon 
Committee to carry out a preliminary investiga- 
tion of India’s defence requirements after tlu' 
>var and to make detailed recommendations 
regarding the size, composition and organisation 
of the future army in India. The committee 
consists of a chairman, Lt.-Gen. H. B. D, Willcox, 
and five members representing all three of the 
armed services. 

An important step towards suj>plylng officer 
material for tlie Services has been the opening 
of the United Services Pre-Cadet College. 
Formerly known as the Inter-Services Pre- 
Cadet College and situated at Nowgong, (he 
eollege has moved to Almora and will eventually 
be set up at Belgaum. The training given at 
the college is for candidates for commissions 
In one or other of the Services who have apeared 
before an ofiieer seleetion board and have been 
found to require further development before 
going on to an officers’ training establishment. 
After a five-month voluntary course candidates 
once more appear before a selection hoard. 
Of the 54 candidates attending the first course 
at the United Services Pre-Cadet College 38 
have been recommended for commissions. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the Great War, the question of unlyersa I 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
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tlon of compulsory military lervioe would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
is limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to go through a 
musketry course only. It was laid down that 
military service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 

To meet the emergency created by the present 
war, a bill was introduced In Parliament by 
the Secretary of State for India, in June, 1940, 
empowering the Governor- General to conscript 
European British subjects in India. 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineer, 
infantry — in which are included railway bat- 
talions, — machine gun companies, a Signal 
Oompany, and the Medical and Veteri- 
nary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally In a case 
of emergency. ..JPielr role Is to assist In home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate Is given for each 
day's training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enroll in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years* service or on attaining the age of 46 
years. Till then he can only be ducharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mlttee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi 
are performed by the Field Companies 
K. E. (A. F. I.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisatlon of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is Intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve seevice over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor, of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the Great War. It has been mo- 
delled on the old militia In England. The 


essence of its scheme of organisation eonslsts in 
training men by means of annual embodiment 
for a short period in successive years. By this 
means Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

Expansion Scheme. — Indian Territorial Units 
have rendered meritorious service in connection 
with internal security and other duties since 
the outbreak of the present hostilities. 

The fpree being primarily a peace-time organ- 
isation and not liable for serviot- outside India in 
the absence of special legislation, Government 
have decided to Invite the territorials to volunteer 
for new regular units, which are being formed, 
inter alia to provide representation in the Army 
for those classes and provinces which had re- 
mained unrepresented or not well represented in 
the Indian Army so far. There had been uni- 
versal desire on the part of an overwhelming 
majority of territorials to join the Regular 
Army and this scheme should give all classes of 
people the opportunity to show their keenness for 
service and their worth for army service. 

The scheme is purely voluntary without any 
element of compulsion, and it is hoped, especially 
by the Commander-in-Chief, that response to it 
and its results will be such as to encourage the 
conversion of the entire Territorial Force into 
regular units. The present territorial units will 
continue their existence but only in skeleton. 
Otherwise for all practical purposes tiiey will 
cease to exist during the present war. The 
scheme has been remarkably successful and 
the vast majority of Officers and men of the 
Territorial units are now In Regular units. 

An interesting feature of the scheme is the 
special provision for certain classes of Sikhs and 
Mahrattas not normally recruited to the Regular 
Army. 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
‘‘Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom is 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this {>ourcc. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
“Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. Forty-six States have supplied 
over 45,000 men ; 67 units of all branches are 
already at their battle stations or actually 
fighting, an increase of 0 on 1944. Kine more 
decorations in the field have been won by its 
officers and men, bringing the total to 13. 

Officers. 

There are three main categories of officers In 
the Indian Army; those holding the King*B 
Commission, those holding Indian Commissions 
and those holding the Viceroy *1 Commission. 
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The latter are all Indians, apart from the 
Onrkha officers of Gurkha battalions, and have 
a limited status and power of command, both 
of which are regulated by the Indian Army Act 
and the rules made thereunder. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : In 
peace time from among the cadets who pass 
through the Royal. Military College, Sandhurat, 
and by the transfer to the Indian Army of officers 
belonging to British units. The former la the 
principal channel of recruitment; the latter 
being only resorted to when, owing to abnormal 
wastage or for some other special reason, require- 
ments cannot be completed by means of cadets 
from Sandhurst. A third source Is from among 
University candidates. When a cadet has 
qualified at Sandhurst and has received his 
commission, he becomes. In the first instance, 
an officer of the Unattached List, and Is posted 
for a period of one year to a British battalion 
or regiment In India, where he receives a preli- 
minary training In his military duties. At 
the end of the year, he Is posted as a squadron 
or company officer to a regiment or battalion 
of the Indian Army. Administrative Services 
and departments of the armv draw their officers 
from combatant units, ns it has liltherto been 
regarded as essential that every officer should, 
In the first Instance, receive a thorough grounding 
In combatant duties, and acquired at first-hand 
an Intimate knowledge of the requirements of 
the combatant arms. 

The promotion In rank of King's commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Arnfy Is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel Is in normal 
course attained at 20 years’ service; promotion 
beyond this rank is determined by selection. 

Indin n Officers. — O n e of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King's ' 
commission In the army. King’s commissions , 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in peace j 
time in three ways : (1) By qualifying as a 
cadet through the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst or the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. Examinations used to be held 
twice a year In India for the selection of suitable 
candidates for admission. (2) By the selection 
of specially capable and dlserving Indian officers 
or non-commissioned officers of Indian regiments 
promoted from the ranks or those appointed 
direct as jemadar. These receive their com- 
missions after training at the Royal Military 
College or Academy as Cadets and qualifying 
in the usual way. (8) By the bestowal of 
honorary King’s commissions on Indian officers 
who have rendered distinguished service, 
but whote age and lack of education preclude 
their being granted the full King'^s comt- 
mlseion. The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich. tJntil 1981, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved | 
linnually for Indian cadets. 


A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’s Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the. preli- 
minary education of Indians who deelre to qualify 
for commissions In the Army through the Indian 
Military Academy, Dehra Dun. 

Emerfency War Commissions for Indians. — 

The present war has accelerated progrcHs in 
this direction, and recruitment of Indians for 
emergenqy war commissloDB in the Indian Army 
is proceeding apace. 

Indian Military Academy. — In order to 
train officers for the Indian Army of the future, 
the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun was 
opened In October 1082. It provides officers for 
all arms cavalry, Infantry, artillery and signals. 
The first batch of officers passing out of the Aca- 
demy received their commissions on the Ist 
February 1986. 

A few years ago, how to Improve the quality of 
candidates for the Indian Military Academy at 
Dehra Dun, was under consideration. A press 
note was issued by the Defence Department in 
j October, 1986, In which the problem was examin- 
I ed in detail. It consisted of a memorandum 
I which had been prepared on the sutiject by a 
j Committee consisting of members of both Houses 
I of the Central Legislature, and of a careful reply 
j to this memorandum by the Commander-in- 
I Cliief, Sir Robert Cassels. The Committee was 
constituted as a result of a debate which took 
I place In the Council of State, during which 
the present difficulty in obtaining candidates 
of the right type for the Academy had been 
discussed. 

The members of the Committee prefaced their 
memorandum by stating In general terms that 
they did not agree with the policy being followed 
with regard to the ludianlsatlon of the Army, 
since they thought that the process could be 
speeded up. They then made observations and 
suggestions on various points — as, for example, 
that the proxdslon under certain conditions for a 
refund by parents of part of the cost of training 
young officers was too extensive; that more 
scholarships should be granted to cadets of the 
Academy ny Local Governments ; that the fees 
charged by the Academy should be reduced ; 
that passage of the final examination of the 
Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College 
by students who did not gain admission to the 
Academv should entitle Uiem to admission to 
the Universities ; that the activities of the 
University Training Corps should be expanded ; 
that more Indians should be admitted to the 
Staff College ; and that the problems created 
by the disparities in age between British and 
Indian officers of similar rank should be favour- 
ably dealt with. 

The Comraander-ln-Chlef, In reply, exprefsed 

? ;ratltude to the Committee for their work and 
or the studied moderation and reasonableness 
of their recommendations. Some of these 
recommendations he accepted, and he under- 
took that others would be fully and sympatheti- 
cally considered. He asked the Committee not 
to expect startling results from the acceptance 
of certain of their recommendations, since the 
process of* expanding the field of choice and 
Improving the quality and quantity of the 
candidates for cadetships roust inevitably 
be gradual, and depend largely on public opinion. 
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In order to raise the output of Indian ofllcers 
by a further 100% In July 1941, the Academy 
capacity was expanded from 200 to 600. The 
entrance examination for the I.M.A. has been 
abolished and all candidates for Emergency 
Commissions were required to appear before 
the game Selection Boards. There have been 
important modiflcations In the courses of 
training also. At present, the whole system 
has been revised and brought into line with the 
latest methods of instruction evolved In Britain. 

An Interesting development with far-reaching 
possibilities in the method of recruiting in India 
was the permanent adoption In the fourth year 
of the war of a new system of selecting officers 
for all the services. 

The system requires candidates for commis- 
sions to pass through a number of scientific 
test lasting three days designed to test their 
mental abilities, power of leadership and all the 
qualities demanded of leaders of men in action 

The need for specialised training baaed on the 
lessons learned in the Malaya and Burma cam- 
paigns led to the introduction Into the Indian 
Army of new training methods. 

Jtingle training areas have been taken up in 
different parts of India, wliere formations have 
been trained under conditions exactly similar 
to those, prevailing on the Burma borders, 
and Jungle training schools have been establisljed 
for training \init cadre instructors. 

The King’s Indian Orderly Officers. — 
Since the earliest times Indian officers have been 
a link between Indian ranks and British officers. 
These Indian officers hold Viceroy’s Commla.sion8, 
as distinct from the King's Commissions held by 
Brltisli officers and Debra Dun graduates. They 
are for the greater part promoted from the ranks. 
The lilghest rank Is subadar-major in the Infantry 
and artillery regiments, rlsaldar-major In the 
cavalry. 

Their brilliant fuil-dress uniforms have one 
particularly distlncttve decoration. The algu- 
illettes.or gold cords upon the shoulder, are made 
to a pattern chosen by Edward VII In 1903 for 
the King's Indian Orderly offit-ers alone. 

For this supreme honour, officers are hand- 
picked from all branches of the Iiuiian Army, 
specially selected by the Coramandcr-ln-Chief 
himself. 

Inheriting a record of service which dates back 
to the early days of the East India Company, 
long-serving Indian officers regard these four 
annual appointments as the supreme lionour. 
The first Indian officers associated with the Sov- 
ereign were in command of detachments sent to 
London for Queen Victoria’s Jubilees In 1887 and 
1897. It was then realised that some personal 
link should be maintained between tlie King- 
Emperor and the Indian Army. 

On January Ist, 1903, the Viceroy issued a 
General Order announcing certain favours and 
concessions to the Army in India in connection 
with Edward VII's Coronation, among them the 
annual appointment of Indian Orderly Officers. 

Six Indian Orderly Officers were appointed in 
1903, a number reduced to four In 1904. These 
four are appointed each year for the London sea- 
son, from April to August. They attend the 
King at Courts and Levees, standing near the 
throne, at ail reviews and at such ceremonies as 
Trooping the Colour. Upon these occasions 


they appear in full dress. For garden parties 
and similar engagements they are dressed In grey 
coats of knee length. 

For their services In London, the Orderly Offi- 
cers receive the Royal Victorian Medal, a sou- 
venir of their supreme honour. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 
Previous to the War of 1914-18 there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that tor many reasons this reserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
In India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 

The revised Regulations for the A. I. R. O. pub- 
lished in 1934 provide that the following gentlemen 
may be granted commissions In tlie Reserve : — 

(1 ) Ex-Officers who, having held King’s commis- 
sion in anyBranch of His Majesty’s British.Indlan 
or Dominion Forces, either naval, military (includ- 
ing the Auxiliary Force (India) and Indian 'Territo- 
rial Force) Marine or Air, have retired therefrom 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and 
who are resident in India, Burma or Ceylon. 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 
under the Government of India or a local 
Government, whose services can be spared in 
the event of general mobilization being ordered. 

(3) Private gentlemen who are resident 
in India, Burma or Ceylon. 

Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for 
appointment to the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers. 

Applicants for Category -Medical (includes 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Medical 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment. 

Dental applicants must posses** a qualification 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland under the 
Dentists Acts In force at the time of their 
appointment. 

Applicants for Category -Veterinary must be 
in a possession of tb^ diploma M.R.C.V.S. 

India's Fighting Men. — The fighting classes 
that contribute to tlie composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Array have since the war tinder- 
gone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present t.o give exact information as to their 
proportions. Various castes provide large 
numbers of recriiits to the fighting services. 
The Sikhs, who Inhabit the Punjab originated 
In a sect founded near Lahore by a peasant 
in the early part of the sixteenth century and 
in the course of a hundred years grew into a 
formidable militant power. Muhammadans of 
various races contribute a still larger proportion 
to both the cavalry and Infantry. These are 
drawm both from the north and the south of 
India, as well as from beyond the Frontier. 
They are all excellent fighting men, hardy and 
warlike, who have furnished soldiers to all the 
great powers of India for many Imndreds of 
years. As cav.alry the Muhammadans are 
perhaps unequalled by any other race In the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms. 
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Next in point of numbers are the Qurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are normally twenty 
complete battalions, which during the war 
have been considerably increased. As fighters 
in the hills they are unsurpassed even by the 
Pathans in the North-West Frontier, but the 
Qarhwalis and Kumaouis are equally good 
mountaineers. 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United l*rovin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and ha\6 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in tile East. Their high caste a nd consequent 
prejudices In no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Qarhwalis are Mill 
RAjpute, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troopt 
on the field of battle and have established an 
Imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a flue and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Kohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpurand 
repelled Lord Lake's array in IHOt). They have 
proved themselves good soldiers on the battlefl«ddf 
of Euro fie. Dogras are good and steady soldiers 
found In the hilly districts of the I*unjab. They 
fought well in Flanders and In Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service In the war are the Mahrattas of the 
Deccan and the Konkan, who have revived the 
reputation held by their race in the days of Shivaji, 
the founder of the Mahratta Empire. Their 
proved efficiency in war has lead to their recruit- 
ment in larger numbers. 

In adUition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other easte men from the south and oilier 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
flappers and Minors, and done their duty well in 
every campaign in which they have been engaged. 

While General Sir Claude Auchinleck was 
Comrn.'inder-iii-Chief in India for the first time, 
the idea that certain castes were unauitahle for 
enlistment was abandoned. The Madras llegi- 
ment has been revived. The Assam Kegimeut 
and the Bihar Kegimect ha\'e been formed. 
Mar.hhi and Kamdasia Sikhs are now enlisted 
into what is now the Sikh Light Infantry' and 
Mahars and Chambirs arc serving in the newly 
raised regiments w'hich bear the name of their 
class. Kecruitment was extended to many 
classes and districts not hitherto represented 
In the Array. Many such classes w'ere retiruited 
to existing units and for siw^ciallst or labour 
units. The new classes exploited brought in a 
large number of recruits. There is now, 
throughout the length and breadth of India, 
hardly any class not taken or eligible to be taken 
in some capacity. 

During the War of 1914-18 the Victoria Cross 
was awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 
Indian officers. 4 rion-coinrnishioiied officers and C 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 90 Indian 
Officers for dlstinguislied sendee rendered 
during the War of 1914-18 and to 3 Indian 
Officers for service in Wazirlstan. 


A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations. 

Summary of India's Effort in the Great War.— 
In a despatch by the Gommauder-in-Chief 
published in July, 1019, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 
ed. His Excellency gives In it the following 
figures showing the extent of India's contrl- 
bntlun In terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks ; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total oombatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000 ; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total cootrlbiition of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,100 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
ail causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000.* 

India's Effort in the Present War. — 

India’s magnificent contribution in the i>resent 
war has been both substantial and valuable. 
Units of the ll.I.A.S.C. went to France in 1939 
and gained particular praise for their courage 
and bravery in adversity. Indian formations 
have been in action in SyVia, Iraq, Iran, British 
and Italian Somaliland, the Sudan, Eritrea, 
Hong Kong, Borneo, Malaya and Burma and 
Italy. The total of her fighting forces is now 
over two million. 

Africa. — Essential prelude to the conquest 
of Hitlerite Europe was the purging of Nazi 
Influence from North Africa. Here, in 1940, 
assembled an Allied array of whicli the Fourth 
and Filth Indian Divisions were destined to 
play a leading role. 

Against Marsiwd Grazlnni's Libyan array of 
more than 300,000 men, this Allied force under 
the command of fhm. (now Field-Marshal) 
W'avell marched into the W’estem Desert. 
In the great clash at Nibeiwa they captured 
the Italian camp, thousands of prisoners and 
vast quantities of stores. Then came the 
Italian disaster at Sidi Barrani where, in Decem- 
ber, 1940, 20,0fX) Italians capitulated and 
Wavell’s men swept on to Solium, Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna and Benghazi. 

In the meanwhile tlie Fifth Indian Division 
was busy with the Italians In East Africa. 
Early in 1941 this <llvl.'=ilon drove the enemy 
from Gallabat, Godaref and Butana Bridge 
and then, with the Fourth, continued tlie 
pursuit deep into Eritrea. 

Victories at Barentu and Ad Teclesan paved 
the way for the triumph at Keren where, after 
two weeks of bitter fighting, the Italians hoisted 
the white flag. The Fifth went on to Asmara, 
Massawa fell and in May, 1941, the Viceroy 
of Abyssinia surrendered at Amba Alagi. 

Back again to the Western De.sert went the 
Fourth and Fifth in June to meet a new menace, 
— Ilommel’s panzers. Under the command of 
Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck our forces fought 
hard but were slowly pushed buck to Mcraa 
Matruh. Benghazi was cut off and Tobruk f(dl. 
Many weary months of dlsuippolntment 
followed but at El Alaraeln In Juno, 1942, 
came the turn of the tide. In this, the Fiftl^'Sf^ 
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last action before leaving for Tran en route to 
India, the division, on the Ituweisat Ridge, 
captured abtmt 2,000 prisoners. In October 
the Allies passed to the offensive at El Alamcin. 
The avalanche had started to come to a halt 
only on the other side of Africa. 

The Germans were rolled back from Egypt, 
then across Cyrenaicn and towards Tripolitania. 
The new year came and still the retreat con- 
tinued at the IVTareth Line, the enemy’s defences 
crumbled and he retreated still further west. 
There followed the Fourth’s brilliant action in 
the Wadi Akarit area and the pursuit went on. 

Sfax was by-passed, Sousse was occupied 
in the middle of April, 1943, and at Oarci the 
Germans turned once more to fight — and lost. 
Soon the Eighth Army linked up with the British 
First Army and together tliey burst open the 
gates of Tunis in May. The Fourth Indian 
Division played a prominent part in this final 
action and — a fitting climax to the wliolc 
campaign — Gen. von Arnim, who had taken 
over from Rommel as commander of Axis forces 
in Africa, was compelled to surrender to the 
famous Indian formation. 

Italian Campaign. — In the liberation of 
Europe, Indian trofjps played a w’orthy part. 
By their exploits in Italy they proved to the 
world that the valour of Indians arms is second 
to none. Three famous Indian divisions were 
concerned in the hard-fought campaign that 
ended In the capitulation of the Germans. 

The Eighth Indian Division camo into the 
line in October, 1943, Before the end of that 
year it had crossed three rivers— the Blferno, 
Trigno and Sangro — in the face of severe opposi- 
tion and after breaking the German winter line, 
got past the Moro river. Tlic Fourth Indian 
Idvision entered the arena in December, 1943. 
and after a short spell on the Orsogna and 
Maiella sectors arrived on the (’assino front 
in February, 1944. I^pcarheading the American 
Fifth Army’s offensives against Cassino the 
division fought one of the fiercest battles of the 
war. In April, 1944, the tliird of the trio, the 
I’enth Indian Division, took up positions on tlic 
Adriatic sector. 

When the great offensive against Cassino 
started in May, 1044, the Eiglith was assigned 
tlie most vital role — tliat of crossing the Rapldo 
river, south of the town. After a tremendous 
effort our forces outllanked Cassino and the 
enemy stronghold fell. After the capture of 
Rome the Tenth moved to the Perugia-Tiber 
area, the Eightli took over the Certaldo-Poggi- 
bonsi sector and tlio F'ourth, after clearing 
i’escara and CliictI, began a drive along the 
Cpper Tiber and Amo valleys in conjunction 
with the 10th. 

Tlie Eighth crossed the Arno river, entered 
Florence and fought its w ay to tlie Sieve valley, 
the Tcntli pushed along the upper rcatrhes of the 
Tiber and the Fourth moved across to the 
Adriatic to spearhead the Eighth Army’s 
all-out attack on the Gothic Line, striking the 
first blow at these redoubtable positions on 
the Foglia river, capturing Monte Calvo and 
fighting north, forced a brldgelicad through the 
Marano to enter the citadel of San Marino. 

In the breaking of the Gotliic Line the re- 
maining two Indian divisions also played a 
decisive part. In tiic fith Army sector the 
Eighth Diylslon went through Mount Glovi, 


crossed the Sieve, captured Mount Verucka anrl 
occupied the fortress feature of Femlna Morta. 
While in the mountains overlooking Bologna the 
Eighth was called upon to help repel the German 
offensive In the Serchio valley and earned the 
praise of the Commanding General for their 
stout-hearted defence. 

Meanwhile the Tenth kept moving against 
stubborn resistance and, going past Pietrolunga 
and Alpe dl Catania, captured M. Fllleto. 
Prior to taking part in tlie final phases of the 
campaign the division also captured Farneto. 

Early in April, 194.5, the Eighth Army crossed 
the Santerno. By the middle of the month 
they liad smashed through the Argenta gap. 
Bologna was liberated on April 21 and major 
elements struck north after crossing the Po. 
By the end of April the Eighth Army was 
consolidating on the Paive. Tw'cnty-five 
German divisions had been smashed and pri- 
soners totalled 120.000. 

On the afternoon of April 29, the enemy 
estimated at nearly one million under the 
command of Gen. Vietlngboff surrendered 
unconditionally. The Italian campaign was 
over. 

Praising the. jaivan for his great fight in the 
Battle of Europe, Lt,-Gen, Mark Clark, Com- 
manding General, Allied Armies in Italy, said : 
“ The achievements in combat of these Indian 

wddiers are note worth No ob.stacle has 

succeeded in delaying them for long or in 
lowering their high morale or fighting spirit. 
The Fourth, Eighth and Tenth Indian Divisions 
will for ever be associated with the fighting 
for Cas.sino, the capture of Rome, the Arno 
Valley, the liberation of Florence and the 
breaking of the Gothic Line. I salute the brave 
soldiers of these three great Indian divisions.” 

Victory in BunnH.~The virtual end of the 
Burma campaign was heralded by the capture 
of Rangoon in May, 1945. 

The. road to victory was no easy one. In the 
spring of 1942 our troops faced annihilation 
when the Jap hordes swarmed into Burnva .ind 
forced them, fighting every foot of the way, 
into Assam itself where tiiey turned at bay ana 
let the enemy’s effort .spend itself. 

There followed weary months of relentless 
patrolling during whi('h our little army used 
every dodge to keep the enemy guessing until 
w'e had built up sulheient strength to strike 
back. Early in 1943 came our countor-lJow 
when the first Wingate expedition penetrated 
into Burma as far as the Irrawaddy. 

In the meantime great preparations were 
afoot in India for our coming offensive, in 
March, 1943, the blow fell and Wingate's men 
stnick once again — tliis time by air— in the 
heart of enemy occupied territory. Sinmltane- 
ousiy the Japs launclied what proved to bo 
their last serums attempts to invade India when 
they attacked the Seventh Indian Division in 
the Arakan . 

At the Ngakyedauk Pass the Seventh first 
held tlie Japs and then, witli the aid of the 
Fifth Indian Division, wiio came to their iielpj 
svstematically isolated and cut up the enemy. 
F'olled in the south the .Taps turned north and 
struck at the Dimapur road but the gallant 
defence of Kohimu proved to bo the turning 
point of the campaign and the enemy began a 
retreat which still continues. 
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The year 1044 was one of further victories — 
Myitkyina, Mogaiing, Tanm, Sittang, Tiddim, 
Fort White, Kaleinyo. 

Quicker went the pace of the Jap retreat as 
1045 dawned. Akyah fell, Myehon and Cheduba 
and other landings took place along the Arakan 
coast. In Central linrma the great squeeze 
began ; Meiktila was captured and then^ — 
greatest ]>rize of all — Mandalay fell to the 
19th Indian Division. 

The pursuit, eontiiuicd. Yenangyaung, 
Toiingoo, Proine. Pegu— the Japs were given no 
respite. Finally eaine the debacle at llangoon 
into which swept troops of the 26th Indian 
Division. 

Indian States’ Contributions.— True to their 
tradition, tlic contribution of the Indian 
Princes has been both spontaneous and 
notable. To the end of March, 1943, 
they had contributed Rs. 3,41,57,000 and the 
annual rwurring donations amount to nearly 
lls. 39.00.000. Special mention deserves to be 
made of H. E. IT. The Nizanr.s gift of £50,000 
apart from his offer to the Viceroy of a gift of 
Its. 16,50,000 with a montldy contribution of 
Its. 1 ,50,000 toward.s the upkeep of tliose units 
of his State Forces which may be called upon 
for service outside Hyderabad. The Nizam 
has made other notable contributions to the 
promotion of India’s war effort. The donation 
of Ks. 6,00,000 by 11. If. the Oaekw'ur of Paroda 
for the purchase of aircraft and a similar sum 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Trjivancore 
for providing a trawler for the Royal Indian 
Navy for mine-sweeping and .submarine detec- 
tion purjioses are other outstanding instances 
of the sul)stantial nature of the Princes’ help. 
Other offers of assistance from Princes both 
in men and money are too numerous to mention. 

India’s War Supplies. — ^India’s contribution in 
the economic sphere has been no less import- 
ant. The utmost use i.s being made of India’s 
agricultural, indtistrial and mineral resources. 


'The value of war orders handled by the 
Supply Department alone increased from Es. 85 
crores in the first 16 months of the war to 
Rs. 118 crores in 1041, Es. 223 crores In 1042 
and to Bs. 142 crores for the first 5 months of 
1943. 

Bodies for armoured fighting vehicles, mine- 
sweeping trawlers, new tyi>es of weapons and 
ammunition and various items of personal 
and other equipment is being produced. For 
the first time India is planning to make a 
number of special steels. Machine tools have 
also been made and supplied in large quantities. 
Her ancient silk industry is reviving and meeting 
the demands for parachutes. Rubber produc- 
tion has increased and goes hand in hand with 
developments in the use of substitutes and 
planting of new and novel rubber yielding 
plants. In 1942 India made notable gains 
in munition production and was poised for 
even more important gains in 1943. In 1942 
production of explosives had more than doubled. 
Artillery equipment had advanced by over 
30 per cent, small arms ammunition by 26 
per cent, gun ammunition by nearly 60 per cent 
and light macliine guns by nearly 100 per cent. 

For the 2 \ years of the North African war, 
India was responsible for supplying the bulk 
of stores for this theatre of operations. Allied 
troops in the Mid-East w'ore clothes made in 
India, to a considerable extent, and walked in 
boots supplied by Indlau factories. Nearly 
90 per cent of the tents which protected the 
troops from the torrid heat, the canvas ground 
sheets which kept jtway the sands of the deserts 
from tanks, planes, motors and vehicles and 
nearly all the timber came from India. She 
sent over 1,500,000 tons of stores in a steady 
stream. Other vital supplies to the Mid-East 
included assault craft, camouflage paints, nets 
and hemp, medical stores and equipment for 
the comfort of troops. Important supplies 
were also sent to Russia. 


INDIAN SAILORS’. SOLDIERS’ AND AIRMEN’S BOARD. 


What was formerly known as " The Indian 
Soldiers’ Board” has been recently reconstituted 
under the new name, so as to cover welfare work ! 
connected with two persons and families of I 
personnel serving in ail His Majesty’s Forces. 

The Board la probably the most impor- 
tant and valuable non-offleial institution 
connected with the Indian Army. It was 
constituted on 7 February 1919, in place of the 
Central Recruiting Board, the purpose of which 
was fulfilled with the end of the last War. Ite 
object was at the outset to deal with a number 
of post-war problems — the finding of employment 
for soldiers released from the colours, the mant 
of rewards to those who hod rendered dutln- 
Sulshed service, the relief of the dependents of 
those who had lost their lives in the war and 
of those who were incapacitated for further 
service, the education of soldiers’ children and 
the safeguarding of the general Interests of 
soldiers and their dependents, all matters de- 
manding Immediate and close attention. As 
years passed, the Board bad gradually to adjust 
Itself to normal peace conditions and it was 
decided to maintain It permanentlv for a series 
of duties which have from time to time expanded 
and developed. 


The Board is composed of three members of 
H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive Council nominated 
by H. B. the Viceroy, of whom one is President, 
H. B. the Governor of the Punjab, the Defence 
Secretary, the Adjutant-General in India and 
the Financial Adviser, Military Finance. 
An Tinder- Secretary in the Defence Department 
normally acts as Secretary to the Board, in 
addition to his other duties. 

The Boaid has its seat at New Dclhi/Slmla 
and co-ordinates the activities of a large number 
of kindred organisations in the various areas 
from which the bulk of the Indian Army is 
recruited. Under the control of these Provlh- 
oial Boards there exists throughout the country 
a network of subordinate organizations, includ- 
ing District Soldiers’ Boards, Tehsil or Talnka 
Committees and other kindred bodies. There 
are Provincial Soldiers’ Boards in Berar (C.P.), 
Bombay, Delhi, Kashmir, North-West Frontier 
Province, Punjab, Kajputana and the United 
Provinces. 

All District Soldiers’ Boards were in 1931 put 
on a uniform footing, with the civil head of the 
District as President and a serving soldier as 
Military Vice-President. The latter was either 
a Recruiting Officer or an Indian Army Officer 
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detailed by Army Headquarters— except in the 
Korth-West Frontier Province where the 
President was a soldier and the Vice-President 
a civilian. Five years’ experience showed the 
organisation to neqd revision if it was to serve 
its purpose in the most efficient manner. It was 
found, for instance, that Boards in areas where 
recruitment had, temporarily at any rate, 
topped began to decline in value through lack 
of attention and that the Military Vice-Presidents 
of Boards, mostly drawn from active batta- 
lions, could not maintain continuity of policy 
because of their frequent changes of station. 
Beorganiaation was therefore undertaken in 
1936. This was achieved without interference 
in the internal constitution of the Boards. To 
preserve continuity and provide constant supervl- 
don. it was decided to make Indian Infantry 
Training Battalions and similar unite, which 
are not liable to changes of station, responsible 
for providing the Mlntary Vice-Presidents for 
the District Soldiers* Boards in their neigh- 
bourhood. At the sanse time full advantage 
was taken of the experience and Influence of 
Recruiting Officers, who were appointed addi- 
tional Vice-Presidents of District Soldiers’ 
Boards in their Recruiting areas. Funds were 
made available for the allotment of travelling 
allowances to Military Vice-Presidents of 
Boards in the Punjab, D.P., Delhi, Bombay and 
the Central Provinces, to tour their districts 
or to sanction allowances to members touring on 
Soldiers* Board business. 

The whole organisation shortly after its 
revision improved out of all recognition. The 
District Solaiers’ Boards revived and the greatest 
importance is attached to an indirect result of 
this improvement, namely, the increase in the 
prestige of the ex-soldler among his fellow- 
citizens and its enhancement, a fact particularly 
gratifying in those areas where recruitment is 
not now being carried on. 

In May 1940, Army Headquarters appointed 
regimental ofllcers as whole-time Deputy 
Military Vice-Presidents with the express 
object of frequently touring areas covered 
by a fixed number of District Soldiers’ 
Boards. Three such officers were appointed 
for the Punjab and the North West Frontier 
Province. These were subsequently replaced 
by Civil Liaison Officers. In the other proviucea 
four Deputy Military Vice-Presidents remain. 

From 79 District Soldiers’ Boards in British 
India when war broke out, the number has 
risen to 135 , besides 28 State Soldiers’ Boards. 

The following are the objects and duties of the 
District Soldiers’ Boards : — 

(a) Constantly to endeavour to promote and 

maintain a feeling of good-will between 
the civilian and military classes ; 

(b) To give all possible assistance to the 

President of the Board in his capacity 
as head of the district in all administra- 
tive matters connected with the ex- 
soldier or his family ; 

( 0 ) To demonstrate the benefit of and so 
promote the desire for mutual co- 
operation between ex-soldiers and 
civilian officials ; 

(d) To represent and explain to the civil 
authorities all nmtters of particular 
moment to ex-soldiers that require the 
attention of the local admiuMration ; 


(s) Generally to watch over the welfare of the 
ex-soldler and his family, and the in- 
terests of serving soldiers absent^with 
their units. 

As regards item (e), quoted above, the func- 
tion of the Board and corresponding organisa- 
tions cover a wide range and some of their main 
tasks are enumerated below : — 

(o) To circulate information regarding the 
educational concessions available for 
soldiers’ children ; 

(6) To communicate information regarding 
employment, facilities for training for 
civUian vocations and concessions open 
to discharged men, and to maintain 
registers of cx-soldieit desirous of 
obtaining employment ; 

(c) To ascertain and intimate the where- 
abouts of an absent soldier to his 
dependents and to communicate to him 
news of all important matters afl-ecting 
his family’s welfares ; 

{d) To procure legal advice in the case of a 
law suit against an absent soldier 
where there is no male member of his fa- 
mily capable of protecting his interests ; 

it) To assist an absent soldier’s family in the 
event of disease or famine ; 

if) To assist ex-soldiers and their depen- 
dants in securing medals, pensions, 
arrears of pay, etc. ; 

(g) To keep a watch on the adequacy of the 
number of pension-paying branch post 
offices, especially in hilly districts, and. 
If and when there Is a need for more 
shch offices, to bring the fact to 
notice ; 

(A) To Investigate cases of ex-soldiers inva- 
lided out of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases such as tuberculosis, 
leprosy, diabetes, etc., and to report 
them to the Provincial Branch of the 
Indian Red Cross Society for medical 
assistance : 

ii) To Investigate applications for relief from 
tlie various military charitable funds. 

Another leading development has been the 
institution of tlie “Welfare Scheme,’’ the 
foundation of which is the network of District 
Soldiers’ Boards, etc., acting under the orders 
of Provincial Soldiers* Boards, which have been 
created in all areas from which the Indian Army 
obtains recruits in any number, for the purpose 
of ensuring that the home in^rests of Indian 
soldiers and their dependents are specially 
looked after. The Board in 1936 allotted as an 
experimental measure Rs. 10,000 a year for three 
years for the promotion of schemes of Rural 
Reconstruction in military villages in the 
Punjab. The third and final grant of Rs. 10,000 
was paid In 1939. 

One of the most important functions of the 
Provincial and District Soldiers’ Boards is to 
find employment for ex-soldiers. The Govern- 
ment of India and Local Governments and 
Administrations have accepted the principle 
that preferential treatment should be accorded 
to ex-soldiers in this respect and as a result 
employment under Government was found for 
85,512 individuals between the years 1922 and 
1939. The Board especially appeals to private 
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employers to assist as far as they .can by engag- 
ing ex-soldiers. The Becruiting Omcers at 
I>^i, Bawalpindl. Lahore, JuUunder, Lucknow, 
Ajmer, Poona, Pesliawar and Kohat and the 
Secretary of the Indian Ex-Soldiers’ Employ- 
ment Bureau, Esplanade Maldan, Bombay, 
can supply reliable Indian ex -soldiers for m(»t 
kinds of civil employment, especially guards of 
all descriptions, motor drivers, peons, chaprasls, 
drill and physical training instructors, rough- 
riders and polo orderlies. (Personal servants 
cannot be supplied). Applications should be 
sent to any of the above officers. Employers 
should, when applying for labour, furnish 
particulars as to wages, quarters, etc., and 


state the length of time the appointment can 
be held open. The various district soldiers' 
.boards also maintain lists of reliable ex-soldiers 
desirous of employment in their own districts. 
In their case applications should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board. 

The Board on 31 December 1022 had the 
residue of the war fund, known as the Imperial 
Indian War Belief Fund, handed over to it. 
This formed the nucleus of its finances. The 
latter have since been husbanded with great 
success. The face value of the securities consti- 
tuting the fund amounted on 31 March 1941 to 
Bs. 17,11,200, bearing an annual interest of 
Bs. 59,892. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911, that in future Indians would bo eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 

Subadar (than Sepoy) Kbndadad Khan, 

129th Baluchis. — On Slst October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer In 
charge of the detachment having been wounded, 
and the other gun put out of action by a shell. 
Sepoy Kbudadad, though himself wounded, 
remained working his gun until all the other 
five men of the gun detachment had been killed. 

Naik Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal 
Bifles. — For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November, 1914 near Festubert- 
Frauce, when the Begiment was engaged In re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches and, although wounded in two places In 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
firft to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

Subadar (than Jamadar) Mir Datt, 

65th Coke’s Bifles. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
April 1915, when he led his platoon with great 
gallantry during the attack, and afterwards 
collected various parties of the Begiment (when 
no British Officers were left) and kept them 
under his command until the retirement was 
ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subsequently on 
this day displayed remarkable courage in 
helping to carry eight British and Indian Officers 
into safety, whilst exposed to very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Bifles. — 
For most conspicuous bravery during opera- 
tions against the German trenches south of 
Mauquissart. When himself wounded, on the 
25th September 1915, he found a badly wounded 
soldier of the 2nd Leicestershire Begiment 
behind the first line German trench, and though 
urged by the British soldier to save himself^, ho 
remained with him all day and night. In the 
early morning of the 26th September, in misty 
weather, he brought him out through the Ger- 
man Wire, and, leaving him in a place of com- 
parative safety returned and brought in two 
wounded Gurkhas one after the other. He then 
went back in broad daylight for the British 
soldier and brought him In also, carrying him 
most of the way and being at most points 
under t^ie enemy’s fire. 


Havildar (then Lanc6«NaSk) Lala, 41at 

Dogras. — Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy, 
he dragged him Into a temporary shelter which 
he himself had made, and in which he had 
already bandaged four wounded men. After 
bandaging his woundj^he heard calls from the 
Adjutant of his own Begiment who was lying 
In the open severely wounded. The enemy 
were not more than one hundred yards distant, 
and it seemed certain death to go out in that 
direction, but Lance-Naick Lala insisted on 
going out to his Adjutant, and offered to crawl 
back with him on his back at once. When 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the wounded ofljeer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a mkgnf- 
fleent example of courage and devotion to his 
officers. 

Sepoy Cbatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry. — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darkness, went 
back for araistance and brought the officer into 
safety. 

Naik Sbahamad Kban, 89th Punjabls.-^For 
most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge 
of a machine-gun section in an exposed position 
In front of and covering a gap in our new line 
within 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched 
position. He beat off three counter-attacks, 
and worked his gun single-handed after all hk 
men, except two belt-fillers, had become casual- 
ties. For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it was being made seoure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire be and liis two belt-fillers held their ground 
with rifles till ordered to withdraw. With 
three men sent to assist him he then brought 
back his gun, ammunition, and one severely 
wounded man unable to walk. Finally, he 
himself returned and removed all remaining 
arms and equipment except two shovels. But 
for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the ei3«my 
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Lanot-Madur Govind Singh* 28th Cavalry.— 
or most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
) duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
etween the regiment and brigade head* 
uarters, a distance of 1| miles over open ground 
hich was under the observation and heavy, fire 
f the enemy. He succeeded each time in dell- 
ering his message although on each occasion 
is horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
Dish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana, 23rd 
urkha Bides. — For conspicuous bravery and 
^urce In action under adverse conditions, and 
tter contempt of danger during an attack. He 
ith a few other men succeeded, under intense 
re, In creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
) engage an enemy machine gun which had 
lused severe casualties to odicers and other 
inks who had attempted to put it out of action, 
fo. 1 of the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
lot immediately. Without a moment’s hcsi- 
ition Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
S the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
ad heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
ad knocked out the enemy machine-gun crew, 
hen switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
nd riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
re. He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
reatest coolness in removing defects which had 
(Vice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
laguiflcent work during the remainder of the 
ay and when a withdrawal was ordered 
Bsisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
lose to him. He displayed throughout a very 
Igh standard of valour and devotion to 
uty. 

Risaldar Badlu Singh, 14 th Lancers, 
ttached 20th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
ravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
Ird September 1018, when his squadron 
larged a strong enemy position on the west 
ank of the Blver Jordan. On nearing 
}e position Bisaldar Badlu Singh realised 
lut the squadron was suffering casualties 
om a small hill on the left front occupied by 
lachlne-guns and 200 infantry. Without 
le slightest hesitation he collected six other 
inks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
Igregard of danger charged and captured the 
asition, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
» the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
Q the very top of the hill when capturing one 
! the madbine-guns single-handed, but all the 
achlne-guns and infantry had surrendered 
> liim before he died. His valour and initiative 
ere of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion, 
)tb Ciarhwal Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
ravery on 10th March 1015 at Neuve Chapelle. 
uriug an attack on the German position he 
as one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
itered their main trench, and was the first 
An to go round each traverse, driving back 
le enemy until they were eventually forced 
» eurrender. Ho was killed during this 
igagement. 

Sepoy (Now Subedar-Major and Honorary 
aptain) lebar Singh, 28ih Punjabis. — For 
jvotlon and bravery “quite beyond all 
raise” In Wazlrlttanon 10th April. 1921. He 
celvecl a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
bile serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
ivildari had been killed or disabled be strug- 


gled to his feet, called to hli assistance two men 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
It to action. He refused medical attention 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded be shielded them with his body 
and be submitted to medical attention hlms 
only after he was exhausted through three hours 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 

2Dd-Lt. Premidra Singh Bbagat (now Major), 
Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners. For courage 
and endurance during the advance from Gallabat 
into Abyssinia In 1941. He was with the lead- 
ing mobile forces, commanding a section of 
Sappers and Miners who were responsible for 
clearing a way through the extensive minefields 
layed by the Italians. After working for forty- 
eight hours, during which time his carrier had 
been twice blown up, and many of his men 
killed he refused to take more than a short rest 
before carrying on for another two days, as he 
had learnt the system on which the mines were 
layed. When he finally collapsed from exhaus- 
tion, with both eardrums burst, he had cleared 
16 minefields covering 65 miles of road. 

Subedar Ricbpal Ram, 6th Rajputana 
Rifles, posthumous award. For exceptional 
gallantry and initiative in two operations on 
Feh. 7 and Feb. 12 during the attack on Keren. 

On the first date, his Company Commander 
having been wounded, he assumed command of 
the company and rushed the final objective with 
about thirty men in a bayonet charge. He held 
on there, completely isolated, and beat off six 
counter-attacks in four and a half hours in the 
early morning. On Feb. 12 he led another 
attack on the same position with the greatest 
determination. When hla foot was blown off 
and he lay dying from other wounds, he waved 
his men forward and his last words were “We 
wiU capture the objective.” 

)em* Abdul Hafiz, 9th Jat Regiment, 
posthumous award, July 1944, for gallantry 
near Iniphal. First Muslim V.C. in the present 
war. He led an attack up a steep, bare slope, 
on which he was mortally wounded. Prior 
to the attack he assembled his section and told 
them “ they were invincible.” So fierce was the 
attack, and all his men so insipred by his 
determination to kill all enemy in sight at what- 
ever cost, that the enemy, who were still in 
considerable numbers on the position, ran away 
down the opposite slope. Jem. Abdul Hafiz 
displayed complete disregard for his own safety 
and his determination to capture and to hold 
the position at all costs set an inspiring example 
to all ranks. 

S«p- Kama] Ram, 8th Punjab Regiment for 
conspicuous bravery in Italy, 2nd V.C. In the 
present W’ar from the 8th Punjab Regiment. 

Sep. Kamal Ram single-handed wiped out two 
machine-gun posts, helped to destroy another, 
killed a (lerman Offleer, who was about to shoot 
him, rushed a house and took ten prisoners. By 
his courage, initiative, and disregard for personal 
risk ho enabled his company to charge and 
secure vital ground. His sustained and out- 
standing bravery unquestionably saved a difiilcult 
situation at a critical period. 

Havildar Parkasb Sineb* 8th Punjab 
Regiment. For rescuing the crews of disabled ^ 
bren carriers and retrieving their weapons v? 
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during tiie lighting in Burma in Januarv, 1943. 
In an attack on Jap positions at Donbaik In the 
Mayu peninsula two of our bren carriers were 
put out of action and as the crews had run out 
of ammunition the enemy rushed them. Hav. 
Parkash Singh drove forward in his carries and 
rescued these men and their weapons. A 
fortolght later in the same area tliree of our 
carriers w'cre immobilised by the enemy on an 
open beach covered by Jap guns. With com- 
plete disregard for his safety Hav. l^arkash 
Singh again sallied forth, rescued two of the 
crews and retrieved their weapons. 

Sttbedar (now Subedar-Major) Lai Bahadur 
Thapa* ^nd Gurkha Bilies, won the V. C. 
for ’'unsurpassed bravery" at Knss la Zondi, 
Tunisia, in April 1943. Ordered to secure 
the only passage by which a commanding 
feature could be seized by us, he led two sections, 
under a hail of automatic and mortar fire, 
across open ground and up a gully. Fighting 
every inch of the w'ay he killed two men with 
his kukri and two of more witli his revolver. 
With only a couple riflemen he reached the 
objective where two more of the enemy fell 
to his kukri. Having scoured the feature the 
three Gurkhas covered their company’s approacli 
up the defile. 

Company Havildar-Major Chhalu Ram, 

6th Rajputana Rifies, w'ou the Y. 0. posthum- 
ously at tlie Djebel Garci, Tunisia, in April 1943. 
Dashing through intense enemy fire he silenced 
an enemy (Kist single-handed. When his 
company commander was mortally wounded 
he tended him in the open and in doing so was 
himself seriously wounded , Despite this he 
reorganised his company to meet a heavy 
counter-attack and rushed from point bj point 
shouting ; " Jats and Afoliainmedans, there 

must be no withdrawal Advancer* His 

inspired men drove oft the enemy witli bayonets, 
stones and rocks. Still urging on his men, 
t’ompany Havildar-Major Chhelu Rain died 
from his grievous wouud.s. 

Havildar ( now Jemadar ) Gaje Ghale, 
5th Royal Gurkha Rifies, won the V. C. during 
an assault against the Japs in the Ghin Hills 
in May, 1943. Leading his men along a knife- 
edged ridge with precipitous sides, he was 
wounded in the arm, chest and leg by a grenade. 
Under very heavy lire and disregarding his 
serious injuries he led his men to close grips 
with the enemy and bitter hand to hand fighting 
ensued. He w^as soon covered with blood 
frmn his neglerted wounds but, shouting the 
Gurkha battle-cry ; " Ayo Gurkhali ! " he 

headed assault after assault. Spurred on by his 
example his piatcKm stormed and carried tlie 
liill position at very heavy cost to the Japs. 

Naik Nand Stnfb, Hth Sikh Regiment, was 
decorated with the supreme award for capturing 
despite being wounded six times, a Jap ixisition 
single-handed in March, 1944. Leading his men 
up a steep slope in the Kalapanzin Valley, in the 
Arakan, tie dashed forward alone and captured 
a Jap trench. Wounded in the thigh he tlien 
crawled forward under heavy lire and captured 
a second trench despite incurring wounds in the 
face and shoulder from a grenade which burst 
in front of him. A few minutes later the whole 
of his section being killed or wounded, Nk. 
>fand Singh charged a third Jaj) trench, captured 
it and killed all Its occupants with liis bayonet. 


Jemadar Abdul Hafiz, 9th Jat Regimi< 
won the V., 0. posthumously near Impi 
in April, 1944. Ordered to drive the J* 
from a prominent feature he led two sectii 
up a bare hillside swept by enemy macbii 
gun and mortar fire. Wounded in the leg Ja 
Abdul Hafiz nevertheless reached the enu 

r ition, seized one of their machine gi 
the barrel while one of his men dlspos 
of the gunner. He then took a bren gun frf 
one of his wounded men and advanced vi 
such ferocity that the Japs fled. Mortu 
wounded in the chest, his last words wer 
" Reorganise ! I will give you covering fin 
But he had not the strength to pull the trigj 
of his gun and fell buck dead on the battlefit* 
S«poy Kama] Ram, 8th Punjab Regim* i 
is the Indian Army’s youngest winner of t 
V. C., which he was awarded for gallantry 
his first action, just after crossing the RIa 
G ari in Italy, In May, 1944. Volunteering 
deal with one of four German posts holding 
his company’s advance, he crawled forward a 
killed the occupants of the post and tl] 
disiwsed of a German officer who confront 
I him with his pistol levelled. Still alone, Si 
Kamal Ham shot the German gunner in t 
second post and hurled grenades into the thij 
The remaining Germans surrendered. Lai 
he helped to capture a fourth post and then 1 
company advanced. In the fighting wlii 
followed Sep. Kamal Ram mshed a hou 
killed one of the enemy and captwed two othe 
Rifleman Ganju Lama, M. M., 7th Gurk 
Rifi(*s, won the supreme award for knocki 
out two Jap tanks single-handed and, thou 
himself seriously wounded, killing their ere 
with hand grenades. On June 12th, lU-i 
Jap tanks and infantry broke into our {teritnel 
at Ningthoukhong, Imphal Plain. UikI 
irdense lire Rfn. Ganju Lama crawled forwa 
and got his PIAT (an anti-tank weapon) in 
action only 30 yards from the enemy. Despi 
a broken wrist and other wounds he destroy 
two of tlie enemy tanks, advanced and engag 
their crews. Jiot until he had wounded 
killetl all the enemy did he allow himself to 
evacuated to have his wounds dressed. On 
a month before he had won the M. M. 1 
destroying a Jap tank with his PIAT, 

Naik AcaitiuiK Rai, 5th Itoyal Gurkha Ritli 
won the V. C. moiig the Bishenpur-Bllchar trai 
Assam, in June 1944. When his company, w 
held up by withering Jap machine-gun fire 
led his section against an enemy position a; 
silenced it. His taunimny tlien swept up to tl 
jKisltlon and Nk, Agunsiug Ral went on to tl» 
with a 37 min gun yiounding tiie company fr< 
close range. Rushing forward with a bren gi 
lie killed three of the enemy, this section dtudi 
with the rest of tlie gun’s crew'. Later, wi 
Uuniny gun in one hand and a grenade in t 
other, he advanced on a third enemy -la 
ixwition and killed all ita four occupants. 

Sttbadar Natxabahadur Thapa, 5th ' Ro) 

Gurklia Rifles, was awarded the V, (\ posthui 
ously for his inagaifleent defense of an Isolat 
position near Blshounur In June, 1944, Pers 
tent Jap attacks broke down under the spirit 
defence put up by this Viceroy’s Commission 
Officer and his men on a feature known 
“Water Hquet," The Gurkhas refused 
yield a foot of ground despite ruthless assau 
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[and very heavy artillery fire. At one time 
|3ub. Netrabahadur Thapa and his runner 
advanced and caused considerable havoc by 
jwdl'placed grenades. The thought of wlth- 
tdrawal never entered this V.C.O’s. head but 
latter a night of grim fighting he was killed by 
bullets and grenades. When his body was 
found he was still holding his kukri ; by Ws 
side lay a Jap with his skull cleft. 

Naik Yathyrant Ghadg^ 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry, won the V. C. posthumously 
during the Allied drive along the Upper Tiber 
towards the Gothic Line, Italy, in July 1944. 

I With all the men of his section killed or wounded 
Nk. Yeshwant Ghadge rushed a German machine- 
;gun position, grenaded the gunner and shot 
jone of the crew. Kunning out of ammunition 
he grasped his tommy gun by the barrel and 
beat to death the two remaining enemy. 
Shortly afterwards he was shot in the chest and 
back by snipers and died In the post which he 
had captured single-handed. He performed 
these deeds knowing quite well tliat he could 
expect no assistance at that particular time. 

Riflmnan Tulbahadur Pun* 6th Gurkha 
Rifles, won the V.C. at Moganng, Burma, in 
June, 1944. While attacking a railway bridge 
near the town two platoons of Gurkhas were 
pinned to the ground by intense Jap fire. Most 
of Rfn. Tulbahadur Pun’s section were wiped 
out but the section commander led the two 
remaining members in a desperate charge against 
the enemy. Tiiey were met with murderous 
fire and Rfn. Tulbahadur alone was left still 
on his feet. Seizing a bren gun he charged 
across open ground firing as he ran tow’ards a 
strong enemy bunker. Single handed he captured 
the position and killed all its defenders. He 
then gave covering fire to the remnanta of his 
platoon and the position was consolidated. 
In the same action the V.C. was awarded 
posthumously to Capt, Michael Allmand, who was 
Rfn , Tulbahadur Pun's company commander. 

Rifleman Shar Bahadur Thapa» flth 
Gurkha Rifles, w'as posthumously awarded the 
V. C. in September 1944 for his bravery during 
the fighting near San Marino, Italy. Under 
persistent fire he charged a German post, killed 
a machine-gunner and put several of the enemy 
to flight. When his section ronirnander was 
wounded Rfn. Sher Bahadur Thapa rushed a 
party of Germans w^ho tried to attack him. 
Lying in the open, he then opened fire and 
silenced one machine-gun after another and 
checked the Germans who tried to infiltrate to 
his position. When his ammunition w’aa 
exhausted he dashed forward and rescued two 
of his wounded comrades. While returning the 
second time he paid the price of his heroism and 
fell, riddled by machine gun bullets fired at 
point blank range. 

Jemadar (actant Subadar) Ram Samp Sii^li. 

1st Punjab Regiment. was decorated 
posthumously for his gallantry near Tiddlm. 
Burma, in October. 1944. The subedar led a 
bayonet charge which dislodged the Japs from 
their bunkers on a feature kuow'ii as *' Big 
Hill,” But the enemy rallied and counter 
attacked. Bleeding profusely from two wounds 
Subedar Ram Sarup Singh reorganised his 
men and led them In another charge against 
the enemy. After bayoneting four Japs he 
received a burst of machine-gun fire in the chest. 
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With his last breath he shouted to his havUdar': 
“ I am dying but you carry on and finish off 
these devils.” When volunteers were called 
for to bring in the body of Subedar Ram Samp 
Singh every man in the hero’s company stepped 
forward. 

Sepoy Bhandari Ram» 10th Baluch Regiment, 
won the V. C. in November, 1944, for silencing 
a Jap machine-gun post under circumstances 
of great gallantry, in East Mayu, Arakan. 
Heavy fire from the post 25 yards from the 
sepoy wounded him and two of his comrades. 
Sepoy Bhandari Ram, with wounds in his 
shoulder and leg, crawled forward to the enemy 
position and immediately became a target 
for Jap machine-guns and grenades. Bleeding 
profiwely from multiple wounds he nevertheless 
got to within five yards of tjie enemy, put a 
grenade to his mouth, removed the pin with 
his teeth and hurled it into the Jap post. The 
gun was silenced and the position taken. Suffer- 
ing actutely and semi-conscious, Sepoy Bhandari 
Ram’s only thought was whether the action 
had been successful or not. 

Rifleman Thaman GurunCt Royal 

Gurkha Rifles, was awarded the V. C. posthum- 
ously in an action at Monte San Bartolo, Italy, 
in November, 1944. He made a lone charge 
in which he captured some Germans in a slit 
trench. He then shot up more of the enemy 
in other trenches to enable hia platoon to 
advance. Later he stood in full view on a 
bullet swept summit to keep the Germans 
j occupied with tommy gun, grenades and bren 
1 gun, pouring burst after burst into their positions 
[while Gurkha sections were being withdrawn. 
He fell mortally wounded when the last section 
was on its way to safety. 

Jamadar Parkath Singh, 13th Frontier 
I Force Rifles, received the posthumous award 
[for his inspired leadership during the 14th 
Army’s advance towards Mandalay. The 
main weight of a Jap night attack was 
directed against his position. Wounded in the 
leg he dragged himself on hands and knees 
and assumed command of his platoon when his 
platoon commander had been put out of action. 
Supported by his batman he was seen firing a 
two-inch mortar and when no more mortar 
l)omb8 remained he collected ammunition, 
distributed it to his men and then manned a 
machine-gun. Sustaining two more wounds 
he nevertheless continued to direct his men 
but a fourth woimd proved fatal and he died 
telling his superior officer not to worry about him. 

Lanc4»*Naik Sh«r Shah, 16th Punjab Regi- 
ment, w^on the V.C. posthumously at Kyeyeb- 
yln, Kaiadan, in January 1945. Returning 
to his position after the second of two lone 
stalks break up the enemy concentratina 
against his section, he was injured by a shell 
splinter and l\i8 leg shattered . But he continued 
to fire his weapon and when asked whether he 
had been hit lie replied tliat ids wound was 
alight. Aftt^rwards it was discovered that ills 
leg was missing, 1. Nk. Sher Shall went on 
firing until sliot through the head. Twenty- 
three dead and four wounded Japs were foun<l 
next day in front of Ids jKisltion. 

Naik CAmwt Singh, 15th Piiiijni) Regiment, 

1 won the siijireme award on the Kam\ e-Mvingyan 
road in Burma in March 1945. He made alone 
I rush against enemy foxholes and though wounded 
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in the arm continued throwing grenades. After 
killing several Japs he went on to annihilate 
an anti-tank gun crew and captured the weapon 
single-handed. Over 20 Jap dead were found 
in the area, most of them having fallen to 
Nk. Gian Singh. While his comrades prepared 
for another attack he was ordered back to the 
regimental aid post but at his request he was 
granted permission to lead his section until the 
whole action had been completed. 

Naik Fazal Din, 10th Baluch Kegiment, 
won the V. C. posthumously near Meiktila, 
Burma, in March 1945. After he had personally 
silenced an enemy bunker he and his section 
were confronted by six Japs led by two ofDcers. 
A Baluch bren gunner killed one officer and 
another Jap but was himself killed. Going 
to his assistance Nk. Fazal Din was run through 
the chest by the second officer’s sword. As the 
officer withdrew the weapon Nk. Fazal Din 
seized it, killed the officer with it and, despite 
his terrible wound, slew two more Taps. After 
reaching platoon headquarters to report he 
collapsed and died shortly afterwards. 

Havildar Umrao Singh, Indian Artillery, 
was decorated for his bravery in the Kalndan 
Valley In December, 1944. He was in charge 
of a gun in an advancetl section of his battery, 
which was attacked by the Jap.s. Though 
twice wounded by grenades in the first enemy 
assault he inspired his men to beat off the Japs. 
In a second and third attack his example and 
leadership resulted in the repulse of the enemy. 
MTien the final attack came and his position 
was overrun he seized a gun bearer (a heavy 
gun tool) and laid about him in furious hand- 
to-hand fighting. Hav. Umrao Singh Mas 
found unconscious later with sevon serious 
wounds. Besides his gun lay ten dead Japs, 

Rifleman Bhanbhagta Gunsog, 2nd Gurkha 
Rifles, won the V.C. for gallantry during an 
attack on the feature “ SnoM'den East”, or 
the mainland north-east of Ramree Island 
Burma, In March 1945. lie stood in an cxiwsed 
position and killed an enemy sniper who Mas 
firing at his section. When his men Mere 
pinned to the ground near their objective he 
rushed into a Jap fox hole, killed its two defen- 
ders and dashed into a second fox -hole to kill 
a Jap there. He then Mcnt on to clear two more 
positions. During these single-handtMl engage- 
ments he Mas subjected to very heavy lire. In the 
face of pointblank automatic tire lUn. Bhan- 


bhagta Qurung next leapt on to a machine*gu 
position and killed the gun’s crew with ni 
kukri. Finally ho and two comrades repelled a 
enemy counter-attack. 

N.B , — The award of the Victoria Cross to th 
following has also l)een announced : — Sepn 
Namdeo Jadhao, 5th Mahratta Light Infantr ;; 
Lt, Karamjeet Singh, 15th Punjab Regimen 
(posthumous) ; Sepoy Ali Haider, 13th Frontit 
Force Rltlos; Rifleman Lacchimaii Guruug, 8t 
Gurkha Rifles. 

The following are details of the varlmi 
Awards won by the Indian Army ; — 


Gallantry 

AM'ards. 

Indian Army. 

R.T.N. 

K 

A.l 

Indian 

Per- 

son- 

nel. 

Total. 

Indian 

Per- 

son- 

nel, 

Total 

To- 

tal 

V. C. 

24 

27 




G. C. 

1 

1 




D. S. 0 . 

■ 8 

198 


1 


I. 0. M. 

329 

329 

2 

2 


D.S.C. 



3 

8 


M. C. 

■to.') 

999 




1). F. C. 





i 

A.F. U. .. 






U.C. xM. .. 


’ ’3 




D. 8. M. . . 



io 

*io 


I. D. S. M. . . 

li ir> 

iiir> 

10 

10 


M. M. 

1 1 97 

1224 




(J. M. 

3 

4 





lu addition the following Merltorioi 
Service Awards have been m’ou : 


G.U. B. .. 
G. (’. S. 1. 
G. f. I. K. 
K. C. B. . . 
JC. C. S. 1. 
K. U. 1. !•:. 
K. B. E. 


Total. I 

I 1 

1 ! 


Total, 


U. B : 

39 

c.s. 1 ! 

5 

T. E 1 

40 

C. B. E ^ 

42 

0. B. E ; 

236 

M. B. E. . . j 

437 

B . E ..M. . .! 

56 

FoniuMi l)ec<»ra - 1 



tioF).s 

Mbcelbincous 


8 

1 

rt 

14 

10 


Total 


ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The Royal Indian Navy traces its origin 
BO far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found tiiat It was 
necessary to provide themselves Mith armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates who infested the Indian ci)a.st.s. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Ho.scander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under Captain Best, and since th(«e 
days under slightly varying titles and of variou.s 
strengtiis the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows : — 
Hon, E. 1. Co.'s Marine . . 1612 — 1686 

Bombay „ •• 1686—1830 

Indian Navy „ .. 1830—1668 


Bombay Marine .. 1863 — 18*. 

H. M. Indian Marine . . . . 1877—18- 

Royal Indian Marine . . . . 1892- 

Royal Indian Navy .. lOS". 

India’s Naval Fon e lias always been mo 
closely connected M-ith Bumbay, and in iOi 
when the E. India Co. took overBombay.Capta 
yontig of the Marine was Hp[siinted Depui 
Governor. Prom then until 1877 the Marii 
was under the Government of Bombay, v 
although from that date all the Mari) 
f^stablishraeuts were amalgamated Into an D 
l>erial Marine under the Government of Indi 
Bombay has continued to be the principal cent 
of Indian Naval training and to a large extei 
of administration. In the winter of 1940- 
; Naval Headquarters moved to New Delhi. 
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Daring the War 1914«I918 &oyal Indimn 
Marine OfBeere were employed on many and 
Tarloni dutlei. Eoyal Indian Marine Ships 
** DufriEiN/’ “Habdinoi, ” ** Nobthbeooi:, ** 

Lawbbiiob/* **DAtHOuaia and “Minto** 
•erTed ai Auxiliary Cruiseri. Officer! alto 
lerTid in the Boyal Kavy in the Grand Fleet, 
Mediterranean, North Sea, North Bed Sea and 
Caapian Sea Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, Bast 
Africa and Egypt for such dntiea, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning Blver Orait and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 
respectively for these and other duties. 

Haorganisation Schemas.—After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet, Lord Jelllcoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
land oould not be accepted. 

Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
isrrived in India to report on the Indian Army 
sand although the B.l.M. was not included in 
their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
imended that the B.l.M. should be reorganised 
jas a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
[services of Bear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
iB.I.M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
Iwithin limited lines. His scheme, however, 

I was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
ibis appointment. 

I The B.I.M. then fell upon hard times; money 
:was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
imittee neoessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Ix)cal Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of B.l.M. ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships | 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out I 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and I 
the Bombay Dockyard. ' 

„ A Combatant Servica.— Happily for the 
Service, however, tlie Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Baw- 
tinsoD, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council In charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
UoB of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of iloyal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 minesweep- 
ing trawlers, t surveying ships and a depot 
uilp, the Service In the first instance to be 
ipmmanded 1^ a Bear-Admiral on the act! n s 
iist In the Boyal Navy. The sclieme was 
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accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
lIoiiscB of Parliament. 

To effect this change in the title, it was 
necessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Dis- 
cipline Act and this had to be passed through 
the Assembly and Coimcil of State in India. 

In February 1928, the Bill was Introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote. In February 
1034, the Bill was re-introduced to the 
Assembly with certain minor amendments but 
in response to a plea for circulation, the 
Government circulated the Bill. 

In August, the Bill was re-introduced and 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State. 
On 2nd October 1934 the Boyal Indian Navy 
was Inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in Bombay. 

The Boyal Indian Marine which had ren- 
dered sterling service to India and the Empire 
in peace and war then ceased to exist. 

The Boyal Indian Navy which has been 
evolved from the late Boyal Indian Marine is 
one of the Empire’s Naval Forces and is under 
the command of a Flag Officer of the Boyal 
Navy. Vice-Admiral J. H. Godfrey, O.B., K.N., 
has been Flag Officer Commanding since March. 
1943. 

The Chatfleld Committee’s report, presented in 
February 1939, made far-reaching recommenda- 
tions in regard to the Royal Indian Navy as well 
as other branches of the armed forces. Shortly 
I before the war, permission was given for the 
establishment of the Boyal Indian Naval Reserve 
and the Boyal Indian Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
With the outbreak of hostilities a large-scale 
programme for expanding the B.I.N. was taken 
in hand, and in the past 44 years the increase in 
the number of ships, training establishments and 
personnel has been rapid. In fact, India's 
Naval Forces have expanded to more than 
20 times their strength in ships and men since 
1939. 

Already in 1940 a senior boys’ training 
establishment, Bahadur, had been 

started at Karachi : in February 1942 a similar 
establishment for junior boys, aged 14 to 154, 
H.M.l.S. Dilawar, was opened in the same 
towm. Boys enter H.M.l.S. Bahadur direct 
after six months training in H.M.l.S. Dilawar. 

Most of the men, however, enter the Navy as 
“ special service ratings ", enlisting for five 
years, or less if sufficient, for Active Service, and 
tliereafter being transferred to the Boyal Indian 
Fleet Reserve for a further five years. They are 
trained in a shore establishment. Officers of the 
Reserves undergo instruction in another shore 
establishment, H.M.l.S. Feroze, those belonging 
to the Executive Branch taking short but Inten- 
sive courses in seamanship, gunnery, signals, and 
other subjects. Part of this early instructional 
period is ^nt at sea. Having completed their 
training, Reserve Officers are posted for service 
afloat. Those who have shown aptitude in any 
special sfibject may be brought back for a 
"long course" in it, thus becoming specialist 
officers. There are also special courses for 
Reserve Officers of the Engineer, Accountant and 
Special Branches. 

For officers of the permanent oommlsaioned 
cadre as distinct from the Reserves a limited 
number of vacancies continue to te filled after 
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examlnatloxiB held by the Federal Public Service 
CommlBBlon. These ** regular ** officers, as they 
are called, are, as In the past, trained in the 
United Kingdom. 

Naval Training Expansion. 

The expansion of Naval training facilities has 
proceeded apace. In the past year two of the 
largest shore training establishments have been 
opened, llespectively the 15th and 10th to be 
commtoioned since 1939, H.M.I.8. Akbak, 

at Bombay, provides initial training for all new 
entry ratings, while H.M.l.S. Shivaji, near 
Poona, has replaced tlie Mechanical Training 
Establishment in Bombay, where engine room 
ratings had been trained during the preceding 
seven years. Some of these artificers receive 
preliminary technical instruction in the Civnaval 
Centre at Hlani (Jaipur). 

Men of the Communications Branch are 
trained in H.M.l.S. Talwar, Bombay, while 
ratings in the Seaman Branch qualify for 
gunnery rates in H.M.l.S. Himalaya, Karachi, 
and for anti-submarine defence in H. M. 1. S. 
Macbltmak. In these three schools, Reserve 
Officers are also trained. A torpedo school, 
known as H.M.l.S. Valsuka, has been func- 
tioning in Jamnagar since December 1942. 

The growth in the number of the R.I.N.'s ships 
has been remarkable. On the outbreak of war 
a large programme of construction was initiated : 
the result has been a striking stimulus to the 
Indian shipbuilding industry. A large number 
of ships and small craft have already been 
coomleted, and many more are on the stocks. 
In July 1041 was launched H.M.l.S. Travan- 
CORK, the first vessel for the Royal Indian 
Navy to be built In Indian yards, followed in 
October by H.M.l.S. Baroda. Ships of this 
class are admirably fitted for minesweeping and 

E atrol duties. Naval construction for India 
I also in progress in the United Kingdom 
and Auatralia. Many Khips completed in the 
British Isles have already seen much service 
in the Battle of the Atlantic as well h.h in Kastern 
waters. The liuliau .sloop.s Jumna and Sutlej 
w'ere on convoy escort duty in the Atlantic 
during the cha.se of the Bismarck. Later they 
were in action against Japanese fxunbers while 
escorting convoys on the Singaiwre-ltatavia 
run, returning, to the Mediterranean in time to 
take part in the invasion of Hielly. H.M.l.S. 
Konkan and H.M.l.S, Kathiawar, while on 
passage from shipyards in the United Kingdom, 
escorted convoys to the fighting-lino in Tunisia. 
H.MM.S. KiBT.NA was the major anti-aircraft 
escort of the first Allied convoy to be heavily 
attacked by German glider-boml.s and made 
seven separate contacts with German U-lx>atH 
in the course of a single convoy battle. 

During 1942 the number of warships of all 
classes launched for the Royal Indian Navv was 
times that recorded in 1940 and 1941 reckoned 
together. At the present time shlj>s buUt and 
launched for the Royal Indian Navy in India 
outnumber those built and launched for It else- < 
where. In the former category are Included 
veaseli for minesweeping and anti-submarine 
duties and fast submarine chasers. 

Ships 0 ! the Royal Indian Navy have played 
their part in widely separated theatres of war 
since Septerabw 1939. Some of them assisted 


in the operations that led to the downfall of tb 
Italian Empire In East Africa, taking part In th 
reoccupation of Berbera and the capture t 
Massawa. During the brief campaign tht< 
followed Naii intrigues in Iran the Royal India 
Navy helped to convoy troops, support them 0 
shore and seise German and Italian vesseii 
When Japan entered the war, R.I.N. shli 
escorted convoys and fought hostile aircraft 1 
Far Eastern waters and later during the Burini 
campaign. 

H.M.LS. Bengal. 


In November U42 one of H.M. Indian Bhlp< 
Bengal, won woria-wlde renown by engaging ii 
the Indian Ocean two Japanese raiders whlcl 
were far more heavily armed and were ten time 
her size. The Dutch tanker Ondina, which sh 
was escorting, gallantly assisted her, and as 1 
result of this engagement one of the raiders wa 
sunk, the other made off, and H.M.l.S. Benge 
and Ondina reached port safely. In the earl; 
months of 1943 vessels of the R.I.N.'s Coaste 
Forces did good work In support of our troop 
on the Arakan coast. This included the Intei 
ception of Japanese coastal craft conveyln 
troops and supplies, participation in the raid 0 
Myebon, and the bombardment of an enem 
stronghold. Since the war began, H.M. India 
ships have carried on their essential routlu 
I duties of escorting convoys, patrolling, an 
minesweeping. 

In 1944 ships of the Royal Indian Navy agai 
co-operated with our land forces engaging th 
enemy on the Arakan Front. Support wa 
afforded by bombarding enemy shore positior 
and by harassing the enemy's water-born 
supplies. In four months these ships steame 
more than 30,000 operational miles on 4 
separate missions in enemy waters. 

The Royal Indian Navy was well represents 
in the eight amphibious operations by whic 
the 1.0th Indian Corps advanced down tti 
Arakan Coast from the Indian frontier t 
Rangoon in the spring of 1945. 

Men of the R.I.N. Landing Craft Wing, vvl: 
had been training secretly for more th,'i 
two years, established their reputation on tl 
beaches of Akyab, Myebon, KyaukpjTi, Kangav 
Ru-Ywa and I.ctpan. They formed tl 
spearhe4id of each of these six assaults, carryii: 
troops to the beaches and keeping them suppiit 
during critical phases of the ensuing battle 
Their endurance, courage, cheerfulness tu 
efficiency won them high praise. 

The Indian sloop Narbada, Jumna, Kistn 
and Cacvery fired tens of thousands of shells 
support of the Army’s coastal advance 
Arakan, penetrating as far as thirty miles fn* 
the open sea to Increase the effective .angc 
their f^ombardments. 


A floatilla of nine fleet minesweepers of tl 
Royal Indian Navy cleared the approaches 
the Rangoon River estuary before the arriv 
of the invasion convoy, wliose escort incluti* 
two Indian sloops— Sutlej and Cauvery. 

Since the war began, officers and ratin 
of the Royal Indian Navy have received ^ 
honours and awards, as well as 41 commend 
tlons for brave conduct. These awards inclu 
one D.S.O., ten D.S.Cs., ten D.S.Ms., t 
I.D.S.Ms. and 49 Mentions in Despatches, 
earned for acts of gallantry at sea. 
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The agriculture of the sub-continent of India, 
th its wide range of physical and climatological 
nditions, varies considerably in character 
d scope. There is scarcely any cultivated 
}p of the temperate, sub-temperate or tropical 
nes which cannot be grown in some part of 
is vast country from the warm, humid coast- 
ids to the perennially temperate altitudes 
its mountain ranges. 

The total area of culturable land In India, 
eluding Burma, is about 368 million acres, 
dch is exclusive of a forest area of approxi- 
itely C8 million acres. The total gross cropped 
ja, sown annually, is roughly 248 mlUlon acres, 
this vast area, 187 million acres are under 
‘eal and pulse crops of all kinds which supply 
>d and fodder for India’s human population of 
0 million and her animal population of 380 
Ulon head of cattle, sheep and goats. 

In Indian agriculture, the dominant cllmato- 
(ical factor la the monsoon and, in most parts 
the country, the total annual rainfall is 
eclpltated between the months of June and 
itober. The winter and early summer months 
B generally dry and high temperatures prevail 
the months of March to June, prior to the 
eak of the monsoon rains. Thus the agricultural 
kSOD is naturally divided into two main sub- 
i^lsions, the Kharlf season of the monsoon and 
s Eabi season of the cold weather. Each of 
sse seasons has Its own distinctive crops. The 
Bster part of the Indo-Oangetic plain and the 
rthern tracts of the Peninsula are served 
the main monsoon which falls between 
ne and October. During these months 
e average rainfall for the whole of India 
about 40 inches, varying from 16 (or less) 
60 Inches in the main cultivated tract<(. 
dnfall in the cold weather season between 
Kiember and March is generally not more 
in 2 to 4 inches. The hulk of (ho niiiifull In 
r* south of India, including ino'‘t of the Madras 
ovince and the luilk of the tenltoiies of the 

0 large iiidiaii States of Hyderabad and 
I'sore, is received from 1l»e North- hast mou- 
rn and falls during the period October to 
bruary. 

Soils.— Four main soil groups can be recog- 
led in India, eir., (1) the red soils derived 
tm rocks of the Arcussan system which charac- 
‘ise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
Bombay and extend through the East of 
irderabad and the Central Provinces to 
issa, Chota Kagpur and the South of Bengal. 

1 The black cotton or rsjrur soils which 
er-lle the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
rt of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 

the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
th extensions Into Central India and Bundol- 
and. The Madras rsgur soils though less 
Mcal arc also important. (3) The great allu- 
d plains, agriculturally the most Important 
ct In India as well as the most extensive, 
dnly the Indo-Oangetlc Plain embracing Sind, 
rthern Kajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
dns of the Uxdted Provinces, most of 
lar and Bengal iad half of Assam. (4) The 
erite soils which form a belt round the 
ninsula and extend through East Bengal 
0 Assam and Burma. 

rhe Increasing demands on the land from a 
istantly rising population have called forth 


greater attention to the question of a more 
effective land utilization. A considerable 
amount of scientlflc work is thus being done on 
nil these groups to a greater or lesser extent 
throuuhout the country, both as regards their 
classification as well as their crop-producing 
power. Soil studies have been given a new 
orientation and have received fresh stimnlus 
due to the concept of the ** soil-profile " or 
entire vertical cut of the soil being taken as 
the unit of study instead of the superficial 
layer supporting vegetation. A notable instance 
of such work is the recent classification of 
the black cotton soils of the Bombay Canals 
and the investigations regarding their suitability 
for sugarcane growing. The importance of soil 
survey and soil-mapping Is being gradually 
recc^nized in different parts of the country. At 
the Imperial Agricultural Institute, Delhi, a 
soil map of India has been prepared on the basis 
of available data while an All-India Scheme of 
soil survey has recently been launched to collect 
and collate further data on Indian soils. In 
Hyderabad and Madras large-scale soil surveys 
of irrigation projects have been completed 
whereas intensive survey of the sugarcane soils 
has been a special feature In the United Provinces 
and Bombay. In tlie latter Province soil maps 
arc now supplied by the Department of Agriciil- 
ture on payment, wherein all the necessary 
informations required for the successful growing 
of sugarcane are indicated. 

In addition to tha four main groups of Indian 
soils mentioned above, the desert soils of India 
0 (‘cupv a large tract in Eastern Sind extending 
over the whole length of that Province, along 
the edge of the Indus alluvium, Bajputana and 
the South Punjab of which the Thar a Rajputana 
desert alone occupies an area of 40,000 square 
milM. Alkali soils also form an Important 
group of Indian soils which are known as reh 
or usar in the United Provinces, kalar In Sind, 
rakkar and thur in the Punjab and ehopan or 
karl in Bombay Province. Such soils are 
characterised by a high degree of Impermeability 
and ** stickiness ’* together with high alkalinity 
and frequent presence of large excess of free 
salts. They are usually poor in nitrogen and 
humus and unsuitable for crop growing without 
previoub reclaiUMtion. Forest muIs occupy a large 
part of India. In\ehtigations on tlie nature of 
soil profiles of the .‘hnultutm Hill in V.P. and of 
the Kulii forest in tlie runjiil) indicate that 
these soils belong to the llro>^u Earth and Podsol 
groups. 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT. 

Finance. — In India, farming is carried on 
with the minimum of capital and there is prac- 
tically no outlay on buildings, fencing and 
agricultural machinery. The cultivators are for 
the most part Illiterate and agricultural indebted- 
ness is high and rates of in^rest on loans are 
heavy. During the past twenty years, much 
progress has been made by the co-operative 
credit movement In many Provinces. In recent 
years it has been found necessary to supplement 
co-operative credit by the development of 
non-oredlt activities, e,g., purchase and^sale 
societies, '* better-farming societies, etc. Such 
societiei have proved of great value to the 
cultivators and, in combination with measures 
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for debt redemption, etc., will contribute largely 
to improvement in the economic condition of 
the agricultm-lste. 

Livestock. — Practicallv all cultivation in 
India 1b done by bullocks and the efficiency 
and capacity of these In different districts varies 
considerably. The best types In common use 
are capable of handling what would bo considered 
as U^t single horse implements in Europe. 
Bullock power is also used for raising water 
from wells for field irrigation, for dri'dng the 
chaffeutter and the sugarcane crusher and for 
treading out the grain in the threshing yard. 
In general, the Indian cultivator cares well for 
his draught bullocks which, in most cases, 
constitute the most important part of his 
moveable property. 

Implements. — In general, cultivating imple- 
ments are few and simple and remarkably 
well suited for the tillage operations for which 
they have been evolved. The ploughs are 
usually of wood, tipped with an iron or steel 
point, and stir rather than invert the soil. 
Iron ploughs are also extensively used in some 
districts. A heavy wooden beam is commonly 
employed to serve the combined purposes of 
roller, clod-crusher and soil-compactor. In the 
black cotton soil areas, the bakhar, a simple 
type of broad-bladed harrow, is In general use. 
In many Provinces, seed drills or seed tubes are 
utilised for drilling the crops in rows to facilitate 
inter-calti\'ation. In less advanced tracts, 
the seed is merely broadcast and ploughed 
into the soil. Practically no harvesting 
machinery is in use, the crops being cut or 
gathered by hand and threshed — in the case 
of grain crops— -under the feet of bullocks. 
Cereal crop are winnowed by the agency of 
the wind although cheap mechanical winnowing 
machines, designed by agricultural engineers, 
are receiving attention from the more advanced 
cultivators. With reference to the introduction 
of improved agricultural lrapleracnt.s, this work 
is now being largely done by x>rivatc busines.ses 
and agencies which are extending rapidly in the 
rural areas. Work on mechanical cultivation is 
still largely in an experimental stage though 
tractor ploughing has proved very effective 
in the eradication of deep-rooted weeds 
In the United Provinces, Bom nay and certain 
Indian States. One notable development of 
recent years in connection with agricultural 
implements is the large extent to which improved 
ty^ are now being manufactured and sold 
by village craftsmen. 

Land Development. — Considerable atten- 
tion has been paid in many areas of the 
country, notably in Bombay and the Punjab, 
to land development measures designed to check 
erosion from excessive rainfall and to the 
preservation of soil moi.sture. A Land Develop- 
ment Section of the Agricultural Department 
has been formed and in 1043-44, this section 
carried out contour bunding in the scarcity 
areas of Bijapur and Sholapur districts over acn 
acreage of more than 2 lakhs. The contour 
bunding of agricultural lands is combined with 
contour trenching and reafforestation of the 
upper uncultivated sloyais of the watersheds. 
Dry farming methods of cultivation have been 
introduced in the bunded areas with remarkable 
BUCCOM. The rabi harvest of 1043-44 was good 
while that of 1944-45 was fair in terms of 


grain and good for fodder. In consequer 
scarcity of labour was a great problem duri 
1044-45 and out of a programme of 5 lakhs 
acres for bunding it was only i>OBSible to co 
plete two lakhs. 

The Dry Farming section was e^roanded a 
a large number of dry farming tools were p 
chased and issued on loan. This made possi 
a large increase in the area under Dry F^inni 
and the results in increased crop out-turn 
most satisfactory. 

The amendment of the Bombay Land Impro 
ment Act was under discussion during the yi 
and it is expected that a simplified version 
this essential Act will be brought into force \( 
shortly. 

Cultivation and Tillage.— The Impro 
ment of the ordinary cultivation and tilb 
methods in common use in India off 
a wide field for increasing the yields 
field crops and, consequently, the profits 
the agriculturists. In many parts of Ind 
cultivation is good but, particularly in 1 
non-irrigated tracts and in areas lia 
to failure of rainfall, there is much room 
Improvement. In this connection, the reseai 
work on dry-farming methods, which is bt: 
conducted in Bombay, Madras and Hyderal 
under the auspices of the Imperial Council 
Agricultural Besearcb, is of very gn 
importance. 

Two economic factors which tend to ke 
down the standard of cultivation in nia 
Provinces of India are the fragmentation a 
sub-division of holdings, resulting from Indi 
laws of inheritance, and certain systems 
land tenure whereby the cultivator, as 
tenant, has no interest in permanent impro 
ment of his holding. In addition, the agrlc 
turists rarely live on their lands but congrcpi 
in villages for mutual protection. Efforts j 
now being made in m&ny Provinces to elimini 
these factors, which conuibute to a low standi 
of cultivation. 

The main object of tillage methods for ra 
i.e., cold- weather, crops is the conservnt 
of soil moisture and the preparation of a pc 
seed-bed to ensure germination of seed, 
achieve these objects, the land is given repeal 
shallow plouglilngs or liarrowings, which j> 
duce a surface much over a moist sub-soil. 1 
kharif, t.e., hot-wcather crops, the prellminf 
cultivation of the fields is usually much 1 
thorough 88 sowings nmst commence as sc 
as the rains break. The practice of dri'l 
the crops in rows Is rapidly supplanting the 
method of broadcasting in many tracts. T 
former method permits tlie IntcrcuUivnt 
of the crops by biilloc'k implements and grea 
reduces the cost of weeding. Harvesting 
generally done by hand implements. The 
of tractor outfits for mechanical ciiltlval 
is still largely limited to large estates a 
in certain tracts, to such specific purposes 
the eradication of deep-rooted weeds. 

InigalIoi>.~The Chief cliamcterlstics 
the Indian rainfall are its unequal dlstribut 
throughout the country, seasonal Irrcgului 
of nreclpitatlon and liability to failure or par' 
deficiency In many tracts. The average aim 
niinfall for the whole country is about 46 inv 
and there is little variation from this aver: 
from year to year. But, within Indlvui 
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tracts, reraarkabl y wide variations in total annual 
rainfall are found. At many recording stations, 
annual rainfall of less than half the average 
precipitation are not uncommon, and in cases 
of extreme drought, less than one quarter of 
average rainfall has been recorded in precarious 
tracts. Su(‘h tracts include practically the 
whole of the Punjab and North West Frontier 
Province, the United Provinces except the 
sub'inontanc regions, Sind, a large portion of 
Bihar, most of Madras and the Bombay Province, 
omitting the coastal belts, and portions of 
the Central Provinces. The Indian canal 
system (excluding Burma) Is by far the largest 
in the world. Of the total cultivated area of 
248 million acres, about 56 million acres are irri- 
gated annually from one source or another. Of 
this huge area, 30 million acres are irrigated by 
canals, 14 million acres by wells and 12 million 
acres from tanks and other sources. Pro- 
tective Irrigation works have made agriculture 
stable instead of precarious in many districts. 
The great perennial canals In the North of India 
draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; the 
Inundation canals run only when the rivers rise 
with the melting of the snow in April-May and 
must close when supplies fall at the end of the 
monsoon. Other canals depend for their supply 
during the dry part of the year on water stored 
behind great dams thrown across suitable gorges. 
Water rates are levied on the ajca of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what In different parts of India ; rate.s are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than when 
flow irrigation is given. 

The Madras, Bombay and Sind Provinces 
possess some oif the most siJCctaculaT irrigation 
schemes in tlie world. The Gauvery-Mettur irri- 
gation system inaugurated in 1934 is considered 
to be the biggest In the British Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir in th^ 
world, with a storage capacity of 93,500 million 
cubic feet. The Wilson Dam at Bhandar- 
dara, impoiincilng 272 feet of water, is 
far and away the Idghest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukkur Barrage in Sind acro.ss the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 

About one-quarter of the total irrigation 
of the country is got from lifting water from 
wells ranging in depth from a few feet to over 
fifty feet. Their numbers have gn^atly increased 
in recent years largely through Government 
advaners for their construction. The recurring 
cost of this form of irrigation has, however, 
greatly increased owing to the high price of 
draught cattle and the increasing cost of their 
maintenance. 

All agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies existing wells being 
Improved by borfng and tube wells of large 
cajmelty Installed and equit)ped with pumpliig 
machinery. Efficient types of water lifts are 
rapidly replacing the old-fashioned mhoUa. j 

Tank Irrigation Is common in Central and 1 
Southern India. I.arge quantities of ruin water j 
are stored In lakes (or tanks) during the rainy 
seasons and distributed during the drier seasons 
of the year. Often the Indirect effect of the tank 
In maintaining Uie sub-soU water level is as 
important as the direct irrigation. 


^ Manures and Manurind.'^Thc great 
bulk of Indian soils are deficient in orcanlo 
matter. In other agricultural countries of the 
world, this want is usually met by the return of 
farmyard manure to the land or by the use of 
composts made from crop residues and similar 
waste organic materials. In India, however, 
cattle dung Is largely utilised for village fuel 
but tJie practice of composting is now being 
rapidly developed in many areas. The cultiva- 
tion of green manure crops is making headway, 
especially in the Irrigated tracts, and many 
Provincial Governments allow concessions to 
encourage their extension. The use of certain 
oil-cakes, espeeially groundnut and castor cake, 
is on the increase and this method of manuring 
is now common with many irrigated crops. 
With regard to artificial fertilisers, nitrogenous 
organic manures, e.g., ammonium sulphate and 
nitrate of soda, are being extended in use 
tlirough the efforts of departmental and private 
agencies and the question of the manufacture of 
such manures In India is now receiving close 
attention of the Government of India and 
Provincial and State administrations. 

Bice. — Bice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, and on an average, occimies about 
28% of the total cultivated area. It prepon- 
derates in the wetter parts of the country, etz., in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Madras. Exclu- 
sive of Burma, which is now politically separated 
from the Indian Empire, the area fluctuates 
slightly around 72 million acres and the yield is 
about 27 million tons. In 1940-41, total area 
under rice was 69 million acres with a total yield 
of approximately 27 million tons. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous differing greatly in 
quality and in suitability for various conditions 
of soil and climate. Rice is either broadcast, 
drilled or transplanted. Broadcast rlcc Is 
grown generally In low-lying areas and is sown 
before the monsoon. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked into a puddle before the seedlings 
are transplanted. The seedlings are planted 
1 cither singly or in small bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply pushed 
Into the mud at distances of 9 to 12 inches apart. 
The rice fields are kept more or less under water 
until the crop shows signs of ripening. The 
area under improved varieties of rice distributed 
by the agricultural departments is now over 
4 million acres. Various schemes for the 
intensification of research on rice In all the 
principal rice-growing provinces financed by 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
are in progress. 

India (excluding Burma) consumes more rioe 
than she produces, the balance in the past 
liaving been pro%ided almost entirely by Burma. 
Imports in I939-4U were 2,227,(KH) tons, mainly 
from Burma, Siam and French Indo-China. 

Wheat.. — Wheat is grown widely throughoat 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Puujab supplying about 
two'thirds of the total area, and nearly 
three-quarters of the total outturn In India. 
This crop occupies, on an average, about 10 
per cent, of tbe total cultivated area in the 
country. The majority of the varietlea grown 
belong to the species Triticium vtUgare* Indian 
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wheats are geDerally white, red and amber 
coloured and are mostly classed as soft from a 
commercial point of view. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are 
some well-known Maccaroni wheats amongst 
them. The largest wheat acreage of recent years 
was that of 19 3S- 3 4, namely, 36 million acres but 
the yield did not come up to the record harvest 
of 1939-40 which exceeded lOj million tou»<. 
Recent crops have averaged about U million tons 
per aniiiuu which is only slightly, if anything, 
above internal requirements. With the develoj)- 
ment of irrigation frotn tljc Lloyd Barrage Canal 
in Sind and in the new er Punjab Canal Colonies a 
further increase In wlicat production is certain. 
The crop Is generally growii after a summer fallow 
and except in irrigated tracts, depends largely on 
the conservation of the soil moisture from the 
previous monsoon. On irrigated land 2 to 4 
waterings are generally given. The crop Is 
generally liarvesteil in February ti» Ajiril and 
the tliresluiig and wdnnow'ing go on up 
till the end of May. The total area under 
improved varieties of wheat is now over 8 
million acres. The Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research has appointed two St^ding 
Committees te advise on problems connected 
with rice and wheat. ' 

The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important groups of crops in the country, 
supplying food for tlie poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. Tiic vaiieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar (Sorghum 
t'ulgarfi) the great millet • and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet (PentiUetum typhoideum) which, 
between them, occupy about 50 million acres 
annually. In 1940-4 1, the total area under 
jowar and bajra in India was 51 million acres. 
Generally speaking the jowars require better land 
than the bajras and the distribution of the two 
crops foilowH the quality of tlie Both the 

crops are gcncralK' sown in the beginning of the 
monsfwu and so they require to be thoroughly 
weeded. It is often grown mixed with the 
several pulses especiallv Arhnr (Cajornu ctijrm — 
pigeon i>ea) and otlier eroi>s, and is coniiuonlv 
rotated with cotton. The subsidiary cr*)p.s are 
harvested as they rir.en either l»efore the millet 
is harvested or afterward.s. In some provinee.s 
rafn Juar i.s also an imjiortant eroj). 

Pulses. — Pulses are commonly grown 
throughout India la great variety and form 
the l^kbone of the agriculture,' since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maintained without leguminous rota- 
tions. They are a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
wbole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. The princi^l pulses are Arhar (Cajanut 
cajon), gram (Ctcer arutinum), various species 
of Phofiolut and Pisum. 

Cotton is one of the most important 
commercial crops in India. Tfie average ari;a 
under cotton in the quinquennium ending 
1937-38 was 24.6 million acres and the .average 
yield 6,5 million bales of 400 lbs. each. During 
the five-year period ending 1942-43, the average 
annual acreage and yield decreased to about 
22.3 milltoii acres and 5.4 million bales resjact- 
Ivelv. In 1943-44 the estimated area and 
yield were 20.4 million acres and 5.1 million 


bales respectively. , The ascertained area under 
Improved varieties of cotton in 1943-44 was 
about 10. 7 million acres. The consumption of 
Indian cotton in mills in India amounted to 
4,119,000 bales in 1943-44. The principal 
export is of short staple cotton below 7/8"^ in 
staple Imt there is also in normal years an export 
of mediuin and a long staple Indian cotton, of 
staple length 7/8* to 1-1/10", such as Piinjab- 
American. Tliere Is no Indian cotton belt ; 
Bombay Province, the Piinjal), the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Madras Province, Sind and 
United Provinces and the Indian States of 
Hyderaliad and Baroda, all have important 
cotton tracts producing distinct types. Sowing 
and harvesting seasons are equally diverse, the 
former extending from May to December in 
different parts of the country and the latter 
from October to May and June. Yields vary 
greatly ; in the l>est irrigated tracts the normal 
yield is aho\it 200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre, 
and yields much above this have been recorded, 
whilst in tlie poorest unlrrigated tracts 60 lbs. 
per acre is a good crop. Of recent years, as the 
results of the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments and the I ndian Central Cotton Committee, 
the quality and yield of staple cottons have 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the produce from the short staple tracts. 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factorie.s Act, tlie Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act, the Central 1‘rovinces Cotton 
.Markets Act and tlie Madras (Commercial Crops) 
Markets Act have all been passed at the instance 
of the Committee and are doing much to check 
adulteration and promote better marketing. 
In certain provinces, legislation has been enaoted, 
or is under consideration, with the aim of pre- 
venting the grow’ing of very inferior varieties 
and of stopping certain malpractices which 
affect the quality and reimtation of Indian 
cotton. Agricultural Departments have couti- 
ftued their campaign of cotton Improvcniciitapart 
from improvements in methods of cultivation. 

Exports.— The figures for export by see of 
Indian cotton from British India to foreign 
countries for the five fiscal years (ending 3lBt 
March) 1937-42 are shown in the table below ; — 


(In thousand bales of 400 lbs. each.) 


Countries 1 

1937 - 1 
38 . 1 

1938 - j 
39 . I 

1939 - 1 
40 . I 

1940 - 1 

41. 1 

1941 - 

42. 

United 

Kingdom 

1 395 

1 ; 

1 411 1 

4 72 

1 291 

1 

547 

Otlier parts 
of British 
Empire. 

I 23 

i 

i 23 
! 

27 

1 

1 

76 

Japan . . 

1,359 

1,211 

i 1,056 

705 

38.5 

Italy .. 

151 

92 

52 

6 1 


France . . 

95 

169 , 

229 

126 


China (ex- 

69 

193 

6>1 

764 

in 

clusive of 
Hong - 
kong). 

i 



1 


, Belgium . . 

196 

142 


f* 


Sfiaiii 


2 

15 



Germany . . 


192 

; 2 



Other 

277 

268 

206 

239 

289 

countries. 



i 1 



Total .. 

2,781 

2,708 

2,948 : 

2,168 1 

1,488 
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Sntfarcane. — India, until recently a large 
importer of lugar, is now one of the most impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world. 
The area in lOU-45 waa estimated to be 4,024,000 
acres as against 4,113,000 acres in 1943-44. 
The crop is mostly grown In the submontane 
tracts of :Northem India, more than half the 
area being in the United Provinces. The indi- 
genous hard, thin lowsucroso cancs have now 
largely been replaced by seedling canes of high 
quality mainly the productions of the Imperial 
Surgarcane Urtieding Stations, Coimbatore. The 
total area under improved varieties of cane in 
India in 1940-41 was estimated to be 3,.'i29,603 
acres representing approximately 74.9 per cent, 
of the total area. The number of factories in 
dliferent Provinces and States has increased 
from 57 in 1932-33 to 167 in 1941-42 with 151 
working factories during the season of 1943-44. 
The production of sugar direct from cane during 
the Boas(m of 1043-44 totalled 1,216,400 tons as 
against 1,070,700 tons in 1942-43, showing an 
increase o»' 1 3.6 per cent. The average extrar-tlon 
fort he whole of India was 10.02. Owing to the 
international situation, sugar imports were 
negligible during 1043-44, but the supply position 
contlnucvS to bo sati.sfactory. 

Oilseeds. — ^The crops classified under the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed , sesamum 
aud the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are subiect to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or leas precarious by nature, they cover 
an Immense area. 

Groundnut*— India has the largest area 
ander groundnuts in the world. Madras ranks 
first, claiming more than 50 per cent, of the 
acreage and production, and is followed by 
Bombay and Hyderabad. The area under this 
crop in* 1940-41 was 8.8 million acres. In that 
year the yield was approximately 4 million 
acres. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil and 
is grown cliiefly in the Central l^ovinres, Bihar 
and United Provinces. The crop is grown for 
seed and not for fibre and therefore, ha.s develop- 
ed a shorter and branching habit of growth. 
The yield varies from 400 to 500 lbs. per acre. 
It is* grown chiefly for export. Since the out- 
break of the Second World War, the area under 
,,this crop has fallen considerably owing to the 
stoppage of exports. Tlie area under linseed 
was 3,600,(XK) acres with a yield of over 400,000 
tons in 1940-41. 

Snsamum (Gingelly) is grown all over India, 
in some placc.s it is grown ns a monsoon crop 
aud in others as a winter crop. In 1940-41, It 
occuided un area of 4,007,000 acres with a yield 
of 433,000 tons. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely aud attain a fair state 
of development. The area under rape and 
mustard, Including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
to 7 million acres annually. Production la 
1940-41 was 1,094,000 tons from an acreage of 
0,188,000 acres. A large portion of the crop 
is crushed locally for domestic consumption. 


Jute. — Jute fibre is obtained from two species 
of plants called Corchorus Capsularies and Chor- 
chorus Oiltorius respectively. The conditions 
required for jute cultivation are (a) high tem- 
perature, (6) deep soil of fairly fine texture, fc) 
rainfall of over 40 inches so distributed that 
while the* young plants have enough moisture to 
ensure good growth, the bulk of the fall takes 
place when the crop is mature and {d) suflicient 
supply of clear retting water. Its cultivation is 
confined almost entirely to Bengal, Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa and to a small extent In the United 
Provinces. 

The crop is sown broadcast, during February 
to May, on well prepared seed beds. It is com- 
monly weeded and thinned thrice. Four to five 
months after sowing, when the crop is about to 
flower, it is cUt. 

The plants often grow to a height of 12 feet or 
more. The plants are submerged under w-ater 
for retting, and when retting is complete, that Is 
in about ten to twenty days, tlie plants are re- 
moved. The fibre is then carefully separated 
from the stalk, washed and dried, when it is 
ready for being converted into various uses. 

India practically holds a monopoly of the pro- 
duction of raw jute. Attempts have been made 
and are still being made in different parts of the 
world to grow jute, but nowhere has it been 
possible to grow jute on such a scale as to break 
down the monopoly of India. 

Compulsory restriction of jute .'icrcage in 
Bengal came into force from the year 1941 and 
only 2,160,410 acres were put under jute during 
that year against 5,608,750 acres in the previous 
year. The areas under the crop during the 
year 1944, 1943 and 1912 was 2,059,555, 
2,639,275 and 3,332,555 acres respectively. 
According to the l.atest (iovernment statements, 
the total Yield during 1944, 191*3 and 1942 were 
'5,439,205- 7,004,410 and 9,061,565 bales 

respectively. 

The annual world consumption of the fibre In 
recent years varied from 79 to 125 lacs of bales of 
400 li)s. each, the average consTinq^tion being 
near ul>out 100 lacs of bales. .Shipping 
difficulties and other fa* tors arising out ot the 
war adversely affected tlio jute trade in 1944. 
There wnis, however, increased consumption of 
jute in India for war purposes. 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
the country chiefly, however, In Bengal, Biliar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are ot>talncd on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring is 
necessary. The seed Is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a tew inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them Irom the sun till they arc well estab- 
lished. The crop is very carefu!l\ wecdevl and 
' hoed. It is toppeti after attaining a height ui 
say, 2ft., and all suckers arc rctno\ cd. The cix>p 
ri^ns from February onwards awl is cut just 
before the leaves become brittle. The greater 
part of the tolwcco gro>vu in India is intended 
for flook<ih smoking and is coarse and heavy in 
flavour. Lighter kinds are also produced for 
cigar and cigarette manufacture. Of recent 
years there has been important devolpment in 
the production, in comiuerclnl quantities, of 
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better cmsllty ciuarette tobacco both In Madras 
and in Bihar. The area under tobacco in British 
India in 1940-41 was 11,25,000 acres as a^raiust 

11. 50. 000 acres in 193U-40. The total yield of 
dried leaf was 421,000 tons in 1940-41 as against 

449.000 tons in the preceding year. 

Live-stock Census. — The report on the 5th 

quinquennial Census of Live-stock in India, 
taken in .lanuary 1940, shows that there were 
then lu British India, excluding United Provinces. 
Biliar and Orissa, 110 million heads of 
bovine cattle, made up roughly of about 87 
million heads of oxen and 22 million heads of 
bulhiloes. 

For draught purposes cattle are mainly used 
everywhere though male buffaloes are impor- 
tant M draught animals in the rice tracts and 
damper parts of the country. For dairy purposes, 
the buffalo is important, the milk yield being 
high and the percentage of butter fat consider- 
ably above that In oow*i milk. The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadl buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surtl and Pandharpuri buffaloes of the Bombay 
Province. The cattle and buffalo population 
in India is abnormally high amounting to over 
60 per cent, of the himian population. The 
spread of cultivation lias dimiidshed the grazing 
grounds, insufficient fodder crops are rai^ and 
many of the cattle are small, ill-fed and ineffi- 
cient. Nevertheless the best Indian breeds 
have many merits. Of the draught types, the 
l>e8t known breeds are the Hissar (Punjab), 
Hansi (Punjab). Bhaganari(Baluclilstan), Ncllore 
(Madras), Amrit Mahal (Mysore), Kankrej 
(Gujarat), Kangayam (Madras), Kherigarh 
(U.P.), Malvi (U. 1.), Khillar (Deccan), Nimar 
( East KhandesU), and Dangi (Koukau). Amongst 
the best milking breeds arc : the Sahiwal 
(Punjab), the Gir (Kathiawar) and Sciudi 
(Sind). Of the dual-purjK)se {i.e. draught and 
milk combined) the bc-st known breeds are 
Hissar (Punjab), the Uatiana (Punjab and U.P.). 
the Tliar-Parkar (Sind), the Kankrej (Gujarat) 
and tlie Gir (Kathiawar). On the Government 
cattle-breeding farms pedigree herds are being 
built ux» and from tije.se selected bulhs are issued, 
preference being giveu to sjMJcial tireeding areas, 
to %illages which undertake to exclude ’scrub’ 
bulla and where serious effort-s to maintain a 
good strain of cow are made. Once e.staldished 
such breeding areas rapidly produce a supply (»f 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from GoveTiiment 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system is also working well in some 
tracts. 

Cattle Improvement.— India posseases some 
very fine breeds of cattle, each breed being 
peculiarly suited to the area to which it is Indi- 
genous. To mention some, there is the heavy 
iMt Kankrej breed in Gujarat, admirably suited 
to the sandy deep rutted roads found in 
tliii part. Then we have the Dangi or Kaia 
Kherfbom and bred in the hilly, heavy rainfall 
area of the western gliats. Kain and water logged 
conditloni do not affect this breed ; hideed, 
more the rain, the better it tnrivee. 
On the plateau of the Central Deccan, we have 
the Khillar, a light fast draught animal which 
thrives on very meagre pastures and it etseo- 
tlaiiy suited to the bard stony country In which 
it is reared. 


A good deal has been done for the improvement 
of cattle. The various Provinces have fanns 
on which pedigree bulls are bred and reared. 
These are placed out in suitable villages on a 
premium system. In the Province of Bombay, 
Herd Registers are maintained for 8 of the 
breeds of the Province, shows are held annually 
and progress is to be noticed in those areas 
In which such work lias been undertaken. In 
addition, the Bombay Live-stock Improvement 
Act of 1933, known as tlie ** Castration Act ** 
which is intended to prevent promiscuous 
breeding by undesirable male stock In the villages 
has now been apiJlied to 112 villages in the 
Province. 

Sheep Improvement. — It has been esti- 
mated that the number of sheep in India is 
in the neighbourhood of 44 crores and that the 
total quantity of wool produce is 84 crore pounds 
annually. The production of wool per sheep 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
In the North-West Frontier Province, Balu- 
chistan, Sind, the Punjab, United Provinces, 
Rajputana and Western India States, the annual 
production ijer sheep Is estimated at between 
3 • 1 lbs. to 4 ibs., while in the rest of the Provinces 
it does not exceed 1 lb. The average for the 
whole of India Is in the nelglibourhood of 1-9 lb. 
per sheep jjer year. This would indicate the 
vast scope for inerea.sing wool production. 

The improvement of finer qualities of wool 
has been engaging the attention of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research since 1933,, and 
a sy-stematic breeding on the five principal 
Indian lireeds of slieep was undertaken in the 
Punjab (Hissar), Madras (Ho.sur) and Bomba) 
(Poona), and promising results have been 
achieved. 'J'lje Wool Analy.sls Laboratory in 
Poona has systematised the methods of valuation 
of llceces for selective breeding and further 
research on wool fibre and its rclaiion to sheep 
breeding is being carried out and successful 
results extended in tije districts. 

Dairying. — India Is still far behind other 
countries tb the matter of dal^ farming and 
in the retail dairy business. This is mainly 
dne to the climatic conditions of the country 
and the vast ui.stanccs t » be covered In trans- 
iting milk. Tlie only solution seems to be 
operative dairy produce, handling and sale 
I societies. Dairy fanning in India Is at present, 
a cottage industry, each household producing a 
few pounds of milk ; at present this niUk is con- 
verted by very wasteful metiiods into products 
that can be stored and transported long dis- 
tances, such »s ghee, (clarified butter), country 
butter, and Khawa, a desiccated whole milk 
produced by ijoiling milk and evaporating the 
water contents until a solid mass is obtained. 

Each Province has Ita Agricultural College 
where Dairying In all its aspects is taught, and for 
higher training in this subject, there is the 
Impirlai Institute of Animal Husbandry and 
Dairying. A good deal of research Is ittU 
m cestary. 

'J’lic iuitter trade has improved considerably 
of late years. In cities pasteurizing plants for 
the retail milk trade are gradually Increasing. 
Milk Is now sold in sealed ijolMes : this trade, 
however, is small. The Indian milk cootumer 
in large cities still demands his milk just prior to 
consumption. Unlike the two deliveries of milk 
In other countries, tln^ milk producer In our large 
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cttleihM toddiver milk abontStlmei a day; 
this natoraUy makes milk more expensive. 
India la exp^eneing the same dlfflenltles as 
other countries when milk was produced In the 
cities (I.S.) the destruction of cows and calves 
In the cities when dry. 

The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are ^ven 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma. 

Animal Hasbandry.'—DetaiU of the steps 
taken and progress made in the control of disease 
and improvement of stock are given in a biennial 
review of animal husbandry in India. 

The control of contagious diseases of live-stock 
in India is carried out by the Civil Veterinary 
Departments in the Provinces and major Indian 
States. The staffs of these departments are* 
for the most part, recruited from among the 
graduates of Indian Veterinary Colleges of 
which there are five, vie., one each at Lahore, 
Patna, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The 
chief research centre Is the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute at Mukteswar in the United 
Provinces and its branch at Izatnagar, near 
Bareilly. 'Phis institute Is maintained by the 
Government of India and has recently been 
coni^iderably expanded, the latest additions 
being a poultry researdi station and a nutrition 
institute. A certain amount of research is 
also conducted at the Provincial Colleges. 

1 ti addition to research, the Imperial Veterinary 
ll( search Institute also manufactures large 
<iuan titles of sera and vaccines for the use of 
the Provlucial Departments in their fight against 
disease and until recently was the only manu- 
facturing centre for these products. Serum 
lastitutes have, however, been opened in recent 
years at Madras and Bangalore, mainly for the 
manufacture of biological products for the 
use of the Madras and Mysore Civil Veterinary | 
Departments respectively. ' 

The chief diseases that the Civil Veterinary '■ 
Departments have to deal with are glanders ‘ 
and Surra in equines, and rinderpest, foot and < 


month disease, hesmorrhagio Septicssmla, black 
quarter and anthrax in ruminants while tuber- 
culosis, Johne's disease and contagious abortion 
are assuming greater importance than in the 

S ast. Glanders and Surra are both scheduled 
iseases under the glanders and fracy act. 
Glanders is incurable but surra can now be 
successfully treated with Naganol. This disease 
(surra) also affects camels, cattle and dogs 
and in recent years its importance as a bovine 
disease has been more widely recognised. 

Of the diseases of ruminants mentioned, aU, 
with the exception of foot and mouth disuse, 
can now be controlled either by the inoculation 
of protective sera or by vaccination. 

The successful manufacture of anthrax 
** spore ** vaccine at Mukteswar is another 
advance of great importance in the fight against 
live-stock disease in India. 

Indian poultry are also subject to several 
contagious diseases. The dreaded “ Ranikhet'* 
disease is fairly wide-spread and its ravages 
have seriously interfered with the poultry 
Industry. So far no treatment, either curative 
or prophylactic, has proved successfnl and 
the application of strict hygienic measures still 
remains the chief method of controlling it. 
Fowl pox and Fowl cholera vaccines are available 
for the protection of poultry against those 
diseases. 

The introduction of disease into India Is 
controlled by the application of the **Live-stock 
Importation Act*' at all ports at which the 
landing of animals is permitted. 

In addition to their duties in connection with 
disease control, the Civil Veterinary Departments 
also conduct the treatment of animals in 
I hospitals and dispensaries. The institutions 
'are for the most part maintained by Local 
I Boards with financial assistance from Govern- 
* ment, the professional staff usually being 
i provided by the Governments. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


Africulfural Pr<wreM. — The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with In the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- 
mission at long ago as ISfifi made the first proposal 
for a sejMrate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural ttatlstlca and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commisaion of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the posslbUlUes of agricultural develop- 
ment revived Interest In the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in we Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture bore 
fruit eventually. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themeelvee at first with agrloultnral 
Btatistios but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet In 1871. Poona In 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur In 1888 : there were various 
sporadic aitempU at agrioaltural Improvament 
hut no real begmnlng was made until technical 
agricultural ottoen were appointed. In 
1801, the ftfit Inepeetor-General of Agricul- 


ture was appointed and In the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1908. The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
exutence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curson whose famous despatch of 1908 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1005. That scheme provided for 
a central researc h institute at Pusa, completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
Institutes and an experimental farm in 
each Important agricultural tract. The Indian 
Agricultural Service was constituted In 1906. 
Stnee that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research institntiona 
and for certain matters connected with the 
disease# and pesta of plants and animals. 
The Imperial Sugarcane- breeding station at 
Cioimbalore Is yet another branch of the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute. 
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Parallel devalopmento took place in the 
provklon made for mattere connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Mukteswar 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
reeearch insUtute which also manufactures 
protaotiTS sera and yaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1801 and 
unUl 1912 was under the control of the Inspector- 
Gkmeral. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1910, the Oovesument of India 
continuing to finance and control the Mukteswar 
Reeearch Institute and its branch station at 
Isatnagar (Bareilly). 

Recent Profrese. — ^As now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringli^ir the results of the ap- 
plication of scient'f to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and reeearch institutes ->at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators* 

THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF 

In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the most 
important problem with which they had been 
confronted was that of devising some method 
of infusing a different spirit into the whole 
organisation of agricultural research in India 
and of bringing about the realisation on the part 
of research workers in this country tliat they 
are working to an end which cannot be reached 
uplasa they regard themselves as partners in a 
common enterprise. They had found not only 
a lack of sttfficiently close touch between the 
PuM Reeearch Institute and the provincial 
agricultural departments but also between the 
provincial dep^mente themselves. After des- 
{uibing the way in which similar difflcultloi 
had been overcome in Canada, the United 
States and Australia and dismissing as inadequate 
the constitution of crop committees on the 
model of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
or the constitution of a quasi-independent 
governing body for Pusa on which the provincial 
ai^cultural departments and non-official inter- 
ests would be represented, the Commission 
proposed the establishment of an Imperial 
Cisincil of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would be 
to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricultural, 
huaoding veterinary, research in India and to 
link It with agricultural research in other parte 
of the British Empire and in foreign countries. 
It would make arrangements for the training 
of research workers, would set as a clearing 
house of Information In regard not only to 
resell^ but also to agricultural and veterinary 
matters generally and would take over the 
pnbileation work at present carried out by the 
Imperial Agriooitarai Department. The Com- 
mlsmu proposed that the Council should be 
sotroked with the administration of a non- 
lapsing fund of Be. 50 lakhs to which additions 
aimui^ be timde from time to time as financial 
eoadItloDs permit. Its Cbairman shonld be an 
ezperteneed administrator with a knowledge, if 


own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, ^ere scientific 
resesreh is translated into field practice, demon- 
stration and seed farms and seod stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. The 
latest available figure regarding the area under 
improved varieties of crops in British India was 
approximately 23 00 million acres. These 
figures by no means represent the whole extent 
to which improved strains have replaced old 
varieties as it is almost Impossible to gauge the 
full extent of the “ natural spread " of improved 
varieties. Improved methocls of cultivation and 
manuring are steadily spreading, work te in pro- 
gress on most of the major crojM and each year 
brings new triumphs. 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to the agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the marketing 
of agricultural produce. A central marketing 
section has been established under the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. It works 
in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed in the various provinces. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

possible, of Indian conditions and. In addition, 
there should be two other whole-time members 
of the Council for agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry rmpectlvelv. The Commission suggest- 
ed that the Council should consist of thlify-slx 
members, In addition to the Chairman and the 
two whole-time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respect- 
ively and five would be nominated by the Council 
for the approval of the Goverument of India. 
The Council would largely work through a Stand- 
ing Finance Committee and sub-committees. 
A provincial committee should be established in 
each major province to work in close co-operation 
with It. The advisory duties of the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India would be 
taken over by the Chairman and whole-time 
members of the Research Council, his adminis- 
trative duties being taken over by a whole-time 
Director of the Fusa Institute. 

ConstitiitioB of tbs Council. — In a Resolution 
Issued on May 23, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opioloo 
that the proposals of the JR^ovai Commission 
were, on the whole, admirabV designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of wbica 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Asssmbly should 
be deprived of Sts normal oonstitutkmal control 
over an activity which affects the staple Industry 
of India. They had, therefore, decided that the 
central organ Isatlan should be divided Into two 
parts, a Oovemlng Body which would have the 
management of ail the affairs and funds of the 
Council snblef^t to the limitation in regard to 
and control of funds which Is mentionea below 
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nnd an Advisory Board the funotions of which 
would be to examine all proposals in connection 
with the scientific objects or the Council which 
might be submitted to the Ooverning Body, 
to report on their feasibility and to advise on 
any other questions referred to it by the Govern- 
ing Body. The Governing Body would consist- 
of the Member of the Governor- General's Council 
in charge of the portfolio of Agriculture, who 
would be ex-officrU Chairman, the Principal 
Administrative Officer of the Council, who would 
be ex-ojjieio Vice-Chairman, one representative 
of the Council of State, two representatives 
of the Begisiativc Assembly, one representative 
of the Buropean Business community elected 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
tndia, one representative of the Indian business 
community elected by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two repre- 
sentatives elected by the Advisory Board, the 
Secretary to the Govt, of India in the Dept, 
responsible for the administration of Agriculture, 
the Financial Adviser, I.C.A.ll. and such other 
persons as the Governor-General In Council might 
from time to time appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist of all those 
whose Inclusion In the Council was recommended 
by the Eoyal Commission with the exception of 
the representatives of the Central Legislature 
and the representatives of the European and 
Indian 'bommerclal communities, who, under the 
modified scheme, would be members of the 
Governing Body. In view of their exclusion 
from the Advisory Board, the university re- 

J )re8entatlon would be increased from three to 
our and the scientific representation by the 
addition of the Director of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, a representative of the 
Forest Kesearcb Institute, Dehra Dun. and a 
representative elected by the Indian Beaearch 
Fund Association. A representative of the Co- 
operative Movement would alto be added. The 
Principal Administrative Otficer to the Council 
would be 4x-oJBicio Chairman of the Advisory 
Board. 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Ks. 50 lakhs recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Its. 25 lakhs, of which Ks. 16 lakhs would be 
paid in 1929-30, aupplemeuted by a fixed mini- 
mum grant annually. The annual grant would be 
Its. 7*25 lakhs, of which Ks. 9 lakhs would be 
devoted to the furtherance of the scientific 
objects of the Council uud the remaining Ks. 2’ 25 
lakhs to the cost of its staff and secretariat. 
The Council would have an entirely free hand In 
regard to the expenditure of the grants made to 
it for scientific purposes subject to the condition 
that no liability in respect of such matters as 
leave or pension contributions after the research 
lor which the grant had been given would be 
incurred. 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be coostl- 
luted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
recommended by the Koyal Commission but 
should be registered under the Keglstration of 
Societies Act, XXI of 1800. In pursuance of 
I his dscisloa, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla In June, 


1929, to consider the terms of a memorandum 
of association and the Kules and Kegulations. 
At that meeting, It was announced that His 
Exalted Highness the Kizara’s Government had 
offered a donation of Ka. 2 lakhs to the funds 
of the Council. This offer was gratefully accept- 
led and tlie Eevenue Member of the ftizam's 
Government has been added to the Governing 
Body, the Directors of Agriculture and of 
Veterinary Services becoming members of the 
Advisory Board. Since then donations of one 
takh each, payable in 20 equal annual instalments, 
have been made by the Mysore, Baroda, Cochin, 
Travancore and Kashmir States and each 
nominates one representative to the Governing 
Body of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board. The Bhopal State 
was admitted as a constituent member of 
the Council on payment of a donation of 
Ks. 60,000 in 20 equal annual instalments and 
was allowed tlie same representation on the 
Council as has been granted to the other consti- 
tuent States. The Gwalior State has also become 
a constituent member of the Council on payment 
of a donation of Ks. one lakh in not more than 5 
annual instalments and has been allowed the 
usual representation. 

By a Resolution of August 4, 1930, the Secre- 
tariat of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research was constituted a Department of the 
Government of India. This arrangement was 
ended by a Resolution of January 15, 1989, 
and connection between the Government of 
India and tlie Council Secretariat Is now through 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
In the same Resolution it was announced that 
the two Expert Officers of the Council w’ould 
henceforth be designated Agricultural Commis- 
sioners with the Government of India and Animal 
Husbandry Commissioner with the Government 
of India, respectively. 

A measure of far-reaching importance to the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research wm 
the introduction by the Government of India in 
the Central Legislative Assembly of the Agricul- 
tural Protiuce Cess Bill on March 1, 1940. It was 
passed with certain amendments by Both Houses 
of the Central Legislature and received the assent 
of the Governor-General on April 15, 1940. The 
object of the Act is to finance the general research 
programme of the Council by levying a cess of 
I per cent, ud valorem on the following commo- 
dities;—!. Bones; 2. Bristles; 3. Butter; 
4. Cereals other than rice and wheat ; 6. Drugs ; 
6. Fibre for brushes ; 7, Fish : 8 Fruit ; 9. 
Ghee; 10. Hides, raw ; li. Manures; 12. Oil- 
cakes; 13. Pulses; 14. Seeds; 16. Skins, 
raw; 16. Spices; 17. Tobacco unmanufac- 
tured ; is. Vegetables ; 19. Wheat ; 20. 

Wheat flour ; 21. Wool, raw. The cost of the 
Council’s office. Sugarcane research and work 
relating to the organisation of the Marketing of 
Agricultural Produce would continue to be finan- 
ced directly from the Central Revenues as before. 
It is hoped that, placexl in a more secure financial 
position and endowed with a larger and niore 
stable income, which would comparatively be 
unaffected by the financial vlcisaitudes of 
Central Government, the Council would be able 
to plan and execute a long term research mo- 
gramme without being worried by financial di^ 
Acuities. The proceeds of tlie cess are expected 
to yield la a normal year about Ks. li lakhs. 
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Ptrsoniitl. — In addition to the 16 
membm including 8 nominees of Indian States, 
the Governing Body included at the commence- 
ment of 1946 the following gentlemen ; — 

The Hon'ble Mr. Hosain Imam, elected by 
the Council of State; Ft. Sri Krishna Butt 
Paliwal, and Mohamed Azhar Ali, M.L.A., 

elected by the Legislative Assembly ; B. Scherre 
and N. G. Apte, representing the business 
community; Mr. K.G. Allam and Sir Datar bingh. 
dected by the Advisory Board, and the following 
members appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council : — The Advisers in charge of agricul- 
ture, to the Governors of Madras, h^mbay, U. F., 
Bihar and C. P. ; and Be wan Bahadur Sir 
T. Vijayaraghavacharya, K.B.E. The Chairman 
of the Cpuncil Is the Hon'ble Member of the 
Council of His Excellency the Governor-General 
for the time being in charge of the portfolio 
of Agriculture, the Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh. 


Fice-CAairman R. Stewart, o.i.B., I.A.S. 
Secretary : — M. S. Kondhawa. 

Aamtant Secretary : — Bal Saheb S, C. 

Sarkar, b.a. 

Animal Husbandry Commissioner with the 
Qovernmevt of India : — Major Graham 
Williamson, o.b.e., M. 11 . 0 .V..S. 

Assisiant Agricultural Commieeionsr B. 

S. Kadam, m.bc., Ph. D. (Cornell.) 

Assisiant Animal Husbandry Commissioner - 
S. K. Sen, B.sc., m.r.o.v.s. 

Agricultural Marketing AdHser : — D. R. 
Sethi, I. A. 8. 

Director^ Imperial Institute of Sugar Techno- 
logy, Caumpore : — B. C. Srivastava, B.sc., o.b.i. 

Statistician : — Dr. P. V. Sukhatme, D.Sc., 
ph.D. (Lond.). 

Editor, Council’s Journal : — H. K. Sen, M. A. 
Officer-in-Charge, Animal Husbandry Bureau : 
— K. P. R. Kartha, b.a. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 

IN INDIA. 


In view of the importance of agricultural 
marketing as an aid to the general economic 
recovery of the country, the Government of 
India decided to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions made by the Royal Commission on Agri- 
enlture and generally endorsed by the Centra] 
Banking Enquiry Committee regarding 
marketing surveys. After consultation with 
Provincial Governments, it was decided that 
the first step should be the appointment of 
a highly qualified and experienced marketing 
expert with practical knowledge of agriculture 
marketing in other countries. 

Ontral Agricoltural Marketiof Dept. — 

In accordance with tliis decision, the office of the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govt, 
of lndia« which has since been redesignated as 
the Central Agricultural Marketing Department, 
was constituted with effect from Ist January 
1036, at Delhi with Mr. A, M. Livingstone as 
the first Agricultural Marketing Adviser. After 
more than six years of useful activities in India, 
during which period he was the guiding spirit 
of the marketing organisation all over India 
he relinquished charge of his office, on the I7th 
March, 1941. The present incubment of the 

r of Agricultural Marketing Adviser is 
D. R. Sethi, c.i.K., I.a.s., who also holds 
in addition the post of Agricultural Production 
Adviser to the Government of India. 

The post of Deputy Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India which had 
been added on to the Department in July 1940 
but was held in abeyance since March 1041, 
was also revived about the same time and Khan 
Bahadur A. B. Malik, h.a., b.sc. (Edin.), Senior 
Marketing Officer, Bengal (now redesignated 
as Director of Agricultural Marketing, Bengal) 
was appointed to it. Since about the middle of 
March 1046, K h an Bahadur A. R. Malik is 
carrying on the current duties of the pr>8t of 
AgdculUnai Marketing Adviser vice Mr. D. B. 
Sethi who has proceeded on leave. The staff 
now consists of a Deputy Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser who carries cm the duties of the Agricuf 


turai Marketing Adviser, two Senior Marketing 
Officers, four Marketing Officers, one Supervising 
Officer (Grading Stations) and fifteen Assistant 
Marketing Officers. The commencement of the 
year 1943 also saw the Department bilmcated 
at two stations, viz., Delhi and Ajmer, major 
part being shifted to the latter place to release 
accommodation for war Offices In Delhi. 

With the help of suitable subsidies from 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
the Provincial Governments established similar 
organisations in their respective areas and have, 
in some cases, further added to their staffs to 
meet the growing demand for developmental 
work of a practical nature. Certain leading 
Indian States have also co-operated by appoint- 
ing full-time officers in their States and over 200 
States have nominated officers to deal with 
marketing questions. In Provinces and States 
which have no Senior Marketing Officers the 
Director of Agriculture supervises the work of 
the markefting section. The Central Marketing 
Staff are responsible for the survey work In a 
large number of States which do not have staffs 
of their own. They also have to advise and 
assist the local marketing staffs in carrying out 
their work. 

i Marlwtiiig Sebuns.— The Marketing 

Scheme was originally sanctioned ttx a period 
of five years and the new organisation was 
given the two-fold task of (1) carrying out 
marketing surveys and puDlishing lepOits 
I describing in detail the present system of 
marketing of some of the more important 
agricultural and animal husbandry products 
with recommendations regarding the lines of 
future improvement and (ii) drawing up suitable 
grade specifications after examining the chemical 
and physical characteristics of market samples 
of such commodities and testing their working 
under practical conditions. 

Apart from the Report on the Cold atamge 
and Transport of Perishable Produce in Delhi 
which was iMued in 1937, all India Marketing 
Survey Reports in respect of wheat, Unseed, 
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eggs* tobacco, grapes, coffee, potatoes, milk, 
groundnuts, rice, nides, sugar, citrus fruits 
markets and lairs, co-operative marketing, lac 
skins, coconuts and cashewnuts have already 
been published, while the reports on bananas, 
sheep and goats, fish, cattle, barley and gram are 
expected to be released shortly. The reports 
on some other commodities, viz., rapeseed, 
mustard and torla, wool and hair, stone and 
small fruits malxe and millets, castor seed, 
sannhemp, ghee and other milk products, 
aesamum and nlger seeds, fibres, meat and 
poultry are in different stages of prefiaration 
and some of these are very nearly complete. 
A “ Handbook on the Quality of Indian Wool,*' 
which Is intended to serve as a guide to wool 
meroliants and persons interested in wool and a 
“ Preliminary Guide to Indian Pish, Fisheries and 
Methods of Fishing and “Curing” have also 
been published. It is also proposed to take up 
shortly the drafting of a survey report on 
mangoes and to bring the data in the wheat 
report up-to-date by issuing a suitable supple- 
ment. 

About the beginning of 1043 a rapid survey 
was also undertaken in respect of certain, 
vegetables (peas, beans, cabrage, caulifloww, 
tomato^ and carrots) and certain important 
pulses Including in particular, arhar. The 
vegetable survey was completed and the report 
thereon submitted to Government. The draft- 
ing of the report on pulses will be taken up 
shortly. Under instnictions from the Go\‘t. of 
India rapid surveys were also conducted about 
the same period in regard to (i) bones and bone- 
meais, and (u) Jndian requirements of agricui- 
tural implements and machinery and the 
relevant reports prepared. In 1944, the Depart- 
ment also carried out a rapid surs'ey of milk 
production in Delhi province in connection 
with a scheme for the supply of milk to Govern- 
ment servants in Delhi and New Dchli. 


of prescribed grade designations applied to r 
schedule products. As a result of consultation 'l- 
with provincial governments and representative | 
trade and manufacturing interests, further | 
commodities were added to the schedule to the f. 
Act, which now includes fruits, vegetables, eggs, $ 
daily produce, tobacco, coffee, hides and skins, | 
fruit products, ata, oilseeds, vegetable oils r 
^Including hydrogenated oils and vegetable ( 
fats), cotton, rice, lac, wheat, sann hemp, ^ 
sugarcane gur (jaggery), myrobalans and burn. 
The grading and marking rules in respect of 
most of these commodities have been duly ; 
prepared and notified. Tentative grade speef* 
noations and rules for several varieties of rice 
and fruits have also been drawn up. Several 
Indian States have adopted similar legislation 
and are applying the AOMARE to the com- 
modities graded in their areas. 

j The development of trading on the basis of 
the standard methods of grading is definitely 
“ catching on ”. In the early stages, experi- 
mental grading stations are operated on the 
basis of provisional standards ; subsequently 
the process of grading and marking Is done 
commercially on a voluntary basis by packers 
holding a Certificate of Authorisation issued 
by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser. The 
authorised packer may be the primary producer 
or co-operative society or an association of 
primary producers, village collectors and pro- • 
cessors or the individual larger packer or manu- 
facturer holding a key position in the process of 
distribution. 

By the close of the year 1944, the standardised 
grading and marking of the many commodltiei 
referred to above was being carried out com- ; 
mercially at some 263 centres. During 1944 
alone more than Rs. 813 lakhs worth of produce 
were sold under the Agmark as compared with 
about 549 lakhs in the previous year as per 
details below * 


Celd Storafc Transport. — With a view to 
studying the commercial possibilities of cold 
storage transport of perishable products like 
fruits, etc., certain refrigerated transport triads 
were conducted during 1940-41 on two N.W.R. 
cold storage wagons. All-India survey work 
on cold storage was also carried out in part 
during that period. In view, however, of the 
recent transport difficulties and the consequent 
shortage of wagons, the experiment and survey 
on cold storage has had to be postponed for the 
present. j 

Grading and Marking. — In discussing 
steps which might be taken tc improve the 
general level of quality the Royal Commission 
thought that organised trade associations in 
India could give great assistance in applying 
effective pressure to secure Improved quality 
from the producers. This view was fully borne 
out by the preliminary marketing surveys and 
two general lines of action were decided upon : 
first, the physical grading and packing of com- 
modities such as fruits, eggs, etc., on the basis 
of statutory standards and, secondly, the 
standardisation of contract terms for staples 
such as cereals and oilseeds. The former 
involved legislation and the Agricultural 
Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, 1937, was] 
passed in February 1937, for defining standards 
of quality and methods of marking in respect! 


Name of cammoditr/. Value of produce graded. 



1943. 

1044. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Ghee 

3,38,37,176 

5,70,83,462 

Hides 

14,11,083 

10.73,572 

Eggs 

18,06,578 

17,07,112 

Tobacco 

9,71,298 

18^55,290 

Ata . . 

9,37,495 

76,892 

Rice 

3,48,417 

22,96,176 

Edible oils . . 

11,21,699 

16,67,460 

Sugarcane gur 

3,13,768 

80,609 

CotUm 

63,18,019 

55,82,799 

Fruits and vegetables 

4,67,797 

3,01,858 

Fruit products 

3,33.504 

4,73,814 

Butter 

24,98,666 

29,73.036 

Seedlac 



Bura 

1,82,649 

80,675 

Sannhemp . . 

45,60.742 

60,62,000 

Potatoes 

16,366 


Total 

5,46,26,157 

8,13,13,255 


It win Incidentally be seen from the above 
statement that the grading scheme has held : 
tta own satisfactorily in spite of abnormal ;; 
circumstances created by the war such as f 
scarcity, transport and movement restdotiona, 
etc. To some extent a substantial military | 
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|d«mand wae responsible for keeping up the the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) 

[ progress in the grading of commodities like Act, 1987. In order to ensure that grading is 
ghee, butter and ^gs. Grading of ghee recorded done correctly and in accordance with the Act 
a sharp expansion in the United Provinces in and the Kules, a special inspectorate staff 
1944 mainly because of a decision of the consisting of one Chief Inspector and 7 Inspec- 
fc Provincial Government to ban all exports tors has been appointed at stations at Benares, 
Pof ghee out of the Provinces except for a Calcutta, Yizianagram and Bombay. The 
IJUtnited quantity of Agmark graded ghee for major portion of the cost of this staff is recovered 
t clviUan consumption in areas normally catered from the trade by means of a charge of six annas 
Jfor by the United Provinces. The United per bale. The Vice-President of the London 
I Provinces Ctovernment have also fixed higher Hemp Association visited India towards the 
[ prices for Agmark graded mustard oil as against close of 1944 and discussed the scheme with 
sthe imgrad^ oil. The grading output of this the Agricultural Marketing Adviser and the 
iocmmiodity is therefore on the increase. It Inspectorate staff. As a result of these discus- 
H noteworthy that this principle of standardising slons, certain modifications in the scheme will 
vthe qualities of commodities subject to substan- shortly be carried out so as to ensure harmonious 
■Ual inter-and Intra-provincial movements Is working. 

becoming increasingly popular. The Bihar in the beginning of 1944 a conference of 
Govt, are now following the example of the tobacco interests convened at Guntur decided 
United Provinces Government and are exploring tliat the quality of exports of all types of tobacco 
the possibilities of adopting similar arrange- from India should be controlled and that no 
ments in respect of the marketable and export- tobacco should be exported on consignment 
Able surplus of ghee and mustard oil in that account unless it conformed to Agmark speciftca- 
province. The egg grading scheme is alM tions. In pursuance of these recommendations 
progressing satisfactorily and a proposal to an inspectorate staff consisting of one Chief 
reduce the number of grades for hen and duck inspector and 8 Inspectors has recently been 
eggs to three only so as to facilitate rapid created for checking the quality of the exportable 
marketing has been engaging attention recently. Agmark graded tobacco but the extent of 
An interesting experiment for marking the date application of compulsory quality control is 
of on the shell of graded eggs was initiated gtiU under consideration. The Inspectorate 

at Delhi and was attended uith a fair amount jg expected to start functioning very shortly. 
Ot success. It is proposed to adopt the principle it be set up at Guntur, an important 
on a wider scale as soon as circumstances permit. Virginia tobacco centre, and its entire cost 
Staides like rice and ata being in short supply ^ from the grant of Ks. 10 lakhs per 
due to war conditions have, however, recentlv annum made to the Imperial Council of Amricul- 
gone down in the grading scale. Towards the tural Eesearch by the Government of India out 
dose of 1943 an experiment was initiated in of the excise duty on tobacco. Similar proTOsals 
Madras Province to grade rice according to ad for compulsory grading of the several Iclnds 
hoe war quklitv specifications and to link up of fruit juices and products, sponsored in oon- 
such grading with the activities of the local eulUtion with a representative conference held 
Civil Supplies Department. The scheme in May 1944, are also expected to take shape 
expanded cou-slderably but bad to be closed shortly. It is proi)osed to work the scheme in 
down towards the close of 1944 due to low pusuance of the powers conferred by the 
arrivals in the market of good quality rice. Defence of India EuIqs by means of a suitable 
The Department also decided recently to order. 

abandon the ala grading scheme as it was not Inspection of Gradod Product. — In order 
considered to be of direct benefit to the pro- to ensure adequate control of quality and proper 
iducen. The view has generally been adopted grading, several persons in the provinces and 
that as far as possible the grading of commod- States were authorised by the Agricultural 
iUes, the quality of Which could not be verified Marketing Adviser to inspect graded produce 
by definite chemical tests, should not be allowed and grading centres. The co-operation of 
to expand on any considerable scale. An agricultural, veterinary and allied departments 
€|Eception has, however, been made in regard in all provinces was sought for in this connection 
to commodities like fruits and vegetables, and several of their ofiloers were provided with 
sugarcane gur and tmra, when graded by produ- the necessary authority to inspect grading 
eers* organisations only. The task of assisting stations and graded produce. Arrangements 
the formation of such organisations is also being have also been made (or controHing the quality 
|>ttnnicd vigorously. of graded produce by systeraatioaliy analysing 

Special mention should be made liere of samples collected by the Inspecting staff both 
the scheme for the grading and marking of froin the packers* premises as well as from the 
sannhemp introduced towards the close of 1942. markets. Nearly 10,000 samples of ghee and 
The scheme was drawn up as a result of com- Quite a large number of edible oil samples were 
btainta received from the Hemp Controller analysed at the Central Control Laboratory, 
01 the United Kingdom regarding the low Cawnpore, during the calendar year 1944. 
qoaltty of exports of hemp from India. The Several samples of graded gur, bura, butter 
Kheme follows the general lines of all other and fruit products are being periodically 
fading schemes under the Agmark in that analysed at the Imperial Agricultural Eesearch 
grading Is done by authorised psickers holding Institute and three Assistant Chemists have 
dorttficates of authorisation issued by tlie b®®® appointed for the purpose, 
dgricultaral Market^ Adviser to the Govt. In the earlier stages, the analysis of ata samples 
of India. The Govt, of India have, by a was being done by the Cereallst, Agricultural 
aotlficaUon under the Sea Costoms Act, prohi- College, Lyallpur, and to a limited extent by the 
Mted the export of sinnhemp not graded under Agiicultural Chemist to the Government of 
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the Central Provinces. In 1943, an Ata Analyst 
was appointed to assist the Oereallst at Lyallpur 
in this work. A Rice Analyst was also added 
to the headquarters staff and the entire analytical 
work on rice samples was made over to him. 
For the purpose of keeping a vigilant watch 
on the quality of Agmark eggs put in Delhi 
market, an Egg Grading Demonstrator has also 
been appointed and the number of stale eggs 
put on the market has decreased considerably. 

The exercise of (luality control by examination 
of samples at these laboratories naturally involves 
a certain amount of unavoidable expenditure. 
This is partly offset by the sale of AGMARK 
labels to authorised packers. It was, however, 
observed that the Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937, under which such 
recoveries were being made, did not permit the 
levy of any further charges than what the labels, 
etc., were costing to the Department. In order, 
therefore, that a portion, if not the whole, of the 
inspection cost could be recovered from the 
packers who were the chief beneficiaries from the 
grading scheme, the Act was amended in about 
the middle of 1943 so as to permit recoveries on 
labels for this purpose as well as for arranging 
any special publicity with regard to particular 
commodities. In the early stages, before the 
grading of a particular commodity has passed 
the experimental stage and proved its merit, 
it has not always been found possible to get the 
packers to agree to contribute in this way. 
Steps are being taken, however, to make quality 
control as far as possible self-supporting, 
IMirticularly with regard to commodities mainly 
produced for export, e.g., sannhemp, or commodi- 
ties like ghe€, the grading of which has now 
become definitely established. The principle 
(»f recovering a part of the cost of quality control 
has also been extended to the commodities, 
(‘dible oils, fruit products, rice, butter (and 
vanaspati which is not, however, l)eing graded). 

The fairly rapid expansion in the grading of 
ghf€ from year to year has also committed the 
Department to ensure that projau arrangements 
are instituted or existing ones stilfenetl in order 
to provide for an unfailing che(*k on the quality 
of the graded products, ('ertaln new measures 
have accordingly bwn Instituted to giiard against 
justifiable criticism in this regard. Firstly, 
rigorous tests have been introduced for examin- 
ing the purity of ghee and ensuring its freedom 
from adulteration. A ptfilcy 01 making the 
chemists at the laboratories of authorised 
packers as government servants so as to ensiure 
that they are free from possible influences 
lias also been initiated, the experiment being, 
liowever, confined to the Ifnited Provinces for 
the present. At a conference of ghee packers 
held on the 2l8t April 1946, the proposed 
measures have generally been agreed to and the 
(‘onferenco have further agreed to a proportionate 
increase in the chargea levied on graded ghee 
so as to make the scheme self-supporting. 


on this basis, unanimous support was not 
forthcoming, owing partly to the existence of an ; 
excessive number of small futures " trading . 
agsociations scattered all over the country ana 
partly to the opposition of one or two inmortant I 
trading institutions and certain influential 
exporting and importing interests. ^ 

With a view to bringing about uniformity ' 
in the different contract terms for wheat and 
linseed (Including the Standard Contract) 
adopted by the trade, an Informal Conference 
of the representatives of 3 Important trade 
associations of Bombay was convened io 
February 1941. Besides suggesting certain 
changes in the tolerances and limits of rejection 
for damaged, slightly damaged and shrivelled 
grains, the Conference made 2 important recom- 
mendations, eiz., that (1) 25 tons should be 
adopted as an alternative to 600 maunds as the 
minimum unit of transaction, and (2) that the 
Cwt. should be adopted as an alternative to the 
maund as the unit of quotation. In the case of 
linseed, the Conference further suggested that the 
cleaning charge under “ Refraction " should be 
lowered. These latter suggestions were cir- 
culated to the trade interests concerned and they 
have been accepted. 

In the case of wheat, it has been decided to 
amend the Standard Contract for wheat as 
finally agreed to in 1938 and thereby implement ' 
the above-mentioned recommendations. 

The Standard Groundnut Contract was 
examined at the Bombay Conference. 1941, and 
several minor changes were suggested. These 
were afterwards circulated to the trade Interests 
concerned. As regards Hand Picked Selected 
Groundnuts (kernels and nuts in shell), the 
Contract terms agreed to at a Conference held In 
1940, were further revised and accepted by 2 
leading trade associations of Bombay. Three 
leading exporters of groundnuts in Madras 
adopted the Standard Groundnut Contract 
from the beginning of 1942 and they have 
reported that the Contract terms have been 
readily accepted both by the sellers and pur- 
chasing agents and that they worked very well 
during the period of adoptitm. The question 
of enforcing the standard contract terms for 
groundnuts by legislation was examined at a 
conference of groundnut interests convened at 
Bombay in August 1944 under the joint auspices 
i>f the Central Agricultural Marketing Depart- 
ment and the imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. The conference agreed upon the 
various terms except in regard to driage and 
methods for estimating it, and recommended 
that the point be examined by the Oilsetxis 
Committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and till then the driage clause may be 
omitted. It was also felt that the trade should 
adopt the standard contract terms voluntarily, 
compulsion being introduced only if the trade 
fail to do so. 


Standard Contract T«rm«. — The lAandard 
Contracts terms for wheat and linseed, were 
finally agreed to by the Grain and Oilseeds 
Conference, 1938, and similar terms for ground- 
nuts were settled at an informal Conference held 
at Bombay In January 1939. A fairly satis- 
factory measure of agreement has been obtained 
regarding the adoption of the terms and while 
certain trading associations have started trading 


Standard Containers. — For most commodities 
the containers used in India are very vari- 
able in size. Owing to their fragile nature 
the contents are subject to appreciable damage 
which also varies in extent. To overcome these 
difficulties, trials on a commercial scale were 
j carried out in Madras, Tranvancore, Bengal, 
the PunUb, the North-West Frontier Province, 
I Assam, Mmpur State, United Provinces, etc.. 
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with boxes of Btandard patterns for use in transit 
of eggs and fruits. Careful records were kept 
of the results for comparing the standard and 
Uie ordinary containers. 

In the Travancore experiment conducted 
during 1989 and 1940 covering about 8,00,000 
eggs, the loss by damaged and broken eggs in the 
standard boxes was only 0.52 per cent, as 
comnared with damage and loss through pilfer* 
age of 1.77 per cent, in the ordinary baskets. 
As a result of the experiments, almost the entire 
exports of eggs from the State to other markets 
like Madras were packed in the improved con- 
tainers in 1941. This was facilitated by the 
grant of suitable concessions in freight rates 
by the railway companies. In the Bengal trials 
the total wastage in the standard boxes was 0.5 
per cent, as compared with 2.5 per cent, in the 
case of baskets. The experiments conducted 
by the Bampur State revealed that in 3 out of 4 
containers of eggs consigned to Nainital In 
August 1941, the contents were absolutely 
undamaged, while in the case of the fourth, the 
damage was only about 1 per cent. Such 
reductions in the physical loss of produce are of 
small magnitude, but even a saving of 1 per 
cent, on this score alone would represent an 
economy of something like Bs. 51 lakhs in the 
cost of distribution of the eggs put on the market. 
These experiments, however, received a set back 
during 1942 owing to transport difficulties 
created by the War. 

LefislatioB Refulatnif Markets. — The draft 
model bill for the regulation of markets 
circulated by the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser in the year 1938 formed the basis for 
necessary legislation in provinces and States. 
Agricultural Produce Markets Acts are now in 
force in the Punjab, North West Frontier 
I^vince, Sind, Madras, Bombay, Central 
Provinces, Mysore and Hyderabad arid the 
question is under consideration in other pro- 
^nces and States where no legislation already 
exists. It is, however, observed that due to 
abnormal conditions, legislation relating to 
regulated markets is not making the desirable 
mogresB. It is, however, gratifying to note 
wt the necessity for organising regulated 
markets has recently been stressed by the 
Central Food Advisory Council and attention 
of the Provinces and States has been drawn to 
ttie draft bill proposed by the Central Agricul- 
tural Marketing Department in 1938 In this 
connection. 

The attempts at regulating the markets were 
htUngly strengthened and supplemented by the 
jpaasage on the 28th March 1939, by the Central 
Government of the Standards of W'elght Act, 
1939. The Act came into force with effect from 
tlMS Ist July 1942 and the Standards of Weights 
Buies, 1942 have also been prepared. The 
Buies will be enforced as soon as sets of standard 
weights are ready for distribution to the Pro- j 
vincial and State Governments. 

BreadlcMtiaff Market QaotatioBs — The 
dissemination of reliable and accurate market 
batelUgenoe is an essential function of the 
marketing department. The solution of the 
problems of food administration and price 
control would have been facilitated if a properly 
co-ordinated All India Market News Service 
had been in existence from the beginning. 


Unfortunately, due mainly to lack of funds, the 
Central Agricultural Marketing Department 
had to rest content with a skeleton service of 
limited value. Similarly, except In the United 
Provinces, where a fairly comprehensive market 
intelligence service Is being run under a special 
marketing staff, the arrangements in this behalf 
in the various provinces and States are totally 
inadequate. 

The Central Agricultural Marketing Depart- 
ment at present broadcasts (1) the daily market 
rates of a number of commodities at Hapur 
market, (21 the dally quotation for a few com- 
modities like rice, pur, pisfocAes, raisins and 
almonds at Peshawar and wheat, rice, cotton 
and wool at Karachi and sugar at Bombay, 
(3) the dally market rates for cattle at Bhotak 
and Bahadurgarh and (4) a weekly market 
report dealing with the fluctuations in prices 
of commodities like wheat, rice, oilseeds, pulses 
and several graded articles at various centres 
In India. In order to ensure accuracy in regard 
to cattle prices, three recorders have been 
appointed at Bohtak, Bahadurgarh and Bombay 
from Central funds. During the year 1943, 
at the instance of the Food Department arrange- 
ments were made to broadcast daily the market 
rates for coarse grains at a number of selected 
centres all over India ; but this broadcast was 
discontinued after a short time. The Department 
is also issuing a monthly review of prices and 
stocks relating to various commodities. 

Aarlcnltural PnUacity. — The necessity for 
publicity for any scheme of ^icultural improve- 
ment should be obvious. Efforts are accordingly 
being made to keep the public informed of the 
activities of the Department through the media 
of newspapers, exhibitions of special posters at 
railway stations and other suitable public places, 
and by putting up demonstrations stalls at the 
various agricultural and industrial exhibitions 
in the provinces and States. In these exhibi- 
tions, public demonstrations are given of the 
technique of grading by exhibiting illustrative 
maps, diagrams and charts relating to the 
production, supplies and prices and by sale of the 
actual graded commodities. A brief pamphlet 
on the '* Story of Agmark " has also been 
prepared for distribution to the public. In the 
recent period, publicity of the above sort has 
however been modest as it was not considered 
desirable to increase the demand for Agmark 
products when it might not be possible to meet 
it due to scarcity conditions. At the same time 
it was found necessary to arrange for special 
publicity if any section of the trade in a parti- 
cular commodity wanted it and was prepared to 
contribute towards the cost. The Agrkmltural 
Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, 1937, has 
therefore been suitably amended to recover such 
cost. 

The question of setting up departmental 
AOMAKK stalls was examined recently and it 
was considered necesary that their establishment 
and efficient running would he best facilitated 
only if the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Act, 1987 was suitably amended. 
Proposals for the same have accordingly been 
submitted to tlie Govt, of India recently, 

Dav l ofunent of Expert Markets. — The 

Royal Commission on Agriculture and more 
recently the Indian Oovemment Trade Commie- 
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Rioners abroad bave pointed out repeatedly that 
the main obstacle in the way of attempts at 
pushing Indian agricultural products abroad was 
lack of standardisation in the quality and have 
stressed the need for an organised attempt to 
improve the quality of exported goods. The 
Central Agricultural Marketing Department has 
from the beginning paid close attention to this 
problem. A scheme for the grading and marking 
of seedlac exported out of India was Initiated in 
1941 and during the period from July 1941 to 
January 1942, 2 consignments of graded seedlac 
weighing about 2,194 maunds were sent to jUi^e 
United States of America. Though the report 
on the first consignment was favourable, the 
experiment had to be abandoned due to the 
abnormal conditions consequent on the War. 

A reference has already been made to the scheme 
for the grading and marking of sann hemp 
exported from India. This scheme is still in 
its formative stage and it is too soon to judge its 
usefulness. As a result of the joint efforts of the 
Central Agricultural Marketing Department 
and the Indian Government Trade Commissioner 
in Alexandria, Indian tobacco has also been 
introduced in the Egyptian market and trading 
has been carried on on the basis of Agmark 
grades. The Indian Government Trade Com- 
missioner pointed out the danger of export of 
low quality tobacco and stressed the need for 
exporting commodity of standard quality only. 
The question of export of tobacco to Egypt is 
receiving the attention of Government. The 
establishment of a qualified inspectorate staff 
for checking the quality of the exports is also 
engaging attention. No large scale development 
in the export of tobacco to the United Kingdom 
and the Middle East markets Is. however, 
possible during the War because of the increased 
demand in India for Indian tobacco to meet 
Defence requirements for cigarettes and because 
of the limitations imposed by transport 
difficulties. 

In the recent post, contact was made with 
the Australian importers of goat skins through 
the Indian Government Trade Commissioner in 
Australia and information was obtained with 
regard to their requirements of quality in Indian 
goat skins. Similar enquiries have also been 
addressed to the Trade Commissioner at New 
York and London. Samples of goat hair 
collecUd from different parts of the country" 
were ifflso sent to the India Government Trade 
Commissioner in Australia for being shown to 
buyers in that country. It was found tliat 
while the Australian merchants were generally 
satisfied with Indian goat lialr, they would 
require it in a specially dressed form if they 
were to take Indian goat hair on any large scale 
for commercial use. A specimen of this dressed 
hair as used in Australia u'as obtained and shown 


to the trade interests in India In order to find ;; 
out whether such dressing could be done as a 
matter of course before exporting hair from | 
India. The trade in India felt tliat such dressing 
was not possible in the absence of the necessary f 
mechanical means and technical knowledge. ^ 
With great difficulty some more information : 
was secured on the ^int and it was decided to : 
prepare a fairly large sample of such dressed 
nair and send it to Australia for evaluation. 
The sample was under preparation towards the 
close of 1944. Simultaneously, the question 
of drawing up suitable standards and specifica- 
tions for goat hair has also been taken up. 
Recently ten bales of cleaned and washed wool 
were collected by tlie Department from Ajmer 
and Jodhpur and sent to the India Government 
Trade Commissioner, New York, for purposes 
of evaluation by the Incorporated Carpet 
Manufacturers’ Association, New York. Further 
news regarding this consignment is still awaited. 
Some time in 1942 this Department had collected 
certain samples of edible nuts, such as ground- 
nuts in shell, cashewnuts, almonds and apricot 
stones, and sent them to the India Government 
Trade Commissioner, Canada, in order to find 
out whether there would be any possibility of 
their utilisation In Canada for the preparation 
of chocolates, etc. The nuts were shown to the 
importers and were approved. 

Apart from the activities detailed above, the 
Central Marketing Staff has to deal with numer- 
ous enquiries of a general nature. The marketing 
staffs in several provinces are also closely 
connected with price control activities and are 
required to supply useful information regarding 
the availability of several agricultural com- 
modities in India for the use of the Defence 
Services. The Central Marketing Staff are 
frequently called upon to supply information 
regarding stocks, production, prices, etc., of 
various commodities to the Supply and Food 
Departments of the Government of India. 
The Department also offered material assistance 
to the Defence Services by arranging supplies of 
various foodstuffs to the military. For instance, 
several thousand maunds of Agmark ghee and 
butter were purchased by the Supply Depart- 
ment for the Defence Services during the last few 
years. Graded eggs in large numbers were 
supplied to the Army, Internment camps, 
hospitals, etc. 

Tlie above is only a brief sketch of the activi- 
ties of the marketing staff. The detailed 
accounts, given in the published annual reports 
of the Agricultural Marketing Ad\iser, show that 
the scheme has recorded steady progress in spite 
of several difficulties such as lack of adequate 
funds and personnel and reluctance and hesita- 
tion on tlie part of the trade to follow new 
methods. 


Lift ol the Central Marketing Officert and the Senior Marketing Officere 
in Provinces and Indian States : — 


A. — Central Marketing Staff* 

AgficuUural Marktting Adruer to tht Govern- 
ment of India, — D. Jl. Sethi, M.A.. B.8c. 
(Edln.), I.A.8. (On leave). K. B. A. K. Malik 
Clncbargc). 

Deputy AgricuiturcU Markdting Adviser to ike 
Government of India . — Khan Bahadur A. K. 
Malik, M.i.» B.Bo. (Edio.). 


Senior Supdt. K. S. A. Klrmani, B.com. 

Marketing Officers, — B. P. Bhargava, 
B.8C., A.M.inst.B.E. (Two posts of Senior 
Marketing Officers vacant). 

Marketing Officers . — Triyugl pl^a8ad,M.A.,IA.B.; 
p. L, Tandou, B.sc. (Wales), F.B.Econ.8. (lion- 
don) ; S. C. Chakravarty. ».Ag. (Bom.), 
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Superviiing Ojjie^r {Grading Stationt ), — 

F. A. Shiih, B.A. 

Aiiirtant Marketing OffUere. — K. C. 
Ohetty, B.8C. (Edln.) : F. Haq, b.a., m.sc. 
(Heading); Kunil Islam (on temporary deputa- 
tion to the Office of the Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi) ; Israrul Haq, n.v.r. (Hon.) ; V. P. Anant- 
anarayanan, b.pc. (Hons.). m.sc.;K. P. Jain, B.sc., 

A. B.B.T.l. ; H. S. K. Lodi, B.A. ; ‘Pratab Singh, 
31.8c. (Agri.); *6. D. Joshi, B.sc. (Agrl.): 
•B. N. Chaturvedi, B.sc. (Agri.) ; B.A. Bhote, 

Parduman Singh, b.sc. (Agri.); M. B. 
Nayar, B.sc. (Agri.), m.sp. 

Inspectorate under the San Hemp 

Grading Scheme : — 

Piatap Singh, Chief Inspector, Shlvpur 
(Bena^s^). 

B. if. Murthy, Inspector, Vizianagram. 

B. V. S. Kao Inspector, Bombay. 

Habibnr Hanman, Inspector, S h i v p u r 
(Benares). 

O. N. Garg, Inspector, Shivpur (Benares), 

B. — Prorincial Marketing Officers- 

Madras. —S. N. Venkataramana Ayy&r. b.a., 

B.8C. (Ag.). 

Bombay.— B. N. TrivedI, B.A. (Hons.), 
O.I).O.A. 

Bengal. — Dr. S. A. Husain, B.com., Ph. D. 
(Boon.) (London). 

United Provinces. — John A. Manawwar, M.A.. 
B.sct (Edln.). M.8.A. (Texas). 

Punjab, — Dr.^rjan Singh, B.sc. (Agri.), Ph.D. 
(Wales). 


Bihar. — Khalllur Bahman, B.A. 

Orissa. — B. N. Dwlvedl. M.A. 

Central Provinces. — B.. N. Gadre, t.Ag. 

.dmm. — N. Zaman Ahmad, B.sc., B.Ag., P.o., 
l.A.R.t. 

North-West Frontier Province. — D. M. Sapra, 
M»A» F R E 8 

5ind.~I)r. L. M. Hira, o.B.v.o., A.R.san.l. 
(Lond.). 

C- — Minor AdministratioBs. 

Ajmer-Mertvara. — R. K. Singh Paroda, 
Anristant Marketing Officer. 

Coorg. — P. M. Chengappa, Dip. Econ., 
c.H.D. (Manchester), f.r.b.s. (London). 

Baluchistan.— fi. R. Kidwai, M.sc., Assis- 
tant Marketing Officer. 

Delhi. — The Superintendent of Industries, 
Delhi. 

D. — Indian States Marketing Officers. 

Tlvderabad. — Dr. Amir Ali Khan, Ph.I). 

Mf/sore. — M. D. Venkata Urs. b.a. 

Patiala. — Sardar Hnrchand Sineh. L.Ag. 

Bhopal. — Jamil Mohammad Khan, B.sc., 
LL.B. 

Baroda. — M. J. Patel. 

Gtoalior. — N. R. Jatar, B.Sc. 

Kashmir. — B. K. Bhan, President. Jammu 
and Kashmir Marketing Board A Director 
of Statistics A Economic Intelligence. 

Jodhpur. — Kishen Puri, b.a., ll.b. 

Bikaner. — The Director of Industries A 
Commerce. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF SUGAR lECHNOLOGY. 


The Indian Sugar Committee of 1920 recom- 
mended inter alia the establishment of a Central 
Besearch Institute as necessary for the proper 
deydopment of the Sugar Industry in this 
country. 

The recommendation of the Sugar Committee 
was accepted and the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology was started at Cawnpore by the 
Qoyemment of India on Ist October, 1930, to 
carry out research in the different branches of 
Sugar Technology and to help the Indian Sugar 
Industry In various ways by rendering technical 
aedstance to Sugar Factories, by training 
etodents In all branches of Sugar Technology, 
hv providing short term courses to technical men 
mln^y engaged in the Industry, etc. From 
the let March 1^45 the control of the Institute 
hu passed over to the Indian Central Sugarcane 
Committee, formed by resolution of the Governor 
General in Council and registered under the 
BegiatratfoD of Societies Act XXI of 3860. 
The Ck>mmlttee is constituted by members from 
every section of the industry, viz. cane growers, 
sugar manufacturers, sugar merchants and Sugar 
Tedmologists. 

The Institute is financed by grants from the 
Sugar Excise Fund. 

The work of the Institute has been organized 
under two broad heads, (a) office work including 
general administration and, (^) research and 
teaching. The former includes the technical, 
4|ie stAtlsticai %nd general sections ; the latter 
l^onsfsts of three main sections— Sugar Techno- 
llogy^ Sugar Engineering and Sugar Chemistry, 


the last comprising of Sugar Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry. Physical Chemistry and Bio-Che- 
mistry. The laboratories are well equipped with 
instruments required for research on sugar and 
allied products. Attached to the Institute are 
the Experimental Sugar Factory, workshop, 
Sugar Engineering and Chemical Engineering 
lalmratories, Sugar Research and Testing Station, 
Bilari, Bureau of Sugar standards and research 
schemes for the manufacture of sugar candy In 
India, prevention of deterioration of sugar during 
storage. 

The functions of the Research and Testing 
Station at Bllarl are (0 testing of existing plants 
and processf-s in use in the open pan industry, 
(u) undertaking research work for intrWuring 
improvements in the plants and processes (in) 
giving demon.stration of new maehines and im- 
proved proeesH and (iv) The, Indian (^entral 
Sugarcane Committee have recently constituted 
a gur and khandsari Bub-committee for advising 
on the llne.s of work of the Research Station. 

Apart from the technio.a1 work under the 
Sugar Production Rules (1935) teciinical assist- 
ance and advice on various aspects of the sugar 
Industry are given by the Institute to sugar fac- 
tories, central and provincial governments, In- 
dian States and others. The Institute endea- 
vours to meet all technicAl requirements of fac- 
tories so far as Ite staff and equipment permit 
The more iin|>ortant types of work which the 
Institute uiKiertakes for rendering technical 
assistance to sugar factories are — (a) advice to 
promoters of new factories, (b) advice relating to 
extensions and alterations of existing factories, 


Temporarily diverted to the Sann Hemp Grading Scheme. 
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(c) advice relating to improvements in working 
of plant, (d) advice relating to improvements in 
manufacturing process, (e) technical control of 
manufacturing operations, (/) advice regarding 
working expenses and cost of production, {g) in- 
vestigations into special problms and (A) analy- 
tical work. 

The Sugar Trade Information Service under 
the control of the Director is run to mfeet the re- 
quirements of the sugar trade and industry in 
India. 

I'he scope of the work of the Institute was 
brought to the notice of all persona interested in 
tiie sugar industry through a booklet entitled 
“ Functions and Activities.’* In order to estab- 
lish and maintain contact with the sugar facto- 
ries and enable them to be in touch with research 
work carried out at the Institute and develop- 
ments elsewhere, arrangements have been made 
for issuing brief summaries on matters of techni- j 
cal interest under the title of “ Sugar Notes.’* 
Description and results of various experimental 
and research work carried out in the Institute are 
being published annually in the publication en- 
titled Scientific Reports of the Imperial Insti- 
tute of Sugar Technology." 

The Institute trains a limited number of men 
every year and gives them the highest and most 
complete training in their respective subjects. 


For most courses, a period of factory training is I 
an essential condition for the grant of diploma of ] 
certificate. There are six regular courses of ' 
training for students desiring to qualify for : 
technical posts in sugar factories, vis., Fellowship ' 
and Associateship courses in Sugar Technology i 
and In Sugar Engineering and the Sugar ' 
Engineering Certificate Course the Sugar BoUers i 
Certificates Course. Besides, facilities are pro^ 
vided for men already engaged In the Industry to 
have the necessary technical training during the 
off-season provided they have the requisite edu- 
cational qualifications. The off-season courses 
are — (a) Chemical Control, (6) Bacteriology, (c) 
Pan Bolling, (d) Fuel and Boiler Control, (s) 
Statistical Methods (for research students), 
{/) Statistics (for sugar students), (g) Dutch Ian- 
gauge, (A) German I>anguage, (i) Milling Plant 
operation and control and (j) Sugar storage. 

In order to afford adequate facilities to the 
Sugar Factories in India for selecting properly 
qualified staff and at the same time to reduce 
unemployment amongst the educated technical 
[ workers in the sugar industry, the. Institute 
I maintains .an Employment Bureau which collects 
I authentic information about the qualifications 
j.md experit-nce of those .seeking employment in 
I the sugar industry and makes it available free 
I of charge to factories on receipt of enquiries. 


ARSA Cultivated and Uncultivated in 1940-41 in each Pro vinos. 


The Statistics given in the fallowing pages are the latest available. 



Area 

according 
to survey. 

Deduct 

Indian 

SUtee. 

Net area. 

‘ Provinces, 

According 

to 

survey. 

According 
to Village 
Papers. 

1 

2 

3 j 

4 

5 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwura 

Assam 

i.56i,a:io 

43,375,360 

7,890,560 

1,661,330 

85,484,800 

1,561.330 

85,484,800 

Bengal 

Bihar 

50,373,296 

44,327,205 

* ’ i 

50,373,296 

44,327,205 

50.373,296 

44,327,205 

Bombay . . 

Central Provinces and Berar . . ' 

48,719.850 

63,004,800 


48 719.850 
68,004,800 

1 

48,719,850 

63,074,261 

Coorg 

Delhi 

1.012,284 

868.470 


1,012,264 

368,470 

1,012,264 

368.470 

Madras 

North-West Frontier Province. 

80,014,133 

8,437,618 


80,014,133 

8,437,618 

80,012,442 

8,576,849 

Orissa 

Punjab . . 

20,582,576 

61,001,600 


20,582,576 

61,001,600 

20,141,021 

60.191.550 

Sind 

United Provinces 

30,185,952 

07,848.920 


80.185,952 

67,848,020 

80,185,952 

68.048,402 

Total 

520,813,374 

7,890,660 

612,022,814 

512,073,592 
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Clab^ifioation of area in each PROTINOB in 1940-41. 


Provlncei. 

Forests. 

Not 

available 

for 

cultivation. 

Other 

uncultivated 

land 

excluding 

current 

fallows. 

Current 

fallows. 

Net 

area 

actually 

sown. 

Culturable 

area 

included 
in "other 
uncultivated 
land 

excluding 

current 

fallows."* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AJmer-Herwara 

46,981 

641,697 

266,274 

213,973 

2,133,770 

403.405 


Assam 

4,304,743 

4,677,400 

17,680,064 

6,788.823 


Bengal 

4,584,652 

9,691,083 

6,038,983 

5,349,078 

24,714,500 

142,960 

Bihar 

6,606,998 

6,520,634 

6,429,273 

6.846,100 

17,924,200 

Bombay 

Central Provinces A 

8,305,345 

6,717,242 

931,918 

5,051,976 

28,713,369 

181,073 

Berar 

15,838,793 

4,880,756 

14,079,275 

3,729,769 

24,545,668 

5,147.663 

Coorg 

331,737 

359,474 

11,690 

157,702 

151,661 

Delhi 

85,591 

62,684 

15,517 

204,678 


Madras . . . . I 

North-West Front ierj 
Province . . } 

13,321,986 

14.095,852 

11,316,224 

9,299,255 

31,979,126 

1 

352,932 

2,675,894 

2,810,948 

380,413 

2,356,662 


Orissa . . . . { 

2,605,676 

6,580,632 

3,265,967 

1,689,185 

6,ltMJ,461 


Punjab . , . . ! 

1,974,939 

12,995,609 

13,986,465 

3,064,057 

28,170,480 

8,781,068 

Sind . , . J 

725,455 

8,030,494 

11,148,084 

4,911.911 

5,870,008 

United Provinces , . \ 

9,279,686 

9,865,986 

9,847,878 

2,510,326 

36,539,626 


1 

Total . . 1 

68,279,8221 

86,718,344 

97,859,727 

46,258,0821 

213,962,607' 

9,252,764 


* Figures given this ooliunn represent areas di}initely known to be culturable. 


ABBA VNDBB IBBIBAFIOB IB 1940-41 IB BAOB PBOFlBOB. 



ABBA IBBIOATBD. 

Provinces, 

By Canals. 








By 

By 

Bv Other 

Total Area 




Tanks. 

WeUs. 

Sources. 

irrigated. 


Govern- 

I Private. 






ment. 







Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 



41,874 

I(i2,822 

129 

144,825 

Assam 

228 

5*61,651 

1,470 

34 

401,739 

965.122 

Bengal 

241,564 

262,716 

817,188 

44,040 

432,464 

1,797,972 

Bihar 

729.702 

916.237 

1,409,727 

554,639 

1,632,365 

5,242,870 

Bombay 

245,415 

66,561 

111,930 

693,887 

19,991 

1,137,784 

Central Provinces A 







Berar 

(a) 

1,547,072 (a) 

164,515 

75,243 

1,786,830 

Coorg 

3,304 

. . 

1,442 


, , 

1 4,746 

Delhi 

39,887 


2,113 

3’4*,37(» 

, . 

1 76,370 

Madras 

1 8,928,114 

14*3,852 

8,395,169 

1,446,145 j 

307,927 

1 9.220,697 

Nortti-West Frontier! 







Province 

426,881 

406,229 

1,9.55 

78,731 

68,410 

981,206 

Orissa 

814,242 

64,217 

3(X),8n 

8, .547 

727,989 

1,405,306 

Punjab 

11,564,788 

476,061 

46,937 

4,681,633 

129,837 

16,898,256 

Sind 

4,091.875 

9,721 

, , 

18,662 

872.160 

4,402,418 

'United Provinces , , 

8,773,991 

29,639 

13,964 

5,936,267 

1,880,256 

11,634,117 

ToUl 

25,359,991 

4,471,456 

6,144,070 

18,764,492 

6,048,510 

788, 51 9 


(a) Isciudea under “ Private canals.” 
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Area ttndbr Irrigation in 1940-41 in bach Provinob. 


Provinces. 

Crops Irrigated* 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 
or cholum 
(great 
millet) 

Bajra or 
Cumbu 
(spiked 
mUlet) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

8 

16,651 

39,128 

2,964 

4,195 

Assam 

940,299 





Bengal 

1,618,570 

10,857 

3,262 

75 

124 

BUiar 

3,422,010 

353,082 

242,038 

5,000 

1,499 

Bombay . . 

162,401 

175,114 

9,253 

269,909 

64,697 

Central Provinces A Berar 

1,584,658 

49,745 

1,835 

1,418 


Ccxjrg 

4,746 

•• 


•• 


Delhi 

42 

31,598 

i 

6,769 

1,489 

1,423 

Madras , , , . 

8,449,146 

2,770 : 

5 

413,132 

337,200 

North-West Frontier Province . , 

34,2.'i7 

361,323 

58,328 

22,832 

10,402 

Drissa 

1,259,671 

576 


217 


Punjab 

1 769,120 

5,810,620 

309.313 

207,534 

654.490 

Sind , , , , , , , , 

1,420,060 

1,203,324 

15,409 

484,651 i 

282,939 

I’nited Provinces ,, 

664,211 

4,270,769 

2,060,552 

i 

1 i 

i 45,170 

1 

! 

15,893 

Total .. 

20,329,208 

12,285,447 

2,805,892 

1,454,391 

1,372,862 


* iDCludos Am irrtgAtod At botb hArvMts. 
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ARXA UND8R IRRIGATION IN 1040-41 IN BAOU PROVINOB. 



Crops Irrioatbd* 

Provincee, 

Maize. 

Other 

oerealB 

and 

pulses. 

Sugarcane 

Other 

food 

cro|)s. 

Cotton. 

Other 

non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

32,002 

33,750 


4,133 

25,308 

5,408 

163,300 

Asfain 


814 


10,874 

•• 

13,135 

965,122 

Beogal 

5,:) 10 

54,725 

30,341 

102,205 

728 

16,840 

1,852,255 

TJiliar 

Of), 821 

727, (ms 

161,048 

155,015 

1,661 

76,708 

5,242,870 

Bombay « . 

22,183 

82,808 

115,584 

170,460 

33,203 

108,651 

1,313,452 

Central Provinces and 
Berur 

143 

n,of4 

30,001 

102,810 

140 

4,020 

1 ,786,830 

Coorg 

•• 

•• 


•• 


•• 

4,746 

Delhi 

8U2 

0,122 1 

j 

2,051 

7,078 i 

700 

13,400 

70.370 

Madras 

12,728 1 

1,122,004 

155,017 

334,603 

204,011 

487,818 

11,610,284 

North-West Frontier 
Provliu'e 

1 255,715 

44,057 

05,078 

44,480 

13,007 

150,183 

1 ,092,152 

Orissa 

1,50] 

09,323 

2.5,427 

.38,771 

340 

12,030 

1,408,471 

Punjab 

544,003 

1,374,841 

400,091 

! 301,023 

2,504,340 

4,157,200 

17,100,741 

Sind 

3,245 

710.240 

8,073 

167,088 

030,808 

382,050 

5,609^477 

United Provincee 

283,000 

2,482,083 

1 ,008,330 

415,054 

240,807 

463,802 

12,651,590 

TQ|ftl 

1,258,882 

0,724,008 

2,800,040 

I,805.0(K) 

4,055,472 

5,983,873 

60,937,625 


*Iucludei area irrigated at botli liarvcatB. 
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ARBA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPB OULTIVATBD IN 1940-41 IN EACH PROTINOE. 


Food Grains. 


Provinces. 

Itice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

cumbu 

(spiked 

millet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AJmer-Merwara 

124 

23,871 

47,548 

73,794 

50,339 

Amm 

.5,425,943 





Bengal 

20,770,300 

169,100 

102,204) 

4,400 

2,100 

Bihar 

9,210,600 

1,096,400 

1 ,298,200 

73,900 

59,900 

Bombay 

1,060,891 

1,751,7.33 

14,586 

8,1.55,422 

4,086,925 

Central Provinces <k Berar 

6,872,7.59 

3,229,115 

12,095 

4, . 5 . 33 , 377 

110,382 

Coorg 

87,145 



•• 


Delhi 

42 

48,153 

17,3.38 

22, .550 

65,322 

.Madras 

i 10,744,393 

13,695 

2,762 

4,667,068 

2,558,957 

North-West Frontier 






Province 

34,350 

1,087,685 

159,436 

79,036 

i 135,495 

Orissa 

5,060,854 

3,863 : 

400 

44,0.32 

6,292 

Punjab .. .. .,1 

0.51,181 

9,881,202 

799,200 

876,535 

3.862,828 

81nd 1 

i 1,420,060 

1^.203,3.57 

15,400 

494,269 

711,321 

United Provinces . . . . | 

! 7,292,378 

7,035,255 

3,8.59,108 

2, 223, .567 

2,434,621 

Total . . 

68,840,020 

1 26,446,429 

1 

1 6,328,381 

j 21,248,8.50 

14,084,482 


Food Grains. 


Provinces. 


Ajmpr-M(’r\var.i 
A 881110 

Bengal " . . 

Biiinr 

Bombay 


Central Provinres 

P-oorg 

Bolhl 

M. A' Iras 


Borar. 


North- "W eat Frontier 
Province 

< )i lsAa . , . . . , 

Punjab 

^>nd 

Pnitod ProAiucea . , 


ToUl . . 


j Bagl or 
I luania 
j (inlUot). 


Maize. 


Gram (Pulse). j 

! 


Other food 
grains and 
Pulsea. 


ToUl. 

Food Grains. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

.3 

60,565 

21,026 

.54,476 

331.746 



ib) 

272,489 

5,698,432 

' ‘ 4,100 

‘8*4,800 

319,4)40 

1,334,700 

22,791,100 

.546,300 

1,406,800 

1,444,300 

3,982,800 

19,119,200 

640,436 

185,670 

584,874 

2,839,038 

20,228,575 

9,548 

152,191 

1,1.51,978 

4, 961 ,. 550 

20,0.32,99.5 

3,109 



1,342 

91,596 

1 

’ ’t.8:iS 

22,370 

5,(U7 

182,661. 

1,752,276 

68,079 

' (n) 66,412 

6,295,649 

26,170,191 


471,023 

138,470 

106,510 

2,212,005 

287,689 

30,975 

12, .556 

623.6.50 

6,079,311 

23,182 

1,144,402 

3,4.50,144 

1,268,443 

22,260,216 

156 

3,24.5 

3v89.215 

356.943 

4,593,975 

240,253 

2,120,116 

5,105,753 

6,144,711 

37,355,762 

3,.507,O53 

5,729,704 

12,700,498 j 

1 28,247,348 | 

187,147,765 


(«) JteiateH to Bengal grain. 

(6) Included under ** Other food grains and pulses.’* 
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Agtricidhti'al StaHsHcS. 


AEXA VVDBl DimRXWT OBOFB GULTIVATSD IM 1940-41 IJI lAOB PBOTinCX. 


OlL-nUDB. 


ProTincM. 

Linseed. 

Sasamnm 

(tUor 

jlnjlli.) 

Kape 

and 

mustard. 

Qround- 

ttUt. 

Cocoannt 

Castor. 

Other 

OU- 

Bseds. 

Total 

Oil- 

seeds. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A]me^Ker* 









warm 

310 

10,983 

167 


, . 

■ . . 

, , 

11,460 

Ataam 

7,106 

23,298 

386,537 

-• 


3,193 

.. 

420,134 

Bengal 

1.55,200 

173,500 

752,800 

3,400 

12,000 

100 

28,80t) 

1,126.800 

Bihar 

534,500 

116,800 

487,(K)0 

88,200 

286,200 

1,457,70(J 

Bombay 

111,956 

161,943 

19,067 

1,579,^3 

28,418 

41,313 

617,210 

2,669,730 

Central Pro- 
vinces and 









Berar 

1,217,590 

477,456 

65.591 

232,810 


28 722 

312,648 

2,3.34,817 

Coorg 

20 

•• 



• • 

20 

Delhi 


68 

6,815 




41 

6,924 

Madras 

2,521 

786,079 

2,031 

3,922,497 

598,427 

260,786 

55,769 

5,634,110 

North-West 

Frontier 




1 



Province . . 

240 

1 2,760 

136,567 




2,560 

142,127 

Orissa 

7,746 

32,858 

' 99.620 

27,770 

23.868 

29‘,i93 

15,693 

83,fMl 

286,931 

Punjab 

74,008 

1,334,570 

37,272 i 

493 

2,255 

1,481,456 

Sind 

379 

6,116 

204,136 

6 

”23 

1,452 

29,693 

241,705 

United Pro- 




vinces 

255,034 

283,097 

1 262,167 

158,971 

* • 

11,040 

27,264 

997,573 

Total 

2,326,440 

2,215,748 

3,685,218 

5,958,647 j 

068,061 

401,902 

1.445,381 

1 

jl6,700,487 




Condi- 

8U0AB. 


FIBBX 8 . 


Provinces. 


ments 

and 

spices. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Others* 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Others. 

ToUl 

fibres. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 


2,742 

310 

.. 

31,103 



31,103 

Assam 



41,131 

, . 

40,706 

3.56,245 


396,951 

Bengal 


172,8<X) 

331,100 

67,200 

8i».700 

3.607,100 

49,8(m 

8,737,600 

Bihar . . 


01,800 

,5(«,2(Xi 


40,100 

282,100 

10,600 

332,800 

Bombay 

Central Provinces 

and 

24(>,962 

116,836 

1,193 

3,884,652 


86,217 

8,970,869 

Berar 


130,879 

33,260 


3,572,065 


127,327 

3,699.392 

Coorg . . 


9.519 

12 


•• 

Delhi . . 


1,746 

2,9.59 


800 


* 328 

1,128 

Madras 

JSforth-West Frontier 

676,347 

161,716 

90;69i ; 

2,412,857 


202,056 

2,614,913 

Province 


7,991 

9.5,770 


17,603 


586 

18,189 

Orissa . . 


18,972 

35,319 

'269 

8,445 

30,583 

9,391 

48,419 

Punjab 


61,423 

549,173 


2,668,844 


48,593 

2,717,487 

Sind . . 


4,368 

8 ,. 599 

*285 

930,885 


331 

931,216 

United Provinces 


144,278 

2,517,654 


394,198 

19,762 

295,820 

709,780 

Total 


1,533,827 

4,4(i2,039 

159,938 

14,082,958 

4,295,790 

831,049 

19.209,797 


* Are* under BUgai-ylelding planti other than sugarcane. 
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ARIA TTNDER D17FBRSNT 010P8 OITliTlTATBD 15 194l>>41 15 5AOH PROTI50B. 



Dyes and Tan- 
ning materials. 


prugs and Narcotics. 


Fodder 

Crops. 

Provinces. 

Indigo. 

Others. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics* 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AJmer-Merwara 






19 


6.750 

Assam 

• . 



439,159 


1.5,846 


Bengal 

•• 

•• 


201,100 


321,800 

4,500 

114,700 

Bihar 

‘2,100 



4.100 


108.200 


29,900 

Bombay 

Central Provinces 

29 

5 


13 

4 

173,935 

28,937 

2.264,075 

and Berar 

60 

179 


. , 


9,430 

2,743 

483,205 

Coorg 

•• 



415 

39,427 


Delhi 

19 

1 




946 


31,199 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 

66,062 

1,819 


78,796 

66,566 

310,604 

169,875 

459.455 

Province 

48 

32 


, . 

. , 

15,380 

820 

141,615 

Orissa 


1 .075 



130 

30,856 

1,148 

15,196 

Punjab 

5,413 

12,806 

222 

) 9.293 

.. 

60,599 

1,085 

5,215.941 

Bind 

1 

468 


. . 


5,566 

183 

150,801 

United Provinces . . 

3,228 

764 

6*. 594 

6,660 


73,385 

2,266 

1,553,148 

ToUl .. 

1 

65,9CC 

17,149 

5,816 

739,420 

96,127 

1,126,078 

201,557 

1 

10,465,985 


* Includes Cinchona and Indian hemp also. 


AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1940-41 IN EACH PROVINCE. 





Miscellaneous 






Fruits and 

Crons. 


Deduct 




Vegetables 



Total 

area 

Net 

Provinces. 


ir eluding 



area 

sown 

area 



root 

Food. 

Kon-food. 

sown. 

more than 

sown. 



crops. 




once. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 



79 1 > 

42 0S2 

.53 465 

480,473 

77 068 


Assam . . 


.519,012 

(«) 

145, .58U 

7.67. '.,745 

886',922 

6,788,823 

P>engal . . 


834,500 

249,700 

79,600 

30.031,500 

5,317,000 

24,714,500 

Bihar . . 


363,100 

501 ,2(M> 

198.000 

22,686,300 

4.762,100 

17,924.200 

Bombay 


205,390 

1.478 

6,074 

29,798,105 

1,084,736 

28,713,369 

Central Provinces 

and 







Berar.. 


1.52,004 

4,149 

970 

26,884,095 

2.338.427 

24,545,668 

Coorg . . 


11,226 

.... 


152,215 

554 

151,661 

Delhi . . 


6,786 

501 

23t'. 

235,106 

30,428 

204,678 

.Vladras . . 


718,281 

29,196 

146,103 

37.364,025 

6,384,899 

31,979,126 

North-West Frontier 







Province 


37,251 

20,477 

( 6 ) 

2,691,711 

3.35,049 

2,356,662 

Orissa . . 


109,768 

40,327 

187,075 

6,854,796 

754,335 

6,100,461 

Punjab .. 


328,229 

87.813 

ll.lW 

32,802,206 

4,631,72< 

28,170,480 

8ind 


58,297 

2,198 

64,982 

6,062.644 

692,036 

5.370,008 

United Provinces 


591,574 

286,781 

16,321 

44.264.658 

7,725.032 

36,539,626 

Total 

•• 

3,936,214 

1,265,902 

909,506 

247,983.579 

84,020,912 

213.962,667 

I 


(a) Included under ** MiscoUaneoua uomfood crops." 
lb) luchided under "Miscellaneous food crop!*/’ 



AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 




AGBICULTUBAL STATISTICS : (Figuru in thotuandt of acrei.) 



AaEXOVLTVmAL STATISTICS OF BRITISH IHDU— {in thousands of acres.) 

I 1931 - 32 . { 1932 - 33 . { 1933 ^ 34 . { 1934 -^. { 1935 - 3 >r|l 936 - 37 . | 1937 - 38 . | tl 938 - 39 . | tl 939 - 40 . | 1940 - 41 . 
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Irrigation. 


The cliicC cliaracteristicB of the Indian rainfall 
are itg unequal distribution over the country. 
Its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
■one and its liability to failure or serious defl> 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapunjl In the Assam hills to 
less than three Inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 Inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunjl in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall Is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the soutli-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, by far 
* the greater portion of the rain falls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small, the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from Marcti to May or June, Is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that In one season of the year the greater part 
of India Is deluged with rain and is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days. From tlie agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian ralufalJ is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 Inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest I 
recorded being only al)Out seven inches. But * 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variatiofis are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal ninount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity. — Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 26 ptT cent, ns a dry year and one 
in which it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over tlie precarious area, one year 
In five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
In ten a year of severe drought.* It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great Irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works. — The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divide<l into 
two main classes, those provided with artiffeial 
storage, and those dei)endent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, In many 
cases this is provided try nature without man’s 
assistance. In Northern India, u|>on the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 


cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilisation during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time imme- 
morial. In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
conttmicted across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
re.Hcrvoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
releasing water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would, other- 
wise he dry and useless. 

The Three Classes.-— Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes. 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works were pro- 
vided was changed, and now ail works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classified under two 
heads. Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shali, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
Interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. 

Unproductive works are constrncted primarily 
wit It a view to tiie protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from tlte current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the con.^tniction of each such work l.)eing sepa- 
rately justified by a comtuirison of the value of 
each* acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the nrobable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a perioti of severe drought) 
with the cost of sucli protection. 

Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
In India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 

Growth of Irrigation. — There has, during 
the last sixty years, been a steady growth in the 
area irrigated by Government irrij^tlon works. 
From 104 million acres in 1878-79 the area 
aunually irrigated rose to million acres at 
the beginning of the century and to 33.598 
million acres in 1941-42. 
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The main increase has been in the class of 
productive works, which irriirated 4i million 
acres in 187f<-79 and rose to 20,756,209 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 1941*4i> the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 25.43 and 3.87 million 
acres respectively. 

The area irrigated in 1941-42 was the largest 
in the Punjab in which province 12.78 million 
acres were irrigated during the year, excluding 
area irrigated through channels which lie in 
the Indian states. The Madras presidency came 
next, with an area of 7.71 million acres, follow- 
ed by the United Provinces with an area of 5.89 
million acres. 


Capital and Ravanna- — The total capital out- 
lay, direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1941-42 to Rs. 15,206 lakhs. The gross revenne 
for the year was Rs. 3,636 lakhs and the 
working expenses 481 lakhs; the net return on 
the capital being, therefore, 10.34 per cent. j 

The return on capital invested in pro<iuctive 
irrigation wwk.s was highest in N.-W.F.P. 
where the yield was 12' 29 per cent. The 
return was 11 I,'* per cent in the Punjab, 8 07 
per cent in Bombay. 7-94 per cent in U.P. 
and 2*67 per cent, in Madra.s. 

Charges for Water. — The charges for 
w^ater are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/10t.h& of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated laud includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may, 
however, be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually Irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is by “lift", that is to 
•ay where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
baen tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge" 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence In a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
erop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 

S rovtnee. Thot In the Punjab, they vary from 
s. 7-8-0 to Bs. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Bs. 4 to Es. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 


Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Bs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional waterings. 
Practically speaking, Government fniarantees 
sufficient water for the crop and gives It as 
available. If the crop falls to mature, or If Its 
yield Is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whetlier they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the norma] rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at ail, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rale, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds ths supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required; eonsequenily there is no temptatton 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
tliroughout the season. 

Taken ns a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Central Board of Irrigation and Buroau 
of Information. — Set up In 1027 with the 
main object of providing sub-committ(*e8 to 
advise on technical questions, the Central 
Board of Irrigation, con.sistlng of the Chief 
Engineers for Irrigation of the Pro\1nce8, 
expanded Its activities In li‘.31 to co-ordinate 
research and maintain a Bureau of Information. 


The Research Committee and the Board 
meet every year, and the technical papers 
contrilmted and the discussion thereon are 
piibli.«hed. A comprehensive library is main- 
tained, literature on Irrigation, i>ydro-electrio 
engineering, river control and allied subjects 
being collected from ail parts of the world and 
indexed in detail for the supply of information 
to the irrigation departments. Provincial 
Governments and Indian States contribute to 
the cost of the Bureaii in return for the informa- 
tion service offered. 


A new dri)arturc, instituted in 1942, was tlje 
Inelusion of a limited numl>er of Chief Engineers 
of Indian StJitcs l>y invitation as Board M«*mbers. 
Tlie first two StaU*a to represented are 
Bahawalpur and Mysore. 


Hydro-dynamic Rosoardb* — Tn the year 

1937-38, the Government of India, at the 
instance of the Central Board of Irrigation, took 
over from the Government of Bombay ttielr 
Irrigation and Ifydro-dynamic Research Station 
at Khadakvosla near Poona. This Station 
deals largely with hydro- dynamic problems of 
all-India importance, such as the behaviour 
of rivers, the protection of bridgsa and the like. 
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The authorities mainly interested in hydro* They, therefore, asked the Government of India 
dynamic research are the Government of India, to take it over with effect from April 1, 1987 
who administer small irrigation schemes in when otherwise they proposed to close it down. 
Baluchistan and Eajputana, and have large The Government of India decided to maintain 
railway Interests, and the Provincial Govern* the Station from Central funds for the years 
ments with large irrigation projects in operation. 1937-38 and 1938-39 and in the meantime to 

consider the question of its future. Subse* 
The Station was originally being maintained quently they decided to continue to maintain 
by the Government of Bombay from Provincial the Station for a further period of five years, 
revenues and In 1934-35, the cost of running Pinally, in 1944, the Government of India 
it was roughly 1 . 02 lakhs. With the separation put this Station on a permanent basis and 
of Shid from Bombay, the irrigated area in the changed its name into Indian Waterways 
Presidency proper was reduced to about 400,000 Experiment Station.” 

acres and the Provincial Government did not In addition to the Central Station, six pro- 
feel justitied in keeping up from their own vinces maintain Irrigation Research Organisa- 
revenues, a research station, the results of tions, viz. the Punjab, United Provinces, Sind, 
which would be applied mainly elsewhere. Bombay, Bengal and Madras. 



Productive Works* — Taking produotive works only, the following table compares the 
average area irrigated by such works during the trienniuni 1936-39 with the area irrigated 
during the year 194 1-4 2 : — 

Provinces ! Average area irrigated I Area irrigated in 


provinces. | j^riennium 1936-39. | 1941-42. 

Madras 4,076,000 4,130,700 

Bombay 7,100 7,800 

Bengal 100,^00 147,700 

United Provinces 4,369,400 4,362,100 

Punjab " 11,376,300 11,989,700 

Bihar 571,600 475,100 

N. W. K. P. ^ 207,700 218,000 

Sind 4,658,7C0 4,566,100 

Baluchistan 83,500 122,900 

Total .. 25,350,500 I 26,020,100 


Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capital invested In them was, at the end of 
1941-42, IU.10,3O5 lakhs. The net revenue for 
the year was Ba. 1,066 lakhs giving a return 
10.3 per cent, aa compared with 0 per cent. In 
1918-10 and Of per cent, in 1919-20 and 7-68% 
In 1937-38. In considering Uiese figures it must 
be remembered that the capital invested includes 
the expenditure upon several works which have 
only lately come into operation and others which 


were under construction, which classes at present 
contribute little or nothing in the way of revenue; 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
Introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wake of their construction. 
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Unproductive Works. — Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinoee during the various periods were as below : — 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
ldS6-39. 

Aore.s. i 

Area irrigated In 
1941-42. 

Acres. 

Madras 

284,200 

370,000 

Bombay 

294,400 

320,400 

Bengal 

4r),200 

1 05,800 

United Provinces 

389,000 

1,019,300 

Pnniab 

783,700 

788,900 

Bihar 

107,8(X) 

117,000 

Central Provinces {excluding Bcrar) 

289,500 

505,000 

North-West Frontier Province 

268,700 

294,700 

Orissfi 

272,000 

353,300 

Sind 

1 1 .'^,500 

698,300 

Kajputana 

20,300 

** 

Baluchistan 

21,200 

19,300 

Total 

2,882.100 

6,218,000 


Non-capital Works.— The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below 

Provinces. 

Average area irri- 
gated in triennium 
1930-39. 

Average area 
irrigated in 
1941-42. 

Madras 

Bombay .7 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Bihar 

Central Provinces (excluding Bcrar) . 

Orissa . . . . 

Sind 


3,035,9(K) 

164,700 

2'>,8tK) 

10,300 

35.700 

700 

29,600 

94.r>00 

18.700 

8,207,400 
207,500 
81,800 
5,600 
29,0,00 
• • 

44,900 

** 

20,600 


Total 

8,41.5.800 j 

i 3,647.300 


Irrigated Acreage. — A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1941-42 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the severai 
provinces is given below : — 


Provinces. 


Area sown 
in 1941-42. 


Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works. 


Percentage of| 
area irrigated 
to total 
area 8»)wn. 


i;af)itul cost 
of (jovern- 
ment irriga- 
tion it Navi- 
gati(»n works' 
to end of 
1941-42. 

In lakhs of 


K.sti mated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State Irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 



Acres. { 

Acres. | 

1 

rup<‘PH. 

ruixjes. 

Madras 

36,4 19,( OOi 

7,714,700 

21 . O'-- 

2,0 41 

3,306 

Bombay 

28,023,700; 

r>35,7(M»! 

1.91 

l,080-7 

599-23 

Sind 

»i,0u3.f 00 

6,2?‘5,«.()0i 

8.S.0 

2,>‘42 

*4 

Bengal 

31,0.55,100 

245,3001 

0.79 

52S 7 

246-87 

United Provinces . . 

35,544,7001 

♦5,986,9001 

16.H4 

(fi' 3,048 

4,175 

Punjab 

3-.'.29t»,-:;001 

1 12.778,600! 

89.. 50 

3,978 

• • 

Bihar 

17,976,000i 

718,400] 

4.0 

356 

628 

C. P. 

] 9,897,600; 

609,9001 

3,07 

f.52 

281 

Orissa 

2, 9^ 6,000) 

354,000 

8.43 

828 -2.5 

150.7 

N. W. P. Province 

2,687,(»00 

512,7001 

19.08 

316 

809 

Baluchistan 

467,1001 

19,300j 

4.11 j 

36-25 

3-57 

Total 

213.36O,000l 

34,76O,.^00' 

16.28 1 

15,206-90 

9,699.37 


•* Figures not available. 

t Exclude 32,l(i9 acres in Indian States irrigated by U. P. Irrigation works. 

% Includes its. 373 hiklis on Hydro-eh'ctric work. 

X Jn addition 803,^67 acres wore irrigated on in Indian State Channels of the WesUtn 
Jamna Canal, the Sirhind C^anal and the Gheggar Canal. 
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N€W Works* — The two major works ofi 
Importance recently completed arc the Emerson 
Barrage in the Punjab and Ganges Tube well 
scheme In the United Provinces. 1 

Emerson Barrage and Haveli Canals.— 

This project, wliich was completed in September 
1939, eou.siHtf!d of imilding a barrage below the 
junction of the Clicnab and the Jhelum, bo as 
to utili/.e the winter inftltratlon and summer 
waters of tlie combined river to give, controlled 
and better perennial irrigation of the Sidhnai 
canals off-taking from the Itavl and non- 
perennial controlled irrigation to the inundation 
canals taking out of the Ctienah and also to 
irrigate some new areas. Tlie canals are 
designed to provide a probable perennial irriga- 
tion of f) 13,344 acres in a gross area of 694,278 
acrea and a probable non-perennial irrigation of 
452,000 acres in a gross area of 862,549 acres. 


The total expenditure on the works up to the 
end of 1942-43 was 3*78 crores. 

Ganges State Tubewell Schemes.— This 
cnt«^rprise has enabled the groundwater reservoir 
underlying the plains of the Western United 
Provinces at a d«;pth varying from 15' to 45' 
to be utilized for a widespread system of irriga- 
tion. The primary object of the tubewell 
system is to provide irrigation fac.ilities in the 
cultivable tracts of those districts traversed 
by the Ganges hydro-electric grid which could 
not be commanded by canals owing to the 
limitations of river water. The total number 
of state tube wells running at the end of the 
year 1940-1941 was 15.55, and the total area 
irrigated was 670,400 acres. The total capital 
outlay on the State Tubewell Scheme to end of 
1940-41 was 1-55 crores and on the hydro- 
electric grid 3 • 66 crores. 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. However, the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area In India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, ho 
is more careful in the use of it ; well water 
exerts at least three limes as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, It must 
be remembered that the spread of canals In- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells. — Wells in India are 
of every description. They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to Biihsoil level, used for 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or In the sandv wastes of Bikaner, 
where the water level Is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
Is the pieoUahf or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as Is 
done on the banks of the Nile, This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is )ust a leather 
bag, more often It Is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 


matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and In Its simplicity, and the 
case with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the builock. T^is has been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds foV 
the purpose and exempting well watered land 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 61 per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like T^iiics Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Tra vane ore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet u( water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four blllioii 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks In the 
Chlngleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank irrigation If 
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practically tmknowa in the Punjab and^ln Sind, 
bat It is found in some form or other in all other 

S rovinces, Including Burma, and finds Its highest 
evelopment in Madras. In the ryotwarl 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Oovernment. In j 
the semindari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures; 
the area Irrigated from tanks is about eight] 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
Inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 

Irrii^tlon in Bombay. — The irrigation works 
In the Bombay Province fall into two* categories 
— storage tanks and canais for which capital 
and revenue accounts are kept and small tanka, | 
bandharas and drainage channels for which 
neither capital nor revenue accounts arc kept. 
The most important of the works in the first 
category are situated in the Deccan. They have 
been successfirl in banishing the famine which 
formerly devastated that portion of the Pro- 
vince. The works in the second category are 
scattered all over the Province and consist of 
nearly 12,000 small tanks, mostly in the southern 
part of the Province and in Gujarat and about 
400 bandharat in Nasik and Khandesh 
Districts, 

The total capital outlay on works in the first 
category to the end of 1941-42 amounted to 
Bs. 10,80,68,871. The expenditure incurred 
during 1941-42 amounted to Ks. 16,54,727 as 
against £s. 15,66,633 in the previous year. 

An area of 328.1 (ft acres was irrigated inclu- 
sive of 12,167 acres on which a consolidated 
water and land assessment is levied in 1941-42, 
against 309,960 acres In the previous year. 


The gross assessed revenue amounted to 
Rs. 48,10,444 compared with Rs. 43,66,341 dur- 
ing the previous year. The Working expenses 
amounted Rs. 16,62,884 compared with 
14,98.000 in the previous year. The net revenue 
amounted to Rs. 32,68,000 on the basis of 
assessment or Rs. 41,10,588 on the basis of 
realisation. The comparative figures are 
Rs. 28,68,805 and Rs. 26,48,530 respectively 
I during the previous year. 

The area under irrigation by non-capital 
works during the year was 207,534 acres, against 
195,817 acres in the previous year, and the 
revenue derived therefrom amounted to 
Rs. 7,66,808 as compared with Rs. 7,62,752 
in the previous year. 

Cheap Power lor Irrigation in 
Bombay. 

The Government of Bombay, early in 1944, 

, decided to undertake a scheme for the develop- 
ment of electricity to ensure cheap supply of 
power for irrigation, industries and lighting in 
the rural areas in the Province during the post- 
war period. Mr. P. B. Advani was appointed 
Officer on special duty in the l^iblic Works 
Department to examine the project. The 
scheme when fully worked out will operate on 
the lines of the grid systr m in England. It is 
proposed to have a network of generating stations 
built in centrally .situated areas in each division 
in the province to ensure the generating of 
power and its distribution at a very cheap rate. 
In England the grid system is administered by 
the Gentral Electricity Board which is responsible 
for the erection of generating stations and dis- 
trib\ition and regulation of the supply of 
elcetrieity. The Bombay Government would 
also have a similar legislation for the province. 
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The meteorology of India like that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the N#*tb* 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
In the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
wtyi it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevsila 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact In the 
meteorology of India Is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic’ features of this 
season. The sumraer rains cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward | 
so that by the end of October, they embrace 
ail parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indiait 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over Indio are ; — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate Eone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz.l the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on ta the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall tor the four months June to September, 
t.a., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 16*46 Inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amount to 31*78 Inches. The other i 


I region in which the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of geuerailv settled conditions, is 
North-west India. Tills region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward. The number and charact^er of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
I of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and tight to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four mouths, 
December to March, amounts to 5'75 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4*G5 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary rains** 
are of tlie greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though smal) in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 


Spring Months.— March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100® occur in the Deccan; in April max. tem- 
peratures varying between 100® and 105® and 
in May between 105® and 110®, prevail over the 
greater part of the interior of the country while 
in June the highest mean maximum temperatures, 
exceeding 110°, occur in the Indus Valley near 
iTacobabad. Temperatures exceeding 120° have 
been recorded over a wide area including Sind, 
Ilajputana, the West and South Punjab and the 
west of the United Provinces, but the highest 
temperature hitherto recorded is 127® registered 
at Jacobabad on June 12th, 1919. During this 
period of rising temperature and dimlnlsbing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place In the ah movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circuiaticn 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, ebaraeterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result In the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
is Inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the Interior. These storms are 
I frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hall and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive being 
known aa •* Nor*wost«r» ** in Bengal. 
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B 5 the time the area of greatest heat haa 
been established over North west ludia, Id the 
last week of Maj* or first week of June, ludia hss 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjuceat seas aud the whole 
character of the weather chaugea. Durtug 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 35° South, the wind drcuiation 
Is that of the south-east trades, that Is to say 
from about Lat. 30°-35O South a wlod from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air risetj 
into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to tlie Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circuiution, 
between the Equator and Lat. *^ 0 ° to 25° 
North, there exists a tight unsteady cireiila- 
tlon the remains of the ncrtli-east trades, that 
Is to say about Lat. 20° North tliere is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by aide witt. 
the ^outh-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air ri!^e^^ into the upper strata of ttie atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the iin- i 
mediate oeighbourhoo<l of land there are the i 
chrculations due to the land ana sea breezes ! 
which are attributable to the ditlerencc in tiie j 
heating eifect of the sun's rays over land and j 
sea. It la now necessary to trace the changes j 
which occur and lead up to tlie establi>liiuent ! 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun ! 
at this time is progressing slowly northward j 
towards the northern Tropic. Flcnce the I 
thermal equator is also progrt^sing northwaid ; 
and wltli 11 the area of ascent of the »outh-*^asi j 
trades circulation. Tlius the south-east trade . 
winds cross the equator and adV'unce furthei I 
and f'lrtiier northward, as the thermal equal 01 j 
and area of ascent follows the sun in it.s north ! 
ern progress. At the same time the teujpe- i 
rature over India incrcBses rapidly and har<i- 1 
metric pressure diminishes, owing* to tiie air ' 
rising and being transferred to neighb<Mirinii j 
cooler regions — mor** especialh the sea areas. ; 
Thus We have the soutlicrn J'rades circulation ’ 
cxtHiidi'ig northward and the local land and , 
sea circulation extending southward until* 
about the heginniug of June Iht light uu^teady I 
interfering circulation over the Araidari Sew ! 
finally breaks up, the immense circu»Htioii I 
of tne South-east Trades, with its cool, moisture; 
laden winds rushes forward, hecrunet liiiked i 
on to th" local circulathin prcxeedlng netvreen j 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas S 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — i 
the south-west monsoon proper. Tliis ir> ti.e ! 
most important season of tlie year as upon i 
It depend! the prosperity of at least five sixths! 
of the people of India. | 

When this current is folly established a con- ! 
tlooous air movement extends over the Indian ; 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land ) 
area from l^it. 30° S. to I.jvt. 30° N the soutirern i 
half Iieing the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west mon.soon. The most 
imioortant fact about It is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion Is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian teas and flows 


over the Indian land It is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Kay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more 01 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajpiitana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam wliile another portion 
sweeps over Bengal and after meeting the 
Himalayas gets deflected and blows as a soutli- 
eaaterly and easterly current right uj) the Gangetic 
plain. The south-west monsoon continues for 
three and a lialf to four monlhs, viz., from the 
begiiiiiing of J uiu? to tlie middle or end of Septem- 
ber. During its previleiice more or less general 
though far from continuous rain prevails 
thr lughout India, the principal fejitures of the 
rain-fall distribution being as follows The 
g^(^Hter portion of the Araomn Sea current, the 
total volume of which fs probably tiin-e times 
as grtiat as that of the Bengai current, blows . 
tlirectly on to tlie west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts arid to the bill) range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches, most 
of which falls In four months. The current 
after parting with m«,>st of its moist ore advances 
icros.s the BeninsuJa giving occasional uncer- 
tain mill to tlie Ddsccan and passes out into the 
Bas where it coalesces with the local current, 
riie nortiiern portion of the current blowing 
aerftss the (jujirat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and fre(|iient showers to the Aravaili 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
araf pa.ssi»ig onward gives nnxierate to ht?avy 
rain in the Kastern Punjah, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas, In this region 
the current mxefsand mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay, 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Buy of Bengal blows frorr eoiith- 
w» St and is thus directiai towards the 
renasserim hills and up tlie valley of the 
Irrawady to which It gives very heavy rain. 
Tliat portion of this current which a fvauces 
sufMcicotly far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the H»w- 
iy-ing districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of tlie 
.Assam Hills is forced upwards and give* ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps Uie heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
innirtlrig portion of the Bay current advances 
from the s/nithward over Bengal, is then 
directed westward by the barrier of the 
Hirnaluyas and gives general rain over the 
(jar>getlc plain and fairly frequent rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Blkhim to 
Kashmir. 

To Uio south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
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wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab tlirough Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Ciiota Nagpur to Orissa, wliere one or 
the other current of the mons prevails. In 
this area me rainfall is conditioned by the 
storms from the Bay of Bengal which exhibit 
a marked tendency to advance along this 
track and to give it heavy falls of occaiional 
rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, Ih below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and cast of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras: it is over lOU 
iut'.hes on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 


Burma ; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches In the Indus Valley. 

The month, to month distribution for the 
whole of India including Burma is : — 


May 

. . 3*1 inches. 

June 

.. 7-9 

July 

.. 11-2 

August . . 

.. 10*3 

September 

.. 7*0 

0(rtober . . 

.. 3*3 


Cyclonic storms are an almost Invariable 
feature of the monsoon period. In the Arabian 
Sea they ordinarily form at the commencement 
and end of the season, viz,. May and November, 
but in the Bay they form a constantly recurring 
fdtture of the monsoon season. ' 


INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Functions of th« Department. — The India 
Meteorological Department was instituted in 
1875, to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial ineteorologlcAl services which had 
sprung up before that date. Tiie various duties 
which were imposed on the Department at the 
time of Its formation were from time to time 
supplemented by new duties. Some of the peace 
time functions, more or less in the historical 
order In which they were assumed, may be 
briefly summarised as follows : — 

(fl) The Issue of w’^niings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms. 

(6) The issue of .storm waniings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas, and the collection of 
meteorologicul data from ships. 

(c) The maintenance of systematic records of 
meteorological data and the publication of clima- 
tological statistics. These were originally under- 
taken in order to furnish data for the investiga- 
tion of tlie relation between weather and disease. 

({/) The issue to the public of up-to-date 
weatiier reports and of rainfall forecasts. These 
dutie-8 were originally recommended by a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry ihto the causes of famine 
In India. 

(f) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but ]^rticularly regarding tropical 
•torms and tlie forecasting of monsoon and winter 
rainfall. 

(/) The study of agricultural meteorology, 
ie., the study of the meteorology of soil air and 
the air layers near the ground with particular 
reference to tire grow'th of plants and crop 
l»roduction. 

(g) The Issue of eeasonal rainfall forecasts. 


(h) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 

heavy rainfall and frost (cold wave) mainly to 
(government officials canal and railway 

engineers, Collectors, Directors of Agriculture, 
etc.) and tlirough the newspapers to the public 
in general. 

(i) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals. 

(j) Technical supervision of rainfall regis- 
tration carried out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities. 

(k) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons, and regular compilation of 
statistics of upper air data. 

Ill addition to these meteorological duties the 
India Meteorological Department was from time 
to time made responsible for or undertook various 
I other important duties, such as — 

(l) Determination of time in India and the 
! issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
I errors of chronometers for the Royal Indian 

Navy. 

(ni) Observations and researches on terrestrial 
magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electricity at Bombay and Poona. 

(«) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of Uie sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Rodalkanal. 

(o) Maintenance of seismological instrument^ 
at various centres. 
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MONSOON 

Glid; Featarw— The monsoon arrived 
approximately, in its usual time ami cave 
Cood rain, even excessive rain in some places, 
in tlvc montiis of .inly and Awcnat but there 
were no loiicish breaks. A noteworthy feature 
of the year was the unusiially heavy rain in 
Sind, (tujarat, west Ttajjaitana and west Central 
India from tiie middle of July to the middle of 
Aucust, whicij caused loss of crops and property 
due to foods in the Indus and the Tapti rivers. 

A feeide advance of the southwest monsoon 
which oeeiirn d towards the end of May caused 
widespread rain in Malalmr, the south Konkan 
and Mysore, and also in Assam and the adjoininc 
districts of Jiencal on the first four days of 
June. Thereafter the monsoon weakened and 
withdrew : but widespread thundershowers 
occurred in th(^ tract of country from tVie Punjab 
and east Pajputana to liihar and Orissa in 
association witli low pressure area in northern 
India. 'J'he Arabian Sea luanch of the monsoon 
revived t>y the 8th and extended northward. 
A depression developed off the. Konkan coast 
on the null and moved over flujarat and 
Kathiawar cansinc widespread and heavy rain 
there, between the 13tli and 17th. The monsoon 
further extended into east Kajputana, Central 
India the. United Provinces and Bilmr by the 
10th. The Bay branch of the. monsoon al.so 
streucthened and cave rise to a depression 
which moved iiilniid caiisiiic widespread rain 
in Assam and cast Bengal between the 15th 
and iiOth. During the rest of the month both 
branches of the inon.soon remained weak 
although widespread thundershowers occurred 
ill the ea.st of the Peninsula and local sliowers 
in the central parts of the country. Wide- 
.s|)read rain fell in the belt of country from 
the Punjab to Assam between the 2.5th and 
28th ill a.ssociation with western disturbances 
and a low iiressiire wave from the cast. 

Both branches of the monsoon strengthen<'d 
at the beginning of July and remained fairly 
strong tbrongh out the month. During the 
first week tlie Araidan Sea Jjranch caused 
widespread rain in the Peninsula and particu- 
larly heavy falls In the Konkan and Malabar, 
and the rainfall extended into the central 
parts of the country and the Punjab. The 
Bay current extended up the Gangelic plain 
and cruised widespread rain over the greater 
part of the country by the end of the week. A 
shallow depression over Kattiiawar caused 
locally heavy rain in Gujarat and Sind during 
the second week. 

The rainfall during the rest of the month wa.s 
mainly controlled by two depressions and two 
cyclonic storms from the novtli Bay of Bengal. 
The first depression travelled from the Orissa 
coast northwestwards and merged into the 
seasonal low over northwest India causing 
widespread and locally heavy rain along its 
track between the 11th and ITth. The next 
depression from the head of' the Bay caused 
widespread and locally heavy rain in northeast 
India, the United Provinces and the central 
parts of the country between the bStli and 22ml- 
A cyclonic storm developed in the Bay on the 
24th and rapidly passed over Orissa and the 
central parts of the country as u deep depression 


OF 1944. 

and dissipated over Sind on the 28th, causing 
widespread and locally heavy rain in the tract 
from Orissa and Bihar to Sind. By the end 
of the month the second cyclonic storm from 
the 'Bay moyed from the Orissa coast to the 
central parts of the Country as a deep depression, 
causing widespread and lo«*ally heavy falls 
along its track. This caused widespread and 
locally heavy rain in the belt of country from 
the west Central Provinces to Sind on the first 
three days of August. 

Bainfall In August was mainly determined by 
two land depressiou.s and a cyclonic storm from 
the Bay of Bengal. A trough of low pressure 
from the north Bay caused widespread and 
locally heavy rain in the central parts of the 
country, Gujarat and south Rajputana between 
the 8th and 13th. A land depression over west 
Central India moved to the southwest Punjab 
between the 11th and 15th causing unusually 
heavy rain in wo.st Central India and the west 
Central Provinces and widespread rain generally 
in northwest India with locally heavy rain in 
Hind and Rajputana. Another land depression 
aj)pear*d over the east Central Provinces on 
the 1,5th, moved westwards over the north 
Bombay Deccan and emerged into the Arabian 
Sea off Kathiawar as a cyclonic storm on the 
18th. This again caused widespread rain 
and very hea\ y falls in the central parts of the 
country and Gujarat. Due to phenomenally 
ijcavy rain in Gujarat, Rajputana, Sind and 
west Central India, high floods were caused 
in the Indus and the Tapti rivers causing 
consideraiile danrage to crops and property. 
-A large number of people wore rendered homeless 
in Hiiul and south Gujarat, particularly in the 
Surat District. 

The Bay monsoon was strengthened by a 
cyclonic storm which crossed the Orissa coast 
on the 19th and travelled up to the Punjab 
JUS a deep depression cau.sing abundant rain 
along its track between the 19th and 24th. 
The last depre.ssioii of the month caused wide- 
sprejid rain in northeast India and the east 
United Provinces from the 25th to the end of 
the mouth. 

The monsoon was generally weak during 
September. In association with the depression 
of the last month and a western disturbance, 
widespread precipitation occurred in Kashmir, 
the Jiorth-West Frontier Province, the Punjab 
and the United ITovinces during the first four 
days of the mouth. Local thundershow’ers 
occurred in the south Peninsula on a few days 
in the first week and between the 10th and I3th. 
Thundershowers again occurred in the Deccan 
and the central parts of the country between 
the 14th and 19th. A land depression over the 
Central Provinces slightly strengthened the 
mon.soon in the Bay of Bengal and caused 
widespread rain in northeast India betw'een 
the 21st and 24th and local thundershowers 
in the United Provinces and the central parts 
of the country. A depression from the Bay 
crossed the Orissa cojist on the last day of the 
month causing local rain in northeast India 
outside Assam, and a shortlived strengthenii^( 
of the monsoon in the Bay of Bengal, 
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Taking the season as a whole, rainfall was 
in large exce'»3 in northwest India outeide the 
east and north Piinjai), the Nortli-VVest frontier 
Province and east Kajpntnna, and in moderate 
excess in west Central India, tlie west Central 
Provinces and southeast Madras. 


The total rainfall of the season Jime-Septemher 
averaged over the plains of India — was 34.69 
inches, 7 per cent, above normal. The following 
table gives detailed information of the rainfall 
of the different sub-divisions. 


Sub-dl vision. 


1 |Bay Islands . . 

2 Assam 

3 Bengal 

4 {Orissa 

6 jCliotA Nagpur 

6 {Bihar 

7 i United Pro\*inces, East 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


I „ West 

{ihinjab, Fast and North 
I ,, South-West 

: Kashmir 

Northwest Frontier Province 

(Baluchistan 

jSind 

•Rajputana, West 
j , , East 

jOujarat 

'Central India, West . . 

! ,, „ East .. 

iBerar . . 

jCeutral Provinces, West 
i ,, P’.ast 

jKonkan 

;Bc'mbay Deivan 
iHyderabad, North .. 

I ,, 8ourh . . 

Mysore 

jMalabar 

jMadra.s, South-East 
j ,, Deccan 
I Coast, North 

iMean of India (excluding the 
I Kashmir and Balucliistau) 


•j 


liay 


Island.'^. 


Period, .lune to St-ptember. 


Actual. 

Departure 

from 

normal. 

Percentage 
departure 
from normal. 


In. 
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f> 
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3 
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- — - T . ST 
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-- 0.4t 

2 

13.83 

6.86 

1 98 

22 . 88 

2.30 

! 1 1 

1 1 . 39 

-i 3.25 

i 40 

.5 . 99 

- 3.45 

- 136 

1 1 . 38 

r 6.21 

; 120 

20.31 

• 8.80 ! 

- 76 

28.46 
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- 21 

45.49 

■ 14.71 : 

48 
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i 12.18 1 

i 38 

32.43 
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39.12 

• 11.06 ! 

^ 39 
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37 

.50.40 

• 3.13 

1 7 

99 . 24 

1.16 

1 

29.01 

5.31 

i 22 
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1.5 4 

5 

20 . 46 
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- 1 1 
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Famine. 


India's history has been punctuated at fre- 
quent intervals by disastrous famines, the 
worst of which have killed millions of people 
and left wide tracts of country desolate. 
Famines may be said to arise when large groups 
of people fail to produce enough food for their 
own needs and lack the means of obtaining 
it from other sources. Such conditions may be 
precipitated either by successive failures of the 
monsoons, on w-hlch four-fifths of liidia’.s 
agriculture depends even today ; by natural 
disasters such as floods or earthquakes, or by 
human agencies such as war and grain market 
speculation. It is, however, rare for a famine 
to be directly traceable to f)nly one cause. 
Usually several play their part. 

Early Famines. 

References to famine are found early in India's 
history. Little is known of these early disas- , 
ters ; details are based on tradition and until 


late in the eighteenth century such visitations 
were regarded as natural calamities wldch man 
was powerless to i>revent. The first definite 
outbreak known to historians was in 650 A.I). 
when famine raged throughout the country. 
There was another scries of famines in 941, 
1022. and 1033 when wiiole province.s were 
depopulated and men were driven to canni- 
bullsin, according to tradition. The years 
' 1148-1159 saw almost continuous famine in 
India. In 1344 famine was rampant In Upper 
India. 'I'he Kmt»eror Muhauiinad Tughlak 
was unaliie to otdain nei'ossaries for his own 
household and ordered the evacuation of Delhi’s 
population to Deoglri (modern Daulatabad) in 
the Deccan. From 1896-1407 the Durga Devi 
famine devastated the Deccan and so reduced 
the population that land went out of cultlva* 
tioD for ye.ars. The years 1593-98 saw famine 
in Northern India. 
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The Gujerat famine, one pf the first about 
which precise details have survived, broke out 
in 1630. Towns and districts were stripped of 
inhabitants. In 1631 a Dutch merchant 
reported that only 11 of the 260 families at 
Swally had survived. The road from Swally 
to Surat was covered with bodies decaying on the 
highway where they died, there being no one 
to bury them. In Surat, that great and crow'ded 
city, he could hardly find any living j>ersonB : 
but " the corpses at the corners of 
the streets lie twenty together, nobody 
burying tluun. Thirty thousand had per- 
ished in tlie town alone. Pestilence follow- 
ed famine.” 

In 1769-70 t en million i)eople (one-third of the 
population) arc estimated to have ]>erialied in a 
famine in Hengal. In 1783 came the Chali.sa 
famine in Nortli India, followed by the Doji 
Para, or Skull, Fatnine in the Deccan'in 1790-92. 
The Doji Jtura is reiuited to have l>een the 
severest funmie ever known in India. It 
extended over BoTnl)ay, Hyderaba^l and the 
northern districts of Ahnlras where relief works 
were ofiened, the first of their kiiui in the country. 
That is only a brief list. Between 1660 and 
17ri0 there were 14 major famlne.s about which 
little is known. 

The causes of these famines were tliose already 
.stated. Practically tlie whole of the food pro- 
duction was dependent on the vagariifs of the 
monsoon. Internal wars were common and 
often conj'led with them were wide.sprea<l 
jiillage, trade di.slocation and general devasta- 
tion. The fast eonmmnicutions of the 
nineteenth and twentietli (centuries were not 
available for relief to be l)roiight from outside 
the famine area. That these facilities have still 
not been developed on a large enough scale, 
or that tliere is an additional, unrecognised 
factor in tlic situation, has been proved by the 
famines of the last !()(» years. Between 1S3S 
and 1899 there were eiglfi major disasters. 
Tlie famines of 1838 and 1861 were in tlio *NoiMi- 
We.stern Proviu(;es (modern U.P.). In 1838, 
800.000 people are estimated to have perislied. 
in 1861 relief was provided in time. 

Recent Famines. 

Orissa was the scene of tlie mxt famine, in 
1865-67, It atfecteil 180,000 square miles 
and 47,500,000 peoi>le. The Bengal (iovern- 
Mient was slow in ayqueeiating the need for 
action, but later fcxid wa.s jioured into the area 
ill prodigious quantities. Thirty-five niilliun 
units were relieved (a unit is one person 
ftupported for one day) at a cost of Bs. 95 lakhs. 
'I he mortality was very heavy, and it Is eHtiiiiated 
that a million people or onc^third of the popu- 
lation died In Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1806, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; It Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one miulon emigrated There was 
famine in ^harln 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876-78, This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and In t^c second year extended to 
parts of the Oentrai and United Provinces and 


to a small tract In the Punjab, The total area 
affected was 257(000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 58,600,000. warned by the excessive 
expendituiS in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy, the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortality in this famine Is said to have been 
5,250,000 In British territory alone. Through* 
nut British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Ks. 8| crores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Rs. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis, 
Ihe first great Famine Commission which sat 
under tlie presidency of Sir Richard Strachey. 
elaboratert the Famine Codes, which, amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis o! the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) chat gratuitous re- 
lief should be given In their villages or In poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments; 
the Government of India laid dfown as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, It Is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort.” 

T’rovincial code.s were drawn up, and were 
tested by the famine of 1890-97. In that disaster 
3()7,U0(» .square miles were utfected, with a pojmla- 
tion of 69,600.000. Tiie numbers relieved 
exceeded 4.0()0.tHK)atthe time of greatest distress. 
The cost of famine relief was Rs. 7^ crores, 
revemic was remitted to the extent of Rs. u 
crores. afid loans given aggregating Rs. crores. 
■J'he charitable rdief fund amounted to about 
Ks. IJ crores ; of which Rs. crores were subs- 
cribed in the United Kingdom. The at:tual 
famine mortality in British India was estimated 
at 750,000. The e.xiH'riences of this famine w^ere 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than bad ever been recorded in famines; 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments bad been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission, or the people 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1809-1900 began. 

Tlie« Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,500.000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Htssar district of the Punjab famine was acute ; 
It was Intense In Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar and was 
marked by eeveral distinctive featnree. The 
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rata fall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famloe, with a terrible mortality amongst 
tbe cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of diCbculties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the local- 
Ity was thought to be immune, were affected. 
The people clung to their villages. In the hope 
of sailing their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when It was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwarls swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation In their train. For these reason » 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,600,000 persons 
were supported by the State, ils. 10 crore^ 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Es. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 3J crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were Insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the ralrs 
Induced a famine mortality of approximate!] 
a million. 

The experiences of this famine, were collated by 
the Commi.s.«ion presided over by Sir Antony 
Maci'onnell. Thi.s Commissiou reported tVint 
taking the famine period as a whole tiie relief 
glv-n wa- excessive, and laitl down certain 
modified lines. The cardinal feature of their 
policy was moral strategy. Pointing out tiuit if 
the people were a.ssisted at the .start tiiey would 
help themselves, while if their condition were 
allowed to deteriorate it proceeded on a declin- 
ing scale, they placed in t he foretroni of their pro- 
gramme the nece.ssity of “ putting heart into the 
people,” The machinery suggested for this 
purpose wa.s the prompt and liberal distribution 
of taccavi loans, ttie early susjtension of revenue, 
and a ijolicy of prudent boldness, starting from 
the preparation of a large and cxpan.sive plan 
of relief and secured by liiniral preparaTiorus, 
constant vigilance, and a full enlistment of non- 
offlclal help. The wage scale was revised ; thp 
minimum w^age was aljolisljed in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

1943 Bengal Famine. 

Localised famine conditions have recurred ; 
fairly frequently since 1901, but until 19411 it: 
seemed that the procedure laid down Ijv the 
Famine Codes w'as capable of dealing with alb 
eventualities. Unfortunately, conditions in 
which the difficulty of obtaining relief supplies 
would be 80 great that the Codes’ provisions 
,d not be filled, were not envisaged. This 
of affairB, however, arose in Bengal early 

state 


in 1948. The province is estimated to be 83 
per cent self-sufficient for food and before 1942 
imported mo.st of the balance of Its needs from 
Burma. The cutting off of this supply was 
followed by a series of natural disasters, includ- 
ing the Midnaporo hurricane Avhich late in 1042 
devastated a wide area and is estimated to have 
destroyed 1,600,000 tons of rice. During the 
monsoon of 1943, when famine was already 
present in Bengal, floods in the Damodar river 
held up relief supplies from the U.B. and Punjab 
at a critical period. Public nervousness over 
the fall of Burma, the (ienial policy, by which 
boats and the larger stocks of rice w’cre removed 
from East Bengal to prevent their use by the 
Japanese, and the general shortage of food In 
most consuming centres in the country were all 
contrilmtory causes of the famine. When 
shortages became apparent in Bengal their 
effect was intensified by speculation on a most 
outrageous scale. A few areas such as Midna- 
pore, were short of food from natural causes. 
Most of #;^hc other famine-stricken districts 
suffered l)ecauHc rice prices were far beyond 
the reach of the people, because speculators had 
drained the area of stocks, or because the avail- 
able grain was hoarded by it.s owners. 

According to the Fanuno Codes, assistance 
.should have been provided from outside. In 
1943 the probhun was twofold. Very large 
sui>i)lie.s were uot readily available elsewhere 
owing to the general dislocation of Indian grain 
markets ; the movement of slipplies into Bengal 
wa.s difficult owing to the congested state of tlie 
railways. A fairly steady stream of grain did, 
however, reach Calcutta frotn July onwards, but 
it does not appear that the Ihujgal (•overnment 
evolved a .satisfactory plan of distribution. 
Many famine areas in the pI•o^ itice were, virtually 
without relief until tlie army a.ssisted the civil 
authority to organise food distribution and 
luedual relief in November, 1943. This relief, 
coupled with a record rice crop, W'hicli became 
available in January-Fcbruary, 1944, overcame 
the imnuKliate crisis. 

Famine condition.s were accompanied by 
epldemi<s of cholera, malaria and dysentery 
whicli probably caused a.s many deaths a,s star- 
vation itself. In March 1944 Mr. L. tS. Amery, 
the Secretary of .Slate for India, aTinoiinced in 
tlie llou.se of Commons that the 1943 famine 
deathroll was 989,999. 'J'his figure, however, 
must be regarded as ijrovisloual, owing to the 
state of vital statistics in Bengal an<l the large 
nuint>er of p(*ople who were mlssir»g in the large 
scale migration caused liy the famine. A Com- 
mission of Inquiry to Investigate Indian fo^id 
shortages in 1943, with spcilal reference to 
Bengal, was announced by the (Jo\ernment of 
India in June 1944. Sir John Wood head was 
the Ciiairman of the Commisiriou and it began 
work the following month. 

During 1943 famine broke out in the Bljapur 
district of liombay and in the Ceded Districts 
of Madras. There were also acute food short- 
ages in Orissa, in Travancore and Cochin and the 
Madras district of Malabar, In none of these 
areas did (sonditlons approach the severity of tiie 
Bengal famine, iriainiy owing to the energy of 
the local authorities in organising relief and in 
eontrolllng sui)i)lic8 and prices of food. 
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Reasons for Famine. 

The general food Hitiiation in the country 
necessitated a thorough re-exainiuation of the 
whole production and consumption poaition 
and it became apparent tliat food production 
had failed to keep pace with tlie increasing 
population. The presence of large numbers of 
permanently undernourished people meant that 
any dislocation of the food supply, from natural 
causes, war or price inflation, would quickly 
precipitate famine. Furthermore, it was found 
that impiovements in communications and 
transport were just as liable to assist famine- 
making forces, s\ich as speculators, as to help 
the relief organisations. The fact that grain 
markets all over the country are nowadays in 
contact with eacli other is apt to give a famine 
more than local slgniticancc, esi>ecially when 
the potential demand is ]>ermanently greater 
than the suitjjly, as it Is in India at pre.sent. 
This preponderance of demand over supply was 
the factor which was either unrecognised or non- 
existent when the Famine Codes were drawn np. 
It explains why the greatest, risk of famine in 
India today is the man-rnade one of manipula- 
tion of prices and suiiplies. 

Before the wartime famine of 1943 it was 
generally Ixdieved that the expansion of irriga- 
tion had ]»rc)tected large areas from famine and 
had generally incTeased the food supply. An 
analysi.s of the results of irrigation shows that 
the impression is misleading. Irrigation pro- 
tects only one-fifth of India’s cultivated land : 
the other four-fifths are still at the mercy of the 
nfonsoon’s vagaries. Moreover, under normal 
conditions the effect of irrigation on food pro- 
duction has i)eeii minute. Food production 
has only increased by one per cent in the past 
twenty years. Another itelief, that the ryots 
had a<H:uimdated reserves against rainless days 
and that tlie co-operative credit movement liad 
strengthened rural resources, was reudereti 
baseless by the 1929 depression and the subse- 
quent period of ** distie.ss ” prices for agricultural 
produce. 

Relief Systems- 

Though estal)lishcd relief .‘systems were ; 
ineffective in the extraordinary conditions of j 
Bengal in they were used in the same year | 

with good results in the smaller famine areas in 
Bt)nd>ay and Madras. They had i>reviously ; 
been used with sucee.ss in Madras. Bombay, the 
I'entral Provim-es and Baluchistan, areas where 1 
famine was declared in 1921 after failure of tlie j 
1920 monsoon. In 1939 parts of the Punjab. ! 
Kajputana and Kathiawar sulfered from famine 
ami similar relief was orgauisoil. 

Tlie normal method of halting a famine is to 
declare policy as soon as the rains fail, enlist 
non-otticials, suspend revenue and make loans 
for agricultural puijmses. Test works are then 
opened and if lahotir iu eonslderahlo quantities 
Is attracted, they are eon verted into relief works 
on Famine (!ode principles. Poor houses are 
opened and gratuitous relief given to the infirm. 
When the next monsoon breaks tlie people are 
moved from large works to small works near 
their own villages, liberal advances are made to 
agriculturists for the purchase of ploughs, 
cattle and seed. When the principal autumn 


crop is ripe, the few remaining works are gradu- 
ally closed down and gratuitous relief ceases. 
All this time a medical staff has been kept in 
rcadines sto deal with cholera, which so often 
accompanies famine, and malaria which generally 
appears when the rains break. 

Apart from relief in the midst of a famine, 
there is the problem of providing protection 
against the recurrence of such conditions. The 
Famine Fominisstion of 1880 considered that 
irrigation and railways were the only means of 
securing such protection. Despite its sound- 
ness, thts policy has in the past been handi- 
capped by the practice of dividing such 
undertakings Into two classes, productive and 
protective. Productive works, being estimated 
to yield profits to pay interest and sinking fund 
charges, are irg;t from loans : protective works, 
which arc not expected to yield visible profits, 
can only be pai<i for out of revenue. In order 
to guarantee continuous ])rogre8s with ijro- 
tective works, the Famine Insurance Grant was 
instituted in 1879 i)y the Government of India, 
and it w'as decided to .set apart Ks. crores 
annually from general revenues. The first 
charge on the Grant was famine relief, the sec-ond, 
protective w’ork.s, and the third, the avoidance 
of debt. A chain of ‘protective raihvays was 
constructed and progress made with protective 
irrigation. Modern agricultural research has 
; i>rovided other forms of protective works. A 
significant innovation in the 1943 famine in the 
Bijapiir district of Bombay was the large scale 
programme of contour bunding which enables 
the water provided l)y this area’s erratic mon- 
soon to he used to the best advantage. 

Provincial Funds. 

The development of provincial autonomy has 
of cour.se utieoted famine finance, t’nder the 
Devolution Buies made under the Government 
of India Act, 1919. provincial governments were 
required to cstaldish and maintain a Famine 
Belief Fund by annual assignments from their 
revenues. The provision of such an assignment 
W’as optional when the accumulated total of the 
fund amounted to a prcscrilwd sum. The new 
constitution embodied in the Government of 
India Act, 1935, contained no provision for a 
separate famine relief fund, and it w’as left to 
the provincial govern luents and their legislatures 
to take The measure.s formerly prescribed for 
the^. Provision for a new fund on somewhat 
similar lines has been made by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in all the provinces except 
Assam and the Punjal>, The latter government 
I decided to continue the Famine Relief Fund, 
but considered it unneeessary to have an act of 
the Legislature to constitute the new’ fund. 
There is no Famine Belief Fund in Assam. 

Outside the official programme there is alw’ays 
.scope for private philanthroi)y in famine relief 
and rehabilitation. With the idea of providing 
a lermanent famine fund, the Maharaja of 
Jaipur gave in 1990 Ks. 15 lakhs in Government 
securities to be held in trust for charitable relief 
in seasons of general distress. This fund, known 
as the Indian People’s Famine Trust, today has 
an invested c-upital of Bs. 32,78,400. In yean 
when famine demands on it have been small the 
Income from It has also been used to assist the 
victims of floods and earthquakes. 
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Cheap motive power is one of the secrets of 
successful industrial development and the 
favourable initial conditions caused by the war, 
the enthusiasm for industrial development which 
has seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of Industrial enterprise In all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, Is now rapidly tinder way. 
India Is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly In India except in a few flivonred areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota Hagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, good possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be supplied, In certain 
parts of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult In India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughont the year 
are practically non-existent In India. Water, 
therefore jmust be stored for use during the dry 
season . Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts In the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made In utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
^wer affords encouragement for the future. 
Further, hydro-electric schemes cat) .'sometimes 
be associated with important irrigation ])roject.s, 
the water being used for both electricity genera- 
tion and irrigation. 

The Industrial ComnaJsslon emphasized the 
aeosssity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, c.i.e., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Bnaneh, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J, W. Meares. 

Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died,* but Mr. Meares, 
issued a preliminary report In September, f919, 
and a Triennial Kci>ort in 1921, indicating 
that a minimum continuous water power of 
nearly 6 million kilowatts with a maximum 
of 13 million kilowatts could be developed in 
India. Tills excluded j>ractically all the great 
rivers, which were then uii investigated. The 
Government of India has since formed a Central 
Technical Power Board for de veloping the 
hydro-electric resources of India and for carrying 
out a systematic hydro-electric survey in India. 
The present stage of progress and some of the 
plans uqder consideration for development 
of hydro-electric power in the i»ost-w'ar period 
in some of the major provinces and states are 
indicated in the following paragraphs. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest Hydro-Electric underUkings In 
India are the three schemes developed and 


brought into operation by Tata Sons, Ltd., and 
continued under their management until 1929, 
when they were transferred to the management 
of the Tata Hydro- Electric Agencies, Ltd., in 
which Messrs. Tata Sons retained a substantial 
interest. These undertakings are : — 

(a) The Tata Hydro-Elec- 

tric Power Supply 

Company, Ltd. Supply started In 1916, 

(b) Tlie Andhra Valley 

Power Supply 

Company, Ltd. .. „ „ 1922. 

(c) The Tata Power Com- 

pany, Ltd. .. „ „ 1927. 

These Hydro-Electric schemes have a com* 
billed normal capacity of 231,000 KW. and 
provide electrical energy for the City of Bombay, 
Bomliay suburbs, 3'hana, Ealyan and Greater 
Poona. 

Bombay, after London, l.s the second largest 
City in the British Empire and is the largest 
manufacturing centre in India. Its population in- 
cluding suburbs at the 1941 census ivas 1,489,883 
with a total population of approximately 
2,000,000 In all of the areas served by these 
companies. Its cotton mills and other factories 
consumed about 150,000 H.P., which until these 
Hydro-Electric schemes came into operation, was 
entirely produced by thermal stations using 
fuel coming from groat distances. 

The favourable position of the Western Ghats 
which rise to a lielght of more than 2,000 feet 
above sea-level within a few miles of Bombay 
City, situated on the shore.s of the Arabian Sea 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan- 
tace of for providing Bombay City and vicinity 
with an adequate and economical power supply. 

The hydraulic works of the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Power Supply Company are situated 
near Lonavla at the top of the Bhor Ghats. 
The monsoon rainfall is stored in three lakes, 
namely, Lonavla, Walwan and Shirawta, from 
which it Is conveyed in oiien masonry canals to 
the Forebuy at Khandnki and thence through 
steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoll at 
the foot of the Ghats, where the hea<i at 
turbine nozzles is 1,725 feet or approximately 
750 lbs. per sq. inch. The normal capacity 
of the Power Station at KhoiKili is CO.OOO kW. 
This scheme w.a8 formally opened by H.E. The 
Governor of Bombay on the 8th of February 
1915. 

Investigations in 1917-18 led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhra River just to the North 
of the Tata Hydro-Electric Supply Company’" 
lakes, where additional power eoiild lx* develojied. 
These investigations resulted in tin* formation 
of the Andhra Valley Powder Supply Co. and 
the construction of tlie schemes, the principal 
features of which consist of a reservoir 
formed by a dam al>out 190 feet high, across 
the Andhra River and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
long driven through solid trap rock to the scarp 
of the Ghats, from which the water Is taken In 
steel pipes 4,600 feet long to the turbines in the 
generating station at Bhlvpuri. The head of 
water at turbine nozzles is 1,740 feet or approxi- 
mately 750 lbs. per sq. Inch. The electrical 
energy is transmitted to Bombay over a trans- 
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mission line 50 miles lonK for auRmentintr the 
supply from Khopoli. The present installed 
capacity at this station is 72,000 KW. 

The Tata Power Company’s scheme on the 
Nila-Mula River to the ^uth-East of Bombay 
was investl(;;ated and developed along lines 
similar to the Andlira Valley scheme and has a 
normal Installed capacity of 99,000 KW. The 
power is transmitted to Bombay over a trans- 
mission line 76 miles long and is used to augment 
the supply of the two earlier companies to 
mills, factories and railways. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co., 
the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and the 
Tata Power Company operating as a unit under 
one management supply the whole of the 
electrical energy required by the Bombay 
Electric Supply A Tramways Co. Ltd., the 
majority of the mills and Industries in Bombay 
City, the B. B. A C. I. Railway for their suburban 
electrification, the whole of the energy required 
by the G. I. P. Railway in Bombay City and for 
their main line traction up to Poona and Igatpiirl 
the whole of the electrical energy required by 
the Poona Electric Supply Company and the 
distributing licensees in Thana, Kalyan and the 
Bombay suburbs. 

These three schemes operating as a unit under 
one management provide an adequate and 
economical power supply in the areas mentioned 
above for all purposes. The rate for energy 
delivered to the Mills, Factories and Railways 
has, for several years, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0*32 of an anna per unit, 
which downward trend will continue as industries 
develop and individual constimptions increase. 
This power supply greatly enhances the natural 
advantages Bombay has as a great manufactur- 
ing, trading and shipping centre. 

For the development of indu.stries and agri- 
culture in the northern portion of Boml>ay 
Presidency, the Bombay Government has 
embarked on the provision of an electrical 
grid scheme somewhat oA the lines of the 
British Grid. Besides taking i>ow*er from the 
Tatas Hydro-Electric System and from some 
of the selected Steam Station, it is also proposed 
to construct initially two new hydro-electric 
stations at Bhandardena and Bhatgar for 
supplying power to this grid. 

Mysore Hydro-Electric Works. 

The first Hydro-Electric Scheme of any magni- 
tude undertaken in India or indeed in the East, 
was that on the Can very River in Mysore 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distributing system was in- 
augurated in 1002. 

The Cauvery River rises in the district of 
Coorg in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State. The principal object of this 
scheme was the supply of imwer to the 
mining companies on the Kolar Gold Fields 
about 02 miles from Sivasatnudram, the site of 
the generating station. This transmission line 
was for a number of years the longest line in 
Aaia. Since 1002 the supply of electrical 
energy from Slvasamudram has been provided 
for Bangalore and Mysore cities and about 200 
other towns and villages in the South-Eastern 
half of the State. 


The Initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded so that its total normal capacity 
now stands at 42,000 KW. This great 
increase has been made possible by the construc- 
tion of the Krishnarajasagar reservoir, near 
Mysore City, which has a capacity of 44,000 
million cubic feet of storage above the minimum 
draw oft. 

The number of the consumers of all classes 
continues to increase rapidly every year with 
greatly Increased power demands. The Govern- 
ment of Mysore have encouraged the use of 
electrical energy and have made a survey of 
Hydro Power resources of the State and pre- 
pared plans for the construction of a number of 
generating station at the most economic sites 
as and when necessary. 

The number of lighting and power consumers 
of all classes in about 200 towns and villages 
within the Mysore State has increased to more 
than 60,000. Demands for very large addi- 
tional blocks of power made it necessary for 
Government, in qontinuing its policies for the 
industrial development of the State, to sanction 
the construction of a Power Station at the 
Shimsha Falls for the production of 17,200 KW. 
and the construction of a Power Station at the 
Jog Falls for the production at the first instance 
of about 48,000 KW. The power station at 
Shimsha Falls was completed in June 1940, 
thus bringing the total installed capacity of 
Sivasamudram and Shimsha Stations to about 
59,200 KW. 

The transmission system consists of 866 
ronte-miles of 78,000 and 37,500 volt lines with 
a total of 1,100 mUes of circuits. The transmission 
system is now being extended into every District 
within the State which together with the ap- 
propriate distribution systems will supply hydro- 
electric power to more than 250 towns and 
villages within the next 2 to 8 years. 

Electricity in Travancora State. 

Electric supply undertakings are of recent 
gro^^i-h in Travancore. Although the first power 
station was in existence in the High Ranges 
I as early as 1905, it was only towards the latter 
part of 1927 that Government created a separate 
organisation to carry out a programme of elec- 
trical development In the State. Electric 
supply was first introduced in Trivandrum in 
March 1929, The capital outlay on this 
undertaking till 1941-42 was Rs. 11.5 lakhs. 
The Scheme has been paying a satisfactory 
return on its Investment ever since it started 
working. The gross revenue during 1941-42 
w’as 3^. 2-75 lakhs and the total generation 
1*69 million units. The number of consumers 
at present is about 2,800. There arc 66 miles 
of L. T. overhead distribution lines besides 16 
miles of 3*3 kV underground cables. 

With the lead given by Government in the 
supply of electric power to the capital, two 
other undertakings worked by private agencies, 
one in Kottayam and the other in Nagercoil, 
wore shortly afterwards inauj^ated. The 
former came Into existence early in 1932 while 
the latter was put into operation towards the 
middle of 1934. The Kottayam Electric 
Supply distributes power to nearly 800 consu- 
mers from a distribution net work of about 
27 miles. The Nagercoil Electric Supply 
supplies power to nearly 600 consumers from 
a olstiibution network ox about 26 miles. 
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A scheme to supply Quilon was inaugurated 
towards the middle of 1934. The capital 
expenditure on this undertaking is aoout 
Ba. 3i lakhs. Very rapid progress has been 
made in its operation during the last four 
years, the generation having reached over 2 
million units per annum, bringing in a gross reve- 
nue of about Es, IJ lakhs. The supply covered 
about 20 miles of 11 kV lines, 45 miles of L. T. 
Distribution and miles of 3*3 kV under- 
ground cables and caters for about 860 con- 
sumers. Power was supplied from a thermal 
station of about 630 kW capacity till the supply 
was changed over to the Palli vasal Hydro- 
Electric System in May 1940. 

Quilon is an important industrial town and 
the power requirements have not been able to 
be met from this small thermal station to any 
appreciable extent. The total capacity of 
installed power plants in Quilon is well over 
2,000 H.P. but as many of them arc In a very 
unsatisfactory condition on account of their 
old age it should be possible to secure all these 
loads, now that the Hydro-Electric Supply is 
available from the PiiUivasal system, the bulk 
of which is utilised by the lilmenite Mining 
Industry, the Cotton Mills and the Ceramic 
factory at Kundara. 

Pallivasal System. 

A preliminary survey of the hydro-electric 
possibilities of the State was carried out as 
early as 1919 by Mr. F. J. Jacob, the then Chief 
Engineer of the Ihiblic Works Department. 
But as a result of the subsequent investigations 
conducted in 1925 by Mr. K. P. P. Mcuon, the 
present Electrical Engineer, Government came 
to the conclusion that the development of a 
power scheme utilising the falls of the Mudirn- 
puzha river possessed great economic possibi- 
lities. Accordingly, detailed investigations 
were taken up and completed by 1933. The 
work was started in 1934. 

The first stage of development of the Pallivasal 
Hydro-Electric Project was nearly completed 
by the beginning of 1940 and it was inaugurated 
in March when the supply was switched on by 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar from the Pallivasal i 
Generating Station. The scheme as now com- 1 
pleted comprises of a temporary diversion darn, 
a pressure tunnel of 10,200 ft. in length and 
S ft. diameter section and two penstocks each 
7,800 ft. in length, the generating station and 
t^nsmissloD lines extending up to Alwayc on the 
west and up to Kundara in the south. The power 
station has three 11,000 volts, 3 phase, 50 cycle 
alternator sets each of 4,500 kW capacity directly 
coupled to the pelton wheels operating at a 
bead of 1,980 ft. The total effective capacity 
of the station is 9,000 kW. The third gene- 
rating set will be used as a standby. Power 
is transmitted to the plains at 66,000 volts. 
The transmission system consists of 134 miles 
4^ 66 kV double circuit lines connecting the 
generating station with 5 major sub-stations at 
Kothamangaiam, Alwaye, Pallom, Muvelikara 
and Kundara^ besides 26 miles of 33 kV single 
circuit line connecting AIlepi>ey with Mavelikara 
and 6 jniles of double circuit of 66 kV lines 
from Alwaye to the aluminium factory now 
seariog completioB. 


The mains distribution comprises of 154 
miles of 11 kV single circuit and 101^ miles of 
double circuit lines and about 92 miles of L.T. 
distribution net work. Almost all the Municipal 
Towns coming within the network of the 
Pallivasal Hydro-Electric Supply have been 
provided with low tension distribution. Thus 
the first stage of the scheme covers a large 
portion of the north and central Travancore, 
and it has been so designed that extensions to 
the transmission system can be added easily 
to distribute i)Ower to other areas such as 
Peermade iu the east and Trivandrum in the 
south. 

The availability of electric power In most 
places in Travancore and the very low rates 
of tariff now offered arc expected to open up 
great possibilities In the industrial and agricul- 
tural development in the State. By the end of 
1941-42 tlie system had a connected load of over 
6,000 kW and 2,375 eonsuiiiers distributed over 
19 distribution centres. The peak load of the 
generating station had reached 2,500 kW and the 
generation 11-2 million units. 

The Departtnent has been keenly alive to 
the needs of the agriculturists for electric power, 
the chief uses of wliich are for dewatering the 
punja fields, the crusliing of sugarcane and 
lifting water for irrigation. All reasonable aid 
is rendered to pro.spective consumers. Pro- 
posals for the supply of electrical machinery 
on hire purchase system were sanctioned by 
Government in September 1940 and the response 
from consumers has been very considerable. 

A satisfactory agreement was reached between 
Government and the Aluminium Production 
Company of India Ltd., towards July 1940 
whereby Government agreed t-o '• supply 
4,500 kW of j)Ower from the middle of 1941 
and 7,500 kW by the middle of 1944 for an 
Aluminium smelter plant to be installed near 
Alwaye. The Company will he requiring another 
block of power aggregating to a total of 14,000 
kW for bringing their factory to its fullest 
output. Government have agreed to make 
this block of power also available as soon as 
circumstances permit. An agreement was 
recently reached with the Cochin Government 
for the supply of power for the entire require- 
ments of that state. The demand from this 
source exceeds 3,500 kW. 

The agreement with the Aluminium Produc- 
tion (- 0 . and the Cochin State has necessitated 
the full development of the Pallivasal Hydro- 
Electric Scheme so a.s t^ bring the generation 
and transmission capaefty to cope with thftir 
large demand. This d(!velopment will consist 
of the itistallation of 3 further generating sets 
of 7,500 kW each, 2 more pen.stocks and the 
provision of adequate storages, in the upper 
reaches of the Mudirap\uha river. Two more 
66 kV transmission lines from Pallivasal to 
Alwaye areuilso propiosed to be constructed. 

The total capital expenditure on the Project 
till the end of the financial year 1941-42 was 
148*79 lakhs. To meet the anticipated power 
requirements within the next ten years. 
Schemes have been worked out for the conittruc- 
. tion of two new hydro-electric stationa at 
I Neriamangalam and Senguiam. 
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Works in Madras. 

The Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme, an 
undertaking of the Madras Government, was 
commenced at the end of 1020, the ilrst stage of 
the project being completed at the end of 
1032. The waters utilised for the development 
of the scheme are taken from the Pykara river 
which drains from the Nllgiri Plateau having a 
catchment area of nearly 38 sq. miles. 

The Scheme utilizes a fall of about 3,100 feet 
available In the passage of the Pykara river in 
the Nilgirl District. The flow, though perennial, 
is very irregular and often drops to values 
around 20 cusecs during the dry season. The 
topography, however, embraces a number of 
feasible storage sites which could be developed 
according to the growth of power demand. The 
estimated potential capacity of tiie full develop- 
ment Is around 40,000 kW continuous. The 
initial development utilised the regulated flow of 
the river with small storages of 58 million cubic 
feet in the forebay and 2fl million cubic feet in 
the Glen Morgan Keservoir which is the first 
storage site. 

Civil Works. — Water from the intake of the 
river is led by a flume to the forebay from whence 
It is led through a single 78' diameter steel pipe, 
1,000 feet long, to a surge tank at the head of the 
penstock consisting of two pipes, each in three 
sections of 27 inches, 24 inches and 21 inches in 
diameter and a total of about 9,300 feet in 
length. 

Power Station. — The initially installed I 
plant comprises of three 7,810 kVA, S-phase, 
fiOOr.p.m. alternators, coupled to 10,900 H.P. 
pelton wheels. Power is generated at 11,000 
volts, 60 cycles and stepped upto 1 10,000 volts, 
by means of three 7,810 kVA, 3-phase, 11 
kV/66-110 kV transformers. 

Tranimistion & Distribution. — Power Is 
transmitted to Coimbatore which is the main 
receiving station as also the chief load centre, by 
means of a 50 mile double circuit 110 kV 
line. The line is then extended at 80 kW. to 
Erode, TrlchinOpoly and Negapatam a distance 
of nearly 200 miles from Coimbatore. But the 
loads at the latter places have recently been 
transferred to the Mettur Scheme, which came 
into operation In June 1937. Also the 66 kV 
system lias been extended to Udumalpet, 
Sembatti, Madura, Vinidhungar, etc., a distance 
of about 145 miles. A 66 kV line from 
Vlnidhunagar to Kollpatti has also been 
completed. 

In addition to the above main transmission 
lines, considerable lengths of II, 22 and 33 kV 
distribution lines liave been constructed 
particularly In the Coimbatore, Madura and 
Kamnad Districts. At all load centres step-down 
substations have been constructed with the 
necessary transformers and switchgear. At 
Madura which Is an important station two 3,000 
kVA synclironous condensers are installed for 
ensuring proper voltage regulation. 

Pykara Scheme Extensions. — To provide 
for the rapidly increasing demand in the existing 
area and also the extensions to Madura and 
ilamnad Districts, one additional penstock, two 
12,600 kVA, 600 r.p.m., 11 kV generators 
and two 12,500 kVA, 11 kV/110 kV trans- 
formers were added In 1939 aiul the Pykara- 
Colmbatore transmission line has been changed 


over to 110 kV operation ^to suit the increased 
load demand. The installation of 2 further 
additional sets of the same capacity and one 
additional pipe line is under consideration. 

The rapid growth of the Pykara load in 1934 
necessitated the early construction of the Mukurti 
Dam, which is the first large storage contem- 
plated in the original scheme. This was 
sanctioned In January 1936. The work was 
commenced in January 1935 and completed in 
June 1938. The Dam as completed with open 
splli way stores 1,400 million cubic feet of water 
but the capacity is being increased to 1,800 
million cubic feet by installing automatic 
gates over the Spillways. A further increase 
of 2,0fK) million cubic feet storage will be obtained 
with the construction of a dam across the Pykara 
river as a final stage extension. 

The financial position of the Pykara System 
is most satisfactory. The third year revenue 
was more than tl>at expected in the tenth year 
of the forecast and the system has proved a 
splendid investment to the State. The peak load 
on the system is 30,600 kW. The gross revenue 
was approximately Rs. 49 lakhs in 1941-42. 
The industrial development at Coimbatore 
accounts for more than 50 per cent, of the total 
load and also the high load factor of the station. 

The Mettur Hydro-Electric Scheme.— 
The engineering features of the Mettur Hydro- 
Electric Scheme provide an interesting contrast 
to the Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme. The 
Mettur Stanley Dam, one of the largest structures 
of its kind in the world, is 176 feet high and can 
Impound a total of 93,500 million cubic feet of 
water. Tills storage is primarily for irrigation 
purposes, but part of the water let down for 
Irrigation is utilised to the best advantage for the 
generation of hydro-electric power. 

During the construction of the dam four cast- 
iron pipes 8'-6' in diameter were built into the 
structure and equipped with the necessary 
valves, gates, screens and otlier fittings. Each 
pipe is designed to discharge a maximum of 
1,250 cusecs for power purposes. 

Tlie first stage of development providing 3 
units of 10,000 kW each was sanctioned In 
1935 and the power station construction com- 
menced in the latter part of 1935. The station 
commenced operation in June 1937. 
i The operating head varies from 160 feet at 
full reservoir level to a minimum of 60 feet. 
The average head is 135 feet. 

As the potential output of the Mettur station 
! Is very variable due to the wide variations in 
noad and discharge, three classes of load are 
j adopted. These are ; 

(1) Primary power available at all times, 

(2) Secondary pow'er subject to restricted 
use in dry months but which can be made into 
primary power by the assistance of the existing 
Pykara station and by the interlinking of the 
Madras Steam Station. 

(3) Tertiary power generally available for 
eight months in the year. 

The scheme supplies power to the districts 
of Salem, Trlehinopoly, Tanjore, North Arcot, 
South Arcot, Chittoor and Chingleput. 

Power House. — The power house la situated 
Immediately Imlow the Mettur Dam and In it are 
now installed tliree 12,500 kVA, 250 r.p.m. 
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generators coupled to overhung type twin 
horizontal Francis Turbines one on each side. 
The turbines operate under a variable head 
from 60 to 160 feet developing a maximum of 
16,000 H.P. each. Power is generated at 11,000 
volts, 60 cycles, 3 phase and stopped upto 66,000 
volts (110,000 volts later) for transmission to 
various load centres. 

Transmission and Distribution System. — 

Power is transmitted to Singarappet in tiio north 
and Erode in the south by me>ans of two 66/110 
kV trunk lines (a total mileage of 100 miles) 
taking off from the power station. At Erode the 
Hettur System is linked with Pykara network 
and both stations can work in parallel as and 
when operating conditions demand. 66 kV 
lines have also been extended to Vellore, Tiru- 
vannamalai and Villupuram, a distance of about 
140 miles. 

Considerable lengths of 11, 22 and 33 kV lines 
have also been constructed or are under construc- 
tion for extending power to various places. 

At all important load centres out-door trans- 
former stations are provided for stepping down 
the voltage to 11, 22 or 33 kV as required. At 
Trichinopoly which is an important station in 

the southern area, two^^^^^kVA synchronous 

condensers are installed for ensuring proper 
voltage regulation. 

Mettur SdMzne Extensiona. — The peak load 
at the Mettur powder house has already risen to 
about 14,000 kW. 

A 4th generating unit is being installed 
for increasing the capacity of the station to 
meet the load demands successfully even during 
periods of low heads in the reservoir and to 
afford greater relief to Pykara in emergencies. 

PapaiUMm Hydro-Electric Scheme. — ^Thia 
is the third hydro-electric scheme to be under- 
taken by the Madras Government, The scheme 
was sanctioned in 1038 and has just commenced 
operation by the end of 1943. 

The scheme utilizes the fall of about 330 
feet in the passage of the Tambraparni river in 
the Tinnevelly District, A re.servoir of 5,6(K) 
million cubic feet capacity has been created by 
the construction of a masonry dam acros.H the 
Tambraparni river in the foot hills of the 
Western Ghats above Papanaaara in the Tinne- 
velly Distrh^t, 

The following are the main features of the 
scheme : 

id) A masonry dam 176 feet high 
constructed on the Tambraparni river just below 
where it is joined by Kariar. The reservoir so 
formed provide.^ a storage of 5,500 million cubic 
feet and water will be drawn therefrom by means 
of two feet pipes embedded in the dam and 
fitted with valves to control the flow. 

(6) A diversion weir located lower down 
the river near the head of the Papanasam 
Falls, which provides a small storage of 28 
million cubic feet for dally regulation. 

(c) Two 9 feet diameter steel pipes leading 
wmter from the diversion weir to tlie head works 
about 8,600 feet long. Only one pipe has betm 
installed in the first stage. 


(d) Four 69 inches penstock pipes, each 680 
feet long leading the water down the hill slope 
from the headworks to the power station below. 
Only three penstocks have been erected In the 
first stage. 

(e) The power house is situated near the 
Agastya temple at the foot of the Papanasam 
Falls. The gross head developed Is 330 
feet. The generating plant will comprise four 
00. qr.p.in., 7,2.50 kVA, 11 kV, 60 cycle, 3 phase 
vertical generating sets each coupled to a vertical 
type Francis re-action turbine of 0,850 B.H.P. 
Only three units have been Installed initially. 

if) A transmission system extends to 
Tutiwrin, Koilpatti and Madura. This system 
is linked W’itli the Pykara -Electricity System 
at Madura. Construction work on the second 
stage is expected to be taken up shortly in- 
eluding the erection of the 4th generating unit. 

Madbkund Hydro-EIactric S c h • m •. — T h e 

Madras (liovernment has under consideration 
the development of the Machkund hydro- 
electric project on the borders of the Madras 
and Orissa. Provinces with an installed capacity 
of 51.750 “kW initially, increasing to 103,600 
for meeting tlie future powder requirements of 
the Andhra districts of Madras and Orissa. 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much Importance from its size, 
but more interesting because of the develop- 
ments that may be expected from it than for 
the part which its current supply already plays 
in the life of the countryside, Is one installed 
thirty-six years ago by the Kashmir Durbar, 
utilising the river Jhelum, near Buniyar about 
fourteen miles from Baramulla. The head- 
works of tlie Jhelum power installation is 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
hfiiise, at Mohora and the main connection 
lictwecn the two is a timber Hume. These 
works and tlie forebay at the delivery end of 
the flume have a capacity for carrying water 
sufficient for tiie generation of 20.000 electrical 
iiorse-power. Four pipes 792 »feet long lead 
from the forebay to the power house and from 
forebay to waterwheels there is an effective 
head of 395 feet. There are four horizontal 
water- wheel .s. each coupled on the same shaft to a 
1.000 kV.\. 3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25 cycle gene- 
rator running at 500 r.p.ni. The power house Is 
of sufficient capacity to allow of 15,000 kW 
irenerating plant l>eing Installed within it. Two 
transmission llne.s rim side by side a.s far b.h 
B arainulla, 21 miles from Mohora at which point 
one terminates. The other continues to Srinagar, 
further 34 miles. The installation at Baramulla 
was originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it suitable for cultivation. The 
lighting of Baramulla has been taken In hand 
with satisfactory results and the power load Is 
buihling up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is supplied 
not only for driving machinery and for lighting, 
but also for heat ing. The whole of Srinagar city 
is now electrically lighted and there are a num- 
ber of power loads. 

Besides the Jhelum power installation, there 
are two other schemes, the Muzafferabad hydro- 
electric installation utilising a tributary of the 
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river Kiehen Oanga and the Jammn hydro- 
electric installation. The Muzatferabad power 
house has one 130 B.H.P. pelton wheel directly 
coupled to a 110 kVA, 3,300 volt. 50 cycle 
alternator. This serves Muzafferabad town 
and Doinel on J. V. Hoad. The .Tammii power 
house employs five generating sets. Of these, 
one 265 kW set is driven by a Diesel oil engine 
and the remaining four, generating among 
themselves 1,226*5 kW, are driven by water 
turbines. 

In addition to the above schemes, new sources 
of power capable of feeding large-scale manufac- 
ture are being explored in view of the beginning 
of large-scale industries in .lammu and Kashmir 
State, being explored. The State has already 
provided funds from capital expenditure not 
charged to reveime for the improvement of 
the State’s electrical system. The nece-ssity 
for augmenting the power supply in the Jammu 
area being many, a steam turbin driven generat- 
ing plant of 1500 k\V capacity is being installed 
for being located at Miran Sahib and connected 
with Jammu by a 6,600 volt line. This wdll 
enable necessary supply of power being made 
available for Jammn, .lammu Cantonment 
and Miran Sahib industrialisation. The cost of 
the scheme is estimated at Rs, 8,41,200. 

A hydro-electric scheme with an ultimate 
capacity for generating 0000 kW i)y harnessing 
tlie. bind River near Clandcrbal is also under 
survey and a smaller sclieme for supply of power 
at Pahulgain is now in jirogrcss, wiiile other 
smaller schemes for Anantnag and Udhampur are 
under Investigation. The uf ilisation of the t’lie- 
nah River for developing a hydro-electric scheme 
on a large scale is also under consideration. 

United Provinces Works. 

The Gauges Canal Hydro-electric Grid supplies 
power at attractive rates for domestic, industrial 
and agricultniral purposes to 14 districts in the 
west of the province and to Shahdara in Delhi 
piovince. Seven of the ten falls available for 
electrification have been developed and a stand- 
by steam power station at Chandaual of 
9,000 kW has been constructed. From 1038 
no less tlian 27,900 kW In all has been 
available. A new hydn)-electric station at 
Moliammadpur with an installed capacity 
of 10,500 kW Is Ainder construction. A further 
steam station at liarduagunj with an installed 
capacity of 20, (KX) kW is nearing comple- 
tion. Resides supplying some 93 tow’ns 
with current for light and fans and minor 
Industries, the* grid provides energy for irriga- 
tion pumping from rivers and open and tube 
wells. The Ganges Valley State Well Scheme 
comprises about 1,650 tube-wells, covering the 
dlstrlctfl of Moradabad, Bijnor, Biulaun, 
MuzafTnruagar.Saharanpur, Meerut, Rulandshahr 
and Aligarh, introducing irrigation on the 
volumetric system over approximately one 
million acres hitherto without any source of 
irrigation. This supply of cheap power from 
some 2,0(X) sub-stations Is already having an 
important bearing on tl>e economic disposal 
of crops and the development of minor industries 
in the urban centres. 

Investigations into the electrical and financial 
posHibllities of a number of hydro-electric 
I>ow*er generating stations are under consldera- 
Goii and the U.P. Government has already 


decided to proceed with the reconstruction of 
the power station at Badrabad on the Ganges 
canal. Increasing Its capacity to 27,500 kW 
and the development of the Sarda Canal Hydro- 
Electric Scheme with an Installed capacity of 
56,200 kW, This station will he ultimately linked 
up with the large steam station at Cawnpore. 

Punjab’s Hydro-Elactric Project. 

Situated on a spur of the Dauladhar Range at 
elevation.H ranging between 6,000 and 4,000 
feet above sea level, and connected by means 
of a tunnel over 15.000 ft. long are the works 
of what was originally known as the Uhl River 
Hydro-Electric or Mandl Scheme which is now 
operated by the Punjab P.W.D. Electricity 
Branch with its Headquarters at Lahore. 

This project owes its origin to the need 
which began to be felt in the Punjab during 
the War of 1914-18 for making energy available 
for industrial and agricultural purposes at rates 
cheaper than were then prevailing. 

The site was discovered in the year 1922. 
A detailed project was prepared by 1923. 
Work on the construction of the first stage of 
this scheme was started in 1926. The total 
capital outlay on th <4 scheme to the end of the 
year 1939-40 has been Rs. 678.0 lacs. 

Due to the extensive nature of the construc- 
tion works, it was found necessary to build 
two small temporary Hydro-electric power 
stations one at Dhelu near Shanan and the 
other at Thnji near the hcadworks at Brot 
which were linked together and the combined 
iiivStalled capacity was 1440 kW. 

Water is withdrawn from the Uhl and the 
Lamba Dug Rivers at Brot and conveyed by a 
0.25 ft. internal diameter concrete lined circular 
pres-sure tunnel which is one of the longest 
tunnels in India and is the first steel mantle 
tunnel to be built in Asia, The tunnel is about 
3 miles long and is designed for a normal full 
dlstcharge of 600 cusecs (but it can carry up to 
800 cusecs if required). The tunnel feeds 
steel penstocks w^hich run down the slope to 
the Shanan Power Station near Jogindarnagar 
(Mandl State) so as to utilise 1,800 ft. of the 
total fall thus converting the snow fed waters 
of the Ulil and its tributary into electrical 
energy. 

The initial installed capacity of Shanan 
Power Station is 48.0(H) kW. The plant con- 
sists of four 17,(H>0 B.H.P. Pelton wheels, 
running ait 428.5 r.p.m. each driven by a 
single jet of water and connected to a 12,000 
kW, ll.OtX) volt, 3 phase, 50 cycle alternator. 

From the Shanan Power Station energy 
generated at 11, (KK) volts . is stepped up to 
1 32, IKK) volts w’liich is the highest voltage 
adopted for this purpose in India. The trans- 
mission system comprises a double circuit P32 
kV trunk transmission line supported on steel 
toivers 80 ft. high normally set 1,0(X) ft. apart 
but ivlth apans extending even upto 3.360 ft. 
in the hills. This line supplies substatious at 
Kangra, I*athankot, Dhariwal, Amritsar and 
Lahore. 

A single circuit 132 kV line also runs from 
Amritsar to Jullundur and is continued at 33 
kV to serve Goraya and Ludhiana Sub-stations. 
A 60 kV single circuit line starts from Lahore 
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and supplies substations at Kasur and Ferozepur 
while a similar line from J^ahore serves sub- 
stations at Shahdara, Shelkhupnra, Chuliarkana, 
Mohlan, Jaranwala and Lyallpiir respectively. 

From these various substations 11,000 volt 
lines radiate to supply between them about 
sixty towns and villages. In addition to 
serving 25,000 consumers directly from its own 
mains, the Branch also furnishes bulk supplies 
to the N.W.K. for its own workshops 
and to the P.W.D. Central Workshops, to 
two licensees (tlie Amritsar Municipality and 
the Jullundur Eiectvic Supply Co.) and also 
to the Kapurtliala State at twp points. The 
connected load at the cud of March, 1941 was 
41,820 kW, the total number of units generated 
being 82,290,232 and the revenue assessed 
32.05 lacs for the year 1940-41. 

Investigations are on hand in regard to the 
development of a number of hydro-electric 
schemes in the province. The construction 
of a hydro-electric station at Itasul w'ith an 
installed capacity of 22.tKX) kW has already 
commenced. This scheme, though intended 
primarily for development of irrigation will 
be linked up with existing hydro electric^ system 
to improve the operating conditions of l)oth 
systems. - j 

Schemes are in hand for the extension of the 
66 kV transmission system to servo new substa- 
tions at 8ialkot, Duska, Wazirabad, Gujranwala, 
Kamoke, Sangla and Cliak .Ihumra, respectively. 
In addition, these schemes also provide for the 
reconstruction or alteration and expansion of 
the existing substations at Jullundur, Goraya, 
Ludhiana, Ferozepur, Chuliarkana, Lyallpur 
and I.Ahore. respeiuively, to enaiJe them to 
cater for the rai»iclly growing demand for 
electricity. 

The possibility of introducing tube wells 
Irrigation In certain parts of the Punjab adds 
to the int/crest of hydro-electric projects in this 
province. This would enable thou.sands of 
acres of uncomnianded laud to be brought 
under cultivation thereby greatly increasing 
the food supply of the Province. 

Nizamsagag Project. — Tlie Hyderabad State 
has decided to proceed with the JNizam.sagar 
Hydro- Kleetric Project as an imnie<liate f)ost- 
war measure for bringing hydro-electric power 
to Hyderabad Gity. The scheme is intended to 
utilise the water stored in the Mzjiinsugar dam 
and it is expected that elcrtrie power varying 
from about 1,500 kW as the minirmim to aiwuit 
11,500 kW' as maximum could l>c generated. 
It is proposed to iastal 2—4,000 kW hydro- 
electric generating sets and to eonstriiet 80 
miles of 66 kV transmission lines fur .supply 
to Hyderabad City. 

ToDfabluidbra ProJact.~-An ugrcf^ment has 
recently been reached on the aiiportionment 
of the waters of the Tnngaidiadra river l>etwee.n 
the Governments of Madras, Mysme and 
Hyderabad. For the share of the waters, 
Jt will be possible for Hyderatmd .State to 
utilise three drops in the irrigation canal for 
generation of hydro-electric iK>wer, giving 
an initial output of about 15^-- 25,*XJ0 kW, 

Future Hydro-EUctric Projacts. — There 
are a number of hydro-electric ixiwcr sites on 
the Manjeera, Kaddam and Purna tributaries 
of the Godavari and on river Hindi, a branch 


of Klstna river as well as on the upper and 
lower reaches of the Kistna. The actual 
pow'er potentialities of these sites need detailed 
investigation. 

KOLHAPUR STATE. 

The Kolhapur State has embarked on the 
generation of ch'ctriii power from the water 
stored in tlie Kudhanagarl dam wliich has 
recently l)cen raised to tlie height of 85 feet. 
The power house will be situated at the foot 
of the dam and the Installation w'ill comprise 
4 — 1,200 kW Kaplan sets operating on 05/125 
feet head. The i>ower will l)e transmitted by 
means of 32 miles of 33 kV double (;ireult lines 
to Kolhai)ur City for augmenting tlie w'ater 
supply to the city and take over the load from 
the existing oil engine station. The scheme is 
also intended for flit! exbui.sion of the irrigation 
systtun in the State by the installation of about 
240 eleetriii pump sets in the area served by 
the transmission lines. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN N.-W. F. P. 

Malakand. —The possiliility of generating 
electricity at Malakand was tlr.st recognised 
some 25 years ago. The waters of the Swat 
river to the north of Malakand are utilised for 
fertilising th<' north I'ast ern [tart of the Peshawar 
valley by driving a tunnel known as Benton 
tunnel under the .Malakand pass and constructing 
I a canal. It is recognised that by extending 
it by another half a mile upto a point above 
the upper Swat canal, advantage could lie taken 
of a natural fall of some 25(» feet for the produc- 
tion of electricity. 'I'liis .s(‘heme wivs sanctioned 
in 1934 and a new tunnel known as Burkitt 
tunnel, 12 feet in diameter, was constructed. 
From the tail of the Benton tunnel, water is 
di.H'harged over a regulating weir into the new 
IKWcr tunnel from which it emerg(« through an 
ojH*n channel witli waste weir into ti»e forebay. 
At the remote end of the forebay, a spillway 
syphon is provided to allow ('Vaeuatlon of excess 
water automat icidly in the event of sudden 
changes of load. From the fondtay the water 
Ihtws through i»enstock pipes 515 feet long with 
external rliameter varying from (’»! inch at the 
tup to 55 inch at the l>ottom into the power 
house situated below at Malakand. 

Tl»e available rliseharge is 200 en.secs with a 
total head of 250 feet. The gcmeratlng plant 
consists of thn'c reaction turbijie sets each 
generating 3,200 kW at 11 kV, 3 phase 50 
cycles. Tin* pressure is stepped \ip by trans- 
formers to 66 kV' and i>ower transmitted by 
a 30 mile double circuit line to Mardan ifind 
t lienee by 74 miles of single circuit ring main 
to Pcsliawar Cantounicnt, one line nassing 
through Charsadda and the other through 
Blsalpur and Now.shcru. Thirty-.sevcri miles 
of 11 kV branch lines are also* provided for 
serving important towns in the province. 
The sclienu; came into operation in 1938. 

The hydraulic w'orks and the power house 
have been designed for the installation of three 
more generating sets at a future date; but 
oiw set is proposed to be installed as an Imme- 
diate post-war measure with th(? extension 
of 60 kV lines from Nowshera to Wah for 
supjdylng the cement works. 
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A field of the administration of India 
profoundly affected by the Jloforrns of 1919, 
and again by the India Act of 1935, waa 
that of local government. This was one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their ieadersliip considerable developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, tl»e progress 
of local governineutin ludiafor the past quarter 
of a century has been encouraging, but uneven. 
As the annual reports of provincial governments 
show, there arc some towns which have shown 
a real sense of responsibility in civic affairs and 
have admini-ttereil them etticicntly. In a mino- 
rity of cases, however, the local “ city fathers*’ 
have signally failed to discharge their duties to 
the public benefit, with tlie result that they 
have been superseded and the conduct of muni- 
cipal affairs has reverted to official control. Tlic 
greatest successes have been wori in thePresiden- 
cy towns, and particularly by the Municipality of 
Bombay. The difficulties in the way of progress 
were manifest. Local government had to be a 
creation — the devolution of authority from the 
Government to tne local body, and that to a 
people who for centuries had been accustomed 
to autocratic administration. A gain, the powers 
entrusted to local bodies were insignificant and 
the financial support wa.s small. There are, how- 
ever, many encouraging sings of improvement. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Governiutmt organlsution, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
titles — lahsils, sub-dlvislons, and districts. 

"The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stndching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated an-a and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wo<jd-cut.Mng. . . .The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded togethi rln a little 
community wit h its o^vn orgai Jsatlon and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of d^dailcd customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be notf‘d, however, that 
in certain portions of India, e.g.^ in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here deecribed does not exist, the people living 
In small collections of houses or In sf'parate 
liomesteads/' — {OazMeer oj India.) 

The villages above described (of which there 
arc 700,000 In India) fall under two main 
classes, viz : — 

Types of Villages.--** (1) The * severalty * or 
raiyatwari village which is the prevalent form 
outsioe Northern India, Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There Is 
no Joint responsibility among the viU.igers, 
though some of the non-eult|v«te<l lands may 
1)6 set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brougiit under the 
plough only with the permission of the Kovenue 
Authorities, and on payment of a.sseBement. The 
village government vests in a hen^ditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddi, who is responsible for law and 


order and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He rt? presents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.** 

** (2) The Joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
i^uperior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
oollectlve responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The Village site is owned by the proprietary body 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste laud is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the punchaget or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities ; but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obLains in a raiyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word * number.* It is this type 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village CommunUiet is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are In 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants or labourers under 
them,** 

Village Autonomy. — The Indian \dllage8 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the niling dynasties and their 
local representiitlves did ndt, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
laudliolder ag responsible for tlie payment of 
the Govenunent revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
apiwared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
audpoiiceorgaiiisiitlon, the development of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the ojK‘ration of the iadividnalratf/ofuTan system, 
which Is ext(;nding even in the north of India. 
Xevertmdpss, the village remains the first unit 
of administration ; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Goveniment, and there is still a large 
degree of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda In favour of reviving the 
village CO uncJl- tribunal, or Punthayett and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations: — 

** While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punehayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable, we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
Certain powers to limited Pmchayeiz in those 
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villages in which circumstances ate most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence and freedom from interna) feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it w 11 beconn 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great cart^ and dlscrrtlon, 
luuoh patience, and judicious discrimination 
between tbe circumatamies of diderent villages; 
and there is a cousiderable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic oiBcers.** 

These recommendations, however, were 
never implemented and the piinchayet system, 
while it still exists in non-oflicial form, Is tend- 
ing to decline. There is still the possibility that 
it may be revived. For present purposes it 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been pass^, but It 
is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Government has pass^ a Village 
PuDchayet Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, niay be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, Including minor civil and criminal 
oases. Other Governments have taken steps 
lu the same direction. 

Municipalities. — llie Pnjsidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under J^yal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, buf 
outside of them there was practically uo attempt 
at municipal legislation b<;fore 1842. An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inopi'rative, was followed lu 185B by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed In 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muiil- 
elpa) affairs, and authorise the levy of various 
taxes, but In most Provinces the comniiasioaers 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
Ibtr. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo's Government, 
in their Eesotution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical, (Parity, and local public works. New 
municipal Acta were passed for the various 
l^ovinces between 1871 and 1874, wnich, among 
other things, extended to fh<* elective piinoiple, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
broduced. In 1881-2 Lord llipon's Government 
liftied orders which had the effect of greatly 
sxteoding the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were possM in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
tbe constltotioo, powers, and functions of muni- 
dpol bodies, a wide extension being given to 
tbe elective system, wiille Independence and 
respODsibIttty were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 


private oltisen os chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to Increase municipal resources 
and financial respouslbllity, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continue to govern 
tbe administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. As the population of most 
Indian towns rises, so does the number of 
miinicipalltios increase. For the most part 
they display a lively interest in civic affairs and 
are actively engaged in improving the condi- 
tions under which thoir fellow citizens live. 

District Boards. — The duties and functions 
assigned to tlie municipalities in urban areas are 
ill rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In aliuo.st every district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
suimrdinate to which arc two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; while in Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 

As in tlie Case of municipalities the tendency 
has been througbout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indian^. The 
most iinnortant item of revenue is provincial 
rates. The principal objects of expenditure are 
education which has come remarkably to the 
front in recent years and civil works such as 
roads and bridges. Medical relief is also sharing 
with education , thoufh in a less degree, the 
lion's share of the available revenue. 

The annual audit reports on tlie working of 
lo<*al self-government institutions in the various 
provinces reveal on the whole a disappointing 
record. There is a general reluctance tolncrsase 
I local taxation and several municipalities arc 
conspicuous for their negligence in recovering 
arrears. Tlierc are, of course, some honourable 
exceptions ; lu Bombay Presidency, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur furnish encouraging examples. 
In 1939 a Local Self-Government Committee 
was appointed by the Bombay Government 
under the ehairma*n.shi]» of Profes-sor V. G. Kab*. 
The Committee made several recommendations. 
To overcome the general reluctance to Impose 
additional taxation the Committee suggested 
that taxation by local authorities was likely 
to be better appreciated if it were associated 
witli specific services rendered to the people ; 
tlie idea was to earmark yields of certain taxes 
for definite purposes. The Committee also laid 
doMm the principle that citizens generally should 
understand that aincnltles can be provided only 
if they are paid for ; tlius a compulsory educa- 
tion cess was suggested to finance ambitious 
educational .schemes. 

In August 1040 the Bombay Government 
convened a conference of Presidents of all 
important local liorlies at Poona to consider the 
Conunittec’s report under tlic presidentship 
of .1. A. Madan, l.c.a,, then Advisor to th<‘ 
Boinlwiy Governor. Tlic conference was opened 
by Sir Roger Lumley who paid a trlbutifi to the 
t'ommlttee. for the careful manner in which their 
in ve.stlgatlon was carried out and for the balanced 
Judgment which had been Irrought to boar on tl»e 
coinydlcated problems of municipal adminis- 
tration. Tlie conference discussed the rc^com- 
mendations of the Committee and there was 
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unanimity of opinion on a large number of the 
Committee’s proposals. These proposals, how- 
ever, still remain to be implemented by the 
Bombay Government. 

In September 1942, the Government of 
Bombay made new rules prescribing the powers, 
duties, remuneration and conditions of service 
of the secretaries of village panohayats. Among 
other requirement?, every secretary will have to 
execute a surety bond for Ks. 200 with one 
surety of like ainount, the bond to be in favour 
of the district local board. 

Improvement Trusts. — A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 


tion of social improvements. In Bombay, 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, Lahore and 
Cawnpore the Improvement Trusts develop- 
ed Important actlvitlee which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). (In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust Is carried on 
by the Bombay Municipality). Other cities are 
beginning to follow the examples of these great 
cities. The Government of India in 1937 
established an Improvement Trust to attend 
to Plum clearance m old Delhi City and to the 
general expansion of their winter capital. This 
body has lately undertaken an ambitious scheme, 
costing many lakhs of rupees, for the abolition 
of slums and the re-housing of dispossessed 
workers. 


Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust originated 
from a medical enquiry into the sanitary 
condition of the town in 1896, owing to the 
outbreak of plague. Preliminary investigation 
(ontinued for several years, and the Tru.st was 
instituted in January, 1912, with a view to 
making provision for improvement and expan- 
sion of Calcutta by opening up congested areas, 
providing open spaces and improved building 
sites, laying out or altering streets and for 
rehousing of the poorer and working classes. 
The Act pro\ided for a large expenditure on 
Improvement schemes and for local taxation 
or raising of loans to this end. it provided 
for the constitution of a Board of Trustees 
of eleven members with a whole-time Chairman. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trn.Htees at 1st .\pril 194.'>:--C. W. Gurner. 
C’.s.l., Chairman ; Sailapati Chatterjl, 

Chief Executive Otficor, Calcitia Corporation 
{ez-ojjifio) ; Netai Charan Paul, elected by the 
Corporation of (/ulcutta under Section 7 (1) 
(a) of the Caicutta Improvement Act, 1911; 
Sndhansu Kumar MiU(?r, elected by the elected 
(’ouncillors, Cor}>oration of Calcutta, under 
Section 7 (1) {b) of the (.Calcutta Impioveinent 
Act, 1911, as modified l)y the AmeTulment Act 
of 1926 ; Alexandar Clark, elect ‘‘d by ('ouncillors 
other than elected Councillors of tlie Corporatitm 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the Calcutta 
improvement Act, 1911, as modified by the 
Amendment Act of 1926 ; T. Godley, elected in 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce; J. K. 
Mitter, elected by the Bengal National Chaiul>er 
of Commerce ; Mrs. Jlasina Murshed, m.b.k., 
.M.L.A. ; Abdur Kaliman Siddiqi. m.a,, ll.b,. 
Itar-at-Lttw, M.I.a. ; Bernard Matthews. 
F.R.i.K.A.. F.S.I., M.T.P.I. Itajii Bhupendr,a 

Narayan Sinha Bahadur of Nasliirpur, appoint- 
ed by the Local (Jovernuu'ut. 

During the 31 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust has carried through many 
improvement schemes both In tl»e city proper 
and the suburban areas which have changed 
the face of Calcutta wholly and beyond recogni- 
tion. It has constructed over 67 miles of new 
roads, 37 public parks covering an area of about 
304-8 acres and a lawe lake with 80 22 acres 
of water area. 

In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
buiteet have been done away with and sevetal 
roads of an improved type laid out, the mo.^^t 
important of which is the dUttaranJan Avenue, 


100 ft. wide, which at present extends from 
Chowrlnghee, past Shambazar, to Raja M 
Ballav Street, a stretch of 3 miles. It Is intended 
ultimately to extend it up to the Chitpur Bridge. 
The Section of Chittaranjan Avenue near the 
Chowrlnghee end is well placed for commerce and 
trade and has gained Increased imptortance 
by being linked up with Daihousie Square 
I on the West by means of a new road 84 feet 
I wide between Mission Row and Mangoe Lane 
i and a further extension of this road from 
ij Chittaranjan Avenue to Wellington Street on 
|i the east and the clearing-up of an adjacent area 
• in Chandni Chawk by the construction of a 
i 40-feet road. The most important of the 
recent Schemes of the Trust is the approach 
j road the new Howrah Bridge from 
! Daihousie Sfpiare. The first section of this 
project, which ha.s already (‘ost nearly a*crore 
and a half, from St. Andrew’s Church to Canning 
Street, now comprises of a 100 feet wide road 
from Dalhonsie Square corner to Canning 
Street, and a 60 ft, wide road diagonally from 
Royal Exehange Blaee to Lower Chitpur 
Road. This route Is functioning as a new 
avenue through the heart of the city, but 
it? immediate imp>ortancc up to the present 
has been rather in creating a thoroughfare 
from Clive Street to Lower Chitpur Road 
than ill promoting traffic northwards from 
Dalliousie Square, as Canning Street at which it 
ends on the north is a street of very limited 
tratfio value. It is also in the programme 
of the Trust to extend this road through Territhi 
Bazar, one of the still existing dirtiest spots in 
the heart of the city, to Circular Road near 
Sealdah Station. For the second section 
of the project from Canning Street to Strand 
Road, the acqni.sition of land Is complete — cost 
of aeqiii.sition to January, h45, i.s about a crore 
and thirty lakhs. Kugineering Works for this 
scheme a.s also for two or three other seliemes 
for which laml ac<iinsitiou complete cannot lie 
jiroceedcd with for want of material.?. These are 
ill the immednitc construction programme of the 
Trust and would be taken up as soon as condi- 
tions jiermit. 

In the north of the City, two large an4 
sixteen small parks have been constructed 
ill different quarters. Of the two large 
parka one Is named Deshabandbu Park and 
the other CoasiiMire-Chitpore open space 
measuring 53 bighaa and 153 bighas respectively. 
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The OoMipore-CIbltpore Park has a small arti- 
ficial lake and football grounds four for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Few tennis 
courts are also provided. The Bcshabandhu 
Park has also been provided with plav-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been laid through 
this highly congested area. The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widened. 

€k>od progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west of the City 
by op<ming up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. .V 84 ft. road connecting 
Chittaranjan Avenue with Strand Eoad slightly 
to the north of Jagannath Ghat has been cons- 
tructed, which provides a continuous main 
traffic route with the same width of roadway 
as Chittaranjan Avenue, extending right across 
Calcutta from Strand Road on the west to 
Upper Circular Road on the east. An 
interesting small w*ork is the extension of a 
storm water sewer from Jagannath Ghat Road to 
Strand Rank Road carrying with it the construc- 
tion of a 00-ft. roadway. Another important 
scheme is the new 60 ft. raid between Darpa- 
narayan Tagore Street and Pathuriaghat Street 
which, with the side roads, opens up a very 
congested area and forms a portion of a 
main projected north and south road tlirough 
Bara Bazar from Harrison Road to a new main 
east-and-west diagonal road through Ahiritoliah. 
The widening of kalakar Street represents the 
most important effort let made to penetrate 
the inner recesses of Bara bazar and provides 
a new 60 feet road from Harrison Road to 
Jagannath Ghat Road with short lengths of 
widening of cross roads in accordance with 
existing alignments. Running, as it does, 
through an area with a population of over 200 
to the acre and closely built up with four or 
five storeyed houses, the gross cost of acquisition 
of land wasL exceptionally high. Demolition was 
of neater difficulty than usual owing to the height 
otlme buUdlngs and the narrowness of the lanes. 

It has been made financially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
Bara Bazaar and other costly and thickly- 
populated commercial areas by the passing of 
the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Act, 
IPSl, which empowers the Board of Trustees 
In certain cases to levy betterment fees on 
properties which abnt on to a new or widened 
str^ instead of acquiring the properties . 

The Government in Notification No. 
of the 24th April, 1939 intended the power.s 
of the Trust to an area in the Howrah Muiild- 
pality for the purpose of constructing the 
Approach road from the wi st to the New How 
ran Bridge. The Main Approach Road running 
from East to West was constructed at 84 feet 
in width with a 54 feet carriageway and from 
the Bridge Approach to Dobson Road a new 
70' road with a :'0 feet carriageway with two 
low level roads had been constructed. 

The Suburban Areas to the south and south' 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been laid out In varions parts. A large number 
of insanitary tanks have been tilled up, which 
required approximately 20 million c. ft. earth. 
Russa Road which forms the southern apprcmch 


to the town has been wldeuod to 150 ft. for a 
length of one mile and 100 ft. for a length of 
another mile. It now gives a most pleasant 
drive from Cliowringhce to Tollygunge. A 
100 ft. wide East to West road, from Ballygunge 
Railway Station to Chetla Bridge, and for recrea- 
tion an artificial lake of 167 bighas with adequate 
grounds have been constructed. The “ Lake 
Area,” as it is now txjmmouly known, consisting 
of land originally acipiired for the provision 
of earth and partly for a statutory open space 
for one of the Trust schemes, assumes more and 
more the nature of a Model Vark, and e.ompri8es 
well laid out football gi*ound.s in addition to Its 
natural amenities. Tlie Trust pursued the 
policy of planting and emlicllfshing It as a place 
of public recreation for south Calcutta and found 
scope here for various experiments in Park 
technique, of wldeh the ino.st interesting was a 
Children's Pt>ol properly designed for the 
purpose and believed to be the first of Its kind 
in the Indian city. But all its activities have 
now conic to a stop and must await the return 
of better times, as whole of tills area has been 
requisitioned by the Government for Military 
re'niirements. 

The Southern Avenne Seliemo was approaching 
completion but came to a stop on the outbreak 
of war with Japan. Increasing Uifflciiltles due 
to control of materials and to the demknd for 
roa<l rollers for military ptirposes meant a restric- 
tion of road construction wlilch was accentuated 
by the exodus of labour from Calcutta. This 
area with the large lake and its amenities has 
already proved very attractive for residential 
houses and almost a new city is springing up, 
relieving considerably the conge.stion in the main 
city. From the junction of Soutliern Avenue 
anil Gariahat Road, the W’ork of widening 
Gariahat Hoad and Old Ballygunge Road upbo 
.Syed Ainecr All Avenue has also been held up 
for the same dillicuitics. 

The central section of the eastern part of 
Calcutta has already been developed by the 
Trust into a beautiful residential area with the 
amenity of a large park near Park Circus known 
as Eastern Park, measuring 65 bighas, with 
large playing fields for football, tennis, etc. 
The Gorachand Road Scheme providing for the 
completion of the northern portion of this park 
and the commencement of a wide avenue 
running parallel to Lower Circular Road through 
the outer fringe of Kntally has been completed 
and the Schemes providing the wide Avenue on 
its north was taken up but had to be temporarily 
sa-^pended. , 

The Trust pursues a liberal policy In the 
development of open spaces and recreation 
grounds. The public squares vested In tho Cal- 
cutta Corporation in 1911 had a total area of 
about 96 acres. In 1912, Boinpas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, viz., about 0 per cent, of its public open 
spaces which measured about 1,250 acres (in- 
cluding the Maldao, the Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Oalcutta 
was almost on a par at that time with London 
possessing 6,676 acres of public parks or gardens, 
whUe Its percentage exceeded that of New Vork, 
Berlin and Birminghan). But it must be pointed 
out that about 1,000 acres of Calcutta’s 1,250 
wa.s accounted for In the Maidan and new open 
spaces in other parts of Calcutta were an urgent 
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need. The Trtist has so far added over 300 acres I be displaced by the execution of Scheme No. 
in open spaces. Of this the Dhakurla Lake XXXV (Eastern Park to Gorachand Road) 


comprises the niOxSt important as weil as the 
most popular feature. The Eastern Park at 
Gorachand area, the Leshbandhu Park and 
Cossipur-Chltpiir Open Spaces at the north of 
the city are the larger of the parks laid out, 
besides a large number of parks scattered 
throughout the city. Among tlic less con- 
spicuous but very useful activities In this regard 
is the adaptation of land acquired on alignments 
of future streets, which will not be required for 
the purpose for several years, as temporary 
recreation grounds. These play-grounds, wliUe 
for the most part Individually small in area, arc 
very popular wltli children. 

For the housing of the displaced popula- 
tion the Trust has undertaken on a large scale 
tlie follo»ring schemes : — 

In tlie early stages three blocks of three 
storeyed tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built In Wards Institution 
Street for the poorer classes. It was 

found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect bastit of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e.ff„ school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of tne artisan class. As many as 
people are housed In these chawls. The build- 
ings, including land, cost Rs. 2,44.363 and arc 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms 
at Rs. 4 per mensem and top floor rooms .at 
Rs. 8 per mensem, each room measuring 12' x 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front and opening on 
to a central passage 7 ft. wide. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustecs. Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the. area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive, 

Karbala Tank Lana Ra-bou*Sng Scheraa* — 

In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built. The detaelied houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally Intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
li'iianta of all cliisses 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank R«-housing Sciieme 
was Bold by private sulo in lyJT. 

Bow Street Ra-housing Schama. — Seven 
blo( ks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
rooined and threo^roomed suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
»'y the operations of the Trust. This scheme 
lias proved a striking success. 

Paikpara Ra-boustng Schama. — This scheme 
has an area of 36 bighas well laid out In ii6 build- 
iug tltei. A now ro-liousing scheme has been 
undertaken by the itoard, as already stated, at 
Ohristopher Road for tlie busteo population to 
12 SAL.- 


and Schemes XLIX and LII on its North. 
A special feature of the new scheme is that 
the land Is to be developed as a model bustee 
for displaced bustee dwellers. 

Special facilities are offered to dlshoused 
persons for securing land in various Improved 
areas for reinstatement purposes. 

Bridfm. — The old bridges of Calcutta, which 
are hemmed in by canals and railway lines in- 
adequately bridged, have almost aU of them 
been replaced by modern and up-to-date bridges 
to suit the growing traffic requirements. The 
new bridges of the city have traffic capacity 
comparing favourably with those of London. 
The new bridges at Maniktola, Beliaghata and 
at 3hambazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in ^dth. The Ghitpore 
Bridge has been redesigned as a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic. 
The Alipore Bridge, has a roadway of 80 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each. 

Tlic recon.stnicted Tollygunge Bridge across 
Tolly’s Nullah is also a larger bridge of a modem 
design. The Barrar kpore Bridge, the last bridge 
to be completed, has also been redesigned as a 
reinforced concrete l)ridgo on the same lines as 
tlic Chitpore bridge. The next bridge to be 
taken up is the Ultadanga Bridge, specifications 
and estimates for which have been completed. 
A start would have normally been made by now, 
but has to be postponed due to the present 
situation. 

Civil Defence Work. — For rca.sons already 
mentioned, gradually normal work of the Trust 
dwindled away. Meanwhile at the request of 
the Oovernnient the Trust undertook the task 
ot digging slit trenches and building air-raid 
shelters in North t'alcntta. As has happened in 
all other cities under threat of attack from the 
air, progress in urban improvement, and even 
tile maintenance of much that had been achieved 
cca-sed to be an effective consideration. The 
Trust had to acquiesce in the dispoiiment of 
amenities wliieh it has created in the past, and 
it-iclf participated in tlio process through tlie 
necessity of providing shelters in all available 
open spaee.s. 

In all abotit 440 slit trenches have been cons- 
tructed in different wards in north Calcutta, 
about 113 parabolic shelters and 35 house con- 
versiops and also several five homes have been 
constructed in ditfereut Bustees. 

Financial,— Capital charge during the year 
1943-44 amounted to Rs. 37.33 lakhs which 
Included Rs. 36’, 54 laklis spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Rs. 0*79 lakhs on engineering works. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to tlic end of the year 1943-44 was 
21.72 crorea. To meet this large expenditure, 
the Trust has borrowed Rs. 4,17,50,000. Other 
Capital receipts (mainly from tlie sale of land 
and buildings) have yielded Rs. 12,54 crorejfi and 
the revenue fund from its annual surplus (after 
providing for the service of loans) has contri- 
buted Rs. 4.51 crorea to Capital Works. 

Up to 1943-44 the Trust spent nearly Rs. 17.70 
orores on land acquisition and Rs. 3.33 crorea 
on engineering works. 

V1.I V-j 
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The Indian Ports. 

The administration ot the affairs of the They have wide powers, but tlieir proceedings 
larger ports {CalcvUa, Bomboif, Madrag, Karachi are subject in a greater degree thun those 
and Chittagonf) is vested by law in of municipal-bodips to the control of 
bodies specially constiiutedi for the purpose. Government. 

Figures for 194 0>4l relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the five principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden and Bangoon are excluded from the tables) as obtainable from 
the department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following 
table : — * 


{Later figures nut available owing to discontinuatiee of tlieir publication as a wartime 
measure). 


— 

— 

Income. 

Fxpenditure.* j 

C'apital Debt. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

1 Bs. 

Calcutta 

. . 

3,07,89,188 

3,07,01,624 

1 21,12,09,233 

Bombay 

.. 

2,9.5,11,049 

2,68,96,963 

1 7,07,06,226 

Madras 

.. 

33.65,753 

31,91,570 

1,39,90,866 

Karachi 


68,05,208 

84,891 

3,15,74,000 

Chittagong . . 

•• 

. . . . 7,08, .541 

9,20,729 

{at 53,40,264 


(a) Includes a loan ot Rs. lOJ lakhs from (.I'overninent for Port Improvement. 


BOMBAY. 


Bo.iRi) OF Trustees of the Port or 
BOMii.w. — Sir B. Rama Ran, o.i.K.. i.e.s. ; 
M'hairmMnb Xomiruitc'i bg Goveruuunt.- \ 
The Kinbfirkatlon (’oniinaiidant. Bombay : ! 
The Naval Ofheer-in (’harge, Bombay: The! 
(.'olleetor of I'listom^. Bombay ; The (ieneral { 
Manager, G.I.P. Railway ; The General Manager. ! 
B. B, A: C. I. Railway ; Diiikar Desai : H. K. ; 
Butler, c.l.E.. o.b.K. ; U, M. .Mirehand;un, i.c.s. ; 

Elerted bg the Jiamlmg Chamber of Commerce. 

W. A. Bell; R. \V. Bulloek ; C. .1. Damala ; | 
A. D. Finney; !». R. C. Hartlcv, c.r.E.. ! 

E.i). : 

Elected hg the Indian Merchants' (’ha uber.-~~ ; 
IlariUas Madhavdas ; Behram N. Kaianjia ; 
itamdas Kilaehand ; .1, C. Seialvad ; M. A. i 
Ma^te^. ! 

Elected hg the Municipal Corporation . — ! 
Abidhavlal M. Bhatt ; Katilal M. Gandhi. i 

ElcHed bg the i)I Ulna tiers' Association . — { 
Krislmaraj Madhavjee Damodar Thsu-ker-^^cy. j 

The following are the Prinoiiial Oftirers of the i 
Trust . — ' i 

Se-f-refarg.— ^. M. Morris (on w'ar h'uve) : ■ 
A. S. Bakre, M.A. ((’antab.), Bar-at-Faw (Ag.) ; 
IS pedal Officer t V, 1). Jog. 


■M.i. struct. F,. (Foml.). (Ag.) : Mechanical 
^Sltperinfendet^t, I). V. Kohli, n.Se. (Hon^.). 
Mceh. Eug (Durham), n.sc Klee. Eiit!. 
(Durham) (Ag.) • Consalting Engineers »(• 
Messrs. Coehram* A Partners, -J, 1‘alace 
.street, Foiidon S.W.l. 

Docks Department. 

Manager, W. G. 11, Temph ton ; Depntg 
Managers. F. Seymour-Willianis, n.s.o. (on 
war leave) : A. Mattos ; L, K. M'alsh (on spec ial 
duty) ; K. J. Kail ; D. L. Fynn (on war leave) ; 
G. K. Dukes : V. Vaz, P.A. (.\g.). 

1 \ A I L W AY D F.P A KTM F. X T . 

Manager. IF A. Gavdon ; Depot g Manager, 
P. M. Boyce ; M. B. A. ivizilbaHh (Au.). 

Pout Department. 

Depntg Cotiserrnfor, ('. It. M, Thomas (Ag.) : 
flarbonr Master, It. ('. \'iut (Ag.). 

Land and Bi nders Department. 

Manager. II. G, Doshi, B.E., M.I.K, ; Depntg 
Manager, B. M. Bhacku, n.E., A.M.i.E. 

STOKEg DEPAKTME.VT. 


Accounts Department. j 

('hief Arcovntant, C, F. Fyiin, M.A., a.s.a.a.;! 
Offg. Senior Asstt. Aectts., It. B. C, Coui-Pa'aisj 
and F. X. T. Mlsquita. 

BNGiNEEJiiNO Department. ! 

Chief Engineer, F, M, .Surveyor, (tJlas.) | 
H.mst. O.E. (Ag,): Deputy Chief Engineer.' 
Klian Bahadur S. H. Mehta, b.a„ d.e., m.i.e. ’ 


Controller of Sforei, R. (’. Master, R.A., F.s.s. 

Medical Department. 

(.'hief Medical Officer, Dr. M. F. Mistry, .M.d. 
(Fond.), M.n.c.P. (Loud.) ; Health Officer, l>r. 
A. .1. Mhatie, m.b.r.s., d.p.u. (Fond.), l.m. 
(Dublin). 

A. R. P. Department. 

fionorarg A. fi. P. Controller, Kluin Bahtubn 
H. 11. Mehta. it.A., H.K., M.I.E. 


(Ag.} ; Execidire Engineers, P. K. Golvuia, i Labour Welfare Department. 

M.O.K., A.M. Inst. O.E., M.I. Struct. E. (Uiiid.), I JAthour H'ef fare Offfcr, Ikitxik U. MehiA, B.A., 
M.I.E. (Ag,); 8. F\ Pastakia, A.R.I., b.a., im.i.a., I LL.it., Solicitor. 
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CALCUTTA. 


The CommissionerB for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows: — 

Sir Thomas H. Elderton, k.c.i.b., Chairman. 
W. A. BamSi Deputy Chairman. 

ISlected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce : — 
Sir Ken wick lladclow ; W. Ij. Gordon ; 
H. J). Cuniberhatch ; T. S. Gladstone ; F. C. 
Gutiirie ; K. Brodie. 

Elected by the Calcutta Tradee* Aeeociation : — 

A. K. lirown. 

Elected by the Bengal EationcU Chamber of 
Commerce : — 1, li. Sen ; Dr. S. C. Law, 

M.A,, Ph.l». 

Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce : — 
K. r. (Jornka. 

EWted by the Muslim Chamber of Commerce : — 
A. K. Nocuniohanied. 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta: — A. K. M. Baciiier. 


Nominated by Government : — Captain J. 

Cameron, R.i.N. ; Kai Bahadur N. C. (ihosh, 
O.B.K. ; G, K. Culle ; W. li. Fitz Gerald; 
S. C. Satyawadi. 

The principal officers of the Trust are : — 

Offg. Secretary. — S. L, Dass. 

Deputy Controller, Port, A . H. P. dh C. 0. 
Calcutta Pori 11. Q. Administrative Group ^ 
D. of I. Corps {Doclt). — Lt.-Col. C. W. 
T. Hook. 

Traffic Manager . — W. Steer. 

Chief Accountant , — J. Dand, O.A. 

Chief Engineer. — A. Webster, (M.E., M. inst. 
(f.E. 

Controller of Stores . — K. A. Delahunty. 
Chief Mech. Engineer : — N. M. Irvine, B.Sc., 
M.:. Mech. E. 

Deputy Conservator . — Lt.. Commander B. L. 
Pawsey, r.n. (Retd.), 

Medical OJJlcer.— Lt.-Col. F. J. Anderson, 

M.C.,O.I.E., M.B.,B.S.,F.R.C.S.,I,M.S.(Retd.). 

CoruuUing Engineers and London Agents 
Messrs. Ilendel Palmer <fe Tritton. 


CHITTAGONG- 


ChittagoD^' in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
ri«ht bank of the river KarnafuH at a distance 
ot 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portngnese gave It the name of Porto Grande. 

The oonstructioD of the Asf am- Ben gal Railway 
has facilitated the trade with Assam and Eastern 
Bengal for which the Port of Chittagong Is the 
natnral outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal, Lat. 22* 2rN ; Long. 91* 
50 E, 1941 Pop. «4, 000. 

Trade, 

Imports — Salt, mineral oil, machinery, tea 
estate, stores, rice, coal and railway material. 

Exports — Wax, jute, tea, hides, cotton, capas, 
rice, paddy, eggs, poultry and live-stocks. 

Accommodation — Vessels of any size can 
proceed 9 miles up the Kamafuli to Chittagong 
at U.W. draught of 22 ft. to 20 ft. 

There are 5 berths for ocean-going vessels at 
the Bengal- Assam Railway jetties, also one 
set of fixed moorings. 

Jetties are 2,100 ft. long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 36 cwts. and 4 to lift 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and jetties 
ore In direct rail communication with the Bengal- 
Assam Railway system, cargo in bulk being 
d3alt with direct into wagons. Depth at jetties 
about 26 feet at L. 8. T. 

Provisions. — Fresh provisions, good drinking 
water and coal obtainable. 


Navigation . — Conditions over the three river 
bars have been improved by river training 
works such that dredging has been practically 
eliminated. 

Night pilotage w’hich is in force except during 
the 8. W. monsoon has been suspended until 
further notice. 

Charges.^ Pott dues 4 annas 6 pies per reg. 
ton. Hospital dues 2 pies per reg. ton. Harbour 
Master’s fee Rs. 82, Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed berths Rs. 32, swinging berths Rs. 18. 
Berth alongside jetties Rs. 40, per day, night 
work and holidays extra. 


ilotage not exceeding — 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

10 ft. to 20 ft. from .. 

67 

8 to 

304 4 

21 ft 

337 

8 


22 ft 

385 

4 


23 ft 

439 

4 


24 ft 

486 

0 


25 ft 

55» 

8 


26 ft 

684 

8 



Towage by Port Commisaioners* Tog. 

Port Authority : The Commissioners for the 
Port of Chittagong. 

Officials . — Deputy Conservator, Commander 
H. J. Garrett • Port Engineer. F. J. Green, 
B.Sc., ttc. : Secretary and Chief 

Aceonntaiit, P. Das Gupta. b.sc.,a.S a.a. ; Lloyds 
.Agents, James Finlay A* Co. 


COCHIN. 


Cochin, the newest port of the East, lies in the ] 
direct route to Australia from Europe. It 
serves a vast hinterland comprising the States 
of Cochin and Travancore, and the southern 
districts of the Madras Presidency. The harbour 
fulfils tlie long-felt need of a port open through- 
out the year on this coast. It is the natural 
outlet for the chief planting areas of South India. 

The development of the harbour Involved the 
cutting of a passage through the bar which 
blocked the entrance from the sea to an extensive 


backwater. The first cut through the bar of a 
wide and deep cliannel was made in 1928. Since 
1930 Uie harbour has been in u?e. A powerful 
tug has been provided. A hotel on modern lines 
has been constructed to provide accommodation 
for passengers and other visitors to the port. 

Cochin was declared a major port under the 
control of the Government of India on Ist 
August 1930, and rapidly converted into a modem 
terminal port. 
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The principal officers are : — 

AdminUtrative Offi,cer and Chief Engineer : — 
A. G. MUne, u. Inst. O.B., M.i. Mech. s. • 

Executive iJn^ineer Rao Sahib V. Srini- 
vasan, u.a., n.E., a.m. inst. c.e. 

Port Officer: — Lieut. Commander H. G. 
Pletcher, b.i.n.r. 


Harbour Master : — H . A. Sheppard. 

Tragic Manager : — Topen Bhosc. 

Chief Accountant: — K. Kesava Ayyangar 
u.com., a.i).A. 

Port Health Officer: — Dr. B. Gopalakrishna 
Prabhu, L.M.s,, u.sc., (Cal.) 


KABACHI. 


iRrSTEES. 

CAatrman. — \V. R. Bushbv, A.o.o.t.. A.M. 
inst.o.E., I.S.E., J.v. 

Vice-ChaiTT}iaH, Elected by the Board — 
H. K. C. Hare (KaUi Brothorn Ltd.) nomi- 
nated by Government in default of valid 
election by the Karachi Chamber of t.'t>ra- 
merce. 

Appointed by Government . — Divisional Super- 
intendent, Ts’orth Wefitern Railway; Princi- 
pal Officer, Mercantile Marine Department, 
Karachi District ; L'mhurkution Coniiiiaiid- 
ant ; Collector of Ciistems. 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation of Karachi 
— Wallimahomcd liaji Yakub, j.p. 

Nominated by (Tovernment in default of valid 
election by the Karachi Chamber of (V/m- 
merce. — K. n, Martin (Forbes, Forbes. 
Campbell d' Co., Ltd.), E. J. I’akes 
(Mackiimon Macken/.ie a* Co.), A. .1. 
Bebbington (Cox & Kings (Agents), Ltd.). 


Elected by the Karachi Indian Merchants' 
Association. — Sukhdev Udhawdiis (R. B. 
Vishindas Sukhdev) ; Jagannath Ralaram 
Tandon, B.sc., j.p, (R.B. Ralaram Jagan- 
^ uath). 

Elected by the Buyers cf* Shippers Chamber . — 
Haridas J^aljl ; Vishramdas Dewandas 
(Itewandas Bliamblomal). 

Principal Officers or the Port Trust. 

Chief Engineer. — D, B. Brow, M, inst.o.E. 

Deputy Chief Engineer.— Vi. L. Everatt, 
M.Iiist.o.E., M.i.Mech.E. 

Chief Accountant.-' V. C. Jaidka, B.Com, 
(Birm.), a.c.a. 

Ag. Traffic Mamiger.~yi. A. Raymond, M.A., 
Bar-ut-Law. 

Ag Deputy Conservator. — A. A. Goldie. 

Secretary. — N enumul Tekchand . 

rhief Storel'eeper. — C. J. T. Koxario. 

A.it.P. A Labour Welfare OjJficer.-- Jamuadas 
Dewaninal. 

Port Fire Officer. — L. H. Rolfe. 


MADRAS. 


The following ce.ntlemen arc tb.e Trustees of 
the Port of Madras ; — 

Appointed by GotymmenL— Lt.-Col. G. P. 
Alexander, m. I nst. c.e. (Chairman and Pori 
.Engineer). R. de K, Maynard, M.inst.T. 
(General Manager, Madras and .Southern 
Mahratta Railway). J. F'. C. ReyiioId.s.o.i.K. 
(General, Manager, South Indian Kailwjiy). 
F. A. I. Richardson (Collector of Madras, 
Madras). A. Khalecll, i.c.s. (Director of 
Industries and Comnioree). Sri S. Guru- 
swami (Representative of labour). ! 

Elected by Commerdnl Bodh's.' -illcp resent- 
ing Chamber of Commerce , Madras). 
Elphinston; Th. Lykiardopulo; II. S. 
Town, M.L.a. ; Sir Rol'crt DennMon. ilie- 
presenting Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Madras). Sri A. K. Rainanalhan; 
Sri K. liftw'ara Iyer; Sri K, Govjndan, 
(Representing the Madras Trades Associa- 
tion). A. M. H. Russell. (Reprcsn’tdmg 
the Andhra Chamber of Commerce). Sri 
P. Sury’anarayana Sastry, it. a. (liepresenl- 
ing the Corporation of Madras). Sri V. 
Chakkarai Chettiar, B.a., b.L. (Representing 
ifit Smdhem India Stin and Bide Merchants' 
Aieocidtion). Ahmed Khaleeli. 


Principal Officers art* 

Ceneral Manager. — F. D. C. Sumner ; Deputy 
(’onservator of Pori. — Lt.-Col. A. D. Bcrring- 
ton; Chuf Areontitant . — Major G. Venka- 
taraya Pal, .m.a., M.I.R.A. ; Traffic 

Manager . — Major M. S, Veiikataraman, 
B.A. ; Exeratiee Engineer . — Lt.-Col. E. G. 
Bowers, M.c., M.I.E.K. ; Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineer . — Major S. W. White, 
M.I. mjo.e., a. M.i. n. a., a. m.i. Meeh.E. ; 
Engineer and Dredger Master, Dredger 
“ Madras — ('ajdain F. G. Cooper ; 
Assistant Engineers. -CiKpXaiu S. Kagabush- 
anarn, b.a . M.F„, a.i.f.k. ; Captain K. R. Sri 
iiivasan, b.e. ; Assistant Electrical Engin- 
eer. CupLtin V. R. hrinivasan, orad. I.JB.K.. 
•O.l’.H. ; Harbour A/rt^/er.-- Major L. 'J' 
Lewis ; Jssi*tant Hathour Masters . — L. .) 
Whitlork, li. IL-nnin. Lt, Corninander C, M. 
Best, ii..N. li. f Retired); Senior Assistant 
Traffic Manager.-'A'npXiAn i.. A. Abraham, 
B.A..F.(‘.I. ; Assistant Traffic Managen. 
Captain F.L.D. Carvalho, Lt. 1). Syed 
vVbdul GhalToor Sahili, Lt. C. Spears; 
Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering).' 
Cai»tuin V. Muthuswaml Iyer, B.A.; 

Medical Officer. Dr. T. S. Subramanlam. 

M.n.B.H.. F.l;., F.P.S.. P.T.M., JI.P.H, ; Offif'' 

Manager. Hao Sahib Lt. G. M. Gnnapatlu 
Iyer; Deputy Chief Accountant. Lt. J. B 
Masillarnani ; Additional Deputy Chiej 
AccounUinl. -lA. A. Rnmiah, b.a. (Hons.) 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR AND PORT. 


Vizagapatam Harbour was created; in order 
to supply an outlet for a large area of fertile 
country adjacent to tbe east coast of India, with 
considerable mineral resources and no alternative 
access to the outside world. The scheme was 
first formulated many years ago In the days of 
the East India Company, but was not actually 
taken up before 1925. In 1033, the Harbour 
was first opened for sea-going vessels, and it now, 
provides the following facilities ; — 

An Entrance Channel, sheltered by hills 
with a minimum depth sulllcient to admit vessels 
drawing 2S.A feet of water on any day of the 
year, gives access to a completely siieltered inside 
harbour, provided with thr<‘e quay berths, each 
500 feet long, and equipped with fully portal 
electric cranes, transit sheds, and railway lines, 
both behind and on the quay-side of the transit 
sheds. Two of these berths are specially equipped 
for the rapid shipment of manganese ore in 
bulk ; one of Miem is also equifiped :i.s an auxiliary 
coal bunkering lierth. In addition, a special 
coal bunkering jetty bertij is provided, .at which 
coal is carried on hoard ships direct over adjust- 
able gangways. Four mooring berths are also 
provided, at which vessels are served by _a fleet 
of lighters operated by the Port. 

Storage Sheds, for lease to import ami export 
merchanls, are provided with w'ater frontage : 
and rail service in tin; rear. From these sheds, t 
export cargo can be carried directly alongside • 
vessels by nieaiis of lighters. 

The hauling equiitment of the Harbour 
comprises five tugs of 15(K), 6U0, 450, 120 aud 
100 H.P. respectively. 


A graving dock with an entrance 60 feet 6 
Inches wide is provided ; but in view of the fact 
that its length is at present limited to 300 feet, 
it Is used principally for docking the craft of the 
Port, although it is also used by a certain number 
of small size vessels of other ownership. 

The port, can, by special arrangement, deal 
with lifts up to 50 tons on the quay, but cannot 
lift more than 3 tons into and out of vessels. 

Simultaneously with the construction of the 
harbour, a special railw’ay connection, linking 
it with the Central Provinces, was constructed 
by tlie B. X. Railway. This line takes off at 
Raipur from the CalcuttA-Eoinbay main line of 
the B. N. Railw'ay, and joins the Calcutta- 
Madras main line at Vizianagram, which is a 
station situated some 40 miles north of Vlzaga- 
patam. This connection reduces the distance 
between Vizagapatam and a large section of the 
Central Provinces to such an extent that the 
rail route from that section to Vizagapatam is 
180 miles sliorter than the rail route either to 
Calcutta or to Bombay. 

The Port is administered by the Government 
of India. 

Principal Officers : — 

Adininintratire Officer rf* Chief Engineer and 
Conaervafur. W . E. \V. Crealock, Vizaga- 
liatam. 

Manager, Traffic dr Marine and De}>nfn Con- 
(tervaior.— lJ . Col. J. W. Day, i.K. 

Port -- Kao Bahadur Major S. Xan- 

jundiah, I.E. 

Harbour Master. — Major E. H. Glas'^up. I.E. 

Supdt. of Machinery. — F. H. McD. Wilson, 
Vizagapatam. 


PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES IN INDIA. 

Follow'ing are other Porta in British India and in Indian States. Ports in French prssess- 
loDS (Pomllcherry, Karikal and Chandarnagorc) and in Portuguese Posse.ssions (Mamnigao, 
Daman and I>iu) are given seimiatcly in those sections of the Year Book : — 


Ketl Bandar 

Surat 

Honavar 

Dhanu-shkodi 

Sirganda 

Jhilsar 

Jaigad 

Xegapatam 

Mandvi 

Revdanda 

Vijavdurg 

('uddalore 

NavlakhI 

Baiikot 

Bhatkal 

Masuliinitam 

Bedi 

J>abhol 

t'oomlapoor 

Cwanada 

Okha 

Katnagiri 

Mangalore 

Bimlipatam 

Dw'arka 

Jaitapur 

Tellicherry 

G opal pur 

Porbandar 

Mahvaii 

Calicut 

C'lv Ck W/I ViO T 1 

Bhavnagar 

Vcngurla 

Allcppey 

I. IUiIUll>Uli 

DlioUera 

K arwar 

Quilon 

Cuttack 

broach 

Sauikata 

Tuticorin 

Puri 

Following are 

the principal Ports aud Trade Centres in Portuguese and Frcuch Indi 

Marmugao (Portuguese India), 

Mahe (French India), Pondicherry (French India). 

Following is 

a list of Trade Centres additional to the list of 

ports given above : — 

Agra 

Bnroda 

Indore 

Mysore 

Ahmedabad 

Benares 

Jaipur 

> agpur 

Allahabad 

Cawnporo 

Jubbulpore 

Sholapur 

Arnraotl 

Dacca 

liahore 

Sialkot 

Amritsar 

Delhi 

Lucknow 

Srinagar 

Asansol 

Gwullor 

Madura 

Vizagapatam 

Bangalore 

Hyderabad 

Mirzapur 
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KETI BANDAR AND SIRGANDA are 

two other iiiiuor ports in Sind. They are under 
the jurisdiction of the Principal Collector of 
Customs, Sind. Neither of tliein, however. Is of 
sufficient importance to deserve detjilled 
mention. 

MANDVl which iA situated south of 
Sirganda is the chief port w Cutch. 

NAVLAKHI is tlic Chief Port of the State 
of Morvi and lias a line situation on the const 
of Kathiawar. Ships anclior two miles from 
the pier. Navlakhi is the tonninns on the 
mctre-gaiige line of the lilorvl Itailway and is 
thus directly connected with l>clhi. Jtajputana, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. Tiie port is open 
throupliout the year and has been greatly 
developed in the last decade. 

BEDI : Pedi Bandar is tlie principal port 
in the State of Nuwauagar, situated a few miles 
from the city of Jamnagar, at tlie head of a 
tidal creek some citrlit miles long, near the mouth 
of which is the roadstead called Kozi, in which 
ocean-going vessels lie at anchor. 

There i.s at tlie iiead of tlie creek a spaeions 
basin eijulpped with warehousing acconimo<la- 
tion and railway connections oti'ering facilities 
to merchants for tlie cllective conduct of exten- 
sive trade. Goods are transhipped between 
the basin and steamers whi<’h lie in the Gulf 
of Cutch l»y means of ligliters wliich are towed 
up and down the creek by tugs as tlie state of tlie 
tide permits. 

The consistent encouragenient of the Tinier 
and the miinber and Importance of the merchant 
class in Jamnagar with their trade connections 
at other places in Kathiawar and beyond, liave 
all a.55jsted in developing a large and important 
traffic. 

No merchandise is handl(<i at lio/.i. Itsj 
landing stage, connected liy road and rail toi 
Jamnagar, is used exclusively for mails and 
passenger traffic to and from Cutoli. 

OKRA: Port Okha, situated in a detached 
portion of Baroda State far distant from the 
Gaekwar's main territories in (Jujnrat is dissi- 
milar from other Kathiawar ports. II is an 
entirely modern conception, beg!m an<l com- 
pleted with enterpri.se for the express purpo.se of 
dealing with ocean-going traffic and cominodities. 

It lies in a strategic position at the extreme 
north-east point of the Kathiawar Peninsula , 
readily acces,sible to all steann r.‘; trading along 
that coast. The Tlarboiir schcino has been well 
designed ; there is an excellent ferro-( oncrcte 
jetty, served by railway lines an<l trains, along- 
side w'hieh large ves,s<Ms can lie at all states of tlic 
tide, and there are al.so swinging mooring.s for 
other vessels in a protective {msition. The 
warehouse accommodation and railway connec- 
tions are good. Okha i,s far removed from the 


BHAVNAGAR, the capital of Bhavnagar 
State, lies half way up the (Julf of Cambay on its 
western side. The Gulf is defined bf a very 
great range of tide, attaining as much as 40 feet 
at Bhavnagar, w'hieh is situated on a creek 
several miles from the open w'atera of the Gulf, 
The |>ort facilities comprise an anchorage 8 miles 
or more from tlie port proper, between which 
and large vessels at the anchorage goods are 
moved in lighters wliilo the port itself can 
accommodate small coasting steamers which lie 
on the mud at low' tide. Tliere is ample ware- 
liouse accommodation and gfxid direct railway 
eommufiieation with the whole of India. 

PORTS IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY : 

Apart from liombay, w'blch is tlie most impor- 
tant Port in the 1‘resideucy, there are no other 
Major l*ort8, though there are a mmilier of 
Minor Ports at which trade is carried on in fair 
weather. Among these may l»e mentioned 
Dhollern, Broach. Surat and Bulsar on the 
Gujarat Coa.st and nimierou.s small ports on the 
Konkan coast, the more important among these 
from tlie point of view of trade, being Hatnagiri, 
Dabbol, Malwan, Vengurla and Honavar. 

The Dhollera ])ort i.s connected by road to the 
Ilailway Station at liluindhuka at a distance of 
18 miles. It possesses natural a<ivaMtages and 
is .situated wythln <*onvonirnt distance from the 
chief centres of trade and industry in Kutbiawar 
and Nortli Gujarat. Broach and Surat are well 
know'll old ports. 

The safest harbours on the Konkan coast are 
Jaigad and Vijaydurg in the Batnagiri district 
an I Karwar in the North Kanara district. 
Det.iils regarding the value, of import and export 
tratli' in lt>:57 at th«‘se various minor juirts are 
given helow' : — 

(Rupees in Lakhs) 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Dliollcra . . 

1-0 

4-0 

Broach 

r>u - 1 

4H-7 

.'^urat 

211-7 

10‘8 

Bulsar . . 

11-7 

8-0 

Kcvilaifcita 

1*2 4 

10 -t) 

Bankot 

22 • {) 

fi-4 

Iiabiiol . . 

28-7 

ll-t) 

Ratn igiri 

4.1-5 

18*7 

Jaitapiir , . 

22 • 2 

3-1 

Malwan . . 

:n ■ « 

0-1 

Vengurla . . 

20 • 5 

10-8 

Karwar , . 

lO'O 

0*1 

Sard kata . . 

0-2 

11-0 

Honavar . . 

16-8 

11 -r> 

Jaigad 

1 1 • 7 

O-fl 

Vijavdurg 

10-8 

l-d 

Bhatkal . . 

4-2 

0*2 


SURAT is .Hltuated 14 miles from the s'a 
with which it is connected by a river ncgotlalde 
Surat w’as one of 


I frlfrn i couiitrv' Craft! 

1 inilcH from u..,..,,. 


“'’I in.portant of th« E»»t. 

«nS-e to traffic inustp^r® Company a fantorios', and to trado wa. 

a Ta a . . !'<'*■>' coiisideiuble in agricultural prcxluoc an<l 

DWARKAt Ju.st below' Port Okha IsjcolLin, the value of which was estimated in 
Dwarka, a famous place of pilgrimage, and a j igoi at, over £1 .-ikKhOOO. A hundred years 
TOrt of call 3 tlie Bomhay-Karachi route. ; this total hn<l contracU‘d to £ 2 (K), 0 (K> 
Steamers lie off at some distance from the shore , .u,d in the la.st llfteen yearn the decrease ha.s 
and the traffic is cfuefjy local. been even more mailed, most of the trade 

PORBAIKDAR : Tbo foreign trade of Poi - being now transferreil to Bombay owing to the 
Ixindar was at one time prasjicrous, but it is now! linking up of the two ports by the Bombay, 
etiledy coastwise. ' Baroda and Central India RaUway. 
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COONDAPOOR ia a port of call only for 
steaintsra on the Bombay-Man^alore run. 

MANGALORE: To the South of Goa lies 
the Madras district of South Kaiiara whose 
district headquarters is Maufialore, open to tlie 
coasting trade of Karwar, Honavar and Bhatkal, 
Mangalore is situated at the junction of the 
Gorpur Netravati Rivera, about 130 miles south 
of Mormugao. It is a tidal port served chiefly by 
backwater communication with tlie tiinterland. 
It is the North-Western terminus of the South 
Indian Railway, Vessels tip to 200 tons can 
anchor insidi' the backwater ; larger vessels 
lie about two miles from the shore. 

The chief exports to Europe ore pepper, tea 
and cashew kernels (exported also to the United 
States) from neighbouring areas, coffee and 
sandalwood from Mysore, rubber to Ceylon 
•and tiles, rice, salt fish, dried fruits and fish 
manures to ('eyion, Goa and the Persian Gulf. 
Tlie foreign import trade is steadily increasing. 

Mangalore is the fuvourito port on the coast 
for the Laccadive and Amindivi Islanders, who 
bring tbeir coir ami other cocoanut produce 
there for sale. 

TELUCHERRY is situated on the Calicut- 
Mangalore extension of the Soutli ludianRailway, 
about m miles Soutli of Mangalore and H miles 
South of Cannanore, a town of ai)OUt the same 
siJte with much smalh'r foreign trade. Steamers 
which anchor about two miles o!f the shore, 
can work at Tellicberry even during the monsoon 
wiien all the other ports on the coast are closed, 
ow ing to th(‘ natural backwater jirovided by the 
rocky approaches 1 1 the jioit. 

The ]>rincii>al exports are eolTee and pepper, 
which come down l>y road from estates in Mysore 
and Coorg, I'opra. sandahvooit, tea. ginger, 
cardamom and rose-wood. 'I'lie foreign traile 
is .steadily increasing. The chief import, s are 
sugar from Java, wet dates, rice and provisions 
and maeliinery for estates. 

CALICUT, the capital of the Malalmr District, 
is some 42 miles south of Tellichcrry and about 
tK) miles north of t'(Mhin. It is 413 miles by 
rail from IMadras. The Port is practically closed 
during tlie Sovith-M est .Monsoon from the end 
of May until tlie latter half of August. The 
sea is very shallow and steamers anchor about 
tlireo miles from the shore, connection being 
maintained by lighters and small boats. 
iNativeernft of 150 tons and la-low lie about 
HOO yards otl the shore. 

Beypore. seven miles to the south of the mouth 
of the river of that name, is regarded as a wharf 
nf tlniicut Port. It lias a number of wdiarves 
along the river l*aiik and native craft of 1,50 tons 
burthen are ahU; to anchor half a mile from the 
mouth. 

The principal exports are cidr. coir fibre, 
copra, colTee, tea, pepper, ginger, rubber, 
groundnut, raw cotton ami fish-manure. The 
foreign import trade, winch is iiisignUlcaut, 
consists cliietly of metals. 

ALLEPPEY, the premier p<^*‘<' 
niercial centre In Travnm!ore, la situated about 
5b mile.s' North of Quilon, and 35 iiiiies South 
"f Cochin. A canal connects the jiort witJi the 
Ulterior backwaters. Its warehouses are a 


convenlentr depot for the storage and disposal 
of all fresh produce, and it possesses a roadstead 
affording safe anchorage during the greater 
part of the year. 

The chief exports arc copra, coconuts, coir 
fibre and matting, cardamoms, ginger and 
pejiper. 

QUILON, the “ Uoilnm ” of Marco Polo, 
bas been a trading centre from very early times. 
It is connected with Alleppey by backwater, 
and is on the Shencottah-Quilon-Trivandrum 
branch of the .South Indian Railway. Vessels 
anchor about 2 miles from the shore and a 
railw'ay siding runs up to the landing place. 

The chief exports are coconut oil, coir mats, 
timber, and fish, but the foreign trade is 
insignificant. 

TUnCORIN : After rounding Cape Como- 
rin, the .southern most point of the Indian 
Peninsula, one enters again the Madras Presi- 
dency and reaches Tuticoriti. This port, which 
is open all the year round, has, next to Madras 
and Cochin, the largest trade in Southern India. 

The harbour is so shallow that steamers 
anchor about 5 mile.s from the shore and con- 
tinuous dredging is necessary to keep the 
channel open between the shore and the road- 
stead. At the same time Hare Island upon 
which the Eight House Is situated, affords 
considerable iirotection to the lighters and other 
craft used for landing aiid shipping, and the 
work is seldom internipted by bad weather. 
The South Indian Railway runs alongside the 
landing ami .shipping wharves from which 
passciiL'crs .md tioods can be transhipped to 
lauiiclies and ligliters. 

Tlicre is a very conslderaiJe trade with Ceylon 
in rice, pulses, onions, chillies and livestock for 
consumption in that island. Other chief 
arti< l<'s of export are raw cotton (to Japan and 
(‘iiited Kingdom), tea, senna leaves, Palmyra 
tibre and cardamoms. 

DHANUSHKODI is the terminus of the 
South Indian R.'iihvay on the South-Eastern 
extrcniity of tin* Island of Rameswarani at 
the junction of Talk Strait with the Gulf of 
Mannar and conincted with Talaimannar in 
Ceylon 21 miles distant by steamer service, the 
jounicy being made in nl>ouT. two hours. The 
jiort is equipped with a pier. Cargo is loaded 
direct from the railway trucks on tliis pier into 
steamer hatches. 

The cliief exports are fish (dry and salted), 
rice, tea and cotton piecegoods. 

NEGAPATAM, the C'biof Port in the Tanjore 
District i,s alK>ut 13 miles South of Karikal. I'he 
harlumr is equipped witii wharves and other 
facilities for the landing and shii)ment of goods 
and the considerable foreshore to the north is 
utilized fur tlie storage of timber. Nagone Is 
Mie eastern terminus of a branch of the South 
Indian Railway and a siding runs into tlie 
harbour premises at the Negapatam Beach 
Station. The jiort is further eoiinccted by 
river and canal with the tobacco growing areas 
to the south. The harbour is situated at the 
Junction of the Kaduvaiyar River with the sea. 
Nagorc. 5 mile.s to the nortli. a great place of 
pilgrimage for Muhammadans, is a wharf of 
Negapatara. 
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Tho principal exports from Nenapatam are 
groundnuts for Europe and coloured cotton 
pieoegoods, tobacco and fresli vegetables for 
Penang, Singapore and t'olombo, the port being 
tlie chief provisioning centre for tlie coolies 
who are constantly leaving by this route to 
work on rubber and tea estates in Ceylon and 
the Federated Malay States. 

CUDDALORE i.s situated about 15 miles south 
of Pondicherry. Steamers anchor about a mile 
off-shore, .and the harbour wharves are situated 
on the western bank of the Cppanar Baekwatt'r 
and have lieen provided with a quay Nvall to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of cargo 
boats therefrom. 

The export trade consists principally of 
groundnut kernels and coloured piecegowls in 
.small quantities. The cixisting trade consists 
mainly of grain and pulse. The foreign import 
trade is chiefly of boiled betclnuts from the 
Straits. 

MASULIPATAM. the prii^cipal port in the 
delta of the Kistna Kiver, has few natural 
advantage.s. Large ve.sscls cannot anchor 
within live miles from the shore and the harbour 
w’harves are distant another three miles up a 
tortuous tidal creek. Native craft up to about 
150 tons can cros.s the bar at tlie .south of this 
creek at high tides Init in foul weatlier communi- 
cation between ship and shore is practically 
sus{>ended. Steamers touch at the port occa- 
sionally and foreign trade is cliietly by .stc'am 
vessels with foreign ports, the principal exports 
being groundnuts, castor-seed and oil cake. 

The prosperity of the port has never recovered 
from tlie cvclonc of 1864, when a tidal wave 
caused a disastrous inundation involving the 
loss of IIOahK) lives. 

COCANADA is situated on tlie t’oeanada 
Bay, ju.st north of the Godavari lliver, some 
80 miles south of A izagapatani and 270 niUes 
north of Madras, In spit ' of several disabilities, 
It ranks fifth in irnimitance among the ports 
of tlie Madras ITesidency. I.arge. .steamers 
anohor aliout 6 to 7 miles from the .shore and 
•ervicc is maintained with lighters wdiieh lan<l 
cargo at tiie numerous small wharves and 
jetties constructed on tlie hanks of the Cocanada 
Canal, 

Tlie principal shipments to Europe are raw 
cotton and groundnuts and castor-seeds. The 
import trade consists cliiefly of kiTosene from 
America, sugar from .Tava and metals from tlie 
United Kingdom, Gennany and Belgium. 

BIMUPATAM is 22 miles north-west of 
Waltair, A good road connects it with Vi7,i.arja- 
gram sixteen miles distant and another road 
with Vizagapatam. The harbour is an open 
rofidstc^ad and sliips lie about a mile oJf the 
shore and loading and unloading is etfcctcd by 
llghtcr.s. The foreign trade has revived to some 
extent. The imports are of little importance. 
There are consideralde exjiorts of BiTnliriatam 
jute, myrohalans, uiger seeds, gingeliy seeiis and 
groundnut kernels. 

Coastwise imports and exports are of little 
hnportance. 


GOPALPUR in the Qanjam District, is 
situated ten miles from Berhampur on the 
Bengal Nagpur Jlailway. 

North of Gopalpur, the sea board for 250 
miles is that of Orissa, the maritime trade of 
which is chiefly inter-Provincial and the only 
i>orts that de.serve mention are Balasore, Chand- 
ball, Cuttack, I'ulsc Point and Puri. 

BALASORE, situnt ed on the right bank of the 
Burabalang river and headquarters of the 
district of that name, was t’H> only port of which 
Orissa could boast until th' opening up of the 
country after tlie great famine of 1866. It was 
frequented at that time by vessels with cargoes 
of rice from Madras and with cowries, then 
largely used for currency, from the Laccadives 
and Maldives. The port is of historical interest 
as being one of the earliest European Settle- 
ments in India, factories liaving been established 
here in the 17th century by English, Dutch, 
Freiicli, Danisli and Portuguese Merchants. 

lialasorc a.^ a port i.s practically defunct. 
Foreign sliips have ccascil to visit since 1004 
and coastal ships since 1010. An occasional 
country craft of negligible tonnage enters during 
the cold w'cather season for paddy, but beyond 
that there is no sea-borne trade. There is 
no import trade. 

CHANDBALl, situated on the left hank of the 
Baitarani River is a port of some importance on 
the Orissa Coast. It has a flourishing coasting 
trade, with Calcutta luit there i.s no illrect 
foreign trade as in former days. The exports 
consist mainly of rice and the imports are 
cotton twist, piecegoods, kerosene oil, salt and 
gunny bags. 

CUTTACK is situated 2.'i3 miles from Calcutta 
at the apex of a triangle fonneii by tiie Malianadi 
and Katjuri rivers. It is on the main line of rail- 
way running Ixd ween Madras and Calcutta and is 
connecred by canal with Cbandbali lietween 
w'hich a small inland steamer trade cxlst.s and 
which links ('uttack with Calcutta. A short 
distance up tlio roast from ('attack Ues the 
T»ort of False Point which has been closed since 
l‘.)24, as tlie seaborne trade had entirely 
disappeared. 

The decline of tlic .small ports I.s said to be due 
to a variety of reasons and usually the chief 
reason quoted Is tiiat tlie Forts have sUted up 
fait this is not actually tin* case. The Port-s 
have declined for two main reasons namely th^ 
coastal Railway wlilcfi has automatically cut 
out tlie sea trade since it cannot assist it and 
secondly that larger deefi draft steamers have 
taken the place of the smalh r coasting steamers 
and sailing shijm of :i0 years ago. The long and 
deeper draft steamers cannot miter such small 
y»orts as Bala.sore, Chandhali and False 
point and lumee the trade which at one time 
found its way by sea lias now been caught liy 
tfie railway and carried to the larger ports like 
Cahmtta from where it is distributed elsewhere. 

PURI is a a open roadstead. It has a small 
Customs Office. 
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Indian fdiicatton Is uuintelllKibJe except 
through Its history. Seen thus, it affords the 
spectacle a prowtli which, wliile to one. it 
will appear ns a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has boon to guide a people, alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices, into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to tit them 
for the needs of modern life and western Ideals. 
There is to-iiay no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demaoda of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely Illiterate, while the middle 
classes who oonstltute the bulk of the infeOv 
gerUsia are in point of numbers at least educ;ited 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defecU. In recent years, how-ever, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects. 
Primary J*kln cation Acts have been passed in the 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses. On the 
other liand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities liave grown apace. The 
volume of edueateti uneiivploymeut had at 
one time reached alanning prooortions, but 
in recent years, owing to the conditions of war. 
many educated young men have been ab>ort>ed 
in the servic-es ; still the. problem of finding 
suitable cmi»Ioynient for ail educated men in 
peace time will have to be tackled at the eon- 
elusion of the war. 

The Introduction of Western Learning. 

In the early days of its dominion 
lu India, the East India Company had little 
inclination for the doubtftil experiment of intro- 
ducing W'estern learning into India. Warren 
llastlugs, the dominating figure of the time, was a 
genuine admirer of the laws and literature of tlie 
East. His policy was to enable the ancient 
learning to revive and flourish under the protec- 
tion of a stable government, and to interfere as 
littJo as possible with the habits and customs of 
the people. Even the .4et of 1813 which set apart 
a laKh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a kuowl(Hige of the sciences w'as inter- 
preted ns a scheme for the encouragement of 
Sanskrit and Arabic, lu the following year tlie 
C’ourt of Directors Instdructed the Govenior- 
fleueral to leave Die Hindus *‘ to the practice 
of usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exorcise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks 
of distinction lu^d in some oases by grants of 


pecuniary assistance.” But mass education 
was not touched. 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the great Indian reformer, Itaja Earn Mohan 
Hoy, to institute the Hindu College for the 
promotion of western secular learning. The new 
Institution W'as distrusted both by Christian 
missionaries ami by orthodox Hindus, but its 
influence grew apace. Fifteen years later, the 
Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal 
reported that a taste for English had been widely 
disseminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still more 
remarkable Innovation w'as made In 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta 31cdlcal College, 
whose object was to teach “ the principles and 
practice of medical science in strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Europe.” Many 
pronounced the failure of the undertaking to 
be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead. 
This obstacle wa.s surmounted by Madhusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. 

Another impetus to the introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, intiueuced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy In India by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College in 
Calcutta. In Madras, tlie missionaries had been still 
earlier in the field; for as early as In 1787 a smaP 
greup of missionary schools were being directed 
by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian College 
was opened in 1837. . In Bombay, the Wilson 
School (afterwards College) was founded in 1834. 

Lord William Bentiuck’s minute of 1835 
(basted upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
a somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new ^>ollcy. Government then determined 
while observing a ueutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning, to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decisioD did not entail that 
Oriental learning should l>e neglected : still 
less that the development of the vernacular 
should be discourageii. Other change.s power- 
i*ully contributed to the success €)f the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the Press was established 
in 1335; English was substitutod for Persian as 
the language of the Courts in 1837; and in 1844 
Sir Henry Hardlnge ordained that preference 
In Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
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Tn the following decade the new learning took 
arm root In India; and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Musiliu 
leaders of the need for improving the instruction- 
al level of their co-religionists ; and in many of 
the provinoes of India a groat Impulse 
rowaida ednoatlonal advance among the Muham- 
madan community is now noticeable. The 


Muslim University at Aligarh more recently 
the Osmania University of Hyderabad, Deccan, 
are direct out-romrs of the 'urge for higher 
education felt by the leaders of the Muslim 
community. 

To Missionary Societies Is due the initiative 
in the modern education of women, strongly 
supported by Hare and Ram Mohan Roy. The 
establishment of a girls’ school in Calcutta in 
1849, by Driukwater Bethune is a landmark 
In the history of female education in India. 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educattonal history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
1854. Perhaps Its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primar>’ education. The old Idea that the 
ed»ication Imparted to the higher classes of 
''Ociety would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
• to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may he considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instruction were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
unce 1885, whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of granta-in-aid to private iastitutions. 
It emphasi Cfl the importance of encouraging 
the study of the vernaculars as the only possible 
media for mass education. 

Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted In the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
afhliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
'indoubtcdly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled 'Government to select rcoruit-s for Its 
service on an impartial basts : It did much, 
through the agency of its CoUeges to 
develop backward places ; It accelenited the 
conversion of Indians tc» a zeal for western 
education; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other band, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates ; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tesb>d by examination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses ; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
tubers should enjoy and their students were 
soooiirsged not to value training for its own 
4ake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
(ollowed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should I>ecome the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts ; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to b0 deprived of all teaching func- 
tions ; they recommended the aetablishment of 


university chairs foradvanced study. They wore 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country. 

The encouragement of the grant-in-aid svstem 
was advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In Its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, In 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up. whereby the Universities 
with no funds at tholr disposal were entnisted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. 


The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Cornmlssion was 
appointed by I.»ord Gurzon's Government, and 
its Investigation was followed bv the Uni- 
versities Art of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of Go- 
\cmincnt over the universities, and on the part 
of the universities over tiie schools and colleges. 
The Government retained the power of cancelling 
any appointment, and all university rcaohitlons 
and proposals for the atfiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of inspecting all Schools and colleges, tb" 
Inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by Lho officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these obfects, but 
their scope was In practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The teirltorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
tiniversiti(4S were precluded from any connect- 
ion With institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problemB 
of university organisation, but dealt only wltli 
the immediate dlftloulties of the Indian 
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Recent Developments, 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy. — ^The Indian 
(Jiiiversltlcs Act of 1004 was followed by 
two Important resolutions of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy— one In 
1904 and the other In 1918. The resolution 
of 1904 was comprehensive In character and 
reviewed the state of education In all 
its departments. The following passage from 
it ummarises the intentions of Government: — 
'• The progressive devolution of primary, 
secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the ftontlnuous wlth- 
drayral of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Education 
Commission in 1883 and the advice lias generally 
heen acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at tiie same time 
ra cognise the extreme importance of the princi- 
ple that in each bninch of education Govem- 
inent should maintain a limited number of 
institutions, both a.® models for private entcr- 
I)rl^e to follow and in order to uphold a high 
ritindard of education. in withdrawing 
tlviin direct management it Is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
eojitrol, by means of etllcient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions,” The 
comprehensive Instructions contained In this 
resolution werts followed In the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education. The 
resolution of 1913 advocated, inter alia, the 
establishment of additional hut “mailer Uni- 
versities of the teaclilng type ; it reaftirmed the 
|)oilcy of reliance on privat/* effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an Increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts of grants-ln-aid ; and it Insisted on 
proper attention being r>aid to the formation 
•jf character in th» education given to scliolars 
of all grades. It further discussed the desir- 
ibillty of imparting manual instruction and 
instruction in hygiene ; the necessity for medical 
in.«iM;ctlon ; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of tlie girls* 
schools by women t<‘achers and the exiviiision 
of facilities for the training of t'achers. The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially ac.eelerab’-d 
progress In the provlnc<-s, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were in manyca-ses 
delayed owing to the effects of the Great War. 

The Reforms Act. — The Ueforms Act of 
1910 altered tbo conditions of educational ad- 
fulnistration In India. Education became a 
I'rovincial ‘transferred’ subject in the Gover- 
nors’ provinces under tljc charge of a Minister, 
but the education of Europeans W’as niado a 
provincial ’ reserved ’ subject, t.e., it was not 
within tlie charge of the Mbiistor of Education. 
The Introduction of provincial autonomy 
under the Government of India Act. 1935, 
brought education In these province under the 
full control of their Ministers of Education, 
brojidly speaking, an educational policy for 
Itulia as a whole no longer exists, but in order 
tbfvt Provinces may co-ordinate educational 
■id ivltles and follow a uniform policy of develop- 
ii.t nt, the OntroJ Advisory Board of Education 
w.vs reconstituted in 1935. This Board in which 


all the provincial governments are represented 
meets annually to discuss all matters of educa- 
tion, and devise an all-lndla educational policy. 
Its function Is, however, purely advisory. 


At the time of handing over the administra- 
tion of education to the provinces, the Govern- 
ment of India retained under their Immediate 
control all education in the Centrally Adminis- 
tered Areas. They still deal with matters 
relating to Universities like Aligarh, Benares 
and Delhi. The Government of India are also 
in charge of the institutions maintained by the 
Governor- General in Council for the benefit of 
members of His Majesty's Forces or of other 
public servants or of the chUdren of such members 
or servants. The Chiefs’ Colleges are now the 
concern of the Crown Kepresentatlve* 


Administration —The subject ” Education ” 
is entirely under popular control in all the 
eleven major provinces. At present ministries 
are functioning only in Assam, N. W. F. Province, 
Punjab and Sind, and as such only in these 
provinces the subject is under the control of a 
Alinlstcr re.sponsible to the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly, of w'hich he himself is an elected 
membf?r. In each of the remaining provinces 
the subject is under the control of an Adviser 
to His Kxcelleinry the Governor. Certain 
forms of technical education are under the 
technical departments coiu'erned and come 
within the purview of the Minister in charge 
of those departments. In all the provinces 
the functionary who ‘ passes orders’ on behalf 
of (government in educational matters is the 
Secretary for Education who either belongs 
to the I.C.8, or P.C.S. Only in the Punjab 
the Director of Public Instruction, an officer 
of the I.E.S., is also the Secretary for Education. 
The Director of Publu! Instruction is the per- 
manent head of tlie Department of Education 
and acts as expert adviser to the Education 
Minister or Adviser in charge of Education. 
He eoutrols the inspecting staff and the teaching 
.staff of ( Jovernment institutions and is generally 
responsible to the provincial government for 
the administration of education. The authority 
i>f Government in controlling the system of 
piiblit; instruction, is in part shared with and 
in part delegated to Universities as regards 
higher education and to local bodies as regards 
elementary and education through mother- 
tongue. 'The Central Provinces have a High 
School Board and Madras has an S.S.L.C. 
Board for control over secondary education, 
while Bengal (for Dacca area only) and the 
United Provinces (for the whole province 
except the areas under the jurisdiction of 
Benares Hindu and Aligarh Muslim Universities) 
have Intermediate and Secondary Education 
Boards which control high school and inter- 
mediate education in the areas under their 
control. Delhi has a Board of Higher Secondary 
Education. The Rajputaua (including Ajmer- 
Merwara), Central India and Gwalior High 
School and Intermediate Board has jurisdiction 
over si'hools and Intermediate ('olleges In Ajmer- 
Merwara and Central India besides such insti- 
tutions in Bajputaim and certain other 
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states. Institutions under private lunuagement 
are rontrolled by Government and by local 
IxMlles by “ recopuRion ” and by the payment 
of grants*in-ald. with the assistance of the 
inspecting staffs employed by Government 
and by local bodies. 

Department of Education, Health, and 
Lands of the Government of India-* 

In 1010 a Dapartment of Education was 

established in the Government of India with 
an office of Its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler. In 1928, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the Inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Seven ue and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

The Hon’ble Sirdar Sir Jogondra Singh is the 
Member in (‘barge of this Department, and 
Dr. John Sargent, o.i.E., m.a. (Oxou). D.Lltt., 
is the Educational Adviser and Joint Secretary 
to the Government of India in this Department. 
Dr. 1). M. Sen, M.A., Ph.l>. fl^ndon). Deputy 
Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India, continues to be the Secretary of the 
Advisory Board of Education. 

There are two more posts of Deputy Educa- 
tional Adviser, tliree jxksts of Assistant Educa- 
tional Adviser, three j^osts of Education Officer 
and three posts of Assistant Education Officer. 

During the year 1945, ifie Government of 
India created two posts of Educational Liaison 
Officer for India in the U.S. A., and in the | 
Unitt^d Kingdom. The former is held by 
Mr. M. S. Sundaram, m.a., n.Lit, (Oxon), 
formerly Assistant Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India, and the latter has not 
yet been filled up. 

Students for Advaiiced Studies Abroad. — 

With a view to increa.sing the 8Upi»{y of properly 
trained technical personnel who are likely to 
be required in connection with the various 
plans for post-war developments, the Govern- 
ment of India have decided, pending the 
extension of facilities for advanced teciinicai 
instruction in India, to make arrangements 
immediately : 

(a) to send abroad a certain number of 
students, at Government expense, for 
advanced courses intechnical and scierti- 
fic subjects directly related to the probable 
post-war needs ; and 

{h) to establish a properly equipixul 
organisation in this country and also in 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America for providing advire 
and guidance and also assistance in reuard 
to admission to (courses of studies ; ete., ; 
for those students who may de.sire to 
proceed overseas for study at their own 
exi>ense or who may be sent for this 
purpose by firms or private bodies. 

The Government of India liope to make 
arrangemenU for sending this year about l,tKK) 
■neb students. 


[ Central Advisory Board of Education.--* 

This Board was revived in 1935 and is attached 
I to the Education, Healtli and Lands Department 
of the Government of India. The Hon'ble 
Member of H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council in cnarge ot the Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands is the Chairman of the 
Board. The other members are the Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, twelve 
nomiii(;es of the Government of India, of whom 
four shall be women, one nuunber of the Council 
of State elected by the Council of State, two 
meml)er8 of the Legislative Assembly elected 
by the Legl.slattve Assembly, three members 
of the Inter-University Board, a represiuitative 
of each Provincial Government who shall be 
either the Minister in charge of Edi^ation 
(or his deputy) or the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion (or hi.s deputy) or such other person whom 
the l*rovin(‘ial Government may nominate 
in this behalf, and five members to be nominated 
by the Gox’erninent of India In con.sultatiori 
with the ('rown Hepresentative to respreseiit 
the Indian Sta<es. 

The main 8ubje(ds discussed at the first ten 
meetings of the Board have been reviewed in 
the previous i.ssues of the Year Book. In this 
reference is made to the subsequent meeting. 

The eleventh meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education was held at Karachi on 
on the 16th. ITth and 18th January 1945, 
preceded by the m(‘eting of th(‘ Standing 
('ommittee on the 15th January. The agenda 
(insisted of 17 items; decisions in re.spect 
of important ones are given l>elow : 

Item IIT . — The Board considered the views 
of the Standing ("ommittee on the reports 
received from Provinrial Governments, etc., 
regarding the action taken or i^roposed to be 
taken on the report of tlie tt'xt-books Committee. 
They w'ere glad to note that the report had 
been received fuvoural»ly by Proviiuaal Govern- 
ments, etc., and agreed with the Standing 
Committee that further action on the report 
w'ould be possible only when an adequate 
supply of pajau- was made availal)le for the 
production of te.\t-l)ooks. 

In regard to the report.s of action taken or 
proposed to be taken by Provincial Governments, 
('tc., on the reports of the Examinations Com- 
mittee and Technical Education ("ommittee 
of the Board, tlie Board noted with appreciation 
the favouralde views expressed by Broviucial 
Governments, etc., though they regretted very 
much that it had not been possible! for some 
Hutliorith^s to make available to the Board 
the benefit of their exiKTicnce by furnishing 
their considered oi>inion on tlie subjects con* 
cerm-d in greater detail. 

Item U///,— The Board eousidered the views 
of the Provincial ( Jovernments. etc., as well as 
th<! views furnished by the National Institute for 
the Blind, I.s>nd(>ii, on the refmrt of the Expert 
(Committee on a Uniform Braille Code for India, 
together with tlu! reeommendatlous of that Expert 
Committee on the Hugg(!»tlons submitted by the 
varloii.s authorities. The iioard accepted the 
recommendations of the Expert Committee 
and decided that Htei)g should be taken to bring 
the Uniform Braille Code as finally approved, 
into use In all the schools for the blind In India. 
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The Board however further directed that any 
dlfRoulties experienced in the actual use of the 
Code shou’d be brouftht to the notice of the 
Expert Committee for their further consideration. 

Item XI U. — With regard to the question 
of conditions of service of teachers at all stactes 
of education, the Board considere<l that such 
matters as si/c of classes, hours of work, holidays, 
sick leave, etc., not i>rcviously consitiered by 
the Teachers Committee, re<iuire(i investigation. 
They acordinuly appointed, a Committee to 
examine and report on the issue. 

Item -IT/ r.-- The Board considered the 
question of selection at api>roprlate stages 
of education, which they reuarded as a matter 
of vital import ance to the d(;velopment of the 
hiu'her and more specialised forms of education 
in the rountry, and appointed a Committee, 
to examine the best ways and means of (n) 
sele('ting jiupils or students for various forms and 
stages ot higher education (6) advising parents 
and pu]iilH in regard to the choice of careers 
with due regard to the ex]ierimental work 
in this connection which was already iicing 
(•arried out in this country. 

//em -Vr. — The Jloard considered the question 
of including “ Education ” as a subject in the 
curriculum of the B.A. degree of Indian Uni- 
versities. They felt that the suhiect eould 
profitably 1)0 included as a part of post-graduate 
studies or a ttiree-year Honours Course of 
studies. The Board did not favour ‘ Education ’ 
as one of the subjects in the existing pass 
course of the ‘ B.A ' degree. 

Item XYI. — The Board considered a pro- 
f)Osal for the establishment of a central institute 
of Indian architecture and regional planning 
received from the Secretary of the Service 
Architects Organisation. They considered that 
the issue was of great importance to the future 
developiiieut of the country in general and of 
education, in particular, but Iclt that the 
matter could appropriately be considered by 
the All-India Council of Technical Education 
and direc.ted that the matter may be referred 
to that ('ouneil when established. 

I*em XVII. — With regard to the question of 
adopting a uniform procedure for admitting 
private candi<late.s to th*" high school or School 
1. caving CertiOcate Examinations, the Board 
were of opinion that the regulations regarding 
the admission of private candidates to the 
examinations referred to require to be revised 
so as to ensure a proper standard of secondary 
education and to (Bmiuate the abuses under the 
present system - partciularly unfairjcompetition 
between recognised and unrecognised schools. 
The Board further decided that the Inler- 
Unlversity Board should be requested to consider 
this problem with particular reference to 
the present tendemsy of candidates from one 
province to take, the Matriculation or equivalent 
examinations of other province.s if they were 
thought to be easier and to suggest ways and 
meiins by which the matriculation Examinations 
of the various Univeraties may be brought 
up to a uuiform standard. 

The itcina relating to the Committee’s Reports 
are mentioned below : 


I Item Vll. — Jteport of Joint Committee of 
the Central Advuortf Board of Eduration and 
I Health on the prevention of hlindnees in India : 

The Committee's recommendations covered 
all phases of blindness. With regard to the 
educational needs of the blind, the main recom- 
mendations made by the Committee were the 
following : 

(i) The blind should be given a simple 
elementary education to fit them to be skilled 
craftsmen in a workshop for the adult blind. 
The existing schools are unanimous that day 
attendance is unsatisfactory. 

(»/■) Mentally defective and backward 
blind children have a special claim for con- 
sideration as .soon as the normal blind have 
been firmly established. Many then respond 
to training and can be employed in sheltered 
industry. The definitely feeble-minded should 
not be placed alongside normal children. 
Some blind children, who may appear to be 
feeble-minded are, in fact, only cases of serious 
mental retardation : they .should not be 
placed among tlie definitely mentally defective. 

(ill) The training of deaf mute blind 
children is highly specialised and costly, 
and should not be embarked upon in India 
until after facilities for the education and 
employment of the normal blind have been 
well e.stablished. 

(ie) The Committee considers that, for 
practical and economical considerations, 
it is desirable to put primary and middle 
sections in one unit. Separate schools for 
hoys and girls should be provided wherever 
numbers permit. At the primary stage, 
however, as in the case of normal children, 
mixed classes may have to be retained for 
economic reasons. In any case, it is con- 
sidered desirable that from the middle stage 
onwards there should be separate schools 
for boys and girls. 

The period of compulsory education of 
blind children, when this principle is applied, 
should l)egin at the age of six and should 
continue for two years beyond the limit 
prescribed for seeing children, i.e. to the age 
of sixteen with a view to making up the 
probable educational deficiency due to their 
handicap. 

(e) The general standard of educiition 
in schools for the blind must be raised so 
that it fits in with the national scheme of 
edturatiou, and as the education and the 
I welfiire of the blind is as much a function 
of the state as the education of other childreii, 
the responsibility must rest primarily with 
Government. 

(pt) The teachers for schools for the blind 
should rectdve the same course ot training 
as the ordinary teachers, together with some 
supplementary training to fit them specially 
for their vocation. They shouhi be on the 
same scale of pay, but possibly with a higher 
initial salary at the discretion of the appro- 
priate authorities. 

(vii) Modern workshops in India should 
have a section for the training of young adults. 
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{viii) There should always be close co- 
optation between schools and employment 

services. 

RecommMdalian of the Central Advisor!/ Board 
of Education : 

The Board expressed their general agreement 
with the recommendatious of the Committee 
and decided that as soon as the views of the 
Central Advisory Bo:»rd of Health on the re- 
port become available, the repbrt, along 
with the views of the two Boards, should be 
forwarded to the Government of India, the 
Provincial and State Governments and the 
other authorities concerned for necessary action. 

Ttetn IX — Report of the Committee oti Trainituj. 
Recruitment and conditions of Service of l cachets 
in Universities and other institutions of higher 
education ; 

The Committee made the following mala 
recommendations : 

(1) The best method of selecting university 
teachers is through a properly constituted 
Selection Committee, an honest and independent 
Committee \vhich should be above suspicion. 
*(2) Selection Committee should consist of 
members between hve and seven, with Vuh*- 
Chancellor of the University as Chairman. 
The members should always, where i)ossihle. 
be person.s with high academic qualilicatioiis 
or academic experience and of higli character ; 
the lay clement should be reduced to a minimum: 
and that appointments by l in\ersity bodies 
should be of persons from outside the University 
if there is the slightest reason to suspect that 
persons otherwise appointed may be open to 
influence or pressure. 

, (3) Appointments for posts in tecbnical 
colleges should also be made Ity a Selection 
Committee. This Committee should contain 
more members with the nece.ssary technical 
knowledge or experience ; ami indeed with 
some appointments o( a technical character 
it may w'ell be that the choice should b«: left 
almost exchisively to such p^-rsons. ihonuh the 
Vice-Chancellor or the person who hold.s the 
position corre.spondintt to the Vice-Cluimi'lior, 
in a University as tlie ca.se may be, shoJiJd 
always be present. 

(4) The Governing Body of every aided 
college receiving a grant ought to contain a 
representative element, ^.g. not If^ss than two 
persons appointed by the University and this 
should in all cases be a condition of the grant. 
The Committee of the Governing Body helei:t iug 
teachers for ap])oint menl should include 
one of these members. There ought al.-o he 
some machinery whereby the Univer.-ity itself 
can review all appointments made. 

(5) A repreBoutative of tire Universitj 
having special knowledge of the subji*et eon- 
oerned should be associated with th- Jhiblb; 
Service Commission s<dectlng lcuciie.*rs for 
appointment in Govt, institutes. 

(6) No one with less than a HCcjond <;lass 
M.A. degree of an Indian University, «»r foreign 
4<^ree equivalent to it, eacJi foreign degree 
being considered on its merits, should be regarded 
as qualified for appointment lis a teacher in 
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any University or College post. It would be 
desirable that those who will be required to 
take inrst-graduato classes should possess some 
teaching experience. 

(7) In th(‘ teachers' training Departments, 
lectnrer.s must have at least a second class 
Master's degree and undergone a teachers’ 
Training course. 

(8) In colleges or Departments of Engineer- 
ing and Technology, Lecturers in theoretical 
subject.s as Mathamatics, Idiysics, etc., should 
ordinarily possess first class M.A. degree. 
Lecturers in all applied sciences should have a 
first class engineering degree, or its equivalent, 
together with a reasonable amount of practical 
e.\iH*iiciice in industry. 

(9) Tu Medical Schools, lectmrers in the 
pre-clinical 8ubjc»*ts of physiology and Bio- 
chemistry may be i)ur(? scientists without 
nee<*ssarily po.ssessitig a medical degree at all, 
but they should ordinarily possess, like other 
J^ecturers, a first class AI.Sc. degree or its 
equivalent. Medical graduate.s teaching pre- 
clinical sulqects should possess at least a 
B.Sf. degn'c and Lecturers in clinical subjects 
such as miHlieine. surgerv, etc., should have at 
lca.st a first or seconti class M.B.lt.S. 

0<d Lectiuer.'* in .\gri« ultiire should ordinari- 
ly possess a first ’lass Ma.stcr’s degree in thf' 
iKi.-iie seiencr.*;, and Lecturers ill the applied 
sciences sliould j'o.ssess a fir.st class post-graduate 
degree in .AgriiaiUui'e, 

! (11) t)nly first class graduates in law prefer- 

ably i)o.s.st*ssing an LL.M. Degree should be 
appointed as J.ccturers in a law faculty or 
college. 

I’rofessors and Readers in University 
I De(iartments, and Headers in constituent 
colleges should be men of more than average 
ability and .should ordinarily have had from 
five to ten years teaching experience, research 
and original work being regarded as additional 
qualifications. 

(13) The, Principal of a college must possess 
academic <pialifiealious of a higl» order, and 
miisf. also be a man of high character and 
per.'onulity, pofl.-;eHsed of those qualities which 
arc generally recognised as essential in an 
administrator. 

(14) The loiiowing minimum scales for 
diflereiil grades of teachers arc recommended : 

U ti i l ersitif Itepartments. 

Junior 

Professors Headers Lecturers Lecturers 

l<K)01ol2dl) a()().25-8U0 :U)0-20-5lM) 210-15-30<i 

Affiliated and Constituent Colleges 

Junior 

Prineipahi Readers Lecturers /.tvluren 

8U0tOl,Wb r>tMJ-2r>-800 ;{()tl-2(>-0(M> 150-ir>-3(K) 

(2;>0-25-5(MJ for Internicdiate Uolleges) (H«.i5()’ 
16-300 for Ix^cturcrs) 

in Medical, Kagincering, Technologieoil ami 
other Profeshional UollegcH, Princlimls and 
J'ndesHors might Ix' given a salary of not less 
than Its.U.OtK# a month and Iteadcra upto 
lis. 1,200 accoidlng to their quaUflcationi. 
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(16) The period of production, which should i that the report as adopted by the Board should 
not exceed twelve months, should be fixed be forwarded to the Chairman of the Inter- 


at the time of the teacher’s engagement and 
it should not be permissible to extend it there- 
after. A Brofessor, Tteader or Principal should 
not be put on probation. 

(16) Except where teachers are entitled to 
a [)ension on retirement there should be a 
Provident Eund for teachers in recognised 
colleges, the minimum contribution by the 
institution being O J per cent. 

(17) Provision should be made to give a 
teacher study leave of at least one year in 
seven years’ service or six months for every 
31 years’ service. 

(18) The age of retirement for all teachers 
should be not less than fifty-five, and not more 
than sixty, save, in the case of Professors where 
the age should be not less than sixty. 

(19) Permission to carry on private practice 
to teachers of professional colleges should be 
given very rarely. In casses of emergency, 
where teachers of clinical subiects have attended 
IJatients outside the hospital, any fees received 
by them should be paid over to the hospital 
funds. 

(20) Where necessary, a maximum of 18 
hours teaching work for colleges should be 
prescribed, that is to say, work which will 
bring the teacher into direct contact with his 
impiis, whether lectures or tutorial hours. 
In no case, should maximum hours for Professors 
and Headers be prescribed. 

(21) .hiuior Lecturer should ordinarily be 
considered us eligible for promotion to the 
Senior Lecturer grade if he estaldi.slies his 
claim for merit and by successful teaching 
service. Promotion to jtosts of Professor, 
Header or Principal should be governed exclu- 
sively by merit, and seniority alone, even with a 
long teaching experience should not be able to 
establish a claim to them. 

(22) Lecture classes in theatre lecture- 
rooms should not exceed 160 student.s at a time ; 
lecture classes in ordinary das.'* rooms should 
never be mor# than 75 students at a time. 
Eor practical work in laboratories there should 
be one supervisor or tutor for every 20 students. 
For clinical work in medical colleges and 
practical work In Technical and Engineering 
t'olleges or Departments no teacher should 
iiave more than 12 students at u time. 

(23) The ratio between the number of 
students in a college ivud the number of teaehei's 
in the service of tliat college should be 20 : 1 
as a general rule, but for post-vjraduale and 
honours classej^ the ratio should be 12 : 1 or 
even 10 ; 1 for the former and perhaps 1.5 : 1 
for the latter. 

Reci»nm»nd(Uion o/ tH Ventral AilvUortt Hvard 
of EUucitHon. 

The Board adopted the rei>ort subject to 
a few minor modifications and it was decided 
tliat the report should be forwarded to the 
provincial and State GoverumenU, and Univer- 
for neoesaary action. It was also decided 


University Board for tlie consideration of the 
Uoinmittee set up by that Board to consider 
this very report. 

Item X.— Report of the AnrlenUoral Education 
Committee, 

The Committee made the following recom- 
mendations : 

1. Agricultural Education including educa- 
tion in Animal Husbandry and Dairying is 
logically a branch of Technical Education 
but in view of the special circumstance.s of 
India it will be necessary at any rate for some 
time to come to deal with it separately. Since, 
however, its scope and function are related so 
closely to those of Technical Education generally 
reference may usefully be made to the general 
conclusions contained in the Report of the 
Technical Education Committee of the Board. 

2. The aim of a proper system of Agricul- 
tural Education should be to provide (a) 
general education combined with practical 
training suited t.o the needs of future farmers. 
(5) more advanced scientific ami practical 
in.struction for those who will be called upon 
to advise farmers as administrators or organisers 
and also for teachers and research workers. 

3. The exi.sting facilities for .-Igricultural 
Education are wholly inadequate to nueet the 
probable require luents of tlie country in the 
near future, and it is necessary to bring into 
existence as early as possible a comprehensive 
and planned system of Agricultural Education. 

4. It is unnece.ssary to include .Agricultural 
Education as such in the curriculum of any 
.lunior Ba>i«! (Primary) School. All that is 
required at that stage is to make provision for 
Nature Study and i»ractical elementary garden- 
ing. 

.5. Beyond the Junior Basic .stage, agricul- 
tiuul instruction and training skould be arranged 
In the following types of institutions : — 

(i) Senior Basic (iHiddle) Schools, where 
Agriculture is adopted as the basic crati . 

(it) Agricultural High Schools, which 
combine (umcral Education with a strong 
agricultural bias. These need not necessarily 
be located in rural areas only. 

(tit) Farm Institutes (on Model Farms) 
wliere training will be provided for Kamdars 
and Stockmen. 

(tc) Agrieultural Schools imparting special 
education in Agricultjire, Agricultural Colleges 
and Agriculture Departments (or Faculties) 
of Universities, which will prepare students 
for the Biudielor's degree in Agriculture 
covering a period of at least three years 
in the case of students passing out ol Agricul- 
tural High iSchools and four years in the 
case of those pas.sing out of academic High 
Schools, t^oileges am I faculties of Universities 
will also prepare students for post-graduate 
degrees of varying duration. 

(p) Centra] in.stitutes of advanced research* 
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In addition to revtylfir fiiU-tiiue courses 

{Hi). (i>) and (c) will also provide short term 
extension or refresher eo\irses in ]>articular 
branches of Atrricnltnre and Animal Husbandry, 
including Veterinary Science, Dairying, Poultry 1 
Farming, Estate Management, etc. ' j 

(6) Agriculture Departments (or Faculties) 

of Universities, as distinguished from indepen- 
dent Agricultural (’olleges, have several 

advantages arising from the (dose association 
of the students and teachers with those engaged 
in other studies.. 

(7) Provision should be made for tlie training 
of the jH^rsonuel of tije Agricultural and Veteri- 
nary Departments a^ folJovs : — 

AgrHutture. Departmentx. 

{a) Field Assistants. — One year’s course at 
a Farm Institute?. 

(ft) Non-graduate Assistants. — 2 yejirs' course 
at an Agrictiltural School or the normal 
course at an Agricultural High School, 

( •) tiraduate Assistants. — 4 years’ course at 
an Agricultural Uollege or University. 

(d) Gazetted Officers. — Po.st graduate courses 
of varying standards. 

Veterinary Departmpnt. 

(n) Stockmen, — One year's course. 

(h) Compounders (or Pliarmacists). — One 
year’s course. 

(r) Veterinary As.sistant Surgeons. — .*1 to 5 
years’ course at a Veterinary College. 

(d) Gazetted Officers. — Po.st graduate courses 
of varying standards. 

(8) All examinations in tlie scliool stage 
will be conducted Ity the appropriate educational 
authorities, K.\aniiuations tor tin? Bachelor’s 
and higher degrees should lie conducted by 
Universities, Diplomas and certificates for 
short courses of advanced rcftearcli will, however, 
be aw'arded l>y the institutions coucerm?d. 
There should be two exttruai examinations 
in a four-year conrsf* — one at th«* end of the 
first two years ami th»* other at the end of the 
(iourse. In the case of a three -year course, 
however, there hhould be onlv one external 
examination at the end of the cour.se. All 
other tests should ini conducted internally. 

(it) In ord(?r to ensure that proiKT standards 
of iustrnction and training are maintained, 
the Im]>crlal Council of Agricultural Kestranh 
should set up a Council of -Agricultural (including 
Animal Husbandry and Dairying), Education, 
with power to endor.se diplonuis and certificates 
awarded by agricultural institutions and also 
to Diake recommendations to the appropriate 
authorities in regard to the st andards of agricul- 
tural e.xamluatioii.s in Universities. The 
fklucation Department should lx- represented 
on the Council. 

(10) Similar qualifications are required for 
teachers of Agriculture in Senior Basic (Middle) 
Schools or Agricultural High Schools as for 
teachers of other subjects, except that they 
must have undergone u course of practical 
training In Agriculture. University or College 


I teaeljers must imssess at least, a Master’s degree 
in the sulijee^t whi(?h they are to teach, and 
it is desirable that they should also receive 
pedagogi(?aI training. 

(11) Teachers of agricultural subjects should 
receive salaries similar to tliose of teachers 
of other technical subjects. 

(12) 'I’he same standards of hn's and the 

same facilities for free concessions, scholarships, 
maintenance allowances and hostel accommoda- 
tion should obtain in resi>ect of Agricultural 
Education as in regard to other branches of 
education. ' 

(13) While there nra strong arguments In 
favour of Education Departments being admini- 
stratively responsible for Agricultural Educa- 
tion, as for other branches of education, It is not 
practicable In the existing cir(?umstances to 
effect this change at present and all agricultural 
institutions except Senior Basii; Schools, Agricul- 
tural High Schools, Agriculture Deiwirtinents of 
Arts and Science Colleges and Airricultural 
Depart.ments (or Faculties) of Ihdver.sities should 
continue to be In the Administrative charge 
of Agriculture Departments. 

(14) Every emieavo\ir should be made to 
promote associations of agriculturists imrluding 
organisations of young farmers who should be 
enrolled while they arc still at school. Agricul- 
tural exhibition.s, fairs and similar meetings 
should also b(? encouraged. 

liecommendation of the Central Advisory liotkrd 
" of Kd a rat ion : 

The Jtoard adopted the rpj>orl with certain 
ameudinents and directed that tlie report as 
approved sliould be (‘ommunicated to th<‘ 
authorities (•oncerned for necessary a«‘tion. 

Item -V /. — lippoft of the Relvnons Kdaration 
Committee : 

Tile Committee .submitted an interim report 
which ha.s not been published. The Board noted 
that the Commit t(?«r had not been abl«‘ to arrive 
at any agT(?ed decisions on some of tlie most 
important issues and felt (hat in view of thf‘ 
tmiM)rtam;e of tin* subject the Committee should 
be asked to pursue the matier further. It 
I was therefore decided that the Committee, 

{ with such additions to the member.ship as the 
(.’Iwlrman might think it d(?siral>le to make 
should coutiuue their inv(?.stigation and present 
a report to tlu? next m»!eting which should 
indicate clearly these poiiiCs on which then* 
was general agreement, as well as those, if any, 
about which agreement con’d not be reachei’. 

Item Xil. — Report ot the Ad min ut rat ion 

Committee ; 

The Committee made the following recom- 
mendations : 

(1) Provincial Governments should assume 
full administrative and financial respuiwlbillty 
for all sciiool education. 

(2) Powers resumed by Provincial Govern- 
ments may la? redelegated by them either «t 
once or at an (‘ally date to those local bodies 
w'hosc clflcleucy can be dt?})endod upon or to 
ad hoc bodiea that may be set up for this purpose- 
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(3) In order to enlist public interest In 
educational administration, each Provincial 
Oovemment should appoint — 

(r) A Provincial Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, which should take cognisance of the 
whole field of Provincial education. 

(li) liegioiial Advisory Board of Education. 
These Ihmrds will be concerned with adult 
Education and Youth Service also, in addition 
to all education upto the High School stage. 

(Hi) Managers or Managing bodies^or indi 
vidual schools or groups of schools, exercising 
such powers as may bo prescribed, as and 
w'hen suitable local persons are available. 

(4) In order to link up voluntary institutions 
with tlie general system voluntary educational 
organisations should be adequately represented 
on Provincial and Regional Advisory Boards. 

(5) In order to secure co-ordination between 
the lower stages of education and education 
in the University stage, Provincial Advisory 
hoards should be represented on the principal 
executive and academic bodies of the University 
t oncerned by the Director of Public Instruction 
and one other member. 

(«) The All-India Council of Technical 
i'Mucation sliould have regional committees 
which may cover the areas of one or more 
provinces. 

(7) There should be an efficient organisation^ 
of School Attendance Officers in eacli Province. 
The need for Women School Attendance Officers 
requires special consideration. 

(8) When and w'here possible, School 
Attendance Committees consisting of members 
of L(xml Boards or other Influential lowi! persons 
shotild be set up to decide locally wdmt cases 
<11011 Id be sent for prosecution. 

(9) It la essential that school attendance 
rases should be disposed of as S]:>eedlly as 
liasslblle and steps should be taken, if necessary, 
to assign special court ^aya for them, with a 
rota of Magistrates who will be available to sit. 

(10) No substantial dcvelopment.s in the 

• ducational flcltl are possible without a very 
ronsiderablc strengthening of the administrative 
staff of Education i)epartments, both qualitative- 
Iv and quantitatively. It is also necessary 
t hat the salary and st atus of educat ional officers 
<hould not be appreciably lower than those of 
roiuparuble (Joveniment servants in other 
'crvices, 

(11) In the event of the Central (tovernment 
living a grant to a Provincial lioverument 
lor an approved scheme of development, 
'hr former may require as one of the conditions 
itt be attaclu'il to tlie grant that Provincial 
irrounts should t.H* audited on behalf of the.j 
' rntral Oovernment as well as the Provincial 

M,vernment. though in a single audit. In 
ri. lit ion to this, in order to ensure satisfactory 
■ rop«*ratloii it is suggested that a ('omraittee 
t the Central Advisory Board of Education 
Mould visit a Provliiee once In five years,! 

• 'I ofumer if necessary, to discuss the progress] 
( development schemes and other matters of 
'lumon interest. 


(12) Suitable means should be devised 
to ensure the fullest co-ordination and co- 
operation between Provinces, and inter-l^ovin- 
clal barriers, e.o., in regard to admission to 
Teachers' Training Colleges and other educational 
institutions, should not be allowed to impede 
the working of the Educational system in any 
province. 

Recommendation oj the Central Advisory Board 
of Education. 

The Board adopted the report with a few 
modifications and decided that it should be 
forwarded to the Governments concerned for 
necessary action. 

Post-War Educational Davalopment in India : 

The most important recommendations made 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
in their Report on Post-W'ar Educational 
Development in India were given in the last 
i.s.sue of the Year Book. As opinion is yet 
fluid with regard to these recommendations 
they are repeated in this issue as well. 

Basic (Primary and Middle) Education.— 

(1) A system of universal, compulsory and free 
education for all boys and girls between the ages 
of six and fourteen should be introduced as 
speedily as possible though, in view of the 
practical difficulty of recruiting the requisite 
supply of trained teachers, it may not be possible 
to complete it in less than forty years. 

(2) The character of the instruction to be 
provided should follow the general lines laid 
down in the reports of the Central Advisory 
Board’s two Committees on Basic Education. 

(3) The Senior Basic (Middle) School, 
being the finishing school for the great majority 
of future citizens, is of fundamental importance 
and should be generously staffed and equipped. 

(4) All education depends on the teacher. 
The present status and remuneration of teachers, 
and especially those in Primary Schools, are 
deplorable. The standards in regard to the 
training, recruitment and conditions of service 
of teachers prescribed in the report of the 
Committee approved by the Central Advisory 
Hoard in 1943 represent the minimum compa- 
tible with the success of a national system ; 
these should be adopted and enforced everywhere. 

(5) A vast increase in the number of trained 
women teachers will be required. 

(6) The total estimated annual cost of the 
proposals contained in this chapter when in 
full operation is Ks. 200 crores approximately. 

Pra-Primary Education. — (1) An adequate 
provision of pre-primary instruction in the 
form of Nursery Schools or classes is an essential 
adjunct to any national system of education. 
The provision in this respect at present is 
negligible. 

(2) In urban areas, where sufficient children 
are available within a reasonable radius, 
separate Nursery Schools or departments may 
be provided : elsewhere Nursery classes 
should be attached to Junior Basic (Primary) 
Schc^. 

(3) Nursery Schools and classes should 
Invariably be staffed with women teachers who 
have received special training for this work. 
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(4) Pre-Primary education should In all 
cases be free. While it may not be feasible to 
make attendance compulsory, no efforts should 
be spared to persuade parents to send their 
children to school voluntarily, particularly in 
areas where housing conditions are unsatisfac- 
tory and/or mothers are accustomed to go out 
to work. 

(6) The main object of education at this 
stage is to give young children social experience 
rather than formal instruction. 

(6) On the basis of a normal age-range of 
three to six years provision has been made for 
10,00,000 places in Nursery Schools and classes. 

(7) The total estimated net cost of the 
proposals set out in this chapter when in full 
operation is Rs. 3,18,40,000. 

High School Education. — ( 1 ) The high school 
course should cover six years and the normal 
age of admissidh should be about eleven. 

(2) Entry to high schools should be on a 
selective basis ; only those pupils should be 
admitted who show promise of taking full 
advantage of the education provided. Addi- 
tional places may be provided for those not 
selected pro%ided that no cost falls on public 
funds. 

(3) In accordance with the general principle 
set out in (2) above, places in high stdiools 
should be provided for at least one child in 
every five of the appropriate age group. 

(4) In order to secure the right children, the 
methods of .selection to be employed will require 
the most careful consideration. Special arrange- 
ments will have to be made for the transfer 
from Senior Basic (Middle) Schools to High 
Schools of suitable children and particularly of 
those who show signs of late development. 

(5) High Schools should be of two main 
types : (a) Academic ; (7>) Technical. The 
objective of both shouldi be to provide a 
good all-round education combined with some 
preparation in the later stage for the career 
which pupils will enter on leaving school. 

{€) The curriculum in all cases should be as 
varied as circumstances r>ermit and should 
not be unduly restricted by tlie requirements 
of Universities or examining bodies. 

(7) In order that no poor clilld of ability 
may Ije excluded, liberal assistance in the form 
of free places, scholarships and stipends should 
be available througl»out the course. 

<8) In order to secure teacher.s of the right 
type, the salaries x>aid in all recognised schools, 
whether maintained by State or by private 
bodies, should not l>e less than those [trcscribed 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

(9) The estimated minimum net annual 
cost of the High School system outlined in this 
chapter when in full operation is lls. 50 crores. 

Uaiverssty Educatio n.—tl ) Indian 
Universities, as they exist today, despite many 
admirable features, do not fully satisfy the 
requirements of a national system of education. 

(2) In order to raise standards all round, 
the conditions for admission must be revised 
udth the object of ensuring that all students are 
capable of taking full advantage of a University 


course. The proposed reorganisation of the 
iiigh school system will facilitate this. 
Adequate financial assistance must be provided 
for poor students. 

(3) The present intermediate course should 
be abolished. Ultimately the whole of this 
course should be covered in the high school 
but, as an Immediate step, the first year of tlie 
course should be transferred to high schools 
and the second to Universities. 

(4) The minimum length of a University 
degree course should be three years. 

(5) The tutorial system should be widely 
extended and closer personal contacts established 
between teachers and students. 

(6) The importance of establishing a high 
standard in post-graduate studies and partic- 
ularly in pure and applied research should be 
emphasised. 

(7) Steps should be taken to improve the 
conditions of service, including remuneration 
of University and College teachers where those 
now in operation are not attracting men and 
women of the requisite calibre. 

(8) An Indian University Grants Committee 
should be constituted for the purposes and with 
the terms of reference set out in this chapter. 

(9) To provide for the increased number of 
able and well -fuepa red students which a 
national system of high sciiools may l>e expected 
to produce, approximately 2,40,tKH) places 
or double the existing number, should be 
available in Universities. 

(10) The estimated total net annual cost 
of the scheme for University Education act out 
in this chapter when in full operation is 
Rs. 6.72 lakhs. 

Technical, Commercial and Art Education.-* 

(1) in view of the prospective needs 
of post-war Industry and commerce for skilled 
technicians, and in order to cater for the apti- 
tudes of those who will derive greater benefit 
from a practical course, the establishment of an 
efficient system of technical education at all 
stages, on the lines set out in the report of the 
Technical Education Committee, is a matter 
of great urgency. 

(2) Due regard should be had to the recom- 
mendations of the Abbott- Wood Report In 
respect of the scope and content of Technical 
instruction. 

(3) The estimated gross annual cost of the 
proposals contained in this chapter will be 
approximately Rs. 10 crores and the net cost 
Rs. ft crores. 

Adnh EducatioiL.-'(l) Comprehensive a - 
rangements on the general lines set out in Uie 
Adult Education C'ommlttee’s report should 
form an integral part of any national system of 
education. These arc particularly important 
In India today In view of the very high per- 
centage of illiterates. 

(2) Literacy is a means, and not an end in 
itself. Although the main emphasis in the 
beginning may be placed on the liquidation of 
illiteracy, adult education in the full sense 
must ho provided lor those already literate. 
The amount of this should progressively inoreasc 
as illiteracy disappears. 
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(3) It is estimated that even with the 
introduction of a universal system of basic 
<ulucatlon there will be over 9 crores of ilUteratcs 
(age group 10-40) to be dealt with. Plans should 
1)0 made to solve this problem by a campaign 
spread over twenty years. Before this cam- 
paign opens, five years should be devoted to the 
necessary preparations, including the recruitment 
and training of the staff of teachers required. 

(4) In tlds, as in all branches of education, 
the quality of the teacher is of supreme imi)or- 
tance. The difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
number of teacdiers of the right type, particularly 
women, must on no account be under-estimated. 

(5) The responsibility for adult education 
must rest with the State but every effort should 
be made to enlist the aid of suitable voluntary 
organisations wherever availai)le. 

(0) The estimated total annual cost of the* 
proposals contained in this chapter is Bs. 3 
crores. At the lieight of the literacy campaign 
this may l)e excc*eded by Bs. 25-3P lakhs, but 
the average ann»ial coat for the tw'cnty years 
will be a little leas than Bs. 3 crores. 

Traming of Teackerc. (1) The proposals 

for the recruitment and training of teachers 
.as set out in the Be port approved by the Central 
Advisory Board in January 1943 siiould be 
generally followed. 

(2) The existing training institutions are 
l)nrely sutflcient to meet wastage among existing 
teachers and to train those hitherto untrained. 

(3) New Training Schools and Colleges 
(including University Education I)cp.artment.s) 
inu.st be provided to supply the additional 
teachers whom a national sy.stem will require. 
Tliese will amount to over 2u,00,lXK) non- 
graduates for s(;hool8 of all types and 1,80,000 
graduates for high schools. 

(4) .Arrangements should be made tp pick 
out suitable boys and girls towards tlie end of 
the high school course. This is particularly 
importttTit in girls* high schools in view of the 
vast increase in the number of women teaclicrs 
required. 

(6) The courses provided should be essen- 
tially practical and should be specially related 
to the needs of the schools in' which the trainees 
will subsequently .serve. 

(fi) No fees should be charged either in 
Training School.s or Training Colleges : liberal 
assistance should be available for the main- 
tenance of poor students. 

(7) liefresher courses are of the utmost 
importance and sluould he provided for all types 
of teachers but particularly for those in remote 
rural areas. Facilities siiould be provided for 
research and selected teachers should be en- 
« ourtvged to study educational methods in foreign 
countries. 

(8) It la impossible to calculate the precise 
:innuHl cost of tlie proposals contained In this 
'■haptcr. Tlie total net cost of training the 
additional teaciiers required for a national 
system will amount, including maintenance 
where necessary, to Bs. 169,94,98,250 over a 
l>erlod of thirty-five years or an average of 
Bs. 4,50,99,950 a year. 


Health of the School Child. — (1) Provi- 
sion for ensuring tiie physical welfare of all 
pupils and students should be made on tiie 
lines set out in the report of the Joint Committee. 

(2) The cost of the School Medical Service 
including provision of meals and special schools, 
etc., has, on the analogy of other countries, 
been estimated at 10 jier cent, of the total 
expenditure on the schools. Provision has been 
made for this In the estimates of the cost of the 
national system at the appropriate stages. 

Education of the Handicapped. — ( 1 ) Pro- 
vision for the mentally or pliysically handi- 
capped should form an essential part of a 
national system of education and should be 
administered liy the Education Department. 

(2) Hitherto in India Governments have 
hardly Interested themselves at all in this branch 
of education : what has been done has been 
due almost entirely to voluntary effort. 

(3) Wherever possible, handicapped children 
should not be segregated from normal children. 
Only w'hen the nature and extent of their 
defect make it necessary, .should they be sent 
to special schools or Institutions. Partially 
handicapped children should receive special 
treatment at ordinal^' schools. 

(4) Tlie blind and deaf need special educa- 
tional arrangements, including specially trained 
teachers. It may be desirable to establish 
central institutions for training the teachers 
required. 

(5) Particular care should be taken to train 
the handicapped, wherever possible, for 
remunerative employment and to find such 
employment for them. After-care work is 
essential. 

(6) In the absence of any reliable data it is 
Impossible to estimate what would be the cost 
of making adequate provision for the handi- 
capiH'd in India : 10 per cent, of the total 
expenditure on Basic and High Schools has 
been set aside for special services, which include 
such provi.sion, and it is hoped that this will 
suffice. 

Recreative and Social Activities. — (1) The 

provision of recreative and social activities 
on an adequate scale is an essential feature of 
any modern educational system. 

(2) Apart fcom the needs of boys and girls 
in schools and colleges special attention siiould 
be paid to those in the 14-20 age group who are 
no longer attending school. To serve these a 
Youth Movement on an All-India basis should 
be set up. 

(3) A Youth Movement should aim at 
co-ordinating and supplementing rather than 
superseding the work of organisations already 
dealing with aspects of this problem. 

(4) The main need of a Youth Movement 
will be for leaders, both men and w’omen, who 
will have to be specially trained. The possi- 
bility of finding suitable recruits among demo- 
bilised officers and N.C.O’s. should be explored. 

(5) The provision of social and recreative 
facilities for adults should form an important 
part of any social service scheme. Beference 
U invited to the report of the Board's Committee 
on Social Service and Public Administration 
(1941). 
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(6) It is impossible to estimate the ultimate 
cost of the provision contemplated in this 
chapter. Rs. 1 crore may be incliKied in the 
estimate 

Enployiiieiit Bureaux*— ~(1) Employment 
Bureaux form an essential port of educational 
administration : they are especially necessary 
In India in view of the restricted openings at the 
moment for progressive employment. 

(2) Employment Bureaux, if they are to 
fulfil successfully the functions set out in this 
chapter, must be staffed by trained experts 
with practical experience of teaching and of 
Industrial conditions. 

(8) While contact should be maintained 
with Unemployment Exchanges, Labour 
Tribunals, etc., established by other Ilepart- 
ments, Employment Bureaux, which deal with 
the output of educational institutions, should 
be under the control of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

( 4 ) It is estimated that the gross annual 
cost of running Employment Bureaux (apart 
from those separately established by institutions 
of University rank) will amount to Us. fi4.rX),0(Jb. 
This should he regarded ultimately as a uormal 
part of administrative expenditure. 

— -{1 ) The Provinccs should 
remain the main units for edueational 
administration except in regard to university 
and higher technical education, the activities 
of which should be co-ordinated on an All-India 
basis. 

(2) In the event of the Indian States taking | 
part in educational development on an all-India | 
scale, it may be necessary, in order to form 
economic educational units, to group the smaller 
ones or attach them to larger State.s or contiguous 
provinces. 

(3) A national system of education will 
require much closer co-operation, financial and 
otherwise, between the Central and Provincial 
Governments. 

(4) Provincial Governments should be left 
to make such changes In their administrative 
arrangements as the carrying out of education 
developments on the scale contemplated may 
require. Experience, however, suggests that 
they would be well advised to re.sume all 
educational powers from local bodies, except 
where these are functioning efficiently. 

(6) In order to enlist local interest in educa- 
tion, School Managing Bodies, School Boards 
and District Education Committees may be 
constituted, if and when sufficient i)eople of 
the right type are available to serve on them. 
An Education Advisory Board for the whole 
Province may be desirable. 

(fi) A strong Education Department will 
be required at the (Centre and in this connection 
the scope and functions of the Central Advisory 
Beard should be enlarged. 

(7) Steps should be taken in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Board’s Committee 
on the liecruHment of Education Officers (1943) 
to check the present deterioration in tlte status 
and calibre of the educational administrative 
service and to enable it to secure the services 


of the type of officer who will be capable of 
carrying a scheme of the kind contemplated 
into successful operation. 

(8) Arrangements should be made for the 
exchange of officers between the Centre and the 
Provinces and between one Province and another. 
The desirability of establishing a senior educa- 
tional administrative service on an All-Indlu 
basis should receive consideration. 

(9) The Director • of Public Instruction 
should be tlirectly respon.sible for the general 
administration of education, oilier than 
university and higher teehnleal ediuatlon, 
throughout the I'rovinec. lie should also be 
Secretary for Education, .should it be thought 
necessary to keep in existence a separate j>ost 
of this kind. 

(10) Provision lias been made under each 
separate branch of education for the cost of 
administration which may be estimated at 
5 per cent, of the gross annual expendit are. 

In their report, the Central .Advisory Board 
of Education have fore.shadowed tlie brief 
outlines of future developnients when they 
say that " while it is impraeticable, at .so early 
a stage and Ix'fore plans on a provincial ba.sis 
have been prepared, to Indicate the precise 
steps necessary to intplemeiit a scheme of this 
magnitude, it may be suggested that the first 
five years should be devoted to j>liUkning. 
propaganda and partieulaily to the provision of 
the institutions necessary for training teuchcr.s 
and that thereafter the actiuil carrying out of 
the scheme should be divided Into seven five- 
year programmes, during each of which an 
area or areas - there is no reason why these 
should be contiguous ])rovided that each is 
of ade<piate size -should he fully dealt witli. 
The size of these areas in the ea.se of each 
Province will be determined during each 
programme i)eriod by various faetors. of which 
the supply of teach(?rs available will be the 
most iinj)ortuut.” 

lu accordance with the general wishes of 
the liourd expressed above, the various Pro- 
vincial Governments have biKUi busy framing 
their post-war developineut plans. Provincial 
planning is yet in a state of flux ami in any 
case any definite developments must await 
the action taken l»y the Viceroy’s Executive. 
Council. It may however be affirmed tliat the 
opinion in the jirovinces is generally in favour 
of the Board’s report and there is no doubt 
that when the provincial i>lan8 assume concrete 
shapes, they will be p.atteriied according to 
the Board’.s frame work. In the end it can b« 
affirmed that the rei^ort lias now truly become 
a hi.storic landmark and whateviT develoiuuetit 
the future of Indian education may take, this 
report will stand as a high bcac'on light. 

Buraan of EducaGon*-- The old Bureau of 
Education was abolished in 1923, but on the 
advice of the resuscitated (’entral Advisory 
Board of Education, the Government of ludia 
revived the Bureau in 1937 under the control of 
the Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India for dealing specifically with the collec- 
tion and dissemination of literature relating to 
educational problems In the various provinces. 
The present Bureau has not so far been able to 
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do any much useful work, though at least two j 
Committees of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education have made specific recommendations 
with a view to expanding its activities. For 
example, the Adult Education Committee of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education, 1939, 
recommended that “ in each Province there 
should he established a Bureau to collect and 
distribute information with regard to the adult 
education movement. There should also be a 
Central Bureau to collect, collate and publish 
at regular intervals information as to the 
progress of the movements in all parts of the 
country. The Bureau of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education should be equipped to 
undhrtake this latter function The Central 
Advisory Board of Education who considered 
the Committee’s report in 1940 were in sympathy 
with the general policy outlined but thought it 
advisable to wait for action by Provincial 
(lovcrnmcnts before expanding their own Bureau 
for this purpose. The Text-Books Committee, 
1943, recommended that the Central Advisory 
Board of Education should maintain a Bureau 
whose function it will be ; 


(t) to cirtmlate to the provinces standard 
text-books produced in different parts of 
the country ; 

(ti) to issue a periodical containing good 
reviews of recent books ; 

(in) to maintain a staff competent to produce, 
as required, in Indian languages, either 
original books or compilations suitable to 
Indian needs from materials available in 
standard text- books produced in other 
countries. 

The Bureau should be in a position to give 
general guidance to Education Authorities in 
regard to text-books and other literature, 
especially in scientific and technical subjects, 
and should also be prepared to produce books 
where the restricted demand is not likely to 
make it an economic proposition for a provincial 
authority to take the responsibility of producing 
them. This recommendation was accepted 
by the Board at their meeting in January 1944. 

The Government of India, how’cver, propose 
to take up shortly the question of expanding the 
activities of the Bureau of Education. 


Statistical Progress. 

The two tables given below afford nsefnl comparisons with previous years and serve to illustrate 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 

<o) STUDKRTS. 


Year. 

; 

In Becogniaed Institutions. 

In All Institutions 
(Eecognised and Unrecognised). 


Males. 

Females. | 

Total. 1 

Males. 

Females. | 

Total. 

1934-36 

1936- 30 

1930-37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

10,063,628 

10,241,889 

10,434,858 

10,428,815 

10,908,529 

11,434,120 

11,7.57,203 

11,852,829 

11,414,370 

2,757,232: 12,820,76()! 
2,873,188i 13,116,077) 
2,099,6241 13,434,382 
2,881,534f 13,310,349 
3,002,496j 13,911,024 
3,270.174) 14,704,294 
3,422,120 15,179,323 

1 3,588,348! 15,441.177 
3,494,058| 14,909,034 

10,616,623 

10,802,709 

11,007,681 

10.819.692 
11,344,972 
11,874,492 

12.200.692 
12,266,811 

1 1,757,954 

2,890,246 

3,013,440 

3,138,367 

3,012,268 

3,163.643 

8,421,907 

3,569,1981 

3,720,8761 

3,015,773 

13,606,862 
13,816,149 
14,146,038 
13,831,860 
14,508,615 
16,296,399 
i 15,769,890 
16,993,187 
1,5,373,727 


(6) Expenditure. 


Total Expenditure on 
Education in British India. 


Public Funds. | Total. 


1934-35 







Bs. 

16,74,66,078 

Ba. 

26,62.11,420 

1936-36 







16,22,00,025 

27,32,39.689 

1936-37 







16.70.84.782 

28,06.69,374 

1937-38 







16,68,22.598 

26,96,22,482 

1938-39 







16,43,76.903 

27,81,99,492 

1 030-40 







17,22,98,742 

29,08,76.821 

1940-41 







17,60,66,966 

29,84,03,206 

1941-42 







18.04,84,612 

30,85,79,548 

1942-43 







18,76,99,160 

! 

31.61,42,080 
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In 1942-43, the total expenditure on education 
in British India amounted to Ks.31,01.42,080 
of which 43*9 (43-8) percent, was contributed 
by Government, 15-4 (14-7 per cent, by a 
District aud Municipal Boarus, 20-8 (27-7) 
wa,» realized from fees, and 13-9 (13-8) per cent, 
from endowments and labefactions, etc. 

The averaiJe annual cost jkt scholar in all 
institutions, from a university to a lower primary 
school, amounted to K.s. 21-3-3 (K8.19-5-9) 

as follows ; to Government funds lbs. 9-5-0 
(K8.8-12-1) to local funds R8.3-4-4 (2-4-11), 
to fees Ks. 5-10-9 (Ks.5-8-7) and to other sources 
Ils.2-15-2 (Rs.2-12-2). 

Out of a total of 10, 88(5,969 (11.270,324) 
boys in primary and secondary cla.sses, 2,431,436 
(3,861,161) or 22-4 (34 -3) per cent, were enrolled 


in the lowest primary class alone. The cor- 
responding figures for girls were 3,44,6741 
(3,534,063) and 1,099,292 (1,664,315), and 31 0 
(47 • 1) percent. Of the boys enrolled in primary 
classes (1-V) 26 -5 (40 0) per cent, were reading 
ill Cla8.s I, 28-7 (21*1) per cent, in Class II, 
18-8 (16-8) per <amt. in Class III, and 14-8 
(13-0) and 11-2 (9*1) per cents, iu Classes IV 
and V respectively . 34-4 (50*4) per cent, 

of the girls enrclled in the primary classes 
were studying in Class 1, 29-7 (20 -5) per cent, 
iu Class 11, 17-0 (13-6 per cent iu Class III, 
11-4 (9-4) per cent, in class IV, and 7-5 (6*1) 
per cent, in Class V. It is clear from these, 
figures that quantitatively there has been a 
serious set back but the (luality lufs considerably 
improved. 


NoU . — The figures in brackets relate to the year 1941-43. 


The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 
following table: — 


TjTie of Institutions. 

Number of Institutions. 

Number of Scholars. 

1941-42. 1 

1942-43. 1 

1941-42. 

1942-43. 

Recogniged InstUutioru, 

Universities 

Arts and Science Colleges 
Professional Colleges . . 

High Schools 

Middle Schools 

Primary Schools 

Special Schools 

16 

338 

93 

4,035 

11,162 

181,968 

12,303 

15 

354 

101 

4,164 

11,227 

176,034 

11,780 

12,532 

119,731 

26,901 

1,833,948 

1,450,841 

12,018,726 

478,408 

11,334 

112,716 

24,585 

1,339,846 

1,392,931 

11,594,358 

433,165 

Total of Becognised Institutions 

209,914 

203,675 

15,441,177 

14,909,034 

Unrecognised Institutions 

18,139 ' 

15,682 

652,010 

464,693 

Grand total of all Institutions 

228,0.53 

219,357 

15,993,187 

15,373,727 


N.B . — The number of scholars in Universities represents the research students in the alBUaUng 
Universities or the number of students under the direct control of teaching or unitary 
Universities. 


Primary Education.— The position with 
regard to Primary Education Acts has been 
ststed in the previous issues. Here it will 
suffice to say that in Assam, Bombay, I’entral 
Provinces, N.-\V.F. Province, Punjab, bind, 
United Provinces, Bangalore, Coorg and Delhi, 
more than half the primary .schools are managed 
by Local Bodies, while in Bengal, Bihar, and 
(irissa over 80 per cent, of the primary schools 
axe under private managements ; in Madras, 
46 per cent, by Local Bodies and 49 per cent, 
by private managements ; in Baiucliistan, 
admost all the primary schools are Government 
managed, and in Ajmer-Mcrwaru about 60 
per cent. Government managed. For British 
India as a whole, the percentage of schools, 
under Local Bodies management is 46 per cent., 
and that under private management 53 per cent. 

With regard to the control of primary educa- 
tion, the Oentral Advisory Board of Educatioo 
have jecommended that Government should 
assume full responsibility for the administration 
of primary Vacation wherever practicable 


but where that was not practicable, Govern- 
ment should assume greater control over 
urinary education under lo(-al bodies, paticu- 
arly in (i) matters of general policy, (ii) recogni- 
tion of schools, {in) distribution of grants, {iv) 
appointment and transfer of officers and teachers 
and (t) finance. The Board considered this 
asjM-ct of the tpicstiori again in eouiiection witli 
tiieir post-war educational development scheme. 
They were of opinion that the successful 
operation of their plans for i) 08 t-war development 
would involve iin[>ortant administrative changes 
and a re-adjustment would be necessary amongst 
the various bodies now concerned with the 
primary and secondary stages of education. 
They accordingly api»olnted a Committee to 
examine and rcjKirt on the issue. Tills Com- 
mittee submitted a report to the Board at their 
luefling held in January 1945. The Committee's 
rf'commendatioMs are given under tin; heading 
‘'Ceutrat Advisory Board of Edu(;allon.'’ 
The most imjiortant recommendation of tl»c 
Committee was that provincial Goveniraents 
should assume full administrative and financial 
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responsibility for all school education. The 
reactions of the Provincial Governments to 
the recommendations should be watched with 
interest. 

During 1942-43, the number of primary 
schqols for boys decreased by 4,447 to 153,380, 
and that for girls by 1,487 to 22,654. Their 
enrolment also decreased by 351,170 to 10,147,617 
in the case of boys’ schools, and by *,73,198 
to 1,446,741 in the case of girls’ schools. The 

Compulsory Primary Educatlon.—The 

rural areas In which compulsion had been introc 

Compulsory Pri 
(1» 

total number of children also fell seriously, 
from 12,932,670 in 1941-42 to 12,378,464 in 
1942-43 (boy.s decreased by 446,292 to 9,186,928 
and girls by 107,923 to 3,191,5.36). Any one 
interested in the welfare of Indian masse.s will 
read these flgiires with greatest concern. Jn 
this connexion the Provincial Governments 
have stated in their reports that ‘ uneconomic ’ 

* ill-attended,' and ‘ inefficient ’ schools have 
been weeded out. This is hardly a justifiable 
reason. 

foDowing table shows the number of urban and 
luced by the year 1943-44: — 

niary Education. 

43-44) 


Number of areas under Compulsion in : — 

Province. 

Urban 


Rural 

Number of villages in rural 


areas. 


areas. 

areas under compulsion. 

Bengal 

2 



.... 

Bihar 

17 


1 

1 

Bombay 

12 


2 

200 

C. P. & Berar . . 

83 


8 

1,239 

Madras . . 

27 


7 

81 


1 



.... 

Orissa 

1 


1 

24 

Punjab 

67 


2,913 

10,654 

Sind 

1 


4 

1,307 

C. P 

86 


354 

1,224 

Delhi 

1* 


9 

18 


This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 
are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. It includes, on the 
other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 

♦Uelatea to Delhi Munieipal C?oiniuittee whicli lias 6 areas on 12 wards under compulsion. 


Compulsion for girls is in operation in Bengal, 
llomliay and United Provinces in certain areas 
only. The Provincial Education Beporta give 
t.lie impression that compulsion lias not proved 
as fruitful as it was intended to be. However, 
if the national system of education as adum- 
brated in the report of the Central Advisory 
lioard of Education is iiitroviuced, the position 
IS likely to Improve. 

Adult Llteracy.—I^nc to war conditions, 
it has not been possible to make any further 
i>rogros8, in fact there has been deterioration 
t>oth qualitatively and quantitatively. Only 
;u the post-war period, and If the reeoraincnda- 
tUms ortho Central Advisory Board of Education 
u regard to this question are earnestly implc- 
luentt'd, illiteracy may be yi’iptHi out from this 

uptry in a few years’ time. 


The following paragraph states the position 
with regard to the progress made during the 
year 1942 43, the latest year for which figures 
are available otliclally. 

In As.sam, there were 804 centres for men and 
06 for women with 37,015 men and 2,908 women 
under instruction. During the year, 31.336 
men and 2,432 women passed the literacy test. 
Bengal had 12,254 schools with 289,709 persons 
under Instruction. It is reported tliat 137,885 
illiterates were rendered literate during the 
year. In Bihar there were 85 regular schools 
for men, 7,054 pre-literacy and 0,0(i3 post- 
literacy clas.ses for men, 491 pre-literacy and 
181 post-literacy classe.s for women. In all 
307,970 men and 11.470 wonurn received 
i instruction diurlng the year. 248,100 men 
and 7,908 women received pre-aiul post literacy 
I certificates during the year. Bombay had 
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920 ref^ular schools and 844 literacy classes for 
men. and 131 regular schools and 122 literary 
classes for women. In the Central Provinces, the' 
number of adult schools was only 18 wRh 793 men 
and 304 women under instruction. Madras had 
only 8 schools with 202 men and 43 women 
on roll. In the North-West Frontier Province, 
the number of adult Classes has been dwindling 
since .1939. and at the end of the year 1942-43, 
only 61 classes were left witli 634 under instruc- 
tion. Orissa had altogether 15 schools and 
classes with 381 adults enrolled therein. The 
Punjab had 148 regular adult schools for men, 
and 2 for women. In them, the enrolment 
of men was 4.8<»9 and of women 37. In addition, 
there were tem]>orary clas.ses started by the 
Government, whore 97,683 adults were receiving 
iustniction on the ,31st March 1943. In Sind 
only 16 permanent night schools were 
left on the 31st March 1943, others having 
been closed. 438 men were enrolled in them. 
The I’nited Provinces had 1.343 regular schools 
and 3,356 tem]K)rary classes for men, and 
HH» regular schools for women. In all, 46,699 
men and 1,590 women were enrolled. Among 
the Centrally Administered Areas, Aimer- 
Merwara had one adult school and Delhi 29 
with 640 adiilt.s under instruction. 

Secondary and High School Education.—* 

The total number of high schools in British 
India according to the late.st available statistics 
for the year 1942-43 was 3.632 for boy.s and 
632 for girls, 1.169.265 boys and 170,581 
girls were enrolled in them. These figures 
include boys and girls reading in the primary 
clas.ses attached to thc-se schools. The total! 
numV)er of boys who apvM.*are(l for the Matrleu- ! 
lation, High School Final. Anglo-Indian and | 
EuroiM*an High School, and Cambridge school | 
Certiftcjite Examination wa.s 139,717 of whom | 
94436 were declared .succes.sful Tlic cones-! 
ponding figures for girls were 1*‘».S98 and 11,336. | 

The recommendations of the Central Advisory I 
Board of Edue^itiou with reizard to hitrh s< hool ; 
edueation contained in their rc]>ort on Post- \ 
W'ar Educational Developim nt in ludi.i wert i 
the following : j 


education combined with some preparation 
in the later stages for the careers which pupils 
will enter on leaving school. 

(5) In order that no poor cliild of ability 
may be excluded, liberal assistance in the form 
of free places, .scholarships and stipends should 
be available throughout. M»e course, 

' (6) In order to sc(‘urc fcjichors of tlie right 

type, file salaries paid in all recognised schools, 
whctlier maintained by the State or by private 
bodies should not be less than those juescribed 
by the Central Advisory Board of Edueation. 

With regard to the question of eurrieulum, 
the Board liad recommended that “the t'urri- 
ciilnm in all eases should be as varied as eir- 
cumstauees permit and should not b(' unduly 
r«‘slrieted by the requirements of rniversities 
or c.vamining iKKlies.” The Board suggested 
the following list of suitable subjects. Imt it 
is not necessary that all jiupils should study 
all of them up to the school leavirur certiticate 
standard though some are obviously suital>le 
only for the senior stage. 

Academic High Schools- 

1. The mother-tongue. 

2. English. 

3. Classii'nl languages. 

4. Modern languages. 

5. Hi.story (Indian ami World). 

6. Geography (Indian and World). 

7. Matheni.'Vt ics. 

8. .Scienre (PhysicH, ( Icmistry, Biology. 
Physiology .‘lud Hygii-neb 

lb Eeononu<s. 

10. .\gricultnre. 

11. Civics. 

12. Art. 

13. Music. 

II. Physical Training. 

Techaical High Schools. 


(1) The high s< hool course should < over ; 

six years and the normal age of admission ; 
should be about eleven. | 

(2) Entry to high schools .should bi; on aj 

selective basis, only those pupils should be, 
admitted who show promise of taking full j 
advantage of the educAtiori provided. Atlditlon- ; 
al places iRay lie provided for those not selected j 
provided that no cost falls on public fan<ls. j 
Places in high schools should be provided for} 
at least one child in every five of the approj^riate ; 
age-group. ' 

(3) In order to secure the right children,! 

the methods of selection to be emjiloyed will i 
require the most careful coii.sidcration. Special i 
arrangements will have to be mafic for thei 
transfer from Senior Btisic (Middle) Schools! 
tvO High schools of suitable children and partic- 1 
ulariy of thoae who show slgn.s of late devv lcp- j 
meut, I 

(4) High imhoolii should be of two maini 
types (a) Academic, (b) Technical. The objective j 
of both thould be to provide a good all round I 


1. The inoTln r-touguc. 

2. English. 

3. MtMlern languages. 

4. History (Indian and World). 

5. Geography (Indian and World), 

6. Muihemalics. 

7. Physics. 

(.'heinistry, 

9. Biology. 

10. Kconomic.s 

11. Technological snbtjccts (Wood and metal- 

work. (dementary engineering, measured 
drawing, etc.) 

12. t'ominei'cc (book-ketq»lng, short-hand, 

type- writing, aerountancy commercial 
practice, etc.). 

13. Agriculture. 

14. .Art (including flc^igrdng f<*r indusirlal 

and commercial purjHises). 

15. Music. 

16. Physical Training. 
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Girls High Schools. 

A choice of the above Rtii>JectR together with 
" DonieHtic^ Science ’’ for all at the appropriate 
sta^e. 

The Joint (Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education and of the Inter- University 
Hoard whicii iiad considered the question of 
the relation of the School Leavinjz Certificate 
Examination to the Matriculation Examination 
in 1912, had recommended that there should 
i)e two compulsory subjee'ts, viz. English and 
Modern Indian Languatje with either History 
of India or History of England or Geography 
(iieneral) ; and either Elementary Mathematics 
or Advanced Mathematics ; or either Elementary 
Science or I’hysicj* or Chemistry or Biology 
or Geograpiiy. This will make up four subjects, 
and two additional 8uhje(!t8, to make up the 
total to six, to be selected from among other 
groups of sui)ject8 recommended by the Com- 
mittee. The (’entral Advisory Board of 
Education had accepted the re(!onimendation 
of the Committee iuit the I liter- University 
Board, which considered the Committee’.^ 
report in Deccrulier 194:1. expre.HKod their 
consid<*red opinion that every candidate should 
be examined in flvi', basic subjeits of the mother- 
tongue, English, Mathematics, Elementary 
Science, and History and Geograpiiy, and that 
the. optionals sliould Include Domestic Science 
for girls. The Inter-University Board and the 
Central Advisory Board for Education have 
not 80 far been able to dissolve their jKiint 
of difference. 


Education for Special Communities. — 

During the year l942-4:i there were :J61 institu- 
tions for Anglo-Indians and Europeans, attended 
by 55,407 scholars, which Included 13,104 
Indians. 23,905 male and 23,:168 female 
students of tln»e communities were receiving 
instruction In that year in all kinds of Institu- 
tions. The Inter-Provincial Board for Anglo- 
Indian and European Education la collaboration 
with Provincial Board is helping to attain a 
liigh standard of education for these communi- 
ties. The office of the Inter-Provincial Board 
is in Simla and Mr. H. W. M. Sadieir, M.A.. is the 
Secretary and Inspector to the Board. At 
tlieir meeting held in March 1045, the Board 
re-docte<l Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, o.i.E., 
from Bengal as the Chairman for the year 
1945-49. 

By far the mo.Ht important item on the agenda 
was the post-war reconstruction of Anglo- 
Indian Education, and the Board decided to 
si't up a ( ommittee consisting of representative.^ 
liom the All-India Anglo-Indian ami Domiciled 
liurojx‘an AH.s(Kdation and the Homan Uatholle 
ami Anglieai* Churches, a prominent iutluential 
Indi'iu ami a prominent educationDt not sfrecili- 
caily assiociated with Anglo-Indian Education. 
The terms of reference of the Committee are 
('<) to survey the pre.sent position of the Anglo- 
Indian Conimunity, its mnubers and Icnation 
and its edueatioiiul needs. Ineludfbg the jirovision 
and Implieations <*f free ami compulsory 
education and other recommendations of the 
Central Advisory Board's report on |)ost-war 
educational development in India ; (5) to 

e.xamlne the extent to which the educational 


facilities at present available meet the com- 
munity’s needs ; (r) to decide what rationalisa- 
tion and re-organiHHtion are necessary in order 
to avoid wasteful competition to eliminate 
unnecessary schools and to ensure that the 
money available for Anglo-Indian Education 
is spent to the best advantage ; and (d) to get 
in touch with employers, etc. for the purpose 
of discovering prospects of employment for 
members of the community. 

The Board decided to ask the Provincial 
Boards for Anglo-Indian and European Educa- 
tion to make a preliminary survey of their own 
areas in the light of the terms of reference, 
and the Committee to prepare their report 
in time for consideration by them at their 
meeting to be held in March 1946. Without 
any desire to restrict the Committee in the 
free expression of their views on all points 
connected with the post-war reconstruction 
of .Anglo-Indian Education, the Board felt that 
(1) the free and compulsory education from 
6 to 14 years of age recommended in the Central 
Advisory Board’s report was as great a necessity, 
on human, economic and educational grounds, 
for the Anglo-Indian Community a.s for the 
other communities of India ; (2) while Anglo- 
Indian education must come more Into line 
with Indian education so as to share fully 
ill the advantages now' being opened up, yet 
it must at the same time continue to satisfy 
the needs of cliildren, w’hose environment and 
outlook are almost entirely determined by 
condition.‘j and a.ssociations found in India 
whcr<r they live and work all their lives, but 
whose culture and ideals are European ; 13) 
while no salary scales lower than those now 
existing should be accepted for Anglo-Indian 
schools, every efforts should be made to improve 
the salary, .status and conditions of employment 
of teachers in these schools : (4) until some surh 
satisfactory school leaving examination as that 
coutemplated in the Central Advisory Board’s 
Keport comes into being, Anglo-Indian Schools 
should prepare their pupils for either the 
Cambridge School Certificate, or tlie local 
University Matriculation, or the School Leaving 
Certificate Examination ; (5) wliereas a Central 
training college shouhl be estaliUshed for men 
teacliers for Anglo-Indian schools, situated 
at some university centre xvhere sufficient schools 
are available for demonstration and practice, 
the training of women teachers is already 
adequately provided for : (6) suitable central 
institutions, one for. mentally defiident and 
another for physically defective Anglo-Indian 
children, are needed : (7) maintenance of separate 
classes, unrecognised by Government, for Indian 
pupils in a itovernment recognised .Anglo- 
Indian school under the management of that 
school using to a greater or le.ss extent the same 
iMiiidings and staff, is contrary to best interests 
of Anglo-Indian education and should be for- 
bidden, (8) not more than 49 per cent of the 
pupils in an Anglo-Indian school should be 
uou-Euroi>eans ; (9) the definition of an Anglo- 
Indian should be uniform in .scliool codes of all 
provinces and that Anglo-Indian be defined 
as of European descent; (10) at the time of 
a pupils’ first admission to an Anglo-Indian 
school, any doubt as to his being an Anglo- 
Indian should be referred to the local branch 
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of the All-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association for decision ; (11) a plan should be 
devised, with ways and means, whereby pupils 
in Anglo-Indian schools may make use of the 
facilities for vocational training provided in 
technical end industrial institutions — this the 
Board felt is not possible out of the present 
Government grants for Anglo-Indian education. 

Mnslims. — During the year 1942-43, the 
number of Muslim male students decreased by 
135,681 to 3,414,660 and that of female students 
by 61,577 to 894,796, The Muslim male, 
students formed 29.0 per cent of the total 
male students, while the Muslim female students 
formed 24.7 per cent of the total female scholars. 

The appointment of a special Committee 
by the All-India Muslim Educational Conference 
to consider the lleport of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education on Post-War Educational 
Development In India was referred to in the 
last year’s issue of this Book. The Committee 
completed their deliberations towards the close 
of tne year 1944 and published a repi^rt on 
the subject, whose main recommendations 
are : — 

Basic (Primary and Middle) Education. 

(1) Agree to the desirability of compulsory 

school life of eight years but suggest tliat 
seven years period In a largely rural country 
like India te enough. In view of early maturity 
of Indian children, ignorant homes, and absence 
of pre-school education, age of compulsion 
should commence from 6. j 

(2) ‘ Westagf ’ should be stopped at all 
cost • all boys and girls even thougli they i 
join school on voluntary basis, siiould be ! 
enjoined to stay on till the completion of 
the prescribed course, 

(3) Basic education as sponsored by the 
Board being yet in an experimental stage 
should not be made obligatory. 

(4) Religions and not “some handicraft 
or industrj' ’* should form the ba.sitt of education. 

(5) Denominational schools should continue 
but they should be reorganised. The question 
of Anancia) assistance to such schools should 
receive serious and sympathetic consideration. 

(6) There should be separate schools for 
Muslim boys and girls as a matter of principle, 
except in areas where the number of pi pi Is 
is 00 small as not to justify a separate school 
or where women teachers are not available. 
In co-educatlonal schools, girls must be .neparati d 
at the age of 10. 

(7) In Urdu speaking areas the medium 

of instruction should be Urdu in Uie Urdu I 
script, but in non-Urdu 8r»eaking areas Urdu i 
should be taught to Muslims in the Urdu j^crlpt I 
at an additional language. | 

(8) Arabic should be taught in connection 
with the teardiing of religion. 

(9) Provision should be made for the 
tCMhing of English as an optional subject ' 
In the last two years of Uie elementary stage, | 
wborsver there U a demand for it. 


N.B , — The Committee have suggested a 
curriculum for Muslim Elementary schools. 

Pre^primary Education. 

(10) Regard the provision of pre-school 
education so urgent that a start' should be 
made even with specially trained men teachers 
In the event of the non-availablllty of women 
teachers. 

High School Education. 

(11) The principle of selection for high 
schools will be harmful to the interests of 
backward coniraimitles especially of the Muslims. 
In view' of the reasons stated in the memoran- 
dum it is urged that the selective system should 
not be applied to Muslims. The Interests 
of the poor but promising Muslim pupils should 
be safeguarded, and they should be given 
preference over their fortunate brethren In 
the allotment of places, which will necessarily 
be limited in High Schools. 

(12) Places should be reserved for Muslim 
pupils not by their percentage in population 
but In proportion to their historical status and 
political importance in consultation with local 
Muslim Advisory Committees. 

(13) Do not agree to the division of high 
schools into “Academic” and “Technical,” 
but suggest 3fu]tilaternl type of schools, com- 
mended by the Spens Committee. If this 
suggestion is not accepted, the Committee 
request that Multilateral Schools for selected 
urban areas only may be accepted as a third 
type. 

(14) In the courses of study. ( 1 ) Religion, 
and. Hi) Islandc History and Culture should 
be added for the sake, of Muslims, and music 
and dancing should not he made obligatory 
for Muslims. 

(ir>) Special provision .should he made for 
Muslim girls. 

University Edacation* 

(16) The functions of the proi>08ed Univer- 
sity Grants Committee, besides the allocation 
of funds, should be purely advisory. 

(17) The proposed number of places at the 
universities should he more than doubled 
and liberal grants given for expansion and 
research. It i» imfM*ratlve that seats should 
be reserved for Muslims. 

Technical » Commercial and Art Education. 

(18) That technical Institutions should he 
establi.shed lu indtistrlally developed Arens 
should not be t«x) rigidly followed. 

(19) The functions of the jwoposed Council 
for technical Education should 1 h' purely 
ndviw)ry. 

(20) In all kinds of technical institutions, 
places and scholarships should be reserved for 
Muslims in consultation with the Muslim 
Advisory Committees. 

(21) A Committee should be appointed to 
inquire Into and rejport on the Kautical and 
Aero- nautical Education. 
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Adult Educution. 

(22) AtWupts should be made to make 
the age group 10^80 literate, while the remaining 
should be educated mainly through visual 
Instruction, talks and lectures, concentrating 
on the literacy of those who idiow a desire for it. 

(23) The five years’ period of preparation 
should be cut down by three years. 

(24) A Committee should be appointed 
to enquire and report on the speediest and 
effective measures for the Adult Education of 
Muslim women. 

Traininc of Teachers. 

(25) Approve generally the proposals con- 
tained in this chapter but have made the 
following observations : — 

(а) To attract Muslim women to the teaching 
profession, technical qualifications 
(success In Government examinations) 
should be waived in the case of persons 
of good social position who have had 
private education. 

(б) Due regard should be paid to the recruit- 
ment of Muslim men and women teachers 
and their number should be fixed. 

(e) The teaclilng of Religion and Muslim 
History and Culture should be entrusted 
to Muslim teachers. 

(d) A pedagogical institute should be 
established in each administrative areas. 

Health of the School Child, Education of the 
Handicapped, Recreative and Social Acthrities. 

(26) Appreciate the proposals made under 
these chapters, but it is suggested that in 
HosteU reservation of scats should be made for 
Muslims. 

Employment Bureau. 

(27) A Vocational Guidance Bureau should 
be established in each administrative area 
and a Central Vocational Guidance Bureau 
for India at a suitable place for advanced work 
and research. 

Administration. 

(28) Education should be administered 
tiy individual autonomous units. A strong 
( entral Education Deiwrtmont or a Central 
Kducational Service, or any change in the 
purely advisory functions of the (’entral .Advisory 
Board would be deprecated by Muslims. 

Depressed Classes. The education of 
the uopiessed <‘lasses does not now present 
the same difficult problem as it did previously. 
Several facilities by way of seholarsliips, 
c.\umptton from fees, free supply of books, etc., 
have been provided by Provincial Governments 
Depressed elaas pupils are encouraged to attend 
ordinary schools and segregate schools are 
being gradually al>oll8hed. It is true, however, 
tliat in certain places, orthodox element prevails 
and puts obstanes In the way of their education, 
but such element will have to give way to 
public opinion. During the year 1942-43, 
the total enrolment of depressed class pupils 
fell by 186,687 to 1,839,651. 


It la encouraging to record that rbcently the 
Government of India sanctioned scholarships 
to the value of Rs. 3 lakhs for tlie education of 
scheduled castes. 

Medium of lnstruction~The position with 
regard to the use of the mother-tongue as a 
medium of instruction and examination in the 
high school stage was explained in the last 
year’s issue. There has not been much change 
over that during the year. At their meeting 
lield in December 1U13, the Inter-University 
Board con-sidered the question of the adoption of 
the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction 
In the Universities and a recommendation of 
the Examination ('ommittee of the. Central 
Advisory Board of Education that, in view of the 
fact that in the higher stages of education 
students are not only examined in wliat is a 
foreign language constitutes a further strain, 
the question whether examinees sliould not be 
given the option of answering examination ques- 
tions in their mother-tongue merits further 
consideration. The Board re-aflirmed the 
following resolution of the Fourth Conference 
of the Indian Universities and expressed the 
opinion Dmt Instrurtion in tlie high schools 
might he given in the mother-tongue but that 
it is premature to make the mother-tongue the 
medium of instruction in tlie degree courses : — 

** Resolved that in the opinion of this 
Conference the medium of instruction at 
different stages of education up to and includ- 
ing the degree course should, as far as 
circumstances permit, be the mother-tongue 
of the students. 

But in view of the present conditions in 
India, the medium of instruction in the High 
Schools should ordinarily be the mother- 
tongue of tiio p\ipil, but where owing to the 
existence of pupils with different mother- 
tongues in the same school or for other special 
reasons it is not possible to do so, the medium 
of instruction should be English or any other 
modern Indian language. 

That with a view to attaining this end, the 
Universities of India are requested to take 
steps for cnriciilng the literature of the 
respective Indian languages. 

That English should be a compulsory 
subject of study in the High School Courses. 

That modern Indian languages and Eastern 
Classical languages should I>o recognised as 
optional subjects for study in the High t^chool 
and Intermediate and B.A. courses, and they 
should, ns far ns possible, be taught through 
the medium of the mother-tongue or of any 
modern Indian language of an allied nature. 

That modern Indian languages may be 
recognised gradually anvi as far as pt>ssible 
alG^rnatively with Englisli as medium of 
instruction for tiie Intermediate .and Degree 
Courses excepting for English, and if necessary 
for Science subjects. 

That instruction and work in all research 
institutions should l»e through the medium of 
English except In such places where it is 
already being done through any of the modern 
Indian languages for special reasons.” 
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The Ceqtral Advisory Board of Education 
eoDSidered these observations of the Inter- 
Uni versitv Board and recommended that 
frreater etress should be laid on Instruction In 
the higher stages of education being given 
through the medium of the mother -tongue and 
that it may often be very useful for Instruction 
to be given in part through the medium of the 
mother-tongue and in part through the medium 
of English. 

At their meeting held in December 1P44. 
the Inter-University Board reiterated their 
previous recommendation (quoted above) 
with regard to the question, but the Central 
Ad>i8ory Board of Education at their meeting 
in .Tanuary 104.5, decided to request the Inter- 
University Board to suggest ways and means 
for attaining the goal. 

From ail this it is clear that the question 
of making * mother- tongue ’ as the medium 
of instruction in Idgh. Intermediate and degree 
classes is at present confined to the. passing 
of resolutions only. Xo educational authority 
has been lH»ld enough to start tlie experiment, 
which is bound to achieve fniitful results. 

Professional and Technical Education.— 

Technical education is assuming great Import- 
ance. The Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education appointed to explore the 
mode of developing the facilities for technle.al 
education in the country as a whole, met at 
Dehra Dun in October 1943 under the (’hairman- 
shipof Mr. John Sargent, r.i.i:.. m.a., Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India. The 
Committee’s report was adopted l>y the Board 
at their meeting held in January 1944, This 
report has since been published and copies 
are available for sale. The Committee’s main 
conclusions and recommendations as adopted 
by the Board are the following ; — 

(1) In view of the recent expansion of 
industry and the likelihood of further develop- 
ment after the war it is necessary to plan 
immediately a comprehensive system of technical 
education at all stages. 

(2) The function of technical education 
may be described as two-fold : (a) to meet the 
needs of industry and commerce for i)roperly 
trained workers of ail grades and (6) to provide 
a suitable form of education for those boys and 
girls whose natural abilities can best be develop- 

by Instruction on practical lines. 

(3) Technical education should be regarded 
as an integral part of any educational system 
and as in no way inferior to ediu atlon of the 
academic type. 

( 4 ) Education from the earliest stages 
should l>c given a more practical character, and 
the currlmliim should aim at making boys and 
girls familiar with practical as well as academic 
subjects. 

(6) Technical education must Include com- 
mercial education and art in relation to Industry. 

(6) Agricultural education should be regarded 
as an essential branch of technical education ! 
and should be closely linked up with the other 
branches. Senior Basic or Middle as well as 
High Schools In rural areas should have an 
ajprtcultural blas^ 


(7) In view of the great importance of 
agricultural education for this coimtyy a sneclnl 
committee of educational and agricultural 
exerts should bo set up to consider the subject 

(8) In order to provide suitable Instruction 
and training for the different types of workers 
required there should be the following main 
types of technic^ institutions : — 

(a) Junior Technical or Industrial or Trade 
Schools, 

(d) Technical High Schools, 

(r) Senior Technical Institutions. 

(a) and (ft) will normally provide full-time 
Instruction preparatory to employment, while 
(c) will also provide part-time instruction for 
those already in employment. 

(9) The type and duration of part-time 
Instruction should be determined in consultation 
with employers and according to the needs of 
the locality. It is desirable that part-time 
classes should be held during the day rather 
than in the evening. 

(10) Wherever circumstances permit poly- 
technics are to be preferred to monotechulcs. 

(11) The following courses of studies should 
be provided in technical Institutions : 

(i) a two year full-time course in Junior 
Technical or Industrial or Trade Schools 
to which pupils should bo admitted on 
leaving the Senior Basic (or Middle) schools 
at the age of about 14, 

(ii) a six year full-time course in Technical 
High Schools to which selected pupils 
will be admitted on completing the Primary 
Junior Basic stage at anout the age of 11. 
The first three years of the course will be 
mainly devoted to general subjects, 

(Hi) three year full-time Diploma course iu 
.Senior Technical Institutions to which 
students will be admitted after passing 
the filial examination a Technical 
High School or an equivalent examination, 

(ir) a two year full-time Advanced Diploma 
counw! in Senior Technical JnstltutionH 
f<»r those wiio have passed the al)<)vc 
exajnination. 

(r) a three vear part-time Certificate course in 
Senior Tcchni<;a! Institutions for studenis 
already in employment, and who possess 
the Technical High School Tyfiaving 
Certificate or an equivalent certificate, 

(rt) a two year |>art-time Advanced Certificate 
course for tliose who have passed the above 
examination and 

( vii) classes In Individual arts, crafts and other 
subjects related to Industry and Com- 
merce for whtcli there may be a sufficient 
demand. 

i (12) There should bo only one externnl 
examination at the end of a course. Other 
1 examinations should be conducted interoally- 




(13) All teacherg in technical inititutlons 
Bhould have sorae first-hand experience ojT some 
branch of industry or commerce. 

(14) (a) Teachers of ‘general subjects in 
Technical High Schools should receive the same 
grades of pay as teachers in ordinary High 
Schools. They may be granted up to five 
increments .for appropriate industrial or com- 
mercial experience after the age of 20. 

(If) Teachers of technical subjects should 
receive the following scales of salaries ; — 

(i) Workshop or Laboratory Assistants — 
Its. 50-1-75, The initial salary should be 
fixed according to experience. 

(ii) Teachers Class III — Ha. 76-6-150. 

(in) Teacliers Class II — Rs. 175-10-325. 

(iv) Teachers Class 1 — Rs. 400-25-1,000. 

(r) Principalji — Salary according to the 
nature and size of the institution. 

Teachers in Classes II and III may In 
certain areas bo given an allowance of up 
to 50 per cent, to meet tlic lilgh cost ol 
living or other special circumst.ances. 
There should also be a limited number of 
posts of special responsibility carrying an 
allowance of Rs. 25 p.m. These will 
normally be limited to Teachers In Class 
11 and Class HI. 

(15) All teachers of technical subjects should 
he encouraged to keep in touch with tiie appro- 
priate branch of Industry or commerce and, 
with this object in view, they should be permitted 
to undertake consulting practice or commissions, 
siibjeet to approved conditions designed to 
prevent sucli iirivate work interfering with tlu- 
efii(!lent discharge of their duties us teachers. 

(It)) Tliere sliould be an adequate system ol 
scholurshipH and maintenance allowances 
designed to ensure that no one having the neces 
sary aptitude and ability should be prevented 
by lack of means from pursuing a cjourse in 
technicttl institutions. Hostels should be 
provided wiierever nece.ssary. 

(17) T(‘chnical Institutions should be located 
in or near Industrial and commercial areas, but 
students from otiier ureas should have an equal 


(20) It is essential that the administration 
of all technical education should bo under the 
Education Department of the Central or Pro- 
vincial Government or State, as the case may be. 
There should be a separate inspectorial staff 
for this purpose. The Education Department 
should maintain close contact with the other 
Departments concerned with Industry and 
Commerce. 

(21) As a corollary to technical education 
in its higher stages being administered by a 
central body, the financial responsibility wil 
have to be accepted by the Central Government j 

In pursuance of the recommendations of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
the Government of India intend to set up an 
all-India Council for Technical Education to 
survey the needs of the country for liigher 
technical education w'ith special reference to 
prospective post-war needs and to advise 
them on the question of establishing technical 
institutions in different areas of the country. 
The Council will function as an advisory body 
for the present and in particular it will be 
empowered (i) to survey the whole field of 
technical education in cousultation with Provin- 
cial Governments and such Indian States as 
may be willing to co-operate with it ; (li) to 
consider such immediate projects as are tinder 
consideration of the (ioveniment of India for 
the provision of a senior all-India |>olytechnio 
on the lines of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, or the establishment of a technical 
i College lor electrical (power) engineering, 
land to assign to these their appropriate places 
I in an ail-India scheme ; and (Hi) to conduct 
preliminary investigations with a view to 
, ascertaining the conditions on which the authorl- 
' ties ctdK'erneii would be prepared to hand over 
'to the all- India ( ouncil such technical institu- 
itions now (ontrolled by them as in The opinion 
I of the foum il it may Vie desirable to incorporate 
I in an all- India scheme. 

* Tlic ( ouiK-il will be (‘omposed of represen- 
Uatives of the (ioverninent ol India's nominees 
I of j»rovincial Governments and Indian States, 
; representations of industry, c«)mmerceaiid labour, 
land other interests, and will he presided over 
I by an eminent person connected with industry 
! and commerce. 


o])portunity of admission to those institutions. 
To ensure this it is ncces.sary that technical 
education should he organised on an ail- India 
basis. 

(l.S) Technical High Schools and Junior 
Technical, Trade or Industrial Sclumls should be 
administered by Provincial Govemments, but 
all technical education beyond this stage, 
except that conducted in the Technolc^icai 
Departments of Universities, should be placed 
iindcr a central controlling bodv which would 
have on it representatives of all the interests 
concerned. 'Ihb body should be set up as soon 
as possible. 

(lU) The formation of A.P.T.T. (I) la a most 
welcome step in the direction of co-ordinating 
technical iiLStruction In the country. It should 
f>c given adequate representation on the central 
voutrolling body. 


Association of Principals of Technical 
Institutions (India) : 

In "liew of the increasing importance of techni- 
cal education in this country and of the need 
of an all-India body to stimulate and co-ordinate 
development, the Association of Principals of 
TecJinical Institutions (India) was founded in 
1941, The Association has a membership of 
(>0, and in addition to bringing together Heads 
of Teclinical Institutions it maintains contact 
with the Intcr-Unlversity Board and the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. It has also 
prepared a scheme for All-India Diploma and 
Certificate courses in Technical, Art and Coin- 
merciai subjects. The Assoi'latlon is in receipt 
of a graut-in-aid from the Government of India. 

! President,— W. Wood, f.R.i.b.A., m.i. struct 
1 fi.. Principal, Delhi Polytechnic, Delhi. 
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Delhi Polytechnic. —The Polyteclinlc, 
founded by the Government of India in 1941, 
comprises tlie following Departments : — 

(<) Technical High School, affiliated to the 
Board of Higher Secondary Education, 
Delhi, provides general and basic technical 
education with workshop practice to the 
Higher Secondary Technical Certificate 
Standard. 

Senior Departments : — 

(n) Commerce— trains persons who have 
passed the Higher School or an equivalent 
examination in commercial subjects in 
theoretical as well as practical manner. 

{Hi) Art — stresses the utilitarian aspect, in 
addition to the cesthetic, in the teaching 
of Art. 

(ir) Architecture — provides instruction in the 
science and practice of architecture to 
enable men to take up careers as architects 
and builders. 

(i) Engineering — Electrical (including Radio 
Senice) and Mechanical— are taught in 
varying standards. 

(r») Applied Science — gives training in Chemi- 
cal Engineering and the technology of 
many chemical products in scientific and 
semi- commercial manner. 

{fit) Textiles— trains persons engaged or 
interested in the Textile Industry, 
chiefly in Weaving, Dyeing, Bleaching 
and Printing. 

(riii) Pre-Conrses — Comprise Pre-Engineering, 
Preliminary, courses, etc. 

In all departments industrial practice is 
given importance and the aim i.*' to train persons 
to take up positions in responsible and super- 
visor^" grades. 

The Technical High School i.s the first in India 
to implement the technical section If the scheme 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
and is a part of the education reorganLsatlou 
undertaken at Delhi, Educatiiui in the lower 
department (5th to 8tli class) is general, except 
that young pupils are introdticed to elementary 
wood and metal w'orkshop practice. Otherwise 
it is similar to the middle department of a good 
high school. A boy can thus change school 
at any stage. 

In the upper department (9th to 11th class) 
the scheme of studies differs from that of ani 
ordinary' higher school. Along wtlh a sound 
general education, an ail round basic technical 
training is given. After completing the course 
the Ixjys take the final examination of the 
I^ard of Higher Secondary Education, Delhi 
for the Higher Secondary Technical Certificate. 
Pas8<^ pupils may enter industrial employment 
as apprentices (almost always with stipends 
attached) and may rise hj responsible positions 
after a few years. The institution gives alt 
assisUnce in placing students in industry. 


To enal:^e these students to acquire further 
soientific and technical knowledge in their 
professions, the Senior Departments of the 
Polytechnic offer evtudng courses in Engineering, 
Textiles, Applied Science, etc., leading to 
All-India and Polytechnic (Certificates. 
Alternatively, they may continue with higher 
technical education (<i) in the University of 
Delhi — B.Sc, course; (6) in Engineering and 
Technical Colleges all over India after putting 
in another year at the Polytechnic for the Pre- 
Engineering Examination of the Government 
of India ; (c) in the Senior D^arftnents of 
the Polytechnic in Engineering, Textiles, etc., 
for All -India and Polytechnic Senior and 
Advanced Diploma Courses. 

Summary of Courses of Study for Senior 
Departments (K) to (vtli). 

1 . All-India Certifleate-Part-Time day and/ 
or evening course — Senior -and Advanced 
grades — 8 to 10 hours in 3 evenings per week. 

2. All-India Diploma. — Full-Time day course 
— Senior and Advanced grades— 30 hours 
per week. 

3. Polj'technlc Certificates and Diplomas 
will be awarded for shorter courses in certain 
cases. Examinations will be internal, 

4. Pre-Engineering — Equivalent to I.Sc. of 
a recognised university. Tl»e Pre-Engineering 
Board of tbc (Tovernment of India control 
these courses and the final examination . 

5. Short -period coiir9CS--*of varying grades 
in different trades. 

All-India courses and final examinations arc 
controlled by the .\11-Indl.'i Bo.ards of Studies 
in different* 8ubj(‘cts on which the (,'eutral 
and Provincial Govenmients, Association of 
Principals of Technical Institutions (India), 
l^rofessionnl BfuJlcs, ejj,, In.stltntion of Engineers, 
Institution of Indian Arrhiterts. etc., and 
industrial employers and employees, etc., are 
rcpTesentecl. The Eduratlonal, Adviser to the 
(iovernment of India will endorse the Certificates 
and Diplomas, on behalf of the (iovernment 
of India . 

Industrial or Commercial apprenticeship is, 
a special feature helping sDidents acquire 
prarticai training in industry or commerce, 
concurrently with theoretical and laboratory 
training at the J’olytechnic. Arrangements 
are made for such apprenticeships for ,all 
students. 

For detuii.H please refer to Polytechnic 
“Calendar” (Pros|)octns) 1945-40, available 
from the Office — Cash As. 4 ; by Post As. ft. 

Ill addition to all the alKivc there is a big 
War Technical Training Centre attached, 
iimler the Control of the l.alionr Department, 
Government of India. For details please 
refer to the prospectus of the W’ar Technical 
Training 8chenie available from the Director 
of Training, Department of Labour, Government 
of India, Simla. 
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Type of Institution 


1941-42 i 

1942-43 

Institutions, i 

Students, i 

Instltutiohs. 1 

1 Studehts. . 








Trainhig . . 



30 

2.808 

36 

2.438 

Law . , 



15 

5,966 

15 

4,858 

Medical 



14 

6,282 

15 

6.138 

Engineering 



7 

2,392 

7 

2,642 

AgrlcultunU 



8 

1.850 

.3 

1,791 

Commercial 



10 

6^49 

. 11 

5,535 

Technological 



2 

445 

3 

588 . 

Forest 



2 

65 

2 

9d 

Veterinary 



4 

674 

4 

542 

Total .. 

92 

26;d21 

102 

24,67^“ 

II . Sohooli-^ 







Normal and Training . . 

^12 

32.121 

587 

31,389 

Medical . . 



SO 



5,800 

Englneerhig 



10 



1,846 

Technical and Industrial . . 

660 


627 

31,680 

Commercial 



309 

12.006 

864 

12,271 

Agricultural 



18 

807 

15 

784 

Art 


' ' . • 1 

19 

1.918 


1,651! 

Total 

1,748 

89.525 

mmmMM 

84,835 

GnaNP Total 

1,840 

116.346 

. 1,757 

loo, 407 


^J3. — Figures a^inst ‘training college * Include those of the training coneges attached to the 
Unlverelties at Benares and Alls^h and of the teaching department of lUrngoon tJnivenity. 


!• M* fil. Tf S> Dnfeisu — On the recom- 
memintlons of the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee In 1023 and Captain Sayer's RexK)rt, 
the Government of India In the Department of 
Commeroe, started the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Training Ship Daflerln*’ In Bombay waters. 
The then Viceroy Lord Irwin formally opened 
the ship on Ist November, 1927, with an opening 
batch of 30 cadets, Captain H. Digby Beste, 
ILI.N.* being the first Captain Superintendent. 

Since its establishment IS years ago, the 
“Dufferin*' has trained' 578 Indian cadets, 
of whom 26 are officers In the Royal Indian 
Navy, 100 are officers in the R.l.N. Reserves 
and 1^8 are offipers la Uie Mercantile Marine; 
67 are serving as officers In the Ancillary or 
other services and 112 are at present apprentices 
either at sea or in workshops ashore. At 
present there are 144 cadets tn training. 

The affairs of the ships are managed by 
a Governing Body, with the Commerce Member 
to the Government of India as «x-ojfflcie 
Chairman. 

The present Captain Superintendent Is Captain 
R.A.H. McConnell, R.l.N,, J.P., who is assisted 
1>Y 3 Executive Officers, 2 Engineer Officers, 
I Head Master and 7 Assistant Masters. 

Tho age limit for admission is between 13 
years $ months and 16 years on 15th January 
of the year of entry. Annually 50 cadeta^25 
for the Executive and 25 for the Engineering 
Branch— are admitted for a 8* year course, 
terminating In the Final Faaslng Out Examina- 
tion of the Ship, wtdoh is recognised as equivalent 
to Matrlmilation In India. %n addition three 
Burma cadets are trained anhnally and one 
Ceylon eadat every alternate year. 

The total coat to the parent of training a 
la about Be, 2.300 for the 8 years conrae, includ- 
ing ooet of unlfbm. 


Indian School of Mines.— The Government 
of India maintain the Indian School of Mines at 
Dhanbad for high grade Instmetion In M^ng 
Engineering and Geology. A Diploma (A.I.S.2C.) 
Is granted and certain statutory privileges are 
enjoyed by Diploma-holders In respect of 
the examinations of the Department of Mines 
for the Coal Mine Managers* Cortiffcates of 
Competency. There are 3-year Certificate 
courses In Coal Mining, Bletal Mining and 
Geology and 4-year Diploma courses in Mining 
Engineering and Geology. The Diploma course 
In Miniug Engineering is open only to coal 
mining studenU. In addition to the actual 
teaching period students will have to obtain 
practical experience at collieries for at least 
S^months prior to starting classes. The Secre- 
tary for Mines, Great Britain, has appointed 
School in reap^ of its Diploma of Asaoeiateahip 
in Mining Engtneering under Section 9 (o) 
of the British Mines Act, 1911. A bolder 
of the Certificate or Diploma of the Schoed Is 
thereby entitled to claim exemptioh from the 
period of practical mlniim experience normally 
required from applicants for Ant or second class 
certificates of competency prescribed by the Act^ 
The Diploma has also be^ recognised by the 
University of London fcMt the purpose of its 
B.Sc. degree in Engineering (Mining). 


tlniveinttins 

'yhtre are now 19 Universities In India of 
which 8 are located in Indian States. The 
recently estaldished University is the 
Vt3cal univciiilty at Cuttack for the provinoe 
of Orissa. The table on the nei^ 
page contains detailed statiatios about 
the leaching departments, enrolment, tlw 
lacuUfes and the number ot institu^na under 
the varlouB Universities. 



















^WkeatB for year 1^-4S being not svaflftfiie, those lor the year 1941-42 h*ve been shown, 
tindudo? conidltuent colleges. 
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. IttttmMtet* mffiittoned 

in the lAM yter'e lime a three-year Degree 
oonne hat started ftmotlohing In the Delhi 
^ognM^no^tero^ato^^^e^is l^ ^ nd 

schools. their report OB post-war educational 
development, the Central Advisory Board of 
Bducailon in India recommended that the 
present Intermediate course should be abolished 
and ultimately the whole of this course should 
be covered tn the Hiidt School but as an imme- 
diate step the first year of the course should 
be transferred to high school and the second, 
to universities As is likely, if this recommenda- 
tian is accepted by the provinces and the 
nntvainttics in India, and if the Delhi experiment 
I»t>vea inccessfnt, all the intermediate ooUeges 
will disappear during the next few years. In 
British Indis, the total number of inimmediate 
colleges was 185 (115 for men n d 20 for women) 
daring the year 1042-48. The previous year, 
the total number of these colleges was 129. 

The apparent Increase of 6 ccdleges is 
due to the fact that flourishing high schools 
got themselves converted Into Intermediate 
colleges as a first step to their being upgraded 
as degree colleges. 

tnter-llniverilty Board of India*— The 

functions of this Board, are given In the 1044-45 
issue* of the Year Book and in ail previous 
issues. They will also be found in the Hand 
Book of Indian Universities, an authoritative 
publication of the Board. 

The last annual meeting of this Board was 
the Twentieth one held at Batna on 2nd and 
3rd December 1044, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, P.iitt., Baa-aT- 
1 AW, X.L.A , Vice-Chancellor of Patna University. 
The Board considered various issues affecUng 
university education. The mention of more 
Important among them is made here. 

The Board appointed a Snb-Committee under 
the ChalrmanMup of 8tr Maurice Owyer, late 
Chief Justice of India, now Vice-Chancellor 
of Delhi University, to consider questions 
regarding the minimum qualifications for 
appointment to poets of teachers for post- 
graduate classes, conditions of service and 
salaries of university teachers, and the question 
of the conditions o! service In non-government 
edttcationil instltutlona partioularly with regard 
to provident fund, age of retirement, promotion, 
minimum pay and dismissal. The Secretary 
was asked to forward the xepori of the Committee 
to the Central Advisory Board^ of Education 
as soon aa ready, and to place it before the 
Intcr-Univeraity Board together with the { 
resolution adopm by the Education ISoard. I 

The Board considered the question whether 
it is desirable to fix a mLolmum age in all 
univendtlea before vdiioh no candidate should 
be allowed to nppear in the Matrlculatlcm. 
While not dealring to recommend a ndnimum 
m tor purpose, the Board was of opinkm 
that Uie minimum age lor admission to post- 
matrieulation dasa be 15 in the ease of univer- 
sities which have a three-year degree course, 

The Board de^ed that In view ^the limited 
purees avalleble In the country for advanced 
mdy and research in various soblects it is 
desirable that studmits should be permitted^ 
to^ttdgrate from one nnivoralty to another 
and the Beseatch CHBaea anoh m P.Ut* 


should be open to graduates of other 
univenlttes with such restrictions as might be 
imposed by individual universities. 

In another resolution, the Board recommended 
that tn view of the post-war need for engineers 
for road development, practical steps be taken 
by the universities to investigate ways and 
means for an increase in the output of trained 
engineers, and that courses in technical engineer- 
ing he brought as far as possible In a line with 
modem practice in more advanced countries 
and special refresher courses be provided for 
post-graduate engineers who are atrrady in 
service. The Boi^ also considered It desirable 
I that a chair of Highway Engineering be instl- 
I tilted by nnlversltfes wherever it is poasible. 

With regard to the question of concessions to 
students with war services, the Board expressed 
its strong opinion tiiat whatever concessions 
might; be give y to students on war services they 
must be submitted to ordinary examination 
tests before they are granted degrees or diplomas. 
The Board further recommended that the 
universities should permit such students to 
Join corresponding courses or to sit for higher 
examinations of other universities or examining 
bodies under the latter's scheme of edueational 
concessions for those on war services. - 

Sir Maurice Gwyro. k.c.b., k.o.s.f., u.c.Iu, 
it.P.. Vice-Chancellor, University of Delhi, 
was elected Chairman of the Board for the 
year 1945-45, and Prof. K. P. Sinhn, U.A. 
(Cantab.), Professor of English, Q.B. B. College, 
Muzaffaipur, Secretary and Treasurer for a 
period of three years or till the reorganisation 
of the Board, whichever is earlier. 


Edaontioii of Women nnd Girlfli— Dunng 
the year 1942-43, the total number of girls 
and women under instruction w%s reduced 
by 111,198 to 3,615,773 and their percentage 
to total female ]^pulatloD from 2.51 to 2.63, 
Of thesfl, 47,670 were In the high school stage, 
7 442, in intermediate, 3,755 In degree and 
651 in post-graduate classes, 40,187 In special 
schools and 1,980 in professional colleges (1 110 
medicine, 767 Educanon, 33 Law, 5 Sz^eering, 
21 Commerce and 1 Te6hnology). 

In the four Colleges affiliated to S.K.D T. 
Indian Women’t University there were 249 
women students as against 267 during 1941-42 
This university had also 20 seoondsry schools 
affiliated to it. 


The Lady Irwin College, New Delhi, provides 
•ystematio and profemional instruction in 
Home Sciencet It was founded in November. 
1032, by the AU-Iadia Women's Education 
Fund Association in response to the growing 
desire for a new type of education, that would 
be more in oonaonance with human needs. 
It was felt that aa long as Home and Motherhood 
remained wumen'e special sphere of interest, 
they should detemine to some extent the 
contents and curricula of women's education. 

I The Courses hf studies at the College cover a 
wMe range of subjects, intended In p trt for the 
teacher of Home Sdence and in part for use 
Itn home and dvio life. There is provision 
for a Needlework Certificate Course, a Home 
Soienoe Certificate Course, a Home Science 
DtfdcHna Course and a Teachers' Training 
Dlmoma Course. The total number of students 
III w College say 220, and there were 12 teach^ 
beiMei 4 honorary ieetnrers. 
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TIm Doon ScbooL — Thia schdol which Is 
established hi the Chaud Bagh and Skinner's 
Bstates at Dehra' Dun owes its origin to the 
initiative and enthusiasm of tlic late S. B.. 
Das. The aim of the school is to develop 
in an atmosphere of Indian culture and social 
environment many of the best features of 
liIngUsh Public S<rhool8. Ti\c school opened 
in September 1035 with 70 boys ; there are 
now four houses with accommodation for 278 
boys in all, and a house In which 15 additional 
new^ boys stay until tlicre are vacancies in the 
large houses, A. E. Foot continues to be the 
Headmaster. He is assisted by twenty masters 
of whom four have been ni,>|>ointcd from* England. 
The school prepares candidates for tlm Senior 
Cambridge Examination (C-ambridge School 
Certificate) and thereafter for the United 
Provinces Intermediate Examination, and 
subsequently for entrance to the Indian Military 
Academy, and Medical and Engineering colleges 
or for English Universities Some boys take 
tlie Cambridge Higlier School Certificate. The 
school is open to all boys in India without 
distinction of caste, creed or social position 
and the school will aim at providing a thorough 
general education for boys i>etwceu 11 or 12 
and 18. Tiie maximum age for admission is 
13. The annual Inclusive fee is lt8.T525 plus 
a dear food charge of Us, 100 per annum. 
Places are aUotte<i according to the priority 
of application. At present names are likely 
to l>e at least four years on the waiting list, 
riie Board of Gt>vernors of the Society, wiiich 
maintains the includes the Hon'ble 

Sir A. Iiama«wami Miidnliar (Chairman), Sir 
B. L. Miner ( Vice-Chairman j, Sir Evan Jenkins, 
Mr. John Sargeant, Sir Akbar llydari. Sir 
Maurice Gwyer Uai llahadur .\marnath Atal. 
Ral Bahadur chhuttan Lai and A, C. Tiimcr 
(Honorary Treasurer). His Excellency the 
Viceroy is the President. 

The Indian Public BchooU* Conference.'^* 

The conference was founded in 1030. It 
is comr)Osed of the heads of certain institution* 
w’hich set out to give an all-round training 
of the character, emotions and body as well as 
of the mind, under conditions somewhat similar 
to those of the best Public .Schools in England. 
All of the present member- sM:h<jol» are mainly ; 
boarding schools, thougli several of them admit’ 
day-l»oys al.w ; but there is nothing in the rules! 
of the Conference to cx< lude Day School. ! 
Many of the sciiools started life as (.‘hiefs* > 
Colleges, but they have now bound tbemselvcs! 
to abolish soelul exclusiveness as a qualification ’ 


for entrance and all social privileges and dis* 
tlnctions within their walls. 

Members of the Conference meet yearly 
in rotation normally at one another's schools 
and discuss matters of common interset. They 
have, for example, given considerable thought 
to the Cambridge Certificate Examinations 
In India and have helped the Syndicate with 
their advice. They have inaugurated schemes 
for exchange of masters among themselves 
and for possible exchanges with English schools 
after the war ; some of them hope to offer after 
the war a two-year post-matric course of 
Administrative Training to those training to 
manage landed property efficiently ; and they 
have now offered tneir servhses provided their 
standards. are in no way prejudiced, for experi- 
ment and for otlier help in tlie National System 
of Education envisaged by the Central Advisory 
Board. 

The general view's of the Conference on 
education can be found in their Paiuphlet 
The Indian Public School ” (O.IJ.P.). Member- 
ship is at present confined to the following 
schools : — 

The Aitchison College, Lahore ; The Doon 
S<?hool, Dehra Dun : Tiie Daly College, Indore ; 
The Setndia School, Gwalior ; the Eajkumar 
College, Raipur ; The Bajkumar College, 
llajkot ; The Shivaji Military School, Poona. 

It Is ex|>ccted that a number of other schools 
will soon fulfil the necessary conditions and 
will wish to join. Copies of the Objects. Rules, 
and ('onditions of membersbi p of the Conference 
can be obtained frrvm the Hon. 8c<^retary, at 
present the Principal, Hajkumar (.’ollege, 
Itaipur. This year's Chairman Is Mr. C, H. 
Barry, Principal, Aitchison College, 

Lahore. 

Indigenous Education.—Of the 1.5,373,727 
scholars under Instruction in British ilndia 
during 1942-43, 464,693 (552,010 during 1941-42) 
were attending unrecognised institutions, t.e. 
those which do not generally follow the syllabuses 
prescribed by the Education Departments and 
arc inde|>endent of Government control. 
During the year 1942-43, their number fell 
; by 2,457 and their enrolment by 87,317. Out 
I of the total of tiiese institutions, 12,(M>6 were 
intended for male scholars and 3,676 for femal<^ 
scholars. In ail. 843.578 male and 121,115 
female scholars were receiving instruction in 
these institutions. A large majority of these 
Ueholars are Mohammadan.-). 
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BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement initiated In 
England by the late Lord Baden- Powell (the 
Chief Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy is 
Chief Scout for iTidia and the heads of Provinces 
and States are Ciilef Scouts in their own areas. 
The aim of the Association is to develop good 
citizenship among boys by forming their cnarac* 
ter— training them In habits of observation, 
obedience and self-reliance — inculcating loyalty 
and thoughtfulness for others—and teaching 
them services useful to the public and handicrafts 
useful to themselves. The Association is now 
directly affiliated with the Boy Scouts Inter- 
national Bureau. 

INDIAN HBADQUARTEBS. 

Chief Scout for India . — H. E. PloUl-Marshal 
Ihe Kt. Hon’ble Viscount Wavell of Cyrneeia 
hud Winchester, P.o., q.c.b., o.m.b.i., o.u.i.r.. 

O. M.O., M.O. 

Chief Commissioner. — Tlie Eight Hon’ble 
Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru, P.C., K.o.s.i., m.a., 
LL.D., D.O.t., D.Lltt. 

Honorary Tremmr.—IL B. Blomflcld, 

P. il.I.B.A, 

(Jeneral Srrrtfa^tf fot Ind'nt . — Hon, Lieut. Kao 
Kahadur 0. T. J. Thaddaeus, B.A., P.C.o.. 
jk.i.., 

Headquarters Cmmeil for India,'— 

Presideni. — The Oiief Scout for India. 

Chairman — The Chief Commissioner (ex-offlcio). 

5«ere(ary, — The General Secretary (cx-ofBcio). 


Members . — 

a. A. Small, i.E.s., M.A., D.O.O., Ak.L., Assam. 

Rai Bahadur U. N. Ghosh. 

A. S. Khan, i.E.s , Bihar. 

Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, Kt., J.p,, Bombay. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Vivian Bose, Barrister- 
at-Law, C. P. 

F. B. Blonifield, P.u.l.B.A., Delhi. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Alum Khan .31 a., ll.b., 
P.K.s.fN.W.F.P.) 

The Hon’ble Chief Justice Sir Iqbal Ahmad, 
Kt.. D.P. 

W. H. F. Armstrong, c.i.I., M.A., I.B.9. 
(Pun ltd ). 

P. Kuitikridma Metnon, b.a., i.t., d.c.O., 
,vk.i,. tCochiu). 

Rao Bahadur K. P. Naldii, Dewas (Senior). 

Lt. Commander S. I). Pende, M.se., r.i.n.v.r., 
Jaipur, 

Rajkumar Blkram Bahadur Singh, Kbaira- 
garh. 

Sardar D. K. Sen, M.A., B.O.L., Barrister-at* 
Law, Patiala. 

P. Siva Shanker, b.a,, it.B. (Mysore State). 

M, A. McCauliss, m.a. (Kajputana). 

M. K. Zutshi, P.A. (Sirohl), 


The Boy Scouts Assoctation in Indiia^ General Headquarters.— Census 1943. 
grand summary* 



. 



Number of. 


No. of 
Commrs. 
and 

L. A. 
Officers. 

Grand 

No 

NAME. 






total and 
all ranks. 


Clubs, j 

Scouts. 

Rover 

Scouts, 

Scoutm. 



1 

Assam 


9.284 

8,271 

266 

992 

406 

19,210 

2 

Baluchietan 


318 

465 

24 

44 

2 

85i 

3 

Bangalore 


764 

499 

22 

79 

23 

i.;i8*. 

4 

Bengal 


4,852 

8,925 

675 

800 

215 

15.46 8 

6 

Bihar 


3,557 

7,879 

447 

i 628 

622 

18,135 

6 

Bombay 


5,064 

tlO,553 

1 1,325 

866 

127 

17,93c 

7 

Central India 


380 

230 

16 

41 

22 

639 

8 

0. P. dt Bernr 


984 

2,704 

998 

307 

141 

5,134 

9 

Coorg 


54 

278 

. . 



322 

10 

Delhi 


1.122 

1,173 

197 

101 

*' 3S 

2,687 

11 

Eastern States Agency . . 


12.661 

3,522 

24 

IK)7 

237 

17,846 

12 

1 Hyderabad Br. Ad. Areas 


980 

644 

68 

109 

81 

1,839 

13 

Madras 


7,096 

6,539 

S 1,352 

1,189 

13 

16,131 

14 

N. W. F, P. 


3,790 

4,186 

426 

377 

119 

8,898 

1.') 

Orissa 


768 

1,643 

t46,764 

109 

115 

33 

2,66S 

16 

Ihinjab 


47,026 

S 1.143 

4,140 

333 

99,402 

17 

18 

Rajputana . , . . 

Stnd .. 


210 

7,257 

710 

1 t5,962 

65 

S207 

61 

628 

“ 98 

1,046 

14,142 
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The Boy Scouts Aisociotioii in Indlia^ General HeadquarUors. — Census 1943* 
GRAND SUMMARY. 


NTa 

NAME. 

Number of 

■ 

No. of 
Cnmmrs. 
and 

L, A. 
OJ9oen. 

Grahd 
total all 
tanks. 

Cubs. 

Scouts. 

Rover 

Scouts. 

Scouters. 

19 

United Provinces 

14,43S 

tl0,131 

1 950 

1,355 

221 

27,095 

20 

W. I. States Agency . . . . 

97 

794 

65 

30 


986 

21 

AJwar State 

1,035 

646 

138 

111 

31 

1,966 

22 

Baghat State . . . . . . 

50 

72 

. , 

8 

6 

130 

2S 

Barwani State 

425 

457 

25 

17 

6 

980 

24 

Benares State 

98 

232 

. , 

19 

2 

351 

25 

Bharatpur State 

543 

751 

38 

72 

178 

1,582 

26 

Bhopal State . . 


620 


103 

6 

728 

27 

Bnjawar State 

45 

60 


2 

5 

112 

28 

Bundt State 

• • 

489 

. , 

18 

, , 

507 

♦29 

Cambay State 

. 






30 

Chhatarpnr State 

256 

306 

16 

33 

8 

619 

31 

Charkhari State 

54 

146 

5 

8 

5 

218 

*32 

Cochin State , . . . " . . 

1,133 

2,542 

§ 195 

174 

165 

8,209 

33 

Datia 

338 

521 


67 

6 

931 

84 

Dewaa (Sr.) State . . 

101 

205 

18 

23 

3 

350 

35 

Dhar State 

130 

162 

64 

40 

6 

402 

*36 

Dhenkanal State . . 




» •• 



37 

Jaipur State 

4,008 

2,142 

318 

534 

19l 

’ 7,021 

38 

Jamu & Kashmir State . . 

4,589 

8,240 

20 

842 

52 

8,243 

39 

Jasdan State 


ISO 


3 

4 

137 

40 

Jath State 

49 

336 

60 

19 

8 

467 

41 

Jhabna State , . 


64 


4 

1*2 

80 

42 

Jbalawar State , . 


125 


4 

B 

137 

43 

Junagadh State . , 

616 

866 

66 

49 

100 

1,597 

44 

KarautI State 

4f> 

184 

27 

10 

4 

265 

45 

KhUchipur State . . . . * ‘ 

84 

72 

. , 

1 


163 

46 

Kishengarh State . . 

68 

131 


2 


194 

47 

Kolhapur State 

1,889 

2,776 

*187 

160 

108 

6,120 

48 

Kurwai State 

30 

40 


2 

3i 

75 

49 

Kutoh State 

239 

439 

22 

29 

17' 

746 

50 

Merwnr State 

3,374 

2.69S 

62 

416 

' 71 

6,611 

51 

Mewar State 

56 

872 

62 

1 43 


533 

52 

Myaore State 

12,574 

8,834 

1,611 

1 1,437 

75 

24,631 

53 

Nagod State 


82 


6' 

7 

9:> 

64 

Narsingarh State . "j 


80| 


2 

1 

8.3 

56 

Nawranagar State .. 

*102 

698| 

, , 

23 

4 

827 

♦66 

Orchha State . , . . 







67 

Patiala State . « 

*2.891 

‘ 2,752 

’’ 71 

**829 


*6.04:’- 

58 

Pudukkottai State 

158 

338 

303 

64 

12 

870 

59 

Eajgarh State 

330 

44 


80 

4 

40 ^ 

60 

Kamptir State 


, , 

. , 

. , 


. . 

61 ; 

Batiam State , . . , ^ 

*’ 20 

23 

l7 

4 

1 

6 r 

62 

Sailana State . . . , 

36 

42 

16 

4 

fl 

lor 

ea 

Bangil State 

258 

866 

83 

66 


1,2.!3 

64 

Bawantwadi State 


855 


26 



65 

Shabpora State 

24 

50 

, , 

3 

2 

71 

66 

Shrw State .. 

264 

285 

14 

27 

C 

50 :» 

67 

Took State 

37 

100 

18 

6 

17 

r 17^ 

68 

Traranoore State 

1,200 

8,122 

167 

392 

2£ 

\ 4.9 i 3 

69 

Qenorai Headquarietfl 


:• 


•• 

f 

\ 


GRAND TOTAL .. .. 

1,57,741 

1,59,838 

11,»8S 

17,68C 

> 8,671 

1 S,80,2«/l 


t Indadat Sas Booat« also. 

f Iiieltidef EoT«r Sea Scoirt« aiao. Q, T. J. THADDA8US* 

* yiflparea not teoeived. 

«• CocliUi bac boats. OmrtU Secimr^- 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


fturpl Poverty .*~~The otttitandlng feature I 
of lodtau rural eoonomy that fa bound to arreat | 
the attention of any observer la the appalling j 
poverty of the rural population. The various 
estimates, official and non^^official, tlmt have 
been made of the Income per head of population 
In India at various times leave the matter i 
absolutely in no doubt. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimates that the average 
income of an agriculturist in British India does 
not vrork out at a higher figure than Es. 42 a 
year. The vast magnitude of this evil will be 
better realised when w'o take Into account the 
minaiice of the agricultural population in 
. In 1801 , 61 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the country lived on agriculture; this 
percentage rose to 66 In 1901 and to 73 per cent. 
In 1921 ; In 1931 the percentage fell to 67 and 
In 1941 a little^ further lower. The poverty 
of the agriculturist may be due to a variety 
of causes, but It would appear that agriculture 
has In a large measure ceased to be an 
iudustry worked for profit; the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub- 
sistence. The extent of an average liolduig, 
which works out at about 6 acres, for an agricul- 
tural family of 6 persons is too inadequate to 
maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of India’s rural population. Moreover, Indian 
cultivation is in a large measure exposed to 
the vicissitudes of seasons and the vaoabies 
OF Tifl MONSOOi*. In every 6 years there is 
but one good year, one bad year and three 
Iridiffefent years. These unfavourable cqn- 
dltloDS might be mitigated to some extent 
by a well conceived policy of irrigation by the 
State ; but so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country, nbout 16 per cent, only has 
irrigation faniUtlea from rivers, tanks or welts 
while the remaining 84 per cent, depends merely 
on rainfall. Thus the frequency of failure of 
croi)8, owing to drought and floods, frost and 
pests, coupled with the low vitality and high 
moTtailty of the live-stock, render the economic 
poaitlon of the cultivator worse still. The 
inadequacy of the tnbsidlhury ocenpatieBa to 
supplement the slender income from agricul- 
ture contributes further to his extreme 
economic weakness. He has sufficient spare 
time on his hands to devote himself to 
(subsidiary occupations but he has been 
exposed to the full blast of competition of 
forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied In the 
past have suffered largely from, or been wiped 
out by the oompetitlon of machine-made articles. 
He is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of influence of markets both national and inter- 
national and he has neither the orgaufsation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countrlee. Though the 
recent rise in the prices of agricultural products 
has benefited him, his portion remains essen- 
tially weak. In addition to these numerous 
dlffioottlei, the In^ao agrionlturist has another 
serious handicap in this that he Is largely il- 
iterate. The percentage of literacy in India 
Is still very low being only iS per cent and any 


progress in agriculture Is well nigh impossible 
without the background of general education. 
All these factors lead to the most oxitstandlng 
feature of Indian rural economy— the chronic 
and almost hopeless iNPkUTEPjiixss of the 
cultivator. 

Htiral Indebtedness —The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee has estimated that the 
total rural Indebtedness In India is about 
Rs.DOO crores. Though indebtedness of the 
agricultural population has continued from 
oidtimes, it is acknowledged that It has iteen 
considerably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 50 years. This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
jlhlcb has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses. 
A peculiar feature of this indebtedness la 
that tlie debt which remains unpaid during 
the lifetime of the cultivator who contracted 
It passes on as a burden to his heirs, so 
that many agriculturists start their career with 
a heavy burden of ancestral debt which they 
in their turn pass on i^th some further increase 
to their successors. Ignorance and improvidence 
extravagance and conservatism have further 
been held forth as the reasons for the con tinned 
growth of this heavy load. A marriage festival 
in the family tempts him to launch out into 
extravagance while fnneral feasts prove no less 
costly. All these factors — the uneconorffio 
nature of the agricultural Industry, chronic 
and heavy Indebt^ness and illiteracy form a 
thoroughly depressive background of Indian 
rural economy. 

Genesis of the Movetnent.-— Itls no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
template but for bis current agricultural needs 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts. The 
absence of any banking organisation in the 
country-side has driven him into the arms of 
the sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
a very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him. The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
varions devices which Increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force in the vlliage, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
hare subsistence as a reward forall the trouble 
that he ml|ffit take and therefore becoming 
lisUess, lataUitlc and absolutely unprogressive. 

I In 1863 theXimd Improvements Loans Act was 
passed and this was followed in the next year 
b^y the Agriculturists Loan Act enabling 
Qovemment to advance loans repayable by 
easy Instalments and at low rates of interest 
for Improvements and also for current agricul- 
tural needs. In 1898 Sir Frederick Nlcbolsoii 
submitted a report to the Madras Qovemmeut 
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on the possibility of introduclnt; land and agrt- 
cultural banks and the discussion thus initiated 
by him ^vas conttnue<l by Mr. Dupernex of the 
U, P., in his “Peoples Banks for Northern 
India**. The caste system of the Hindus and 
the ideas of common brotherhood among the 
Moeiems were evidences of the T>eoplea* natural 
aptitude for co-operation and the nidhis ot 
Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
this aptitude. The Government of India tn 
1901 appointed a (K>mmlttee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in India and the report of this committee 
resulted in the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act of 1004. The co-operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1004. The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of iiroited 
means and the societies that were to be sorted 
were intended to be small simple credit socleWas 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence in their fellow members which 
are the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide facil- 
ities in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted. The Act intro- 
duced the principle of unlimited liability (or 
rural focletiea. The local Governments wert^ 
empowered to appoint special officers ciUled 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies, whose duty 
it wocld be to register societies fotme<l under 
the Act, to get the accounts of such societies 
audited by a member of tlieir staff and In 
general to see that the societies worked well. 
The seed thus sown has grown to-day In the 
course of 40 years Into a fine tree with twigs 
and branches, spread out in many directions. 
In spite of several weaknesses in the co operative 
movement in India to-day, it la beyond dispute 
that the movement lias been a powerful instni-. 
ment towards the awakening of the country-side 
and h:is led to a steady Improvement in various 
directions of tlie life of the Indian cultivator. 
Moreover, the use of the vote, the elective 
system, self-help, self-reliance, compromises 
gives and tAkes, work on an organised plan, 
refunding of angularities are great Items In the 
training up of a citlsen and the co-operative 
societies have bpen great schools for political 
and civic education. Since the launching of 
the movement in 1904, there have been amend- 
ments of the co-operative law and committees 
and commissions of enquiry to remedy defects 
and to suggest further lines of action. 

Growth of Co-operation.— In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 
grew up very slowly but the growth was consl- 
derabiy acemerated from 1910 and the average 
number of societies from 1910 to 191.5 was about 
12,0fXi. The pace of growth still further milck- 
ened and now there are l,2fi,:io5 agricultural 
societies and 18,819 non-agrJculturai ones. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of Uiese 
societies by provinces. It will appear from the 
table that progress In different parts of India 
has not uniform. Bengal, the Bun Jab, 

the United Provinces, and Madras have the 
largest Mnmber of Socletlet— while the other 


major provinces like Bombay, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces and Assam' show distinctly smaller 
figures. The Punjab with 20,810 societies 
stands first in the number of societies 
(92*4) per one lakh Inhabitants, while Bengal 
which has a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second In that respect with 67*.5. 
The progress in snialjer areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara, must bo regarded as very 
satisfactory in view of their small population, 
since the number of societies per one lakh liihabl- 
tants works out in their case at 160*0 and 127*6 
respectively. It la satisfactory to note that 
the co-onerativc movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States and compared to the total popula- 
tion, Kashmir, Gwalior and Indore lead in this 
matter though the premier States of Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress. Even more instructive are 
the figures In Table 2. The total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of June 1943 at 69 lakhs. Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5, it is clear, 
therefore, that about :H crores of the people 
of India are being served by this move- 
ment. There Is no single movement In the 
country fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
tive movement and there Is no single movement 
with such a largo percentage of the population 
affected by it. Tliough the Punjab leads In 
the number of members of societies, 37*0 per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 33*8, while Madras, Bengal and Sind rank 
thereafter. This shows that the slsc of societies 
varies In different Provinces and that Bombay, 
wliile having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per soefety as 
dtftnpared with tlie other provinces of British 
India. Of the smaller areas, Ooorg takes a 
leading place with 123* 4 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an 
average of 28* h. Membersiiip Is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the proLfess to the Punjab, Bombay, Coorg, 
Travancore and Ajmer-Merwara must be regard- 
ed as distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement. 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- 
ship In the societies Is not an Index of the work 
that is being done and of the benefits which are 
being oonforrod by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected. The societies are predominantly 
I credit organisations or rather small banking 
Institutions and the part that they play can be 
better appreciated from their workuic caqpital 
than from merely the number of members, Jn 
this direction the marvellous progress so tar / 
achieved by the movement should mso be noted. 
From about Its. 68 lakhs, which was the average 
np to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to-day at more than 
Rh. 1,21 ororos. Ills pleasing to note from Table 8 
that this targe sum has been derived mostly from 
non-Qovemment sources. The share capital, 
reserve fund and deposits from mem- 
bers together eontrlbute about Us. 48 crores 
and this is realty owned capital or the members’ 
own money. The provincial or central banks 
and other societies contribute a little leas — 31 
crores while the non-membeti or the outside 
public contribute about 34 crores. This Utter 
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ite^ tthaws to a remarkable extent the growth 
of eabllo confidence In co-oporative institutions 
and; speaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
they; Serve in the banking organisation of the 
country. The distribution of the working 
capital by Provinces and States gives us a fur- 
ther Insight into the progress made in this di- 
rection by the co-operative movement in differ- 
ent parts of India. Bombay nnd Sind lead in 
this respect with 1(14 and 124 annas per head of 
population respectively. The Punjab Is a close 
third with 101. Madras and Bengal fall behind 
with 90 and 55 respectively. Among the smaller 
areas» Goorg comes out first with 196 annas 
per head of population while Ajmer-Merwara 
comeft .second with 107. Of the Indian States, 
Indore takes the first place with 85, while 
Mysore, Baroda and Cochin follow with 60, 71, 
and 58 r^s pectlvely. Bombay stands an easy first 
in the matter of deposits from members which 
amount to over four crores out of a total 
working capital of -2 crores and this is 
one of the best tests of the success of a 
co-operative society. It Is obvious from a 
glance at the figures in the tables that there 
has been very rapid progress in the number 
of societies, in their membership and in the 
working capital of these societies. The Pun- 
jab, generally speaking, leads in many respects 
with Bombay coming close behind. The 
smaller areas and the Indian States have 
also achieved considerable progress though the 
movement there started comparatively later. 
The agricultural societies predominate in all 
the Provinces and States while non-agricultural, 
that is, urban societies show a much slower 
development. While there is much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement in rural and urban areas, It must be 
admitted, however, that merely the figures 
of the number, membership and working capital j 
are not enough to ba.se conclusions upon. But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief component parts of the structure, as it 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement in the country. 

Financial Structure of the Movement.— 
Apart from the coropafatlvely few co-operative 
societies at present working in India for non- 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that 
whether In urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
institution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion to Its members on a co-operative basis.! 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater | 
proportion Is rural. The rural credit society' 
has, for its main purpose, the financing of the 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds. The 
original idea of co-operattve credit lies in making 
available to the neeay the surplus of the well-to- 
do brethren througlt the medium of the society 
but in Indian villages, the well-to-do and the 
needy rather form distinct groups, the former 

{ >iaying or trying to play the sowcar* Thus 
nstead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population or the village, the society 
Is very largely made up of the nij^edy section. 
Even otherwise the slender savings of tlie well- 
to-do would not bo enough to meet the wants 
of the needy and each village society Is not, 
therefore, able to be seif-sufficieiit, making 
available the deposits Its welt-tu-do members 


as loans for the needy ones. Tlie heavy load 
of unproductive debt of the average Indian 
farmer his habit of investing his savings, If any, 
In lands and ornaments, and his Illiteracy 
and consequent lack of the banking habit, 
soon made it apparent that the rural credit 
'societies could not be expected to raise the 
required funds In deposits either from members 
or locally. The question of funds for the working 
of a rural Co-operative Society thus becomes a 
vital question Indeed. Central banks have 
therefore been brought int.o existence at 
the district headquarters in order to raise 
money from towns and make them available 
to the primary rural societies. Followdng 
up the idea further, it has been found neces- 
sary to have a provincial bank at ttie provincial 
headquarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks and to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking institutions. The financial 
structure of the co-operative nmvement is thus 
largely composed of three parts— (i) the Agrlctifl- 
turai Credit Society, (ii) the Central Financing 
Agencies, and (iit) the Provincial Banks. Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 

f ossible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
ndia Co-operative Bank. So far, however, 
such an All-India Bank has not been started 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
an All-India ProvindhU Co-operative Banks' 
Association. 

Agricultural Credit Societies. — The suc- 
cess of these societies Is closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member fs liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his liability is therefore limited ; but in the 
case of agrlcnltural credit societies, the ItablUty 
is unlimited, that is to say, members are jointly 
and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
tor the full amount of the debts incurred by it. 
Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was Imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the societv and had a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited liability Is the great iustrument to 
secure the admission into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited UablUty on all, so that they either 
swim or sink together. To secure success, 
therefore, the proper selection of members is 
of ti\e utmost importance; and it has been 
uafortunatc that in India this has not 
been in practice as well kept in velw 
as it ahouid have been, in the eager desire to 
promote the formation of more and yet more 
sodetios. 

Credit Is a blessing only if turned to prod active 
account ; If used up fur unproductive purposes, 
it is a GUiee. It would enrich the prodiioer 
but it would only Impoverish the roi^mer. 
It la capable of fruitful employment by the 
intelligent but it leaiis the illiterate and the 
ignorant towards perdition. The Indian agrlout- 
turist needs money for productive purposes 
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soel^ M his ourroDt AgrloiUtitral oeeda, land 
Improvement, purchase of stock and imple* 
meats, manures and seeds as also lor unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
weddings and funerals* He thus requires 
credit not only as a produoer but also as a 
ooUsumcr — a producer who hardly makes profits 
from his industry and a consumer who has no 
past savings to enib . him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a perpetual borrower ^ady 
to live fOr to-day and letting to-morrow 
take care of itself. He is besides ignorant and 
iittierate and though sufficiently conversant with 
the' routine of h& industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in bis 
methods. In sUch circumstances, it is 
imperative for the management of the rural 
od-operative society very oarefully to scrutinise 
the loan applications and examine the pnrpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
careftilly that the loan when sanctioned is used 
for the specific purpose. And yet, it is in this 
inspect that tnere is considerable scope for 
Improvement. 

The funds of an agricnltnral credit society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Oovemment and the reserve fond. The Income 
from entrance fees and share capital is small 
compared with the Ifianclal reqnirements of 
the members. The large sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
aeeure on terms offered by it is an Index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has inspired 
and the soundness and the stability of its flnanciai 
position. The Ideal placed before these societies 
is the development of members' deposits to the 
extent of makii^ the society financially self-i 
sufficient. These deposits by members farther 
serve the purpose of stlmnlating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and are, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts arc every- 
where made to encourage them, but the response 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where they form one fifth of the total working i 
capital. Loans from oentral banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management have made it 
po^ible to divert a sabstantial proportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
bad debts and losses on tbe realisatioa of certain 
assets such as by investment depreciation. 
Tbs general practice in regard to the use of 
the reserve fund in the ^^usiness of the 
societies is that it is used as ordinary working 
eap^^, 

Tito funds collected by the agricultural 
societleB in India at present are by no means 
negligible. They aggregate to about 81 orores 
. Their financial position as on the 


of rupees. _ 
fiOth of June 1943 stood thus 


Share capitat 
Beserve and other Funds 
Daposlta .. 


Total Working Capital 


In thousands 
of rupees. 
4.46.24 
8,82,86 
2,64,89 
12,96,08 
29,08,47 


fhe figures show that these tiny agricult^al 
societies in India work with about Es. 16 erwes 
of their own capital (Inolndlng members* deposits 
In this head) as agatpst their outside borrowed 
Capital of abent Es. 13 orores. The obned 
capital was thus about 65*2 per cent, of ihelr 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily Ss yean pass by. 

Cnntml FlnanelnH Agnoolns. — The forma- 
tion Of banks in urban areas oh co-operative 
principles, with the sole object Of raislag funds 
fOr advahoeB to sooietiek having been found 
necessary to place the flnanciai structure of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-operative 
Act of 1904 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-operative Societies Act tl Of that year 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing societies. Soon 
thereafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country, 
especially in the Punjab, Bengal amd the United 
Provinces. The function of these oentral 
societies was not only to supply the required 
capital to the primary societies out also to make 
the surplus resources of some societies available 
for othex societies suffering from a defloisnoy 
of funds and to provide proper guidance and 
inspection over them. On the SOw June 1943 
the number of central banks was 580. 

There are four main sourees from whieh a 
central bank derives Its working capital which 
stood in 1942-43 at 32.8 crorsaj (a) ^rc 
capital. (6) Eeserve, (c) Deposits, (a) Loans. 

The paid up share eapiial and reserves of 
central banks constitute the owned resourcss of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of oentral banks 
in each province. The most usnai proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned rek>nrces In all parts of the country Is 
1 to 8. Deposits from members and non- 
mambsrs oonstitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of centra] banks. The total amount 
of deposits held by central hanks in the year 
1942-43 from IndWidnala and other sourees 
amounted to Es. 16*7 ciores and from primary 
societies to Es. 6 erores. Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, vis., savings and 
fixed. Current deports are not universal but 
confined only to selaoted oentral banks In selected 
areas. The principle usually observed by these 
banks Is not to grant loans to sodeties for periods 
longer than those for which deposlta are avaiiaUe 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the pertoda of depoatts are also oomparmtively 
long. In addition to funds obtalnsd by dapostts, 
central banks raise loans dthsr from outside 
banka, from otlm oentral banka, from ^e local 
provlDdal bank or from Oovernment. The total 
amount of loans held by the eentral banks in 
1942-43 from outside banks, from other co- 
operative banks and from tbs provlnelal banks 
wasEs.fln erorssand from Ooveminent Bs. 66 
lakhs. Central Banka do not dtrsotly borrow 
loans from Oovsmmant ; the oentral banks of 
Indian Statss, excepting Mysore and Baroda and 
Cochin do to a graatsror lesa extent hold loaiif 
from Ctovemment, iridle In Owidlor, loans ffom 





Q^0nim$nt constitute the most Importent 
Iten of th« totftl working cftpital. Borrowings 
trok ouuide banks are generally confined to 
aeoctomodatlon obtained from tbe Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Seenrltles 
or l^mlaaory Nates executed by societies In 
favoor of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latt« In favour of the Imperial Bank. This 
accommodation Is, however, limited and ad* 
vanc^from other Joint stock banks are also now 
rare. The main source of loans is, therefore, the 
provlsdal bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks are generally prohibited 
from kavlng any direct dealings with either the 
Impeital Bank or any other Joint stock bank 
or with one another. This rule is, however, not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras. 
Several central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to be Independent of any outside 
financial assisiauce but they all continue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial hank 
on which they rely for emergencies. 

In the Initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which | 
granted advances to individual shareholders | 
A few of such oentral banks have contmued the ; 
practice and the amount advanced by centra) 
banks to Individual members during the year 
1942-43 was Ks 3 crotes chiefly In Bombay, 
the Punjab and Madras This practice, how- 
ever, is gradually being abandoned as the chief 
function of a central bank is to finance societies 
and to serve as their balancing centre. The 
total advances made by central banks to societtes 
at the end of tbe year 1942-43 amounted to 
over Bs.lS.Ocrores. 

After meeting management expenses the 

S rodts ot oentral banks are distributed as allocs- 
ions to reserves and dividends to shareholders. 
Tim combined net profits of the r>89 central 
banks of the country during the year 1942-43 
amounted to Bs. 45 lakhs on the total working 
capital of Its. 33 orores ; the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 8 to 6 per cent, in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid I 
was 4 per cent, per annum. 

Provincial Co-operativa Bankr.—In India, 
at present, all the major Provinces except the 
Bnlted Provinces have apex banks functioning 
In thorn. There arc anox institutions in twoi 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad,! 
though in the others also there are institutions 
eorrespouding to the apex bank or funotlonlng' 
as Buon. There are 10 such instltatlons in aO 
out of which 8 are in British India and two in 
the Indian States. The constitutions of these 
Instltatlons vary considerably ; but the functions i 
of all these institutions are more or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the' 
oentral tmuks and provinolalisation of finance 
in them. It Is found that in a large majority 
of the apex banks the oonstltntioo is a mixed 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well ae in the dircotorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives! 
of oo-operative sooietlet and central banks 

All apex banks both in British India and in 
the Indian States depend for their working 
capital largely on deposits from the affiliated 
oo-operative aooletlie as alio from the public. 


It is, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
certain scale and In some Provinces the Govern- 
ment of the Province has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources. The period for which deposits are 
accepted determines the maximum period for 
abldi they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, and in every Province the apex 
bank has fixed for Itself a maximum term, 
ieyond which no loans are, in general, 
suiCtloued to the borrowing oiieut. The 
following figures will clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1942-43: — 

Provincial BankSt 1942-43. 


In thousands 

Working Capital — of rupees. 

Share Capital 78,41 

Eeserve and other funds . . . . 1,65,09 

Deposits and loans— 
from individuals .. .. 7,29,12 

from Provinclol and Central 

banks 4,91,76 

from societies 2,30,78 

from Government . . . . 53,90 

Total . .T7,48,06 

fjoawt made during the year to — 

Individuals 8,95,38 

Banks and societies . . . . 6,00,27 

Total . . 9,95,60 

Loane due by — 

Individuals 1,22,93 

Banks and sooletles .• 4,41,16 

Total . . 6,64,09 


While accepting deposits from co-operatlva 
banks and the general public, most of tne apex 
banks have also dealiags In current account 
I with the latter. The Punjab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with individual non- 
members, as it does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex banks 
alK) generally carry on ordinary banking bull- 
nags, such as collecting hundis and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants The provinelal 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long-term debentures. The Bombay 
bank has so far Issued debentures of the value 
of Es. 9*8 lakhs and these debentures are recog- 
nised as a trustee security. ^ The bankat Usdt^ 
has floated debentures of the value of 2 18 lakhs 
on the security of a floating charge of the general 
assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
I issued debentures of the value of 5 lakhs. As 
in every banking Institution, these banks also 
are freouenUy troubled with •urolusw and 
deficits, though at different times In the different 
institutions. There is therefore intertendmg 
of surplus funds between these apex b^lm; 

I and during the period of shortage of funds, 
{deposits ara accepted from surpluslng banks. 
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and tome of them call for epeclal eeaeon deposiU 
aHowlog tavoarable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of ihortMe. The AU-Indla 
Provincial Co-operative Banks' Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surpiusing in the period and by 
correspondence M arrange for inter-provincta) 
bonrowings. 

Ovardues. — Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co-operative 
credit society is undoubtedly the promptness 
in repayment of loans by members and it is In 
this respect that one has to recognise that in 
India the societies have not attained any very 
great measure of success. On the 80th June 
2943f the overdue loans in agricultural societies 


amounted to Ba. P»0S,72,260 as compared 
with Es. 10,01,80,400 the year before; thb 
working capital of the agricultural sooletiin 
was Rs. 29,08,46,001 ; the loans due Vy 
Individuals were Es. 19,07,93,506. The ovfr- 
due loans were therefore 31 per cent, |of 
the working capital and 45 per cent, of me 
total loans due by individuals. The position 
l», however, rendered more serious when oneVe- 
j aliscs that the figures are considerably obscpred 
by book entries and extensions of the dats of 
repayment and in some cases, by the farn^rs* 
borrowing from the tsowrar to pay the society's 
dues and that the percentages represent merely 
an average for all-India. The following table 
shows the position by ditferent provinces os the 
80th June 1943. 


Overdue Loans in Agricultural Soeieiies, 1942-4.3 
(in laklis of rupees.) 


ProvlBce. 

Working 

Capital. 

Ix)an8 due 

by 

individuals. 

Overdue 
loans by 
individuals. 

j Percentage of overdue 

1 loans to 

Working 

capital. 

Loans due. 

Bladras 

6,27 

1 3,64 

i 1,01 

i« 

i 

28 

Bombay 

3.11 

1 2,36 

i 

1 


40 

Sind 

86 

I 

i 36 

42 

75 ■ 

Bengal 

6,06 

I 3,14 

8,09 

61 

90 

Bihar 

1,24 

7H 

TO 

50 


Orissa . . 

50 


on 

50 

74 

Urdted Provinces . . 

1,42 

94 

•>!*, 

38 

28 

Pnn|ab 

5,67 

4.46 

86 

15 

19 

Central Provinces and 






Berar 

62 

46 

21 

34 

46 

Assam 

21 i 

1 

11 

10 

48 

91 

Uirsore 

47 1 

33 

18 i 

! 38 

55 

Baroda 

53 

1 34 

! 

j 11 

18 

Hyderabafi 

93 

61 

:>9 1 

42 * 

m 

Owa^r 

51 

42 

29 j 

57 

69 


49 

34 

13 i 

27 

88 

Travancore 

29 

20 

16 

55 

80 

Indore 

35 

31 j 


. . 


Ottos j 

j 

.5.5 

42 

10 

18 

24 

ToUI . . 1 

20,08 

19,98 

9,09 

31 

4.5 


Tim poeitioa since June 1933 has grown more 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural 
ptoduce and the world crisis and trade dep- 
resston reduced the repaying capacity of 
Itm agricultural borrower considerably and 
InercaMd the terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit so<^ies. This continued growth 
of overdue loans is an ominous portent and 
rofleeli very badly on the soundoess of the co- 


operative structure. The loans having been 
base<l on the basis of the assets of members, the 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond 
dispute; but severe pressure on members and the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
would rdact very seriously l»oth politically and 
eeonomlcaily. The causes that have led to tills 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence 
' of the co-o|>eratlve movement, are chiefiy to be 
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found in not baMng the loans sanctioned on the 
repaying capacity of the borrowing member 
In sanctioning )cmns for unproductive though 
perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes 
or for the redemption of old debts and generally 
in Uie uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry. The loose scrutiny of the purposes 
stated in tlie loan applications and the absence 
of a careful watch on the way the loan Is spent 
by the members, which must be the case where 
almost every ineiiiber Is a borrower or a surety 
to other borrowers and where the societies are 
composed almost wholly of the needy section 
of the village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 
remissness in exerting pressure and in taking 
action against the defaulter, even when he is 
wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
growth of this menace of excessive overdues. 
The central ftnancing agencies are more con-i 
cerned with the assets that in the last resort 
are the security for their lendings and, with 
more funds than they could use, are more eager 
even than tlie Tiegistrar himself for organising 
new credit societies. 

The pewit ion ha^ been cased considerably by 
tlie recent rise in the* prlct^s of agricultural 
I)ro{luc*‘ uv.dcr war conditiom»: but temporary 
relief is ru- solutiojj and care will have to be 
t ikeu til if the earning cipaelty of the agrical 
tiirist is iucrcasdcfl liy linking up credit with 
<‘ 0 -opcrat ivc marketing and by the development 
i*f jiubdilifiiy iiuiiisti ics or)>ecoadury occupations 
for him in his liej^ure. 

Land Mortgage Banks. — The loans advanced 
by co*operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their consti 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only. 
By eoQceotrating upon the growth and multi- 
[•iicatiou td rural credit societies and thus upon 
facilltie.s for short and Intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for Increasing 
the earnings of agiiculturlsta whlcii alone would 
prevent any further Increase In tiielr debts and 
pave the way for the paying off of the old ones. 
It does not seem to lusve been adequately realised 
that tile removal or the lightening of the heavy 
load of Indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy t^rnis on which co-operative 
finance can be made avallalilo, as upon the ascer- 
tainmeiit of the amount of individual Indebt- 
eelness to the AOiccar, uiwu so fully financinvi 
the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to the $owmr any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and tlie household has been met, so tliat this 
»»a\'ing could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
tho start of the movement tliat co-ooeratlve 
credit oouid serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting tills purpose to be regarded as a 
le-dtimato purpose for loans is largely responsible 
f'>r Increasing the load yet further. Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further Increase in the 
burden, though even that in tho pressent state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possl- 
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b!e; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The iovocar, it is 
often forgotten, Is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce aud what he 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make go<^ on the 
threshing floor or in his shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while ttie profits of t he merchant and the retail 
shop-keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar; 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts. 
However, under the circumstances, the clarifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
Important questions of the redemption of old 
debts. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
undertaking legisiatlon to secure, if need be, the 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Bankiog Committee 
would also be an Important step towards libera- 
ting those who liave already given up all their 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, BO that at least they and their heirs could 
•tart with a clean slate. In any case, the need 
for long term loans to the agriculturists for 
land Improvement aud for the redemption of 
old debts seems oi)vlou8, and it has now been 
recognised tliat the time has dome for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks. 

There are three main types of such banks* 
Tlie strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by tlio issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
imyable to bearer. The commercial type 
works for profit and declares divldendg. 
The third type — the quasi co-operative — has a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed wdth share capital and on a limited 
liability basis. The banks organised so far in 
India are, in a sense, of the co-operative type, 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
quasi co-operative variety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non-borrowing 
Individuals for attracting Initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
efflcleut management. 

At present there are 10 co-operative land 
mortgage banks in tho Punjab. Two of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil. Bombay 
hat 17 land mortgage societies ami a Provincial 
Land Mortgage liauk, which have been 
mccessfuny oanying on their business. Bensfai 
has lu, Assam has 4, while Madras has 119 
primary land mortgage banks and a central 
land mortgage bank. It is too early to 
pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks. Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion of ol^ debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
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special eases. The Central Banking Con- 
i&tttee think, however, that for a long time to 
come the resources of these Institutions w^l he 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and Ills bouse from mortgage 
and to pay off his old debts. One feels, however, 
ettremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not be laid on the Intensive and extensive develop- 
ment of agriculture, since as pointed out a^ve, 
unless agricnlture becomes a paying industry, the 
redemption Is impracticable and Illusory, 
hulk of the funds of these banks will hav^to be 
raised by debentures and for these purposes there 
will have to be In the Provinces central land 
mortgage banks as In Madras and in Bombay. 
Government will have also to render assistance 
to these institutions for the success of the 
debenture issue, and its guaranteeing the 
Interest as In the Punjab ought to meet 
all reasonable needs, though in special casai 
there would not bo much hnrm in the Govern- 
ment purchasing debentures of a certain 
value. While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among membera is the 
insistent feature In the case of the unlimited 
liability credit aociety, the Inalsteoce in the 
ease of a land mortgage bank with Itratted 
liability is on the capacity and husloets habits 
of the directorate, in order to ensure sound 
valuation of security, osreful Investigation of 
titles, correct assessment of borrower’s credit 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient 
management of affairs. The recent rise in the 
valne of agriculinral lands has tempted the 
agriculturist to sell off one or more of the plots 
he holds and pay off a large part of bis debts 
to the sctecar and to the litnd Mortgage Bank 
from the price reiUised. so that the business 
of the land mortgage banks has been decreasing 
considerably. This factor with the low yield 
on investments has been causing some anxieties. 


The operations cff the LtuklMeilgege Banks and 
Societies in India during 1942-43 were as undo':— 


Kumber of banks or societies . . . . 271 

Nnmber of memberi . . . . . . 1,19,782 

Share Capital Ks. 49,19,9«7 

Debentures from the public .. „ 3.64,02,555 

Debentures from Government . . „ 7,19,148 

DeposiU 10,99,666 

Beserve and other funds . . „ 23,06,860 

Loans 3,23,60,878 


Working Capital . . . . „ 

Loans made to individuals . . „ 
„ „ I, Banks and Societies,, 

Profit 


7.78,17,964 
36,18,130 
38.48,814 
4,99,266 i 


r *S®Wl?*J**®* Eduottlon and Training.— 

In the Initial stages of the movement, It fell on 
the Begistrar to carry on propaganda and 
organise co-operative societies. For this purpose 
the asslstonoe of noa-offlclal honorary worimM 
was imperative and in the various Provinces 
a hand of such workers waabrought into exist- 
ence, who as honorary organisers of the distriot 
or talnkaa actively ccH>perated with the officials 
in oarrylag on pronaganda, organising new 
•ocietles as a result thereof and looking after 
the societies so startod In some measure. With 
the rapid growth of co-operative soebties, 
however, It was felt that for the farther propa- 
gation of the movement it was desirable to 
carry on work by fhs non-olliolals in a mors 


organised manner and for that purpose oo-opera- 
tlve institutes were started In the various Pro* 
Vinces. In some Provinces, like Bombay, these 
Institutions are mixed institutions with a 
meml^erabip of individual sympathisers and 
workers and of co-operative societies. In 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces, 
Individuals were not admitted as members and 
the institutions became proviaolsi unions of 
co-operative societies. In some Provlnoes, like 
Bihar and Orissa, they became federations of 
oo-oporatf ve societies, while In others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they are known as co-pperative 
organisation societies. Whatever the exact 
form assumed by these provincial Institutions, 
their functions were more or less the same In 
all Provlac.es, oomprlslng propaganda and the 
focussing of non -official co-operative opinion 
on the various problems that confronted 
the movement from time to time. They 
have come to be regarded In an ever Incrots- 
Ing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Begistrar and his staff repre- 
senting the administrative aide performing more 
or less the functions assigned to them under the 
statute, tile provincial bank with the central 
banks and banking unions representing the 
financial side and as such concerned more with 
the financing of the movomeotand the institutes, 
unions, federations or organisation societies 
representing the propagandist aide and as sneb 
concerned more with educating popular opinion 
and representing non-official views to the author- 
Itlea. A few years back, the All-lhdta Co- 
operative Institutes' Association was established, 
with a view to co-ordinate the activities of the 
provincial institutes, to formulate non-offielal 
co-oporutive opinion on important oo-operative 
problems from time to time and to encourage 
the growth of co-operative literature. 

It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
handicaps to the successful working of co-opera- 
tive societies was the ignorance of the members 
and the absence of trained men as office-bearers 
of Booletlcs. Illiteracy of the rural population, 
however, has been found too big a problem for 
these institutes and they have, therefore, at- 
temptedoniy to spread knowledge of oo-operatlon 
and co-operative principles to the members of 
societies and to train up the offioe-bearera in 
various ways. Bducation has that developed 
into an Important fiinctlon of these Institutes. 
In Bombay, the Institute has created a special 
education lioard which maintains oo-operatlve 
schools at different centres and conducts periodi- 
cally trslning classes suitable for different types 
of workers and employees of co-operative 
sodetlos. In the Funiab, however, co-operative 
education has been organised by the Co-operative 
Department, though the Punjab Oo-mratlve 
Union rendartaoiive assistance therein. In Bihar 
and Orissa a permanent Co-operative Training 
Institute hod bean established at Sabour in th* 
Bbagalptir Division which is controlled by n 
governing body which includes the Begtetrar, an J 
a few representatives of the €o-operatlvs Feders- 
tiott. The Training Instliaie bas now been trans- 
ferred to Puss. Madras has organfirnd 6 training 
Institutes. In the U nlted Frovboss, Bengal and 
I the Osntral Provinces, arrangemante for Ce-opers- 
tive training and education have nol yet beenpro- 
perly made, though there also It iatheDepartment 
I aaeiited by the provincial uiUon which mganlse* 
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tbd training The nned for proper co-opcr*| giving It the popular touch it lacks. In recent 

atlve training aiid education has been felt in an years ^ however, the need for tightening official 
increasing degree in recent years and the Contra! control on the Co-operative Societies has been 
Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended felt and Bupervision, audit and training have 
very strongly the establishment of provincial been taken up by the Provincial Co-operative 
co-operative colleges and an All-India Co-opera- Departments more and more and the Provincial 
tive OoUege for the higher training of more Co-operative Institutes and Unions have not 
important officials in the Department, banks or been functioning as actively or profitably 
societies. No action apparently has been taken os the well ordered development or such a 
till now on these recommendations, but there popular movement as the Co-operative Movement 
la no doubt whatever that any torlotts attempt would require, 
at improvement of the co-operative eooietiea 

in the country must include a proper organisation Non-Credit Agricultural Co-operation 

of co-operative education not only for the office- For some years past increasing attention has 
bearers of societies or the managers and Inspect- been directed on other forms of co-operation for 
ors of central and provincial banks but ^so the benefit of the rural population. Credit is 
for the inspectors, auditors and assistant regte- but one of the needs of the cultivator ; its organi- 
trars of the co-operative departments. The sation through co-operation touches hut the 
Government of India have for the last few fringe of the problem; and different provinces 
years placed at the disposal of each of the have been experimenting upon the application 
Provincial QovemmenU about one lakh of of co-operative organisation to meet his different 
rupees which were being devoted a better non-credit needs. The problems of irrigation, 
organisation of Co-operative training and consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
ednoatlon for the staff of the co-operative fencing, cattle Insurance, dairying and supply 
depart.ments as also of other insHtutions. of agricultural requisites and above all the 

In some Provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar marketing of agricultnral produce have been 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation therefore engaging the attention of co-operators 
has been actively associated In discharging the and societies for thew purposes have been 
Beglstrar’s statutory function of the audit of established here and there and have been working 
softies and the Second AU-Indla Co-operatlvt with varying success. In a land of Ignorant and 
InstHutes* Couference held at Hyderabad Illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
(Deccan) InlWl also expressed an opinion that to adopt the rule of one village, one society ; 
the Ilegietrar's etatotory obligation in this but the complexities of the non-credit forms of 
matter could be discharged by a system of co-operation have induced the authorities to 
licensing end that audit should be a function avoid the multi-purpose or general society 
entrusted to the provincial unions or federations, and to favour the single purpose society, and we 
If this Idea of a uniform system of audit through have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
the provincial unions be accepted, it will uatu- being viewed as one person with a bundls of 
rally follow that 'they will also have to assume needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
the responsibility for supervision of the oo- separately. A single society trying to meet all 
operative societies. The departmental audit tl^ needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
or Inspection by the central banks cannot sowcar on all fronts and would become a live 
dispense with the need of careful aapervision, force in the village which would tend to promote 
which to be effective must be from within and the ideal embodtsd In the famous phrase: 
the provincial federation or union is obviously Better living, better farming and better 
the beat agency for this friendly and efficient bueiness. However, co-operative opinion in 
supervision. The combination of the functions India is fast coming to accept the wisdom 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the of this and discard the theory of almost 
All-Xndla Conference and endarted by the Central water-tight compartments. The agricultural 
Banking Enquiry Cpramittee would mean non-credit societies In India on the 30th 
Improved efficient in the worMng of the move- June 1043 were 15,390 distributed as 
ment while de-offlciallsing it ransiderably and under : — 

yon-Cndit AfriffuUural Soeieiiei, 1042-43. 
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Of these the most importmt are the marketing 
societies partictilarly for the sale of cotton hi 
Bombay, and the consolidation holdings and 
better living societies in the Punjab. 

Marketing Societies. —Marketing of Agrlcnl- 
tural produce is the real crux of the whole 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and 
as group marketing is always morecflcctive than 
Individual marketing especially in India where 
the individual producer is Illiterate and consti- 
tutes a small unit, co-operative marketing has 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable 
ideals to work for. It is only the complexity 
of the working of co-operative sale societies, 
the difficulty of pro^dcllng for marketing tinance, 
the lark of expert knowledge on the part of 
eo-operative officials and the lack of godown 
and storage facilities that have prevente<l the 
rapid multiplication of sale societies and their 
eflident working. It is really in the develop- 
ment of this form of co-operative eiTort tiiat 
ultimate success must be sought for in India, 
for credit alone could never bring comfort. 
Where it has been tried with success, the results 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members. 
The tremendous hca<iway matie in European 
countries like Denmark and In the United States 
of America in co-operative marketing organisa- 
tion and the successful examples of the cotton 
sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention 
and Invite concentration on the co-operative 
organisation of agricultural marketing. The 
Jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not 
met with succea.s, It is true ; but the cotton 
grower in Gujarat and the B<'»mbay Karnatak 
has reaped considerable benefit ft(un the cotton 
sale societies. Absence of fraud in welghment, 
adequate and high prices, insurance of the 
prodace against risks of fire, prompt payment i 
of sale proceeds, financial accommodation till the 

S roduce Is sold, Information of dally price 
nctuatlons in the Borai»ay market, supply of 
gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonws 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agrlcuh 
fenrlst, wlm was otherwise at the mercy of 
the odafya or worse stili of his village gowcar. 
The cotton sale societies of Surat have 
recently combined in a federation wldch 
has taken over the co-operative ginning factory 
aireatly started by the members. A few societies 
for the sale of other articles Iiave also been 
organised in Bombay, such as jaggerj^ tobacco, 
chillies, paddy, onions and aredinut. Bengal 
has several Jute sale societies with a Jute Whole- 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sate societlc.*^ 
with a sale depot in Calcutta, Iho Punjab 
has several commission shops which provide 
storage faclUtles so tiiat the grower could wait 
for better prices, but which sell to local mer- 
chants yet, rather than to the mercliants at the 
port. Madras has a number of sale societies, 
bat their transactions are small and they have 
not yet made much progress. Kecentiy pro- 
vincial co-operative marketing societies liavc 
IjMceu started with government encouragement 
and assistance in Madras and Bombay, the 
results of the working of which will bo watched 
with great Inter^t by co operators all over the 
country. Both Uiese Swrieties have been 
rendering useful serHce to the country by 
undertaking on l^eholf of Ooventment work in 
oonnection with food dlntrilmtlon and rationing. 

Consolklatloii of Holdings.--»The law of 
primogeniture, by whirdi the eldest son alone 


succeeds to the property of his ancestor and, 
which is in force in some European countries 
does not obtain in India. Baoli heir is given a 
proportionate share of each item of the inherited 
property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 
to his portion. The result Is that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller sliares of 
his land but inherit that land broken up into 
siuaHer and smaller plots. This contlnuoui 
partition of each field amongst heirs leads te 
fragmentation, which it aocentnatod by the 
expansion of cultivation, irregularly over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
of families In default of direct heirs and the 
division of their property amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the joint family system and the custom 
of cultivation in common. 

The disadvantages of fragmentation are 
obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation iwlng so excessive as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, and another part 
is lost in boundaries. Fragmentation involves 
endless wasU^ of time, money and effort ; It res- 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve- 
ment : it prevents him from adopting scientific 
methods of cultivation : it discourages him from 
carrying out intensive cultivation; it enforces 
uniformity of cropping, and especially restricts 
the growing of fodder crops in the period during 
which cattle are usually .sent out to graze on the 
fields. The economic' loss due to this system 
can bo easily Imagined, and the only solution is 
consolidation of holding.^. This most dlfllcult, 
important and inberesting experiment originated 
In the Punjab in the year 1020. The procedure 
adopted in estubltshlng a Co-operative Consolida- 
tion of Holdings Society is to call together all 
persons directly Interested In land in a given 
village, persuade them to accept the by-laws 
whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
approve a method of repartition, and then carry 
out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
such a manner that no single individual might 
have any grievance. As the result of patient 
work which has now extended over 20 shears, 
soiuo very striking results have l>een achieved 
and the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
Important agricultural reform. It U steadily 
gaining in popularity, and, as more staff Is trained 
and the people become b tter educated to the 
advantages of the system, the figures for the area 
consolidated are mounting up year by year. 
This work l>egan in 1P20-21 and in 10 years 
since then, 263.402 acres were consolidated by 
tbn end of July 1930, out of the whole 
cultivable area of about 80 millions, at an 
average cost of Rs. 2-5 i)er acre. 

In the Central ^Provinces some success in 
consolidation has lieen achieved in the Ohattis- 
garh Division where scattered holdings are 
particularly common and it is not rare to see 10 
acres broken Into 40 plots. The l/ocat Oovern- 
ment found tt desirable to resort to legislation 
and passed the Central Brovtnees Consolidation 
of Holdings Art in 1D2S. Any two or more 
permanent holders in a village holding together 
not less than a certain minimum presorlbod ares 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of their 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act 
Is that it gives power to a proportion^ not lobii 
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thft.n one-half of the permanent right-holders, 
holding not less than two-thirds of the occupied 
area in a village, to agree to the preparation of a 
scheme of consolidation, which scheme, when 
confirmed, becomes binding on all the permanent 
right-holders in the village and their successors 
in interest. 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced In the 
Le^lative Council in 1828 to deal with certain 
features of the problem. When this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and It had to be ultimately dropped. 

There are II societies for consolidation ol 
holdings in the United Provinces, and 11 In the 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model. 

Rural Reconstruction. — One of the main 
reasons why the achievements of the co-operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers lies In the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and It is 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies 
bound up with general rural development and 
progress. So long as agriculturists remain 
steeped in lltUeracy and Ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelessly Indebted, have a fatalistic 
and Itstiesa outlook 011 life and have an extremely 
low standard of living, oarrying on agriculture 
with simple tools and Implements In nmre or 
less a primitive fashion, no great approach to 
the Ideals and ths goal of the co-operative and 
ail other rural uiovements Is possible. The 
co-oporatlve movement itself is indeed a great 
experiment In rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman — dalal and the mer- 
chant ; but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with but half -hearth attempts 
for the co-operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu- 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical 
and social sides of village life explain very 
clearly why the acldevements of the movement 
during the last 4u years have fallen far short 
of Its objective. Aural reconstruction hat, 
however, of late years claimed an increasing 
amount of attention ; but so far attempts on a 
mass scale liave not been made ; what naa been 
done has been Individual efl!ort — the efforts of 
individuals fired by the impulse of social servlet 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise their oppor- 
tuntUes to the best advanti^e by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk. The 
best known of such centres it at Qurgaon In the 
Punjab. The work done there covers educaUon, 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of 
agriculture, female education and maternity 
welfare. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the 
local Government carried on similar work from 
November 1928. The later pari of 1833 saw a 
considerable impetus imports to the cause of 
rural reconstruction i n India. ‘His Bgcellency Sir 
Frederick Sykes/ the then Governor of Bombay, 
conoentrated on village uplift and carried on an 
iateneive propaganda in tliat behalf which has 
led to the formulatloh ot a echeme wbeTei>y the 
work it being carried on eameetlyby Dletdct 
Oommltteefi under the guidance ot the District! 


Collectors, the work being co-ordinated by Divi- 
sional officers. The Punjab hat appointed 
Brayue of Gurgaon fame as Commissioner 
for Aural Aeconstructiou and Bengal has made a 
similar appointment, and it appears that all 
Provincial Governments are devoting consider- 
able tlmught to this very Important work. 

Better Living Societtes.~~The Punjab has 
been responsible for introducing this very desir- 
able type of co-operative society to promote 
better living among its members. There are more 
than SOO such societies in that province and 
they have been doing quite important work in 
their own way. The societies do not collect 
any levy from their members, except the small 
entrance fee and they lay down a programme of 
work and make rules for carrying it out from 
year to year, violation of which is punishable 
j with fine under the by-laws. Though these 
I societies in the first Instance have for their 
object the curtailment of ruinous expenditure 
on marriages and other social occasions, they 
have also helped In various other matters ; so 
that apart from saving to their memi)er8 thou- 
sands of rupees each year, they are contributing 
to the general village uplift in some measure. 
Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
and swept thp ylilage lands, some have promoted 
sanitation, '‘Iroine nave induced the villagers 
to improve ventilation In their houses, some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
tome have arranged that all manure should be 
pitted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
jewellery, and some have stopped waste on farms. 
Thus In a variety of ways these societies generally 
liave been great factors In the improvement of 
conditions In the life of the village. It Is 
earnestly hoped that such better living societies 
will be started In large numbers In the various 
provinces of India or better stlil that the co- 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function performed by these 
societies and that the terra better living be 
given as wide a connotation as possible so that 
the co-operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift, as well as its own 
soonoralc objective of strengthening the position 
cl the agriculturist. 

Urban Credit Soeieties. — While the chief 
objective of the co-operative movement was 
from the first to do service to the rural popula- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1804 permitted two classes of societies, — ^rural 
and urban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the co-operative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also. At present 
there are In ail 18,Si)2 non-agrloultural societies 
with a membership of 22,45,78;). Of these, 
7,093 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes. 

An important class of the urban population 
Is that of the merchants and traders, and though 
the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
developed In India is quite well suited In many 
riHipects for them, from the point of view of the 
small trader, it is co-operstlve banking that is 
obviously wanted. The Importance of People’s 
Co-opemttve Beuk promoted for the benefit 
ot urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed Is, tnerefore, very great, for the finance 
ot smalt merchants, artisans and craftsmen for 
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the •timolation of trade and indUBtrie^ in and 
around district and tatuka towns. The principal 
boslnsM of these banks is shorirterm credit and 
In this respect they resemble t^he ordinary 
eommerolal banks. In the absence of any 
Indostrial co-operatire bank, it Is also for the 

« s* bank to finance small industrialist^^ 
»lp the dsTelopment of cottage industries, 
which still play a vary considerable part in the 
Industrial economy of India. Another very 
important function which falls to peoples' banks 
is the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the field to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the Internal trade of the country. 
It is only, however, in the Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencies that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples* banks. In 
Madras there are i,17Q non-agrlcultural credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples' 
banks. The Punjab has 1,088 unlimited 
Uabiilty societies and only 227 with limited 
liability. Even here we hardly find any develop* 
ment of real peoples' banks. In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
582 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more important of them 
are salary earners' credit societies. Some of 
the divisions especially the Chlttationg divisions 
tgive several big concerns, however, working 
on sound lines. The question of starting 
Peoples' Banks In Bihar and Orl^’in hat not yet 
been seriously taken in hand. In the Bombay 
PrMldency, institutions with a working capital 
of Ks. 20.000 and more are classed as uiban 
banks. Since 1922 co-operators in this Presi* 
desey have been very keen on having a full* 
fledged peoples' bank in every taluka town, 
lor It has been realised thst with the proper 
development of urban co-operative banking, 
there is no doubt that the various units wH) 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and oo-ordioated 
and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of Inland trading agencies ; 
Peoples* banks are a repo!»ltory of peoples 
savings, a nucloos for oo-oparative activity and 
an iustitotton giving faofUtles for Internal remit- 
tance and it is quite necessary therefore that 
their share d^ltal must be pretty large. In 
the Bombay jnovlnoe on the 30th June 1940 
there were 181 urban banks most of which are 
fairly suoeewfol. The total memberthip was 
210,460, the working capital was Bi. 5,07,51,125 
and the reserve fund amounted to Rt. 69,25,640. 
It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banldng ^s been a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the eo* 
operativs movement in India and other pro vineet 
mfgbt well follow Bombay's example In this 
dlreetlon. 

An Important variant of the urban oo-operatl ve 
society ic the Thrift Secieky. The system 
adopted is to ooUeet refolar savings svsry montii 
for a oontiuiurai psrlod of two to four years, 
iavett tbs eollecisd amount to the best ad vantage 
and pay back to thesttbserlber his amount at the 
and of thaterm with Interest. In many societies, 
loans are advaneed also but not exceeding a 
erirtaln fixed nroportloti,usuaUy f ofthe deposits. 
The Punjab has more than 1,000 such socletief 
and the bulk of the members are school msstem. 
Hfetre are over 125 thrift sodeUes lor wom«B 


only having a membership of more than 2,000. 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has a few also, llecently however. 
Life Imnraiiee Societies have been started 
In Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 largely 
through the eflorta of IHwan Bahadur H. L. 
Kaji and for a few montlis worked > as 
a provident society only, ttsuing poUeies of 
Rs,l50 to Rs.SOO and that too without medical 
examination, the idea being to bring life in- 
suranoo within easy reach of the small man 
In the village as fn the town. It has no stiare 
capital and works on a mutual basis. It has 
now, however, widened its scope and has been 
writing poilciea for larger amounts under its 
ordinary branch. It has by now written a 
business of over two crores. The Bengal 
society has had to seek amalgamation with a 
joint stock insurance com puny, while the Madras 
society — the South India Co-operative Insurance 
Society — started vigorously os a full fledged 
life insuranbe society with share capital and com- 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of over 118.31 crores. 

Review. — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations whicli were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1 9 1 2. Tills Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorised the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes other tlAn 
.credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the liability lor the arbitrary 
one Into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 

In 1914 the Government of fndla reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a cliange in the policy regarding 
U)e grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural ones in order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcars. 
in 1914 , the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation was apmdnted and its teport In 1015 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment o* loans was Insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the Ideal 
of co-operation were sought to be climiimied. 
From this time onwards the sliare of non-offioiait 
In the movement assumed InoreMing Importance 
and it came to be realised that for the success 
of the movement, deofficialtzing o! the same was 
neceseary. The Government of India Act of 1919 
made oo-operatlon a provincial transferred snb- 
ject and the local Qovemmenis were talt free to 
adapt the 1912 Act to their own requirements. 

Ths steady growth of the Ceiitrnl Floaneiiig 
Agonclts relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matter 
ta the development of co-operation : but propa- 
ganda still remained the function of the Registrar 
and his staff, paid or lionorarv, and It was 
perceived that non-official Instliutlons ihonld 
be established to )»ke ovar this function from 
oAeSal hands. Accordingly Co*oimrfltlv« 
laatltutts were started in various Proviooes, 
in some cases as unitary sooteties reaching down 
to the village through thrir bfinohss Iti the 
dlvlslonf ana the dlstiiet, in other oaset ai a 
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fedeTiktton or union more or less complete of the 
primary Bocietlea. The part these non-ofiiclal 
bodies began to play henc^orth became lacreas* 
ingiy Important, some adding to the primary 
loii^on of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit. 

The steady progress of the movement — some- 
times even too rapid — (or nearly 20 years, 
ho#e ver, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative cnedlt necessarily confined Itself to 
snort-term loans. It was In the Punjab that 
the first Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank was 
started at Jhang^ in 1020. Soon after erther 
provinces also followed suit. 


has been successfully attemptid through co- 
operation. In the non-agrlcaltura] non-credit 
sphere^ a still smaller headway has been made. 
There are a number of bousing societies especiaUy 
In Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans 
societies and unskilled labour societies In Madras. 
|lt may be noted that on the agricultural tide 
oo-operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non-cre die side the coniumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre process. It is 
true that the extraordinary circninstanees 
created by the War have led to the problem 
of food Distribution and systems of rationing 
and to the subsequent formation of a large 
number of consumers' store societies. But it 
is very doubtful how far these Societies will 
continue their work when normal times return. 


While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that flaancially the situation 
wag worsening. I^faults In repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry were instl* 
tutedtn various Provinces. The Central Provinces 
thought it necessary to have such a eommlltet 
In 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1&23. A few years after 
the Oak den Committee mffde similar inquiries 
for the U. P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma. 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in their rcsiiectlve provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolldatioit 
and rectification of the co-operative credit 
orgauiaation and the extension of the non-credit 
slue of agrictiliural oo-operation. The powete 
conferred upon the T^ocal Ooverument by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far In but few Provinces such ai 
Bombay, Bengal. Burma, Madras, Bihar and 
Orissa. Bomi>ay pa«?Hul the Co-<oiierattve 
Societies' Act of !92S iuoorTK>rating the 
suggestions made from time to time for the 
amendment of tlie previous AU-lndia Act. 
This new Act made the object of th® movement 
still wider than that of its predwiesaor and Us 
preamble refers to " better living, better business 
and better methods of production" as the aim 
of the movement. The chief features of the! 
Bombay Act of 1025 are the adoption of a 
scientific system of claasifteation of societies, the 
improvement of the procedime for liquidation 
of cancelled societies, the extension of siimmary 
powers of recovery to the awards of arbitrators 
and the provision of penalties against specified 
offences. The Burma Act came Into force in 
1027 and the Madras act in .Tnly 1922. Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa iiave also now ]>assed similar 
Oo-operative Acts of their own. The progress 
of tlio movement in forms other than cre<Ut 
hag not been very remarkable and credit 
Hoidetlos still predomUmte, esi)pcially the 
Agricultural Credit Societies. 

The nen-credit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the oredlt but 
the former U slowly gathering force fn the ehape 
of tale eocletioe for cotton in Karnatak, Oujarat 
and Khandcth, cattle tosuranoe eooletiet in 
Burma and irrigation societies in. Bengal and the 
fioothem Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
Perhaps the most remarkable Inetance of the 
Aon-oredit movement In India la to be found 
la the Punjab where consoUdatton of holdlagt 


In 1926, the fioyoZ CommUHon on Agriculture 
was appointed and co-operation formed only a 
part — though an important one — of its extensive 
enquiry. Since then, in consequence of the 
ap^intmont of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central uniting Inquiry CommiUee 
the co-operative m&vement in the different 
provinces has been further surveyed. But the 
provincial committees, for obvious reasons, 
confined their inquiries to banking in relation to 
agriculture, small industries and trade. Thus 
only those aspects of the co-operative movement 
which have an intimate bearing on the credit 
needs of the population and the development of 
banking facilities have been examined, while the 
need for separate enquiries Into the whole move- 
ment in the different provinces of the lines of 
those undertaken Jn C.F., U.P. and Madras and 
emphasised by the Royal Commis.sion on 
Agriculture is still to be met. Bihar and Orissa 
recently got its movement examined by a 
committee ; Mysore and Trayancore followed 
suit. The Government of Bombay convened 
in June 1933 a Round Table Conference of official 
and non-official Co-operators to dlscu8.s the pro- 
blems that confronted the Movement in Bombay. 
As a result of this Conference, three Committees 
were appointed, one to examine the system of 
snpervlaton over Co-operative societlee by the 
Supervising Unions in the Presidency, another 
to report on the best way to help the agriculturlste 
in tneee times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative Imsis. These Committees have 
submitted their reports, their recommendations 
have led to a tigutening up of supervision, 
an extension of land mortgage banking and 
efforts to meet the growth of overdue loans. 

A few years back, the Government of Bombay 
appoint.cd a small committee to inquire into the 
co-operative movement and to suggest how 
effective action could be taken to improve, ext end 
and strengthen the movement. The report lias 
lieen submitted and the one welcome feature of 
the suggestions is the adoption of the multiple 
society as the primary unit in villages suggested 
by us for years and advocated strongly by the 
Agricultural Oiodlt Department of the Reserve 
Bank of India. The reconstruction of the 
primary societies on these lines will be a great 
step la the right direction but cannot yield 
the fidlest benefit unless the curse of illiteracy' 
land ignorance is removed or mitigated by a 
> strong drive for adult education in rural areas. 



4 o 8 Co-operaiion in Indian States 


The growing (Ufflcultiee of the Oo-operative 
Movement tliroughout India in time* of 
unprecedented depression led the Govemment 
of India to hold an All*lndia Co<operat!ve 
C^onference at New Delhi on the 29Ui January 
1934. In December 1939 and 1939, other Ck»n- 
ferences of Begietrare met at Delhi and 
discussed ths^sltiiation further. 

It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow in Introducing the co^opera* 
tive movement within their limits, and the 
movement in some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made consider* 
able progress, more or less on the tame lines as 
those followed in the oeighbouiing British 
Indian Provinces. 

The landmarks in the history of tbeco-opersv 
tive movement in India are; the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 ; the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1012 ; the Maclagan Committee 
Beport, 1916 ; the provinclalisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 ; the estabiishment of Institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda ; the 
Oomraittees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces; provincial 
legislation; the Beport of the Boy al Commission 
on Agrionltiire, 1028 ; Beports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931 ; and marketing surveys, <iebt 
conciliation schemes, land mortgage banking 
and organisation of provincial marketlug 
societies. 

The movement ha< thus developed rapidly 
and the stages of its evolutioii may be briefly 
summarised ai— agricultural credit ; urban 
credit; central credit organisations; a;MX co- 
operative banks ; propaganda by non-omcials ; 
non-fredit agricultural co-operation ; urban 
co-operative banking ; long-term loans and debt 
redemption schemes; land mortgage banks; 
co-operative education ; rectlflcation and cousoil- 
datlon of the credit movement ; organisation of 
snptrvislon over primary societies and rural 
reconstruction ; and co-operative marketing. 

In recent j^ears, the Provincial Governments 
Itave been seriously undertaking programmes In 
the interests of the agricylturists. Money- 


lenders* bills have been passed to restrict the 
evils of usury and debt legislation has been or is 
beina passed in Madras, Central Provhices, 
Bombay and a few other provinces so as to reduce 
agricultural debt and to bring It within the 
repaying capacity of the debtor. The strengthen- 
ing ana reorientation of the co-operative 
movement has also been taken earnestly In band, 
which would by the conversion of the credit 
primaries into multi-purpose societies, by or- 
ganising co-operative sale of agricultural produce 
and by promoting secondary occupations lot the 
agriculturists on a co-operative basis, change the 
whole emphasis of the movement from merely 
credit to the entire ueeds of the rural population. 
Active mass-scale elTorts at rural reconstruotiou 
and at increasing the earnings of agriculturists 
represent the keynote of. the present day trend 
of the Co-operative Movement. 

The titanic struggle in which the forces of 
barbarism have drawn the Empire has led to 
concentration on war effort increasingly in this 
country on the part both of officials and non- 
officials, and the drive that was taken earnestly 
in hand a few years back towards the village 
and its problems and towards a reorientation 
and expansion of the Co-operative movement 
now lacks force. But the same forces are 
[leading to an ever increasing industrialisation 
i of India and an ever decreasing dependence of 
her increasing population on agriculture. Already 
with the end of the War in Europe, the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provincial Govenimcnts 
are increasingly busy with formulating plans and 
policies of post-war recoiistnictlon and it is of 
Interest to note that Co operation looms large in 
these plans and policies. Developments in co- 
operative marketing and rural indusfrie.s ran be 
expected at an early date and co operation, 
though more xontroUed by Govemment than 
over before, will be the uccepJed organisation 
for schemes of rural bettfimert. An important 
land mark in the history of the Co-operative 
Movement is the appointment of a Co-operative 
Planning ( omralttee composed of senior Begls- 
trars and well-known non -official Co-operators 
and the report of this Committee is expected to 
lay down tne lines and principles of Co-opera- 
tive development in India for the next few 
decades. 
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TA6L1 No. 4. 

Operations of Co>(yptfiUive Soeielie$t 

(In Thousands of Eupees) 


i 

Provincial 

Banks. 

Central 

Banks. 

Land 

Mortgage ] 
Banks andi 
Societies. 

Agricultural 

Societies. 

Non>Agri* 

cultural 

Societies. 

Credit. 

Non- , 
Credit. 

1 

Credit. 

i 

Non- 

Credit. 

j 

Numb<"r 

10 

580 

271 

1,10,635 

j 16,399 

7,093 

11,700 

j 

Working Capital i— i 








Share Capita) 

78,41 

2,70,19 

40,20 

4,45,24 

7,2 

7,75 

I^oans and deposits held 








from— 








Members 



--.J 

1,52,34 

10,69,77 


y7.2l>,l2 

16,7^87 

1 3,77, 62*-^ 


... 



Xon^Members 

J 


1 




Societies 

2,3h.78 

4,05,48 

lo . .J 

ii,r>9 

0 

:i,64 









Provincial or Central Banksi 

4.91,76 

3,10,00 

J l| 

12,74,52 


Government 

! 53,90 

66,10 

7,19 

9,87 

44,39 

Reserve and other Funds. . 

‘ 1,55,00 

4,67.23 

23,07 

8.8i 

2,30 ! 

4,64,48 

Total . . 

17,48,06 

32,84,81 

7,78,18 

20,08,47 

33,94,80 

Loans made during the year 

1 







to— 








Individuals.. 

3,05,33 

3,n,70 

30,18 

10,82,28 

14,73,00 

Banks and Societies 

C,<0,27 

1 7,0.5,20 

88,40 

2.,2; 

i,03 

1.84,76 

Loans due by — 








Individuals.. 

1,22,03 

1 10,05 

3,57,96 

19,57,94 

18,24.27 

Of which overdue . . 

.... 

.... 

7,17 

0,08,72 

2,60,72 

Banks and Societies 

4,41,16 

17,81,16 

2,96,26 

1,60,31 

1,34,08 

Proftts 

S,4I 

45,03 

4,09 

72,89 

88.83 


•Including Es. 8, €4*02,555 as dehentnres. 


Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AQKIOtJLtCBAL AND HORTIODITOKAI SOCIETY 
(The Eoyal) oi India (Calcutta). — Founded 
1820 l a ClasB, Annual subscription Ra. 35. En- 
trance fee lU. 8. B Class. Annual subscription 
Rs. 15. Secretary : S. Percy* Lancaster, F.T..8,, 
y.B.tt.8., M.R.A.8., 1, Alipore Iload, Aliporc. 

AORI-HORTICnx.TURAI» SOCIETY OI MADRAS — 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members In ("lass A Its. 7, in Class B Ha. 3, 
President: H, E. The Governor of Madras. 
Chairman: K, M. Cawme, o.i.E., l.c.s.; Hon. 
Secretary: The Hon'ble Mr. Jimthe S., Wads- 
worth, Ilan. Treasurer: K. S.‘ liaja- 

gopala Iyengar. I 

anthroiotxxiical Society op Bombay.— 
Founded 1880, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropoiocleal research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world; to hold mcetingf 
for reading and discussing papers; and to 
publish a journal containing the transactions 
of the Society, Annual subscription Its. 10. 
President'. Prof. G. S. Ghuryc, m.a., ph.D. ; I 
Hon. Secretary'. Prof. K. T. Merchant, m.a., 
LL.B., B.ac. (Kcon.). Office Address : C/o 
K. It. Cama Oriental Inslitiite Building, 
130, Apollo Street, Bombay. 1 

Benares Mathematicai. SooiktY,— F ounded I 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion i 
of research in the various branches of Pure j 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History' 
of Maiheinatics. It conducts a journal en- 1 
titled The Proceedings of the Itenarcs Ma- 1 
thematicMl Society, in which original papers 
on Mathematics are published, and maintains 
a library. It puMished 21 volumes of The 
Proceetiings and 12 books. There are about 
100 members from all parts of India. Admis- 
sion fe,e Rs. 10. Annual subscription Rs. C 
(Resident members) and Rs. 5 (non-resident 
members). President : Prof. A. C. Banerji, 
I.E.a. ; Secretarf/ : Prof. Chandl Prasad, m.a., 
B.so. ; Editor : Hr. A. N. Singh, D.sc. ; Trea- 
surer ; Dr. R. S. Verraa, l>. sc. Address : 22, 
Senpura, Benares C’ity. 

nUANDARKAR ORIENTAE RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 
Poona. — The Institute was inaugurated on ^ 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late I 
Sir R. O. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. | 
Lord Willingdon, who becanre its first Presi-! 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- i 
tloRt of texts and original works bearing on i 
Oriental antiquities, to provide an up-to-i 
date Oriental library, to train students in; 
the methods of research end to act as an 
information bureau on all points oounected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir K. 0. Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after his demise handed over by his executors 
to the Institute, and Is now located In the 
Central Ball of the Institute. Since the 'let 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 menu* 
scripts formerly accommodated in the Deccan 


College, together wltha maintenance grant of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs. 10,000 
a year for the publication of the B. S. S. and 
The Government Oriental Series. The Insti- 
tute has also started a series called the Bhan- 
(larkar Oriental Series in which tliree works have 
been already published and some others have 
been undertaken. The Institute has under- 
taken to edit Mahabharata critically at the 
Initiation of the Raja of Aundh who has pro- 
mh;ed a total grant of lls. one lakh for that 
purpose. T)r. V. S.' Sukthankar was the 
General JLdltor of the Mahabharata up to 2l8t 
January 1043 the date of his unfortunate 
demlHC. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar has now 
been appolfited General Editor. Grants 
are being received from the Government 
of India (Rs. 4,000 a year), the University 
of lioinhay (Rs. 3,000 a year) and the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay (Rs. 6,000 a year), Madras, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), Baroda and Mysore aa 
well as from several Southern Mahratta States. 
Recently the Government of D. H. The 
Malmraja Scindia of Gw’alior sanctioned 
Rs. 25,(K)0 for the Mahabharata w’ork at 
the rate of Rs.2,500 per year for 10 years. 
The Government of H. H. the Maharaja of 
K!>>hi!.ir has Sitnetloiied !« grunt of Rs, 2,000 
a year for three years' tor this work. 
The trustees of Sir Dorab Tata Trust have 
also sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 1,500 
for tlie same purpose for 3 years. The 
Briti.sh Academy has also given a grant to 
the Mahabharata as a token of their apprecia- 
tion of this work. On 25th March 1944, the 
Institute inaugurated its Mahabharata Print- 
ing Pepartmeni with a view to expedite the 
printing of the Mahabharata Edition. ITie 
Institute issues a Journal called Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
published four times a year. It also held 
under its auspices the First Oriental Con- 
ference on tlie 5th, Cth and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H. E. Sir George 
Lloyd and the presidency of Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar. Thanks to lll)eral donations form 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants-in-Aid from the Govern* 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed in a 
fine building. Since August 1927 the Institute 
has been conducting regular M.A. classes In 
Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadhi and Ancient 
Indian Culture. It has also l>een coaching 
students for the Doctorate degrees of the 
University of Bombay. Lectures by eminent 
scholars are also delivered occasionally. 
Besides these lectures a regular series of free 
Extension Lectures at certain intervals has 
been arranged for the benefit of the public. 
The Institute celebrated its Silver Jubilee 
on the 4th and &th of January 1943, when, 
delegates from learned bodies all over India 
and other eminent scholars attended. Mem- 
bership dues Re. 10 a year or Ks. 100 com- 
pounded for life. Members can, subject 
to certain conditions, borrow books from the 
library and get the “ Annals " free and other 
publlcatiopa (a list covering al)Out 100 titles 
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sent free upon reqneet) at ctmcesalon ratea 
Secrttartf: Di. ■». N. Dandekar. M.A., 
Ph.D. ; CufiUor ; P. K. Code, K.A. 
ran BBAKATA ITIHASA SAIISnODHAKA Makdaia, 
POOBA. — Ponuded In IftlO by the late Mr. V. 
K. Raj#ade and Sardar K. C. Mehendale and 
regtntered under Act XXT of 1860 In 1010 
with the object of collecting and oonwervtog 
historical materials, erecting suitable buildings 
for preservineand eihibltlng them, putdlshtng 
such materials and other works of historical 
research and generally to enoouragr and 
foster eritloal study of and research In Indian 
history. Has a building of Its own ; has re* 
cently acquired new nremises for additional 
buildings ; possesses the best collection of 
Persian and Marathi historical papers owned 
by any private society. Has a rare collection 
of about a tbousand Indian paintings now 
boused in a special wing recently added, main- 
tains a coin cabinet and an armoury of old 
weapons. Hat a section for copper plates, 
sculpture and arcbssolo^ and has a library of 

f 'cneral historical and rare books. Bolds 
ort nightly and annual meetings where notes 
and fApera based on original documents are 
presented, dLscuased and afterwards pub’iHhed. 
The Poona City Res<*arch Section of the Mandal 
does research work in the city and publishes 
findings. Has published several volumes Of 
original historical letters and other hlstorl- 
eal and literary books whose total num- 
ber exceeds 00. Beceived Rs, 6,000 for pub- 
lishing materials of the ShlvaJI period from the 
late Raja Sahib of Mudlol. Conducts a quar- 
terly Joumal devoted to research. Work done 
mostly in Marathi. Celebrated the Silver 
Jubilee by calling the first All- India Modem 
History Congress in 1035. Has planned Com- 
memoration volumes In English giving an 
analytical account of researches In various 
fields. Iiepcnds mainly on public subscrlp- 
Mons. Has been receiving some granWin-ald 
from Uie Government of Bombay and the 
Poona City Munkripality for the last 
three years. Is supported by many RaiM. 
Jahagirdars, Sardars and the public. The 
late Dr. J. E. Abbot of New Jersey, U.8.A., 
left by will a gift of 80,000 dollars to the 
Maudala for buildings. Annual membership i 
fees for viwioos classes are Rs. 8. 6, 12, 25. j 
125 and SOO which can be impounded for 
life by frying ten iiiises the annual sulxscrip- 
tloo for a particular class in a sin^e year. 
Effective members over 700 ; Annual lucooie { 
averages between 5 to 6 thousand rupees. 
Prendent : The Baja Saheb of Phaltan ; ! 
Vies>PruuUnU : The Baja 8aheb of Aundh ; j 
The Baja Saheb of Bhor and Sardar G. B. | 
PatwarcUian Bhastrt ; Chairman ; Prof. D. V. | 
Potdar, 1I.A., ordinary Expert-member, 
Indian Historical Records Commissioo. 
SaertUtrie$: Sardar Q. N. Hujuindar, G.I.S., 
C. O. Karve, b.a.; Prof. B. V. Oturkar, M.A. ; 
Treamrer : D. K. Sathe, b,6c, b.a. Addrm : 
S12-18, Sadashlv Peth, PfK»na City. 

Bombay A»t SooittY.— founded 1888r to 
promote and eneouxafe Art by exhiblttons 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
In the establishment and matrtteoanee of a 
pennanenl gallerT for pictures and other 
wmki of Art. Amnmi exhlhitkic nstialty 
held evsfy Jamsary. Annual enhscription 


Bs. latLIle member Ba. 100. PratidttU i Bit 
CowasR Jehauglr, Bart.; Bon. Tf$a»unf: Bao 
Bahadur N. G. Agatkar; Hon. Somtofy: 
?. V. Oak, Bar^t-iAw. OJSiui Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay. 

noUBAt BBAROB of THl BOTAL ABIATIO 
fiociKTT.~-Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts. Sciences end Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Bs. 00. Somtary: 
J. S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 

BOMBAY Medical Union.— Founded 1888 to 
promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views aud expertences between lU members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession In Bombay and the Presi- 
dency. Entrance Fee for B^ldent members 
Be. 5, monthly subscription Ra. 2, Absent 
members Rs. 2 yearly and non-resi- 
dent members yearly subscription Bs. 6. 
President: Dr. V. B. 1>eshi ‘Vice-Pretidents : 
Dr. B. N. Cooper and Dr. S. B, Joglekor ; Bon. 
Seeretariee : Dr. Bustom Jal Vakil and Dr. 
Oc^^^ge Coelho; Bon. Treasurer: Dr. B. B. 
Yodh ; Jlon. lAbrarians : Dr. F. N. Dajl and 
Dt. M. O. Talwaikar, Blavatsky Lodge Build* 
lug, French Bridge, ('howpatty, Bombay. 

Bombay Natubal History Sooibtt. {Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1860). — Founded 1888 
to promote tbs study of Natural History In all 
its branches. The Society hat a membenhlp 
of about 1,400 all over the World and a mutenm 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1021 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prlnos 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of ths 
Society's collections have been transferred to 
that Museum. A Jonmai is published three 
times during the year which contains artloles 
on natural history and sport as well as 
descrlptioDB of new species and local lists of 
different orders. The Society’s library Is 
open to members and books may be borrowed 
under special anangement by members resid- 
ing in the mofutsll. Annual subtcriptlon 
Rs, 2tr. Entrance fee Bs. 10. Life Member- 
hi»lp Rs. 360 Including entrance fee. Patron : 
H. K. The Viceroy of India ; Vice- Patrons : 
H. E. H. The Nlsam of Hyderabad, d.o.s.i.,^ 
o.B.B. j H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda ; H. H. 
The Maharaja of Travaucore, o.c.i.g. ; H. H. 
The Haharafa of Bikaner ; H. H. The Mabarao 
of Dutch ; H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
o.c.i.B.., K.o.g.L, K.c.v.o. ; H. H. The Maha- 
rajadhlraj of Patiala ; H. H. The Maharaja 
of Bbavnogar, JC.o.s.i. ; H. H. The Kaw^ of 
Junagadh, o.o.i.B., K.o.s. 1 . ; Sir David Etra, 
Kt., ?. 2 . 8 . ; A. 8. Vemay ; Lt.-Col. K. O. 
Oharpur^, i.M.8. <Betd.) : W. 8. Millard, 
r.z.B. ; President: 11. E. The Governor 
of Bombay. Vice-Presidents : J. B. Orcaves. 
C.B.E., M.L.A., J.P. ; Bt. Rev. 11. D, Acland, 
M.A, ; W. 8. Millard, P.2.S. ; Bm. Secretary : 
J. L. Bernard ; Bon. Treasurer : T. E. Savaides; 
Curator: 8. H. Prater, o.B.E., M.L.A,, J.P.. 
c.)ii.x.8. ; Asst, Curator : 0. McCann ; Bead 
CleHt : A. F. Fernandes ; Accotmtant: D. P, 
Lanjekar; Gallery A ssistmis : P. F. Ooroes 
and K. A. Bapttota; GjDices; lU, ApoUo 
Stjeet, Bombay; 
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BOI^AT SANIXa&T ASSOOlATIOir.—Founded 
(a) 10 ereAt« in educated public oplnlOQ with 
^ regard to tanlUry mattert in general ; (b) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hl^ne generally, and of the prevention of 
the ipread of diseaae amongst all classes of 
people by means of leotures, leaflets and 
praotleal demonstrations and if possible, 
oy holding olasses and examinations ; (e) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent applloatlon add to our kn >w ledge 
hi sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise ; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the varioos localities and different 
ehawls, provided the people in such local- 
ities or ehawis give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street was built 
by the Association at a cost of nearly Be. 
1, 00,000. The foundation stone was laid by 
liady WiUlngdon in March, 1914, and it was 
opened in March, 1915. It is a large and hand- 
some structure with a large Lecture Hall, 
Library, Museum, etc., and also provides ac- 
commodation for King George V, Anti-Tuber- 
culosts League Dispensary transferred to the 
Municipality in 1924, the Museum and office of 
the Assistant Health Officer, C and D Wards, 
and the Vaccination Station. Son. Secretary 
and Treasurer: Dr. B. C. Das Gupta, b.so. 
(Hons.). M.B.. M.B.O.P.. P.T.M. <fe H., 

Kxccuttve Health Officer, Bombay. Joint 
Honorary Secretary: Dr, C. Coutlnho, B.sc., 
l/.M. A 8., p.Hy. Health Visitor: S. K. 
Kulkarnl. 

BminsH AND PouBiQw Bible Society.— 
The British and Foreign Bible Society has 
been al work In this country 'since 1811. 
It has 0 Auxiliaries In ludla and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta In 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary In 1818, the Madras 
Auxiliary In 1820, the Kortb India Auxi- 


liary In 1845, the Pan is b Anxiliary in 1888, 
the Bangalore AnxlHary in 1876, while the 
Burma Agency was founded In 1809. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be bad 
In over 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
reached 948,586 issues in 1944. The Bibles, 
Testaments, and Portions m the various 
vemacuiars are sold at rates which the 
very poorest can pay, and at considerable 
loss to the Society. Gifts of Boglisb 
Scriptures are made to siuaents who pass 
University examinations, the New Testament 
anrt Psalms to Matrinilatco and the Bible to 
Graduates. (These gifts have been discontinued 
at present on account of the war). During 
the war special " Services ” editions of the New 
Testament in English and of Gospel portions 
in several Indian languages have been issued^ 
and many thousands have been distributed 
to men In the Forces. 

Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Got portage and Bible Women's work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on In India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society— which Is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. In Novem- 
ber 1944 the “ Bible Society of India & Ceylon" 
enme into existence, and It Is taking over 
responsibility for work hitherto done by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, with which, 
however, as well as with the Scottish and 
American Societies, it remains in association. 

N.B.— The work in Burma is al present in abey- 
ance. 


The following table shows the growth in the British A Foreign Bible Society’s work during 
the past few years in India : — 


Table of Circulation of the B.F.B.S. in Inpia. 


Aoxiliarles. 

1044. 

1948. 

1942. j 

1941. 

1940. 

1939. j 

1938. 

1037. 

Calgutta . . 

214,949 

179,423 

136,112 

113,244 

226,063 

218,361 

238,342 

244,292 

Bfimbay . . 

187,528 

189,872 

168,412 

106,843 

242,581 

248.401 

232,404 

230,523 

kladrae .. 

205.854 

247.207 

328,258 

262,007 

335,656 

444,848 

356,686 

838,985 

Bangalore . . 

44.514 

62,792 

60,177 

28,066 

43,057 

48,372 

38,924 

44,705 

North India 

209,040 

202,694 

181,416 

185,331 

250,661 

212,321 

186,563 

187,220 

I'nnjab . . 

107,200 

192,980 

94,513 

85,755 

118,525 

106,670 

107,845 

94,462 

Total .. 

948,585 

1,011,018 

958.888 

731,246 

1,287,133 

1.278,873 

1,159,859 

1,140,102 


These returns do not Include the copies which any Auxiliary hat supplied to Loudon or to 
any other Auxiliaries during the year. 


General Secretary for India and (Ceylon : The Rev. J. s. M. Hooper, h.a., Mayo Road, Nagpur, C.P. 

BtiTisB Mepical Associatioe (Bombay Culpun’s Aid Society was established in 
Branch).— Founded 1886, to promote MedK 1987 to help forward the operation of the 

cal and the Allied Sciences and the malnte- Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 

nance of the honour and Interests of the ponslbUitv for the maintenanoe of the Umar- 

Medical Profession. Secretary: Dr. D. R. khadi Children's Remand Home, for the or- 

Bharuchi^ f.r.o.8. (Eng.), * Dreamland,' ganlsatlon of Inquiry, and probation, including 

86, New queen’s Road, Bombay 4. voluntary supervieion work regarding the 
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Gwm of boys and girls dealt with by tbs 
Juvenile Court, for the management of the 
David Sassoon Industrial School, Matunga ; 
The Society maintains the Children's Home, 
Ghembur, which is an Agricultural biased 
school and the Home for Mental DeOcients. 
The Society is a private charitable organisation 
Avith a grant-in-aid from Government. Its 
work lies amongst destitute ohlldren haliliig 
from all parts of India, Juvenile offenders less 
than 16 years of age and children offended 
against by adult persons, all of whom have 
been arrested under the Bombay Children Act 
in cither Bombay City or Suburban District. 
Pruidtsni : H. E. The Et. Hon'ble Sir John 
Colville, Q.O.I.E., T.i*. : Yice-PremU nl : Sir 
Hormasdyar P. Dastur, Kt., Bur-at-Law ; 
Chairman: Mrs. Litavati K. Munsbi, m.l.a. 
Jt. Treowurm .* L. V. Sathe, a.R.i.a., B.a, 
and Motichand G. Shah, b.a. ; Uon. Secretary : 
Prabhashankar R. Bhatt, J.p. ; Secretary : 
Dr. D. D. Mehta, rh.D. 

CONSUMPTIVKS* Homtes Sooiett.— This So- 
ciety was starteci by the late Byramji Mala* 
bar! and Dayaram Gldutnal on the 1st 
of June 1900. Malabart secured a large 
grant of land in a Himalayan pine forest in 
Dharampur (Simla Hills) from H. U. the 
Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium for 
Consumptives. His Highness also gave a 
donation of lie. one lakh. In 1011 by special 
x>ennission tlie Sanatorium was named “ The 
King Edward VIl Sanatorium." It has its 
special water works known as the Lady Hard- 
inge Water Works, presented by the late Sir 
Chinubliai Mad ha vial, Bart., of Ahmedabad. 
The Sanatorium has a Guest House: The 
Hosliirwan Adul Quest House for visitors to 
Dharampore. It has accommodation for 105 
patients including the special Punjab Block 
onlJt from a grant of the Punjab Ooveruinent 
and reservcftl for European patients. Most of 
the blocks and cottages are built by Parsls. 
The Sir Hat an Tata Charities donated large 
sums for the upkeep of the sanatorium from 
1922, and in 1030 endowed the X-Bay and 
Kiectrlc Light Departments at a cost of 
Bs. 20,000. A donation of Its. 15,000 is 
promised for the Sir Katun Tata Laboratory. 
The Sanatorium ha^ it.s own dairy and is 
called the Bai Pirojbai K. H. Pahick Dairy. 
Tlie Sir Chlmibhal Madhavial Dl.spensary 
has an out-mtient department. The 
Kecreatlon Hall is called " The Sir 
Bbup.t.der SInch Recreation Hall ” after 
the rame of the late Maharaja of Patiala, 
nearly Rs-3,1 6,000 have been 8i>ent on 
laying out the sites, buildings, etc., and the 
upkeep artuual ex|»eaditure is about Kh. 56,(XH). 
The Senior and Junior Medical Officers are 
in charge 'of the Sanatorium. The office of 
this Society Is situated at the Seva Sadan 
Buildings, Oamdevi, Bombay. S. P. 
Wadia Is the Hon. Secretary and l*trosba 
P. MIstri Is the Hon. Treasurer. 

KMPI.OTXF4I* Fkpbeatiok o# iNPIA.—The 
Employers' Federation of India was registered 
early In 19S8 with the following among its 
main objects : — To promote and protect 
the loteretU of employers engaged in the 
trade, commerce, industriea and manufactures 
of India; to promote or oppose legislative 
Of other measures affecting their lotorssts; 


to collect and circulate statistics and other 
Information of interest to employers ; to 
nominate delegates and advisers to the 
International Labour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 
promote or oppose tholr recommendations ; 
to semire amcerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its members ; 
to consider and support well-considered 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of Labour 
and establish barmcnioua relations between 
Capital and TaIout*, and to carry on pro- 
paganda for the purpose of educating public 
opinion with regard to the character, scope, 
importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation. 

Ufost of the leading employers' organisations in 
India are members of the Federation. . 

The offloe-boarers for the year 1945 are : — 
Premient : Sir Horn I Mody ; Deputy Pre- 
sidents ; Sir Henry Kirharuson ', Sir Robert 
Mensies and Bewan Bahadur C. 3. Ratna- 
aabapathy Mudallar. 

The office of the Federation is at present locat^ed 
at Patel House, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 

EuEOfiAif ASSOCIATION.— The European Asso* 
elation was establDhed In 1883 under the 
title of " The European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association " and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
iRsfenee Association, the present title being 
adopted In 1913. The Association has 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence In the political life of 
India. The Head Olfice (Centra 1 Administra- 
tion) is in Sassoon House, 4 Lyons Range, 
Calcutta. President : C. P. Lawson, M.L.A, 
((.‘cntxal) ; Vice’PrmdettU : H. Rowan Hodge, 
and P. Held ; Jlonif. (Jeneral Treimtrcr : 
K. 8. Arthur; Cenernt Secretary: Mrs. I. 
Brydcn. 

Brasohrb of the Association. 

A8.SAM. — Chninmn, E, H, S. Lewis ; Hony. Seere- 
tarj^, W, A. Dunlop. 

CachaR.— C .W. Morlcy, M.L.A. ; Uony. 
Secretartf^ R. R. Dcuchars. 

E. Benoal. — Chairman. — .T. E. Manson ; 
Secretary, H. A. Hanson. 

W. BknoaL.— < 7Aair»wr«, W. V. J. Curtain , 
Bony. SeeretarUr C. Gallon. 

Calcutta. — Chairman, H. Rowan Hodge, m.l.a.; 
Secretary., Mrs. I. Brydrn. 

DAiUBELiNO.—CAttfniwn, C. W.If. Ansell, o.B.r..; 
Bony. Secretary/, Iv. Davenport. 

l)ooAR55. — Cfminrmn, W. D. Simpson ; Lovy. 
Secretary, V. J. Diack. 

Kankinarrah. — Chairman, W. T. Shaw ; Bony. 
Secretary, Mrs, I. Bryden, 

Bombay. — Chairman, C. F, Morris ; Bony. 
Secretary, (7. B. Cookalne. 

NORTH Bihar,— CA uiemaw, B. fl. Hunns, ii.l-A.; 
Son, Secretary, W. H. Meyrickt M.L.A. 

Manbhom.— CV mnaan, R. Brown ; Bmiy. 
Secretarien, B. WUson Halgh, M.L.A. and P. W. 
H. Woods, 

SOOTH Indian.— CA ttirmon, P. Reid ; Secretary, 
W, Fyfe. 
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PUNJAB. — Chairman, Sir William Robertfl, o.i.B., 
M.l.A. ; JJoni/. Secretary, A. D. Smith. 

Stnp. — Chairman, R.L. Coghlan ; Bony. Secre- 
tary, M. K. Carter. 

(Tnitbi) Pkovinoes. — Chairman, H. A. Wilkinson, 
H.L.o. : flany. Secretary, H. W. Morgan, m.b.e. 

Indian Aocountanoy Boabd. — The Indian Ac- 
countancy Board is constituted under the 
Indian < ompaniee Act VII of 1913 which was 
amended hy tlio Indian CompanieH (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1930, in order to give effect to an 
All-India Bclieme of n^gistration of puldic ac- 
countants ami auditors and tlie creation of an 
Indian Accountancy Board to advise the 
Central Government on all matters relating 
to the accountancy profession In India. 

Before 1930 local Govts, were empowered 
to grunt auditors’ certificates entitling persona 
to act as auditors of companies otlier tlian 
private companies. Auditors' ( ertifleates were 
of two kinds " restricted ” and unrestricted." 
Tlie iiolders of the former were entitled to 
practise within the juri.sdiction of the Pro- 
vince granting the ccriilicate while those of the 
latter w'-ro (uititlcd to practise throughout 
British iii lia. 

There wen several practical difficulties in 
administering a central suViject i>y a provincial 
government and In 1932 the Central Govern- 
ment took cliiirge of the accountancy profes- 
sion — the youngest of the learned professions. 

Every person desirous of practising as a public 
accountant in British India, has to be enrolled 
on the Register of Accountants maintained by 
the Central Government and is styled “ Regis- 
tered Accouiuunt." Necessary conditions for 
eligibility for enrolment on the Register of 
Accountants are laid down iu the Auditors’ 
Certificates Buies, 1932, which have l)ccn 
framed under section 144 of the Indian 
Companies Act. There is, in operation, 
a strict scheme of professional examinations, 
registration of apprentices for the practical 
training, recognition of coacliiiig institutions 
for the theoretical aspect, registration for the 
practising public accountant and an elaborate 
code of professional ethics, all conducted and 
rigorously enforced by the Central Govern- 
ment on the advice of the Indian Accountancy 
Board. 

From 1932 to 1039 the members of the Indian 
Accountancy Board were nominated by the 
Central Government out of the ranks of the 
leading public accountants throughout India. 
In 1930 the Central Governnjent clianged the 
rules and introduced a progressive element of 
elected members from tiie practising account- 
ants. The ultimate goal is t-o form an auto- 
mous body of accountants to take cljarge of tlie 
profession. Under the present rules, tlie 
Indian Accountancy Board consists of 21 
members. The term of membership is for 3 
years. In exceptional conditions the Central 
Government Is empowered to extend the 
term for a further specilied period. The 
present term commenced from 1st July 1944. 

Chairman : The Ilon'ble Sir Muhammad 
Azlzul Huque, r'.Litt., Member, Governor- 
General’s K.xecutive Council in charge of the 
f>ept. of Commerce. Secretary : P. N. 

Bhandarl, B.Ooin. (London). a.O.a., b.a. 
iiifireite : Under Secretary to tl»e Government 
of India, Dept, of Commerce, Simla. 


Indian Adult Education Association. — 
Founded in the year 1937 in order to organise 
and carry on adult education work throughout 
the country. Among Its earliest founders 
Prof. H. B. Richardson and Prof. J. B. Raju 
took a very prominent part. 

The alms and objects of the Association 
are : — 

To spread knowledge among the people of 
India on all subjects related to their all round 
welfare and culture, in a popular and attrac- 
tive manner through stiitable agencies ; to 
initiate, wherever necessary, adult education 
activities In co-operation with various organisa- 
tions and Individuals interested in the work, 
and to encourage and eo-ordlnate local efforts 
and organisations engaged in promoting the 
cause of adult education ; to serve as a central 
luireau for information and advice concerning 
adult education In the different provinces and 
Indian States ; to co-operate with movements 
aiming at the removal of illiteracy and 
ignorance and the promotion of the civic, 
economic and cultural interests of the people ; 
to serve as a connecting link for icYer- 
I*rovincial and Inter-State co-operation and 
co-ordination : to prepare and 8upi>ly. if 
necessary, slides, charts, tilms, booklets, 
suitable literature, etc., and to undertake 
the pul)llcatIon of bullctiiis ar.d journals ; to 
arrange public lecturc.-i, demonstrations, 
seminars, etc., for the furtherance of the 
objects of the Association ; to organise the 
Indian Adult Education Conference at least 
once every two years ; to induce the Universi- 
ties and other educational bodies in the 
country to take up adult education work, 
and to do all other acts that are incidental 
to the fulfilment of the above-mentioned 
oi»jcct.s of the Association, 

The Association is affiliated to the World 
Association for Adult Education. Since its 
establishment it has held three important 
conferences. The first one in Delhi in 1938, 
presided over by the late Jlon’hle Mr. Justice 
Sir Shah Mohammad Sulaiinau ; the second at 
Bhag.alpur in 1939 under the president siiip of 
Mr. (DOW Sir) R. P. Masani, then Viee-t.'han- 
cellor, Bombay University ; and the third at 
Indortrin December, 1942. \inder the patronage 
of His Higliness tlie Maliaraja liolkar of 
Indore, and the presidentship of Prof. A. N. 
Jha, Viee-ChanceHor. Allahabad University. 

Office-l)carers for 1944-4,'> include; — Prati- 
dent, ,Dr. Amaranatha .Ih.a ; Vire-PrcsideyiU, 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Dr. Syed Malimud, Prof. A. N. Basu, J. L. P. 
lloeho- Victoria, K, G. Saiyidaim ; lion. Cent- 
ral Secretary, Ran jit M. Chet'^ingh ; A-teociaie 
SVfoWnrie’.s, Mrs. Savitri Kajan, Mrs. Kulsiim 
Snynnl, Prof. B. C. Mukerji. Mumtaziiii i-Khas 
Baliadur vV. G. Sharma, 1. Venkata Rama- 
nayya ; Organifrimi Secretary iff South India, 
P. ' M. Gopalakrishnan ; Hon. Tr(a,<urer : 
Capt. H, B. Rleliardson. 

Indian Cukmical SoriETY.— Was founded in 
1924 with 8lr P. C. Ray as Pretidmt, located 
In th« University College of Science Buildings, 
92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Prof, J. NT. 
Mukerjee, C.B.F., D.sc., President', Sir S. S. 
Bhatnagar. r.B.s., s.w.. Sir U. N. Brahmachari. 
Dr. B. B. Dev. Prof. N. R. Dhar. Dr. Gilbert 
Fowler, Sir j'. C. Ghosh, Dr. K. G. Xaik, Dr. 
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,1. N. Uftv, Dr. K. C. .Hay, I’rof. P. liay, l>r. 


M. K. Sen, Prof ]>. K. Siiiuli, Vuu' rn’tiidrnfs ; 
Dr. P. I>. Sarkar and Dr. P. K. P.oso, Umiy. 
Editors -, Dr. B. N. llooy, Serretary ; 

I>r. H. N. .l)as-(5upta, Ilony, 't'rrasnrer : I>r. 
B. Ahmad, J>r. X, P. ];asn.' Dr. J. K. Chmv- 
dhury, Mrs^. Sheilla Dhar. Dr. S. JoslPi, Dr. M. 
Doswaml, Dr. B. Gidia. Prof. I*. <’. (!ul>a, 
Dr. A, X. Kapanna, I’rof. 1‘. (\ Mittor. Dr. 
k. L. Mondizil!, Dr. Mata Prasa<l, Prof. P>. 
Sanjiva Bao, s. P. S«'n, J)r. P. B. (ian^uH, 
Dr. V. Snltranian> an, J>r. K. Veukataraman. 
Dr. S. Sidfhqr.i, Mcrnhn-t^ of thr (‘ounri(\ 
G. Banerjee. Asst. Secretary ; S. X. 'Mtikherjce j 
and Dr. D. Phakravarti, Asst. Editors. ! 

liomf/oy Eraorh : Dr. K. Bljaew.-d. Vrr.'^i \ 
di'ut : S. M. Mehta, and Prituipal P. M. .loshi. ! 

ire-Prt’sidriiis ; Oliva' and N. ; 

Kothare. Joint Ilony. Srrnlarits ; Dr. (!.^ . ! 
.ladhav, II any . 'J'rcusun'r. I 

Madras Ilrnnrh : Sir J. P. fBio«h. J'rcsidcvt ; : 
Dr. K. L. MoudjiiU, Vicr-Presidefd : IP j 
Suhha Joia. TIony. Secretary and Treasurer. j 
The Society piddishes a niontidy Journal j 
dealing with original re.^^oarches in ('heniPtry j 
in India and a (jimrterly Industrial Palitlon of j 
the main Journal specially devoted to indu.str!a) j 
topics. Annual subscription for the Industrial j 
Edition Is K.s. G for non-Fcllows, Subscrip- i 
tion to Fellows ; Ks, IG. Xon-Fellows Its. l.s j 
and an additional Hs. 2 for the Industrial and | 
News Edition. Fellowship is open to gra- i 
duates of Clumlstry and to those who are ’ 
interested. j 

Indian and K.-tsTFRN Xfw.cpapkr .Sociftt.— 
Formed in February 103i» to act as a (’entral 
Organisation of the Newspaper l*ress of India. 
Burma and Ceylon and to promote the common 
interests of its meinlH r.s. President : II. \V. 
Smith, “ The Tirne.s of India *’ : Deputy Presi- ! 
detit : W . J. B. Walker, “ 7'he StaDsman " : | 
Vice-President. : Iv. Sriiiivasan, “ The Hindu *’ •. ; 
Jlorey. Treas\n< r : J. K. Cowley, “ I he States- I 
man " : SecTi inrv : A>u De ; (Vunmittee ]iD.') ; ! 
F. W. Bustin, “The Civil and Military (Jaretfe ’ j 
T. K. Glietsh. “ The Amrit.a Bazar f’atrika ’* ; | 
B. X. I.'letfira, “ The Pi</n<‘er ” ; P. h, Snndhi. 

“ The Tribune “ ; l)eva<ias (iandbi. *’ Tin- 
Hindustan 'J’iTne.s,” Address: J’o.st P.ox 
Xo. 09, Xew Delld. 

Indian lNSTiTrTE(»F Soiknck (B.\Nn,<i.niiE).- 
The Institiit*’ rove.s ir.'H oriv'in to the nnmifieene.e 
of the l.ate Mr. J. X. T.-ita. who.‘^<' plan fur 
establishing a Keseareh Institute, was brought 
to fruition after hi** <b‘;*th by the gerier<isity 
of his two sori.«. tije jftt<- Sir Dorabji Tata utkI 
the late Sir Patanji 'iata, siipjortefl l)y the 
Government (d India and tijc Government 
of H. H. the Maharaja of Mv^ore. Th- 
Institute began work In ,Iuly 191 1, and its 
laboratories jtrovidc facilities for po.-^t gratimite 
work in five main branches of Science, naineiy. 
Physics, Cosmic Hay Po-soarch luit. General 
Chemistry, Organic ( hemi.^try, JiioeheiniHtry. 
Electrical Technology and Acronuutiral 
Engineering. There is a Uiirary of Bcientllie. 
books and journalH eoniprising upwards of 
83, (KK) volumes. The Institute awardw a 
limited numl>er of research sludciiisIiipB. 
research Hcljolarahips ami reHcareii stipendH. 
The ABSociateship is awarded by the Govern- 
ing Council on the recowmerxiation of the 


Senate after five terms devoted entirely to 
rcaearrh. Certificates are granted to students 
w'lio satisfactorily (‘omplete approved courses 
«»f study in Electrical Technology and Aeronau- 
tic;d Eugiuccrjiig, A department of the 
Met.alurgy will als<» he added In the near future. 
The scientific work of the Institute i.s recorded 
in the gunrterly .foniiud of tlie Indian Institute 
of Science. Dirertor : Sir .Inan Chandra Ghosh, 
Kt., P..SC.. T .N.J, ; Jict/istrar : A. C. Pai, 

(( antalc). 

INDIAN Mathematical Society.— Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts two quarterly 
journals, 7'he Journal oj the Indian Mathema- 
tical Society and The Mathematics Student ; 
the former publishes original papers on ma- 
thematical suV)ject8 and the latter is devoted 
to the need.** of student.s and teachers of 
mathematics. The Society maintains a library 
of current mathematical periodicals in a'l 
languages and some new books on the subject. 
The library is located at the Fergusson 
College, Poona, whence the journals and 
books are circ\ilated to incTnliers by post. 
The journals of the Society are publislied in 
Madras. 'Phere are al »out 4t K) mem hors from 
all p.art.s of India. I'resident : Dr. F. W. 
Levi. ph.to.Hardintro Profes.sor of M.athernatlcs. 
.''cnatc House, t ab utt,a. Secretaries : Dr. 
.M. H. Shldiqui, I’h.b., Dsmanla University, 
Hyderabad (Decean) ami S, Mahadeva’n, 
-M.A.. L.T., Engineering Ctdh’ge, Giiindy, 

Madras. Lilrarian : D. D. Kosamld, 

Professor of Mathematics, Ff*rgussou College, 
Poona. 

l.NDiAN Ml SIC Association, Lt cknow. — 

Ftjumlcd hy Haizada Onkar Prasad in 19.39, 
and is the only institution of its kind in India. 
Its ol>jcct Is t(t revive and reorganise the 
decaying art of the Indian imisie. Memher- 
sliip i.s open to hf>tb sexes and a nominal 
quarterly subscriftfim) is chargeal. I'he success 
of tlu- Association lias been proved by the 
recegnit’on of the service of t he niembers at 
various .Mu<*ie Confeo nces and ( harity Shows. 
Membt r.-hip llii.s \i*ar has hecn opened to 
Jiurma cvacuecB interested in Indian Music. 

Indian Ovf.rseas Central Association. — 
P'oimded in 1938. The objects of the Indian 
Overseas Central Association are. among 
others ; — To promote, protect, safeguard 
and maintain the liglds, privileges and interests 
of all Indians overseas; to secure for them 
by every jiossible endeavour equality of 
trealineiit as to admis.slon, residence, occupa- 
tion and St atus ; to strengthen in every way 
constitutional organisations in ‘’different 
countries and colonies for the protection 
of Indian interests ; to assist emigrating In- 
dians ; to encourage friendly feelings between 
Indians and non-Indians; to organise educa- 
tional, cultural, commercial and agricultural 
exhibitions, and to inibiish, sell and distribute 
ilterature that furthers the objects of the 
Association. 

Membership is open to all Indians sympa 
thising with the cause of Indians Overseas. 
Minimum annual subscription, lii. 3 ; Life 
Membership, Ks. 100. 
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Pfe$id«,nt . — The llon’ble Mr. V. Kalikar, 
Vice‘PreHident9. — A. C. Datta, m.l.a. ; 
Dr. P. N. Banerjoe, M.L.A. ; Sir A. H. Ghuz 
navi, u.L A.; llus»ainhhai A. Lalji, m.l.a.; 
Sir Padampat SiiiKhanla, m.l.a. ; Dr. B. S. 
Moonje : Raja Sir Maharaj SinKh, m.l.a. Trea 
ntirer . — Lala Narain Datta. Horn/. Seertdartf . — 
C. L. Patel, 17, Panchkwin Ilfwd, New Delhi 
Tn* Indian Roads and Tkanbpokt Develop- 
ment Association Limited.— Ib^gistered 

Office — 27. Bastion Road, Bombay. 

PatroTU : His Excellency Sir John Colville, 

0. C.I.E., T.D., Governor of Bombay ; Mis 
Excellency Sir Hugh Dow, K.o.s.i., k.O.i.e., 

1. C.8., Governor of Sind ; HD Excellency Sir 
Maurice Hallett, K.o.s.i., C.I.e., i.o.s., Governor 
of the ITnRed Provinces. 

The As "odation was lornnul in 1926 and re- 
gistered in October 1927 having a. Council with 
headquarters in B()ml)ay and Branches at 
Calcutta, Boml)ay, Madras, Karachi, Lahore, 
Nagpur and New Delhi, each with a Local 
Committee. 

The Annual Subscriptions for membership 
of the Association are; Associate Members 
Rs. 5 ; Ordinary Members Ks. 10; and 
Supporting Members R.s. 300. 

The aims and objects of the AJ'Sociation are 
to promote the development of tran^^port 
of any kind including Road, Motor 
and Air Transport tliroughout India by 
making reprosentutions to the Government 
of India, Governments of Provincos, District 
Boards and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, improvement 
and imiintenanoe of rond.-^, bridge.^ and 
aerodromes, etc.;- to make reiuesentatious 
to all or any of the bodies regarding 
the adjustment of taxation, customs duties 
and excl.se affecting motor veliicles and other 
modes of transport and the employment of 
same in such a manner as to faciliuite the 
development of tran8iK)rt tliroagiiout India ; 
to educate the public by means of propaganda 
and to create authoritative public opinion 
with regard to the needs of, and advantages 
to be derived from, improved road and air 
communications und the use of these forms 
of transport. 

All persons, associations, firm? or companies 
interested in Transport Development are 
eligible for election as members. 

The present constitution of the Council of 
the Association Is : — 

P reft kirn t : T, R. Kynnerslev, o.n.i:.. 
M.C',; Vire-Prefulenl : - Nurmahonied .M. 
Ghinoy, .i.i*. 

Memben of Council . Major-General Sir 
Reginald Ford, k.o.m.o,, r.n., ]>..s.o. : H. E. 
Onnerod, j.p. ; S. Guevrek ; S^r Ness 
Wadla, K.B.E., C.I.K., J.P. *. U. J, Watson ; 
R. H. Parker, .t.v.: \V. 11 utebinson ; R. G. 
Webb; A. W. Percy, .f.G; W. ,1. Turnbull; 
1. A . T. Shannon ; 11. G, do Mierre ; The llon’ble 
Mr. M. .N. Dalai, hr., and B. <). Steven-'on. 

Branches are already In existence In 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Lahore, 
Assam, Nagpur and Now Dellii and others will 
l>e formed as and when oecision demands. 

Applications for membership should be 
made to the General Secretarv of the Asso- 
ciation 27, Bastion Road, Bombay, or to 


I the Secretaries of the Branches, Bombay, 
P.O. Box 853; Calcutta, P.O. Box 2285; 

I Madras, P.O. Box 1270; Karachi, P.O. Box 
16S ; Lahore, P.O. Box 101 ; Nagpur, Velloz 
P.ld'-'.. Kingswav ; New Delhi, P.O. Box 56, 
and Asmm, P.O, Rehaiaui. 

1 Indian Science Conorers Association. — 
The Association coiiBists of the general body 
of scientific workers and also admiM people 
Interested in scientific activities. The sub- 
scription of r^rdinary members wlio are enrolled 
till July 15 is lU. 12 per annum. They 
receive free the proceedings of the annual 
sessions of Uic Indian Science ('ongress which 
is annually organised by the A.«Ho/datiorj 
with the help of a Ptccepticn Committee 
formed at the veiuie of tlic ('ongress. Jiesides, 
ordinary memltcrs, there is provision for 
Sessional Members. No educational qualifi- 
cation is generally insisted upon at the time 
of enrolment. 

President .'- -Sir S, 8. Bliatnagar, O.B.F., 
DSC.. E.R.S. ¥. Inst. I'.. F.GC., 

( lion.), r.N.I.; President-elect . — Pnd. .M. Afzal 
Husain, M.A. (GantatO, M.'^c. (pj.), f.nm, 

7>ca.<j?/rcr.— JTof. JG Ray, Khaira I’rofessor 
of Gheinistry. Galcutta I'niversity ; General 
Seeieiaries.-^i^voi. P.G. Malialanobis, F.K.S.; 
Prnf. M. Quresht, M.se., pU.d.. E.N.l.; 
A ssistant Seef e(:ir;.i.-- Ai, K. Ban(lyopa<lhyay, 
Address : 92, Gj)T>er Girciilar Road, Statistical 
Laboratory, lT(sidcri(‘y Gollege, (''alcutta. 

Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta). — 
patron: Marquess of Zetland. G.C.T.F.. 

Scrrelarp : T)r. Niharranjan Ray. Office : 11, 
Wellington Square, Galcutta. 

India Sunday School Union. — The India 
Sunday School Union, founded In Allahabad 
in 1876, is an interdenoininatictnal organisation 
having for its object the strengthening of 
religious and moral education in the 
Christian schools throughout India. It has 
live full time workers, both Indian and 
European, Its General Council is composed 
of representatives from the National Christian 
Council, the Provincial Representative Coun- 
cils, local Sunday School Unions which are 
Auxiliaries of the I.S.S.U and from Church 
Councils nml Christian Youth Organizations 
in the cViuntry. 

1 The headquarters of the Union are at Coo- 

I noor on the Nilgirl Hills, where, besides the 
offlceand well-stocked book shop, there is the 
St. Andrew Teacher Training Institution. In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but intensive course of study 
and training is offered to leaders in religious 
education fnuu all parts of India. 

Besides the activities at headquarters, the 
Union offers courses of lectures in any part of 
the country, delivered by members of its 
staff. A Quarterly Journal is published 'In 
Englisli, and l.esson iSotc.s for teachers in 
English and several regional laimuagcs. 
'Vext-books on sulqects connected with the 
work of liiblt! teaching are also published In 
various languages, and Scripture and Teacher 
'ITalning cxjuiiinations arc held for Scholarf 
and Teachers, respectively. 
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The othceni of the DdIod are as follows : — 
Pre9id€ni ; Prof. B. B. Malvea, Ph.D., Allaha- 
bad. 

Vic€'pT€*idtnt : Bishop 8. K. Mondol. 

Hyderabad, DtM can. 

TrtafUfr : W. H. Warren, Madras. 

General Secretary : V. M. Koahy, Coonoor. 

The most recent statistics show that there 
are iu India 21,704 Sunday Schools with 
42.886 teachers, and 881,568 scholars. 

Institution op Enqinbers (India) Founded 
in 1920 ; granted a Royal Charter In 1985. 
Objects ; — (briefly) to promote the general 
advancement of engineering and engineering 
science and their application in India and 
to facilitate tlio excliange of information 
and ideas on those subjects amongst its mem- 
bers. The membership consists of Honorary 
Members ; Honorary Life Members ; Members 
and Associate Members (Corporate Members) ; 
Companions ; Students ; and Associates. 
The Institution is an All-India body and 
comprises engineers of all branches, civil, 
mechanical, electrical, mining, structural, 
etc. Membership of the Institution demands 
the same high standard of professional status 
and qualUicationa as is required by the Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Institutions in 
England. 

Tlie Institution Is administered by a Council 
consisting of 80 to 50 (orporate Members 
repreaeutiug all l<raijches of engineering. 
It ha- ei»u>t Local Centres with its own 
Administrative Committee, and the total 
meiMi.'crship is over 2,b0(). It publishes 
a qua terly technical Journal. 

The Council of this Institution act as local 
teehuical advisers to tlte British Standard 
Institution on their draft specifleations. 
PrerMni li. P I'.haumik, o.b.k. 
Serreianf : Rai C. C. Seal Bahadur. Head' 
qnar(arg.~~8, Gokhale Road, Calcutta. 

ISMAiLiA Associat.on. — This Institution — a phi 
lanthropic and liumanitariau Ixwly — was estah 
lished by the inenjl>enj of the Ismaili Dbarmlc 
Librsiy in 1911 under the nam- of the 
lieerei<io.i Clut), witli the object of 
tipilfting and elevating the poor, without 
distlLclion of caste or creed. It also tries 
to improve tlie social, economic and spiritual 
coudition of tije depressed (Harijan) and yioor 
clasa s of people and with this Intent has found- 
ed p Imary sciioois, associations and such otlier 
d p rtments in order to ameliorate their con 
diti on and to achieve these objects by con- 
structive and constitutional means. It also 
maintains oridianages, lecture halls and hocial 
Workers who constantly travel and impart 
general education. It lias branches at Aiiine- 
clabad, Ahmednagar, Karachi, Hyderabad 
(.Sind), Poona, Warraiigal, Goudia, Dhoraji, 
Burma and East Africa. It publishes three 
Anglo- Vernacular papers, namely the “Ismaili’' 
(a weekly Anglo-Gujarati), “Al-Islah” (weekly 
Urdu), '.Nizari' (a monthly Anglo-Gujarati), for 
the benefit of its mendters and the propagation 
of Islam. Its central oflice is situated In 
Bombay at Kandl MohoUa, Imamwada Road. 

K ALA K8HETliA-~IMTEll.N ATKENAL ARTS 
CEMRE, AHYAK. MA ERAS.- Literally 
“The Abode of the Arts" was founded at 
Adyar in 1986 by Hhrimati Ruktnini Devi, to 
emphasise the essential unity of all true Art. 


Rukmiui Devi strongly holds that for India’s 
true renaissance the glories of all her ancient 
cultures — Hindu, Buddhist, Islamic — must 
enter into the hearts of her people and become 
part of their dally lives. No less does she 
hold that for world peace and happiness tiie 
great culture of the East and of the West 
must become the common heritage of all. 

Rukmini Devi, bor staff and students in 
Kalakshetra are engaged in studying and 
popularising the principles and practice of 
various Hindu classical dances, Bharata Natya, 
Kathakali. etc. Special features are instru- 
mental and vocal music, folk songs, dramatic 
arts, and painting, 'riicrc is besides a crafts 
department including furniture and interior 
decoration and a w'eaving section. 

Bookbinding and publications are also part 
of the Centre’s activities. The C^.mtre has an 
unique and rare collection of fifteen hundred 
'Tamil palmleaf manuscripts on the Kamba 
Ramayana, some of those annotated by the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Swarainatha Iyer. 

Rukmini Devi has a deep understanding 
of Western Arts, also largely tlirough the 
inspiration of the great Russian dancer, 
Madame Pavlova. 

Dotoressa Montessori has entrusted to 
Kalakshetra the sole right of preparing and 
supplying throughout Indhi educational 
material which ml. 4 ht revolutionize and 
slmpUfy education. 

Madras Literary socikty and Aixiliarv 
OF TUB Royal Asiatic Society, College Road, 
Nungunibakam, Madras. 

The Society’s Library contains nearly a lakli 
of books which are circulated to members. 

Patron : His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras. President: The llon’ble Mr. 
Justice S. Wadsw’orth. i.o.s.; Jlony. Secretary : 
J. Spencer ; Librarian : C. N. Rama Krishna 
Iyer, d.a. 

Natio.sal Horse Buekdino and Snow Society 
OF ISi'IA ; Formert in 1928. t)y the late 
Major-CJenoral Sir Berimrd .lanus, Kt., f'.n. 

M.V.U., wlio wa.s J’re^uleiit from 1928 
to 192:>. 

Objects :^To imjir'.'ve the breed.s of horse^^, 
imnlesaud mules in liidia; tu expand the breed- 
ing of horses, jiouies and imiles in India in order 
to make the country sell-supporting iu tliis 
resi«^<'t ; to i)rot(H:t and ixoiiuite the inlorcsts 
of breeders and to give them every encourage- 
ment, to h'Ture uniformity t hrt)nghout India in 
all matters connected with Horse Shows; to 
prepare an Indian Stud Book ; to endeavour 
by lute.rcourse and discu.sHion t^^ attract publii' 
{itt<uitiou to a Kubj*‘ct so imiwrlant tin' 
nation, and to spread knowledge of the ])rin 
ciplch ujx'ii whieij Ix'tG'r horse.s may b^* l)red 
to hold slows of horses and to otfer prizes and 
premiums at sucli shows, or at Imperial and 
illritriet lioKr<i and Local Horse Sliows or at. 
the. Show’s of any otlmr Society ; to advice and 
u.s»l8t Horse Show ('ommitUres in regard to the 
organization and management of Horse 
Shows, and In the uppoiutment of Judges ; 
to receive subscriptions and other payment- 
for the general purposes of the Society. 

Patron-in Chu*f: His Kxcelleney Field 
Marshal the Right Honourable Viscount 
Wavell of Cyrenaica and Winchester, u.c.b.. 
G.M.6.I., O.J4.I.E. C.M.G., M.C,, Vloeroy and 
Governor* General of India. 
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Preaiili'xt . —(for ll' iri.) ; ( fi|.t;oiii Sir Vii iMr 

C>a?.Hooij, liart., €..s.i,, r.omiciy, 

B.onn, Secretary: — F. 1), M'adin, I’inrjr., Vera- 
vada, roonu. 

The .Soci(‘ty issnow tlir fullowiiitr vindication: 

“ The Ilorsi* in Iiuliii,” nn ilhistratf'il quarterly 
Journal in Ihvjlish, Tin Stniity liolds the 
Tinjicrial Delhi llorso Show annually in Feb- 
ruary, whieh ImH been suspiunled for the dura- 
tion of the war, 

h'c'jistnrd Office: — New T)(?lhi. At j)re.‘ient 
tlie. otfie ‘ hUf been shifted fnun New Delhi 
and Is situata d C/o the Koval AVestern India 
'furf Club l.td., n Kurnett Koad, I'oona. 
Deeean. 

F.assknoek.s and Tkaffic Relii f Assooia* 
TION. (Efltahllshed in 1915). Head Office — 
All.>ert Building, Hornby Koad, Fori, 
Bombay. Objects : {a) I'o aecertain and 

endauvoiir generally to obtain redixs.s of 
grievances of passengers traveHiinr eiliier h\ 
Railways, Steamers. 'Fi am ways or M<»tor 
Buses ; (f>) 'I'o deal with i)r<ib]enis of transport 
in general .f(')T(> represent to Government, T oral 
liodles, and other nulhorities ns ^^l^o to Rail- 
way and Steamship ( oniiiaiiies, and Tramway 
Company, carrying j assengers and traflic to 
take all proper and neeesvsary stejis to obtair 
redress of sueb grievances; (d) To take all j)ro- 
per and nreewsary step.s to obtain redress of 
aforcHaid gri.vanees ajul tackling of problems 
relating to transport in general and (c) To bold 
or join with «dl)er Associations, organisation' 
or Institutions, having similar aims and ohjecU 
ir» liolding lectures, gat hcrings, jtuhli<- meeting* 
etc., and to carry on propagajeja to further the 
oltjerts of the Association and to educate 
tin* travcliing ]>uldio and the mercantile 
rommiinlty witli regard to their rights and 
remedies. 

Prefti h id : S. N. C. I’atnck : F hv- 7 ‘nwh/e )//,<• ; 
D. C. Mo(li ae.d .lanvd’.ed ,1. ,1. ( lir'etii ; llnii. 
Scrretfjrira : H. N. Contractor, M J. (;ordlntn- 
ilas and \ cei hal 11 . .M> Iha. 

V. F. N. Am iNblA (TSTRi:. -Tin* All India 
Centre of thi.': inicmai ionnl S(*fi< ly of eminent 
]>of>m. playwrights, editors, es,sa\ist.s, T(OAeli>ls 
(B.E.N.) was fcuindt’d iii DKM !>;, Soidiia AV.-idia 
under the ])rc.sidency of Itr. Ihabmdranath 
Tagore, After his dc.iih in iol!, Slirimali 
Sarojini Naidu was elected Fresident. 'Ihe 
\ ire- l'ie'i.i<Ttt s arc .Matilana >yed .snlaiman 
Savlvi, bandit .lawjiliathd NMiru and Sir 
s itadba|.ri,-hnar;, I'hc aim of the IMhN 
' \ cry wiicTv' is l(» i.rouioti' fricndlhu-s^ 

among writcis and to nphohl frecilom of 
-pecch. In jtddition, the Ail India Centn- 
working for mit lonn! cuhnral nnity V>) 
"preaiFuig appreciation of tJic itiany Indian 
hteratiiics outside their (>wti laiigtiage areas 
and also abroad. Tliis is <lone l-y means (tf 
pnblie ha'tnre^. thr^-ugh its monthly jv»urnal 
77' ' Jiidiaa P.K.y., free to P, F. N. iiiemi»ers 
and a^.aiI;ihh• tti the general puldic in Imlia 
tor Rs a per annum, ami through its “ P. F.N. 
Iloolis" S( ries on the »iiftert'nt Imli.-in literti- 
inres. 'the All-India Cttitre has (>ver ‘J.'ti 
Micmlter.s among the country's leading writers 
and editors. Membership is open to any 
Itidian (»f recttgnistni position as a writer.] 
MJbJect to the apprtnal of the F.xecutivei 
t'orunilttce, Kntranct! fee Rs.n ; annual fee 
Rs.r> ; life membersldp fee RB.ltH), 7/oaorury 1 


Secretary: M. ]). AlDkar, M.A., "Aryafiangha”, 
22, N'arayan Dabholkar Koad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

1 IIJIATELIO 80CIICTY OF INDIA.— Formed March 
1897; Annual subscription Rs. 5. Jion. Sec- 
retary and Treasurer : E. Franklin DeSouza , 
30-0. Khotachiwadi, Bombay 4. 

Poona Sfva Sadan Society. — T his Institution 
was started in 190t) by the late Mrs. llamahai 
Kannde, the late G. K. Devadhar, and a 
few other ladles and gentlemen in Poona, 
and was registered in 1017. Its main 
object is to make women self-reliant, and to 
train them for missioimry work, Including edu- 
eatiomd and medical work, on a non-sertarian 
1 asis, amongst their sisters and brethren in 
I aekward areas, espf cially the former. No- 
minal fees are charged for instruction in all 
classes. Tliere are eight different departments 
sub-divided into about ^^6 classes. The total 
numl or of W'ornen and girls on the rolls at the 
various Centre.s of the Society is about 2,500, 
There are in Poona three ho.'-tels. for women 
with 119 inmates including inniates from 
t)aekward classes, Twm fully qualifled nurses 
were so far gent i)y the Society for post- 
graduate cour-sp in Puldic Health Nursing at 
tlie Bedford College for women, London, with 
ti e partial helji of a siholar-hip from the 

1, < agne of Bed (Toss Society Paris, Besidc's, 
tbcr-arc Materniiy Hcjspitaig, Nursing Homes 
ami Infant Weliare Centre.s at Ahmcdnagar. 
Alibag and ShGla]'ur under the management 
of tlie .''ocicty in connection with other 
organi.'sat'tons.' The institution is largely de- 
pendent upon puidic contributions and Gov- 
ernment .lid. The annual expenditure 
of the whole organisation now exceeds 
Rs. 1. 58.1)00. 

President : Slirimant Sow. Rani Saheb of 
Fhalton ; Local Secretary and Treasvrer : Mrs. 
Yamunahai Bliat ; Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary far l>erelopment and Collections : 
Mrs. Jankibai Bhat ; Cenernl Secretary : 
r>. B. Garud, r,.A. (Senior Life Member) ; 
do'-nt (.ti.r.al : AUbs Ka^hibai 

.‘Mliavalc. ipso.. s.T.c. ; Ifoa. Adviser : 

l>r. -N. L. Ranadc. .M.n.n.s. 

rM<i S< .\><O01ATK»N. NKW DKI.UI SIMLA. — 
Fstabli'hed in PJetS to secure and safeguard 
till' rigliis and the priNileges of tiic pre.^s in the 
di'^oliarge of their duties in relation to the 
Cmdral t'.ot ernment and the Pcrdral Legisla- 
ture and to promoti' whatever may Und to 
the eb\ation of the statu.' ot tlie jonrnali.*tic 
ju'ofession and tiie mainteiifuu e of the inde- 
pendence of the Press. J'resideid : 1. N. 
Sahni. ’‘The National Call"; Vi-'c-Presi- 
dent : James Holburn. "Tlie Times ”, 

London; Secretarii : Durga Das. “The 
Hindn''t:in Times”; ,0. Serrrtnrv ar.d Ireo- 
surer : Aloiid. .lafri, " Tiuiuilab ” ; (irdinary 
^^eintrrs : P. D. Shamia. The I nited Press 
of India ; A, S. lyenaar, ” 'J'he Tril iine ” ; 
M. P.oy, ” Idle Amrita l>a7ar Patrika ” ; S. A. 
Nastri, .Associated Press of India ; Aslant 
Siitdfni, Orictit Press of India. Address: 

2. Kerling J.tine. .New Thllii. 

Press-Own LTt8' association, BoMnAV.— 

Started on 30tl> Apnl 1919 to promote the 
Interests of the printing and lltiio presses 

I ami allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
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pro[>rietor8 and to take such Htfcps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of tlie above 
objects. 

03ce — B, naiwadi, Girgaum, Bombay 4. 
Secretary ; — Maidlal C. Modi. 

The Safety First Association op India.— 
(Incorporated in 1032). Registered Office: 
Electric House, Colaba Causeway, Bombay. 
The Association is registered under Section 
26 of the Indian Companies Act. The 
liability of its members is limited by guarantee 
to a contriiiution of Hs. 5. Tliere are six 
classes of memi)ersiiip ranging from Ks. r» 
per annum for Associate Members and Ks. Id 
per annum for full Ordinary Memiiera to a 
single payment of Rs. 1,000 for Supporting 
Life Member. 

The aims, objects and activities include the 
promotion of safety teaching and safety 
measures for the prevention of accidents on 
roads, in factories, mines, workshops, schools 
and homes and the encouragement of co-opera- 
tion between different sections of road-users 
and between employers and empIoye<i. 

The malut-cnanee of a continuous e<iucatlonal 
safety i>ropagauda through tiie Tress, Plat- 
form, the Wireless ami the Asso(;iatioa’3 
monthly m'vgu/ine “ Klli'-icncy N.-ws ” *uid 
“ Radiant Youth ” as well as through other 
publications such a.s Industrial Safety Service 
Communiques, Games Lessons, “ Stop Lo«tk 
Listen,” Indian Highway Codes, periodical 
leaflets and posters combined witii film 
exhibitions. 

The holding of conferences, organisation of 
Safety Weeks, and the promotion of h'gislation i 
covering all phases of road and industrial ' 
accident prevention. j 

Now that th'* threat of major air raids 1 ih« 1 
passed, the Association is directing its efforts! 
towards commercial and industrial ativarico- I 
ment of Luila parlii-iilarly through the' 
conservation ot Life. Material and 'I’imc. j 
President . — The Hon’ble Sir Rahimtoola ! 
Chinoy, Kt. 

lion. General Secretar;/. — X. S. Trollip. O.I.K. j 
llotnbay Provincial liranch. — Cfuiinnan : j 
A. S. Trollip, C.I.E. j 

Bengal iGoriticial Branch. — Chairman : Dr. : 

A. C. rkil. i 

Ahmedahad Procinri/il Branch. — Chairman : ! 

Mrs. R. S. (;idwaiii, j 

Surat Lo-a> Bran -h. ■i'hainniit. : Diwaii i 
IJahadur P. ,1. Taleyarldiau, 

Bihar Prorhu'laf Branch .- -Chninnan : Sir! 
.lehangir (iiiandv, Kt.. c.i.i;. Hoh.\ 
Secretary: S. .M . Ismail. 

Madras J'rorinrial Bra nrh .-('hainnan i 
,M. Venkalarainaiia llaiu. } 

Servants of India Socir.Ty.— The Servants of ■ 
India Society, founded by llic late G. K. ; 
Gokhale in 1003, is a body of men who are! 
pledged to devote their life to the s''rvi<a; of tlje j 
country on such allowances as the S(»ci<'ty may ; 
be able to give. Its objects are to train na- i 
tional missionaries for the service of Imiia and ! 
to promote, by all constitutional means, the i 
interests of the Indian people. Its i>rcseiit : 
strengtli is 23 Ordinary membi rn. 'J’hc ■ 
Society has its headquarters in Poona with . 
branches at Madras, Bombay, Allalmigtd and 1 
Nagpur, and other centrcH of work at Mayanur, | 
Mangalore and Calicut in the Madras .I’resi- ! 


dcncy ; Sliendurjana in C.T. ; Lucknow, 
Kotdwara and Moradubad in U.P. ; Lahore 
In the Punjab, Cuttack and Raigada In Orissa. 

The Society’s work is primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid equal emphasis 
on social, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in 
these fields. The political work is done 
through the legislatures, the non-offlcial poli- 
tical orgaaizations, deputations to foreign 
countries and propaganda. 

in the Qeldof social, economicandeduoational 
work, the Society’s activities arc equally 
varied. Some of its members are practically 
the founders of such institutions as the Poona 
Sera Sudan, Bombay and Madras Social Service 
Leagues, the U. P. Seva Saniiti, and the Bhil 
Seva Mandal catering for the needs and uplift 
•f the aboriginal tribes in Guferat. The Seva 
Sadanhasbecn a model institution for ths edu- 
cation of women which gives training to over 
1,500 girls and women In all useful directions. 
It has many branches In different parts of 
India civrrying on social and educational work. 
The Social Service l.,eague has done good co- 
operative, educational and welfare work for the 
mill workers in Bombay by starting Co-opera- 
tive Societies, adult nightand technical schools 
and corxluctlng welfare centres. The Seva 
Samltl is an unique organization in Upper India 
doing service to pilgrims visiting religious 
places such as Hardwar and Benares, and 
working in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government. Mr. Chitulla, 
one of the Society's menibi rs, has started a 
rural centre at Amreli in Kathiawar. 'J'he 
Society has been conducting a model Depressed 
Class Mission in Mangalore and the Devadhar 
.Malabar Reconstruction Trust activities in 
Mhlaljar district. In the Co-operative field 
the Society has done i)ioneerij)g work in the 
Bombay and ^^^idras presidencies. During 
natural cal»miti(!B such as floods, famines and 
epldemicH, the Society has done relief work in 
every part of India. By its work in the Moplah 
rebeilion, the Society has become a household 
name in Malabar. During recent years several 
members of the Society have paid special atten- 
tion to rural reconstruction, including rural 
education. 

The Society in 1941 carried on work on a 
large scale to reli<!ve distress arising from 
scarcity of food and c.lothing and pre\ alence 
of di.-^ease in j)art.s of Bengal, Ori.ssa, Malabar 
district and Travancorc and t^ochin States. 
It has opened a number of or])banagi^3 in 
Malabar district, wlneh will maintain for 
about ten years urplijins left as a resiU| of a 
severe cf»idcmic of cholera during the preceding 
Year, Similar work lias been started also 
in tlie ( liieaeole area of the Vizagaimtam 
<listri(!t in .Maitias I'loviticc. 

The Soci«*ty conducts two papers. — The 
Dni/an IGakmth. the oldest Maratlil daily, 
;ind \]ir an Kncrisli ilaily issued from 

Nagpur. The Society has also published 
several ]»am]'hlets on public qucstioiig of tln^ 
day. 

The question of the subjects of Indian Statez 
has also engaged the attention of the Society 
and some of its members, particularly Messri. 
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S. Q. Vaze and A. V. Thakkar, are devoting a‘] 
part of their cnerpies to tliat work. ! 

Hon. Pandit H. N. Kunzru is tiio Peraidcnt, 

A. V. Thakkar, the Vice-lTesident ami 
D. V, Ainbckar, the Secretary. 

The Society isa uon-communal, non-sectarian 
body which docs not recognise any caste 
distuictions. 

bEVA 8a])AN.- The Seva Sadnn Sociely was 
started on the 11th of July, 1008, by the late 

B. M. Malabari and Dayaram Giduinal. It is 
the pioneer Indian ladies' society for training 
Indian ininistrant sisters and through them, 
serving the poor, the sick and the distressed 
'J'o 8prea<i its Gospel far and wide, the first 
branch was opened at Poona as early as 1909. 
The Society has its heajlgnarters In Oanidcvi, 
Bombay, and maintains the following depart- 
ments of work: (11 Home for the Homeless; 
(2) Ashrams CL'raininc Homes) ; (3) a Marathi 
Training College, with a primary School ; (4) 
Home Education Classes; (fi) fndu."trial l>o- 
partmcnt including a workroom, Sewing, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Conking and J’astry, and 
machine and hand Jlnihroldery arc among the 
chief industries taught. The total number of 
women in the different classes is o'. cr t 00. 

Hon. iStu'rcUiry : Miss B. A. Engineer, 
hL.n.. M.U.K., .M*. 

■^OOIETT FOR THE J^ROTECTION OF CfllLDREK IN 
WKMTKfcN I NOIA.—Oflioe and Homes at King's 

. Circle, Mntuiuru, Bombay. 

'J'he Ot»je< t> of the Society arc : To 
rescue children of all eastcp and ereed.s from 
the Btxects of Bombay, to prevent begging or 
other improper use of ]ioor children by adults, 
to pass siK’h children on to existing oh.aritable 
Institutions and to provide for those other- 
wise unprovided for. witli the support and 
assistance of the police, to prevent children 
so far as possihl<‘ from appearing in Police 
Courts, to prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the eorrni)tU)n of their 
morals, to take action for the enforetment of 
the laws for the children and if lU’cc.ssary to 
suggest new laws or ameiKlments to the 
existing laws, to ])romote education, to 
provide and maintain an orga ins.ition for 
those objects, to do all otlier lawful thing, 
incIdenGvl or conducive to the attainnunt.^ 
of the foregoing objects. 

The So«iety is responsible for the ]aonctT 
work of training public opinion regarding the 
chlldren'.s Act of 1924. It has also given a lead 
in the matter oftraining sub-normal children. 
SuV)Scrlption for Anmial Membership, Bs. 10; 
for Life Membership, Bs. 100. 

Chairman ; Frank Oiiveira ; J'rrsidmt : 
Sir Ilomi M. Mehta, Kt., K.h.H. I nv-iVe.G- 
dt>nt8 : Sir Byrainjee Jeejeehluiy, Kt. , Sir 
K. P. Masani, Kt., Sir J. B. iioman-Behram. 
Kt. TIon. fi!erretaries : Lady B. P. Masani, J.ady 
K. Kania, Mrs. Jt. P. Seervui, Diwan Baliadur 
Dr. J. S. Nenirker. Hon. Treasurers: J. 
B. B. Jeejeehhoy and N. B. Karanjia. 

I’HKORorHiC’AL SoVlKTY, THk.- 1 iitematioiial 
Headf|uarters • Adyar, IMadras. Founded at 
Kew York. J87r>, transferred to 3Iadras, 1882 
and incorjxirated, 190"). 

Objects: To form nucleus of the Universal 
Brotherhood of humanity, without tlistinetion j 
of raf’c, creed, sex. ea.sle or colour : to 
'. ueouragt' (he study of comparative religion. I 


I philoR(jj*hy, and science ; to investigate 

! unexplained law’s of nature and the powers 

latent in man. 

Fourniers : Uolnnel H. S. Olcott and Madam 
II. P, Blavatsky, J'ast l'resi<1ents : t'ol. H . S. 
Gleott, 187.T to 1907 and Dr. Annie Besant, 
1907 to 1933. J’reseat. J^rcxidcnl : Dr. George, 
S. Anindale, since 1934. V ire- President : X. 
Sri Ham; iieeardinq Srerrfari/ : A. Bangana- 
tham ; 'J'reasurer : ,i)r. G. Srinivasamurti. 

There arc Xatif>nal Societies, or Sections in 
47 covintrics. Ea<-h Section organizes its own 
activities. The Indian Section eonsisf.s of 3.00 
Eodg(‘s with head(|narters at Benares <.‘ity, 
U. P. : Ceneral Secretary : Boliit Mehta. 

Headijuarters acti\'ities include the inter- 
national organi/atiou and Theosophi<'al ]»iibli- 
cations, 'I’ril)ntary activities; l\ alakshetra 
(Hukmini Devi's Cultural Ceiitic), The Besant 
'l’hcosof)hical S(;hool and other schools, 
The World F(‘derntion of A^oung Theosupliists, 
Tlie Order of the Bound Taldc, etc. 

The Society ha.s its own printiug-liouso 
(Va.santa Press) and the Thoosophical Publish- 
ing House wliere hooks and iournals are pro- 
duced and dispatched to many countries. 

The \dyur Jal)rary, containing about 50,000 
books and pamplileis in the Western Section, 
over 21,000 Sanskrit books and MSS in the 
Fastern Section, and more than 2,000 Tamil 
MSS in the Dr. V. Swaminatlia Iyer eoileetion 
(ovned bv KaiakNhetr.a), is one of llie lincst 
oriental lil raries iji Hie -world. 

The Headquarters estate comprises nearly 
300 acres, extending east along the Adyar 
river from the Adyar Bridge to the sea, with 
many piehires(|U('. luiildings in beautiful gar- 
dens including ternTiles of the great religions. 
'I'lie banyan tree is one of the finest in India. 

WF.STKIIN IKOIA AlTOWOPILF. ASSOfUATlON — 
Lnlji Naranji Memorial Building, Churchgate 
Beelanuition. Bombay.—Tbe objects of the 
Association iuelude : the encouragement and 
develojim' ut of motoring ; the improvement 
of road eomnmnicntions ; the provision for its 
members of a centre of information and advice 
on matters pertaining to motoring ; the pro- 
vision for its members of protection and de- 
fence of their rigiits as motorists ; free legal 
adMce and defence; facilities for louring 
abroad and the n^e of TnternationRl Touring 
Documents. 'I'ei. Address ; — “ Windautas.” 
Phone Si}. 3 1 07 1 {Three Lxnes) Branch 
OHiees; I‘oona ; — ('oronation Building. 7, 
Ar.senal Boad ; AH.MEPAIiAi) : — Lai Darwaja. 

Patrovs : H, K. The Bight Hon’lde Sir 
•Tolo' Uolville, o.r.i.r.,, T.n., (Governor of 
Bombay and If, E. .sir Henry Joseph Twynam. 

r.i.K., Governor of the Fentral Pro- 
vinces and Iterar. 

i^reslaenf: ^\. B. Madgavkar, n.A., LL.P. 
]' ire I\'rsiiiet}i.< : A. S, Trollif). C, I. K. . J.P. and 
B. N. h-n-;. njia, M.P.r. 

Secretary: Jehangir J. K. Patell, B.A., 
II. A.. K.(t.R.A. .l.v'.'f. Secretary: K.L. Subia- 
luania-i. 

Other Motoring .Associations in India 
niKl Ceylon are ; The Automobile Asso- 
ciation of Ileii'-'til, 4(j. Chowringhec Boad, 
Calcutta ; The Automobile As^socintion of 
Ceylon, I’. <). Box 338, Colombo ; The 
Automobile Asaoiuation of Northern India, 
Charing Cross. The Mall. Lahore ; Tlie 
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Automobile Association of Southern Tndiii, 
200, Mount Hoad. Madras and th(? United 
Provinces Aut omobile Association, 142. ('aiming; 
Hoad, Allahabad. 

Western India National Liberal associa- 
tion — (Pounded in 1019).— The Association 
was formed , in pursuance of clause (6) of itoso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the i>eople; to give expression 1 
from time to time to the considered opinion! 
of the Party on matters of puhilc interest ;and : 
to inform and educate public opinion in this! 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. | 

nie objects of the Association are the 
attainment |)y constitutional means of lull 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date. For the promotion of these objects, 
the Association shall adopt constitutional 
niethods of agitation and work and siiall foster 
a spirit of broadminded liberalism l)a8cd on 
principles of liberty, equality ami fraternity 
among the different classes and communities! 
of the people. For the fulfilment of these | 
objects the Association shall carry on educative i 
and propagandist work by means of leallcts. 
pamphlets and other publications, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, {b) meetings or 
conferences, Icclurcs and all sucii methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (c) for advancing 
the interests of the Liberal Party by organising 
and influencing elections to the legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, to .Municipalitie.s 
and District Local Boards. , 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who! 
aie elected every two years. 

President: Sir Chimanlal II. Setalvad, 
K.O.I.E., LL.D. ; Vice-f^residents : Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, K.C.I.E., m.l.a.. Sir Vithal Cbaiida- 
varkar, Kt., .M.L.A., and J>. G. Dalvi ; lion, 
Secreiariee : J. K. li. Jeejeebhoy, A. 1». 

Shroff and P. S. Bakhale. 

Assistant Secretary : V, II. Bhende. I 

Ojjice: — 107, Esplanade Road, Fort, Ilumbay.i 

Women’s Indian association (“ Sksiiadri ').' 
Mylapohk, Madras . — This A.ssociutkm M'a>| 
started' in Madras in July, 1917, with aims'- 
of service. | 

Aims and Objects : — To present to women | 
their responsibilities as daughters of India, j 
To secure lor every girl and boy the right of j 
education through schemes of compulsory i 
primary education, including the teaching 01 ; 
religion. To secure the abolition of cldld-! 
marriage and other social evils. To secure for 
women the vote for Municipal and Legislative ! 
Councils on the same terms as it Is or may be ; 
granted to men. To secure adeqtiate represen- ! 
tation of women on Municipalities, Taluk ; 
and Local Boards, Legislative Councils and ^ 
Assemblies. The Association i.s actively i 
engaged in the promotion of adult education, | 
the training of women in industrial occupa- ’ 
tlons and slum welfare work. To establish! 


equality of rights and opi)ortunitic8 between 
men ami women. 'I'o help women to realise 
that the liilure of India lies largely in their 
liands : for as wives and mot hoi s they have the 
task of training, guiding and forming the. 
cliaracter of Ibe future rulers of India. To 
baud women into groii]H for tlic jiuriioso of 
self-develoinnent and (ulneation and for the 
delinite service of others. 

The Association grants scholarshipB to girls, 
interests women in maternity and child- 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
ela.s8 and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society; 
has worked successfully for securing fraricliise 
for women in India, (.see pages 93 and 94 of the 
Simon Report, Vol. 11) and comyiulsory educa- 
tion for girls and also actually helped in the 
passage of Child -Marriage Restraint Act in 
the Assemhly and the Acts for the Suppres- 
sion of Traffic in women and children and 
the abolition of tlic Devadasi system. The 
■Association is an All-India body and has 
branches all over India. 'The Assoe.iation 
is affiliated to all the inqiortant jirogressive 
woruen's associations in India and Miroiighout 
the wa>rld. It was the initiator of the All- 
India Women’s (’oidiTenco and the First 
.All-Asian \A’onien’s tkinfcrence at Lahore. 
The Madras Seva Sudan, the Madras Child- 
ren’s Aid Soc iety, The .Avvai Ashram and the 
.Monte.s.sori School owe their origin to the 
efforts of this Association. The Association 
ojiencd a Rescue Home to facilitate tlie 
working of the Rescue Section of the Tm- 
luora! .Ai't. enforced by (rovernment. 

'The Ifome was ojxnmd on 2l8t March 1084 by 
J.ady Beatrice Stanley and is now under the 
Madras A igilance Association. 

oGNo Men’s Christian Association. — 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in JS44, is now a 
world-wide movement, well establislied in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim ot the .Association Is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, metital and physical — needs of young 
men and hoys. 

The Young Men's Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is S[>reading 
rapidly. ’1 he ‘ local ’ Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Dircctor.H. These Associations in Convention 
elect, a Gcneial l^oanl wbieb is responsible 
for the suyu-rvision and exi;)ansion of ail tforins 
ot the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon . 

'I'liere, are now 65 As.soeiations in large 
towns ;ind cities and many village Associations 
with many thouHnuds memlaus of all 
ra<‘«;s and creeds. Tlie following Associations 
own one. or more buildings which serve as 
the local hcad(|uartei8 : Allahabad ; Allep- 
pey ; B.itigalore ; Bomltay ; Calcutta ; Cali- 
cut ; (’(umbatore ; (.’olombo ; Coonoor ; Delhi ; 
(hillc ; llyalerabad ; Jubhulpore; Jvandy ; 
Karachi ; Kunuainkulam ; Kottayam ; 
Lahore ; Madras ; Madura ; Nagpur ; Nalni Tal. 
Ootacamund ; I’oona ; Rangoon ; Ernakulam ; 
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llisftjjmr ; Kalcm ; StcuiKirrahad ; Simla ; : 
Trivjnidrum; WolliJi^ton. Tiie oUicrs u»o 1 
rented or rt'iir.-free buildings. i 

The work of the National Council and of the i 
local Association is carried on by numerou s 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by sr> specially trained fidl-Mine .Secretaries. 
Fully cognisjuit of the generous help in men 
and moTK'V the Association lias received in 
tlie from overseas organisations, tiie 

Indian Y.lM.C.vV. to-day have their own men 
eoiiducting tladr ntlairs : live seen tarics from 
foreign Coumils still <ontiihute their shun* 
to tin; work of IJie. Indian Movement tnit all 
the rest are recruited in India and financed 
in India. 

The work or the National ('ouncil (cxclmling 
that of the 0;> local Y.Rl.C. As.) call for a 
Itmlget ot Us, .s;{,is() ill MM;'*. (>l this sum 

Its. iiil.OtH' lias to 1)e raised irmu tlie j.nl-.Iie in 
India. 

The Headquarters of tiic National Council 
ii 6, llussell Street, Calcutta. Tin; ollicers 
are : — 

Patron .*—1113 Exccllouey Field Marshal 
The Jtight lloTi'i*le ^'iseout!t Wavell of 
Cyrenaica and Miueliester, o.c.n., d.M.l.l., 
(j.M.l.K., M.e., Viceroy and Covernor- 

t»eu(!Tul of India. 

Presvient of the Ndtional <C'o?mc?7 - Ilaja 

Sir Maharaj Singli, Kt., c.i.h., I’*ar-at-Law. 

Ndtiomil (toneral Secrt'tan/ of Ituliu, Pnrma 
and F. Mc( loltaid, Kii.ssell 

Street, Calcutta, 

The Iloinbay Assoeiation now possesses four 
well-equipped huildin,cs VVodehousc Jlood, 
lAmington Koad, Jlehsch Street and Key- 
Holds Koad. I’atron of tlie Association, 
His Fxcellency JA. t'oI. TTie Kighl iloiiTtle 
Sir John ('olvillc, I'.o,, <i.( .i.i:., t.i>. ; President, 
Sir Francis Low, Kt. ; (ieneml .Sfcrc/ar?/, K. K. 
Vergese. In coniu'etion with each braieh 
there is n well managed hostel I'loviding 
accommodation for o\er 2(»u young men. 
These branches are managed by .a Committee I 
working under the Hoard of Jiireetors. F.ach t 
Branch organisation directs many and varied j 
activities de.signed to meet the physical,! 
spiritual, social, and mental needs of their j 
memfiers. A Welfare Service agency for j 
labourers .started in l‘,)24 is mnv conducting I 
four centres, Bcrving mill workers. Municipal 1 
menial employees. Fort Trust and Kaihvay 
einployeca. A prograTumc of education, I 
lectures, jiliysical culture, play and general j 
uplift, profitably fills uj* the leisure time of 
the workers and* their families. The Associa- 
tion is responsible for the direction of three 
public playgrounds in th<; city, which are 
financed by the Municipality. 

Young Women's Cuuistian Association of 
India, Buiima and Cey i on. —This Associa- 1 
tion founded in the year I87i> w'a.s organised ! 
nationally in 1890. | 

The aim of the Association Is to unite women j 
and girls of India, Burma and Ceylon in fellow'- i 
ship and mutual service for tlieir spiritual, in- j 
teliectual, social and phyaiciil development. ! 
The Association exists for women and girls of * 


all communities. There are the following 
liranches : (iencral 75 ; Fellowship Groups 
32 ; School Girl and Junior Branches 64 ; 
Girl Guide Oompauies 11. There are 0 Leave 
Clubs in the hills and large cities for Women 
in the Services and 16 iVroii-in-Clubs where 
WomifTi in the Services may <;ntertairi their 
friends. The needs of girls arc met by recrea- 
tion, clults and classes, lectures, commercial 
classes, Bible Study and devotional meetings, 
and meetings for social intt^reourse. Hostels, 
some of them holding as many as 70 girls are 
established where there is a ilemniid for them 
and the Association, at present owns 20, in- 
cluding (» Holiday Homes in the hills. These 
liostels accommodate W'orking girls, teachers, 
nurses, students and appreutiees. Kates vary 
according to the residents’ salaries and accom- 
modation, though all equally receive the lienc- 
flts of a conifortuhle home, good food and 
wliolesome surroundings. The holiday Homes 
provide inexpen.- ive holidays in healthy siir- 
roundings and also accommodate girls who 
work in the hills during the hot season. In 
addition to Holiday Homes, Summer Con- 
ferences arc lield annually in South India and 
at Mussoorie. Special Girls’ Camps are ar- 
ranged from time to time in many centres. 

Traveller’s aid w'ork is done in the 
large |M)rts, and a large number of tran- 
sient guests and visitors are accomniodat* 
e<l in the Hornes in these centres. The 
Association also runs Employment Bureaux 
through the agency of which many girls find 
positions. The coininerciul schools train girls 
for office and lni3ine.ss life. These larger 
Associations arc manned hy trained Secre- 
taries. sum<‘ of wlioiu eoinc iroin Indio, Great. 
■Britain, America, Aii.stralia, Now Zealand and 
Canada, though tin; ninjority of staff members 
are found ami traint'd in India. In many of 
the binaller branelios where the w’ork is of a 
simpler nature, it is carried on by voluntary 
workers who render faithful service year 
by year. 

The As.'iociation, which is affiliated to the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association 
is international and interdenominational. 
Full meinhership is open to all who declare 
their faith in our Lord Jesus Christ and desire 
to serve others in His spirit of love, and Associate 
membership Is open to any girl or woman, 
regardle.ss of what her religion may be, who 
wishes to join the world-wdde fellowship of the 
y. W. C. A. and declare her sympathy with its 
purpose, and to share in its activities. 

The Patroness of the Association is ILK. 
The \ iseouiiiess W a veil. 

Presfident, National Com nu’fbY.—Kani Lady 
Maharaj Singh. Vice- Presidents : l.ndy 

Sloan, Mts. G. Dey, j\lrs. C. 1). Koekey, 31rs. 
Jolin INlatthai, Dr. Foonnen Lukose. 

Copies of the Annual Eeport and other printed 
; matter can be obtained from the National 
Olllce which is at 4, Khandari Bagh, 37, 
Cantonment Koad, Lucknow, ti.F. The 
otlicial organ of the Association is the leaflet 
” Everymember ” wdiich is issued each month 
and sent to members and friends of the 
Association. 
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ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of Britisii University Women 
in India was established in 11)13. Its objects 
are : — 

(1) To facilitate intercommunication and 
co-operation between women of any nationality 
who are members of the universities of the 
United Kingdom, resident in India. 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with tlie universities of the United Kingdom, 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(8) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opiuiou and for couf.erted action by university 
women . 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university lii the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates : but Associate Mem bn - 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British Ilnivcrsity for two years and each 
Branch may admit* Jis Honorary Members 
women wlio imve advanced the higher educa- 
tion aud interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has had several branches. The address of the 
Honorary .Secretary, Bomljay is as follows : — 

Miss ]'■. Sulliv.in. M.A., 19, 

Gowalia Tank Hoad, Bombay 7. 

The Delhi and I'uujab Branche.^^canio into exist- 
ence in 1918. The Calculi a aud Boiuhay Itiamdies 
liave been influential and liave repeatedly inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affect! ug women. All 
Branches have, for iustunce, made iuvehtigations 
on beliaif of the Kducation J lepartment, (Jovern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc., and have supplied, throiiuh the 
International Federation of University Women, 
information on Si'<(Uid;iry education in India 
to the League of Nations. Tiicy have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities. '! he Calcutta Branch 
carried turoueh an important exhibition of Food 
I’rodutls. This luamdi, however, has not 
functioned for a nuiiilter of years. 


The Uorubay Branch has done good work In 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
Kui)-coMiuiiitee, organised public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
wliich leglshaion was being or had been recently 
enacted . 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the estaldishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureaus In Calcutta aud 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful. 
The Bombay Bureau was eveutually merged 
into the employment Jiuroau estabilshed by 
the Women’s Counoil. 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
(hmi, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life In India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of Unlverbity 
Women has a useful function to perform. 

This Association is Federated to the ^'Fed- 
eration of University Women in India,” and 
thus forms one of the Units of the Indian 
Fcdeiatlon. 

Federation of University Women in India. 

The Federation of University Women in India 
unites various Associations of IJniverslty NVomen 
throughout the country, its object being to pro- 
mote fiiendsliii) and understanding among uni- 
versity Women of all races resident in India and 
to further tlicir common int erests. It is affiliated 
to the hitcrnational Federation of Unirertity 
Women whieh has a mcmber.sltip of o\ er 60,000, 
representing thirty- three nations jirid wTiich 
i-eeks by 8cliolars'hij)S, exchange of teachers, 
group discussions and C(;jiference.s to unite in 
common action and understanding tlie Univer- 
sity women of the world. 

The Federation in India is controlled by a 
Central Committee at present located in 
Bombay. It has branches in Bomliay, Kodal- 
kanal and Lahore, while women, eligible for 
mernliership, resilient in jdaces wliere no branch 
exists can l>e enrolled as “ Scattered Mernberi.” 
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Abbottahad Cli n, l/ro. , Abl.'ottabad, N.-W.F.I*. 
Entrance Fee : Ke. 40. Mojdtify SuOxcription : 
Single h’s, 1- ; Married Bs. 18. 

AUVAR (Lrn, Adyar. Entranre Fee: Ks. 100. 
Annual Suhscrij't ion : Its. 12. Monthly Sulfi- 
cription : Bs. 6 during the inontbs April to 
September inclusive. Bs. « during the mouths 
October to .Manli inclusive, lion. Srcietnry 
and 1 reaeurer. -ll. B. Goosey. 

AORA C'Lrn, LTi>., Agra Cantonment. (Kstd. 
1803). Entrance Fee : Bs. 50. Subscription : 
Monthly lls. 10. 

Ahmednagau Cluh, Alimednagar. (Estd. 1 889). 
Entrance Fee : Bs, 40. Subscription : 1 

Montlily, single Bs. 12; married Bs. 18.1 
Secretary . — C ujA. J’. K. lioberts. I 


AiJAT, (T,rj{, Lushai Hills, E. B. A: Assam. 
(Estd. 1893). ErUrance Fee : Bs. 32 to be 
paid at the end of the tliird month of mernber- 
bhip. Subscription : Monthly, varying from 
Bs. 0 to Bs, 19 according to income of 
members. Secret ary : Lieut. ,1. I,. Harvey, 
!.A. ■ ^ 

Ajmku Clur, Kaiser liagh. (Estd. 1888). 
Entrance Fee: Bs. 100, payable in four half- 
yearly instalments. Subscription : Monthly, 
Bs. 12 single; Kb. 15 married. 

Akola Cbrn, Berar. (ICsld. 1870). Entrance 
Fee : Bs. 100. Subscription : Monthly, 

Kb. 13 single ; lls. 15 married. Jlbnorary 
Secretary. - Dr . T. i>. Shaliani. 

ALLAHABAD CLUB, Allahabad. (Estd. 1868). 
Entrance Fee : lls. 100. Monthly StU>8crip‘ 
tion : Kb. 12. 
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Ambaoii Clttb, Amraoti. Entrance Fee : He. 1 Club op Cbntral India, Mhow. 


60. Payable tu 12 monthly instalmeuta of 
Jt0. r>. Monthly Subscription : lUtib lla. 8 ; 
Gymkhana 31s. 4; Library Ite. 1, Jlon. 

Secretary. — Lt .-('ol. ^V. ScoU . 

AMRiTBAii Club, Ltd., Ainritaar. (Estd. 18U4). 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 30. Subscription : 

Monthly, Ks. J2 sinj^le ; Us. 16 nmrried. 
Hon . Secreta >7/ . — \V . 1 )a w so n , 

IUnqaloub L’Nitsd Service Club, 38, Keai- 
dcncy Road, ]iani:;alore. (Lstd. 186H). 
Entrance Fee : Jls. 100, Subscription : 

Annually Us, 12, Monthly Rs. 0. 

Bareilly Club, Municipal Gardens, Bareilly. 
(Eatd. 3883). Entrance Fee: Rs. 60. Subs- 
cription : Monthly, Rs. 8 sint'le ; Rs. 0 
married, 

Barisal Club, Backergunj, Barisal. (Estd. 
1864). Entrance Fee : Rs. 32. Monthly 
Subscription : Rs. 13. 

Bauuagkpore Ct.ub, Ltd., 8, Riverside, Barrack 
pore. (Estd. 1850). Entrance Fee: Rs. 160. 
Monthly Subscription : Rs, 15 single; Rs. is] 
married. Out-station Rs. 8 single ; Rs. 10 1 
married. Mon-Resident Rs. 5 single; Rs, 6 
married. Jt.-Ilon. Secretaries. — J*', 8. MiU hell 
and 1). 11. M(d.]ra\v, 

BARRAOKPOntE CLUB, (Golf) Barrackpore. 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 50. Subscription : Monthly, 
Rs. 5 single ; Rs. 7 married. Joint-Hon. Secre- 
taries. — F. 8. Mitch'ill and I). iJ. .McCrav/. 
Belqaum Club, Belgaum. Entrance Fee: 
Rs. 50. Monthly SubscripUon : Rs. 13. 
Secretary . — Major Jt. U. Coad, o.b.k., m.m. 
Bkno.\L Club, 33, ChoMTinghee Road, Calcutta. 
(Estd. 1827). Entrance Fees : Town Rs. 500. 
Mofussii Rs, 125. Subscriptions : Annually 
Rs. 25 ; Monl.hly, Town Rs. 18, Mofussii 
Rs, 2 per dieiu wlicn in Calcutta up to 
maximum of Rs. 18 per mensem. Secre- 
tary. — F. 8. (Mibiit, M.C. 

Bengal United Service Club, 29, Chowringhce 
Road, (/Ulcutta. (Estd. 1845). Entrance 
Fee: Rs. 150. Subscription: Annually, Rs. 20: 
Monthly, lls.lO. lion. Seerctary.- H. 'juiUcll 
Barrett, c.i.K., H .s. 

Bombay Club, Marine Drive, Bombay. 1 

(Estd. 1802). Entrance Fee: Rs. 300 : [ 

Subscript ion: Antmally, Rs. 12 (Non-Resident), j 
Monthly, Rs. 10. Hon. Secretary. — A. R. 
Macdonald. 

Bombay Gymkhana, Ltd., Esplanade Road. | 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 75. Subscription: Annual. { 
Rs. 6 ; Monthly, Rs. 9. Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer.- C. O. Fountain. ■ 

Byoulla (]!lub, Bellasis Road, Bombay. (Estd. j 
1833). Entrance Fee : Rs. 200. Subscription : : 
Annual, its, 24 ; Monthly, Rs, 12. j 

CALCUTTA Club, Ltd., 241, Lower Circular Road 


(Estd. 1886). 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 48. Subscription : 

Monthly, single Rs. 15 ; married Rs. 20. 
Club op Western India, Elphinstone Road, 
Poona. (Estd. 1865). Entrance Fee : Ha. 200. 
Subscription : Aniiwal, Rs, 12; Monthly, Rs. 
10. Secretary. — Lt. Col. J. T. W. Dunsby 
iRt'id). 

Cochin Club, Cochin. (Estd. 1876). Entrance 
i'ee : Rs. 100. Subscription : Annual, Rs. 18; 
Montlily, Rs. 10. 

Cocanada Club, Cocannda. (Eatd. 3850). 
Entrance Fee : Rs, 70. Subscription : 

Monthly, Rs. 10. Secretary. — 1j. il. Cornish. 
CoiMBATOiiE Club, Coimbatore. (Estd. 1868). 
Entrance. Fee : Rs. 76. Subscription : 

Animal, Rs. 9 per annum for Non-Resideut 
Members up to an amount equal to the 
Entrance Donation paid by them; Monthly, 
Rs. 10. Hon. Secretary. — J. C. Burton. 
Hon. 't'rea.sUTer.- — \V. J. 'J’releuvcn. 

COONOOR Club, Coonoor. Entrance Fee : for 
permanent membership,* Gentlemen Rs. 50, 
ladies Rs. 20. Annual Subscription : Gentle- 
men Jls. 32, ladies Rs. 12. Monthly Subscrip- 
tion : Gentlemen aingle Rs. 8 ; ladies Rs. 6. 
Family of 2, Rs. 9 and additional menrber 
Re. 1 each. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. — 
Jl. D. iluguitis. 

Cosmopolitan Club, Madras, (Founded 1873), 
Entrance Fee, Rs. 250. Annual Subscription, 
Rs. 24 for non-resident and Rs. 60 for resident 
members or quarterly instalments of Rs. 15. 
Honorary Secretary : ^f. C. Isi>ahaiii ; Mana- 
(fcr : V. Saravanan. 

Dacca Ci.i b, Dacca. (Estd. 1864), Entrance 
Fee : Rs. 50. Monthly Subscription : Rs. 20. 
D.vLiiousiE Club, Dalhousie. Punjab. Yearly 
Donation for permaiwnt Men^bershij) Rs. 15. 
Subscripti'.n : Single Rs. 7. Married Rs, 10. 
Family Bs. (!ai)t. (\W. Cotton. 

Darjeeling Club, Ltd., Auckland Road, 
Darjeeling, (listd. 1868). Election by ballot. 
Entrance Fee : Rs, 100. Subscription : 
Annual, Bs. 10 ; Montln'y, Jls. 7-8 mr members 
residing iii the Town. Military members 
R.S. 7-8 per month. Members residing lit 
District within 20 miles Bs. 5, and for mem- 
bers residing beyond 20 miles Rs. 2-8. 
Temporary memlnrsliip Re. 1 per day. 
Hon. Secretary. — G, VManghum Hardy. 
lMPKiu.\L Delhi Gymkhana Club Ltd., New 
Delhi. PenuaneDt Membership ; lAdrance 
Fee : Rs. luo. Monthly Subscription : Rs. 1 2, 
.Annual Bs. 15, 7'enip(iMiry Membership : for 
the dural ion of the wiir- -Mo it nl a .sia scrip- 
tin n : Bs. 17 8. 

Jhansi (Tub, next to Public Gardon.s, Jhansi. 
(Estd. 1887). Entrance Fee : Rs, 50. Monthly 
Subset iption : Rs. 10 single and Rs. 12 
for marrit'd nuiabeis. 


. ,, , Madras Club, Mount Road, Madras. (Eatd, 

Calcut^. (J<.,std. 190/). Eniranc^ -■ Rs. 100 . I 1831). Entrance Fee: Bermanent incmber- 

jSuftscripfmn .• Annual, Rs. 12 Monthly, Rs. , ship Rs. 250. Inslahuent uiemberslup, six 

10. Annual Motn^il Subscription, Rs, 18. , instalments of Rs. TjO each. Subscription: 

Se.cptarus.--h . MaiXhw^ and Sahazada : Annual, Rs. 20. Moulhlv. Rs. V2.,^ccrcta,y.~- 
Bahadur \ousuf Mlrza. t j) jjt ips. 

Cawnporb Club, Cayrnpore (Estd. 1844). En-iMALAluii < lub. Beach P.oad, Calicut. (Estd. 

fmnee Fee.' Rs. 50. Morif//(i/Nw6Kmphon.* Rs. 10. ! 1864), Entrance Fee : Rs. 100. Subscrip- 

Chittaqong Club, Ltd., Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 1 tion : Annual, Rs, 12 for members resident in 
gong. (Estd. 1878). Entrance Fee : Rs. 76. j Malabar and Rs. 6 tor non-resident members ; 

Subscription: Annual, Rs. 12; Monthly, Monthly, Rs. 10 single; Rs. 12 married. 

Jii. 10. ‘ Hun. Secretary. — J. N. Marsh. 
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Multan Club, Multan (K^td.) 1892). Perma- 
nent Members : Entrance fee Rs. 50. 

Subscriptions: Rs. 12 single and Its. 17 
married. 

Military Members : No Entrance fee. 
Subscriptions for Majors and above ranks 
Ka. 12 single and married Rs. 17. 

Captains : Single R.s. 8 and married Rs.l2. 
Lieutenants : Single Rs. 4 and married Rs. 0. 

Naini Tal Club Ltd., Naini Tal. (Establi.shed 
1864). Yachting, Rowing and Golf. Elec- 
tion by Ballot. Entrance Fee : rermanent 
member Rs. 100. Annual Subscription 
Rs. 12. Monthly Subscription Rs. 10. 
Temporary Member (Class 1) 8u).».scriptlon 
Rs, 15 a month for single member and Rs. 20 
for a married couple. Temporary Member 
(Class II) under 30 days Re. 1 per diem up to 
a maximum of Rs. 15 a month. Accommo- 
dation for 30 resident members. Secretary- 
member. — Lt.-Colonel J. de Grey, o.n.E. 

Ootaoamund Club, Ootacamund, Nilgiri Hills. 
(Estd. 1840). Entrance Fee: Rs. 150. 
Subscription : Annual, Rs. 18 ; Monthly 
Rs, 12. Hon. Secretary. — V. S. Williams. 

Orient Club, Chowpatty Sea Face, Bombay. 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 500. Subscription : Annual, 
Rs. 72 for resident members and Rs. 24 for 
non-resident meinlxTs ; Rs. 12 for aijsent 
members ; Monthly Rs. f5 for re.Hl(lent ineml)ers 
and Rs. 2 for iion-re.sident me!ni)eis. Re. 1 
for absent members ; President. — Sir Cow.asjee 
Jehanglr, Burt., G.B.E., K.c.f.K., .h.l a. Joint 
[Ion. Secretaries. — I). W. Ditehburn and M. 
M. Araersey. TIon. Treasurer. — Sh:uit:ira>ii 

A. Sh(*t3. 

Peshawar Club, Ltd., Pesh.fwir. ( isso- 
Entrance F$ ‘ : Rs. 5 i Games seetion Rs. 15. 
Subscription : Montlily Rs. lo .single; Rs. 12 
married. Hon. Secretary. — Lt..(ol A. P. 
Imlay, d.s.o. 

Punjab Club, Upper Mall, Lahore. (Estd. 
1879), Entrance Fee Rs. 150. .•iithncripiion : 
Annual Rs. 15. Monthly R.s. 12. Hun. Sec. : 
Lt.-Col. C. E. E. Jameson. 

Quetta Club, Ltd., Quetta, (E.std. 1879). 
EntrxmceFe-e : Rs. 60. Monthly Subscription : 
Rs. 15 single ; Rs. 18 married. 

RAJPUT AN A Club, Mount Abu. (Estd. 1880). 
Entrince Fee: Rs. 50. Monthly Subscrip- 
tion : Rs. 8. 

ROTAL Bombay Yacht Club, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay. (Estd. 1880). Entrance Fee : Rs. 
275. Subscription: Annual Rs. 18 ; Monthly 
Rs. 12. Secretary. — J. A. Thomson. 

Royal Calcutta Turf Club, ii, Russell .street, 
Calcutta. (Estd. 1861), Entrance Fee : Club 
Members, Rs, 300 ; Stand Members, Rs. 100. 
Annual Subscription : Rs. 100. Secretary.- - 

B. J. Leckie. 

RJYAL Western India Golf Club, Ltd., 
Naslk. Entrance Fes : Ea. 75. Subscription : 


Annual Rs. 16 ; Monthly Re. 1 per day, 
whilst in Nasik'Up to Rs. 12 maximum. 
Residential quarters available. Hon. Secre- 
tary. — C. M. 8. Yates. 

Royal Western India Turf Club, Ltd., 
Bombay and Poona. Entrance Fee : Club 
Members Rs. 150 ; Stand Members Rs, 75. 
Annual Subscription: Rs. 25 both class of 
members. 8’rcretary.— Major C. C. Gulliland. 

Saturday Club, Ltd., 7, Wood Street, Calcutta, 
Entrance Fee: Rs. 175 single; Rs. 200 
married. Subscription : Annual Rs. 12 ; 
Monthly R8..12 single and Rs. 14 married. 
Aetij. Secretary. — C. L. R. Barrett. 

Seounderabad Club, Secunderabad, Dn, (Estd. 
1883). Entrance Fee : Rs. 50 payable in four 
annual instalments of Ils, 12-8 each. Monthly 
Subscription : Rs. 12 married ; Rs, 10 single. 
Secretary. — .Major H. B. Marcoolyn. 

SfiiLi.ONO Clt'B, I,td., Shillotig, Assam. En- 
trance Fee : Rs. J 00 for income over Rs. 1 ,000 
I and Rs. 50 for income under Rs. 1,000 p.m. 
Annual Subscription: Rs, 12 for absent 
members. Monthly Subscription : Rs. 20 for 
permanent members, Rs. 40 for temporary 
members. Secretary. — Captain R. T). Page, 

Si.ALKOT Club Ltd., Sialkot, Punjab. Monthly 
Svbscnptions: Married Rs. 12, Kiugle Rs. 10; 
P. M. Hon. <Sc(.Yf'b/r.f/.-— MajfU T. Junes. 

Sind Club, Karachi. (Kstd. 1871). Entrance 
Fee: K.s. 200. Subscription: Annual Rs. 12; 
Monthly R.s.12. Secretary. — J. II. G. Jerrom, 

TiiU'HiN'oi'Oi.Y Club, (Kstd. 180U), Canton- 
jnent Tri<*liin(»poly, .Madras, Salscripticnv. 
(monthly) lls.O, (nnnually) Rt^ 1 for full 
inember.s who paid ten ajinual siil>Hi;rlptions 
and IGipees 12 for new nu'mhors. Presi- 
dent: H. J. Crane: Hon. Secretary 
Smith; Uon. 'Treasurer: - H. Parkinson. 

Tuticorin Club, Tuticorin, (1885). Entrance 
Fee: Rs. 50. Subscription . Annual Rs. 6; 
.Montlily Rs.B), Secretary. — G. H. Cobb. 

United Seuvice Club, Simla. (Estd. 1860). 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 100. Subscription : 

Annual Rs. 12; Monthly Rs. 6. Secretary. — 
Major L. B. Grant, C’.l.E., T.D., k.d. 

United Service Club, 1 td., Lneknow. (Jhutter 
-Mauzil Palace. (Estd. 1861). Entrance Fee: 
Rs. 100. Subscription: Rs. 10 monthly. 
Secretary . — G. F. .Nicholson. 

Willinudon Spouts Club, Clerk Road, Bombay. 
(Estd. 1917). Entrance Fee: Rs. 500. 
Annual Subscription : Resid(;nt Rs. 120. 
lion.. Secretary : ii. Hampton. 

WHELElt Clui?, Ltd., The Mall, Meerut. (Estd. 
1863). Entrance Fee: Rs. 50, If by iustaU 
ments Rs. 60. MontJily Subscription : For 
temporary members Rs. 15 single, Rs. 18 
married ; for permanent memljers Rs. 12 
single, R.s. 15 married ; Lady visitors 
Rs. 5. (Exclusive of games and library 
subBcriptions). Secretary, — E. P. Thomson. 
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Middle Asia OfBcc : 

Brabourne Stadiutn, North, Churchgate Street, 
Bombay. 

Secretary : H. W. Bryant. 

88th District. 

Governor : 

Dr. B. N. Vyas, Rai Bahadur, M.B., F.S.M.F., 
14, Clyde Road, Lucknow. 

Officials and Club Meeting Days. 

Aora : f>028 ; March 29, 1939. President : 

J al B. Dornb ; Secretary : N. M. Framji, 
(’ei)lral Bank of India Ltd., Agra. 8 p.m. 
l8t and 3id Wednesdays, Laurie’s Hotel. 
Allahauad : (Provisional). President: The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ismail; Secretary: 
Capt. Bhagwat Dayal, 15, Church Road, 
Allahabad. 

Amritsar : 2854 ; February 17, 1933. 

President : R. B. Prakash Chand Mehra ; 
Secretary : F. N. Chubb, Agent, Central 
Bank of India Ltd., Amritsar. 8-15 p.m. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Imperial Hotel. 

Bhopal : 5422, November 25, 1041. Presi- 

dent : The Hon’ble Etimad-ul-Mulk Mr, K. 
F. Haider; Secretaries: Akhtar Ali Khan; 
Jamil Ahmad, LL.R. 8-15 p.m. 2nd and 
4th Mondays, Lake View Hotel. 

Cawnporr ; 5645 ; July 3, 1943. President : Lala 
Kailaahpat Singhania ; ,ft. Secretaries : Dudley 
M, Arriudell, M.O. (I mil House, 'The Mall) ; J. 
V. Krishnan (15/22, Civil Lines). 1st & .3rd 
Thursdays, Kamla Retreat. 8-15 p.m. 
Delhi: 4992, 1930. President: W. W. 

Wood; Secretary: Dr. H. L. Khosla, 13A, 
Keeling Road, New Delhi. 8 p.m. 1st and 
3rd Thursdays, imperial Hotel, New Delhi. 
Dehra Dun ; 6258 ; June 24, 1940. 

President : Hal Bahadur Dr. R, S. Srivas- 
tava ; Secretary : A. Kduljl, 9, Old Survey 
Road, Dehra Dun, 7 p.m. 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, at Members' Residences. 
Hvobrahad (Sind) : 4882 ; October 6, 1938. 
President : Bhavnani Motiram Atmaram ; 
Secretaries : Bhagwunda.s Aiuulrai, Advo- 
<!ate, Hyderabad; AllmP. Jagtiani, Hydera- 
bad Municipality, Hyderabad, Sind, 7-30 p.m. 
2nd and 4th Wednesdays, Masonic Hall. 
Karachi; 3593; March 1933. l^resident : 
S. V. Kothari ; Secretary : Dhim Framji, 
t//o The Central Bank of India, Ltd,, Bunder 
Road, Karachi. Mcetlnga fortnightly as 
arranged. 

Lahore: 2714; Fehruary 1927. President: 
R. B. Janki Das Kapur. Secretary : R. P. 
Khosla, 3, Mozang Koad, Lahore. 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 8-30 p.m. Falettl’a Hotel. 
Luoknow : 4568; February 1938. Preaident: 

Hon’blo Sir George H. Thomas, Kt. ; Secre- 
tary : Ral Bahadur H. K. Ghose, A. P. Sen 
Road, Lucknow. 8-15 p.m. 1st and 3rd 
Fridays, Carlton Hotel. 

Patiala : President : Sardar D. K. Sen ; 
Secretary : Sheikh Md. Bashir Ahmed, 
Special Income 'Tax Officer, Patiala. 1st 
and Srd Thursdays. 8-30 p.m. Rajindra 
Gymkhana. 


89th District. 

Governor : 

Sir Sultan Chinoy, Kt., j.p., “ Dilbahar ", 
Carmichael Road, Bombay. 

Officials and Club Meetwg Days. 
Ahmedabad : 4008 ; March 8, 1 936. Presi- 

dent : Motibhai D. Patel ; Secretary : Jiten- 
dra Mehta, Rotary Club Office, Grand Hotel, 
Ahmedabad. 8-30 p.m. Fridays, Grand Hotel. 
Baroda : 4039 ; October 20, 1936. Presi- 
dent. : C. B. Patel ; Secretaries : K. S. Chavda, 
Sadhana Press, Raopara ; li. M. Doctor, 
Baroda. 2nd and 4th Fridays, Baroda 
Guest Jlovse. 

Belqaum: 5410; July 19, 1941. President: 
V. P. Kittur ; Secretary: J. K. Kaktikar, 
Kaktlkar’s Institute, Kacherl Road, Belgaum. 
5 p.m. 2nd and 4th Saturdays, Social Club. 
Biiuj (Kdtch State): 5615; Alay 19, 1943. 
President: S. K. Nayamijalli ; Secretary: 
C. H. Sanghvi, A.sstt. State Engineer. 2iid 
and 4th Saturdays in the aft«Tnoon. 

Bombay: 3128 ; March 1929. President: Beh- 
ram N. Karanjia ; Secretary: N, N. Ghose, 
Green’s Hotel, Bombay. 1-30 p.m. every 
Tuesday, Green’s Hotel. 

Hubli-Dharwar : 6282 : September 16, 

I 1940. President : T. K. Mirchandanl ; 

Secretary : L. II. Durg, Gibb Town, Dharwar. 
1st and 3rd Saturdays. 7 p.m. Dinner. 
Club Office, Vidya Vardhak Sangha Buil<llng. 
Kolhapur: 5085 ; Nov. 1, 1943. AVcrchir?/ .* D. 
V. Tengshe, Tengslie Building, Gaitgavesh, 
Kolhapur. Meetings : Rajaram College Hall, 
Ist and 3rd Saturdays. 4-30 p.m. Sykes Law 
College. 

Navsari : 5538 ; September 15, 1942. President : 
Ardeshir K. Modi, m.I.E.; Secretary : Balvantrai 
Ambelal Desai, B.A., LL.B., " Hari Niwas,'* 
Navsari ; C. C. Patel, Municipal Office, B. B. & 
C. I. Rly. 0 p.m. Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Members’ homes. 

Okha : 5341 ; February 20, 1941. President : 
Kalyanrai N. Joshi ; Secretary: H. N. 
Banerjee, Okha Cement Works, Dwarka. 
0-30 p.m. 1st and 3rd Sundays. 

Pandharpur: 4493; April 17, 1944. Presi- 
dent : R. B. G. B. Paricharak ; Secretary : 
Dr. G. P. Phadke, The Municipal Offn^e, 
Pandharpur. ft p.m. 1st and 3rd Sundays, 
The Supervising Union Office. 

Poona : 3994; January 15, 19.36. President: 

A. V. Ranade ; Secretary : S. II. Chaudhari, 
C/o Poona Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 6, Arsenal 
Road, Poona. 2nd Tue.'iday lunch 1 p.m., 
Poona Club ; 4th Tuesday dinner 8-30 p.m. 
Poona Club. 

Rajkot : 4894 ; August 10, 1938. President .* 

O. K. Dvivedi ; Secretaries : J.. M. Verghese, 

Kajkuinar College ; 11. H. Colah. Jagnath 
Road. 7 p.m. 2ud and 4th \Vedne.sdays at 
Lodge K athiawar. 

Sholapur : 4054 ; September 13, 1936. Presi- 

dent : Mohd. Umarklian; Secretary: G, H. 
Thavarbhoy, Sholapur Tannery Works, 
Settlement Road, Sholapur. 7-30 p.m. 2nd 
and 4th Tuesdays, Fn eniasons' Hall. 

Surat: 4398; August 14. 1937. President: 
Prof. M. R, Palande ; Secretary : K. H. I’atel, 
Civil Lines, Surat. 6-30 p.m. 2nd and 4tli 
Saturdays at Rtn. Taleyarklmn’s Bungalow, 
Athwa lines, Surat. 
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OOVERNOIl : 

W. Buchan, C/o Stateaman House, Calcutta. 
Ojfficial* d' Club Meeting Days. 

Asansol : 40(57 ; May 1038. President : B. C. 

Gupta ; Secretary : 'Dr. T. D. JVfukhopadhyay, 
llotunda Clinic! G. T. Road, Asaiiaol, E.l.R. 
7-15 p.m. 2nd and 4th Mondays, Asansol Club. 
Calcutta : 587 ; September 20, 1919. Presi- 
dent : N". C. Laharry : Secretary : J. K. 

Deb, D/1, Hide Road, Ividdc'rpore, Calcutta. 
1-15 p.m. every Tuesday, Great Eastern Hotel. 
Dacca : 4500 ; March 103'^. President : 

*lauanankur De. c.i.i-:., l.O.s. ; Secretary: 
Pankoj Comar Chose, 5i.A., u.i.., 11, lYise 
Chat Road, Dacca. 4 p.m. 2ud and 4th 
Siindav.s, rniversitv lJuildinus. 

JamsHEUITK; 4118; November 23, 1030. 
President : Surendra Nath Bose ; Secretary : 
Dr. Himansu Kun\ar Mitra, llefraetories 
Engineer, TISCO, Ltti., Jamshedpur (Bihar). 
12 noon l.st and 3rd Mondays. Tisco Hotel. 
JUBBCLTOIIK ; 5004 : 1931), President : Rev. 

Dr. O, L. Davis ; Secretary : R. K. Awa.sthi, 
Manager, The Dlilitary Dairy Farm, Jubbul- 
pore. 7 p.m. 2nd IVednesday, and 8-30 p.m. 
4th Weeinesday, Jackson’s Hotel. 

Patna: 5088 ; November 8, 1913. President: 
Sir C. M. Agarwala : If. Serrefan'es: Lawley 
Sen; S. N. Bahttacharyya, Lawly Building, 
Exhibition Road, Patna. 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays. 8 p.m. Masonic l/odge Banqueting 
Hall. 

91 ST District, 

COVRKNOR : 

Rajamantrapraviua K. V. Ananlaraman, R.a. 
Minister for Reveimc .and Law, East View, 
Bull Temple Road, Basavarigndi. Bangalore. 
Officials d' Clnh Meeting Dags. 
BanOALOHE: 3323 (5); May 24, 1934. Prc.si- 
dent : Elliot Miller ; Secretary : H. P. 

Mukerjee. N-Ray Jhigineer, 2- A. Andre Road, 
Langford Town, Bangalore, Luneh meetings ; 
Century Club, Lst Sunday and penultimate 
Saturday, 1-20 ]).m. 

P.EZWADA : President: T. A rumukha Mudaliar ; 
Secretary : M. \. Sauna, Vice-Clmirtnan, 
Municipal Council. 2iid and 4ih Mondays, 
8-30 p.m. Ma-sonic Hall. 

CooaNADA : Presidoil : 'J'he Maharaja S.alicb 
of Pithapuram ; Secretary: P, Bapoo Row. 
C |0 S, N. Bros., J'.U. lio.x 17, < ocanada. 
COOUIN : 4377 ; June 2.5, 19.37. President: 

O. Kappeler ; Secretary: Dr. S. S. Rao, j 
The Navratna Idiraniucy, Cochin. 1 i).m. ' 
alternate Saturday.s, Malabar Hotel, Erna- 
kulam. 

Coimbatore ; 5724 ; Feb. 17, 1944. President : 
Diwan Bahadur Ratnasaba])athi Mudaliar; 
Secretary : R, Venkatasarni. n.sc., Peela- 
medu, Coirnhatore. Meets on 1st and 3rd 
Thursdays — dinner. 


Colombo: 2198; July, 1929. President: H. 
K. deKretscr; Secretary: N. U. Jayawardeiie, 
C/o P. O. Box No. 327, Colombo (Ceylon). 
1 p.m. every Thursday, at G.O.H. 

Galle: 5382; April 25, 1941. President: 

R. A, M, Thuraia]tpa ; Secretary: G. C. A. 
l*erera, Richmond II ill Road, Calk (Ceylon). 
5 p.m. 1st Monday (Dinner), 3rd Monday 
Evening, New Orient Hotel. 

CuNTl R : 5593: President: K. V. Gopala- 

swami, M.A., Bar-at-Law. ; Secretary: Rao 
Saheh T). ^ri'cman Narayana Chowdhari, 
it. A., LL.lt., Guntur, Meetings, Ray’« Nursing 
Hoiius Jailai>et, 0 p.m., 2nd and 4th Saturday.s. 
Jaffna: 6300 ; April H, 1041. President: Raja 
Ratnam Naliah ; Secretary: T. Muttiisami- 
l)illai. The Rotary Club, Jaffna, Ceyl(.)n. 5-30 
i).m. 1st and 3rd AFomlays, Jaffna Rest liouse. 
Kandv : 5419; September 24, 1941. Presi- 

dent : W. G Scof t ; Secretary : W. Ij. 
Vitluirana, Harley Houst', Hermitage Road, 
Kandy ((Vylon). 12-45 i).m. 1st and Rrd 
Mondays, ()\jeeu's Hotel. 

Maokas: 318(1; May 1929. President: 

J>. Kothari ; Secretary: S. T. Satlasivan, 
Indian Oversea.s Jiank, Fnifed India Build- 
ings, Esplari.ade, Madias. 1-30 p.m. every 
Tuesday, (.'onnemara Hotel. Aiuil to Si'P- 
teiiiber, altern.it e Tuesday, s. 

Mapuua : 4908; December 27, 1938. /Vm* 

dent: T. S. Rajam ; Secretary: A. .H. S. 
Ramaswamy, 87, IList Gate and K. !M. S. L. 
Sundararam. Meetings 7-30 p.m., Madura 
Club, 2ml Tuesday each month. 

.Mysore: I^residctd : ,M. Ranajodh Singh; 

Secretary: Dr. B.Jayaram. Mi'dieal Officer, 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Mysore. 

Negombo: 4045 ; January lt)38. President: 

S. K. IVijeyratnam ; Serretary : .Robert 
SiHiictM’ Schratlm-. Wester-Seaton Farm, 
Negomba ((’evlon). .8 jcm. 2nd and 4tb 
Mondays, New Rest House. 

NT LG IRIS ; 5441 ; November 25. 1941 ; Presi- 
dent : W. H. Bates; Secretary: Rao 

Sahib Dr. B. G. JCrishnan, Nutrition Reseureh, 
Coonoor, Nilgiris, S. India. 1-30 ]).m. 

1st and penultimate Saturdays, Coonoor Club. 
Panaoi ua : 5709 : May 2, 1944. President 

P. lie. T Kularaliie. Secretary : Dr. M. J. A. 
Sundra.sauara, Health ITiit Office, Panadura, 
PoNJtlOHF.RUV : 5729 : Man-li 9, 1914. President : 
M. M. R. Callard. Secretary: M. lialasoupara- 
inanien. Advocat-Ctinsi il, Pondicherry. 

S.VLEM : 5(M)7 ; January 22, 1939. 8-30 p.m. 

1st and 3rd 4’hursdays, Salem (L'lub. 
Tinnevellv : 5770; .May 2, 1944. President: 

Jdvvaii Bahadur N. Viswanatharao , Secre- 
tary : [ir. K. Kam.iyyaier, .M.n.B.s., “ Arch 

liou.-^e ”, TinnevcIJy Town. 

Vizagapatam : 5504; May 28, 1942. Presi- 

fient : M. M. Manekji ; Serretary: F. Jf. Me- 
Domild Wilson. 1 i/.agapatam l*ort. 2nd and 
4th Saturilays. R a m a k r i s h n a Mission 
Students’ Home, 5 i),m. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL. 


Office for Middle Asia : Brabourne Stadium, 
North, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 

The Office for Middle Asia of Rotary Inter- 
national provides the services of R. 1, Secre- 
tariat, at Chicago, to ail the district governors 
In thii region and the Rotary clubs and the 


Rotary organisation in India, Burma, Ceylon, 
AfghaiiLstan, Straits Settlements, Federated 
Malay States, Unfederated Malay States, Slam, 
French Indo-China, Sarawak, Brunei, British 
North Borneo and the Netherlands East Indies. 

Secretary for Middle Aeia : — Herbert W. 
Bryant. 
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ANGLICAN. 


Down to March 1 at, 1030, the Church of Eng- 
land In India (and < '(3ylon), though poHsessing iU 
own bishoi.a and Metropolitan, was in the eyes 
of the law an integral i)art r»f the i.'hnrch of 
England, and subject to the general siii)crviRion 
of the Arehbishoj)of Cantiirbnry. J*>y the Indian 
Church A<-t and the Indian (Jhnrch Measure 
jaased by Parliament in 1027 this legal connec- 
ion was severed, and on March 1st, for 

the fixing of which date ])rovision was made by 
the Indian Chiirtdi Measure, the Church of 
England in India and in (N^ylon, in fninre to !»«• 
known as The Church of India, liurina an<l 
Ceylon, and, for short, 'I'he (’hurch of India, 
(<T of Burma or of Ceylon, in those eountrios) 
bicamc wh<341y responsible for tlic management 
of its own affairs, although, as it states in tiu* 
I*ieainble t<» its Constitution, it has n<) intention 
ordeslre “ lo reia)unee its obligations to tla^ rest 
ofth(i Holy Catholic Church and its fundamental 
prtieiple.s, but on tlie contrary acknowledges 
that if It shonM abandon those fundamental 
prirjeiples it would break spiritual eontimiity 
with its jrast and d('!Stroy its spiritual id« ntity.” 

Anglican work in India dates from the first 
estahlishineiit of the East India Company in the 
I'Jth Century on the shores of India at Surat, 
Madras, and Bon* bay, wia re tlie servants of the 
Ctanpany were ministered to l)y a continuous 
iiicccssion of cliaplains. 'I'Ik! first chaplain was 
tl;e llevd, I’eter Jlogers, Surat, 1(112. Tlie first 
church built wa.s St. Ci-orge’s, aiadra.R, in IfiSO, 
followed by Bombay Church, now St. Thomas’ 
Cathedral, in 171(1.* Tn South India the work 
of Danish and Cerman Lutheran missionaries 
was assi.strd by tin; English S.P.(!.K. (StMuety 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge), but 
missionary work was not att,<‘mpted by the 
Church itself till the beginning of the lOth 
’ Century. 

Like all other branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion the Church of India is episeopaJ. Tl»e 
first bislioprie was not, liowever, founded until 
1814 wlien the See of Calcutta was set uji, the 
first bisliop being Thomas Fanshaw Mid<ileton. 
Ilia Jurisdiction at tir.st Included nt)t only 
British India but tiie Britisli seUlements in 
Australia, the Straits, the Capo and St. Helena’s. 
At the same time Imlia was divided into tliree 
Archdeaconrie.s, and two of the.se, Madras in 
1835 and Bombay in 1837, were l.iter ertc.ted 
into bislmprics. The tliree <lioc«‘se.s thus formed 
have been rcfteatedly 8ubd)vide<l, unt'il there are 
now fifteen, the dates of llieir creation being as 
follows iC’alcutta 1814 ; Madras 1S3.'>; Bombay 
1837 ; Colombo 1845 ; Lahore 1877 ; Bangoon 
1877; ITavaneore 1870 ; Chota Kagpur 1800; 
Lucknow 1803 ; Tinnevelly 185)(i ; Nagpur 1003 ; 
Dornakal 1012; Assam 1015; N'asik 1020; 
Bhagulpur 1043. Tiiere are assistant blshof's 
in the dioceses of Lahore, Calcutta and 
Dornakal. 

Eules for the government of the Cliurch arc 
contained in its “Constitution, Canons and 
Euies” adopted by its (Jeneral (.’ouucil in 
session at Calcutta in 1930. Ail clergy before 
receiving a license from their bishop make, 
in addition to an oatli of canonical obedience to 
thslr bishop, a declaration accepting the Con- 


stitution, Canons aiul Buies, as well as a declara- 
tu»n concerning tlie faitii and formularies of the 
(Jhurcli. Lay t^uunlters of tiie (General and 
Diocesan Councils also make declarations of 
assent and acceptamai. Tire governmtmt of the 
Church is tiirough ilieso councils, the (jicneral 
Council l)eing for the wliole crcclc.siastical pro- 
vince of India, Burma and Oylon. Itsmemher- 
ship con.'ists of tlie bisiiops of the province, and 
houses of clergy and laity elected by the diocesan 
councils, '^^riie Diocesan Councils (consist of the 
Bishop of the DifMM-se and all its /‘Icrgy, together 
with lay ri*pn*sditatives elcctetl by the parishes. 
To exorcise a vote in the election of lay represent- 
atives parisiiioiicrs must be adult conimurdoant 
members of the Chureli. It is oj>en to a diocese 
to add to these (pialitieatious that of liaving 
contributed some specified amount to the ex- 
])ensi.s of tile Cliurch. In addition to these 
councils every parish lues a (iiureli committee 
or council witli a recognized constitution and 
these are in many areas organised into district 
Church (rouacils, jiarticiilarly wln^re Indian 
])arislics are nnmi-rons. Again in addition to 
these councils the bisljops of tlie jirovince meet 
in Synod, with clerii^al and four lay as.sessors if 
a matter of faitli oi order is being dealt with, 
ami tlie bisliop of a diocese ean at any time hold 
a Synod of his elergy. Deternijiiations on niat- 
ti'rs of faith and order an: made only by the 
House of Bishops of JJie (Jeneral Council and 
eanuot l>e made subjects of disciplinary action 
unless adopted in the form of a canon by the 
wliole Council. 

'The ad<litional title of Jletropolitan was given 
to tlic Bishop of Calcutta when the Sees of 
Madras and Bombay were formed. It is an 
ancient title similar to arcbbislioj) and Indicates 
that its liolder lias jurisdiction over the other 
bishops of the iirovinee. liefore consecration 
a diocesan bisliop taki'S an oath of canonical 
obedience to the Metropolitan. Cnder the 
Constitution of the church bi.shops are elected 
by the diocese, subject to confirmation by the 
bishops of the province. In tlie Constitution, 
Canons and Buies, the Constitution consists of 
Di'claratioiis laying down the jiosition of the 
(’hurch of Imlia as a part of the One, Holy, 
('■atholic and Apostolic Cliurch; the Canons 
lay down firincipies of gcivernmcnt and organisa- 
tion ; the Bnks arrange in detail for Hit' carrying 
out of the Canons, and are more easily altered 
or added to than the Canons. 3’lie salaries and 
allowances of the iVisliops of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay have from tlie foundation of those 
Sees been jiaid out of tlie Bevi uues of Govern- 
ment, as also in part those of the Bishops of 
Lahore. Bangoon, Lucknow ami Nagpur. Down 
to liKK» thc>e bisliopR were appointed by the 
Crown. 8iiicc l'.)30 v.icancies are filled by elec- 
tion, and Bishops eleetctl to the 8ces of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bomlpay, instead of being paid 
wholly bv (Jovernment are so paid only in 
.]iart. For the other seven bishoprics, and for 
any otlier.s, set up. Government is in no way 
responsible. 

The .Ecclcsiastlcalcstab]iRhment of the Govern- 
nioiit of Imlia is an inheritaiiee from the East 
India Company. That Company from the first 
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K iiied chaplains for its servants. The chap* 
of the present estabiishment are maintained 
for ministration to the Governnieut’a British 
born servants, civil and military. They are 
chosen by the indian Cliaplainciea Board sittim; 
in Lomlon, are appointed by the Secretary of 
State, are posted to Dioceses by the Governor- 
General In consultation with die Metropolitan, 
and witliin their Dioceses are posted to stations 
by the Provincial Governor on the recommenda- 
tion of the diocesan bishop. Their pay and 
allowances are wholly met by Government. In 
spiritual matters they arc subject to the supervi- 
sion and jurisdiction of their bishop, and w-hilc 
Government servants, civil and military are their 
primary charge, they are the parish priests of the 
chaidaincies to which they are appointed and 
arc rcsponsii)le for the care of all members of 
the chureli in their parish except in so far as 
Indian Members of the Church are cared for by 
missionaries or Indian clergy. Besides providing 
chaplains the Government of India, again follow- 
ing the practice of tiie East India Company, has 
providevl or assisted In the provision of churches 
and their maintenance, and also of cemeteries. 
\Vliere numl)er8 do not warrant the provision 
of an Estal>lishment chaplain Government has 
assisted in tlie provision of clergy by grants-in- 
aid, and when from time to time the number of 
Establishment chaplains has been reduced 
special grants-in-aid have been granted. The 
Establishment and all grants-in-aid are subject 
to revision and arc in fact revised from time to 
time. The latest retrenchment, carried out In 
1940, reduced the number of chaplains by 
twelve, and savings etfecte(i, along with those 
under other heads, amounted to Ils.187,276. 

The great influx of British troop caused by 
the war has necessitated the provision of adili- 
tional religious ministrations. Tliis need was 
met by the organisation in 1942 of an Indian 
Army Ghaplains Service. It provides ministra- 
tions for Iiniian Christian as well as British 
Christian troops. 

(The Ecclesiastical establishment Includes 
besides Anglican chaplains. Church of Scotland, 
Ifreo Church, and Kornan Catholic chaplains, 
for ministrations to members of tliose com- 
mum’on.s ; and churches and grants-in-aid are 
provided or given on tlie same principles as for 
Anglican-s.) 

The special interests of those parishioners 
whose domicile Ls England in tlie continued 
use, should they so desire, of the services of the 
English Prayer Hook, which the Church of 
India is now free to alter at its discretion, are 
safeguarded by certain of the canons, and these 
Interests together with other matters concerning 
the undertakings and relation of the Govern- 
ment of India to its chaplains and the Church 
are provided for by a set of Statutory Rules 
drawn up under the Indian Church Act. Mem- 
bers of the Cliurch of England or any of the 
branches of the Anglican Communion are, while 
resident In India, full members of the Church 
of India, and are a most important part of the 
Indian Church, tiieir numbers still in some 
places exceeding those of Indian members, and 
some stations being still exclusively European, 
although in the Church as a vhole the number 
of Indian members greatly exceeds that of 
Europeans. European clergy numbered 389 
in 1939, and Indian clergy 710. Exact later 
figures are not available. There are no racial 


distinctions whatever in the Cliurcli. Indian 
clergy frequently preach or celebrate for 
European congregations, and in a few 
instances are In permanent charge of European 
parishes. The Indian laity though usually 
preferring services in their own languages are 
everj^here free to attend Englisli cliurches, and 
to be enrolled, if they wish, as parishioners. 

The education of European children, and 
more particularly the ciuldren of the Domiciled 
and Anglo-Indian community, has from early 
days been a concern of the Church. In addition 
to day-schools it has established over 70 board- 
ing schools for boys and girls, many of tliem in hil! 
stations. The provincial Governments assist 
these schools with grant-s-in-aid both for building 
and current expenditure, just as they do all 
other schools, according to tlie rules of the educi- 
tion codes. The schools are inspected by 
Government inspectors. Indian boys and gids 
are admitted to tliese scliools, but tlie numl<er 
that may be taken is limited to a percentflge 
fixed by the local Government. An apjieal issied 
by the Archbisliop of Canterbury in 1038 for the 
endowment of these schools had producedby 
June, 1939, just under £30,700. The fund is 
known as The Anglo-Indian Schools Fund j.nd 
is still open for the receipt of donati<jis. 
Indianisation of Goveriiment services, especinlly 
of tlie railways, customs and y)Ost and telegraph 
departments has severely hit the Donncileii abd 
Anglo-Indian community, and the ability of 
parents to pay fees is steadily decreasing. Hence 
the urgent need for increased endowments. Rie 
existing endowments of all the schools yidd 
an income of less than £1 per child per annum. 

(The Church of India Is not the only com* 
mnnity responsible for European education in 
Itidia. The Roman Catholics, the Churcli of 
Scotland and the various free churches provide 
schools for their cliildrcn, and receive similai 
assistance from Government.) 

The Government of India Act of 1035, section 
83, provides for the continuance of government 
grants to European schools at a total figure 
in each proxdnce not less than the average figure 
for the ten years preceding 1933, unless the whole 
grant of a government to education is reduced, 
when the grant to European education may bo 
reduced In proportion. And, as a result of tlie 
recommendations of a sub-committee of the 
Round Table Conference, provincial lioards 
lor Anglo-Indian and European Education 
have been set up, and also an Inter-ProA'incial 
Board, to consider and advise Governments on 
matters connected witli the scliools. 

Missions. 

In Malabar, oh tlie south-west coast of India, 
there have been Cliristians certainly frbin the 
Gth century, probably from the 4tli century and 
IKWsIbly from the Ist century A.D. They are 
called " Syrian ” Cliristians owing to their 
connection with the Cliiirch In Syria. They 
do not appear to have attempted to spread the 
Christian faith In India. The Portuguese may 
therefore be regarded as the first missionaries 
in India, and from their arrival at Goa the 
Franciscans and Dominicans who accompanied 
their fleets In large numbers threw themselves 
with great activity into the work of evangelism. 
The formation of the Society of Jesus led to one 
of its first members, the famous 8t. Francis 
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Xavier, being sent to Coa, ^bere be arrived 
in 1541. Under hi3 leadership the preacldng 
of Christianity was carried on with great earnest- 
ness. Tlie inlssioiiary work of the Itoman 
Catliolic Ciiurch tluis begun has been continued, 
md at tiie present day the number of Indian 
members of that (.'hiireh is given as 2,113,650 
(Census 1931), to which may be added 054,939 
Syrian Cliristiaus attached to the Itornan (’liurch. 
The number of indofumdent Syrian Christians 
(Census 1931) is given as 525,607. 

Protestant missions did not begin till tlie 18th 
Century, and as missionaries were not allowed 
to ristahlish themscdves in tlie Company’s 
territories, tliey worked from lianlsh territory 
and in Indian States. Tliese missionaries were 
Lutlierans, hut as stated above, were in the 
latter part of the 18tli Century assisted witti 
funds from England. Famous men among them 
were Ziegenbaig, Kieniander, Schultze and 
(Tliristian h'riedrick iSehwarz. lly the end of the 
18th Century it is believed tliat tliere were in 
South liuiia about 30,000 laitiicran converts. 
In 1800 the famous iSaptist trio, Carey, Marsh- 
man and Ward estalilished themselves at Seram- 
pore in licngal (Carey had come to India in 
1793). Men of humble origin and education, 
one was a cobbler, one a ragged-school teacher, 
and one a printer, tliey disiilaycd great ability 
and enterprise, and threw themselves not only 
into evangelism hut into tlie scientific study 
of India, its languages and culture, and its flora 
and fauna. J5o<>ks and translations poured 
from tiicir printing ('arey was made 

professor of Sanscrit in Lord Wf'llesley’s College 
for the training of civil uiul military officers. 

The 19tli Century saw a great increase in 
missionary elTort of t?very sort. This w’as dm* 
ro tlie opening of tlie Company's territories to 
missionaries hy the (jovernment of India Act 
of 1813, ami it was only after that date that 
Anglican (Cluirch of England) missionary 
Societies took up work in India, namely the 
Church Missionary Society and the Society for 
the Propagation tif flic Cos])cl. by sending as 
missionaries ordained clergy of tire Churcli of 
England, tliose liitluTto subsidised or scut by tht* 
S.P.O.K. (.see above) being Lutherans. The 
first missionaries to arrive after the passing of the 
Act were American OongrcgationalisLs. TJie 
London Missionary Society were also early in 
the field and Presiyvterians from America and 
Ocotland soon followed. In the course, of the 
century India became covered by a network of 
missions, engaged not only iu evangelism, but 
In educational work in seliools and colleges, in 
medical work and in industries. Among famous 
names of missionary edueafionalists are those of 
Dr. Duff of Calcutta, and Dr. Wilson in Bombay. 
In the education of women missions may fairly 
claim to have taken the lead. The total nnmbei 
of missionary societies from Europe and America 
working in India is now over 150. For consult;»- 
tion and common action there is a National 
Christian Council with headquarters at Nagpur, 
first organised in 1914, and in connection with 
this there arc 10 Provincial Christian Councils. 
Membership of these councils is by election or 
appointment by local churches and mission 
councils. 

The Directory of the National Christian Council 
allows that the* missions connected with it have 
63 Colleges ; 316 High Schools and about the 
same number of middle seliools ; 108 Teachers 


training institutions ; 217 industrial schools, 
and very many primary schools ; 250 hospitals 
and about the same number of dispensaiies ; 
68 Leper institutions and 11 Tuborculoals 
Sanatoria, and 16 homes for the Blind or Deaf ; 
64 Agricultural Settlements ; 31 Co-operative 
Societies ; 40 printing presses ; 36 miscellaneous 
industries. The Census of 1931 gives 3,002,558 
as the total number of Protestant Cbilstians in 
India, making tlie total nnmber of Christians, 
incliidiTig lloinan Catholics, Homo-Syrians an<l 
Syrians (see above) 6,290,763 ; included In this 
totjil are 167.771 Europeans and 138,758 Anglo- 
Indians. Keliablc figures of a latter date are 
not livuilabli'. 

Since tlie Great War there lias been widespread 
interest in India in the sul>jet;t of the reunion 
of the separated Christian liodies. In South 
India the movement for union was started in 
1919 hy a group of Indian clergy. This has 
led to the preparation of an elaborate scheme of 
union the parties to wliicli are Anglicans, 
Metiiodists and the already united South Indian 
United Church which consists of I’resbyterians 
ami Cougn'gationalists. Much time and tbougiit 
liavc been given to tiie prcfiaration of tlie scheme, 
the problem prc.seiited bj tiie task of reconciling 
Anglican, Presbyterian. Wesleyan and Congrega- 
tionalist principles being of extreme difficulty. 

If the scheme is accejited the four southern 
dioceses of tlie Ohurcii of India, Madras, 
Dornakal, Tinnevclly aid Travancore will be 
.separated from the re.st of the firovince and form 
part of the united Church, wliicli is pledged to 
maintain epi-cojial government. The present 
position of the scheme is that it has been 
accejited hy the (.■hurcli of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon at a meeting of its (huenil Council 
in\lamiary 194."). It has also been accepted 
by the Melhodist.s. Tlu' decision of the Soutli 
India United Cliiircli will be made in 1940, 
and whether it dec ides to Join or not the Union 
may be expected to be inaugurate.! in 1947. 

The existence of a united clnirch in South 
India consisting of Congregational and J’reshy- 
toriaii elements has been mentioiu'd in the 
preceding x»aiagraph. In north India there has 
l)cen iu e.vistence lor some years tlie Churcii of 
^’or^llenl India, consisting of similar elements. 
Since 1929 a furtiier movement for a wider 
union in north India has been considered at 
a series of* Bound Table Confereuees to whieii 
the Churcli of India Jias sent representaUves. 

Anglican Missions. 

In addition to the two principal missionary 
societies of the Cliureh of Ihigland, the S.P.G. 
(Society for the Propagation of tiie Gospel in 
Foreign Parts) and the C.M.S.(Cliiircii Mis.sioiiary 
Society) already mentioned, wliose mis^iionaries 
in India, Burma and Ceylon numbered according 
to the latest available figures : — 

OrdalneKl. Lavmeu. Women. Total. 
S.P.G. .. 79 23 167 269 

C.M.S. .. 65 28 127 220 + 60 

married women, there are also certain smaller, 
hut important missions, namely The 0.vford 
Mission to Calcutta working in C.alcutta among 
students and also at Barisai ; the Cowley- 
Wantagc-All Saints Mission, working in Poona 
and Bombay ; the Dublin Mission at Hazari- 
bagh, the Cambridge Mission at Pelbi, the 
Cawnpore Brotherhood ; the Scottish Episcopal 
Church Mission, at Chanda C.P. ; the Bible 
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Churchmen’s Missionary Society (12 ordained 
missionaries in the Lucknow and lilagpiir 
and Rangoon dioceses) ; the Christa Seva 
Sangha« Poona, 1927 and the Christa Prema 
Seva Sangha, Poona 1034 ; the Canadian Church 
Miision (4 ordained missionaries in the Lahore 
Diocese) ; tlxe Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, in several dioceses ; the 
Sisters of St. Margaret (East Orinstead) in the 
Colombo diocese ; Sisters of St. Denys (War- 
minster) in the Chota Nagpur Diocese; Sisters 
of the Holy Family, Naini Tal ; the Winchester 
Brotherhood, Mandalay, and the Sist-ers of the 
Church, Mayinyo. The first two of these, and 
several of the others in the list, consist of com- 
munities of priests or sisters under religious 
vows. Members of the brotherhoods mentioned 
are in most cases not under life vows. The work 
and Intluence of these communities is a most 
important element in the life of the Church of 
India. 

The Church of India has taken its full share in 
educational, medical and industrial work in 
India. Among colleges founder! and managed 
by its missionaries St. Stephen’s, Delhi, St. 
John’s, Agra, St. Columba’s. Hazaribagh, Christ 
Cliurch, Cawnpore, and Trinity College, Candy ; 
are well-known. A college at Trichlnopoly has 
been amalgamated with the inter-denomina- 
tional Madras Christian College, For the 
nraining of Indian and Anglo-Indian ordination 
»udidates Bishops’ College, Cahuitta, serves 


the whole of India. In the various language 
areas are other colleges for the training of 
ordinands and lay church-workers through tlie 
medium of the local language. Among hospitals 
made famous by the worlc of the doctors in charge 
are those at Quetta (Sir Henry Holland) Bannu 
(the late Dr. Pennell) and St. Stephen’s, Delhi 
(for women). The C.M.8. High School at 
Srinagar is distinguished among the many 
High Schools of the Church for the methods 
adopted to develop manliness and eftprii de corps 
in the boys. Cawnpore in the north and Naza- 
reth ill the extreme south are well-known centres 
of industrial work and training. The Diocesan 
Press at Madras was built up into a very large 
and efficient institution by a retired C. M. S. 
Missionary. At Hubli, in the Bombay Diocese, 
S. P. G. Missionaries have, since 1910, done 
extremely good work in charge of an Industrial 
Settlement (for the reformation and training 
of members of criminal tribes) committed to their 
care by Government. 

Exact figures of the membership of the Church 
of India are not obtainable. From figures, 
available there appear to be about three-quarters 
of a million (750,000) of which about a lakh and 
a half (150,000) are European and Anglo-Indian ; 
dioceses, with large numbers of Indian Christians 
are Dornakal, Tinnevelly, Travancore, Lahore, 
Madras, Calcutta, Lucknow, and Chotta-Nagpur. 
The number of clergy, European and Indian, 
has been given in an earlier paragraph. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department 

]iMl)l)iU‘b, Mo'i KfV. •icuriic ( Uiy, n.s- .. ii.i*. 


Titckcr. Vcn'blc C. E., ij.sc. 


Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Mctroi olitan 
of India. 

Seniok Chaplains. 

Archdeacon of Calcutta anri Senior Chaplain 
of St. John’s ( hurch. (Calcutta. 

Bonlton. Bcv. Canon Walter. I5,A. . . . . On lcav<‘ e.x-lndia. 

Cowhain, The Kev. Arthur Gerard, .m.a. . . Bankip(»re. 

Trotraan, The llev. Lionel William, m.a. . . On Iciive e.x-lndia. 

Illney-Bassctt, The Jlev. Hugh Francis Einra, Dinaporc. 


lingers, Tlie Kev. (i. T., .M.A. 
DeVall, The lU*v. T. (i. C., m.a. 
Chatfield-Judc, Rev, H. L. T)j. 
Caddy, The Kev. J. L. Th. 
King, The Kev. H. P. 

Aleliin, The Kev. C. J, 
Donnelly, 'I’lic Kev. A. 1'., m.a. 


Kennic, The Kev. John YuJe, .m.a, 
J.P. 


Kntledge, 'The Kev. J. W. H., M..' 
Buchanan, The Kev. G., M.A. 


Ju.xinu Chaplain s. 

Metropolitan's Chaidain. 

. . Chaplain, Barracki)ore. 

.. On leu ve ex- India. 

On Active Service. 

Cha|»Iain, Darjeeling. 

.. Chajdaiii, Fort William, 

. . Chajilain, St. Paul’s (’atliedral, Calcutta. 

Church of Scotland. 

1 ’KESI 1 ) E N C V Sen lOli. 

B. Lilt., Presidency Senior (Jhaplaln, Church of Scotland, 
Bengal. (On leave, preparatory to retire- 
inent). 

Olfg. Presidency Senior Chaplain, (duirch of 
Scotland, Jtengal, New Delhi. 

. . . . Junior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta. 


Church of Roms. 

Perier, The Most Rev. Dr. Ferdinand, s.j. . . Archbishop. Calcutta. 

Bryan, IVev. Leo, s.J. .. .. .. .. Chaplain, AUpore Central Jail. 
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Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chtiiioh op India. 

rhe Right Reverend Richard Dyke Acland, M.A. Bishop of Bombay. 

The Venerable Canon K. C. Mcrherson, m.a. . . Archdeacon of Bombay. 

C. H. Martin Registrar of the Diocese. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Reverend T, R. H. Elliott, m.a. . . . . . . Chaplain of Ghorpuri. 

Reverend J. Barnes, h.a. . . . . . . . . Chaplain, Kirkee. 

Reverend Henry Ball, m.a. Chaplain of St. Mary's, Poona, Chaplain of 

Mahableshwar (in addition). 

Reverend O. O. Lewis, M.A., c.f. . . . . .. Chaplain of Ahinednagar. 

Rev. H. RigA-Stanslield . . . , . . . . Senior Presidency Chaplain, Bonil>ay. 

JTNIOR Chaplains. 

Rev. William King . . . . . . . . ChajJain of Colabn. 

Reverend J. F. W. Rnddell, u.A. . . . . . . (’liaplain of Deolali. 

Reverend F. Thomson . . . . . . . . On Militiiry Duty. 

Reverend C. J. C. Newell . . . . . . . . On Military Duty. 

Church of Scotland. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Rev. Donald MacDonald, M.A. . . . . . . Presidency Senu)r Chaplain, Churcli of Scotland, 

and Senior Chaplain, The Scots Kirk, 
Boiul>ay. 

Rev. K. Ma(!kintosh .. .. .. .. Second Chaplain, The Scots Kirk, IV.uubay. 

Roman Catholic Church. 

The Most Reverend D. Roberts Thomas, S.J. . . Pre.slden(*y Chaplain. 

Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chaplains. 

Trotman, The Rev. L. W., m.a .. Shillong. 

Howland, The Rev. A. A, . . . . . . Lakhiinpur. T 

Horsley, Rev. S.S., m.a Silchar . . vpaid from All-India grant. 

Wyld, The Rev. F., B.A Tezpur ,.} 

Bihar Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chaplains. 

(•hatfleld Jude, Rev. Henry, M.A. .. .. Chaplain of Bankipore. 

Tilney-Bns.set, Rev. IJ. F. E. .. .. .. Chaplain of Dinapore. 

Additional Clebot. 

Keay, F. E., .M.A.D.i.itt. ., Bhagalpur. 

Napper, Rev. H. S. . . . . . . . . Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

Judah, Rev. Etheired, B.A. .. .. .. Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 

Sw.agp, Veil. Archdeacon E.F. . . . . . , Ranchi. 

Central Provinces and Berar Ecclesiastical Department. 

Hardy, The Rt. Revd. Alexander Ogilvy, m.a.. Bishop of Nagpur. 

D.I). 

Cash, The Rev. I. J., A.K.O. .. .. .. Chaplain, Chakrata, C.P. (On leave, prepara- 

tory to retirement. ) 

StrcAtfield, The Rev. Canon S. F., r.a. . . . . Chaplain, Pachmarhi. 

Williams, The Ven’hle W. P., b.a. . . . . Archdeacon and Chaplain of Mliow, C.I. 

vJJare, The Rev. Hebcr, b.a. . . , . . . Chaplain of Juhbulpore. 

I'ury, The Rev. Phineas, m.a. . . . . . . (Tia plain, Nagpur. 

Horsley, The Rev. Hugh Reginald . . . , Chaplain, Nasirabad. 

bawrence. The Rev. Nevile Anthony Henry . . Chaplain, Saugor. 

I'iUiot, The Rev, F. E Chaplain, Kamptee. 
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Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

CHURon OP India. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Jack White, The Bev Archdeacon and Bishop’s Commissary. 

Wilson, The Bev. G. .. .. .. .. (On Inavc). 

J itnior C haplains. 

Jackson, The Bev. T,. S. . . Chaplain, Trimiilgherry and Bolaram. 

Perry, The Rev. T. V Mobilised. 

Weiiton Waite, The Bev. F. K Chaplain, St. Stephen’s Church, Ootacaraund. 

Howard, The Rev. C. J Mobilised. 

Walters, The Rev. T. .. .. .. .. Mobilised. 

Collier, The Rev. B. Cliaplain, St. Gcorcfe’s Cathedral, Madras. 

Prop AT ioN ARY Chaplains. 

Wallace, The Rev J .M. . . . . . . . . Chaplain, St. Thomas Mount. 

'I’rU POUAll Y CIIAPT A INS. 

Caldicutt. Tlu^ CiUiou .1. C Chaplain, Coimliatorc. 

Kerdake. Tlie Rev. 1‘. t Chaj.lain, Welliimi-on. 

Church of Scotland. 

MaeDoiiald, The Bev. I’. C .. .. .. Presidency Senior Chaplain, Egmore, Madras. 

Jiiiclian.'in. '(’he Rev. li Chaplain, SI. Andrew’s Church, Bangalore. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department, 

PLORATIONEKY CHAPLAI.NS. 

Revd . J. E . D . Baskin Ablwttnbad. 

Bavington, B. (Jy. Chaplain) Bazmak. 

J. A. Mea (Chaplahi) Peshawar. 

C. C. Gee (Asst. Chaplain,) Peshawar. 

Tempokary Chaplains. 

Revd. E. Pearson Btisalpur, Xowshcra. 

Bevd. L. F. Geddos Kobat. 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Barne, The Jiight Bev. George Dunsford, m.a., Bishop of Lahore, Lahore. 

D.U., C.I.E., o.n.E., V.]), 

Gorrie, Rev, Canon L. M., l. Th Gnlinari,% 

Devlin, Bev. T. S., m.a On retiring leave. 

O’Neill, Bev. W. S., m.a Murree-Chaklula. 

Bradbury, Bev. John Henry, A.K.c Retiring leave. 

Laurence, Bev. George, M.A. , E.D. .. .. Arebdeaeon, Lah(ue.. 

Gaskirig, Bev. C. A., l.tIi On leave. 

Olaydon, Bev. Evan, B.A. .. .. .. .. On leave. 

Stephenson, Bev. William, m.a On active service. 

Blease, Bev. Rupert George, H. Be. .. .. Karachi. 

Sanders, Bev, IT. M. , . . . . . . . On leave. 

Fish, Bev. F. J., n.A„ M.c. Rawalpindi. 
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Junior Chaplains. 


Lindsay, TUv. W. J. 

BeynoQ, itev. j, U., L.Th. , . 

Uazell, Kev. H. U 

Pearson, Rev. A. J., L.Th, . . 
• Mee, licv. J. A., ji.A. 

Geddea, Rev. L. F., M.A. . . 

Tytler, Rev J. I) 

Fell, Rev. i'., O., M.A. 

Gason, Rev, J. V., L.Tii. . . 
JIaroa, Rev, W. R. F., M.A, 
Hansen, Rev. J. L., a.l.c.u. 
O’ Hagan, Rev. C. G., M.A. 

Davies, Rev, T. G., h.a, . , 


On active service. 

Quetta. 

Simla I. 

On active service. 
l*cshawar. 

Lahore (Asstt.). 

Hew Delhi. 

On active service. 

On leave. 

Ambalu, Sabatlmr and .Tulliindur. 

On aetive aei viee. 

Saiiawar (Scconde<l while serving under Govt. 

of India, Defence Dept.). 

On active service. 


Prokationart Chaplains. 


Bavington, Rev. R. 
Heathcock, Jtev. 1). \\\ 
Blaekuller, Rev. I>. \V. 
Rodgers, Rev. A. H. 
Eccleston, Rev. F. K., n. a. 
Toop, Rev. W. J.,M.A,,B,se., 
Bastin, Rev. J. E. D. 


. . Razmak. 

On aftive service. 

On aetive service. 

On active service. 

. . Lahore Cantt. and Fcrozeporc. 
. . Simla IJ . 

. , Natliia Gali. 


Pearson, Rev. E. 

Inglls, Rev. F. . . 
Wrighr, Re\. If. A. E. 
Bower. Bev J. A. H. 
Huffton, Rev. IT. V., jr.A. 
Gee, Rev. C. C. 

Monro, Rev. W. D. 


Temporary Chaplains, I.E.E. 


. . Nowshera. 

. . New Del id Cantt. 

. . Now.shera, lUsalpur. 

.Multan. 

. . Sialkot. 

Peshaw'ar ( A sstt. ) . 

. . Kasuali, Simla Hills 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Bill, Tlie Rt. Revd. Sydney Aiired M.A. .. fiisltop of Lucknow , Allahabad. 

Cotton, The Ven’ble/ilenry Wilmot Staph-ton, Archdeacon of Lucknow, Naini Tal. 

Clmlgh, J,, V.l)., Bai-iit-Liiw .. ... •• Rt-gislrar of the Diocese of Lu<d;now% Head- 

' ’ quarters, ( ’.-ileal fca, 


Srnioe Chaplains. 


Burn, The Revd. John nutnpbrey, H.A Dchra T)un. 

Cotton, The Ven’ bio Henry Wilmot Stapleton, Naim lal. 


M.A. 

Larwill, The Rev. Canon Guthrie .lohn, m.a. 
Davlea-Leigh, The Revd. Arthur George. M.A, 
Richards. The Revd. George Henry, L.Th. 
Garrod, The Revd. William Francis, M.A. 
Harding, The Rev. Canon J. A. 


On leave, preparatory to retirement. 
Lucknow (Civil). 

Meerut, 

On aetive service. 

Agra. 


JUNIOR Chaplains. 


Halllday, The Revd. Sydney Lang, L.Th. 

Rogers, The Revd. Eric William, a.k.C. . . 
Stratton, The Revd. Basil, m.a. . . 

Hurii, The Revd. Edward Udell Arthur 
Powell, Tlie Revd. Llewellyn Montague Sa.xon, u.a. 
Clarke, The Revd. Arthur 
Bacon. The Revd. Edward Arthur 

Hall, The Revd. William John.B.A 

Brooke, The Revd. John Brooke, b.sc. . . 

Bennett. The Revd. Frank, M.A.. B.l> 

Thorne, Tlie Revd. John Thom, M.A, 


y.ueknow (Cantt .). 
Jliansi. 

On active service. 

Bareilly. 

Allahabad. 

On aetive service. 
Ranlkliet. 

On active service. 
On active service. 
Cawnpore. 
Chukrata. 
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Thorne, The Ilev. Tcrcy K. 
Poad, The liev. Prank E. . . 
Cope, The Kev. Harold Jv. J. 
Linton, Jtov. ],. 

Grimths. liev. K. ]i. 

Kay, liev. G. H., h.o. 

Kerr, liev. li. T., ii.c.r. 
Frost, The lit'V. (reoi^e L. 
Cochran, liev. T.D. 

-lenkin, liev. 11. J., b.a. . . 
Hopper, li('V. li. ^V., B.A. . . 


Millus, liev. Jolin .. 

Gallagher, liev. II.W., H.A.,f!.ie .. 
Hopkins, The Jicv, L. J. . . 


Sheritf, liev. T. H. . . 
Havey, liev, C.J. . . 


Methodist Church. 

BENGAL. 

. . Karachi. 

Lahore. 

. . Mhow. 

.ihansi. 
Lucknow. 

.1 iil)l)iil|K)ro. 
li.iwalplndi. 
Quelt.a. 

. . Calcutta. 

Delhi (Supdti;. 
. . .Meerut. 

MADRAS. 

. . Madras. 

. . Seeiinderabad. 
iiani;:alorc. 

BOMBAY. 

.. Hoinliay. 

K irkee. 


Methodist Chaplain in India). 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Catholic coni'inunity h composed of the 
following eleiuents : — 

<1) The •* Syrian *' Christians of the Malabar; 
Coast, traditionally .said to have been 
eouverted bv the Apostle St, Thonins.; 
Thev were brought under allegianoe to the ! 
Pope by the roMuuniesc in 1509, and! 
placed first under Jesuit bishops an<l then 
under C^armelite Vicar-Apostolies. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbisl)o*p 
and three sulfragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 15(K) and onwards, starting from (ioa 
and working in the soutii of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(;l) European immigrants at all tinics, in- 
cluding British troops, 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. i 

(6) Recent converts from the Jacobite com-: 
munity in Malabar, of wldcli 3 Bishops. 71 I 
priests and some 2.h,ooo laity have been i 
received intotiie C.itliolic Churcli. i 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after ! 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to dechne. To* meet tins i 
decline fresii missionaries were sent out, bv ; 
the Congregation de proimganria ride, till bv j 
the middle of the 19tli century the wholes 
country was divided out among them except : 
such portions as were occupied by the Gc»ai 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction ; 
in many parts between the Portuauese eleriry j 
of the Padroado " or royai patronage, and } 
the propaganda ct^rgy. This conflict was si*t ! 
at rest by the Concordat of taincnded 
by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing “ double! 
jurisdiction”). At the same time tne wboh* 


country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which alter subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows : — 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi* 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs: — 

The archbishopric of Goa and Danniun 
f having v^ome extension into British terri- 
tory) with suffragan bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both In British territory). 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 
Churches : — 

The archbisliopric of Erinakulam, with siiffragati 
bishoprics of Chan}$anacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with sufira’ 
g;in bi'hopric of Tiruvella. 

Under the Sacred Congreg.aticm of Propaj^anda 
Fide 

Ihe arcfibishoprii' of Aera. wilh suffragan 
bishopries of Allahabad, Ajnu'r and l.uektmw 
and tlin. l‘refe<’t iirc'^ .-\ po.-.lo ic of Indore. and 
.1 hati-i. 

The archbifihoi>ric of Bombay with suffragan 
uiBhoprics oi Poona, Mangalore, ('ali( nt, 
Triehlnopoly, Tutieorin. Madura and 
Missions of Karachi and Ahmcdabad, 

The archbishopric of Calciiita, with suffragan, 
bishoprics of Uanclil, Dacca, Chittagong,’ 
Krishnagar, DInajpur, Patna and Shillong 
and the i’refeetnre Apostolic of Sikkim. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bi.«ihoprics of Nellore, Hyderabad, Vizawa* 
paj.-mi, Nagpur, Bezwada, Cutiack and 
Ciintur. tin,' Pndheturc A fiost olic ol'.Jubbul- 
poro, and tlie .Mi.ssion of Ih'liary. 

The archbishopric of Pl.n^1lcller^^ (Frene)i), 
with surtragan bislioprics pf Mysore, 
Coimbatore. Kurabakoiiain, Salem, 
Malaecu and Iguigalore. 
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Xhe archblBhoi^ic of Delhi and ^imla, with 
bishopries of J.alioro and Mul- 
tan, the rret'oeture Apostoiie of Kaslnnir. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with sufriap'an 
bisi'iopriCB of Quilun, Kotlar, 'I’rivandiuin 
and Vljayapuram. 

The archltishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
9u(Ira(;an bishoprice at Kandy, (ialie. Jatlna 

TrmcoMidee and t.'lnlaw. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and Ihiee Prefec- 
tures Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clerRy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregatioiiK 
or niission seminaries, and in tlie great majo- 
rity arc either Preneb, Belgian, Duteli, 
Swiss, Spanisli or Italian by nationality. 'They 
niunner over 2,0()u besides wldch there is a 
body of secuJar clergy mostly Indian, 
etc., uumberiag about 2 ,ho 0, and 
over 11,000 nuns. The first work of the 
clergy is parochial miniatratioti to exist ing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, m hidi 
is not con fined to tl>eir own jicople ; tlieir 
schools being frequented by large nuiiiitcrs 
of Hindus, Mahoinedans, Pursis, etc. Among 
the most i ruportaiit institutions are St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter's College, Agra, St. 
-Xavier's College, Hombay, St. Jo'icph's College, 
Trichlno|M>ly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching uidvcrHity 
courses; besides a large number of higli 
schools and elementary schools. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 

THE CHURCH 

The Chaplaincy work of t he Church of Scotland 
dates from 1814, when the llcv. Dr. liryce landed 
in Calcutt,!, and organised a congregation of his 
Scottish fellow countryinen. 'I'he centenary of 
(!»'< churches in the tiiree JTcskh'iicy towns was 
cchibratcd; Calcutta, 1014; Boml>ay, )010; 
Madras, 1021. There are 15 chaplains on the; 
stall, Some of these arc athiclRui to the Scottish i 
battalions in India, while the others lainister to | 
the civil population of tlio towns wiicre they aia j 
st-ivtioned and to those living in tlie smaller ; 
oiitstations in their rcsfiective areas. In addi- ; 
lion to the regular establislnnent, there an; a, 
number of ministers throughout India who are; 
maintained i)y the various communities to whom j 
tliey minister and by tlie Additional Clergy! 
Societies in India; Missionaries of the ('liureh! 
also maintain regular services in Englisl» in 
many centres. There are three ITesulcncy 
Senior Chaplains in cliarge of this branch of the 
Church work in Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
respectively. 

The Missloii work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, onej 
of the greatest of modern iuissi<maries, was 
s(‘T»t to Calcutta. He was the ttrat to open! 
schools where English was made the medium ; 
of instruction, and where religious teaching was I 
given daily. Similar educational missions were 
^oon afterwards started In Bombay and Madras. 
In the Punjab Evangelistic work is being carried 
on from elglit centres .and tin; l.iaj)tised Christian 
community now numbers over IIO.OOO. Work 
commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is now carried 


convent schools worked by religious cougrt- 
i gations of nuns to say notldng of orpha- 
I nages and otlier ctjaritable institutions, 
j The total number under education In 
j cxcee(l('(] lialf a million. As to 

i missionary work proper, the country is 
1 Covered with numerous modern mission 
Centres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Cluita-JXagpiir, Krishnagar, Gujerat, the 
I AhtneonagHr district and the Teiiign coasts 
I may be mentioned. (Full particulars on all 
I joints will be found in the Catholic Directory 
j already quoted.) The mission work is limited 
; Solely by shortage of men and money, whicli 
if forthcoming would give the means to an 
I iudeUnite extension. The resources of the 

■ clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
I pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
j are derived mainly from Europe, (hat is. 

I from the collections of the Society for the }>ro- 
j pagaiton of the Faith and of the. Holy Childhood 
I helj'ea out by private or other donations 

secured from home by the dlfleient local mis- 
1 sionaries. In mission work the fathers <■ )unt. 
j as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
i except for iafatiis or at ptdrit of death, is 
administered except after careful in.'^truction 
and probation. Ibis, while keeping down the 
I reeord, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

! The Holy 8(!e is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
i resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
] occupied by the Most Itev. Archbishop 
' Kierkels, D.i)., appointed in IPgl. 

OF SCOTLAND. 

on throughout the whole Jaistern Himalayan 
, (listrjcl , and there is a C'iiristian community 

■ tliore of over 15,000. In the eight mission 
! district of Calcutta, the East<?rn Himalayas, 

I Madras, Santalia, Jiajputana, Nagpur, Western 

India, and the J’uiijab there were at the end of 
IU:}8 over 70,000 l;)aptis«"d Indian tdiristians. 
Tn connection with these missions the 
Women's Association of Foreign .Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 1G3 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

I’lio Church of Scotland has also done much 
for eilucation in India. 'I’he Church in Bombay 
has six representatives on the Governing body 
of the Angio-Scottish Edmration Society, and 
exercises pastoral supervision over the Bombay 
Scottish Orphauago. 'Hie now wdl-knowu St. 
Andrew's Colonial Homes at Kal)mj>ong, thougli 
not tlircctly part of the work of the Church of 
Scotland, were initiated by and are being locally 
managed by missionaries of that Church. The 
homes exist for tlie benelit of the domiciled Euro- 
pean Community, and are doing inaguiticeut work. 
Tliere are now over twenty cottages, and about 
700 children in residence. The Church has many 
! schools in all parts of its field, and it iias 
ahso made a largo contribution to the work 
1 of higher education in India through five 
Cliristian Colleges.' The Scottish Church College, 

I Calcutta, le well-known, '.rhe Madras Christian 
i College, which has been rebuilt on a magnificent 
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site at Tambaram and which has recently been 
the meetini^ place of the world Missionary Con- 
ference, is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies. Other 
Colleges are Wilson (voUego. Bombay, Ilislop 
College, Js’agpur, and Murray College, Sialkot. 
The Church also carries on important medical 
work. There are nineteen Mission Hospitals at 


dittcrent centres, among which are four ex- 
cellently equipped and staffedWomen’s Uospitals 
in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer and Poona. Further 
information may be found in “ Jieports of the 
Schemes of the Church of Scotland,” Blackwood 
Sc Sons: “The Church of Scotland, Year 
Book ” and “ The Handbook of the Church 
of Scotland in India and Ceylon. ” 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES 


The Baptist Missionary Society of Great 
BRITAIN. — Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efiForts of Dr. W’m. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bibar, Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The stalf of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
190 missionaries and 1,(K>7 Indian and 
Singhalese workers. Connected with tin; Society 
are 493 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 313 
Primary Day Scliools, 28 Middle and High 
Schools, and 3 Theologicol Training College. 
The Church membership at tlie clo.se of 1942 
stood at 29,670 and the Ciirisiian community 
at 77,831. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
wliere there tu-e hostels for the prosecution of 
tins form of work. 

Educational Work. — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College with 
its Royal Charter grant,ed by His Danish 
Majesty in 1827, and confirmed by the British 
Government in the Treaty of Purchase of tlic 
Nettlemeot of Serampore in 1843, was placed 
in 1856 by the ColJoge Council at the 
disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society 
to become a part of its Missionary edu- 
cational operations, in .Arts and Theology. 
It was afflllat-ed in 1857 to tbe newly- 
formed Calcutta University ; reorgamsed 
in 1910 on the lines of Its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational ba.sls 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
for the Calcutta Examinations. 

' There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for tl»e training of Indian preachert 
and Bible schools in several centres. 

There are 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with tbe Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of tbe 
stations. Medical work connected with the 
Society Is carried on in 7 Hospitals. Two large 
Printing Presses for both English and Verna- 
cular work are conducted at Calcutta and 
Cnttack. The Secretary of the Mlaalon is the 
Rev. D. Scott Wells, 44, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission arc at 
19, Furnival Street, Holbom, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1942 
amounted to £210,490 of which £94,430 was 
expended in India and Ceylon. 


The CANADIAN baptist Mission.— Was com- 
menced in 1873, and is located in the Telugu and 
Oriya Country to tlie north of Madras, in the 
Kistiia, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts, I'bere are 20 stations and 535 out- 
stations with a staff of TO missionaries including 
6 qualified physicians, and 1,250 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preactiing in 1,659 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 138, communicants 34, 0(K) 
and adherents 4(),000 for the past year. 32 
Churches ere entirely self-supporting. In the 
KducationaJ department are 415 village day 
schools, with 19,000 children, 12 boarding schools, 
2 High schools. 2 Normal Training schools, a 
IJlble, Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 5,850 pupils. 
There are 6 Hospitals, two leper -asylums 
and an Orphanage. Village Bvangclisation is 
the central feature of the Mission, and stress 
Is laid upon tbe work amongst women and 
children. Indian Secretary : I'lie Kev. 0. E. 
Daniel, I’li.n.. ('hicacolc, VDag. Dt. 

The American Baptist Assam Mission.- 
Was opened in 1836, and has 11 main stations 
staffed by about 30 missionaries. There an* 
about 850 native workers, 1,200 organized 
churclies, about 80,000 baptized members, 
400 schools of all grades including 2 High, 
1 Normal Training, 2 Bible and 9 station schools. 
There arc 3 hospitals and 4 dispensaries which 
treated about 4,465 in-patients and about 
16.200 out-patients during the year. Mission 
work is carried in 10 languages. 

Treasurer and Cor. Sec. Miss Marion Burnliam, 
Gaiihati. 

American Baptist, Bknoal-orjssa Mission 
AMI Industrial Centres ( ommenced in 1836. 
Area of occupation: Midnapore district of 
Bengal, BaKsore district of Orissa and 
Jani'^bedpur Town of Bihar. WVirk chiefly for 
Oriya and San tal peoples. Address: Kharagpur. 

Edwin C. Bruhb , Secretary, Kharagpur. 

The Australian Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion. — (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Baptist Churches of tlie States 
of the Australian Coinmonw'ealth. 'J'he field 
of operations is in East Bengal. The staff 
numbers 15 Australian workers. There are 
4,299 communicants and a Qiristian community 
of 7.529. 

Secretary, Field Council: The Rev. W. G. 
Crofts, Mission House, Birisiri, P. O. Ilatshib- 
ganj, Dist. »,Mymc.nsmgh, E, Bengal. 

The Strict Baptist Mission. — Has 20 
European Missionaries, and 227 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingleput, Salem, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly Districts. Communicants number 
1,781 ; organised churches 62; Day and Sunday 
schools 92, with 3,887 pupils. 

Treasurer and Secretary i Rev. D. A. Thrower, 
Kilpauk, Madras. 
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The IRIHU I’KEaBYTKKlAN CHURCH MISSION: — 
Operate* In Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 20 Missionaries, of whom « are clerical, 14 
liducationallsts, 5 are Hoctors and 2 Nurses. 
The Indian staff nuniheia iiH), of whom 19 are 
PuHtors, Kvangelistf^. 2 Colporteurs, 40 Bible- 
womeh, and 331 are Teachers. There are 2.1 
Organised Cliurches, a communicant roll of 
.‘{,605, and a Christian Community of 9,007. In 
•Medical work there are 5 Hospitals including 
one at Doliad and several Dispensaries, with 
4,199 in-patients, 2.3,353 new ca.^^es, and a total 
attendance of Hi8,H51. The Mission conducts 
3 High Schools, 1 Anglo- N^^rnacular School, 

I Preparatory School at Parantij and Ido 1 
Vernacular .school.s affording tuition for 8,000 I 
pupils; also 1 creche, 4 Drpliaimges, an Indus- 1 
trial School at liorsad, a Teachers* Training j 
College for Women at Dorsad co-operates in a j 
United Divinity College at llaroda, and has a ! 
Mission I’res.s at Surat. 'J'he JMl.ssion has made i 
a speciality of I’ann (.Colonies, of which there are j 
about a score in connection with it, most of them ' 
tliriving. i 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 4 Missionaries | 
la a branch of t)»e activities of the above, working j 
in the Fanch Malials and llewa Kantha districts, 
with Farm Colonics attached. 


Medical College for Women ; 107 Elementary 
Schools ; 139 Schools of all grades, — pupils 
about 13,000. 

Medical Work Eight Hospitals ; tw'cnty- 
one Dispensaries and loiir Specialty Hospitals. 

Evangelistic W^ork: — 2.58 Sunday Schools, 
with au average attendance of 0,411 pupils. 
Contributions for church and evangelistic work, 
on the part of the Indian church, have vlccrcHsed 
slightly, and amount to about lis. 45,000, 

The Hospital at Mlraj, founded by the 
late Sir William J. Wanless and under the 
care of 11. H. II. Gohecn, is well-known 
throughout the whole of South-West 
India, and tlie Forman Christian College of 
Lahore, under the principalship of the Ilev, 
(’. 11. nice, I’h.i*,, LL.D., is equally well- 

known and valued in the Punjab. The Flwing 
(Christian College D. D. Malvca. 1 h. D, (1 rlncipal) 
and Allahabad Agricultural Institute (Dr. S. 
Higginbottom, Principal) have grown rajiidly in 
numbers and iiiHuence. 

Secretary of Council of A. P. Mistions tn 
India. — The Ilev. J, B. Weir, Ph.n., p.p., 
“Lowriston,” Dchra Dun. U.P. 

Secretary, North India Mission . — The Uev. 


Secretary: J. C. Watson, h.Ag., Aiiand, 
Kuiru Dist. 

The United Presbyteri.an Church op 
North America. — The Slalkot Mission of this 
Churclv was established at Sialkot in the Punjab , 
in 1856, It Is now carrying on work In eight 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in tbc 
North-West Frontier Province. Its missionaries i 
number 81. its educational work csoi uprises ' 
one Theological Seminary, one College, four 
High Schools, one Industrial school, 8 Mid<lle 
selibols and HI Primary scliools. The enrol- 
ment in all schools in 1914 was 15, .‘{(17. Medical 
work is carried on through live Hospitals and 
7 Dispensaries. The C(>mmunicaut luembersliip 
of the Churclv which has been estahlisheii is 4.3, 1 ; s 
and tlie total Christian community ld.3,044. 

General Secretary : W. 11. Mcrriam, 
American Mission, Gujaramvala, 

The American Presbyterian Mission ope- j 
rates in tlirce main sections , known as the Punjab j 
(1884), North India (1839) and Western 1 ndia 
(1870) Missions. According to statistics for 
the year ending March 31, 1 94:>. the American 
staff, including women and special-term MDsion- 
aries numbers 214, and the Indian staff about 
987. There are two and thirty main stations 
and 197 out-stations. Organised churches 
number 125 of which 38 are entirely self- 
supporting. There arc 22,7'.»7 communicants 
and a total oaptized community of aliout 
70,000. 

Educational work as follows ; — Two men’s 
colleges and an interest in th<‘ Isabella Tliobuni 
and Klnnaird Colleges for Women, — students I 
about 2,700 ; one Theological College, students ' 
16 and an interest in Poona Theological College; . 
tw’o Training Schools for V’^iUage Workers; thirteen ! 
High Schools ; two Industrial Schools ; three 
Agricultural Demonstration F’arms ; four 
rcachors* Training Departments; The Mlrnl 
Medical School and an interest in the Ludhiana 


W. L. .Allison, A. P. .Mission, Mainpuri, U. P. 

Secretary, i'anjat) Misaion. — The Ilev. 
D. T. S(4iuyler, 3, Flmpress Jload, Laliore, Pb. 

Secretary, Western India Mission : — 
The Ilev. J). d. Updegratt, d.d., A. P. 
Mission. Nipani, Bclgaiim Dist. 

The New Zealand Presbyterian Mission— 
Comineuced as recently as 1910 at .lagadlui, 
Punjab. It also works in Kharar and Saha* 
raiijiur. 

Secretary : Miss V. J . Sutherland, Kharar, 
Dist. Amballa. 

The U.NiTKi) Church op Canada Mission. — 
Commenced in 1877, lias 13 main stations in 
i Indore, Gwalior, llatlam, Dhar, Sitaniau, 

{ Bhopal and Banswara States. The Mission 
' staff numbers 7:5, Indian workers 200. This 
Mission works in conjunction with the Malwa 
e'lmrch-Coiincil and also the Katlam Church 
Counril of the United Church of Northern India, 
which reports for this jiart of its territory. 
Organised churches 50 ; Unorganised clmrches 
8 ; Coniimmicuiits 4,303 ; Baptised non-com- 
muiiicanls 21,:'9!> ; Unbaptised adherents 4,020; 
Total Christian Community 29,928. 

Ediioational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle Schools for boys and girls ; a High School 
for girls, an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (The Indore Christian College), a Normal 
School for girls, and the Union Theological 
Seminary. \N omen’s industrial work is carried 
on in Mhow and Katlam, and Vocational Train- 
ing lor I'oysisa loature of the Kasai pura Voca- 
tional High School, where training is provivlod in 
printing, tailoring, earj)entry and welding. 

The medical work is large. There are three 
General Hospitals, where both men and women 
j are treated, and five Women’s Hospitals, and 
! also a number of dispensaries in central and out- 
' stations. 
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Cenenil ScrnUfry and Treaunrer of llu-f Sri-nt>iry :- -Vxv\\ A. E. 'J'oombs, Barvvaiu 
- Tlio licv. J . .1. Aiaiorsoii, Dhar, (M. {Via Mhow), ('antral India. 

Aftnociate Secreiary of Miioiion :-~mm l‘\ E. J.lwinsi Section formerly known as the 

Clearilnic, Kliarua, C. I. (r/a 31ehidpur Jload Gwalior Mission was founded by the late Dr. J . 
Station). VVilkie in 1905. There is now a staff of 9 

missioiiariefi and twenty-five Indian workers 
Secretary of Malwa Church-Council : — Rev. who are enjrafred in JhansI city, Esatrarh, 
Jacob Masihj Jiuiore, E.I. Ilaragaon, Rabinn and the surrounding Adilages. 

Secretary of liatlnDi Church ConncH : Mow A<“tiviti<v ineliide Auf-do- vernaeular middle 
Kenneth IE V. Vohan Alasih, n..v., Xeemueli. .m |u>ols for uirls iind hostels for ('hristian fiijfdls 
C.T. in each. There are also an orphariafjo tor child- 

Thk Canadian Presdyterian Mission ren under seliool ntn-. a di3])ensary. There is an 
operates in two sections, the Xortiiern .St'Clion auricMiltural settlement at Esatiarh wdiere the 
with heinl<pinrter8 at Jhansi in the and the ; Mission has a farm o! l.UDO acres. 

Central India Section, known as the Rhil Field. There are two organised churches having a 
In Central India the Mi.ssion comprises within] comnuinicant membership of 150. 
it« area the States of .Alifajpnr. liarw'ani. Jobat Secretary Muckan. 

and Kathiawar also ]iarts of the States of .Thabua, The Welsh Calvinistki Methodist (TREaDY - 
Chhota Udaipur (in llie lioml.ay Tresidency) terian i Mission establislnd in 18K) with a staff 
and Dhar, Indore ami (.‘Avnlior bordering on (lie of 54 Alissionaries and 1,200 Indian workers, 
Jobat-Rarwani Uoa<l. 'J'he live central stations occuiiies statinns in As.sam in the Khasi and 
are Amkhut, Alendha and Alirajpur located in J»intiaIHIIs tlic Te sliai hills and al Sylhet and 
Alirajpur State, Jobat in the State of Jobat and Cachar. ThcKhasi language has l)een reduced to 
Rarwani in Rarwani State. I’he staff con.sists wrinna, the Mi le translated, and manv books 
of 10 missionaries and 50 Indian workers. 'J’li(-re pubiislied in that language by tlie Mispion A 
are several elementary scliools in the area and a (:,rgc amount of literature has also been pro- 
central Anglo-Vernacular School at Amkhut i duced in tlu' busliai hintmc'it'. < •omiiimticaiits 
In which upwards of 300 childrcii are being | „umb(*r '.7.022; Mi<' total ( ‘hrist Ian c(.mmMnit.\' 
educated. At Amkhut also there is a Cbildren’s | H4.r> ic ; nnuniscd ('l!nrchc>i hsO. I.h incntary 
JSursery Home, At Jobat there is a Ccneral | scIkm.E tiumbcr Sdiulars 20.2<a’. in ad<ii- 

60 bed Hospital witli a Canadian Medical rnanJtioji to Indn trial Srhools and frainin'.’; Instih'- 
Pr. W. Jl. Quinn in cliarge. 'I’bcolo-i.-al Scmniarics, Snmlay Sc1im(,1s 

There are in the district 7 organized and 2 I ‘d-’’ Uo'^pjlals and sr>vcral ! .isp'. nsarics 
unorganized congregations with a f:oinmmiicant 1 1”''''’'*^' ODHuallv tor more t liari 20,0(t() patients, 
membership of 430 and a baptized cominuiiity Secretary: Rev*. G. Angell Jones, P.O. Jowai 
of slightly over 1,500, ' Shillong, Assam. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 

The .\.mkri('an Romu. of Co.mmissionkk.s for Madera Mission Sanoam. — This Sangam 
Forfion M issio.Ns. ■ -Im 1045 it iiielnded 31 now etirries on all the work formerly administer- 
misslonaries ami Indifin workers (»]»craf iicj ; e.l by tlie Madura Mission, except the American 
ill 11 stations ami ]{/.■{ <yiitst;it:ions. TIktc were College. The institutions under the Sangam 
59 churches with F<.3b.H eornmunjeanls. Resides are - 

conducting f. secondary ami training sclnsds : , . . 

with 1.302 pupils, the Mission lias a large sliarc Fasumalai High and 1 raining School 

in various uni'Mi educational entert^riscs, ft)*’ t;«Drou Hall 'lYaining School 

There are 44 primary scitools and lo kind.’r- ■ f'*" ('irl.s ; Jhe O. I. Memorial High School 
gartens with a total of ;j.H;2 pupils. It.s 5 ft)r Girls, Sokkikulam, Madura: The Union 
hospitals ami disp' nsaries treated a total of Theological Seminary, Pasiimalai ; The Lucy 
00,181 Tuitients. The Mis.^ion has a total of SoAAa liisiUvite for VVoimn, Rnchanya- 

10 major social service eentres with 29 fnil purain. Mafiura ; Ihe 'NVillis I. Fierce 
time and lb part time workers. During 1944 :>bmioria! HospiUil for Men and the Hospital 
these served a total 400.327 i.ersons. Serretnry , : for Women and Children; 'I'he Trade School, 
Rev. W. (R Swart. Rahiiri, Ahincdiiagar District. ; Fasumalai. 

. ^ The Sangam also nominates a ])erson to be 

Madfra Ciirncii Cofncil. Of the ^'outh , |j^„^f,rarv su]M rintemlenl. of the Ihiyajuirain 
India TYiited Chureh. This I'Ody admini.ster.s i llospital at Manamadura. 
all affairs connected with the ( hurch and with 

elementary education in the vilhige.s. It i r/aornmu A. Knnjitham, W.A.. l.t . Madura, 
has five first grade boarding schools. The 1 Serrfdary-- i'. W Wilder M i>. Madura 
Secretary is Rev. Faulraj Thomas, h.a., B.D., j 7 mwnrer- (i. Ch'inniah. 2'nVs!’ Marret St., 
Tiruraangalam, Aladura DLst. > Madura. 

Cfa/irman.-Jlcw A. A. Martin, M.A.. R.D.. : 'J UK American College, Madfra, — 7’he 
“College House,’’ TaJJakulam, .Madura. American College, then located at Fasumalai, 
Execvi'ne Secret ary— Mow Faulraj I'homas. w.as affiliated with the University (>f Madras 
B.A., E.D., Tinimangalam, Mudiira Dlst. las a second (Jrade College in 1881. In 1904 

Treasurer,— Cx. (ddmiiah, 211, S, .Marret St .. the Colhrge DcT>art.ment was removed to Madura 
Mgdura. i whme for five years it was accommodated ju 
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what is now the Union Christian High School 
building. In 1909 the College was removed 
to Its present site in Tallakulom on the north 
side of the Vaigal river. It was alDliated as a 
First Grade College in 1913. 

In 1934 at the time of the centenary of the 
Mission, the American College became organically 
independent under its own Governing Council. 
In the same year it was granted afhliation as an 
Honours College. 

The present College site comprises about forty , 
acres. On the College grounds are located thcj 
Main CriUege Hall, the Ellen S, Jamef* Hall 
of Science, Binghamton Hall, the Cliaitel. 
Daniel Poor Memorial Library, Wain Hostel. 
Zurnbro Memorial Hostel, Hr)st<d Dining Halls, 
Women's Day Building, I’rincijeal’H retsidence, 
three VN^ardons Lodt'es, four additional bunuu- 
Iowa, and athietie fields. 

AMi:in('.VN Miybiov, Sfrtrmn/.- 

h. Ij. Lorl)(‘(!r, i’aaumalai. Maflml (tffirtu’- 
tN'illia F. Pierce Memorial Hospital, Hast 
Madura, Dr. E. W. AVilder. Marnujn'- 
Oriiruia C1 iU(Ih’ Pierce High School for Girls. 
Miss Tv. Wilcox. Mand'fcr — (apron Hail 
'rraiiiing Shcool for Girls, Miss J), Ahrah.am. 

L.T. Manager — High, Training and Trade 
Schools. Pasumalal. L. L. Lorijeer. Manager, 
L. P. .V. 1. Madura, Miss G. E. Chandler, 
Medical Officer, A. M. Hospital for Women and 
(’hildren, Iva.st Gate. Madura, Dr. 11. S. Thom.is. 
Principal, Union Tiu'ological Seminary, Pasu- 
malai, Hev. (U P. James. Principal, American 
College. Madura. A. Jlanjithain. 

The ScANPiNAvr.iN Alltanor Mission of 
North America. — The mission staff in Khatide.sh 
is represented by iiS ini-ssionaries and So Indian 
workers. There are 8d9 Church members and 
l,(5;f5 pupils In Sunday Schools. 37 Elementary 
Schools provide for 1,1 Sd juipils. 

Secretary. — Miss Olga E, Norcen, Vaval, East 
Khandesh. 

Thr Swedish Au.ianck Mission.- WcTkinri 
altfoiig Bhiis, Hindus and Mahommedan.*; in 
West Kliandcsh, has *20 missionaries and 83 


ALL-INDIA 

TjfE CUKISTIAN ANJ' MiS.SIONAKV ACLIAXri.;. — 
Dates from the year 1892 under the name of tlie 
International Missionary Alliance, but a number 
of itK missionaries were at work in the province 
of Herar much earlier. Work i.s carrhal on in 
the provinces of Berar, Khandesh atul Gujarat. 
Tljerc is a staff of 44 mis.siouaries .and 137 Indian 
workers. The numher of mission stations is 
10. with additional out-stations. Then; is a 
Christinn community of 3,*2‘»4 adults. There 
are 4 boarding scliools, tw(» for boys and two 
for girls, 3 training schooLs for Indian workers 
There are 20 organized congregatitma, including 
one Englisli at Bhusawal. 

Executive Secretary. — The Bev. K. D. Garrison, 
Akoia, Berar, C.P. 

THB t'HUKOH 07 THIS BBBTHSBN (AHXRICIS) 
— Opened work in 1894, and operates in Broach, 


Indian workers. There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 1,4,07 of whom 744 are 
communicants. There are 10 Elementary Schools, 
‘2 Training Scliools and 4 School Homes, 'riie 
pupils in all schools number 623. 

Secretary: Miss E. V. Anderson, Shirpur, 
West Khandesh. 

Teb London Missionary Sooiety.— Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in X. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore State. The Mission engages in every 
I form of Missionary activity. 

Union Institt tionr. — With wduch the Lon- 
don Missionary Society is connected, and is 
a contrilmting Body. Number of Institution.s 
13; Schools, 6; Scholars, 2,084; Colleges, 8; 
Students, 1,284. 

The main centres of the Mi.snion in N. India are 
at Calcutta and Murshidahad District, Bengal; 
L.M.S. work in the Ignited Provinces has been 
clo.sed but a Union Mission of the W. M. S., 
1 C. M. S. and I.. M. S. has been opene<i in Benares 
I City, of which the Bev. J. S. Moon of the W. M, S. 
i is Superintendent. This Mission concentrates 
I especially on work amongst pilgrims and students. 
■Special efforts are made amongst the 
; Nama Sndras. The S. India district and 
I Travancore arc divided into Kanarese, 
jTelugu, Tamil and Malayalam fields with 22 
[stations and 1,095 out-stntions. At Nagercoil 
, (Travancore) is the Scott Christian College and 
! High School with 974 students, a Church and 
'congregation .said to be the largest In India 
land a Printing Press, the centre of the S. 
i Travancore Tract Society. 

: India — Secretary and 7'reasurer-^Rev. L, J, 
; Thomas, 18, Lavelle Boad, Bangalore. 

Pen gal Seeretnrg -Miss Olive Stellwell, 3, 
, A.'^iiuUisii Mukerji lUiad, P.O. Elgin lload, 
Calcuita. 

Penare* Superintendent. — Bev. ,T. S. Moon, 
Rainkatora, Benares Cantonment, U.P. 


MISSIONS. 

Sur.'jt an<l Tbana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Raji ipi:i states. Ita stall number 37 foreign 
workers, including missionaries’ wives, and 210 
; Indian workers. The liaptized (immersed) 

' rnember^htp stand.*; at Education is curried 

j on lu 2 Bov>’ lh);uvlui'j Schools. 2 Girls 
■; Boar. hug Scht*ols. and in 3 Co-educational 
'Bour*iings wiili separate hostel quarter^. 
Females under instructioD Tiumber 877, 
males 3,107, total There are 100 

I Sunday Schools nith a total enrohnent of ,'>.*J44 
itteud’.crs incUui'il), Tliere were 5>'.(>49 calls 
!at Mission dispensaries in 1944. Tlie. 
forciv'n medical staff consists of 4 doctors 
and three nurses. 'Industrial work is carried on 
in 5 of the Boarding Schools. A vocational 
school, including teachers’ training, village 
trades and agriculture for boys and a school of 
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practical arts for girls arc conducted at 
Ankleawar. Evangelistic, Temperance and 
Publication work receive due emphasis. 

Secretary : — L. A. Blickcnstall, 240, Hornby 
Bond, Bombay. 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission. — 
Founded in 1893, Mission Stations: — Poona 
City, Rhed'Shivapur, i'oona District ; Na.srapjir 
and Bhor (Bhor State). l*oona District ; Lonand, 
M. S. M. By., Salara District; i’haltnn (Paltan 
State), Satara District; Pandharpur, Sholapur 
District; Bateputa, Sholapur District; Akluz, 
Shola])ur District; I'hipiun, Khcd, Batnagiri ; 
Sangola and iVandciliwar Sholapur District. 

The Staff consi.sts of 32 Europeans and GO 
Indian workers, including hos])ital staff, with a 
cominuuity of about Goo Indian Idiristians and 
their families. The main work is evangelising 
in the villages, women’s zenana work, aikd pri- 
mary education and a liaby boy’s orphanage. 
Medical work is conducted at ino<t station-*, with 
a hosTiital at Pandharfuir. There is also a 
Bible School, Mission Headquarters, Xasrapore. 
I’oona Dist. 

Secretary : — Rev. S. D. Davidson. 

The American Chi uches of God Mission— 
Has three missionaries at Bogra, two at Khan- 
janpur, Bogra District, Bengal and two at 
Ulubaria, Howrah District. Bengal. 

President: — Rev. H. W. Cover, M.A., Bogra, 
B. A. Railway. 

Secretary .’—Miss Eunice Catlin, Miasiov 
House — LJubaria, Howrah Dist. 

The Cuukch of the Nazarene Mission.— 
Has Its hcadipiarters for India at Chlkhii, Borar, 
where it has a Girls' Boarding School with 
primary and secondary departments. In Bul- 
dana, 14 miles from Chlklili, there is a Boys’ 
Boarding School with secondary training. At 
Baslm, Borar, 70 miles from ('hlkhll there Is a 
Day School, a Bible Training School and the 
Reynolds Memorial Ilospitai— a hospital for 
women and children. There arc also other Day 
schools in the District. At present there are but 
eight mis»ionarie.s in India, ^’umbers of 
others are expected within the year. There is 
an organized Indian District Assembly wdth 
about 22 eliurches. The Indian Staff of 
preachers and teachers number 55, 

Mission Chairman : Rev. P. L, Beals, ChlkliJi. 
Berar. C.P. 

The Hephzidah Faith Missionary Associa- 
tion. — At present there are no foreign Mis.sio- 
naries and the native workers are in ehar'.'e of 
the work. Rev. S. N. Hembrom is the Chairman. 

The Indian Missionary Society, Tinne- 
VELEY (Dorn ARAL AND THE illLL TRIHE 
Ml.ssiON) — Opened in 1003, operates in the 
Warangal District of the Nizam's Dominions 
as well as among the hill triijes called Paliars 
in tlie Britisli and Travaiicore Hills. It is tlie 
rnisiionary effort of the Chri.stians living in India 
and overseas. There are now nearly 14,500 
'J’elugu Christians in 180 villages and 550 Paliyar 
Christians in ti»e hills. Annakkari in Tra van- 
core has become a w'ell eHt:il>lisljed colony of tlie 
hill tribes. The nomads liavc began to do agri- 
cultural wwk. The Society publishes monthly 


TheMissionary Intdliqeyxcer containing informa- 
tion about the Society’s work in both the fields. 
Headquarters ; J^ilamrottah. 

Secretary — Rev. D. D. Rajamani, Palazncottah. 

The Mission to Lbpbbs — F ounded In 1874. 
An interdenominational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children, working in 20 countries but 
largely in India, Burma, China and countries 
in Africa. Its work in India is carried on 
through co-operation with 30 Missionary Socie- 
ties. In India and linrma alone the Mission 
now 1ms 32 Asyluiii.s of its own with upwards of 
7,200 inmates and is aiding or has some connec- 
tion with work for lepers at 22 other places in 
India. Altogether in Indin and Burma over 
nearly 10,000 lepers arc being helped. 

The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents. More than 900 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the measure of successful medical 
treatment wiiereby early cases, both adults 
and children, are now benefiting. 

Most of the Mission’s income is derived from 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised 
in India and Burma but the bulk of the money 
expended by the Mission In India and Burma ie 
received from Britain, although the provincial 
Governments give regular maintenance grants. 

'There Is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission 
to l,epers of whidi Mrs. B. (i. (’rsey, The 
Hon’ble Lady Hope, I.ady Lewis and Lady 
'I’w'ynara are Vice-l^rcBidenls. 

lion. Treasurer: — William McIntyre, c/o 

Macneil) A Co., 2, Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 

Bon. Treasurer, Bombay: — R. C. Lowndes, 
c/o McpsrP. Klllick, Nixon A Co., Bombay. 

Ttip General Secretary of the Mission is A. 
Donald MillfT, 7, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.G. 1. The Scerel.ary for India Is Rev. Wilfrid 
II. Rusaell, ii.A., Fyzabad, IJ.P. 

The Rbotonb bbtond Missionary Union, 
— An interdenominational Society which com- 
menced work at Motlhari, Biliar, in 1900, and 
now occupies 7 stations and 0 out-stations in the 
( hamparan and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 30 Eoropean and 3 Indian Missionaries and 
25 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 
tains 2 Hospitals, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Women’s 
Home, 1 Boys' Orphanage and Boarding School 
with a Car^Hjntry industrial department, and 
1 M. E. School with 1 50 pupils. Communicants 
number 200. 

Secretary: — Rev, 8. W, Law, Motlhari, Chain- 
[luran District, Biliar. 

The National Missionary' Society ok 
India, — Established 1905. started, financed and 
managed by Indian (’hristians; has a staff of 30 
mis.sionaries and IGGljelper.s and voluntary work- 
ers; operates in Montgomery District (the Pun- 
jab), Flrozabad (I'.P.); Haluaghat, Myinensingh 
District (Bengal), Murwuibi (C.P.), N. Kanarn, 
Mirajgaon and Poona (W. India), Parkal Taluk 
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(Nizam’s Dorns.), Tirupat.tur Taluk (N. Arcot) 
and Kottayam in Travanrore and Dasarpuram. 
Direct evarmelistic work from 60 centres in 10 
language areas ; I nterdenomlnationul ; 35 Higher 
Elementary, J’rirnary and night Schools, with 
2 Hostels f(u boys and 1 for girls, 1 Higii School, 

1 Printing Press, 7 dispensaries, 1 Hospital, and 
one Child Welfare Centre, Annual expenditure 
Rs. 74,153 including Bell-sui)porting institutions 
The National MUsionary Intelliyeucer (a monthly 
Journal in English sold at lie. 1 jrcr year, post 
free), Decpihii (u monthly journal in Tamil at 8 
annas per year. Post free). 

Addrett: — N. M. S. House, Royapettah, 
Madras. 

President: — The Rt. Rev. S. K. Mondol. 

(Ic.tu’ral .S'-crcfory S. .1. l)uraisaniy, Madras. 

Thb Seventh-Day Adventist Mission. — 
Tile Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work in India in 1893, and now employ a staff of 
553 workers, European and Indian, including 
132 ordained and licensed ministers. Evange- 
listic and educational work is conducted in sixteen 
veruacuiars. beside work for English-speaking 
])cople8 in the large cities. For administrative 
purposes, there are live branch organisations 
located as follows ; — 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Western 
India. ( l*a'-'tor F. E. iSpiesa, Superin- 
tendent.) Office Address: Salisbury Park, 
Poona. 

Seventh-clay A dvent ist Mission — B u r m a. 
(Pastor *E. M. Meleen, Superintendent.) 
Office Address: 68, U Wisara Road, 
Rangoon, Burma. Cflic^e Address during Ja- 
pane.^c occupation ; Salisbury Park, Poona. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Northeast 
India. (Pastor H. G. Woodvi aid, Superinten- 
dent.) Office Address : “ Baragain ”, Ranchi. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — North-west 
India. (Pastor O. O. Mattison, Superin- 
tendent.) Office Address : 23, Curzon 

Road, New Dellii. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — South India. 
(E. M. Meleen. Superintendent). Office 
Address : 9, Cuiminghani Road, Bangalore. 

The general lieadciuarters for India, Burma and 
Ceylon 1;^ located at Salisbimy Park, Poona. 
A, L. Jinin, I’re i'h'iit • A. F. Tarr, Se;- 
retary and Treasurer. (Office Address : Post Box 
15, Poona). On the same estate is an up-to-date 
publishing house devoted to i he printing of 
health, tempcranc^e, evangelical and associated 
literature. (Address: Oriental Watchman 
Publisliing House, Post Box 35, Poona). 

A large number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools are conducted in 
different parts of the country ; and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorie, Eiuoixian education is 
provided, a regular high school course, with more 
advanced work for commercial anti other special 
students, being available. In all tlie denomina- 
tional boarding schools increasing empha.si8 is 
being laid on vocational work, the students being 
required to share in tlie domestic work of the 
Institution, and in many cases, to engage in some 
trades or other work. 

Five physicians, and a numlier of qualified 
nurses are employed, regular medical work being 
conducted at thirty-two stations. 


The baptized membership (adult) is 8,013 
organized into 172 churches ; and in addition a 
substantial community of enquirers is receiving 
systematic instniction, 444 Sabbath Sctiools 
are conducted with an enrolled membership 
of about 13,921. 

The Bombay address is No. 15, Club Back 
Road, Byculla. 

The Amkkioan Mennonitk Mission. — 
Established ]899, works in the C. Provinces 
(fe Bihar. Mission staff numbers 30, Indian 
workers 140, Cljiirch members J,440, (cliildren 
Oinbaptized) 930, Industrial Training institutions 
1, Academy including High School, Norma! 
School and Bible S<diool -Anglo- Hindi Middle 
Schools 2, Elementary Schools 12, Hostels 3, 
Women’s Home 1, Hospital 2, liispeMsaries 8, 
Leper Home 1, Home for untainted children of 
Lepers 2, Farm Village projects, 2 . 

Secretary: — Rev. A. C, Brunk, P. O. Shanti- 
pur. Via Dliamtari, C.P. 

The KriiKu anj> Central India Hilj. 
Mission.— E stablished 1890 in the O.P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 6 workers ; Indian 
workers 14 ; Churches 6; Communicants SuO; 
('hristian (’ommunity 1640; 1 Elementary 

School. 

Chairman-Secretary : — Rev. A. R. Froraman, 
Ellichpur, Berar, C.P. 

The Ceylon and India Obneeal Mission. — 
Established 1892, occupies stations in 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts, also in the United Provinces. 
Mission staff 34 ; Indian workers 64 ; Churches 
44; Communicants 1,284; Christian community 
3,2 13 ; Orphanages 4 ; Schools 4 ; Pupils 376. 

Headquarters. — “ Mizpah,” Richards Town* 
Bangalore. 

The Boys’ Christian Home Mission.— T he 
Boys’ Christian Home Mission, better knowm as 
the B. C. H. Mi.-t.sion, was founded by Albert 
Norton in 1899, when a severe famine .swent the 
land. The Hea<hpiarters of the Mission is 
Dlioud, Poona District. 

Tlie main funotion of the Mission is the care 
of orpliaus and at iireseut it is looking after 15U 
orphans or needy ciiildron. 

It also runs a day school wl)irh has an atten- 
dance of nearly 280 children. A little 
agricultural work is also being carried on. 'Phe 
Mission h.as a work (centre at Orai. U.P., where 
a school for girls is conducted, with an atteniinnce 
of about 100. 

There are 6 missionaries in the Mission at 
present and nearly ,50 Indian workers. Tlic 
Mission is evangllical and docs evangelistic work 
in many villages around tlie main stations. Its 
object is to liel]i tlie Indian people in any way 
it cun, especially poor Imiian Christians. * 

Director. , John E. Norton. 

Ladies* Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission.— 
This is an interdenominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in 6 stations In the 
Bombay Presidency, 6 in United Provinces, 
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and 4 in tbe Punjab. There are about 45 
European Missionary ladies on the staff with 
Assistant Missionaries, Indian teachers, nurses 
and Bible women. There are three hospitals 
supported by the Society — Naaik, Lucknow 
and Patna. There are Hifjh Schools in Bombay 
Lahore and Panchgani and a number of City 
schools of which those at Benares are the 
largest. At Lahore there is a University 
Department. The Evangelistic side of the 
work is largely done by house to house visiting. 

Hon. Treasurer: Rev. Roland A. Smith, M.A. 

Pre»id€nt. — The Lady Klnnaird. 

Serntdry . — Miss N. Lamport. 

WOMXN’S OHRISTUH MEDIOAL COLLEGE, LtJD- 
MiANA with which is Incorporated THE Punjab 
Medical School for Women. In 1804 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian | 
influence to Indian women. Doctor Edith | 
Brown. M.A., M.D.. M.O.O.Q., etc., was its 

Fulindcr and Principal until October 1042 when 
she became Principal Emeritus, and Dr. A. M. S. 
Pollock, F.R.C.S.K., was apiiointed Principal. The 
School is lutcrdenoininational, and trains stu- 
dents for various Missionary Societies. 

The Memorial Hospital in connection with 
the College has 270 beds and (31 cots, 

1944 is the year of the College Jubilee and 
In these 50 years 476 medical students qualified 
as Doctors, 186 as Dispensers, over 300 Nurses 
and over 1,500 Midwives and Nurse Dais. 
Nurses and Dispensers also do midwifery and 
are included in this last figure. 

There are at present 107 students, 5 dis- 
pensers, 52 Nurses, 1 Mothercraft Pupil, 18 
Midwives and 52 Nurse Dais making a total 
of 235 women in tTaining, besides 20 Indigenous 
Dais receiving in.stru<:tion at the Health Centre.s 
run in connection with the Hospital. There 
are 3 City Centres. 

During the year 1943 there were 5,229 In- 
Patients, and 54,525 Out-Patients. 

Thb Missionary Settlement for Unitbr- 
BiTY Women was founded in Bombay in 1898. 
Its work is religious, social and edncatlonal. 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for Univer 
sity students of all nationalities. Classes 
for educated girls arc provided and teach- 
ing is also given in ])iipils' homes. The 
Settlement staff take part many of the 
organised activities for women's work 
in the city. The Social Training Centre 
for women is now an integral part of the work ot 
the Settlement. The course, lasting a year, 
includes both theoretical and practical work. 

Warden : — O. M. Kaae, b.pc. (London), 
Reynolds Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

Warden: — K. Navalkar, B. a., University 
f^ettlement, Sardar Modliar Road, Poona. 

THB RAMABAI MUKTI MISSION (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission ir. 
1925), the well-known work of the late Pandlta 
Bamabal shelters about 700 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission Is 


worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work Is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Eedgaon, Poona District. 

Secretary and Treasurer . — Miss J. I. Craddock. 

Inter-denomlnational Missions. 

“ The Central Asian Mission.” Founded 
1902. Head Office, 47, Victoria Street, London, 
S. W. 1; Field Secretary, Bandipur, Kashmir. 
Stations at Mardan, Bandipur, Shlgar, Khapalu, 
Kargil and Zangskar. Protestant, Evangelical, 
Inter-dcnominational. 17 European workers. 

Thb Fribnds* Sbrviob CouNon.. — The ' 
Friends’ Service Council works in five stations 
of the Hoshangabad District besides two or- 
ganized congregations in Central India. 

The Church, which Is composed of 6 Monthly 
Meetings united in the Mid -India Yearly Meeting, 
is largely organised on the lines of the Society 
of Friends in England. There arc 330 full mem- 
bers and 1,562 adherents. 

There are 15 missionaries, 12 on the field 
and 3 on furlough, also 1 retired missionary 
living in the district. 

The principal activities are a general hospital 
with dispensary and nurses’ training depart- 
ment, a Priniary School and an Anglo- Vernacu- 
lar Middle school at Itarsi ; a Boarding school 
for girls with Primary and Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle Departments at Sohagpur ; a Home 
for older girls in Sohagpur where toys are made 
for sale ; a Boys* Hostel at Hoshangabad (or 
boys attending Primary, Middle and High 
schools there. The Council’s work also covers 
two villages in the Seoni Talisil of the Hoshanga- 
bad district in one of which, Makoriya, there is a 
dispensary and a Primary School. 

A .Settlement is maintained near Hoshangabad, 
where village problems are studied, and work 
of an educational and social nature is carried 
on. IVardem, Donald G, and Erica M. Groom. 

There is also a Weavers’ Co-operative Society 
at Khera, Itarsi, where cloth is made on hand- 
looms, 

A Quaker Centre ” has been opened at 772 
Ea.st Park Road, P.O. Karol Bagh, New Delhi. 
People interested in the international service, 
carried on by the Society of Friends may com- 
fnunicate with the wardens, Eanjit and Doris 
t'hetsingli. 

Mission Secretary ; Erica M. Groom, Hoshan- 
gabad, C.P. : (Church Secretary ; Dhan Singh, 
Sohagpur, C.P. 

THE AMERICAN FRIENDS' MISSION.— With 
.Missionaries working in Bundelkhand, Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children at Chhatarpur, 
Orphange, and school work at Nowgong. 
(Jhurehos and Evangelistic work throughout 
the district. 

Superintendent: Rev. Everett L. CattelL 
Chhatarpur, C.l, 

The Old Ohuroh Hebrbw Mission was 
established in 1858, In Calcutta, and is the 
only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Hon. Secretary "i Rev. G. F. Wcstcott, b.bc.,m.a.. 
ll. Mission Row, Calciitta. 
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Lutheran Societies. 

THE India Mission op the United Lutheran 
CHURCH IN America — founded 1842— commonly 
known as the United Lutlieran Churdi Mission. 
From October 1044 all departments of work 
under the Mission have been transferred to 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church and all 
Missionaries serve under the Indian Church. 
The following work is now carried on by the 
A. E. L. Church in East and West Godavari, 
Guntur, Nellore, ^nd Kurnool, Districts : The 
Andhra Cliristian College (First Grade), tiirec 
High Schools lor Hoys; two for Girls; one 
Normal Training School for Masters and one 
for Mistresses ; a Theological College, thre(^ 
Bible Training Schools, an Industrial School 
and Farm ; 24 Higher Elementary Schools ; 

»17 Village S<':hools ; 7 Hospitals ; a ScIhmjI for 
the blind ; a Tiil)ereulosis Sanatorium ; a Printing 
I'ress, and a Ful)lie lieiidiiig Room and Hostel 
for College Students, The Foreign Missionary 
Staff on tlie Field l)e(;ember 1044, 00; Indian 
staff of all grades, 3,033 ; Schools, 840 ; Pupils. 
03.280. The (diurch iuis a l)aptized membership 
of 206,757; 2,079 Congregations ; 114 Indian 
Pastors : 700 Evangelistic workers- 2.072 

School Tea(‘hers. 

President of the U. L. C. Missioti : Rev. F. 
L. Coleman, D.l). Rajahmundry. 

President of the Andra Pianr/eiical huV entn 
Church: Rev. E. Prakasem, Guntur. 

Finnnciiil and Legal Agent : Rev. I. Caiinaday. 
D.l).. Trcasiirer, (bmtur. 

THE Kvanuelk'al National Mis.sionahy 
Society of Stockhol.m, Sweden. — A thureh 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1800, occupies 
the Districts of Saugor, Betul and Chhindwara 
in the Central Provinces. 

There are about 3,100 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called 
the Evangelical Lutheran (.’hurch of the Central 
Provinces. The European and Indian staff 
numbers 38 and 173 respectively. There is a 
Training school for Indian workers and 20 
Primary Hindi Middle and Indian English 
Middle schools with 1.020 children in attendance ; 
oiiC High School ; 37 Sunday schcads with 720 
Christian an<i lOOH non-Christian attending ; 
1 Hospital with 30 hods and 032 patients and 
090 operations during 1044 ; 10 Di.spensaries 
with 04 .033 patients during 1944 ; 4 Workshops ; 
one women’s industrial school ; one widows’ 
Home with 107 w-omcn ; 3 orphanages, one 
Boys’ Boarding school and one Girls’ Boarding 
school w'ith 170 boys and 232 girls and 3 farms 
where modern village uplift is attempted. 

Secretary — Rev. R, Asplimd. Chhindwara, C.P. 
The Basel Evangelical Mission (Incor- 
porated in Switzerland), with its headquarters 
in Mangalore, South Kanara, w-as founded in 
1834 and is at present carrying on the work in 
South Kaiiara, South Maiiratta, Malabar and 
Coorg. It has at the beginning of 1940, 28 
chief stations and 84 out-stations with a total 
missionary staff of 18 European and about 
800 Indian workers. The membership of the 
churches is 29,000. Educational w-ork embraces 
KK) schools, among which a Theological Semi- 
nary, a second grade college and 7 high schools. 
The total number of scholars is 18.000. Medical 
w'ork is done at Betgeri-Gadag, Southern 
Maiiratta Country, where a hospital for men and 
women and at Udipi, South Kanara, where a 
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liospltal for women and children is maintained. 
The Mission maintains a Home Industrial 
Department for W'oincn’s work. There is also 
connected with the Mission a large FublisViing 
Department witii a Book Shop and a Printing 
I Pre.ss, W'itii about 100 workers, at Mangalore, 
S. Kanara, wiiich is doing work in English and 
in a number of Indian languages. 

I President and Secretary: — Rev. A. Streckeisen, 
Calicut, Malabar. 

Anglican Evangelical Missionary Society. - 
Constituted and Established bv the Government 
of India Act XXI of 1800.' British Ilead- 
«liiartcr.-»,37, Ced! Street, Picton Road, Wavertree, 
Liverpool. England, Chairman, Briti.sh Council, 

-the H.ight Rev. T. Stanley Bray, d.d. Sec- 
retary — Miss. Ada Cook, n.s.T.. Chairman. 
American Council — The Right Kev. Ev( retl, 
Win. Ellenw-ood, d.d. Secretary — .Miss. E. 11. 
Ellenrvood, .s. T. B., Kewanee. il. R. 2., Illinois, 
U.8.A. For JinJiu, Burma, Ceylon and Malaysia 
— The .Right Rev. the I.ord liisliop of .Ambur, 
India. Registered : ]hsh<>p’s Settlement , 

Gmiiy.atam, South India. 

The Federation op Evangelical Lutheran 
C iiUROHES In India was established in 1926 as an 
outward expression of the spiritual unity of the 
Lutheran Churches in India. It consists of 10 
constituent churclies and 3 co-operating Mis- 
sions in India with a total memi)er8hip of over 
480,000. Tiie work of the Federation is 
carried on by the Triennial Conference of the 
Federation, by its Executive Council, by a 
number of standing and special Committees and 
by its ortiee-iiearers. It was ](>gist«.Ted under the 
Societies Registration Act (Act XXI of 1800) in 
Oct. 1942. Including the mtmbers of one 
Lutheran Mission in South India, co-operating 
in the work of the War Emerg(‘ncy Committee 
of tile Federation, the J.utheran baptised 
memhershi]) in India is just a little over 000,000. 

The names of Officers for the triennium 
1940-47 are as follows : 

President : — Tlie Rev. C. W. Oberdorfer, 
Gudur ( Nellore Dt.). 

Vice-President : — The Rev. Joel Lakra, 
Rancid. 

Treasurer : — The Rev. l»r. I. Cannaday, 
Guntur. 

Seeretary .- The Rev. Prof. J. D. .Asirvadam, 
Christ Church, Tamlt.aram. 

The Federation lias set up a War Emergency 
Committee and from contributions received 
chiefly from Americj\ and partly from India, 
are supported for the. distressed Missions and 
Churches connected with tlie Federation. The 
budget of disbursements for 1940 amounts to 
Rb. 299,000. out of which Rs. 22,800 is expected 
to be raised in India. 

The Church of Sweden Mission was founded 
in 1874. It operates in the Trichinoywly, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Ilamnad Districts. 
In conjunction with the Leipzig Evangelical 
Luthfiran Mission (L.E.L.M.) it co-operates with 
the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
The C, S. M. maintains a general and eye 
hospital at Tinipattur, an eye hospital 
at Coimbatore, High Schools for boys at 
Madura andPudukotah, a High School for girls 
at Tanjore and various Primary Schools. 
European staff 4.3 ; School Teaching staff 
154 ; Schools 22 ; Pupils : boys 2,000 and 
girls 1,120. 
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President : — Rev. B. Fr. Tlllander, b.a., 
Ara&aradi, Madura. 

Leipzig Evangelical Lcthepan Mission. — 
The Lutheran MiBsion work in India was com- 
menced In 1706 by German Mis.^ionaries under 
the Danish Tranquebar Mission. It was taken 
up by the L.E.L.M. (founded in 1836) in 1841. 
The L. K.L.M. re-entered into tlie w’ork after 
the great war in 1027. It is located in the 
Madras, Chingloput, South Arcot and Tanjore 
Districts. The Mission oo-operntes with the 
Church of Sweden Mission and the Tamil Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. The L.E.L.M. main- 
tains two nigh Sc.hoolB for boys at Madras an<l 
ShiyaH (Tanjore t)t.), a number of Elementary 
Schools for boys and girls in different places, 
and various otlier institutions. 

Owing to the war, the w'hole Mission rvoik 
has been temporarily placed under the >ii.s.sinn- j 
i ouncil of the Church of Sw( di-n ion. 'J’he I 
work is admini'^ti red liy a Sjieeial Committee. 
"The Xorthern TicKl toinniitlee 

Chairman : Rev. C. G. Diehl, n.A., ir.D., 1, 
Madavakan Road. Kilpauk, Madras. 

Tamil Kvangklioal LuTriKiiAv Chfroii.— 
Organised Churchefl (Pastorates) f»2 ; Ordained 
Indian Ministers 4b; other Indian workers 107; 
Baptised Tucnilierslup 42,b.'»6 ; Schools 183; 
Teaching staff 707; Pupils : Boys — 11,941; 
Girls - .").:hj6. 

President: — Rt. Rev. J. Sandegreii, M.A., 
P.ii., L.N.O., Bishop of Tranquebar, Trichi- 
nopoly. 

Missouri Eva.vgeliual Lutheran India 
JIlssiON (M.E.L.l.M.). Located in British India, 
Mysore, Travancore and Ceylon (189.">). 

In British India, in North Arcot (.Amhur. 
Vaniyamhadi, Peruamhut), Salem (Krishnagiri. 
Bargur), Tirn>evclley (Vallioor, Vadakangulam) 
Tanjorc, Trichinopoly, J^fadura, Ramnad 
Districts. 

In Mysore (Kolar Gold Ei<‘lds). 

In Travancore (Nagorcoil, Trivandrum, Para- 
sala, Balaramapuram, Aryanad, Nilarael, Allep- 
pey and Shertallay). 

In Ceylon (Cob mi bo). 

'Fhcre are 41 American Missionaries, of 
which 10 are fm furloutih ; 2 are teachers in 
cliarge of school and home for children of 
missionaries (Kodaikana)), 2 Zenana workers 
(female) ; 1 nurse (female). 

There are 3 High Schools, 2 Teachers’ Train- 
ing Institutions, 1 Catechist Training Institu- 
tions, 1 Theological Seminary, and 1 Hospital 
with 40 beds. 

Statistics, Xov. 1, lvG4: Christians 16,034 ; 
Indian Pastors 19 ; EvariLmlists 17 ; Catechists 
l.'i2; M.E.L.l.M. Teachers 2.31; Xon-Cathrari 
teachers 33 ; Indian Doctors 2 ; Indian Nurses 
4 ; Bible Women 9 ; Tioarding Homes 10. 

General Secretary : — Tlie Rev. Robert M. Zorn, 

S . T. M., Xagercoll, Travancore, India. 

The Danish Missionary Society, esUth- 
lishcd 1864 in Soutli Arcot, working there and in 
Xorth Arcot, on the Shervaroi Hills, in Madras 
and In Orissa, has a total .staff of 3rir> Indians 
and 3f European Workers, (’ommunicant.*- 
4,1 9r». Christian (Jommunity 8,(567, one High 
School, onf? Secondary school, 3 Boarding 
Schools, one hostel, 74 Elementary Schools, 
and 2 Hospitals; total scholars 5,035. 


President . — The Rev. P. Lange, Tiruvan- 
namalai. 

Treasurer . — The Rev. I\ , Heiberg, 38, Broad- 
way, G. T., Madras, 

The Santal Mission of the Northern Churches 

(formerly known as the Indian Home Mission to 
the Santals), — Founded in 1807, works in the 
Santal Parganas, Blrhhiim, Mur‘*hidabad, 
Maidu, Rajshahi, Dinnjpiir ;ind Goalpiira. Work 
is jirincipally among tlic Santals hut also 
among Bengalis and the Meol) peophi (Boro). 
Mis.sion staff numbers 57 of whom 2 me<lical 
missionaries. Indian pastors 51, other Indian 
workers 6<K), Christian community in organised 
congregations 27,000. (> boarding schools with 

000 pupils, 1,30 elementary schools with 3,000 
pupils. Industrial school wiili 60 pupils, 1 printing 
press, 1 orphanage with 30 orphans. 2 hospitals, 4 
dispensaries 2 leper colonics with 400 b'pers, 1 tea 
garden, Se.cretury : Rev. J. (iausdal, Dumka, 
8antal Parganas. 

Methodist Church. 

The Free Methodist Mission of North 
America — Established at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 13 Missionaries and 40 
Indian workers. Organi.sed churehe.“ 7, 3 Theo- 
logical School, 1 Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School, 5 Elementary Schools. 

Secretary . — iMiss E. E. Ward, Veotmal, Berar. 

THE SALVATION ARMY 

The W’ork of the Salvation Army In India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker ; and was for many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
in India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
po'^ea into 6 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Ooramandcr ; and one smaller Command. 

Northern Territory, with Headquarters at 
LaViore. 

Western Territory, with Headquarters at 
Bombay, 

Madras and Telugu Territory, with Head- 
quarters at Madras. 

Southern Territory, wdth Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in Travancore State. 

Ceylon Territory, with Headquarters at 
Colombo. 

Eastern Territory, with Hcadquartere at 
Calcutta. 

Burmah Command, with lleadqiiarterB at 
R.'ingoon. 

The Commanders arc directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London. 

Northern Territory.— The arcA in this Ter- 
ritory Is the Salvation Army work in the Pynjah, 
Delhi and United Provinces. The Territory is 
controlled from lAhore. 

Evangelistic work, especially among the" de- 
pressed classes,” is extensively carried on, both 
in the Punjab and the U.P. 

A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of ” Criminal Tribes ” are under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provirjees 
(where this important reformative work was 
commenced). A special Settlement has also 
been opened In the Andamans during the 
last few years. 
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A land colony 2,000 aorei in extent la in exist* 
enoe in the Hnltan Diatrlot, where a popnia- 
tlon of 1,800 haa been eettled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which Is in the Punjab and the other 
in the United Provinces ; and also in one 
dispensary. The Hospital in the U.P. has been 
loaned to the Military for the duration of the 
war. 

Other institutions include. Day and Boarding 
Schools, Agricultural Colonies Soldiers, and 
Hostel, Delhi. Our Hostel at Delhi is for H. 
M. Forces only. 

Village centres at which the 8. A. 

Works 2,411 

OfSoers and Employees . . . , 610 

Social Institutions .. .. .. 13 

TtrtUofial Htadquariert — 35, Queen’s Bead, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorinl Commander — Lt.-Colonel W. E. 
Carter, in-charge. 

Western India Territory.— The Western 
India Territory comprises Sind, Kajputana, 
Central India, Kathiawar, Bombay Presidency, 
Goa, Marathas, Mauritius. 

Tmitorial HeddquarUrt-^Tht Salvation Army, 
Morland Bead, Byculla, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander — Lieut. -Commissioner 
A. Moflfat. 

Corps. 316 ; Outposts 624 ; Societies 453 ; 
Social Institutions 18 ; 209 Day Schools and 4 
Boarding Schools. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic operations 
there are established 2 large General Hospitals— • 

“ Emery Memorial,” Anand ; ” Evangeline 

Booth”, Ahmednagar; several Dispensaries; 
200 Day Schools ; 4 Boarding Schools ; Indus- 
trial and Bescue Home for Women; Eeleased 
I’risoners’ Home ; the management of the 
King George V Memorial Infirmary, and 
T,ady Dhnnbai Home for the Destitute ; Weav- 
ing Schools, Factory for the making of Weaving 
aod Warping Machines; and a Land Colony. 
Two Bed Shield Hostels and three Canteens for 
Servicemen. 

Madras and Telagn Territory Embraces 
Madras City, the Central and Northern Districts 
of the Presidency, as also Hyderabad and 
the Central Provinces; due to the lack of 
personnel it has not been possible to make 
all the advances desired or respond to the 
many requests that continue to reach the 
Headquarters. 

In addition to evangelical, educational and 
village uplift work carried on in just on 400 
villages, we have two Central Boarding Schools ; 
2 Training Institutes for Men and Women 
selected for Offleership ; a Criminal Tribes 
Settlement with 2,500 men, women and children, 
many of the adults work in the Tobacco Factory, 
Chlrala, while others work the land ; a Leper 
(’olony ; a General Hospital for Women and 
(^ildren, though men are also treated ; a 
Social Services Department, where waste paper 
sorting, etc., is earned on with two out*oountry 
depots : a Women’s Industrial Home in Madras. 
Much has also been done with Bed Shield 
activltieB In connection with welfare of the 
Troops. In Madras, we have a Bed Shield 
Besiaentlal Hostel, also a modern Canteen, 


The Lady Hope Bed Shield Canteen near the 
Egmore Ballway Station; also two Mobile 
Canteens for Troops and Emergency Services. 

Tefriiorial UeadqaarUre : — The Salvation 
Army, 2, Bitherdon Boad, P. O. Box 463, Vepery, 
Madms. 

TerrUori(U Cfmmander : — Lt.-Colonel Edward 
Walker. 

Chief SecrUary : — Brigadier Victor Thompson. 

Southern India Territory.— The Terri- 
torial Headquarters is Trivandrum, Travancore 
State. 

The work of The Army had its beginning 
among the Tamil-speaking people of the southern 
part of the State nearly fifty years ago. The 
work developed upd extended northward through 
the whole StafV of Travancore Into Cochfii, 
and during the past twenty-five years eastward 
into the British administered districts of the 
southern part of the Madras Presidency. 

More than 494 corps and over 1,218 officers 
labour amongst the village populations. The 
Army has a membership in South India of 
some 81,415. Hundreds of Salvation Army 
I Hall4 have been erected In which gather Sunday 
after Sunday congregations of Christian men 
and women, converts from among those who 
have been the most depressed people In the 
country, now of the third, second and first 
generations. 

This territory is divided for administrative 
purposes Into seventeen divisions and Districts 
seven among the Tamil-speaking people and ten 
amongst those who speak Malayalam. 

Medical work, also the work of our Leper 
Hospitals take care of a vast amount of human 
suffering. The Catherine Booth Hospital at 
Nagercoil, which has grown out of a very small 
beginning, is now a fully equipped, modern 
institution of many departments, dealing with 
all manner of medical and surgical cases. The 
Hospital is equipped with X-Bay, radium, iron 
lung and splendid nursing facilities. Branches 
from this Institution carry the service of the 
Hospital to some of the most remote regions, 
dealing, among other things, with malaria which 
has ravaged and undermined the health of a 
whole population in certain areas in South 
Travancore. 

181,645 patients w’ere treated during the 
past year in the Catherine Booth Hospital and 
Its several Branches and 1,136 major operations 
and 2,095 minor operations were performed. 
Two Leper colonies are run one on behalf of the 
Cochin Government and the other the Evangeline 
Booth Leper Hospital in North Travancore, 
have combined 495 patients. These two institu- 
tions carry on the work ranking with the higliest 
traditions of Christian service. 

Workers in the Territory consist of 1,218 
Officers, 396 employees. There are 457 Officered 
Corps and 128 Societies, 139 primary day schools. 
3 Boarding Schools, 2 Middle Schools, 1 High' 
School, 4 Night Schools, 2 Training Garrisons, 
1 Women’s Industry and 2 Men’s Industries. 

Terriioriai Headquartere — S. A. Kow'dyar, 
Trivandrum, Travancore State. 

Territorial Cowmond^r— Commissioner Chas. 
F..X Mackenzie. 

j Chief Lieut. Colonel Charles 

, Sylvester, 
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iawrimd the Admlnlstratloii of Justice. 


The Indigenous Iaw of India is personal and i 
dlTlsitde with refSrenoe to the two ureat dasses 
of the population! Hindu and Mahomedan.l 
Both BS^tems claim divine origin and are in- 
ettricahly interwdven with religion, and each 
exists In combination with a law based on 
custoih, >At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial; 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1778 and ths'advent of English 
tawyers as ludges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Buropeans and XndiaiRi alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780. j 
by which Parliament declared that as against i 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
againpt a Siahomedan the laws land customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
oases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found In the Bengal Bati Regulation Act of 
1820; the Indian Slavery Act, 1848; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1860 ; the 
Hindu Widows* Eemarrlage Act, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To guote the Imperial 
Gaxetteer. ** A certain number of the older 
Engiish statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Biahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which Is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving tunctions have from time to time been 
delegated. 


Codification. 

Before the tranefer of India to the Crown 
the law wae in a state at great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham descrlhed It as ^'hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.** 
The first steps toward seneral eodiOcatlon were 
taken in 1838, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed. of which Lord Macanlay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
olally by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
.**Tbe Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from ail 
teetmicalitles and superfluities, systematically 
arraugcd and modlflcd In some few partioulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the dreum- 
itanees of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the oode.** The 
Indian Penal Code has from time to time been 
amended. The rules of Civil Procedure have 
been embodied In the Code of Civil Procedure. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1008 and the Oode of Criminal Procedure 


in 1808. These Codes as amended from time to 
time are now in force. The years between 1870 
and 1886 saw a great deal of legislative activity 
in British India, and Important branches of the 
la^ like Evidence, Contract, Transfer of Pro- 
perty, Trusts, Negotiable. Instruments, etc., 
were codified in the form of Acts of the Indian 
Legislature applicable to the whole of British 
India. These, amended from time to time and 
supplemented by rules derived from English 
decfslons, constitute the . bulk of the law 
administered in British India. 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1021, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.O.3.. to deal with the question o! 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee were to prepare for the consideration 
of Covemment such measures of consolida- 
tion and clariflcatioD, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of the law eonsoHdation 
has long been overdue, and It was suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1804 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constltn* 
tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodic^ examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the (k>mmittee will take Its 
place as a permanent feature of the lesialatlve 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law Is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
iects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It Was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any oflences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justicej of the 
peace, and by Jndges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or Judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In'^1883 the Government 
of India announced that they bad decided " to 
I settle the question of Jnrlsdiction over European 
[subjects in snob a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every Judicial 
I disqualification which is based merely on race 
distmetions.*' This decision, embodied in the 
illbert Bill, aroused a storm of Indignation 
I which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Strachey ("India'*). "The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government Act m of 1884; 
by which the law previously in force was a^nd- 
eu, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
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with offeaces* and it left their position as ea* 
eeptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of naidve judges and magistrates remains ; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions Judge, his 

g dwers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
ritish subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americana Whilst this charge 

iras made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.** 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted : — That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Euro^ans who are not 
British subjects In criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals.** As a result of the 
recommendations of the Eacial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1928 in place of the old Chapter 
XXXI il (sections 448-463) the new Chapter 
XXXUI (sections 448-449) with certain supple- 
mentary provisions were substituted. This 
has in some measure reduced the differences 
between the trials of Europeans and of Indians 
under the Code. Since 1836 no distinction of 
race has been recognised in the civil courts 
throughout India. 

The Federal Court. 

A Federal Court is, according to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s Report, a necessary 
element of any Federal Constitution. It Is at 
once the gua^ian and interpreter of the Consti- 
tution, and arbiter of the disputes between the 
Federal Units. The Government of India Act 
1985 accordingly provides (sections 200-218)that 
there shall be a Federal Court consisting of a 
Chief Justice of India and such number of other 
Judges as His Majesty may deem necessary; 
but the number of puisne judges shall not exceed 
six, unless and until an address is submitted by 
the Federal Legislature for an increase. Every 
judge of the Federal Court is to be appointed 
by His Majesty by warrant under the Koyal 
Sign Manual. He shall hold office until he 
attains the age of 65 years, but is liable to be 
removed from office on the ground of misbeha- 
viour or of bodily or mental infirmity, provided 
that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
on a reference reports that the judge ought on 
any such ground to be removed. The Federal 
Court shau be a Court of Record, and shall sit 
at Delhi or such other place or places as the 
Cbief Justice may with the approval Of 
the Oorernmr-Qeneral firom time to time 
appoint. 


The Federal Court has exoluaive original 
jurisdiction in any dispute between any two or 
more of the following parties, that is to say, the 
Federation, any of the Provinces, or any of the 
Federated States, If and in so far as. the dispute 
Involves any question (of law or of fact) on 
which the existence or extent of a legal right 
depends. Certain restrictions are placed upon 
the Court’s jurisdiction over disputes to which a 
state is a party. In the exercise of its Ori^al 
jurisdiction the Court can pronounce only a 
declaratory judgment. The.Court is invested 
with appellate jurisdiction over any judgment 
decree or final order of a High Court in British 
India, if the High Court certifies that the case 
involves a substantial question of law as to the 
Interpretation of the Government of India Act, 
or any Order in Council made thereunder. No 
direct appeal in such a case lies to His Majesty 
in Council either with or without special leave. 
The Federal Legislature is empowered to enlarge 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
so as to extend to certain civil cases involving 
large stakes. An appeal also lies to the Federal 
Court from a High (;ourt in a Federated State 
on the ground that a question of law has been 
wrongly decided concerning the interpretation 
of the Act, or of an Order in Council made there- 
under, or the extent of the executive or 
legislative authority vested in the Federation by 
virtue of the Instrument of Accession of the State 
or arising under Agreement made under Fart VI 
of the Act in relation to the administration in 
the State of a law of the Federal Legislature. 

An appeal may be brought to His Majesty in 
Council from a decision of the Federal Court in 
its original jurisdiction in any dispute which 
concerns the interpretation of the Act, or of an 
Order in Council made thereunder, or the extent 
of the executive or legislative authority vested 
In the Federation by virtue of an Instrument of 
Accession, or under an agreement made under 
Part VI of the Act. An appeal may also be 
brought to the Privy Council where special leave 
Is granted either by the Federal Court or the 
Privy Council. All authorities, civil and Judicial, 
throughout the Federation are enjoined to act 
in aid of the Federal Court. All proceedings in 
the Federal Court shall be in the English 
language, and Judgment must be pronounced in 
open court in accordance with the opinion of 
the majority of the judges. 

The Federal Court was established and com- 
menced to function from Ist October 1937- The 
Court in the first instance consists of a 
Chief Justice and two puisne judges. The Chief 
Justice receives a salary of Es. 7,000, and each 
of the puisne judges Es. 5,500 per month. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C., was appointed to 
be the first Chief Justice of India, and Sir 
Shah Mahomed Sitlaiman and Mr. M. E. Jayakar 
to bo judges of the Federal Court. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C., retired on 25-4-43. 
Sir Srinivasa Vardachariar acted as Chief Justice 
from 25-4-43 to 7-6-43 when Sir Patrick Spens, 
the present Chief Justice was appointed. His 
other two colleagues are Justices Varadacharlar 
and ZafruUa Khan. 

The functions of the Federal Court are not to 
be affected in any way by the assumption of 
emergency powers by toe Governor-General 
under section 45 of the Act in cate of failure of 
the Constitutional machinery. 
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High Courts. 

High Ciourts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 18&1 for 
Bengal. Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
CToited ProviDces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courta. More 
recently High Courts have been constituted fcr 
Patna and Bangoon as well. The. Judges 
are appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one* 
third are recruited from the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
beinu available for persons who have held cer- 
tain Judicial Offices in India or lawyers qualified 
in India; This fixed proportion of Barrister and 
Civilian Judges has now been abolished by 
Government of India Act, 1935. Trial by Jury 
is the rule In original criminal cases before the 
High Courts, but Juries are never employed 
in civil suits in India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Sindh, N.-W. P. Province and the 
Central Provinces and Berar the principal legal 
tribunal Is known as the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner. Quite recently the Secretary 
of State for India has approved the proposal 
for the establishment of a High Court in the 
Central Provinces and Borar and Sindh ; and 
a High Court has since January 1036 been 
estabnshed at Nagpur. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final 
except in cases In which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty In Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short Intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the oonstitutlou of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions dlvisione 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions Judge, with assistants if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assises, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
tn inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates* courts are or three 
classes with descending ^wers. Provision 
1* made and largely utilised In the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 


deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magLstrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or Juries* Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the Judge by their ^^pinions ; on 
Juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
But there is no Ck>urt of Criminal Appeal, and 
as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Jurisdiction as a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, there is no adequate 
machinery for appeal or revision available to 
persons convicted of serious and even capital 
ofifences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
their original or appellate Criminal J urlsdictions. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Govemor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and Jurisdiction of the 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions Judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge he presides In 
its principal civil court of ori^nal Jurisdiction, 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these ppsts members of the Indian 
Cfivil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
iurlsdiction varies in different parte of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition* a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with lurisdictlon to try 
money suits up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have Jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were own f erred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by Jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the Federal 
and the High Courts ; Vakils and Attorneys 
(Solicitors) of High Courts and Pleaders, 
Mukhtiars and revenue agents. Advocates 
of the Federal Court are dl\ided into two classes, 
senior Advocates and Advocates. The Federal 
Court maintains Rolls of senior Advocates 
and Advocates. All Advocates in the Federal 
Court must be instructed by Agents on the 
Rolls of the Federal Court Agents and no Senior 
can appear without a Junior. Barristers and 
Advocates are admitted by each High Court 
to practise in it and Its subordinate courta ; 
and they alone are admitted to practise on 
the original side of some of the chartered Hl^h 
Courts. Vakils are persona duly qualified 
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wlio are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side ot the chartered j^gh Oourta and In the 
pourts subordinate to the High Courts. At* 
tomeys are required to qualify before admission 
CO practise in much the same iray as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor most Instruot eounsel 
prevails onlf on the original side of the Bombay 
and Calcutta High Courts. Pleaders practise 
in the subordinate courts in accordance with 
rules framed by the High Courts. The Bar 
Connells Act of 1016 alma at abolishing the 
various grades of practitioners, and under it each 
of the High Courts maintains a roll of advo- 
cates entitled to practise within its jurisdiction. 


appointed under Section 55 of the Government 
of India Act 1935. The Provlnioial Govemments 
have usually their own Legal EemembraqeeES 
and professional lawyers as Government 
Advocates and Assistant Government Advocates. 

Sherlds are attached to the High Gou^b of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. . They are 
appointed by Government, selected from non- 
oMcials of standing, the detailed work being 
done by deputy imerlifs, who are officers of 
Court. 

Law Boportt. 


Law Offleers. 

The Government of India has its own Law 
College in the Legal Member of Council. All 
Government measures are drafted in this 
department after their substance is decided 
upon by the administrative departments con- 
cerned. Outside the Council the princll^l law 
officer of the Government of India is the 
Advocate General of India who is appointed 
by the Governor General under section 16 of 
the Government of India Act 1935. At Bombay 
and Calcutta the Government of India have 
their own solicitors. Each of the Provincial 
Govemments has its own Advocate General 


The Indian Law Eeports are now published 
in seven series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Bsngoon 
under the authority of the ^ Govemor- 
General-in-Council. They contain casi^ de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particalar High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very ■ 

f reat importance, and the Council of Law 
l-eporting for En^nd and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering thq period 
1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued tmder the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 


Bengal JludielatBepartment. ‘ 


Derbyshire, The Hon'ble Sir Harold, K.o., M.O., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

McNair, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice George Douglas, Kt., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

All, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Syed Na8im,Kt., M.A., B.t. . 

Henderson, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Alan Gerald Bussell, 
I.C.S. -0 

Mltter, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rupendra Coomar, 
' it.sc., M.I. 

Kbundkar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. A., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Edgley, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Norman George 
Armstrong, i.e.s., Barrl|ter-at-Law. 

Maker jea. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bij^ Kumar, 
M.A., D.L. 

Biswas, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Charu Chandra, c.i.K. . . 

Ljdge, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Ronald Francis, b.a.. 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Gentle, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Frederick William, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Sen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Amarendra Nath, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Roxburgh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. J. Y., o.l.K., 
I.C.8., Barrister-at-Law. 

Akram, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. S. M., b.l 

Das, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Sudhi Ranjan. Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Blank, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abraham Lewis, i.o.S. . . 

Ormond, The ^jSon’ble Mr. Justice Ernest Charles, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

BUla, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, T.H., m.a., i.e.s.. . 

Bose, Sudhangsu Mohan, Barrister-at-Law 

Mazumdar, J. N., Barrister-at-Law 

Rahim, Z. A., Barrister-at-Law (on leave) . . ' 

Rahman, H.,Bar-at-Law .. 

Basu, A. K., Barrister-at-Law . . . . . . 

Basu, 8. M. .. .. .. 

Walght, Dr. H. G., 1 . 0 . 6 . .. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. Additional. 

Do. do. 

Advocate-General. 

Senior Standing-Counsel. 

Junior Standing-Counsel. 

(Oflg.). 

Government Counsel. 

(Government Solicitor. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to Government (Gffg.)* 
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^ BENGAL JtTBIOIAL DEBAUTMENT-wnici. 


Ahme^ Aminiddtn, M. A.t v.4) Advocate 


Baaak^ Br. Sarat Chandra . » . . 

Mo6ker]ea. Kama Prasad .. .. 

Sen, Binod Chandra 
Ohaudhury, S. N., Attomey-at^Law 


Hitra, Sarat Kumar 

Collet, A. L., (Solicitor) . . « . 

Ghataai, Nm m.b.B;, BarTister>at-Law 
Banaifji!, Sachindra Nath, x.A., b.l. (Advocate) 
Mitra, Kanai Lai, B.L. (Attorney<at>Law) 
Smith, Donald . . .... , . 


Ahmad, O. U., m.a. (Cal.), ll.B. (Bel.), Barrister-at-Law. 
DaS’Gttpta, Manmatba Bhusan, M.A., B.L. (Attomey- 
at>Law). 

Ghatak, Niraj Nath, b.l., Barrister-at-Law 

Dutt, Krishna Lall (Attomey-at-Law) 

Banarji, S. K. (Attorney-at-Law) .. 

Mitra, Bhupendra Nath . . 

Lahirl, Knnja Lai 

? Hazra, ^ukumar, Bar-at-Law 

Gangidi, Manoj, Barrister-at-Law 

Moses, O., Barrister-at-Law 

Das (]^upta, K. C., m.a., r.o.s. 

D; Abrew, P. A., m.b.e 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Badr-ud-Din, B.A. . . 

Basu, Sahib Anukul Chandra 

Mukherji, Kai Sahib Tarapada, B.A. 

Mitter, Kai Sahib Bhupendra Kumar 

Moore, 0. T., Barrister-at-Law 

Cammiade, G. P 

Meyer, 8. C. H., Barrister-at-Law . . 

Zoha, M. S., B.A., LL.B. (Irl.), Solicitor (Lend.) . . 


Deputy Superintendent and Kemem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs (High Court). 
Senior Government Pleader. 

Asst. Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 
Editor of Indian Law Reports. 

Registrar, (Original Side). 

Master and Official Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Secretary to the Hon*ble -diief Justice 
and Head Clerk, Decree Department 
(on Probation.) 

Assistant Master & Referee . 

Assistant Registrar. 

Do. 

Do. 

i Do. 

Do. 

Special Officer. 

Asstt. Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

(.’lerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions. 
Registrar & Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Side. 

Deputy Registrar, 

First Assistant R^istrar. 

Second Assistant Registrar. 

Third Assistant Registrar. 

Fourth Assistant Registrar. 
Administrator-General & Official Trustee. 
Deputy Administrator- General and 
Official Trustee. 

Official Assignee. 

Official Receiver, 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


The Hon^ble Sir Leonard Stone, Kt. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice H. J. Kanla, Kt. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice H, Y. Divatia. Kt. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice A. S. R. Macklin 
The Hon’ble Mr. JusMce K. C. Sen 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. C. Chagla 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice N. S. Lokur . . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Eric Weston 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. H. C. Coyajee 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. B. Blagden . . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice G. 8. Rajadhyaksha 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice N. H. Bhagwati 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. 8, Bavdekar . . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. B. Gajendragadkar , 
Rahimtoola, 8. J., B.A., ll. b., Bar-at-Law, j.p. . 
Kirtlkar, A. H., b.a., ll.b., l^r-at-Law . . 
Sequelra, Aimand P., b.a., ll.b., Advocate (O.S.) 


Vesuvala, N. A. , B.A. , ll.b. , Attomey-at-Law . . 
Valdya, G. A., B.A., ll.b., Aitoraey-at'Law 
Dastur, Khan Saheb K. K., b.a., ll.b., Advocate (O.S.) 
Engineer, 8. ll.b., Attomey-at-Law 

Ayvar, A.R.N. 

Vakil, S. H. A.,B.A., Bar-at>Law .. 

Dali, K.N., Advocate . . .. . , 

Ohftm, B.A. (Econ.) (Hons.), Bar-at-Law 
Wadigar, E. N., B.oom., ll.b., Advocate (O.S.) . . 

Deaat, B. K., M.A., ll.b., Advocate (O.S.), j.p 

Desal, A. G., Bar-at-Law .. .. .. 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge. 

' Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Additional Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Prothonotary and Senior Master. 

Ag. Prothonotary and Senior Master. 
Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts 
and Local Investigator. 

Ag. Taxing Master. 

Ag. Insolvency Registrar. 

Ag. Master and Assistant Prothonotary. 
Ag. 1st Asstt. Master. 

Ag. 2nd „ ,, 

Ag. 8rd Asstt. Master and Secy, to the 
Hon’ble the Chief Justice. 

Associate. 

Associate. 

Ag. Associate. 

Court Receiver and Liqu dator. 
ist Assistant to Court Receiver and 
Liquidator. 
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BOMBAY JUDICIAL DEPAEmKNT.-^o*i/d. 


Banaji, Dr. D. .. ’ 

Mahadevia, Q, G., M.A., ll.m., Advocate (0.8.) . . 
Abuvala, N.S., b.a. , ll.b., Attorney-at-Law 
Dalvi, G. V., B.sc. (Bom.), b.a. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law 
Greaves, J. B., C.B.K., M,i.A. 

Nemazie, M. K., ll.b., j.p 

Vimadalal, S. D., b.a., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 
Rao, M. G. , M. A. , ll.b. , J.P. . . 

Ghogak, T. P., b.a., ll.b. 

Joshi, Y. 8. 

Daphtary, C. K., Bar-at-Law 

Moos, P. N. , I.C.S., Bar-at-Law 

Bao, B. G.,b.a.,ll.b. 

Little & Co. .. .. .. 

Vachha, P. P., M. a., ll.b., Advocate (O.S.) 

Bodrigues, Leo. ll.b.. Advocate (O.S.), J.i*. 


Ag. 2nd Assistant to Court B«ceiver and 
Liquidator* 

Ag. Olliciai Assignee. 

Dy. 

Ag. 1st Aastt. to the Ofliolal Assignee. 
Sheriff of Boml^ay. 

Dy. »> M 
Clerk of the Crown. 

Registrar. High Court, Appellate Side. 
Dy. Registrar & Sealer, High Court, 
Appellate Side. 

Asstt. Registrar, High Court, Appellate 
Side. 

Advocate General. 

Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
Government Pleader, High Court. 
Government Solicitors. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports. 
Administrator-General & Official Trustee. 


CHIEF COURT OP SIND. 


Davis. The Honourable Sir Godfrey, Bar-at-Law, i.o.s., Chief Judge. 
J.p. 

Tyabji, The Honourable Mr. Justice Hatlm B., Bar-at- Judge. 


O’Sullivan, The Honourable Mr. Justice Dennis Neil, 
Bar-at-Law. ^ 

Thadani, The Honourable Mr. Justice Thakumas Vassan- 
mal, Bar-at-Law. 

Constantine, The Honourable Mr. Justice George Baxan- 
dall, B.A. (Oxon), l.C.s. 

Sundardas Jethanand C'hatpar, b.a., ll.b. 

Dharamral Tirathdas, B.sc., ll.b 


DeSa, B. J., Bar-at-Law 


Judge. 

Judge. 

Additional Judge. 

Registrar, Appellate Side, and Clerk of 
the Crown. 

Official Assignee, Administrator- General 
and Official Trustee for Sind, Karachi. 

Registrar, Original Side, and Registrar 
of Firms and Registrar of Companies 
for Sind. 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Leach, The Hon’ble Sir Lionel, Kt., Bar-at-Law. 

Mockett, The Hon’ble Sir V., Kt., Bar-at-Law . . 

King, The Hon'ble Sir A. J., Kt., i.o.s 

Waasworth, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S., i.o.S., Bar- 
at-Law. « 

Lakshmana Rao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. P., Dlwan 
Bahadur, b.a., b.l. 

Somayya, 'The Hon'ble Mr. Justice B., b.a., b.l 

Patanjali Sastri, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice M., b.a., b.l. . . 

Horwill, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice L. C., i.o.s., 
Bar-at-Law. 

H^pell, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. C., I.c.s., M.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Bell, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. A., B. o., Bar-at-Law. 

Kunbi Raman, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 0., Dlwan 
Bahadur, b.a., b.l., Bar-at-Law. 

Byers, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. A., i.o.s., h.a., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Chandrasekhara Ayyar, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice N., 
Rao Bahadur, b.a., b.l. 

dark, The Hon^ble Mr. Justice R., Bar-at-Law . . 

Yahya All Sahib, The Hon’ble Mr. Justi<», Khan 
Bahadur, h.a., b.l. 

Kwpiiswami Ayyar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. N., 
Dlwan Bahadur, b.a., m.l. 

Hbahabuddln, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M., i.o.s. 

Small, H. M., M.A., LL,B 

Kuttikrishna Menon, £*> b.a., b.l. 

Chowdary, V. V., m.a., b.l., ll.d., Bar-at-Law . * 


Chief Justice. 
Judge. 

Do. (on leave) 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Temp. Additional Judge. 
Do. 

Government Solicitor. 
Government Pleader, 
Law Reporter. 
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BAjAgopftlftn, 0., M.I 1 . . . 

Srinivasa A^anger, K., M.A., B.L. 

Btbiraj, V. L.» o.i.Bm Bar-at>Law .. 

Aii^ar, K N., Bao Bahadur, Bar-at-Law 

Bamaswami Ayy^, S., b.a., b.l 

Yousul Sait Sahib, B.A 

Muhammad Hashlm Salt Sahib 

Govin^a Menon, P., b.a., b.Ii 

Thompson, S. P., t. 0 . 8 ., b.a. (Hons.) 
Sankaranarayana, B. C., m.a., bb.b., Bar-at-Law 
Ganpati, K. N., b.a., Bar-at-Law . . 

Jayaram Ayyar, K., M.A., b.l. . . . . 

Srinivasa Ayyar, S>t B.a., b.l. 

Namblyar, K. 0., B.A., b.l., Bar-at-Law . . 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, £., Eao Sahib, M.A., B.L.. 


Law Eeporter. 

Do. 

Public Prosecutor. 

Editor, Indian Law Keports. 

Secretary, Rule Committee. 

Sheriff of Madras. 

Under-Sheriff of Madras. 

Crown Prosecutor. 

Registrar, High Court. 

Master, High Court. 

Dy. Registrar. 

1st Assistant Registrar, Original Side and 
Clerk of the Crown. 

Official Referee. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 

2nd Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 


Assam Jadicial Department. 


Shome, Paresh Lai, B.L. 

Stork, H. C., 1.0.S 

•• 

;; ;; 

Ispahanl, M. A., Bar-at-Law 



Bindley, N. L., I.O.B. 

Sen, Bishnurat 

.. 

.. 

Rasul Ikram, b.so., b.l. 

.. 

, .. 


Advocate-General, Assam. 

Secretary to Government in the Judicla 
and Legislative Departments and Secre- 
tary to the Assam Legislative Council, 
Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, Administrator-General 
and Official Trustee, Assam. 

District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachar. 

Judge, A.V.D. 

Additional District Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachar. 

Temp. Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, Assam Vailey Districts. 


Bihar and Orissa Jadiciai Department. 


Fasl-Ali, The Hon’ble Sir Salyid, Rt., Barrlster-at-Law. 

Agarwala, The Eon'ble Sir Clifford Monmohan, 
Barrlster-at-Law. 

Varma, The Eon’ble Mr. Justice Sukhdev Frashad, 
Barrister at- Law. 

Lall, The Eon'ble Mr. Justice Manohar, 1 (.a. (Cantab.), 
Barrlster-at-Law. 

Ghattarji, The Eon*ble Mr. Justice Subodh Chandra . . 

Meredith, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Herbert Rlbton, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Shearer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice James Qreig, i.O.s., 
Bariistcr-at-liaw. 

Slnha, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bhuvaneshvar Prashad . . 

Reuben, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Dkvid Ezra, i.o.s., 
Barrlster-at-Law. 

Imam, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Salyld Jafar, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Beevor, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ralph Branthwa 3 rt, 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. Appointed Chairman of Mica 

Enquiry Committee from 
8-11-44. 

Do. Additional. 

Do. do. 


Das, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sudhanshu Kumar, i.o.s. . . 
Pande, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bhqvaneshwar Prashad . 

Salisbury, A. J., 1.0.8. . . 

Chattarj], Rat Sahib Abanidhar, B.L 

Yahya, J^n Sahib Muhammad . . 

Babu Kanhaiva Singh 

Karayan, K. 8. 

Nanda, Krishna Chandra 


Dalziel, W. W., O.i 1., Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. , . 

Prashad, Mahahir, Bar-at-Law 
Mitra, S. K., Bar-at-Law . . 

Prai^d, Sarju 


Do. Acting. 

Do. Additional. 

Registrar (on leave). 

Acting Registrar. 

Asrtt.^R^trar, High Court, Patna. 
Commissioner for Oaws and Affidavits. 
; Assistant Registrar, Orissa Circuit Court 
and Additional Munsif of Cuttack, 
i In addition to his own duties. 

I Secy to <]k>vt., Judicial Dept, and Supdt 
and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
Advocate-General . 

Government Advocate. 

Government Pleader (Offg.). 
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Cenlriil Provlium juill fiierar Judicial 06]^ 

Grtiltt, 1^6 Hoa. Sir Frederiok X<oaU, Kt., X.A. Chief Jttsticft. 

(Cantab.), Bar-at-lAw, 

Kiurogi, Tha Hon. Hr. JnstioeM. Bhai^nl Shanhar, Kt., Puisne Judge. 

Pollock, The Hon. Hr. Juatiee Bonald Baelyn, b.a. Ho. 

(Cantab.), Bar-at’La IT, I.O.B. 

Bote, The Hon. Mr. Justice Ylvlan, B.A., U..B. Ho. 

(Cantab.), Bar-at-Iaw. 

Puranik, The Hon’ble Hr. Wasndeo Bamchandra, B.A., Ho. 

■ ■ 

Hemeon, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Clarence Bcid, I.O.S.. . Ho. 

Sen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. B,,fi,8c.,LL.B. . . .. Do. " (Additional). 

HidayatuUah, M., Bar-at-Law Advocate-Ceneral. 

Snelson, £. A. A..B.A.(Cantab.),i.O.S., Bar<at*Law .. Eegiitrar. 

Choudhuri, Binoy Kumar, B.A., LL.B. Deputy Beglstrar. 

Shrivastava, Tarachand, M.A., LL.B. .. .. .. Ho. 

Deo, CKipai Eamchandra, B.A., B.L. .. .. .. Bditor for the Indian Law Jtepott, 

1 Nagpur Series. 

N.'W. Frontier Provlnee Jadtclal Department. 

Almond, The Hon’ble Sir James, Kt., I.C.8. .. .. Judidid Commissioner. 

Kasi Mir Ahmad Elhan, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice K. B., Judge, Judidai Commissioner’s Court. 
B.A.,Lli.B. . 

Fazal Eahman Khan, Mirza, K.S., B.a . . Begistrar, Judicial Commimloner's Cburt. 

Kayani, M. E., i.o.s District and Sessions Judge, Peshawar, 

Kohat imd Mardan. 

Mohammad Ibrahim Khan, M., K.B., b.a., ix.B. . . Additional District & Sewdons Judge, 

Peshawar, Kohat and Mardan. (On 
leave.) 

Broadbent, E. B. G., t.O.s. .. .. District A Sessions Judge, Hasara. 

Mohammad Safdar Khan, M., K.B., B.A., LL.B Additional District & Sessions Judge, 

Peshwar, Kohat and Mardan. 

Abdul Ghafur Khan, M., K.S., B.A. .. .. .. AddlUonid District A Sessions Judge, 

Peshawar, Kohat and Mardan. 

Abdul Latlf Khan, M District and Sessions Judge, Here Ismail 

Khan. 

Gorcharan Das, L., b.a Senior Subordinate Judge, Feshewar. 

Abdul Hamid Khan, Sheikh, K. S., b.a., ll.b. . . . Do. do. Judge, Hasara. 

Mohammad Amir Khan, M. Do. do. Judge, Banuu. 

Mohammad Nazir Khan, Eaja . . Do. do. Judge, Mardan. 

Earn Chand, L., Gulatee, b.a Do. do. Judge, D. 1. Khan. 

Jagat Singh, S., B.sc., LL.B. Do. do. Judge, Kohat. 

Birch, M .. Sub'Judge, Ist Clase, Peshawar. 

Mohammad Daud Khan, M., B. A., LL.B Do. Ht CAass, D. I. Khan. 

Mohammad Eusoph Hayat, M., B.A., LL.B. Do. Charsadda. 

Earn Lai, L., Kapur, B. A., LL.B. .. Additional Sub-Judge, Peshawar. 

ShakiruUah Jan, Mian, Bu-at-Law Sub-Judge, Kowshere. 

Haji Mcdiemmad Khan, M., B.A., LL.B. .. .. Do. Mardan. 

Falzullah Khan, M., b.sc., LL.B .. Do. Bannu. 

Earn Saroop, Dewan, B.A.. LL.B Do. Swabl. 

Qaiear Khan, M., b.a., ll.b. . . . . Do. Haxipur. 

Sher Bahadur Khan, M.,b. A., LL.B. Do. Kohit, 

Abdul Hakim Khan, M., b.a., ll.b. . . . . . . Do. Dera Ismail Khan. 

Anand Prakash, Dewan, b.a., ll.b. Do. Abbottabad. 

Abdnllah Jan, Mirza, B.A., LL.B Do. Peshawar. 

Amitzada, M., B.A., LL.B. .. .. .. .J l>o. Mansehra. 

Hisii Coart of Jadleatore at Lahore. 

Harries, The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Trevor .. .. C^et Justice. 

Abdul Eeshid, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice .. .. Puisne Judge; 

Din Muhammad Do. do. .. . . Do. 

Bam Lall Do. do. . , . . Do. 

Bale Do. do. .... Do. 

Beckett Do. do. . . . . Do. 

Muhammad Abdui Eahman, Kt., The Hon’ble Mr. . Do, 

Jnstioe. 

Mohammad Munir, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice .. Do. 

Mehr CbandMahajeu Do. do. .. Do. 

Teja Singh Do. do. .. Do. 

Marten do. do. .. .. Do. 
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HIGH COtJET OE JUBICATITEB AT LAHOEE— contd. 


BhandftH, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
AohhruEam do. do. / 

Ehoele do. do. 

W. P. Pakenham-WAlsh, I.O.8., Barrlster-ftt-lAw 
G. B. C. Evenuette .. 

Benjit Eel Nareng . . . . 

Narwamt Singh .. .. .. .. 


. Fnisrie Judge (Additional till 27-9-46). 
Bo. do. do. do. 

Bo. (Addttional till 19-7-45). 

. Eegistrar. 

. Deputy Eegist^ar (Judicial Department). 
. . Deputy Eegistrar (Administration). 

. . Aaustant E^strar. 


United Provinces Jndleial Department. 

HIGH OOUET OF JUDICATUEB AT ALLAHABAD. 


Hon*ble Sir Iqbal Ahmad, b.a., ll.b 

Hoh'ble Sir James Joseph 'Whlttlesea AUsop, Et., j.p„ 
i.c.s,. 

Hon'ble Mr. Justice Kamalakanta Verma, b.a., ll.b. . . 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice Henry Benedict Llnthwaite Braund, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Hon’ble Hr. Justice TeJ Narayan MuUa, Eai Bahadur, 

X.A., LI.B. 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice Archibald Henry de Burgh Hamilton, 
jjp., I.c.s. 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice Eobert Langdon Yorke, J.P., i.c.s. . . 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bidhubhusan Malik, Bar-at-Law . . 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. Wali-ullah, Br., Bar-at-Law 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sheo ITasad Slnha, b.a., lb.b. 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Eeginald William Bennett, 
X.A. (Oxon), J.P., I.c.s. 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice Giiish Prasad Mathur, Eai Bahadur, 
B.A., U..B. 

W. Broom, b.a. (Cantab.), i.o.s 

Eai Sahib Sri Kishen Das 

Kripa Shankar Varma, b.a., il.b. 

Shankar Saran, X.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law 

Vishwa Mltra, b.a., ll.b 

Syed Ahmad Eaflque, Bar-at-Law. . 

IC. Mukhtar Ahmad, b.a., ll.b. 

Bri] Lai Gupta, M.A., ll.X. 

Capt. E. 0. Carleton, x.a. (Edin.), Bar-at-Law, x.L.c. . . 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 


Addl. Puisne Judge. 

Eegistrar. 

Deputy Eegistrar. 
Assistant Eegistrar. 
Govt. Advocate. 

Dy. Govt. Advocate. 
Asstt. Govt. Advocate. 
Lew Eeporter. 

Junior Law Eeporter. 
Admlnlstrator-Gmieral 
Trustee. 


and Official 


CHIEF COUET OF OBDH AT LUCKNOW. 


Thomas, The Hon’ble Sir Oaoiga, Et., Barnit-Law 


Chief Judge. 


Gbolatn Hasan, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B.A., ll.b. . . 
Misra, Thb Hon'ble Mr. Justice Lakshmi Shankar, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Madele^ The Hon’ble Mr. Justice William Yorke,J.P.,l.c.8. 
Eaul, The Hon’ble Mr. Justloe Parduman Eishan, Eai 
Bahadur, b.a., ll.b. 

Piare Lid l^akgava, Eai Bahadur, B.A., ll.b 

Girdhari Krishna Narain . ^ 

Cttioeh, Htmania Kumar, Bar-at-Law, Eai '’Bahadur 
NasintUah Beg, Bar-at-Law.^ .. .. .. .. 

Srivasiava, Biahambbar Nath, B.A., ll.b. 


Judge. 

Do. 


Do. 

Additional Judge. 

Eegistrar. 

Deputy Eegistrar. 
Government Advocate. 
Asstt. Govt. Advocate, 
liaw Eeporter. 


Number of Suits instituted 



800 suits not shown in details. ^ « 

10 „ the records of which have been destroyed by fire. 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins. — Cornwallis was the hret Indian 
a4ministrator to take the burden of policing the 
country oft the aemlndais and to place it on 
Govemment. He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (PoUco 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
lurisdictiod, and to ap^int stipendiary Xhana- 
dars (Police Station Officers) and subordinates. 

In Madras in 1810, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the Indigenous 
village police system already under his control. 
In this way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Province. 

In Khandesh from 1826-36 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police ; and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time European Superin- 
tendents of Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence ; in 1859 the principle of 
fall-time European superintendence was intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 

The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, ** An 
Act for the Regulation of Police”, which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which have its 
own PoUce Act (IV of 1890). 

Working. — Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian -Police. With the exception of the 
advisorystaft of the InteUigence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control. The police provided for bv the 1861 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
the Local Government concerned and is not 
now subject to the general control of the 
Governor-General. The Police in minor 
provinces, vtz., Ooorg, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and Panth 
Piploda, and in other centrally administered 
areas is administered by the Chief Commissioner 
or the head of the administration concerned, 
subject to the general control and direction of 
the Central Government. 

Within the Local Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismlaSal of constabulary. 

The D. 8. P. is subject to dual control. 
The force he commands is subject to the general 
control of the District Magistrate for the enforce- 
ment df law and the xnsintenance of order 
in the District. But the departmental working 


and efficiency of the force is .governed by a 
departmental hierarchy of Deputy Inspector- 
General of PoUce and Inspector-General of 
Police. Generally speaking, the D.8.P. has 
to correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, ajid with his 
departmental chiefs on internal working of his 
force. 

The C. I. D. — The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised poUce working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
Investigation of specialist and professional 
crime. These agencies are known as Griminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector-General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Qazettet 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux. There is also a 
Central Intelligence Bureau under the 
Home Department of the Government of India 
which coUects information from all provincial 
Criminal Investigation Departments and works 
for inter-provincial liaison, . It has its branches 
at various centres throughout British India and 
at Quetta in Baluchistan. The Head of the 
Bureau known as the Director, Intelligence 
Bureau, also acts as Advisor to the Homo 
Department of the Central Government in 
police matters. 

Headanarters and Armed Police.*— 

At the chief town of each District the D. S. P. 
has his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground. This Is the main 
centre lor accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D. S. P. 
are taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies. The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries In the District, and also provide 

J ulsoner and treasure escort. Actually they 
orm a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
*410 bore muskets. At most headquarters, 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve of 
mounted and armed police. 

Thanas and Thanadars.— --Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are ” Thana” and 
”Thanadar.” It is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public. Whether it be in a 
large city or In a mofussil hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such calleri, the Thanadar, who 
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like police of all ranks, to stipposed to be always 
on 4uty, to ctiicfly sulded by the Fourteenth 
Ohapter of the Code of Criminal Frocednie, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
** oognisablo by the police.’* The fourteenth 
Ohapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
most then and there be recorded, visited, 
and Investigated. A non-cognisable complaint 
to merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant la told to go to court. 

Police Prosecntors* — The complainant in a 
cognisable case not onlv has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
fee. If the Xhanadar succeeds in eewbllsbing a 
prima /acts case against the accused, the pro- 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is a police officer. 
Personal inspection and 8Upcrvi&i(m are the 
common means for the Blstrlct Superintendent 
of Police to know whether his subordinates are 
doing their work properly. 

Out’Posts. — When the Police C!ommtosion 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other was one per thousand 
of population. In towns it is well enough to 
have the available poUco concentrated at the 
police station. Butin the mofussll the Thana 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurtodietion. It is In such coses profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and Investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the dutant Thana. 
The secret of good moiussil police working In 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government. 


I The Chain of Promotlon^A eonitable 
I may aspire to become a Police Station Officer or 
higher officer. The directly recruited candidate 
who comes in through the Police Training School 
as a Xhanadar is, it is understood, a graduate 
and may quite often rise to be an Inspector or a 
Deputy Superintendent, or exceptionally a 
Superintendent. The direct Deputy, an office 
reserved for Indians, has a good chanqe of 
becoming. Superintendent, and perhaps Deputy 
Inspertor^ncral. The direct Assistant 
Superintendent, whether from England, or 
from India, is sure of a Superintendentship, 
and has chances of D.l.G. after 25 years* service. 
The period of service for all ranks for fall pension 
Is thirty years, and If an officer dies in the pro* 
cess of earning full pension his pension dies with 
him. Memb^ of the Police Force are eligible 
for the award of the £ing*s Police Medal and 
the Indian Police Medal for long and meritarious 
services and for conspicuous acts of gallantry. 

Presidency Polled.— lu the Presidency 
Towns there to unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner to responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency. 

The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town to not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspcctot'Oeneral of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, iust as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is modified 
in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe jpoiice procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns to some* 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give unto six months or Bs. 200 fine summarily, 
{.e., without formal record of proceedings; 

I and if only whipping or fine up to Bs. 200 it 
I Inflicted there need be not even any statement 
I of reasons for the eonviction. 
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STATISTICS OF 

Tkie of atU<$Uxig nndoe im> 

portance to statu^oal resoits aa a taat of the 
meTita of police work was a point upon 
which Obniiderablo atceaa was laid by the 
Indian Police OoinmiB8ion« who referred to the 
ewila' likely to reaolt froth the prevalence 
among anhordlnate oi&cera of an impreealon 
that the Idvancement of an officer would 
depend opon hta beinK able to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persona arrested, and a tow ratio of crime. 
The objection appUea more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com* 


POLICE WOBK, 

into account the differences In the conditions 
noder which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best inaloate only very 
imperfectly the degree of succeas with which 
the {.dice carry out that Important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphasised In orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results In 
djflerent provinces. They are statistics of 
cognizable crime: — 


Administrations. 

Number 

pending 

from 

previous 

year. 

Number 
reported In 
the year. 

A* 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried. 

Number 

convicted. 

Number 
acquitted 
or dis- 
charged. 

Number 
in custo- 
dy pend- 
ing trial 
or investi- 
gation or 
on bail at 
end of 
year. 

Bengd . . * « 

.. .. 

^ 5,988 

183,752 

145,282 

131,680 

13,702 

9,001 

Bihar , . ^ . 

.. .. 

3,876 

53,803 

29,935 

19,511 

10,424 

7,871 

Orissa .. 

.. 

1,269 

10,522 

6,982 

5,343 

1,639 

1,169 

United Provinces 

.. 

18,154 

165,542 

119,594 

102,381 

17,213 

28,576 

Punjab . , 

.. 

14,281 

74,733 

76,945 

45,659 

31,279 

15,417 

North-West Frontier Province. . 

2,298 

16,040 

15,237 

0,404 

5,833 

1,140 

Central Provinoes and Berar . . 

7,008 

65,769 

41,609 

24,225 

7,463 

8,002 

Assam . . * . 


1,809 

17,084 

10,113 

6,371 

3,742 

2,200 

AJmer-Herwara 


^605 

4,444 

3,325 

8,090 

235 

595 

Coorg .. 


67 

439 

476 

272 

79 

00 

Madras . . 


28,462 

847,316 

883,788 

815,035 

18,753 

7,487 

Bombay . . 


9,965 

i 

181,091 

179,166 

166,903 

22,263 

14,867 

Sind 

• * • $. 

1 ' 4,632 

14,639 

14,944 

5,697 

9,247 

7,598 

Baliichistan 


1 215 

4,881 

4,827 

3,972 

355 

376 

Delhi .. 

.. 

4,450 

!. 

13,814 

16.742 

11,037 

5,705 

4,260 

Total, libfig . . 

97,929 

1,153,808 

998,465 

840.480 

147,982 

109,700 

Totau 

ness .. 

1987 . . 
1986 .. 
1985 .. 
1984 .. 

1988 .. 
19Sk . . 
1931 .. 

,1880 .. 

80,716 

76,776 

72,588 

67.897 

70,842 

74,340 

78.465 

68,896 

70,769 

1,089,478 

1,044,761 

1,003.284 

1,044,856 

1,060,340 

1,006,157 
955,998 
938,041 
1 898,977 

942,672 

928,989 

900,137 

967,319 

972,548 

913,198 

883,696 

819,882 

795,466 

605,843 
804,221 
781,264 
888,840 
; 831,438 

766,375 
i 733,171 

670,885 
657,044 

128,683 

116,866 

112,617 

113,267 

136,211 

145.176 
146,010 
144,723 

134.176 

86,462 

I 76,741 
71,269 
78,879 
78,112 

78,096 

1 83 969 

78,809 
71,245 


^(ye..~^]r)fiuras for years prior to 1935 are Inclualve of Burma. 
No later figures than the above ace available. 
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<Figiir«|l for yeus prior to 19S6 are inclwlYe of Barma. No later figures tban the abo^ are aviOlalfie. 
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JftU Admliiistratloii Is India U tegnlated 
ganerally by tha FrlaonB Act of 1894. and by 
raiea tosued under it by tbe Oovemmeni of India 
and the Provincial Go vemmenta. The punish- 
ments anthorlsed by tbe Indian Penal TOde for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in tbe jails 
for civil and under-trial pruoners. 

Since the introduction with effect from the 1st 
April 1937 of the Government of India Act, the 
administration of "Jails** is a provincial matter, 
and the power of legislation in respect of prison 
administration vests in the Provincial Gcwern- 
ments, the Central Government exercising only 
concurrent legislative powers with the Provin- 
cial Governments in the matter of the transfer 
of prisoners and accused persons from one unit 
to another. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
ooDstoted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organisation and administration In the 
minutest detail.. In most matters the C-om- 
misslon's recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Provincial Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter their proposals have either been rejected 
ob iniffo as unsulted to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as Impossible. 

The most Important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the comer stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails : in the first 
place, large central Jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year's Imprisonment ; se- 
condly, district Jails at the headquarters of 
districts; and, thirdly, snbsidiary Jails and 
** lock-u^ ** for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of Imprison- 
ment. The jail department In each province 
Is undec, tbe control of an InsMtor-Oeneral ; 
he Is generally an officer of tbe Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and tbe Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. During the war the 
number of I.M.S. Officers in Jail Department 
has been reduced to the minimum. The district 
jail is under the charge of the civil siirgeon, 
and is frequently inspected by the district 
magistrate. The staff under the Superintendent 
Indudes, in large central jails, a Deputy Superin- 
tendent to supervise the jail manufactures, 
and in all central and district jails one or more 
subordinate medical officers. The executive 
staff consists of jailors and warders, and convict 
petty officers are employed in all central and 
district jails, the prosper of promotion to one 
of these posts being a strong Inducement to good 
behaviour. 

The jails Committee. <*-The obvious advisa- 
hlllty of prooeeding along eortain general lines 


of uniform application led to the appoint- 
ment of a Jails' Committee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of improving and Increasing 
existing jail accommodation ; of recruiting a 
better class of warders ; of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners; and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of dvil from criminal offenders; the 
adoption of the English system of release on 
license in the cose of aaolescents; and the 
creation of children’s courts. The Committee 
found that tbe reformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention. They 
recommended the segregation of habltuaU 
from ordinary prisoners ; the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial: 
the institution of the star-class system ; and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison population. 

Employment of Prisoners«'-<-The work 
on wnicb convicts are employed la mostly 
carried on within tbe jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment ou a large scale Is some- 
tlmes allowed, ae, for example, when a large 
number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jbelum Canal In the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service end 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with to jail manufacturea is 

that the work must be penal and Industrial. 
Tbe Industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
la taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries ate 
adapted to tbe requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, t«it-making, 
and tbe manufacture of olotblug are among the 
commonest employments. Seboohog is con- 
ned to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for tbe class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allottM task Is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of eases the punishment 
fnfiicted Is one of those daseed as ** minor." 
Among the ** major ** punlshmenta fetters take 
tbe first place. , Corporal punishment Is infikted 
in relatively few cases. Punishments are re revised 
as the result of the CommissiOD of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing tne heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commls- 
slOD as inflicting exquisite torture. Punidi- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the Internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
warden and convkt warders are employed. 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
Mass of well-behaved prisoners for employment 
as oonviet offleers. 



avvoitto Mi<mers.-^Ai regafdn 
ful «)illendert**^r4ai.» tbote below the age of 16 
law provides alterai^tlvee to ImpriepnmeBt, 
and it II strloUy enfoined that boys iball not be 
s^l tojall whstt they can be dealt with other* 
Iriie* The altematlves are detentloa tn a 
relanBatory school for a period of from three to 
•e^ years, but not beyond the age of 18 ; 
dlseharge after admonition; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the enlprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipitne. These are but general prindplea which 
have been varlonshr given effect to by various 
Pro^cial Governmenlw, 

The question of the treatment of ** young 
adult** prisoners has in recent years received 
mueb attention. 

Children’s Acts and Borstal Schools Acts for 
the special treatment of juvenile offenders have 
been passed by several Ptovinciai liCgislatares. 

The Madras Gl^ren Act, passed tn 1920, is the 
earliest and has been largely followed In the other 
provinces. It classifies as children ** boys and 
girls under the age of 14 and as ” voting persons ** 
those between the ages of 14 and 16. it enacts 
Uiai a child or youx^ person convicted of any 
offence, may as an alternative to the usual 
punishments of fine, whipping or imprisonment 
be discharged after due aamonltion, committed 
to the care of a parentj guardian or relative, or of 
a terson named by the court, or sent to aa 
Industrial Sdiool set up or certified under the Act. 
It further enacts that no offender under the age 
of 16 may be sentenced to transportation, nor 
under 14 to imprisonment. Offenders between 
the agee of 14 and 16 may bd sentenced to Im- 
piiso^ent in veiy special circumstances. Pro- 
vitlan is made for the committal to an Industrial 
8eho(fi or to the care el a suitable person of 
neglected, ill-treated mr uncontroUable chlldien 
under the age of 14, The Act empowers the 
Government of the Province to ^stablnh juvenile 
courts consisting of a stipendiary magistrate and 
one or two Honorary Ha^trates who shall, where 
possible, be women and directs that, where such' 
courts have not been established, young offender' 
shall be tried in a different room or at a different 
time from those at which the ordinary sittings 
are held. 

The Bengal Act jnrovides for the committal to 
an Induitw School of children under 14 found 
beiMing or destitute and of children living in 
tmxnoiat surroundings. It further provides for 
the punishment of cruelty to children, of canting 
and abetting the seduction or prostitution of 
g^ under and of accepting articles in pawn 
Komadjild. 


t- 1 Society is in existence which offeti active eo- 
6 operation. The Bombay CffiUdren Act has bem 
amended nminly to pxohlhlt the publication of 
e names, addresses or other details of tiiildren or 


mme ehUiL 
The BW 
wht^ are |l 


and Oentral Provinces Acts, 
ally identical, go fortiier and 


a tiilld under 14, or indttng a child to gamUe. 
They also empower pbUce officers to confiscate 
tobacco in pofsestion of children. 

The Boimy Act has besn extended through- 
out the province with satisfactory results and it 
will not now be necessary to send any children to 
pnson except in very exceptional cases. 

Thets are several certified schools estab- 
tisiied under the Bombay Act and there are 
anumber ofother insttiutions which co-operate 
with different juveiilld courts. A Ohfidren’i Aid 


Certified Schools to release youthful offenders On 
license and to raise the minimum term of 
detention in the Borstal School from 2 to 8 years. 

These provisiona of tiie Bombay Act which 
relate to youthful offenders, the maintenance and 
treatment of persons sent to certified school or 
committed to the care of relatives or other fit 
persons and the establltinnent of industrial 
schools and Juvenile courts were applied to the 
province Sind in March, 1986. 

The Factories Act in Bombay was amended 
in 1940 so as to abolish the employment of 
child labour in Factories. 

The Bombay Children Act with some modifioa- 
tlons has been extended to the Delhi Province. 

The operation of tiie Bengal Act which was 
passed in 1922 is at present confined to the town, 
port and suburbs of Calcutta, Howrah and to 
certain portions of the District of the 24- 
Fatganas. A Central Children Court has been 
established in Calcutta, which has jurisdiction 
over the whede area to which the Act has been 
extended. 

^ The Governments of Madras, Bombay, TJ.P., 
Punjab and the Oentral Provinces have also 
enacted Probation of Offenders Act which allow of 
the release of young offenders on parole under 
Probation Officers. Similar legislation is under 
contemplation in Assam. 

The provisions of the Borstal Schools Act are 
practically the same in the provinces where such 
Acts have been enacted. 

In provinces where there is no Borstal Schotis 
Act juvenile offenders are sent to thp reformatory 
schools established under the Beformatoi^ 
Schools Act, or confined in juvenile m* ordinary 
jails, bu^ are not allowed to mix with adult 
prisoners. In the Punjab a Beclamatlon Depart- 
ment has beeb establitiied the main function of 
which is the working bf the Punjab Good Conduct 
Prisoners Probatlonal Belease Act, 1926. 
Officers of the Department visit jails for the 
selection of prisoners on probation release. The 
probationers are usually sent to special farms. 

Beformatory S€iioola.-~Tbese schools have 
been administered since 1899 by thp IBdu- 
caUon department, and the authorities are 
directed to Improve the Industrial education of 
the Inmates, to Jielp the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far at pmble 
to Aesp a watch on their careers. 

The N.-W. F.P. (Adolescent) Prisoners Belease 
on Probation Act, 1040 (Governor’s Act n of 
1940) was Introduced In 1940 In the North-\$^e8t 
Frontier Province whereby adolescent prisoners 
after completion of frd of their sentence are 
released and handed over to their guardians 
who are required to look aft^ their conduct 
and welfare and generally to Mt in loco poferUU. 

Commiaaioo of Enquiry, lffl9.-**A com- 
mittee was appointed to Investigate the whole 
system of prison admiaistrai^ tn India with 
special reference to recent leii^tioii and ex- 
perience in Western oountrlea. Its report 
published In 1921, was summarised In the 
Indian ITssr Book, 1922 (nagos 670-671). A 
number of rtforms wars adfoeated but, owing 
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to fittimeUl itfinginey, tt has hot jat boeo 
positblf to tntrodiiee some of the more im- 
portant of them^ 

Flnet and Short Seatencas^ThOM sec- 
tions of the ladlan Fens] Oode» under which 
tmpdsoumont rnnst be swarded when s convic- 
tion ooonri, should be amended so as to give 
discvetiM to the court, denteooes of Impri- 
sonmeat lor less than tweaty^lght days 
should be prohibited. 

The Indetermtnate Sentences.— The sen- 
tmice of every long-term prisoner should be 
brouidit under revtsion, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence In the case of the 
non-haUtual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the See- 
slOKui Judge and a non-official. In aU oases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo the 
7011 original sentence. The duty of seeing that a 
prisoner fulfils the conditions on which he was 
released should not be Imposed upon the police or 
upon the village headman, but special officers, to 
be termed parole officers, should be appointed 
for the purpose. These parole officers should 
possess a good standard of education, though 
not necessarily a university degree, and should 
boti^ protect and advise the releiuied prisoner and 
report breaches of the concUtfons of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.— The 
future of the penal settlement of Port Blaii 
was continually under the consideration of the 
Government of India from the time of the 
publication of the Jails Commission report. 


was reached. It was then decided that hence- 
forth only those convicts should normally be 
sent to the Andamans who volunteered to eoma, 
that the old lestrlotious on life in the settlement 
should be sensibly relaxed, that oonvicta should 
be encouraged to settle on the land, that In 
certain conditions they should be entitled to 
release, to obtain occupancy rights over the 
land which they had cultivated, and that the 
tmporUtion of wives and families should be 
encouraged. The object of these changes was 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
persons, who would, after the terms of their 
sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
their permanent home. The Islands have 
since been occupied by the Japanese. 

Criminal Tribes.— The first essential of suc- 
cess in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
oomfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount Imporunce to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates Is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far ds 
possible, be by gann not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 

Political Offenders.— Much controversy 
rages round the classification and special 
treatment of what are popularly known as 
political offenders. Government do not accept 
that offences are distinguishable as political or 
non-political but have adopted a system of 
classification dividing convicts into three classes 
according to their standard of living in civil 
life and the character of the offence. 


LAWS OF 


1 — ^The Central Excises and Salt Act, 1944.— 

This Act consolidates and amends the law 
relating to central duties of excise on goods 
manufactured or produced in British India and 
also consolidates and amends the law relating to 
salt. It emphasises the difference between the 
salt duty on the one hand and the other central 
excise duties on the other, as pointed out by the 
Federal Ck>urt la the case of Lahore Municij^ity 
V. Daulat Ram 1942 F.C.R. 81. 

" Excisable goods is defined as meaning 
goods specified in the First Schedule to the Act 
as being subject to a duty of excise and includes 
salt. 

8. 8 provides for the levy and collection of 
duties of excise on all excisable goods other than 
salt which are produced or manufactured in 
British India and a duty on salt manufactured In 
or Imported; by land into any part of British 
India as and at rates set forth in the First 
Schedule. For this purpose the Central Govern- 
ment may fix tariff values of articles enumerated 
in the First Schedule. 

By s. 5 the Central Government may Impose 
on ar^ excisable goods other than salt, brought 
into British India from the territory of any 
Indiad State— not being territory declared 
under s. 5 of the Indian Tariff Act 1994 to be 
foreign territory— a duty of customs. 


S. provides that no person shall engage lu 
the production or manufacture of any specified 
excisable goods or of saltpetre or in the wholesale 
purchase or sale or the storage of any excisable 
goods specified in Part A of the Second Schedule 
without obtaining a licence from the Central 
Government. 

S. 8 imposes a reetriction on possession of 
excisable goods by any person in excess of such 
quantity as may be prescribed 

S. 9 provides for punishment for contra veotl<»i 
of the foregoing provisions of the Act and s. 10 
empowers the Court to order forfeiture of the 
go<^ in respect of which an offence has been 
committed. 

8. 11 provides for the recovery of aiiy duty 
due and payable to Government. 

8. 12 provides for the application of the 
provisions of the Sea Customs Act VIII of 1878 
to Central excise duties. 

Sections 13 to 23 deal with the powers of 
excise officers to arrest persons, make seaxchea 
and make ennuiries and impose a duty on 
owners or occupiers of land, and to report manu- 
facture of contraband excisable goods. 
Vexatious searches and seizure without 
reasonable ground of suspicion by an exeiM 
officer are made an offence punishable with fini 
extending io Rs. 2,000. 
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S. 24 prohibits transport by sea of excisable 
goods except in a vessel of the burden of three 
hundred tons and upwards, unless a permit or 
pass has been granted in respect of any excisable 
goods or where such amount of exoisable goods 
are exempt on the ground that they are carried 
for consumption by the crew or passengers or 
animals on board any vessel. 

For contravention of s. 24, power js given 
for stoppage of the vessel, search and arrest and 
for confiscation of the vessel and cargo. 

S. 80 gives to the Central Government power 
to exempt the carriage of any excisable goods 
from the operation of s. 24. 

Sections 81 and 32 enact special provisions 
relating to salt. S. 81 recognises the special and 
permanent rights of manufacturing salt and 
provides that the proprietor of a private salt 
factory to whom a sanad has been granted for a 
permanent and special right to manufacttire or 
excavate salt, shall on application, be entitled 
to a licence and the renewal thereof from year 
to year for carrying on the manufacture of salt. 

S. 32 entitles every proprietor of an existing 
private salt* work other than a private salt 
factory to a license and the renewal thereof 
every year for the purpose of his salt* work. 

S. 33 gives to a Collector of Central Excisd^ 
powers of confiscation of any thing and levy 
of penalties on persons without any limit subject 
to an appeal to the Central Board of Revenue. 
A limited jpower of confiscation of goods not 
exceeding lis. 500 in value and imposition of 
penalty not exceeding Rs. 250 is also given to 
an Assistant Collector of Central Excise. 

S. 34 empowers the Excise oflicer to give an 
option of fine instead of confiscation of goods. 

S. 36 gives power to the Central Government 
to reverse or modify any decision or order 
passed under the Act or the rules made by any 
Central Excise officer or by the Central Board of 
Revenue. 

S. 37 empowers the Central Government to 
make rules to carry into effect the purposes of 
this Act and in particular for the assessment 
and collection of duties of excise, for the prohi* 
bitipn of the production or manufacture of 
excisable goods, the brii^ng of excisable goods 
into British India and for relating the removal 
of excisable goods. 

S. 40 enacts that no suit shall lie against the 
central Government or against any officer of 
the Crown in respect of any order passed in good 
faith or any act in good faith done or ordered to 
he done under this Act and that in any event 
no such suit shall lie after the expiration of 
six months from the date of the act or ord^ 
complained of. 

Under the First Schedule the excise duty on 
Kerosene is fixed at the same rate at which 
Customs duty is leviable under the Indian 
Tariff Act 1934 ; on matches in boxes of varying 
sixes at the rates ranging from ten annas per 
gross of boxes to rupees four per gross of boxes ; 
on mechanical lighters at rupees three per lighter ; 
on motor spirit at fifteen annas per imperial 
gallon ; on salt at the rate fixed by the Indian 
Financial Act 1943 and at the rate fixed annually 
by Act of the Central Legislature; on silver 
at the rate of three annas and seven and one-fifth 
pies per ounce Troy; on steel ingots at four 


rupees per ton'; on sugar other than Khandsarl 
or Falm^a at three rupees per owt. ; ; on 
Khandsarl sugar at eight annas per cwt, and 
no excise duty on Palmyra sugar ; on tobacco 
of different kinds and for different uses at the 
rates ranging from one anna to one rupee and 
twelve annas per pound; on tyres at ten per 
cent ad valatem and oh vegetable product at 
five rupees per cwt. 

This Act repeals the whole of the following 
Acts. The Transport of Salt Act 1879 ; the 
Indian Salt Act 1882; The Madras Salt Act 
1889 ; the Bombay Salt Act 1890 ; The Indian 
Salt-duties Act, 1908 ; The Motor Spirit (Duties 
Act) 1917 ; The Indian Finance Act 1922 ; 
The Silver (Excise Duty) Act 1930 ; The Indian 
Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act 
1931 ; The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act 1934 ; the 
Mutches (Excise Duty) Act 1934 ; The Mecha- 
nical Lighters (Excise Duty) Act 1934 ; The 
Iron and Steel Duties Act 1934 ; The Sind Salt 
Law Amendment Act 1938 ; The Tyres (Excise 
Duty) Act 1943 ; The Vegetable Product (Excise 
Duty) Act 1943. 

2— The Coffee Market Expansion (Amendment) 
Act, 1944. — Under sub-section (1) of s. 16 
of the Coffee Market Expansion Act, 1942, the 
Central Government has the power to fix the 
wholesale and retail prices at which coffee shall 
be sold in the Indian market and sub-section (2) .. 
provides that no registered owner or licensed 
curer or dealer shall sell coffee at a price or 
prices higher than the price or prices fixed by 
the Central Government. A registered owner or 
a licensed curer who sells coffee at a higher price 
or prices in contravention of the above provision 
can be punished under s. 36 (1) but this section 
does not include the dealer. This Act therefore 
defines a dealer as meaning a person carrying on 
the busiuess of selling coffee, whether wholesale 
or by retail and the word “ dealer ” is added In 
8. 36 (1) after the words “ any licensed curer ” 
so that a dealer can also be punished. 

3— TThe Coal Miiiee Safety (Stowing) Amand* 
ment Act, 1944. — This Act is intended to remedy 
certain defects disclosed in the working of the 
Ck>al Mines Safety (Stowing) Act, 1939. 

The Coal Mines Stowing Board is called upon 
in an emergency to take protective measures in 
the working of mines, when a mine is 
abandoned or its owner is not In a position to 
take protective measures. Specific provision had 
been lacking in the Act. Hence a new 
section lOA is Inserted in the Act of 1939 vdiich 
empowers the Board where it is necessary or 
desiralfie to execute or cause to be executed 
such protective measures including stowing as 
may be required in furtherance of the objedts 
of the Act. For this purpose the Board is given 
the right for itself and all persons employed in 
the execution of any work under this section to 
enter upon any property in which the work is 
to be done and to do therein all things necessary 
for the execution of the work. It further 
prohibits any person from obstructing or inter- 
fering with the execution of the work or from 
removing or tampering with any plant or 
machinery or any stowing or other material used 
in the execution of the work and providei for 
punishment for contravening the above pro- 
vision.. 
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Under s. 10 of the Act of 1930 a colliery owner 1 
is required to eerry out protective measures as 
ordered by the Chief Inspector or any other 
Inspector irrespective oi the fact that he has 
appealed from such order under the right of 
appii^l given to him. This Act inserts a proviso 
to st 10 giving power to suspend the operation 
of an order pending the appeal. 

4 — tlie Indian Companias lAmendmant) Act, 

iMl — Certain undesirable features in the 
structure and management of banking companies 
have recently come to notice such as the appoint* 
ment of managing directors or managers on 
long-term contracts on payment of remuneration 
by commission or a share in the profits; the 
fixation of the auttiorised capital at a very high 
figure as compared with the subscribed and paid 
up capital and the possession of large voting 
rights to an Individual or a small group pf 
individuals, usually partly-paid ordinary or 
deferred shareholders. This Act is intended to 
remove these obiectionable features by suitable 
amendments in the Indian Ck)mpanle3 Act, 1913. 

A new section 277H is added after s. 277H 
to the Act of 1913 whereby it is provided that 
no banking company whether incorporated in or 
outside British India, which carries on business 
in British India shall after expiry of two years 
from the commencement of this Act employ or 
be managed by a managing agent or any person 
whose remuneration takes the form of commis- 
sion or a share of profits or any person having a 
contract with the company for. its management 
for a period exceeding five years at any one time. 

A new section 2771 Is substituted in place of 
the old section 2771 of the Act of 1913, whereby 
it is provided 

(1) that no banking company incorporated after 
tlie 15th January 1937. shall commence 
business unless shares have been allotted to an 
amount sufficient to yield a sura of at least 
thousand rupees as working capital and unless 
a declaration to that effect has been filed 
with the registrar ; 

(2) that no banking company shall carry on 
business in British India unless it satisfies 
(a) that its subscribed capital is not less than 
half the authorised capital aud the paid up 
cJlpital is not less than half the subscribed 
capital, (5) that the capital of the company 
consists of ordinary shares only or ordinary 
shares and such preference shares as may 
have been issued before the commencement 
of the Act of 1944 only and <c) that the 
voting rights of all shareholders are strictly 
proportionate to the contribution made by 
the shareholder, whether a preference share- 
holder or an ordinary shareholder, to the 
paid up capital of the Company, 

S. — ^The Indian Aircraft (AmandniMil) Act, 
1944.— The Indian Aircraft Act, 1034, does 
not contain specific provision for control and 
regulation of the development of air transport. 
Little experience had been gained of the system 
of licensing air transport services which had 
Recently been introduced by the United States of 
America to control the unprecedented boom 
in transport in that country. In 1936 His 
Halesty's Gkivemment followed the precedent 
of the UniUd States and the Australian Govern* 
mei^ followed suit. There is evidence of 
considerable interest both in this eountry and 


abroad in the development of aviation in India, 
Plans for the establishment of air transport 
services are being prepared for consideration by 
Government. This has necessitated the making 
of provision in the Act of 1934 for its control 
and regulation. It is proposed to establish an 
Air Transport Licensing Board and to prohibit 
the operation of air transport services without 
a licence. For this purpose two new sub-clauses 
(aa) and (ab) are inserted after clause (a) in 
sub-sec. (2) of sec. 6 of the Indian Aircraft Act 
1934. Clause (aa) provides for the regulation 
of air transport services and the prohibitions of 
the use of aircraft in such services except under 
the authority of and in accordance with a licence 
authorising the establishment of the service and 
clause (ab) provides for giving information by an 
applicant for or the holder of a licence authorising 
the establishment of an air transport service to 
such authorities as may be specified in the rules. 

A new sub-section (3) is also added after 
sub-sec. (2) of sec. 5 of the Act of 1934 providing 
that every rule made under sec. 5 shall be laid 
before each of the Chambers of the Central 
Legislature and if both Chambers agree in making 
any modification in the nile or both Chambers 
agree that the rule should not be made, the rule 
shall thereafter have effect only in such modified 
form or be of no effect. 

6. — ^The Transfer of Property (Amendment) Act, 

1944~This Act is intended to make special 
provisions for the assignment of policies of marine 
insurance. The nature of a marine insurance 
contract is such as to require that marine 
insurance policies should be assignable even 
after loss. In the United Kingdom, assignability 
of marine Insurance policies after loss is placed 
beyond doubt by s. 50 of the Marine Insurance 
Act. In the absence of a similar provision In 
India, it is doubtful whether the Courts in 
British India would hold that they are so assign- 
able. Hence the amendment of the Transfer 
of Property Act became necessary. 

By this Act, a new section 130A is added to 
the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, providing 
that a policy of marine insurance may he 
transferred by assignment unless it contains 
terms expressly prohibiting assignment and ttay 
be assigned either before or after loss. It may 
be assigned by endorsement thereon or in any 
other customary manner. Where however the 
insured person has parted with or lost his interest 
in the sublect-matter insured and has not before 
or at the time of so doing expressly or impliedly 
agreed to assign the policy, any subsequent 
assignment of the policy is inoperative but 
without affecting the assignment of a policy 
after loss. 

Further this Act altera s, 125 of the Act of 
1882 by omitting from It all reference to marine 
insurance policy so as to make it clear that the 
rales and principles governing a marine insurance 
policy are quite different from those governing 
a fire insurance policy in the matter of assign- 
ment. A new 8. 135 A is inserted for assignment 
of rights under a policy of marine insurance. 
This new section reproduces the provisions of 
sections 50 and 61 of the Marine Insurance Act 
of England and it provides that the assignee of 
the policy is entitled to sue thereon In his own 
name and the dependant is entitled to make any 
defence which be would have been entitled to 
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make against the assignor of the policy. It also 
nroTldcs that where the ^urer pays for a total 
loss, he becomes entitled to take over the interest 
of the insured person andls subrogated to all the 
rights and remedies of the insured person; 
but where the insurer pays for a partial loss, he 
ac(|LUires no title to the subject-matter insured 
Of such part of it as may remain but he is there- 
upon subrogated to all rights and remedies of 
the insmed person as from the time of the 
casualty causing the loss. 

This Act farther enacts that the provision, 
that a mere right to sue cannot be transferred, 
in clause (s) of s. 6 of the Transfer of Property 
Act, ,1882. shall not in any way affect the 
provisions in the new sections 130A and 1S5A. 

The Insnranoe (Ameniiment) Act, 1M4. — 
Section 46 of the Insurance Act, 1938, provides 
that the holder of a policy of insurance issued in 
respect of insurance business transacted In 
British India shall be entitled to receive payment 
in British India of any sum secured thereby and 
to sue for any relief In r^pect of the policy in 
any court in British India according to the law 
in force in British India. 

It was found that the application of this section 
to policies of marine insurance seriously Interfered 
with the normal business of marine insurers in 
as much as marine insurance contracts are 
International in scope and are effected mostly for 
the benefit of the consignees abroad who have 
the option of stipulating the place where the 
contracts are intended to be carried out. 

This Act therefore adds a proviso to s. 46 that 
** nothing in this section shall apply to a policy 
of marine insurance.” 

Under s. 48 (2) of the Insurance Act, 1936, 
emidovees and agents of insurance companies 
are eligible for appointment as policy-holders' 
directors. This is destructive of (be object of! 
s. 48 because a policy-holder who is an employee 
or agent cannot be expected to safeguM’d the 
interests of policy-holders where those Interests 
conflict with those of the shareholders. 

This Act therefore amends s. 48 by disquallfy- 
ing such persons from becoming policy-elders' 
diimetors. After sub-sec. (2) of s. 48 a new sub- 
soe»^(2A) is added whereby it is provided that a 
person shall be ineligible for election as a director 
under sub-sec. (l) of any company if he is a 
dheetor, ofllcer. employee or le^ or technical 
adviser of that company or of any other insurer 
or is an insurance agent or employer of insurance 
agents and shall cease to be a director under 
sub-sec. (1) if after election he acquires any 
disaualifleation specified above or no longer 
hoHoM the qualifications required by this sub- 
section. 

The Act provides for meeting any temporary 
embarrassment caused by the changes introduced 
in the Act of 1938. This Act also amends the 
Third Schedule by making Form ” F 
applicable to marine insurance business as being 
mme suitable than Form '' E 

The (AmendniMit) Act. 1944.* 

This Act anumds s. 3 of the Cantonments 
Act, 1924, by adding a new sub-section (4) to it 
providing that the Central Oovemment may by 
notification, dhreot that In any place declared a 
oantontsent under sub-sec. (1) the urovisions 

any enactment relaUng to local siuf-KOTem* 
meat other than this Af*t shall have effect mily 


to such extent or subfect to such modifications 
Of that any authority constituted under any 
such enactment shall exercise authority only 
to such extent as mfiy be specified in the 
notification. The Act further cures some- minor 
defects in sections 16, 28, .*^1, 126, 215 and 216 
of the Act of 1924. 

The Indiaii Merchant Shipping (Amendment) 
Act, 1944. — The first proviso to s. 209A 
of the Indian Mwchant Shipping Act, 1928, 
relieves shipping companies of the liability to 
make payments for the return journey of pilKrtms 
as provided In s. 209A in the event of war 
disturbance and at present this liability Is 
practically suspended. 

This Act amends s. 209A, sub-sec. (1), by 
inserting therein that d;he sum of r\ipee one is 
to be paid by a shipping company for each day 
for the return lourney of a deck pilcrrlm and a 
sum of rupees three for each day is to be paid in 
respect of a cabin class pilgrim. 

As howdver the liability Is at present suspended 
owing to war, this Act will come Into force when 
normal conditions are re-established on such 
date as the Central Government may appoint. 

The IndUsA Cocoumrt Committee Act, 1944,--* 
Even before the outbreak of the present 
war. the supply of oocoanuts and oocoanut 
products from indigenous sources was In- 
snffleient to meet India's growing requirements 
and a large balance had to be Imported. Owing 
to enemy occupation of some of the world's 
principal cocoanut-growing countries, an 
immediate Increase in the production of 
oocoanuts In India became necessary for the 
purpose of meeting India's Increased demand 
for cocoanut products. 

For this purpose and with a view to speed 
up the productions, this Act has been enacted to 
establish an Indian Ontral Cocoanut Committee, 
an all-India organisation on lines of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee and similar bodies 
concerned with coffee and lac, with an 
Independent source of Income for the improve- 
ment and development of the growing marketing 
and manufacture of the cocoanut in India and 
for promoting and safeguarding the interests of 
branches of its production and manufacture 
from the producer to the oonsumer. 

An exception has been made in respect of 
coir and coir manufactured goods which are 
excluded from the purview of the Committee in 
deference to the wishes of the Government of 
Travancore. the largest producer of these 
commodities. 

This Act extends to the whole of British India. 

8. 8 of the Act provides that there shidl be 
levied and collected as a ceSs, on all copra 
consumed in any mill In British India, a dney 
of excise at such rate not exceeding fonr annas 
per cwt. as the Central Govemment 
after consisting the Cocoanut Committee, may 
fix. 

8. 4 provides for the constltatton oti a 
Committee which is to receive and expend the 
gmwds^rtTWhe^ty ccgeo^jydcr ^t^J^ 

Imperisl CoancU of Agricultural Bstearoh, jiilke 
persons representing the growers of ooooannt 
In India, five persons representing the oocoaimt 
oil industry, three persons representing ths 
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PvoTlnolal Government of "Madras the Govern* 
meat of the . State of Travancore and the 
Govemment of the State of Msrsofe, one person 
nominated by the Travancore Chamber of 
Coinmeroe» one person appointed by the Central 
Government and six other persons of whom 
two Shan be from the. elected members of the 
L<^^ative AMeotbly, one from the elected 
members of the Council of State and three 
noininated by the Government^: of the States of 
Travancore, Mysore and Cochin. This 
Committee will be a body corporate with a 
pei^tual succession. The Act makes provisions 
for filling Ih vacancies, appointment of chairman, 
secretary and officers to carry out duties under 
the Committee. 

S. fi provides for the functions of the Committee 
to promote the improvement and development 
of the cultivation and marketing of cocoanuts, 
etc. 

S. 10 provides for calling upon the owner of 
every coooanut mill to furnish to the Collector 
every month a return stating the amount of 
oopra consumed in the mlU. 

S. 11 provides for the collection of duty by 
the Collector from every mill. 

S. 12 makes an assessment order made by the 
Collector as final and provides that it shall not j 
be questioned in any court * but it gives a 1 
right to an owner who is aggrieved by the order 
to apply to the Central Govemment to cancel 
or modify the assessment. 

8. 13 empowers the Collector or any officer 
appointed in that behalf to inspect any mill 
and to have free access at all reasonable times to 
any mill. 

S. 15 provides that the proceeds of the duty 
collected by the Collector shall after deduction 
of the necessary expenses be handed over to the 
Committee. The Committee is empowered to 
apply the moneys so received in meeting the 
expenses of the Committee and the cost of such 
measures as it may decide to take, in the exercise 
of its functions. 

8. 10 provides for the keeping and auditing of 
accounts. 

17 provides that the Central Government 
may dissolve the Committee and declare all the 
property vested in the Committee to vest in His 
Majesty -f(Mr the purposes of the Central 
Govemment. 

8. 18 empowers the Central Govemment to 
make rules for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Act. 

8. 10 gives power to the Committee to make 
lequiations with the previous sanction of the 
Central Government for certain spedfled purposes 
mentioned therein. 

TIm lacocMHlnx (Amiiidineiif) Act> 

IML — The main object of this Act Is to provide 
for advance payments of tax on income which 
is not liable to deduction of tax at source under 
section 18 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1022. 
The income mainly affected is income from 
property, and from business, profcMion or 
vocation. The other provisions eg the Act are 
designed to oomet certain defects in the main 
Adt or to give relief to the tax-payer. 

S. 2 ambndi s. 7 of the Act of 1022 by omitting 
certaiA words from Explanation 2 to aub-sec. (1) 
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of sec. 7 so as to prevent payments from un- 
recc^nlsed Provident Punds from escaping tax 
thereon. 

S. 3 amends s. 14 (1) of the Act of 1022 by 
providing that att assessee who receives a sum 
of money as a member of a joint Hindu family 
but which sum does not form part of the Income 
of the joint family, is not exempt from payment 
of tax thereon. The exemption given under 
s. 14(1) is in respect of money relselved as forming 
part of the income of the family. 

8. 4 introduces a new sub-sec. (2A) to s. 15 of 
the Act of 1^22 with a view to put a stop to a 
tax-evasion device which mainly takes the form 
of a one-year policy. This amendment follows 
the United Kingdom law. 

S. 5 inserts a new section 18A in Act of 1022 
providing for advance payment of tax. 

This section enacts that the income-tax officer 
may on or after the let April in any financial 
year by order in writing require an assessee to 
pay quarterly, i.e. on 16th June, 15 September, 
15th December and 15th March one quarter 
I amount of the income-tax and super- tax payable 
in respect of his total incomeof the latest previous 
year if such total Income exceeded six thousand 
rupees. An option is given to the assessee to 
pay tax quarterly either on his last assessed 
Income or on his own estimate. The section 
provides for paym^t of interest at 2% per 
annum by Government on advance payments 
while penal interest at 6% per annum will be 
payable by the assessee where the advance 
payment on his own estimate falls short of 
80 per cent of the tax payable on letcular 
assessment. It is also provided that if aq 
assessee fails to pay the due instalments, he 
shall be treated as In default and the provisions 
of 8. 48 will then apply. 

S. 6 amends s. 24 of the Act of 1022 by adding 
a proviso. Under s. 14 (2) profits which accrue 
and arise in Indian States are exempt from 
tax while corresponding losses can be set off 
against British Indian income or carried fbrwali 
imder s. 24. The new proviso provides that such 
losses can only be set off or carried forward 
against corresponding exempt profits. 

S. 7 amends sub-sec. (1) of s. 2f of the Act 
of 1022 by bringing sub-sec. (1) into line with 
sub-sec. (3) in connection with an assessment 
In the yoMT of disocmtinuance on businesses 
assessed under the 1018 Act. 

S. 8 amends s. 20 by including in the notice 
of demand the penal interest under the provisions 
of the new s. 18A above. 

Ss. 0 and 10 introduce amendments in sections 
so and 81 of the Aet of 1922 for ^ving a right of 
appeal against a refusal or a cancellation of 
registration under s. 23 (4) and also in the case 
of a person denying his liability to deduct tax 
under the provisions of s. 18 (3A), (SB) and 
(30. 

a. 11 amends s. 33 by giving to the Appellate 
Tribunal the power given to the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner by s. 31 (4) to authorise 
the income-tax officer to amend any assessment 
made on any partner of a firm or member of m 
association. 

8. 12 amends s. 47 with a view to provide for 
the recovery of penal interest imposed by the 
new section 18A above. 
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8. 13 amends s. 66 with a view to prevent the 

proviso to suh-sectlons (3) (4) of s. 26 from 

being nullified by the p^o^^8ion in s. 66 that the 
total income for the purposes of super-tax shall 
be the total Income as assessed for the purposes 
of income-tax. 

8. 14 amends the Schedule to the Act of 1922. 
The first amendment gives an increase in the 
amounts allowable to Life Insurance Companies 
for management expenses under the proviso to 
rule 2. 

The second amendment is In rule 3 providing 
that only income-tax and not super-tax shall not 
be paid on the interest on tax-free securities. 
It also secures the inclusion of the interest in the 
surplus. 

The third amendment is in rule 5 which 
provides that profits on the realisation of 
securities are excluded by the provisions of 
rule 6 (ii) from ** gross external incomings.** 
This amendment extends this provision so as to 
exclude also profits on the realisation of other 
assets. 


The Delhi Muslim Wakfs (Amendmant) 
Act, Ifiil— This Act Is intended to clear 1 
diflftculties arising from the ambiguity in the 
true interpretation of the Delhi Muslim Wakis | 
Act, 1943. I 

.Section ? (k) of the Act of 1043 defines ** wakf *’ 
as meaning the permanent dedication of any 
property moveable or immovable, etc. This 
Act amends sec. 2(k) by adding that such 
property includes mosque, idgah, imambara, 
darsah, khankah, maqbara, rauza, grave, 
graveyard, orphanage, madrassa or any other 
religious or ci^ritable Institution. 

This Act also amends sub-sec. 2 of s. 25 of 
the Act of 1943 by the addition therein of the 
wolf'ds “all the assets and movable or im- 
movable property or properties, buildings, ^ 
houses, premises, articles, instruments, | 
nwchinery, furqiturc, books, accounts, deeds, i 
nchibits, relics, and other public properties under 
the supervision, control and management of all 
the above said committees and the said Anjuman 
Moiyyed-ul-Islam shall vest in the Majlis after 
its establishment." 


The Protective Dutiee Continuation Act, 1944. — 

The protective duties on sugar, wood 
pulp, paper, cotton and silk manufacturers, 
gold and silver thread and wire and iron and 
steel manufactures which wore extended for a 
period of two years with effect from 1st April 
1942 by the Protective Duties Continuation Act, 
1942, expired on 81st March 1944. Owing 
to the present unsettled conditions, this Act 
extends the existing protective duties for a 
period of two years more, t.4., upto 3l8t March 
1946. The Act also extends the existing duty 
on wheat and wheat-flour for a further period 
of two years. 


The Fnetoriai (Amandmant) Act. 1944.— 

This Act is intended to remedy oertam defects 
and meet some difficulties in the working of the 
Factories Act, 1934. 


It amends s. 9 of the Act of 1934 by adding 
in sub-sec. (1) a suitable clause requiring more 
comprehensive particulars to be sent before 
commencement of work in a factory. 


It also amends s. 19 of the A(^ of 1984 by 
providing for washing facilities In all factories 
without the restriction which was originally in 
the Act of 1934. 

" It also amends s. 23 by making It clear that 
the rules providing for “ means of escape ’’ as 
precautions against fire, which have b€en made 
by Provincial Governments, should continue to 
exist. 

Under the provisions of sections 45 and 64 
of the Act of 1934, no woman or child shall be 
allowed to work In a factory except between the 
hours of 0 a.m. and 7 p^m. ana the limiting 
hours can be varied by a Provincial Government 
to cover a span of 18 hours between 6 a.m. to 
7-80 I'.m. This Act amends sections 46 and 
64 BO as to extend by an hour the limiting hours 
in the evening from 7-30 p.m. to 8-30 p.m. for 
the duration of the war. 

The Indian Patents and Designs (Temporary 
Amendment) Act, 1944.— This Act aims at 
enlarging the rights of Government Depart- 
ments to use inventions and designs as has been 
done in the United Kingdom hy sec. 2 of the 
United Kingdom Patents and Designs Act, 
1942. For this purpose s. 21 of the Indian 
Patents and Designs Act of 1911 is amended. 
Section 21 as existing provides that Government 
Departments may use or exercise an invention 
for the services of the Grown on terms to be 
agreed or failing agreement, settled by the Court. 

By this Act sub-section (3A) is addded to 
s. 21, and empowers officers or authorities 
administering any department of the service of 
His Majesty under sub-sec. (2) or sub-sec. (3) 
to make, use, exercise or vent an Invention upon 
such terms as are mentioned In sub-sec. (2) 
or (3) for any purpose which appears to any 
such officer or authority necessary or expedient 
for the efficient prosecution of the war or for 
maintaining supplies and services essential to the 
life of the community and the terms of any 
such agreement or licence as is mentioned 
in sub-sec. (2) shall be inoperative. 

This Act Is operative only during the period 
of the war and for six months after the cessation 
of the present hostilities. 

Hm Coffee Market Expansion (Second Amend* 
ment) Act, 1944.— Under sub-sec. (1) of sec. 32 
of the Coffee Market Expansion Act, 1942, 
all sums realised by sales of coffee from the 
Pool by the Indian Coffee Board have to be 
credited to the Pool Fund. There is however 
no provision in the Act to provide for transfer 
to the General Fund any excess in the Pool 
Fund after the requirements of the clauses of 
sub-sec. (2) of sec. 32 of the Act have been met. 

This Act therefore makes the necessary 
! amendment In sec. 32 by inserting a proviso for 
I transfer of any excess to the General Fund. The 
I amount so transferred will be applied for pro- 
moting agricultural and technololdcai re.search 
In the interest of the coffee industry In India. 

The Delhi Joint W«tor end Stwag • Boiurd 
(Amondment) Act.— In connection with pro- 
posals for extending the drinking water 
supply system In Delhi certain questions have 
arisen regarding the interpretation of the Delhi 
Joint Water and Sewage Board Act, 1926. The 
view has been taken that the phrase ** urban 
area of the City of l)eihi " in the preamble 
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and the long title of the Act means only the area 
in the jurisdiction of the four constituent bodies 
mentioned in clause (r) of its second section 
so that the Board would be debarred from 
giving a bulk supply for consumption in any 
area outside the jurisdiction of the four 
constituent bodies. In spite of this, as a matter 
of fact the Board has been supplying water to 
the residents of the Fort Notified Area and to 
certain villages In the neighbourhood of the old 
sewage farm at Kilokri. 

The i>re8eut Abt regularises the position in 
the two particular cases mentioned above and 
extends the jurisdiction. For this purpose it 
makes an amendment in the long \title and 
preamble of the Act of 1926 by substituting the 
words “ town and suburbs of Delhi " instead of 
“ Urban area of the city of Delhi The Act 
adds a new section 14A to the Act of 1926 to 
the effect that the Board may with the previous 
sanction in writing of the Central Government 
enter into an agreement with any person to 
supply water in bulk for consumption in an 
area outside the jurisdiction of any of the 
constituent bodies. 

The Public Debt (Central Government) Act, 

1944.-“Thi8 Act cosolidates and amends the 
law relating to Government securities issued 
by the Central Government and to the manage- ! 
ment by the Keserve Bank of India of the public 
debt of the Central Government. 

It extends to the whole o^^ British India. 

S, 2 defines “ government security ” as 
meaning a security created and issued by the 
Central Government for the purpose of raising 
a public loan in the form of stock transferable 
by recistratlon in the books of “ the Bank " 
the Reserve Bank of India or a promi.ssory 
note payable to order or a bearer bond or a 
form prescribed in this behalf. A promissory 
note includes a treasury bill. 

S. 3 provides for transfer of government 
securities in the manner prescribed and enacts 
that no transfer shall be valid if it does not 
purport to convey the full title to the security 
or if it is of sueh a nature as to affect the manner 
in which the security was expressed by the 
Central Government to be held. 

S. 4 provides that no transferor shall* by 
reason only of his having transferred a govern- 
ment security be liable to pay any money due 
either as principal or interest thereunder, 

S. 5 provides that a government security In 
the form of stock or promissory note may be 
held by holders of public ofllees in the name of 
the office and that it shall be deemed to be 
transferred without any or further endorsement 
from each holder of the office to the succeeding 
holder of the office. 

S. 6 enacts that no notice of any trust in 
respect of any government sgpurity shall be 
receivable by the C/cntral Government nor shall 
the Central Government be bound by any such 
notice nor shall the Central Government be 
regarded as such trustee. 

S. 7 provides for the recognition of the title 
of an executor or administrator or the holder of 
a suecessioa certificate, to a government security 
in the name of a deceased sole holder. In the 
case of a joint Hindu family governed by the 
Mitakshara Law the section empowers the 


Reserve Bank of India to recognise the manager 
or the sole surviving male member of the joint 
Hindu family as being entitled to a government 
security standing in the name of a deceased 
member of such family. 

S. 8 provides that where a government security 
is held by two or more persons jointly, and If 
either or any of them dies, the title to the security 
shall vest in the survivor or survivors. 

If the security is payable to two or more 
persons severally and either or any of them 
dies, the security shall be payable to the survivor 
or survivors or the representative of the deceased. 

In the case of a company or co- operative 
society, such a body shall be deemed to die 
when it is dissolved. 

8. 9 provides that in the case of the death of 
the holder of government securities not exceeding 
five thousand rupees face value, the Bank may 
determine who is entitled to the securities with- 
out the production of probate or letters of 
administration or succession certificate. 

S. 10 gives a similar power to the Bank in the 
case when the holder of securities not exceeding 
rupees five thousand is a minor or insane person. 

S. 11 provides for the issue of duplicate 
securities and of new securities on conversion, 
consolidation, sub-division or renewal. 

S. 12 gives power to the Reserve Bank to 
summarily determine where there is a dispute 
or doubt as to the title of a person to a govern- 
ment security as to who shall for the purposes 
of the Bank be deemed to be the person entitled 
to such security. 

S. 13 provides that notwithstanding that the 
Central Government may have arranged for 
payments on a government security to lie made 
elsewhere than in British India, the rights of 
all persons in relation to government securities 
shall be determined by the law and in the courts 
of British India. 

S. 15 glve.s power to the Bank to postpone 
payment of interest or matter value of any 
security or registration of any transfer of security 
until the Bank in exercise of its power of making 
a vesting order, makes an order vesting a security 
in any person. 

8. 16 authorises the Bank before making a 
vesting order to require the person in whose 
favour the vesting order is to be made to execute 
a bond with one or more sureties. 

S. 18 provides that the vesting order may 
confer the lull title to a government security or 
a title limited to the accrued or accruing interest 
on the security pending a further order vesting 
the full title. 

S. 19 enacts that no court shall call in question 
any recognition by the Bank of a person as the 
holder of a government security or any vesting 
order made by it so far as the relations of the 
Central Government or the Bank are concerned 
with the person so recognised or with any person 
claiming an interest in such security. 

8. 20 provides that if the Bank receives from a 
court in British India an order to stay the 
making of a vesting order, the Bank shall hold 
the security with any interest thereon until the 
further orders of the Court. 
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S. 21 provides that before making a vesting 
order the Bank may canoe! any proceedings 
already taken for the purpose. 

S. 22 provides that no person shall be entitled 
to claim Interest on any government security 
in respect of any period which has elapsed after 
the earliest date on which demand could have 
been made for the payment of the amount due 
on the security. 

3. 23 enacts that the Central Government shall 
be discharged from all liability on a bearer 
bond or on any interest coupon of such bond, on 
payment to the holder thereof on or after the 
date when It becomes due. 

8. 24 fixes the limitation period of six years 
after which the liability of the Central Govern- 
ment for payment of interest on a government 
security ceases. 

26 provides that no person has a right to 
insj^ct books and documents in "the possession 
of the (ventral Government In relation to Govern- 
ment securities except in such circumstances 
and on such conditions as may be prescribed. 

S. 27 provides for punishment with imprison- 
ment if any person for the purpose of obtaining 
for himself or for any other person any title to a 
government security makes to any authority 
under the Act a false statement. 

8. 28 gives power to the Central Government 
to make rules to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

S. 29 enacts that the Indian Securities Act 
(X of 19201 shall cease to apply to government 
securities to which this Act applies and to all 
matters for which provision is made by this Act. 

Hm Indian Finance Act, 1944 .‘~Thi 8 Act 

imposes by S. 2, for a further period of one year, 
the duty on salt manufactured In or imported 
by land into British India, at the rate of one 
rupee and nine annas per standard maund. It 
continues by 8. 3 for a further period of one year, 


the inland postage rates as fixed by the Indian 
Finance Act, 1943. 

8. 4 provides for the continuance of the 
additional duties of custom on goods chargeable 
with a duty of customs Imposed by S. 6 of the 
Indian Finance Act 1942 subject to an additional 
duty to be levied and collected of 60 per cent, 
instead of 20 per cent, on imported spirits, 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 

8. 6. provides for certain increases in the 
existing excise duties on tobacco and tobacco 
products. It also imposes excise duties on 
betelnuts. Coffee and tea at two annas per pound. 
For this purpose amendments are made In Part I 
of First Schedule and in Part II of Second 
Schedule of the Central Excises and Salt Act 
(T of 1944). 

S. 6 read with the Second Schedule provides 
for the continuance for a further period of one 
year of the existing basic rates of income-tax 
and super-tax and for certain graded increases 
in the surcharge on income-tax and super-tax. 
It also provides a ceiling of 63 pies of income-tax 
and super-tax on life insurance business. 

S. 7 provides for the continuance of the excess 
promts tax at the rate of 66 § per cent. 

S. 8 provides tliat in respect of chargeable 
accounting periods ending after the Slst Pec. 
1943, the compulsory deposit in respect of a 
provisional assessment of excess profits tax 
which is made under 8. 14 A of the Excess Profits 
Tax, 1940, shall be Increased to a further sum 
equi^ to 19/64th of the amount of the said 
excess profits tax in the case of a company and 
17/64th of the amount in the case of a ^rson 
not ’^ing a company. It also provides that in 
other cases of compulsory deposit the same shall 
be increased from l/5th to 19/64 or 16/64 of the 
excess profits tax payable in the case of a 
company and of a person not being a company 
respectively. 
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Labour In India. 

A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE GR0W1H OF THE 
LABOUR PROBLEM. 


India is and always has been a predominantly 
iMSricultural country and over sixty-five per 
cent, of her working population are dependent 
on the soil for their principal means of livelihood. 
Agriculture by Itself, however, does not always 
afford, either to the agriculturist or to the 
agricultural labourer, the wherewithal for keep- 
ing body and soul together. It is necessary, 
therefore, for both the smaller cultivators 
end the agricultural labourers to migrate fre- 
quently to the towns and cities in search of 
additional work In order to keep the wolf from the 
door ; but, the migration Is generally always of 
a temporary character, and the agriculturist’s 
contact with his land is seldom, if ever, perma- 
nently broken. 

Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century there was no State control over condi- 
tions of employ'ment in any industry in India. , 
Employers were free to do what they liked | 
with the result that Indian labour was exploited 
to the fullest extent possible. Hours of labour 
were inordinately exc^ive, rates of wages 
unduly low and other conditions of employment 
as bad as they possibly could be. There was 
no regulation of the age at which children could i 
be employed ; there were no periodical or weekly 
holidays ; and there was no legislation to safe- 
guard factory workers from injury through 
accident caused by entanglement with unfenced 
machinery in motion. With the growth of factory 
oi^anisation in India and the rapid development 
of her industries, the minds of certain men, 
notably the late Mr. Sorabjee Shapuijee Bengali. 
C.I.K., however, began to be awakened to the 
existence of evils which by the standards of 
to-day would be consider^ intolerable, and 
unceasing efforts at securing some improvement 
in conditions of work in factories resulted, not- 
withstanding strenuous and universal opposition 
at the time from all employers, in the passing 
of the first Indian Factories Act of 1881. This 
Act gave a limited measure of protection to 
chUdren ; firstly, by prohibiting their employ- 
ment In factories if they were under seven years 
of age and also in two separate factories on the 
same day ; secondly, by restricting their hours 
of employment to nine per day ; and thirdly, 
by requiring that they should be granted four 
holidays in a month and also rest Intervals in 
accordance with rules to be framed by local 
governments. The Act contained no restric- 
tions in connection with the employment of 
adult labour but provision was made for the 
fencing of such parts of machinery as would 
be dangerous if left unlenced and for the report- 
ing of accidents. Owing to an almost complete 
lack of adequate inspection, the 1881 Act 
became a dead letter in most provinces. Most 
factories worked from daybreak to sunset, Sun- 
days were usually working days and, if they 
were holidays, they had to be used for cleaning. 
There were no proper intervals for rest or meals. 
Both women and children were worked for ex- 
cessively long hoars. Ventilation in most fac- 
tories was extremely bad and sanitation left 
mocb to be desired. 


A Factories Commission was appointed In 
1890 and on the basis of its renommendations. 
a new Factories Act was passed in 1891. The 
qualification for registration was the employment 
of 50 workers as against 100 In the 1881 Act and 
local Governments were empowered to notify 
concerns employing as few as twenty. The 
main features of this Act were : (1) a compulsory 
rest interval of half an hour; (2) a weekly* holi- 
day ; (8) non-employment of a child under nine 
and a 7-hour day for children between nine 
and fourteen ; (4) a 11-hour day for women with 
a II -hour interval if they were required to work 
for the permissible maximum hours; and (6) 
restriction In the employment of women during 
8 p.m. and 5 a.m. 

Apart from the mass meetings of workmen 
which were organised In the eighties by humani- 
tarian social reformers for the purpose of memo- 
rialising Government for improvement of con- 
ditions of work in factories, Indian factory 
labour was almost up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a silent and unorganised 
factor in the huge industrial organisation that 
was rapidly coming into being in India. Trade 
anionism was non-existent and there was no 
cliannel through which the Indian workman 
could ventilate his grievances and ask for their 
redress. The strike as a weapon of defence 
against oppressive conditions was almost un- 
known and such industrial disputes as did occur 
soon terminated In favour of the employer owing 
to the unfettered power which he enjoyed of 
reidacing all men who downed tools with black- 
leg labour. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century 
saw the advent of two new factors in the 
field of industrial labour In India which 
were destined, for the time being at any 
rate, to wqrsen conditions in Indian factories. 
The first was the Introduction of electricity for 
purposes of factory lighting and the second 
was the widespread epidemic of plague. By 
1900, the majority of the cotton textile mills 
in Bombay City and almost all the jute mills 
in Bengal were lit by electricity, and by the end 
of that year the ravaMS of the great epidemic 
of plague, which first bwrke out In Bombay 
City in 1896 and soon spread all over the country, 
resulted in the reduction of the labour force in 
most centres to s third to a half of its normal 
strength. The Immediate effect of these two 
events was a considerable increase in working 
hours. Many of the larger textile mills resorted 
to day and night working and evidence is not 
wanting that some mills worked their operatives 
continuously for stretches of fifteen to twenty 
hours per day. In Bombay City there were 
actually auctions for labourers at street corners. 
The weaker of both the cotton and the jute mlUs, 
however, began to be alarmed at the competition 
from the mills which worked day and night and 
many of the miliowners were not unwilling that 
Government should step in and prohibit night 
working altogether. 
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The ravages cansed by the plague were, how* i 
ever, not entirely devoid ol some good effects. I 
The heavy mortality caused by it had thinned 
the renks of agricultural workers; and the 
inequality between the demand for and the 
supply of labour naturally led to a marked 
Improvement in agricultural wages. The 
be^nning of the twentieth century hence saw the 
first awakenings of a sense of class conscious- 
ness among industrial workmen. They were 
less ready to submit to the old conditions ; and 
wherever employers tried to force those con- 
ditions upon their workmen they were met by 
opposition. Early successes led to disputes of a 
more widespread and concerted character — 
disputes which resulted in a general all-round 
improvement In wages. 

There was no further advance in factory legisla- 
tion In India for twenty years after 1891. The 
period 1891-191 1 was one of changing conditions 
and of investigation. It was also marked by 
intense industrial activity in the country. There 
was a rapid expansion in road and railway con- 
struction with a collateral activity Inbullding, en- 
gineering and mining. The number of factories 
rose from 656 in 1892 to 2,403 in 1911 and the 
average daily number of persons employed 
In these factories increased from 316,816 to 
791,944 over the same period. “ The result of 
the scarcity of labour was to Increase the 
interest of the employers in making conditions 
more attractive. The raising of wages was one 
step, the provision of houses was another .... 
Inside the factory less was done to make 
Industrial labour attractive. .. It was an axiom 
with a number of employers that labour did 
not object to long hours in the factory, and 
that the actual hours of work were not consider- 
ed excessive by those who worked.** 

Conditions of work in factories In India during 
the period were inquired into by the Freer Smith 
Committee which was appointed in 1906 and by 
the Factory Labour Commission which was ap- 
pointed by the Home Government in 1907. The 
Commission endorsed the abuses and the evasions 
of tHe 1881 and 1891 Acts in connection with the 
employment of children a&d were unanimously 
of opinion that some limitation in hours of work 
was essential but the majority were opposed to 
any direct limitation. As far as women's hours 
were concerned, they proposed that the statutory 
maximum should be increased from 11 to 12. 
It is noteworthy that only one member (Dr. Nair) 
recommended a limitation In the hours of adult 
male workers to twelve per day and a continua- 
tion of the U-hour day for women with less power 
to local Gbvemments to grant exemptions. 
A new Factories* BUI was Introduced In the 
Oovernor-General’s Legislative Council in July. 
1909. In drafting the Bill, the Government of 
India followed the proposals made by l>r. Nair 
rather than by the maiority of the Commission. 
This BUI was passed into law in 1911. 

The 1911 Act sought to make a beginning 
in the restriction of the hours of work of 
adult males by prescribing that men's hours in 
textile factories tnould not exceed twelve per day. 
The provisions of the 1891 Act In connection with 
Women's hours were maintained but with the 
(ilffersnoe that the rest interval of an hour and 
a half prescribed for women who were 
made to work for the full permissible hours 
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was reduced. This was done In order to limit 
the spreadover. ChUdren's hours In textile 
factories were reduced to six per day and more 
stringent measures were provided for inspection 
and certification. A compulsory rest Interval 
I of half an hour In the middle of the day was 
I provided for all operatives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories. A 
number of provisions was made for the health 
and safety of the operatives and several changes 
designed to make inspection more effective and 
to both prevent and punish breaches of the Act 
were incorporated ; but, at the same time, wide 
powers were given to local Governments to 
grant exemptions. The 1911 Act was brought 
into force with effect from the Ist of July 1912. 

THE ADVENT OlF THE GREAT WAR 
AND ITS AFTERMAHL 

As compared with the tremendous industrial 
expansion which is being witnessed in India at 
resent as the result of the progress of the 
econd World War, that witnessed as the result 
of the outbreak of the War of 1914-18 was mere 
child's play. It would, however, be Idle to deny 
that India was in possession of an opportunity 
which had never been vouchsafed to her before. 
She was not slow In making use of It. There 
was a capacity demand for her raw products. 
Much of her available arable land was put under 
cultivation and there was an Immediate ex- 
pansion In every sphere of her industrial activity. 
New factories began to spring up everywhere. 
There was work for everybody who wanted it 
and more : employers were clamouring for 
exemptions and relaxations of the existing 
statutory restrictions In hours of work. Indian 
Labour, still unorganised, was however, no 
longer that dumb and inarticulate part of 
factory plants which it used to be. If more 
strenuous work for longer hours was demanded 
of it, it was equally insistent in demanding 
liigher wages ana better conditions of emi>loy- 
ment in return. As the War progressed, prices 
soared and with every jump in prices there were 
demands for increases in wages and for the grant 
of war or dearness allowances — demands which 
were not always granted without strikes. Em- 
ployers were, however, making phenomenal 
profits and rather than allow production to 
suffer, the demands made on them by their 
labour were grudgingly conceded. Excessive 
hours of work, however, still continued to be the 
feature in all branches of industry and conditions 
inside the factories had worsened. Owing to the 
influx of large bodies of persons Into the towns, 
bousing became hopelessly inadequate and rents 
soared to heights which forced several local Gov- 
ernments to pass legislation to control them. 

The successful emergence of the British 
Empire and its Allies from the War of 1914-18 
opened up vistas of untold prosperity in the 
minds of the people of the victorious countries. 
Corporations, Companies and .shareholders were 
flush with money — thirteen large jute mills in 
Bengal had paid dividends of 200 per cent, and 
over for the year 1918 — and with the gradual 
closing down of plants which had been engaged 
In the manufacture of munitions of war, every- 
body was looking for new fields for investment. 
Big companies for tlie establishment of transport 
services, for the construction of new mills and 
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fik^toriei and for the <^loitatlon of mmeral 
reaouroes were floated. B^tic huildhig activity 
was evident everywhere and this was naturally 
followed by heavy demands for all tyjpes and 
kinds of labour. The Utopian hopes which most 
men had built upon were, however* destined to 
evaporate into thin air sooner than the worst 
pessimists cduld have Imagined. Two entirely 
unforeseen factors intervened to blast these 
hc^. The first was the worldwide epidemic dt 
influensa wlUch broke out In the year following 
the end of the War and which was responsible for 
a total death roll of over eight million persons in 
India alone. The second was that prices, instead 
of falling, rose more sharply than ever Defore-<~ 
due, In a large measure, to the unprecedented 
depreciation In the currencies of most European 
countries. 

Similar to the chanee which Indian Indus- 
trialists had secured at the outbreak of the war 
was the one which Indian labour secured at the 
end of it. The great influensa epidemic had 
left large gaps in the ranks of available labour 
especially as the age groups between 20 and 
40 had suffered most heavilv. A situation 
very similar to that which followed the great 
plague of the 'nineties was created ; but, on this 
occasion, there were no auctions of mill workers 
at street comers because as the result of a conn- 
try wide expansion in transport services labour | 
had become much more mobile. Kotwlth* 
standing this, fancy rates of wages were demand- 
ed and were» In many cases, paid. Wages, 
in the more organised industries, however, 
lagged far behind the rapid rise in prices and real 
wages were not enough to maintain the pre-war 
standard of life of the workers. The beginning 
of the year 1919 therefore saw the outbreak 
of industrial stiife on a scale previously un- 
known. Although sporadic strikes had occurred 
prior to and during the war, strikes on any 
organised scale upto then were rare and the 
emi^oyers were not giving anything away 
unless they were absolutely forced to do so. 
Prices, however, oontiuued to rise and it was 
becoming extremely dUflcuit for the workers to 
meet even their most necessary expenditure on 
the existing rates of wages. 

The pQst-war boom was short-lived. Demo- 
bilisation and the closing of munition factories 
swelled the ranks of the imemployed. Kising 
prices and inflation hamstringed the reorganisa- 
tion of Industry and stocks of all kinds of manu- 
factured articles began to accumulate. Fro-i 
ductlon had consequently to be eased off and 
the trail was laid not only for a reduction In 
hoign of work but also for reforms of a world- 
wide and far-reaching character which were 
to be introduced in all countries as the result 
fft the formation of the International Labour; 
Organisation. | 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNAllONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 

The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty; 
of Versailles refers to the fact that *' the failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions It ; 
an obstacle In the way of other nations which 


desire to improve conditions In their own 
countries. in order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in ‘regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re- 
«>gni8ed by the High Contracting Parties to be 
** of special and urgent Importance " but also 
broui^t into being the International Labour 
Organisation which was entrusted with the task 
ol securing, as far as practicable 1 the observance 
of those principles. The duties of this organisa- 
tion which was to be controlled by a Governing 
Body consisting of members representing Qbvem- 
menls, employers and labour from all Counti^es 
of chief industrial importance, and from other 
a>untrie8 by rotation, were to collect all possible 
information regarding conditions of employ- 
ment in ah countries and to present reports of 
such enquiries to the International Labour 
Conference which was to meet periodically. 
Bach subject was to be discussed at first at one 
and later at two sessions. After a first pre- 
liminary discussion, tlie views of various Member 
States were to be invited on tentative proposals. 
The International Labour Office would then 
re-examine these proposals in the light of the 
criticisms and opinions received and submit 
a final Report with a Draft Convention or Re- 
commendation to the next Confereuce for a 
final discussion and deelirion. It was laid down 
that it would be obligatory on all Member 
States to introduce legislation in their respective 
countries to deal with matters covered by a 
Draft Convention but that it would be optional 
for a Member State to adopt a Recommenda- 
tion. 

The Blrst Session of the International Labour 
Conference met at Washington on the 29th 
October 1919. India, as an original member of 
the League of Nations, was among the 89 coun- 
tries represented. The Indian delegates were 
Sir Louis Kershaw and Sir Atul Ohatterj^ 
representing the Government of India, Sir 
Alexander Murray representing Indian employers 
and Mr. N. M. Joshi representing Indian labour. 
The Conference was asked to consider propdials 
relating to a number of subjects Including the 
eight-hour day, unemployment, night work 
of women and young persons, employment of 
children, maternity benefits and industrial dis- 
eases. The Wash&gton Conference adopted the 
Hours Convention, but as far as India was con- 
cerned, her delegates were able to impress the 
Conference that the adoption of an 8-hour day 
would be too revolutionary a change for the 
country and would never be accepted by Indian 
employers. The Conference therefore agreed to 
grant a special relaxation In the case of India and 
it was deedded that a b^lnning should be made 
by the Introduction of a 60-hour week in factories 
subject to the Indian Factories Act. ' 

EVENTS LEADING UP TO TBE 
PASSING OF THE FACTORIES ACT, 
1022. 

The winter of 1919-20 saw the recrudescence of 
industrial strife of a filter intensity than that 
of the year before. The principal cause again 
was the fact that cash wages were lag^g far 
behind the continued rise in prices and that real 
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wages were again falling. On this occasion » 
however, the workmen did not limit their, 
demands to increases in >vmge rates alone and 
their leaders everywhere demanded both in* 
creases in wages and reductions in hours of 
work* Concerted strike in the cotton mills of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Oawnpore resulted 
in the employers conceding a ten-hour day in 
addition to the granting of higher wages. In 
March 1020, the Millowners’ Associauon of 
Bombay presented a memorial to the Viceroy 
asking for a statutory reduction of hours of 
work in all textile factories in India from twelve 
to ten. The rapid sequence of events in favour 
of a ten-hour day broke the back of all opposi- 
tion to reduced hours of work in Indian factories 
and an easy passage for the necessary legtelatlon 
was assured. 

Prior to 1920, there was little co-ordination < 
between the Centre and the Provinces in matters ! 
connected witii labour, and there were no pro-| 
vinclal or All-India enquiries into wages or 
conditions of employment In Industrial establish- 
ments. Official effort at mediation In industrial 
disputes was practically unknown and the 

K licy of Government In this matter was to 
en the ring clear and to allow the parties to 
settle all disputes between themselves. The 
participation of India in International Confer- 
ences and the increasing interest taken by the 
Indian public In questions connected with 
labour made It necessary both for the Govern- 
ment of India and the Governments of the more 
Industrialised provinces not only to consider 
the question of the representation of labour in 
the central and provincial legislatures but 
also to allocate to special departments or 
offices the administration of labour questions. 
The Government of India established a Labour 
Bureau in the year 1920 and the Governments 
of Bengal and Madras created special appoint- 
ments of Commissioners of Labour in the same 
year. The Labour Bureau of the Government 
of India published a series of bulletins on certain 
phases of factory work but before its utility 
could be established the office was abolished 
In March 1023 on the recommendation of the 
Indian Eetrenchment Committee. The lead 
In the matter of the creation of a proper and 
stable department of Government with Investi- 
gators and an adequate statistical staff to deal 
with all questions connected with labour was 
taken by the late Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, who created a Labour Office for the 
Bombay Presidency In 1921. Further details 
in connection with this Office and other mat- 
tors dealing with Government administration 
of labour subjects will be found In a separate 
chapter at the end of this section. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 

The law relating to factories was amended and 
consolidated by the Act of 1922. The main 
provisions of factory legislation as It now stood 
were as follows ; (1) the qualidcation for registra- 
tion was the employment of 20 persons — 
factories employing not lass than ten workers 
could be notifled ; (2) non-employment of a child j 
under 12, a 6-houf day for children between] 
twelve and fifteen, a half-hour rest Interval after 


I four hours work and prohibition of the em- 
! ployment of a child in two factories on the same 
day ; (8) restriction in the hours of work of 
adults to eleven per day and sixty per week; 
(4) prohibition of the employment of women 
between 7 p.m. and 5-30 a,m. except in the fish 
curing and canning industry; (5) compulsory 
rest intervals and a weekly holiday; and (ff> 
measures for controlling excessive artificial 
humidification and for the health and safety 
of operatives. Exemptions on well defined 
principles were to be permitted. The Amending 
Acts of 1923, 1926 and 1031 effected minor 
improvements but the general principles 
remained unaltered until the Act was again 
overhauled in 1934. 


NEW LABOUR LAWS. 


Up to the end of the year 1922, the only 
Important law relating to labour in India was 
that regulating the conditions of employment in 
factories. The influence of the International 
Labour Organisation was, however, soon felt 
and industrial strife was, moreover, on the 
increase. Little attempt had so far been made 
for the peaceful and amicable settlement of 
trade disputes. Such attempts as were made 
were hampered by the absence of reliable and 
accurate data regarding wages and conditions 
of employment. The Bombay Labour Office 
conducted an inquiry Into wages !n cotton textile 
mills in the Province of Bombay In 1921 and 
another inquiry into family budgets of industrial 
workers in Bombay City in the same year. It 
also set itself to compile a cost of living iffilex 
for working classes In Bombay City. Acting 
on a private resolution adopted in the Provincial 
Legislative Council, the Government of Bombay 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Committee 
in 1922 under the chairmanship of Sir Stanley 
Reed, M.P., then Editor-In-Chief of the Timet of 
India, " to consider and report on the practi- 
cability or otherwise of creating machinery for 
the prevention and early settlement of trade 
disputes." This Committee submitted a com- 
prehensive report on the subject of industrial 
strife and made various recommendations for 
the prevenUon of disputes and their settlement 
when they arose. Among its main recommenda- 
tions was one for the setting up of an Industrial 
Court. The Government of Bombay drew up a 
Bill on the subject and this was introduced 
in the local Legislative Council In the winter of 
1923-24. This Bill was subsequently withdrawn 
on the Government of India formulating pro* 

K ls for Central legislation on the subject ; but, 
ss not until 1029 that the Trade Disputes 
Act was placed on the Statute Book. Much 
headway had, howfever, been made in the mean- 
while in the framing of new labour laws. Among 
the more important of these were the Workmen*s 
Compensation Act and the Indian Mines Act 
which were passed in 1923 and the Indian Trade 
Union's Act which was passed in 1926. It is 
not necessary for the purposes of this note to 
detail the historic development of the various 
labour laws as they stand to-day in the same way 
as has been done for Factories Legislation. The 
main features of each Labour Act as it stands 
today will be given in the Chapter on " Labour 
Laws in India — Administration and Statistics." 
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effects OF THE POST-WAR 
DEPRESSION. 

A period of acute depression set in in all 
industries towards the end of the year 1922. 
The cost of Hving index compiled by the Bombay 
Labour Office showed that prices had risen 
steadily for two years after the end of the war. 
The annual average of the monthly index 
numbers for the year 1920 (1914««i00) was 188; 
for 1921 this average fell to 178 and for 1922 
to 164. The year 1928 opened with a sharp 
decline to 186 but for the next live years the 
index numbers varied between 150 and 161. 
The enquiry into cotton mill wages showed 
that the real wages of cotton mill workers in 
Ahmedabad were thirty-three per cent, higher 
in 1921 than in 1914. The Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association, thereupon, made the first 
organised post-war move in India for wholesale 
reductions in wages. A cut of 20 per cent, was 
announced with effect from Ist April 1923. The 
strike of the Ahmedabad cotton mill workers 
which followed was by far the largest and the 
most disastrous that had ever occurred in that 
city. It involved nearly 45,000 workpeople 
and resulted in a tot>al time loss of nearly two 
and a half million man-days. A compromise 
was eventually arrived at by the terms of which 
wages were to be reduced by 16| per cent, instead 
of by 20 per cent. Labour received a rude shock 
and ft was felt that the turning of the tide 
had set in. 

Cotton textile millownera In Bombay had 
met demands for higher wages between 1917 
and 1920 partly by the grant of dearness of food 
allowancefl and partly by the payment of an 
annual bonus of one month’s pay dependant on 
profits. In 1924, the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, decided that the profits for 1923 
would uot justify the payment of the bonus. 
The workers of all mills in the city struck work. 
The Government of Bombay lyipolnted a 
Committee of Enquiry under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice of the 
Bombay High Court. The Committee’s report 
was entirely against the workers. The Bonus 
BispuUT Strike in Bombay in 1924 was by far 
the worst that had ever occurred in the country I 
until that year and resulted In a time loss of 
nearly eight million working days. 

The depression which set In in 1922 continued 
(or several years. In the year 1925, however, 
the Government of India came to the rescue of 
the Cotton Textile Industry and the workers 
employed In it by abolishing the excise duty of 
3| per cent., which had been levied on cotton 
manufactures in India for many years past. 
In that year, millowners in Bombay announced 
a cut of 12| per cent, in wages. This announce- 
ment was followed by a general strike which 
lasted for over two months and which resulted 
in a time loss of nearly eleven million working 
days. Both sides were adamant but the 
Millowners had given an undertaking to Govern- 
ment to drop the proposal for a wage cut if the 
excise duty was abolished. The strike, there- 
fore, ended as soon as the Viceroy’s Special 
Ordinance announcing the suspension of the 
excise duty was publishefl at the end of Novem- 
ber 1925. This strike ’’was a great victory for 
the workers and showed that, in spite of their 
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illiteracy and inadequate organisation, they 
were able to take concerted action and to offer 
a stubborn resistance against any attack on 
their wages.” 

As compared with the period which has Just 
been reviewed, the years 1926 and 1927 were one 
of relative calm and peace In Indian industries. 
Labour, with a singular unity of purpose, had 
conducted many hard battles for the mainten- 
ance of the standard of life which it had secured 
i but it had paid dearly for the victories It had 
won owing to the wages It had lost during periods 
of protracted stoppages of work caused by strikes. 
The two years 1926 and 1927 were spent In a 
quiet consolidation of their respective positions 
both by the employers and the employed and 
also by Government who had completed a heavy 
programme of labour legislation. The time lost 
through Industrial disputes during these two 
years amounted to Just a little over three million 
man-dasrs as against a loss of five millions in 
1923, 8*7 millions in 1924 and 12*6 millions in 
1925. 

The year 1928 witnessed the outbreak of 
industrial strife of an intensity wliich has been 
unknown in India at any time before or after 
that year. Two causes were directly respongible 
for this. The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) constituted by the Glovern- 
ment of India In 1926 had made a number of 
recommendations aiming at a more efficient 
conduct and management of cotton textile mills 
in India. A group of these recommendations 
concerned the Introduction, by the mills, of 
" rationalised ” methods of work by which Is 
meant the asking of workers to mind more 
machines. The second was the formation of 
The Workers’ and Peasants' Party the members 
of which secured appointments on the executives 
of many trade unions in the country. The main 
object of this group was to foment widespread 
discontent with the existing structure of society 
and this they did by preaching revolutionary 
doctrines of class hatred, the uprooting of 
capitalism and the smashing of stable govern- 
ments. The industrial strike was the chief 
weapon In their armoury. Following the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board, Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon Co., Ltd., who at that time owned 
eleven large cotton mills in the City of Bombav, 
introduced certain measures of rationalisation in 
their Manchester Mills. This was at hnee met by 
a prolonged strike in that mill. Early in the year 
1928, a few other groups of mills announced their 
intention of securing greater efficiency. This 
was the opportunity which the Communists 
were waiting for and they took it by the forelock. 
The strike of cotton textile mill operatives of 1928 
in Bombay City was the most disastrous that had 
yet taken place in India. All the mills in the 
City were affected and there was complete stop- 
page of work for over six months. The time loss 
to the industry amounted to twenty-two and a 
half million mamdays. Both parties put up 
different sets of demands. The millowners, 
proposed a cut of 7i per cent. In the wages of 
weavers and drew up a set of standing orders 
for the enforcement of discipline. A Joint 
Strike Committee prepared a list of Seventeen 
Demands. Various discussions were held but 
to no avail. Finally, the Joint Strike Com- 
mittee agreed to call off the strike on Govern- 
ment assuring the parties that they would 
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appoint an iin[)artlal Conimittee to impure into 
anti report on all the points in {lis]>nte. The 
Jteport of tills Commit.tee (The lionibay Strike 
Tnipiiry Committee — Chairman: Sir Charles 
Kaweett : Seerel.ary : Mr. Js', A. Mehrlian) 
was more la vonrahUi to the workers than 
to the einplov'ers ami it still eontinvie.s to he 
one of the standard works of reference on condi- 
tions of etniiloyrnent in cotton textile mills in 
liomhay (Jity Other important strikes dtirinji 
the year li)‘J8 -iceurred in the Tata Iron and Steel 
t'ompany s Works at Jainsheilpnr, on tlie East 
liulian and South Indian Railways, in the Fort 
Oloster Jute Mills and in the textile mills at 
Sliolapur and Cawnjiore. Tiie. statistics in con- 
nexion with all the industrial disnutes in India in 
tlie year are as follows : Number of disputes 
; Numli T of workers involved — f>U0,850 : 
Total time loss— 31 ,(M7,404 maii-dav.s. 

APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 

Seven years’ administration of th(' labour laws 
enacted during the yeai.s 1922-23 had bromrht 
several defee.ts to litiht. Moreover, it was felt 
that, as compared with similar l(!^islation in 
other countries, mueik of tiic laliour l(‘irislation 
whieli had been enaet(Ml in iiidia was of a very 
halting character and that it did not ^o far 
enoimh. I.ahour h‘a<iers wdio had attended 
several , sessions of t h(‘ Intei uat ional l.a.l»our 
Coiih'rencc started intensive agitation in the 
touutry for botli reform and expansion of 
existing laavs. These demands coupled with 
th(! great industrial unrest prevalent in 
India at the time made a c(an]>lete survfv and 
Investigation by an impartial body inevitalde 
and in the mitldlo of the year 1920 the (Jovern- 
immt of India aiinonneed the appointment, by 
Ills Majesty the King Kniperor, of a Royal 
Commission on Indian Laltonr “ to empiire 
into and re]iort on existing conuitions of labour 
in industrial undertakinirs and plantations in 
Rritish Indiii ; on tin- health, ellicieiicy and 
standard of living of the worker.s ; and on the 
iclations between the einjdoyers and the employ- 
ed ; and to make recommendations.” The 
lite Kt. lion. J. U. Whitley was appointed 
i’liairman. 'fhe other Tiieinhers of tiie I'om- 
laission were the Rt. lion. Shrinivasa Sostri, 
r.(’. ; Sir Alexander Murray. Kt.. o.H.K. ; the late 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Vi.n.K.. K.r.s.i., c.i.K. ; 
Sir Victor Sassoon. Baronet ; Sir Andrew (.’low, 
K.o.s.i., K.O.I.E., i.r.s. ; Dewan Chainan Lai. 
M.ii.A, ; Miss Beryl M. Le Boer Bower, Deputy 
t hief Inspector, Trade Boards, England and 
Me.ssrs. N. M. Joshi. M.h..\. ; Kaheernddin 
Ahmed, M.L.A. ; f!. 1). Birla, M.b.A. ; and John 
( litf, Assistant General S(MTetary, 'Transport, 
and (Seneral Workers’ I nioii, Kiiglami. 'fhe 
Report of the Whitley ( oimnissiou which was 
published in .lune 1931 is adoeumeiit of first rate 
impoitance dealing with almost every aspect of 
the labour problem in India and it contains many 
hundreds of recommendations i-overing a very 
wide Held of snhjeets. The Report has been the 
lodestar of all tlie various jiieces of lal)our legisla- 
tion whieli have been placed on the Indian 
8utnte Book sim^e its pulilieatiori ; and it will 
eoutiime to l>e tlie text-hook for social legislation 


. Most ol the Royal ( -ommission’s recomrnen- 
1 dations with regard to the expansion of the scope 
I and the improvement of the existing Acts relating 
j to condil ioMs and iionrs of work in factorh'.s 
i and mines, workmen’s comiiensation and to 
: the control and supervision of tiie labour which 
migrates from India to the tea and other plan- 
tations in Assam have already been implemented 
by amending or consolidating Acts. Acts 
amending the Trade Disputes Act in a minor 
particular and placing it piirmanently (the 
original Act had been passed for a period of 
five years) on the Statute Book were passed in 
1932 and 1934. The Flmploycrs’ and Workmen’s 
(Disputes) Act wldch had been passed as early 
as 1800 for the speedy determination of disputes 
relating to wages of certain classes of workers 
employed on the construction of railways, 
canals and other public works and which had 
been almost a dead -letter w^as repealed in 1932. 
Acts to prevent l.lie pledging of children and 
to facilitati^ the tuapiisilion of land for Industrial 
houHing were pass<‘d in 1933. Legislation on the 
lines of the British Truck Acts to control the 
deductions which employers may make from 
wages in respect of fines and to jirovlde for the 
early payment of wage.s was jiassed early in 
193(», Many other recommendations of the 
Royal ('ommissioTi were forwarded by the 
(lovernnient of Imlia to the Brovineial (iovern- 
ments for examination and opinion ; in some cases 
Bills were aidnally drawn up. In view, how'ever, 
of the im])endiiig transfer of power to po])ulur 
CJoverniiKuits In the Brovinee.s and the many 
praelii-al «liftien]ties that stood in the way of 
giving legislative eficct to the ]iropi>sals, it was 
inobahly considered that the force of pnhlie 
opinion in India as expres.sed in the legislatures 
of the variou.s Bro^'inces should be allowed to 
determine the (piestion as to whether leglslatiou 
should be enacted or not in particular cases. 


SUBVERSIVE LABOUR 
PROPAGANDA. 

We have already referred to the infdtration 
of extremist elenients into the trade union 
movement in India and to the manner in winch 
the (.’ommnnists brought many industries In the 
country to an almost complete staTidetill during 
the year 1928. The year 1929 saw the outbreak 
of extensive rioting and lawlessness in Bombay 
City which lasted for s(‘veral weeks. A Com- 
mittee ajtpointi'd by (lovernment to inquire 
into tlie cause of these riots found that they 
were tlue to the infiaiuiuatory spceehcB made IjV 
extreme loft wing labour leaders. In February 
all the ring-leaders among the ranks of the 
Communists were arrestial and sent to Meerut 
for trial. 'This trial lasteil for many months and 
resulted in the conviction of the vast majority 
of the accused t o varying terms of imprisonment. 
Although the leaders among Indian Communists 
were out of the way, their lu nchmen were not. 
Wlum a tlispnte arose in tlie Spring Mill in 
Bombay over the question of the dismissal of one 
solitary worker, this was madi’: a cama belli 
for the declaration of another general strike in 
the cotton textile industry in Bombay City. 
'This strike whieli lasted from the 16th April 
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seveu million working days. The Government 
of iJonibay appointed a Court of Inquiry under 
the new Trade Disputes Act with Mr. Justice 
Pearson as its Chairman. The Court came to the 
conclusion that all the blame in connexion with 
this strike rested with the Bombay Girnl Jiamgar 
Union. 

We have, so far, in this brief historical siirvey 
of the growth of the labour problem in India, 
occasionally referred to the activities of certain 
labour leaders, strike committees and unions. 
We deliberately refrained from amplifying these 
casual references because wc are dealing with the 
subject of “ Trade Unionism in India ’* in another 
Chapter. We may, however, in order to com- 
plete the chronicle of the important events of the 
year 1929, refer briefly here to the split brought 
about in the Trade Union Congress as the result 
of the subversive propaganda of the Leftists. 
Voting in the Annual Sessions of the Congress 
wa.s on the basis of the membership of the 
affiliated Unions. As a result of the affiliation 
of certain communist organizations, the Com- 
munists had secured a majority vote at the 
Tenth Session of the Congress held at Nagpur 
in that year. Resolutions were accordingly 
passed for' the boycott of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour and the International Labour 
Conference, for the affiliation of the Congress to 
the League against Imperialism and for the 
appointment of the Workers’ Welfare League, 
a communist organization in England, as agents 
of the Congress in Great Britain. This led to the 
breakaway of the moderate elements in the 
Congress who set up a new central trade union 
organization under the name of The Indian 
Trades Union Federation. 

Another important event which occurred in 
the world of Indian Labour during the year 
1929 was the strike of the emidoyces of tlie B.B. 
A C.I. Railway’s Loco, and Carriage Workshop at 
Dohad. The railway administration had trans- 
ferred a number of operatives from their big 
workshops in Bombay to the new workshop which 
they had built at Dohad and had given them 
certain allowances on reduced rates of pay. The 
men demanded a continuation of the old rates plus 
Dohad allowances and failing a restoration of the 
cut they struck work. After the strike had pro- 
ceeded for some weeks, the Government of 
India appointed a Board of Conciliation under 
the Trade Disputes Act and this Board upheld 
the workmen’s claims. Mention should also be 
made of the initiative taken by the Government 
of Bombay in that year by passing the first 
piece of provincial labour legislation — The 
Bombay Maternity Benefits Act. 


Statistics of industrial disputes in India have 
been maintained only since the year 1921. 
The tremendous dislocation which the subversive 
propaganda carried on by the communist ele- 
ments In the trade union movement was respon- 
sible for in Indian industries during the two years 
1923 and 1929 can best be judged by the fact 
that the industrial strife of these two years alone 
was rcspoiLsible for a total time loss of 43-8 
million man-days as against the loss of 40-4 
million man-days In the seven years from 1021 
to 1927 and the loss of 16-9 million man-days In 
the seven years from 1930 to 1930. After the 


struggle of 1928-29 labour was thoroughly beaten 
and trade unionism, except in Abmedabad, was 
thorouglily discredited. Except for strikes 
of a comparatively minor character which #fcre 
organised by the communists in centres and 
industries which had not been affected in 1928 
and 1929, there were no general strikes of any 
particular magnitude in any centre of industry 
for the next four years. 

No event of any particular significance or 
importance occurred in the world of Indian 
Labour during the three years between 1930 
and 1933. Both Capital and Labour sent their 
representative.s annually to the International 
Labour Conferences held at Geneva. The 
Conventions and the Recommendations adopted 
at these Conferences and the recommendations 
made by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour were subjected to careful scrutiny and 
examination by tlie Central and the Provincial 
Governments in close consultation with the 
associations of the emidoyers and the employed. 

I After the bitter struggles of 1928 and 1929 
employers were not only anxious to allow sleep- 
ing dogs to lie as far as wages were concerned 
but many of them, in anticipation of the legi.sla- 
tion which they knew wa.s coming, endeavoured 
to improve conditions of employment wherever 
possible. The cost of living was falling : real 
wages, expressed in terras of purchasing power, 
were rising. The beginning of the year 1933, 
however, saw the intensiiicatlon of a depression 
which had set in a year or so before. With the 
continued fall in prices, the purchasing i)ower 
of the agriculturist had worsened and, as a 
consequence, stocks of manufactured articles 
on the hands of the industrialists were accumu- 
lating in spite of the introduction of ' rational ’ 
methods of work wherever possible. I’rottt 
and loss accounts were showing adverse balance.®. 
Employers now felt that the only alternatives 
left to them w’ere to close down, to resort to 
.short time working or to reduce wages. Jute 
mills had already resorted to short time working 
and many cotton mills and other factories had 
been compelled to close down, 

CONCERTED ATTACK ON WAGE 
RATES, 

The first beginning at reducing wages in 
organiztid industry was made in cotton textile 
mills in Bombay. The Millowners' Association, 
Bombay, gave a free hand to its Member Mills 
in the matter. Many mills clo.sed down for a 
few months and reopened with offers of reduced 
rates of wages. Tiiero was little night working 
and there was a considerable volume^ of un- 
employment. Workt^rs had no option' but to 
accept cini)loymeut on the reduced rates. 
Other mills taking advantage of the situation, 
effected reductions either in basic rates or in the 
dearness allowances or imposed percentage 
cuts on earnings. Not satisfied with one cui 
some nulls imposed another within the short 
space of a few months. Employers In many 
other industries all over India also began to 
reduce wages. There was little or no opposition 
from Labour but many prominent labour leaders 
began to bo alarmed at the turn things were 
i taking. Many representations and memorialt; 
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were submitted to Government but no Provin- 
cial Government, except Bombay, took any 
action in tlie matter. In March 1934, the 
Government of Bombay instructed its Labour 
OflBce to institute a Departmental Inquiry into 
the extent to which wages had been reduced 
during the year 1933-34 in the various centres of 
the cotton textile industry in the Province and 
also to ascertain the extent of unemployment pre- 
vailing in the industry. Bombay and Sholapur 
were again the scenes of prolonged strikes in most 
cotton mills in tliese centres. The Ileport of 
the Departmental Inquiry was published on 
‘21st June 1934 and the strike in the Bombay 
mills was called off simultaneously. The results 
of the Inquiry showed that, as com paired with 
the general levels of 1926, wages in 1934 were five 
per cent, higher in Ahmedabad and twenty-one 
and seventeen per cent. lower in Bombay and 
Sholapur respectively. Notwithstanding the 
cuts that had been effected, real wages in 1934 
were fifty-four, eleven and fifteen per cent, 
higher in Ahmedabad, Bombay and Sholapur 
respectively as compared with 1926. 

The publication of the report of the Depart- 
mental Enquiry was followed by the Millowncrs’ 
Association, Bombay, adopting a simple sebeme 
of standard rates for unrationaliscd occupations 
on time rates of wages for affiliated mills in Bom- 
bay City and they also agreed, in cases where the 
dearness allowance for weaver.^ had fallen to less 
than 40 per cent, to raise this allowance to that 
figure after the coming into effect of the 54-hour 
week on the 1st January 1935. 

Towards the end of the year 1933, the Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners’ Association, attempting to 
profit as a result of the successful experience of 
the Bombay Mills in the matter, decided to 
reduce wages in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
by 25 per cent, and an agreement was concluded 
early in January 1935 on the basis of a unifonn 
cut of per rent, subject to the proviso that 
the earnings of a two loom weaver should not 
be reduced below Rs. 41-4-0 for 26 working 
days. 

By far the most important result of the report 
of the Bombay Departmental Enquiry was the 
passing by the Government of Bonibay of a 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act in August 1934. 
This Act made provision (1) for the appointment 
of a Labour Officer to look after the Interests of 
cotton mill workers in Bombay City, to represent 
their Individual grievances to their employers 
and to secure redress of such grievances whenever 
and wherever possible ; and (2) for the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner of Labour as an ex- 
officio Chief Conciliator to whom the Labour 
Officer could bring all cases in which he could 
not succeed. Although the functions of 
the Chief Conciliator were to bring about an 
agreement between two opposing parties, he 
came to be regarded almost as an industrial 
judge whose decision was mostly accepted by 
both the parties to a dispute. This Act was 
superseded with effect from the 1st August 1939, 
when the Bombay Industrial Dlsjjutes Act, 1938, 
which we describe lower down, was brought into 
operation for the cotton textile industry In the 
Province of Bombay. During the period of 
iuarly four years for which the 1934 Act had l>ceu 
' ll operation remarkable results were achieved and 


there was much less industrial strife in the cotton 
mill industry in Bombay City than there had 
been prior to that year. 

INSTITUnON BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL 
WAGE CENSUS. 

The only Province which had so far instituted 
any inquiries into wages and conditions of 
employment in Industrial establishments in India 
was Bombay where the Labour OflBcc had con- 
ducted three enquiries into tiie wages and hours of 
work of cotton mill workers in the Bombay Presi- 
; deucy for selected months in the years 1921, 1923 
and 1926. Other wages enquiries of a limited 
character covered municipal workers, peons 
in Bombay City and workers in a few selected 
j printing presses in Bombay City. None of the 
other industries, especially the engineering, had 
I been touched. No other province in India 
had attempted an enquiry into industrial 
wages and such information as was available 
on the subject consisted of a few figures of watie 
rates in some important occupations in selected 
units w'hich were contained' in some of the annual 
provincial administration reports on the working 
of the Indian Faefories Act. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, tliroughout their Report, 
had deplored the absence of relial'le and accurate 
data regarding wages for Provinces other than 
Bombay ; they had, moreover, made certain 
recommendations regarding the fixation of 
minimum rates of wages in industries where 
wages were low, but they had suggested that 
before any legislation on the subject was devised 
general surveys of wage rates and earnings 
should be conducted in all Provinces. Both 
for this and for the reason that no information 
regarding wages in the Province of Bombay 
was available for industries other than the 
cotton textile, the Covermnent of Bombay 
iivstructed their Labour Office to make a survey 
of wages and conditions in factory industries 
— the first part to cover all perennial factories 
and the second seasonal factories. This census 
covered nearly 1 ,‘250 factories in over 25 different 
industries spread over nearly lOU towns and 
villages 1t» the Province of Bonibay. The first 
of the aeries of the General Wage Census reports 
covering the engineering trade was published 
in December 1935, the second covering the 
printing industry was published early iii .March 
1936, the third covering all the textile industries 
(cotton, silk, wool and hosiery) in the Bombay 
Presidency was published early in May 1987 ; 
and the fourth covering the Oils, Paints and 
Soap ; the Match manufacturing and fourteen 
other iiuscellaneous industries was published 
in May 1939. Tlie Report with regard to wages 
and conditions of employment in tlie seasonal 
factories was published in 193r>. rheso reiiorts, 
in so far as tliey relate to tiasic rates of wages 
and conditions of employment, eontain a fund 
of most valuable infonnatiou and tliey sliould 
be of the greatest possible value to both emplo- 
yers and the enipIoy«'d, to Government adminis- 
trations, to eciinomists and to the public 
generally. Copies of these reports cau be had 
from the Government Book Depot, Bombay 
or from the iligh Commissioner for India in 
London. 
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LABOUR UNDER PROVINCIAL 
AUTONOMY. 

^yith the advent of the new reforms under the 
fioverument of India Act, 1935, full provincial 
nutonomy was established in all Provinces in ■ 
India with effect from the 1st April 1937. Tin- j 
Indian National Conjiress rontestod most andj 
won tilt' ma iorit y of tlm seats for the. Leirislative ! 
Assemblies in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, | 
the United Provinces, Bihar, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Orissa, The Labour Policy of 
the Indian National Coiitiress, as set out in 
its election manifesto is “to secure to the 
industrial workers a decent standard of living, 
hours of work and conditions of labour in con- 
formity, as far as the ei onomit'. eonditions in the 
country permit, with international standards ; 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen ; protection 
against the economic consequences of old age, 
sickness and unemployment ; and the right of 
workers to form unions and to strive for the 
protection of their interests.’* The earlier reso- 
lution of Congress on fundamental rights, gen- 
erally states in addition, that “ the state shall 
safeguard the interests of industrial workers ” 
and makes special reference to women workers 
and children. Concress Ministries, for reasons 
set out elsewhere in this volume, accejited office 
in July 1937 but resigned in all Province-^ in 
November 1939 owing to tlie alleged failure of the 
British (..lovernrnent in defining clearly the war 
aims of Great Britain with special reference to 
India. Whilst the Congress was in power its 
Labour Policy was ainplitied by responsible 
Ministers in various Provincc.s either by the 
issue of Press Notices or by statements made in 
public speeches. For example, in addressing 
a meeting of the representatives of the w'orker> 
on the 19th February 1938, the Honourable the 
Minister for Finance in the t’entral Provinces 
declared that “the Congress Policy in regard to 
labour will be uniform in all (kmgress Provinces 
and it will be the aim of the Congress to secure 
you your rights without any struggle as far as 
possiiile.” The most compreliensive statement 
with regard to this policy was contained jn a pre.ss ; 
note issued ity the Gov<*rnnient of Boniltay in’ 
August 1937 from which certain of tlie more 
important jiassages were reproduced at yiages 
521 and 622 of the 1940-41 Edition of this 
publication. 

In Bengal, where a popular Ministry was 
formed with representatives from the Proja, 
the Muslim League, the Independent Hindu and 
the Independent Muslim jmrties, the policy 
of the Government with regard to labour was ' 
contained in a statement made hy the Honour- 
able Minister in charge of the Department of 
Commerce and Labour to representatives of the 
Press in September 1937. He stated that some 
of the important items which the Government of 
Bengal were considering for the ameiioration 
of labour were the establishment of industrial tri 
bunals, employment exchanges, dccasuaiisation 
of labour, schemes for health insuiancc, adequate 
housii^, regulation of empioyment in 8hox>s, 
conciliation of debts, penalising of illegal gratifica- 
tion and the institution of enq^uiries into condi- 
tions of living by means of collecting family 
budgtits with a view to ascertaining whether it 


would be possible to introduce minimum w^age 
fixing machinery and schemes of unemployment 
insurance. 

We have during the course of this historical 
survey made an endeavour to mark the outstand- 
ing ndicatones in the development of the growing 
consciousness of their riglits among the toiling 
masses of tlie country. This development was 
never so rapid as that which took place during 
Hie years immediately following the advent 
of Provincial Autonomy. The Governments 
of Bombay, Bihar, the Central Provinces and 
I Berar and the United Provinces appointed 
; Committees of Inquiry to examine existing levels 
: of wages and conditions of employment, 
iand to make reconinicndations. Jn Bombay 
I and in the C. P. these eiupiirles w'ero to relate 
I to labour cin])loyed in cotton textile mills, 
i Tn the United Provinces and in liihar, 
j laliour ill all industries was laivered. The 
1 Government of Madras, following a pro- 
i longed strike of cotton mill workers in Coim- 
i b.atore, apjiointed a Court of Inquiry tinder tlie 
i Indian Trade Disputes Act. Fortunately for 

■ labour all these various enquiries were conducted 
I during a period wlien the textile industries 
! in India were, after a fairly prolonged period 
! of deiiression, showing signs of revival owing 

■ mainly to the Sino-.Tapanese w'ar. Prices of 
i raw products liad fallen during tlic latter half 
: of 1937. The margins between costs of produc- 
' tion and selling prices had widened to tlui 
^ advantage of industry and it was consequently 
; possible for employers to accept the recom- 



increases in w’ages and tor certiiin improvements 
in conditions of w'ork. These acceptances 
; were, however, not made by emiiloyers entirely 
of tlieir own free will. In sonify cases the Goviun- 
rnents concerned issued resolutions and noti- 
fications accepting such of the recoinmondatioiis 
made by the Committees wiiicli they concurred 
in and recommending their adojition by the 
employers. Jt wnis obvious that non-accept.'inee 
of the recommendations made would be followed 
by legislative coercion if necessary. 

During the year 1938 the Governrflent of 
Bomliay put through the liomluiy Legislative 
Assembly after a record debate of nearly 150 
hours going over 33 days, tlieir Bombay Indus- 
trial Disputes Act. Tliey also issued to the 
various interests concerned for opinion draft 
proposals for the conditions to be fulfilled for tlie 
recognition by emiiloyers of unions of their 
workers; for the grant of holidays with pay during 
periods of sickness ; and for the regulation of 
hours of work, rest jieriods and Hie grant of 
holidays in commercial offices, shojis, 
lioteis, theatres, cinemas, etc. AlS far as tlK> last 
is concerned, Hie lionibay Shops and Estab- 
lishments Act was iiasseti on the Slst October 
1939. 

1 There was a spate of activity for legisla- 
, live measures for the amelioration of labour 
i conditions in other provinces as well. Both 
the United Provinces and Jtengal enacted 
; legislation during the year 1938 for the payment 
: of maternity benefits and the Sind IjCgislative 
' Assembly iiassed an Act in June 1939 to amend 
i the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929, in its 
i application to the Province of Sind, in the 
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Central Provinces and Berar Bills were drawn up 
for (1) the collection of statistics; (2) for amending 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934, to provide 
for the registration of all factories and for the 
payment of registration fees in a manner to 
1)6 prescribed by Government ; and (3) to make 
provision for relief or benelits to workers in 
industrial occupations who arc rendered unem- 
ployed and consequently destitute. The first 
iins been passed into law. The second was 
enacted in 1931) and brought into force with 
effect from 1st April 1940. Scales of regiBbration 
fees depending upon the maxiinuni nuniber of 
ptTRons employed /n any one day in the year have 
been prcscrilied. The Governments of Bengal, 
Punjab and Sind have adopted legislation for 
tlie control of hours of work in shops and com- 
mercial establishments. The Punjab Trade 
Knqtloyees Act was enforced in Punjab 
with effect from 1st March 1941, the Bengal 
Shops and Estahllshincnts Act was lirought into 
clfiict from the Ist April 1941 and the Sind Act 
was brought into force from the 20tli November 
1941. The Government of the United Pro- 
inces published, on the 21st October 1939, tlie 
raft of a Bill to regulate the hours of einjdoy- 
nent and certain conditions of <‘mployment in 
hops and (•ommercdal establishnicnfs. The 
Government of As mm had drafted a Bill for the 
reedom of movement of tea garden labourers in 
hat Province but this was sufise([nenfly witli- 
,rawn. The Government of the United Pro- 
inoes introduced a Trade l)isi)uto.s Jiill in the 
’rovinciai Legislative Assembly but withdrew 
r. later on witli a view' to the introduction 
»f a fresh Bill on the lines of the Bombay 
ixiustrial Disputes Act, 1 938. Private members’ 
tills introduced in the ditferent Provincial 
egislative Asstuublies during the period imnui- 
iiately under review covered miniiniim wage 
Ixing'machinery and further regulation of con- 
lit ions in unregulated fa(d()rie8 in the (.’entral 
[Tovinces and for the (umipulsory recognition 
ly emi)loyers of unions of their w'orkers in Boni- 
»ay, Madras and in the United Provinces. As 
;ir as Madras is concerned, the Minister for 
i,;d)our was siit'cessful as a result of his personal 
ftorts in the matter, to secure recognition by tlie 
•mployers of all unions which had been regis- 
tered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. 

The tempo of industrial strife in India which 
iiiid showm a marked slowing down for seven 
V- Mrs after the cata.stroi)hic strikes of 1928 and 
lb:;*.! began to show a rapid quickening after the 
idvent of Provincial Autonomy. Both Labour 
; ml its leaders believed that popular Govern- 
nu nts in the JTovinces would do all they could to 
ieijirovc tlie standard of life and tlie conditions 
1*1 (■m}>loynu’nt of the workers ami tlicy thought 
^‘lat the only method by which they could bring 
Gieir grit, vaiiecs fancied, rt'al or imaginary - 
t(- the notice of the authorities was tliroiigh tlie 
uedium of the “ siriUt^ ”. Dniiiig the nihldle 
"IkI the lat,e. 'twentit's, the iimst striking 
of the struggle between t’.'i]>ital ami 
Uahdiir was its ]>rolrae(fd intensity. The chief 
< tiaiaeteristie of this struggle during the three 
beginning wuth that, in W'liieli ('ongress 
'bnistries took ofllee w'as its freiiuency. This is 
I'iiied by the fact that the nuniber of disputes 
^hidi occurred during the three years from 
d to 1939 amounted to as many as 1,184 as 
■''•^uist a total number of 1,039 disputes which 


Oficurred during the st;vcn years from 1930 to 
193G. The actual numbers of disputes in 1938 
and 1939 w'cre 399 and 406 respeidively as against 
203 in 1928 and 141 in 1929. Although the 
disputes of the latter period were not so intense 
as those of 1928 and 1929 wdien 43-8 million 
man-days were lost to Indian industry, these 
1,184 di.sputcs were, however, responsible for the 
loss of as many as 23 -2 niiilion man-days. 

The strike is, proverbially, a two-edged 
weapon. Whereas the. strikes of 1937 and 1938 
may have brought about a large amount of 
bcneliclal concessions to Labour, they were also 
responsible, in a largt^ measure to the passing by a 

Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, by virtue of 
which all strikes are jiroliiliited in the industries 
to wliiiL the Act is ajiplied unless the formalities 
laid down by the Act have been observed. 

It will have lieen noticed that w’c have, in this 
brief historical survey, laid [larticuiar emphasis 
on the course of industrial strife in India. This 
has been done deliberatt'ly because the problem 
of industrial relations and its adequate solution 
is the most outstanding of all the problems which 
eoiifronts Indian industry today. In this eon- 
not.-tion it is of interest to observe that a Con- 
ference of the Prime Ministers of all the Provinces 
in India which w'as held in Poona in August 1939 
decided on uniformity in Trade Disputes legis- 
lation and on the establishment of Industrial 
Courts in all the Provinces. 

Among the more important events that 
o(;curred in the world of Indian Labour during 
the years J937 to 1939 must be mentioned 
tlic visit jiaid Viy Mr. Harold Butler, Director 
of tlie IiiiiTnationul Laliour Drtiee, to India, 
Ceylon, iMalaya and the N'etlierland Indies 
during the winter of 1937-38. Mr. Butler 
has recorded the iinpres-sions gained as a result 
of his touis in an exceedingly w'oll WTitten 
and intere.stiiig rc'port entU-led “ Problems 
of Industry in the East*” — International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1938, Studies and 
lieporta. Series B (Economic Conditions) No. 29, 
which should be read by everybody interested 
in Labour. 

LABOUR COMMITTEES APPOINTED 
BY CONGRESS GOVERNMENTS. 

In a preceding paragra])h we made a reference 
to ttui Committees of Inquiry ^'Y 

tiie (Governments of Bonibuy, the ITiitcd Pro- 
vinei's, Biliar and tlie Central IToviuces to 
examine the existing levels of w'ages and con- 
ditions of eiiijiloynient in the cotton textile 
iiidu.stry (in Bombay and in the Central Pro- 
viuct's) and in all industries {ivt Bihar and in the 
U.P.). The events leading up to the appoiiit- 
inont of these Commit tees, their terms of 
reference and tlie more importnnt of the reeom- 
mejidations made liy them hav»' ]>een given in 
some detail at pagi's 531 to 535 of the 1941-42 
Kdition of this ])ubliealion a ml it is not there- 
fore neet'ssary to reprmluet* tlie same liere. ^ye, 
however, give lielow a few salient facts regarding 
thc.se Coiiimittee.s for purposes of ready reference. 

77/e Bombay Te.rtile Labour Inquiry Com^ 
niittee : — Tliia ' Committee was tippointed in 
October 1 937. Chairman — Mr. Jairamdas Doulat- 
ram ; Members —Messrs. Vaikunth L. Mehta, 
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D. R. QadgU and S. A. Brelvi ; Associate 
Members — Sir Sorabjl Saklatvala and Mr. 
Sakarlul Balabhai representing employers and 
Messrs. Khandubhai K. Desai and H. A. Khed- 
glkar representing workers' interests ; Secretary 
— Mr. S. R. Ueshpande, M.n.E., Assistant Com- 
missioner of Labour. The Committee published 
an Interim Report In Folimary, 1938. This 
Report mainly recommended an immediate 
increase of about 12^ per cent, in the wages of ail 
cotton mill operatives in the Province of Bombay. 
Government published the Report with a 
Resolution stating that the Committee’s recom- 
meudattoua were entitled to the weiglit and 
authority of an award of a Court of Arbitration 
and as such should be accepted both by employers 
and labour. All cotton mills in the Province 
accordingly gave the recommended liu’rea.‘5ies 
In wages with eifect from February 1038. This 
increase has conic to be regarded as the “ Con- 
gress Inam The Coiniiiittee dispersed for 
some time after completing its Interim Report. 
Mr. Doulatram, the Chairman, fell ill and Mr. 
Deslipande, the Secretary, proceeded on leave. 
Government, thereupon, appointed the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice H. V- Divatla, Chairman and 
Mr. N. A. Meiirban, m.u.k., f.S.s., Secretary. 
The reconstituted ('ommittee commenced its 
work in Bombay in November 1938 and 
submitted its Final Report to Government in 
July 1940. This was published in June 1941. 
It is a document of over 500 pages containing 
485 conclusions and recommendations and is 
priced at Ks. 1-5-0 per copy. 

Cawnpore Labour Inquiry Committee : — 

Immediately after tiic advent of the Reforms, 
Ca^mpore was a storm centre of conilict between 
Capital and Labour, lii July 1937 industrial 
strife culminated in a complete stoppage of work | 
in almost all cotton textile mills in the City and | 
several units in many other indu.Htrie.s were also j 
affected. A settlement of the strife was reached i 
in August by virtue of one of the terms of wiiich | 
the Government of the United Provinces agreed j 
to appoint a Committee to examine and report 
on the conditions of life and work of labourers 
employed in factories in Cawnpore. Chairman — 
Sriyut Rajendra Prasad Sahel* ; Members— 
Mr. B. Shiva Kao and Professor S. K. Kudra. 
The Committee’s Report covering a wide field 
of subjects and including a host of recom- 
mendations closely following those made by the 
Bombay Committee was submitted to and 
published by the Governmeut of the United 
Provinces in April 1938. 

The Central Provinces Textile Labour Inquiry 
Committee : — The Government of the Central 
Provinces and Berar appointed a Comiiiittee 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. N. J. Houghton, 
I.O.s,, Financial Commissioner, in February 1938. 
to examine and report on the wages question 


of the workers in the cotton textile mlUi in the 
Province. Tlie terms of reference of this Com- 
mittee were, however, restricted to an examina- 
tion of the Interim Report of the Bombay 
Committee with a view to assessing the extent to 
which the recommendations contained In that 
Report could ho applied to mills in the Province, 
Members — Messrs. A. C. Sen Gupta, V. R. 
Kulapi)a, M.L.A., and C. C. Besai, i.e.s. ; Technical 
Advisers— Messrs. S. JI. Batllwalla and R. S. 
Ruikar. The Report of tliis Committee was 
published in May 1938. Its main recommenda- 
tion was tlie restoration, by the employers, 
of 60 per cent, of the wage cuts effected In the 
period 1933 to 1937. This was given effect to 
immediately by the employers and was accepted 
by the workers. 

The Bihar Labour Inquiry Committee : — TIuh 
C ommittee was appointed in March 1938 to 
inquire into the conditions of labour in Industry 
in the Province and to make reconimendations 
for their improvement. Chairman — Mr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad ; Deputy Chairman— Mr. K. II. 
Bakhale ; Members— Professors Abdul Bari ami 
S. K. Saran, Dr. R. K. Miikerjee, and Messrs. 
M. P. Gandhi, Jogut Naraln Lai, II. P. Chandra 
and G. M. Jiayman. This Committee’s Report 
which runs into nearly 300 pages and contain -i 
over 150 recommendations was submitted to 
Government in June 1940 and was published 
in August duiing the same year. 

With the exception of the Central l^rovinces 
and the Itiiiar Reports, the Report.^ of tlie tw(* 
otiier Committees dealt with above were siO*- 
mitted to Government after the resignation of t he 
Congress Goveriiiuents by whom they were 
appointed. The more important of the recom- 
mendatioiis made by these Committees cover a 
wide field of social legislation which can only be 
put through by popular Governments and whieh 
cannot be made the subject-matter of Governor’s 
Acts. All the Governments concerned have, 
however, taken administrative action in con 
ucxion with such of the recommendations a.-< 
could lie given effect to either by the issue of 
de|»artmental orders or by circulation to tiic 
interests concerned. Quite a number of tin- 
recommendations made l)y all these Committiei!- 
have iicen taken up for consideration by tht; 
Central (.iovernment in consultation with Con- 
ferences of I.abour Ministers witli a view to the 
liasslng of uniform Central legislation applicable 
to all IVovinces. The questions so far discussed 
and those on which action has been initiated will 
be dealt with under tlie heading of “ Conferences 
of Labour Ministers.” 

Wc shall deal with the more important matt er® 
whlcii have happened in the world q* Indiun 
Labour bliico the outbreak of the present War in 
the next ctiapter. 
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SECOND WORLD WAR-ITS EFFECTS AND 
REPERCUSSIONS. 


In the previous Chapter we referred to the 
effects wbi<'-h tiie World War of 1914-18 had on 
the growth and development of tlve laboiir 
])robiem in this country. That War found 
labour in India inarticulate, spasmodic and 
unorganised. 1 ho Factories Act of 1911 w'as 
practically the only picc.e of labour legislation 
on the Statute iJook, The “ strike ” as a method 
of seciu’ing the redress of grievances was prac- 
ti(rally unknown. Few countries in tlie worid 
roiild, within the short space of one generation 
fl9I9 to 1939), have shown the remarkable 
advance wiiieh was witnessed in India in 
the development of her labour legislation, in the 
i litter and tlie prolonged struggles that have 
Peon fought between her Capital and her labour 
:ind in the consolidation of the ranks of her 
l:ibour force. We have already given the 
milestones in that development in the previous 
i hapter. In tlds Chapter w^e review the princi- 
pal events that have occurred in the world of 
Indian Labour since the outbreak of the Second 
WUrld War in August 1939. 

linmedlately i>rior to the outl)reak of the 
Second World War* the main Indian industries— I 
especially the Textiles were beginning to feel 
tli(! effects of an onrushing slump. Stoek.s on the I 
hands of the inanufacturcr.s xvere aceumulating, 
night shifts were closing down and the Mill- 
owners’ Aasoe,iati<ins of liomljay and Ahmedabad 
were engaged in a nation-wide caTn})aigii to resort 
to (uganised short time working. Industrialists 
all over India were again considering w'uys and 
means of reducing costs of production. The 
outbreak of War, iiowever, stemmed the tide. 
There was a hig world wide demand for 
jute textiles iii consequence of the widespread 
use of sandbags for the protection of public and 
other Iniildings against the effects of aerial 
bombardment. Cotton textiles and especially 
cotton yarns were finding more expanded 
markets outside the country. Night shift 
working w'as again resorted to in an in- 
creasing measure. The engiiieering and allied 
trades wliose prosperity is closely linked up 
with that of tin; U^xtiles began to look up. 
'I'liere was a wide expansion in many other 
l..(liistrie.s con.sequent on Mic placing in India, by 
tiic Home Government, of large orders for w-ar 
8U])plie8. 

WJif'u Japan started rattling the sabre towards 
t.'u' end of 1940 and throughout tlie year 1941 it 
t'ceame evid(;nt that India would not only have 
t" be turned into the arsenal of the East in the 
Muie way as the United States of America had 
bciouie. ihe arsenal of the West but that slie 
wcnild also have to build uii an army of con- 
i sidt-ralde size of her own. The figure originally 
aimed at was an army of one million men. This 
army had to be clothed, fed and supplie«l with 
all Mks modern equipment of wair, lUmtral 
b'l'.'irtnumt of Supply was formed with tlie 
Onvernment of India and Frovineia! llranohes 
Were established. Huge orders for the supply 
et (loth and all kinds of other artiiles were 
placed with mills and factories. A nuiulier of 
large workahopa were commaudeered for the 


manufacture of .shells and ammunition, Sliip- 
hiilldlng yards and mammoth plants for the 
as.sembly of motor vehicles and aeroplanes were 
e.stabUshed. Night work became almost uni- 
versal and there wms a nation-wide exyiansion 
of employment. Here was the chance that 
Indian Laliour had been waiting for and Indian 
Labour bus taken it witli both hands. Indian 
Labour has been giving of its best in the all-out 
total war effort iuit it has made up its mind that 
Capital lias got to share its gains with it on equal 
terms and that it has got to lie given a fair cieal 
in war-time conditions. The Central and tlie 
rroviiieial government. s have realised this too. 
It has been necessary for Government to estab- 
lish huge training scliemcs for training large 
mimbers of iiieri in the skilled trades for purposes 
of both war production and for assembly work 
and repair in the theatres of w'ar. Machinery 
has iiad to lie devised to prevent dislocation of 
work caused throiigli disputes between masters 
and men and for tht?ir rapid settlement onco 
sucdi disputes have llarc'd up into strikes or 
lockouts. It has also been necessary to 
devise means for maintaining the morale of the 
workers and to kciq) them at work during 
]^eriods of emergency — at least in essential 
^c^vi(’es. Itecent dcvelopnieiits iia\e aimed at 
dealing with ])ost-war problems particularly 
tboso coniieeted with possible unemployment 
including the starting of Kmjiloymcnt Ex- 
changes. 

Wc gave the main outlines of the various 
measures adopted to deal with tiio varying 
.'Situations created as the War jtrogressed in this 
(.'hupter in the 1944-45 Edition of this publica- 
tion. \Ve are reproducing these .-e('tions bellow 
after having brought them up to date and w e 
are also giving brief outlines of the new' 
measures which have been adopted during the. 
year ending 3()th June 1945. At the end of the 
next Chapter w'e are giving as ^jomplete details 
as space will permit us to do wltli regard to the 
institution of the t’onference of Provincial Labour 
Ministers and its conversion into a permanent 
Tripartite l.abour Conference with a smaller 
.Standing Labour Committee. These Conferences 
and Committee have met on twe lve occasions 
since the lirst Labour Mini.sters' Conference was 
convened by the Government of India In 1940 
The Government of India Iiavo prepared a vast 
iminber of informative but contldeiitial memo- 
randa for the guidance of the members of these 
Conferences and Committee on widtdy varying 
subjects connected willi dcffV'ts in existing 
labour laws and the need for their improvement, 
on proposals for new labour leui.slatlon. on 
matters connected with Labour in India in War 
time and of t he additional measures necessary to 
deal with new' problems ;is tliey arise. The 
whole w'orld to-day is talking ol the reali.satuui of 
soid.al security as tlic lirst <»t the post-war ()bjecls 
to be acliieved when final Victor) comes. I luler 
the guidaiiee of the ilyiiamic personality of the 
pre.seut Labour Member of the Government of 
India-Dr. H. K. Ambedkar both the Central 
and the Provincial Goveiiiments in India have 
not been resting whikst the other Allied countries 
of the world have been inarching forward m 
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nompletin^j their phius tor post-war security for 
labour. The objects wliieli Dr. . Aiubedkar has 
been aiming at cannot t)e descvitaal better tlian 
in his own words wliich we take from tlie openint: 
speech which iie delivt'veil as (diairinan of the 
Second Tripartite (Jonferenee : 

“ Ever since the i>asis of social life was «;hant:ed 
from status to eontratd; insecurity of life has 
become a so(Mal ])roblem and its soluti<»n lias 
(X'ciipicd the thoujiilits of all those who believe 
in the betterment of human life. There ha.s 
been aii enormous enertiy spent in enuneiatin;: 
the rights of man ami the different sorts of 
freedom which must he: regarded as his inalien- 
able birth right . .All this of course is very good, 
very cheering. W hat 1 wisli t o say is tliat there 
will be very little security unless and until, to 
use the words of the Ke]iort of the Economic 
Group of the I’a(‘ific. Helations (\inference, these 
fights are translated into terms whi<h the 
common man can understand, namely: poaee. a 
house, adecpiate clothing, edvu’ation, good health, 
and above all the right to walk with dignity on 
the world’s great boulevards without the fear of a 
fall.” 

The quinquennium 1114(1-104.’'» has seen an 
expansion in Indian industries whiidi not even 
the most optiinistie of |>ersons would have e\er 
dreamt of as even possi]>ie before the War .started. 
To-day (July 1945) India and her workmen are 
prodmang commodities, articles and munitions 
of War whieh. five years ago. were the sjieeial 
prerogative of the highly industrialised countries 
of the West. There has occurred an unv*aralh‘Ied 
rise in ernplov imuit. Women have come into 
industry, eommeree and trade in increasing 
mimhers. There have been bitter struggles 
and disi»utes bei\veen employers and laixmr for 
bigger wages, for liiglier rates of dearue.ss 
allowances, for greater partieijiation in War jiro- 
flt.s. Tliese would be too numerou.s in eharaeter 
to deal with here. .Wany of these dis]mt:es were 
solved without actual stf>ppages of work by 
referring them to Courts of Inquiry and Hoards 
of CoucHiation created under the Trade Disputes 
Acts and to .Adjudicators appointed under Rule 
81 A of the liefenoe of India Rules. Quite a 
number were, how’eser, .solved only after latter 
and prolonged strikes. Among tlic mon' recent 
of these big strikes was that of the t:otton ndll 
M orkers in Nagpur and other text ile centres of tlu- 
('entral Provinces and Rerar who downed tools 
for nearly three Tiiontbs in connexion with tiicir 
main demands for a 4o per cent, increase in 
wages and for a Imuius equivalent to three 
months’ w'ages. The latter was secured before 
resumption of work. We regret want of .space 
will not permit us to deal even brielly with 
others. 

DEMANDS FOR DEARNESS 
ALLOWANCES. 

One of the earliest rei)ercu.ssions of the War 
was the panic it caused in the commodity markets 
in India. Prices of all food.stutfs and con- 
Bumable commodities shot up and, as far as 
Labour was concerned, the authorities were at^ 
once faced with two major problems of prime 
importance: (1) the di^vislng of measures to 
check proflte<Ting hy controlling prices ; and 
(2) the stalnlislng of the existing lovela of real 


wages by securing to the workers adequate 
dearness allowances to enable them to maintain 
the staiulanl of life which they had at the 
commeneoment of the War. With regard t.o 
prices, the tJovernment of India liad taken power 
under snh-rnle (2) of Knle 81 of the Defenee of 
India Rnlos both to make provision ” for con- 
trolling the prices at wiiieh articles or things of 
any description whatsoever may be sold ” and to 
(h'iegate these powers to Provincial (loverninents 
as well. Almost all Provinces appointed 
Controllers of Prices at Headquarters and 
emi>owt‘red Revenue Ofneers in charge of Districts 
to act as local contrrJlers in respect of the 
ureas within their jurisdiction. Advisory Hoards 
or Price Control Committees were set np to help 
these authorities. A eonsiderahle amount of 
good and elfective work was done w-hen these 
price control schemes w'ere, first initiated because 
the imme<llate prolJein then was to prevent the 
exidoitation of the bona jide consiimers at the 
hands of both the profiteers and the hoarders. 
Tlie great defect of the system, however, was 
tliat each local price controlling authority took 
independent action without any Provincial or 
Central co-ordination cf policy. As tlnic wore 
on, therefore, and the law’s of demand ami 
supply began to assert themsedves In relation 
to world markets and the difficulties of securing 
tonnage for both export and Import of con- 
sumable commodities, the work of effectively 
controlling prices began to grow’ more and mort' 
difficult. The original measures of control 
ranged over a wide Ih'ld of eoinrnoditics. Tin 
number of articles under control had, how’ever 
to be gradually reduced as different sets of 
economic forces i)egan to assert themselves in 
relation to ]>nrticular eominoditles. The w’ork 
of the Controllers of Prict’s beg.an to he miiinly 
confined ton close study of the diverse econonur 
factor. s that were in play with relation to parti( - 
ular articles and to the periodic issue of lists 
of fair price.s at which certain controllable 
commodiMcs could be sold. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the measHres adopted w’hen the Prl( es 
Control scheme was first launched w’as givcjt 
at pages to 59.7 of the 1941-42 Edition 
of this publication and it is not necessary to 
traverse the same purely historical backgrouiirt 
over .again here. Couserpu'ut , how’cvcr. on tlif 
I intn.dm t ion of rationing in Rornbay City w’illi 
effect from May 1944 and its extension to otl cr 
tow'iisand areas, mo^t l*rovin<‘ial (Jovernineids iji 
India have set u). large establi.slnnents to dm! 
with question.s connected with food supply. 
(•<>ntrol has been e.vtended over a wide Ibid e! 
commodities .and cverylhjiUg possible is laaii^ 
■done to keei) down jiriccs. 

A recent devclo]»inent has l.een the appoin! 
mciit, }>y the (lovia tmieiit of’ India, of Controll r 
fiencrals of Civil Supplies, i'hew Offl<t:.\ 
with fheir large staffs of Inspectors, contt<'l 
almost all iTtq.orttal manufactured articles 
itiany of whlcli c.'uuiot In* ]»ur< hased witlaoit 
sccuriii'i pj'nnits from the authorities concerned 
and all of which are sold at controlled prices. 

One of the ino.st vexed questions In Indian 
iiuhjijstry since the advamt of the second World 
War' has I.ecn the maintenama' of the workt i t(’ 
pre-war standard of life. During the earlitir 
stugt^s of ])riee control, prices varied within 
narrow' margins. The, ortielai <^ost of living iini' J 
for Rombuy City with prices in 1933-34 jis tb« 
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base stoofl at 105 for August, 106 for Septomber, 
108 for October, 109 for November and rose to 
113 for December lu the year 1939. The limit 
of variation in tlie inontldy index numbers in 
Uiis series during tlie wlioU; of tlie year 1940 was 
w'itlnn six points otdy ; 110 for Mareli and April 
and 115 for Dccaunber. Oiganised demands for 
dearness allowanees in Indiatj industry were first 
made in Jioml'ay in December 1939 and tiu'se 
111 aeafier spread to oMut centres. . Tlie demand 
made by eotton mill workers in the (dty of Itom- 
bay was r( ferred by the Oovernment of V.ontbay 
lo a IJoartl of ' 'omdliat ion apiiointed under the 
bombay Industrial Disjuites Act, 1938 presided 
over by Sir Sajlia Jlangnekar. Conciliation 
failed but the Millowners’ Assoeiation, Bombay, 
accepted tiie recommendations made by the 
board and sanci ioned tiie payment of a dearness 
allowance at a Hat rate, of two annas ])er day of 
attendance, with rctrospedive clbn-.t from 1st 
December 1039, to every w'orker wtiose earnings 
did not amount to more tlian Rs. 1.50 j>er month. 
Dearness allowamai at this rate was to be ])aid so 
long as the oilicial <‘ost of living index for Bombay 
City remained betaveeii tlie limits of 105 ami 123. 
It was re(;koncd that an allo\vanc(‘ at tliis rate, 
would compensate tlie vvorkiirs to the extent of 
an average of 7d.9 per cent of the aidiial rise in 
tlie cost of living so long as the offiinal iiid<;x 
vemained lietween these limits. Tlie demand for 
dearness allowance made by cotton mill werktTs 
in Alonodabad was also referred to comdliation. 
As in Bombay, conciliation failed also in Ahiiu da- 
bad but in the latter centre an agreeincnt was 
reached between the Ahniedabad Millowmers' 
Association and tlie Textih! iialxnir Association, 
Abmedabad. to refer t he dispute to the arbitra - , 
tion of the Industrial t'ourt, Bombay. Tlie 
industrial Court in it.s award on tliis dispute laid 
down a sliding scale of allowances varying with 
the lluctuaiions in tlie ofhi ial cost of living index 
tor Ahrnedaliad on the basis of a grant of 
an allowance mpiivaUmt to one-elevenths of 
hs. 3-8-0 per month for every rise of one point in 
the index, as compared with the llgure for August 
1939, in the montli two months prior to tlic one 
ior which the allowance is to bo paid. It was 
culculated that tliis would compensate the 
workers to extent of (i(5.67 per cent of the 
iicLiial rise in the cost of living at any partimdar 
date, A fiart of the halaiiee w'as to he made uj' 

I by opening cost jirice grain slioi)s. Tliis was tiie 
f tirst beginning in India of the payment of dear- 
ijess allowanees on a sliding scale litdvcd up with 
lluctuaiions in the cost of living index. 

Many employers in Bombay and clsewliero in 
India waited lo see as to wliat action tlic Miil- 
owiiers’ Assoeiation, Bombay, would adopt in 
the matter of granting deal ness allow’aiiees to 
*'ottou mill workers in tlie City of Bombay. As 
S'um as the Association declared its poiiey in the 
uiatter many employers in otlier iiulustries fell 
into line. A few em])loyers, however, had 
aloiady decided on granting certain raK's of 
allowances to tlieir w'orkers as early as in Novem- 
l'''r J939. Tlie rates of tliese earliest allowanees 
Here one to two annas lii the rupee of earning.s or 
a percentage of total earnings varying aeoordhig 
C income groups : tho.se w'orkers in tlie lowest 
il l ome groups getting a higher percentage and 
Duise in tlie higlier income groups getting a lower 
I 'rcontage. The most notable example of 
ixus method was the Employers* Association oi 


Northern India wliich divided tlie employees o.^ 
its member mills in tiie eotton textile and leather 
industries into seven wagr-: grouiis — under Its. 19 
per month, from Rs. 19 and under R,s. 25 and so 
on up to “ Rs. 75 and up to Rs. 150 ”. Bearness 
allowances ranging from two annas in the rupee of 
earnings for the low<?st and coming down to six 
pies in the rupee for the wage group Rs. 59 to 
Rs. 75 were granted in damiary 1940. The 
fiighcst wage group got nothing at that time. 
The Indian Jute Mills Association sanctioned tlie 
grant of a uniform increase of ten jier cent over 
pre-war w'ages to Die employees of all jute mills 
in Calcutta with elleet from Novenilier 1939. 

As far as railway employees are concerned, the 
Railway Board, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations made in the matter by the Ran 
(Jourt of inquiry and in coiisultation with the 
All-India Railwayinen’s Federation, divided low- 
paid railw\*iy servants into tliree groujis according 
to zones : the first zoiu! consisting of the cities 
of Calcutta and Bombay {including suburbs) ; 
tlie second zone consisting of towns having a 
population of more tlian 100.1)09 inhabitants 
a«a‘ording lo the census of 1941 ; and the tliird 
comprising all other areas. Varying upper 
limits of monthly earnings beyond wdiicli workers 
got no dearness allowance and varying rates of 
dearness ailowances were fixed for each zone. 
These have laxm varied from time to time. The 
present [>osition regarding the number of zones 
and tlic allowances paid will be given lower 
down. 

By about the middle of 1940 all organised 
employers and large labour-employing organiza- 
tions such as the Municiiialities.* Fort Trusts, 
Transport .ServhHJS, etc., had granted varying 
rates of dearness allowances to most of their 
employees. A ^'ery large number of the smaller 
ami the unorganised employers, however, lagged 
far bcliind in this matter. Tlie workers employed 
by sueli employers .secured tliese allowances 
tdther l>y going on strike or by taking the matter 
into coneiiiation wdtli the Ofheers of the ITo- 
vineial Labour Departments. Promineut among 
employers wlio per.si.steiiMy refused to grant any 
dc-arness allowances to iiieir worker.s for nearly 
two years after the eommenceiiient of the war 
! were the, cotton textile mills in Bast and West 
I Kliandesh. Notwitli.standiiig the fact tliai these 
eini»loyers gave no dearness allowances to any 
of tlieir worker.s they actually announced cuts 
in wage rales at tlie iieginning of the, year 1941, 
Tiie Covernmeiit of Ifoiiibay, l)y virtue of tlie, 
powers wliieii tliey had taken by an amendmenti 
of tlie Bombay Industrial Disputes Act for 
j reference of certain disputes to the compulsory 
arbitration of tlie Industrial Court, referred both 
the demand l>y tmtton mill w'orki’rs in Khandesh 
for dearness allowanee and the demand of cotton 
Millowners in KhandesJi for a cut in wages to the 
arliitratiou of the liulustrial Court. Tiie Court 
gave an award disallow ing any cut in w’ages and 
awanled dearne.ss ttilowances on a .sliding .scale 
varying with the clianges in tbe. cost of living 
index for Jalgaon to tlu' operatives in all tlie mills 
in tlu! area witli retrospective elleet for twenty 
months. 

Matters in connexion with tlie payment of 
dearness allowances to workers in Indian indus- 
tries may be considered to have reached a climax 
about the middle of tbe year 1941 when the 
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official coat of living index for working classes 
in Bombay City touched 122 for tho month of 
J line in that year. There was a marked tendency 
at that time for prices to rise still further and it 
appeared that the limit of lOa to 123 laid down 
by the Itangnekar Board of Conciliation for the 
payment by cot ton mills in Bombay of a fiat rate 
of dearness allowance of two annas for each day’s 
work would soon be passed. The Government 
of Bombay took up the question of tho revision 
of the rate of dearness allowance hitherto paid 
by the member mills of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, Bombay, with the .Association and, as a 
result of the discussions whiidi followed, the 
Association fixed a slldiiif; scialo of allowances 
varying witli lluctuations in the cost of living 
index between 124 and 143. The allowance wais 
to be at Its. 4-8-0 for 26 ivorking days rising by 
successive stages of four annas and three annas 
for each rise of one point in the index to Its. 9 
for 26 working days when the index stood at 143. 
The Government of Bombay issued a compre- 
hensive Press Note on the subject in August 1941 
in the course of Avhich they exjiresscd the fervent 
hope that employers in all other industries In 
Bombay would fall into line with the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, and pay dearness allow- 
ances to their workers ac-cordingly. Between 
August 1941 and the time we go to Press for this 
Edition (July lOiro tho Millowners' Association, 
Bombay, revised their sliding scale of dear- 
ness allowances on several o(;casion8, the last 
revision covering fluctuations in the index 
between 204 and 223 for which dearness allow- 
ances ranging from 23-8-0 to Its. 28 per month 
of 26 working days were payable. The. cost of 
living index for Bombay City for the month of 
April 1943, however, exceeded the limit of 223 
and stood at 225. The Millowners' Association 
decided not to issue any further extensions of 
its sliding scale but to announce the amount of 
dearness allowance payable as against the cost 
of living index for any particular month as soon 
as the official figure for the in<lcx for that month 
is available. In accordance with this decision 
the dearness allowance due for the month of 
May 1945, was announced at Bs. 28-1 l-O for 
26 working days. It would be of interest to 
mention that the highest peak in the dearness 
allowaucc.s paid to cotton mill workers 
in llombay C'ity was reached in September 1944, 
w'hen the index for the t;ost of living for that 
Cdty reached 250 against wdiich an amount of 
P^s. 34-6-0 for 26 working days was paid. Most 
large employers in the City of Bombay sindi as 
Geni'ral Motors (India) Ltd., Mcs.srs. Lever 
Brothers (India) Ltd., the Bombay Garage, 
the Soonderdas Saw Mills, Messrs. Godrej 
and Boyce Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and 
a host of others are paying dearness allowances 
to their workers on the basis of the sliding scale 
ot the Millowners’ Association, Bombay. As 
the result of adjudication proceedings in a 
recent dispute between the Bombay Electric 
Supply & Tramways ('o., Ltd., audits employees, 
the adjudicator (Mr. E. M. Nanavatty) aw'archuj 
the Bombay Millowners’ scale of dearness 
allowances to the employees of this company 
as well. A group of large engiii(H‘ring firms in 
Bombay such as Messrs. Kiebardson and Cruddas, 
the Mazgaou Dock of Messrs. Mackinnon 
Mackenzie & Co., Messrs. Alcock Ashdown & 
Co., Ltd., and a few others have laid down a 
sliding scale of dearness allowances based on 


an increase of one per cent., over earnings 
from existing basic rates of pay for every rise 
of two points in tho cost of living index for 
Bombay. 'The Silk and Art Silk Mills Associa- 
tion, the Bombay Gas Co., Ltd., has also adopted 
sliding scales of dearness allowances but the 
actual amounts x’aid are somewhat less than 
t ho.se adopted l>y tiic Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay. 

The highest rates of dearness allowances paid 
in India are those that obtained in cotton 
textile mills in Ahmodabad. In an earlier para- 
graph we have stated that in awarding an addi- 
tion of one elevenths of Ks. 3-8-0 for every rise 
of one point over tho figure of the official cost of 
living index for Ahmedabad for the month of 
August 1039, the Industrial Court intended that 
cotton mill workers In that centre should be 
conipensate<l to the extent of 66.67 per cent of 
the actual rise in the cost of living at any partic- 
ular date. Part of the balance was to be made 
up by opening a number of cost price grain shops. 
These were started but great difficulties were 
experienced in connexion with their running 
and the Scheme was abandoned with the consent 
of the Industrial Court. In view, however, of 
the continued improvement in the condition 
of the cotton textile industry in India, the 
.Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, siicccss- 
fully pressed a demand on the 'Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association in the middle of the year 
1941 for the uncompensated balance of 33.33 
per cent in the rise of the cost of living at 
Ahmedabad to be made good to the workers and 
the two Assoedations reached a further agreement 
on the 12th .August J941 hy virtue of which the 
dearnc.ss allowance for any i)articular month 
would be iTU'reased by 45 per cent with retro- 
spective effect from July 1941. This agreement 
w’as ratified by the Industruil Court in an aw'ard 
dated 15th S<*ptemher 1941. It is of interest to 
observe tliat on tlie basis of this agreement the 
dearness allowance for cotton mill workers in 
Ahmedabad for the month of O(d.obcr 1943, 
amounted to as much as Bs. 77-0-9 for eafdi 
individual worker. A petition filed by the 
Ahmedabad Mlllow’iier.s’ Association in the 
Industrial Court in Augu.st 1943 for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the (pianturn of dearness 
allowance payable to cotton mill workers in 
.Ahmedabad on the ground that the profit 
making capacity of the industry had been 
(amsiderably worsened dtiring the year 1943 
I was rejected by the (’ourt. The original award 
of the Industrial (’ourt was based on a sub- 
I mission entered into between the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association and the Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad. By virtue of one 
of th© articles of that submission, thC’ dearness 
allowances awarded by the Industrial (’ourt 
were to be paid up to the end of the European 
war involving England and for a period of 
three months therafter it prices continued to 
be affected by war conditions. With the 
unconditional surrender of Germany on the 
8th May 1945 the Ahmodabad Mlllow'iiers’ 
Association su.spended the payment of dearness 
allowances in all member mills. The Textile 
Labour Association, Ahmedabad, thereupon 
filed a petition in the Industrial Court, Bombay, 
praying for a continuation of tlie payment of 
the dearness allowances on the existing scales 
for a period of three months up to 8th August 
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1946. The Industrial Court made an order 
accordingly. The Association further served 
another notice on the Ahmodabad Millowners’ 
Association demanding a continuation of the 
payment of the existing scales of dearness 
allowances until such time as the Cost of Living 
index for Ahmodabad reached the pre-war 
figure of 7;{. jNo decision had been reached 
in this matter by the time wo went to Press. 

Indu.strlal workers in no centre in India outside 
Bombay and Ahmodabad are paid dearness 
allowances as high as those earned i)y cotton mill 
workers and others in these two centres. In the 
cotton mills in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
dearness allowances are ])aid on tiic basis of the 
recommendations made in tlio matter by the 
Mahalanobls and tlie Jayaratnam Committees 
according to which a uniform allowance of one 
pie per day attendance for every rise of one 
point in the three-inontiily moving average of 
the cost of living index for the (centre concerned 
is paid to ea(^h worker. The Indian Jute 
Mills Association, in addition to the allowance 
of ten per cent of earnings which it had sanctioned 
for jute mills workers in Calcutta and Howrah 
with effect from Novemb(?r 19J9 gave an 
additional Hat rate of Ils, 1-4-0 per week per liead 
with effect from Ist August 1942. This amenity 
allowance as it is called w'as later increased 
to Bs. 2 pel* head per week. In May, 194.'>, 
tlic dearness allow'ances paid by other large 
employers in (Calcutta were as follows : Indian 
Kngineering Association — Hat rate of Ils. 9-8-0 
l)er month ; Cahuitta Corporation Bs. 18 per 
month up to pay of Ils. 35 and Kh. 22 per month 
up to pay of Rs. 800 ; Caloiitta Electric Supply 
Corporation Ltd. — Ils. 14-8-0 jx^r month with 
food concession of Ils. 7-8-0 ; Calcutta Tram- 
ways Co., Ltd. — Rs. ]() per month with food 
concession of Ils. 10 : Bengal Telephones — 
Rs, 20 up to R.S. .85 w’ith food concession of 
Rs. 20 according to Gov(*rnmcnt rules , and the 

Oriental Gas Company Ltd. Rs. !«’ per month 

and food con'cssion of Rs. 9-8 0. Profit ing| 
by the experience gained by employers in Bom- 
bay and Ahmcdabad and with a view to check 
inflationary tendencies, the general practice 
adopted in Bengal for neutralising the effects of 
Increasing dearness in prices has been to ‘ freeze ' 
the dearness allowances granted in cash at the 
figures obtaining about August-Beptember 1942 
and to permit workers to obtain generous sup- 
plies of essential foodstuffs and necessaries of 
life at the pric.cs obtaining for these articles at the 
dates when the dearness allowances in cash were 
frozen. Industrial emidoyers in Bengal do not 
follow any fixed formula coupled up with 
fluctuations In the cost of living in determining 
the dearness allowances wliich they have decided 
to pay. 

A system of freezing has also been adopted 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works at .lamshedpur. 
The allowances granted with effect from Ist 
August 1940 through the mediation of a Boar<I 
of Conciliation were increased from 1st 0(!tober, 
1941. A furtlier hicrease was effected from 
let October, 1942. Increase in the cost of 
living after that date was offset by providing 
food grains to workers at rates current in the 
month ot October, 1942. The last revision in 
the scale of allowances was introduced from 
1st May 1943, the rates being fixed as follows ; 


Rs. 10 per month for those drawing less than 
Rs. 100 per month : Rs, 18 for those drawing 
between Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 and Rs. 16 for those 
getting between Rs. 200 and Rs. 30 per month. 
Rationing w'as introduced In Jam hedpur with 
effect from ?<)th Jniy 1944 Even with rationing 
the Company continues to bear the diiference 
between the controlled prices of grains and 
those ruling in Octolier 1942 under its compen- 
.satory food grains supply schern'?. 

As far a.s railway servants and employees in 
the industrial undertakings of tlie Central 
Government are concerned, the Government of 
India had fixed tlie following rates of dearness 
allowances with effect from 1st Marcli 1944 : 
(1) persons emiiloyed in the Cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta and ('lawnporo on jiay up to Rs. 260 
per month to get Ks. 10 jier month ; (2) 
persons employed in otlier towns containing 
over 260,000 iidiabitants on pay up to Rs. 200 
permontli to get Ils. 14 per nioiit li ; (3) persons 
employed in towns of over 50,000 inhabitants 
but not more than 250,000 inhabitants whose 
pay was not more than Rs, 175 per month to get 
Ils. 11 per month ; and (4) persons in all other 
plaeeswiio.se pay was not more than ils. 150 
per montli to get Rs. 9 per month. All 
workers getting more tlian the maximum limits 
specified for tlie different areas but less tiiaii 
Rs. 266, Rs. 214, Rs. 18() and Rs. 159 per month 
resiiectively would la* paid dearness allow'amtcs 
w’hicli would bring tlicir total emoluments up to 
tliese ainounts. Tliese rates were revised on 
two occasions since then : (1) 1-t July, 1944 ; 

and (2) in April 1945. The last revision was 
to take retrospective effect from 1st January, 
1945. All Government servants have been 
broadly divided into two main groups : (a) 

‘Railway employees’ • and (/.>)’ Others ’. ‘ Rail- 

way employees ’ have been grouped into tour 
Zones, “ X ”, ” A ”, ” B ” and ” C ”, These 
Zones correspond to the cities and towns 
described above. There is a further dcsline- 
tion between those having a pay of Ks. 40 per 
month and above and those getting below' Rs. 40 
per month. The rates in force in June 1945 
w'ere as follows : “ X” Areas— Rs. 20 and 
Rs. 19 iier montli respe«’.tively for those drawing 
Rs. 40 per montli and over and for those drawing 
under lie. 40 per montli or 17 J per cent, which- 
ever is greater ; ” A ” .\rea8 — ils. 19 and Rs. 17 
jier montli respectively or the percentage as 
for “X” Areas; ”B” Areas — Rs. 16 and 
Rs. 14 per month respectively or the percentage ; 
and ” C” Areas — 14 and R.s. 12 per montli 
respectively or the percentage, ' Others ’ 
have been grouped into three Zones ” A ”, “ B ” 
and ” C ” aocording to exiiensivenes.s in the 
cities, towns and areas concerned. The pay 
iiinits for Uiose earning Rs. 40 and over also 
vary. The rates in force in June 1945 for 
‘ Others ’ wlio include employees in Govern- 
ment industrial undertakings are ns follows , 
” A ” Areas — Rs. 20 per month for those whose 
pay is under Rs. 40 per month and Rs. 22 per 
month or 174 jier cent, of pay whichever may 
be* greater for those drawing over Rs. 40 up to 
Rs. 250 per month; “B” Areas — Rs. 16 and 
Rs. 18 per month respectively as for ” A ” 
Areas but with an upper pay limit of Rs. ‘200 ; 
and ** C ” Areas — Rs. 14 and Rs. 16 per month 
respectively as for ** A ” Areas but wltli an 
upiKU' pay limit e>f Rs. 150. 
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For the first time, the higher paid employees 
of Cioverninent were given a war allowance 
from 1st .Toly 1944. I’ersons drawing upto 
Rs, 1,000 f)er month, if married, got 10 per 
cent, of their pay snbjei;t to a minimum of 
.Rs. 50. Unmarried persons drawing ui> to 
Rs. 750 got 5 per cent, of pay subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 80. With cffeet from the 
Ist Jamiary, 1945, th(‘s«‘ allowances Mere 

increased to 17 J per cent, in tlie case of married 
persons drawing npto its. 1,500 per month and 
to 74 per cent, in the ease of single persons 
drawing upto Rs. 1,000, the minima in l)oth 
cases remaining t)ie same. In tin* ease of married 
persons drawdng above Hs. 1,500 and npto 
Rs. 2,000 per month a Hat allowance of Its. 208 
has been allont'd with marginal adjn.stment 
upto Rs. 2,208 , c'.;/., an officer drawing Ils. 2,150 
per month would get a war allow'aiice of Rs. 118 
per month. 

The Employers’ Association of Northern India 
which covers jute mills, textile, woollen and 
leather factories and other emi>loyers in Northern 
India has recently adopted scales of dearness 
alloM’aiice winch ilnetiiate Mith changes in the 
cost of living but v'hereas the Alinu'dahad. 
Bombay and the t'entral Provinces and Berar 
schemes vary the dllowam^es for every change 
of one point in the cost of living indexes for these 
centres, the scheme adopted by this Association 
keeps the allowances granted stationary for 
fluctuations within groups of 20 points. There 
is also another important dilferenee. The sliding 
scales M'hleh apply to cotton mil! workers in 
Ahmedabad, Jiomlnay and in the C. P. and Berar j 
give a uniform rate of dearnes.s allowance.s to 
all workers irrespective of their pay. The 
Northern India selieme varie.s the rates of allow- 
ances according to ineoim* groups in ditferent 
types of concerns. Tims, for lluctuations in the 
cofst of living index between 101 and 18U, jnte 
mill M'orkers getting under Rs. 14 per month, 
get an allowance of seven annas in tlie rui>ee of 
earnings ; the grouj> Rs, 14 hut under Rs. 18 gets 
six annas in the rupee ; Rs. 18 but under Rs. 24, 
five annas ; Rs. 24 but under Rs. 80, 4| anna.s ; 
J^s. 30 but under Rs. 75, four annas ; and Ks. 75 
and HI) to Rs. 150 gets three annas in the rupee 
of earnings. Workers in textile, woollcji and 
leather factories arc divided into seven categories 
as against six categories for jiile mill Morkers. 

Payment of dearness allowanee.s in industrial 
concerns in Indian States is based mainly on the 
principles followed in tlte mo.st adjacent large 
industrial towns in British India. Certain 
States, however, — notably Cwalior — entrusted 
the examination of the que.stion of th<‘ quantum 
of tl»e allowance which should la^ paid to Com- 
mittees specially appointed for tlie purpose. 
In the year 1942, 11.11. 'I'lie Maharaja Seindia 
of Gwalior appointed a Textile Lai>our Inquiry 
Commission comprising of officials and repre- 
sentatives of labour and Millowners in Gwalior 
State to find a suitable reply (or labour com- 
plaints and Millowmera’ ditfic.ulties. According 
to the reobnimendations of the Commission, 
which have been given retrospective effect 
from Ist October 1943, an equal amoiint of 
dearness allowances is to he i)aid to all workers 
irrespective of their wages. The amount of 
dearness allowance payable will he reckoned 
every three months by relating It to the 
average of the cost of living index numbers 


for Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sliolapur for the 
previous tliree mouths and by taking the 
average index rnimhers as the index miiuber 
for that month :nid the sul)ae(iuent two months. 
The amonid. of llie allowance would he arrived 
at by calculating it at the rate of annas three 
per unit of rise of the average number. Em- 
ployees w'ho, under existing arrangements, 
were getting an allowance in excess of the 
anioniit calculated at the Hat rate would con- 
tinue to draw the same higher rate of allowance 
and would be entitled to higher allowance only 
when the amount cahadated at the fiat rate 
excieeds their exi.st.ing allowance. 

Ihuirnesii AHoivanrr, Committee : — In pursu- 
ance of a decision ri^aelicd at t he Plenary Session 
of tlie TripartUti Labour Conference held {)n the 
7th February 1948, the Ilmrhlo Dr. B. K. 
Ainhodkar, Meml)er for Lal)oiir, as Chairman 
of tlie Conference, ap]>()inted a Committee to 
make recomnuMuiations on tlie general priiu‘i])les 
of fixing dearness alloMance to employei^s in 
industrial coneerns. 'J’lie Committee consisted 
of Dr. Sir Tijeodore Gregory, d.sc,. Economic 
Adviser to the Government of India as Cliairman, 
Mr. J. E. Pedicy, o.i.K., M.O., i.C.S., Lahonr 
Commissioner, United Provimtes. as Vice 
Chairman and six members, namely: Mr. F, R. 
Brislee, l.o.s., and Mr. D. V, Rege, i.o.s., Labour 
Commissioners. Madras and file C.P. and 
Iterar respectively ; Sir Shri Ram, New Delhi 
and Sir George Morton, t'alentta, repreBenting 
employers and Messrs, .lamnadas Mehta, 
Bond»ay and Mr. B. Mookerjee, Calcutta, repre- 
senting M’orkers. Tliis Committee suliniitted 
its rejKirt, Mdiieh is being treated as a confidential 
doeunient, to the llon’hle the Lahonr Meml>er 
<‘arly in tlie year 1044. The Report has lieen 
(•inflated to Provincial Governments and to 
important Federations of Employers’ Associa- 
tions and Trade Union.s for an expression of their 
vieMs. 

We have endeavoured to give a brief outline of 
all the more, important schemes of dearness 
allowances which Avere in operation for industrial 
workers in India as in May 1945. As Mill have 
been seen, there is little uniformity either in the 
inethovl adopted or in the amounts of allowances 
actually given in any two eentre.s of industry. 

There appear to he tu’o main schools of thought 
in this matter even outside industrialists. One 
Bcliool favours the cheap food policy : the other 
automatic iiuTeuses based on cost of living indices 
iiowever unreliable tlu;^' may he for the purpose. 
The latter category, as a rule, also favours 
paying the men snljstantial bonuses. In the 
circmnstances set out we regret our inability 
to give an}'^ more information on this subject. 

DEMAND FOR PARTICIPATION 
IN WAR PROFITS. 

During the period of the General Strike in 
cotton textile mills in the City of Bombay in 
1940, the Government of Bombay had enquired 
of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, whether 
it was willing to give an undertaking to Govern- 
ment that the Millowners would be prepared to 
give a war bonus to their workers if Increased 
profits were made by the industry as a result 
of war conditions, as soon as the extent of these 
profits had been determined. The Government 
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of Bombay were aware of the inereasinjii 
desire of textile workers to bo given an adequate 
share in th(j hnproved trading conditions of the 
industry resulting from tlie war and they, 
tiiereforc, took up the mutter again with ti\e 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, towards the 
end of the year 1941. As a result tliesc 
discussions, the Association decided that its 
Cotton Mill Moinbcrs in tlio City and Island of 
Bombay should grant to their workers a cash 
bonus equivalent to 12i per cent of, or two 
annas in the rujjee on, their actual earnings 
(exclusive of dearness allowances) for the period 
1st .Innuary to .‘ilst Dc'ccmbcr 1941. The 
(.overnmeud of l onibay issued a Press Note on 
tlic sulqect on thd l)cc(!mh(*r 1941. In accord- 
ance with the decision reached a large majority 
of cotton mill workers in Boml)jiy received a 
l)Onus equivalent to about six weeks’ pay in 
January 1942. For the year 1942, tlie Millowners' 
Association, Bom hay, in consultation with the 
Covermuent of Bomt)ay, decided to ]>ay to each 
f)ermanent worker a bonus equivalent to one- 
sixth of the total earnings accruing to him from 
ins basic rates of j>ay during the year in two equal 
iiistalmeuts on the 23rd January and on the 
2lHt MareJi 1943 subject to th(! proviso tliat the 
name of the work(T wais on tlie muster roll of the 
Mill concerned on tlie 31st December 1942 and on 
each of the dates when eacJi instalment of tlie 
bonus was paid. Sul)stitute or badli w'orkers. 
in addition to .satisfying tliese conditions, were 
required to have put in 75 days’ w’ork during the 
year J942 in order to earn tlio bonus. The Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, sanctioned similar 
bonuses for cotton luillworkers in Bombay for 
the years 1943 and 1944 and decided that all 
W'orkers who had been retrenclied during each 
year siiould also get the bom\a provided that 
they entered into agreernejits with their em- 
l'l()yer% regarding the terms of retrenchment. 
Tile Bombay (Jirni ^amgar Fniou (Bed Flag), 
early in the year 1944, sponsored u demand 
for a bonus ('(piivalent to tiiree months' 
w'ages to 1x5 payable in one lump sum without 
any conditions. It secured support from the 
W'orkers of nearly tiO mills in Boiul>ay lor this 
demand and a number of intimations in the 
matter were sent to the Labour Otlicer, Bombay. 
Meetings wore held in a large number of mills 
and a number of cases were raUen into concilia- 
lion but tlie Millowmers' Association refused to 
make any furtlier concessions in the matter. 

In August 1941. the Textile I.iabour Associa- 
tion, Ahmcdabad, put u]) a demand to the 
Ahinedabad Millow'ni5r.s’ Association for an 
increase of 25 per cent, in wages. After pro- 
longed and protracted negotiations and dis- 
cussions, the two parties agreed to refer the 
matter to the Imlustrial Court on tiie. basis of 
an agreed scttlcsment, according to W'hi«.*h 
the Association agreed to grant for the whole 
of the year 1941 a bonus ranging from Its. 2/4 
10 Rs. 10/8 per head for each month in 1941 to 
Jltfcrent categories of workers. In clfeet, cotton 
ti'xt.Uc workers in the City of Ahinedabad 
H5ceived a bonus e(iuivaleut to tliat secured by 
tiielr confreres in Bombay. Tlie award of the 
industrial Court in this matter has been repro- 
duced at pages 374 to 378 of the December] 

1941 Issue of the Labour Gazette. For tlie years 

1942 and 1943. the Ahinedabad Millow'iiers' 
Association decided to pay a bonus roughly 


equivalent to tw'o and a half months’ W'ages 
from basic rates of itay to all i>ermanent and 
suli.stitute workers cm])loyed in (\)tton Mills 
in Alimedaliad. The bonus for the year 1943 
wms, in adtlition, to be paid without any 
condition.?. 

As far as the bonus for the year 1944 was 
coueerneil. the Textil(5 T.abonr Association, 
Ahinedabad, .serve.d a. notie(5 of change under 
[ihe. Boiniiay J lulvistiial Disimtes Act, 1938', 
on the Ahmedabad Millowners’ As.sociation 
I demanding a fmrms equivalent to four months’ 
wages. J he matter w a.s taken into coiiciliatiou. 

I During th<* conciliation ]iroeeedings before the 
Chief Conciliator, f iie 'I’cxtile LaJ)onr As.sociation 
exprc.ssed its W'illingness to accept a bonus 
eipiivalcut to three months’ w’agcs but the 
.Millowmers would not agrt'e and the conciliation 
proceedings, tluuclbn*, failed. On Uie publi- 
cation of tlu^ CIii«*f (Conciliator’s report, the 
Textile Labour vlssociation served a notici* of a 
general slrike in (‘otton Mills in Ahmedabad 
on this issue. Tlie Covernnieiit of Bombay, 
tliereu])on. under tlie jiowers vestifd in tlumi 
under .section 49 A of the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act referred this dispute to the compul- 
sory arbitration ol llu* IndustriaK.'ourt, Bombay. 
One mill in Ahmedabad. aetiiig on beiialf of 
itself and other member mills ol the Ahmedabad 
Millowmers’ Assixiat ion. tiled an application in 
tlie Bonihay High Court praying for the st5tting 
aside of the Covernnieiit order on the ground 
tliat ' bonus ’ is not a part ol wages and is not 
an industrial matlm’ within tlie meaning of the 
Act. The Court dismissed the pet ition on the 
ground that tlie iiarties were outside its original 
Jurisdietion. 

Since the beginning of tlio year 1942, hundreds 
of dispute.? have arisen all over India in connexion 
with demands made by industrial w'orkers for 
the payment of war bonuses similar to those paid 
to cotton mill workers in Bomliay and Ahmeda- 
had. Lalxiiir Departments of the Provincial 
(lovcmmeiit iiavc been Inundated with requests 
for mediation in tlic matter. Anticipating 
trouble, many employers announced their 
Intention to pay such bonuses before demands 
for tliem were i)ut up to them by their workers. 
A number of otliers agreed to do so immediately 
on intervention in tlie matter by Government 
ConcHlators. In a large number of other cases 
where the employers were at first adamant on 
not conceding tills demand, the workers, in- 
sistent on equal treatment in tiie matter, resorted 
to direct action. In the vast majority of the 
cases where strike.? occurred on this issue, the 
employers were compelled to climb down and to 
pay the bonus asked for. In some cases where 
demands for a war bonus wxire linked up with 
several other demand.?, the dispute.? were 
referred by the rroviiicial Governments con- 
cerned to adjudication under Rule 81 A of the 
Defence of India Rules. Ko exact information is 
available with regard to the number ot concerns 
which have paid war bonuses but It may be safely 
asBerted that most of the leading firms or 
organisations in India have paid or sanctioned 
the payment, by their members, of a bonus 
equivalent to one to tw^o months' pay to their 
workers. It would be of interest, liowever, to 
mention that all Cotton Mills In the Central l^o- 
vlnces and Borar and in Indore State and the 
I majority of the mills alliliated to Wie 
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Employers’ Association of Northern India paid 
bonuses for the years 1943 and 1944 which 
were equivalent to 25 per cent, of the earnings of 
the workers during each year from basic rates of 
pay. 

CREATION OF NATIONAL SERVICE 
LABOUR TRIBUNALS. 

With the object of taking power to require 
industrial undertakings, including mines. In 
India to releAse technical personnel for employ* 
ment in factories under the Crown or declared 
to be engaged on w'ork of national imjiortanco, 
the Covenior-General promulgated the National 
Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance, 1940, 
on the 2Sth June 1940. This Ordinance was 
amended by three further Amending Ordinances 
Issued in September 1940, in January 1942 and 
In July 1943. The term ‘ technical personnel ’ 
Includes persons over the age of 17 and 
under tlu^ age of .50 years and employed in 
the capacities enumerated in the Schedule 
attached to the Ordinance. These are divided 
into three groups : (1) Managerial Staff ; (2) 
Supervisory Staff ; and (3) Skilled and Semi- 
skilled trades. The first includes Works Man- 
agers, aircraft pilots, and all kinds of Engineers ; 
the second, foremen, iu.spcctorv4, cliargemen 
and maistriea : whilst the third group includes 
almost all occupations in the engineering, 
electrical, wood and chemical trades ; photo- 
litho operators, proce.ss photographers, litho- 
graphers and litho-printcrs ; rope workers, 
riggers and slingers ; motormen and petrol 
mechanics ; and bricklayers and brick moulders. 
All ‘ technical personnel ' who are British Indian 
subjects or Asiatic immigrants from Malaya, 
Burma, Nepal and Portugue.se and French 
India and wlio arc over the age of 17 and nmler 
the ago of 50 are, under heavy penalties for 
default, liable, when called upon to do so, to 
undertake employment in the National Service. 

The Central Government has pow'er to declare 
any factory which is engaged in the production 
of munitions or other war supplies or in work 
which is likely to assist the efficient prosecution 
of the war to be a factory engaged on work of 
national importance and on the declaration of a 
factory as such it becomes a “ notified factory.” 

The Ordinance gives powers to the (Central 
Government to constitute for such area.s and in 
such places as it thinks fit National Service 
Labour TribunaJ.s to exercise such functions as 
have been assigned to them by the Ordinance. 
Each Tribunal is to consist of a Chairiiian and 
not less than two other members all of whom 
must be servants of the thrown ; it has the right 
to associate with itself in its deliberations such 
other persons as it thinks fit. Every * notified 
factory ’ has the right to apply to a Tribunal 
or to the Central Government for technical 
personnel. An important function of a Tribunal 
la, therefore, to find the necessary personnel 
for such notified factory. With this object in | 
view, National Service Labour Tribunals have : 
been given power to ascertain particulars of the ' 
technical personnel employed in all industrial 
undertakings, the suitability of such personnel 
for employment in national service and the 
capacity of the undertaking to release such 
personnel or any part thereof tat such employ* 
ment. In order to enable the Tribunals to dis* 
charge these functioiu they have been given 


all the powers of Civil Courts for enforcing the 
attendance of witnesses, production of docu- 
ments, recording of evidence on oath, etc., and 
also wide powers of inspection and the carrying 
out of trade tests. The Tribunals can call 
upon the management of any industrial under- 
taking to release such teclmi(^al personnel as it 
may specify, direct any person listed as ‘ techni- 
cal personnel ’ to undertake employment in the 
national service within its jurisdiction or In any 
factory or technical posts under the Crown in 
any part of British India, direct such persons to 
submit themselves to tests of their technical 
skill and they can lay down the terms of service 
of such persons subject to such conditions as 
may be prescribed. Such persons cannot leave 
or he discharged from their employment without 
the previous ]>ermlssion in writing of the Tribunal 
in whose jurisdiction they are working. Corres- 
[foruliiigly, no employer in any industrial under- 
taking can discharge or dismiss any person so 
c-lassilled without previously obtaining the 
permission in writing of the Tribunal except in 
cases of medical unfitness, gross insubordination, 
liabitu.il absenc.e from work, serious miscon- 
duct or adverse police report. In such cases, 
however, the employer has to give notice to the 
Tribunal within 24 hour.s of the discharge or 
dismissal. This amendment, enacted in July 
1943, makes an important departure from the 
pnwious provisions of the Ordinance and places 
both the employers and tcchnlcAl personnel on 
an equal footing. Before the amendment, while 
technical personnel had to obtain the previous 
permission in writing of the Tribunal for leaving 
his employment, an industrial undertaking could 
discharge or dismiss any technical personnel 
by giving 15 days' notice of such intention to the 
Tribunal. 

Once a notified factory applies to a Tribunal or 
to the Central Government for technical per- 
sonnel it is obligatory for such concern to take 
into employment such personnel as may be sent 
to it and on such terms aud conditious as the 
Tribunal or the Central Government may direct. 
Appeals against the decisions of a Tribunal lie 
with the Central Government. 

No person employed in any industrial estab- 
lishment which is either a notified factory or a 
factory which has sought the protection of the 
National Service Labour Tribunal against the 
exodus of technical personnel under Section 13 of 
the Ordinance who Is classified under one of the 
(aipaclties included in the Schedule annexed to the 
Ordinance can leave his employment unless 
he has previously obtained the pennisaion in 
writing of the Tribunal. Correspondingly, 
no empioj or in any industrial undertaking can 
discharge, dismiss or release any person 
classified unless he has given 15 days’ notice 
of such intention to the Tribunal, 

Whereas a Tribunal can control the engage 
ment of technical personnel by industrial under' 
takings in such manner as it thinks fit, the 
Government of India alone has the power tc 
transfer technical personnel from one notified 
factory to another. Similarly, no technical 
personnel employed in a training establishment 
or in a technical post under the Crown can be 
discharged from or leave his employment unlest^ 
the head of the establishment concerned hat^ 
prevlouslykObtalned the permission in writing 
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Of the Central Government. All employers in 
non-notifled factories are compelled to rein- 
state men who may be returned to their original 
posts on the same terms as obtained when their 
services were llrst requisitioned but these may 
be modified or compensation given on and after 
appeal to a Tribunal. 

Penalties of imi)risonment up to six months 
and a fine up to Ks. 1,000 are provided for 
infringements of the Ordinance. 

EfK^h Tribunal has attached to it a local 
Advisory Committee consisting of representa- 
tivcvS of employers and labour. The Chairman 
of the Tribunal is the Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee. Tlic Comniitte<; is purely advisory 
aiul advises the Tribunal on matters f»t general 
policy aff(‘cting employers and labour and 
arising out of the administration of the 
Ordinance. 

The names of the Chairmen of and the 
addresses of the offices of the. ten National 
Service Labour Tribunals which liave been so 
far constituted In the various Provinces in India 
are as follows ; — 

1. Bengal: A .Ilqghes, o.b.K., i.n.s., Dewar 

House, 13, Haro Street, Calcutta. | 

2. Bombay; I). K. Pradhan, i.e.s., Hasan 

Chambers, Paisee Bazar Street, 
Bombay. 

3. Madras; V. Ilamakrishna, i.e.S., Office of 

the Labour Commissioner, 
Madras. 

4 . United Provinces (also for Delhi and Ajmer- 

Merwara) : E, .-V limed Sliah, 
M.A., n.Litt. (Oxon.), M.t.c., 
Office of the Labour Commis- 
sioner, CawM flare. 

6. Punjab (also for the North West Frontier 

Province): Khan Bahadur 

Malik Noor Mohammad Khan, 
M.A., LT..H.. Office of the Punjab 
and N. \V. F. Province Joint 
Public Service Commission. 

C. Sind (also for Baluchistan) : A. P. Lc 
Mesnrier, l.C'.s., Office of the 
Commissioner of Labour, Sind 
Secretariat, Karachi. 

7. Central Provinces and Berar : Sardar 

Bahadur Ishar 8ingh, Labour 
Commissioner, C, P. and Berar, 
Civil Secretariat Building, 
Nagpur. 

6. Bihar and Orissa : S. B. Bose, l.o.s.. Office 
of the Labour Commissioner, 
Bihar, Patna. 

it Assam : A. S. Jlamchandran Pillai, B.A,, 
Office of tlio Controller of 
Emigrant Labour, Shillong. 

10. Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara : .Lt.-Cob the 
Kev. J. E. Oliattcrjee, M.A., 
D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Agra 
University, Delhi. 

Several Conferences of Chairmen of National 
Service Labour Tribunals have been held at New 
Delhi witli a view to pool experience and decide 
on the methods likely to lead to greater efficiency 
and utility of the Tribunals. It would be of 
interest to mention that after the second of 
these Conferences held in November, 1941, 
the appointments of the Chairmen of the Bengal, 
the Bombay and the Madras Tribunals have been 
converted into full time jobs. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHEME. 

About the end of the year 1940, the Govern- 
ment of India Instituted a Tectiiiical Training 
Scheme designed to provide for the intensive 
training of a large number of skilled tradesmen 
required for the technical branches of tlic 
Defence Servic.es and for ordnance and munitions 
factories. When the scheme was first initiated 
the number of*i)orsons to be trained was fixed 
at 15,000. This was increased to 44,600. The 
scheme covers not only special technical institu- 
tions which liave been exi)ressly opened for this 
purpose but also a large number of existing 
factories and workslioi)S. The total number of 
training centres in India as at 30th April, 194.5, 
was 163 of wliicb 30 were in Madras, 2.5 in 
Bengal, 14 in the Province of Bombay and 23 
in Indian States. The actual number of 
trainees at all these centres at that date was 
21,266 out of a possible capacity of 30,096 seats. 
The total number of trainees who had passed out 
of the various training centres since the scheme 
was flr.st started up to 30th April, 1945, was 
80,352. I’hese were di.sposed of as follows : 
Indian Army, 69,592 ; BoyaJ Indian Navy, 6,100 ; 
Indian Air Force. 1,940; Ordnance Factories, 
4.125; tdvil Industry, 3,890; and Civil Pioneer 
Force, 195. 

The qualifications required of candidates are 
that they must be between the ages of 17 and 
80, they must conform to certain standards of 
height and physical fitness and, as a general 
rule, tliey must bo literate. The extent of the 
knowledge of English required varies according 
to the trades for wiiich they desire to be trained. 
Tiie maximum duration of training is one year 
but trainees are passed out as soon as they are 
able to puss the tests laid down by Government. 
Candidute.s for technical training are ordinarily 
selected by the National Service Labour Tri- 
bunals and Selection Committees appointed for 
each District, to whom application has to be made. 
Selected candidates receive T, A. from home to 
the centres to which they are posted and also 
i from the centres to places of employment if they 
are ‘ placed ' on the conclusion of the training. 
Placement is not guaranteed. Every selected 
candidate has to enter into an undertaking to 
accept any emf)!oyinent that may he otiered 
to him under the Crown either in India or 
overseas, and the parent or guardian of such 
person has to enter into an agreement with 
Government to refund all expenses incurred on 
his training in the event of his failing to carry 
out the undertaking. 

Not only is training in ail centres given free 
of charge, but during their training all candidates 
receive generous stipends whieh vary according 
as to wliether they are matriculates or not and 
which are varied from time to time according to 
dearness plus free medical treatment. All 
trainees are entitled to the benclits provided 
under the Workmen's ('ompensation Acts. On 
selection, a trainee is posted to a Civil or a Civ.- 
Mil. (Civil-Military) Centre. After a period of 
two months trainees in a Civil Centro as are 
willing to enrol in the Defence Services are 
enrolled and transferred to a Civ. -Mil. Centre 
where he remains until ho passes certain trade 
tests. He is then drafted into one of the services 
on a minimum salary which varies. All drafted 
men arc entitled to free board and lodging, 
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clotliliig and modical utteiidance. Alen sent 
overseas are entitled ro an expatriation allowance 
and baita if authorised. Promotions depend on 
otticiency. A sehenn' has rc'cently l>een adopte<l 
to enable technical jiorsonnel directed to take up 
employment in the national service at distant 
l>laces to visit their honu's once a year at < loA'ern- 
inent cost. Persons wlio have* eompleted 12 
months’ national service who have not taken 
their families to place of work,' who are IhOi 
miles or more from tiieir homes and who are in 
receipt of ])ay not exceeding' Hs. 200 jier month 
are allowed actual rail fart' and or (“harues of 
road journey from i)Iace of work to home 
and back. 

At the earlier stajjes of tlie s<dieme eUiei- 
cney was, to some extent, saerilieeil to 
speed. Keeent policy has Icmded towards eon- 
centratiori on the iminoxenicnt of trainifiu and 
the production of a better article in somewhat 
smaller numbers. Ke^ular tra<le lesiinsx panels 
have now been formed at nio.st lieadqn.irter 
centres. With a view to improving the train- 
inn; standard.s of instruetors. «dasses for ins- 
tructors have also lieen started in all trainintx 
centres. Hindustani is ladnu lanttht with the 
object to universalise trainiiar in this lantiuayn' 
throughout the country. Kecruitjuent of a better 
type of trainee i.s being eJtected by reijiiiring 
candidates seeking admission to training rent res' 
to pass intelligenee tests on the lines of tlie 
psytdiology tests given in other countries. A 
ineasun^ adopted to improve the physie.-d 
.standard of the traim!cs is to give shark t*il at 
the rate of tuo teaspoonfuls a day to under- 
developed men. A total ipjantity of 
lbs. of this oil was lauight from “.lie (iovernment 
of -Madras for this imrfmse. In order to <'nable 
trainees wlio have not. passed tlu; jueserilK'd 
trade tests tpialifying for industrial em]>loyment 
at the date of eonclusion (d hostilities, the! 
Government- of India have* deeided to eontinue 
their technical training scheme on a diminishing 
basis for a period of 18 months after the War. 
Tr,iinees will continue to reeeive free instruetiou 
and the usual stipemls and 4‘oneessiouH. A 
New Instrunieijt Mechanics draining fentre 
was started at llinilupur mar IJajigalorc with 
275 seat.s in the year I ',44 for training boy.s in 
the inanufaetnre of precision tools wlii<h at 
one time was coiisid*‘red iinsijital»U‘ for India. 
The trade is open to young men wlio have 
reached Matri<‘ulation Standard and are between 
the ages of 17^ and ‘to. They are trained 
under the guidance of a Ih it i.'^h expert . Traim'cs 
get a selioliirship of Its. albf-d })er month with 
free food, lodging and clothes. 

The Tee,hni<al 'I'raining Scheme lias demon- 
strated that, with inten.'.ivu training seini- 
flkilled men can be traincMl for all industries 
and that the standard of sneh men. afti.T from 
six to eight months’ training, is at least up to, 
if not above, the standard reached under ordinary 
peace time apprcuticeshij) schemes of two to 
three years’ duration. Tlie tiovernment of 
India felt that if the training imparted under the 
Technical Training Sclieme is snpiilemeiited by 
further ‘biassed’ training, the final product woidd 
be more ac<;eptal»le to einjiloyers. With a. view 
to adjust tlie- sidieme to the wartime needs of 
civil industry tliey decided to set up an Advisory 
Committee whose functions are (1) to review the 
existing metiiods and syllabuses of training 


umlcr the Selienu; and to advise how' it should 
be. adjusted to meet the present day needs of 
industry ; and (2) to advise Government as to 
how’ Govt, trainees may be utilised for dilution 
and upgrading so tliat skilled and highly skilled 
men can be released for more important jolia 
wdiieb the less skilled men are unable to jierform. 
’I'w'o new' junctions were allotted to this Advisory 
(’oimnittee early in ila; year 114.5 : (1) to And 

tunploynumt for trainees who w'ill be diseharged 
from the army when the w’ar is over and for 
tho.se wlio will l)e completing the pre.scribed 
<*oiirseH of training : ami (2) t o revise llio seheiivo 
of teehniital training as a part of tiie post-w'ar 
|)lan of iiidii.strial recon.strnction w'it h a vi(>w to 
mak<‘ it servt' fully and <-ompletely the pia'seiit 
day needs of civil industry. This t’onimittee 
<‘onsist.s of six n'prosentatives of juivate 
enginetM-ing em])l()yers, tw'o of Labour, one 
rei)res(Mit.ative (‘ach of the Haihvay Hoard, 
tli<f Ortlnanee factories and the ship-bnilding 
industry and two senior Chairmen of the 
National Services Labour 'fribunal. Tlie Addl. 
Seeretary in th*‘ Labour l)ef)artmenf- is the Chair- 
man arul tlie Director of 'rraining, l>e]>ait meut 
of I-abour, is tl»e Yici'-t’hairman of the Gom- 
mittci'. .At a n*cent; meeting of tliis Gommittee 
h«*ld in Homliay in l'’el»niary, 114 5, it was tleiided 
to start a training sclu'inc dcsigiu’d to train 
craftsmen for the post-war needs of civil indus- 
try in Imlia and to aim at a national sy.sicun 
of training including a Natiimal Gcrtitieate of 
Graft.smansliip oti the <>()nn)let ion of training. 

The immense pos.sibilities which the 'rechnical 
Training lScIk'hic holds for Inditin youth ami the 
imlustrialisation of the country after the War 
have not. yc't been realised in India. Skilled 
workers an; at any time an asset of great value 
to a nation ami it is gem'raliy admitted that 
one of the most .serious setba(“ks to the develop- 
inent of Indian imlu.strie.s in the yiasl lias been 
tin.! absence, of trained workers. With tlie, out- 
break of War and the- vital importauee which 
ine»lianisalion <pili;kly assumed, the. number of 
.'ikilb’d workers wliieh a nation or a group of 
[ nations can iirodue.e has borome the key to 
victory or defeat. Skilled workers are required 
not only for the prodm tion of tanks, guns and 
mnnition.s but also for tiieir luairitcmanee and 
rei»air in the field. It is to meet this neetl and 
also to build up an army of skilled w'orkers 
which after tlie war w'ill enable Imlia to compete 
on e(iual terms with otlier highly imlnstrialised 
4'ountries tb.‘it the Ti'chnical 'I'raining Scheme 
of the Government of India lias been devised. 

it would be of inten st to obsi rvi' that with 
a view to secure an adeiiuate .siqiply of teclmii'al 
personnel to mei t the demands of tlie adminis- 
trative services and industrial development in 
the country in the post-war ]»eriod. tlie Govern- 
iTient of India have a|)poiiited a Special Com- 
mittee with N. K. Sarkar as Chairman to consi- 
der the ipicstion of the estabitshment of a high 
grade technological institute in India tiossibly 
on the lines of the M.'L.'r. to provide advanced 
instruetiou and training in technology. 

THE BEVIN TRAINING SCHEME, 

In November, 1040, Mr. Ernest Jievin, the 
Hrit.ish Minister of Laltour, made a statement 
in the House of Commons regarding a scheme 
which tie proposed to put into effect for training 
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Indian workers iti factories and w-orkshoj)S in 
England, The object of the scheme was to 
accelerate munitions productioii in India and, 
at the same time, to inculcate in the. men an 
apxireciation of Eritish methtxls of industrial 
co-operatiyn between emxiloyers and w’orkers 
and the vahn of sound trade union principleK, 
Details oi the propos(xl sclieme were i)Uhlished 
by the G(tveriimcnt of India in December 1940. 

Candidates for the scheme are chosen 
from the working classes, preferably from 
among men vf tlie Engineering trades, e.ff., 
litters, turners, millers and grinders drawing 
wages of Its. 4(» to Hs. 00 jau- montlj. Candidates 
must have had tliree years’ (^x])erii'nce of factory 
work and have given itromisir of intelligence .and 
adaptahilily. i'la'y might he married or single 
imt they shoidd be young and not below' th(‘ age 
of 18, healthy, mt.dligent, able to read, WMite and 
do siin|»le ealetilatiojus ami possess niaimai 
dexttully and some knowledge of ,^Englisli. 
l*r(‘ferenee is to be giv('n to ]>ersons wdio are 
likely to be adaptable to conditions in England 
and esxiecially to tlu)s(> wl>o are prepare<l to 
mix and ar(‘ least iilo'ly t(» raise dittieulties ov(‘r 
food whieh is (Ui tlu' lai'jlisii style and not on a 
(•aste or eommima! basis, in Angn.st, 1944, 
tlie (i!ov(>rnmcid. of India relaxed the condition 
of three years workshop experience and gave 
eligibility for inelusion in the .Scheme also tu 
men trained under tin; Tix-hnieal Training 
Seherne. Evtuy hatch (<» be sent to England 
would include in ex-lraiiwes provided they liad 
passed tlie presiTihed tradi* test and had ae<|nired { 
at least one year's praetieal workslioi* exj>eii-| 
enee in a factory engaged on wank eonni'eled 
with th(! vv.ar. Of these 1.^) ex-traiiuM-s. 10 
would be fr<.*m Ordiianee Eaelories and a from 
«ivil imlustry. The seb'Ction of candidates is 
made by the National Serviei’ laibour Tribunals. 
All selected candidates have to produee eerti- 
tieates of rec'-nl vaeeinution and |»as.s strict 
metlieal tests ]iart iciilarly to slnov that (hey 
are free from any kind oi' tubeja ular trouble. 

The <;ours(?s of training cover engineering 
occujiations nminly, e.t/., fitting and machine 
oinMating and ordinarily last tor nine months 
tor air< raft trainees and eight months tor others, 
for the tirst. two rm.mths the trainees work 
at a ajjeeial training centre at Letchworth wlierc 
they rt'ceive. elementary training and instruction 
in English and get time to become aeelima(i/,ed. 
'fliey arc tla n placed in groups with seleet«‘»l 
employers in faelories Nvlieve t hey receive training 
si(h' by side with Briti'^h workmen. I’or the lirst 
mouMi alter the arrival »>! a bat eh of tandidates in 
England, tliey are aevomiuodated in a hostel 
run on English lines under a ean-fully selected 
manager after which they are lodged with selected 
British families. 

All selected candidates receive travelling 
allow'ances (inter class fares plus Re. 1 jicr day 
for suhsistenee allowance) to j>ort of embarkation 
:uid from jiort of ilisembarkation on ri'turn, 
free return passage and food on the journey 
to and from the Unitt'd Kingiioin, a suhsistenee! 
allowance of Rs, MO jxr month for the whole 
period of journey from home to England and back 
Vo home, the necessary warm oiittit in Imlia 
plus an allowance in the Duited Kingdom 
for the purchase of suitable clothing. The 
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allow’anccs in England are; (a) during prelimin- 
ary training — froo boarding and lodging in a 
special liostel plus poc.ket money at tlic rate of 
11^ shillings per week; (/y) during subsequent 
training wages at 64 shillings a week out of which 
he is required to pay Ml shillings jier w'cek for his 
board and lodging. In addition to the above, a 
.separation allowance of Its. 44 i)er month is 
paid in India to the fanply of a married man. 

On their return to India, the services of the 
trainees are at the disimsal of the National 
Service l.abour Tribunals originally concerned 
w'ith tho'ir selection and these Tribunals 
decide how best their services can be utilised, 
but no guarantee of employment is given. A 
settling allowance of Rs. 40 i.s i»nid to each trainee 
on his return to J ndia after training to enable him 
to settle dowu. 

Dy tlie end of May 194.'>. thirteen Itatches had 
been selected and sent to the l/nited Kingdom. 
Of these, six liatches were of ao men cacli, one 
of 54, one. of 55, one of 73, one of 74, 
one of 75, one of 78, and one of 
79 m«;n. Among tlie 788 candidates so far 
selected, J.M9 were from Madras, 161 from 
Bombay. 192 from Bengal. 98 from the 
I niteil lTovinc(!s. 89 from liihar and Orissa, 
19 from Delhi, 4 3 from the Central Provinces 
and Berar, 29 from .SimI and 14 from Assam. 
Coinmeiieliig from l9i:> the sfhi'ine has been 
extended to Indian States as well. It is of 
Interest to mention that Their ^lajesties the King 
and the (jueen paid two visits to Jadchworth, the 
Ifritish ( iovmrimerit Training Centre at whieh the 
Bevin Boys are trained and that Their Majesties 
s]>oke to all the Indian trainee, s who were tliere 
at, the time. By the tini(> we went to Press 
eleven batches comprising 643 trainees in all 
liad nduiiu'd to India. It is a remarkable fact 
that tlu'ie has not been a single mishap in .send- 
ing and brirming t lu'se boys to and from Knuland 
‘ by sea and that all Mie boys hav(‘ gone and come 
back safely. On return, the trainees are trade 
test(‘d Ity a special Board of ICxaminers aiipointed 
by the (b.Acriimem c»l India and if found suit- 
able are posted as .Supers isors in Ordnance 
fa<'t(.*rics or a.s Instructors at the Technical 
Training Cfiitres on salaries whieh are about 
doolde (.r more than what they were getting 
before they left India. 

It is computed that there has been an 
averaue im rease of 227 per cent, in tlie earn- 
inas of Bevin lUos who have returned to Imliii 
after completing I heir traiuing in the I’nited 
Kingdtnn. Four whose previou.s salaries were 
between Rs. 40 and Its. 70 i)er inontii are now 
(’ommis-ioned Ollieers in the Corps of Indian 
I'lngincers at a starting salary t»f Bs. 445 jier 
month. A Utter from Punjab who used to 
I earn Rs. 7o tier month is now an .Asst. Inspecting 
OtKeer in the imliaii Stores Dejiartinent on 
Rs. 350 xier month. More than 160 men are 
holding supervisoiy jt.b'^ on salarits ranging 
from lis. 75 to Rs. per mouth. Dne Bevin 
trainee has secured an appoint iiu'fTt as a gtmeral 
foreman with a Buiuliay lirm on a salary of 
Rs. l.ouo per mouth. The returned Revin 
Boys are not tmly juoviding a nucleus of skilled 
workers who arc furthering the war cffiirt but 
who are also liclpiiig the industrial progresa- 
of India. 
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MAINTENANCE OF ESSENTIAL 
SERVICES. 

As a conseqiionco of the entry of Japan into 
the War, the danpjer hart arisen of j>ersoiis in 
India abanrtomnp their employment or leaving 
certain arcus. If this fear were to materialise 
It would be iini)Ossible to maintain certain 
services essential for the public safety, tlie 
inalntennnee of public order, the efficient prose- 
cution of the war or the maintenance of snppUc,s 
or services necessary for the life of the com- 
munity. In order to avoid .smdi a danger, the 
(lovcrnor Oeneral, in exerc ise of the x>ovvors 
conferred on him by Section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of Indi.a Act, lh35, promulgated an Ordin- 
ance called the. Essential Sei viees (Maiiiteiiance) 
Ordinauee, 1941. This Ordinance applies to all 
emi)loynient under the Crown and to any 
employment or class of employment which the 
Central or a I*rovincial Government declares to 
be an employmeut for the ijurposes of the 
Ordinanee. When once any employment in any 
piirticular area has been “ declared ”, no ])erson 
engaged in that employment is tujrmitted to 
dejiart outside of that area. Any pi'rsou in an 
employment which has been ” (leclarcd ” who 
disobeys any lawful order given to him in the 
course of such employment, or without reason- 
able excuse abandons such employment or absents 
himself from work, or departs from any area 
specified in the declaration without the consent 
of the authority making that order, and any 
emidoyer of a person engaged in an employmerit 
which has been ” declared ” who, without 
reasonable cause, discontinues the employment 
of such person or by closing an establishment in 
which such person Is engaged, causes the dis- 
continuance of his employment is guilty of an 
offence under the Ordinance. Penalties for 
Infringement are imprisonment up to one year 
with additional liability to a fine. Courts c;in 
only take cognizance of ollencea under this 
Ordinance ui)on receipt of coruplainCs made in 
writing by a person authorised in this behalf 
by the Central or a l^roviiieial Government. 
Both the Central Government and the Pro- 
vincial Governments with the previous sanction 
of the (Central Government have the jjower to 
make, rules regulating or emi»owcring a .specified 
authority to regulate the wages and other 
conditions of employment of ]>ersons in an 
employment which has been “ declared ” by this 
Ordinance. When any direction rcgiiluting 
wages or conditions of service have been given 
by an authority empowtred such rules to 
give them, any person failing to comply there- 
with is guilty of an offence under the Ordinance. 
The (Tovernments of lUmgal, Orissa and U.P. 
have framed rules under .Section <W1) of the 
Ordinance. The Labour Commissioners in 
Bengal and U. P. and the District Magistrates 
in Orissa have been empowered under the rules 
to regulate w'ages and conditions of service 
generally. In As.sam, the Controller of Emigrant 
Labour and l^ibour Commis.sioner has been 
authorised fof the purpose. 

Both the Central Government and many 
of the Provincial Governments in India have 
issued notifications under the above Ordi- 
nance ” declaring ” many essential services 
such as railways, oil and fuel Installations, 
port trusts and dockyards, municipalities, gaai 


and electricity producing plants, telephone 
systems, cert.ain bank.s, et cetera, as employments 
to which this Ordinance has been made appli- 
cable. No such declarations have, however, 
been made by the Governments of the Central 
Provinces and Bcrar, the Punjab, the N. W. 
Frontier Province and Ori.ssa or l)y the centrally 
adiiiiiiistcred areas other than Delhi and Balu- 
cliistan. The mimber of prosecution.s launched 
under the Ordinance up to about the end of 
February 1945 amounted to over 3,000. The 
very large majority of these cases were of 
Government servants. 

CREATION OF EMPOLYMENT 
EXCHANGES IN INDIA. 

\N fieri ilie National Service Laliour Tribunals 
were establi.shed under the National Service 
(Teehnieal J’ersonnel) Ordinance, it was the 
intention’that they should gradually assume the 
role of employment exchanges for technical 
personnel, Tliis they had been doing but the 
statutory powers given to Tribunals to fix 
wag«*.s and terms of servii’O and to compel an 
employer to give up an employee and an em- 
ployee to take up enqiloymeiit in the national 
service have distinguisiied them from the 
voluntary employment exchanges commonly 
met. with in otner eountries. The exacting 
needs of war niado it necessary for the Tribunals 
to have these statutory poweis and they 
served their purposi;. As the war progressed 
it was felt n<*ees.sary to look ahead and to build 
up an employment organisation which would 
be in a iiositiou to deal wit li the registration and 
voluntary pJaeement of the many skilled and 
semi-skilled workmen who would be thrown out 
of employment on the termination of hosstilities. 
The Tribunals liad gained mucti experience of 
the retpiiremcnts of em])loyers and the place- 
ment of lahoiir and it was therefore decided to 
use ttfese organisations in the first instance for 
tlie .setting U]) of voluntary emiiloyment 
exchanges for skiiletl and semi-skilhal i)ersonnel. 
Emjiloymcnt exchanges for technical personnel 
were accordingly e.stahlished at (;alcutta, 
Bombay, Ahinedabad, Madras, Cawupore, 
Lahon*, Nati}»ur and Delhi with elfeet from the 
beginning of tiie year 1944 and at Dhanbad and 
Karachi later on in the year. These Exchanges 
w ere, f or the time, being, placed under the control 
<»f the loeul National Service Labour Tribuna k^^. 
It is the intention of the (iovornment of India 
to oj»en up 71 employment Exchanges in all 
in India l*y the end of February, 1946. For 
exaniide, there will be live more Exchanges 
in the Province of Bombay in addition to those 
at Bombay and Ahmedubad. These wiU be 
located in tlie Parel ami in the Docks* areas 
in the City of Jiombay ajid in Poona, Bholapur 
and iiubJi. Ju addition to the one at Cawnpore, 
there will be seven more Exchanges in the 
Fnitcd Provinces at Agra, Jiareilly, Meerut, 
Lucknow, Gorakiipur, Ailaiiabad and lietiares. 

Obieett and Methods of Work. — (9 F-ach 
exchange provides a place where information is 
collected and fnrnish<;d to the public in respect 
of employers wdio desire to engage technical 
persounei and personnel who seek employment ; 
(it) information obtajne<l from employers 
regarding vacancies is recorded on ” order cards *t 
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for vacjaiicies wliich arc maintained on the card 
index system ; {Hi) information obtained from 
persons seekinf; employment is recorded on 
individual card index envelopes which are fded 
on the card index system. Each such envelope 
forms the tile for the correspondence relating 
to the individual concerned ; {iv) employers are 
encouraged to api)ly to the eraployiiient ex- 
changes lor any technical personnel they require 
and the exchanges place suitable applicants in 
touch with employers. Employers are not 
rcjquired to accept candidates sent to them by 
the exchanges if they do not wisli to do so but 
in such cases they are required to give their 
reasons for not accepting the candidates. For 
this purpose each recommended candidate is 
supplied with an identillcation card addressed 
to the employer to which a pre-paid reply card is 
attached. On the pro-paid card there are 
entries to enable the employer to state if the 
candidate has been employed and if he has not 
been employ(!d the reasons therefor ; and (r) 
the exchanges have no concern with the wages 
and terms of service of the men they supply. 
These are. to be settled between the apiiicant for 
employment and the employer and on(;o a man 
has been engaged the exchange has no further 
concern with him. 

Clattes of Workers Covered. — T'or the i>res(,‘nt, 
employment exchanges have been asked to 
deal with all classes of technical i)er.soimel as 
defined in section ?. of the National Service 
rrechnical PersoniHi) Ordinance l>ut in the 
first instance the benefit of the exchanges were 
to be extended only to unemployed lechnical 
personnel who were drawing a wage of Ite, 1 
per day or more wiien last employed. It is 
liopcd, in the near future to grade persons 
belonging to each occuiiatlon on the basis of 
their skill ami duties and responsibilities wid(di 
they are capable of dis(iiarging, but for the 
present the following gradation on a w^age basis 
has been laid dow'ii : Grade I : person in receipt 
of Ks. 2 per day and over in the cities of liombay 
and Calcutta and their suburbs and Ks. 1-8-0 
per day and over in other areas. These 
are further ciassillcd as ‘ siipervi.sory statf 
* mistries or master tradesmen ’ or ‘ operatives ’ 
according to tlie uatiir(* of their duties ; Grade 
II : persons in receipt of Ks. 1-8-0 and over but 
less than Ks. 2 per day in the cities of Ifombay 
and Calcutta and their .suburbs and Ke. 1 and 
over but less than Ks. 1-8-0 per day in other 
areas ; and Grade HI : per.sons in receipt of 
wages below Ks. 1-8-0 per day in the cities of 
Bombay and Calcutta aud their suburbs, and 
below Ke, 1 per day in other areas. Exchanges 
will not at present register tradesmen belonging 
to grade III and managerial grades. Clear 
definitions have, been framed giving the chissilb 
(lations of the dillerent classes of technical 
personnel covered. Unemployed technical per- 
sonnel are being encouraged to register with the 
employment exchanges l)ut registration is not 
compulsory. Employment exchanges also deal 
with ex-Scrvicomen. In order to look after 
their interests an Army Oftic(‘r has been appointed 
in each exchange with the status of Joint 
Manager of the Exchange. 

Statutory Obligations of Employers. — Though 
employers are not required to fill vac^ancies only 
by the acceptance of candidates sent by the 
exchanges, they are required to notify the 


exchanges of all vacancies for technical personnel 
in their establishments (other than those reserved 
for their ow'n api)rentices) a.s they occur and to 
furnish monthly reports to the exchanges as to 
how the vacancies have been filled. Every 
industrial undertaking is also reejuired to issue 
to any technical personnel discharged, dismissed 
or released by it or p«^rinitted by the Tribunal 
to leave their employment a service certificate in 
Form O of the forms j)re8cril)ed by the National 
Service (Technical Personnel) Kules, or if the 
employee is already in possession of such a 
certificate to make such additions to the certi- 
ficate as will bring it up to date. 

Management.— Ea(‘h exchange is managed by 
a Manag(ir wlio is appointed by the Tribunal and 
who is generally the Tribunal’s Technical Ins- 
pector. The Manager has sufficient technical 
qualifications and experience to enable him to 
appreciate tht* requirements of industry gener- 
ally and the sjuadal retpjirements of his parti- 
cular locality and it is his duty to maintain close 
eont.act wdth employers and local bodies and 
assist them to secure the personnel they require. 
It is also the duty of the Manager to deal sym- 
pathetically aud tactfully with technical i)er- 
sonnel wiio visit the exchanges in order to regis- 
ter them.selves. Each Manager is assisted by a 
representative of the Army, a clerical stall, the 
strength of which depends on the volume of 
wa)rk to l)e dt^alt with from time to time and 
where the activitie.s of the e.\ehango justify 
it by a Tradesman Sni)ervisor for carrying out 
trade tests in the main enginecTing trades. 
Where ditticulties arise over the administration 
of an exchange they are to be placed before a 
eominittee consi, sting of the Chairman of the 
National Service l.abour Tribunal (President), 
the Manager and the Army rei>resentative (if 
any) for solution. 

Employment Committees. — Each emtfioyment 
exchange has attached to it a local Employment 
Committee consisting of representatives of em- 
ployers. and labour, 1 representative of the 
Provincial Government and 1 Army represen- 
tative. The Chairman of eacli Employment 
Committee is elected by the members them- 
selves. The Emi>loymcnt Committee advi.ses on 
all matters affecting the working of the ex- 
change, including the general aspects of the 
problem of plj||cement of personnel. The Com- 
mittee does not however concern itself with 
individual cases. 

Central Exchange. — A Central Employ- 
ment Exchange lias been opened in the Labour 
Department of the Central Government at Simla. 
The funetions of this exchange arc to issue 
general directions when refjuired and to co- 
ordinate the needs of the different provinces and 
ensure that no jirovince goes short of skilled or 
semi-skilled labour while there is a surplus iu 
any otlier province. For this purpose each 
employment exchange has to seud a weekly 
report to the central exchange giving a brief 
outline of the neeii.'^ and surpluses of the area in 
its charge. The Central Exctuinge will not register 
unemployed personnel nor will it accept orders 
from privuti^ em})loyers but it will accept orders 
from employing Department of the Government 
of India or their attached and suliordinate 
offices wiiieli find it impracticable to place 
orders on any particular Exchange or Exchanges. 
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Manner in which the Exchanges are operating. — 

WorUiiKMi to thenisolvos at an 

eiuploynujiit cxchauuc an* aBkod by the oxchanfie 
statf to supply siu-h particulars about thcun- 
Bclves us age, tcciinical education and expe- 
rience, willingness to servo away from tlieir 
homes, etc. This information is recorded on 
specially designed enveloiics, within which is 
placed any other corr('sj)ondcnce which may later 
develop in regard to the individuars plaeement. 
On registration, each workman is given an iden- 
tity card (amtaining his registered number, 
address, ideutitication niarks, signature or thumb 
impression and trade. To make identitbratiou 
easier, tlie idenlily eard n»ay also bear a i>bol<»- 
graph. Kmjtloyers may iiotifj' vacancies to ilu- 
exciiange in person. l>y telejilione. or on a si)ecially 
prepared form wliieli may be obtained from tbe 
exciiange manager. It i.s not incumbent on 
employers to supply all the information a.s in tlie 
application form, luit evidently, the more de- 
tailed arc the particulars supjilicd, the easier it 
will be for tlie exchange stall to submit tbe rigid 
typo of personnel. I’articnlars al>out vacanci<‘s 
are also recorded on envi'lopes. ami these as well 
as the envelopes containing information alionl 
workmen in need of employment are maintained 
on the card index system. Ea<'h envel(.>pe forms 
a complete record in itself. When a A'a<'ancy is 
noticed, the (‘xehange staff goes through its 
records and .selects the most suitable t>ei>on or 
persons and directs them to interview tlie em- 
ployer. Persons so diree.ted are supj>lied w'ith 
introduction cards to be presented to tlie em- 
ployer jvt the time of intervii'w. A duplicate of 
this card is .sent simultaneously to the t.-mpioyer. 
The form sent to the employer has space in which 
the employer is rcMuested to state whether the 
cautiidates appeared for interview, wliether fhey 
were taken into employment and if so on what 
wages, and if rejected, the reason therefor. 
When an exchantre finds that it cannot fill a 
vacancy locally or place a certain workman, it 
will notify the f.icf with full particulars of the 
vacancy or workman to tiie Central Kx-change, 
Simla, for oirmilation to other exelumges. De- 
tailed information is not available rrgarding 
the members of registrations at and placenieiits 
from all tlie Employment Exr bauges wiii<;li have 
80 far been opened in Jmlia Imt it is of inti'iest 
to note that these tigures for tlie PL\rljaiii;e in 
Bombay amonnt<‘d to amMl.r>21 resjiect- 

ively since the Exchange was f^ieiied early in 
194f up to the :nst May. lOl.'i. 

CREATKW OF A STATUTORY COAL 
MINES LABOUR WELFARE FUND. 

With a view to meet cxiienditure incurred in 
connection with nieaxsures which in the opinion 
of the (iovernment of India are necissary or 
expedient to jiromote the welfare of labour 
employed in the coal mining imlustry, the Gov- 
ernment of India, under the powers c»)nferred 
by Beetiori 72 of the (tovernment of India Act, 
promulgated the (dal Mines Labour Welfare’ 
Fund (Jrdinanee, 1944, on the 31.st January 1944. 
By virtue of Section 4 of this Ordinam-e, a Goal 
Mines Labour Welfare Pund lias been created 
whicli will derive its revenue from a cess or a I 
duty of excise at sucli rate, not less than one I 
anna nor more than four annas per ton. as may I 
from time to time be fixed l>y the (N-ntral (tov- 
erLimeut by notification in tlic Official Gazette.' 


Sjieeilled classes of coal or soft coke may be 
exempted from tliis duty. Tht'. primripal objects 
for which this fund will 1)C utilised are defined in 
the Ordinaiiee. Tiiese are ; (1) the improvement 
of standards of living, imiuding liousing and 
nutrition, the amelioration of social conditions 
and the provision of recreational facilities for 
the benefit of the labour muployt^d in the (^oal 
mining industry ; (2) tlie provision of transport 
to and from work ; (:i) tlie jvrovisiou of iinprove- 
iiwnt of educational facilities ; (4) the provision 
of im]irovenit'nt of supplies of w^ater ; and (0) 
the improvement tif public health and .sanitation, 
th(^ prevention of disease, the i)ro\’iHion of medi- 
cal fa<ilities and the improvement of existing 
medical facilities. Tile Oriliiiance makes pro- 
Aision for the appointinenl of an Advisory 
( 011111111100 consisting of Governmenf. OfliciTS 
and equal numbers of menil>eis represmiting 
colliery owners and workers employed in the 
coal mining industry of Avhom one has to lie a 
woiiiaii and it eontemplates the ii])])ointii)cnt 
of Welfart' Administrators, Inspectors and 
other otliecrs to supeivise or carry out tlie 
aidivities financed from the fniul. * The func- 
tions of the .\dvj.sory Gommittce art* to advise 
the Central Govt, on all matters which the 
Onlinanee requires (jovernmenf, to consult it 
and on any ollu'r maller.s arising out of the 
administration of the Ordinance and the fund, 
Goth tile cost of administration of tlie fund 
and the salaries and ailowaiiees of the Ofiieers 
appointed in eonnectioii tlierew'itli arc to be 
defrayed from tlie fund itself. 

The Rules framed under the Goal lilines Labour 
Welfare JTind (ndluance were {ml»lished in the 
Gazette of India dated the L'»tli October, 1944. 
1'he.so make ]tro\ision fur the composition of 
the Advisory Gomniittce, the collection of tlie 
<*xci.se duty or ce.s.s levied under the Ordinance and 
its admini.stration. The niemliers of the Advisory 
Gommittce are a.s iullows : Mr. 11. G. ITior, 
.Secretary to tlni (iov (;rnm<‘nt of India in the 
Department of Laliour, Gliairman ; Mr. V. K. B. 
Pillai. Goal Mines Labour Weltan? Goniniissioiier, 
Viee-Ghairinan ; Mr. 1’. G. Young. Goal Gom- 
missioner : Mr. W. 11. Kirl»y, Chief Inspector of 
Min«‘.s ; Mr. I*. S. Ainiltkar, L-al)onr Welfan* 
-Vdviser to tlie (Jovcrnmciit of India ; Mr. A. 
lluglies, Lalamr G(munissioncr with tin* (iovern- 
meut of lieiigal ; Mr. A. ti. Bmm, Additional 
Deputy Gommissiom r, Dhanliad ; Sardar 
Bahadur Ishar Singli, halumr t^mimi.ssioner 
witli the (iovernmeut, ol tiie Genlral IToviiiees 
and Berar ; Messrs. ,1. I.alimer a4ul S. P. 'J'arltori, 
nominees of the Imli.in Mining Association ; 
.Mr. M. N. Mukerjee, nominee of tlie Indian 
•■Minimi P'edeiat ion ; Mr. B. D. Botliore, Presi- 
dent, Indian Golliery Owner.s A.s.soeiation ; Mr, 
Goothroyd, nominee of tlie G. I*. A' iWiar 
.Mining Assoeiation ; Mr. Mono (ioyial Sen Gu])ta, 
representing otlier ('olliery Owners ; Mr, S. M. 
Malliek, representing tlie Indian Mine Managers 
Association ; Mr. W. M. Burch. lumiiiiet* of the 
National A.ssoeiatioii of Golliery Managers; 
Messrs. H. Ghosal and P. Bhattasali of tlie 
Indian Federation of Laliour ; Messrs. Nirpada 
Mukherjee and Ghapal Bliattaeharya of the 
Trade ITiion (Tmgres.s ; Kulacla Bibi, a woman 
w(»rker of 45 years of age who lias lu'cii employed 
for the last JU) years as a coal cidlei and Mr. 
Gam Dhar Singh, a 25-yi‘ar old miner 1 rom the 
Baruri Jalgera Golliery in the Central li'roviuccB 
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wlio can read and write Hindi. The iUdes 
provide for the appointment of a nuinher of 
Suh-iJommittees which include (1) a finance Sub- 
(!oinmitt(‘e to frame scluMneK of expemlitnre and 
to advice jrcnerally on the budjiel, and all e.xpendi- 
tnre debitahle to the t'uml ; (2) a Works Sub- 
('oiumittr'e to consider all major projects and 
(3) separat e Coalfields Sub-Committees for each 
of the main Coalfields in Henf^al, liihar, the 
Central J*roviuc(^s and lierar and Assam to 
consid('r and advis(‘ on all malttns relatinji to 
exi>enditure from the .Cund in their resj»ective 
Coalfields. 

The Hubs further empower the Central 
Covernment to impose certain conditions 
on ITovincial Covernments, local authorities 
or Owners, At'ents or Manairers of Coalmim*s 
to whom mants are matle from the V’und in aid 
of any schemes a{»proved by the Central (Jovern- 
immt. 'riiese conditions may be imposed to (msun; 
that, the woi k for which the {'rant is mach* is duly 
and promptly (>xecuted, that all the j)e«*essary 
faciliti('s an' yiven for any insjx'ction that may be 
made for chet klji^ and that proi>er accounts are 
maintaiue(l for the money granted. 

.At the Second Meeting (d’tlu' Advisory Com- 
mittee held at Dhanbad on the 12th October 
lh44i the Coinmitiee decirled to recommend to 
the Covernment of India that a (m^ss of four 
annas per ton shouhl be levied on all <!Oal and 
coke desi)atched fr(»m (;ollieries in Hritish India 
with ttfect from 1st. Novemb(‘r, ltM4. in 
deciding on the maximum amount, of <‘ess per- 
missible under the Ordinan<*e, the Committee 
felt that it. might not la* possible to maintain 
this figure in periods of slump and they re- 
commended that (Jovermnent slundd accept, 
us a general |irinciph‘, the buildim; up of a 
reserve fund in those iteriods in whi<'h the 
ma.ximuin was levied so as to ensure that w('lfare 
measures i-oiild bt^ mainfained in j»eriods ofj 
slump. Some of the welfare schemes sn farj 
recommended by t.h(' Hoard are as follows ; ; 

(I) .Anti-.Malaria Compaign with a recurring 
annual expenditure of Its. 7 lakhs and a. non-re- 
curring expenditure of 'i lakhs ; (2) the provision 
of two regional lio.sj)itals in t he .lharia Coaltlehls 
at an estimat(‘d capital cost of Ks. :).ooaMH> an<l 
t wo hosintals for Ihiuigunj Coalfields at an e.sti- 
mated cost uf Its. 1,:54,(KH); (M) part provision 
of grants of Its. .*1,00, (lUO each towards the 
captial costs of Central hospitals in Jharia and 
Kanigunj ; (4) a token grant of Ks. r> lakhs for 
a water supply s<*heme ; (5) a token grant of 
Its. H) lakhs for a housing scheme ; ((>) grants 
for pro|>aganda measures and tor growijig vege- 
tables : and (7) a sum of Ks, 27 lakhs to be spent 
immediately to build for coal miners a towm- 
ship of“ two roomed tenenn'uts on the outskirts 
of coal areas in the Kanigunj Coaltields. 

SOCIAL SECURITY : INVESTIGATION 
AND PLANNING. 

The Trij)artite Labour Conference at its meet- 
ing in September ll>4:4 uuanimously passed the 
following resolution ; 

' This Trii)artite Labour ( ont'erence recom- 
mends that with a view to provide adequate 
materials on which to plan a policy of social 
security for labour the Central tlovernineiit in 


co-operation with the Coveinmcnts of Provinces 
of British India, Indian States and the Cnamber 
of I'rinces should immediately set uxi machinery 
to investigate <picstions of wages and earnings, 
einjjloyment and housing and social <onditions 
generally, and that as soon as possible after 
receijd of the r(‘(piired statisti(ts and other data 
the Central Covernment should ai>point a mixed 
committee to formulate plans of social security/ 

In iiursuance of this resolution and in order 
that information may be. collected bearing upon 
various aspe(;t.s of social security, so as to enable 
the Planning Committee subseipiently to be set 
up to draw up a programme of social security 
for labour in India, the Covernor-General-in- 
Council a]>i)oinfcd. early in the year 11)41, a 
Committee of Kn»|uiry to be known as the 
Ijabour Investigation Committee. The Commi- 
ttc«“ is composed of Mr. 1). V. Rege, l.c.s., as 
(dtairman and .Mr. S. K. lieslqmtidc, M.n.K., 
I>r. Ahmad Mukhtar and Mr. i>. P. Adarkar as 
Members. 

'I’he terms of reference of the. Committee are 
a.s follows : («) to collect data relating inter alia 
to wages and earnings, emi»loyment. housing 
and social condition> of labour and in i)artic- 
ular (»f industrial lalxuir in India ; and {h) to 
investigate and repiort inter alia on : (/) the 
risks wiiich hring about insecurity ; (ii) the needs 
ot labour, by various elassf's. to meet such risks ; 
(Hi) the methocls most suitable for meeting siieh 
risks ; and (iv) bousing and faet ory eouditions. 
The llead(iuurters of the Committee are at 
Simla. 

The Committee first proi'eeded on a prelimin- 
ary all-lmlia tour with a view to disenssions 
with refuesentatives of workers and emitloyers 
and visits to important industrial centres. 
After their return from tour, they issued general 
and special (jueslionnaires, and also launched 
sam])lc and ad hoe surveys in all major and 
certain minor industries, .As we go to Press, 
we. understand that the Committee has completed 
its surveys into wages and is now engaged in 
writing its itejiort at Simla. 

A siiecial branch entitled the Soi'ial Security 
Brandi «»f the Labour Department of the Covern- 
meut of Imlia was oiiened towards the Ix'ginniiig 
of 1945 with Mr. B. P, Adarkar as Otlicer on 
Spe<‘ial Duty and ex-ottieio Deputy Secretary 
in charge to dtsal with the special problems of 
Social Security Planning. I'he foliowing three 
distinct stdiemes are under i>reparution in this 
Branch ; 

(1) A Unified Scheme of insurance against 
sickness, aeeitient and maternity for factory 
workers, to reiilaee tiie original health insuraiure 
scheme drafted by Mr. Adarkar (an outline of 
this scheme lias been eireiilateil amongst PrO' 
vindal Covernments and Associations ot Em- 
ployers and worki'i's tor eliciting opinion). 

(2) .A nnitlcd sclienu^ of insurance against 
sickness, accident and niaternity for coal 
miners. And, 

(3) A seheme of sickness iusuranoc and old 
age pensions f^or Indian seamen serving on 
Indian and foietcn shii^. 
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WAR INJURIES (COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE) SCHEME. 

A War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) 
Scheme was enacted by the Central Government 
under the War Industries (Compensation Insur- 
ance) Act, which was brought into force 

on the lOth November li)43. The objects of tiiis 
Act is to impose an obligation on the employer 
to pay compensation in respecit of war injuries 
to w’orkmen covered by the Kssential Services 
(Maintenance) Ordinance, 1041, factory workers, 
mine workers, workmen employed in the major 
ports, and to w'orkeis employed on any estate 
where cinchona, coffee, rubl>er or tea is grown. 
Tlie amount of compensation is rougiily the 
difference between the amount paid by Govern- 
ment under the War Injuries Scheme and the 
ainoimt wliich would have been payable under 
the Workmen’s t^ompensation Act if the war 
injury had given a right to compensation there- 
under. There is no limit as regards the monthly 
salary of the workman as in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Insurance has been made com- 
pulsory for every employer covered by the Act 
who has to take*^ out a policy of insurance from 
the Central Government on payment of an 
advance premium at the rate of annas four per 
Ks. 100, subject to a minimum of lls. 8, on the 
wage bill for the quarter ended 31st December 
1943. if the employer was an employer for one 
quarter before the* 1st January 1944, otherwise 
for any subsequent quarter during which he 
became an emp.oyer for the first time ; provided 
the quart«!rly wage bill has exceeded lls. 1,600, 
All the premia received from the employer go to 
make the War Injuries Compensation Insurance 
Fund from which all payments of compensation, 
etc., will be met. The fund cannot be utilized to 
pay compcD.sation to Crown employees as tlie 
Crown is not required to jiay insurance premia 
in respect ol its employees. The same nnichinery 
as administers the War Injuries Scheme is to be 
utilized for the purpose of the W^ar Injuries 
Compensation Insurance Scheme. 

UNSKILLED LABOUR SUPPLY 
COMMITTEES. 

During the earlier stages of the War the supply 
of unskilled labour had been satisfactory requir- 
ing no measures for its control or allotment. By 
the end of the year 1942, however, tlmre were 
indications that the problem of supply of such 
labour wag assuming importance in a few areas. 
The Government of India therefore decided to 
set up both Provincial and ilegional Labour 
Supply Committees for areas w'here serious 
shortages were being experienced or were 
likely to be anticipated and a beginning w'as 
made by the setting up of such a Committee 
at Jubbulpore where the needs of the Centra) 
Government establishments predominate. The 
Committees have no statutory powers. They 
are ordinarily, under the chairmanship of the 
Chairmen of the National Service Labour Tri- 
bunals of the Provinces in which they are estab- 
liahed. Their recommendations are to be 
followed by the local undertakings of the Central 
Government — any differences to be decided by 
that Government at headqnarlars. T’he func- 
tions of Unskilled Labour Supply Committees 
are aa follows : (1) to co-ordinate the reuruitment 


of unskilled labour for all Government under- 
takings in the area ; (2) to arrange a priority of 
utilization of any other recruited labour and of 
existing laoour forces in accordanc*; with any 
priority orders tint may be roreived from com- 
petent authorities; (3) to advise on any mea- 
sures mcessary to secure adequate unskilled 
labour force, including all amenities and condi- 
tions of service, grain shops, housing, medical 
relief, etc.; and (4) where necessary to advise 
on scales of wages and dearness allowance. ’The 
Committee appointed for the l^rovinco of 
Bombay is under the chairmanship of Sir 
Charles Bristow, Kt., O.I.E., Adviser to 

llis Fxcellcney the Governor of Jiombay and 
the Ilegional Committee for Bojubay City is 
under the Chairmansldp of Mr. II. K. Butler, 
Commissioner ol' Police, Bombay. 

PAYMENT OF FAMILY ALLOTMENTS. 

A sclieme was sanctioned early in 1042 enabl- 
ing Government servants in “ tlireateued ” areas 
to arrange for a regular monthly remittance of a 
portion of their salaries (not excct^diug 50 per 
cent.) to their families living away from them. 
Tiie scheme has now been extended to all daily - 
rated labourers in Central (iovernment utuier- 
takings wiiose employment is expected to last 
for at least 12 moutlis from tlie date of first 
upiiointment. 

PREVENTION OF HARTALS. 

We refer el.scwliere in this publication to the 
widespread disturbances whi(‘h oecuried in India 
in August 1042 following the arrest of Mr. 
M, Iv. (.landhi and the leaders of the Indian 
National (-’ongrCvSs as a result of tlie All-India 
Congress Committee deciding, at its historic 
Sc.ssion of 0th, 8th August in Bombay, to em- 
Ijower Mr. Gandhi to launch a Civil Disobedience 
Movement in thi.s country. These disturbances 
included hartals or stoppages of work for pro- 
longed periods in many industrial units in 
several centres in India, Ail the cotton textile 
mills in Ahmedabad remained totally closed for 
nearly four months. A number of other factories 
and large engineering workshojis in Bombay, 
CawTipore, Nagpur and in many other places were 
also affected and essential War production W’as 
considerably interfered with. In order to pre- 
vent a repetition of similar trouble in the future, 
the Government of India, by a notifleation dated 
the 17th A])rU 1943, have amended the Defence 
of India llules by adding a new rule — lliile 60A — 
for the Prevention of liartals in Places of 
Employment. 

‘ JJartal ’ has been defined as any concerted 
cessation of work or refusal to work by a bcvly of 
Iiersons eini>loycd in any place of employment, 
except a cessation or refusal in furtherance of a 
trade dispute with which such body of i)er 80 U 8 is 
directly eoucerued. If in tlie opinion of a Pro- 
vincial Government a body of persons employed 
in any place of employment Is likely to take jiart 
in, or is taking a part in, a hartal, then, without 
prejudice to any other proceedings which may 
be taken In resiiect of such hartal, the Provincial 
Government may by order in writing require 
the person owning or having the management of 
such place of employment to take, within such 
time as may be specified to secure that the hartal 
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shall not- take place, or, as the ease may he, shall 
cease. Further, if in the opinion of a Provincial 
CJovernment a place of employment has been 
closed for reasons ot-hcr than the furtherance of a 
trade disy)iite, the Provincial (jovernment may 
by order in writing require the owner or persons 
having the- )nanagcment of such place of employ- 
ment to take, within such time as may be 
specified In the order, siich measures as may lie m 
sp(*-elfled to :-iecuro that tlie place of employment 
shall be o|)ened, and shall remain open, for the 
unimpeded employment of persons cmidoyed 
therein. Contraventions of the provisions of any 
order made under llule 50 A of the 3>efence of 
India llules arc lialde to be punished with 
imprisontneiit for a term which may extend to 
five years or with fine which may extend to five 
lakhs of rupees or with both. 

COMPULSION OF PERSONS TO 
WORK; 

The tJovernment of India, early in the. year 
394 : 1 , i)romuIgated Pule 78 A of the Defence of 
India Rules conferring powers on both the 
Central and the Provincial Covernment.^ to 
comyiel certain f)e-rsons to do work. This Pule 
empown-rs any Oflicer of Government authorised 
in this behalf by a general or special order to 
require any male person within such area as 
may b<> .specilh>d in the order to assi.st in the 
<loing of w'ork on land for such period and in siudi 
manner as the oflicer may direct, being work the 
doing of which is in the oi»inion of the oflicer 
nec(issary to meet an actual or apprehended 
attack, or tt> repair or to rcchice the damage 
resulting therefrom or to facilitate, olferisive or 
defensive operations in the area. Refusal by 
any person to comply with any lawful dir<M‘tion 
given to him und(!r tins order renders him liable 
to inii»risonment wliich may extend to six 
months or with fine or both. The Oflic-cr giving 
a dirt‘ction under this order has the right to 
determine the remuneration to be paid for the 
work. 

WORK FOR RETURNING 
SERVICEMEN. 

The Government of India, in a Press note 
dated the 10th May, 3 945 have announced 
their plans for the Setting up of a co-ordinated 
organisation to deal with the re-settlement 
and re-employment in civil life of demobilised 
members of the ^iefeI)(*^^ service.s and diseharged 
war workers. We have already dealt with the 
subject of the network of employment exchanges 
wliich have been or will be set up under the 
l abour Department to faeilitate registration 
for tin* placement in civil employment of 
demobilised persons, Tliis set-up will be the 
beginning of a well-organised and co-ordinated 
employment service to hcl]) workers to find 
the most suitable employment, to assist em- 
ployers to securi! the most suitable workers 
and to ensure that the uvailalde workers and 
available jobs are brought together as promptly 
and satisfactorily as jiossible. It will also 
ensure that the necessary skills are available 
and are distributed satisfactorily among the 
various branches of production. 

Effective Machinery will be required in 
connexion w'ith military and industrial de- 
mobilisation after the war for facilitating the 


transfer of a largo number of workers from one 
Job, occupation, industry and area to another. 
Information will have to bo collected in advance 
regarding person.s likely to bo seeking work, 
employment opportunities likely to be available 
for various categories of workers, and the prob- 
able ar(ia-by-area balance of labour supply and 
denuind. Special jirohlems will also arise with 
regard to employment re-adjustment during 
the transition from war to peace and positive 
steps will have to he taken to facilitate the 
mobility of labour, both occupational and geo- 
graiJhical. Programmes of technical training 
and vocational guidaiUM; for demobilised 
T>ersoiis iiave to bt'. organi.sed to equip them for 
the type of employment for which they are 
most .suited and for meeting the man-power 
requirements of post-war development schemes. 
After their placement in civil employmeut, the 
int(ucsts of c..v-sei vieeinen and w'oirieii will 
also need watching for some time, with a view 
to assisting them to aclai)t tla'inselves to their 
new surroundings and bringing about mutual 
understanding and cordial relations betw^c'en 
ihem and their new employers. It is the 
intention of the Government of India to establish 
the following six Directorates at Headquarters 
under a Dirckdor General of Re -settlement and 
Re-employmcnt to deal with these various 
problem.s : 

(1) The Direotoraie of Employment Exchan- 
ges and Statistics will supervise, integrate, and 
direct the work of the central, regional and 
sub-regional exchanges. It will colli'ct data 
regarding the numbers of persons likely to be 
demobilised and the employment opportunities 
likely to be available, and all other relevant 
information pertaining to Employment. 

(2) The Directorate of Employment will 
function as an employment finding body. It 
will tap all available sources and will explore 
new avenues of employment and keep abreast 
of post-war dcvel(>])ment schemes. 

(H) The Directorate, of Technical Training 
will, in collaltoration with Government raetories, 
railways, the J’rovincial Governments and Civil 
industry, organise facilities for further technical 
trainimi and a.])prenticcship training for such 
demobilised technicians as may need them 
for civil employment. 

(4) The Directorate of Vocational Training 
will organise training facilities in uon-engineering 
trades and vocations in collaboration witli the 
Provincial Governments, universities and private 
institutions. 

The Directorate of Publicity will popu- 
larise. the employment of demobilised persons 
in Civil employment and canvass private 
employers. And, 

ffit The Directorate of Welfare will maintain 
a close liaison with labour welfare organisations 
of tlie Central and li-ovincial Oovernments 
with a view to ensuring that the interests of 
dcmohilised perstins iu civil employment are 
being properly watched and safeguarded. 

For the purposes of the above organisation, 
the country has been divided into nine regions — 
the Punjab and the North West Frontier 
Province; Sind; the United Provinces; Bengal 
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and Assam ; Central rrovim*cs and Iterar ; , 
Bombay ; Bilmr and Orissa ; Madras and C'oor^i : 
and Delhi. The rej^ional orjianisation will be 
under a Director of jte-settlement and Kmploy- 
nient and attached to him will l*e an emi)loy incut 1 
advisory committee consisting of representative^ I 
of (;!oveninicnt <lepartiuents, employers and i 
workers' oritanisations and the .Soldiers,’ Sailors' 
and Airmen's Hoard. The Oovernment of 
India have aiTaiiiiements well in hand for train- | 
intj the nee(‘ssarv i»ersonnel which will be | 
retiuired in coniu'xion witli all those schemes 
both in England and in India. 

CONTROL OF LABOUR 
RECRUITMENT. 

By a notitlration published in the Oazette 
of India dated tin? IMh June l‘>4t, the Oovern- 
niciit of India liave directed that Hide 81 of 
the. Defence of India Buies is applicalde “ for 
controlling the reiauitinmit and emi>loyment 
of labour in such areas as may be specilled 


in the order, witli a view to .securing that 
suflieient workers are available for essential 
umJertakings. 

The Labour Recruitment ('ontrol Order 
which was brought into force with ettect from 
the IStli December, iS)44 is de.signed to regulate 
the recruitment of labour from certain controlled 
Districts ill Bengal. Bihar and tlie (Vntral 
ITovim-es and Jlerar. The order requires 
contractors ami employers of laluuir to obtain 
licenses for recruiting labour from controlled 
districts for work outside the controlled districts. 
All works or cm]tloyments within the controlled 
ilistricts are exem]>t(Ml from taking out licenses. 
This order is expt*cted to improve the labour 
sni>ply position in the colliei ic.^^. 

PROMULGATION OF RULE 81A OF 
DEFENCE OF INDIA RULES. 

M e deal with this below under the heading of 
Industrial Disputes Legislation in tho following 
Chapter. 


LABOUR LEGISLA’nON -ITS ADMINISTRATION AND 
STATISTICS. 


The Central co-ordinating authority in India 
for ‘juestions eonneiued with laltour legislation 
is the Department oi Labonr of the (lovernment. 
of India with a inendter of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
euti\e Council holding the jiortfolio. The ad- 
ministration ol matters eonneeted with the 
English and Indian .Merchant .Shipping .Acts, 
the MereantiU: .Marine Department and 
Indian Seamen is with the Department of 
Coniineree. In rfspeet of all the I’.aleral 
Railways, the l.ahour 3b niher is res|M»nsilih‘ 
for the administration of the pjiyment of 
Wages Act, DKih. 'I'rade Disputes, Hours of 
AVork for employcf's not covered by tin' l•■act()ries 
A<*t and regulation of cmjJox nient of children. 
Jle is also resjxm-ihh^ for I'o-gulation of Eat.our 
and Safety in res}»., t, of miiM 'i ami lultields ; 
tradi? disputes in industri»-s. husinesses or 
undertakings rarried on )*>■ the Central t.o% em- 
inent ; and hit er- Bro\ iiiei.'il .Migration. In 
the field ot Com urrent Ia gisl;ition, fin* Labour 
Memhi r is resfioiisihle for (1) |•■actorles *. 

Welfare of Laiamr, eomlilions of lalauir. 
pro\’’dent funds and workmen ’.s eojupen.sa- 
tion, health insurance including invalidity jkmi- 
sions and old age pensions ; (8) unemployment 
iiisuram e ; (4) trade unions and industrial and 
labour disjuites ; (5) electricity ; and (t>) boilers. 
As the permanent ex-otlicir/ Chairman of the 
Tripartite Labour ('onferenee, all inatters con- 
nected with the Conference and it.s Standing 
Labour (jommittee are dealt with by the. Labour 
Member. He is also respon.sihle for tfie a<lminis- 
tralion of the .National Service (Teidmieal I'er- 
8onnel) Orditiaru’c ; recruitment of unskilled 
labour througtiout, British India for cniployment j 
'On defence works the a ministration of the I 


Technical and the Bevin Tr.'iining Schemes, the 
Cost, of Living Index Selieme, the Essential 
Services (.Maintenance) Orditianee, and Air 
Raitl Precautions in Factories, .\mong the 
many matters and sul.»jeets not directly connected 
with Laltour, the .Member lor Labour is res- 
I poii'^ihle for the administration of the ( ential 
t I’uhlie NVorks De]>artmeiit and the hulian Service 
j of Engineers ; the Civil Pioneer Eoree Ordinance, 
i IP4-! ; (iovernmeiit Printing and Stationery ; the 
Central Boilers’ and idee, t licit y Boards and the 
I < oal Crading Board ; the (a-ntral Board of Irriga- 
i tion ami the tleologieal Survey of Imlia. Lndcr 
j the Devolution Buies made under the Goveru- 
j ment of India Act, I'JIO, ‘ Begulation of Mines ’ 
and • Inter- ITovineial Migration ' were central 
{Subjects wherea.s industrial matters included 
i under the head ‘factories’ and ‘welfare of 
j labour’ fell within the scope of the provincial 
! legislatures. Although the Government of India 
j has I la.s.sed central legislation in connection with 
I most questions affecting the welfare of labour — 
i In order to secure uniformity of treatment in all 
! provinces— the administration of the various 
Acts connected with factories, workmen’s cora- 
peusation, trade unions, iiayineut of wages, the 
fdedging of child labour, etc., falls on the Pro- 
vincial Governments who have to bear the entire 
cost of adniini.stration as it is not permissible 
under the constitution for tho Central Govern- 
ment to incur any ex])cmliture from (Jentral 
revmiucs on the admini.stration of provincial sub- 
ject.s. Tills constitutional position was perhajis, 
to some extent, re.sponsihle for the o]»positioii 
! shown hy some of the Provincial Governments tc 
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Tho Governor-General in Council exercises 
control over the administration of the Acts 
passed by the Central Lepsislatiirc in two ways: 
in tho first jdace ho is vested by Statute with the 
jieiieral power of superinteiubmc.e, diretitioii and 
control ; and, secondly these Acts in most cases 
reserve certain power to him to make the powers 
conferred on Provincial Governments subject to 
his control. The general principle observed by 
the Government of India, iiowever, has been to 
«rant to the provinces ns free a hand as possible 
In the administration of the various all-Tndia 
Acts. The Central Government in the Depart- 
ment ()f Labour, however, maintains control 
in <‘(>niiect ion with tlu‘ Indian Mines Act and 
the Mint's M;.t('rnity Ih'nt'fit Act. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
recommended that the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
subject should receive adequate consideration ; 
and that, if federal legislation were not prac- 
ticable, efforts should be directed tosecuringthat, 
as early as possible, the whole of India should 
participate in making progress in labour matters. 
For Indian States in which there was appreci- 
able industrial development, the Commission 
thought that the Industrial Council which they 
recommended should be set up would offer a 
suitable channel for co-operation, (it may be 
mentioned here that Indian States have been 
given six seats in the Tripartite Labour 
Conference). The whole qiiestion was disens- 
sed threadbare at the various Ronml Taiile 
I’onferences which were held in London 
in eonnexidii with the new reforms: and 
•Mr. N. M. .loshi who represented the 
interests of Indian Labour at these conferences 
pressed that ns far as possible labour legislation 
should he a federal subject. Owing largely to 
Mr. Joshl’s efforts, the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee decided for concurrent legislation. The 
Government of India Act, 1935, lays down that 
the following subjects may be legislated for 
concurrently both by the Federal Legislature and 
by the Provincial Legislatures: — 

(1) Factories ; regulation of the working of 
mines, but not including mineral development; 

(2) Welfare of labour; provident fiind.s; 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion : 

(3) Trade Unions; industrial and labour 
disputes. 

Since the institution of the .\nnual Conference 
of Liibour Ministers, the First Session of which 
was held at New' Delhi in January, 1940, the 
trend has been for Central rather than Provincial 
Labour Legislation — witli tliis diircrcnce, that, 
wliereasall tlic Central Acts passed prior to 1941 
automatically ap])lie(l to tho whole of Pritish 
India, some of the recent labour legislation has 
been permissive, that is to say, it is open to any 
particular Province to extend such legislation to 
its territory or not as it pleases. 

In this Chapter w'C shall give tho principal 
features of all the Central Labour Acts as also 
of ail tho more imimrtaut Provincial Labour 
Acts ; but, where more than one Province has 
sirnilaT legislation, we shall describe tho parent 
Act and indicate important differences, if any, 
between that and the similar subsequent Acts. 


As far as statistics are concerned, the Government 
of India, owing both to the shortage of pap(?r nnd 
the undesirability of |)ublishiug information 
whiclj is likely to be of value to the enemy, have 
stojjped the issue, since tho year 1940, of the 
Annual Reports wdiich they used to publish in 
connexion with the administration of the 
various Labour Acts in the country. We shall, 
therefore, only give such statistics as are available 
in this Edition, We shall conclude this Clmpter 
with a section on the recent demand for uniform 
labour laws for India and the action taken in 
connection therewith by tiio institution of the 
Conference of Labour Ministers and the Tripartite 
Labour Conference. 

THE FACTORIES ACT, 1934. 

In the Chapter on the historical survey of the 
growth of the labour problem in India we have 
traced the development of factories’ legislation 
in the country since 1881 win'ii tlie first Factories 
Act w'as j)assed and we gave the main feattires 
of that Act and the 1891 and the 1911 Acts as 
amended by the Amending Acts of 1922, 1923, 
1926 and 1931. Factory law in India was 
completely overhauled in 1934 as the result of the 
acceptance by Governmerxt of most of the recom- 
mendations rnade for its improvement liy the 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour. A new 
consolidating and amending Act was passed by 
tlie Central Legislature in 1934 and “ The 
Factories Act, 1934 ” w'as brought into opera- 
tion with effect from 1st January 193.5, This 
.\cl has been amended on five occa.sions it) 
193<;, 1940, 1941, 1044 and 1945. Tiie last 
anieudinriit ot the Act which was effected in 
1945 deals with liolidavs with pav Cor all workers 
employ(*<l in pcn'tmial factorle.s. The main 
provisions of tlie law rt'latiug to factories as it 
stands today are as follows : 

(a) Clasxifi cation of Factories . — A distinction 
is drsiW'n between ‘ seasonal ' and ‘ perennial * 
factories, A factory wldeh is exclusively 
engaged in cotton ginning, cotton or jute pressing, 
the decortication of ground-nuts, or the manu- 
f.-ictnre of coffee, indigo, lac, rubber, sugar 
(including gur) or tea i.s to be a seasonal factory, 
provided that a Provineial Government may, 
by notification in the ortieial gazette, declare 
any such factory in which manufacturing pro- 
cesses arc ordinarily carried on for more than 
180 working days in the year, not to be a seasonal 
factory for tlic purposes of the Act. The Pro- 
vincial Government may also, by notification, 
declare any seasonal factory in which manu- 
facturing processes are ordinarily carried on 
jfor not more than 180 working days in tlie year 
and which cannot be carried on except during 
particidar season.s or at times dependent on tlie 
irregular action of natural forces, to be a seasonal 
factory for the purposes of this Act, 

By virtue of the Factories (Amendment) Act. 
194(i. the provisions of the 1934 Act relating to 
liealth, safety, regulation of child lalionr and 
registration may be applied to power faetorics 
employing from 10 to 19 workers and in which 
children are employed. It was felt that this 
amendment would lead to the complete 
non-employment of children in small factories 
hecanae Tvathor than be compelled to register 
under tho Act, the owners concerned would 
prefer not to employ cJuidreu at all, 
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There has been an increasing tendency in 
most Provinces in India during recent years 
especially in Bombay, to take advantage of 
Section 5 of the Factories Act, 1934, by notify- 
ing all factories employing ten or more jiersons 
as “factories” for the purposes of the Act. In, 
this connection it is of interest to record that 
Dr. K. N. iCatju, Ex-Mlntater for Industries in 
the United Provinces conducted a detailed 
inquiry into alleged sweated labour in small 
factories for a period of over two years. He 
found that in over 300 factories employing 4,000 
workers labour was sweated, there were no fixed 
hours of work and health and sanitary conditions 
were deplorable. The (Jovernment of the United 
Provinces thereupon took immediate action by 
declaring all such factories as employed 10 or 
more persons as factories for the purposes of 
the Act. The Second Conference of Labour 
Ministers held in January 3911 decided that 
the Factories Act should he so ameu<led as 
to make registration of all factories employing 
10 or more persons eoinpnlsory l)ut this recom- 
mendation has not yet been given effect to. 

{b) Age and Sex Groups . — Factory operatives 
are divided into four age and sex groups. ( 1 ) 
adult males, (2) adult females, (3) children of 
both sexes, i.e., persons over 12 and under 15 
years of age, and (4) ‘ adolescents ‘ defined as 
persons of both sexes who are over the age of 
15 years and under the age of 17 years but who 
have not been certified as fit for employment as 
adults. Such adolescents as have not been 
80 certified are to be deemed to be children. 

(e) Hours of Work , — The maximum limits of 
eleven hours pier day and sixty hours per week 
laid down by the 1922 Act for both adult males 
and females are permitted only in the case of sea- 
sonal factories. The maximum hours i>ermltted 
for perennial factories have been reduced to ten 
per day and 54 per week subject to the proviso 
that persons employed on work necessitating con- 
tinuous product! on ‘for technical reasons and per- 
sons w’hose work is required for the manufacture 
or supply of articles of prime necessity which must 
be made or supplied every day may be employed 
for not more than 66 hours in any one week. 
The maximum hours of work permitted for both 
uncertified adolescents and children have been 
limited to five per day both in seasonal and in 
perennial factories. 

(d) Spreadover . — By “ spreadover ” is meant 
the limitation of the period of consecutive hours 
during which the daily limits of hours of work 
may be availed of by the owner or occupier of a 
factory. This principle was introduced in 
factory legislation tor the first time in 1934. 
The spreadover in the case of adults is limited to 
thirteen consecutive hours and in the case of 
children to seven and a half continuous hours ; 
but the continuous period of eleven free hours 
in every twenty-four hours in the case of adults 
and of sixteen and a half free hours in the case 
of children must include the hours between 
7 p.m, and 6 a.m. for both women and 
children. The effect of the Amending Act of 
1944 on this question has been dealt with below. 
The power to grant exemptions in the case 
of women where technical reasons requlr<? that 
work should be done at night, e.g,, in the fish 
curing industry, continues to be allowed. 


(e) Artificial Cooling and Humidification , — 
Power lias been given to Provincial Govern- 
ments to authorise Factory Inspectors to 
call upon managers of fatstories to carry out 
specific measures for increasing the cooling 
power of the air If they are of opinion that it 
is at times insufficient to secure operatives 
against danger to health or serious discomfort ; 
provided, however, that the cooling power can 
be appreciably increased without Involving 
an amount of expense which would be unreason- 
able under the circumstances. 

(/) TYelfarc. — Provision is made for four 
matters in connection with worki'.rs’ welfare : 
(1) for the maintcnan(“c of a suitable and 
sufficient supply of wat(‘r for washing for 
the use of persons employed In processes 
involving contact with obnoxious or poisonous 
substanexjs ; (2) for adequate shelter for rest in 
factories employing more than 150 persons; 
(3) for the reservation of suitable rooms for 
the use of children of women employed in 
factories employing more than fifty women ; 
and (4) for the maintenance of adequate flr.st 
aid appliances. 

(< 7 ) Kest Intervals and Holidays. — The provi- 
sions of the 1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest int-ervals and the weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character. 

(/#) TloH'lay^ with Pay. — The Factories 
(.Auuunlment) Act. 1945 which comes into f‘orc»' 
with effect from tlie 1st .Tanuary 194(' provides 
for compensatory holidays and lK>liday8 with 
pay. Tn case.s whore, as a result of the passing 
(»f an order or the making of a rule exfuuptiug 
a factory or the workers therein from the pro- 
visions of the Act relating to a compulsory 
weekly holiday, a worker is deprived of any 
of such holiday.s, he must be allowed, as soon as 
(!irc.um.stances permit, eompensatory holidays 
(!f equal number to the holidays so lost. The 
provision-^ with regard to holidays with pay 
will enforce, in all perennial factories, an annual 
paid holiday of 10 days for adults and 14 days 
for children. Those holidays can he accumulated 
over a period of two years. Half of the wages 
feiyahle for these holidays are to he paid before 
the worker proceeds on leave and the balance 
on his return. A more liberal provision will 
not- he affected by this law and factories 
providing benefits substantially similar to those 
laid down in the amending Act can be exempted 
from its provisions. 

(») Overtime. — The old Acts contained no 
limitations with regard to the overtime hours 
which could be worked by ‘ exempted ' 
workers. The new Act places a llmitatiOD of 
hours on the amount of o\ ertinie that can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
under the Act. With regard to overtime 
rates of pay, the Act Jays down that a time 
and a half ahonld be paid in all cases where a 
worker in a seasonal factory is required to work 
for more than 60 hours in any one week or 
where a worker in a factory other than a seasonal 
factory is required to work for more than ten 
hours in any one day. But where a worker 
in a factory other than a seasonul factory Is 
required to work for more than fifty-four hours 
in any one week, he is to be entitled, in respect 
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of th« overtime worked less any overtime in 
respect of which he is entitled to extra pay 
under the preceding sentence, to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his ordinary rate of 

pay. 

(j) Certificate* of FUnens for Children . — 
Provincial (lovernments have been given powers 
to make rules prescribing the degree of fitness 
to be attained by children and it has been 

rescribed that whenever such a standard has 

een laid down, no child failing to attain it 
can be certified for employment in a factory. 
Similarly, adolescents cannot work as adults 
unless certified ‘fit to work as an adult’. If 
they are not so (jcrtified thesy are considered 
children. 

(A) SecMTxty of Factory Structures . — Factory 
inspectors have been given powers to call upon 
managers to carry out such tests as may he 
necessary to determine the strength or quality 
of any specified parts of the structure of factories 
if they are of opinion that, on account of any 
defect or inadequacy in the construction of 
any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human life or safety. Provincial 
Governments are further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi- 
cates of stability. 

(f) Exemptions . — A frequent cause of com- 
plaint against the older Factory Acts was that 
they gave local Governments very wide powers 
to exempt certain classes of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Act. 
The new Act limits these powers and prescribes 
further that no exemptions are to bo granted 
In respect of the provisions for spreadovor, 
prohibition of night-w'ork and the limitations 
of weekly hours for women and persons under 
the age of ^iixteen years. 

The Factories (Amendment) Act, 1944 was 
passed to remedy certain defects and meet 
.some difficulties in the administration of the 
main Act. Washing facilities WMue re<juired 
to be provided only in places where workers 
come in contact wfith injurious or obnoxious 
subtances. By removing the restrictive clause, 
all factory owners can be required to provide 
wa.shiug facilities for their workers. By the 
time we went to Press, Bombay was tlie only 
I’rovinco in India, which had framed draft 
Rules in couucxion with this matter. A 
recent judgment of tlie Bombay High 
Court held that orders yjassed by an ln.spector 
of Factories regarding “ means of escape ” 
were ultra vires. In order to validate the rules 
made by Provincial tiovts. in the matter of 
'precautions against fire,’ Section of the Act 
has been suitably amended. Under the provi- 
•sions of Seetions 4r> and 04 no woman or child 
was allowed to work in a fac'tory except between 
the hours of (> a.m. and 7 p.m. hut the limiting 
hours could be varied V>y a I’rovincial Govern- 
ment to cover a span of 13 hours between 5 a.m. 
and 7-30 p.m. Owing to the change in Indian 
Standard Time practical ditticultie.^i were felt 
in tliis respect in Western Provinces. The 
evening limit has therefore been extended from 
7-.30 p.m. to 8-30 p.m. This amendment, how'- 
ever. Is to have effect only for the duration of 
the War. 

A new rule has been ][>romulgated under the 
Defence of India Act which enables the Central 
Government to require that the lighting oi any 


factory or class of factories shall reach a certain 
standard. This has been done to remedy defec- 
tive lighting arising from one or the other of the 
following two causes : (1) many factories i)laimed 
their interior 1 ighting under peace-time conditions 
on the assumption that night-work would rarely 
be necessary ; (2) compliance with black-out 
or other A.R.P. regulations requiring the pre- 
vention of the emergence of beams of light from 
a building has actually reduced lighting of tlie 
interior below the standard required for efilcient 
work. 

C. P. Unregulated Factories Act, 1937. 

The Legislative Council of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar passed an Unregulated Factories 
Act early In 1937. This Act is intended to regulate 
the labour of women and children and to make 
provision for the welfare of labour iu factories 
to which the Factories Act, 1934, does not apply. 
“ Unregulated Factory ” lias been defined as 
“ any place wherein fifty or more workers are 
employed or were employed on any one day of 
the preceding twelve months and to which the 
Factories Act, 1934, does not apply and wherein 
the following industries are carried on : — (i) bidi 
n^aking, (it) shellac manufacture, and (iii) 
leather tanning.” A “ child ” has been defined 
as a person who has not completed his fourteenth 
year. The provisions with regard to health 
and safety, notices and rejffsters, penalties and 
procedme closely follow the similar provisions 
in the Factories Act. Children’s hours are 
restricted to seven in any one day and no child 
can be employed iu any unregulated factory 
except between 8 a.m. and noon, and 1 p.m. and 
5 p.m. The double cmjdoyment of children 
is prohibited and a child who has worked in any 
unregulated factory on any one day is prevented 
from working overtime or taking work home. 
The hours of work of adult males are limited to 
ten per day and provision lias been made for 
the grant of a holiday after every period of six 
consecutive days. W omen’s hours are restricted 
to nine per day and they are prohibited from 
working in any unregulated factory before sun- 
rise or after sunset. 

Factory Statistics. 

Upto and including the Report for the year 
1939, statistics regarding the numbers of factories 
and ot factory workers used to be given in the 
annual reports on the administration of the 
Factories Act pui)llshed by all the Provincial 
Govenmients. The Government of India pub- 
lished a Summary of the Provincial reports every 
year. These snminuries contained statistics in 
eight different statements in regard to tlic follow- 
ing matters : (1) totals of the number of working 
factories, classified by 1‘rovinces according to 
types of factori(*s ; (2) average daily numbers of 
workers employed classified in the same way and 
by age and sex groups ; (3) intervals, holidays 
and hours of work separately for perennial and 
sea.soiial factories; (4) accidents; and (r>) 
convictions in respect of offences under the Act. 
A table containing the figures for numbers of 
working factories and the average daily number 
of workers employed therein claasifled by age 
ami sex group.s, between the years 1894 and 1939 
was published at page 479 of the 1942-43 Edi- 
tion of this publieatiou. Owfing to the shortage 
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of i)aper, both the Provincial (Jovernments and i 
theGovernnientof Indiadiftcontinned the piibliea* 
tlou of the Annual Keports on t.)ie adininislra- 
tion of the Factories Act and the Annual “ Sta-| 
tistics of Factories ” with elfeet from the publica- 
tion of the Reports for the year 1040. In view, 
however, of the fa(‘t that information relating 
particularly to employment figures would be 
widely used, thti tigiires for the years 10:}8 to 
1042 were published in the Auuust. 1043 and in 
the January, 1044 issues of the Indian Labour 
Gazette. (The ligures for 1042 were, however, 
provisional. The e.orveeied ligur(‘s are now 
reproduced in th(i talde below together with 


those for the year 1043.) No corresponding 
information was given in the published tables 
for numbers of factories but from figures rc(!ently 
published by the (loverninent of India it would 
appear tliat the total number of factories 
registered in British India under the Factories 
Act, 1034 was 13,209 in the year 1043 as against 
11, 808 in the year 1041 and 12,527 in the year 
1042. The following tal)le sets out tlie statistics 
of the average daily numbers of persons em- 
ployed in all factories in British India for the 
years 1030 to 1041 classified according to main 
industry groups and according to their employ- 
1 meiit in perennial and seasonal factories. 


Statistics of Numbers of Workers enipUn/ed in Factories in British India. 


Classes of Factories. 

Average Daily Numher of Persons employed in 

the years 

1039 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1943 

Government and Local Fund 

Perennial Factories 

131,066 

108,125 

210,233 

209,273 

355,571 

Seasonal Factories 

1 ,380 

1 ,038 

853 

620 

507 

Total .. 

132,446 

160.163 

220,086 

209,803 

350,078 

All Other Perennial Factories 

Textiles 

838,08.5 

820,162 

053,320 

065,450 

1,001,893 

Engineering 

143,257 

158,665 

204,050 

223,820 

253,017 

MUieral.s and ^Metals 

51,740 

62,357 

76,162 

82,493 

92,604 

Drink and Tobfu'co 

87,005 

101,038 

110,888 

121,311 

124,730 

Chemicals and Dyes 

.55,118 ' 

57,485 

71,150 

72,626 

82,755 

Paper and Printing . , . . . . 

42,053 

46,445 

48,245 

48,501 

50,534 

NVood, Stone and Glass 

46,364 

50,122 

77,627 

82,334 

89,824 

Gins and Press<‘s . . . . 

26,504 

22,840 

21,538 

17,020 

15,408 

Skins and Hides . . . , . . 

11,710 

18,007 

23,516 

29,608 

33,069 

Miscellaneous 

18,324 1 

21,670 

35,340 

38,465 

37,001 

Total .. 

1,321,066 

1 ,370,896 

1,630,848 

1,681,646 

1,782,551 

All Other Seasonal Factories . . 

j 205,040 1 

295,369 

305,443 

300,698 

297,883 

Grand Total : All Factories . . . . 

1 1,748,561 

1,844,428 

2,150,377 

2,282,237 

j 2,436,312 


A table published at pages IfiO-l of the .Novem- 
ber 1044 issue of IhoJndiftn hahaur GnzeUe gives 
the composition of the average <taily mfmber 
of workers employed in registered faeie»ries 
in the different j'rovinees l)y age and sex 
groups for the years 1042 /uni 1043 but not 
by industries. The figures for tin* year 1043 
show that of the total iiuriilKjr of workers in 
all factories in British India, 2,133,023 w'ere 
men, 262.744 were women, 38,000 were children 
and 13,484 were adolescents. ! 


THE INDIAN MINES ACT, 1923. 

The conditions of employment of labour In 
Indian mines are governed by the Indian Mines 
Act, 1023, as amended by tlie Amending Acts of 
1028 and 103,'>. The act of 1023 wlii(di earne into 
force, from the 1st July 1024 replaced the earlier 
eiiactinent of lObl. The Act of 1001 contained 
provisions designed to mMuirc safety in mines and 
it provided for the mainteuanec of an Inspecting 
staff but it contained no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour. Tills defect was 
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llrsl remetiied by the 1923 Act, section 23 of 
which prescribed maximum limits of .'>4 hours 
per week for underRround ani 60 hours per week 
for al)bvoj^romid workers. No limits were pro- 
scribed for daily hours. A daily limit of 12 
hours was imjiosed for ti>e first time by tlie 
AinendiniJ! Act of 1928 which was brought into 
efTect from 1st A^jril 1930, As a result of the 
recommendations made in the matter by the 
Jtoyul t;ommission on Indian Labour and the 
adoption of th'i Draft (convention on Hours of 
Work in Coal Mines by the Kiftecntli Session of 
the International Labour (Jonference in 1931. 
tlve CJovcrnn\ent of India passed The Indian 
Mines (Amendment) Act, 1935, which was 
brought into elfect from 1st October 1935. The 
maiji provisions of the law rei^arding hours and 
conditions of work in Indian Mines as it now 
stands, are as follows: — 

(a) No jierson is to be employed in a 
mine for more than .six days in any one week. 

(fi) No pfsrson employed aboveground 
in a mine is to be permitted to work for 
n»ore Mian 54 hours in any one week or for 
more Mian fen hours in any one day ; and 
the periods of work of any such person are 
to be so arranged that along with any 
intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread over more than twelve hours. 

(c) The periods of work of a person 
employed below grouml in a mine are to be 
reckoned from the time ho leaves the surface 
to the time lie returns to the surface and arc 
not in any oiio day to spread over more 
than nine luutrs. No person is to be allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
periods of work and where work below 
ground Is carried on by a sysfem of relays, 
the periods of work of all persons employed 
in th(^ same relay are to be tiie same and are 
to be reckoned from the time the first person 
of the relay leaves the surface to the time 
the last person of the relay returns to the 
surface. 

(rf) The employment in any mine of 
children under fifteen years of age is pro- 
hibited and fliose lielow the age of 17 are 
not f'ennitted Ir) work in mini's unless 
I'ertified medically fit, 

(tf) Accidents which cause bodily injury 
resulting in the enforced absence from work 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
iu the prescribed manner. 


The Government of India promulgated 
regulations under section 29(j) of the Indian 
AUnes Act, 1923, on the 7th March 1929 prohi- 
hitlng the employment of any woman under- 
ground in tiic coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Ocntral* Provinces and the salt 
mines in the Punjab with eifec't from the Ist 
I July 1939 and in all other mines with effect from 
the 1st July 1929. In order to prevent undue 
liardsfiif) a ]»nnciplc f)f gradiialncss in tlie 
number of women to be r<'duc('d every year 
was laid down. Women are ilot prohibited from 
accepting cmi)loyinent in open workings and on 
ti»e surface of mines. in view, in>wevcr, of 
an acute sliortage. of labour in coal mining 
areas tliis ])olicy lias now been reversed. By 
two notilications dated the 24th November 
land Mie 4th December, 1943 respectively, the 
I Oovernment of India have exempted, until 
} furtlier onlers, all coal mines in the provinces 
i of Bengal, Biliar, ('(uitral Proviiu'cs and Bcrar 
I and Oris.sa from the provisions of i-lausc (j) 
of Section 29 of the Infiian Mines Act, 1923 
to tlu' extent to which regulations made thore- 
! under prohibit the entry of women into iinder- 
I ground working, for the purpose of employment 
i sultjeeJ. to th<; following two conditions : (1) no 
1 woman sli.all ]>f' employed underground in 
i galleries which are less than six feet in height ; 
land 12) every woman emjiloyed underground 
i shall be. paid wages at the same rate as a man 
i cniployeii umlergrouTui on .similar work. Milk is 
. now to be supit!i< d to women w’orking under- 
; ground. 

j Mining Statistics. 

! Tlie collection of full statistics with regard to 
' the n unifiers of mines and of the. persons em- 
: ployed therein dales from 1924. These statistics 
used to be. published in the Annual Beporls of 
The Chief Inspector of Alines in India. I’oin- 
incncing from the yc'ar 1040, the Government 
i of India liave. been publi.shing abridged reports 
■ whi<-h contain no figures for numbers employed. 

; Sta.tisti<*s for th(i 10 year.s from 1923 to 1939 were 
: given in a table at jiage 480 of the 1942-43 
i edition of this publication. 'I’he Government 
: of Imiia have,- however, published figures 
j showing tlie averagi* daily numlier of jiersona 
^ employed in all mines in the varion.s Provinces 
; in liulia in the Lsues of the Indian La>>our 
\ Oazt'tU'. We set out the available figures in the 
i toliowing laVfie : — 


Avvraac Dalh/ S innfirr of rrrsons ernplojjod in Indian Minrit. 


Province 

19::s 

1 939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Ws.'un 

Ilaluchistan 

2.:!t» 1 
829 

2. 4 (.3 
617 

2.704 

707 

2.7.32 

834 

Tiliit 

2, .539 
2,518 

h 'ugal 

60.(91 1 

(i0.9C.5 

6:..64:{ 

6.5.43] 

60.501 

60,507 

''’’bar 

Di7.24S 

166,:6.)4 

180.S45 

200.577 

209,565 

20(i.922 

‘ cntral Provinces . , 

4(;.«>I 1 

4 1 .466 

49,421 

49.722 

.51. 711 

43,7u2 

biimhay 

1 .22(i 

3,. 890 

3,420 

1 .203 


2,:u>4 

ba jputuna . . 

66S 

I.:n2 

1 .40:5 



;5,si70 

I iiited Provinces , . 

1 .275 

1 .:>79 ! 

2.2S:5 

2,377 : 

2,5i:5 

i,43(; 

'bissa 

;’.t'5 

5 7 6 

6:58 

' 775 i 

1 , 1 95 

i 1 .697 

*‘'nij;il> .. 

.5, >^.51 

5.82S 

7.:578 

1 5.:508 ! 


i 5,311 

''Old 

1;'>7 

142 

173 

1 , 

.309 

i 6.4 3 

'ladras 

12.716 i 

14,. 54 9 

14.3,39 

! 12,8(>2 i 

15,;:i2 ! 

17,603 

' '"Ihi 

J 92. 

J.266 

.'<10 ; 

1,179 ; 

732 1 

755 

b VV. Frontier Province 


7 

C i 

25 j 

24 

3'otal . . ' 

.‘103.191 * 

301.054 

329.770 ‘ 

347,018 ! 

357,646 1 

349,:{61 
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THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 

Perhaps the most advanced and difficult piece 
of social legislation attempted in India is the 
Payment of Wages Act wliich was passed by the 
Central Legislature early in 193(5 and amended 
in a minor particular by an Amending Act in 
1937. A detailed note on the history of this 
piece of legislation will be found at pages 603 
and 504 of the 1938-39 Ivlditlon of this publication. 
The more importn'int provisions of this Act which 
were brought into operation with elfect from the 
20th May 1937 are as follows : — 

(a) Scope of Application. — The Act in the flrst 
Instance applies to factories and railways but 
Provincial Governments are empowered to 
extend it to tramway or motor omnibus services ; 
docks, wharves or jetties ; inland steamer vesstils ; 
mines, quarries or oil-ftelds ; plantations ; and 
any other class of workshops or establishments 
in which articles are produced, adapted or 
manufactured with a view to their use, transport 
or sale. 

\b) Wages . — * Wages * for purposes of the 
Act means all remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, if i 
the terms of the contract of employment, express | 
or implied, were fulfllled, be payable, whether ; 
conditionally upon the regular atteniiancc, good j 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person : 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed i 
in respect of his employment or of work done ! 
in such employment, and includes any bonus or j 
other additional remuneration of the nature j 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any ' 
sum payable to such person by reason of the 
termination of his employment but does not 
include travelling allowances, employees’ 
contributions to provident funds, gratuities 
payable on discliarge, or the value of any housing 
ac^mmodation or services rendered to the 
worker by his employer. 

Many Industrial estaVilish merits, especially 
cotton textile mills in India, grant good attend- 
ance and efficiency bonuses in addition to wages. 
These bonuses operate as fines in cases wliere the 
standards for earning them are not attained. 
The Government of India, while framing the Act, 
included such bonuses within the ambit of 
“wages” but the definition of this term as far as 
l»onusesare concerned has been widely interpreted. 
The Government of Bomliay held ttiat existing 
good attendance and efficiency Imnuses wherever 
they obtained must be paid without conditions 
and notified all factories accordingly. As a test | 
case, the Arvind Mills in Ahmedabad were pro- j 
secuted in the City Magistrate's Court for non - 1 
payment of these bonuses in cases where tiie con- 1 
ditions for earning them were not fultllied. The ; 
Magistrate held that bonuses were wages and i 
directed that the deductions made should be j 
refunded to the workers. The matter was taken 
into appeal in the Court of the Assistant J udge, j 
Aiimedabad, where the decision of the Magis- 
trate was upheld. The Mills thereu]>on filed a ' 
further appeal in the High Court, Hum bay, which i 
reversed the Ahmedabad judgments and held ' 
that all bonuses must be earned. 'J'iie Govern- j 
ment of India intend introducing a liill in the | 
Central Legislative Assembly to amend this Act | 
with a view to clarifying the position of ‘bonuses.* 1 
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(c) Wage Periods . — No wage period is to 
exceed one month and all wages are to be paid 
in coin and/or currency notes. > 

id) Time of Payment . — The wages of all 
persons employed in concerns employing less 
than one thousand persons are to be imid before 
the expiry of tiio seventh day n/ter the last day 
of the wage period in respect of which the wages 
are iMiyable and in establishments employing 
more than one thousand persons before the 
expiry of the tenth day. Where employment Is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
retiuired to be paid before the expiry of the 
second working day following that on which the 
employment is teniiinated. 

(«) Permissible Deductions . — Deductions from 
wages are permitted only In respect of fines, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjuat- 
meut of over-j)ayment3 of wages, for income-tax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
are also jiermltted in respect of such amenities 
and services supplied by the employer as the 
(•overnor-Gencral in Council or a Provincial 
Government may, by general or special order, 
authorise. Tlic Central (government promul- 
gated a Pa>-mcnt of Wages Amendment Ordi- 
nance in 1040 amending the Act to enable deduc- 
tions being made from wages with written autho- 
risation of tlie employed person for investment 
in any War Savings Scheme approved by a Pro- 
vincijil Government. The Act does not permit 
an employer to make deductions from wages in 
respect of the value of material damaged in the 
process of manufacture and to hand over the 
same to the employee concerned. Such a system 
! was widely prevalent in certain centres of the 
textile industry in India and particularly in 
Ahmedabad where it was estimated that a total 
sum of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees was deduct- 
ed annually from the wages of about 26,000 
j weavers in respect of weaving fines and the 
I value of damaged cloth handed over to them. 

I (/) Fines . — No fines are to be Imposed on 
! children, i.e., persons below the age of fifteen 
I years. No fines can be imposed save in res- 
I)ect of such acts or omissions as have been exhibi- 
ted in notices which liave received the approval 
I of the Provincial Government or of an authority 
which a Provincial GoviTnrncnt may prescribe 
in the matter and unless tlie jwirson wlio is fineil 
has been given an opportunity of showing cause 
against the fine. The total amount of fines 
which may be imposed on any person during any 
wage })erlod is not to exceed lialf an anna in tt»c 
rupee of wages for that wage period and no fine 
can be recovered in instainuuits or after the expiry 
of 00 days from the day on which it was imposed. 
All fines are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and ail realisations from fines are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the workers. Provincial 
Governments have been empowered to make 
rules in oonnection with most of these matters. 

In December 1937, tl»e North-Western RaiL 
way reduced the monthly rate of pay of an 
engine driver by Rs. 7 for unsatisfactory work. 
The employee filed an application against the 
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Hallway iu the Small Cauaea Court at Karacthi 
for illegal deductions. The application was 
dismissed and the case was taken in appeal to the 
Chief Court of Sind. Mr. Justice Weston held 
that a reduction in an employee’s wages by way 
of punishment was in contravention of the 
Payment of Wages Act and ordered a refund to 
the applicant of the amounts deducted from his 
wages. 

(g) Deductions for Absence from Duty . — 
Deductions from wages for periods of absence 
from duty should be pro rata and should not 
bear a larger proportion than the iieriod of 
absence bears to the period of duty (i.e., if the 
wage is Rs. 27 for 27 working days the deductions 
for 7 days absence must not bo more tlian Rs. 7) ; 
provided that “ subject to any rules made in this 
behalf by the Provincial Government if ten or 
more employed persons acting in concert absent 
themselves without due notice (that is to say 
without giving the notice which they are rcc|uired 
to give either expressly by their contracts of 
employment or impliedly by the terms of their 
service) and without reasonable cause, such 
deduction from any such person may include 
such amount not exceeding his wages for eight 
days as may by any such contract or terms be duo 
to the employer in lieu of due notice.” liy the 
amending Act of 1937 an explanacion was added 
to the Section dealing with this matter which 
provides that “an employed person shall be 
deemed to be absent from the place where he 
is required to w'ork if although present in such 
place, he refuses to carry out his work.” 

(/») Deductions for Itecovery of Advances . — 
Recovery of an advance of money given before 
employment l)egan is to bo made horn the first 
payment of wages in re8rx?ct of a complete wage 
period, but no recovery is to be made, on 
advances given for travelling expenses ; and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
earned are to be subject to rules to be made by 
Provincial Governments. 

(i) Contracting~Out. — No contracting-out is 
permitted. 

(j) Procedure. — Provincial Governments are 
empowered to appoint Commissioners for 
Workmen's Compensation or any other persons 
with Judicial experieuco as the authority to 
hear and decide all claims arising out of deduc- 
tions from or non-payment of wages. Penalties 
have been laid down for malicious or vexatious 
claims. Appeals to courts of small causes 
ar«‘ permitted and an elaborate procedure 
ha.s been laid down with regard to trials for 
offences under the Act. Since the passing of the 
Act it lias been found that the j)ro(;edure laid 
down In Section 15 of the Act in coiiuection with 
claims arising out of deductions from wages is a 
V(‘ry dilatory one. Tlie action is a civil one and 
it takes a long time before the CAse is brought 
to a decision. In many cases where applications 
are filed for non-payment of wages the employer 
is let off if he has paid wages to the workers 
concerned after the tiling of the complaint and 
tile Courts ignore the fact that even iu such 
cases delay iu making payments had occurred. 

{k) Administration. — Inspectors of factories 
•'iro made responsible for the adininistratlou of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and I 
uowera are reserved to the Governor-General 
iu Council and to Provincial Governments to ‘ 


appoint such otiier persons as they think fit to be 
Inspectors for the purposes of this Act for 
railways. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT. 1923 . 

A brief account of the manner in wldch work- 
men could recover damages from their employers 
in respect of accidents before tlie passing of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 has been 
given at page .583 of the 1941-42 Edition of this 
publication. In its main principles, the Indian 
Act which was brought into operation with effect 
from 1st July 1924, follows the British model 
but its precision and rigidity and the special 
machinery set up for its administration are 
some of the features which distinguish It from 
the British Act. In its scope — type and classes 
of workers covered — the original Act of 1923 
fell far short of the British Act but it 
was necessary for the Government of India 
to adopt a policy of gradualness in the matter 
so as to secure the support of vested interests 
to the original measure. The original limita- 
tions of scope w^ere to a largo extent removed 
by amending Acts passed in 1926, 1929, 1931 
and 1933 and the Act as it stands to-day covers 
nearly ftft .cn million industrial workers in the 
country. Under the Act, payment of com- 
pensation has been made obligatory on all em- 
ployers whose employees come within its scope, 
even in cases where there has been no negli- 
gence and injured workmen or the dependants of 
those killed can obtain compensation in all cases 
where per.sonal injury has been caused by 
accident arising ouf of and in the course of employ- 
ment and where the accident is not directly 
attributable to tlu* workman having been at the 
time of the ac(ddent under the. influence of 
drink or drugs or to wilful disobedience of rules 
or orders or w’ilful disregard of safety devices. 
Besides bodily injuries the contracting of certain 
occupational di.seases such as anthrax and lead 
and phosj)honis were deemed and 

treated for the purtK)8es of compensation, 
as injuries caused by accident ; provided 
however, that the worker concerned w’as in 
the service of the same employer for more than 
six montlis. Mercury poisoning was added 
to the list of original occupational diseases in 
1920 in order to bring the Indian law into con- 
formity with a Draft Convention adopted by 
the International l^abour Conference in 1925. 
This list was fiirther expanded in 1933 and again 
in 1938 by the addition of (1) poisoning by 
benzene an<l its homologues or the sequela* of 
such poisoning; (2) chrome ulceration or its 
sequela* ; (3) comj)ressed air illness (Caisson 

Disease) or its sequela* : (4) arsenical poisoning 
or its sequelae ; (5) jiatiiological manifestation-s 
due to (rt) radium and other radio-active sub- 
stances, and (5) X-Rays; and (C) Primary 
epithelioinatous cancer of the skin. The main 
ju'ovisious of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
as it stands today are as follows : 

Classes of WorJemen Covered bp the Act . — 
These have been sj>ecified in the definition of 
the term “ workman” oontaiiied in section 2(1) 
(n) and in Schedule TI. In all cases persons 
emploved iu an administrative or clerical 
capticity and those whose monthly earnings 
e,xceod Rs. 300 (exccT't Railway Servants) are 
excluded. Speaking broadly, the Act covers 
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railways ; factories ; mines ; seamen ; docks ; 
persons employed In the construction, repair 
or demolition of imildint^s designed to I>c or 
which are of more than one storey or of twenty 
feet ill hei|j(ht or of dams and einimnkmenta, 
roads, bridj^es or tunnels ; or wliarves, quays, sen 
W'alls or other marine work: the setting np. 
repairing, maintaining or taking down any 
telegraph or tel(*|)h()ne line or overhemi eleetrie 
lines or cables ; aerial rojM'ways, canals, ])ipe lines 
or sewers ; the fire-brigade ; railway mail servi»a‘ ; 
persons employed in outdoor work in tbe postal 
and telegraphit^ service's ; o])eratioiis for M’iiming 
natural petroleum or natural gas ; blasting 
operations and ex<‘avations ; ferry boat seu viees ; 
cinebona, eolfeo, rubber or tea ])lantations ; 
electricity or gas generating stations ; light- 
houses ; cinematogra]di picture producing and 
oxhilnting ; divers; elephant and wild animal 
trainers and kee})er3 and salaried motor drivers 
and cleaners, lieecntly persons eniploye<l in 
warehouses in markets employing ten or more 
persons have also been iuought within the 
scope of tl»e Act. Tersons enqtloyed through 
sub-contractors by a person ful tilling a contract 
with a railway are also I'overed. The (.'ov('rn- 
ment of Madras lan{‘ recently brought persojis i 
employed in jducking cocoanuts wifliin the! 
scope of the Act. As far as seamen are <'on- j 
cernod, those emtiloyed on ships legist (>red 
in India are covered, {bit if accidents 
take place within the three rniie limit of tliej 
territorial waters tln^ Act ai)]»!ies even to those j 
employed on shii'S not registered in India. But | 
with a view to facilitate tlic settlement of i 
claims in resjioct of seamen on shi]>s not' 
registered in India and to avoid litigation, 
provision has been made in the Lascar’s .\gree- 
inent for tlie settlement of eiainis for compensa- 
tion on the line.s of the Indian Act and in (bdault 
of agreement the Commissioner of the Port 
where the agrecuiients are signed has been 
accepted as the final authority to whom tliesc 
matters should l>o referreti for decision. 
Not only workmen employed within the pre- 
cincts of a factory or a mine hut also men engagc^l i 
in any kind of work incidental to or connected i 
with a factory or any mining operation are j 
entitled to the benefits of the Act. As far as] 
factories are concerned, those using mechanical: 
power and employing more than ten persons] 
or those not using mechanical power and employ- ! 
lug more than fifty persons are covered. The i 
Provincial CoverMineuts are em]»owfred to j 
bring within the scope of the .Act otluT classes! 
of workmen whose occupations are cimsidcrcd i 
to be of a hazardous nature. In puixiance (»i ! 
that power the (jovernioent, of liombay j 
have e,\'terjded the scope of the Act to persons ' 
employed on motors or oilier mrriianically I 
propelled vehicles engage<l in loading, unloading, 
handling or transport of goods and to all em- 
ployees of Muiiicii»alities and District Local 
Btmrds engaged in occupation.s ordinarily 
requiring outdoor work. 

Amounts of Compensation Paunhle. — The 
amount of conijiensation jiayable dejiends, in tlu' 
ca.se of death, on the average montldy wages o) 
the deceased workman ami in the- ease an 
injured workman both on tlie average monthly 


[ the monthly wages of a w orker are calculated 
the amount of eomiiensation due is deckled 
j by a reference to Sein'd ule IV which gives 
in a tabular form the amounts of eompensa- 
tion for death, permanent total and temporary 
disaldeinent in r(\spect of cacdx of seventeen 
w’age classes. The amounts of compen- 
sation payable in the case of an injured workman 
whose monthly wages are not more than Ks. 10 
are Its. 500 for death. Its. 700 for permanent 
total and half the monthly wages for temporary 
tlisablement. I'or a workman wiiose montldy 
w’agos are betw'een Us. 50 and Ks, 00, tlie cor- 
responding figures are Rs. 1,800, Rs. 2,520 and 
Rs. 1.5 re.spe<‘tively. The maxima for persons 
earning over R.s. 200 per month are Rs. 4,000, 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs, ,30 per month respectively. 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total 
disablement are. at a uniform rate of Rs. 200 
and Rs. 1,200 res])oetively, and half the 
monthly wage for temporary disablement. No 
compensation is payable in respect of a ‘ waiting 
period * of seven days following that on which 
the injury was caused ; luit many large linns siwh 
as (.'cneral Motors (India). Idd., Messrs. Lever 
l»ro(hers (1 mlla), Idd.. ami others pay eomiicnsa- 
tion in lien of wages with (‘Itect froni tlie date of 
injury. 

(NOTE: Permanent total disahJement means 
such disalilement which permanently inc.apa- 
citat.es a workman for all work which he was 
ca]>al)le of performing at the time of his accidejit. 
Any combination of iujuric!' totalling lOlt per 
cent, loss in earning capacity is regarded as 
. pernuinent total disablement even if the combi- 
j nation of injuries does not arise in one accident.) 
j BTie are Dependants. — The.'se are defined in 
I two categories : firstly, those who are in practic- 
■ ally all cases actually dein ndants ; and secondly, 
j those who may or may not be in that position, 
i Tiie first im-liuli’s a widow, a minor legitimate 
I ‘inn, unmarried legitimate daughter and a 
i w idowed mother. Tlie seiond inclmies a 
widower, a parent other tlian a widowed mother, 
a minor illegitimate sou, an unmarried illegitimate 
daughter, a minor legitimate or illegitimate 
daughter if married or widowed, a minor brother, 
an unmarried or widowed si.-^ter, a widowed 
daughler-in-iaw, a minor child of a deceased 
ron am! a paternal graml parent. 

(7cneraf,--The interests of dependants in 
ca.ses of fatal accidents have been safeguarded 
by en.suring tliat (1) all case.s of fatal accidents 
sliould be brought U) the notice of tlie (kimmis- 
sioner ; (2) in all cases w-iicre an employer 

ailraits lialdlity the amount of compensation 
payaide is to be promptly deposited with tlie 
Commi.''Siorier ; and (,‘{) in ca.scs wiiere the 
employer di.s<-laims liability and there are' good 
grounds for believing rom{)ensation to be pay- 
aiile, the <lependauts get tlie information neces- 
isary to enable them to juilgc if they ehould 
I make a claim or not. 

i A contractor lias been given the right to be 
indemnified by his sub-coutractor if he has 
I had to pay compensation cither to a principal 
j or to a workrmui. 


wages and the extent of di.sabU inent. Tin* | An employer is permitted to make to any 
term ' wages ’ includes overtime; jiay and | dependant advances on account of corafiensation 
the value of any concession.s or lamefits in the ; not exoee<Jing an aggregate of one huridrcsl 
form of food, clothing, free quarters, etc. After • jupew and so much of such aggregate as doc.^ 
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not exceed tlie compensation payable to that 
dependant is to be deducted by the Oommis> 
sioner from such compensation and repaid to the 
employer. Further, the Commissioner may 
deduct a sum up to Rs. 25 from the amount of 
compensation for the funeral expenses of a 
deceased workman and pay the same to the 
person by whom such expenses were incurred. 

Administration. — The Act is admirnstcrcd 
entirely on a provincial basis by Commissioners 
to be appoint or) by ri ovincial Govornmenhs. The 
Provinces of Bengal and Madras have one Com- 
missioner eacli for the whole province. The 
Province of Bombay has one Commissioner for 
the more Important industrial areas and for the 
other areas sulejudges have been appointed as 
ex-officio Commissioners for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. In the other provinc^es, the IVistrict 
Magistrate or tlie District and Strssions Judge or 
the Senior or Sui)-J\ttlge is the Commissioner 
within his jurisdiction. 

Under the common law of England, in civil 
suits for damages for injuries sustained by j 
workmen it Is open to the employer to x>iead : * 

(1) the doctrine of common emjdoyment, by 
which th(; employer is not normally liable to 
pay damages to a w'orkman for an injury re- 
sulting from the default of another workman ; 

(2) the doctrine of assumed risk, by which 
an employee is presumed to have accepted a 
risk if it is such that he ought to have known 
it to be part of the risks of his occupation. 
The Iloyal Commission on labour regarded 
both these doctrine.^ as inequitable and recom- 
mended by a majority tliat a measure should 
be enacted abrogating these defences. Pro- 
\ incial governments were consulted in 1932 
and were almost unanimously in favour of 
legislation for the purpose. In the meantime 
judicial decisions in British India wliile generally 
agreeing as to I be inequitability of the doctrines 
were siu'b as to leavt^ it open to employers 
inmost ITovinccs to have recourse to them. I 
The (JovernmcMit. of India passed tlie Employers’ 
liability Act, 1938. tbronuh the Centra! Legisla- 
ture declaring that these defeuees shall iiot be 
raised in sniis for damage.s in British India in 
ic.spect of injuries su.staiued by workmen. 

During the year 1939, two amendments were i 
mede in the \VorkmeiTs Compensation Act, one j 
in Section 5 and the other in Section 15. The; 
lir.st clarifies the meaning of the expression 
“ monthly wages ” which has now’ been defined 
I to mean the amount of wages deemed to be 
payable for a month's service irrespective of | 
whether the wages are pay.able by the month or 
I'.v whatever other ptTiod or at piece rates. 
Ihe amendment thus resolves any doubt as to 
w'hether a workman employed on wages payable 
otherwise than by the month or on a monthly 
oasis is or is not a workman within the meaning 
of the Act. The Personal Injuries (Emergency 
.‘roviaions 2 and 3 Geo. 0, C. 82) Act, 1939. 
provides for certain payments to be made in 
vespect of personal injuries to seamen. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act had. therefore, to 
• e amended in order to avoid double payment, 
i'Otli under this Act and under the Personal 
ii juries Act. The second amendment referred 
(» above provides that failure to give notice or 
ake a claim or commence proceedings w'ithin 
-e time limit required by the Act shall not be 


a bar to the maintenance of the proceedings 
provided that the Commissioner is satisfied that 
an application was made in the reasonable belief 
that the injury was such that a payment couhl 
be made under the said Act and that the 
Provincial Government certifies that the appli- 
cation was rejected. 

The Government of India in the Department 
of Commerce, in concurrence with His Majesty’s 
Government, formulated a Lascars War Risk 
Compensation Scheme in August 1940 in respect 
of death or disablement directly attributable 
to war injuries sustaiued by lascars employed 
oil ships registered in the United Kingdom. 
The scheme provides for widow’s pensions, 
ehildreti’s allowances and generous disablement 
allowances. For example, for total disable- 
ment due to War injuries a lascar earning 
Rs. 40 per month will be paid an allowance of 
Rs. 5,000 in full settlement of all claims. The 
w'idow of a lascar earning from Rs. 30 to Rs. 39 
per month will receive a life pension at the 
rate of Ks. 10 per month. 

7t often happens, in case.s before Commis.sioners 
for Workmen’s Compensation, that there is a 
j disimle lietween the parties on miulical questions, 
j In such case.s the usual praadlce is to call in 
jirivnte medical practitioners to give verbal 
; eNidence. on the points in dispute. This not only 
j iiicieasi'.s tlie cost of the ]>roceedings but tends to 
j delay settlements. With a view to pireventing 
tins* unsatisfactory, dilatory and expensive 
j procedure, the (.Government "of Bengal passed 
i Tlie orkvncn’.s Conipeiisjition (Bengal Aincnd- 
! nientl .\et. 1942 for i lie appoinlnieut of medical 
1 referees to w’nom any medical questions in 
! (lisiuitc bet w’(>en employers and workers may be 
I ret<Tr*'d by the Coinmi'isioucr for Workmen’s 
j Compen.'i'ation and w ho.se report would be 
landing on both the ftarties. This Act also 
provides for the creation of a ]UTiu:>nent panel 
of (jualilied medical practitioners wiio may be 
appointe«l as medical referees. 8irice the passing 
of the Bengal Act. the Goverumeut of India 
circulated proposals to the Broviueial 
i Joverumeiits for the adoption of similar Central 
legislation on the subject, bm the I'hird Coiifer- 
eu<v of Labour Minister^ \vbi<‘h was held at New 
Deliii in January 1942 deeidevl that central 
legislation on the subject was iiot necessary. 

Workmen’s Compensation Statistics. 

All I’roviiicial < .overninents in India used to 
^ ]utbti>:h Aiuiual A<luii[Li>i ration Reports on the 
I working of the Workmen's Comiamsation Act. 
The Government of India siiinmarist d tlicsc 
Bejiorts and pnbli.-hed nn annual survey under 
, i he title"Staiisties of Workmen's Compensation”. 

I The (ioiernment of India, have stojqn'd the pub- 
I lieation of tlu^e summaries .‘^ince J9.'>9, but a 
Inoie on the working of the ad during the year 
! 1942 was pul)lislied in the June, 1944 
! i»sne of the ituiinn l.ttixmr .\t page 

'585 of the 1941-42 edition of this publication 
i we gave a table showing tlie ligures of fatal 
land non-fatal oasc^^ in resi'Cct of which com]»en- 
isation was paid from the year 1924 when the 
'• ;u't was livst. brought into ctrv'ct up to the end 
! of the year 19:lS togciher with the figures 
! for the total amount of compensation paid, 
j The note published in the Indian Lahour Gazette 
gives no separate statistics for fatal and iion- 
1 fatal cases. Totals for all cases above have 
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het ',11 } 4 ivon. We are, therefore, reproducing the available llgiiros in the following table ; 


iStatistics of Workmen* 8 Compeneation : 1924 to 1942. 


A’' ear 

Total 
number of 
ca.^es 

Total 

compensation 

paid 

Year 

Total 
number of 
cases 

Total 

compensation 

paid 



Bs. 



Jls. 

1924 (J lily -Deer.) .. 

4,108 

1 ,50,224 

1 933 

14,559 

8,13,949 

1925 

11.371 

0.44,120 

1934 

16,890 

8,68,847 

1 920 

1 4 ,090 

8,21.470 

1935 

22,999 

11,61,405 

1927 

15,210 

11,11,254 

1930 

28,510 

14,64,180 

!92S 

10,708 

10,95,730 

1937 

29,645 

12,88,764 

1 929 

18,805 

1 2,00,104 

1938 

35,005* 

14,32,723* 

1 930 

23,574 

12,40,764 

1939 

38,681 

15,09,327 




1940 

41,015 

19,38,476 

1931 

17,481) 

10,00,350 

1941 

39,045 

15,84,293 

1 932 . . 

14,201 

8,23,145 

1942 

44,443 

18,69,359 


♦ Excludes ligures for Sind (A’ot available). 


Effects on Industry. 

A compulsory system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion enhances the cost of production hut not to 
any appreciable extent. In the case of coal 
mines, the increase in cost has been estimated 
to be not more tlian annas four per ton of coal 
( ride para, 39 of the Jlei>ort of the Indian Coal 
vlommittee, 19251, However, the owners of 
many of the smaller coal mines were compelled 
to close down their mines but this was due 
Joainly to the severe depression with which the 
ifidustry was tlxui faced. In the Punjab, the pro- 
i rietors of the coal mines in the Jheliim District 
were reported to l>c not satisfied with the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the miners under the Act as 
some of them had to pay as compensation on a 
single accident more than they could earn during 
a month. An uneXfH'Cted increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents may imdoublodly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
Mie remedy for this lies in accident insurance. 
I'here can. however, be no denying the fact that 
the introdiK't-ion or workmen’s compensation has 
helped con.siderably to improve the standard 
cd safety in the country. Facilitie- for accident 
insurance are now being provided by a number 
c»f loading insurance companies in the (‘ountry 
and tho most important of these are the Claims 
Bureaux in Calcutta and Madras, 'riie Calcutta 
Claims Bureau which represents many of the 
leading insurance companies operating In India 
deals with a large number of claims and offers 
valuable co-operation to the authorities in 
.settling compensation claims. This Bureau 
continued to render its valuable co-operation 
In the prompt settlement of claims. In Bombay, 
insurance companies are now concerned with half 
the number of cases that come up before thC' 
Commissioner. Insurance companies as a rule s 
contest only cases involving questions of law’ 
or principle and are of benefit to all concerned. 
In these provinces insurance is widely resorted 
to by the employers especially in the textile 
industry. The Mtliowners* Mutual Insurance 


I Association, Ltd., Bombay, is an organisation 
I of employers one of whose objects is the mutual 
insurance of members against liability to pay 
comiiensatlon or damages to workmen employed 
by them or their dependants for injuries or 
accidents, fatal or otherwise, arising out of or 
in the course of employment. 

The (Jovernment of India has now announcod 
that it Is their intention to provide for Workmen’s 
Compensation in one comprehensive scheme 
which will cover sickness insurance, maternity 
f'cnefits and compensation for accidents. 

MATERNITY BENEFITS 
LEGISLATION. 

A Bill introduced by Mr. N. M. Joshi in the 
Central Legislative Assembly in 1924 to provide 
for the payment of maternity benefits to women 
employed in certain Industries w^as thrown out. 
The (lovernment of Bondiay, however, took uji 
tho question a few years later and the Bombay 
Maternity Benefits Act was jiassed in 1929. 
This WMH substantially amended by an Amending 
Act pa.ssed in 1935. A similar Act was passed 
In tl»e Central Trovlnces in 1931. These were 
the first Acts of their kind in India, Since then, 
.Maternity Benefit Aets have also been passed 
in the Provinces of Madras, Bengal, Sind, 
.Assam, Puujuh. and the United Provinces 
ami in Ajiner-Merw'arn and Delhi. In the year 
1941, the Bengal JiCgislature jaissed a second 
.Maternity Benefit Act for w'omen employed in 
tea plantations under the title of The Bengal 
.Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Act, 1941. 
Kxcejd, for the As.sam Maternity Bcnidlt'^ 
Act which itover.s women employed in both 
factories and on })lantations and tiie last Act, 
all the other Maternity Benefit Acts an 
applicable to women employed in factoric.'-. 
The subject of extending the benefits of such 
legislation to women employed in Mines w^as 
discussed at tho Heeoiul Conference of Lahoin 
Ministers liekl In January 1941 and as the result 
of those discussions the Central Legislatuir 
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pafiBed The Minos Maternity Benefit Act, 1941,. 
in the same year. This Act was amended in 
1943 in such a way as to prevent a woman! 
Iroin beiiiK debarred from drawing benefit for 
a day on which the mine is closed and a further 
amendment of the Act was made in 1945. 

The main principles in all Maternity Benefit 
Legislation are the same : i)ro vision for the 
payment of a cash benefit to women for specified 
periods before and after childbirth, a compulsory 
period of rc.st. after delivery and also before 
delivery if notice is given ; but, in the latter case, 
the period for which an employer has to pay 
cash benefit is strictly limited. All Acts specify 
a qualifying period for tlic earning of the benefit : 
this varies from six months to a year. Women 
are prohibited, under penalty, from accepting 
employment under another employer during 
periods f<jr which they are in rcccix)t of cash 
benefit from the employer with whom this 
liability rests. In the Central Act for women 
em])loyed in Mines and in the U.P. Act additional 
bonuses of Ks. 3 and Its. 5 respectively are 
provided for if the services of a qualified midwife 
are availed of ; but, if such assistance is pro- 
vided for by or in an Institution of an employer, 
this bonus is not to be paid. 

Tlie Assam Act has certain provisions wliicli 
arc not met with in the other Provincial Acts 
and the Central (Governments Mine.s Mater- 
nity Benefit Act. One such provision is that 
no employer shall knowingly employ a woman 
in any employment during the four weeks 
immediately prec(;diTig the <lay of her delivery 
save upon such suitable light w’ork as may 
be recommended by a medical iwactitioner. 
The other acts jjrohihit only the employment of 
women during the four w'ceks immedialely 
following (ihlldbirth. By another provi.sion an 
cruployer is required either himself to provide 
upon the premises to which the act applies: 
free medical treatment and attendance (or 
every woman entitled to maternity benefit, 
or to make B\ich arrangements witi» a medical 
practitioner to provide such treatment and 
attendance during pregnancy, and at, aiul after 
(’onfinement. if a woman declines to accept 
fhi.s free medical attendance and treatment 
provi<led by the employer or leaves the service 
id the employer, she forfeits the maternity 
l>onefit wliich is admissible to her under the 
Act, Another interesting feature of the Act 
i- that the qualifying j)eriod of employment 
<mtitling a woman to the maternity benctit 
i.s 150 (lays, which period is tl»e lowest as' com- 
pared with the periods prescril>ed in the other 
provinces and the mines where tlm periods 
range between G and 9 months. No «iuali- 
fylng ])eriod is required in the rase of an im- 
migrant woman who was ])regnant vvlicnslie first 
arrived in Assam. The Act provides for the 
payment of maternity benefit at weekly rates 
unlike the daily rates found in the other .Arts. 
It provides for payment-" (i) on plantations 
at the rate of Ko. 1 per week during the period 
i'receding the day of delivery and Ks.1-4-0 
]>er week during the period following the day 
uf delivery, provided that the total eash payment 
which the employer shall be reiiuired to make 
<u( this account shall be lls. 14 ; and (ii) in 
'■mploymeiits other than [(lantations B.s. 2 
!'‘'r week or the average weekly wage or salary 
subject to a minimum of Us. j'per week. 
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The qualifying period in tlio Central and in 
the TJ.P. Acts is six months and in the Ajmer- 
Merwara Act twelve months. In all the re- 
maining Acts it is nine month.s. The maxi- 
mum period for which maternity berudit.s can 
be paid is six weeks under the A jmer-ATcrwar;i 
Act, seven weeks under the Madras Act, sixty 
days under tfie Punjab Act and eight weeks 
under all the other Acts. Tlu’: rate of benefit used 
to be eight annas per day or ttio average daily 
wage whichever was less in most Acts but many 
Acts are now adojfiing a uniform eigiit arinaR 
a day. The Punjab Act gives average daily 
earnings or twelve annas day whichever 
is greater. 

THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT 
1926. 

The origin of the passing of a Trade Unions Act 
In India was the historic Buckingham Mill Case 
of 1920 in which the Madras High Court granted 
an interim injunction against the Strike Com- 
mittee of the Madras Labour Union forbidding 
them to induce certain workers to break their 
contracts of employment by refusing to K^turn to 
work. Trade Union leaders found that they 
were liable to prosecution and imprisonment for 
boiut fide union activities and It was felt that 
some legislation for the protection of trade 
unions was necessary. In ]March, 1921, Mr, 
N. M. Jo.shi, then (General Secri?tary of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress, successfully moved 
a resolution in the Central Legislative Assembly 
recommending that (Governniciit should intro- 
duce legislation for the registration and protec- 
tion of trade unions. Opposition from employeis 
to tlie adoption of such a meaBure. was. however, 
80 great that it was not until 1926 that the 
Indian Trade Unions Act w'afl passed. This Act 
was brought into operation uith effect from Ist 
June 1927. Except for a .sliglit modification 
which was made in 1928 in Section 11 regarding 
appeals, the present law on the Bubjcct remains 
the same us when the Act was first passed. 

Apart from the ueceBsary provisions for 
administration and penalties, the ladiaii Trad** 
Unions Act, 1926, makes provision for three 
groups of matters : (1) conditions governing the 
regiBtration of trade unions ; (2) the obligation:- 
to which a trade union is subject after registra- 
tion ; and (3) the riglits and privileges accorded 
to registered unions. * Trade Union ’ has been 
defined in such a way as to cover botti combina- 
tions of workers and of employers but not of 
workcTB and employers. Persons under the 
age of 15 are debarred from membership of any 
registered union. 

Registration . — Any seven or more members of 
a union can apply for registration but no union 
can be registered* unless (1) its rules provide fov 
certain statutory matters which have been laid 
down in Section 6 : and (2) its executive is 
constituted in accordance with the requirements 
(of Section 22 wllich lays down that at least 
[fifty per cent, of the executive must consist of 
members actually engaged in the unit or group 
of units whicli the union proposes to coyer, 
The (Jovt'rumcut of v'-?iud enacted legislation 
in tlie vear 1944 to amend the Indian Trade 
Unions Act in such a way as to require that two- 
thirds of the mcml'crs of the executive of a 
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irnion nmst be workers and also to prevent one 
Individual person from being an Officer of more 
than one Union. 

Tlie registration of a union may bo eaneelled or 
witlidrawn at any time by the llegistrar on the 
application of the union itself, or if the llegistrar 
is satisfied tliat the certificate has been obtained 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union has ceased 
to exist or has wilfully and after notice contra- 
vened any provision of the Act, or if it has 
allowed any rule which is inconsistent w'ith the 
Act to continue in force or has rescinded any 
rule which is required by the Act. Any union 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Registrar to register 
it or by the cancellation of its registration may 
prefer an appeal to a judge appointed by the 
Provinciai Government for the purpose ; and. In 
the event of the dismissal of such an appeal, the 
aggrieved pan y lias the right of a further appeal 
to the liigli Court. 

Ohligatiom Imposed on Rtgistered Trade 
Onions . — The general funds of registered trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
those specified in Section 15 of the Act nor on 
political objects; but the Act makes provision 
for the creation of a separate political.fund, sub- 
scription to wliich may be collected from such 
members as voluntarily desire to contribute to 
It. All registered unions are required to submit I 
annually to the Begistrar duly audited state- j 
raents of accounts in prescribed forms together j 
with changes in officers and the executive and a 
copy of the rules corrected up to date. Notice? 
of all changes in the rules or of the registered 
name or the registered address of the office of 
the union, of amalgamations with other unions 
or of dissolution must be submitted to tlie 
Registrar in prescribed forms within prescribed 
periods of their occurrence. Failure to carry out 
these obligations may result either in the cancel- 
lation of li union's registration or by the imposi 
tion of a fine. The Act further requires that the 
rules of every registered union should make 
adequate provision for the inspection of books 
of accounts and lists of members by the ofticers 
and nicmberri of the uni(>n. The Govl. of , 
Madras have recently lightened u]) tiieir 
regulations In connexion wit h the luaintenaiice. ^ 
t)y registered unions of Muir regi.'-ters. Among' 
otijer things, all unions will now be required 
to maintain files of vouchers and machine-; 
numbered .s iib.se ript ion receipt book.s. | 

Rights and Privileges of Registered Trade 
Onions . — The Act confers on registered unions 
the right to corporate existence and of perftetuaJ 
succession with i>ower to acquire and hold both ! 
movable and immovable property and to enter ; 
into contracts. A registered trade union is i 
immune from prosecution for criminal conspiracy j 
in respect of an agreement, unle.ss it is one to! 
commit an ofrence, made between its members! 
for the furtherance of a trade dispute or for^ 
restraint of trade and from any legal difficulties; 
arising therefrom. It also enjoys immunity 
from civil suits in certain cases. 

The administration of kRe Indian Trade 
Unions Act is entirely on a provincial basis 
and each Provincial Government is required to 
appoint a Registrar of Trade Unions. A 
union is to be registered In the province in 
which Its head office is situated and if this is 
transferred to another province, the registration 
has to be transferred to that province. 


Registered unions are empowered under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act to carry on any form 
of insurance activity without being under 
any obligation to secure professional advice 
as to the actuarial soundness of such business. 
By virtue of Section 118 of The Insurance Act, 
1988, insurance business carried on by a trade 
union is not subject to the provisions of that 
Act. The result therefore has been that certain 
unions are undertaking unsound schemes of 
insurance now banned by the Act especially 
that form of it which is carried on on the basis 
of the dividing principle. With a view to 
protect the interests of members of trade unions 
i who are and might be the victims of impostures, 
the Government of India, in September 1940, 
issued a cirt*uJ;>r letter to all Provincial Govern- 
ments inviting opinions as to the application 
jof the Insurance Act, with such modifications 
[as might be necessary, to insurance business 
carried on by Trade Unions. 

j One of the most vexed questions in connexion 
! witli trade unions in India is tliat of their 
recognition by the employers. We arc dealing 
Mith this question more fully in the Chapter on 
Trade Unionism in India. Many Bills aimed at 
compelling employers to recognise unions of 
their workers liave been introduced by private 
members in Provincial Legislatures but these 
failed to carry the snpi)ort of the Governments 
coneerned. The subject was discussed at the 
Second Session of the Labour Ministers Confer- 
ence anil, as a result of the decisions then 
reached, the Govermenl of India drafted a Bill 
intended to add a New Chapter dealing with the 
Berognilion of Trade Unions and Rights and 
I Liabilities of Recognised Trade Unions to the 
Indian Trade Unions Act.. This was circulated 
to all Provincial (loia-rnmcrits for opinion after 
••onsultaiion with t he inreresis concerned. In the 
light of the criticisms received, the. (tovernment 
of India (irafted a new Bill on the subject and 
tills was introduced in the Central Legislative 
.Assemfdy by the Uon'bie. the Labour Member 
on the 18th November 1048 on a motion for 
eircidation of the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion. This Bill s(*eks to compel an em]doyei 
to reco.gnlse a trade union whicJi fulfils certain 
prescribed condiiions and is approved by a 
Board of Kecogniiimi (where one has lieen set 
up), non-recognition under those circum- 
stances being made an offence puni.-^hable by law. 
On critii-al c.xamination. the Bill iias been foiimi 
to be so full of insurmountable dilficnltie.'^ that 
if is v(‘ry doubtful if the Government of India 
will proceed with it in the form in wdilch it was 
introduced in the Legi.siativc Assembly. 

As far as statist ics of registrations are eon 
CTmd. table.s showdug the numliers of registered 
unions on all the provincial rei.!i8teis in' British 
India at the end of eacli finaiu-ial >ear together 
with the membership and income of those which 
furnished returns ha ve bcoa incorporated in tliB 
j SCI tion in .some previous is-uea of this publica 
tion. A tatde giving this information for the 
; years 1987-28 up to 1989-41) was published m 
1 page 487 of the Kditinii for 1942-48. As we havr 
jtointed out in the opening paragra])hs of thi- 
Chaiter, the Govetnrrunt of India and the 
I Provincial Ooverimmnts have stopped t\v' 
; publicatFM of annual rcfiortson the admlnlstra 
' tion of Luliour Law^s for the duration of the W ai 
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The (Jovernment of India have, however,, 
commenced publishing short and abridfred 
reports containiniK the more inijiortant statis- 
tics In the Indian Labour Gazelle . 'J'he latest 
year for which information of an A 11- India 
character is available is for the year endiu" iilst 
March 1943 and this has l)een «iven in an article 
appearing in the June, 1945 issue of that pub- 
lication. Tlie statistics relating t<» registered 
trade unions for that year are reproduced below : 


Statist icii of lUf/istered Trade Unions in liritish 
India for year ending 31*^ March 1013. 


Province 

Xundier 
of Begis- 
tered 
'J’rade 
Unions 

Number 

of 

Unions 
making 
rei urns 
of .Vlem- 
bcr.siiip 

Mem- 

bership 

of 

Unions 

making 

returns 

Ajmer Merwara 

3 


4,794i 

Avssain 

5 

5 

1,9 I N 

Bengal 

229 

117 

22i.(>.;r.! 

Bihar 

41 

I 1 

18,. .-pv 

Bombay 

77 

(»9 

130.()N.s 

(’, P. A, Berar 

49 


29.4:- t 

Delhi 

::o 

23 ’ 

Dk89.'. 

Madras 

143 

SO 

19.151 

N.-W. Frontier Pro- 
vince 

6 

i 

418 

Orissa 

3 

3 

359 

Punjab 

24 

1 23 

,12.493 

Sind 

28 

j 28 

8.9.31 

I’uitcd Provinces .. 

28 

I 27 

20,970 

Central Trade 
Unions (whose ob- 
jects are not con- 
lined to one Pro-j 
Vince) 


i 

1 i 

D»8.5.Jt) 

Total ..i 

993 ! 

S 489 ' 

' 685 299 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
LEGISLATION. 

Industrial Disputes Legislation in India today 
is comprised of a Central Act known as the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929, Ittile ?<1A of the Defence of 
India Kules and tin* Essential Serxiees iMain 
tenance) Ordinance. 1911, in so far as it goxeni^ 
the ((uestion of workers being rc(jniied to be at 
duty in the concerns to w}ii»:li it has been apiilu d 
and the power whieh it gives to the t entral and 
J’rovincial Oovernments to make rules xviih 
rt'gard to the apyiointment of an authoriiy to fix 
■'Vages and conditions of einploxnient in such 
oncerns. These apply to the whole of ihili h 
India. The Trovinee of Boinl>ay has the 
borubay Industrial Disputes Art, 193S, iui 
addition. I 

Trade Disputes Act, 1929. 

Tlii.s Act W’as first passed for a ]»eriod of five I 
years. By an Amending Act passed in 1934 it 
''MS placed permanently on the Statute Book. 

' lie Act was further amended in 1938 in ordei to 
I'lovide for the appointment of conciliators. 
Die main provisions of this Act as it stands 
today are as follows ; ■' 


A [tpoinUneni, of Courts of Inqu iry and Boards of 
Coufilififion 'Die ( Jovernor-Deiieral in Council, 
in the case of railways oi' coiicerns under the 
control of the < .’ox eniment of India: and the 
Pjovincial <;overun)<*rit, in the case of all other 
eoneeriis or grmips of eoiicerns, have jiower to 
refer any matters appearing to be eonnected with 
or relexanl to any trade dispute, wbieh exists 
or is afiprclu'iidcd iK-tween an employer and his 
workmen to a ( ourt of Inquiry for re])ort ; or to 
lehT lie- whole dispute to a Board of (loneiliation 
for proinoiing a settlement thereof. Where no 
refercnci; is made hy either party or xx'herc a 
ref( rcncc is made to Covernment by only one 
p!U ( y . the appoint ment or ot lierxvise of a ( ourt or 
a Th.ard is eidiiely at tiie diseri'tion of (lovcrn- 
ment ; but xvljere both the parlies to a dispute 
ap]>ly eitber conjy>inrly or .^e]iarately for the 
rclcrem-e of the di-pidc to a four r or a Itoard it is 
obligafo'-> on (Jitx crninent to jirf»ceed to aT>])oint 
.a ( (ui!t or a lioai d. .'ts t he ease may be, piox'ided 
that < hixt riimcnt are satisl'u'd that tl;e persons 
aTqdying represent the tnajorify of each ])arty. 
'Die ohiccis of Courts of Inquiry xvhi<’b may be 
eomoo-.cd of jm imiejiendent ehairrnan and other 
ndejx'mlcnt pcisi.ins or only one iinlependent 
person would be to inxest igati' and rei>ort 
on such i)ues1i<‘n- ciuinectcd with the dispute 
:‘s might fiO rci'cicrd to them. The settle- 
mer.T. or the (li-pnte would deyiend on the 
ioiee of |•nhlic ooinion on the t'oiirt's findings. 
TIk^ olij^eis of Boards of Conciliation xxdiich 
m.ay eoii'-i"! of one independent, yter.'i^c'n or one 
inti<q>en<lem. (liairmaii and 1 svo or four other 
menitier.s co.mi>rised ofecjual nninl'crs of persons 
representing ilie iiucresis of l>oth the parties to 
a disi-i.te and to b(' nominateil by the parties 
(‘oneerned would b«- to secure a <cifjement of the 
d>].ute. Troxi<ion> are contained in the Act to 
enable both Coiu'.> and Boards t:o eiU'oree the 
attend.-inee of wirncsses and tlie jirodueTion of 
do<-uriienis. Neirlier party is under any obliga- 
tion to .accept the lindings of a Court or the 
adxiee of a Board : htit in practice both part es 
Would he exiiected to do so. 

.S Pro' isious for Puhlir futility Services : — 
“ Pnli'ic Ctiljty .serx ice ” lias been defined to 
jineiiule atiy pO't.ii, telegri’,)>h or telei>hone 
i >er\ iee-. atiy unde- t.ai<ing wliii li suv»]ilies p(>xver, 
ligiit or xv.ttcr to the ptiblic. any system of pulilie 
coirservancy or .-auiiation and any railxvay 
service r.r waU-r transport serxiees which have 
Iteeii dechued as sueh by (.oven'.ment. It has 
been luadi' a penal (iifenee tor ])ersoiis enii'loyed 
in sue!) s. rviees t<* go ou strike without giving 
louriei ri ilays’ r.ouce in xvriting to their ein]))oyev 
of tlieir iniention to do so. Benalties are also 
provided for ia‘i>ons aiadting smdi an otfenee. 

Appoinfmenf of < V;/n The Central 
(ioxerument, in respe<'t of industries, busiiu'sses 
or uiuiertakings carried on I'v t.heni or under 
their .autliority or by a railway eoiuiKUiy and the 
I’roxincial viovtTnnu uts. in respect of tlie under- 
j takings xxitldn tlK-ir Proxinccs. have been 
empowered lo appoint Coneiliation officers 
“ cliargt'd xvitb tlie iloty of mediating in or 
piromoiing the seulement ol trade disputes.” 
('oneiliatioii officers have the power to call for 
doemvu-iits from and tt> enter tlie premioes ot 
employers. 

I Prori.-ious reiatiu-/ to Jllnjal Strikes and Lock 
outs — \nv st rike or lock >ut which as any object 
other than oi in addition to the fuitherance of a 
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trade dbputc within the trade or industry in 
which tlie st rikers or employers lockinij-ont are 
engaged or which la designed or calculated to 
inflict severe and general hardship upon the 
community and thereby to compel any Govern- 
ment in British India, the Federal Hallway 
Aiitliorlty or the Crown Representative to take 
or abstain from taking any particular course of 
action la illegal. Persons furthering illegal 
strikes or look-outs are liable to punishment while 
those refusing to take part in them are protected 
from trade union disabilities to wliich tliey 
might otherwise be subjected. 

Rule 81A of the Defence of India Rules. 

This w^as i)romuIgated by the Government of 
India in January 1942 and lias been amended 
on several oceadmis since it was first promul- 
gated. The t-'\t t)f tliis Ordinance, as amended 
up to the 30th November, 1944, has l>een 
publislied at pages 240 to 240 of the J>eccmbcT 
1944 is.«ue of the Labour Gazette (Bombay^- 
The obje('t of Rule SI A of the Defence 
of India Rules is the avoidance of strikes and 
lock-outs. It empowers tlie CeTitral (Jovernment 
to rn.ake, by or general order, provisicui 

for (rtl prohiititing, subject to the provisions of 
the order, a strike or lock-out in connection witl) 
any trade, ilispnte ; {b) reqtiiring employers 
or workmen to observe for .such period as may be 
specifled in the. order such terms and conditions 
of employ nu'ut as may be determined in accord- 
ance wdih the orders ; (/*) referring any tratle 
dispute for conciliation or mijudication in the 
manner provided in the order ; and (d) enforcing 
for such ]tt‘riod as may be specified in the order 
ail or any of the decisions of tlie authority to 
which a trade dispute has been referred for 
adjudication ; provided that no order tnade 
Jinder (h) shall require an emf»loyer to observe 
terms and conditions i>f employment le.ss favour- 
aide to the workmen than tiiose existing in 
the undertaking at any time witiiin tliree month' 
preceding the date of tlie orders. A recent 
amendment made in December, 1943 require.s 
the authority making an Order referring any 
particular di.s])ute for adjudication to speci- 
fy, a.s far as may lx* ]trncticable, the matter.^ 
upon which adjudication is. necessary or desir- 
able. TiiC f’cntral Govt, is emimwered to 
amend or v.iry such matters or to postpone 
specification pending a preliminary enquiry. 

By virtue of the above Rule, the Government 
of India issued a General Ord(\r on Oth March 
1942 preventing any person in any undertaking 
(defined as any undertaking by way of trade or 
business) from going on strike in connection 
with any trade disntitc w'itliout having given to 
Ills employer, within om* month before .'Striking, 
not less than fourteen days’ jirevious notice in 
writing of his intention to do so. This order 
also lays dowm that where any trade dispute 
has been referred to a (.’otirfc of Inquiry or a 
Hoard of (Jonclliation under the Trade Disjaites 
Act, 1929 or for conciliation or adjudication 
under an order made under Rule 81 A, no person 
employed In any undertaking concerned in the 
dispute shalJ go on strike until the e.vpiry of two 
months after the conclusion of the proceedings 
upon such r<?ference. The Central Government, 
i)y virtue of two notifications dated 12th Marcli 
and 2()th May 1942, have directed that the 
powers conferred on it by Rule 81 A of the 


Defence of India Rules would also be exercisable 
by the Provincial Governments subject to 
certain qnalifl cations. 

Moat- Provincial Governments have made 
extensive use of the powers conferred on them 
by Rule 81 A of the Defence of India Rules in 
referring trade disputes to adjudication. Tiie 
Adjudicators appointed in connexion with 
disputes in the Province of Bombay have 
been judges of the Bombay High Gourt or 
gentlemen of equal standing such as Mr. Alma 
L.atifl, o.i.E., o.p.E., 1 . 0 . 8 . (Retd.) or Mr. E. 
Nanavatty, i.o.s, (Rtd.), In the Provinces 
of Bengal and Sind, the Commissioners of I-abour 
have been ap})ointed. Tlie aw’ards of Adjudi- 
cators cover a wide range of su))jects regarding 
wage rates and conditions of employment. It is 
not possible for us to catalogue all the disputes 
which have l)cen referred to adjmlication since 
the promulgation of Rule Si A of the Dcfenee of 
India Rules l)ut we may mention that regulju 
information on the subject is i>ublish(“d in pjc 
Indian Labour Gazette. 

Essential Services (Maintenance) Or« 
dinance, 1941. 

This Ordinance has been dealt w'ith in the 
Cliapter on " Second World War -Its Effect.' 
and Repercussions.” Its main object is to 
prevent workers in rautain essential s<'rvice' 
which have been ‘ deelar(‘d ’ l>y Government to 
be such from leaving tiieir employment. Under 
this Ordinance, how'ovtT, a worker wlio di.sobey^^ 
any lawfful order given to him ii» tlie course of 
his employnu'nt, Is liable to l)e punished. Aji 
onlcr not to strike work W’ouKi be a lawful or<l(‘r. 
Section fi of this Ordinance furtlier empower^ 
the Central Government or, with the previou' 
sanction of the Central Government, a Pro 
vincial Governmeut to make rules ” regulatinL' 
or empowering a H|M*(“lfied authority to regulat'' 
(he wages and other conditions of servlei; of 
persons or of any class of persons engaged ie 
any employment or ela.ss of einoloyment ” in 
any concern which has been “ declared ” as an 
cs.seniiul service under t his Onlinance. As far a 
Is known, Bengal is the only Province in Imli.n 
which has franuMl Rules empowering the Lal)o !0 
(.Commissioner, Bengal to issue direct ions regulat 
irig t he wage.s and other conditions of .service t : 
persons eoming within the scope of tlie Ordinaim 
subject to certain cotiditlous. 

Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938. 

This Act Is perhaps the most advanced and 
' outstanding piece of Labour Legislation ever 
! attempted in India. Put in a nutshell, th«' 
object of the Act is to make all strikes and 
lock-outs illegal until such time as the ^irocedure 
provided for in the Act for conciliation and 
arbitration is exhausted. All industrial matters 
relating to wages ; conditions of emyiloy incut ; 
privileges, riglits or duties of employers or 
employees, or the mode, terms and conditions 
of employment or non-eniploynient are divided 
into two scliedules. All iiuitiers which regulate 
the rehitious tjctween employers and emjiloyers 
such as rules of condiict or standing orders n>r 
operatives are listed under Schedule 1. Matter^ 
connected with wag(*s, hours of work, conditidiiH 
of employment, etc., witli regard to charijKC 
in which employers are re«|uired to give not ice 
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to the representatives of their employees are 
listed under Schedule II. Government have 
power to modify these schedules (Section 72). 

Standing Ordora : — Every employer In an 
Industry to which the Act is made applicable is 
required to submit, within a period of two 
months from the date of the application of the 
Act to that industry, a draft of the Standing 
Orders which lie proposes to adopt for governing 
the relations between him and his employees. 
'Hie Commissioner of Labour is to “ settle " 
these Standing Orders after consulting all the 
interests concerned in the industry. Any person 
aggrieved by any of the Standing Orders so 
“ settled ” has the right of appeal to the Indus- 
trial Court (St;<'tlon8 26 & 27). 

Changes : ^ employer is to be permitted 
to make any change in any of the Standing 
Orders settled by the Commissioner of Labour 
or by the Industrial Court on appeal or in respect 
of any industrial matter Included under Schedule 
If unless notice of such intended change is 
given to the representative of employees. Any 
employee who desires a change in any indu.strial 
matter is also required to give notice of such 
Intended cliange to his employer. (Copies of all 
such notices are required to be forwarded to the 
(•ommissioner of Labour, tlie (^hief (.’onciliator, 
the Kegistrar, the Labour Gfticer and to any 
other person as may be prescribed (Section 28). 

Uepresentalives of Employees : — The Act con- : 
templates the creation of three distinct types of i 
unions. In the first place no union which has i 
not been registered under the Indian Trade! 
Unions Act, 1J)26, has any place in the j 
scheme of things under this Act. Unions may | 
be cither ocrnpational unions or industrial unions . ! 
Any union wiiich has a membership of five per ; 
cent, of the total number employed in any i 
occupation or industry in any local area anil | 
which has been recognised by the employers i 
concerned or any union which has not been so ; 
r('cogniscd but which has a membership of : 
twenty-live per cent, of the total number employ- • 
cd may apply for registration for the purpose.s of ■ 
the Act (Sections 7 <t 8). Any registered; 
union wliich has a membership of twenty-five | 
(icr cent, of the total number employ«d iii the ! 
occu])ation or industry conc^)rned may apj)ly I 
to tiic Registrar for dedaratiou as a representahve | 
^lnion (Section 12). Unions which have a: 
membership of flve per cent, or more but less; 
ihan twenty-five per cent, and which have not' 
t'cen recognised by the employers concerned j 
may apply to the Registrar for bidng declared a.-' I 
•tualified unions (Section 11). The three | 
types of unions, therefore, are: (1) Registered! 
I'nions; (2) Representative Unions; and (:i)i 
Qualified Unions. “ Representative of Em- 
fdoyees means (i) wliere the majority ofi 
t fiqdoyces directly alfected by a change are ■ 
members of a registered union, such registered' 
anion ; or ( ii) where some of the ernploj^'cs ^ 
diri'ctly affected by the cluvnge belong to a ! 
representative union, that rej)resentative union ; . 
nr (’ii) in other cases sucii representatives not! 
tciug more than five as may be elected in the j 
•uauner prescribed by employt^s directly ! 
'db eted by the change from among themselves ; 
nr (ir) in cases where representatives are not, 
’‘'r’cted under (m) and in all other cases not; 

J ' ling under any of these clauses, tlie Labour j 
^Mlicer [Section 3 (29)]. The Rules made under i 


the Act make provision for the determination 
of the union which is a representative of 
employees ; and, failing unions, for the election 
of the workers* own representatives. 

Preliminary Procedure ; — On tlie receipt of a 
notice of change, the employer and the repre- 
sentative of the employees concerned are to 
discuss the proposed change. A period of fifteen 
days has been allowed for tliesie discusslon.s. 
If an agreement is reached between the 
parties, the memorandum of such agreement 
is to be sent to the Registrar for registration 
(Section 30). In cases where the Labour OlRcer 
is one of the parties, the labour Officer is required 
to put the terms of the i)roposed agreement 
before a meeting of the employees concerned 
and he is empowered to enter into an agreement 
only if the majority of such employees concur 
(Section 32). 

When Dispute deemed to commence : — If the 
preliminary proceedings fail to produce an 
agreement, the party giving the notice is re- 
quired, if he still desires that the proposed change 
should be effected, to send a full statement of 
the case to the Conciliator, the Chief Conciliator 
and the Registrar (Section 34). On receipt 
of the statement of the case, the Conciliator is 
required to enter the industrial dispute in a 
register (Section 35). 

Conciliation : — The Act makes provision Tor 
the appointment of Conciliators and Special 
Conciliators, 'flic Commissioner of Labour is 
to be the ex-officio Cliief Conciliator for the 
purposes of the Act (Section 21). Provision 
has also been made for the appointment of 
Boards of Conciliation consisting of independent 
chairmen and members representing employers 
and employee’s to be selected by Government 
from panels formed for the purpose (Section 23). 
On making an entry of an industrial dispute, the 
Conciliator concerned has to try and bring about 
a settlement of the dispute, (section 36) but 
pow’er is reserved to the Cliief Conciliator to 
Intervene at any stage in any conciliation pro- 
ceedings lield by another Conciliator (Section 
37). The Chief Conciliator or the Conciliator 
lias to send a report of the whole case to Govern- 
ment on the conchision of the conciliation pro- 
ceedings, and in ail cases where seUiemont.-^i 
an- reached cojdes of such settlements are to 
be forwarded to the Registrar (Section 38). 
During tlie pendi ncy of any proceedings before 
the Conciliator the (Government may and it both 
the parties agree either prior to the commence- 
ment of such proceedings or after the failure of 
the Conciliator to bring about a settlement 
shall, refer the dispute to a Board of ( om iliatioii 
I Section 39). Government is empowered to lay 
down time limits for different stages of concilia- 
tion proceedings (Section 41) and the Act gives 
various powders to Conciliators and to Boards 
for summoning of witnesses, production of docu- 
ments, etc. (Section 40). 

Industrial Court : — Tlie Act makes provision 
for the appointment of an Industrial Court for 
determining industrial disputes and for dealing 
with other matters under the provisions of the 
Act. The Court is to consist of two or more 
members to be selected from persons who are, 
have been or arc eligible, for being appointed 
as iTudges of a High Court (Section 24). 
The Industrial Court, inter alia, Is to decide 
all matti'rs referred to it under Chapter II 
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of the Act connected with the registration of 
unions and it lias also to decide appeals from 
decisions of the Commissioner of Labour in con- 
nection with the Standing Orders (Section 63). 

Arbitration ;-^Any employer and a registered 
union may by a written agreement (called a sub- 
mission) agree to submit any present or future 
industrial dispute or any classes of such disputes 
to arbitration of any person whether such 
arbitrator is named in the agreement or not 
or to the Industrial Court. All submissions are 
to be registered with the llegistrar (Section 48). 
In the absence of an agreement to the contrary, 
submissions are irrevocable but are terminable 
by giving six months’ notice (Seciion 44), 
The conciliation proceedings provided for under 
the Act are barred in cases w here the represen- 
tative of employees is a registered union which 
is a party to a submission (Section 4h). The 
Act contains various provisions with regard to 
the duties of the Industrial Court, procedure 
before the Court, execution of orders as to costs 
and the parties on whom orders or aw’ards 
of the Industrial Court will be binding. 

Compulsory Arlnt radon in Certain Disputes : — 
Under the Act as originally |)assc(l, indiistrial 
disputes could he referred t o arhitralioTi eit her 
of the 1 ndustrial ( ’ourt or of any other iierson only 
when an employer entered into an agreement 
with a Union registered under tins Aet to do so. 
In centres or iudustries wliere there are no 
registered unions or even w'here there is a regis- 
tered union hut the j)arties cannot agree to 
refer a dispute to arbitration, arhitralion in 
an industrial dispute is not possible. In order 
to make arbitration couipulsoiy in certain 
eases, the tJovcriior of liouibay promnlgated 
The Bombay Industrial l)i>putcs (Amendment) 
Act, 1041, oil tlie 29111 May 1041, by virtue of 
which power is given to itic 1 To /incial Covern- 
ment to refer any dispute to lh<' arbitia’ ion of the 
Industrial Court if ii- is sal 'stled that tl.e <‘onH- 
nuance of any dispute is likely to cause, serious 
or prolonged liardsldp to a large seci ion of the 
community, or seriously a ffitc.; an iiidustry and 
the prospects and scope for employipeiit iti it. 
or cause a serious outlu’cak of di^^ord^r or a 
breach of the fniblio peace. J'lie Arncuding Act 
has been app!i«d to all the industries iii tiic 
Province of liornl^ay to winch the main Act 
had been applied. 

Illegal Strikes and Lo^^k-outs ; — A strike or a 
lock-out will be illegal if it is declared, com- 
menced or continued (alia cases where it relates 
to any industrial matter nientioued in Sciiedule 1 
before the Standing Orders relating to such 
matter and submitted to tiie Conmij«sioner of 
Labour are settled by him or by the Industrial 
Court, as the case may be, or before the expiry 
of six months from tlie date on which such 
Standing Orders come into operation ; {b) with- 
out giving notice in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 28 ; (r) only for the reason that 
the employer has not carried out the provisions 
of any Standing Order or ha.s made an illegal 
change ; (d) in cases where notice of change has 
been given and where no agreement in regard 
to 8U«L change is arrived at before the statement 
of the case is received by the liegistrar ; («) in 
cases where conciliation" proceedings in regard 
to the industrial dispute to whicli the strike 
lelates have commenced, before the completion 


of such proceedings ; (/) in cases where a sub- 
mission is registered until such submission is 
lawfully revoked; or In contravention of the 
terms of a registered agreement, settlement or 
award. In cases where conciliation proceedings 
in regard to any industrial dispute have been 
completed, a strike or lock-out relating to such 
dispute will be illegal if it is commenced at any 
time after the expiry of two months after the 
completion of such proceedings. (Sections 62 <t 
63). The determination of the question of 
wliefcher any strike or lock-out is illegal rests 
with the Industrial Court. 

Illegal Changes : — No employer can make any 
change in any industrial matter In regard to 
winch a standing order has been settled under 
Section 26 or which is mentioned In Schedule II 
before a notice in respect of such change has been 
given and the procedure laid down under the Act 
has been gone th rough. No employer can also 
make any change in contravention of the terms 
of a registered agreement, a settlement or an 
uw'ard. Any change made in contravention of 
these provisions is illegal. Applications for 
the declaration of any changes as illegal are to be 
made to the Industrial Court (Section 73). 

Penalties : — Various penalties are provided for 
breaches of the Act (Sections 65 & 66) and for 
instigating or inciting others to take part in an 
illegal strike or lock-out (Section 67). Penalties 
are also provided for the making of illegal 
changes (Section 69) ; for disclosing confiden- 
tial information (Section 68); for obstructing 
per.sons from carrying out duties imposed by the 
Act (Section 70) ; and for victimisation of 
employees for trade union activities or for 
participating in any of the proceedings under 
the Act (Section 64). 

Miscellaneous: — Important provisions of a 
miscellaneous character relate to the binding 
character of and the periods for which agree- 
ments are to remain in force (Sections 76 and 77), 
jurisdiction of Courts (Section 79), etc. In cases 
ill w Inch a representative union is a party to any 
agreeiiient. settlement, submission or award, the 
Provincial (Toveriiment is empowered, after con- 
sulting the Industrial Court if it deems it neces- 
sary to do so, to extend the agreement, etc., to all 
employees iu the industry concerned [ Section 
76 (2) ]. 

Officers and Areas: — In addition to the Con- 
ciliators and the Industrial Court, the Act makes 
provision for the appointment of a Registrar of 
Unions for the wliole Province (Section 4) and 
for the appointment of Labour Officers (Section 
22). The powers and duties of the Labour 
Officer are defined In Section 25. “ Local area ” 
means any area notified as such by the Local 
Government. 

Applicadon of the Act: — The Government of 
Bombay decided to apply the Act, in the first 
instance, to the Cotton Textile Industry in the 
whole of t.iie Province of Bombay. It was ap- 
plied to this Industry in three stages : (1) Those 
parts of the Act relating to the settlement of the 
Standing Orders and the appointment of the 
various administrative officers were brought into 
operation with effect from Ist June 1939 ; (2) 
The sections relating to conciliation and arbi- 
tration were applied from 1st August 1939 ; and 
(3) The provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lock-outs and the penalties connected therewith 
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were brought Into operation from 20th August 
1939. The term “ cotton textile industry '* was 
80 defined as to include all factories notified under 
section 2 (j) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, 
which are engaged in cotton spinning, cotton 
weaving with or without an admixture of silk, 
rayon or artificial silk, cotton knitting and 
hosiery, and all cotton dyeing, bleaching and 
printing departments, and mechanics' shops 
attach^ to such concerns. FiVery town and 
village in the Province of Bombay which has one 
or more cotton textile units according to the de- 
finition given has been declared as a “ Local 
Area." The whole of the Act was applied to the 
Silk Textile Industry in the local area of Bombay 
City with effect from Ist October 19- 9 and to the 
Woollen Textile Industry in the local areas of 
Bombay and Thana with effect from 15th Jan- 
uary 1940. 

Statistics of Industrial Disputes. 

Statistics of industrial disputes in India have 
been collected only since 1921. '.rhe. foliowing 
table sets out the number of disputes in each 
year since 1921, the number of persons affected 
by these disputes and the total time lost in 
man-days ; 


Year. 

Number of 
disputes. 

Number of 
workpeople 
Involved. 

Number oi 
working 
days lo'-t. 

1921 .. 

396 

600,351 

6,984,426 

1922 . . 

278 

435,434 

3,972,727 

1023 .. 

213 

301,044 

5.051,704 

1024 . . 

133 

312,462 

8,730,918 

1925 . . 

134 

270,423 

12,578,129 

1926 . . 

128 

186,811 

1,007.478 

1027 . . 

129 

131,655 

2,019,970 

1928 . . 

203 

506,851 

31,617,404 

1929 .. 

141 

531,059 

12,165,691 

1930 .. 

348 

196,301 

2,261,731 

1931 . . 

166 

203,008 

2,408.123 

1932 , . 

118 

128,099 

1,922,437 

1933 . . 

146 

164,938 

2,168,961 

1934 , . 

159 

220.808 

4,775,559 

1986 . . 

145 

114,217 

973,457 

1936 .. 

157 

169,029 

2,358,062 

1937 . . 

379 

647,801 

8,982,257 

1938 . . 

399 

401,075 

9,198,708 

1939 . . 

406 

409,189 

4,992,795 

1940 . . 

322 

452,539 

7,577,281 

1941 . . 

359 

291,054 

3,330,503 

1942 .. 

694 

772,653 

5,770,965 

1943* .. 

716 

625,088 

2.342,287 


♦ A complete analysis of the statistics 
for the year 1943 will be found at page 240 
of the January, 1945 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN’S 
ACT, 1938. 

The Government of India passed an Act in 
the Central Legislature in 1938 for the preven- 
tion of the employment of children who liave not 
completed their fifteenth year in any occupation 
connected with the transport of passengers, 
goods or mails by railway or in any occupation 
involving the handling of goods within the limits 
of any port to which for the time being any of 
the provisions of the Indian Ports Act, 1908, 


are applicable. By an Amending Act passed in 
1939 the employment of any child who has not 
completed his twelfth year is prohibited in any 
workshop connected with hidi making ; carpet 
weaving; cement manufacture including bag- 
ging of cement; cloth printing, dyeing and 
weaving ; manufacture of matches, explosives 
and fireworks ; mica-cutting and splitting ; 
shellac manufacture ; tanning and wool clean- 
ing. The prohibition, however, does not extend 
to any workshop wherein any process is carried 
on by the occupier with the aid of his family only 
and without employing hired labour or to any 
school established by or receiving assistance 
or recognition from a Provincial Government. 
Provincial Governments are empowered by the 
Amending Act to add any description of process 
to tJie industries already scheduled in which the 
employment of children under twelve year* of 
age should be prohibited. 

THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1932. 

One of the earliest pieces of labour legislation 
in India was the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
regtdate the recruitment and engagement of 
itKlenUired labour for the tea plantations in 
that province. Owing to altering conditions, 
it had not been possible for many years to 
subject plantation workers to |>enal contracts 
and although several attempts liad been made 
to improve the law by amendments of the main 
Act in 1908, 1915 and 1927 and by the issue of 
rul(» and regulations, these proved to be abortive 
and ineifec-tive and the law on the subject became 
extremely confused. The whole question was 
subjected to a thorough examination by the 
Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ments in i92t)-28 and by the Jloyal Commission 
on Indian l.abour in 1929-30. TJie Commission 
recommonded that the existing legislation should 
be replaced by a new enactment which . should 
provide : (a) that no assisted emigrants from 
controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
Assam tea gardens except tlirough a de])ot 
maintained eitlier by the tea industry or by 
suitable groups of employers and approved by 
the Provincial Governincnt ; (6) that the Govern- 
ment of India should liave power to frame 
rules regarding transit arrangements, in partic- 
ular for the laying doAvu of certain prescribed 
routes to Assuini aud for the maintenance of 
depots at necessary intervals; (c) that the 
power conferred by section 3 of the 1901 
Act to prohibit recruitment for Assam in partic- 
ular loe^vlities should be withdrawn immediately; 
(rf) that the existing Assam labour Board 
should be abolished and that in its place 
a Controller of Immigrants in Assam should be 
appointed to look after the interests of emi- 
grants from other Provinces ; («) that every 
hiture assi.sted emigrant to an Assam tea garden 
should have the right after the first tliree years 
to be repatriated at his eniployer’s expense, 
and that the Controller should l>e empowered 
to repatriate a garden worker at the expense 
of the employer within one year of his arrival 
if it is found necessary on the grounds of health, 
unsuitability of the work to his personal capacity 
or for other sufticlent reason ; and (/) that in 
the event of the recrudescence of abuses, Govern- 
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ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
than by means of licensed garden-sirdars and 
licensed recruiters. The Government of India 
Implemented these recommendations in the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, which 
was brought into effect from the Ist October 
1933. 

The first object of this Act is to make it possi- 
ble, on the one hand, to exercise all the control 
over the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be 
justified and required by the interests of actual 
and potential emigrants; and, on the other 
hand, to ensure that no restrictions are imposed 
whicli ar<i not justified. Provincial Governments 
are empowered, subject to the control of the 
Government of India, to impose control over the 
forwarding of assisted emigrants (chapter III) 
or over both their recruitment and their for- 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters 111 
and IV). No license is required for recruiters 
but the forwarding of recruits to Assam must be 
made through the prescribed routes where 
arrangements for feeding, rest and medic.‘il 
treatment have been made and by authorised 
forwarding agents. It is made unlawful to 
assist persons under 16 to migrate unless they 
are accompanied by their parents or guardians. 
A married woman who is living with her husband 
may only be assisted to emigrate with the 
consent of the husband. Full effect was given 
to the Koyal Commission’s recoimmendatioiis 
regarding repatriation (sections 7 to 11) and 
it is further provided that w’hcre an 
employer fails to make all the necessary arrange- 
ments for tiie repatriation of a worker within 
fifteen days from the date on which a right of 
repatriation arises to an emigrant labourer, the 
Controller may direct tlie employer to despatch 
such labourer and his family or to pay him such 
compensation as may be prescribed within such 
period as the Controller may fix (sections 13 and 
15). Section 3 of the Act makes provision for the 
appointment of a Controller of Emigrant Labour 
with some staff and possibly one or more Deputy 
Controllers for supervising the general adminis- 
tration of the system which the Act seeks to 
establish. The charges for this establishment are 
to be met from an annual cess called the Emi- 
grants Labour Cess which is to be levied at such 
rate not exceeding Ks. 9 per emigrant as the 
Central Government may determine for each 
year of levy. The cess is collected by the Cotv- 
trollor by the sale of certificates of emigration. 
Every assisted emigrant lias to be provided by 
the employing interest on whose belialf he was 
recruited with such a certificate. All particulars 
about the emigrant together with a running 
record of the details of his employment in Assam 
are given on it. Failure to provide a certificate 
is punishable with a fine which may extend to 
Ks. 500. The rate of cess was reduced by the 
Government of India from Es. 5 to Ks. 3 from 
1st October 1938. It was subsequently raised 
to Ks. 4 for the year commencing 1st October 
i 939 which rate continues for the current year. 
The povisions of this Act were intended, in the 
first instance, to apply only to emigration for 
work on tea plantations in eight specified 
districts in Assam, but power is retained to 
extend 'its application to other industries and 
to other districts in Assam if necessary. 


SHOPS LEGISLATION IN INDU. 

The first Province in India to enact lenislation 
for the regulation of hours of work and conditions 
of employment In shops and commercial estab- 
lishments was Bombay where the Legislative 
Assembly passed the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act on the 30th October 1939. 
Tliree other Provinces in India — Bengal, the 
Punjab and Sind — enacted similar laws during 
the year 1940. The Punjab .Act was extensively 
amended by virtue of the Punjab Trade Em- 
ployees (Amendment) Aet, 1943. 'J'he Sind 
Act was amended in 1944. The Bombay Act 
was brought into effect from 15ih November 

1940. The Punjab Trade Employees' Act came 
into force with effect from 1st March 1941, tlic 
Bengal Shops and Establishment Ac't from 1st 
April 1941 and the Sind Act from 20t h November 

1941. The question of framing (JentraJ legislation 
for the grant of a weekly holiday to shop workers 
in tho.so Provinces which have no legislation 
on this subject was discussed at the Second 
Se.S8ion of the Labour Ministers’ Conference 
and the Conference decided that such legislation 
was necessary. The Government of India drew 
up a Bill on the subject and this was jjassed by 
the Central Legislature with the title of the 
Weekly Iloliday.s Act, 1942, early in that year. 
The option for the application of this Act in any 
Province which has no Shops’ Legislation rests 
with the Government of that Province. 

We shall first proceed to describe The Bombay 
Shops and Establishments Act in some detail 
and we shall then give a brief outline of the 
I maimer in which the Bengal, the Punjab and the 
[Sind Acts dilfer from the Bombay prototype. 
[ The Bombay Act deals with tliree main types of 
establishments : shops ; commercial establish- 
I ments ; and restaurants, eating houses, tlieatres 
and other places of aiiiusement or entertainment. 

Application of the Bombay Act: — This Act 
covers coniinercial establisliments, shops, tlieatres 
or any other places of public amusement or 
entertainment, restaurants or eating houses. 
Government Offices and Offices of Local Author- 
ities ; clubs and residential hotels ; bazaars 
or fairs for the sale of work for charitable or 
other imrposes from which no profit is derived ; 
hospitals, nursing homes and d ispensaries ; 
stalls and refreshment rooms at wharves and 
docks ; chemists’ and druggists’ shops as are 
approved by the Provincial Government by a 
general or special order ; and persons exclusively 
employed in the collection, delivery or convey- 
ance of goods are excluded from the operation 
of the Act. The Act does not apply to persons 
occupying positions of management or employed 
In a confidential capacity ; persons ?vhosn 
work is inherently intennitteiit such as that oi 
travellers, canvassers, watchmen and caretakers . 
and persons exclusively engaged in preparatory 
or complementary work, such as clearing oi 
forwarding clerks or messengers. 

Shops : — Section 7 of the Act prescribes tic’ 
maximum hours of work of persons employed 
in shops at per day. This is half an lioui 
longer than the ordinary factory day. Every 
person employed in a shop Is to be given at IcaKt 
one day in a week as a holiday with pay and 
person can be employed for more than five 
continuous hours unless he has had an interval 
of rest for at least half an hour. The Act makes 
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It compulsory that every shop shall he closed 
not later than 9 p.m., provided, however, that 
any customer who was being served or was wait- 
ing to be served at 9 p.in. at any shop may 
be served in such shop during the quarter 
of an hour immediately following such hour. 
Power has been given to the Provincial Govern- 
ment to grant exemptions in the case of certain 
types of shops, such as chemists and druggists’ 
shops, etc. In order, however, that compulsory 
closure may m)t affect adversely the interests of 
shop-keepers, it is necessary to prevent street 
trading after the shop closing hour, and provision 
has therefore been made to prevent any person 
from carrying on the sale of any goods after 9 
p.m. in or adjiicent to a street or public place. 
This docs not, however, apply to the sale of 
newspapeis. The maximum spread-over has 
been fixed at 12 hours a day, but in order to 
cover the cases of shops which deal in perishable 
goods and wliose busiest periods are early in the 
morning and late at night provision has been 
made for the extension of the spread-over to 14 
hours, provided sucli shops close for not less 
than three hours between the opening and the 
closing time. 

Commercial EdablishmeMs : — As far as these 
are concerned, there arc days in a week or a 
month or a quarter, when longer hours are worked 
than usual, and the same applies to the various 
exchanges where settlement days often give 
rise to abnormal working hours. It was, there- 
fore, considered that it would not be advisable 
to fix the daily limit of hours in the case of such 
establishments and the Act, therefore, provides 
that the total number of hours that can be 
worked in any one month should be restricted 
to 208. Taking 26 as tlie number of working 
days in any one month, this works out at an 
average of 8 hours per day. No overtime is 
permitted in the case of shops, but in commercial 
establishments overtime to the extent of 120 
hours per year is permitted so as to enable 
banks and other large establishments to deal 
with the pressure of work involved in the pre- 
paration of balance sheets, stock-taking, etc. 
The provision for holidays is on the same basis as 
In shops, but the periods of work and intervals 
of rest of persons employed in commercial estab- 
lishments are so arranged that they shaU 
not together be spread over more than 12 hours 
in a day. The Provincial Government is, how- 
ever, empowered to grant exemptions from this 
requirement for not more than six days in every 
calendar year for each person wlio may be re- 
quired to work on account of stock-taking, 
making of accounts, settlements or on other 
prescribed occasions. 

Restaurants and Places of Amusement : — For 
these establishments, a ten Iiour day has been 
prescribed with a spread-over of 14 hours. 
These establishments have necessarily to keep 
open for long hours, but the intensity of the 
trade done varies and the spread-over of 14 ! 
hours gives the employers an opportunity 
of regulating the hours of work of their employees 
in accordance with the requirements of the trade. 
No closing is prescribed for these places because 
they are already subject to regulation by the 
police or excise departments. 

Miscellaneous Provisions : — No special provi- 
sion has been made in the Act for the hours of 
work of women employees, and as the Act 


stands, there is nothing to prevent the employ- 
I ment of women in the types of establishments 
to be covered by it at night. But, no child 
who has not completed his twelfth year is allowed 
to work at all in the establishments covered 
by the Act. The hours of work in the case of 
young x)erson8 between the ages of thirteen and 
seventeen years are restricted to 42 per week 
and to 8 per day and no young i)erson is permitted 
to work in any establishment covered by the 
Act between the hours of seven in the evening 
and six in the morning. All overtime work is 
to be paid for at the rate of a time and a quarter. 
Enforcement of the Act is in the hands of the 
local authorities subject to such supervision 
of the Provincial Government as may be pre- 
scribed. Employers who contravene any of the 
provisions of the Act are liable, on conviction, 
to a fine which may extend to Rs. 25 for the first 
offence and upto Rs. 250 for every subsequent 
offence. The Act in the firtA instance was 
made applicable to the City of Bombay, the 
Alimcdabad Municipal Borough and Canton- 
ment, the Poona City and Suburban Municipal 
Borough and Cantonment, and the Sholapur 
and Hubli Municipal Boroughs. 'J'he Act was 
extended to Barsi in 1943. 

Main Differences between the four Shops Acts 
in India : — The Sind Act is applicable to almost 
the same classes of establishments as are covered 
by the Bombay Act. The Bengal A(;t grants 
exemption from the provisions of the Act 
relating to restrictions in lionrs of sale, viz., 
those for the closing of 8ho})s for one and a half 
days in the week and after 8 o’clock eatdi night 
to shops dealing in perishable coiuinodities 
like meat, vegetable, flowers, etc,; shops 
dealing in articles required for obsequial cere- 
monies ; and to shops dealing in tobacco, pan, 
newsjmpers, etc. and such seasonal commercial 
establishments and the clerical establishments 
of such seasonal factories as may he exempted 
by Government. The exemption granted under 
Section 5 (1) of the Bengal Ac,t to hair dressing 
saloons and barber’s shops was withdrawn. 
I’he Pimjah Act, has a somewhat wider applica- 
tion than any of the three other Acts ; but, 
shops dealing in perishables, medicines and 
newspairers ; all places of public entertain- 
ment ; chibs and residential hotels ; barbers 
ami hair-dressers ; stalls at railway stations ; 
and caretakers, porters, travellers, can- 
vassers, domestic servants, etc., are ex- 
empted only from the operation of the sections 
dealing with opening and closing hours and 
the ‘close day’. By virtue of tlie amending 
Act of 1943, all Government and Bailway 
Offices, essential services, refreshment* rooms 
and stalls at railway stations and dining cars, 
offices of lawyers, auditors or registered account- 
ants, hospitals and dispensaries and factories 
are exempted from the operation of any of 
the provisions of the Punjab Act. 

Whereas the Bombay Act prescribes 9 p.m. 
as the closing hour for shops, the Bengal Act 
prescribes 8 p.m., while in the Punjab this 
varies with the seasons of the year — not later 
than 10 p.m., in the summer and 9-30 p.m., 
in the winter. In Sind, the 1944 Amending 
Act altered the closing hour of shops from 9 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. In actual practice, however, this is 
made effective only during the summer months, 
vir., from March to October. During the 
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winter months of November to February the 
closing hour is altered to 9 p.m. by Government 
notification. The Punjab is the only Pro- 
vince which provides for opening hours — 

6 a.m. in summer and 9-30 a.m. in winter and 
the Punjab Act, therefore makes no provision 
for limiting the spread-over as the other Acts do. 
As far as hours of work are concerned, the 
Bombay Act places a daily limit in respect of 
shops and places of amusement and a monthly 
limit in respect of commercial establishments. 
In contradistinction to this, the Hind Act pre- 
scribes a maximum of 54 hours per week for 
persons employed in commercial establishments, 
the Bengal Act 56 hours a week for shops and the 
Punjab Act 54 hours a week for shops and 
commercial establishments. The Bengal Ad 
does not place any limitations on hours of 
work— daily, weekly or monthly — in commercial 
establishments hut places a maximum limit 
of ten hours per day for wmrk in shops and in 
places of amusement. The Punjab Act pre- 
scribes a uniform ten hour day as the maximum 
that may be worked in any establishment 
covered by it. 

The Punjab Act endeavours to restrict dual 
emplojTiient by providing that the hours Avorked 
by an individual employee w'ith two or more 
employers should all be taken into account for 
purposes of recording. Whereas payment for 
overtime beyond the permissible daily hours 
is to be made at a time and a quarter in Bombay, 
Bengal and Sind, the Punjab Act requires 
overtime in excess of daily hours to be paid for 
at double rates. 

While the Bombay, Punjab and Sind Acts 
provide that all the employees covered by these 
Acts should get one holiday every week ; the 
Bengal Act goes much further and prescribes 
that all employees should get one and a half 
holidays in each week. The Bengal and the 
Punjab Acts, moreover, prescribe that every 
shop shall also be closed for at least one and a 
half days and one day respectively in each 
week. 

As far as employment of children is concerned 
the Bombay and the Sind Acts provide that 
no child below the age of twelve years shall be 
employed in any establishment covered by the 
Act. The Bengal Act has no provisions with 
regard to the non-employment of children 
whereas the Punjab Act prescribes a minimum 
age limit of fourteen years, 1’he Punjat» Act 
also prohibits the cinidoymont of any young 
person in any shop or commercial establish- 
ment to which the Act applies before 8 a.m. or 
after 7 p.m. Hours of w'ork are not to exceed 
seven per day or 42 per wai-ek and no young 
person is to be a.sked to work for more than 3^ 
hours at one stretch without an interval for rest. 

Whereas the Bombay and the Sind Acts 
make no provision for tlie prompt payment 
of wages, the Bengal Act prescribes that all 
wages must be paid within ten days of the end 
of the period for which they are due and the 
Punjab Act prescribes a fortnight for this 
purpose. 

The Bombay Act makes no provision for 
leave with pay ; all the three other Acts do : 
Sind — 15 days' leave with pay during every 
year of service to lapse if not availed of within 
two months at the end of the year ; Bengal — 


14 days’ privilege leave with full pay after every 
twelve months continuous employment with 
right to accumulate up to 28 days and, In addi- 
tion, casual leave on half pay for ten days in 
every year ; and Punjab — 14 days for a year’s 
or 7 days for six months* continuous 
employment. 

Two provisions which are to be found in the 
Punjab Act but not in the Bombay, Bengal and 
Sind Acts deserve special mention : (1) no 
employer may fine any employee to an extent 
greater than three pies in the rupee of his 
monthly wages ; and (2) One month’s notice 
or one month's pay in lieu of notice to be given 
by the employer for termination of service. 

The Central Weekly Holidays Act is a very 
simple measure as compared with the four 
Provincial prototypes which we have dealt with 
above. As Its title implies it is merely confined 
to making provision for the grant of a weekly 
holiday in certain classes of establishments. 
Every shop mu.st remain entirely closed on one 
day of the week. All persons employed other- 
wise then in a confidential capacity or in a 
position of management in any shop, restaurant 
or theatre must be allowed a holiday of one 
whole day in each week. Provincial Govern- 
ments are empowered, if they so desire, to close 
shops for an additional half-day In the week or 
to permit employees in theatres and restaurants 
to enjoy an additional half-day holiday in every 
week. No deduction or abatement is to be made 
from w'ages in respect of any holiday that may 
be granted under this Act. No provision is 
made in the Central Act for employees, in banks 
and offices. The Act contains the usual pro- 
visions for inspection, penalties, rule-making 
power and enforcement. The Weekly Holidays 
.Act w'as brought into operation in the N. W. F. 
Province, in the Province of Bihar, in British 
Baluchistan and in Ajmer-Merw'ara during the 
year 1943. 

The Hind and the Bombay Act have placed 
the duty of enforcement of these acts on the 
Local Authorities, whereas the Bengal and the 
Punjab Acts leave enforcement with the Pro- 
vincial Governments. It has been estimated 
that the Bombay Act applies to sixty to seventy 
thousand concerns in Bombay City alone. The 
Bombay Municipality has appointed one Chief 
Inspector tG. B. Prauhan, Ph.n.) and five 
senior and eleven junior Inspectors for the 
inspection work in the Municipal limits of the 
City. Tlie Government of India have published 
an excellent review on the working of Shops 
Legislation in India at pages 293 to 301 of the 
March 1945 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette. 

THE INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS ACT, 
1942. 

The collection of statistics regarding wages, 
conditions of employment and other matters 
relating to industry in India had hitherto been 
effected through the goodwill and voluntary 
effort of the industrial units concerned. This 
method was not considered satisfactory. As a 
matter of fact, the Government of Bombay had 
introduced a Bill for the Collection of Statistics 
in the local Legislative Council as early as in 
1924 but that Bill was dropped owing to the 
strong opposition put up by employers’ Interests 
against the adoption of such a measure. Practi* 
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cally everyOommission and Committee appointed 
in connexion with matters relating directly or 
Indirectly to industry in India has stressed the 
necessity for the passing of a Statistics Act. 
The subject was discussed at the Eleventh 
Session of the Industries Conference held in 
1939 and again at the Second Conference of 
Labour Ministers held in 1941 and it was decided 
that such a measure should be adopted. The 
Government of India introduced a Bill on the 
subject in the Central Legislative Assembly on I 
the 27th February 1942 and this was passed into 
law at the same Session with the title of The 
Industrial Statistics Act, 1942, 

This Act is permissive, that is to say, the 
decision to apply it to any particular Province 
rests with the Government of that Province. 
The Act permits the collection of statistics with 
regard to any of the following matters : (1) prices 
of commodities ; (2) attendance ; (3) living con- 
ditions including housing, water supply and 
sanitation ; (4) indebtedness ; (5) rents ; (6) 
wages and earnings ; (7) provident and other 
funds provided for labour ; (8) benefits and 
amenities provided for labour; (9) hours of 
work ; (10) employment and unemployment ; 
and (11) industrial and labour disputes. Pen- 
alties are provided for persons refusing to supply 
information or failing to furnish the required 
returns. Provincial Governments are empowered 
to appoint an officer to be the Statistics Authority 
for the purposes of the collection of any statisth.’s 
under the Act and that Authority, when once 
appointed, has the power to call upon employers 
to furnish the information required. Penalties 
are also provided for in the Act for improper 
disclosure of information or returns by persons 
engaged in the collection of the information 
or the tabulation of the data. 

The Industrial Statistics Act was brought into 
force in Bombay with effect from the 1st March 
1943 and in Bengal with effe<d. from the l.'>th 
March 1943. The Labour Commissioner, Bengal, 
has been appointed the Statistics Authority for 
the purpose of collection of statistics relating to 
prices of commodities; living conditions, including 
housing, water supply and sanitation ; indebted- 
ness ; rents of dwelling houses ; and wages and 
other earnings in so far as they relate to welfare 
and conditions of labour. The Government of 
the Central Provinces and Bernr liave x)ub- 
iished Rules in connexion with the introduction 
of this Act in the Province. 

DEMAND FOR UNIFORM LABOUR 
LAWS IN INDIA. 

In the flret Chapter of this Section we referred 
to the widespread schemes for new labour 
legislation initiated by many Provincial Govern- 
ments in India. It might have been expected 
that a certain measure of uniformity both with 
regard to the scope of the contemplated labour 
laws and the pace at which they were to be 
enacted would be observed at least in those Pro- 
vinces where Congress Governments were in 
I)ower. But, whereas the Congress Government 
in Bombay had placed two important enactments 
such as the Bombay Industrial Disputes .Act, 
1938, and the Bombay Shops and Establish- 
ments Act, 1939, on the Statute Book, no similar 
legislation had been passed in such other impor- 
tant industrial Provinces where Congress 
Ministries had been functioning as Madras, 


the United Provinces, Bihar, and Central 
Provinces and Berar. The impetus tow^ards 
enacting measures to improve the lot of the 
working classes, as a result, differed in intensity 
from one Province to another and there were 
wide gaps between labour amenities in different 
jiarts of India. These disparities, it was re- 
cognised, must inevitably tend to weaken the 
competing power of those Provinces where 
labour laws placed greater restrictions and 
imposed heavier financial burdens on the em- 
ployers. Responsible spokesmen of industrial 
interests in the country, therefore, gave frequent 
expression to their sense of perturbation at the 
lack of uniformity and consistency in the 
labour policies which were being pursued by 
the different Provincial Governments and all 
Associations of Employers in the country 
suggested to the Government of India the 
desirability of some action to ensure co-ordinated 
action in respect of labour laws. 

In the words of the llon’ble Dr. B. R. Ambed- 
kar, Labour Member of the Government of India : 

So long as the Government of India was a 
unitary Government, uniformity in labour 
.legislation was not difficult to obtain. But the 
federal constitution created by tlie Government 
of India Act of 19. by imilnding Labour Legis- 
lation in the com .Tent legislative list bad 
created a very seriou situation. It was feared 
that if there was ni Central legislation each 
Province might make t particular law specially 
suited to itself, but ifferent from that of its 
neighbour by allowing Provlmaal considerations 
to dominate over considerations of general and 
national Importance.” With a view to supply- 
ing ‘ a most necessary corrective to tliis tendency 
and to foster among Provincial Government s a 
regard for the wholesome principle of uniformity 
in Labour .Legislation,’ the Government of 
India convened a Conference of Labour Minis- 
ters from the Provincial and the State Adminis- 
trations at Sew Dellii in January 1940. The 
agenda consisted of an examination of both tlie 
defects and the shortcomings of tlie existing 
labour law's and also of proposals for new legisla- 
tion. Following this Conference, employers felt 
that it would be highly desirable that there should 
be a measure of unanimity in the opinions 
expressed at similar Cor]feren('Cs by the various 
employers’ associations in the country. With 
this object in view a joint Conference of Indus- 
trialists was convened at Bombay in Sej)tembcr 
1940 under the ausiuces of The Employers’ 
Federation of India and the All- India Orgaiiisa- 
tion of Industrial Employers. The Seeond 
Labour Ministers’ Conference which was held at 
New Delhi in January 1941 w’as preceded by 
separate Conferences between the Labour 
Member of the Government of India and the 
representatives of the two Federations of 
Employers’ Associations and tlie All -India Trade 
Union Congress at ('alcutta at tlie beginning 
of the year. A similar procedure of separate 
conversations with the representative.s of Capital 
and Labour was follow’cd prior to the third 
session of the Conference of Labour Ministers 
which was held at New Delhi on tiie 30th and 
31st January, 1942. The Hoivble Sir Firo'/ 
Khan Noon who presided at the Third Con- 
ference emphasized that there w'as no time in the 
history of India when a speedy settlement of 
labour problems was more urgent than at present. 
If war production was to go forw'ard unhampered 
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we must, he said, avoid strikes and lookouts at 
all costs and we must handle all problems of 
labour and industrial development with 
sympathy and foresight. 

One of the rriost important recommendations 
made by the Koyal Commission on Labour in 
India in its report which was published in 1931 
was for (he setting up of an Industrial Council 
for India on the lines of tripartite representation 
of Governments, Employers and Employees. 
It was not possible for the Government of India 
to give effect to tliis recommendation for many 
reasons but at the Third Conference of I^aboiir 
Ministers, Sir Flroz Khan Noon said that it was 
for the consideration of the Conference whether 
for the future it would not be healthier to 
develop the practice of having joint meetings 
of employers, workmen and representatives of 
(tovernmont.s. Tiie lie ports of the Proceedings 
of the three Conferences of Labour Ministers 
have been publislied as llulJetins of Indian 
Industries and Labour and copies are obtainable 
from The Manager, Government Publications, 
New Del 111. 

Establishment of a Tripartite Conference. 

The Government of India gave quick effect to 
the proposal made by the llon’ble Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon at the Third Conference of Labour 
Mitiisters for greater collaboration between 
employers, workers and Governments and they 
•‘onvened a Plenary Conference of all these 
interests to meet in New Delhi on 7th August 
1942 to decide upon the following matters 

(1) The desirability of establishing a Labour 
Conference us a permanent organization to meet 
at least once a year ; 

(2) The desirability of institiitiug a Standing 
Advisory Committee of this Conference which 
would meet whenever Government thought it 
necessary to invite them to meet and to advise 
Government on matters placed before it ; and 

(3) Defining in general terms the procedure 
for the constitution of these bodies. 

The Conference decided that a collaborative 
machinery composed of the representatives of 
Governments, employees and workers in India 
should be esta}>lished forthwith for the considera- 
tion of all question.s relating to the conditions of 
labour and resolved that the constitution of the 
Plenary Conference should be as follows : 
Chairman — The Uon’hle the Labour Member of 
the Government of India; Members — (1) Three 
representatives of the Government of India 
including one representative to represent Minor 
Administrations ; (2) Eleven representatives of 
Provinces ; (3) Six representatives of industrially 
important States ; (4) Two representatives of the 
Cliainbcr of Princes to represent other States ; 
(6) Eleven representatives of employers to be 
nominated by Government, four each in agree- 
ment with the Employers Federation of India 
and the Ali-lndia Organization of Industrial 
Employers respectively and the remaining three 
to represent other classes of employers ; and (6) 
Eleven representatives of employee.s to oe 
nominated by Government, four each in agree- 
ment with the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and the Indian Federation of Labour respectively i 
and the remaining three to represent other 
employees’ interests. It also decided that a! 


Standing Labour Committee composed of the 
following members should bo constituted : 
(1) Two representatives of the Government 
of India of whom one — the Hon’ble the Labour 
Member — would be the Chairman ; (2) One re- 
presentative each of the Governments of Bengal, 
Bombay and the United Provinces to be selected 
by the Governments of these Provinces ; (3) 
Three representatives of the remaining Pro- 
vinces, one each to represent (a) Madras and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, (6) Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and (c) Punjab, Sind and the North- 
West Frontier Provinces to be selected by agree- 
ment betw'een the Governments of these Pro- 
vinces preferably by a system of rotation ; (4) 
' Three representatives of Indian States including 
one representing the Chamber of Princes ; and 
(5) Five representatives each of Employers and 
Employees, four from each group being 
nominated by the Government of India in agree- 
ment with the two leading All-India Associations 
of Employers and the two main Associations of 
Employees, the fifth Member in each group being 
nominated by the Hon'ble The Labour Member. 
The second and the third sessions of the Tripar- 
tite Labour C'onfcrence were held at new 
Delhi on the (1th and 7th September, 1943 and 
on the 27th and 28th October, 1944, respectively. 

The main function of the Standing Labour 
Committee is to consider and examine such 
questions as might be referred to it by the 
Plenary Conference or by the Central Govern- 
ment taking also into account suggestions made 
by Provincial Governments, States, the Chamber 
of Princes and representative organizations of 
EmpIoyer.s and Workers. The Committee is 
competent to report to the Plenary Conference 
on matters referred to it by that body and to 
advLse the Central Government on matters 
referred to it by the Government of India. 
The Plenary Conference also acts in an advisory 
capacity. Whereas the Plenary Conference IS 
to meet at least once in every year, the Standing 
Labour Committee is to meet as often as it might 
be convened by the Central Government for the 
consideration of questions that may he before it. 
By the time we went to Press for this issue 
(July 1945) six meetings of the Standing 
Labour Committee were held — four at New 
Delhi on ttie 30th November and 1st December 
1942, on the 25th January, 1943, on the 
27th June, 1944 and on the 17th March, 1946, 
respectively ; one at Bombay, on the 7th and 
8th May, 1943 and another at Lucknow on 
the 25th and 26th January, 1944. The agenda 
and proceedings of the Standing Labour Com- 
mittee have covered a wdde range of subjects 
whicli want of space prevents us from dealing 
with here. Mention may, however, bo made 
that the only item discussed at the 6th meeting 
lof the Standing Labour Committee was the 
note prepared by Messrs. M. Stack and B. Bao 
of the International Labour Office on Professor 
Adarkar’s Bejiort on Health Insurance for 
Industrial Workers in India. This note has 
been published at pages :J29 to 339 of the April 
1945 issue of the Indian JMbour Gazette. The 
[note recommends the adoption of one com- 
prehensive scheme of sickness and workmen’s 
compensation insurance and maternity benefits 
for workers in all perennial factories in India. 
Want of space prevents us from giving full 
details of the scheme here. 
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WAGES, HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 


Although some associations of employers 
such as the Indian Jute Mills Association and the 
Millowners* Association, Bombay, have made 
efforts during the last few years to secure a 
certain measure of standardization in wage rates 
and conditions in the concerns controlled by their 
members, conditions of work and employment in 
Indian industry vary widely not only between in- 
dustry and industry and centre and centre but 
also between unit and unit in the same industry 
and in tiic same centre. These variations have 
been considenbly accentuated since the advent 
of the second world war. At the best, therefore, 
It can only be possible to give' broad generalisa- 
tions for the more important industries and 
indications as to where further information can 
be fouml. As far as conditions in factories are 
concerned, the various provincial annual factory 
administration reports and the summaries com- 
piled by the (Government of India on the basis 
of these reports, when published, used to give 
valuable information on hours of work, etc. 
Information on conditions in Indian mines used 
to be similarly contained in the annual all-India 
mines administration reports. The last word 
on almost all phases of conditions of work and 
employment is, however, contained in the series 
oi four admirable reports published by the 
Government of Bombay in connection with the 
General Wage Census conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office in all the perennial factories 
of the Province of Bombay in 1934. These four 
reports cover (1) the engineering, (2) the print- 
ing, (3) the textile (cotton, silk, wool and 
hoiiery) and (4) all the remaining perennial 
factory industries. It is true that these reports 
are of a somewhat limited character In so far 
as territory is concerned, but owing to the 
existence of Innumerable variations, the reports 
are fairly indicative of conditions in the whole 
of India. 

WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS. 

Certain important facts govern all discussions on 
wages and wage rates in India. There is as yet no 
wage fixing machinery in the country although 
the question of setting up such machinery has 
recently been under the consideration of the 
Government of India ; and with a few excep- 
tions, there are no trade agreements or 
union rates. One important exception is the 
cotton textile industry in Ahmedabad where the 
Textile Labour Association and the Ahmedabad 
Millowners* Association have been able to reach 
agreements with regard to the rates to be paid to 
siders, doffers and weavers. Tliis and a list of the 
minimum rates of wages to be paid in time rated 
unrationalised occupations in cotton mills 
in Bombay City drawn up by the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, in 1934 are the only 
attempts which have been made so far at 
standardisation of wages in the country. Except 
in the case of a very few firms like General 
Motors (India), Ltd., time rates of wages are 
not hourly rates, as in the West, but are dally 
or monthly rates or, where wages are paid 
weekly or fortnightly, daily and weekly or 
fortnightly rates. The skilled engineering 
trades like fitting, machining, etc., are often 


divided into several grades and sub-grades. 
Each individual Administration or unit has its 
Own arbitrary method of grading but railway 
workshops and Government Ordnance factories 
lay down standards for each grade and for the 
trade tests the passing of which alone entitles an 
individual workman to pron»otion. The (iovern- 
inent of India have been recently engaged in 
standardising sub-occupations in the principal 
Engineering trades and Committees with the 
Chairmen of tlie Kational Service Lal>onr 
TribunaJ.s as Chairmen have l)een appointed 
for this purpose. 

Personal competence and efficiency and 
bargaining power are the main factors whicli 
determine the wage an individual should get 
in the vast majority of concerns where no grades 
have been fixed. Where monthly, rates of 
W’ages are paid the ” month ” l)as a widely 
varying meaning. It may he the calendar 
month or the numi)er of w'orking days in 
tfie month, or a montli of 2() or 27 working 
days, or the Hindu month , or a “ book ” 
moiith -a montij of so many complete weeks, 
or a month of so many hours, as In the 
case of the G.T.P. llailway where monthly rates 
are for a month of 208 hours. Before the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act was passed employers resorted 
to various devices to deprive a worker of his 
dues by attaching various conditions which 
would entitle him to secure the hypothetical 
pay for a Sunday or closed day, e.g.^ presence on 
the Saturday or Monday or both. Section 9 of 
that Act proscribes that the amount of deduction 
made from a monthly rate for absence from duty 
shall in no case bear to the wages payable a 
larger proportion than that which tiie period of 
absence bears to the number of working days 
in the wage period. 

Practically no industrial unit iu India today 
pays a consolidated rate. During the World 
VVar of 1914-18 and for a few years later, dear- 
ness or war or grain allowances were given in 
addition to a “ basic ” w^age. “ Basic ” did not 
mean some fixed or prearranged amount univer- 
sally paid at any particular moment ; it applied 
to the amount of w'age an individual received 
at the time when the allowance was given to 
him. A new comer to industry would not 
necessarily get the same “ basic ” wage and 
allowance given to his predecessor : he might get 
the same but he would geuerallly get a lower 
“basic” wage and the ullowance or a consoli- 
dated rate. The dearness allowances granted 
to industrial workers in India during the iast 
war were never completely taken away. Every 
attempt made by employers to do away with 
them or to reduce them was stoutly resisted and 
this resistance oftener than not re.sulted iu pro- 
longed stoppages of work. The few years pre- 
ceding the commencement of the present war 
were characterised by insistent demands by 
Labour for the consolidation of these allowances 
with ” basic ” rates of pay. With the advent of 
''the Second World war in September 1939, 
however, dearness allowances were, again 
reintroduced in almost all industries in India as 
a separate item. 
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It would be of Interest to observe that certain 
industrial concerns in India have adopted the 
Halsey Weir or Bedaux point systems of wage 
payment. The International Bedaux Company 
of Ncav York and Amsterdam which is the largest 
organization of industrial consultants in the 
world extended its activities to India in 1936. 
Comprising a staff of highly trained engineerl, 
the Company provides an expert consultant 
service for all industrial problems of organiza- 
tion, costing and labour and equipment rationa- 
lization. The Company has carried out a large 
number of studies in the jute, cotton textile, 
engineering, oil chemical and cement industries. 
Government have also engaged the services of 
the Bedaux Company as advisers in the manu- 
facture of armaments and other munitions of 
war. The Indian branch of the Company is 
known as The Eastern Bedaux Company and its 
address is Construction House, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. 

Rates of Wages. 

In view of what has been stated above it 
must be obvious that the rates of wages paid in 
Indian industries must vary widely. They do : 
not only as between industry and industry but 
also as between centre and centre, and unit and 
unit in the same centre, in any one industry. 
The only reliable and satisfactory data in 
connection with wage rates and earnings of 
industrial workers in India are those contained 
in the reports of enquiries conducted by the 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
for the Province of Bombay. The Govern- 
ment of India made an attempt to institute a 
general wage census in India in 1921 but the 
necessity for retrenchment at the time led to 
the abandonment of the project and to-day 
little or no definite information regarding 
rates of wages is available for any province 
outside the Province of Bombay. Such infor- 
mation as there is relates to agricultural labour 
and Is contained in a series of reports of quin- 
quennial censuses conducted in certain province? 
into agricultural wages and in the reports of 
Courts of Inquiry appointed under the Indian 
Trade Disputes Act or in the reports of Pro- 
vincial Committees appointed by certain Pro- 
vincial Governments to enquire into wages and 
conditions of employment of workers in the 
cotton textile Industry. Some of the annual 
factory administration reports published by 
the Provincial Governments in India used to con- 
tain remarks about prevalent wage rates but these 
related only to certain units and they could by 
no means be considered as being the dominant 
rates at any one time for any particular industry 
or area. The annual Mines’ administration 
reports also contained figures for daily earnings 
for certain main occupations in representative 
mfjues in the Provinces in which mines are situa- 
ted but these were also open to the same objec- 
tion. The lack of accurate and reliable; 
statistics of wages in India has been adversely i 
commented upon and regretted by almost 
every Comnndssion and Committee appointed 
in the country since the beginning of the century 
and notably by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour whose work was considerably hampered 
as a result of the paucity of satisfactory infor- 
mation on the subject. The Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee appointed by the Government of 


India in connexion with the devising of schemes 
of Social Security are engaged in collecting 
country-wide data regarding wages and earnings 
in all mdu.stries. ^ 

The blame for the lack of information about 
wages in India cannot lie entirely at the doors 
of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
The collection of satisfactory wage statistics is 
always an exceedingly difficult matter and more 
particularly so in India where conditions vary 
so markedly and widely. Moreover, as will be 
seen from the observations which follow under 
the heading of “ Pay Periods ” there are wide 
variations in the periods and methods of wage 
payment. The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the nomenclature adopted for de- 
signating occupations also varies widely between 
district and district and concern and concern 
in the same district owing to the use of a host 
of vernacular and arbitrary terms and of nick- 
names. Even in concerns which use standard 
English occupational terms, the position is 
rendered more difficult owing to the existence 
of the gradings which have been referred to 
above. The necessary preliminaries to the con- 
duct of any satisfactory enquiry into wages in 
India, therefore, must be (1) the establishment oi 
a uniformity of method, (2) the standardisatioB 
of occupational terms (as pointed out above, 
this is now being attempted) and (3) the thorough 
education and instruction of the clerical staffs 
of the units to be covered in the proper use of 
the standardised designations and in the accurate 
(llling up of the required returns. The existence 
of wide variations in rates and conditions, 
moreover, makes it advisable to cover as many 
as possible if not all the units in the industry 
under survey in order that results w-hich are not 
biassed one way or the other may be secured. 
In view of what has been stated it is obvious 
that no Government in India can undertake 
a comprehensive enquiry into industrial wages 
unless it has at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purpose. 

Since its establishment in 1021, the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has con- 
ducted five enquiries in the years 1921, 1923, 
1026, 1933 and 1937 into the wages of cotton 
textile mill workers in the Province of Bombay : 
an enquiry into agricultural wages covering a 
period of twenty-three years from 1900 to 1922 ; 
an enquiry into the wages of peons in Govern- 
1 ment and commercial offices in 1922 ; enquiries 
Into the wages of all municipal employees in 
the Province in ^1924. of clerical employees in 
Railway and Commercial offices in Bombay City 
in 1925, of printing press workers in Bombay 
City in 1929, of workers employed in the building 
trade in Bombay City In 1935, and of all ei»* 
ployees in the retail trade in various Important 
towns in the Province in the same year. In 
1934 the Labour Office conducted a general 
wage census covering all workers in all working 
perennial factories in the Province including 
cotton mill operatives. The second part of this 
census covering seasonal factories was conducted 
in the winter of 1935-36. The results of the 
special enquiry which that Office conducted into 
'wages in cotton textile Mills in 1937 expressly 
for the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Com- 
mittee have been published In the Committee’s 
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Report. The results of all the other enquiries 
have been published either in special reports or in 
articles in the Labour Gazette. 

Information regarding wage rates can only be 
of value if accurate data are available to show the 
frequency distribution of the numbers of workers 
getting the same rate in different occupations in 
different industries In different centres. Except 
for a few occupations in the engineering Industry 
in Bombay City for which such information has 
been compiled in the first of the General Wage 
Census B.eports, this work has not been 
attempted anywhere in India. Furthermore it 
is impossilfie to give any rates of wages which 
will be found to be generally applicable to any 
particular industry in any particular centre. 
We used to publish a Table in this section 
giving approximate figures of the predominant 
rates of wages including dearness allowances for 
fairly efficient workers in certain of the more 
important occupations in all sections of Indian 
Industry in cities, towns and in the mofussil. 
Such a table was given at page 499 of the 1942-4^1 
edition of this publication. In view, however, of 
rapidly rising costs of living and the operation of 
widely varying systems of granting dearness 
allowances it would be positively rash for any one 
to attempt to generalise in this matter. In 
the circumstances we are giving no information 
in this edition regarding current wage rates. 

Earnings. 

Whilst full and accurate information with 
regard to wage rates may be of great value for 
purposes of wage fixation, statistics of earnings 
alone are of value for the proper assessment and 
appreciation of the well-being of the masses, 
provided however that the term “ earnings” 
has one uniform meaning in Its computation 
and application. In practice, the connotation 
of the terra varies widely for it is commonly 
applied to one of three different values : (f) 
gross earnings ; (2) net earnings ; or (3) the 
amount which a workman receives in his pay 
envelope. In correct statistical parlance it 
is none of these three. Let us explain. "Gross 
earnings” for any particular pay period are 
the total dues of a wage earner from his basic 
rates — time or piece — plus all the allowances, 
bonuses and perquisites— or the value of such 
where they are not in cash — to which he may 
be entitled by virtue of his contract of employ- 
ment and includes wages given for any periods 
of leave with pay which may be granted during 
such pay period. The allowances may either be 
in the form of dearness allowances in cash or 
grain allowances or allowances for overtime 
work. Bonuses may be for good attendance 
and/or for efficiency. Perquisites may be In the 
form of free housing, travelling allowances, free 
medical attendance, free railway passes, the 
right to purchase from cheap grain and cloth 
shops, etc. “Net earnings ” are gross earnings 
less deductions for fines. " The amount in the 
pay envelope ” is net earnings less any further 
deductions which may be made by an employer 
for house rent, medical attendance, subscriptions 
to provident funds, income-tax, refunds of 
advances, payments for purchases from co- 
operative stores or cheap grain or cloth shops, 
repayments of loans from provident fund 
accounts or from co-operative credit societies, 


subscriptions to sports clubs or institutes, etc. 
The amount in the pay envelope can never be 
reckoned as earnings because every worker Is 
expected to pay for his income-tax, house rent 
and purcliases and to liquidate his other liabil- 
ities and debts from his income. In all cases 
where fining Is widely prevalent gross earnings 
can also not be reckoned as income because these 
may be habitually liable to deductions for fines. 

‘ Net earnings ' would most correctly approxi- 
mate to earnings for statistiail purposes. 
Sufficient has been stated to show how 
difficult the computation of " earnings ’* can be. 
Different statisticians and different bodies hold 
different views as to its correct computation 
and that is the reason why the term ‘ earnings ’ 
is so widely interpreted. The most frequent 
and general usage of the term for statistical 
purposes is to take gross earnings in cash less 
! fines and without evaluating such perquisites 
I as free housing, free medical attendance and free 
f-ailway passes in the case of railway workers, 
and to include travelling allowances where these 
are paid for conveyance between place of work 
and home but not when they are luid for trans- 
port to some other temporary sphere of work. 
This is the basis on which figures for " earnings ” 
were collected by the Bombay Ijabour Office 
for the purposes of the General Wage Census ; 
and, subject to minor modifications, for Its other 
enquiries into wages. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that in the conduct of every enquiry 
into wages, all the persons who are entrusted 
with the work of filling up the required returns 
should have a clear and thorough conception 
as to what should or should not be included in 
"earnings.” 

Two sets of figures may be compiled for 
“earnings”: (1) average daily earnings ascer- 
tained by dividiiig the total earnings for a group 
of workers in any occupation by the total of the 
number of days actually w’orked by all the indi- 
viduals in the group; and (2) average monthly 
earnings ascertained by dividing the total earn- 
ings of tile group for a period of one month 
by the number of persons in the group. In 
cases where statistics have been collected for 
wage periods of less than a month, monthly 
averages can be reckoned by ascertaining the 
weighted average of the number of days worked 
by ail the units concerned in the month in which 
the shorter period is contained and by multi- 
plying the figure for average daily earnings by 
the weighted average less the figure for average 
absence as shown by the figures for average 
percentage attendance for the group. Average 
percentage attendance is the percentage ratio of 
the total number of days actually worked by all 
the individuals in a group to the possible working 
days in the pay period for the group. 

Part I of the General Wage Census covering 
allperouniaJ factories in the Province of Bombay 
covered nearly a thousand occupations in 
nearly twenty industries. For the purposes 
of the census the Province of Bombay was divided 
Into tan territorial areas and the reports contain 
the averages of dally and monthly earnings for 
all monthly paid workers in all the occupations 
concerned in each of these ten areas. It is 
obviously not possible for us to reproduce 
the figures here. At pages 579 to 582 of the 
1941-42 Edition of this publication we gave 
seven tables showing the general averages of 
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warnings in the most lmi;K)rtaiit occupations in 
the textile and engineering industries. The 
figures given in those tables no longer hold good 
today In view of the widely varying and rapidly 
Ihictuating rates of dearness allowances which 
are being paid in different units of industry 
and in different ('entres. The results of the 
wage incpiiries conducted by the Ijabour Investi- 
gation ("oiniuittee appointed by the Government 
of India were not available by the time we 
went to Press and we therefore refrain from 
giving any figures relating to earnings. 


PAY PERIODS. 

There Is a complete absence of uniformity ae 
regards the periods for which payments of wages 
are made in the various branches of industry 
in India. In scarcely any industry is there a 
single period of payment. Different systems 
are found in establishments belonging to the same 
industry and in the same district; and within 
the same establishment different classes of 
workers are often paid for different pay periods. 
If generalisations may be attempted, the jute 
industry in Bengal, coal mines, tea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oil mills, rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers in 
Government establishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Nasik pay wages for periods of 
a week. Payments on a fortnightly basis range 
between payments for haptaa or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and spin- 
ners respectively in the cotton mills in Ahme- 
dabad to bimonthly payments for periods from 
the lat to the 15th and from tlft 16th to the end 
of the month in textile mills In Broach and 
various other centres in India. The month is the 
accepted wage period for the railways (Includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton textile mills in 
Bombay, Sholapur and several other centres, 
engineering workshops, dockyards, printing 
presses and for the persons employed in the 
mechanical and maintenance departments of 
almost all concerns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnightly. Wages are 
calculated on both the monthly and the fort- 
nightly bases in sugar mills and tanneries. 
In the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Tatanagar 
where over 50,000 workers are employed 
wages are paid weekly to men on dally rates 
iind monthly to those on monthly rates. The 
most general system of payment in the case of 
casual labour is that of daily payment. Super- 
visory and clerical staffs in all industrial estab- 
lish ments are paid on a monthly basis. 

The question of shortening the wage period 
universally in India by law to a week or a fort- 
night has been considered by the Government of 
India, In consultation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments and Interested persons and bodies, on 
three different occasions within the last twenty 
years. Attempts were also made to amend the 
Payment of Wages Act in such a way as to; 
achieve this object. The proposals, however, 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
the monthly paid workmen who appeared to 
prefer the sysitem of monthly to fortnightly or 
weekly payments. Their argument was that if 
rents and bills were to be settled monthly they 
would be in difficulties if they had frittered away 
their weekly earnings. 


HOURS OF WORK. 

The existing restrictions in hours of work In 
factories and mines subject to the Indian 
Factories and Mines Acts have been described 
in the sections dealing with those Acts. Speak- 
ing broadly, hours in perennial factories are 
limited to 10 per day and 64 per week and In 
seasonal factories to 11 per day and 60 per 
week. The weekly hours of work in Indian 
mines vary widely and range from 38 to 51 hours 
per week. The cotton textile Industry In almost 
all centres normally works a uniform 9 hour day 
except In a few concerns which work a 9f or 10 
hour day from Mondays to Fridays and a 5i hotir 
or 4 hour day on Saturdays. A recent develop- 
ment in the cotton textile Industry Is to work 
shifts on the basis of what is known as The Ttelau 
Si/stem. By this system a unit does not stop 
work during the noon refcess and continues 
working throughout a whole shift, different 
batches of workers being given rest intervals 
by turns and the remainder being asked to do 
double substitute work for the time being. 
Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., in certain 
of their cotton mills in Bombay City, have been 
working three shifts of seven hours each for the 
last seven or eight years ; but conditions in these 
mills are highly rationalised : that la to say, 
more machines are allotted to each worker, 
siders being asked to mind two sides and weavers 
six looms as against the normal of one side 
and two looms. As far as the Jute Mill industry 
is concerned, the Indian J ute Mills Association 
entered Into an agreement intended to protect 
and defend the trade of the Indian Jute Mills 
which came into force on the 15th March 1939 
for a period of five years in the first instance 
and which was renewed in the year 1944. 
The hours of work were to bo ordinarily limited 
to forty-five per week. If 75 per cent, of the 
signatories voted for reduction, the hours of work 
might be reduced to a minimum limit of 40 hours 
per week and if 61 per cent, of the signatories 
voted for an increase the hours might be raised to 
a maximum limit of 54 which might bo exceeded 
only under extraordinary circumstances such as 
a cycle of prosperity or war. Under these 
conditions mills with 270 looms were entitled 
to work up to 72 hours per week. If one unit 
in a " group of mills,’' i.e., under the same 
management, did not work the full complement 
of hours allowable, It was permitted to transfer 
the unutilised number of hours of work to the 
other unit under the same management. 
Throughout the year 1944, jute mills have 
b(’cn permitted to work 54 or 72 hours per week 
according to their loomage strength as is provided 
for in the principal working Time Agreement. 
Coal has, however, governed the actual ability 
to work these hours and the supply of coal was 
particularly poor during the latter half of the 
vear, affecting single shift steam driven mills 
much more than others. 

All the dockyards, many of the larger engi- 
neering and almost all the railway workshops 
work a 48 hour week but the dally hours vary ac- 
cording to the number of hours worked on a short 
Saturday. The hours in many of the mechanic 
shops of textile mills and in the larger non-engi- 
neering factories are usually half an hoar to an 
hour less than those for process workers and ap- 
proximate more closely to those in large engi- 
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neerlng plants. Factoiiea engaged in the pro- 
duetion of metalware, however, work the full 
number of hoars permissible under the Factories 
Act as also do oil and sugar mills. Almost all 
seasonal factories work a uniform 10 hour day 
for all the days in the week except on the com- 
pulsory rest day which is not always on a Sun- 
day especially in the districts where factory 
owners endeavour, as far as possible to close on 
the local bazaar day. Most factories engaged 
in the production of munitions of war now work 
the maximum weekly hours permitted by 
the Factories Act and exemptions absolving 
factories from observing the Statutory regu- 
lations have been granted by all Provincial 
Governments to many factories. Early in 
November 1941, the Government of India 
Issued a Press Note stating that owing to a 
curtailment of imports of cotton textiles into 
India owing to difficulties of securing adequate 
transport there had been a large increase in the 
demand for tlie output of cloth from Indian 
cotton mills and that unless the production of 
Indian Mills was increased, the poorer classes of 
India might find it difficult to obtain their 
necessary supplies of cloth at reasonable prices. 
The Government of India after having given 
careful consideration to the question in consulta- 
tion with the Provincial Governments, decided 
that all Provincial Governments should permit 
cotton spinning and weaving mills throughout 
India to work a 60-hour w^eek provided that the 
six additional hours over the 54 hours per week 
permitted by Statute were paid for at overtime 
ratfis. All Provincial Governments which had 
cotton textile mills within their territories 
issued the necessary notifications in the matter 
but not many mills were able to take advantage 
of this relaxation owing to Labour opposition. 
The period of six months lapsed at the b^inning 
of M!ay 1942 but many Provincial Governments 
have extended the relaxation for further periods 
of six months at a time. 

In all oases where continuous production 
is necessary such as in electricity generating 
plants and certain water pumping stations, 
work is arranged on a system of three 
shifts — the different shifts changing over 
every week or fortnight. The change-over is 
so arranged that every workman gets a rest 
period of at least twenty-four continuous hours 
once in one week. A system of change-over 
of shifts has been widely adopted in cotton 
textile mills in the City of Bombay but very 
little progress in this matter has been made 
in other centres of the industry owing mainly 
to the opposition of the day shift workers 
whose services had been engaged prior to* 
the introduction of night work. 

As far as railways are concerned, hours of work 
in railway workshops are controlled by the 
Indian Factories Act. Most of the larger running 
sheds have also recently been classified as facto- 
ries and work in these large sheds is arranged on 
the basis of three shifts of eight hours each. 
In the smaller sheds where work Is of a fairly 
intermittent character, systems of two shifts 
of twelve houn each obtain but the work of the 
Individual is ao arranged as not to work each 
operative for more than 8 hours. As far as the 
hours of work of other classes of Eailway servants 
are concerned, the Indian Eailways Act, 1890, 
was so amended In 1920 as to empower the 


Governor- General in Council to make rules for 
the limitation of hours of work and of grants 
of a periodical rest to certain classes of railwa)- 
servants. Under the new powers, the Hallway 
Servants Hours of Employment Rules, 1981, 
were promulgated and put Into effect. These 
provide a 60-hour week for persons engaged in 
continuous work and an 84-hour week for em- 
ployees whose work is of an essentially inter- 
mittent character. Persons in positions of 
supervision and management or who are already 
subject to the limitations imposed by other 
Acts such as in railway workshops, running 
staffs and watchmen, watermen, sweepers 
and gatekeepers whose work is both intermittent 
and of a specially light character are excluded 
from tlie operation of tlie Rules, The Super- 
visor of Railway Labour takes prompt measures 
to rectify any irregularities that are brought to 
his notice. The most important matter in which 
there arc frequent differences of opinion 
between the Supervisor of Railway Labour 
and the Railway administrations is the 
classification of staff. In their ' natural desire 
to keep the expenditure low. Railway adminis- 
trations are sometimes inclined to take a less 
liberal view and classify the staff as “ essentially 
intermittent " when they should be “continuous” 
or exclude them altogether from the scope of 
the Regulations which should not be the case. 

There is at present no legal restriction on the? 
hours of work of dock labourers in India and the 
Royal Commission who examined the question 
recommended that the normal daily hours 
prescribed by law should be fixed at nine and 
that overtime should be allowed up to a maxi- 
mum of three additional hours on any one day, 
overtime being paid for at 33i per cent, over 
ordinary rates. On circulation of these pro- 
posals by the Government of India, most of the 
provincial Governments affected were of opinion 
that under the existing organisation of dock 
labour In India, legislation for the control of 
hours was not practicable owing to the insur- 
mountable difficulties which would be experienced 
In enforcement. The authority of the Karachi 
Port were thereupon advised to try out an 
improvised method of decasualisatlon which 
would involve registration of all dock workers. 
Stevedore labourers have however, as a result 
of considerable agitation by their unions, 
succeeded in securing a reduction in their hours 
of work from 12 to 14 hours per day to nine to 
eleven hours per day. 

As far as the Industries not specifically dealt 
with here are concerned, the hours of work in 
the case of certain individual units may, by the 
standards of to-day, be considered excessive but 
the existing regulation of the hours of a large 
percentage of industrial labour in India had 
a very salutary effect in bringing about a general 
reduction to more normal standards in the 
case of the uon-regulated industries and concerns. 
Conditions regarding hours of work have, how- 
ever, worsened somewhat in view of the regular 
overtime which has to be worked in almost 
all industrial concerns in India in order to main 
tain war production. 

REaiUITMENT. 

Up to about ten years ago, recruitment of 
labour in almost ail industrial undertakings in 
India, with the possible exception of Railway 
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workshops, was etfected through the medium 
of a recruiting agent, a Sardar, a Mukkadam or 
a jobber. As a result, however, of the rceom- 
mendations made on the subject by various 
Committees — notably the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour and the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee which have con- 
demned this methofi of recruitment owing to the 
abuses which have come to be associated with 
it — many of the larger and more progressive 
concerns have appointed Labour Officers who 
are directly responsible for all new recruitment. 
The old method is, however, still largely prevalent 
in the majority of the industrial concerns in the 
country. 

There are various forms in which a recruiting 
agent is remunerated. He may be a salaried 
employee with a commission for every recruit 
he brings in, or he may receive a lump sum 
payment for each recruit or a gang of recruits, 
or he may be paid a recurring sum for each man 
he places in emiiloyment as long as that man 
continues in employment. Whatever be the 
method by which an employer remunerates the 
recruiting agent, it Is fairly well known that the 
agent keejw a continuous hold and grip on the 
recruit he places in employment and extracts 
from him recurring sums of money whilst he 
continues in that employment under pain of his 
losing his job. 

The evils in connection with recruitment were 
most marked in the case of casual or substitute 
labour. The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
have tackled the problem by establishing what 
is known as the “ Badli Control System,” The 
daily number of absentees in a cotton mill in 
Bombay are averaged and an additional per- 
centage is added. Each mill issues badh or 
substitute cards to this number of workers. 
Daily casual vacancies are filled only from such 
card holders and whenever there is a permanent 
vacancy it is filled from these card holders. 
The evil influence of the jobber is thus eliminated. 
The system has been highly commended by the 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committee and the 
Government of Bombay have recommended its 
adoption by all mills in the other centres of the 
cotton textile industry of the Province. 

No reference to the appointment of Labour 
Officers in industrial concerns in India would 
be complete without mentioning the lead given 
in this matter by the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, and the excellent w^ork done by its 
own Labour Officer, Mr. R. G. Gokhale. The 
Association, through Mr. Gokhale, conducts 
special classes for the training of Mill Labour 
Officers and actively supervises and controls 
the work done by all such Officers where they 
have been appointed through the Association. 
Following the example of ttie Millowners' Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, the University of Calcutta, 
in co-operation with the Indian Jute Mills 
Association, has recently inaugurated a special 
course of social work for giving suitable training 
to labour welfare officers engaged In jute mills. 
The course covers both theoretical training and 
intensive practical work in the field, i.e., the 
jute mills themselve.s. The Indore Christian 
College has also recently started a course for 
the training of Labour Officers, 

The Indian Jute Mills Association which has 
appointed a large number of Labour Officers, 
created a special post of a Senior Labour Officer 


in 1044 and they have been successful in pro- 
curing the services of Mr. John Lee, af.A. 
(Oxon), who has bad a large experience of 
Personnel management in the United Kingdom 
to fill it. 

MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 

The measures adopted by industrial em- 
ployers In India for enforcing discipline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Central 
and the Provincial Governments In this country 
for the last fifteen years. Early in 1926, the 
Government of India instituted a country wide 
Inquiry Into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers from the wages of their workpeople 
in respect of fines and other matters. The 
subject was partly examined by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Fawcett Committee) 
in 1028-29 and again more fully by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour In 1929-30 and 
both these bodies made a series of most important 
recommendations in the matter. The Payment 
of Wages Act was passed in 1936 in order to 
implement these recommendations. 

The two matters with regard to the discipline 
of their workmen which Indian industrial em- 
ployers complain of most are the large extent 
of labour turnover and the high degree 
of absenteeism. That both high labour 
turnover and high absenteeism are to be 
found in several Indian Industries cannot <be 
denied ; but, few, if any, employers have taken 
the trouble to examine the root causes for them. 
The Investigations conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover aud absenteeism are 
highest in concerns and industries In which wages 
are lowest and where conditions of employment 
are least attractive aud that they are lowest in 
concerns aud industries in which wages are 
comparatively high and where other conditions of 
employment are attractive. For example, the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles monthly figures 
of percentage absenteeism in cotton textile 
mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest in Sholapur. The annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the year 1944 were : Ahmedabad 6 .70, Bombay 
11.35, and Sholapur 15.34 — figures which tell 
their own story. Low wages and adverse 
conditions must necessarily tend to weak health, 
incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to improve one's 
lot. These are problems which the new autono- 
mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
employers will have to try and remedy instjsad 
of devising methods of enforcing good attendance 
and continuity of employment by the infliction 
of monetary penalties and other forms of 
punishment. 

Under the Payment of Wages Act, every 
employer is required to draw up lists specifying 
the acts or omissions for which fines wUJ be 
Inflicted. These lists have to be approved 
by such authority as a Provincial Government 
may prescribe and are required to be prominent- 
ly displayed in all places where the employees 
concerned are working. Apart from this 
employers <rere not required to draw up any 
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Standing Orders or rules of conduct governing , of the monthly pension is permitted in certain 
the conditions of employment between them cases. Outside Government concerns, x>ensions 
and their employees. The Bombay Industrial j on retirement are almost non-existent although 
Disputes Act, 1938, however, requires every j many concerns give small pensions to old 
employer in an Industry to which the Act has ! employees who have put in long periods of trust- 
been made applicable to submit a draft for the ’ ed and faithful service but these are mostly •x 
Standing Orders which he proposes to adopt ; gratia and cannot be claimed as of right. The 
for regulating the relations between him and his • Government of Bengal have under contempla- 
employees to the Commissioner of Labour j tion the introduction of a system of pensions for 
within two months of the date of the application i jute mill workers, 
of the Act to any industry ; and the Commissioner i ah 

of Labour la empowered to " settle ” such stand- 1 and 

intr orders after he has ennanlfed all the Interests I ®*hpmyees of local and public bodies and a few 
eolcerned In toe Mu\“tT“l‘ap^^^^^^^ i 

orders of the Commissioner of Labour lies with { whn*hIte^^n?it^i*^not”iMs 
the Industrial Court constituted under the Act. I «rve^n!lien^^ 

In accordance with these provisions, the Com- i 
mlssloner of Labour Bornbay ^ 


nrOrdmforCottonlSl o^^^^^^^^ •'aw to be put In before gratuities 

Province of Bombay in September and October ^Hneil>u® u hUif ^ ir 

1939. Appeals against most of these Orders Sinnth? 

were filed with the Industrial Court both by | Jn ^ 

individual employers and associations of j ^rhn 

employers and by Trade Unions and individual 

workers. These appeals were heard by Oie 

Industrial Court in November 1989 and the I ^9 

Court, after hearing the parties, settled a new set j t i?h ^ 

of Standing Orders which it directed should come j wWp 

into force on and from 12th December 1939. 1 ^ ?A^^ptprv 

Copies of these Standing Orders can be obtained j u 

from tli6 SocrGttirv Tho Indiistriftl (''mirti Tlicfh i M-hlch ft forbnl^ht 8 or 1*5 dftys pfty 

Oo^ Bombav ^Slnce the Snulnu of iSl credited every year : Intereet Is allowed and the 

many’emploWre all over Indlk^ave drawn up I tt?rem?nf Vr^Tlta'lenn anr'4eH 

Standing Orders for their operatives on the lines ; ^tt*^rii^?iuv''«eheme 

laid dosm by the Industrial Court, Bombay. i Companjr has Instituted a gratuity scheme 


In pursuance of a resolution adopted on the | 
•uDject at the Second Session of the Tripartite 
uonterence held at New Delhi on the 6th and 
7th September, 1943, the Government of India 
have addressed all Provincial Governments 
on the desirability of all industrial concerns 
in India employing 250 persons or more to draw 
up standing orders for their operatives on the 
lines laid down in Section 26 of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, In accordance 
with these instructions, the Indian .lute Mills’ 
Association and the Employ ervf Association 
of Northern India have drawn up Draft Standing 
Orders for adoption in their member Mills. 

SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 

The subjects which we deal with under this 
section are pensions, gratuities, profit sharing, 
provident funds, co-operative societies, grain 
and cloth shops, advances and loans. 

Pensions. — All monthly and time-rated work- 
men in the industrial establishments of Govern- 
ment are entitled to pensions on retirement 
provided that a minimum of nine years’ service 
has been put in. The amount of the pension due 
is arrived at by multiplying the average monthly 
pay for the three years preceding retirement by 
the actual period of active service less one year 
and dividing the product by 48. Where per- 
manent monthly paid workers on piece rates are 
admitted, the average monthly pay is arrived 
at on the basis of the earnings for 72 months 
and the divisor in the above formula is 72. 
Commutation up to 50 per cent, of the amount 


under which every permanent employee who 
has put in 20 years’ service and whose salary 
does not exceed Ks. 500 per month is eligible 
for gratuity equal to half a month’s pay for 
every completed year of service subject to a 
maximum of 12 months’ pay. In certain 
specified cases, employees with less than 20 
years’ service also become eligible for gratuity. 

Provident Funds . — These are of two kinds : 
(1) contributory, where both the employer and 
the employee subscribe to them ; and (2) non- 
contributory where the employee alone subscribes 
to them. The Provident Fund Rules of different 
Provincial Governments in India are by no 
means uniform. The Government of Bombay, 
by a notification dated 20th March 1941, made it 
compulsory for all Government Servants in 
receipt of a monthly income of Rs. 50 per month 
who Joined Government service before that date 
or of Rs, 25 per month who joined after that 
date to subscribe to the Government Provident 
Fund. Pensionable Government servants can 
only join the non-contributory section of the 
Fund. State Railways and Ordnance factories 
have their own rules. Whereas it is obligatory 
for most categories of permanent non- 
workshop railway staffs with monthly pay over 
specifi^ limits to Join the provident fund, work- 
shop employees with monthly and daily rates 
over specified limits are permitted to exercise an 
option. Once the option to Join has been 
exercised, no withdrawal is permitted. 

Oorapulsory contributory schemes are provided 
for all permanent workmen in the factories owned 
by certain public bodies such as the Bombay 
Port Trust ; whilst both compulsory and optional 
non-contributory and contributory schemes 
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obtain for permanent workmen in the factories 
owned by most municipalities. Most of the 
larger public utility companies and corporations 
such as the Tata electricity generating and 
distributing plants, the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company, Ltd., and the Burma- 
Shell Corporation, to mention only a few of many, 

S rovide contributory schemes for the benefit of 
tie majority of their workmen. Several others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
establishments but not for their workmen. The 
most usual amount of deduction from pay is 
one«twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 50 per 
cent, to 100 per cent, of the amount put in by 
the employee. The rate of interest may be fixed 
or it may fluctuate with the rate at which 
Government or the employer borrows money. 
All provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to subscribers from the balances standing at the 
credit of their accounts in respect of their own 
subscriptions, and for the compulsory repayment 
of these loans. Subscribers are entitled to 
withdraw their own subscriptions at any time on 
retirement or on relinquishing their posts but the 
payment of that share of a contributory pro* 
vident fund account which represents the em- 
ployer’s subscriptions depends on the putting in 
of specifled periods of qualifying service — ^periods 
which show considerable variation. 

The Governnieiit of India have drawn up 
a set of Model Rules for Provident Funds for 
industrial employees in India, These Rules 
were considered at the Fourth Meeting of the 
Standing Labour Committee of the Tripartite 
Conference held at Lucknow in January, 1944. 
The Central Government hope to release these 
Model Rules for publication in the near future. 

Pr'fit. Shnrwg . — Profit sharing had so far 
been unknown in India but some go ahead 
concerns are adopting this in their plants. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company has adopted 
a scheme which provides that when the amount 
paid to the shareholders as dividend exceeds 
Rs. 1 crore during a financial year, every employee 
who had been in the continuous employ of the 
Company throiurhout the year is to receive a 
half month’s pay, plus an additional half a 
month’s pay for every 25 lakhs in excess of 
Rs. 1 crore paid as dividend. 

Co-operative Societies . — The co-operative move- 
ment has made very rapid progress in industrial 
establishments all over India during recent years, 
and a very fair percentage of concerns employing 
500 or more workers have co-operative credit 
societies for their employees. Almost all railway 
systems in India have co-operative banks and 
savings banks in addition to credit societies 
and full information on the whole subject is 
available in the different annual administration 
reports of Registrars of Co-operative Societies 
In the various provinces. , 

Cheap Grain and Cloth Shops. — Employers’ 
rain and cloth shops were very common in 
ndia during the period of the first world war, 
but with the subsequent fall in prices, the 
majority of these shops disappeared. Truck 
legislation in England was primarily aimed at 
Employers' shops (known as “ Tommy Shops ”) 
purchase at which was compulsory and where 
fantastically high prices were charged. The 


Payment of Wages !Act, 1936, prohibits employers 
from making deductions from wages or from 
receiving payments from their employers for 
purchases from employers’ shops. Most Pro- 
vincial Governments in India had, however, 
notified cheap grain and cloth shops as “ amen- 
ities ” in respect of purchases from which em- 
ployers may make deductions from wages. In 
all such cases both the qualities of the articles 
sold In such shops and the prices charged for 
them are controlled by a ‘ prescribed authority ’ 
who is generally the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
As a result of the outbreak of the Second World 
War, all Provincial Governments in India 
have not only notified cheap grain and 
cloth shops as “ amenities ” for the purposes of 
the Payment of Wages Act but have opened 
such shops of their own and have also encouraged 
employers to do likewise. The articles sold at 
these shops are bought at wholesale prices and 
are sold without any profit except for a small 
addition to cover working expenses of the shops. 
The only statistics available with regard to grain 
shops established by employers in India for the 
benefit of their employees are those c.ontained 
In the excellent Annual Reviews published by 
Tlie Mlllowners’ Association, Bombay, of the 
Labour Situation in the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry. With the introduction of Ration- 
ing of certain food grains in Bombay in 
May, 1943 and with the extension of rationing 
to other cities and areas in India, arrangements 
have been made between Government Ration- 
ing Departments and large employers of labour 
for the establishment of Government controlled 
grain shops in hundreds of industrial idauts in 
the country. Sale.s from tliese shops are largely 
on credit, recoveries being effected from pay. 
Today (July, 1945) it may be safely asserted 
that almost every large employer and labour 
employing organization in India has luovidcd 
a cheap grain .shop for its workers. 

Loans and Advances . — Speaking generally 
most industrial concerns In India do not grant 
loans to their workers except during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate debts In order to 
attract the required workers to join industry. 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to Interest 
and to repayment. A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose. 

* Advances ’ — applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages — 
on the other band, are more widely prevalent. 
The Payment of Wages Act empowers Provincial 
Governments to frame rules for the regulation 
of these advances but no interest on such 
advances is now permitted. 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 

As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. 
The explanation generally offered for the increase 
is that the Workmen's Compensation Act is 
operating as an inducement both for workpeople 
and for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than in the past. But, the increase 
In the number of serious aocidente suggests that 
the problem is a more serious one ; and, tliat in 
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spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and mine owners and Anns engaged in the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply with in the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machinery^ an 
organised “ safety- first ” campaign for the better 
education of the workers In the matter of accident 
prevention is both necessary and desirable. 
All railways in India have undertaken extensive 
schemes of safety-first propaganda including the 
putting up of safety pasters and safeguards both 
in English and in the vernaculars at all pro- 
minent points and places ; the free issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention ; 
publication of special articles with photographs 
in railway magazines; addresses and magic- 
lantern lectures ; and the organisation of special 
safety-first committees in the larger workshops. 
The Mlllowners' Association, Bombay, has done 
a considerabhi amount of good work of a pioneer- 
ing character in connection with Safety-First. In 
conjunction with the Factory Department and 
the Bombay Mill owners’ Mutual Insurainjc 
Association it has posted attractive safety-first 
posters in all cotton mills in Jiombay City. In 
conjunction with the St. John’s Ambulance 
Association it started classes in 1931 for first aid 
training. These are attended by large numbers 
of workers from many cotton mills in the city. 
Working in conjunction with the Safety-first 
Association of India, the Association drew up a 
Safety Code for the Cotton Textile Industry and 
this Code was published and put into operation 
from August 1940. In co-operation with the 
Labour Welfaro Department of the Government 
of Bombay and the officials of the Khatau 
Makanji Mills, a safety film for the textile 
industry wa.s prepared and this has been exhi- 
bited in the various Government welfare centres 
and in some mills in Bombay. The Safety 
First Association Is conducting special courses 
to train persons in Air Raid Precaution. In the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar fire drills are being 
systematically carried out In many large con- 
cerrLS. Many largo labour employing organi- 
sations such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval 
Dockyard, the Calcutta and the Bombay 
Port Trusts and The Tata Iron and Steel 
Works at Jamshedpur, to mention only a few, are 
with railways, pioneers in the field of organisa- 
tion of ‘ safety -first ’ measures. It is of Interest 
to note that most cotton mills in Ahmedabad irad 
also established safety-first committees by the 
end of the year 1939. Factory Departments in 
all Provinces in India do all they possibly can in 
Improving safety measures in factories. Since 
the beginning of the present war special attention 
has been paid to ordnance works consequent on 
the employment of workers not ordinarily used 
to machine shop hazards. 

The provlBlons contained in the Indian Fac- 
tories and Mines Acts and in the Indian Dock La- 
bourers Act, 1934, and the rules made under these 
Acts in connection with the guarding and fencing 
of machinery are of a too technical character 
to be dealt with here. It may, however, be 
of interest if a brief summary were given in 
connection with the reporting of accidents. 
The Indian Factories Act Tequires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause death or 
bodily iniury whereby the person Injured is 
prevented from returning to his work in the 
iRotory during the 48 hours next after the occur- 
renoo of the accident. All classeB of accidents 


namely, fatal, serious (».«., accidents which 
prevent a person returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to be reported to the 
Inspector of Factories and to the District Magis- 
trate and in cases of any accident resulting in 
death to the officer in charge of the police station 
In addition. It is the duty of the Inspector of 
Factories to make an investigation ns soon as 
possible into the causes of and the resix)n8lbUity 
*for a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the prosecution of the person concerned if 
it is found that the death or serious injury result- 
ed from any infringement of the provisions of 
the Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a Provincial 
Government, even though no injury may have 
resulted therefrom to any person. The pro- 
visions contained in the Indian Mines Act with 
regard to the reporting of accidents are somewhat 
similar to those contained in the Factories Act 
but with the difference that every accident 
which occurs in a mine has to be recorded in 
a special register to be kept for the purpose. 
Section 32 (6) of the E’actorles Act, 1934 makes it 
obligatory on all factory owners to maintain 
stores of first aid appliances and to provide for 
their custody in accordance with rules to bo 
framed by Provincial Governments in the matter. 

As far as the statistics of accidents in factories 
are concerned, a table published at page 
298 of the May, 1944 issue of the Indian Labour 
Gazette shows that the nunjber of recorded 
accidents increased from 48,730 in 1941 to 
54,174 in 1942. Fatal accidents rose from 271 
in 1941 to 323 in 1942 and .serious accidents from 

8.374 to 9,111 over the same period. The remain- 
ing accidents were minor. Tlie average number 
of accidents per 100,000 operatives employed was 

2.374 in 1942 as against 2,200 in the previous 
year. The increase has been variously attri- 
buted to better reporting, big expansion in 
industrial activity especially in the produetion 
of munitions of war, longer working liours with 
the attendant fatigue and longer expo.sure to 
risk and employment of persons unused to the 
hazards of their work. It is of interest to 
observe that detailed inquiries made by the 
E'actories Department of the Province of Bombay 
into the causes of accidents have shown that 
although the ” rates for all accident.^ have varied 
considerably in the textile industry, the serious 
accident rate due to purely textile machinery 
has remained approximately constant for the 
last ten years : also that the increase in the rate 
for this indu.stry has been mainly through 
minor accidents not due to machinery but to 
causes largely within the control of the workers 
themselves. Similar remarks could be made 
with regard to the engineering industry in 
which accident rates generally are much higher 
than in the textile. 

HOUSING AND FACTORY 
AMENITIES. 

The general policy adopted by Government 
In providing quarters for the labour employed 
in their industrial establishments is to do so 
when funds permit but usually only where 
conditions are such that private enterprise 
does not adequately meet the demand for hous- 
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tng» or where it is necessary for special reasons 
to provide quarters for certain classes of 
staff near to their work. These principles 
appear to be generally followed by private 
companies and concerns as well, especially by 
coal mine owners in Bihar and Orissa, sugarcane 
growers and by tea planters in Assam. All the 
collieries in the Jharia coalfield are amply and 
efficiently equipped with approved types of 
houses whose design, construction, ventilation- 
and general amenities are controlled by the 
Jharia Mines Board of Health. Every house in 
the coalfields has to be licensed and licenses are 
not granted unless the standards are complied 
with. If labourers are found in occupation of 
unlicensed houses the management is liable to 
prosecution. In Assam, all residential employees 
on tea estates are provided with rent>free 
quarters in barracks or 'lines* as they are 
called. These are regularly Inspected by 
district and sub•di^isional officers and every 
endeavour is made to maintain as high a degree 
of sanitation as is possible. Almost all sugar 
factories provide housing for their employees 
because the factories are located near large 
sugarcane plantations. Large slum clearance 
programmes have been drawn up by Munici- 
palities and Improvement Trusts in almost all 
the larger towns and cities in India and much 
useful work has been done in the last eight 
years by acquisition and demolition. 

The pioneer work in the field of industrial 
housing has been done by the railways which 
have spent nearly 60 crores of rupees to 
date in providing adequate residential quarters 
for different classes of their employees, and by 
the Government of Bombay who have built 
207 chawls with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour in Bombay City. The 
latter is a part of a gigantic scheme launched 
in 1920 by the late Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, for the construction of 625 chawls 
having 50,000 tenements in all. The rents of 
the tenements in these chawls vary from Es. 5 
to Es. 8 per month. The chawls are situated at 
Naigaum, Worli, Sewri and at BeLisie Road. 
The Municipalities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Cawnpore, Madras and Karachi, the Calcutta 
and Bombay Port Trusts and the Improvement 
Trust In Bombay have done much to house 
their own labour and also to supply low-rented 
tenements for other classes of industrial workers. 
Perhaps the most magnificent schemes of indus- 
trial housing conceived in India by private 
employers are those launched by the Tata Iron 
ana Steel Company Ltd. at Jamshedpur and 
by the Empress Mills under the agency of Messrs. 
Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur. The Tata Iron 
and Steel Company has laid out the town of 
Jamshedpur on Garden City lines, and had, 
up to June, 1945 constructed 8,428 houses of 
different types for its employees, and has now a 
further extensive programme of housing con- 
struction in hand as soon as the difficult con- 
ditions created by the war are removed. The 
plans provide for the building of 5,000 quarters 
during the next five years. The capital cost 
of town buildings put up by the Com- 
pany up to 31st March 1945 was about 
Eb. 143 lakbB. The Company has furnished all 
quarters carrying a rent of Es. 15 a month and 
above with electric lights and fans and the work 
of electrification of the lowest rented quarters is 


in hand. The Company grants loans on liberal 
terms to its employees for building houses on land 
leased to them. In 1923, the Empress Mills, 
Nagpur, obtained from the Government on lease 
for 27 years extensive land in a locality known as 
Indora and constructed a Model Village with 
up-to-date sanitary and other conveniences for 
its operatives where each worker could own or 
rent a cottage for himself. Two sizes of plots 
each measuring 53* x 36* and 53* x 45' are allotted 
and not more than one-third of the area is 
allowed to be built upon. Two types of model 
houses have been built by the mills, houses on 
the smaller plots costing about Es. 960 each 
and those on the larger plots Es. 1,500 each, 
on valuations and cost of construction before 
the war. Most houses are provided with their 
own flushed latrines and water taps are laid on 
in all the houses. Some of the houses built by 
the Mills have been sold to the workers who pay 
the cost by easy instalments covering a period 
of 5 to 7 years while some have been rented to 
them. Many houses have been built by the 
workers themselves on plots of land sub-leased 
to them with moneys advanced to them on easy 
terms, A large number of houses have their 
own gardens and a big garden has been provided 
in the middle of the Settlement. *rhe settlement 
has been provided with good roads, street lights 
and playgrounds which are equipped idth 
swings, shoots, etc., for children. Many of 
the jute mills in Bengal and cotton mills in 
Bombay City and other centres have provided 
housing for fair percentages of their total 
staffs but the majority of textile workers in 
India are not housed by their employers. 

It is of interest to observe that the Gevern- 
ment of India, following the recommendation 
made by the Royal Commission on India Labour 
in the matter, amended the Land Acquisition 
Act in such a way as to enable owners of Indus- 
! trial concerns to acquire laud for the erection of 
workers’ dwellings. 

Epidemics of cholera which invariably cause 
large numbers of deaths have been found to 
originate in congregations of labourers employed 
in canal areas in connection with tlie crushing, 
etc., of sugar-cane. Labourers’ housing con- 
ditions in these areas including those of some 
sugar factories are incompatible with decent 
sanitation. The temporary huts often consist 
of brush- wood, thatch or bamboo matting 
without any plinth, and with no windows or 
other means of ventilation except one small 
opening which serves as a door. Inside the 
huts no person can stand upright. Often 
no adequate provision is made for supply of 
drinking water. Too frequently, it is obtaine^d 
from the nearest nulla or irrigation channel 
or stagnant pool of percolation water, all of 
which sources are normally polluted by human 
and animal excreta and by manures from 
crops which are w'aahed down into the water. 
Latrines are seldom provided, and the banks 
of irrigation channels and of other water supplies 
are resorted to for the purposes of nature. 
It is obvious that such conditions afford an 
ideal field for the rapid extension of cholera 
and similar diseases in epidemic form. The 
Government of Bombay, finding it desirable 
to take powers to control such labour housing 
and sanitation in areas outside municipal and 
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cantonment limits, and to make orders which 
would ensure that employers of labour provide 
reasonable sanitary conditions and open pro- 
visions shops for their labour in such areas 
enacted the Hombay Non-urban Labour Housinp 
Sanitation and Provision Shops Act, 1944 
in the month of April, 1944. 

Under the above Act, Government have the 
power to make regulations in respect of any 
non-municii)al or non-cantonment area or any 
employer in respect of the following matters': 
(1) the provision of plinths for and adequate 
venti#tion and lighting in quarters ; (2) jirovision 
of adequate open si)aces ; (2) jneveution of 
overcrowding ; (4) prescription of adequate 

door area per person ; (;')) provision of proper 
drainage and sanitation ; (0) adequate supply of 
water ; (7) provision of grain and grocery shops ; 
(8) lighting ; (9) medical aid ; (JO) prevention 
of fouling of water sui)plies , and (11) segre- 
gation of infec,ted persons. Controlling Officers, 
to be appointed by Govt., who have been given 
wide powers to call upon employers to carry 
out such matters as they may order, will be 
responsible for the administration of the Act. 

Rtti Sheltert, Lining Rooms and Canteens . — 
Section 33 (1) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, 
makes it obligatory for all factories employing 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the use of workers during periods 
of rest. Apart from this almost all large indus- 
trial establishments in India did provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen. 
Most concerns had also permitted the estab- 
lishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this little effort had been made to run co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
are associated with most of the large factories 
in the West. Pioneer work in this direction had 
been done by Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co. 
in Bombay. This Company had established 
large canteens in all their mills. The manage- 
ment in each case bore the salaries of staff 
and the on-cost for equipment; and hot meals 
were supplied to the workmen at actual cost. 
The Company had also established a hostel for 
boarding and lodging its poor women workers. 

In May, 1939, the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, recommended to all its member 
mills that they should establish canteens 
with the help of the Indian Tea Market Expan- 
sion Board. The suggestion w'as adopted by a 
number of mills and penuission to make deduc- 
tions from the wages of workers on account of 
canteen coupons sold to them was granted by 
the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, on the 
understanding that the canteens were run on a 
non-prolit basis. A large number of mills in 
Bomoay have started such canteens and 
substantial surpluses are being built up especially 
in those mills where no rents or interest on loans 
are charged. The Association decided that 
after certain charges for depreciation and 
reasonable rent had been met, the surpluses 
realised should be spent for general welfare work, 
e.g., provision of milk and biscuits for children 
in creches, installation of cold drinking water 
facilities in the departments, health exhibitions, 
recreation, club equipment including books, 
journals, a radio set, etc. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company maintain a number of restaurants 
inside their works at Jamshedpur which ensure 


wholesome meals and refreshments to the work- 
men at cost price. The Company has its own 
plant for the manufacture of ice and soda 
which are provided free of charge to the 
employees in the works. A women’s Rest 
House has also been provided where women 
employees can wash and change and leave their 
babies to be looked after in their absence, these 
babies being served with milk and biscuits free 
of charge. Communal factors such as the 
religious prohibition of Hindus to eat their food 
in the company of members of other communities , 
want of space and the constructional layout 
of the majority of the smaller industrial establish- 
ments were among the reasons given by the 
managements who do not provide rest shelters 
and/or tiffin rooms for their workmen. 

About the middle of the year 1943. the Govt, 
of India recommended to all employers, through 
the Employers’ Federation of India and the 
All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers, 
the opening up of more canteens for workers. 
Government had previously recommended 
the institution of canteens in periods of emer- 
gency but they stressed the following advantages 
of canteens in the present circumstances : 

(1) Provision of food at cheap rates would be 
of great assistance to workers separated from 
their families, as they would otherwise be forced 
to purchase at high rates in a restaurant ; 

(2) Communal feeding secure real and sub- 
stantial economy in the use of foodstbfifs wiiile 
ensuring at the same time adequate nutritive 
value ; 

(3) Canteens are particularly useful in times 
of emergency when normal arrangements for 
the supply of food may be dislocated. 

The Defence of India Rules give the Govt, 
of India and the Provincial Governments 
statutory powers to enforce the provision of 
canteens similar to those in the 1 'iiited Kingdom. 
The Govt, of India, however decided not to place 
any legal responsibility on employers in this 
mutter in the initial stages as voluntary effort 
was expected to obtain satisfactory results. 
In October 1943, the Central Board of Reve- 
nue issued instructions to all Income-Tax 
authorities stating that any loss incurred by 
employers in running canteens for workers 
should be allowed as a revenue loss in assessing 
income and excess profits tax while cost of 
building and equipment of canteens w'ould be 
chargeable as capital expenditure. An article 
on ‘ Canteens for Industrial Workers ’ published 
at pages 219 and 220 of the March, 1944 issue 
of the Indian Labour Gazelle gives the most 
recent statistics available on the subject. 

The Indian Tea Market Expansion Board 
w'hich maintains five w'orking Centres in India 
at Bombay, (Calcutta, Madras, Lahore and 
t^awnpore organises new canteens in industrial 
establishments. It has a large trained staff 
for this purpose. The canteens arc started and 
run t)y tlie Board until sucli time as they run 
smoothly and to the satisfaction of the workers 
when they are handed over as going concerns 
to the managements concerned. The expenses 
of the actual canteen staff are met from the 
sales of prepared tea and eatables but the whole 
of the cost of the Inspecting Staff which super- 
vises the proper running of the canteens 
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by the Board is met by the Board. XJp to the 
beginning of June, 1945 the Board had opened 
over 200 canteens in industrial establishments 
in India of which over 50 were in Bombay. The 
Superintendent of the Bombay Division of tlie 
Board is Mr. N.C. Gupta who has his office in the 
Bombay Mutual Annexe Building, Giinbow 
Street, Fort, Bombay. (Telephone No. 27105). 

INDUSTRIAL HEALTH. 

Such statistics of health and mortality as are 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are complied 
separately for industrial workers alone. In the 
absence of such data it is not possible to genera- 
lise about these matters. The problems associ- 
ated with health are always difficult ; they are 
much more so in a country like India where 
the solution of the problems associated with 
physical health and social environment is 
complicated by the evils of ignorance and 
poverty to which is commonly added a fatalistic 
outlook arising, it may be, from the low standard 
of living which has been the experience of 
so many generations past. Climatic conditions, 
highly insanitary housing conditions and the 
Illiteracy of the people also contribute to re- 
curring outbreaks of such deadly tropical 
diseases as cholera and sraall-pox in epidemic 
form. The wide-spread prevalence of malaria 
in certain congested areas of the Provinces 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras is responsible 
for a considerable undermining of the health 
and the vitality of the poorer classes who cannot 
afford to sleep under mosquito nets ; and 
although the more advanced municipalities 
are doing all they can to combat 4:.he disease 
by filling up wells and surface-treating small 
ponds and pools of stagnant water, malaria 
still continues to take a big toll of human life. 
Jieri-beri and tuberculosis in Bihar and Orissa, 
kala-azar among the Jute workers in Bengal, 
ankylostomiasis in South India and tuberculosis 
in ^e Punjab are some of the many diseases 
which are widely prevalent in certain tracts. 

The maintenance of the good health of town 
and city populations is in the hands of the 
municipalities and although all provincial 
Governments appoint health officers for groups of 
districts to supervise and co-ordinate the work 
of the municipalities, the interference and 
control of Governments in these matters is of a 
somewhat nominal character. But wherever 
control is possible. Government have done much 
to make for an improvement in sanitary and 
hygienic conditions. For example, following 
the recommendations of the Boyal Commi.ssion 
on Indian Labour in the matter, several pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the good health 
of factory workers have been incorporated in 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934. These include 
the maintenance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be framed by local Governments 
with regard to lime or colour washing, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting ; the provision of 
proper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
of adequate measures to prevent the inhalation 
of gas, dust and other impurities generated 
in the course of work ; the installation of 
apparatus for cooling the air in factories in which 
the humidity of the air Is artificially increased ; 
the prohibition of overcrowding by laying down 


the standards of cubic feet of space to be pro- 
vided for each worker ; the provision of suitable 
and sufficient lighting ; the provision of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing ; and for the maintenance of 
sufficient latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female workers. Remarkable progress 
has been recorded during the last five years 
with regard to the installation of air conditioning 
and cooling plants : progress in this direction 
was hitherto confined mostly to spinning 
and weaving sheds but since 1939 ex- 
pansions have been made in other departments 
as well by installing large hoods and trunks 
harnessed to powerful exhaust fans, to enable 
tile steam to bo drawn away from sizing 
cylinders. Attempts are also being made to 
reduce dirt to a minimum and many cotton 
mills have installed special plants to carry the 
dust away. 

As in most things connected with the welfan* 
of labour, Indian railways are in the forefront in 
the matter of the provision made for medical 
aid and relief. All railways maintain fully 
equipped hospitals with qualified surgeons, 
physicians and nursing staffs at suitable centres 
In addition to fully equipped dlsptinsaries in 
charge of qualified medical officers at all places 
where there are sufficient numbers of workers to 
Justify them. As all the industrial workers of 
Government have free access to Government 
hospitals and dispensaries, the provision of 
separate medical establishments attached to 
large Government establishments has not been 
considered necessary in the case of concerns under 
the control of the Provincial Governments but 
the Government of India have provided adequate 
medical facilities in most of their own establish- 
ments such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval 
Dockyard and their various Ordnance and 
Ammunition Factories. Several of the larger 
municipalities and public bodies such as the Port 
Trusts also maintain their own hospitals and dis- 

? ensaries for the l)encfit of their workers. 

ollowlng the lead of Government and public 
and local bodies in the matter, almost all the 
large labour employing establishments in India — 
cotton and jute mills, mines, engineering work- 
shops, tea plantations, etc. — maint.-.in fully 
equipped di.si)ensarie8 in charge of whole or 
parttime qualified medical officers. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Company conducts a largo 
hosjutal with special surgical, maternity and 
gyncecological wards in addition to six dispen- 
saries anti two first aid stations at Jainshedpur 
both for its own employees and for the puhlic. 
All employees of the Company and their familie.s 
receive free treatment. 

Now that Germany has been totally defeated 
and victory for Great Britain and her Allies 
in tlie Second World War seems eertain, 
all the Allied countries, for the last year or 
two, have been giving considerable thought and 
attention to all kinds of schemes of post-wai' 
reconstruction. Various Commissions and Com- 
mittees to deal with different sets of problems 
have been appointed. India has not lagged 
behind. “A drive to improve health condi- 
tions must necessarily he in the forefront of 
any programme directed towards improving 
the standard of living in the post-war period. 
If dissipation of financial resources and ad- 
ministrative effort is to be avoided, plans for 
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the improvement of health organisation must 
be based on a comprehensive review of the 
health problem as a wliole which will take 
nc(;ouiit of, and place in their proper i)er- 
spective, all the various factors affecting the 
health of th(} community with which health 
administration is concerned.” The Govern- 
ment of India, believing that a broad survey 
of the whole health field would be of consi- 
deral>Ie assistance to Governments in preparing 
their post-wac programmes and that the time 
had come when, in spite of the difficulties arising 
from war conditions, a review must be under- 
taken, appointed, in the month of October 
1943, an exceptionally strong committee con- 
sisting of 24 members including Sir Joseph 
Uhore, K.C.s.i., K.O.i.K., c.n.E., as Chairman, ” to 
make a broad survey of the i)rescnt position in 
regard to hcaltli conditions and health organ- 
isation in British India and to make recom- 
mendations for future development.” The 
memt»ers of the (dmmittee include persons 
with practical experience, of preventive public 
bealth work, medical relief, medical and public 
liealth education, industrial iiealth conditions 
and other aspects of the liealth problem. 
The Cominitteo was given power to appoint 
snb-connnittees to make preliminary inquiries 
into particular aspects of the problems with 
whi<di it would have to deal. One sneh sub- 
committee to be appointed with the Hon’lilc 
Pandit W N. Sapru, member of tlie Central 
Advisory Board of Hcaltli, as Chairman was 
asked to deal specifically with the question of 
industrial health. By the time we went to 
l^ress, this snb-comraittee had completed its 
tours of all the most important industrial I 
lamties in India. 'Fhe Government of India 
are engaged in making arrangements for a 
number of medical experts from America and 
India to visit India during the year 1945 In | 
order to a{h i.se Medical Departments in the j 
most modern methods for the maintenance of 
liealtli. 

HOLIDAYS WITH PAY, 

In India, holidays uith pay have hitherto been 
enjoyed by a very small percentage of the 
population and most leave, wherever it has been 
granted, has been without pay. Exceptions 
were : workmen in Government and railway 
factories and in tlie industrial establishments 
of local bodies, public utility companies and in 
the factories of petroleum and kerosene installa- 
tions and some go-ahead concerns like General 
Motors India, litd., Eord Motors India, Ltd., 
Messrs. Lever Bro.s, (India), Ltd., and Godrej and 
Boyce Manufacturing Co., Ltd., to mention a 
few. We hiive dealt with the ten days’ holidays 
with pay wliich all pereunial factory workers 
will enjoy in India with elfeet from I'-i* .lanuary, 
194(1 under ‘the Indian i'ac’torics Act’ in the 
chapter on Labour Legislation. 

All permanent monthly rated employees in 
Government factories in all industries are entitled 
to leave with pay — in the case of the concerns 
under the Government of India, according to the 
b'undamental llules ; and for the factories owned 
and controlled by the Provincial Governments 
according to the Civil Service Regulations in force 
at the time in the different provinces. Daily 
rated employees and oertaln categories of menials 
and piece-rated workers are governed by special 


orders suited to each case. According to the rules 
which are in operation at present, the minimum 
period of leave with pay which can be earned by 
all permanent Government servants is more than 
one month for every eleven months of duty plus 
ten to twenty days casual leave in every calendar 
year. To cite an example of special leave rules 
for certain categories, reference may be made 
to daily rated workmen and piece workers in 
all ordnance and clothing factories of the Army 
Department of the Government of India who 
since 1931 get 10. 15 or 20 days’ leave with pay 
every year according to whether they have put 
In three to ten, ten to twenty or over twenty 
years’ service. 

The leave niles for railway workshop men who 
joined before the Ist September 1928 vary not 
only between railway and railway but also 
according to the dates when the men were first 
engaged ; but all leave rules of State owned 
Railways have now been standardised. As far as 
the workmen who joined after Ist September 
1928 are concerned, all railway systems appear 
to have accepted the principle of a standard- 
isation of conditions on the basis of those laid 
down by the Army Department. Leave rules 
for those employees who Joined before the date 
mentioned are more liberal. 

Perhaps the most liberal leave rules in any 
private industrial undert,aking in India are those 
to be found in the Tata Iron and Steel Works in 
Jamshedpur where all monthly rated workers 
receive one month’s leave with full pay for every 
year of service with the, right to accumulate 
leave ui> to three months and five days’ casnal 
leave and two days’ festival U'ave with pay. 
In addition, monthly rated emv)loyc*os drawing 
Rs. 30 and over get six months’ furlough on 
half pay or three months’ furlough witli full 
pay after every seven years’ service. Daily 
rated workers paid monthly get t^wo festival days 
leave and fourteen days privilege leave with 
pay for every year of service which can be aecu- 
imilated up to a maximum of six weeks ; and 
daily rated workers j)aid weekly get five days 
casual leave with pay. One day off with full 
pay is given to all workers on Founder’s Day. 

LABOUR WELFARE. 

Except for the information contained in the 
■written memoranda submitted to the Royal 
Commission on Labour iu India and that collected 
by the Government of Bombay during the 
General Wage Census of 1934, no effort lias been 
made in India to collect accurate data regarding 
the welfare activities condiu^ted by individual 
employers in industry. Except for the sja cial 
reports issued by a few Mills such as the Delhi 
Cloth Mills and the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills in Madras and the notc.s occasionally 
published on the subject in the Indinn Te.rtih' 
Journal, there is no recent information on tie 
subject at all but it is well known that 
certain large organizations s\ieh as the 
Tata Iron and Src(>l Com])any at .Tam.shed- 
pur, the Railways, the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills in Madras, the EIgdn Mills in Cawnpore, 
the Empress Mills in Nagpur, Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon A, Co., Ltd., in Bombay, the British 
India Corporation in the United Provinces and 
some others have devised wide welfare schemes 
for the benefit of their employees. In most 
cases these schemes are controlled by expert 
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and experienced Welfare Officers specially 
trained for the job. All this is, however, but a 
drop in the ocean and the vast majority of 
employers in India have no welfare schemes of 
any kind at all. It is obviously not possible 
for us to give even the briefest outline of the 
different schemes that are in existence in India 
within the compass of a work such as this. 

Welfare work for labour employed in Indian 
Industries has, since the advent of Provincial 
Autonomy, been taken over by (Sovernment. 
Pioneering work in this direction was done by 
that great and zealous friend of Indian Labour — 
Mr. Gulzari Lai Nanda, since 1921 the Secretary 
of the Textile Labour Association, Ahmcdabad 
and Parliamentary Secretary for Labour to 
the Prime Minister in the Congress Ministry 
in the Province of Bombay. He knew that 
employers as a whole were doing little or nothing 
for the welfare of labour and that no amount of 
persuasion would yield tangible results. He also 
knew that legislation to enforce welfare measures 
would not create that personal enthusiasm which 
Is so vital for the success of any welfare scheme 
that might be launched. He persuaded his 
Cabinet to set aside a sum of Rs. 1,20,(K>0 in the 
budget estimates for the year 1938-39 for 
“ industrial welfare ” and he then started 
looking for a benevolent person or persons who 
would donate the necessary buildings and 
equipment for the purpose. He found such a 
person in Mr. Ramnath Podar, Managing 
Director of the Toyo Podar Mill in Bombay who 
contributed a sum of Rs. 15,000 for the building 
of a recreation centre at DeLisle Road in Bombay 
City. The lead given in the matter by Bombay 
has been successively taken up by the Govern- 
ments of the United Provinces, Bengal, Sind, 
the Central Provinces and Berar and Bihar. The 
Central Government too have recognised the 
value of Governmental effort in the field of 
Labour Welfare and in May 1942 they appointed 
Mr. R. S. Nimbkar, the prominent Labour 
Leader of Bombay who for many years was the 
Secretary of the Girni Kamgar Union (Red Flag), 
Bombay, as Central Adviser on Labour Welfare 
to the Government of India. Assistant Labour 
Welfare Advisers have also been appointed by 
the Government of India in different Provinces. 
Acting under the advice of Mr. Nimbkar, the 
Government of India have launched wide 
schemes of Labour Welfare in all Government 
Ordnance, Ammunition and War factories and 
these schemes have been placed in charge of 
expert Welfare Officers. j 

The total sum provided by the Government 
of Bombay for “ Industrial Welfare ” in the 
Budget Estimates for the current financial 
year (1945-46) amounts to nearly two and a half 
lakhs of rupees. The other Provincial Govern- 
ments who have gone in for this type of work 
are not spending as much but still their activities 
in this direction are showing a tangible widen- 
ing year by year. For example the funds allot- 
ted by the Government of the United Provinces 
for its Labour Welfare Scheme for the year 
1945-46 amount to Rs. 1,57,600. It is not neces- 
sary for the purposes of this note to give an 
account of the manner in which Government 
activities in tnis direction have grown during 
recent years. We are, however, giving a fairly 
full account of the scheme as it stands in the Pro- 
vince of Bombay today for purposes of guidance 


to other Governments, employers and welfare 
workers who might like to know as to what is 
being and what can be done in this field. 

Government Welfare Centres in the Province of 
Bombay are divided into four types : “ A ”, 
“ B ”, ” C ” and ” D ” according to the type 
and the extent of the activities provided and the 
times at which they are open. The scope of the 
work in the ” A ” type centres is of a very 
comprehensive character and covers almost all 
forms of outdoor and indoor recreational activi- 
ties; periodic cinema and dramatic performances 
and bhajan parties ; the running of libraries, 
and reading rooms ; the organization of debates, 
magic lanterns and other lectures and many 
types of educational classes; the provision of 
nursery schools, medical aid and advice on 
maternity and health ; radios and add-a-gramS; 
etc. These centres are open from 8-30 to 
11 in the inorning.s and from 5 to 9-30 in the 
evenings for men and boys and from 1 to 5 in 
the afternoons for women and girls but the 
nursery school section supervised by a full-time 
lady teacher is open at each “ A ” type centre 
from 9-30 a.m. to 5 p.m. The ” C ” type centres 
are open from 7-30 to 10-30 a.m. and from 6 to 
9 p.m. for men and boys and literacy and sewing 
clas.ses and indoor games for women are con- 
ducted from I to 4 p.m. Boys under 16 years 
of age are del)arred from attending at any of the 
centres after 7 p.m.. The activities in the “U” 
tyi)e centres mainly cover indoor recreation 
and reading rooms. 'I'lie ‘‘1)” type centres 
only cover outdoor recreation. The Muni- 
cipality of Bombay has placed several open 
spa(5e.sin Bombay ('ity at the disposal of Govern- 
ment for this purpose. 

An " A ” type centre was erected at DeLisle 
Road out of the contribution of Rs, 15,000 given 
to Government by Mr. Ramnath Podar and this 
started functioning in March 1939. Two 
additional full Hedged ” A ” type centres were 
started at Worli and Xaigam with effect from 
Lst June 1940. At the moment of writing 
(June 1945) there are three “A ” type centres in 
Bombay and one in Ahmedabad. One is in the 
process' of completion at Sholapur. There are 
eight “ C ” type centres in Bombay, four at 
Ahmcdabad, five at Shola])ur and one at Hubli 
and there are four “ 1) ” type centres in Bombay. 
Plans for Post-War Planning and Reconstruction 
in the Province of Bombay provide for 3 “ B ” 
type and 6 more ” C ” typo centres for Bombay ; 
one additional “ A ” type and six more ” C ” 
type centres for Ahmcdabad : one additional 

A ” type and 3 more “ C ” type centres for 
Sholapur : and the establishment of one “ B ” 
tyi>e centre each at Viramgaum, Broach, 
Surat, Jalgaon, JSadiad, Amalner, Dhiffia, 
Barsi and Hubli. 

The Industrial Welfare Scheme of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay also covers an Industrial 
Training W’orkshop at Ahmedabad which was 
established to impart instruction in elementary 
engineering work to apprentices. The primary 
aim of the workshop is to afford help in solving 
the problem of industrial unemployment. It is 
also intended to raise the standard of skill and 
efficiency of operatives in the cotton textile 
industry. A sum of Rs. 65,000 was earmarked 
In the budget estimates for the year 1941-42 
from the Development Fund for the purchase of 
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machinery for the workshop at Ahmedabad, 
for constructional alterations in the existing “ A 
type centres and for starting circulating libraries. 
Storeys have been put up at the three “ A ** typo 
centres in Bombay and these have also been 
supplied with water taps and shower baths. 
Circulating libraries have been established in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Hubli. 
The books are circulated in such a way that they 
reach all mohoUas (localities) consisting of ten 
or more chawls. Each Moholla has a Com- 
mittee of 5 or 6 members and the .Anti-Drink 
Propaganda Inspector, where one exists, acts as 
the Secretary of the Committee. Social welfare 
institutions and well organized labour unions 
are also to be used as agencies for circulating 
the books. 

Until about the end of the year 1941, the 
whole of the Labour Welfare Department of the 
Government of Bombay was under the control 
and direction of Mr. Gulzari Lai Nanda under 
the designation of Honorary Commissioner for 
Amenities to Industrial Labour. Consequent 
on his resignation, the control of this Depart- 
ment was transferred to the Commissioner 
of Labour with effect from 15th December 1941, 
and again from the (’ommissioner of Labour to 
the Labour Officer, Bombay, with effect from 
the date on which Mr. N. A. Mehrban, m.u.k., 
F.S.8., J.P., was appointed to this post, i.e., the 
29th January 1943. 

Following the lead given by the Government of 
Bombay in the field of Labour Welfare, the 
Governments of the United Provinces and Bengal 
have also decided to expand their activities in 
^is field. In January 1943, the Government of 
#ne United Provinces decided to establish 24 
Labour W’elfare Ceiitre.s in ail in the Province 
distributed as follows : Cawnpore — tliree “ .A ”, 
four “B” and six type centres ; Agra — 
one “A” type centre; Bareilly, Firozabad, 
Hathras and Saharanpur — one “B” and one 
“C” type centre each; and Aligarh and Mirza- 
pore — one “ B ” typo centre each. Since then 
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[one more “C” type centre has been started 
at Aligarh and a “ B ” type centre at Lucknow. 
The activities at the “ A ” type centres cover out- 
door and indoor recTeation, medical aid, child 
welfare, adult education and welfare of women. 
The ” B ” type centres cover ail the activities 
of the “ A ” ty pe centres b\it on a smaller soale. 
The ” C ” type centres are intended to be in the 
nature of working men’s clubs and as “ feeder ” 
centres to the “ A ” and “ B ” type centres. 
The manner in which Provincial Governments in 
India are recognising the value of welfare work 
for the working classes can be better appreciated 
from the fact that the Government of the 
United Provinces decided to put its Labour Wel- 
Ifare Department on a permanent footing with 
[effect from 1st April 1944. The total number 
of Labour W'elfare (Centres opened by the Govern- 
iiient of Bengal in the industrial "areas of Cal- 
1111(3, Burdsvan, Midnapore and Dacca was 41 
in May 1945. Almost all these centres have 
had radio sets installed in them. Local Ad- 
visory Committees liave been established to 
assist the Labour Department with the work 
of administration of the centres. 

The Government, of India have set up a 
Welfare ('ommittee with 8ir B. Rama Rao as 
Chairnum, for the purpose of improving the 
welfare and amenities for Indian seamen at,, 
Bombay. A similar Committee has also been 
appointed for looking after the welfare of 
liritish and Allied seamen. Under the auspices 
of tlie Bureau of Itosearch and Publications of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, 
a reseandi proiect was undertaken during the 
summer months of 1944 on ‘ I.abour Welfare in 
Indian Industries Personal visits were paid 
to big industrial centres in India to see what 
welfare work was actually being done and 
material of the programme of welfare activities 
carried ou in different parts of India was 
collected. The Institute proposes to publish 
the ilndings along with constructive suggestions 
for the promotion of labour welfare. 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE 


COST OF LIVING. 

Bombay was the first Province in India to 
complete and publish a price series intended for 
measuring changes in the cost of living. A 
monthly cost of living index number for working 
classes in Bombay City compiled on the aggregate 
consumption method and with July 1914 as the 
base period was regularly published in the 
Bombay Labour Gazette from September 1921 to 
June 1937 when this series was replaced by 
another. The scope and the method of the 
compilation of the old index were described in 
the issues of the Labour Gazette for September 
1921, September 1923 and April 1929. A table 
giving the figures from that index for the months 
of January, April, July and October in each year 
from 1918 to 1936 and for the months of January 
and April 1937 was given at page 572 of the 
1941-42 edition of this publication. These 
figures are now of purely historical interest 
but it would be useful to reproduce the annual 
averages for the years 1918 to 1936 in order to 
show the general trend of prices : 1918 — 154 ; 


1919—175 ; 1920—183 ; 1921—173 ; 1922—164 ; 
1923—154; 1924—157; 1925 and 1926—155; 
1927—1.54 ; 1928—147 ; 1929—149 ; 1930—137 ; 
1931—110; 1932—109; 1933—103; 1934—97; 
1935—101 : and 1936—102. 

The old Bombay Cost of Living Index series 
was considered to be somewhat defective as the 
weights used for its compilation were not based 
on any family budget enquiry. The Labour 
OlRcc of the Government of Bombay, therefore, 
conducted a comprehensive family budget 
inquiry in Bombay City between Sept. 1932 and 
June 1933 and taking the weights based on the 
results of tliat inquiry it compiled a new cost of 
living index series on the price relative method 
with the average prices for the year ended June 
1934 equated to 100. A full note on the method 
used in tlie compilation of this index number 
has been given at pages 370-72 oi the Issue of the 
Labour Gazette for January 1940. This new 
index was made as comprehensive as possible 
by expanding the list of commodities covered 
and by adding a new group for “ miscellaneous 
expenditure” which did not find a place in the old 
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index. The method of compilation of the index 
number for the cereala sub-groups was readjusted 
with effect from the index for the month ending 
16th May 1943 owing to certain cereals like 
jowar and pntni not being available and owing 
to difficulties in securing continuity of 
prices for the particular qualities included In 
the index. The annual averages of the index 
numbers in the new series for the years 1934 
to 1944 were as follows : 1934 (six months) — 99 ; 
1935—100 ; 1936— lOd ; 1937—106 ; 1938—106 ; 
1939—106 ; 194(1—121 ; 1941—122 ; 1942—157 : 
1943—229 and 1944—136. As this is the most 
important cost of living index series compiled in 
India we are reproducing in the table below the 
monthly movement of the index since January 
1940. 


Bombay Cost of Living Index, 

( 1933 - 34 - 100 .) 


Month.* 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

|l944. 

1945 

January . . 

114 

117 

137 

203 

238 

236 

Febniary 

112 

119 

135 

205 

230 

229 

March 

110 

119 

137 

208 

226 

229 

April 

no 

121 

138 

225 

226 

225 

May 

111 

122 

142 

227 

231 

226 

Juno 

111 

122 

152 

232 

235 

230 

July 

113 

126 

168 

236 

236 


August . . 

114 

131 

168 

236 

241 


September 

112 

129 

170 

238 

250 


October . . 

113 

i 125 

172 

245 

239 


November 

113 

! 126 

178 

248 

239 


December 

115 

129 

188 

247 

242 



• The figures for June 1943 and onwards 
are for the calendar month. Trior to that 
they are for the month ending on the 15th 
in each month. 

In addition to the cost of living index series 
which the Labour Office of the Government 
of Bombay compiles for working classes in 
Bombay City, it also compiles similar cost of 
living Index series for three other centres in the 
Province of Bombay ; (1) Ahmedabad ; (2) 
Sholapur ; and (3) Jalgaon. Those for Ahmeda- 
bad and Sholapur are published regularly in the 
Labour Gazette along with that for Bombay City. 
The average prices for the year ended July 1927 
have been adopted as the basis for the Ahmeda- 
bad series while the one for Sholapur is based on 
the average prices for the year ended January 
1928. Details regarding the scope and the 
method of compilation of the Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur series have been published in the issues 
of the Labour Gazette for January 1930 and for 
February 1931 respectively. The introduction 
of prices control and rationing have neces- 
sitated changes in the compilation of the group 
index figures for cereals and pulses in a similar 
way to that adopted for the cost of living 
index figure for Bombay. 

Other Provinces in India which compile cost 
of living index series for working classes are 
Madras, the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
United Provinces, Bihar, the Punjab and Orissa. 
Mysore was the first Indian State to start the 
compilation of a cost of Living Index for the 


City of Bangalore in 1942. The Government 
of Madras compiles nine series In all : one for 
Madras City with the average prices for the 
year ended Juno 1936 equated to 190 and 
eight other series for low paid employees 
at Vizagapatam, Ellore, Bellary, Cuddalore, 
Coimbatore, Madura, Trlchlnopoly and Calicut 
with the average prices for the twelve months 
from July 1935 to June 1936 as base. The 
Government of the Central Provinces and Berar 
compiles two series for Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
with prices in January 1927 as base and six 
other series for Mofussil textile centres in 
the Province. Since April 1942 the base period 
for the indexes for Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
has been changed to August 1939. In 
the United Provinces, one series with August 
1939 as the base is compiled for working classes 
in Cawnpore and five other series with prices at 
Slst July 1930 equal to 100 are specially com- 
piled for low paid Government employees at 
Lucknow, Benares, Bareilly, Meerut and Gorakh- 
pur. The Government of Bihar compiles cost of 
living index numbers with the average cost of 
living for the five years ending December 1914 as 
the base for the following six centres in the Pro- 
vince : Patna, Muzaffarpur, Monghyr, Jamshed- 
pur, Jharia and Ranchi. Average prices for five 
years are also the base for cost of living indexes 
for Lahore, Sialkot, Multan, Ludhiana and Roh- 
tak in the Punjab but the base period in the Pun- 
jab is the quinquennium ending December 1935. 
The Government of Orissa compiles a cost 
of living series for its headquarters town of 
Cuttack : on the same method and base as those 
adopted by the Government of Bihar and another 
with average prices during the year 1939-40 Us 
base, for Berhampur. 

In view of the varying base periods adopted 
by different Provinces for their cost of living 
series and also by the same Province for the 
series for different centres in that Province, we 
do not think that it would be desirable to repro- 
duce the cost of living index figures for a number 
of centres in one table. It is obviously not 
possible for us, with the space at our disposal, 
to give separate tables for every cost of living 
series compiled in India in the same way as we 
have done for Bombay. It will be noticed that 
the general averages for the old and the new 
series for Bombay City for the two years 1936 
and 1936 are very similar (1935 — old 101, new 
100; 1936 — old 102, new 101). The general 
trend in prices is fairly uniform all over India 
and we are inclined to the view that the figures 
for Bombay may, for all practical purposes, be 
regarded as fairly continuous from 1914 to 1944 
with 1914 as the base for the whole of India. 

Under a recent scheme adopted in 1942, It 
is the Intention of the Government of India to 
centralise all the work hitherto done by the 
various Provinces in India in compiling cost 
of living indexes under the control of a Central 
Director of Cost of Living Indexes with his 
headquarters at Simla. Mr. S. R. Deshpande, 
B.Litt. (Oxon.), who was for many years 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour in the 
Bombay Labour Office was appointed to this 
post with effect from May 1942. Mr. Deshpande 
is at present engaged in carrying out a number 
of Family Budget Inquiries In vaijious industrial 
centres in India with a view to compiling new 
and revising old cost of living indexes. 
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STANDARD OF LIFE. 

The results of family budget enquiries con- 
ducted by what is known as the * extensive 
method ’ form the most satisfactory basis of 
determining the standard of life of any particular 
class or community. A higher standard of 
life nieans better opportunities to satiate wants 
and desires other than the primary human needs. 
A larger percentage expenditure on clothing, 
housing and miscellaneous items such as educa- 
tion, recreation, etc., is therefore a sure indication 
of an improved standard of living. The Bombay 
Labour Office carried out two family budget 
enquiries for working classes in Bombay City, 
one in 1921-1!2 and the other in 1932-33 and the 
results were published in the years 1923 and 1935 
respectively. As has already been mentioned. 

The following comparative data regarding 
indicate the standards of life of working classes 
years given in brackets below each centre : — 


similar enquiries have also been conducted in 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur cities and the results 
of both tliese enquiries were published in the 
year 1928. In Burma, the labour Statistics 
Bureau, Rangoon, published In the same year 
the results of an extensive enquiry conducted 
by the Bureau into the standard and cost of 
living of four different classes of industrial 
workers in Rangoon. In Madras, the Director 
of Industries published in 1938 the results of an 
inquiry into the family budgets of industrial 
workers in organized and unorganized industries 
in Madras City conducted under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Labour. A number of 
family budgets were also collected at Cawn- 
pore in the United Provinces and at Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces with 
the object of compiling cost of living indexes. 

the distribution of expenditure will serve to 
at certain different centres In India in the 


Percentage Distribution of Expenditure. 


Groups. 

Bombay 

(1932-33). 

Ahmedabad 

(1933-36). 

Sholapur 

(1925). 

Nagpur 

(1927). 

Jubbul- 

pore 

(1927). 

Rangoon 

(1028). 

Madras 

(1938). 

Food 

46.60 

40.31 

49.25 

64.10 

66.00 

52.7 

52.63 

Fuel and light . . 

1 

7.11 

6.65 

9.60 

9.62 

7.96 

5.2 

6.67 

Clothing . . 

7.75 

9.12 

11.86 

10.70 

10.86 

10.6 

4.50 

House rent 

12.81 

10.97 

6.27 

1.92 

1.44 

13.9 

11.14 

MIseellaneous . . 

25.73 

23.96 

23.02 

13.66 

13.76 

17.6 

26.06 

Total .. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

100.00 


N OTE. — The figures are not strictlj/ comparable due to differences in the items included in the 
different groups. But they nevertheless serve to show the variations in the distribu- 
tion of expenditure in a general way. 


The standard of life is more often than not conditioned by the size of the family and its income. 
The following figures are of interest in this connection : — 


— 

Bombay. 

Ahmeda- 
> bad. 

1 

Sholapur. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbul- 

pore. 

Rangoon 

(Burmese). 

Madras. 

Average size of 








the family (in 
persons) 

3.70 

4.06 

4.67 

4 . S3 

3.76 

3.01 

6.03 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rb. a, p. 

Average monthly 


Income 

60 1 7 

46 6 0 

39 14 10 



5S 8 3 

37 6 11 


It will be seen that the ‘ miscellaneous ’ 
group of expenditure accounts for a compar- 
atively large percentage of the expenditure 
of the average working class family. In this 
group is included such items as interest on loans 
and instalments of debts repaid. Delays in the 
receipt of earned wages lead to indebtedness 
of the worker in many cases. The Royal Com- 


mission on liSbour made certain important 
recommendations with a view to lessening the 
burden of indebtedness of the worker and also 
to prevent its accumulation. The Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936, was intended to secure to 
the workmen prompter payments of earned 
wages so that they may not be put to 
the necessity of incurring or accumulating debts. 
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The Goveninient of India have had under con- 
sideration certain other pieces of legislation which 
were also designed to improve the lot of the 
industrial worker. Following the recommen- 
dations of the Labour Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India have amended the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code with a view to exempting salaries ! 
below a defined limit from attachment.! 
Another recommendation of the Labour Com- 
mission was that at least so far as industrial I 
workers in receipt of wages or salary amount- 1 
Ing to less than Rs. 100 per month are concern- 1 
ed, arrest and imprisonment for debt should be . 
abolished except when the debtor has been pro- j 
ved to be both able and unwilling to pay. The ! 
Government of India after consulting the provin- 1 
cial Governments decided toundertakelegislation 
on the recommendation on an ex];>erimental scale 
restricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
instance. A third recommendation of the Whit- 


ley Commission was made with a view to protect 
workers from harassment for debts. Alter 
consulting public opinion and the views of the 
various Provincial Governments on this question, 
the Government of In^ia came to the conclusion 
that Central legislation on the subject was not 
oailcd for. The Government of Bengal, at the 
suggestion of the Government of India, passed 
a Workmen’s Protection Act in 1084 which makes 
besetting of industrial establishments for the 
purpose of collecting debts a criminal and cogniz- 
able offehce. Some other provinces are also 
contemplating similar legislation. The Bombay 
Moneylenders' Bill introduced by a non-official 
member in the Bombay Legislative Council In 
March 1934 was an effort in this direction. But, 
unfortunately, the motion for the reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee was 
lost. 


GROWTH OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


The earliest known trade unions in India were 
(1) the !^mbay Milibands’ Association, a loose 
organisation formed in 1800 for the purpose of 
memorialising Government for improvements in 
factory law and w'hioh soon became moribund 
after the passing of the 1891 Act; (2) the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of! 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo-* 
Indians and Domiciled EuroT»eans employed on 
railw’ays. more as a friendly society than a 
combination for securing concessions ; (3) a 
Printers’ Union started in Calcutta in 1905 ; and 
(4) the Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
in 1907. The Kanigar Hit ward hak Sabha, 
Bombajj, which came info existence in 1910, was ; 
a body of social workers who were interested in 
questions connected with the general welfare of 
labour and was an association rather for the 
workers than of the workers. Apart from the 
cases cited, the trade union movement, as this 
Is known in the West, did not begin in India 
till almost after the end of the first World War. 

The decade following the end of that 
War witnessed rapid developments in the field 
of trade unionism in India, but It must be regret- 
fully admitted that even today organised associa- 
tion of the workers in the country is far below 
the stage of development whicli it has reached in 
Great Britain and in many other countries 
of the world. The reason for this can be put 
in a nutshell : lack of a will to organize 
as far as the workers are concerned and the 
absence of efficient leadership. Some labour 
leaders were men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart. But quite a few 
went into the movement merely for the oppor- 
tunities which it would give them for coming Into 
the limelight. Wliereas the former went about 
affairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latter were mere propagandists and mischief- 
makers who strung together all kinds of impos- 
sible and preposterous demands in the hope 
that by doing so they would transport Indian 


I Industrial labour at once into an Arcadia. 

1 Both tiiese types of leaders together wdth 
! some of the more, intelliuent of the w'orkers at 
I first constituted themselves into strike com- 
mittees. Jktany of iliesc committees secured a 
considerable measure of success in so far as 
concessions in wage rates were concerned ; but. 
whereas most of them fell into a state of inanition 
on the conclu.slon of a dispute, a good few of them, 
emboldened with the success they had met with, 
set themselves to thc\ask of crejiting permanent 
associations or trade unions of the workers. 
These were the beginnings of the trade union 
movement in India, and within a period of five 
years (1919 to 19231 scores of unions were formed 
in .all parts of the country. As there are no 
official records to show the names of and the 
memberships claimed by these earlier bodies, 
nothing definite can bo stated with regard either 
to their number or to their total membersliip ; 
but it can be safely asserted that the movement 
had made a fair penetration on the railways, in 
postal and telegraph departments, among seameii 
and in the textile industry in Alimedabad City, 
and in some other centres. 

The pressing need for a co-ordination of the 
activities of the individual unions was recognised 
1 at a very early stage of the movement and botii 
I centra! and provincial federations were fo^’med. 

I A central organisation at the apex was also 
' necessary because only such a body could make 
i recommendations with regard to the personnel 
! of the labour representation on Indian delega- 
tions to the Annual Sessions of the International 
i Labour Conference. Thus, the Ali-India Trade 
j Union Congress was formed in 1920 on a 
national basis. The Central Labour Board, 
B<mibay, and the Bengal Trades Union Federa- 
tion Were formed In 1922. The All-Jndia 
RailvTaymen’s Federation, co-ordinating all 
unions of railwaymen on an industrial basis, was 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
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centra] federations of unions of postal and railways which were manned bv a more intelligent 
telegraph employe<;s. The latter bodies recei ved a and literate type of persons, th(‘se unions wore 
very generous measure of recognition both from hardly representative of the workmen in the 
the Hallway Hoard and the Director-General of organisations concerned owing to tin; smallm'ss of 
Hosts and Telegraphs in India. In the former their membership as (;()in|)aied with the total 
case, half-yearly conferences are held between number of workers employed, 
the repres^entabivos of the Hallway Board and the 

Railwaymen’s Federation and at these con- As far as recognition by the employers was 
ferenoes all the more important questions con- concerned, trade unions were faced with a three- 
nected with railway establishments are discussed edged weap<.)n. On one side workmen taking 
and as great a measure as possible of agreed interej-t in trade union activities were victimised; 
solutions are arrived at. on another, the majority of the employers refused 

to recognise unions whose executives w ere eom- 
Although there are a few unions of jute mills posed of outsiders and on the third, an arnend- 
workers in Bengal and nine or t- n unions of ment passed in the Indian Teiml Gode in 1913 
cotton textile mill workers in Bombay City, the for the ])urp()se of dealing with criminal 
trade uni(jn movement has not, made any appre- conspiraeies was such as to make trade unions 
(■iable progress in the two eliief ceutres of these doing the onlv kind of work for w^hich thev are 
two important i7idiistri(‘s in India. The main generally formed illegal bodies in the eves o“f the 
reason for this is that the leaders at the head of law. We have already dealt with 'the first 
these unions hold widely diverging views two of these three questions. As far as the third 
and cannot compose their differences sufficiently is concerned, tlie matter was brought to a head 
enough to enable them to meet on a common by the historic Buckingham Mill case of 1920 
platform. in whi<h the Madras High Gourt granted an 

interim injunction against the strike committee 
If cTuploycrs in Indian industry had had the of the Nbuiras Labour ITnioii forbidding them to 
.sagacity and the foresight towards tlie end and indma* (.ertain workers to break their eontraets 
immediately after the close of the Great War to of employment bv refusing to return to wrork. 
have taken the trouble to adjust W'age rates to This w as a bolt 'from the blue for the trade 
the increases in the levels of prices and so to union movement in the country. Trade union 
balance real wages, the histt)ry of industrial loaders suddenly discovered that They were liable 
strife in India round about and during the third to prosecution and imprisonment for bona fide 
decade of the present century might have been union activities ami it waas at ouee apparent 
entirely diflerent. To a limited measure, the that some logialatioTi for the prot{^ction of trade 
history of the trade union movement in India unions was ' necessary. In March 1921, the 
too might have been soeiuwhat different. Trade Legislative A8seml>ly' of the Government of 
unionism was bound to come. The Treaty of India, on the motion of Mr. X. M. Joshi, then 
Versailles in providing for the creation of an General Secretary of the All-India Trade Union 
International Labour Organisation and the hold- Congress, passed a resolution recommending 
iiig of .periodical International Conferences had that Government should introduce legislation 
laid down that the delegates representing labour for the registration and protection of trade 
from the States Members should l)e cboien by unions. Opposition to such a measure from 
national labour organisations. Kepreseiitotives associations of employers w^ns. how’over, so great 
of Indian labour had attended the earliest of that it was five years before the necessary Icgis- 
these conferences and had had an opportunity latiou could be placed oii tiie Statute Book, 
of studying the growth and the powerful position 

of workmen’s associations in the West, and on The height of the trade union movement in 
their return to India they had set themselves to India wa'< reached in 1928-29 when communists 
the task of forming trade unions in the country, sat on the top of the world of Indian labour. 
This was an entirely new development in the Communist leadtus hail captured almost every 
eyes of the Indian employer. One pow'erful important unior in India except the textile union 
group of employers who had hitherto not orga- in Ahmedalmd and they had sueeeeded in seevir- 
uised set themselves to form an association ing a membership of over 50,iU)0 textile w orkers 
whose primary object was to combat trade in Bombay City for their Bombay Girni Kaingar 
unionism. It is unfortunately too true that Union. The membership figures of the 
many employers in India liave looked and even various other tiuions which they controlled 
today look askance at the growth of organisation also showed remarkable increases. The 
among their workers and that employees who success which they had mot with as the 
take part in trade union activities are victimised, result of the general cotton textile strike of 1928 
Tlie trade union movement, therefore, instead in Bombay was, as subsequent events have 
of getting its most Important support from proved, purely adventitious. The doctrines 
within the ranks of labour itself, was thrown they had preached to the masses during that and 
by Indian employers into the waiting hands the oil -trike of the wintei* of that vear weT« 
of the outside agitator ; and, unfortunately responsible for rioting in Bombay City on a 
for Indian trade Unionism, no body scale previously unknown. Thirty-one of the 
of outsiders versed in proper trade union ring-leaders of the movement w’ere arrested early 
methods and principles was available. Such in 1929 on charges of organised conspiracy and 
outsiders as coul.d collect some of the hot-heads were taken to .Meerut for trial. Such of the 
among the workers in particular units or Indus- comraiiuists as reinainod imurrested engineered 
tries, formed unions in those units or industries ; the general cotton textile strike in Bombay of 
but with the exception of Ahmedabad where a the year 1929. This lasted for more than three 
strong trade union had been formed of the work- months and was called off only after the publica- 
ws in cotton textile mills under the leadership of tlon of the repiwt of a Court of Enquiry appoint- 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi and also of certain sections of ed by Government and which allocated the 

18 
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wtioir of the blame for this unwarranted strike 
to the Bombay Girni Ivamf?ar Union. The 
publication of this report and the effects of the 
1920 strike dealt a blow to the trade union 
jnovenicnt from which it took ten years to 
recover. 

The communists made a succcsb/uI attempt in 
1920 either to captorc or to break the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. They affiliated the 
Bombay Girni Ivaragar Union with a membership 
of 54,000 and the G.I.P. Railway Workers' 
Union with a membership of 41,000 to that body 
during the year ami with the assistance of the 
voting strength which these two unions together 
with some of tlieir other unions gave them, they 
captured both the Congress and its Executive 
Committee at The Tenth Session of the Congress 
which was held in Nagpur in that year. Resolu- 
tions were adopted favouring the affiliation of the 
Congress to international communist organisa- 
tions and for the boycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, the International Labour 
Conference and the Round Table Conferences 
on Indian Reforms. Moderate trade unionistt 
under the leadership of Mr. N. M. .1 oshi thereupon 
seceded from the Congres.'; and formed a new 
organisation called the Indian Trades Union 
I ederation. The AH-India Rail way men's 
Federation which was till then affiliated to the 
Trade Union Congress left that body in 1929 
and remained outside till 1935. 

At the eleventh session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutta hi July 1931, 
a further split o<^cuTred in its ranks and t\v' 
extreme left wing under the leadership of 
Messrs. .S. V. Deshpande and B. T. Randive 
broke away to form the All-India Red Trade 
Union Congress, By this time, however, trade 
unionism in India ivas at a thoroughly low ebb 
and none of the three national organisations 
could by any manner or means make a claim to 
?ipeak bn behalf of Indian labour ; but, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 
the International Labour Conference, the 
Government of India accepted the Indian Trades 
Union Federation as the body competent to 
recommend delegates for the International 
[jabour Conference. 

With a view to bring about unity in tin; ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called the Trade 
Union Unity Committee was appointed at a 
representative conference held in Bombay on 
the lOtli May 1931 under the auspices of the 
All-India Bailwaymen’s Federation. This 
Committee found that three different and distinct 
-iectioas of labour W'cre in existence in India — 

( 1 ) the communi-st group ; 1 2) the liberal group ; 
and (3) the rest — and that the gulf which divided 
the communists from the other sections was not 
bridgeable. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended a platform of unity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India. It was proposed to 
organise and unite all unions which accepted 
this ‘ platform of unity ’ under a new federation 
to be called the National Federation of I.abour. 
\\ a joint meeting between the General Council 
of the Indian Trades Union Federation and the 
Provisional Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Labour held at Calcutta in April 1933, 
the two federations were amalgamated on the 
ba.sis of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
liie Trade Union Unity Coirference but subject to 


certain modifications and the new amalgamation 
was named the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion. In 19.35, the two sections of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress composed their differences 
and it was agreed that tlie parent body should 
be recognised ,as the central organisation of the 
working classes in India. In the month of 
February of the same year an agreement was 
reached between the representatives of the All - 
India Trade Union C/ongress and the National 
Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a 
Joint Committee of the two organisations was 
to be formed with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of common action with the assistance of 
the affiliated unions of both. Another direction 
In which an effort towards common action on 
agreed matters was made was the agreement 
entered into between the National Federation 
of Labour and the All-India Congress Socialist 
Party for joint action on specific political and 
economic issues. At the end of the year 1937, 
the National Trades Union Federation had a 
membership of 83,000 with 62 affiliated anions 
and the All-India Trade Union Congress had a 
membership of 46,000 with 98 affiliated unions. 
It is interesting, however, to note that the labour 
unions of Ahmedabad which draw their inspira- 
tion from Mr. G’.'uulhi have throughout remained 
aloof from both these bodies. 

At a special joint session of the All-India 
Trade Union Congre.s8 and the Netional 
Trade Union Federation held at Nagpur 
on the 17th April 1938, It was decided to 
combine these two bodies into one central 
organisation. The ])rincipal terms of the 
agreement approved by the executivas of 
both these bodies were that the basis of 
representation on the joint General Council 
of the new combined Trade Union 
Congress be fifty-fifty— 44 members from each 
group — and that the Trade Union Congress 
accept the constitution of the National Trade 
Union Federation in toto. The General 
Conncil was to act for tlie combined body 
witli the one limitation that questions 
relating to general strikes and affiliation with 
international bodies Hhoiild be decided by a 
three-foiirth’R majority. If this scheme worked 
well, the task of unification should bo pushed 
further and the two bodies merged into one. 
The ProvJ.siona] Affilia tion entered into at Nagpur 
in April 1938 was formally ratified at the 
Eighteenth Sc.ssion of The All-India Trade 
Union Congress lield at Bombay on the 28th 
and 29th September 1940. 

This very same Session, however, was resfK)ii- 
sible for yet anotlicr si>lit in tlie Congress. The 
Session adoi>led a reHolution of neutrality in 
connexion with the \Var Effort but certain 
Clements heatled hy l)r. Aftai) Ali, Presideht of 
The Seanum’s Union at (/alcutta desired to 
support the War Effort. Tlie Trade Union 
(k)iigress while adhcritig to the principle of 
neutrality, ijow’ever, gave a free hand to such of 
their affiliated mem hers as desired to support 
the W'ar Effort. This attitude of hike- warmness 
did not satisfy Mr. Aftah Ali and he disaffiliated 
Ills Union from the C'ongress. Another section, 
headed by Mr. M. N. Roy and known as tb*- 
Royists with Mr, Janmadas M. Mehta, Barrister 
at.-Law, formed a new' central organisation known 
as The Indian Feiierntion of Uabonr with its head 
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office at Delhi. Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta was 
appointed its President and Mr. M. N. Roy its 
General Secretary. Two hundred trade Unions 
in India with a total Menilx'rship of over a 
quarter of a million have affiliated theiuselvcs 
to the new Federation which is carrying on a 
country-wide campaign and propaganda lor all- 
out support by Indian Labour for the War 
Effort. 

The last Session of the All- India Trade 
Union Congress was the Twenty-tlrst Session 
which was held at Madras in .lunuary, 

The following office-bearers wt're appointed : 
rresldent — Mr. Mritial Kanti Rose ; Vire- 
Presidents Messrs. S. A. Dange, Uhakkarai 
Chettlai, S. Mirajkar. I*. U. Rose and .Inggiin 
Khan; Treasurer .Mr. H. A. Kln'dgikar : 
tieneral Secretary Mr. N. .M. Joshi : and 
Assistant Secretaries — Miss Shanta Rhaler.ao 
;»nd Messrs. N. V. I’hadke and Manek (htiidhi. 

The All-India Trade Union (Amgress, at the 
moment is made up of tlirec distinct group.s ; 
(1) the ('omniunists ; (2) the JSationalists (in- 
cluding the Indian National (ongross and the 
Congress Socialist Party) ; and (2) Ptirt; 

Trade Unionists. There are, however, two 
important groups outside the Trade Union Con- 
gress. One is tlie Royists. The other is tlie 
Hindustan Mazdoor Seva Sangh which is the 
permanent offspring of the Lal)our Sub-com- 
mittee set up by the Gandhi Seva Sangh in 1937 
to organise labour on tlie ]»iineiples set up by 
Mahatma Gandhi— principles which have been 
followed by the Textile J.iabour Association, 
Ahmedabad, since its inception in 1921. The 
original Sub Committee estalffi.shed a ( raining 
school in Ahmedabad to educate interested 
persons in trade union work. After completing a 
course of training in tliis scliool, tlie trainees are 
sent out to different centres to organise and 
conduct bona tide trade unions. Tlie Sangh acts 
as an .Advisory iiody and is not a federation 
of unions. In politics, its policy is the same as 
ihat of the Indian National Congress but it does 
not organise or conduct trade union.s of workers 
on political lines. Today, the sphere of work of 
the Hindustan Mazdoor Seva Sangh of which 
Sardar Vallabhabhai I’atel was the President and 
Messrs. Jairamdas J)oulatram and Shankarlal 
hanker were Secretaries is very limited in 
character oAving to the fact that many 
of the leaders in the Indian National Congress 
are under detention under the Defence of India 
Knles. 


STATISTICS OF TRADE UNIONS. 

Due of the Annual Reports which the Govern- 
ment of India have' stopped publishing for the 
duration of the War is that relating to tlie 
administration of the Indian Traiic Unions Act. 
Those reports used to contain statistics regarding 
number of registered unions and their member- 
ship. No ITovince except liouibay has main- 
tained any records for botli registered and 
unregistered , unions. The Labour Office of tlie 
Government of Rombay lias collected full ami 
complete information regarding all trade 
unions in the Province of Rombay since the 
year 1922. The following Table shows the 
progress of the trade union movement in tliat 
Province during tiie last tw^enty-two years : 


Growth of Trade Unions in the Province of 
Bombay. 


Average 
number of 
Unions 
during 
the year. 

Average 
Membersliip 
during the 
year. 

IS 

41,0.30 

.52 

62,772 

91 

101.937 

86 

104,4.58 

103 

103,429 

1 103 

97,392 

' 10.5 

1 93,4.53 

140 

j 126,4.55 

, 170 

1 159,026 

! 1 77 

1 191,942 

174 

i 184.517 

1 183 

! 183,364 

214 

; 221,029 

! 261 

2(56,042 


1923 
192(> 

1929 
1932 
19.3r. 

1936 

1937 

1938 
1039 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

If the figures contained in the above table for 
the year 1943 (Ist December) arc analysed by 
industries, the re-sults are as .set out below : 


Distribution of Membership of Bombay Unions 


(.’la.ss of 1 

Industry. 

Niimberj i 

of 1 Mera- 
Unions.j bership. 

Percen- 
tage to 
total 
Mem- 
bership. 

'J'extiles . . . . I 

46 1 

114,802 

!■ 

40 06 

Railways.. 

! i 

36.794 

12-84 

Seamen . . 

' 3 ; 

22,091 

7-71 

Posts and Tele- 




graphs . . 

; 35 i 

9.679 

3*38 

Munieipal 

21 1 

15,992 

5-58 

Miscellaneous . . 

^1 

87,206 

30-43 

Total 

‘*77 j 

286,564 

100 00 


Out of the 46 unions of cotton textile workers 
in the Province of lUunliay, ten with a total 
membership of 26,385 arc in Romliay City and 
cl(‘ven with a total membership of 70,862 are in 
Ahmedabad. 


REPRESENTATION OF LABOUR 
INTERESTS IN THE PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATURES. 

'flic question of representation of I.abour in 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures has in 
recent years assumed considerable importance 
owing to the growing interest lak'Ti by the 
public in matters connected with Labour, We 
have given a fairly detailed aceoiint of the 
extent of this representation prior to the advent 
of Provincial Autonomy and also in the New' 
Legislatures which came into heing by virtue of 
the Government of India Act, 193.5. at i)ages 
592 and 593 of the 1941-12 Edition of this 
publication. We reproduce the names of the 
various Labour (^onstvtuene.ies in the different 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies together with 
the names of the persons elected from tliese 
Constituencies below' ; 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Railway Trade Unions .. .. Mr. G. Krishnamurthi AvJ. 

Textlle Trade Unions Mr. Genta Chelvapathi Chetti Garu. 

Textile Workers .. . Vacant. 

Madras City, Dock and Factory Lahoiir (excludinji 

Textile and Railway Labour) . . . , . . . . Mr. P, R. K. Sarrua Avl. 

Vi;5af?apatam cuyn East (Jodavari Dock and Factory 

Labour . . . . . , . , . , Vacant. 

Weet Godavari cum Kiatiia cum Guntur Factory Labour, Mr. V. V. J'i arasimham Garu. 

BOMBaV LEaSLATlVE ASSEMBLY. 

Bombay City and Suburban Textile Unions . . . . Mr. 1). K. Jujitayt. 

Ahmedabad Textile Unions (Two seats) . . . . . . Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda. 

Ditto. .. .. .. Mr. K. X. l>csai. 

Railway Unions (Two seats) . . . . . . . . Mr. S. H. .Ibabvala. 

Ditto. . . . . . . . , Vacant. 

Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock Workers . . . . Mr. A. H. Mirza. 

BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Railway Trade Unions , , . . . . Mr, J. N. Gupta. 

Water Transport Trade Unions . . . . . . . . Mr. Aftab Ali. 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Rejilstcrcd Factorits) , . . , Mr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee, 

Barrackpore ( Registered Factories) .. .. Mr. Niharendra Dutt Mazunuiar. 

Howrah (Registered Factoric.s) . . . . . . . . Mr. Sibnath Banerjee. 

Hooghly cmn Scranifjorc (Kcg^tt‘red Factorie.s) . . . . .Mr. M. A. Zaman. 

Colieries (Coal Mines) .. .. .. .. Mr. B. Mukerjee. 

Bengal Dooars (We.stern), Darjeeling .sadar. Bengal 
Dooars (Eastern) and Xur.seong ,. .. .. .Mr. Idtta Sirdar. 

UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Trade Union (‘onstituency . . .. .. .. .. Mr. Kaju Ram Sha-stri. 

Caw'npote Industrial Factory Ijabojir . . . . . . Mr. Suraj Prasad Awasthi. 

Industrial Factory Labour in lAicknow. ,\gra. .Vllahabad 
and Aligarh .. .. .. .. ..Mr. B. K. MukcTjcc. 

PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Trade I.’nions , . . . . , . . , . . . Mr. Lala Sita Ram Mehra. 

East Punjab . . . . . . . . Mr. Dewan Chanian Lai. 

North Punjab Labour Constituency . . . . Rai Bahadur Sohnn Lai. 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mining Trade Unions . . . . ,Vj7. 

Jamshedpur Factory Labour .. .. Mr. Natha Ram. 

Monghyr cfow. Jainalpur Factory Labour .. Mr. 11. B. C-liandra 

Hazaribag Mining Labour .. Mr. Khetra Nath Sen Gupto . 

C. P. AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Trade Union Labour . . . . . . . . .Mr. G. S. Page. 

Factory Labour .. .. .. .. Mr. V. R. Kalai)pa. 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Doom Dooma, Tinsukia and Dibnigarh . . . . . . Mr. Bideshy I'an Tanty. 

Jorhat, Nazjira and East Golaghat . . . . . . Mr. Bhairab Chandra Das. 

Thakurbari, Biswanath and Paneri . . . , . . Mr. Binode Kumar J. Sarwun. 

SUchar, Srimangal and Longal Valley . . Mr. Sanat Kumar Ahir. 

ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Orissa Labour Constituency . . . . . . . . Mr. 1‘yari Sankara Roy. 

SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. N, A. Beohar. 


Sind Labour Constituency 
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THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 

The profX)sal8 of the ludian Delimitation Coin* 
mlttec with regard to tlih formation of certain 
constituencies for tlie return of representatives 
of labour to the Provincial Legislative Assemblies 
on the basis of registered trade unions have bad 
considerable elf(M‘t both on the formation of new 
unions and on the registration of such of those as 
liad not registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act. Since Provincial Autonomy has 
come into existence registered unions have been 
making better endeavours tlian they had hitherto 
done in maintaining proiXT books of ac- 
counts and registers of members in view of 
their e.ompulsory examination by officials of 
(lovernment for the purposes of preparing 
electoral rolls. As far as the workmen in Indian 
industries are concerned, however, trade 
unioni.sin has not taken on anywhere near to the 
extent which It lias with workmen in the West : 
the fear of victimisation is still strongly 
entrcnciied in the minds of the w’orkers to (*uable 
them to enter into combinations promoted to 
safeguard their interests but things arc showing 
a marked improvement during the last year or 
two. One great tlifflculty experienced by trade 
union workers is the collection of subscriptions 
troin members. The experience of the last 
fifteen years shows that most of the unions 
which became defunct went to the wall owing 
mainly to the fact that their officials were not 
able to collect subscriptions for the reason that 
the Indian workman will not part with money 
for a purely prohlcrnatie advantage. He wants a 
return for his outlay iu the form of an increase in 
his wages and if he does not get this wiMiin a 
reasonable period he pays no union subseriptions. 


The Ahmedahad Textile Labour Union is, 
happily, in a somewhat different position because 
it provides a host of welfare schemes in 
the form of hospitals and dispensaries, educa- 
tion and facilities for recreation, co-operative 
stores and cheap grain shops, etc., and its mem- 
bers get more than value for tJieir money. In 
addition, the union is under the control of 
extremely disinterested, able and zealous 
officials like Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda, Mr. Khaudu- 
bhai K. Desai and Mr. S. V. Dave, who have made 
the union their life-work. The office of the union 
with its hundred or more clerks is a beehive of 
industry. 

Uiifuituimtely for the trade union movement 
in India, there are few, if any, unions which are 
run on the model of the Ahmedahad Textile 
Labour Union. The vast majority of those 
which have been kept alive through the zeal of 
iuteresttxl outsiders are hollow structures with 
no funds and bolstered ttgurcs of membership — 
bolstered in order to convince the employers 
concerned re. thdir bona Jides for recognition. 
Xo trade union movement can stand on founda- 
tions such as these. It is possible, however, 
that with the spread of education and literacy, 
Indian industries wdll attract a more educate 
type of workman who will be able to persuade 
his fellows of the ad vantages of organised com- 
bination and that a healthier movement built on 
more solid foundations will take the place of 
the weak structure which exists to-day. Whilst 
there are no indications for optimism there is, 
at the same time, no cause for pessimism 
in the matter but the hopes of all persons 
I interested in the welfare of the labour movement 
jin India are, as far as trade unionism is con- 
■ cerned, in the laps of the gods. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Jtefcicucc has already been made in the pre- 
liminary sections of this note to the creation, by 
the Treaty of Versailles, of an International 
Labour Organisation and to the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Since the holding 
of the first session of the Conference in Washing- 
ton in 1019, twenty-live further sessions were 
lield till the end of the year 1939 and a total 
of sixty-seven Conventions were adopted. 
I'he 2()th Session of tlie Conferenee was held in 
April-May. 1914 at Philadelphia at wdiich po.st- 
reeonstnu’tion jnoblcms were considered but 
MO conventions were adopted. We give below, 
in serial order, the year and the phn’e at which 
♦*ach of the twentv-six sessions of the Con- 
tcrcncc was held, the composition of the dele- 
-ation from India, and the titles of the 
ditierent Conventions which were adopted at 
each session. In the notes on the composition 
of the delegation Government Delegates are 
represented by the capital letter “ G 
Employers’ Defegates by the letter “ E ” and 
Workers’ Delegates by the letter “ W The 
names of the technical advisers to the Govem- 
meiit. Employers’ and Workers’ Delegates have 
been omitted in all cases. Symbols (full mean- 
ings and explanations of which are given at the 
►'nd of this section) are placed beside the titles 
the Conventions with regard to which action 
i'as already been taken by the Government of 


India. In all cases where no symbols appear 
alongside the titles, no action has been taken. 

Isl Session (Washington, 1919) : Indian 
Delegation. — Government — Sir Atul Chatterjee 
and Sir Louis Kershaw ; Employers — Sir 
Alexander Murray ; Workers — Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

Coni'eniions. 

1. Hours of Work (Industry) — (AB). 

2. Unemployment — (C). 

3. Childbirth. 

4. Night Work (Women)— (A B). 

5. Minimum Age (Industry) — (D). 

9. Night Work (Young Persons) — (AB,?. 

White Phosphorus — (D), 

2nd iSemon (Geneva. 1920): G — Sir Louis 
Kershaw and Capi. D. F. Vines ; Scamefi’?: 
Delegate — Mr. A. M. Mazarello. 

Conventions. 

7. Minimum Age (Sea) — (E). 

8. Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) 
—•(E). 

9. Placing of Seamen. 

3rd Session (Geneva, 1921): G — Sir Atul 
Cliatterjee and Mr. 1. N. Gupta : E — Sir Nowroji 
Saklatvala ; W~Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Secretary— 
Mr. .A. G. Clow. 
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Conventions. 

10. Minimum Age (Agriculture). 

11. night of Association ( Agriculture) — (AC). 

12. Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture). 

13. White Lead (Painting). 

14. Weekly Rest (Industry) — (AB). 

15. Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) — 
(AB). 

16. Medical Examiuution of Young Persons 
(Sea)— (AB). 

4th Session ((leneva, 1922) ; G — Sir lihiipen- 
dra Basu and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir Alfred 
Piokford ; W — Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Secretary — 
.Mr. C. H. Silver. 

5th Session (Geneva, 1923) : G — Sir Dadiba 
M. Dalai and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir Joseph 
Kay; W — Mr. K. C. Roy Chowdhury. 

6th Session (Geneva, 1924) : G — Sir AtuJ 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir 
Alexander Murray; W — Mr. Joseph Baptista. 

7th Session (Geneva, 192.'i) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kersliaw : E— Sir 
Thomas Smith : W — Mr. N. M. Joslii ; Secretary 
—Mr. R. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

17. Workmen's Coinpeusatioii (Accidents). 

18. Workmen’s Comj)cn8ation (Occupational 
Disease) — (AC). 

19. Equality of Treatment (Accident Com- 
pensation) — (AB). 

20. Night Work (Bakeries). 

nth Session (Geneva, 1926) ; G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir 
Arthur Froom ; W — Mr. Lajpat Rai ; Secretary 
—Mr. R. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

2). Inspection of Emigrants — (AC), 

9th Session (Geneva, 1926) ; G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir 
Arthur Froom ; W — Mr. M. Baud ; Secretary — 
Mr. R. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

22. Seamen's Articles of Agreeutent — (Alt), 

23. Repatriation of Seamen. 

lOfA Session (Geneva, 1927) : G- - Sir Atul 
( hatterjee, Sir Louis Kershaw and Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpe (Substitute) ; E — Mr. G. D. Birla ; 
W— Mr. V. V. Giri ; Secretary—Mr. S. Lall. 

Conventions. 

24. Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc,). 

25. Sickness Insurance (Agriculture). 

IKA Session (Geneva, 1928): G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe, and Mr. J. 
C. Walton (Substitute) ; E — Mr, Narottam 
Morarjee ; W — Mr. Dlwan Chaman Lall ; Secre- 
tary — Dr. R. C. Itawlley. 

Conventions. 

26. Minimum Wage Fixing Macliinery. 

L2th Session (Geneva, 1929) : G — Sir AtiiJ 
Chatterjee and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe, and Mr. A. 
G. Clow (Substitute) ; E — ^Mr. Kasturbhai Lal- 
bhai ; W — Mr. N, M. Joshi; Secretary — Mr. A. 
Dibdin. 


Conventions. 

27. Marking of Weight (Packages Trans- 
ported by Vessels) — (AB). 

28. Protection against Accidents (Dockers). 

l3fA Session (Geneva, 1930) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Geoffrey Corbett, and Mr. C. 
W. A. Turner (Substitute) ; E — Mr. Jadimath 
Roy ; W — Mr. M. Daud ; Secretary — Mr. C. 
W. A, Turner. 

14fA Sessioii (GtMieva. 1930): G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe, and Mr. A. 
Latitf (Substitute) ; E — Mr. A. L. Ojha ; W — 
Mr. S. C. Joshi ; Secretary — Mr. G. Graham 
Dixon, 

Conventions . 

29. Forced Labour. 

30. Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices). 

15th Sessioyi (Geneva. 1931): G — Sir Atul 
Chatterj(‘c and Mr. A. G. Clow ; E — Mr. Wal- 
chand Hirachand ; W — Mr. R. R. Bakhale 
Secretary — Mr. N. A, Mehrban. 

Conventions. 

31. Hours of Work (Coal mines). 

I6th Session (Geneva. 1932): G — Sir Bliii- 
pendra Nath Mitra and Sir Atul Chatterjee : 
E — Mr. Shanmukham ChettI ; W — Mr. Diwan 
Chamaj) Lall; Secretary — Mr. K. U. Menon. 

Conventions. 

32. Protection Against Accidents (Dockersi 
(Revised, 1982)— (D). 

33. Minimum Age ( Non-Industrial Employ- 
ment). 

17 th Session (Geneva, 1933) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr. J. F. Geniiings ; E — Sir 
Phiroze C. Sethna ; W’ — Mr. Aftab Ali ; Secre- 
tary — Mr. K. P*.. Menon. 

Conventions. 

34. Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 

35. Old-.Age Insurance (Industry, etc.), 

30. Old-.Age Insurance (Agriculture). 

37. Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

38. Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture), 

39. Survivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

40. Survivors’ Insurance (Agricultiue). 

ISth Session (Geneva , 1934) ; G — Sir Bhupen- 
Ira Nath Mitra and Mr. A. G. Clow ; E — Setli 
Kasturbhai Laibhai : W — Mr. Janmadas M 
Mehta ; Secretary — .Mr. A. Dibdin. 

Concentions. 

41. .Night Work (Women) (Revised) — (AB) 

42. Workmeu’s Comi>en.sation (Occupational 
Disca.sc-8) (Revised). 

43. Sheet-Glass Works. 

44. Unemployment Provision. 

19t/t Session (Geneva, 1935): G — Sir Bhupen 
dra Nath Mitra and Sir Joseph Bhore ; E — 
Mr. H. A. Lalljeo ; W— Mr. V. M. Bamaswaini 
Mudaliar ; Secretary — Mr. S. R, Z.>inan, 
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Conventions, 

45. Underground Work (Women) — (A). 

46. Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised). 

47 Forty-Hour Week. 

48. Maintenance of Migrants, Pension rights. 

49. Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass- 
Bottle W’orks). 

20tk Session {Geneva,, 1930); G — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Nath Mitra and Mr. S. N. R^y ; E — Sir H. 
M. Mehta; W — Rao Sahib R. W. i'ulay ; Secre- 
tary — Mr. S. R. Zaman. 

ConverUions, 

50. Recruiting of Indigenous Workers.' 

51. Reduction of Hours of Work (Public 
W^orks). 

52. Holidays with Pay. 

21 8t Session (Geneva, 1936): G — Sir Flroz 
Khan Noon and Mr. A. DibSin ; E — Mr. M. A. 
Mast.er ; — Mr. Aftab Ali ; Secretary — Mr. A. 

F. Morlcy. 

Conventions. 

53. Officers’ ComiKtency Certificates. 

54. Holidays with Pay (Sea). 

55. Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured 
Seamen). 

50. Sickness Insurance (Sea). 

57. Hours of Work and Manning (Sea). 

22ndSession (Geneva, 1936): Same Delega- 
tion as at the21«f Session. 

Conventions. 

58. Minimum Age (Sea). 

23rd Session (Geneva, 1937): G. — Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyce ; E — Sir 
normusjee P. Mody ; W — Mr. S, C. Son: 
Secretary — Mr. S. R. Zaman. 

conventions. 

59. Minimum .\ge (Industry) (Revised). 

60. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Emplo’y- 
inent) (Revised). 

61. R(‘ductlon of Hours of Work (Textiles). 

62. Safety Provisions (Building). 

2Uh Session (Geneva, 1938): G. — Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyce ; E — Lala 
Shri Ram ; W — Mr. 8. V. Parulekar, m.l.a. 

I Bombay) ; Secretary — Mr. M. Ikramullah. 

Conventions. 

63. Convention concerning statistics of wages 
and hours of work in the principal mining and 
manufacturing industries, including building 
and construction, and in agriculture. 

26fA5f!m'(m(Geneva, 1939) : G. — Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon and Sir Frank Noyce ; E. — Mr, M. L. 
Dahanukar ; W. — Mr. R. S. Nimbkar ; Secretary 
— Mr. M. Ikramullah. 

Conventions. 

64. Convention concerning the regulation 
of written contracts of employment of indigen- 
ous workers. 

65. Convention concerning penal sanctions 
for breaches of contracts ot employment by 
indigenous workers 


66. Convention concerning the recruitment, 
placing and conditions of labour of migrants 
for employment. 

67. Convention concerning the regulation 
of hours of work and rest periods in road trans- 
port. 

2Gth Session (Phlladelplua, 1944) : G. Sir 
Samuel Rangauadhan and Mr. 11. C. Prior ; 
E. Mr. 1), G. Miilherkar ; W. — Mr. Jumuadas 
Mehta ; Secretary Mr. W. B. England. 

A Unconditional ratification, 

B — Legislative or other measures passed 
since the adoption of the Convention. 
0 « Legislative or other measures anterior 
to the adoption of the Convention by 
the Conference. 

D » Legislation passed. 

E « liOgislatlon in progress or in prepara- 
tion. 

India has ratified the following Conventions 
unconditionally : Hours of Work (Industry) ; 
(2) Night Work (Women) ; (3) Night Work 
(Young Per.sons) ; (4) Right of Association 
(Agriculture); (5) NVeekly Rest (Industry); 

(6) Minimum Wage (Trimmers and Stokers) ; 

(7) Medical E.vanunation of Young Persons (Sea); 

(8) Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases); (9) Ecpiality of Treatment (Accident 
Coinpen.satlon) ; (10) Inspection of Emigrants; 
(11) Seamen’s Articles of Agreement; (12) 
Marking of Weight (Packages transported by 
Vessels) ; (13) Night Work (Women) (Revised) ; 
and (14) Underground Work (W'omen). In 

1938, India denounced the Unemployment 
Convention which it had ratified in 1921 . Legis- 
lative or other measiire.s iiave been adopted in 
India with reference to the following (;onven- 
tiona : (1) Hours of Work (Industry) ; (2) Un- 
employment ; (3) Night W^ork (Women); (4) 
Minimum Age industry): (5) Night "Work 
(Young Persons); (6) Right of Association 
(Agriculture) ; (7) Weekly Rest (Industry) ; 

(8) Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) ; 

(9) Medical E.vamiuation of Young Persons 
(Sea); (10) Workmen’s Compen.satiou (Occupa- 
tional Diseases); (II) Equality of Treatment 
(Accident Compensation); (12) Inspection of 
Emigrants ; (13) Seainen’.s .\rticle.s of Agreement : 
(14) Marking of Weight (Packages transjjorted by 
Vessels); (15) Protection against Accidents 
(Dockers) (Revised 1932); (16) Night Work 
(Women) (Revised) ; and (17) UudergrouiiU 
Work (Women), in addition, legislation is 
eitlicr in progress or under preparation in 
connection witli the following Conventions: 
(1) Minimum Age (Sea) : (2) Unem])loymem 
Indemnity (Shipwreck); and Holidays with 
Pay. Ill March 194.3, the ((overiunent of India 
appointed a Special Officer to study the suhjei S 
of sickne.ss insurance (Convention No. 24. 'I'entli 
Session. lt>27) with a view to drafting .suitable 
legislation on the sulijei't. The Report of the 
Special Officer which is a confidential documeiii 
is now under the ciinsiderai ion of the Government 
of India. 

The outbreak of the Second World War found 
the International liabour Office prepared to 
continue its work and to carry out its constitu- 
tional obligations. So far back as February 

1939. the Governing Body had decided to appoint 
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an Bmergoncy Cojuinittee with a tripartite and 
representative cliaracter from its membership 
which could meet more rapidly in times of 
crisis. The Committee set forth two important 
principles : first, that the I.L.O. must continue 
to function as effectively and as completely as 
possible in case of war; and, second, that the 
continued existence of the Organization as an 
instrument of co-operation betw'oen Govern- 
ments, employers and w'orkers would be of 
unusual importance in such circumstances. 

The Twenty-Sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference fixed to begin on 3rd June 
1940 had to be postponed sine die on account of 
the War : Several C.’ommittee Meetings had also 
to be cancelled. By July 1940, Swiss territory 
was almost completely surrounded by German 
Occupation Forces and .it became increasingly 
difficult to envisage the continuance in Genf^x^a 
of an international organization which dcxicnded 
for its effectiveness upon regular commiinicatlons 
with its States Members. It liecame necessary, 
therefore, to establish a working centre outside 
Geneva and to transfer to it the. staff required 
in order to carry out the obligations of the 
Organization to its members. In August 1940, 
the Government of Canada officially indicated 
Its willingness for the tenii)orary transfer to the 
Dominion of the personnel necessary to maintain 
the essential services of the Organization. 
Montreal was chosen as the most suitable and 
convenient site for its location and the McGill 
Dnivensity very generously agreed to provide the 
necessary office accommodation and library 
facilities. The transfer from Geneva to Montreal 
necessitated drastic administrative changes and 
reduction in personnel. The work of collection 
and distribution of information regarding labour 
and social conditions throughout the world is 
now being continued from Montreal and plans 
have been made for carrying on unimpaired, as 
far as conditions permit, all the manifold activi- 
ties of the Organization from that centre. 

In furtherance of this programme, a Conference 
of the International Labour Organisation was 
held at New York from 27th October to 6th 
November 1941 and on 6th November 1941 at 
the White House, Washington. Technically, 
the Conference was not a Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and it, therefore, had 
no powers to adopt Convertions and Ilecom- 
mendation-s in the manner provided for in 
the Constitution of the International liabour 
Organization, but ainyde evidence of the value 
of its work is furnished by the inttiience exercised 
by its debates and by the action taken by various 
Governments to implement the more important 
of the resolutions which it adopted. Further, 
this Conference has a particular importance 
attaching to it as the first general international 
meeting held in the world since the outbreak 
of the War. Thirty-four States Members of the 
Organization were represented, twenty- two of 
them by delegations including representatives of 
Governments, employers and workers. Major 
C. B. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister, represented 
the Government of Great Britain while the 
Government of India was represented by Sir 
Shanmukham Chetty and Mr. H. S. Malik, i.o.s. 
The agenda consisted of two items : (1) considera- 
tion of the report submitted by the Director of 
the International Labour Office under the title 
of “ The I.L.O. and Reconstruction ” and 2) 


the question of “ Methods of Collaboration 
between Public Authorities, Workers’ Organiza- 
tions and Employers’ Organizations.” 

Some tw'clve Resolutions were adopted by the 
Conference. The most important of these was 
that on post-w^ar emergency and reconstruction 
measures. The resolution requested the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.O. (a) to call the attention of 
Governments to the desirability of associating 
the International Labour Office with the planning 
and application of measures of reconstruction 
and to ask that the International Labour 
Organization should be represented In any peace 
or reconstruction conference which may be held 
after the end of the War ; (b) to suggest to 
Govcrnmcnt.fi that they should, If they had not 
already done so, set up representative agencies 
for the study of the social and economic needs 
of the posi-w’ar world and that such agencies 
should coii.sult with the appropriate organs of the 
I.L.O. ; (c) to set iij) from its owm membership 
a small tripartite committee, instructed to study 
and prepare both measures of reconstruction and 
emergency measures to deal with unemployment, 
in co-operation, where necessary, with govern- 
mental, inter-governmental and private agencies ; 
(d) to make full use of the existing organs of the 
I.L.O. and set iij) such new agencies as may be 
needed in order to meet the responsibilities 
implied in the Resolution : (e) to direct the 
programme of the I.L.O. t-o fulfil the purposes of 
the Resolution ; and (/) to report on the subject- 
matter of the Resolution to the next and sub- 
sequent meetings of the International Labour 
Conference so that the I.L.O. should be in a 
position to give authoritative expression to the 
scM'ial objectives confided to it in the rebuilding 
of a peaceful w'orld upon the basis of improved 
labour standards, economic advancement and 
social security. A second resolution endorsed 
the social and economic principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and urged that the fullest use be made of 
the machinery and experience of the I.L.O. in 
giving effect to these printdples. Another 
resolution provided for the continuation of the 
work of the World Textile Conference held by the 
I.L.O. in 1937 and requested the Director to 
begin immediately the y)reparation of a definite 
scheme for the establishment, under the cegis 
of the I.L.O., of a World Textile Office, based on 
the tripartite principle, to be responsible for the 
international organization of measures to secure 
prosperity and social justice in the textile in- 
dustry. The leading resolution on Govern- 
ment-employer-worker collaboration declared 
that real collaboration is possible only *' within 
the framework of democratic political institutions 
which guarantee the freedom of association of 
workers and employers ” and if in law and ii^ fact 
the right of industrial organizations to represent 
workers and employers is recognised by the 
State. 

In addressing the Conference on the part to be 
played by the International Labour Organization 
In the winning of the War and of the peace at the 
concluding Session held at White House, the late 
President Roosevelt said : “In the planning of 
such International action the InternationalLabour 
Organization, with Its representation of labour 
and manageme?it, its technical knowledge and 
experience, will be an Invaluable instrument for 
peace. Your organization will have an essential 
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part to play in buiWln? np a stable international 
system of social justice for all peoples every- 
where." 

The meet ing of the iimergency Committee held 
in London in April lt)42 succeeded in taking a 
number of valuable preliminary steps towards 
the accomplishment of the JMew York programme. 
The New York programme resulted from the 
belief that permanent international <;o-operation, 
especially in the economic and social fields, is 
imperative. It was inspired by the conviction 
that economic democracy between the nations, 
devoted to the organisation of an economy of 
abundance in the (lommon interest of Europe and 
The Americas, Asia and Africa, and Australasia 
is the only practicable alternative to the recur- 
rence of world-wide wars. It conteinjdates 
vigorous national action within the framework 
of a better organised intt;rnational order in juir- 
siiit of constantly broadening social objectives. 

In London several preliminary iiractical steps 
in furtherance of this programme were taken. 
The financial arrangements necessary to permit 
of the effective development of the reconstruction 
work of the International Labour Office w’^crc 
approved. The machinery necessary to equip 
the organisation to handle more effectively some 
of the interactions of ee,onomic and social polit^y 
was established in the form of the Committee of 
Economic Statesmen which is to advise tlie 
Governing llody. Now programmes of study, 
relating in the first instance primarily to public 
works policy, migration, agriculture, and 
textiles w^ere sanctioned. The Emergency 
Committee also decided to address to Govern- 
ments suggestions for national preparatory action 
regarding public works policy and migration. It 
requested tiie International Labour Office to 
suggest to countries which have not yet done so 
that they should take measures within the general 
framework of their ])ost-wnr reconstruction 
planning to prepare i)ublic works programmes in 
advance and to invite countries which are dis- 
posed to accept immigrants after the war to pre* 
pare as part of their programme of reconstruction 
or economic development as close estimates as 
possible of their immigration requirements. 
Arrangements designed to enable the Organisa- 
tion to act as a co-ordinating centre between 
national reconstruction agencies and to secure 
full co-operation with other international 
agencies were also advanced a stage at the 
meeting. 

The valuable work of the International Labour 
Office in the difficult sphere of post-war recon- 
struction is receiving increased recognition, and 
it is significant to recall in this connection that, 
speaking on the 2nd December 1942 in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Anthony Eden, the 
British Foreign Secretary, suggested that “ the 
International Laboiur Office nUight be developed 
as the main instrument for giving effect to 
Article 5 of the Atlantic Charter ” (ensurance of 
the fullest collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing for all 
improved labour standards, economic advance- 
ment and social security). 

The change for the better in the war situation 
and the beginning of concerted international 
action through, for example, the Food Conference 
at Hot Springs and the U.N.R.B.A. Conference 


! at Atlantic <Uty. suggested the need for consider- 
iiig the general priueijiles of the So«ial policy 
whieh should be followed in the post-war period 
and the future |)oii(‘y and programme of the 
I.L.O. itself. With this end in view, the Twenty- 
sixtli Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference was convened at rhiladelphia on the 
20tli April 1944. The items on the Agenda 
of the Conference were : (1) future policy, pro- 
gramme and status of the i.L.O. ; (2) lte<;om- 
iiiendations for i)rcHent and post-war social 
policy ; (3) the organisation of employment in 
the Iransition from war to i>eace ; (4) Social 
Security: I’rinciples an»l Problems arising out 
of the War ; and (ft) .Minimum Standards of 
Social Policy in Depeiulent Territories. The 
Conference had reports prej)ared by the I.L.O. 
on these items, on the basis of which the Con- 
fenoicc \vas invited to adoj)t decisions. No 
draft Conventions were adoi>ted at this session, 
but tlirec Kecommendations were adopted 
dealing w’ith Social Security, one with Social 
policy in dependant territories, and three dealing 
with employment problems. Twenty-three 
Ke.solutions were also adopted concerning 
various uspeet.s of the l.b.O.'s work of which 
special reference may l)e made to the holding 
of regional conferences for tlie Near and Middle 
East, and for South East Asia, and the setting 
up of Committees for the special study of the 
world’s major ijjdustries. 

The, most outstanding feature of the Phila- 
delphia conference was the adoption of the PHi- 
LADKLPIIJA CllAllTEU— an official declara- 
tion by the forty-one nations represented on the 
conference redefining the aims and purposes of 
the International Labour Ollle-e in the context 
of the lu’csent w'orld situaticu. The Charter 
reaffirms that poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere and that the 
w’ar against want should be carried on both 
nationally and internationally by the workers, 
employers and (Jovernments acting unitedly; 
that tlu5 attainment of a state of affairs in which 
all bmnan l)eings can jmrsue their material 
well-being and spiritual development in condi- 
tions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportimily, must constitute 
the central aim of publit; policy ; and that It- 
is a rcsi)onsibility of the I.L.O. to examine and 
consider all international economic and financial 
policies in the light of this fundamental objective. 
The Charter recognises that it. is the solemn 
obligation of the I.L.O. to further full employ- 
ment and the raising of standards of living : 
to provide facilities for the^ t raining and transfer 
of labour, including migration : to ensiiro 
a just .share of the fruits of progress to all and a 
minimum living wage to all employed and 
in need of such protection : to speed up the 
extension of social security mea.sures, of child 
welfare and maternity protection, of adequat*^ 
nutrition, housing and cultural facilities, and 
of equality of educational and vocational 
opportunity. The I.L.O. is further to co 
operate with all bodies as are engaged in the 
fuller and broader utilisation of the world’s 
productive resources, to avoid severe economic 
fluctuations, to promote the advancement 
of the leas developed regions, to assure greater 
stabilitv in world prie.e8 of primary products, 
to proiiiote a high and steady volume of inter- 
national trade ; and, in general, to promote the 
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health, education and w’dl-heiiiK of all i>eople8. 
The principles In the (Jhnrter are stated as fully 
applicahle to all peoples everywhere, and their 
progressive application to dei>endant j»eoples 
as well as to those who have already attained I 
self-government, is declared a matter of eoneern 
to the whole civilised world. 

India and the International Labour Office : 

l.udia has played a notable part in the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation from its inception. 
Its contribution to the funds of the organisation 
is among the largest. As one of tlie eight coun- 
tries of chief industrial importance it occupies a 
permanent seat on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. In 1927 the Inter- 
national Labour Conference elected an Indian- - 
Sir Atul Chatterjee — as its President, and In 1932 
he was elected by the Governing Body as Its 
Chairman. Otliers who have repre3ente<l the 


Government of India have also made a sub- 
stantial contribjition to the proceedings at 
different meetings of the organisation. Em- 
ployers’ and worker.s’ representatives, wlio have 
been Included in the Indian Delegations to the 
regular ordinary Sessions of the Conference with- 
out exception, iiave been no less prominent ; 
they have also been elected to the Governing 
Body on different occasions. An appreciable 
number of Imlians wlio have been connected 
with the International Labour Organization in 
one way or anotlier are at the present time pro- 
minent in public life in India. ^ 

The Indian Branch of the International Labour 
Office of which Dr. V. 1*. ITUai, Ph.l)., is the 
Din^ctor and Mr. K. K. Mottbew, the 
l)(‘puty Director, maint.'uns its activities unim- 
paired and continue.^ to fiinetion from Its office 
at New Delhi. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTIONS. 


Prior to the year 1920 there was little co- 
ordination between the Centre and the Provinces 
in matters connected with Labour. It would 
not be wrong to say that, prior to tliat year. 
Provincial Governments in India took little 
interest in Labour m.atters. TTie parti- 
cipation by India In the First Session of the 
International Labour Conference held at Wash- 
ington in 1919 and the increasing interest taken 
by the Indian public in questions connected with 
labour made it necessary, however, both for the 
Government of India and the Governments of 
the more industrialised Provinces not only to 
consider the question of the representation of 
labour in the Central and provincial legislatures 
but also to allocate to special departments or 
oflRces the administration of labour questions. 
The Government of India established a Labour 
Bureau in the year 1920 which instituted 
inquiries into certain phases of factory w'ork 
and published some reports in a series knowm as 
** Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour." 
Before the utility of the Central Labour Bureau 
could be established it was abolished in March 
1923 on the recommendation of the Indian 
Retrenchment Committee, The Department of 
Labour of the Central Government had, however, 
endeavoured to carry on as much as possible of 
the work initiated by that Bureau but owing to 
its limitations in staff and personnel it was not in 
a position to initiate and conduct all-Tridia in- 
quiries Into wages and conditions of employment 
in Indian Industries. Since the advent of the 
War and the creation of tlie. Tripartite Labour 
Conference the Department of Labour of the 
Government of India has considerably expanded 
its staff and it now deals with a much wider 
range of subjects than it did before the War. 

The Government of Bengal, in 1920, invested 
a Deputy Secretary In the Commerce Depart-! 
ment with the additional work of a Labour 
Intelligence Officer whose duty would be to keep 
a record of industrial disputes in the Province as 
well as of labour organizations. It was intended 
that this officer should conduct special inquiries 
from time to time as circumstances required but 
owing to financial stringency, the Provincial 


Government could not provide him with adequate 
staff for the purpose. A full-time appointment 
of a Labour Commissioner was created in 1939 
and tills officer has now been supplied with a full 
staff. The Government of Madras appointed 
a Labour Commissioner in the year 1920. This 
Officer's duties were, however, priTiiarily con- 
fined to the organization and th^ control of the 
operations for the betterment of tlie condition 
of the Depre.sHed Classes in the Province with 
special regard to provision of w^ater supply, 
assignment of lands, acquisition of house sites, 
education tlnougli Sficcial schools and the grant 
of assistance in the form of scholarships and 
boarding grants and to the administration of 
Criminal Tribes Settlements. He was also to 
watcli and study the conditions of labour, partic- 
ularly industrial labour, throughout the Pro- 
vince and to keep Government informed by 
periodical reports of its movements and tenden- 
cies and of the existence of any disputes between 
employers and employed. The duty of settling 
labour disputes through negotiation and con- 
ciliation has only been placed upon him during 
recent years. 

The lead in the matter of the creation of a 
proper and stable department of Government 
with Investigators and an adequate statistical 
staff to deal with all qiic-stlons connected with 
labour was taken by the late Lord Lloyd, then 
Governor of Bombay, who created a Labour 
Office for the Bombay Presidency in 1921. 
In the Government rc.solut.ion announcing the 
establishment of this offii'.e the following "were 
declared to be its functions . - 

"(1) Labour Statutir^ and Intelligence.-- 
These relate to the comUtions under which laboui 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, .strike, s and lo(;k-outs. and similar 
matters ; 

“ ( 2 ) / nd ustria I J) Is p nles . — As e xpericnce 
and knowledge are gained and the activities oi 
the Labour Office develop it will promote the 
settlement of industrial disputes when these 
arise 
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“ (3) Legislation and other matters relating to 
Labour. —The Labour Office will advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards necessary new 
legislation or the amendment of existing laws.” 

When the Labour Office vras first started it was 
placed under the charge of a full-time Director. 
This post was abolished in 1926 and the Office 
was placed under the charge of the then Director 
of Information whose designation was changed 
to Director of Information and Labour Intelli- 
gence. This designation Wfis again altered in 
1 933 to Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Information. In 1939, on the retli'ement of 
Mr. J. F. Gennings, c.r.E., c.n.E., who had held 
the post oi Director of Information since 1921, 
the two posts were again separated and the 
Commissioner of Labour lias since then dealt 
only with matters connected with labour. 

Conscfinent on the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy in India with effect from 1st April, 
[937, Sind was separated from the I*residency 
of Bombay and made into a separate Provinc.e. 
'[’he new Government of Sind modelled its 
administration of all labour questions on 
Bombay and created a Laliour Office with a 
special Commissioner of Labour. Since the 
year 1937, the Governments of the United 
Provinces, Assam, the Central Provinces and 
Berar and Bihar have also created speidal 
appointments of Commissioners of Labour ; but, 
whereas the appointments in tl»o United Pro- 
vinces is a full-time one those in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Bihar and .Assam have 
l)cen coupled with other po.sts. in the Punjab, 
administrative matters connected with liabour 
ai'fi in the hands of the Director of Industries, 
l/abour conditions in Orissa and in the .North- 
West Monlier Province arc not considered such 
as to justify the creation of special appointments 
of Labour Commissioners. 

I’lie Central Government is setting up a 
sejiarate orgaiii.sation under its control to 
took after labour ridations matters in " Central 
Sphere ” undertakings, namely. Federal Kail- 
ways, Mines, oil-fields, Major Ports and under- 
takings owned or controlled Tiy the Central 
Government. The Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central) wiio is the head of this organisation, 
was appointed in February, 1945. lie will 
liavo under him three Kegional Labour ('om- 
missioners nine and 24 labour Inspectors Coiicilia- 
tion Officers at different conl-res in the eountry. 

When the Workmen’s Compensation Act w’as 
passed in 1923, the Governineiits of Bengal and 
Bombay created special full-time apiiointments 
of Commissioners of Workmen’s Compensation. 
In the other Provinces, Judges of Small Causes 
Courts in Provincial lleadfiuarters towns and 
District Magistrates, District Judges or Sub- 
Judges in the mofussil were apjiointcd ex-officio 
Commissioners and the administration of the 
A(;t was decentralised. Even in those Provinces 
wliere Special Commissioners of Workmen’s 
Compensation were appointed, the jurisdiction 
uf these Officers, except in Bengal, was limited to 
one or two cities of chief industrial importance, 
rhus, the jurisdiction of the Bombay Com- 
missioner extended to Bombay City and the 
Ahmedabad and the Bombay Suburban Dis- 
tricts, the railway system of the G.I.P. and the 
B.B, tt C.I. Kuilways in the Province, the electri- 
<ity generating plants conducted by Messrs. 


Tata Sons (Ltd.) and he was also Commissioner 
for jion-contested matters from the whole of the 
Province whicli could be disposed of in Bombay. 
The special post of Commissioner for Workmen's 
Compensation in Bombay was abolished in 
April 1928 and tlie duties attaching to this post 
were transferred to the Director of Information 
and Labour Intelligence, and later to the 
(Commissioner of babour : luit ow ing to a heavy 
inerea.se of work in the Bombay l^alxuir Officii 
tlie two posts lmv(' again been se])n rated with 
effect from November, 1943. 

Under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1920. 
every Provincial Government w^as required to 
appoint a Kegistrar of 'Frade Unions. In those 
Provinces wdiere sfiecial appointments for 
administering matters connected wdth labour 
already existed the offi(*ers holding tliose 
appointments were entrusted with the duties of 
Registrars of Trade Unions, e.(/.,as in Bombay. 
Madras and Bengal and later, in Sind, lu 
others such as the (lentral Provinces and Berar 
and in the Punjab, the Director of Industries 
wa.s apiiointed tlie Registrar. Today most 
(kmiiuissioners of Labour in the Provinces 
where such posts have been created are Registrars 
of i’rade Unions us w^ell. In addition, (’om- 
missioiieis of Labour have also been appointed 
as the Authority under the Payment of Wage,s 
Act, 1936. 

Tlie appointment of (biveninient babour 
Officers in India dates from the year 1934 when 
Mr. W. B. Gilligan, was appointed Labour 

Offb'cr, Bombay, under Tlie Bombay Trade 
Disputes Conciliation Act which w'as passed 
in that year. 'Fhat Act was reiilaried iii tlie year 
1938 by the Ikunbay Industrial Disputes Act. 
'Fho latter Act necessitated the appointment oi 
three additional I , a hour ()lli('ers in the Province 
of Bombay witli their iioadqiiarters stations 
Jit Ahmedabad. Sliolapnr and .lalgaon. Since 
tlie advent of tlie W’ur, several other Provincial 
(Jovernments have also a]q)(>iTil«'d Govcrnm’ont 
laibour OHicers. Whilst the Govt, l.alann 
Officers in the Province of Boniiiay have si>eeific 
duties under the Bombay Industrial Dis{)Utes 
.Act and deal with tlie work of complaints from 
the workers in the industries to which tliat Act 
has l>een apjilied. the functions of these Officer', 
ill I he other Jb’ovinees wliere they have been 
appointed are not very clearly defined and tlie\ 
act mostly as Conciliators. 

Upto the end of June 1943 only two Provinciai 
Governments in India pultlislicd journals similar 
to 'The Labour Gazette ” w’lihdi is pul)lisli(*d 
moiiilily by tlie i*»ritish Ministry of Labour : (1 ) 
Bombay, wliere tiie “ Lal)our (Gazette ” has lieen 
published every month since September, 1921: 
and (2) the United Provinces, wdiere the “ Labour 
Bulletin,” inoclelled on the lines of the sister 
publication in Bombay, was ])ublislunl monthly 
between January, 1941 and the middle of 19 12 
wdien, owing to shortage of paper, it wais con- 
verted into a quarterly publication. The 
Government of India .started publishing a .similar 
journal with the title of tin* Indian Labour 
Gazette with effect from .liily 1943. Tin* Bombay 
” Labour Gazette *’ is intended to supply com- 

E lcto and up-to-date information on Indian 
ibour conditions and especially on the conditions 
existing in the Province of Bombay and to 
supply to local readers the greatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour laws 
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and labour conditions in the outside world. 
Its contents Include statistics and discussions 
regarding the cost of living index series which 
the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
regularly compiles for Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur, wholesale prices index numbers for 
Bombay, retail food prices for five important 
centres in the Province, statistics of industrial 
disputes and workmen's compensation, full 
information regarding all industrial disputes in 
India, statistics of absenteeism with notes on 
the employment situation in five important 
industrial centres and information regarding 
prosecutions under the Factories Act. Since 
1039, when the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1938, was first applied to the cotton textile 
industry in the Province, the full proceedings 
of the Industrial Court and the reports on 
settlements reached in conciliation under the 
Act have been regularly reproduced in this 
publication. The “ Labour Gazette ” also gives, 
once in every six months, complete informa- 
tion with regard to all known trade unions in the 
Province. The only Province in India, which 
maintains a first-class and up-to-date UlVrary 
of books aiid i»eriodicals on all kinds of matters 
connected with Labour is Bombay. 

THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

The work of the Labour Department of the 
Government of India has increased considerably 
since the outbreak of the present war. Apart 
from purely labour matters, i.e., legislation 
affecting conditions of employment, regulation 
of factory conditions, etc., it has wide respon- 
sibilities in regard to other subjects, e.f/. mines, 
electricity, irrigation, the Central Public Works 
Department, Air Raid Precautions in factories, 
etc. This Department administers and controls 
all matters in connexion with tlie work of the 
National Service Lal)oiir Tribunals, the Technical 
'fraining Scheme, the Bevin Training Scheme, 
the Civil Pioneer Force and the system 
of Employment Exchanges. The latter are, 
however, as yet in an embryonic stage. The 
Labour Department has continued active 
co-operation with organised employer.s and 
labour through its Tripartite Conferences and 
Standing Labour Committee. A Labour Inves- 
tigation Committee has been set up as a means of 
acquiring information preliminary to the con- 
sideration of further development in Social 
Services. A Special Officer (li. P. Adarkar) has 
been appointed to investigate problems of 
Health Insurance. In accord mice with one. of tiie 
recommendations of the Bau Railway Court of 
Inquiry, the Labour Dept, opened a new Branch 
for conducting family ijudget inquiries in 
important railway (centres all over India and for 
compiling cost of living index number series for 
these centres. The work of this Branch will be to 
co-ordinate and eventually centralise the 
compilation of all cost of living index number 
series which are being compiled by the different 
Provincial Governments at present. Mr. S. It. 
Deshpaude, m.b.e,, B.Litt. (Oxon.), who since 
1924 was Assistant Commis.sioner of Labour 
with the Government of Bombay, has been 
appointed Director of Cost of Living Indexes in 
connexion with the work of this new Branch with 
effect from May 1942. Mr. Deshpaude’s head- 
quarters are at Simla. In the same month the 


Government of India appointed Mr. 11, S. Nimb- 
kar, a prominent Labour I^eader from Bombay, 
as a Central Adviser on Labour Welfare. Mr, 
Nimbkar's appointment is, at present, limited for 
the duration of the War. It is quite probable, 
however, that it will be made permanent. Mr. 
Nimbkar is attached to the Headquarters of the 
Labour Depaitment at New Delhi. Dr. T. ,1). 
Jack, Professor of Economics in the University 
of Aberdeen wffio joined the Ministry of Labour. 
London, on the outbreak of the War, was 
appointed a Lalioiir Adviser to the Government 
of India in December 1942. On Dr. Jack 
relinqiii.shing his appointment in 1043, the 
Government of India seeurod the services of 
Mr. B. L. Waters, a Senior Official of the British 
Mini.stry of Labour, as Labour Adviser to 
Governmeut but this Officer died in Simla in 
September, 1044. The pio,sent exoeiitive staff 
of the Department is as f ollows : 

Member-in-Charge : The Honourable Dii. B. 
R. Ambedkar, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), 
Bar-at-Law'. 

Secretary : The Honourable Mr. H. ( ■. Prior. 
C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Additional Seeretarg : S. Lall, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Deputy Secretaries : D. S. Josiii, I.C.S. ; 
N. C. SllRIVASTAVA, I.C.S. ; G. PEACE, O.B.E., 
F.I.C., F.R.A.S. : and Prof. B. P. Adarkar, 
M.A. (Cantab). 

Under Secretaries : S. ALAWOlR, P.C.S. ; 
P. K. PrsiiPAKA.T, P.C.S. ; and Major A. G. 
Lockwood. 

Assistant Secretaries : Khan Sahir Mohd. 
Aslam; N. C. KuprrswAMi. 

Director General of Resettlement and Employ- 
ment : N.awab M.A. Gurmani. 

Chief iMbour Commissioner (Central) : S. C. 
JOSIIT. 

Regional Labour Commissioners (Central) : Dr. 
Sheth (Calcutta) : and Abu T.ilib (Lahore). 

Labour Welfare Adviser : H. S. Nimbkar. 
Deputy hnbour Welfare Adviser: J. N. 
Mitra. 

Lady Afisf. habour Welfare Adviser: Miss 
(’. A. Radha P>ai 

Director of Cost of Living Inder Schem*' : 
s. R. deshpasde. M.b.e. 

Statisticians: Dr. N. S. R. Sastri, M.A., 
M.Se.. Pb.l). (bond.) ami A. N. Kkishnan 
Naiu. 

Director of Training: Biuuadikr A, W. H. 
Rka, O.B.E., A.M.I.Mecb.E., LA. 

Liaison Officer: LT.-('on. C. T. Dibdlv. 

Director, Publicity and RevruHment . K*<san 
Bahadir Nawar Mushtaq AII.MAD (tURMANI 
M.L.A. 

Trade. Teat Co-ordinators : (!apt. E. J. Chkei. 
I.E.M.E., and Capt. R. I). Wrav. 


BENGAL. 

In the year 1940, the Government of Bengal 
gave its approval to a scheme prepared by the 
Board of Economic Inquiry for conducting an 
Industrial Family Budget Inquiry in five zones 
for the whole of the Province at an estimated 
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cost of Rs. 30,000. The jirant was placed at the 
disposal of the Indian Statistical Institute and 
the whole of the work was to be supervised by 
Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, the Secretary of 

the Institute. The Labour Coinmi.ssioner wa.s 
appointed the Secretary of the Hoard of Pkono- 
raic Inquiry early in 1943 and he has taken up 
the exeeutioii of a scheme of c-ollectinK family 
budgets of the \rorking classes in Howrah 
Municipality- -the co.st of whi(!h will Ijp borne 
equally by the Central and the Provincial 
Governments. The Office of the Labour Com- 
missioner has launched a wage census in several 
important industries in Bengal .such as jute;, 
cotton, hosiery and printing pr<!s.s(;s and also a 
survey of wages and conditions of employment 
in unregistered factories in Calcutta and Howrah. 
An Intensive and comprehensive survey eovering 
daily family budgets, dietary hat)its, housing, 
health and the family history of the industrial 
worker has been taken up with a view to the 
collection of material for the deter minut ion 
of a miniinuin or living M'aee. 

The Bengal Trade Union Regulations have 
been so amended as to empower the Registrar 
of Trade Unions to exercise greater (jontrol over 
registered trade unions with a view to the 
prevention of mal-admlnistration of their 
affairs. It is hoped that many undesirable 
features in the administration of trade unions 
will disappear when the staff of the Registrar 
IS sufliciently augmented to enable the work 
of inspection to be carried out efficiently. 

No Court of Inquiry or Board of Conciliation 
was appointed in Bengal under the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929, during the year ending 31st 
March 1945 but it is of great interest to observe 
that the Officers attached to the Labour Depart- 
ment dealt with 1.820 conciliation cases during 
that year, A large Tuimber of disputes were 
referred to adjudication under Rule 81 A of the 
Defence of India Rules. 

During t he last three years many requests have ! 
l)eeu received by the Labour (loinmissioner, 
Bengal, from factories situated in Calcutta and 
other places, considered to be danger zones, for 
assistance in the formation of fire-fighting 
parties and rescue and demolition ‘‘squads from 
among their workers. Sucli assistance was 
readily given by deputing the Labour Officers to 
address propaganda meetings wlnue the object 
and functions of tJie organisations were fully 
explained. Very encouraging response was 
received from workers to the appeals made to 
them by the Labour Officers to join the A.K.P. 
Organization. Slit trenches and covered shelters 
liave been provided in all factories under the 
supervision of the Factories Department. The 
personnel of the Labour Department of the 
Government of Bengal is as follows: 

Secretary^ Commerce, hahottr and Industries 
Department : M. K. Kirp.\LANI, l.C.S 

Deputy Secretanj, Commerre, Labour and 
Industries Department : A. H. Ql’AKLSil, l.C.S. 

Labour Commissioner and liegistrar of Trade 
Cnions : A. llUGHKS, O.B.K., l.C.S, 

AddUiomil Labour Commissianer : 1*. N. 

Me William, l.C.S. 

Deputy Labour Commissioner arid Chief 
I inspector t Shops and Establishments, Bengal: 
BahadvrS a, E. B. Mukshedi. 


Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation 
and Authority under the Payment of W^es Act 

K. C. Chfndkr, l.C.S. 

Assistant Labour Commissioners: K. M. 
Azad ; G. Moharak and S. N. ('hatterjke. 

Labour Officers: A. Ali, R. N. Bose, Q. 
Nowaz. S. K. Pain, S. N. Boy, B. N. Halde 
S. K. Das and A. Hyk. 

Chief InspeHor of Factories : R. C. PARSONS, 
B.Sc., A.M.I.Mecm.E., A.M.I.E.K. 

Certifying Surgeon : A. PRODIIAN, M.B. 

L. R.C.P., M.Il.C.S. 

BOMBAY. 

Of all the provincial Governments in India, 
the Government of Bombay have always main- 
tained a progressive lead In their zealous and 
earnast solicitude for the welfare and well-being 
of the industrial labour employed in the Pro- 
vince ; and the real pioneer work in the field of 
labour information and statistics In India during 
the last twenly-lour years has been done by the 
Bombay Labour Office. The Government 
resolution creating this Office and its various 
activities have been already dealt with 
In the prefatory paragraphs of this 
Chapter. The principal work of the Labour 
Office during the year ending June 1945 was a 
successful effort to maintain the pre-war 
standard of life of the vast majority of the 
workers cmi)loyed in the industrlfes of the Pro- 
vince by securing for them, from their employers, 

! adequate dearness allowances rising on a sliding 
scale with each upward movement in the cost of 
living. The administration of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act. 1038, has resulted In a 
heavy strain on the Labour Organization of the 
Government. The personnel of the executive 
and administrative staff of the Government of 
Bombay dealing with matters connected with 
Labour is as follows : 

Adviser to TI.E. The Covernor on Labour: SIR 
CllAKLES BRISTOW', KT., C.I.K., T.C.vS. 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay : 
Dr. H. T. Sokley, C.T.E.. l.C.S. 

Industrial Court — President : The Honourable 
Mr. Justice IT. V. Divatia, K1. ; Members : The 
Honourable Mr. G. S. Rajaohyaksha, l.C.S. and 
I). V. Vyas, J.C.S. ; Secretary : Iv. R. WazKAR. 

Commissioner of Labour, Chief Conciliator, 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Art, and Re-gistrar of 
Trade Cuion.^ : ,S. V. .I(^SH1, B.A. (Caidal;,), 

J.P. 

Assistant Commi.ssiou"rs of Labour: A. S 
Iyengar ; Y. P. Kkni : B. N. Datar and D. G. 
Kalk, Bar-ut-law', Mr. Kale is stationed at 
Abnu‘daba«l. Mr. Iyengar l^^ also Registrar 
of Unions. Bombay Jndusirial Dispnte.s Act. 
Mr. Kcni and Mr. Tiatar arc also Conciliators 
under the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. 

Labour Officer, Bombay and Offieer-in- Charge, 
Labour Welfare Departn'ient : N. A. Mkhrban, 
M.B.E., F.S.S., E.R.Eoon.S., J.P. 

District and Assistant Labour Officers : S. 8. 
Rege. M. S. Warty. T. D. Sapre, C. N. Baotb 
and K. J. T. DkMello. 

ijomniissioner for Workmen’s Compensatxon : 
8. K. Patkar, B.A.. LL.B. (Retired District and 
Sessions Judee). 
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Chief Inspector of Factories : W. H. Phillips, 

Labour Welfare Officer, Bombay : E. ,T. S. 
Kam, (On (If'jmliUioQ to the Mini.'-try of 
Labour in l«Dndon. Durinti Mr. Earn'K aiisence, 
Mr. M. F, Vyas, Lal>our Welfare Oliiecr, 
Ahmedabud olTiiiated for him in Bombay.! 

MADRAS. 

The ('ommissionrr of Labour in Madras is also 
the Chief Inspector of Factories but for the 
ndministration of tiic Factories Act he is assisted 
by a Deputy A'incf I iisiuador of Factories at 
heud(}nartcrs in «‘hnrp:e of the Madras factories 
Circle. Three additional Fac1ori»‘s Circles, each 
in chaj ^ie of an Asst. Inspector oi Eivetories have 
been sanctioned for l94.‘»-4t). The 1.abour 
(Commissioner in Madras has no special statistical 
oifice to deal with labour Btatistics. and 
no reportJi liave i>een pu’dished of anv 
si^ecial inqiiiries into qnestions connected 
with industrial labour in the Province. The 
conduct of the Quinquennial Densus into Agri- 
cultural AVages has, however, been placed in his 
hands and, with a view to the proper adminis- 
tration of the Payment of Wages Act a beginning 
has been made for a more accurate collection of 
irnlusirial wages statistics information regarding 
wiiioh is included in the Annual lleports on the 
Administration of the Factories Act. 

In view of the large increase of v ork resulting 
from war conditions, Mjo (iovt. of Mjuiras 
sanctioned the creation of a i)ost of As-istant 
Commissioner of Laliour in September. 1943. 
in Felnuary 1944, this Officer was appointed an 
Additional (’ommissioner for Workmen's Com- 
pensation. An additional jiost of a J.ahour 
Comdliation Officer for the Madura, Kamnad 
and Tinnevelly Districts with headi|uartcrs at 
Madura was created in 194. 

AdvUer to H.E. The Coveruor on Luhnur: 
ii. \V. IMuksti.v, C.I.E., l.C.S. 

Commissioner of Labour, Commissioner for 
Workmen’s ('ompensation, Registrar'' of Trade 
Unions, Chief Inspector of Factories and the 
Authority under the Pamvent of Wages Act: 
(i. K. VIJAYABAOIIAVAN, l.C.S 

Dep itg Chief Inspector oj F Ui lories : Kao 
SAH in, C. O. Rkdju B.SC. (Tech.) (Manchesrer;, 
A.M.C.T., A.M.I.E. 

Asst. Commissioner of jAibour and Addiiionnl 
Commissioner for WofJt'men's Coh’ fx nsation : 
A. f.'TTANDA Raman Pillai. 

iMbour Conciliation Officers: K SANKARA 
Mr:NON (Coimiiatore Dist. and Salem and 
Omuher Taluks of Salem Dist.); R, Jauana- 
TiiAN Xaidu (Bimilapatam) ; M. Veskasna| 
Maidu (NelUmeria) ; P. Moses (Calicut for 
Malabar and South Kanara Districts) ; and 
Harris Flktchei; (Madras-Chiutfleput at 
Madras). 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

Prior to January 1942 when the Government 
of the Central Provinces and Berar created the 
po^t of a Commissioner of Labour, matters in 
connexion \\itli tiie administration of questions 
fonnocr.cd with Lol our were dealt with by the 
Director of in<lustiie'. 'I he new Labour Office 


in Nagpur has been modelled on lines similar to 
that in Bombay and it is to be responsible for 
the collection of statistics relating to the cost of 
living, industrial disputes and trade unions. The 
Commissioner of Labour is assisted by a Labour 
Officer and Assistant Labour Officers. The 
t^ommissioner and the Labour Officer have 
been appointed Clonciliators under the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1920. 

As a result of prolonged strikes in the Empress 
and in the Model Mills at Nagpur In May 1941, 
the Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar appointed a Textile Labour Inquiry Com- 
mittee to make a survey of wages, dearness 
allowance.s and industrial strife in textile mills in 
the Province and to make recommendations. 
The Committee was composed of Mr. T. C. S. 
.Tayaratnam, C.I. E., l.C.S., as Chairman ; 

Messrs. R. W. Fulay, C. B. Parakh and K. D. 
Guha (Director of Industries) as members ; and 
Messrs. S. H. Batllwalla, G. Mohota, R. S. 
Riiikar and J. N. Mujumdar as Associate 
Members, Mr. Guha was also Secretary to the 
(Committee. This Committee submitted its 
Report to Government in October, 1941. it 
reconimendtul restoration of wages to the levels 
of 19.31-32, extended with modifications the 
recommendations of the Mahalanobis Committee 
regarcling the payment of dearness allow'unees 
to all out-station cotton mills in the Province, 
and advised legislation for the recognition, by 
employers, of registered trade unions. Among 
other important recommendations were Die 
creation of a Labour Office, institution of provi- 
dent funds for industrial workers, payment of a 
regularity bonus, etc. 

Adviser to 11. E. The Governor on Labour: 
Sir Geoffrey Pownall Burton, K.C.I.E.. 
I.CAS. 

Labour Commissioner and Registrar of Trade 
Unions: Sardar Bahapi'R Ishar Singh, M.A. 

Labour Officer ’ B. N. Ku.NTE, B.Sc., LL.B. 

Assistant Labour Officers. R. T. Vakma. 
.M..A. ; and J. V. Bll.wr, B.A., DlP. S.S.A. (A 
thini ftost i.B vacant and will be filled up shortly.) 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

Following the recommendations of the 
t-awnpore I.abour Inquiry Comiaittee, the 
Government of the United Provinces sanctioned 
the post of a wholetirne Labour Commissioner in 
March 1940, Tliis Officer, like the Commissioner 
of Labour in lioinbuy, was to hold all the statu- 
tory appointments connected with Labour and 
he was provided with a permanent staflf with 
effect from 1st April 1941. The main fuTictioiis 
of tin; Labour Department are ; 1(«) Prevention 
and settlement of industrial dis])utes. {b) Dis- 
posal of individual complaints received froni 
workmen or their organisations. 2(a) Lahouj 
Intelligence. (6) Collection, compilation and 
publication of accurate statistics of labour con 
ditionsand welfare. 3. Organisation, superinten- 
dence, direction and control of Labour Welfare 
\Vork. 4. Registration of Trade Unions, 6(a> 
Labour Regulation, {b) Administration of 
Labour Acits. (c) Supervision and control of the 
office of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Boilers, U.P., and 0. Miscellaneous work eon- 
ncTted with Labour, viz., (a) Emigration and (b) 
Preparation of Electoral Rolls, etc. 
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The La hour Dci)artment of the United 
Urovincea began an inquiry into Rents and 
Density of Population in Workers’ Dwellings at 
Cawiiporo about the iniddle of tl»e year lUI’’.. 
'this has now been eninpleted and tabulations 
are under way. Furtlnu inquiii(‘s into the eondi- i 
tions in the Hrasswarc Industry at Mora da bad i 
M)(l th(‘ Scissors Industry at Meerut, have also • 
Heon completed, . It, has also agre(>d to coinluet a 
Pamily lUidgei Jiuiuiry at ('awni>ore ninbu* the. 
dovt. of India’s <;entrall>' (‘ontrolled <-osl. of 
living index scheme. Kor this purpose the 
staff of the Dtfice of the ('onnnissioner of 
labour has been c.onsiderably strcngthtuied 
)iy the appointment of an .Asst. ' J^abour Olfieor, 
a Senior Investigator and live. Investigators. 

Adviser to U.B. The Governor on Labour: 
J. li. Sathk, C.I.K., I.C.S. 

Secretary to Government, (in charge of Labour) : 
B. i)B V. Moss. T.C.S. (\1.K. 

Labojir Gommirittioner^ Gomrniuftioticr for Work- 
men's Compensation, Registrar of Trade LJniom, 
and Chairman, Sugar Commission, United 
Provinces and iii.har : K. IL Mai.ool^i, l.t'.S. 

Labour (jjffirers : 1>U. R. II. tUiPTA, Pb.D. 

tWelfare) ; .\IJJ)rs SnAKOon (Conciliation) ; and 
M. C. Pant. 

Chief Inspector of FaHories: K. K. I>atljw.\la, ; 
M.T. Mar. E., A. Inst. Nav, E. 

BIHAR. 

In pursuance of the recon nuendations of the 
Rihar lailmur Inquiry Coniiuittee, a Depart,- 
raent of Labour on the lines of the Pomhay 
Labour Office was brought into existence in 
Bihar with etfecd froin 1st July lOl’i. This was 
established on a permanent Inrsi.s with effect 
front th<' 15th March, 10 ll. Tin; Factory and 
the Boiler lnsj)ection Depart uu'nt.s have bt'cn 
placed under the tk)imnissi(>uer of Lalmnr 
since September, 1014. The Commissioner of 
Labour ha.s been appointed ex oflieio lns{)eetor 
under the. Factories Act, tlie Payment of Wages 
Aet and the Employment of tdiildren .Aet. 
The (Commissioner and liis two Assistants have 
also been apjwinted Coneilialor.s under the 
Trade Disputes Aet 1020. Tiie Employment 
Bureau wliich was created in lOlla and was 
attatdied since then to the Direcdor of Industries 
was transferred permanently to the oflj«v of the 
(.bmmissioner of Jial*our willi etfect from 1st 
January, 1015. The Commissioner of Labour 
Is a Commissioner for Workmen’s Conqtcn.sation 
only in c.ontested eases. Other cases are taken 
up by District Magistrates wlio are ex-olficio 
Commissioners for the purposes of the W orkiiieu’s 
<]!qnipen,satior Act. The newly formcii Labour 
Department has been engaged in tiic settlement 
of industrial disputes and in tiie examination 
of the recoin meiidat ions cont ained in tiie Reiiort 
of the Bihar a Labour Inquiry Coimnittee. Tin' 
personnel of the Labour Department of the 
(irovcinment of Bibar is as follows. 

Advxser to U.B. The Governor on Labour: 
V. A. CJopliOLF, C.S.I., C.I.E.. I.C.S. (On leave;) ; 
J. W. Houlton, (M.E., I.C.S. <01Tg.). 

Secretary to Government tor Labour : K ban 
Baluidur S. M. Amir. 

Commissioner of Labour and Employment, 
Conciliution Officer, Registrar of Trade Unions 
and Chairman, National Service Labour Tri- 
bunal : S. It. Bo«K, B.Sc. (London). 


Assistant (^ornniissir,ucs of Labour: P. K. 
SRN, B.Sc. (London) (.lamsiiedpur) ; W. Dayal 
(P atna) : and M, l).iYAL. 

Registrar of Trade Unions : Rai Baliadur 
Nufi'ENDiiA Natu Das, M.A., B.L. 

Chief Inspector of Factories : R. S.uiay. 

SIND. 

In July 1040, the Government of Sind con- 
stituted an A«lvl';ory Board of Labour consisting 
of persons interested in labour matters for pro- 
moting bt)tter relations lietween employt'rs and 
employees and to advise Government on l:i]»our 
matters in general. The Honourable Minister 
bolding the Labour I'ortfolio is tlie Chaii man and 
the ( ‘ouirnissioiuT of Labour is the Secretary. 
This Board was jecoiistif uted in 1044 ou the 
basis of equal rejuacsentation for employers 
and labour. Ii now has 2:1 meinbt'rs. Tb<‘ 
fnnetions of the Board ma' to examine lal»onr 
pioblems and to condind siirva'vs on all <nie.stions 
eonnected with Labour, to <b'vise sebemes for 
the devdopnieni of better relations between 
employers and employees and to offer expert 
opinion and advice to (iovemment on all im- 
portant matters con<;eruitig’LaV)Our. In Mardt 
1041. the (lOVcMumeiit of Sind op<‘ned a Govern- 
ment Labour Exchange in Karadii and a ppointed 
t he Commissioner of 1, a hour a.i» J/abonr Exchange 
Oliieer but with the opening of an ]'An])loyment 
Ex<‘bange l>v the Central Government, the 
Provincial Exebunge has been wound up. 

It is of interest to oiiservc that the Com- 
missioner of Labour in Sind has been appointed 
as an Arbitrator in a number of industrial dis- 
putes, The Govt'inment. of Sind has now 
const it uG*<l a {Kind of two Adjudieators foi 
.settlement of trade dis|)iitcs. 

Minister for Labour: The llonourable Pis 
Ellahi Bl’x Nawazaij, M.A., LL.B. 

Commissioner of Labour, Registnrr of Tradr 
Unions, Labour E.vchnnge Ofticer, Chief inspectfu 
of Shops, and ConciliAiior, Trade Disputes Act : 
S. Riio.ey I.C.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factorie.'< and Ikrilers : A. .1. 
TumELP, A.M.l..vr.E. 


PUNJAB. 

J'unjab is the only Major l’ro\ iu' e ic. India 
which has so far not appointed a Commi-.>iouei rJ 
Labour. The administration of la1>onr mattm^ 
in the Province is in the liaiids of the Jiirrrlor of 
Industries, who is also the Kegi-trar of I’radi; 
Unions. The |)ersonuel of the administrative 
staff of the (iovernmeTU of Ibmjab di'aling with 
matters connected with li.ibour i'-: :i> follows; 

Minister for Finance and Labour: The lion 
ourable. SiR Manohar L.ai.. 

Secretary to Governmeyit for Lubuut . B, t:, 
TANJ)Oj\, I.C.S. 

Director of Indaslrics and Registrar of I'r'de 
Unions : B. A. KbRESiii. 

Chief I nspcrlor of Fiii-forii s : M. K'. \i,V[. 

Labour Officer : 1'-. A. M.vmk. 

(ffnef Inspector of Shop.s and (U.m medial 
Bstablishmcnts. Pumab: A Hamid ciiArKi. 
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OTHER PROVINCES. 

In Assam the main question connected with 
labour is that concerning tlie recruitment of 
labour for tea plantations from other provinces. 
As Inter-provincual migration is a central 8nbjc(?t, 
the Provincial (government are not very actively 
interested in the special consideration of othtw 
labour questions. Xotwthstanding this how- 
ever, the Government of Assam have obtained tlic 
approval of the Government of India and the 
vote of the Legislature for appointing the 
Controller of Emigrant Labour as part-time 
Labour Commissioner, with a whole-time Assis- 
tant. Tn Assam. A. S. 11. Pijj.Al i.s the iiresent 
Controller of llmigrant Labour and Com- 
missioner of Labour, lie is also the llegistrar 
of Trade I'nious Assam. I'he present whole- 
time Asst, (,'onnnr. of Labour is TCumi'P Chax- 
PJKa Datta. The only important event of 
interest tliat has occurred in the field of labour 
in Assam (luring li)43*-44 is tlie creation of tlie 
Workmen's Compensation DeqxKHit Scheme, 
habour eonditfous in Orissa and the J'J^ortii-West 
Irontier Province are not considered such as to 
justify tile aiipoinf ment of Labour Commissioners. 
In Orissa, the Oirector of Develo])mcnt (H. 
Lal, I.C.S.) is the Labour Commissioner: and 
the Kevemie Commissioner (11. P. Warp, l.C.S.) 
is the Registrar of Trade Unions. In the 
>orth -West frontier Proviiuie, the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Departmeiit 
has been entrusted with the work of industrial 
and labour disputes and Mat4K Kuppa Baksh 
Kitax, B.A., LL.ll. is the Registrar of Trade 
I nioiis. Tn Ajmer-Merwara, the Extra Offleer, 
Ajmer-Merwara, is Registrar of Trade 1 Tnions, 

Ajmer Merwara constitutes ((uitc an imjior- 
tant industrial area with its cotton Mills and 
railway workshops. So far, how'ever. there 
has not been any administrative luaehinery 
to look into the various problems of laliour 
in that area. The Central tioverninent have, 
therefore, recently, decided to form an organisa- 
tion witii a Laf»oiir Officer at its head to look 
after the w'elfarc and various other problems 
relating to labour in Ajmer. 


INDIAN STATES. 

The rapid industrialisation witnessed in India 
especially since the advent of the Second World 
War in 1939 has not been confined to British 
India alone but has also extended to the Indian 
SUtes as well. After the end of the First World 
War,* there was a slight teiiden(;y for industry 

Britisli India to migrate to the States owing 
to the absence of labour law's and restrictive 
conditions of work but most of the progressive 
States such as Hyderatiad, Baroda. Mysore, 
Gwalior, Indore, Travaiicore, Cochin, efc./liavo 
endeavoured during recent years, to bring their 
labour legislation into line with the Labour Laws 
in British India with the result that industrial 
workers in these States are now assured of con- 
ditions very similar to those obtaining in British 
India. The participation by some States in the 
three Conferences of Ijabour Ministers convened 
by the Government of India in the years 1941, 
1942 and 1943 and their representation in the 
Tripartite Labour Conference and in the Stand- 
ing Labour Ck)mmlttee created in 1942 have given 
an added impetus to planned industriuIisatioD 


and the levelling up of conditions of work in thn 
States with those obtaining in British India. 
Mysore shows the most notable advance In recent 
ycar.s in the field of labour legislation and some 
of the measures adopted in the last year or two 
in that State show an advance even us compared 
with British India. We conclude this chapter 
by giving l»elow a few interesting deiails regard- 
ing the extent of industrialisation and the mea 
snre.s adopted in tlie administration of inatten 
connected with labour in a few States whirl 
have supplied tiie necessary information on tht 
subject. 

MYSORE 

Prior to 1941, Mysore had a Factories Act. a 
M ines Act. a Workmen's C^unpensatlon A (it and a 
Maternity Benefit Act, Lalioiir problems In 
Mysore have, however, been broiiglit into con- 
siderable prominence as a result of rayiid indus- 
trialisation in the last few years. In addition to 
28 new^plants, 25 large industrial concerns of 
which 17 w'cre State-aided and eight State-owncrl 
were established in the State during the (iecadc 
ending 1941. The t(3tal number of large indus- 
trial undertakiugs stood at 330 by the end of 
1943 and these gave <?mplrtyinent to an average 
of nearly 80,000 workers. An amendment ma(i(> 
to llie Mysore Factories Act in 1942 extends the 
scojie of the Act to all factories employing ten 
or more persons instead of 20 as before thus 
bringing almost all factories in the State within 
its purview. The Mysore Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act w'Hs considerably liberalised and the 
operation of the Mysore. Maternity Benefit Act 
W’as extended to w’omen employed in mines in 
the sanu* year. The Code of (’ivii i^rocednre 
was also amended in such a way as to (msun; 
the exemption of tlu^ wages of W'orkers from 
attachment. 

The Tuost advanced piece of labour legislation 
in India .states today is the My.sorc Labour 
(Emergency) Act enacted in 1941 and placed 
perniaiumtly on the Statute; Book in January 
1942. This Act (Tcates machinery for the peace- 
ful and speedy settlement of industrial disputes 
and 8e(;ks generally to promote the w'elfare of 
labour. Among its many provisions are those 
relating to the setting up of a I>ei»artment of 
Labour with a Commissioner and three Assistant 
C<)mralssioners of Labour and a Court of Indus- 
trial Arbitration : the framing by the Commis- 
sioner of Labour, of Standing Orders for work- 
men ; and the conferring of the rights of associa- 
tion on all labour employed In the State. The 
Court of Industrial .\rl it ration, consisting of a 
Judge of the High (Jourt as its Cliairman and two 
independent members decides industrial disputes 
referred to it by Government or by agreement 
between the parties and decides appeals from the 
Orders of the Coinmis.sioner of Ijaboiir regaroinj 
Standing Orders. TJie creation of rival unions oi 
w'orkers is avoided by prescribing a single 
Association each for industrial undertakings 
employing not less than 100 j>ersons and by con- 
ferring Statutory recognition on each Association 
immediately it is registered, Jiy the beginning 
of June 1944, 52 unions with a total membership 
of 31,200 workers In 74 industrial undertakings 
covered by the Act were registered in order 
that war production mlglit not be interfered with 
as a result of disputes between masters and men. 
Under the guidance of the Asst. Commissioners 
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of Labour, tlie Labour Uiiious formed and regis- 
tered under tlie Mysore Labour Act are reported 
to be direc-ting their activities wisely for the 
promotion of labour welfare and the establish- 
nieiit of happy relationships with the nianugc- 
inents concerned. The Ooverninent of Mysore 
has framed Hides for the compulsory arbitration 
of all industrial disputes in concerns engaged on 
\i'ar work. 

Tlic <iov(‘/nm(rnt, of Mysore lias reciMdly 
appointed a ( cmmiittee consisting of rejiresenta- 
tives of (Muployers and employees with a retin'd 
.hidgc of the Iliirh Court as Chairman for 
reviewing the labour law’s in the Stat<‘. The 
terms of reference to the Committee incliKle 
introduction of legislation for (‘mployment 
of children in factories and an insurance scheme 
against uneiuiiloyment of industrial workers. 
I’he Covernment. of Mysore have also sanctioned 
the establishnu'nt of an Kmployment Kxchangc 
as an adjunct to th(' Ijabour Ifepartment to deal 
with the ])lae('ment of unemployed industrial 
workers. 

Mysore has been accorded one seat on the 
Plenjiry Sessions of the Tripartite Labour con- 
fiTcnce and also on the Standing Labour t om- 
mittee for the year 1944-45 during wdiicdi the 
Labour (.kumiiissiomir, Mysore refireseiits, ou 
the system of rotation, the States of Hyderabad, 
'rravaneorc and Mysore. 

L inform Work Service Hides jiroviding for 
annual leave witli pay, provident funds, gratuity 
or bonus to those not entitled to the benefits of a 
provident fund have been framed for all Govern- 
ment industrial establishments in the State. 
These are being lilieralised and added to from 
time to time. Generous rates of dearness 
allowauees fluctuating with changes in I, he cost 
of living have been sanctioned. These benetits 
have been extendeil to State-aided undertakings 
and several private employers have fallen into 
line. Two li.ibour Welfare C'eutres modelled 
on the lines of those run by the Government of 
Bombay and the United Proviuees in Ikmdiay 
and Cawnpoie have been started in Tlanga- 
lore (hty, A Labour Welfare Board con- 
sisting of representatives of employers, 
unions of workers and local bodies en- 
triistfid in labour welfare with the Commissioner 
of Labour in Mysore as C’hairman tras constituted 
in December 1942 with a wide range of functions 
covering all matters relating to labour welfare, 
labour legislation, collection of statistics and 
dissemination of labour intelligence. The per- 
sonnel of the staff of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore’s Government dealing with matters 
connected with labour is as follows ; — 

Commif^sioner of Labour and Chief Tnsperfor of 
Factories: B. G.' A. MUPALIAR, B.Sc. (Tetii.), 
Manchester, A.M.I.Mech.K. 

A$sisfant Commuaioners of Labour : M. Mal 
I.ESHAYYA, M.A., LL.B, (Bangalore Divn.) ; 
V. SUNPARAM Mupauak (Kolar District) ; and 

G. N, Puttanna, B.A. (Mysore Divn.). 

Chief Conciliator ani lirgutrar of Assoria- 
fions : M. Navanektuam Naipu, fi a., B.L. 

Chairtnan, Court of Arbitration : Kajadharma- 
prasakta T. Sinharavelp Mujiauar, B.A., 

H. L., Retired Judge, High Court and Vice- 1 
Chancellor, University of Mysore. 


HYDERABAD. 

On the 1st Aiuil 1914, tlicrc wei»MU)8 iiulustTial 
concerns subject to the Myilerahad Factories 
Act employing ’295 oiicratives of whom 
;17,<)27 were men. 1-2.255 were women and 
1,412 were iiiildren. In additiou to I be Fac- 
torie.s Act wiiich cml todies provisions for the 
heallli and safety of lafiourers, tJicje is a Miiu’s 
Act n.‘i2()F.), a lioiler and Machbiery Act. 
The llydinabad liabonr Ck)m])ensation Act 
(1249F i, and a iMatemity Benefit Act. Hei;ent 
iegislation includes a Payment of Wages 
Regulation, an Fbuployiueut of Children Ri’gula- 
tions, a 'J'rade Di.spuG s OrdcT for the appoint- 
ment of an industrial (’oiirf. and (/oiu ilia! ion 
Boards and a Trade Unions .Act Debt Concilia- 
tion, Land .Mortgage aiul Money-Lenders Regula- 
tions iiave lieen framed for tlie protection of 
agriculturists and agricultural labour. Honrs of 
work in the majority of ibo factories do not 
exceeil 54 or 90 per week and in (.iovernment 
concerns arc limited to 7 to s ]ht day. Strikes 
and lockouts have lieen made illegal unless 21 
days’ notice has been given. 

H. F. II. 'fhe Nizam's (iovernment have 
aiipointed a Committee witli Mr. Justice H. C. 
Naik as Chairman with the same terms of 
reb'rcnce and ohjeids as the Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee i] pointed by the Goveriimeiit 
of Jndia to make impiiries into Measures of 
Social Senility, in the new '-( heme of reform.s 
w'hieh has been drawn up, the (iovernment 
has re.served two setits for Jaboiir repre- 
sentatives in tlie, T.e'.n.slativc ('ouncil and 
has decided to form a Board for safeguard- 
ing the interests of the labouring classes. A 
departmental Employment Bureau has been 
created for solving the problem of unemploy- 
ment. A Statistics Act, mindi wider in scope 
than the Industrial Stati.stics Act of British 
India has also tieen enacted. The Department 
of StatLtics (Director: Mazhar Husain) has 
instituted {piinqiicnnial inquiries into w’agcs and 
conditions of employment of agricultural and 
iridu.sirial labourers since the year 1929 and the 
first printed Reiioit on the Labour (''ensus was 
Xuiblished in 1935. The Second Report on 
Labour Wages Census (Rural and Urban) 1940 
has also been pul»Iished. A .soheme for Inquiries 
into Family Budgets and the compilation of 
Cost of Living Jndexes in .several indu.'-trial 
centres of the Dominions, Hyderabad City 
(inoliiding Secunderabad), Warangal, Naizama- 
bad, Nander, Aurangabad and Gulbarga is in 
progress of completion. A collection of Statis- 
tics Act w’as adopted early in the year 1945. 
This is the most advanced piece of legislation 
of its kind yet adopted in India and is much 
wider in scope than the Industrial Statistics 
Art, 1942. It is expected that cost of living 
indexes for all these eeutres will he worked out 
by the end of the year ’'945. The personnel of 
the staff of H. E. H. The Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
Government dealing w-ith matteis connected 
with labour is as follows 

Minister in rhnrqe oj Labour : Nawar Zaheer 
YarJung. 

Secretary for Labour. Yousi^F ALT. 

ConiniLssioner of Labour : Yacnn*. 

Ijubour Officer : M. A. Mirza. 

Labour Welfare Inspectors : NlZAiMUiUHN 
Ahmko ; B. N. Waohray ; and Miss AppaIA' 

SWAAIY. 
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BARODA. 

The total luuuber of repiRteretl faeloiies iu the 
Hnroda State on the 31st .Inly, 1944 was 170 
of whieli 80 were jaaeniiial and 00 seasonal. 
The total nninher of persons employed in all 
factories emjdoyinp more than 20 iKTsons was 
41,771. Barorla was one of the ftr.st states ini 
India to enatit a .Mines j\et. The llaroda Mines 
Act, 1908 contains provisions in repard to health ' 
and safety of workmen employed in the Mines. 
As far as otljer Labour Law^s are (‘oneerned the 
(lovernment of H.H. The Maharaja (Jaikwar of | 
Haroda has ado])ted, with (‘.ertain change.s to 
suit local (‘ondltions. tlie Jpdian Factories Act, 
1934 ; the Workmen’s ( ’ornponsation .\et, 1923: 
the Trade Disyjutes Art, 192!> ; the Trade I'nious 
Act, 1920; the Payment of Wages Act, 1930; 
and the Bombay Maternity Benetit Act, 1929. 
Cnder the Baroda Factories Act, the maximum 
permissible weekly hours of work are 00 for 
perennial factories and 00 for seasonal factories 
as against 54 and 00 rcspe<‘tively in the Indian 
Act. The Baroda Act makes no provision for 
weekly holidays hut it pro\idos for at least 52 
holidays in a year and a mininmm of four 
holidays in a montli is obligatory. Sections 78 
and 79 of the Indian Act have been omitted. ' 
The Workmen's Coin])ensation Act and the 
Jlnles framed thereunder have been adopted in 
into. In the Baroda Maternity Benefits Act, 
the benefit is to be at the rate of six annas a day 
as against 8 annas a day as in the Boml»ay Act. 
Sections 0(3) and 18A (relating to the appoint- 
ment of ConcHiiit ors) ha^ e been omitted from the 
application of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929. 
The Baroda Trade Ihuons Act has important 
variations from the Britisli India Act on which 
it lias been modelled; (1) Ao Associations or 
Dnions of (lovernment Servants, wiiatcver he 
t heir objects, arc ]iermitted : (2) the forming, l)y 
Unions, of polith-al funds is not recognised ; (3) 
the proportion of persons connected with an 
indu.stry which is covered by a Union to outsider.^ 
on its executive iias been fixed at fifif and 33J per 
cent, respectively: and (4) Section 30 of the 
British Indian Act ha.s been omitted. Under 
the Baroda Payment of Wages Act, all w'ages 
have to he paid before the expiry of the tenth 
day following the period for which they full due. 
In the appiicatio)! of iinle 81 A of the Defence 
of liidia Kiiles, the period of notice required for 
the declaration of a strike or a lock-out is six 
weeks. 

A Labour Officer who.se main dnty was to 
endeavour to bring about settlements in labour 
disputes was appointed in the year 1938. In 
addition to conciliation work he is entrusted, as 
S{»eclal Registrar of Co-operative Societies for 
Workers, with the work of organising co-oi)era- 
live Societies and other welfare Scliemcs with 
the help of employer.s. In the year 1943, the 
Government of Baroda State instituted an 
inquiry into the general financial condition of 
the cotton mill.s in the State and the conditions 
of labour employed in them with special reference 
to recruitment, wages, hours of work, labour 
welfare and efficiency. 

With a view that the increased earnings 
accruing to industrial workers in the State as a 
result of war conditions might not be frittered 
away In <lrink, etc., the Baroda Government 
decided to start (V>-oi>erative Thrift Societies 
for the workers. The Government have guaran- 
teed the security of all deposits made in such 


Societies. By the end of February, 1945. 
twenty such Societies with a membership of 
24,301 workers liad been established in the 
State, 'rhe, total amount of savings as at the 
same date amounted to lls. 20,19,962. The 
personnel of the Government of Baroda dealing 
with admini.strative naitler.s connected w'itii 
Labour i.s as follows : 

Director of Lahour and /{(‘(jistrar of Trod-' 
Vniona: G. V. liii.\TT, M.A. cLondon). 

Labour Officer, Tmpector of Factories under the 
Payment of Wages Act and Special Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies for Lahour : B. 8. 
Desai, B.Aq. 

J nspector of Pactones : D. B. Autk. 

INDORE. 

j In October 1943, Indons was the fifth largest 
I centre of the cotton textile industry in India with 
seven mills having 213,446 spindles and 6,301 
[looms. The total number of factories on tlje 
register on Ist October 1044 was 485 of which 
322 were perennial and 163 seasonal. These 
gave employment to 30,297 workers in all of 
whom 20,377 were enqdoyed in cotton mills. 
Labour legislation in Indore is almost parallel 
to that in British India and includes Factories, 
Workmen’s ('ompensution. 'Trade Disputes, Pay- 
ment of Wages, Trad(> Unions’ and Maternity 
Benefit Acts. The Indore Trade Disputes Act 
provides for the !ii)pointment of Courts of 
Inquiry and Boards of CoiKUliation to deal with 
disputes and also for a Lahour Gfficcr to secure 
the maintenance of hartiionioiis relations between 
the workers and tlieir employers. Standardisa 
tion of wages have ])ccn secured in cotton textifi' 
mills and labour has been decasualised by the 
introduction of the Radii Control System on the 
lines adopted by the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay. Safety Committees to i)revent aoci- 
dents in fa<torie8 have also been established. 
Mumtazim-I-Khas BAHApm Capt. H. (\ 
Dhanda, B.A. (Oxon.), liarristcr-at-Law, Com 
mercc iMeml)er, ilolkar State, is the Minister in 
charge of Labour; lUl llATAN V. N. SHBRLh 
KAK, L.M.K.A.M. 'Tecli. I. is Kegistrar of Trad^ 
Unions and In.spector t.'f Factories and R. S. 
I'ATE, li.A., LIj.B. is flic Government Labour 
Officer. 

* COCHIN. 

! Unlike Mysore, Baroda and Indore, the large 
industrial jiopulation of Cochin State is organised 
on a cottage basis. The number of concerns on 
the Factory Kegister at tlie end of the Iasi, 
official year (I8th August 1944) was 103 emplo> 
ling 12,806 persons. Today Cochin State has all 
the labour laws wLicb have been enacted in 
Indore with a Dock liubourers’ Act in addition 
Recent additions include an Employment of 
Cbildren Act and tbe Employee's Liability Act 
'The administration of labour matters is generally 
in the hands of the Director of Industries and 
Commerce who is also the Labour Commissioner, 
the Registrar of Trade Unions and Conciliator, 
under the Trade Disputes Act (V. K. Aohuta 
Mknon, M.A., ILCom.). The Factorit^s Act and 
the Workmen's Compensation Act are, however 
under the immediate administrative control 
of the fTiief Engineer, Public Works Depart- 
me,nt and the District Magistrate of the 8tut< 
respectively. 
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CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal air services in 
India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir George) 
Lloyd during his Governorship of Bombay (1918- 
23). The first air service was organised by the 
Government of India between Karachi and 
Bombay and was operated by the Royal Air 
For ( f. It was purely a G overnment venture and 
was estalilished as a temporary and experi- 
mental measure during the fair-weather season 
of 1920, with the object of testing the 
extent to which an airmail service was likely 
to be used by the public. It was closed down as 
sufRcient data as to running expenses had been 
collected and its continuance as a purely commer- 
cial concern was not advocated.' 

The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without a 
Government subsidy and as India had no money 
available for sueh a purpose, a general develop- 
ment of air services in India must await more 
prosperous times. The» pressure of external 
couditions in favour of Indian aviation enterprise 
gradually increased. The inauguration of French 
and Dutch air services across India, as well as 
the institution of a regular weekly service between 
England and Karachi, and the general Increase 
of civil aviation in all parts of the world and of 
\ isits of flyers of different nations to India, 
simulated both Government and public opinion. 
India had become a party to the International 
Air Convention and under this she was under a 
moral obligation to i>rovide ground facilities for 
iiinuaft from other countries. 

The problem of internal air services was freshly 
taken up by the Government of India in the 
Department of Industries and Labour when Sir 
Bhupendranath Mitra was member of Govern- 
ment for that portfolio. 

Non-offlicial members of the Assembly, under 
tin; leadership of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
member, for some time strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in civil aviation. 
They foresaw that the development of civil 
ttviation in India was only a matter of time. 

The reflection of this foresight is mirrored . 
today in the organisation of the trunk air lines 
of India. The aerodromes and landing grounds 1 
on the main air routes are controlled iiy 
Indian Aerodrome Oflicers who are responsible 
for their safe operation, while the flying 
personnel on the internal air routes is 90 per cent. 
Indian. On the engineering side Indians are now 
taking their places not only as Assistant but as 
Chief Ground Engineers to internal operating 
companies and are already finding their way 
to responsible positions as Aircraft Inspectors 
with the Directorate of Civil Aviation, 

Owing to war flying had to be confined to 
war work. But the war has saved India two 
■ - eneratlons of gradual progress, since numerous 
■aerodromes built for defence will b<* at hand, as 
•'>‘11 as pilots, ground personnel and navigational 


facilities, Including wireless and meteorology. 
The developments as a result of the war have 
provided, in addition to routes traversed before 
the war, dally servicejs from Peshawar to Madras 
via Lahore, Delhi, Nagpur and Hyderabad, and 
from Bombay to Caleutta, Bangaloro and Delhi, 
from Madras to Calcutta, and from Delhi lo 
Calcutta. 

Development of Indian Air Service*. — Hit 

Bhupendranath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question oi assisted internal 
air services in India, An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was, on 30th 
December, 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and fro each 
week. This conveyance of nmils between New 
Delhi and Karachi was performed under a special 
arrangement, the chief point of which was that 
the service was conducted by the Government of 
India and that Britisli Airways chartered to 
tin m machines for the purpose. This meant, in 
effect, tliat the Western service of the Airways 
Compaiiv (ontinued to Delhi, but technically 
the service from Karachi eastwards belonged 
not to them but to the Goverument of India. 
Passengers as well as mails were carried. On the 
expiration of the period for which the contraci 
on these lines was arranged, the Government of 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
British Airways and adopted the alternative 
course of c».mtracting with the Delhi Filing Club 
to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mail. 
Passengers were also carried by this service. 
This, like the earlier special arrangement 
with British Airways, was obviously a transi- 
tional plan. It came into operation early 
in 1932. 1 1 filled the need of the moment pending 

the development of a permanent scheme. 
Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could critically 
develop the matter, he was succeeded in charge 
of the Departmental portfolio by Sir Josepli 
Bhore and the latter entered with enthusiasm 
into the problem. Its solution was largely 
assisted by a great deal of spade-work carried out 
by Col. Shehnerdine before he resigned his 
appointment as D.C.A. in order to take up the 
corresponding post in England. A scheme was 
worked out under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Bhore for the institution of a weekly air service 
between Karachi and Calcutta in connection 
with the weekly arrivals and dejiartiirett of air 
mails conveyed by British Airways Ltd., from 
and to England. If the Government of India 
had at this time taken no steps towards the 
organisation of a service of the kind, they w'ould 
have been unable to prevent British Airways 
or some other non-Indian concern from estab- 
lishing one and the authorities in India were 
determined that civil aviation within India 
should lie Indian in character, either through 
the development of private enterprise or 
through the institution of Government owned 
services. 

The acute financial stringency following 
on the world depression, necessitated the 
abandonment of the Government Karaclu- 
Calmtta service in Four Avro-10 aero- 
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])l«net had already been purchased for the service 
and they were sold, one of them being retained for 
the use of Their Excellencies the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Willingdon, who had newly arrived In 
India on the appointment of the Earl to be 
Viceroy. The machine continued in Their 
Excellencies’ service until 1984, when a new up- 
to-date aeroplane was purchased for their use 
and their old one was retained for the use of 
senior Government officials. 

Efforts to attain the desired result were revived 
successfully in 1933. Arrangements were made 
with the British Government and British Air- 
ways, Ltd., for the extension of the London- 
Earachi air service across India from Earachi to 
Singapore, as a link in the England -Australia air 
service, A private company called The Indian 
Trans- Continental Airwaj^, Ltd., was formed 
with a rupee capital and a majority of Indian 
Directors, in which British Airways, Ltd., held 
51% of the shares, Indian National Airways, 
Jitd. 25 per cent, and the Government of India 24 
per cent. This Company then operated jointly 
with British Airways a weekly service from 
Karachi to Singapore, where it connected with 
Qantas Empire Airways' weekly service from 
Singapore to Australia. 

Indian National Airways, Ltd. was established 
largely through the eflforts of Mr. R, E, Grant 
Govan, G.B.E., to participate as a shareholder 
in Indian Trans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop feeder and other internal air services in 
North India. They opened a bi-weekly service 
between Calcutta and Rangoon and a daily 
service between Dacca and Calcutta with 
prospects of extension to Assam. Under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India they also instituted a weekly service from 
Lahore to Karachi, to link with British Air- 
ways’ London- Karachi services. The Rangoon 
and Dacca services from Calcutta were abandoned 
In 1936, owing to lack of public support. 

Before all these developments, however, the 
first move had taken place in Western India. 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons Ltd., under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India, a feeder service was started in 1932 
between Karachi, Bombay and Madras, connect- 
ing at Karachi with the London-Karachi service. 
From the beginning of 1935, British. Airways 
London-Karachi service, and with it the Trans- 
india service to Calcutta and the feeder services, 
Karachi- Lahore and Karachi- Bond>;iy-Madras, 
were operated twice weekly. The second trans- 
India service was extended to Australia in 1936. 

Eamire Air Mail Scheme. — The initiative in 
this development was taken by His Majesty’s 
Government. In September 1936 an agreement 
was reached with the Government of India and 
the Government of India simultaneously nego- 
tiated with the Government of Ceylon for the 
extension of the Karachi-Madras service to 
Colombo. The new services were inaugurated on 
the 28th February 1938, with four services a week 
each way from London to Calcutta. The fre- 
quency of the two feeder air mail services in India, 
ei 2 ., Karachi-Madras-Colombo and Earaohi- 
I^ore was simultaneously increased to four, 
each service maintainiog connection with the 
easterly and westerly fiights of the main trunk 


service. The frequency was increased to five 
when the services in the Australian section were 
augmented at the end o{ July, 1938, and all 
first Class mails to Empire participating countries 
were conveyed by air. On the empire system of 
air services, Imperial Airways and its associated 
companies, including Indian Trans- Continental 
Airways, Ltd., flew a total distance of approx- 
imately 7,000,000 miles in 1938 as against 
4,300,000 in 1937 and the total load carried rose 
from 6,315,400 to 12,392,000 ton-mUes. In the 
early months of 1939, 550 tons of mail consisting 
of 50,000,000 letters were carried, each letter 
travelling on an average 4,750 miles. 


The Empire Air Mail scheme was suspended in 
September, 1939, on the outbreak of tlie War 
with Germany, but a restricted service was main- 
tained until June, 1940, when, on Italy's entry 
into the war, air mails to the United Kingdom 
w'ere totally suspended. In December 1940, the 
possibilities of introducing a direct air link 
between Britain and Durban w’ere investigated 
and a “ .short circuiting '* rout(^ w’as inspected by 
Major J. R. McCrindle, Deputy Director-General 
of the British Overseas Air Service to 

England was renewed in August 1945. 

India-England Airgraph Service.- -This 
new service was inaugurated on February 2, 
1942. The airgraphs w’cre photographed at 
Boml)ay on a miniature lllin measuring about 
half an incli square. The films were sent tliroiigli- 
out by air from India to the United Kingdom, 
where a photograph facsimile, measuring about 
five inches by four inches, of the original letter, 
was made from the film and delivered to tin- 
addres.see by the British Rost OHiee enclosed in a 
cover. Tlie rate of postage originally tix»'ii 
at fourteen annas was reduced to eight ninna-^ 
on March 2, 'I'he airgraph service was di> 
continued in .Inly 1945. 

Internal air services. — In 1937 Messrs. 
Tata Sons, Ltd., established a service between 
Bombay and Delhi, calling at Indore, Bhopal 
and Gwalior. This service operated twin 
weekly during the fair season. It w'as, howevt i, 
suspended in 1943. Besides this Tata Sou- 
have extendtal tlieir Bombay-Trivandnuu 
service to Trichinopoly where it connects with 
one of the four main services to ('olombo. Tlii 
.service is also operated seasonally during tlj- 
line weather months. Surcharged air mait, 
are carried on lioth services. 

The Air Services of India Ltd., Bom'-a 
inaugurated in November, 1937, an air 8crvi« t 
from Bombay to Bhavnagar, Rajkot, Jaumaeai 
and Porbandar in the Kathiawar States. Ih^ 
service w'as terminated in 1940, The twi‘ 
weekly Bombay /Poona/Kolhapur Line was 
terminated due to War in 194(J. 

The Indian National Airways run two seiM' - • 
viz., Dclhi-Lahore-Karachi and Karachl-Galcinta 
m'rt Lahore and Delhi, the former once a wet * 
the latter twice a w^eek, in each direction. 

The K. L. M. w^ere operating once a w**‘ l 
between Lydda (Palestine) and Sydney {Ac: 
tralla). They have now suspended their ser\ i< •' 
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across India in view of the international situation. 
After i.he entry of Italy Into the war, Lydia, in 
Palestine, became the westbound terminus of 
the service. 

During; tlie period of tlie war Messrs. Tata 
Sons Ltd. under the title of Tata Air Lines and 
Indian National Airways Ltd. entered into an 
agreement with the Government of India for the 
operation of various Internal air routes for the 
benefit of the War Department. The entire 
capacity on thase serviees, was placed at the dis- 
posal of the War Department who met the en- 
tire ('ost of operations from Defence estimates. 
Civilian traffic w’as carried only when space be- 
came available after meeting the demands of the 
military traffic. 

Aoronautical Taclmica] Institute. — Since 
1937 the Air Services of India, Limited, rnii tlicj 
Aeronautical Technical Institute at Jamnagar | 
which has provision for training a limited 
number of students as ground Engineers accord- 
ing to the course prescribed for * A ' and ‘ C ' 
licences and also for ‘ B ’ and ‘ 1) ’ licences issued 
by the Government of India. 

Indian Air Rac««. — The finit Indian Air-race 
was flown over a Delhi- Agra- Jhanai-Lucknow- 
Agra-Delhi course In February 1932, and was 
very successful. There was a similar race over 
approximately the same course in February 1933, 
whea the entries were good and included two 
competitors who specially came out from Eng- 
land for the contest and the event was again 
completely successful. 

The origin of these two races was the offer by 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy (the Earl of 
Willingdon) and the Countess of Willingdon, of 
a Challenge Trophy for such a race. 

There was no race in 1934. One was pro- 
grammed lor December 1934, to be flown from 
Calcutta to Bombay with a halt for one night at 
Cawnpore. Six months* notice was given and 
substantial cash prizes, in addition to the 
Viceroy’s Challenge Trophy, were offered, but 
only six entries were receiv^. The Aero CIub| 
Committee In their announcement to this 
effect said that in their opinion the pro- 
gramme was too ami)itious for the class of 
competitors who had liitherto entered, most 
of whom could not afford to fly to .thei 
start, race over 1,200 miles and then fly home 
again. They added, "Air racing, like every other 
form of racing, costs money and can only be 
encouraged by the patronage of wealthy sports- 
men and in India this has been the exception 
rather than the rule up to now," The only 
funds regularly available for the purpose are 
the interest on one lakh of rupees given by 
Sir V. Sassoon to form an Irwin Flying Fund 
for flying sport jirizes, Tlie fund is held by a 
Trust the members of which are the Director 
of Civjil Aviation and the Chairman of the Aero 
Club. 

The club held in February, 1936, a two-day j 
race from Madras, via Bombay to New Delhi, j 
Entries were received not only from different 1 
parts of India but from abroad. The race was ' 


ii great success. It was won by an Indian 
amateur competitor and was regarded as having 
contributed in an important degree to general 
air-mind edness in India. 

AIl»Uidia Air Rally. — Dn the 5th and 6th 
December 1938, an All-India Hally was held at 
Karachi on the occasion of opening of the newly 
constructed Air Port Building. His Excellency 
the Governor of Sind performed tlie opening 
ceremony and gave away tiie prizes to the 
winners. 

All flying clubs in India affiliated to the Aero 
Club of India and Burma participated. The 
Viceroy's Cup given for the best aggregate 
results obtained by one of the competing clubs 
was won by the Karachi Aero Club, The Sir 
Victor Sassoon Challenge Trophy given for the 
best all round progress during the year was 
awarded to the Karnchi Aero Club. 

International Flights. — In 1938 there were 
21 international flights to, from or across India 
by non-Indian Aircraft and one flight to India 
by an Indian Aircraft. 

Two Royal Air Force aeroplanes succeeded 
in flying non-stop from Ismailia (Egypt) to 
Darwin (Australia), a distance of 7,126 miles, 
which was flown in just over 48 hours at an 
average speed of 149 miles per hour. A third 
machine landed owing to lack of fuel only a few 
hundred miles short of its destination. Tliesc 
flights were aided by the aeronautical wireless 
and meteorological services in India. 

A non-stop lliglit in an Arado light aeroplane 
from Benghazi (Tripoli) to Gaya was made 
at the beginning of January 1939 by the German 
pilots. Lieutenants Pulkowskl and Jennet. The 
distance covered was approximately 4,()00 mile.s 
and the fe.at was claimed to be a record for light 
aeroplanes. lAeuteuant Pulkowski unfortunate 
ly met his death in an accident to the aeroplane at 
Madras. 

Two French military aeroplanes crossed India 
in January, 1939, on their way to Indo-Chinii. 

ReconI flights were made in March, 1938, by 
Flying Officer A. E. Clouston and Mr. V. Ricketts 
from England to New Zealand and back , and in 
.April 1938 l>y Mr. IT. l’\ Broadbent from Austra- 
lia to England. 

Flying by Private Owners. — While no 
flights by Indian private owners were note 
worthy^ from a record-breaking x>oint of view, 
three of tiiem deserve mention. A >private 
owner in a two-seater Hornet Motli flew with a 
passenger from Calcutta to Batavia and back. 
Inclusive of two days’ sight-seeing in Batavia 
and a day’s halt at Singapore, only 14 days 
were spent on the round journey. The sam* 
return trip by l»oat takes about one montli. 

The second flight was from Lahore to Srinagar 
and back. The pilot claimed to be the first 
private owner to take a single engined aeroplane 
Into Kashmir. In order to get above the cloud.s 
over the Pir Fanjal Range he found it necessary 
to fly as high as 19,000 feet. 
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A third private owner flew liis two-seater 
Miles Hawk on a business ffip from North Bihar 
to Rangoon and back. His flying time to Ran- 
u;oon was hours as against 4 days by train 
rind boat. B e stjvted that his actual expenses ! 
in fuel worked out to Us. 130 for tlie double! 
journey. As he and his passenger shared the j 
':txpen8e8 it cost them its, 65 each as against a ; 
Hire by train arwl boat of Its. 450. 

The numlH^r of registered privately-owned 
aircraft on the Slat December, 1911, was 36, as 
;igainst 4S on tlio siiiue date in the previous year. 
Some privately owned aircraft wire purehasiMl 
and requisitioned by Air Forces. Ofibise 3(», 
all except 1.5 were of British design and inanu- 
lacture ; 13 were owned by Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs. 

Night lightiDg Equipmmt. — Tiie lighting 
installations are continultig to give excellent 
service and to be used with increasing frequency. 
At Karachi for example, the number of arrivals 
and departures between sunset and sunrise on 
regular air services increased from 163 in 1937 
to 743 in 1938. Revenue from the extra fees 
cliarged for night landings at all lighted aero- 
dromes amounted to Rs. 3,581 in 1938 us against 
Rs. 3,041 in 1937^ The value of the free facilities 
given to air mail contractors in respect of such 
fees was Rs. 4,663 and Rs. 2,043 respectively. 
I’lie Electrical and Meclianical staff which is 
responsible for operation and maintenance is 
being recruited up to full strength and the entire 
work of maintaining ground lighting installations 
is undertakeu departraentally. With the excep- 
tion of temporary breakdowns of new beacons 
installed at Larkhaua and Nawabshah on 
tiic Karachi Lahore routii, there liave Ikmui 
no instances of failure of lighting eipiipment. 

Several improvements have been made to 
lighting systems. At Dum Dum and Allahabad 
floofl -lights have been rcsited to conform with 
other improvements eftected to the aerodrome 
approaches. At Delhi, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Bombay and Hyderabad (Sind) the substitution 
of red for orange boundary lights on sections 
of the* aerodrome boundary which arc un- 
favourable for tuke-off and landing has been 
rompleted. 

Arrangements have been made with the Chief 
Inspector of Lighthouses for trials to be made 
at Karachi to determine the elTectiveness of the 
Manora marine llglit as an air beacon. Karachi 
Airport is already provided wdth a location 
beacon of Neon type which affords guidance to 
pilots within a range of 26 miles, when they may 
be flying at a height above the beam of tlie 
Maiiora light. 

f>n the Karachi- Jucobabad route, the ground 
lighting Installations at Jacobabad and Pad 
Idan have been completed and the airway 
iieacons at Nawabshali and Tjarkhaua are operat- 
ing regularly. Indian National Airways have 
found these beacons very useful during the 
short days of the cold weather season when 

arly departures and late arrivals at Karachi 
have necessitated a certain amount of night 
hying. Lighting equipment on the Karachi- 
Loinbay route has been completed. 
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Aerodrome and route traffic control.— 

'I’he efficiency of the system of aerodrome and 
route traffic control has in the past been handi- 
cupi)ed by the shortage of aerodrome staff, the 
lack of training of recently recruited sLall and 
the incoinjdetc state of the communication 
system. 

Oil the 'J'raiis-liulia route the ground services 
are now staffed to provide a 24-hour watch when 
required, whilst Itie developments which have 
taken place in wireless and meteorological 
facilities and the progressive improvement in 
methods have raised the efficiency of the orga- 
nisation very considerably. The training school 
at Karachi is now actively at work and the 
staff side of the now aerodrome organisation 
is now in a position to obtain the specialised 
technical knowledge as well as the practical 
experience which the duties require. 

Trant^lndia Seaplane Route Organisation.- - 

An inspection of the organisation of the sea- 
plane route from England to Singapore to assist 
in reaching a decision on all outstanding prob- 
lems was carried out early in 1939 by Lt.-Com- 
mander A. J. Tillard of the Air Ministry. 

It %vu8 decided after consideration of all the 
data and experience collected in the past years 
that there is no suitable alternative to Raj 
Samand. 

The lighting of the Calcutta seaplane port for 
night operation has been completed. Schemes 
for night lighting at Allahabad, Gwalior and Raj 
Samand have been drawn up. Hitherto light- 
ing facilities liad been provided only at Karachi 
seaplane port. 

Duriug fhe cold weather months, December 
to Feliruary, some dilficiilty was cxiierienced in 
comn'ction with early deiiarturcs and Iat.(' 
arrivals of flying boats at (’aliuitta owing I 0 the 
prevalence of morning and e.Mining fog on the 
river. Arrangements were therefore made with 
the Director-( General of Observatories to station 
a current weather observer at Bally Reach 1(» 
give immediate warning of fog formation. 'I’liis 
pTiicaution jiroved effective in ketiping iiilots 
informed of the po.ssihility of dangerous condi- 
tions developing. 

The ]>rol>leni still remains of finding an alter- 
native alighting jiluce so much less subject tii 
influence of fog conditions t hat it can he relied 
upon to serve as an emcrgeiuy l»ase al times 
when Bally Reach is fog-bound. Fnrtlu't action 
in this direction w’ill be taken in conjunction 
with the Air Mini.stry. At tlie reipiest of the 
Air Ministry investigations have bi'en made 
witli regard to thi^ .selection of a ])crinariont 
shore site at Bally Reach. 

Wireless Services. -Tlie aeronautical wiie- 
lesa service now comprises elc'vcn stations, name- 
ly : — Ahmcdabad, Allahabad, Bombay, t'alcutta, 
(jhittagoiig, Delhi, t;a>a. Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Jodhpur, Karachi and Madras. In addition, 
there are three stations at Gwalior, Raj Saman 
and Jiwani which at present arc operated by 
British Aii’ways, Ltd., on belialf of the Air 
Ministry. 
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The installation of now wireless equipment is 
still in progress both on the Trans-India route 
and the South India route and the process oi 
improvement will be carried several stei>a fur- 
ther by the programme of new works sanctioned. 
When It is completed it is expected that , the 
full develoitment of the present w’ireless pro- 
gramme \vill be reached and a siithcient number 
of operators will liave been trained to provide 
the full hours of watc.lt demanded. A gt-hour 
ser vitro is now being given at I). F, stations 
on the Trans-India route, hut for the prc.sent. 
except at Karachi, the short and ittediiim wave 
installations at the aerodromes w ill not usually 
be manned for more titan 18 hours dally. 

On the South India route the aeronautical 
wireless service Ittdwecu Karaclii and Bombay, 
on the staiidaril aviation wave length of DUO 
metres, is regularly used by Tata’s aircraft. To 
relieve congestion Jit Karachi it is intended to 
adopt a wave leiigtli of 850 metres for the South 
India route as soon as a second medium wave 
transmitter and receiver have been installed 
there. 

SoutJi of Bomhay a wireless .Huvice lor avia- 
tion is at present operated on tlie shii>ping wave 
length of 000 metres of Madras and i'olombo 
I>cndiTig the (completion of aeronautical stations 
at these places. Tata’s aircraft operating on 
this section of the route arc not at present 
e(piipi)ed with wirele.^s and the truftic consists 
of point-to-point messages. 

In August lu;jD, Tata Air Lines erected tlieir 
own wireles.s station at Bhuj aerodrome. This 
station gives advance information regarding 
weather conditions for the Bhuj-Karuchi and 
Bhuj-Ahinedabad sections and also intimates 
the pilot in advance tlie condition of the Bhuj 
landing ground during the monsoon. 

Wireless communication facilities are also 
given from this station to Britisli Airway’s 
' Hying boats wdien operating on the Karachi 
Jai Kaj Samaud route. 

Meteorological Services.— -Further improve- 
ments were effected by the India Meteoro- 
logical Department in tlie Meteorological arrange- 
ments for aviation. Kew' double-flight pilot 
balloon observatories w'ere estaldished at Kaj 
Samand and Gw'alior to meet the requirements 
of the flying boat service. The pilot balloon 
and current wcathei# ot)servalory at Gwadur 
was transferred to Jiwani : tlie pilot balloon and 
current weather observatories at Allahabad 
and Alipore (Calcutta) were moved to the 
aerodromes ; and a temporary observer was 
posted at the seaplane base at (''alcutta for the 
Issue of special reports, particularly regarding 
visibility for the benefit of the flying boat service. 
On the Karachi- Colombo route, the observatories 
at Bhuj, Nalegaon and Hyderabad (Begumpet) 
began taking regular afternoon pilot balloon 
observations and arrangements were made for 
an additional pilot balloon ascent at Ahmedabad 
in the early morning. The observatory at 
Bangalore also commcn<3ed an additional daily 
pilot balloon observation in tbe afternoon. 

A new aviation section has been set up at the 
Upper Air Oij&oe, Agra, which will be later trana- 


f(;rred with the nppen^^/Mr Office to Delhi. This 
aviation section will be res]ions!ble for the orga- 
nisation of the meteorological sendee on air 
routes, and, w'hen transferred to Delhi, will 
maintain liaison witl» the Civil Aviation Depart- 
ment. 

The inlernatioual codes have been adopted 
for all current u'entber rei)orts, including re- 
ports of dangerous i)l)enonu‘na and improve- 
ment thereof. Kew editions of the pamphlet 
on meteorological organisation for airmen and 
of the Aviation Weatiier Codes (T’oeket Card) 
W(‘rc! issued. 

Dn the Trans-India air routt^, the routine 
arrangements for the issue of forecasts. upp('r 
wind and current W’eather reports by W/T to all 
main aerodromes and to aircraft in tligbt were 
continued. Airmen are able to refcir to the 
latest report oTi Weather Kotie(' Boards at. 
aero(iromes or to get reports by W/'J’ whih^ 
in the air at routine times and at otiier times 
on requisition. On otlier rouB*s weather re- 
ports are i^repared iiy tlie Meteorological Office 
to suit the time-table and needs of the air 
services. 

Arrangements have been made for the routine 
distribution of jiilot balloon and eurieut w'eather 
reports along the Karachi-Coloinbo route and 
the system is working satisfactorily. 

Legislation, Rules, etc. — I'he liuiian Air- 
craft A(5t, 1D34, w'as further ameiuhul hy the 
Indian Aircraft (Aniendincnl) Act. 10.‘{8. The 
latter empowers the Central Government to 
take measures for the sanitary control of air 
navigation in emergencies. 

The Indian IMiblie Ihailtli (Aircraft) Bulcs 
are i)ased on the International Sanitary Con- 
vention f{jr Air Navigation, with iinniili cations 
to .'^nit conditions In India, 

International Commission lor Air Navigation 

- India was represented at the 20th Session 
of the International Commission for Air Naviga- 
tion held at The Hague during May and June 
1938, by Mr. ,1. A. Shillidy, o.s.i., I.O.B. (retd.). 

Aeronautiaal Maps.— The preparation of a 
series of aeronauticial maps for India on the 
sc4de of 1/1,000,000 has been undertaken by 
the Survey of India. Hitherto, there have 
been two series of general maps on this se^lc. 
namely the " Carte Internationale ” series and 
the “ India and Adjacent Countries ” scries. In 
order to facilitate the work of keeping the maps 
up-to-date, it has been decided to eoncenj-rate 
in future on one series only. The “ Carte Inter- 
nationale ” has been selected and this will be 
the basis of the new aeronautical maps. As an 
essential first step the map sheets are being <5om- 
pletely revised and reprinted in turn. As each 
sheet is completed a special edition will be pre- 
pared on which w'Ul be suri)rinted air informa- 
tion conforming so far as possible with the re- 
commendations for the International Local 
Aeronautical Maj) of Annexe F of the Interna- 
tional Convention. 

The Aeronautical information comprises de- 
tails of aerodromes and landing grounds, wire- 
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less and meteorological facilities, obstructions 
to air navigation sindi as high factory chimneys 
and power lines, air and marine lights, prohibited 
areas, etc, 

A total of 23 accidents occurred in the calcji- 
dar year 1941, 21 of which w’crc Hying accidents 
and 2 ground acc'idents. The corresiionding 
totals for 1039 and 1040 were 27 (26 flying aeci- 
dents) and 17 (10 fl.ving a<-ci(lents) res'peetivoly. 

The total hours flown in 1041 by Indian 
commercial aircraft amounted to 32,928 hours, 
equivalent to 3L,55,457 miles. Of thi.s, 10.510 
liours were flown in regular air t ransport with 
only one accident. 

Aircraft Manufacture. — Tlie demand for 
aircraft caused by the war led to the exploration 
r)f possibilities of aircraft manufacture in India 
and two Indian industrial concerns evinced 
interest in the project. The matter was taken 
up seriously by Mr, Walchand Hirachand, As 
a result. The Hindustan Ahcraft Company 
with a capital of Its. 40 lakhs was floated in 
Ooceniber, 1940. The Coiiijjany decided to 
establish a factory in Bangalore. Tlie choice 
of Bangalore was prompted by the availability 
of cheap electricity and high grade steel from 
the Bhadravathi Iron and Steel Works. Sub- 
sequently, the issued share capital of Rs. 40 
lakhs, of whicli one half wa.s sub.scribed by the 
Mysore Government, was raised to Rs. 75 lakhs 
and instead of only two parties, the Mysore 
Government and Mr. VS'alchand Hirachand. 
Government of India also subscribed to the 
t^jmpany’s capital. Latterly, however, the 
Crovernment of India took over the (’oini>anv 
for the duration of the War. 

India’.s first plane came out for test flight in 
July, 1041. The aircraft assembled in India 
was tlie Harlow, an up-to-date type of aircraft 


having the same characteristics as modern 
lighters and liombors. It was a low-wing 
single-engined monoplane with constant speeil 
projicller, flaps and retractalile undercarriage. 

Parachute Manufacture.- -The possibility 
of making complete parachutes in India was 
investigated at the instance of the Supply 
Department, Government of India. The 
partment asked the t’ontrollers of Supplies 
in the provinces to investigate the availability 
of materials and facilities for their manufacture. 
The findings being favourable, a siteclal factory 
for the fabrication of i>aracbutes was put iijj 
about the middle of 1042. It is already in full 
production. * ,, 

India’s filature silk reeling capacity in two 
provinces - Madras incliuliug Mysore and Bengal 
— is also being multiplied by a Rs. 18,50,000- 
st^heme at the cost of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to effect a change-over from^iaud-reeling 
to machine-reeling metbod.s. Jri Madras the 
scheme will be primarily Government- worked 
and <;ontroHe(i. In Mysore, whejc it is in large 
part a village industry, the. scheme will V)e 
]>artly State-controlled and partly in the liands 
of private enterprise, while in Bengal private 
parties will be helped l)y loans. The installation 
of a 'J’est Hoiisc and a silk conditioning house 
are part of the sclienie for increased production 
in future j^ears. 

The biggest order yet for silk yarn for 
para(‘hut.e cloth was siic.cc.ssfully negotiated, as 
also orders for other eoni])ouent.s, such as tape 
and light and heavy t hreads. Several thousands 
of parachutes are involved and the recent 
orders for components i>laced with the trade 
In India wUl meet requirements for the full 
1942-43 programme. 
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A. Trans'Continental Air lloutes Across 
India . — Air services operating from Europe 
to and across India to the East were as follows: — 

(1) British Airways and Indian Trans- 
continental Airways Limited. 

Until September, 1939, the two companies 
abovementioned operated five services each 
way per W'cek between India and England. Of 
these, thrc'e services were oi)erated by British 
Airways Limited -with ‘C5’ Class Flying Boats 
between Southampton and Sydney. Tiie other 
two were operated jointly by British Air- 
ways and Indian Trans- Continental Airways 
blinited between England and Calcutta. The 
England- Australia air service was susi»endcd in 
June, 1940, on Italy’s entry into the war, but a 
weekly service was e.stablished between South 
Africa and Australia efa Egypt. A (iovernment 
communique from Slinla. issued on July 11, 1940, 
announced that arrangements had lK^cn made 
for the transmission of mails by air to the United 
Kingdom and European c.ountries with which 
communication was still maintained, by tlie 
Sydney-Durban service up to Durl^an and by 
sea the rest of the way. 

(2) K.L.M. and Air France. 

K.L.M. (Dutch) operated a regular servict; 
thrice per week from Amsterdam to Bandoeng, 
and Air France once weekly from Baris to Hanoi. 
Both the services operated to a 2A <lay schedule 
from EuroTie to Karachi and their route across 
India W'as from Karachi via Jodhpur and Allaha- 
bad to (’alcutta. K.L.M. operated a weekly 
service between Lydda (Palestine) and Sydney 
(Australia). Both these ser\iccs have now Ijeen 
suspended. 

B. Indian Air /S'ertu'cfs .'-—There are three 
companies operating scheduled air lines in India. 
They are : — 

(1) Tata Air Lines, Jiombay, commenced 
operating a weekly air mail service between 
Karachi and Madras in 1032, eounccting at 
Karachi with British Ajrways’ service, i'he 
.service was duplicated from January 1035. 

With the introduction of the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme the service was extended to Colombo 
and increased in frequency to four times per 
week. The frequency was further increased to 
five times per week from the end of J iily 1938, 
:iud later reduced to four. The routo is 
from Karachi via Bliuj, Ahmedabad, Bom- 
bay, Hyderabad, Madras and Trichinoi)oly 
to Colombo. In 1935, Tata Sons established 
a weekly service to Trivandrum from Bombay 
via Goa and Cannanore connecting at Bombay 
with one of the Karachi-Madras services. 
This service has since been extended from 
Trivandrum to Trichinopoly connecting there 
with one of the Karachl-Colombo services. 
From November 1937, the Company began a 
bi-weekly service from Bombay ma Indore. 
Bhopal and Gwalior to Delhi. Tlie Bombay- 
Trivandrum-Trichinopoly and the Bombay- 
Ib lhi services which iiswl to be ojicrated only 
liming the fair season have, liowever, been 
''U.'^ pended for the duration. ;Bas.senger.s, freight 
I'litl mails are carried on all these services. 

(2) Indian National Airways lAmiied, New 
Delhi . — This company began operations in 
I December 1934 ami operated the following 
services: — Delhi-Lahore- Karachi, every Tues- 
day; Karachi- Calcutta, via Lahore and Delhi, 
Sundays and Mondays ; Calcutta-Karachi, 
An Delhi and Lahore, Thursdays and Fridays. 
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The aervietj.s between Karachi, l>ahorc and 
Delhi w'crc. liowev(u-, discontinued in January 
1942. 

They are the principal agents in India for the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation and 
Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd., and 
maintain a lleet of large and small aircraft for 
charters. 

(3) Air Services of India^ Limited^ Bombay . — 
This company was formed during 1936 and 
opened a regular service from Bombay to the 
Kathiawar Slates in November 1937. It was 
further exten«ied to Ciitch in January 1940. 
This extension was inaugurated l>y Shreemani 
Maharajkumar Vijayrajji Saheb of Cutch. TIk* 
service has now been suspended. 

(4) Nizam's Airways iimugurated a i»cr- 
manent air service betw'ecn Hyderabad, Banga- 
lore an<l Madras in 1940. The first aeroplane 
(lew on tliis route on April 9. 

(5) Amreli Air .Service began operation in 
April 1940 and runs a bi-weekly service l)Ctwa?en 
Baroda and Amreli. 

Calcutta-Chungking Air Service. 

On January 18, 1941, the China National 
Airways Corporation sent a machine on the first 
trial trip to India. All tiie negotiations now 
being complete, tiie Corporation has established 
SL regular service 1x4 ween Calcutta and Chung- 
king. At the present time the Corporation runs 
three inward and three outward services each 
week. ^ 

Bombay-Calcutta Air Service. 

A preliminary survey of the Boinbay-Calcuttu 
air route was first, undertaken by Sir Frederick 
Tymms. Director of Civil Aviation, India, in 
April 1940. The survey W'as completed by 
October. About tlie same time, the Bombay- 
Co(;hin seelion of tiie Bombay-Ceylon Trans- 
India line was also sanctioned. Work on tlu‘ 
Bombjiy-Caldlitta route was decided to be under 
taken on comv*letion of the Bombay-Coebin route. 
.Suitable sites were, hewever, selected for aero- 
dromes at Nagpur and J ubbuipore. The scheme, 
estimated to cost over tw’o crores, lias been ]) 0 .st- 
poned and will be taken up after the war. 

Post-War Plans. 

A network of ill aerodromes and lauding 
grounds is i)art of the Government of Imlia’s 
10- year Its. 15^ crore plan of post-war aerodrome 
and air route coiistruetion, which has been 
generally approved l>y the Keconstruetion 
(I’oliey)' Comn\itt(*e for Bosts and Aviation. 
t)f the 111 aerodromes j<roix>sed. 91 are already 
in e.xisreiiec and 24 are to be eonstrueted, wiiile 
such of the existing K.A.F. aiTodromes as can 
l)e made availalde wMll be taken over. 78 of 
the total number will be equijiped with nigbi 
flying equipment. 

Sub-Stratosphere Flights. 

The Director-General of the British Overseas 
Airways, Mr. Leslie Ituncimau, who recently 
returned to London after escaping from ThaiJand, 
foreshadows sub-stratospliere llights bringing all 
parts of the world closer to Britain. He con- 
siders it pos.slble to reach India, South Africa 
and Australia In 20, 30 and 50 hours respectively. 
On the India-Australia route stops would be in 
Cairo, Karachi. Caleiitta, Singapore, Darwin, 
and Sydney with not more than two hours’ wait 
at each halt. 
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Traver in India, 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


opened formally in 1869, the Suez Canal 
cronstitutes an artificial waterway about 105 
miles long, linking Port Said on the Mediter- 
ranean with Suez on the Keil Sea. The Canal 
shortens the route from England to Calcutta 
and Bombay by 3,660 and 4,500 miles respec- 
tively, also, of course, substantially reducing 
the distance to Australia. Using the Canal, the 
Mediterranean fleet could reach the Singapore 
base in less than three weeks. The alternative 
route round the Cape lengthens Britain's lines 
of communications by about 4,000 miles. 

Control and Finance. 

The Suez Canal is controlled by a company, 
whose property,* valued in the markH 
at £120,000,000, (before the war) passes 
to the Egyptian Government when the 
concession expires on November 17, 1968. 
This is of course in default of other arrange- 
ments. The British Government owns 44 
per cent, of the shares, thanks to DisraelPs 
celebrated coup in 1875 when for £4,000,000 he 
bought the majority of the bankrupt Khedive’s 
holdings. The shares before tlie war weta. 
valued at £84,000,000 and the profits amounted 
to about £3,500,000 a year. Most of the 
remaining sliares are held in France, but 
not by the French Government, which 
does not own a share. The Board comprises 
21 Frenchmen, 10 Britishers, a Dutchman and 
an Egyptian. Only three of the British director.- 
represent the British Government ; the remain- 
ing seven represent British shipping and 


<’ommejrcial interests. Incidentally, nearly 60 
per cent, of the total tonnage passing through 
the Canal is British. The enterprise is managed 
in Egypt. 

Development. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the 
width was 72 feet and the depth about 26 
feet 2 inches. The declared policy of the 
Canal Company in regard to the deepening of 
the Canal is to offer a slightly greater 
depth of water than that available in 
ports east of Suez. It is claimed tliat, with the 
exception of Sydney, there is no Eastern 
port which at low tide has a greater depth of 
water than, tliat now provided in the Canal 
throughout the full length of nearly 105 miles. 
Today, the Canal is on an average, 45 feet deep 
and 70 yards broad. It can be traversed in 
just under thirteen hours. About 15 ships 
can pass in the 24 hours. One ship has, however, 
still to tie up to let a second pass, though there 
is plenty of room for both. The biggest vessel 
yet to navigate “ The Cut *’ was of 27,000 tons. 

Neutrality. 

Absolute neutrality Is the law of the Company, 
guaranteed by an international (convention of 
29th October, 1S88. The provisions of the 
Convention are tliat subject only to 
exercise of the right of the legitimate 
self-defence and to action to injure the safety 
of the canal there am he no restriction, 
provided that the rules are observed, on the free 
use of the Canal. • 


Travel in India. 


Fifty years ago, a tour In India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisurtlB and those 
who had friends In the eountry. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow ; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheaf of letters 
of introduction. Nowadays travel in India is 
easy and is no more expensive than travel in 
other countries. The Indian railways provide 
facilities on the trunk lines which eliminate — at 
any rate reduce — changes to a minimum and the 
Indian Hotels have improved very considerably 
in the last few years. 

The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter. To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and tria Colombo. 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed. Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
GFhats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour. 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military greatness. Every 
school boy knows the stories of the Mahratta 
campaigns and the bright anecdotes of Bajput 


courage and chivalry, but llajputs and Mahrat- 
T.as arc not all that India has. They are 
only a few of the tribes and clans that inhabit 
this vast sub-contiiu'iit. ' One of the greatest 
attractions of India for the visitor is the great 
diversity to be found in every respect, mode 
of living, dress, food, language and religion. 
In fact a Fravclicr can never get bored. Yon 
will find life in its most u])-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years. Life 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession. 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds — 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘ muezzin ’ announcing 
that God Is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Projdiet and the song of the Pandit consi.sting 
of character-sketch of ‘ llama ’ or ‘ Krishna. ' 
The tropical sun blazing like a l)all of molten 
gold in a turiiuoise sky, the silver moon sailing 
aeros.s the purple vault of heaven will aw'fikcn 
in you feelings which you have never known 
before. If the visitor seeks variety and pictures- 
qiieness, there Is no region in all the world 
so full of vivid colour, of populous cities, of 
buildings designed by master architects, of 
bygone' days, of diverse races, of absorbing 
subjects for study and observation such as the 
customs, religions, philosophy and art of one 
of the oldest civilisations. 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste. 
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To tho sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries can give; the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 
wily snipe on tine j heels, the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many anotiier kind. 
Jungle life in its enchanting reality still calls 
the visitor to the Sunder Bans (the Pretty 
Jungle) in Bengal. 

I’o the inoimtj^necr, the Tfinialayas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still unclimbed. 
Nanda Devi and Mount Everest still provide 
ilirills to many. 

To the statesman, husinessman or polith-ian 
wlio seeks r('st and chang<^ without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in tlu; making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried. 

Bombay itself is (cosmopolitan like many 
of the world’s great f>oit,s and in it you w'lll 
find jostling each otlier in the streets representa- 
tives of half th(^ races of mankind. The ^Jkjwt'rs 
(jf Silence and t he (’aves of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen. Elephant a is one of tliose 
delightful islamts which are freely scattered 
u])on the waters over which Bombay ndgns as 
Que(ui. 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
uortlnvards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the (1.1. Jlailway via the 
Mllora and A junta ('av(;s, Sanchi, (Iwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or Iry the B.B, E.T. llaihvay 
ria Baroda and tiuough Jlajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to .Agra and .Muttra. If you decide 
to go by the (1. I. P. Bailway route, you will 
find at .Ajiinta frescoes which rival many of the 
• )ld fn^scoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are tlie most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries. You 
will be able to compare the w'ork of the 
Huddhlsts, tli(( Jains and ttic Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Muddhist buildings dating back io 150 B.C. 
riie stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you ]iroceed further 
nortli, (Iwalior is reached. The great Fort 
(if (Iwalior lias been divscribed by FtTgussou 
as ** the most remarkahle and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India.” Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
■tiul t>f all the romantics (dties of India, Agra 
'nuist surely come tirst for it contains that 
(•rowuitjg glory in marble, the 'I'.ij IMahal. 
(buierations have come and gone since tliat 
lar (lay when that most splendid of emperors 
shalijehun bow'ed Ids licad before this wife’s 
'•oflin in the vault of th(^ tlni.Mied Taj. The 
i'liilding is better known than any otlior in the 
world. Visit it by moonlight and later by 
‘layllght If you must. By moonlight its seduc- 
tion is irresistible. Sit ou the steps by tlie 
♦‘utrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the basie of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also in the 
tading evening light when amber and rose 
atid gold, the sun sinks in the w'cst behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort. If 
> must visit it in the i»road light of noonday 
'h'^m forget th»' llrst view from the gateway 


and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you wall find exquisite glimpses of snow'y 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air ; of buoyant cui)ola and climVung 
campanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty. 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interresting, sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-iid-])aulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
5 miles from Agra, and Fatehpnr Sikri, tlie 
deserted city of Akhar aliout ‘j:i miles distant 
are all w'ell worth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of iiroud and noble 
dignity or. with a mor(i sovereign grace, crowns 
its red liastions with so W'omirous a collection 
of pabKvs, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosqnes, lialconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of dcf^oiative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstoqe palaces 
was embellished by bis grandson Shah Jahan 
w'ho wvas largely responsible for the delicate 
clay work and the low’ reliefs in white marble. 
Tlujre are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built winm transferred his 
hcadquartc'srs to IHdhi. Akliar’s vigorous 
but Buiiremely attractive styh^ appears at its 
best in ]''atelii)ur Sikri w^hich he built in liis joy 
at the realisation of his fondest hojx^s when 
his son Jahangir was born. 

There in the year 1569 A.T). on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded liis city and tliere 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons wliich stand to this day a source 
of endless w’ondcr and admiration to visitors. 

The traveller moves northw'ard past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their asso(;iation with the birth 
and early life of J^ord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached. Delhi, Hie capital of India, in days 
gone by and now' the Imperial Capital of India, 
has no rival in greatness, as all men know that 
he wlio Iiolds Delhi holds India. Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him. Here lie can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, hero he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghul Period at his zenith as he wanders 
with mulHed feet in tlie great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Jiima Jlasjid, or 
in Sliahjahaliabad, tiie Fort and I’alace ot 
Shahjahaii whose halls rival those of the palaci' 
in Agra Fort with their delicate iniay work in 
inarble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Kao’s house 
the Kashmir (late beneath which some still 
salute dead Home and Salkhcd as they pa.'iS, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson's grave, Asoka’s pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar. 

Kutab, the first of the so-eallcd seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Miiiar, ‘2:18 feet in height, 
ere<;ted in the 12th century A.D. of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written. 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate design 
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in which arc Introduced verses from the Kouar. 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pUlar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.l). Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India. 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors. ICutab, 
Siri, Tiighlakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabad, 
Parana Qila and Shah jahanabad, the present- 
day Delhi. Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in tlie world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Rajputana, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India. Rajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one's childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Xndrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw'. 

Mount Abu, the Rajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods. The Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jaiii architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and {>olis)ied 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, arc linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement, 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab aud the 
North-West Frontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Array come. Here you ' 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab “ the Land of the Five Rivers " 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city. Through the I*unj aba Iso you wilf travel to 
re^ich Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple). The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nrarly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, ilic founder 
of that dynasty, made It a place of Royal 
Residence, reminiscences of which are to be 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavilions of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India. 

Khyber Pass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
tiumeraorial l>ecD the route by which conquering 


hosts have passed Into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny. Ic is still the great trading route 
l)etwecii India and the Central Asian States. 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of grt'at shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stern, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight. 

Kashmir, described by poets as “an emerald 
set in pearls “ is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow- 
capped all the year. If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. Life is good as yo?i 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background. When days 
are warm on tlie lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
does on the hill-tops. 

For those who have arrived at Delhi via 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
via Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can he made. 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British Ea.st India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Charnock ; it is now the 
second largest city in the Empire. Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jain ^'cmple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines par- 
ticularly the ‘Kali Temple’ arc all worthy of 
attention. 

Before winding your way towards Delhi, 
trips should be made to Darjeeling and to Puri. 
The ambition of every visitor to Darjeeling 
Is to see Mount Everest, the world’s highest 
peak, and, in order to do so they must travel 
some 7 miles away, past Ghooin station to 
Tiger’s Hill (8,514 ft.) as from Darjeeling tln^ 
mountain is not visible. The best time to see 
sunrise on Mount Everest is in tlu* early Spring 
or late Autumn. Then at the emi you will 
find a view unequalled in any other part of the 
w’orld. Twelve peaks over 20,0(K) feet with 
the awe-inspiring Kanchanjungha in the centre 
are si}rea(l out before yoti. 

Darjeeling is one of the nicest hill stations 
in India and is unequalled for its snow views. 
From any where in the town you sec th« awe 
inspiring Kanchanjungha. The sheer grandeur 
of the Kanchanjungha snows give Darjeeling 
a high place in the list of hill stations. 

Purl also is an easy run from Calcutta. There 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 
Dawn on its capitol. Jncongnioiis as it ma> 
seem, In Puri all caste vanishes. The sign! 
ficanee of this can be understood only by those 
who know India. Once a year the image of 
Kriehiia is carried in procession upon the 
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famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple. 
These cars, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees. 

Twenty miles north of Puri, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
unique chariot temple at Konarak, the temple 
of Surya (The Sun God). 

On the road to Delhi, the visitot will travel 
through the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India. Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities. 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the “Great 
Henunciation " and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Biiddlia. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire. 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in tho.se two 
great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, which deal with events long before 
the Christian era. Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in the 
quotation : “ Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva's Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Mauasa, where the great three- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation,*’ 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
«)f Aurangseb’s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one's imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva’s divinity. 

About 6 miles away from Benares lies 
Sumath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
tlie adjoining Deer Park is a Museum of Archreo- 
logy of vivid interest. The Mahabodhl Society 
( I'he Central Organisation of the Buddhists) 
have their headquarters here and in their 
grounds is included a Buddhist temifle with 
marvellous frescoes on its walls. 

Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim Struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice; its appeal to the Westerner is 
iufluene.ed by its historical connections, its 
heautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East. Legend 
i-oniiects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
'Totherof Kama, the mythological hero of the 
llamayana, the epic poem of the Hindus ; but 
bakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at Its greatest under the five Kings of 
Giidh (1732-1850). 

Visitors wend their way to the Kesidenoy 
aid pay homage to the gallant band who held 
i during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
’"'Gl relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. The 


deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged are well- 
known. (Sir Henry Havelock is buried in Alam 
Bagh Garden of the >Vorld) which is about 
4 miles from the Kcsidency. 

Among the historic monuments of Lucknow 
are the Great Imambara, (Machl Bhawan) 
the Small Imambara (Palace of Lights), and 
Shah Kajaf built by Nawab Haidar All as a 
Masolcum. An old institution of note are the 
La Martinler Colleges built by General Claude 
Martin for the edtication of European and 
Anglo-Indian boys and girls, though latterly 
children of Indian gentlemen are also being 
admitted. Claude Martin is buried in one of 
the vaults in the building. Fifty boys from the 
college helped in the defence of the Ilesidency 
during the Mutiny. Other places of interest 
are the DHkusha Gardens, Sikandra Bagh (now 
Government Horticultural Gardens) and Victoria 
Park. Life size portraits of the Nawabs of 
Oudh are hung in a building situated in the 
last named resort. Two huge masoleums rise 
on Hazratganj Itoad — the main business centre— 
whi(^h are the tombs of Wajid Ali Shah, the 
last Nawab of Oudh and his Begum. 

Like Delhi, Lucknow is replete \>'ith historical 
lore and a visit to this town will greatly Interest 
the visitor. Lucknow also boasts of an up-to- 
date museum and in the Harcourt Butler 
Zoological gardens, the animals live as near as 
possible in their natural surroundings. 

Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business Is 
still carried on as it ha^ been done for 
generations. 

Northeni and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World. South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery. 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India, whicli 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled. The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds, 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
Inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India used to be when first the English sottlerl 
there. 

Mysore commemorates In its name the de- 
struction of Mahishasura, a minotaur or buffalo- 
headed monster by Cliaraundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery. The Capital which bears 
the same name as the State Is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitdr to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
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do better than visit Mysore. fUephants range 
throughout tho southern forests and ’from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elepljants are captured in stockades. 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests. The famous 
Gersoppa Fails present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India. Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Scringapatain famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit. For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore. 

At Madura and Trichinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura lias been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India " 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects. 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander without restric- 
tions ove^r most of it. Near Shiva's shrine and In 
the hall (Mandai>am as it is called in the Verna- 
cular and Sanskrit) of a Thousand Pillars can be 
seen some of the finest carving in stone in all the 
world. The workmanship Is so fine, the chisel- 
ling so delicate that one is lost in silent admira- 
tion as one looks at the representations of the 
Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful figures 
of men, women and animals. 

Trichinopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with iU 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of V'ishnu the Lord of Creation. 

Travancore, the moat bcatitiful and fertile 
region in all southern India has many ohanns 
to offer the traveller within its domains. It 
has scenery ranging from a countryside of lakes, 
creeks and canals, to low hills, undulating land, 
rice fields and forests of cocoanut and areca 
palms, with a heavy undergrowth of pe]»pcr 
vines and tapioca. * The dominant note in 
Travancore is one of luxuriance in vegetation. 
It has a wonderful highland zone with moun- 
tains touching heights of from 5,000 feet to over 
8.000 feet, and hills covered witVi the densest 
of virgin jungle, the home of great iienls of wild 
elephants and bison, tiger, bear, black panther 
and wild boar, and where lies the lovely Pcriy.ar 
Lake over which one may cruise in comfort 
and see wild life in its natural habitat. 

Trivandrum, the capital, is also accessible by 
well-kept roads from British India, and is con- 
nected by air with Bombay, Madra.s and 
Colombo, except during the monsoon. 


About seven miles south of Trivandrum is 
Kovalam, a pleasant seaside resort with good 
facilities for bathing. (!ai)C Comorin, the 
Land’s End of India, is the southernmost. 
I oiiit of Travuncon^ where the sunrise and sunset 
are magnificent sights. It is a sacred spot to 
Uindus and a place of pilgrimage as the reputed 
abode of Kanyakumari, the virgin Goddess to 
whom the temple there is dedicated. 

Nortli of Trivandrum is the ancient town of 
Quiloii and to the north of this, a pleasant trip 
by boat along delightful backwaters or by car 
along a good motor road, is the busy seaport, 
of Alleppey. 

No one vi.^iting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your in- 
terest, be it spoft. history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country. You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science. You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet again you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers In 
the plains. Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvisited by civilised men 
and i^eopled by head hunters. Chins, Nagas 
and the fierce Black Lisu, Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Rangoon 
and Majunyo. Rangoon, the capital, is of 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
Slnve Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgi iins than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo-China. 

This short account of India is not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the raagnificeni 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer. 

December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold. India speakin;^ 
broadly has no wdnter except in the far north. 
It is a land of sunshine and colour. But the 
traveller arriving before November or stayim: 
in the country beyond the month of March 
nmst expert to find the tropical sun assertinu 
its sway unless he w’cndshis way tofair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India ; Sirnl.i. 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India. 


i 
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HOTELS IN INDIA AND CEYLON. 


Aora. — C ecil, Imperial, Empress, Lawries. 

Amritsar — The Amritsar. 

Auranoauai).— S tate Kailway Hotel. 

Bangalore. — The West End, Lavender's, 
Central. 

Baroda. — State Gnest House, near Kailway 
Station fl’or Europeans and Indlalns). 

Benares.— (M arke’s, Cedi, Civil. 

Bombay.- The. Taj Maiiai, Green's, Majestic, 
llitz, Grand, Pyrkes Apollo. 

Caloutta. — Grand, Great Eastern, Spence’s, 
Continental. 

Cape Comorin.— T he Cape Hotel. 

Cawnpore. — Berkeley House, Bellevue Hotel. 

CooNOOR. — Hill Grove, Hampton. 

HAR.IEBLINO. — Bellevue, Mount Everest, Alice 
Villa and Carlton, New Elgin. 

Delhi. — Imperial (New Delhi), Maidens, Cecil, 
Swiss Marina, York. Woodlands. 

Ernakhlam. — M alabar Hotel. 

Gwalior. — Hotel de Gwalior. 

HYDERABAP (Dn.), and SEOrNPERABAO. — 
Perry's, Perey’s, Montgomery’s, Viccajee’s, 
John’s. 

Jaipur.— J aipur State, Kaiser-i-IIind, New 
Hotel. 

Jodhpur. — T he State Hotel. 

Kalimpono.- Himalayan. 

Karachi. — Killarney, Bristol, Carlton, Central, 
North Western Stauyon’s. 

K u RS EO N 0 W oodliil 1 . 

Lahore. — Falett's, Nedou’s, Sunny View, 
Braganza's. 

Lucknow. — Carlton, Royal, Barlington. 

Mapras, — Connemara, Spencer.s, Bo.'^otto. 

Mahableshwak, — G ranville, De Kiissc, Erode* 
rick. 


Mormugao Harbour. — AntJgo Palacio, 

Mr. Lobo’s. 

Mount Abu. — The “ Rajpiitana Hotel.” 
Mussoorie. — Charleville, Hakman’s, Grand, 
Savoy. 

Muttra. — R oyal. 

Mysore.— Metropole, Savoy, Carlton. 

Nainital. — M etropole, Royal. 

OoTACAMUNP. — Ooty Club, Savoy, WUlingdon 
House, Cecil, Eirgrove. 

Peshawar. — D ean’s. 

Poona. — N apier, Wellcsly, Royal. 

Puri. — B. N. Railway, The “ Lodge.” 

Ranchi.— B. N. R. Hotel. Claytons, Silver Oaks. 
Shillong. — Pinewood, Ferndale, Stonylands, 
Hermitage. 

Simla. — Cecil. Clarke’s, Corstorphans, Grand, 
Metropole. Central. 
vSrinaqar IKaslimir). — Nedou’s. 

Trivandrum. — M ascot. 

(JPAIPUR. — Udaipur Hotel. Lake View Hotel. 
Waltair. — Sea View, Beach, Grand. 

Ceylon. 

Anuraphapura. — G rand. 

Bandarawela. — B andarawela. 

Colombo, — Bristol, Dominion, Guile Pace, 
Globe, Grand Oriental, Metropole Isabel 
Court, Victoria. 

Galle, — N ew Oriental. 

Haputale. — Buona Vista. 

Hatton. — ,\ ddam’s Peak. 

Kandy. — Suisse, Queen’s. 

Mount L a vin i a .— Grand . 

Nuwaiia Kliya. — Carlton, Grand, Grosvenor, 
Maysland, St. Andrew's. 

Trincomalee. — Maysland, Welcombe, 
Talawakele. — Coronation. 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afghanistan. — 115, Walkeshwar Road. Malabar Hill, 

Belgium. — 11, CArrnichael Road. Cumballa Hill. 

Brazil . — Asian Building, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

China. — Co-operative Building, Sir Phirozshavr Mehta Road, Bombay. 

Cuba. — Petite Fleur, Riinado Road, Dadar. 

Cze.chuslovakia. — 124, Wodehouse Road, Colaba. 

Denmark. — Indian Mercantile Chambers, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

Klp/pC- 42, Queen’s Road. 

Finland . — Finnisli interests are looked after by the Consul General for Sweden at Bombay. 
FVtfwre.- Not functioning since 30th June 1941. 

Germany. — German interests are looked after by the Consul General for Switzerland 
at Bombay. 

Greece . — 17, Ravelin Street, Fort. 

Httngary . — Hungarian interests are looked after by the Consul General for Sweden at 
Bombay. 

Iran. — “ Normandie.” Carmichael Road. 

Iraq. — “ Panorama, ” 203, \^ alkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill. 

Italy. — Italian interests are looked after by the Consul for Spain at Bombay. 

Japan . — Jaiuinesc interests are looked after by the Consul General for Sweden at Bond ay, 
JjHxemburg . — Haroon House, Bazargate Street, For*, Bombay, 

Monaco.— Zd, Pydhownie Road, 
eiherlands , — 3i4, Hornby Road, Fort. 

^Nicaragua. — Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 

Norway. — lra])<*rlal Chambers, Wilson Road, Ballard Estate. 

Poland . — 27- A, N«'i)ean Sea Roa<i, 

Portugal. — 17, Cuffe I'arado, Colaba. 

Jioumania . — Roumanian interests are looked after by tlie Consul for Sweden at Bombay. 
Spain. — ” Oeeana ", Marine Drive, Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay. 

Indian Mercantile Chambers, Nicol Road. 

Switzerlajid . — Maneckjee Wadia Building, 125, Esplanade Road. 

Turkey. — Flrdans, 59, Marine Drive. 

onited Stales of America . — ipdiau Cpnstfuctipn House, Nicpl Road, Ballard Estate, 
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States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argentine liep^ibUc. — 5, Fairlio Place (c/o Hoaro Miller Co.). 

Bolima . — Wellesley House, 7, Wellesley Place. 

Columbia, — 29, Park Mansions, Park St. 

Dominican liepublic . — 102 and 104, Savabazar Street. 

Ecuador. — 6, Lyons Range (c/o Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.). 

Estonia . — Monscll Co., Mercantile Ihiildlngs, Lai Bazar. 

Jlayti. — 2, Cornwallis St. 

Panama. — Vacant, 
l^ern. — ^^^acant. 

Venezuela. — 29, Park Mansions, Park St. 

N.B . — There are at present no Consnis for Costa Rica, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta. 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile have been abolished. 


Foreign Consular Officers in India. 

Corrected vp to July 1945. 


Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Afghaniitan. 



Monsieur Muhammad Sliafl Khan 

Con.sul- General 

Delhi. 

Abdur Kahuuin Raouti . , 

Cfmsiil 

Bombay. 

Monsieur Muhammad Yunus Khan 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Ajcgantine Republic. 



•G. I. Maitland ITeriot 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Belgium. 



Monsieur M. Goosse 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

Monsieur R. H. Gerard 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

J. Pal;e.s (Actins) 

Consul 

Karachi. 

♦K. H. Chamlier.s (Acting) 

Do 

Madras. 

Bolivia. 



*B. Matthew.s 

Consul-Generfil 

Calcutta. 

Brazil. 



♦Vacant 

Consul 

Bombay. 

♦Serihor Jaime K. Heredia (in rhart'^e of the 


Consulate) 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

China. 



C. P. Chen 

Consul General 

Calcutta, 

Shen Taets-teseng . . 

Consul 

Do. 

Tsai Wei ping 

1)0. 

Do. 

ChenYi-Yuan 

Vice-Consul 

Do. - 

Ho Mei Shan 

Do 

Do. ^ 

3lr8. Using Chieh Yuan Veh 

Do 

Do. 

Li*Chin 

Consul 

Bomba V. 

Sieh Lin -Sen 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Wang Hsln Chuen . . 

Do, 

Do. 

Chow Chiug-Ming . . 

Chancellor . . 

J)o. 


Honorary. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

♦ Station. 

Colombia. 



♦Senor Alfonso Tavera G. 

Consul-General 

Madras. 

*H. Aldridge 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Costa Rica. 



♦Vacant 

Consul 

Caleutta. 

Cuba. 



• Vacant 

Consul-General 

Calcuttii. 

♦JVfonsicur VV. F. Pais (on leave) 

Con.sul 

Bombay. 

•F. Mascarenhas (acting) 

1)0 

Do. 

Czechoslovakia. 



Monsieur Ladialav Urban 

Consul 

Bombay, 

♦G. 1*. PolN (A<di!»g) 

Do 

Karachi. 

Denmark. 



•Monsieur J5. A. Thorstenson 

Consul 

Bombay. 

•G. Kent (acting) 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

•A. Hansen 

Do 

Calicut. 

•K. Holier . . . . 

Do. 

Madras. 

•Vacant 

Vice-(’on8ul 

Calcutta. 

•K. J. McNulty 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Dominican Republic. 



•R. N. Roy 

Consul 

Calcutta^ 

•Vacant 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Ecuador. 



• li. W. Balcombe 

Consnl 

Calcutta. 

Egypt. 



Monsieur Mohammad Ahdul ^M onerii . . 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

Monsieur Mostnfa Kamel . . 

Viee-Consid 

Do. 

Finland. 



Consular Officers for Sweden in India are in 



charge of Finnish interests. 



France. 



Mons. K. Kaiix . . . , 

French Consul Gcn< r:d 

Calcutta. 

Mons. (C Devizcau 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Mons. IMerrc Ii«-.rth(’lat .. 

Con.sul 

Bombay. 

Mons. P. J’opoussainy 

Vicc-Cons>d 

' 

Do. 

Germany. 



Consul-General for Switzerland at Bombay is 



in charge of German interests in India. 

Greece. 



♦Monsieur M. Presvelos . . 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

C A. Georgiiidi 

De|)uty Consui 

Do. 

♦Monsieur P. N. Phil on 

Consul (iencral 

Bombay. 

♦Colonel H. J. Mahon, O.T.E., v.d,. m.i, a., J.i*. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

♦1. Humphrey, o.B.E. 

Deputy Consul 

Do. 

♦Monsieur N. N. Pantazopulos .. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Hayti. 



♦Monsieur F. de Braganca (on leave acting) . . 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Miirari Churn Law (acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

Hungary. 



''wodish Consular Officers in India are in 



cliarge of Hungarian interests. 




Ilonorary. 
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Name. 


Iran. 

Monsieur All Motamedy . . 

Monsieur Mohammed Ali Moaddel 
Monsieur Abol Qhassim Panahy 
Vacant 

Monsieur Mons. Mehdi Forubar 
Mons, Kamoran Dowlatshahi 

Vacant . . 

Monsieur Ahmad Ohadimi 

Iraq. 

Vacant 

Saiyid Abdulla I. Bakr . . 

Saiyid Munir Kashid 


Italy. 

Italian Interests in India are looked after by 
the Consul for Spain at Bombay. 

Japan. 

Swedish Consular OflRcers in India are in charge 
of Japanese interests. 

Liberia. 

Vacant 

Luxemburg. 

* Monsieur Alphonse Als (on leave) 

*B. C. L. Van Damme (Acting) 

Mexico. 

Vacant 

Monaco. 

Vacant 

Nepal. 

Prakhyat Trlshakti Patta, Fravala Gorkha 
Dakshina Bahu , Colonel Daman Shamshere 
Jung Bahadur Bana, o.B.x. 

Netherlands. 

Monsieur A. Merens 

•Monsieur C. E. van Aken 

•Monsieur G. Velthorst (on leave) 

•Monsieur G. 11 . Heintzen (Acti^) . . 

•A. D. Charles 

•Mons. C. J. J. Hardebeck 
•Mons. J. Basom 

Nicaragua. 

•C. H. A. E. Hard castle (on leave) 

•C. W. H. P. Waud (Acting) 

Vacant 


Appointment. Station. 


Consiil-General for Iran in Delhi and Simla. 
India. 

Consul . . . . . . Do. 

Do. Bombay. 

Do. Calcutta. 

Do. . . . . . . bLarachi, 

Vice-Consul . . . . Do. 

Do. . . . . . . Madras. 

Do Quetta. 


Consul-General . . . . Bombay. 

Consul, In charge of the Do. 

Consulate General. 

Vice-Consul, In charge of Karachi. 
Consulate. 


Consul Calcutta. 


Vice-Consul .. .. Bombay. 

Do. . . . . . . Do, 


Consul . . . . . . Calcutta. 


Consul Bombay. 


Consul-General .. .. Delhi. 


Consul-General 



Calcutta. 

Consul 




Do. 

Do. 




Bombay. 

Do. 




Do. 

Do. 




Madras, 

Do. 




Cochin (British). 

Do. 




Karachi. 

Consul 




Bombay. 

Do. 




Do. 

Do. 



. . 

Calcutta. 


Honorary. 
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Name* 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Norway. 



MoQBieur T. Knudtzon 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

♦Monsieur T. Ahlsand 

Consul 

Do. 

•Monsieur S. GyLseth (in charge of tlie Consulate 

Do. 

C-alcutta. 

General) 

♦Monsieur Emil Fjermcros 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

♦William Jefferies . . 

Do. 

Cochin (British). 

♦Ernest John Pake-s 

Vice-Consul (Acting, Hony.) 

Karachi. 

♦John Robert Galloway . . 

Consul (Acting, Hony.) .. 

Madras. 

Panama. 

The interests of Panama in Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi are in charge of American 
Consular Officers. 

Poland. 



J. Litewski 

Conaul-Oencral 

Bombay. 

J. Zanozinski 

Consul 

Do. 

Dr. Tadeusz Llsieckl 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

•Vacant .. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Portugal. 



Vacant . . 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

•Senhor A. P. J. Fernandes (in charge of the 

Vice-Consul 

Consulate-General) . . 

Do. 

Vacant 


Calcutta. 

♦Rev. Alberto Lopes 

Consul 

Madras. 

* Dr. J. J. Alfonso, L.u. s. 

Vice-Consul 

Karachi. 

Roanunda. 

Roumanian interests wtthin the jurisdiction 
of the former Honorary Consul for Rouma- 
nia at Bombay are in charge of the Consul 
lor Sweden at Bombay. 

Salvador. 



♦Vacant 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Spain. 



J. J. S. de Souza 

Chancellor-in-charge 

Bombay. 

P. N. Ray Chowdhury . . 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

11. B. Fairclough * 

Hon. Vice-Consul . . 

Karachi. 

Sweden. 



Carl Albert Magnus Hallenborg. . 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

S. C. Sundgren 

Consul . . 

Do. 

•N. F. Tisell 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

•W. D. Ross 

Do. . . 

Karachi. 

•B. 0. Ellis 

Do. . . 

Madras. 

Switzerland. 



Monsieur A. Sonderegger 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

• Ernest Flury 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

* Monsieur C . Voe geli 

Consular Agent 

Karachi. 

♦Monsieur F. Hofmann 

Do. 

Madras. 

Thailand. 



Swiss Consular Officers in India are in charge 



. of Thai Interests. 

Turkey. 



♦Monsieur L. G. Mousell <on leave) . . 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

*E. A. Langham (Acting) 

Do 

Do. 

liayH. H. Anli 

Consul in-charge of the 

Bombay. 

Consulate General. 

hay Haluk Hocaman . . 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 


• Honorary. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

United Stetet of America. 

Megrl S. Myers 

Consul General 

Calcutta. 

John J. MacDonald 

Consul 

Do. 

Charles E. Brookhart 

Do 

Do. 

Samuel J. Fletcher 

Do 

Do. 

Kenneth J. Yearns 

Do. 

Do. 

Dallas M. Coots 

Vice-Consul 

Do, 

Donglas Flood . . 

Do 

Do. 

Robert Charles Hill 

Do 

Do. 

Augutus Robert Towers . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Alden M. Haupt . . 

Do. . . 

Do. 

Philip H. Bagley 

Do 

Attache for duty in 

Howard Donovan 

Consul-General 

the American Mis- 
sion at New Delhi 
and ex-offlcio Vice- 
Consul at Calcutta. 

Bombay, 

George D. LaMont 

Consul 

Do. 

T. Elliot Weil 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Charles W. Adair 

Do 

Do. 

Joseph J. Wagner, 

Do 

Do. 

Thomas B. Wood 

Do 

Do. 

Charles E. Macy 

Consul 

Karachi 

Joseph S. Sparks . . 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Albert C. Cizauakas 

Do 

Do. 

Roy E. Bower 

Consul 

Madras. 

Miss Louise Schaflner 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 


Foreign Representatives in India. 


Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

United States of America. 



George R. Merrell 

Commissioner of the United 
.States of America to 
India. 

New Delhi. 

Sheldov T. Milis 

Secretary . . 

Do. 

Glenu A. Abbey 

j Do 

Do. 

China. 



The Hon'ble Mr. S. H. Shcn 

S. H. Sih 

C. H. Shon 

Commissioner of China to 
India. 

Secretary to the Commis- 
sioner of Ciilna to India. 
Do. Do. 

New Delhi. 

! Do. 

Do. 

C. C. Chuanig . . , . 

Do. 1)0. 

Do. 

Mee Wen-Ka 

Attaclm to Commissioner of 
China to India . . 

Do. 
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In India especially during the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
liills. Being anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat. These are the 
principal hill stations in alphabetical order : — 

COONOOR. 

An Ideal health resort. It la 12 miles from 
Ootacamund by rail and stands on the lower 
ridge of the main plateau at an altitude of 6,000 
feet. The town has a good water supply and 
natural drainage facilities and is claimed to be 
one of the cleanliest towns in South India. The 
climate is best described as “ mild and genial,” 
neither hot in summer nor cold in winter, the 
keenness of the air not being biting as that of 
Ootacamund. The mean day temperature is 
64 degrees. The north-east monsoon sets in 
about the middle of October and lasts for about 
two months but even during this period, a day 
rarely passes without a few hours’ brilliant 
sunsliine. To those who have spent a long 
time on the plains, the climate is especially 
recommended. 

There are many places in and around Coonoor 
which are the favourite haunts of picnic parties 
owing to their beautiful scenery ; The Droog, 
Sims I’ark, The Dolfln Nose, The Lamb’s Rock, 
ijfiz Falls, Kateri Falls, Lady Canning Seat, 
The Ralliah Dam and Catherine Falls. Mount 
Pleasant, near the railway station, which con- 
tains several Indian residential quarters is on an 
elevation and commands a fine pro.spect of the 
country around. 

Like its sister station Ootacamund, Coonoor 
lias equal facilities for visitors in the way of 
hotels and shops while the easy journey by rail 
lends itself to an exchange of amenities. 

Hotel.— Hill Grove. 

DARJEELING. 

(8,000 ft.) — From Darjeeling the highest 
mountain peaks in the world can bo seen. 
The temperature averages 2® above that of 
London all the year round ; that is, it neither 
exceeds 80® in summer nor falls below 30® 
hi winter. Darjeeling is the summer scat 
of the Government of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Siliguri, a journey of 10 hours. From 
Siliguri the journey is completed either by motor 
in about 3 hours or hill railway in about 6 
hours. The principal hotels in Darjeeling are 
the Mount Everest, the Bellevue, and the 
Windmare Hotel. 

KANGRA VALLEY. 

The Kangra Valley is situated about 100 miles 
east-north -east of Lahore at the foot of the 
Dhaula Dliar Range of the Himalayas. There 
are magnificent landscapes and many historic 
temples and buildings. The visitor must take 
train from Lahore to Pathankot where he changes 
over the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway 
running between Pathankot and Joglndarnagar 
lu Mandl State. Places to stay at are Dalhousio, 


Dharmsala and Rangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffle’s Grand View and the 
Arraumoor ; and at Dharmsala the Switzes’s. 

KASHMIR. 

Perhaps the most famous beauty spot in the 
world can be reached by taking train (either 
G.LP. or B.B. & C.l.) from Bombay to Rawal- 
pindi or Jammu (Tawi) — about 48 hours— 
whence the remainder of the journey to Srinagar 
the capital city of Kashmir, about 200 miles by 
either route, is accomplished by motor. Maxi- 
mum temperature of the place is 98® Fahr. and 
[the average height of the valley about 6,000 
ft. ; it is entirely surrounded by the snow-covered 
lofty, outer-ranges of the Karakoram and the 
Himalayas. The valley covers an area of 8.5 
miles north to south, and 30 miles east to west. 
The river Jhelum gliding gracefully, south to 
north, connects with the lake area near Srinagnr 
by a canal and grazes the outskirts of the Wular 
Lake near Banyar and Sopore. Visitors usually 
stay at Srinagar, Gulmarg, Schhabal and 
Pahalgam in boarding houses and bungalow's 
rented through agencies. The Sind, Bringhl 
and Ledar valleys are also frequented, where 
camping arrangements can reliably be entrusted 
to one of the numerous agencies in Srinagar. 
Or one can hire hou.seboat which is always 
available and live in the lake area near Srinagar 
at Nagin Bagh, Naslm Bagh, Sadrakhun and 
Gagribal ; or on the river Jheium at Chinar Bagh, 
Shaiiteng, Shadipore, Ganderbal and Ningli. 
At Gulmarg Nedou’s is the only Hotel but 
boarding houses are also available, besides a 
.sufficiently large number of well furnished 
wooden lints. People also live in tents as at 
Pahalgam, Sonemarg and Kokamag or when on 
trekking, trout fishing and shooting. 

KODAIKANAL. 

KodJiikanal w'as discovered about 1820 
and became popular with the advent 
of the American Missionaries from Madura 
wiio founded a colony In the Hills. 
Successive Collectors of the district chose the 
hills as a summer habitation and to these must 
be attributed the many improvements that 
were undertaken. In particular Mr. Vere 
Levinge wdio was Collector of Madura in 1860, 
planned the lake, constructed several roads and 
bridlepaths and introduced European fruits 
and flowers. 

Kodaikanal, one of the healthiest hill stations 
in India, stands on the southern crest of the 
upper Palni Hills at an elevation of about 7,000 
feet above sea level. It is within three hours 
reach from the railway station at Kodaikanal 
Road. Until about 30 years ago when the first 
car ascended the hill travellers had to undergo a 
wearisome journey by bullock carts and dholies, 
and the.more adventurous on horseback. The 
Journey occupied nearly forty-eight hours, and 
though the wooded hills and the mountain air 
rendered the prospect cheerful, it was a fatiguing 
attempt not undertaken by all. Now there is an 
excellent motor road. An enterprising firm 
once made attempts to construct a tramway to 
the hills, but the project was finally abandoned 
and all attention w'as concentrated on perfecting 
the road. There is now a regular bus service 
betw'eeu the lulls station and the plains. Kodai- 
kanal is w ithin fifteen hours journey from Madras. 
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The station has a mean annual rainfall of 
about 65 inches, a major portion falling in the 
months of October, November and December. 
Pleasant showers are experienced during April, 
May and June, the season months and help to 
keep the station dust-free for parties and picnics. 
Neither hot nor cold, Kodaikanal ever accords a 
warm welcome to every visitor seeking a holiday, 
a haven of ease and comfdrt to recoup and 
rejuvenate, free from the heat of the plains. 
Kodaikanal is the delight of the gardener. 
Flowers bloom all the year round. 

Water-Supply. — The town enjoys the benefit 
of an excellent water-supply from the Pambar 
stream which was dammed and converted into a 
reservoir in 1914. Within the last thirty years, 
there was not a single occasion on which the 
water was found to be chemically or bacteriolo- 
gically impure. This is mainly due to the fact 
that the entire catchment area comprising 500 
acres has been properly enclosed. | 

Amtnitie*. — Kodaikanal affords a variety of 
exhilarating amusements to the tired visitor. 
•The lake is the cldef attraction and is skirted by a 
three-mile road which provides excellent walks. 
Overlooking the lake are the several residences. 
The excellent golf course is popular during the 
season. The many waterfalls make for ideal 
picnic resorts. The “ Fairy-falls ’’ just below 
the Observatory, “ Silver Cascades ” on the Law, 
Ghat Hoad, “ Bear Shola Falls ” extremely 
pretty and a good place for picnics and “ Glen 
Falls ” on the way to Vilpatti, arc some of the 
popular sights. 

Coaker’s Walk (so named after a Lieutenant 
who was on duty in the district from 1870 to 
1872) is a semi-circular footpath, by the side of 
the English Church, which runs along the 
southern brink overlooking the plains. The 
view from here is considered by many as unri- 
valled. On Coakcr’s Walk the visitor is alone 
uith nature in its varied profusion. Away in 
the hazy distance lies the ancient city of Madura 
and on the right the rugged face of the cliff known 
as the Dolphins Nose. 

“ The Pillar Roc;ks ” are three masses of 
granite, some 400 feet high, which stand on the 
edge of the same side of the plateau as Coaker’s 
Walk but about three miles farther on. They 
are reached by a tine road which runs through 
beautiful scenery, well wooded with pines and 
eucalyptus and form a favourite rendezvous 
for picnic parties. Between and below them are 
several caves and chasms into which the more 
adventurous can descend. 

Solar Observatory. — Crowning the heights 
of the Palni Hills, and 850 feet higher than the 
lake is the Government Solar Observatory 
surrounded by beautiful fir plantations. It is a 
long pull and a strong pull from the lake bund 
though only two miles in distance. 1 

Sport. — The adventurous can find big game 
within a few miles of Kodaikanal. Hiding 
is not popular on the hills for lack of facilities. 
Hiking finds many votaries. The station is well 
equipped with the ordinary amenitie.s of life. 

Kodaikanal Club is open to visitors. There 
are also the Boat Club, an Indian Club and a 
Ladies’ Club. Hotels and travellers’ bungalows 
are available. The Municipal authorities pub- 
lish annually a list of bungalows available 


for renting and are willing to help visitors 
during their stay at the station. 

For those in quest of real rest, tonic air and 
the company of serene nature there is no better 
place in India than this lovely hill station. 

The latest addition to the roads on the hills 
is the Gosclien Koad popularly known as the 
“ Forty-Miles-Round ” leaving the municipal 
limits at Pillar Rocks to the Berijam lake and 
thence to Mannavanur and back to Kodaikanal, 
The Scenery throughout is of pleasing downs in 
contrast to the wooded areas in the vicinity of 
Kodaikanal. 

The South Indian Railway has opened an 
Out Agency on the hills for through booking 
and transport of all descriptions of traffic between 
Kodaikanal Road station and the hills. Rail 
cMm Road tickets to the Out Agency are issued 
from and to all stations in India and Ceylon. 
A regular bus service connects all Important 
trains at Kodaikanal Road station. Pleasure 
cars can also be obtained on previous notice at 
about Rs. 20 for each trip. 

KOTAGIRI. 

It is about 14 miles from Coonoor and 18 
miles from Ootacamund. Motor buses run 
from Coonoor railway station daily in connection 
with the Mall trains and the road journey does 
not occupy more than an hour. The bus fare 
is about ten to twelve annas per passenger for a 
single journey. Cars are also available at about 
Ra. 7 per trip or Rs. 10 to and fro. 

Kotagiri stands, similar to Coonoor, on the 
lower ridge of the main plateau, but 500 feet 
higher than Coonoor and 800 feet below Ootaca- 
mund Ooty ; it thus enjoys a climate half way 
between that of Coonoor and Ootacamund — the 
mean day temperature being 02 degrees. It is 
also visited by the north-east monsoon and its 
rainfall is identical with that of Coonoor. 

There arc not naturally the same facilities 
as at Coonoor or Ootacamund, hut the natural 
surroundings are even more beautiful, and to 
those who seek rest and seclusion in a mild 
form it is an ideal resort. 

Hotel. — Blue Mountain. 

KULU VALLEY. 

The Kulu Valley (Valley of the Gods, so 
named because of each little Hamlet having its 
own deity) is situated north of Simla and east of 
Kangra. There is a fairly good motor road 
from Pathankot via Baijnath Paprola and on 
via Mandi through the Kulu Valley to Manali, 
where the road terminates and only a track is 
then available over the Rohtaug Pass (13,500 ft.) 
to Lahoul, thence to Leh and Ladhak. 

From Pathankot to Baijnath PaproUi tlier*' 
is also a small mountain railway running a 
daily service, but the connection for passengers 
proceeding via Amritsar is not very satisfactory 
at the present time as the service is Inter and 
3rd class only. It is cheaper and quicker to 
travel from Pathankot by bus — the fare Pathan- 
kot-Baljnath Paprola is less than Rs. 4 per 
person. 

No other motorable roads into Kulu are 
available but the journey could be made by 
trekking from Simla and a few other centres. 

From Pathankot to Manali, a distance of 
about 106 miles, the road is through well wooded 
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hills olferinp magnlfUjent scenery, rising on 
cither side of the Valley to heights of 7,000 ft. 

(o 10,000 ft. the river Beas running part of the 
way nearby. 

Climate. — The Valley is open the whole year, 
and having a fairly temperate climate it can be 
visited at any time. Climatically the best 
seasons are from April to May and from August 
to October inclusive. June and July are 
usually hot montiis, particularly in Baison ^nd 
Katrain, whilst July in Manali is generally wet. 

Visitors are advised to take certain of their 
own stores to whlc^h they are*partial, especially 
litjuor and tobacco as these are not usually 
obtainable in the Valley and even when obtain- 
able, the price would be high. 

The main centres in Kulu Valley are : 

Baijnath Paprola (3,500 ft.). The present 
t(‘nninus of tlie mountain railway. It provides 
tomfortable accommodations in a P.W.D. and 
Civil llcst Houses. 

Kulu (or Sultanpur) 4,000 ft. The principal 
town in Kulu District and the main shopping 
centre for the higher part of tlie Valley. Has a 
comfortable Best House. 

Raison 4,700 ft. Situated amidst very fine 
scenery and a good centre for trout fishing, 
(htod accommodation for European visitors, 
tiolf, Tennis and Swimming available. Hotels — 
Mayflower and “ The Shacks.” 

Routes. — The main route is via Pathankot 
I at wliich place visitors can either take the 
j mountain railway or the motor road to Baijnath 
i 1‘aprola, thence by road to liaison, Katrain and 
Manali. 

The Kangra Union Motor Service Co. runs 
between Pathankot and Baijnath Paprola 
winlst the Mandi Transport Co. and the Kulu 
'I'alley Motor Company run services between 
Baijnath Paprola and the Kulu resorts. These 
services usually connect with the train arrivals 
It Pathankot and Baijnath Paprola, but It is 
iulvisable to order seats in advance. 

MATHERAN. 

(2,500 ft.). — The nearest hill station to Bombay, 
ilcal for walkers and anybody wanting re.st and 
(piiftt. Reached by taking train from Victoria 
i’erminus, Bombay, to Kcral (about 1^ hours) 
wlience Matheran may be reached by hill railw^ay 
(2 hours) or by pony, rickshaw, or on foot by a 
}j;ood walker. 

Though Matheran is no more than 2,650 feet 
high there are few stations in India, even though 
their height is far greater, which yield such 
magnificent views. The reason for this is that 
Mic ])ialn from which hills rise is itself several 
hundred feet above sea-level. Matheran looks 
on to the sea, and the coastal plain rises imper- 
ceptibly until it reaches the steep ascent of the 
Ohats. , 

In his walk round the eighteen miles circxim- 
hrcnce of Matheran Hill, the visitor caii reach 
no less than twenty points. Each has its own 
<‘lnna(!ter and at almost every one of them the 
/'isiior will find comfortable sejits, shady trees 
iimt line views. At least six Points call for 
spedal notice — Oarbiit, Panorama, Porcupine, 
houiba, Chowk and Alexander Points. 

Hotels. — S. Lord's Central, Lord, Pave, 
Hindu and the Rugby. 


MAHABLESHWAR. 

(4,500 ft.) — Until recently, when expenditure 
had to be cut down, the summer seat of the 
Government of Bombay. Those who do not 
motor the whole w'ay from Bombay, a distance 
of about 180 miles, usually take train to Poona 
and then hire a car from Poona to Mahablesh- 
war. Mahableshwar is noted for its delightful 
vegetation: orchids and lilies bloom in April 
and May. 

Hotels : — Frederick, Hotel de Russe, Race View\ 

‘ MOUNT ABU. 

(4,500 ft.)— An ideal place for coihbining the 
pleasures of a mountaineering holiday with tlie 
Interests of an archseologlcal excursion. Reached 
by B. B. & C, I. trains to Ahmedabad, thenco by 
metre-gauge to Abu* Road, whence the journey 
is completed by car. The Ilajputana Hotel is 
recommended. There is also a Dak Bungalow 
containing four furnished rooms permission to 
use which mn.st be obtained from the Assistant 
Engineer, P.W.l)., Mount Abu. There are 
excellent golf links and arrangements have been 
completed to electrify the station. 

MURREE. 

(7,000 ft.) — The .summer headquarters of the 
Northern Command. Magnificent views and 
walks. Visitors take train to Rawalpindi whence 
they complete the remaining 37 miles by car. 
The ijrincipal hotels are the Cecil, the Viewforth 
and the Brightlanda. 

MUSSOORIE. 

(7,500 ft.) — Much frequented on account of 
its e.xceptionally fine climate. Reached from 
Bombay by G. I. P. or B. B. & C. I. trains to 
Debra Dun, a journey of 35 hours, wliere it is 
necessary to change over to motor which reaches 
Mussooric about two hours later. 

Mussoorie has an excellent water-supply, 
electric lighting system, hospitals. Nursing 
Homes, churclies, banks and some of the best 
schools in India, both for boys and for girls. 

What it particularly boasts of, however, are 
the number of interesting and beautiful walks 
and places for excursions. 

The leading hotels arc the Charleville, Hack- 
man’s and the Savoy. 

NAINI TAL. 

(6,500 ft.) — Is the summer residence of the 
Governor of the United Province,s. From 
Bombay there are two ways of getting there. 
The first is to take either G. I. P. or B. B. A C. 1. 
tr.ain to Muttra, thence by metre-gauge to 
Kathgodarn, and thence by motor (2 hoirrs). 
The second route which takes about 5 hours 
longer is to take G. I. P. train to Lucknow and 
then change over to the metre-gauge railway. 
The Manor House, Metropole and Royal are 
the best hotels. 

OOTACAMUND. 

Familiarly known as Ooty, is situated on the 
famous Nilgiri Hills at an altitude oi 7,500 
feet. The mean average of tiunperature lor 
the year from sunrise to sunset^Js 57.33 degrees. 

In no month is the day temperature less than 
54.33 degrees, or more than (•1.66 degrees. 
The nights are, however, cold and, during the 
winter months, the thermometer touches 
freezing point. 
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One of the main features that distinguish 
Ootacamund from other hill stations Is the 
length of motorable roads it has. The town 
itself has the appearance of a vast park with its 
broad well-kept roads wliich traversed country 
of beautiful gardens and extensive stretches of 
turf studded with ornamental trees. The 
Botanical gardens in the centre, the Bace Course, 
the palaces of the several noblemen, the Assembly 
rooms and the Government House help to make 
the town attractive and cheerful. The hydro- 
electric head works at Pykara is within 18 miles 
of Ootacamund and is worth a visit. 

Ootacamund is the administrative centre of 
the District and the seat of the Government of 
Madras for three months of the year from April 
to July. Reached either by taking train to 
Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) and then 
changing to motor-car for five hours, or by 
taking train to Mettupalayam Via Madras 
and thence by hill railway of Ootacamund. 

Ootacamund is a Sportsman’s paradise where 
plenty of shooting is available. Trout fishing 
is a special attraction. It possesses one of the 
best golf courses in India and tournaments are 
held in May and September. 

The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil. 


PACHMARHl. 

(3,500 ft.) — Situated on a plateau in the 
Mahadeo Hills of Satpura Range, is the summer 
quarters of the Government of the Central 
Provinces. A delightful hot-weather health 
resort. Reached by G.I.P. railway to Pipariya 
Via Jubbulpore, and a two hoiirs’ motor journey. 
The best hotel is the Pachmarhi Hotel. 

SIMLA. 

The summer headquarters of the Government 
of India (Central Government) and the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, the General Headquarters 
and the Royal Navy, is situated on several 
small spurs of the lower Himalayas at a mean 
elevation of 7,100 feet above sca-level. The 
Governor- General and C.-in-C. are in residence 
in Simla from May to October every year. 

From the beginning of October to about the 
middle of December, Simla enjoys the best 


climate in the world and throughout the year 
it is very equable there being a variation of 
about 10 degrees between night and day tem- 
peratures. The mean rainfall approsdmates 
64 inches. Mean maximum temperature 60 
degrees, mean minimum 60 degrees. Kalka, 
which is 2,100 feet above sea-level, is the ter- 
minus for the road-gauge railway system and 
from thence onwards the metro-gauge takes 
its place, meandering to Simla through over 100 
tunnels. For those who prefer a more luxurious 
mode of travel, rail motors are run by the rail- 
way and en route the scenery is superb with 
luxuriant foliage, chiefly of conifers, oak and 
rhododendron. At ICalka motor cars are avail- 
able for those who would prefer to travel by 
road and the journey is completed within 3J 
hours. 

There are several excellent hotels in Simla, 
the Cecil, Corstorphans, Clarkes, Grand and for 
orthodox Indians, Hindu, Muslim and Royal. 
In Mashobra, 7 miles out of Simla, there are the 
Gables and Wild Flower Hotels. Boarding 
houses are in the minority, the best known is 
Talbot House. The Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M. 
C.A. hostels are open for the greater portion 
of the year. 

The climate of Simla may be divided Into four 
seasons of about three months each. The first, 
quarter beginning with January, rough, snowy 
stormy and raw. The second dry and sunny 
with gradually increasing dust and heat. Tho 
third rainy, damp and relaxing. The fourth 
bright, clear and bracing. In May and Juno 
the average maximum temperature is about 7.3 
degrees. In .January and February the average 
minimum temperature is about 36 degrees. 

There is a very good road Into the interior 
and hikers to Narkunda, Xotgarh and Rami)iir 
Bushahr are lodged in rest-houses that line the 
road. From Simla there are 2 routes to Mu.r- 
.sooriea distance of 145 miles and little difficulty 
is j^xpcrienced for accommodation en route : 
permission to occupy Dak bungalows and 
Forest Rest Houses must be obtained from the 
officials concerned. 

There are also direct routes to Tibbet, Srinagar. 
(Kashmir) and Dalhousie, and motor vehiclo..s ai e 
permitted to ply by the Municipality on a pass 
as far as Narkunda. The scenery en route is 
lovely. 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Owing to their immensity and the time and 
cost Involved in undertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountaineering 
and exploration remains to be done in the world’s 
highest moimtain range. There are over fifty 
summits of 25,000 It. and of these only two, 
Kamet (26,447 ft.) and Nanda Devi (25,660 ft.) 
have scaled, whilst there are innumer- 

able lesser summits of such formidable 
difficulty, owing to the comparatively recent 
geological formation of the range, that 
judged by modem mountaineering standards 
the ‘majority are inaccessible. The highest 
peak is Mount Bverest, which by latest measure- 
inentsis 20,141ft. Next come Kanchenjunga 


and K2, both about 28,150 ft., though whiob 
is the higher of the two is not certain.-^ 

Pioneer Climbers. — Mountaineering in tlif! 
Himalayas began some eighty years ago wlu n 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaki^ 
In the course of their work. Among tta se , 
pioneers must be mentioned the Schlaglntweit j 
brothers, who in 1856 reached a height 
22,329 ft. on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one o: 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, whilst I. 
Pocock of the Survey of India set up f 
plane ttiblo at 22,040 ft. in the same district 
Another notable earW erfplforer was the famoui 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who. In 1849, explo* 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjunga and 
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made attempts to oUmb Kaiigchen]au» 22,700 ft. 
and Paubonri, 23,180 ft. Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India. Among these men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. 

Later in the nineteenth century came 
Lord Conway who, in 1892, made explora- 
tions in the Karakoram Himalayas, parti- 
cularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier, 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of 23,000 ft. Sir Francis Younghusband 
aiso made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accomplished the first crossing of the Karakoram 
Pass. The Duke of the Abruzzi also made 
a number of expeditions into this range and 
reached a height of 25,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
Mountaineering developed rapidly in the 
“nineties", and a bold attempt was made by 
A. F. Mummery, Professor N. Collie and Briga- 
tlier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 
mountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
lost. In 1899 D. W. Freshileld made the first 
circuit of Kanchenjunga and explored the 
Nepal side of the mountain. 

A New Phase. — Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier- 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 
Bhotias were trained for mountaineering and, 
with the advent of first-class porterage, Hima- 
layan mountaineering entered on a new phase. 
Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman made a number 
of expeditions into the Karakorams andW.W. 
(iraham made a number of remarkable ascents, 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much 
controversy. Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Kubcnstein and 
Monrad Aas, who got within a few feet of that 
top. 

The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by Dr. A. M. Kellas, who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition. He 
climbed several great peaks including Kangchen- 
jau, Pauhunrl and Chomiomo and made expe- 
ditions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Colonel H. T. Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft. on Kamet. 

In 1907 Brigadier- General Bruce, Dr. T. G. 
Longstaff and A. L. Mumm explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas and reconnoitred Kamet. After 
this Longstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
iind Henri Brocherel, ascended Trisul, 23,406 ft. 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
( limbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to climb Kamet by C. F. Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
gained. Captain Morris Slingby also attempt- 
ed Kamet at this time. 

Attempts on Kenchenjunfa.*— The first 
attempt on Kanchenjunga was made in 1905 
but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
three porters being killed by an avalanche. 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, B. F. Farmer, who lost his 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 24,000 ft. 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 


In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountein from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Bamthang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H. Schaller and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

In the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers led by Mr. F. 8. Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,447 ft.), the first peak over 25,000 ft. 
to be climbed. 

Mount Everett. — There have been six Expedi- 
tions to Mount Everest of which those in 1921 
and 1935 were reconnaissances and those in 1922, 
1924, 1933, 1936 and 1938 attempts to reach the 
summit. 

The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt. Everest carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt.-Col. C. K, Howard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt. Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with the local authorities. 
On the information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig.-Gen. the Hon. 
C. G. Bruce. Gapt. G. I. Finch and Capt. J. G. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft. During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high. 

The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig.-Gen. Bruce. But owing to his ill 
health Lt.-Colonel E. F. Norton took on 
the command. Lt.-Ck)l. E. F. Norton and 
Dr. T. H. Somervell reached a height of 28,100 
feet. Then a final attempt was made by G. L. 
Mallory and A. C. Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. E. Odel 
and J. de V. Hazard. On June 6th they left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 26,800 ft. On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 26,800 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 

The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Weir, Political Oflicer 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain. An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society and the Alpine Club, and Mr. Hugh 
Ruttledge, formerly of the I.C.S., accepted its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition. 
Included in it as members were Mr. F.S. Smythe, 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of 
1931, and Gapt. B. St. J. Bimie, E. B. Shipton 
and Dr. G. R. Greene who climbed 
with Mr. Smythe in 1931. The Expedition 
reached Calcutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main task. 
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Tli« 1933 •xp«dition egtabliihed its base in tbe 
Bongbak Viwey on April 17th and on April 
2l8t. Camp I was established. Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col. 23,000 ft. prolonged 
and arduous work. Gamp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet Ice wall on the North Col. slopes had 
been climbed. The expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Alipore. One installation was at Darjeeling, 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp III, 
21,000 ft. Camp III was linked to the North 
Col. by field telephone so that messages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of 
India in a short space of time. 

Owing to a series of blizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd. 
But it was pitched at 25,500 ft. several hundred 
feet higher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV, The 
Camp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 29th. Wyn Harris, L. Wager and J. L. 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft., 600 ft. higher 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters. Longland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in a 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun- 
taineering skill steered them down to Camp V. 
The following morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissanceof the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north-east ridge finally followed the same 
route as Norton in 1924. They were stoppedby 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft. and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shipton and Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V. The followilng 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
June 1st they made their attempt on the summit. 

An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble, Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs. Shipton descended to Camp V 
the same day in very bad weather and Sm^he 
i^ent a third night at Camp VI descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp. A week later they returned to Camp III 
to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
airman. Having penetrated Tibet in disguise 
he marched to Everest and with a lew porters 
went on in reaching 21,000 feet. He then 
succeeded alone and nothing more was 
heard of him, until his body was discovered 
near the site of Camp III, 21,000 feet, by Mir. 
£. E. Shlpton‘8 party in 1035. 


Early in 1936 the Tibetan Government granted 
permission for a further attempt to take jdace 
from June 1935 to June 1936 inclusive. 

As there was no time to organise an attempt 
on the summit it was decided to send out a small 
party under the leadership of Mr. E. E. Shipton. 
This had as its objects : Collection of data as to 
monsoon enow and weather conditions ; ex- 
amination of alternative routes from the west, 
the trying out of new men for the summit 
attempt ; physiological observations ; a sterio- 
photogrammetric survey ; examination of ice 
formations on the North Col. 

This expedition proved that Everest cannot 
be ascended during the monsoon and that the 
only hope of an ascent is during the period im- 
mediately before the monsoon. 

Conditions during the monsoon are extremely 
dangerous and the party had a narrow escape 
from an enormous avalanche that fell from the 
slopes of the North Col. 

During the course of this reconnaissance two 
dozen peaks over 20,000 feet high were ascended. 

The 1936 expedition was led by Mr. Hugh 
Buttledge and included three of the 1933 climbers 
Messrs. Shipton, Smythe and Wyn Harris, and 
one of the 1933 Signals Officers Lieut. Smith 
Windham. It encountered exceptionally bad 
weather and unusual conditions. Before the 
monsoon, snowstorms rendered the mountain 
uuclimbable and the usual pre-monsoon north- 
west wind was lacking to clear the snow away. 
However, Camp IV on the North Col. was 
established to schedule and the party were in 

E ositiou to attack the summit when the weather 
roke and two feet of snow forced them to retreat 
down the dangerous slopes of the North Col. 
To cap their discomfiture the monsoon arrived 
on the exceptionally early date of May 24th. 
Two attempts were made to re-open the route 
to the North Col. but on both occasions the 
party were in great danger and the attempt had 
to be abandoned when Shipton and Wyn Harris 
were carried down by an avalanche and nearly 
lost their lives. Subsequently reconnaissance 
parties ascended the main Bongbuk glacier and 
examined the west side of the North Col. which, 
in spite of Mallory’s unfavourable verdict, was 
found to be not only practi le but less 
dangerous in monsoon conditions than the east 
side. 

The 1938 expedition consisted of seven 
climbers, H, W. Tilman, E. E. Shipton, F. S. 
Smythe, N. E. Odell, Dr. C. B. M. Warren, 
P. Lloyd and Capt. P. B. Oliver and was led 
by Mr. Tilman. It was considerably smaller 
than i)revious expeditions owing to ecohomic 
reasons and because experience has shown that 
the small light expedition has as good and perhaps 
better chance of achieving its object than a . 
large cumbersome expedition rendered com- 
paratively immobile by its transport and tied 
down to a fixed plan. Though the expedition 
failed to reach the summit of Mount Everest 
it fully justified these beliefs and cost only 
£2,500 as against the £10,000 or more of 
previous Everest expeditions. 

The expedition reached Bongbuk oh April 
6th and established Camp 3 on April 26tb. 
Wind and cold made further advance impossible 
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and the party descended to the Kharta valley 
for a rest and to recuperate from influenza, 
chills and sore throats. They returned in the 
middle of May during the commencement of the 
monsoon which broke on the unprecedented date 
of May 5th, one month to six weeks earlier than j 
usual. The route up the North Col. was forced 
in dangerous snow conditions and the party 
had a narrow escape from an avalanche. Camp 
4 was established on May 24th but snowstorms 
drove the party down. It was then decided to 
regain the North Col. from the west via the Main 
Bongbuk Glacier and Camp 4 was re-established 
after a difficult ice climb on June 5th. On Juite 
.8th Camp 6 was established by Shipton and 
Smythe with seven porters and the following 
day an attempt was made to reach the summit. 
Conditions, however, proved impossible owing 
to deep monsoon snow, and the party was forced 
to retreat after reaching a height of 27,300 ft. 
A further attempt by Tllman and Lloyd on 
June 11th met with no more success and the 
expedition had to be abandoned, 

Amtial Ezpediti<Mi> — An interesting side to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken in 1933 for the purpose of photogra- 
phing the mountain from the air. . This venture 
was Ananced by Lady Houston. Major L. V. S. 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was its leader 
and in charge of its survey work, Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P. T. Etherton, its London ma ager. 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of tfie well-known Wapiti, were provided. 
A spHial point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at high 
altitudes. The expedition was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both inadjines successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it. By permission of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Pumea, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt. Everest, was taken and along this 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in April 
permitted. 

An interesting mountalnflight of which 
details were published in 1933 was one from 
Kisalpur to Gilgit and back, undertaken by 
the It. A. F. at Kisalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was commanded by F. Lt. Isaac and was made 
by flve of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force. The distance from Kisalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilgit is 286 miles. It was covered in 2 hrs. 
20 mins, on the outward flight and in 2 hrs. 

6 mins, on the return journey. From Gilgit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the Hunza, Nagar and Kakjot areas. 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Kakaposhi, as well as of other places of impor- 
tance or interest, were taken. Such flights 
are now frequently made by the K.A.F. 

The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It was conduct- 
ed by Dr. Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt. 
K. N. Frier, of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
as transport officer, an American Mr. Band 
Herron and Miss E. Knowlton, of Boston, U.S.A. 


Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break-up of the weather 
before they attained success. 

The Disaster of 1934, — in 19.34 Herr Merk 
returned to the attack with an even stronger 
party, which Included a number of well known 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
Frier and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 
port officers. Fatality early overtook the 
. xpedition, Herr Drexel d 3 dng of pneumonia. 
Owing to various delays. Camp Iv was not 
established until the end of June. The party 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leaving only 
skeleton camps behind. Finally, after a height 
of 25,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
VIII established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blizzard 
broke. Tbe party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill-equipped camps retreat became a 
route during which no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Herren Merkl, Welzenbach and Wle- 
land and six Darjeeling porters — men who 
had accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition. 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Schneider and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst 
of the surviving porters, all of whom were 
fro^^ bitten, one or two spent a week without 
food or shelter. 

In May 1937, another attempt was made to 
climb Nanga Parbat by a Gorman expedition, 
headed by Dr. Wien. News reached Simla on 
June 20 that disaster had overtaken the expedi- 
tion and subsequently it was learned that the 
entire party of climbers with the exception of 
one survivor, Dr. Luft, had perished. Eight of 
the nine members of the expedition were killed 
along with nine Sherpa porters. Mountaineering 
experts are of the opinion that the season was 
not very propitious for the ascent of the peak, 
which is considered to be more accessible in 
the autumn. 

A further German attempt to climb Nanga 
Parbat was made in 1938 under the leadership 
of Dr. Paul Bauer. During the second half 
of July the party succeeding in reaching a height 
of over 23,000 ft. but were forced to retreat by 
bad weather. During the climb the bodies of 
Herr Willy Merkl and the porter Gay Lay, 
who perish^ in 1934 were discovered. 

In 1939 another German expedition led by 
Herr Peter Aufshnaiter explored the Diamirai 
flank of Nanga Parbat. 

Another expedition to the Karakorams took 
'place in 1934 under the leadership of Dr. G. 
Dyhrenfurth. All four peaks of “ Queen 
Mary ** were climbed. The highest of these has 
been triangulated as 24,350 feet, but the party, 
state it to be more than 1,000 feet higher. 

In 1934 Messrs. E. E. Shipton and H. W. 
Tilman, by a magnificent piece of exploration 
and mountaineering, succeeded in penetrating 
the hitherto impracticable Kish! Ganga to the 
glacier basin of Nanda Devi* thereby solving a 
problem that had exercised the minds of Himala- 
yan mountaineers for many years and completing 
the work of pioneers such as Dr. T. G. Longstan 
and Mr. Hugh Buttledge. Messrs. Shipton and 
Tilman also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotrl 
via the Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
of the Gangotri glacier. Profiting by th^ 
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discovery of the route to the ffanda Devi basin 
an Anglo- AraericJin party, the leader ofvrhioh 
was Mr, H. W. Tilman, successfully sealed Nanda 
Devi via its south-west ridge, Messrs. H. W. 
Tilman and JST. E. Odell being the climbers to 
reach the summit. This ex]^dition was remark- 
able in that owing to the sickness of the porters 
the climbers had to carry their own camps up the 
mountain. This is the finest and most difficult 
peak j^et climbed in the Himalayas. 

In 1939 the first Polish ej^dition to visit the 
Himalayas succeeded in making the ascent of the 
East Peak of Nanda Devi. Unfortunately an 
accident led to the death of M. M. A. Karpinski 
and S. Bernadzikiewicz on Trisul above the 
Milam Glacier. 

Lt.-Col. C. F. Stoehr, R.E., and Lt. D. M. 
Bum, R.E., lost their lives on 12th August 
1932, while climbing on Panjtarui, nearPahigam 
in Kashmir. 

In 1935 an attempt to scale Peak 3,625,400 
feet, in the western Karakorams, was made by 
Lieut. J. Waller. Lieut. J. Hunt, Dr. J. S. Carslaw 
and W. R. Brotherhood, R.A.F. A series of bliz- 
zards were experienced but the party reached a 
height estimated as 24,500 feet. There is no great 
difficulty between this point and tlie summit. 

In the Autumn of 1935 the summit of Kabru 
was reached by Mr. C. R. Cooke who was accom- 
anied to the foot of the final rocks by Mr. G. 
choberth who was forced to give up owing to 
a high altitude, cough and the ri.sk of frostbite. I 
This ascent was nuidc on November 18th, an 
unusually late date and is of great interest as! 
proving that high Himalayan peaks Can be 
climbed in early winter at least. 

The 1936 French expedition to the Kara- 
korams, like the Everest expedition, encountered 
very bad weather and accomplished little. 

After Nanda Devi the most remarkable ascent 
of 1936 was that of Siniolchu, a peak once 
designated as the " eml)odiment of inaccc.ssibi- 
lity ”, in the Kanchenjunga range. This was 
made by a small German party under the leader- 
ship of Herr Paul Bauer. Siniolchu is one of 
the most beautiful peaks in the Himalayas. 

In 1939, a party of Munich mountaineers, 
consisting of Herren Orob, Paidar and Schma- 
derer, made the first ascent of the Tent Peak in 
the Kangchenjiinga range and attempted the 
Twins Peak but were defeated by bad weather. 

Other ascents in Sikkim were made by 
Mr. Marco Pallis’s party who attempted Simvu 
unsuccessfully and by Mr. C. II. Cooke and 
Mr. F. Spencer (fiiapman who ascended several 
eaks of over 20,000 feet including the Fluted 
eak. 

During the summer of 1937 a number 
of peaks were climbed, the most notable 
being Chomolhari 23,997 ft. by Mr. F. 
Spencer Chapman with one porter, and the 
Mana Peak 23,860 ft. by Captain P. R. Oliver 
ftnd Mr. F. S. Smythe. The latter completing 
the ascent alone as Capt. Oliver was insufficiently 
acelimatised. Three other peaks of 21.400 ft., 
21,500 ft. and 22,481 ft. were also climbed by 
Messrs, Oliver and Smythe and attempts made 
on Nllkanta and Duaagiri which were frustrat- 


ed by bad weather. They also explored a 
remarkable plateau above the Banke Glacier, 
discovered in May 1937 by Lieut. R. A. Gardiner 
of the Survey of India. In addition, Mr. Smjdihe 
with three Tibetan porters climbed seven peaks 
of the Zaskar Range among them the very 
difficult peak of Nilgiri Parbat, 21,264 ft. 
During this expedition Mr. Smythe came upon 
some remarkable tracks in the snow which the 
Tibetan porters believed were made by a Mlrka 
or Abominable Snow Man. These tracks were 
afterward® identified as bear tracks by the 
Natural History authorities in London. It is 
believed that there is now enough evidence to 
explain this strange legend of the Himalaj'^as. 

Garhwal was visited in 1939 by a Swiss 
expedition led by M. Andre Roch and two 
fine peaks were scaled, Dunagiri and the 
Wedge Peak, 

In 1938 Mr. C. S. Houston led an expedition 
I to the Karakoram during the course of 
wlii(;h a bold and determined attempt was 
made to climb K2, 28,150 ft. After failure to 
obtain a footing on the N. W. ridge, the party, 
which included several veteran Sherpa porters, 
ascended the N. E. ridge to a height of 26,000 ft. 

A further attempt on K2 was made by an 
American party in 1939 but ended in disaster, 
Mr. Dudley Wolfe, and three Sherpa porters 
losing their lives in stormy weather high up the 
mountain. 

Another expedition to the Karakorams was 
that undertaken by Capt. J. B. Harrisonj^ Lieut. 
J. O. M. Roberts, Mr. R. A. Hodgkin, Dr. T. 
Graham Brown and Lieut. J. Waller together 
with Dr. G. A. J. Teasdale and Dr. Elizabeth 
Teasdale. The principal objective was Masher- 
bruin, 25,660 ft. After estaldisbing Camp 
7 at 24,600 ft. Harrison and Hodgkin reached 
a height of about 25,000 ft. before lieing forced 
to retreat by bad weather. In descending to 
Camp 6 they were overtaken by a blizzard and 
forced to spend a night in the open as the result 
of which they were seriously frostbitten. The 
devotion of the Sherpa porters prevented a more 
serious disaster. 

Further exploration of the Badrinath, 
Kedarnath ranges at the sources of the Ganges 
as well as various ascents was made by a German 
extiedition under the leadership of Dr. R. 
Sell war zgniber in the autumn of 1938. 

The Survey of India are now very active and 
mucli work lias boon accomplished during the 
re-survey of Garhwal and Kumaon under the 
direction of Major Gordon Osmaston, whilst 
several thousaiul square miles of country l-avt 
been mapped by Messrs. Shipton and Tilman 
during their expeditions to the Shaksgam in 
1937 by Mr. Shipton during his expedition to tlie 
Karakoram in 1939. 

The Himalayan Club was founded on 17th 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of ttic 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
sport. The initiation of this Club was due to 
the late Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.C*, R.E., 
assistant Survoyor-GeneraL 
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In 1728 a dltpeniatioo was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfret, 
anthoriaing him to **opeD a new Lodge in Ben- 
gal.’* Of his personage nothing further is known 
but under Capt. Farwlnter, who in the following 
year succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master 
of liidia^ a Lodge was established in 1730, which 
in the Engraved Lists ia distinguished by the 
arms of the East India Company, and is describ- 
ed as <*Iio. 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.” 
The next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zeeh. Gee, who held of&ce in 1740; 
after whom came the Hon. Boger Drake, ap- 
pointed 10th April 1755. The last named was 
Governor of Calcutta at the time of the attack 
made on the settlement by Sura] ah Dowlah in 
1750. Drake missed the horrors of the Black 
Hole by escaping and was accused of deserting 
his post, but, though present at the retaking of 
Calcutta by Admiral Watson and Clive, It is im- 
probable that he resumed the duties of his 
masonic oftlce after the calamity that befell the 
settlement. 


The minotes of the Grand Lodge inform us 
that William Maokett, Provincial Grand Master 
of Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the “Lodges 
in the East Indies ” Culliu Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal ** to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the ditTerent offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of 
England was confirmed by the Grand Master 
without its being thought an infringement of 
his prerogative. In accordance with this prac- 
tice, Samuel Middleton was elected (P. G. M. 
circa) in 1767 ; but in passing it may be briefly 
observed that a few years previously a kind of 
roving commission was granted by Earl Ferrara 
in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, Commander of the 
“ Admiral Watson,” Indlaman ''for East India 
where no other Provincial Lodge is to be 
found.” Middleton's election was confirmed 
October 31st, 1768. and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of anonal elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. O. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable In- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
I'ontlnued working nntil 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol or Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 at the Union both the Ancienta and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
iiave since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived in that year and In 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge, 


Madras. — The earliest Lodge in Southern 
ludla (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1762,, 
Three others were also established about 1766. 
In 1767 Oapt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed F. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1781 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union Id 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation In 1774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated ” he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed." 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 


Bombay.— Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the 18th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Burat in 1798 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised bis functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78tbfoot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of 8t. Andrew by -eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Monntstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that elfect. The Petitioners 
further requested ” that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to Instal him after being duly passed 
and raised aDeputy Grand Master of the Deccan.” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has be^n 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823a Military Lodge ‘‘Orion-ln-tbe-West ” 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohiiTs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which . however, left no 
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trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of Orion ** seceded and formed the ** Lodge 
of Hope *' also at Poona No. 802. 

Here '* Orion" unrecognised at home, aided 
In the secession of some of its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the reeommendationof the 
Parent Lodge from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later it was discovered that no notL 
hoatiouof the existence, of "Orlon-ln- the West" 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge. 
Coast of Coromandel, it was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 598 was granted as already stated 
in 1833. Lodge Perseverance” was started 
in Bombay No. 818 In 1828. Up to this time the 
jjurisdictionof the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded; but in 1838 Dr. 
Jaroeis Burnes was appoinU^d by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland P.G.M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until ist January 1838. A 
second Scottish l^rovince of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Iwoedalt was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 184f' became I’rovincial 
Grand Mastt^r (or all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this apfx)intment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the l^residencies. Burnes maj be best described 
as being in 1838 in ecclesiastical phrase as u 
Piovinciat Grand Master "in partibus infldelium" 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge ID Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
w om nature had endowed with all the qualitiet 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of English Masons deserting their 
mother I^odges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted nnder the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In one case, indeed, a Lodge ** Per- 
severance " nnder England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with Its naihe, jewels furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 


Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 338 on the Register of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourished , and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 549 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the I^oviDce. In 1844 Burnes established a 
Lodge "Rising Star of Western India,” at Bom- 
bay for the admission of Indian gentlemen 
the result of wliich is seen at the present day. 
Thus the seed planted at Tilchlnopoly in 1774 
by the initiation of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne 
fruit resulting in the initiation of thousands of 
Indian gentlemen of all castes and creeds, and 
which has gone far to establishing that mutual 
trust between West and East a distinguishing, 
characteristic or Speculative Freemasonry. 
A Provincial Grand Lodge was re-established 
in Bomliay in 18ti0, and converted into a District 
Grant Lodge in 1861. 

The Grand Lodge of England. — Ail three 

Constitutions Of the Coiled Elngdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
Jurisdiction in India. By far the largest is the 
first, the next iarcest Is the third and tlie number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
[ Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
.vlastcr of England l>y whom they are appointed. 

I Bengal. 

75 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. Capt. A. Barr 
Pollock, P.G.D., District Grand Master, 
l)y. D.G.M. W. A. Black, P.G. St. B., 
Asst. D.G.Ms. Brigadier 11. Williams, 
ll.E.,P.Dy. G. Swd. B.,and J. E. Hudson. 

Madras. 

36 Lodges. Dist. G. M., Rt. Wor. Bro. Sir 
George Boag, K.CM.E., C.S.I., M.A.,. 
l)y. D.G.M. Wor. Bro. T. V. Muthu- 
krishiui Iyer, P.G.D. 

Pun)ah. 

34 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. Rt. Eev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., District Grand Master; Wor. 
Bro. Lt.-Col. F.R. Gifford, O.B.E., Deputy 
l)t. (fraud Master ; (i. Reeves-Brown, 
District Grand Secretary. 


LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE YBAB 


1945-46. 


Rfr. Wor. Bro. Sohrab R. Davar, P.A.G.R. 

„ „ „ J. S. Tilley, P. A.G.D. of C. 

Wor. Bro. W. M. Martin 

„ „ J. Humphery, C.B.E 

,, ,, A. C. Bottomley 

„ ,, Dr. S. P. Kapadia 

„ ,, E. Proc . . 

„ „ Dr. D. M. Mukerjee 

,, ,, N. R. Paymaster 

,, M. A. Vakil 

„ „ R.J. Harris 

„ „ Khan Bahadur Palau ji N. Daver 

,, „ M. Graham Brash 

„ „ E. Dibben 

u „ P. C. Kapadia 


Dist. Grand Master. 
D.D.G.M. 

Asst. D.G.M. 

Asst. D.G.M. 
D.S.G.M. 

D.J.G.W. 

D. G. Chap. 

D. G. Chap.- 
D, G. Treasurer. 
D.G. Reg. 

P. B. of G.P. 

D. G. Secy. 

D.G.D. of C. 
D.S.G.I). 

D.8.G.D. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE DISTllICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE YEAR 

1945-46 — conH. 


Wor. Bro. F. Anlton 




D.S.G.I). 

,, ,, 3. Bnnford 




D.J.G D. 

,, ,, D. (:. Sat aria 




D..J.G.D. 

„ ,, Brig. H. SliTiker . . 




D.J.G.D. 

„ „ J. L. \Vrif^lit 




!).(;. Swd. Br. 

,, ,, H. E. Crawley . . 




D.D.G.D. of C. 

„ „ Lt.-Col. R. N. Hig^rs 




D. G. Sapdt. of 
W orks. 

,, ,, G. B. Reporter 

,, ,y Capt. R.. W. Robi)in» 




D.A.G.D. of C. 




do. 

„ ,, Khan Bah. S. N. MehtJj 




do. 

„ ,, Dr. S. I). Cama . . 




do. 

„ „ Bho^ilal C. Shah . . 




D. G. St. Br. 

„ A. Arnold 




D. G. St. Br. 

,, ,, G. T. Gowinu 




D. G. Org. 

,, ,, T. 1* . J)harwar , . 




D. Asfttt. G. Secy. 

,, „ M. V. SrecMiivasn Iyer 




1). G. Pur. 

„ H.S. Hharvani .. 




1). A. G. Pur. 

„ „ W. L. Ash 




1). S. Stewd. 

„ ,, Dcwan Jiah. R. V. Vandekar .. 



do. 

„ „ Dr. M. V. Mody . . 




do. 

,, „ F. R. Snrti 




do. 

,, ,, G. J. Kanjjca 




do. 

,, ,, I). N. Pavri 




do. 

,, ,, D. (L Tyler 




do. 

,, ,, R. T. Karnik 




do. 

LIST OF LODGES WORKING 

UNDER THE 

BOMBAY. 

DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF 

Number. Place. 

1. Orion in the West 



415 

Poona. 

2. St. George 



549 

Bombay. 

8. Concord 



757 

Bombay. 

4. 1 nion 



767 

Karachi. 

6. Innuatry 



873 

Hyderabad, Sind. 

6. Truth 



944 

Bombay, 

7. Alexandra 



1066 

Jubbuipore. 

8. Emulation 



1100 

Bombay. 

9. Corinth . . 



1122 

Nagpur. 

10. Eastern Star . . 



1189 

Bombay. 

11. Friendship & Harmony 



1270 

Igatpurl. 

1:!. Cyrus 



1359 

Bombay. 

18. Siikkur . . ’ 



1508 

Sukkur. 

14. Berar 



1649 

Amraoti. 

15. Aryan 



1700 

Bombay. 

16. Excelsior In Khamlesh 



.. . 1738 

Bhusawal. 

17. JlirMni of Past Masters 



1784 

Bombay. 

18. Malwa 



1994 

Mhow. 

19. Justice 



2146 

Abu Road. 

20. Tyrrell Leith 



2162 

Baroda . 

21. Friendship 



. . 2307 

Ajmer, 

22. Royal Connaught 



2377 

A hmednagar. 

28. Faith 



2438 

Keamari. 

24. Dharwar 



2527 

Dharwar. 

25. Khan Bahadur B. Rajkotwala 



2531 

Keamari. 

26. St. Andrew 



600 

Kamptee. 

27. Kathiawar 



2787 

Rajkot. 

28. Rajputana 



2800 

Mount Abu. 

29. Research .... 



3184 

Bombay. 

80. Light of the Craft . . 



3265 

Jubbuipore. 

81 . Sir Lawrence Jenkins 



3276 

Bombay. 

32. Burnett 



3284 

Poona. 

88. Ubique in the East . . 



8838 

Kirkee. 

84. Bhore Ghaut 

. . 


3465 

Bombay. 

85. Central India . . 



3467 

Indore. 

80. Chhatisgarh 

. . 


3507 

Raipur. 

87. Army <2 Navy 

. . 


3661 

Bombay. 

88. Deolali 

. . 


3710 

Deolali. 

39. Heart of India 

.. 

... 

8760 

Bilaspur. 
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LIST 01' LOOGEIS WOKKING UNDKll THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF 


BOMBA Y—cofrfd. 


40. Gsrmkhana 

41. Haig-Brown 

42. Universal Brotherhood 
48. Light in Arabia 

44. Knight 

45. Scinde . . 

46. Indus 

47. Leslie Wilson . . 

48. Cornwallis 

49. Dawn of Peace 
60. Justice and Peace 

51. B.eginald Spence 

52. Vishvanath 

63. Morning Star . . 


Number. 

3796 

3829 

3835 

3870 

3018 

4284 

4325 

4880 

6062 

6260 

6442 

6514 

6716 

6831 


PladO. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Deolall. 

Karachi. 

Karachi. 

Poona. 

Bombay. 

Lonavla. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay, 


Officers of the District Grand Lodge of Bengal for the year 194o. 


District Grand Master, Bt. Wor. Bro, Capt. A. Barr-Pollock, P.G.D. 
Deputy District Grand Master, Wor. Bro. W. A. Jil.uk, I’.G, St. B. 


Assistant ,, ,, 

District Senior Grand Warden . . 

District Junior Grand Wardeji 
District Grand Chaplain. . 

District Grand Cliaplaiii 

District Grand Treasurer 
District Grand Ilo^istiar 
President of the lioard . . 

District Grand Secretary 

District Grand Direct or of Ceremonies 

District Senior Grand Goacoii . . 

District Senior Grand Deacon . . 

District Senior Grand Deacon . . 

District Senior Grand Deacon . . 

District Junior Grand Deacon . . 

District Junior Grand Deacon . . 

District Junior Grand Deacon . . 

^District Junior Grand Deacon . . 

District Grand Sword Bearer . . 

Deputy District Grand Dir. of i-ercmonics 
District Grand Supdt. of Works 
District Asst. Grand Dir. of Ceremonies 
District Asst. Grand Dir. of Ceremonies 
District Asst. Grand Dir. of Ceremonies 
I)istri(;t Asst. Grand Dir, of Ceremonies 
District Asst. Grand Dir. of Ceremonies 
District Asst. Grand Dir. of Ceremonies 
Deputy District Grand Sword Bearer , , 
District Grand Standard Bearer 
District Grand Standard Jiearer 
District Asst. Grand Standard Bearer 
District Grand Orjzanist 
District A8.st. Grand Secretary 
District Grand Pursuivant 
District Asst. Grand Pursuiv.ant 
District Grand Tyler . . . . 

District Grand Steward (Oiainnan) . . 

District Grand Steward 

District Grand Steward . . 

District Grand Steward . . 

District Grand Steward 

District Grand Steward 


Brigadier H. Williams, K.E., P. Dy. G. Swd. B. 


J. E. Hudson. 



Lodge No, 

W. Br. Canon J. It, Hobson, m.a . . 


1865 

E, J. Samuel 


333.6 

Bev, E. W. Rogers 


2061 

Bev. H. F. E. Tilney-Bassett 


1210 

E. T. CordwelJ (Elected) 


229 

Justice A. fi. Blank, l.C.S. . . 


3102 

S, L. Bool liroyd 


229 

Guy D. Bubinson, p.A.d.b.c. 


486 

.. JT. Evans 


3130 

J. Chambcr.s, C.I.E., o.Ji.K., 

•M.c., 

3102 

i.s.i:. 



B. N. Kbanna 


6817 

J. K, C. Derrick 


662 

C. J. Tiunus 


1526 

A. E. McGrath 


3810 

F, Moore 


1374 

.. H.W. Shea 


3618 

F. Noble, o.B.K. 


3064 

Lt.-Col. C. L. D. Hazclls . . 


438 

H. Giljson 


2072 

,. G. E. Kells 


67 

T. P. llaiTibori 


4229 

., A. K. Das 


3323 

Capt, N. N. Maitra 


3288 

K.B. libosc 


3380 

N, C, Gho.se, Ti.p. . . 


2.34 

,, G. A. Bowlerson 


2018 

A.E.Essery 


3406 

K, B. Kirby 


3321 

J. H. Errner 


3054 

,, Ganga Saroop 


2436 

W. n’hom 


100 

,, .J. E, Lillywiutc 


186.6 

,, S. ,T, ^rasters 


1160 

N. N. Mukerji 


3289 

,, ('.A. Ward .. 


2436 

S. J. Fassnidge 


2476 

C. A L. Btirton 


3009 

H . L. Shaw . . 


3195 

„ S. K. Basil 


.392 

,, C.M.Shabani 

, . 

.3,331 

„ E.C'.Mobb 


2939 
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The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of All Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is nominated by the 
Lodges under the jurisdiction subject to 
conhrmation by the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 

H. W. Itro. }. H. 'l aunton, C.l.K., J.P., 

Depute Grand Master, Is at present in charge 
of the cilice, and controls 71 Lodges. Under 
liiin tlie several districts are in charge of the 
following Grand Superintendents r - 
Major G. Bennet Dor(5, G. Supdt., Northern 
India. 

N. Iredalc, G, Supdt., Central India. 

Diwan Jlahadnr 1). Sriraiua Sastri, G. Siijidt., 
Southern India. 

H. S. Jamilsofi, G. Supdt., Eastern India. 

The Grand Secretary is K.W. Bro. Khan Bahadur 
J. C. Mlstree, J.P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1860 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of tlie Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would bo objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Provinces 
there being twoalready , iH?., English and Scottish 
the Grand Ix)dge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establiahinent of Lodge “St. 
Patrick '* and sini^e that year three other Lodges 
have sprung into being, one of which is now 
defunct. 

The Irish Constitution is governed in India 

by a Graml Inspector for India, lie ha.^^ two 
Asst. Grand Inspcutor.s, one for the Bombay 
i’residcncy, who is Wor. Bro. A. Kinan, and one 
lor Bengal who is Wor. Bro. I<h t). Rees. 

Eleven Lodges are working in India at the 
following places : 

Bombay. — jSos. 319, 419, 648. Calcutta . — 
Nos. 263, 382, 464, 465, 490 and 667. 

Lahore. — No. 19, Simla. — No. 458,. 

Royal Arch Masonry.—Under England 
the District Grand Master In any District la 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally appoints his Deputy as 
Second and anotlier Companion as Third 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there Is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office Is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

The English five Districts are constituted as 
under: — 

Bengal. 

31 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Mc«t Ex. Comp. 
Capt. A. Barr-Pollock. 

Madras. 

20 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Excellent 
Comp. Sir George Boag, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
M.A. 

Bombay. 

27 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. Sohrab B . DaY.ar, 
T.D., Grand Superintendent. 

Punjab. 

22 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. Kt. Bev. Lord 
Bishop of Lahore. O.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., D.P„ Grand Superintendent. 


Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. 
The District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruled by M. E. Camp. Sir Shapoorjee 
B. Bilimoria, Kt., m.b.e., j.p., under whom 
there are 33 Chapters in India. The Grand 
Secretary of AU Scottish Freemasonry in 
India is also District Grand Scribe E. of 
Scottish R. A. Masonry. 

There Is one Irish Chapter In Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry. — Under England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark 
Lodge of England and Wales, and divided into 
separate Districts ; but in most cases the 
District Grand Master is also District Grand 
Mark Master. 

Bengal. 

19 Lodges. lit. W. Bro. Capt. A. Barr- 
Pollock, District Grand Master. 

Bombay. 

18 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Sohrab R. Davar, 

P. G. Ov., District Grand Master. 

Madras. 

16 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. Sir George Boag, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I. , M.A., District Grand 
Master. 

Punjab. 

12 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Rt. Rev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., D.D., District Grand Master. 

The Mark degree Is incorporated with the 
Royal Arch degree in Irish Chapters. The 
Mark degree ts worked in some S. G. Lodges, 
but essentially in K. A. Chapters, in which the 
Excellent, R.A.M. and other degrees can be 
obtained. B. C. Chapters insist upon candidates 
being Mark Master Masons before exaltation. 
The Mark degree In Scottish Craft Lodges is 
conferred by the Rt, Wor. Master as the 8. C, 
Craft does not recognise the ceremony of Rt. 
W. Mark Master. This is confined strictly to 
Chapters. Each Chapter has a Lodge of M. 
M. M. working under Its charter. Separate 
charters for Mark Lodges are only issued by 
the G, Chapter of Scotland. 

Royal Ark Mariner. — The Royal Ark 
Mariner degree is worked in the English Con- 
stitution by lodge attached to Mark lodges. 
Its ruler is the District Grand Mark Master and 
only Mark Master Masons can take this degree. 

There are 10 R. A. M. Lodges under Bengal, 
6 under Bombay, 5 under Madras and 4 under 
Punjab. 

Other Degrees. — There are many side de- 
grees worked in India, of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite, no degree higher than the 18* 
is worked in India under England, but under 
Scotland the 30* is worked. The Knight 
Templar Degree is also worked in several places 
under both English and Scottish jurisdiction. 
There are fourteen 18th Degree Chapters 
working in India. 

The Red Cross of Constantine has two 

Conclaves working in India. With them are 
worked the degrees of K.H.S. and Kt. of 8t. 
John. They are governed by the Grand Council 
in England direct. 

The Concl^’es working in India are : — 

No. 43 M}mbay and No. 160, Simla. 

The Order of the Secret Monitor has 

7 conclaves under Bombay, 7 under Madras, 
and 1 in Calcutta. 
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Benevolent Associations. — Each Dletrict 
works Its own benevolent arraneeinents which 
Inchirte the belief of DistreHsi'd Mhsomh. er?',. m- 
tinnat provision for r.iie eio'ldren of and 

maint^-nanee provision for widows in poor 
oircumstancGB. 

All intoruiation will be j^iven to f^ersoub en- 
titled by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below : — 

D. Q. 5., Bingal. 

Guy D. Kobinaoii, P. A. G. D. C. (Eng.), 
P. D. Q. W. (Jiomlmy), Bengal, 19, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

D. O. S., Boynbap. 

Kb&n Bahadur Palanjl N. Davar, P.A.G.n., 
P.D.Q.W., Freemasons' Hall, Eavelln Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


D. O, S., Madrcu. 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, 
t’. l>., P. 1). G. VV., KreeinaHOMs’ Hall, Kilpauk, 

Madras. 

U. G’. S., Punjab. 

G. Reeve.s Brown, P.A.G.D. of 0. (Eng.), 
Freemasons* Hull, Laiiore. 

Scotilsli Constitution. — It has two Bene- 
volent Funds known as, (1) Scottish Masonic 
Fund of Benevolence (India), and (2) Scottish 
Masonic Benevolent Association in India. 
For information regarding the Benevolent Funds 
application should be made to Khan Baliadur 
Jehangeer 0. Mistree, .T.P., 17, Miirsban Knad, 
Fort, Bombay, who is Secretary of both Funds. 


Office-Bearen of the Crand Lodge A. S. F. /. for the year 1944-45 : — 


I. H, Taunton, C.T.E., .T.P., T.C.S., P.M. No. 1041 

Major Dr. S. K. Engineer, O.B.E., J.P., P.M. 342 A in 1366 
Major G. Bennet Dore, P.M. 1364 

N. Iredale, P.M. 783 A in 828 

Dewan Bahadur 1). Srirama Sastri, M.L., P.M. 1065 . . 

H. S. Jamieson, P.M. 813 . . 

Dr. G. K. Eanadive, P.M. 343 

H. Chamberlain, J.P., P.M. 828 

P. B. Waldc, P.M. 1127 

P. M. Sundaram, P.M. 1163 

E. B. Qhasvala, J.P., P.M. 342 & in 1041 

J. M. Rakshit, P.M. 404 

Syed Iftikhar Hosain, P.M. 787 

G. N. Subba Ramiah, P.M. 1290 . . 

Khan Bahadur J. C. Mistree, J.P., P.M. 506 in 1944 . . 

C. P. Chowna, P.M. 1298 

Vinayak N. Suktankar, P.M. 485 

Capt. J. H. Kjclgaard. P.M. 813 

D. O. Smollett, P.M. 1066 

C. F, Bagpaley, P.M. 1324 

Ahmedbhov I, A. Lalljee, O.B.E., H.G.l.G. fScol.). P.3I. 587 

C. C. Sehokman, P.M. 611 . . 

Major T. H. Syrnonds. M.B.E,, P.M. 1296 A in 691 

Burjor P, Gharda, P.M. 800 A 1366 

Capt. G. F. Hardwick, P.M. 1031 

Lovjee F. ShreVf, P.M. 1069 

S. L. Jones, P.M. 1205 

E. K.Palia, P.M. 1290 

Jal D. Chinoy, P.M. 1297 

F. J. Tilley, P.M. 338 

Nariman 1). Adenwalla. P.M. 47.5 A 1388 

Ramanlklal V. Parikh, P.M. 503 

W. J. K. Osborne, P.M. 568 

J. A. Butterworth, P.M. 634 

J. Symon, P.M. 1131 A in 474 

Rustoraji B. Patel, P.M. 1233 

Mohan Singh Chhabra, P.M. 1281 
Dr. Syed Zarif Husain, P.M, 1384 

N. Coombs, J.P., P.M. 490 

Durgaprasad S. Laskari, P.M. 563 

Cawashaw B. Nanavatty, P.M. .584 

Narayandas Bhagwandas. P.M. 587 

B. A. J. Dunlop, P.M. 756 

F. P. Canteenwalla. P.M. 800 

MalorE.R. Daw, M.B.E., P.M. 1031 

Major E. H. B. Heysham. P.M. 11|ir 

Dr. H. D. Khote, P.M. 1207 T 

R.J. Turner, P.M. 1324 .. ' 

P. E.K.Eley, P.M. 568 


Depute Grand Master. 
Substitute Grand Master. 
G. Siipdt,, -Nort.hern India, 
,, ,, Central ,, 

,, ,, Southern ,, 

,, ,, Eastern ,, 

Senior Grand Warden. 


J uni or 


Grand Secretary. 
Grand Treasurer. 
Grand Chaplain. 


Senior Grand Deacon. 


Junior 


Grand Director of Cer. 

Asst, Grand Dir. of Cer. 


Grand Architect. 
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Office-Bearers of the Grand Lodge A, i 

Sitaram Bunerjee, P.M. 371 
Pestonji 11. P. Shroff, P.M. 506 . . 

F. Ashton, P.M. 684 

Honniisji A. Chinoy, P.M. 742 

P. Subbarao, P.M. 957 

Nadirshaw A. Daroowalla, P.M. 1069 

A. Fairweather, P.M. 1256 

Jalejar N. Balsara, P.M. 1388 A; in 800 . . 

Kailashpat Singhania, P.M. 1399 & in 1384, 13 

Capt. J. IT. Sanderson, P.M. 909 . . 

Rai Bahadur S. N. Mukherjee, P.M, 404 A in 3 

Sukhraj (J. Tarneja, P.M. 485 

llaiderali E. Jlaveliwala, J.P., P.M. 584. . 

J. P. DeVos, P.M. on 

J. A. Instance, P.M. 813 . . 

W. S. tloode, P.M. T008 

Moinuddin Ahmed Klian, P.M. 1163 
Khushal Chand Mehra, P.M. 1281 
A. M. Campbell, P.M. 1342 
W. F. Fairbalrn, P.M. 490 

G. Williams, P.M. 909 & in 363 . . 

R. Johnston, P.M. 1131 

W. Pate, P.M. 1324 

Dady F. Kalianlwala, P.M. 644 . . 

M. H. Variawa, P.M. 742 & in 1297 
Dr. N. J. Dodhi, P.M . 1298 . . . . 

Bomansha B, Khan, P.M. 1388 . . 

Kawab Mir Ekbal Ali Khan, P.M. 509 . , 

Syed Mohamcd Taki, P.M. 787 A- in 509. . 

1)T. Nazir Alnned, O.B.E., J.P., P.M. 1041 
Enver Ahmed, P.M. 1163 .. 

Mamnatha Nath Ray, P.M. 371 . . 

Shikhar Ohand, P.M. 389 

Rai Jadubans Cliandra, P.M. 509. . 

Dliondurao B. Powar, P.M. 783 . . 

L. J, Woodsell, P.M. 337 

A. E. Thornhill, P.M. 303 A, in 909 

K. S. Katimria, P.M. 485 . . 

S. J. Bmford, P.M. 928 

J. V, Siiryanarayana, P.M. 1065 . . 

J. IT. Trevithick, P.M. 1090 

S, H. Emott, P.M. 1127 

Dewan Ran Bir Sawhncy, P.M, 1250, 1364 

M. F. Mavji, P.M, 1363 

Bon -hie U.-Col. Hori Lall Varma, J*.M. 1384 
Capt. J. D. Kothawala, J.P., P.M . 342 . , 

S. P. Atiiavale, P.M, .587 . . 

B. J. Merry, P.M. 091 

Dorab K. Pandaj", P.M. 800 

F. Sta>nnan, P.M. 813 

Dr. N. K. Chaina, P.M. 1069 
P. Haimmantha Rao, P.M. 1108 . . 

P. L. Venkata Rao, P.M. 1290 . . 

P. 0. Bhasiu, P.M. 1364 

J. C. Rishworth, P.M. 568 

R. E. Hudson, P.M. 735 

B. Schnffter, P.M. 756 

A. J. West, P.M. 1068 

Re vd . A . J . Macdonald , R . W . M . 1 090 . . 

A. Dempster, R.W.M. 1279 

Jai Kishan, P.M. 1281 

Burjor D. Dhalla, P.M, 1360 A in 342 . . 

Albert Smith, R.W.M. 474 

W. Mason, P.M. 338 

E. G. D. Hobday, R.W.M. 337 . . 

Bashir Ahmed Mirza, R.W.M. 091 
Dwarka Pershad, P.M. 756 

J. Chadwick, R.W.M. 1066 
Peter Smith, R.W.M. 1208 

Major Dr. Jehangir D. Mlstri, R.W.M. 1363 

K. D. Bhagwagar, P.M. 1366 


F. I. for the year 1944-45 — contd. 

Asst. Grand Architect. 


Grand Jeweller. 

Asst. Grand Jeweller. 


Grand Bible Bearer. 


Grand Zend Avesta Bearer. 


Korun Bearer. 


Gita 


Grand Bard. 


,, Sword Bearer. 

Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 


. .Grand Director of Music. 

. . Asst. Grand Dir. of Music. 


Grand Organist . 

Grand Standard Bearer. 
Asst. Grand Standard Ber. 
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Grand Stewards, 


OJB^ee- Bearers of the Grand Lodge 

Hem Chand, RM. 1395 

Kao Sahib P. S. Viswanathan, K.W.M. 1399 
N. G. Krown, K.W.M. 661 

I). A, Dochertv, K.W.M. 338 
Dady F. Guzd'er, K.W.M. 475 
S. Melllng, K.W.M. 568 . . 

Sohan Lall Khosla, K.W.M. 783 . . 

W. A. Nielsen, K.W.M. 828 
C&pt, S. C. Chandler, M.B.E., P.M. 1031 
Mahomed A. S. Hassan All Shah, K.W.M. 1064 
J. N. Saxena, K.W.M., 1163 
J. M. Calder, K.W.M. 1205 
8; N. Haywood, K.W.M. 1342 
Jack SheUim, K.W.M. 1388 
Dr. Dwarkanath 8. Laud, K.W.M. 1297 
Manilal Gooyee, K.W.M. 371 
Vishwanath S. Xaik, K.W.M. 569 & in 750 
G. E. Bandukwalla, K.W.M. 587 . . 

J. W. P. Middlemisa, K.W.M. 611 

K. B. Pastakia, K.W.M. 800 . . 

Dr. I). Sitaramayya, K.W.M. 1005 
B. A. Cariappa, K.W.M. 1108 . . 

E. Shippcy, K.W.M. 1131 

S. Kandaswami Mudaliar, K.W.M. 1148 
Syed Shaukat AU Kazvie, K.W.M. 1384 
K. W. A. Davies, K.W.M. 490 . . 

Mahadeo A. Dhoria, K.W.M. 702 
Dr. Ganesh V. Joslii. K.W.M. 735 
Syed Yousuf All. K.W.M, 787 


S. F. I. for the year 1944-45 — contd. 

Asst. Grand Standard Ber. 


Grand Marshal. 

Asst. Grand Marshal. 


Grand Inner Guard. 

Asst. Grand Inner Guard. 


President of Grand Stewds. 


W. M. Conn, K.W.M. 813 . . 

Nadder N. N. Writer. K.W.M. 1009 

G. R. Garde, K.W.M. 1101 

Brij Mohan Mehra, K.W.M. 1281 
A. P. Kastogi, K.W.M. 1290 
Sardar Sahil Ajit Singh, K.W.M. 1304 

S. S. Patil, K.W.M. 363 . . 

H. N. Purohit, K.W.M. 503 
Jehangir A. Dhanbhoora, K.W.M. 584 
Chaudhri Hyder Hitsein, K.W.M. 644 

T. Venkat Kao, K.W.M. 756 
Lakhmi Dass, K.W.M. 831 
Sorab B. Engineer, K.W.M. 1233 
Dnrga Dass Kathuria, K.W.M. 1296 
D. H. Pavry, P.M. 800 


Vlee-Presdt. 


Grand Tyler. 
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David Keece G. Halford 




337 

T. I’arkes . . 



736 

E. H. Kinchella 




338 

B. N. Jakkal 



742 

Sorab M. Pithawalla 




342 

P. Chander Kao 



756 

Solomon Mordecai . . 




343 

S.tMlawett 



783 

Edward Josej^i 




363 

Casim Mlya Allibhoy 



787 

Probhat Chandra Neogi 




371 

Kustomji K. Desai 



800 

Dr. E. C. Dadabhoy 




389 

A. B, James 



813 

Det )0 Pra.sad Gooptu 




404 

J. G. Bean . . 



828 

Alastair F. MacfarJane 




474 

Grindra Sahai Mathur 



831 

Abdulla Hirji 




475 

L. A. Wise , . 



909 

Nathan Joseph 




485 

P. J. H. Warbiirton 



928. 

A.H. Moreton 




490 

Khan Bahadur Fazlul Karim Khan 


957 

K. D. Pochkhanawalla 




506 

Capt. J. L. Duff . . 



1031 

H. K. Clialishazar . . 




503 

M. 1). Bhat, I.c.s 



1041 

J. J. White . . 




568 

Bhenimal I). Seernani 



1064 

Knppu Swamy Iyer 




569 

Mirza Mohamed Bagar Shiraji 



1065 

Amiruditj Faizullabhal 




584 

L. H. Bussell 



1066 

Z, A. Harrianawala 




687 

George A. Dyke 



1068 

S.Iswaraiyer 




611 1 

Hotnl P. Ecliaporia 



1069 

G. A. Scanlon 




634 

John Bott 



1090 

Shiva Sharana Swami 




644 

D. L. B. Kiley 



1101 

Manohar Lai 




661 

R. Subbarao 



1108 

Pritaradass Tikamdass 




691 

Thomas Mackle 



1127 

Framroaz J. Merchant 




702 

W.W. Shearer 

.. 

. . 

1131 
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M. SriuivaBa Ran . . 
Duncan A, Marley . . 
H. Macaulay 
John L. Thom 
Ra jar am 8. Oka 
Lealie Thomas Rudder 
Alexander C. Young 
Dalip Singh 
M. M. Naidu 
1^. I>. Kapoor 
F. F. Vasunia 


GRAND STEWARDS.— coM/d. 




. . 1 148 



.. 1163 



. . 1205 



. . 1208 



. . 1233 



. . 1256 



1279 



. . 1281 



. . 1290 



. . 1296 



. . 1297 


D. a. Mody 
Frederick 0. Jones 
N. MacLeod . . 

D. N. Dalai 
Homi J. Kaikobad 
Phiroze R. Mullaferoze 
Mirza Nasiruddiu Masood 
D. V. Samant 
Agha Ahmed Ali Khan 
B. P. Varma 


1298 

1324 


1342 

1363 

1364 
1366 
1384 


1388 

1395 

1399 


DauyhUr Lodgu working under the Juriidiciion of the Grand Lodge of 
All SoottUh Frumatonry in India : — 


Number of NAME OF LODGE. 


Lodge. 


337 Hope . . 

. . Karachi. 

338 Perseverance 

Bombay. 

342 Rising SUr of W. I. 

Bombay. 

343 St. Andrews in the East 

Poona. 

363 Victoria 

Belgaum. 

371 St. David in the East 

Calcutta. 

889 St. Paul 

Mliow. 

404 St. Thomas in the East 

Calcutta. 

474 Endeavour . . 

Calcutta. 

476 Barton 

Lonavla. 

485 Harmony 

Karachi. 

490 Caledonia 

Bombay. 

606 Rising Sun . . 

Bombay. 

626 Kajputaua . . 

Neemuch. 

663 Salem 

. . Ahmedabad. 

568 Southern Cross 

Oorgaum. 

569 Morland 

Hyderabad (Dn.). 

584 Hamilton .. 

Surat. 

687 Islam 

Bombay. 

694 Kindred Hope 

Nasirabad. 

611 Bonnie Doon 

Colombo. 

634 Hope & Sincerity 

. . Ahmedabad. 

644 Independence 

Lucknow. 

661 Caledonia 

Meerut. 

69J Bolan . . 

Quetta. 

702 I^vel 

Kirkee. 

735 Hubli 

Hubll. 

742 Royal Jubilee 

Sholapur. 

756 Ekram 

Secunderabad. 

783 Gharitv 

. . Bandikui. 

787 Hyderabad . . 

Hyderabad (Dn.). 

800 Zoroaster . , 

. . Bombay. 

813 Albyn 

Calcutta. 

828 The Soots 

Bombay. 

831 Clair 

. . Meerut. 

909 Cataract 

. . Gokak Falls. 

928 Heather 

Munnar. 


Number of NAME OF 

LODGE. 

Lodge. 


957 Coronation 

Khandwa. 

1031 Elysium 

. . Simla. 

1041 Imperial Brotherhood 

Bombay. 

1064 Sir Charles Napier . . 

Hyderabad, Sind. 

1065 Nicopolis 

Vizianagaram. 

1066 Forman 

Bombay. 

1068 St. Andrew 

Lahore. 

1069 Beaman 

Bombay. 

1090 Gibbs 

Bangalore. 

1101 Scindia 

Gwalior. 

llOS Godavery 

Rajahmundry. 

1127 St. James in the East 

Calcutta. 

1131 Calcutta Kilwinning 

Calcutta. 

1148 Asoka 

Madras. 

1163 Imperial 

. . Now Delhi. 

1205 Doric 

Calcutta. 

1208 Universal Peace 

. . Barrackpore. 

1233 ‘Temperance & Benevolence. Karachi, 

1266 Black Mountain 

.. Rawalpindi. 

1279 Wallace 

Kanchrapara. 

1281 Universal Brotherhood 

Amritsar. 

1290 Star of the South 

Bangalore. 

1296 Wilson 

!^nnu. 

1297 Jennings 

Bombay. 

1298 Bharat 

Bombay. 

1324 Masjid-i-Suleman. Maidani Naftun, (Iran). 

1342 Madras 

Madras. 

1363 Sohrab Bharoocha . . 

Bombay. 

1364 Muiree .. Murree A Rawalpindi. 

1366 K. R. Cama . . 

, . Bombay. 

1384 Afghan 

Rampur. 

1888 Mother India 

Bombay. 

1896 Raza 

Aligarh. 

1399 Hindustan 

Cawnpore. 

Blackwell 

Bombay. 

Radiance 

Bombay. 
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Zoological Survey of India.—It was 
established in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 


systematic collections since 1814. Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for more than 130 years. 
From the foundation of the Museum in 1875 
to the time when the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological Section was established as a separate 
Survey, the Curator (or as he was subsequently 
termed the Superintendent) of the Indian 
Museum has been a zoologist, and among the 
officers who have held the appointment have 
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been such well-known members as Anderson, 
Wood -Mason, Alcock and Annandale. 

The Survey is unique in that all its oOicers 
are Indians. The main functions of the Survey 
are to Investigate the fauna of India, to 
maintain the National Zoological collections 
of India and to arrange and preserve the Zoolo- 
gical anti Anthropological galleries of the 
Indian Museum. In addition the Survey 
issues two series of i)ublicatioiis upon Zoological 
research, namely The Records and Memoirs 
of the Indian Museum and an Anthropological 
work entitled “ Anthrojudogical Rulletins from 
The Zoological Suriey of Indict.' ‘ The head- 
quarters of the Survey are at present temporarily 
located at Benares Cantt. 

Botanical Survey. — The Botanical Survey 
department of the Government of India was 
under the control of a Director. The Superin- 
tendent of the Koyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta 
was ex-officio Director. The Director having 
retired since December 3, 1939, the Department 
is awaiting some reorganisation. The duties 
of the Director are distributed amongst (i) 
Dr. K. P. Biswas, M.A., i),9c. (Edin.), p.r.S.e.,^ 
Superintendent, Boyal Botanic Garden, Cal-* 
cutta ; (m) S. C. Sen, B.sc. (Cal.), b.a. 

(Cantab.), a.m.i. ohem. e., Superintendent, 
Cinchona Bengal and Principal Quinine Officer 
of the Government of India ; and (Hi) 
8. N. Bal, M.sc., Ph. C., Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum. There is a staff 
at headquarters of one officer for systematic 
work and at the Indian Museum a Curator 
who is engaged in the development and 
maintenance of the Industrial Section. The 
Director held administrative charge of the 
Government of India’s cinchona distribution 
In India. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cul- 
tural and an economic justification. On general 
grounds It is obvious that a progressive Govern- 
ment should acquaint itself with the vegetable 
resources of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activities 
of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability — consisting 
as they do of investigations and researches into 
the systematjCB, limnology, distribution of 
plants, ecology and economic botany of plantHfe 
— the work accomplished in pure and applied 
botany at the Royal Botanic Garden during the 
last century and a half has exercised a profound 
and far-reaching influence upon the develop- 
ment of Agricultural Science and Forestry in 
India. The Irreplaceable dried plant materials 
obtained by botanical explorations and preserved 
for more than one hundred and fifty six years at 
the Herbarium of the Koyal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, and several thousands of indigenous 
and exotic trees, shrubs and herbs cultivated 
in the open, prove to be most useful in dealing 
wito such questions of considerable State- 
importance as naturalisation of useful plants, 
faktroduction of new vegetable products into the 
country, the adaption of raw produce to the 
requirements of manufacturing industry, land 
utilisation, preservation of rural areas, provision 
of national parks, drainage, sanitation and 
public health. 

Survey of India. — The first authoritative 
map of India was published by D'Anville in 
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1762, when the exploration of the then unknown 
India was still largely in French hands. It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough chart of the coast. 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded in 1767 — ten years after the battle of 
Plassey — when Lord Clive formally appointed 
Major James Kennellthe first Surveyor General of 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
East India Company’s possessions, though there 
were earlier settlements In Madras and l^mbay. 

Kennell’s maps were originaUy military, 
reconnaissances and latterly chained surveys 
based on astronomically fixed points, and do not 
pretend to the acctiracy of modem maps of 
India based on the rigid system of trlangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
over and beyond India. Even now, however, the 
relative accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
its benefits. 

From these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work. 

Geodesy means the investigation of the sixe, 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
work of the department consists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
imd gravity determinations. From these the 
exact ’'figure” of the earth is obtained, 
whereby points fixed by triangulation can be 
accurately located on its curved surface. This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has avoided the embarrassments 
caused in other countries where isolated topo- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
they could not be fitted together. 

A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other activities, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitably combined with its execu- 
tion, and the following are some of those which 
are carried out in India : 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights : 

Tidal predictions and publication of Tide Tables 
for thirty-nine ports between Suez and 
Singapore, ])ut due to the war, all Geodetic 
activities not directly related to the war have 
been suspended. 

The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gravity ; 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

Seismographlc and meteorological obser- 
vations at Dehra Dun. 

Indian geodesy has disclosed widespread 
anomalies of gravitational attraction in the 
earth’s crust, which have recently led to a re- 
consideration of the whole theory of isostasy. 
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Topographical Surveys. — In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India in 1006. 

Though revenue survey is primarily a record 
of individual property boundaries and is uncon- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographi<ml survey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 

By 1905, however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of modern topographical maps in 
several colours on the 1-inch to 1-mile scale as 
recommended by a commission which eat at that 
time to consider the existing maps of India. 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours and 
proper classification of communications. 

While some of the unsurveyed places are in 
remote tracts like the Naga hills of Assam and 
the high Himalayas, most are accessible. Large 
areas in Eastern Bengal, North Bihar. South 
Bombay, Gujrat, Sind and Western Bajputana 
have yet to be luapiwd on modern lines. 

The activities of the Survey of India have 
gone beyond the borders of India in the past. 
Nepal, for instance, was surveyed and mapped 
at the request of the local authorities in 1927. 

Largs Scale Surveys . — Surveys and records 
of international, state and provincial boundaries 
have always formed an important item of 
topographical work, and in recent years numerous 
Guide Maps have been published Qf important 
cities. 

Miscellaneous .- — In normal times the depart- 
ment is i)repared to undertake or aid local 
surveys, on payment by those concerned, 
such as 

Forest and cantonment surveys ; 

Biverain, irrigation, railway and city surveys ; 

Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
those operations ; 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive officers lent, in aid of the revenue 
^u^veys of various Provinces and States ; 

The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Bun are in normal times at the disposal of other 
Government deimrtments, and the public, for 
such work as the })rinting of special maps, 
illustration for Ileports and all diagrams for 
patents. 

Administration is in the hands of the Surveyor 
General under the Education, Health and Lands 
Department of the Government of India. 

The Headquarters office is at Delhi under 
two Asstt. Surveyors General and there are 
6 Directors. 

Any enquiries regarding surveys, maps or 
publications may be addressed to the Survey 
Directors concerned, whose addresses are 
Director, Map Publication, Debra Dun (for 


Maps) ; Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra 
Dun (for publications) ; Director, Frontier 
Circle, Murree (for surveys) ; Director, Eastern 
Circle (Air Survey officer), Debra Dun (for 
development, etc., projects and air surveys) ; 
and Director, War Survey Kesearch Institute, 
Dehra Dun (For Geodetic data etc.). 

Indian Science Congreee. — The Indian 
Science Congress Association was founded in 
1914 largely through the efforts of Prof. P. S. 
Macmahon and Dr. J. L. Sinionsen who were 
Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress till 
1921. The general administrative work of the 
office of the Congress was under the management 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal till 1939. 
The Association at present has a permanent 
staff and offices at 92, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta and a statistical Laboratory at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The main objective of the Association is the 
advancement of Science in India, and the annual 
sessions are organised for the purpose of (1) 
encouraging research and making the results 
generally known among science workers in India ; 

(2) giving opportunities for personal intercourse 
and scientific conipanionshi]) in order to over- 
come to some extent the isolation in this large 
country of workers in science ; and (3) promot- 
ing public interest in science. 

Membership of the Association is ojTen 
to all interested in the activities of the Congress. 
The Association has an average total membership 
of 1 ,200. The annual subscription is Rs. 12. 
There are also Sessional Members at concession 
rates. The members receive free of cost the 
proceedings of the annual sessions, wldch are 
Issued in four parts. 

The Congress meets in January each year 
in one of the principal cities and the 
proceedings last for six days. The session is 
opened by a Presidential Address delivered 
l»y the President for the year. The President 
is chosen annually, the different branches of 
science being usually represented in turn. The 
work of the Session is divided into thirteen 
sections: (1) Mathematics, (2) Statistics, 

(3) Physics, (4) Chemistry, (5) Geology and 
Geography, (6) Botany, (7) Zoology and Entom- 
ology, (8) Anthropology and Archeeology, 
(9) Medical and Veterinary Sciences, (10) Agricul- 
ture Sciences, (11) Physiology, (12) Psychology 
and Educational Sciences. (13) Engineering and 
Metalltirgy. The Sections meet separately, and 
each section is presided over by its own President 
also chosen annually. The mornings are devoted 
to the reading and discussion of the papers. 
Special discussions and symposia are held 
in the mornings or in the afternoons during the 
Session. Social functions and visits to places 
of scientific and industrial interest are arranged 
in the afternoons by the Local Reception 
Committee which is formed at the venue of 
the Congress to arrange for the work of the 
Session. Popular Lectures by eminent scientists 
and specialists are tieiivered in the evenings 
for the general public and form an important 
and attractive feature of the programme. 

General Secretaries. — Prof. P. C. Mahalanotro, 
P.R.S., Statistical Laboratory, Presidency College, 
Calcutta; Prof. M. Qureshi, Ph.D., F.N.i,, 
Head of the Dept, of Chemistry, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad (Du.), 
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The Indian Rataarch Fund Aasociati«B.<— 
This Asaociation was constituted in 1911 with 
a sum of Rs. 5,00,000 set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. The Association can 
claim to be amongst the pioneers in organised 
medical research on a large scale and its work 
has been widely appreciated in other countries. ^ 

The control and management of the Associa- 
tion are vested in a Governing Body, the 
President of which is the Member-in-charge of 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands 
of the Government of India. This body is 
assisted by a Scientific Advisory Board of which 
not less than three members have seats on the 
Governing Body. The Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, is the Chairman of the Board 
and the Public Health Commissioner with 
the Government of India is the Secretary 
of the Board and of the Governing Body. 
Membership of the Association is open to non- 
officials. Every donor of Rs. 5,000 is entitled to 
become a permanent life member, while every 
subscriber of Rs. 100 per annum can be a I 
temporary member. 

The original Governing Body of the Association 
was, until 1920, composed exclusively of 
officials, but in that year the Raja of Parlakimedi 
made a donation of Rs. 1,00,000 to the Associa- 
tion and was appointed a life member. In the 
same year the Government of India, after 
taking into consideration the question of 
liberalising the constitution of the Governing 
Body, decided to enlarge it by including three 
representatives of the Indian Legislature, two 
representatives of Medical Faculties of Universi- 
ties incorporated by law in India and one 
eminent non-medical scientist to be nominated 
by the Governor- General. As a result of further 
representations from the Unlveraities and the 
L^slature, this Body was again enlarged in 
1983 by the addition of s third representative 
of the Medical Faculties of Indian Universities, 
whilst it was decided that the non-medical 
scientist should in future be elected by tlie 
Indian Science Congress Association. 

A Recruitment and Appointments Board has 
been formed from amongst the members of the 
Governing Body of the Association to select 
and recommend officers for appointment in the 
Medical Research Department and the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 

In order to ensure the closest co-operation 
between workers and to prevent overlapping 
of efforts, an annual conference of medical 
research workers and administrative heads of 
Medical and Public Health Departments used 
to be convened under the auspices of the 
Association up to 1938. (In that year it was 
decided that the Conference should be held 
biennially in future. No Conference has, 
however, been held since nor is one to bo held 
In 1944, on account of the war.) At this con- 
ference free discussions were held on the work 
accomplished and on proposals for future work. 
The results of the discussions enabled the j 
members of the Scientific Advisory Board to 
make their recommendations for the programme 
for the following year. The Board is assisted 
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by Advisory Committees consisting of workers 
I on more Important items of research, e.g., 
cholera, malaria, maternal mortality, nutrition 
and plague, who examine the proposals for 
research work and make recommendations 
to the Scientific Advisory Board. The Board 
has recently appointed a Clinical Research 
Advisory Committee to draw up a j)lan for the 
dev(^lopiTient of clinical research In India. 
The Scientific Advisory Board annually piib- 
lislies a technical report de.scribing the research 
work done (»n the various enquiries carried 
out under the auspices of the Association during 
each calendar year. This report is obtainable 
from the office of the Secretary, Governing 
Body, Indian Research Fund Association, 
Secretariat, New Delhi on payment. 

The results of researches carried out under 
the auspices of the Association are published 
in the “Indian Journal of Medical Research” 
and its “Memoirs” and the “Journal of the 
Malaria Institute of India,” all of which are 
issued under the authority of the Association 
and hare now a firmly established position in the 
scientific world. These publications are obtain- 
able from Messrs. Thacker Spink <fe Co., 3, 
Esplanade East, Calcutta, on payment. 

Since the inception of the Association a large 
number of enquiries have been carried opt and 
from small beginnings great expansion of its 
activities has taken place. Enquiries which 
have been, or are, in progress include investiga- 
tions on cholera, bacteriophage, malaria, nutri- 
tion, leprosy, plague, vaccines, tuberculosis, 
pharmacology, indigenous drugs, maternal mor- 
tality, helminthology, medical mycology, dra- 
contiasis and filariasis, protozoal parasites, 
cancer, • epidemic dropsy, kala-azar, dried 
blood plasma, sandfly fever, typhus, bacillary 
dysentery, snake venoms, tiuorosis, etc. 

Be^des financing investigations which are 
conducted by workers in its direct employment, 
the Association gives grants-in-aid to institu- 
tions and also to outside workers. The ex- 
penditure for the last few years has amounted 
to between seven and eight lakhs of rupees per 
annum. The Association has been supporting 
the Malaria Institute of India, which now eojpys 
international recognition. The Association also 
maintains the Southern India Branch of the 
Malaria Institute of India at Coonoor, which 
was previously financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. As a part of the activities of this 
organisation and in commemoration of Sir 
! Ronald Ross’s Intimate association with India, 
an experimental malaria station was opened in 
Karnal in January, 1927, and named the “ Ross 
Field Experimental Station for Malaria." 
This was transferred to Delhi on 1st Mtfrch, 
1939. Besides carrying out experiments in 
connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at wdiich candidates 
from all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria })roblem. The 
Piiifilc Health .Section of the Institute has been 
taken over by Government since April, 1940. 

The Association maintains the Nutrition 
Laboratories at Coonoor, which carry out 
investigations which have a direct bearing 
on the problem of nutrition In India. The 
diet surveys undertaken by the laboratories 
have provided very valuable information as 
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to food requirements. The publication of] 
Health Bulletin No. 23 *The Nutritive value 
of Indian Foods and the planning of satisfactory | 
diets* has made available to the public useful i 
knowledge about Indian foodstuffs. Besides I 
carrying out experiments in nutrition, annual 
classes are held at which candidates from all 
over India are trained in the problems of 
nutrition. Tlie nutrition advisory committee 
of the Association has been recognised by the 
Government of India as the National Advisory 
Nutrition Committee for India. 

Research work at the Nutrition Research 
Laboratories, Coonoor, brought to light the 
high value of dried amla powder as an anti- 
scorbutic. As a result of this, and at the 
request of the Medical Stores Department, 
tne Association*8 laboratories at Coonoor 
have manufactured large quantities of amla 
powder for army purposes. 

The Association have set up Nutrition 
Research Units at the Seth O. S. Medical College 
Bombay and at Dacca University, Dacca. 
They have also set up a Clinical Research 
United at the Tata Memorial Hospital, Bombay. 

The Association have recently adopted a 
scheme for the award of Research Fellowships 
of the value of R8.150 per mensem, each tenable 
for a period of 2 years. The fellowships are 
intended to encourage young medical graduates 
who have shown initiative and are considered 
suitable to undertake independent research. 
Five scholars were selected in 1942 and two 
scholars were selected in 1944 to hold the 
fellowships. 

Geological Survey. - The Geologic;>l Survey 
of India is one of the oldt‘st Geological 
Surveys In the World. The present depart- 
ment, now under the Government of India, 
Department of Labour, was founded in IS.*)!. 
Its primary function is the preparation of a 
geological map of India, the basis oit which 
all geological work, including an appraisal 
of the mineral deposits of the country, must 
rest. 

Up to the beginning of the present century, 
moBt of the geological maps prepared were 
on the small scale of I" — 4 miles, many of the 
surveys being rather in the nature of geological 
reconnaissances with the object of obtaining 
a broad view of the geology of the country as 
a whole. During the last 40-50 years, mapping 
has, wherever possible, been on a standard 
scale of 1" «=» 1 mile, and in certain areas of 
spe<ial economic importance on larger scales. 

The importance of geological work in connec- 
tion with India’s industrial development is 
now widely realised and, to meet enhanced 
demands, the gazetted cadre of the Department 
is being increased as rapidly as possible. .The 
present sanctioned strength is the Director, 
10 Superintending Geologists, 30 Geologists, 
5.5 Assistant Geologists, 2 Geophysicists, 1 
Chemist, 0 Assistant Chemists. 1 Metalurgist, 

1 Mechanical Engineer, 1 Supervisory Field 
Officer, 3 Mining Engineers and 1 Registrar. 
Tills staff is divided into (i) Headquarters 
Division, and (it) Field Staff. The Headquarters 
Division, with its office in Calcutta, includes 
1 Deputy Director In charge of administration, 
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1 Petrologlst and Curator with assistants who 
Identify rocks and mineral submitted for 
examination by outsiders and superintend the 
Museum collections, 1 Palaeontologist with 
assistants who are responsible for the identifica- 
tion of forails and supervise the fossil collections, 
and a chemical staff working in the Headquarters 
Laboratory, The office sections include. In 
addition to the general administrative sections, 
a Library Section, Information and Statistics 
Sections and a Drawing Office, including 
Map and Process Sections. Geological maps 
are prepared in the Drawing Office and smaller 
maps are also printed there. Tlie departmental 
Ijibrary is well-equipped with books and 
publications on geological and allied subjects. 
These may be consulted by the general public 
and under certain circumstances may be issued 
on loan. 

The Field Staff, who spend about half of 
the year on geological fieldwork in any part 
of India and the remaining 6 months at head- 
quarters, are grouped into the Mapping Division 
and the Development Division, the former 
consisting at present of 4 Mapping Circles and 
the latter of one Mineral Development Circle 
and one Engineering Geology Circle. Each 
Circle is under the supervision of a Superintend- 
ing Geologist. The individual Mapping Circles 
embrace one to several provinces while the 
activities of the two specialised circles cover 
the whole of India. The object of the Mapping 
Circles is to continue the detailed geological 
mapping of India. Officers in these Circles 
carry out preliminary investigations on such 
mineral occurrences as are fonnd during the 
course of mapping, and also undertake the 
simpler types of engineering geology and water- 
supply investigations. They will also supply 
the geological guidance necessary in any 
geophysical work which may be carried out In 
their areas. Officers of the Mineral Develop- 
ment Circle are men who have specialised in 
the study of certain minerals, such as coal 
mica, manganese, clays, ^psum, etc. Their 
work is of an all-India character, and they 
will operate and give advice to provinces 
wherever their specialised knowledge will be 
advantageous. Similarly, the work of the 
Engineering Geology Circle is of an all-India 
character, the members being highly specialised 
in the ge«:>Iogical investigation of dam-sites, 
water-supply or any geological problems related 
to engineering. M'Tth the present small staff, 
this Circle can take on only a limited number 
of investigations but it is hoped to expand 
it to the cadre proposed above as quickly as 
possible. Ultimately, the Engineering Geology 
Circle is likely to expand into more than one 
Circle of highly specialised officers as investi- 
gations are extended to cover problems not 
included previotisly on account of shortage 
of staff. The Engineering Geology Circle is 
expected to work in close co-operation with 
the Public Works Department of the various 
Provincial Governments. In addition to the 
staff of the above Circles, a small geophysical 
staff is being appointed and equipped. Their 
work in the immediate future is likely to be 
mainly on water-supply and engineering geology 
problems. For testing mineral deposits, explor- 
ing dam-sites and underground water resources, 
drilling equipment is being purchased. 


i 
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Every year, before the programme of the 
field Aurveys is decided upon, the Provincial 
Governments are asked to give details of 
geological investigations, mineral surveys or 
engineering enquiries which they desire to 
have carried out. Such definite programmes 
of fieldwork may also cover the Indian States, 
and may be carried out free of charge. If, j 
however, any special problem has to be dealt! 
with which does not come under the regular 
programme of the Department {e.g,, a mineral 
survey of a particular area, an enquiry connected 
with a particular engineering project, or short- 
term investigations involving specialised geolo- 
gical knowledge), a charge may be made for the 
services of the oificers deputed for such work. 

The results of the investigations and researches 
of the Department are published in — 

(i) Becords of the Geological Survey of 
India, which includes the Annual Beports, 
Annual Mineral Bevicw, and short papers. 
One volume of 4 parts is published 
annually. ' Every 5 years, a Quinquen- 
nial Beview of the Mineral Production 
of India, is published as a separate 
volume of the Records. 

(ft) Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India, each volume dealing in detail 
with a particular area. 

(fit) Palaeontologia Tndica, which deals entirely 
with palaeontological matters. 

As a part of the Records, a series of Bulletins 
on particular minerals have been published in 
recent years. These Bulletins are intended 
to summarise the geological information available 
In India on commercial minerals. As each 
edition goes out of print, these Bulletins will 
be revised and reprinted. 


Thus, to cater lor the mineral Industry, 
the Geological Survey of India publishes : 

(a) An Annual Renew of Mineral Production, 
the contents are mainly production 
statistics relating to the previons year. 

(b) A Quin^ennial Review of the Mineral 
Production of India, giving a review 
of the trend of the industry during the 
past 5 years. 

(c) Bulletins, summarising geological know- 
ledge on mineral occurrences — ^the 
Bulletins are of longer term interest 
than (a) and (ft). 

During the War, publication of the Records 
(except Bulletins) and Memoirs has been 
suspended, but will, it is hoped, be resumed 
in the near future. 

The advice of the Geological Survey of India 
is taken by the Central Government and others 
on all questions of mineral policy. To encourage 
and assist the teaching of geology in classes 
and colleges, the Department presents collections 
of mlnerais, roeks and fossils and gives lectures 
to students and at times to the public with a 
view to popularising the study of geology. 

The geological functions of the Mineral 
Utilisation Branch of the Department, which 
was established as a war measure, are being 
taken over by the newly-created Mineral 
Development Circle. 

During the war a strategic branch has been 
formed with a view to providing geological 
information and advice for the Allied Forces. 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India If a person has been appointed | 
executor of the Will of a deceased person, it is i 
always advisable to prove the Will as early as 
possible. If the Will Is in a vernacular, it has 
to be officially translated into English. A j 
petition is then prepared praying for the grant j 
of probate of the Will. All the property left 
by the deceased has to be disclosed in a schedule 
to be annexed to the petition. Values must be 
shewn as at the date of the Petition and Probate 
Fees will be calculated on such value. The Valiiea 
of immoveable properties are usually assessed at 
16| years’ purchase on the nett Municipal assess- 
ment, in the absence of a report from a com- 
petent architect. 

Scale of Probate Duty.—Up to Its. 1,000 — Nil. 

For the next Be. 9,000 {i.e. upto Bs. 10,000), 
2 per cent.; for the next Bs. 40,000 (i.e. upto 
Bs. 60,000) 3 per cent.; for the next Bs. 60,000 
(i.e. upto Rs. 1,00,000) 4 per cent; for the next 
Bs. 1,00,000 (i.e. upto Rs. 2,00,000) 4i per cent; 
for the next Es. 50,000 (i.e. upto Rs. 2,50, OCK)) 
5 per cent ; for the next Bs. 50,000 (i.e. upto 
Bs. 3,00,000) 5i per cent; for the next Bs. 
1,00,000 (i.e. upto Rs. 4,00,000) 6 per cent; for 
the next Bs. 1,00,000 (i.e. upto Jm. 6,00,000) 
per cent.; for amounts exceeding Rs.5,00,000 


(or the portion over Bs. 6,00,000) 7 per cent, 
in addition to this Probate Duty there is, at 
present, a surcharge of 2r>%. 

Exemptions from Probate Duty. — In deter- 
mining the amount of tiie value of the estate 
for the purposes of probate duty the following 
items are allowed to be deducted : 

1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances. 

2. The amount of funeral expenses. 

3. Property held by the deceased in trust 
and not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 

In addition, there is general exemption ior 
service personnel killed in action or dying on 
service in certain circumstances. 

Procodure.— The particulars of the pro- 
perty of the deceased and the partlciUars 
of all items allowed by law to be deducted 
have to be shown in separate schedules. 
It is the practice of the High Court to 
send a copy of these schedules to the Revenue 
Authorities and If the properties, particularly 
Immoveable properties, have not been properly 
valued, the High Court issues a notice to the 
petitioner requiring him to amend the schedule 
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of property accordingly. In certain cases the 
Court requires citations to be published and 
served on such persons as the Court thinks are 
interested in the question of the grant of probate. 
If no objection is lodged by any person so inter- 
Mted within the time mentioned in the citation 
to the effect that nothing should be done in 
the matter of the petition for probate without 
notice to the person objecting or to use the 
technical language the caveator, and if the 
Will is shown to have been properly executed, 
probate is ordered to be granted. If an objec- 
tion or caveat is filed the petition for probate 
is converted into a suit in which the petitioner 
is plaintiff and the caveator is the defendant. 

Probate Codicil* etc. — Probate has effect over 
all the proj)erty and estate moveable or 
immoveable of the deceased throughout the 
province in which the same is granted 
and is conclusive as to the representative 
title of the person to whom the probate is 
granted against all debtors of the deceased and 
all persons holding property which belongs to 
the deceased and will afford full indemnity to 
all debtors paying their debts and all persons 
delivering up such proper ty'^ to the person to 
whom such probate is granted. Probate can 
only be granted to an executor appointed by 
the Will and the appointment may be oxfiress 
or by necessary implication. Probate cannot 
be granted to any person who is a minor or is 
of unsound mind. Where several executors 
are appointed probate may be granted to them 
simultaneously or at different times. If a 
codicil is discovered after tlie grant of probate 
a separate probate of that codicil may be granted 
to the executor if it in no way repeals the 
appointment of executors made by the Will. 
If different executors are appointed by the 
codicil, probate of the Will will be revoked and 
a new probate granted of the W'ill and codicil 
together. When probate has been granted to 
several executors and one of them dies, the 
entire representation of the testator accrues to 
the surviving executor or executors. I^robate 
of a Will when granted establishes the Will from 
the death of the testator and renders valid all 
intermediate acts of the executor as such. When 
a person appointed an executor has not renounced 
the executorship, letters of administration will 
not be granted to any other person until a cita- 
tion has been issued calling upon the executor 


to accept or renounce the executorship, but 
when one or more of several executors have 
proved the Will, the Court may, on the death 
of the survivor of those who have proved, grant 
letters of administration without citing those 
who have not proved. The renunciation may 
be made orally in the presence of the Judge or 
by a writing signed by the person renouncing 
and when made will preclude him from ever 
thereafter applying for probate of the Will 
appointing him executor. If an executor 
renounce.s or fails to accept an executorship 
within the time limited for the acceptance or 
refusal thereof, the Will may be proved and 
letters of administration with a copy of the Will 
annexed may be granted to the person who 
would be entitled to administration in case of 
Intestacy. 

Residuary Legatee.— When no executor has 
been appointed by a deceased in his Will 
or when the deceased has appointed 
an executor who is legally incapable or 
refuses to act or who has died before the 
testator or before he has proved the Will or when 
an executor dies after having proved the Will 
but before he has administered all the estate of 
the deceased, a universal or a residuary legatee 
may be admitted to prove the Will and Letters 
of Administration with the Will annexed may 
be granted to him of the whole estate or so much 
of it as may be unadministcred. 

After any grant of Probate or Letters of 
Administration with Will annexed, no other 
than the person to whom the same may have 
been granted has the power to sue or prosecute 
any suit or otherwise act as representative of 
the deceased until such Probate or Letters of 
Administration has or have been recalled or 
revoked. 

SMALL ESTATES. 

Administrator General’s Certificate. — In cases 
W'here the value of the estate is Ks. 2,000/- 
or less, an Administrator General's Certificate 
can be obtained. The procedure for obtaining 
this Certificate is simple and less expensive. A 
fee of 3% on the value of the estate is payable. 
The value of the estate has, however, to be taken 
as at the date of the death of the deceased. 
These Certificates are equivalent to Letters of 
Administration. 
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Physical divisions of India and their relation 

to Earthquakos. — The Indian continent is 
divided geologically and therefore physio- 
graphically into three distinct and well-defined 
units. The northernmost unit consisting of 
sedimentary and crystalline rocks comprises 
the great mountain ranges of the Himalayas 
that were upraised, geologically speaking, in 
comparatively recent times, and are believe 1 
to be still undergoing elevation. They constitute 
India’s most unstable region and arc therefore the 
seat of the most violent earthquakes. The north- 
south running mountain .s of Burma are com- 
ponents of the same mountain system, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands being their south- 
ern continuation, and Burma likewise pays the 
same penalty for their instability. 


The southward push of these mountains caused 
a sinking of the Himalayan foreland — the region 
of the Indo-Gangetic basin, now filled with 
alluvium. This constitutes the second unit, and 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun- 
tains in the north, it shares, though in a lesser 
degree, the effects of the Himalayan earthquakes. 
But it also makes Its own independent contribu- 
tion of such catastrophies, a^ we know from our 
recent experience of the Bihar earthquake 
(January 1984). 

The triangular portion of the Peninsula proper 
constitutes a stable laudmass — a Horst — as the 
geologists call it — and Is the third and most stable 
region in India, being comparatively free from 
severe earthquakes. Only one earthquake 
which did any considerable damage has been 
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recorded from this region (April 1843). 
From the apex of tiie Peninsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shocks, probably 
connected with some dislocation in the earth’s 
cmst, though there is no direct evidence of this. 
These three units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasing intensity of earthquakes as we travel 
from north to south. They are indicated on the 
accompanying map, which is essentially the same 
as the one prepared by W. D. West of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

Causes. — It will be unnecessary to go into the 
origin of the individual earthquakes, but a few 
remarks on the main causes of these phenomena 
will be illuminating. While minor earthquakes 
may be due to volcanic activity, the major ones 
are almost invariably the result of movement 
along dislocations in the earth’s crust or 
** faults ” as the geologists call them, and thrust 
planes. In the case of thrust planes certain sets 
of rocks override others, instead of being merely 
dislocated. The epicentre, that is the place of 
maximum intensity, frequently coincides with 
these faults or thrust planes, which proves that 
a close relationship exists between earthquakes 
and the dislocations. A number of import, ant 
faults run close to the southern edge of the Hima- 
layas and the Himalayan foot is therefore a very 
unstable region. A similar fault runs along the 
foot of the Shan Plateau in Burma while the 
Kyaukkyan fault runs north and south in the 
Northern Shan States, and has probably given 
rise to earthquakes. It may, however, be pointed 
out that it is only such ’faults’ as are still active 
that give rise to earthquakes. Thus the faults in 
the Peninsular area appear to be inert and there- 
fore few earthquakes occur there. Although the 
immediate cause of the shocks may be movement 
along a fault or faults, the ultimate cause is often 
the rapid denudation of steep ranges, which 
upsets the equilibrium of the earth (Kangra, 
1905) in the readjustment of which these move- 
ments occur. There is, however, no consensus of 
opinion on this point for in Norway, where the 
steep mountain ranges are subject to rapid 
denudation, there are no earthquakes. The 
cause may be more deep-seated as, for example 
differential cooling and contraction of the eartii’s 
interior. The same result is achieved by the slip- 
ping of large alluvial masses In deltaic areas or 
their uplift owing to tectonic forces (Rangoon 
Dec. 1927). The regions where mountain ranges, 
take sharp bends, being highly folded, are 
naturally areas of pent up strains seeking relief 
and aje therefore zones of great danger. The 
violent Quetta earthquake of 1935 and the earlier 
ones of Mach and Shan'gli (1931) were of this 
nature, for these places lie near sharp bends in the 
Suleiman, Bugti or Kirthar ranges. 

Frequently more than one cause contributes to 
these earthquakes and the results are then even 
more disastrous. 

Factors Controlling Damage and Lots 
of Life. — The intensity of the earthquake is not 
the only factor upon which the extent of damage 
and loss of life depends. Much depends upon the 
time of shock, the nature of the imildings, the 
habits of the people, etc. Thus the amount of 
damage done is often greater in India, where 
pucca houses are more common, than in Burma, 
where houses are mostly wooden, though the 
latter may suffer more from fire, as happen- 
ed in the case of the Pegu earthquake (5tb 
May, 1930). 


The time at which the earthquake occurs makes 
a considerable difference to loss of life, for an 
earthquake occurring at night takes people un- 
awares. (Kangra, 20,000 lives lost; Quetta, toll 
of life 26,000). Had the Bihar earthquake, in 
which 10,000 lives were lost, occurred at night the 
toll of life would have been unthinkable. Dr. A. 
M. Heron, Director, Geological Survey, makes 
certain observations in the case of the Baluchistan 
earthquake of 1909. He remarks that certain 
communities suffered more heavily than others 
because more of their number slept indoors and, 
being better off, lived in two storied houses, which 
naturally suffered more damage. The fact to ho 
emphasised is that the loss of life, etc., does not 
entirely depend upon the severity of the shock, 
but upon ^ the time of occurrence and various 
other factors. 

Sources of Infonnation. — Very little Is 
known of the Indian earthquakes previous 
to the year 892 A.D. and accounts of the 
earlier of the recorded earthquakes are necessarily 
incomplete. T. Oldham has recorded the differ- 
ent sources of information of the earlier Indian 
earthquakes in his catalogue. Among the works 
in which records of Indian earthquakes later than 
892 A.D. occur are the Tdrik/inJ Khulafd (History 
of the Oaliphs). the Alkdmil-fi-l Tdrikh by 
Ibnntathir — a historical work of the Arabians, 
the Mir-di-vl- Alam, an unpublished work In the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Baddoni (Bibliotheca Indica), B&bcr’s memoirs. 

With out* or two (*x('e|>tioiis no really seven? 
earthquakes took place iu the Indian region 
between damiary 1943 and March 1945. How- 
ever, a number of shocks of slight to moderate 
intensity were felt in dilTorent parts of the 
continent. 

Tw'o shocks of slight intensity w’ere felt at 
Srinagar in Kashmir and at Drosh in Chitral, 
on Feh. t>, 1943, at intervals of 30 Seconds. 
On Feb. 9, an earthquake of slight intensity 
was felt iu parts of Assam. Slight, shocks w'cr»i 
felt over a wide area — Rawalpindi, Muzaffarabad, 
D. I. Khan Gaiihati, Gulmarg and Srinagar 
on 9th Sept. 1943, at 10-36 I.S.T. The 
! epicentre of this cartlnpiako was near the 
Hindu Kush Mountains. An earthquake of 
great intensity with eiucenire in Assam was 
felt in parts of Assam and North Bengal, on 
Oct, 23 at 23, 54, I.S.T. Slight shocks wert? 

I felt at 1). I. Khan on Nov. 27 at 15.15 I.S.T. 

1 On Feb. 29, 1944, an earthquake, of great 
! intensity, with epicentre in the Maidive islands, 
was felt in the (’cyloii region at 22-58 l.S.'f. 
i An earthquake of moderate intensity with 
epicentre near the Andaman Islands, was 
recorded on Sept. 27, 1944. During 1944 
further shocks w(?rc felt in different parts of 
India - Ku.shmir, Bihar, Assam— hut uoj?,e of 
them is of much importance. 

Between Jan. 1045 and March, 1945. The 
reported shocks are all of small intensity and 
occurred in Nopal and Assam. 

KMfi Khdns Muntakhab uUaMb, etc. Much in- 
formation is gleaned from the Journals of the 
Roi/al Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philosophical 
Transactions, etc. Accounts of the later earth- 
quakes appear in detail in the records and mem- 
oirs of the Geological Survey of India, from which 
much of the Information here given is drawn. 
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Historical Reriew* — The chronological occur- 
rence of the more important earthquakes may 
now be given. 

The earliest earthquake authentically recorded 
in India took place about the close of the year 
8ft3 A.B. or early in 804 A.I)., when Daihul or 
Daipul, an important town on the coast of the 
Indian Ocean was severely shaken and about 
160,000 persons lost their lives. As noted by 
Oldham a record of this earthquake appears both 
in the Tdrikkul Khulafd (History of the Caliphs) 
and in Alkdmil-firl Tdrikh, According to him 
both these works mention the month of Shawwai 
(Hijra 280) as the date of occiirrence. Since the 
month of Shawwal commenced 90 days before the 
33th of March 894 A.D. that is the 14th December 
893, the date of this earthquake is fixed by 
Oldham about the close of A.D. 893 or early 
894 A.D. 

July 1505. — This earthquake afTected 
Afghanistan and I*Jorthern India. It is recorded 
that great fissures appeared in many 
parts and there were extensive landslips 
causing much damage and loss of life. 
In one day as many as thirty-three shocks were 
felt and continued for a whole month, Oldham 
mentions that this earthquake is recorded in the 
Mir-dt-ul-’Alam, an unpublished work in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
Baddoni (Bibliotheca Indica Vol. I, p. 319) in the 
Memoirs of RAbar (Erskines edition, p. 170) in 
FirisMah (Lucknow edition, p. 183) and its date 
is therefore authentically recorded. 

The Province of Kashmir was shaken by an 
earthquake in 1552, but no details are available. 

Several earthquakes of less intensity took place 
between the years 1C18 and 1064. On the 26th 
of May, 1018, Bombay experienced an earthquake 
in which nearly two thousand lives were lOvSt, 
The accompan 3 dng hurricane resulted In the de- 
struction of several vessels. Lakhug.-w in Assam 
suffered an earthquake on the 7th February 1663. 
Shocks were felt in certain parts of eastern Bengal 
for a period of thirty-two days during the year 
1668. 

The next earthquake of great intensity which 
affected India occurred in 1608, between the 
iiates 2nd — 11th May. Its effect was so serious 
that SamAji or Sam4wdni — a town of 30,000 in- 
habitants sank into the ground. A record of this 
appears in the if a'flwir-i’ A’lamgiri (Edit. Bibl. 
Indica, p. 74). 

Follo^ng this terrible catastrophe there was a 
period of comparative quiescence of about 60 
years. Upper India was however shaken by an 
earthquake on the ‘14 Muharam of Aurangzib’s 
12th year’ (Mir-&t-ul-*Alam, an unpublished work 
of Bakhtiwar Khan) that is, the 4th of June 1669. 
This earthquake was accompanied by a big 
shower of meteors, which, It is reported, falling 
into a lake caused its waters to overflow. 

Kashmir and Attock were affected by shocks 
on 22nd June 1669 and 23rd June 1669 respec- 
tively, but not much damage appears to have 
been done. 

A severe earthquake shdok Delhi on Frlday,the 
17th of July 1720, at about mid-day and was 
accompanied by considerable damage to the for- 
tress, Fatehpur Mosque and other property, as 
well as loss of life. It is reported that compara- 
tively severe shocks continued for more than a 
month, so much so that the population of Delhi 
had to sleep out of doors during this period 1 


A violent earthquake accompanied by a hurri- 
cane of great intensity occurred in Calcutta and 
the delta of the Ganges in October 1737. It is 
reported that 20,000 craft plying on the Ganges 
were cast away, the steeple of a church sank 
completely into the ground, and 300,000 people 
lost their lives. It is further reported that 60 ton 
barques were blown two leagues up the river 1 

Bengal, Burma and the Arakan coast were 
affected on 2nd April 1762. In fact it is 
reported that the emergence of the Arakan 
coast from the sea is due to this earthquake, 
but that is an obvious exaggeration, though 
partial elevation of the coastal strip probably 
occurred. It is stated that oysters were found 
attached to rocks forty feet above ground level. 
Kear Chittagong 60 square miles of land sank 
permanently under water. 

Several shocks of varying intensity occurred in 
different parts of India — Calcutta, Kashmir, 
Ongole and the upper reaches of the Ganges 
between 13th July 1762 and 22nd May 1803, but 
they were not of much importance. 

A violent earthquake took place on Ist Sept. 
1803, affecting Mathura, Calcutta, Qarhwal, 
Kumaon and Delhi. At Mathura the domes of 
several mosques erected by Ghazi Khan sank 
into the ground. Several villages were 
swallowed up In Garhwal. 

This earthquake is noted for the fact that the 
upper portion of the famous Qutab Minor fell as 
a result of it, though it is stated that the Minar 
was also struck by lightning. 

16fA June 1819. — This was one of the worst 
earthquakes experienced in India. Its effect was 
the severe.st in Cutch, the chief town of which — 
Bhiij — was completely ruined and 2,000 persona 
perished. Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat and 
Poona were all affected. 

In the western region of Cutch the town of 
Sindree and the neighbouring area was submerged 
as a result of tidal waves. A tract 15 miles wide 
was raised in front of a branch of the Indus and 
the river had to cut a fresh channel across it. 
This ridge is known to the local inhabitants as 
Allah Band, or God’s Embankment. 

One very severe shock followed by minor ones 
occurred on 29th October 1826 and resulted 
in several houses falling in Khatmandn and 
Patan, in Nepal. 

1827 Sept, (before 2eth Sept. 1827).— The 
fort of Kolitaran, near Lahore, was de- 
troyed and about 1,000 persons lost their lives. 
It is stated that a hill failing into the river Ravi 
resulted in extensive floods. 

6th June 1828. — There is record of at least 
eighty earthquakes affecting the Indian region 
between the aforementioned date and 
the year 1839, but of these only two 
are worth mention, namely, the one that 
shook the vale of Kashmir on 6th June 1828 
and the other that affected Nepal and the eastern 
and central region, Northern India. In Kashmir 
alone over a thousand persons lost their lives and 
for at least two months following the earthquake 
the number of shocks was as high as one to two 
hundred per day. 
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26tA Auguft J 833.— Felt In Khatmandu 
(Nepal) and North Bihar. In Khatmandu alone 
100 housea were levelled to the ground and a 
Bimilar fate overtook other places. There was 
continuous agitation for full 24 hours. 

An earthquake of great Intensity affected 
Burma, more particululy Amarapura and Ava, 
on 23rd March 1880. It is reported that 
shocks continued for four or five days, every 
fifteen to thirty minutes. 200 — 400 lives were 
lost and pagodas and other buildings in Ava , 
Amarapura and Sagalng suffered heavily. 

IQfA February 1842. — Lasted for about three 
minutes in Kabul and affected Peshawar, 
Jallalabad, etc. It was very destructive at 
Peshawar and one-third of the town of 
Jallalabad was destroyed. Hot springs at 
Sonah became cold and the amount of water 
also diminished. The area affected was about 

216.000 square miles. The epicentral area was 
probably near Jallalabad. 

Numerous later earthquakes which occurred 
in different parts of the Indian region do not call 
for much attention as they were of minor im- 
portance. Two earthquakes which affected the 
Deccan in March and April 1843 may be here 
recorded, for the Deccan, being a stable landmass, 
is rarely affected by earthquakes of any intensity, 
Bholapur, Maktal, Singrurgarh, Bellary, Kumool. 
Belgaum were all affected and much damage was 
done. This is the only earthquake known in the 
Deccan which caused considerable damage. The 
epicentre was near Bellary. { 

Severe shocks, local In their effect, occurred in 
Upper Sind on 24th January 1852. Fort Kahan 
was completely ruined and about 350 persons 
were killed. 

2ith August 1858. — Burma was affected, but 
the .'shocks were not of great intensity. False 
Iidand situated south-east of Cbeduba Island 
(18" 38' N: 93" 65J' E) disappeared entirely 
under the Ocean. The same eartnquake affected 
ttie Punjab and Bengal, but very little dami^e 
was done. 

lOfA January 1869. — Experienced In Assam 
(Cachar), total area where shocks were felt was 

250.000 square miles. 

A severe earthquake occurred in the Bay of 
Bengal on the morning of Slst December 1881. 
The radius of the area affected was about 800 
miles, and the total area over which the sliock 
was felt was in the neighbourhood of 2,000,000 
square miles most of it being sea. It was felt at 
Gaya, Hazaribagh, A^'ra, Ootacamund and 
Calicut in India, and in Burma at Akyab where It 
was followed by the eruption of a mud volcano in 
Eamri. The northernmost point affected was 
near Mongbyr. 

30th May 1885. — This earthquake, although 
comparatively not so severe, resulted in heavy 
loss of lUe and about 3,000 persons perished in 
Kashmir. The epicentre was a few miles west 
of Srinagar. The radius of felt area was 
300 — 450 miles, the total area affected being 
about 110,000 square miles. 

\4,th July 1885.— The epicentre of this earth- 
quake was north-west or Dacca. It was felt 
violently throughout Bengal, but extended also 
into Chota Nagpur, Bihar, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Assam. The area affect^ was approximately 
280.400 square miles. 


20th December 1892. — This was felt over the 
greater part of Baluchistan, and was connected 
with an old fault line that runs along the foot 
of the Kojak range In a N.N.K. direction. The 
foot of the range is marked by a depression 
and numerous springs which are indicative of the 
fault. It is interesting to note that as a result 
of this earthquake the area west of the fault 
subsided about one foot and moved southward 
about 2ii feet 1 The earthquake was, however, 
local in its effects. 

The worst earthquake which has affected 
Assam and probably the greatest within historic 
times occurred on I2th June 1897. Stone build- 
ings in Shillong, Qoalpara, Gauhati, Nowgong 
and Sylhet were almost entirely destroyed 
everywhere and Calcutta was seriously affected. 
Over 1,600 lives were lost and the earth- 
quake was felt in an area of 1,730,000 square 
miles. The earthquake was caused by a move- 
ment along a thrust-plane or thrust-planes, and 
along secondary thrust and fault-planes, which 
had a maximum length of about 200 miles and 
a maximum width of about 50 miles." This 
movement was due to the relief of differential 
strains set up in the interior of the earth. 

The district of Kangra in the Punjab suffered 
heavily on 4th April 1905, more particularly 
because the shocks occurred early in the morning 
when people were still asleep. There was heavy 
loss of life — 20,000 persons having perished. 
The area affected was 1,625,000 square miles. 
Kangra and Dharamsala were completely 
destroyed. The main shock was from north to 
south, followed by an equally severe one from 
south to north. The earthquake is ascribed to 
movement along one of the reverse faults of the 
Himalayas. 

2\st October 1909.— This earthquake affected 
the Kachhi plain, Baluchistan. Considerable 
damage was done and over 200 lives were lost. 
The radius of the felt area was about 15—45 
miles. The elongated epicentre was N.W. — S.E. 
in direction. The earthquake was presumably 
due to the presence of a fault, though, the area 
being covered with alluvium, this is more or less 
coujectural. 

A violent earthquake occurred over the 
greater part of the Northern and Southern 
8ban States on 2l8t May 1912, and was felt 
practically over the whole of Burma, Siam and 
Yunnan. An area of 125,000 square miles 
was affected. Shocks continued the following 
day and were followed on the 23rd May by a 
severe shock which was felt over an area of 
375.000 square miles. Numerous after shocks 
continued in May, June, July and August, when 
they finally ceased. The epicentre was clsse to 
the great Kyaukkyan fault in the Northern Shan 
States. 

No severe earthquake is recorded during the 
. six years following the last earthquake in Burma, 
but a violent shock was felt on 8th July 1918 and 
affected Eastern Bengal, Assam, Burma, North- 
west India as far as Lahore. It was most 
strongly felt In Srimangal (Auam) where many 
tea-estates were ruined. The total area over 
which it was felt was 800.000 square miles. This 
earthquake was due to subsidence along a fault. 
It was accompanied by pouring out of sand, mud 
and water from fissures create^ ih the grounfi. 
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nth December lOii?. — Wa# experlonced In 
Eaagoon, but very little damage was done. 
Atfectlng as tt did a big commercial city like 
Hangooo its importance cannot be denied. 
Investigation apintars to show that the shock was 
due to '* forces of uplift causing movement 
along lines of wea ness below the deltaic 
alluvium/' Although the area is covered with 
alluvium and direct observations are not possible, 
the probability of such a zone of weakness 
existing In the neighbourhood of the town must 
be accepted. 

The areas around Bawalplndi, Peshawar and 
Attock are regarded as very unstable, as one big 
fault anil numerous smaller ones are located in 
this region. The earthquake on 1st it'ebruary 
l»i!9 in the orth- West Himalayas was at 
first thought to be connected with these faults. 
But it has been shown that the focus of this 
earthquake lay at a considerable depth — 160 
klmx. W hich Is a point of interest, for it shows 
that the shocks were not connected with any 
surface features such as faults. The epicentre 
was situated about 25 miles north-west of 
Abbottabad. Some damage was done to 
property and a few lives were lost. 

6th Avguet 1020. — This earthquake, which 
affected the small town of Swa in Burma, was 
connected with several pt the later earthquakes 
that occurred In different parts of Burma — the 
Pegu earthquake of 6th May 1030. the Podo 
earthquakes of July to December 1030 and 
the Pyu disaster of 4th December 1030. The 
epicentral area was quite small and lay about 6 
miles to the north-west of 8wa. Damage was 
done to railway lines and bridges. Loaded 
trucks were lifted off the track and thrown to 
one side. The shocks were due to movement 
along a fault In the Tertiary rocks, more or 
less parallel to the great fault which is known 
us the Boundary Fault. 

A violent shock occurred at about 8-16 p.m. 
on 6tli May 1030, and practically levelled the 
whole town of Pegu. About 550 lives were lost 
and considerable damage was done to property in 
Eanuuon as well. The actual area affected was 
about 220,000 square miles. This earthquake 
cume without any preliminary waruiug and 
lasted only SO seconds. The earlier Burmese 
earthquake previously mentioned was presum- 
ably a foreruniief of the present one and did not 
indicate the dying out of still earlier mo^'ements. 
It is thought that the movement was connected 
Nvhh the boundary faults of the Shan Plateau, 
whicii was accentuated by the forward movement 
of terrajitma Uitn the gulf of Martaban. 

Assam was " shaken by a fwivere earthquake 
on 3 m July 1930, after about 12 years of com- 
ative quiescence. The total area affected was 
about 860,000 square miles. The town of 
Dlmbri suffered considerable damage, but 
fortutmtely no loss of life occurred. This Is 
probably due to the fact that many houses 
are built of 'flexible superstructure supporting 
b^ht, often galvanised Iron roofs' and at that 
tiiiif of the year manypersons were not sleeping 
hiAlde their houses. The earthquake was prob- 
al ly due to weakness at the foot of the Assam 
range, movement along which zone w *8 assisted 
by the rapid denudation of the mountains, 
^ hich presumably upset the equilibrium. 

-0 ■ 


Zrd/Hh December 1930. — Several severe shocks 
were felt between 10-15 p.m. and I -22 i.m. In 
Pyu. Burma. Most of the brick buildings were 
destroyed and about 30 persons lost their lives. 
The shocks were felt over an area of approxi- 
mately 220.000 square miles. 

21th Auguet 1931.— This was one of the worst 
of the Baluchistan earthquakes, and about 200 
lives were lost. It was preceded on the 25th by 
an earlier earthniiake the epicentre of which 
was near Sharigh. The .March earthquake was 
felt over an area of 870.000 square miles Both 
these earthquakes were connected with the sharp 
bends of the Suleiman, Bugtl and Kirtliar hilts 
for such bends are regions of strain where earth 
movements are likely to occur. 

16<A January 1934. — This, the North Bihar 
earthquake, is still fresh In our minds. It was 
one of the most violent earthquakes that have 
affected India. It Is estimated that over 10,000 
lives were lost and several crores worth of pro- 
perty was damaged. Ritarmarhi, Modhubani, 
Monghyr, Patna, Jamal pur, Muzaffarpur, 
Darjeeling, etc. and the Nepal valley suffered 
heavily. The epicentre of this earthquake ran 
from near Motihari through Sitamarhi to 
MadhubanJ. The total area over which it was 
felt was 1.900,000 square miles. The earth- 
quake is attributed to faults underlying the 
alluvium. Tt is fortunate that it occurred in 
the afternoon Mahout 2-15 P.M ), for had it 
occurred at night it would have been one of the 
worst of such disasters experienced upon the 
earth. 

31 nt May 1 935. — The Quetta earthquake i.s one 
I of the latest of the more violent catastrophies 
that have overtaken the Indian region. This 
can be estimated from the fact that 25,000 lives 
perished and damage to private property, Hall- 
way lines, etc., ran into several crores. The town 
of Quetta was practically dest^'Oyed and the area 
affecteti was about 100.000 square miles. The 
j causes leading to these earthquakes are unknown, 
blit the focus was iH-obably shallow. The earth- 
quake is probably connect^ with the sharp bend 
in the hlU ranges near Quetta. 

The frequency of aftershocks of the Quetta 
earthquake of May 1935, according to the 
Gleolo^cal Survey -^f India, appears to be con- 
liderably diminished, but several sharp shocks 
were felt during the year In the Assam seismic 
area, Including those of 16th January at about 
18.45 hours and of 2l8t March at 21.45 hours, 
Indian standard time. 

The last severe earthquake to be experienced 
in India occurred in the Hindu Kush on 
I4th Nowmber 1937, and was felt throughout 
the North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, 
as well as largely over the Punjab, United 
Provinces, northern Sind and Baluchistan. 
Severe shocks were felt at Lahore, Rawalpindi, 
Peshawar Rangra, Chltral and Drosh, and con- 
siderabl > damage was done. No loss of life was 
I reported. 

i Although minor earthquakes have been report- 
ed fr*>m different parts of India later than 
November 1937. none of these has caused damage 
(orlos of life. Datails of some of the.e are 
I given below. 
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JanttAftf 198S. ^Two nbockt wero felt 
at Droeh In the ChlM Dletrl^, North-Weat 
Frontier Province. Another shock of the same 
Intensity was felt on the 7th January, but there 
was no damase or loss of life, 
i 14IA Apnl 1988.-~An earth<|aake shock was 
felt at Monywa In the tower Chindlwln district 
Burma, at 7-47 a.m. Cracks appeared In the 
walls of several buildings, but there was no loss 
of life. 

Sfd Afdie 1938. — Two shocks were felt at 
Intervals of about five seconds at Shillong in 
Assam, at 10-21 p.m. The shocks lasted for 
about 40 seconds. There was very little damage 
to property and no loss of life. 

Itth Auffwd 1938. — Shocks were experienced 
In the Upi^er ( hindwio district, Burma, and 
" Were felt over a fairly wide area. The shocks, 
which lasted about 30 seconds, seem to have been 
severe at Kalemyo. Pucca btiildings and j 
Pagodas tumbled down, but there was no loss 
of life. Smaller shocks were also felt at Mawlatk 
Paungbyln, Mtngin, tndaw, Kalewa, Hopialia I 
Tabyin, etc. 

7Ut Februarv 1939.— Two shocks were felt at 
Drosh in Chitral at intervals of two seconds, but 
there was neither material damage nor loss of 
iite. 

Beports received by the Geological Survey 
of India from various parts of India and Burma 
show that 82 earthquake shocks were felt iii 
1987 in India. Itti the except ion of the rather 
•evere shock of 14th November, which origi- 
nated in the Hindu Kush region and effected i< 
considerable trai t of ncurth-west India, the rest 
were of slight Intensity, unattended by ani 
damage to bullilings or persons. 

Begionaiiy the shocks were distributed as 
follows 

Burma, 28; north-eastern India, Including 
Sikkim, Nepal and Tibet, 31 ; north-western 
India, including Kashmir, .Chitral and 
Baluchistan, 21; and Peidusular India, 2. 

The epicentre of the shock of Uth November 
1937 has been located in the Hindu Kush 
mountains, north-west of Drosh, in Chitral. 
This has been deduced from observersV reports 
and from seismographic records available from 
the Meteorological Observatories at Bombay, 
Agra. Calcutta and Kodaikaual. This shock 
was felt at such distant places as Kabul, Debra- 
Dun, Simla, Multan, iWa Ismail Khan and 
Boorkee. 

At least sixty earUiquake shocks were felt in 
India during the year 1939 Fortunately all 
these shocks, without exception, were of ulght 
intensity and caused neituer loss of life nor 
seriotif damage to property. 

About twenty of these shocks affected the 
unstable Assam r^ou, of which four were felt 
at DhUbri, six atGauhati and a like number nt 
Shillong, Kashmir. Drosh (Chitral State). 
Quetta, Bawalpindi, Gilgit, Lahore, Shlkarpui 
(Chitch), Peshawar, Begumpet (Hyderabad State) 
p^ y oth^ towns expmenc^ shocks during 

It is unnecessary to glVe details of the large 
number of shocks felt during 1989 for most of 
these wera of minor importance. Mention must, 
however,^ made of the earthquake ot 2l8t 


November 1989, which was felt at Jammu, 
Mianwail, Dehra Ismail Khan, Peshawar, BavmL 
pindl, Srinagar, Dalhousie, Kabul, Gil^, Skardu, 
etc. Its epicentre was in the Hindu £ ush range, 
being situated at 30^ N. 75 . 5** £. Its focal depth 
was 200 KM. t 

The intensity of this earthquake at Srinagar 
and Gilgit was Vfl on the Mercali scale. At 
Srinagar three shocks were felt at Intervals of 10 
seconds each. Cracks developed. In the walls of 
the Observatory and other buildings in the city. 
At Gilgit, which suffered three shocks at intervals 
of 2 seconds each, boulders slipped down from 
the surrounding mountains and dust spread all 
over the valley. 

During 1940 earthquake shocks were felt at 
Qulmaig In Kashmir, at Barmer (Eajputana) and 
at Bhu] and Badhanpur in the Western Indian 
States. 

At Guhnarg two shocks of moderate Intensity 
were felt on the 3jd August at 14.45 l.S.T.) and 
cracked walls of ktUcha houses. Shocks of mo- 
derate Inte slty were also felt on 8th August and 
2l8t September, 1940. but apart from cracks In 
kwacha houses no damage was done. Barmer 
and Bbuj experienced a sllglit shock en 8lst 
Octot>er while BhuJ had another shock on 13th 
Noveml er. 1940. 

There was no loss of fife or serious damage to 
property during any of these earthquakes. 

A large number of earthquake shocks occurred 
In India during the year 1941. It is unnecessary 
to give details of all these but partiouiars of 
three or four of the more important ones may 
be given. 

An earthqnnke of moderate Intensity took 
place on the 21st of January 1941 at 18-16 
hours (l.S.T.) with its epicentre to the north of 
Assam. The shocks lasted for about one 
minute but no damage was caused. 

Another earthquake occurred on the 26th 
June at 17-27 hours (l.S.T.) This earthquake 
whose epicentre lay In the neighbourhood of 
Nicobar Islands, was of very great intensity 
ind was felt in Madras, Chittagong, C^handwadl, 
Colombo, etc. Extensive damage to buildings 
occurred in Port Blilr where 4 persons were 
killed and 4 seriously injured. The duration 
of the shock was less than half a minute. 

On the 30th of June at 23-58 hours (l.S.T.) a 
shock of moderate intensity was felt at Port 
Blair. Its epicentre lay In the neighbourhood 
of north Andaman. 

Another earthquake occurred on the 29tb 
of September at 8-5 hours (l.S.T.) at Ouetta. 
The Shooks lasted for about 35 seconds and 
caused damage to kaccha buildings and mud 
houses in Quetta. 

Three earthquakes of slight to nioderatc 
intensity were r^.orded during the year 1942. 
An earthquake of slight intensity ^with Its 
epicentre in Assam was felt at 16-17.. hours 
(l.S.T.) on 22n4 February In parts of Bengal 
and Assam. No loss of life or damage was 
reported. On 22nd March a quake of moderate 
intensity was felt at 7*38 hours at Lahore, 
Kawalpindi and Simla. The epicentre was in 
the Hindukush mountains, A third eaHli- 
Quake of slight intensity was felt in parts of 
India on the 15th of Mhy 1942 at 22-25 hours 
I (I.S.T.). The epicentre lay in the Hindu Kusli. 
There was no loss of life cpt damage to property. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 

The control of the Posta and Telegraphs Bombay, Delhi and Madras General Post Offices 
ol fndlu is vested in an officer deBiguated and of the larger of the other head post offices 
Dirertor-Generai of Posts and Telegraphs are directly under the Postman tere^Oeneral. 
whose office is attached to the Depari iueut bi The PresUleucy Fostmasters liave one or 
Posts <fe Air of the Government of India. For more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
the efficient working of the Department there them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
is a Financial Adviser, Communications. The of a head office bec^otne so onerous that he is 
superior staff of the Direction, in addition to unable to perform them fully himself a Deputy 
the Director- General himself, consists on the Po tmiister is appointed lo relieve him of !>ouie 
postal side of one Senior Deputy Director- of them, and if stlU further nTief Is requ red, 
General, one Deputy Director-General, Postal one or more AFSistant Postmasters art^ i mploy- 
Services. one Deputy Director-General, War, ed. The more important of the offices »ud- 
tw«» As 'istant Dlrectors-General, Establishments ordinate to the hejid office are de^iguuted sub- 
one Assist int Director-Qeticral, pi stal Services offices and are itsiMlly established only in 
aevrn Assistant Dy. Directors-General and one towns of some importance. Sub offleea transact 
Pojt-w.ir Plan iin»' Officer. all cl »sBe» of i>ostal biulness with the public, 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire Ir submit accounts to the head offices to which 
divided into right circles, namely, Bengal they are subordinat** incorTM>ratiug therein the 
and Assam, Bihar und Orissa, Bombay, accounts of their branch offices, and frequently 
Central, Madras, Punjab and North- West uave direct dealings with Government local hiib- 
Frontier, Dnited Provinces and Mnd ami treasuries. The officer in charge of such an 
Balurlilstau, Each of tlie drst seven is in charge office works it either single-handed or w ththe 
of a Postmaster-General and the Sind and assDtance of one or more clerks according to 
Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a Director, the amount of business. 

Posts & Tehitraphs. The Central ^ Circle Branch offices are small offices with limited 
eomprlacs roughly the Central Provinces and functions ordinarily intended for vlllaues. and 
the central India and OaJpiitjina Agencies. are placed in charge cither of departmental 
The Heads of Circles are responsible to the officers on small p y or oi exlraneokih agents, 
Director-General for (he whole of the postal ar such as school mas' ers, shOj>-keep rs, hud- 
rangements In their respective circles, Including h dders or cuhlvators who perform 'h»*lr postal 
those cooupctevl with (he conveyance of mails duties In return for a sroal) emuneration. 
by railways, inland steamers, and air services. The audit and accounts work oi the Po-t Office 
All the Postmasters- General are provided with is entrusted to the Accountant-General, Posts 
Deputy and Assistant Postmaster s-Genei a 1 nd I'eleginphs, who b an officer of the Finance 
wnile in the Sind and Baluchistan Circle, the Department of the Government of India md 
Director is assisted by Assistant Directors, is not guhk rdlrate to the Director- GeneraL 
In the Bengal and Assam Circle, there is an The Accountant-General is assl^tid by Deputy 
Additional Post master- General for the province Accrruntants-Gcneml, all of whom, with the 
of Assam with headquarters at Shillong, who necessary <t ’ff of clerks, perform at separate 
works under the Postmaster-General. The headquarters the actual audit an i a<5i;oant8 
eight Postal Circles are divided Into Divisions, worl< of a certain niimi'er ot r'o>«tal circles, 
each in charge of a Superintendent of Post In a<vordaiice with an arraiigeuietit jthich 
Offices or tUilway Mail Service as the case may has beetr In f rce ^ince 1883. a larue niiml»er ol 
be and each Superintendent is assisted by sub-p st offices and a few head office*- perform 
a certain number of officials styled Inspectors. tele/raTdi work iu dditlou to their ftostal work 
O-iierMiiy there Is a head post office at ttie and are kuown by the name of coinMtted offices, 
headquarters of each revenue jlistrlct and o» her The policy is to Increa c G li griipb facilities 
po;«t oiiieef iu Uie same district are usually ! everywhere and dally In towns by opening 
subordinate to €fte h« ati office for purtoses h miml^r of cheap telegraph offices working 
Of accounto. The Potimasrers of the Calcutta, i under the control ol the Po>t Office. 

The Inlaiid Tariff (which la applicable to Aden, Nepal, Ceylon and Portuguese India except 
as indiciiiied below t is as follows:— 

— ^ L->-. 

Wi.rn the u lien tht* po: tage tn n the po. tage 
postage is wholly is lUHUiroienily 

is pr<»paid. unpuld. prepaid. 


LeUert, 

Net exceeding one tola ,, 

And every ad iitiotial tola 

Btutk fiiui pnUem packets^ 

For the first five tolas or fraction 
thereof 

For every additional two and a half tolas, 
or fraction thereof, in excess of five 
toliis ,, .. .. 


Anna. Pies. 

16 

10 

Double the pre- Double the deflcl- 
> phlrt rate ency (chargeable 
0 9 (chargeable on delivery), 

on delivery). 

0 8 
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Post Office Tariffs. 


PosicarUs, 

Single • . . , . . 9 pies. 

Beply .. .. .. 1 anna 6 plea 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
muat be prepaid in full. Reply postcards 
cannot be sent to Nepal.) 

Pareeln {prepayment compulsory). 

Parcels not exceeding 121 seers (1,000 tolas) In 
weight:-- 

Rs. a. 

Not exceeding 40 tolas . . . . . . 0 6 


For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction Rs. a. 
thereof over Rs. 300 and upto Rs. 1,000 0 2 

For every additional Rs. 100 or traction 
thereof over Rs. 1,000 0 1 

As regards Aden, Ceylon and Portuguese India 
see Foreign Tariff. 

Acknowledgment /ce.—For each registered 
article i anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Aden, to Ceylon, to Nepal di to Portuguese 
India except as Indicated below), is as follows : — 


For every additional 40 tolas or part 
of that weight .. .. .. ..0 6 

Registration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 


Letters . — To Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portu- 
guese India — Indian inland rates. To Burma*— 
2 annas for the first tola and 1 anna for every 
additional tola or part thereof. 


All parcels to Aden should be registered. There 
is no parcel service to Nepal. These rates 
are not applicable tp parcels for Ceylon 
and Portuguese India. 

Registration fee. Rs. a. 


To all other countries. 


3} annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 

^ Ordinary Money Order fees. 

For every sum of Ra.lO or fraction thereof 0 2 

In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
Portuguese India, the rates prescribed tor 
foreign rupee money orders are applicable. 
There la no money order service to Nepal. 

Telegraphic money ordet fees . — The same as 
the f^es for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates foi 
Inland (the cost of the telegraphic advice to 
Aden and Ceylon in respect of those countries) 
telegrams for the actual number of words 
used In the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an “ BxnresH ** or at* an “ Or Unary ’ 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each 
telegraphic money order. 


Postcards, Single .. .. ..2 annas. 

„ Reply 4 annas. 

Postcards to Burma* : Single 1 anna and 
reply 2 annas. 

Printed Papert.^i anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight ^ 

Bnsinesi Papers.— For a packet not exceed- 
ing 10 ounces in weight , . . . 8| annas. 

For every additional 2 ounces or part of 

that weight | anna. 

Samples. — 5^ annas for first 4 ounces and | 
anna l er 2 ounces thereafter. 

Printed Papers. Business Papers and Samples, 
— To Burma*, 8 pies for the first five tolas and 
6 pies for every additional 5 tolas or part of that 
weight. 

Parcels. 


There Is no telegraphic money order service to 
Nn al or Portuguese India. In the case of 
Ceylon the telegraph charge is calculated at 
llij rates shown below; — 

Bxpreee — Rs. 2-6-0 (or the first 12 words and 
3 annus for each addltiouaj word. 


Parcel postage varies for different countries 
as shown in the Foreign Post Direct ory included 
in the Post .ind Telegraph Guide. Information 
relarin'i to the rates of postage on parcels for 
(ireat Britain and Northern Ireland Is given 
below 


Ordinary*— Re. 1-3-0 for the first 12 words 
and z annas for each additional word. 

Value'^paitable /aes.— Thnee are calculated on 
the amount specified lor remittance to the 
sender and are ti# same as the fees for ordinary 
money orde^. 

Insurance fees, Rs. a. 

Where the value insured does not exceed 
Rs. 100 .. .. 0 4 

Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 100 
but doe 0 not exceed Ra. 200 . . «. 0 5} 

Where the value injured exceeds Rs. 200 I 
but does not exceed Be. 800 . , . . 0 8 ' 


(iV Parcels not exceeding 22 lbs. in weight 
and addresm d to Great Britain and 
Non hern Ireland are forwarded 
as n ailH to tbe I ritlsh Post OHJee, 
the rites of postige applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 


For parcel 


Fta 

Gibral- 

tar. 

Rs. a. p. 

Not over 3 

lbs 

. 18 0 

Over 3 lbs. 

but not over 7 lbs, , 

. . 2 12 0 

.. 7 „ 

» 11 M . 

.. 316 0 

M 11 M 

22 . 

. 6 8 0 


* Service luspended temporarily. 




Ppst Office Tariffs. 


T^ese Daroeli are deltvered by the post 
ofileh and the postage iMiid oairlu them to 
desUnation. ■ * 

linaitt of Weight. 

X«efeft.~4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Printed Papert and Buiinesa Papers — To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Ireland, 
British Australasian Colonies, Togo (British), 
the JJnion of South Africa, Bhodesia and 
the Bf^hnanaland Protectorate — 6 114 

To Aden or Ceylon — No limit. 

TO ail other destination — i lbs. 6 oz. 

SampUa . — To Great Britain and Northern 
Xreland, and Ireland, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Bhodesia, and 
Bediiianaland Protectorate — 6 lbs. 

To Aden or Ceylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other destinations — 1 lb. 2 oz. 

Pareela. — 11 lbs., 20 lbs. or 22 lbs. 

Linuts of Sue* 

Letters. — 35 Inches in length, breadth and 
thickness taken tofgether and 23 inches in any 
one direction. If in form of roll, 39 Inches In 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in 
any one direction. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers , — ^To 
Aden and Ceylon — 2 feet In length by 1 foot in 
width or depth. If in form of roll, dimensions 
are 80 inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 
^ To all other destinatlons^-SS inches In len^h. 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23f 
Inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
89 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
81 tnohes In any one direction. 

Bate. — Printed papers sent open, ie., without 
a cover or wrapper in the form of cards, wheU er 
folded or not should not measure less than 4 
inches in length and inches in width. 

Samples. — To Great Britain and Northern 
Irelana, and Ireland, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Bhodesia and tlie 
Bechuanaland Protectorate — 2 feet in length by 
1 foot in width or depth. If in form of roll, 
dimensions in all cases are 39 inches In length 
plm twice the diameter and 31 inches in any 
one direction. * 

To all othm* destinations — 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 231 
inches in any one direction. If In form of roll, 
dimensions in all cases are 39 inches in length 
plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in any 
ope direction. 

To Aden Or Ceylon — 2 ft. in length by one 
foot in width and depth. 

Money Orders. — To countries on which money 
orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are as follows : — 

Bs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding Bs. 10 0 8 

On any sum exceeding 10 but not 

exceeding Rs. 25 . . * . .. .. 0 0 

Oh any sum exceeding Bs. 25 . . . . 6 

lor each complete sum of Be. 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, If the remainder 
does not exceed Bs. 10, the charge for it shall 
beos^Sannai. 


To countries on which money orders have 
to be drawn sterling^ the rates are as 
follows 

x ^ Bs. a. 


any sum not exceeding £1 . . . . 0 4 

„ „ exceeding £1 but not exceeding 

£2 0 7 

» »» » 2^2 

„ „ „ £3 „ ,, £4 0 X3 

» M U ,, „ £6 1 0 

w M ,, £5 . . . . . . 10 

for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
4 annas; if it does not exceed £2. the charge 
shall be 7 annas ; if it does not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 annas; and if It does not 
exceed £4, the charge shall be 13 annas. 


Reffietration fee. 

I For each letter, post-card & packet of printed 
or business papers and Samples . . 3 annas. 

Insurance fees (for registered letters and parcels 
only). 

Fur insurance of letters and parcels to Aden and 
Ceylon and of letters to Portuguese India.--— 
'insurance fees mentioned under ** Inland 
Tariff." 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Burma, 
BriiUh Somaliland, Mauritius, Seychelles, and 
parcels to Portuguese India. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 
exceed Bs. 200 . . .... 5i 


For every additional Bs. 200 or ,, 

' fraction thCiCof .. 5| 

A'cre.—lnsura ico service to Burma and 
British Somaliland has been temporarily 
suspended. 

Fot insurance of letters ar.d parcels to Oreat 
Britain and SoAhem ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries (other titan 
those mertttoned above) to uhich insurance is 
available. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 
exceed £14 . . . . .. 5]^ 

For every additional £14 or 
fraction thereof . . • . 5| 

Acknowledgment fee.—S annas for each 
registered article. 1 anna in the case of reglsl,cred 
article addressed to Aden, Ceylon or Portugese 
India. 


Air MaUs.~*Letters, postcards and packets 
can be sent by air in'the inland post as well as 
to certain foreign countries on payment of 
special Air Mall fees. Such letters can be 
registered. Instired articles cannot be sent by 
Air Hail except to Ceylon. The Inland Air 
fees are as follows ; — ■ 

(t) For a post card . . 6 plesplua ordinary 
# postage. 

iii) For a letter and packet. . l anna for each 
tola or part thereof pfwj ordinary 
postage. 

For Air fees to foreign countries, see the 
Post and Telegraph Quids. 

Air Lettac Service.— A new light wei^t 
"Air Letter^* service for use by civilians has 
been Introduced from the 1st BCcember 1944, 
which is available for writing tp most of the 
Empire conntries and H.M.'8 Forces overseas. 
The postage rate is 6 annas per air letter. 




r'y. _ Tdigraph Depat^etff. 6i5\ 

A Bpecfcdi air letter fom is available from post process is i^Hrsed. Postejre on each ahricrapb 
offices at a cost of 6 annas per form. Similar [from India is 4 annas, if posted by a member of 
forms of private manufacture, bearing an indi* the publln ahd 3 appas if posted by a member Of 
^tion that they have been approved by the iiis Majesty’s Military, ^aval or Air l^ortes on 
Mead of a Circle, can also be used, but they setive service anchiding Service personnel of 
.should be prepaid with the usual charge of 6 the Dominions apd India) or by the personnel 
annas each. ' of British merchant ships and of merchant ship 

Air letters cannot be regiktered or insured, of other nationalities operating under British 
nor are any enclosures permitted. No other control. 

fodUty, snch os express delivery. Is available. Airgraph service Is also avalUble for trans- 

Aimaph Service,— ^The airgraph service was mission of photographs of purely personal and 
Introdiited from February 2, 1042, for outward domestic nature provided they are not affixed 
correspondence from India to the United to airgraph forms but are produced directly on 
Kingdom. 1,525 airgraphs were carried in the Bonsltlsed paper upon which is also printed a 
first consignment, a figure which is to be com- replica of the official airgraph form. The 
pared with about 16,000 airgraphs despatched sensitised forms are not supplied by the Post 
nt present to the U.K. only. The average time Office but service in this respect is rendered by 
taken for an airgraph to reach the United King- selected photographers who have been authorised 
dom is 7 days. to undertake t^e production of airportraits 

The first airgraph 8ei*vioe from the United King- in various towns of the country. The rates of 
dom +0 India arrived in Karachi on June 11, postage per airportraits are the same os that for 
1942, and contained 12,400 airgraph^*. The ordinary airgraphs, 
second arrived on the 13th with 23,000 airgraphs 

and the third on June 14 with 38,500 airgraphs. Magmtuda of BuMoms Sn tho Pott OffSet.*— 
In the first consignment was a letter from At the close of 1943-44, there wore 1 23, 872j)er- 
Mr. L. S. Amcry. Secretary of State for India, manent and 22,304 temporary, Post <fe Tele- 
to H. E. the Viceroy. The airgraph service graph officials, 25,841 post offices and 168,000 
which, in the words of Mr. A meiy, besides being miles of mail lines. During the year, 1,576 
a useful contribution to the w'ar effort. Is a prac- mlUion articles, including 51.2 million roistered 
tical boon to the bu-sicess world, Is extiemely articles were posted; stamps w'orth Ila.12.5 
simple in working. Communications aie written crores were sold for postal purposes; about 
and addressed on a special aii graph fcim 58 million money orders of the total value of 
obtainable from post offices on payment of Iis.146.8 crores were Issued: 925 thousand 
appropriate postage. This can be handed in of Indian Postal orders to the value of Es. 44 
at the post office concerned or sent free of cost, lakhs were sold ; a sum of Rs. 28.8 crores was 
In an envelope of suitable si7.e, to the Airgraph collected for tradesman and others on V.P. 
Section, Calcutta Ueneral Post Office, if posted articles, about 3.1 million Insured articles valued 
in Bengal, Assam, Bihar or Orissa, and to the at 141.4 crores of rupees were handled. Cus- 
Airgraph Section, G.P.O., Bombay, if posted in toms duty aggregating over 71 lakhs was 
other parts of the country. The completed rcaii.sed on parcels and letters from abroad; 
airgraph forms are photographed on miniature pensions amounting to about Rs. 157 lakhs 
film in Calcutta or Bombay and the him is were paid to Indian Military pensioner.^ and 
conveyed by air to the country of destination nearly 5,000 lbs. of quinine were sold to the 
where photographic enlargements, measuring public. On the 31et March 1944, there were 
about 5" X 4*. are made. These enlargements 2,774,000 Savings Bank Actoants with a 
are delivered at destination to the addressee in total balance of Rs. 64.2 crores and 93,200 
the usual course, after being enclosed in a cover. Postal Life Insi rmce Policie.5 wdth an aggregate 
For the inward service (U.Ki to India) the assurance of Rs. 18.9 crores. 

Telegraphs. 

Up to 1912 the telegraph system in India FostmoBter-Oeneral apd a iniUble number 
was administered as a separate depann ent of attached officers and the engineering branch 
by an officer designated Director- Ueneraf of being controlled by a Dire* tor of Telegraphs. 
Telegraphs who worked in suU rdlnation to Hnbordinate to this officer there were several 
the Government of India in the Department of DivUlouai Superlptendents who were assisted 
Commerce and Industry.-'. In that year it was by a number of nttaebed officers, 
decided to vest the control of Posts and xn 1914 the complete amaigamation of the 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental xwo Departments was aatictloned by the Secre- 
measure with a view to the eventnai amalgama- i^ary of Btate and intrudured from Ist April, 
tlonof the two Departments. The superior staff of the Direction, In addition 

In pursuance of this policy an ei^lmental to the Director- Genera) himself, consists on the 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced engineering (including wlrdess) side of a Chief 
In the Burma and Ceutrai Circles frmu the Ei 4 .tneer. Tilegraphs, with one Deputy Chief 
1st July 1912. The fundamentai prlnclplee of Engineer, one Act ul. Deputy Chief Engineer and 
this scheme which foJloweu closely the system two Asstt. Chief Engineers. P'or Engineering 
In force in the Unit^ Kingdom and several Construction work, there is one A ddl. Chief Bngi- 
other European countries were that the traffir ner with two Directos of Telegraphs, and some 
and engineering work of the Teiegraiffi Derarf* Divisoual Engineers, Telegraphs. For l^mc 
ment should be separated, the former branch work there is a Deputy Dliec^r-Oena:al with 
of work In tacit Circle being transferred to the one Controller of Telegraph Traffic and one 
Postmastei^Geileral aesUted by a Depiity Assistant Dei*uty Director-General. T6 assiat 



6i6 Tet^raph Department, 


In Telephone work there Is one Deplilr Director- 
General (Telephones) and in Wlrel^ matters 
there is one Assistant Dy. Direotor-General 
(Wireless). In the Circles the schepie which 
has been introduoed follows closely on the lines 
of the experimental one referred to above. 
For telegraph engineering puriwses India was 
divided up Into five Circles, each in charge of a 
Director. These five Circles were divided Into 
eighteen Divisions each in charge of a Divisional 
Engineer. In 1922 Sind and Baluchistan Circle 
was formed with Its headquarters at Karachi. 
ThU Circle is under the charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. With a 
view to C'>mplete fusion of the tlirce branches of 
work, the engineering work of the Bombay and 
Central Circles was brought under the control 
of the respective Postmaster-General In 1925 
and this unlfl :ati.>n was gradually extended to 
other Circles. The fusion was completed In 
March 1930. The telegraph traffic and the 
engine 3ring branches in the Circle? are now 
controlled by the Postmasters-General and the 
Director of Posts and Telegraphs, Karachi. 
There is also one Deputy Director of Telegraph 
Traffic each at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
to look after the speedy disposal of traffic. 
There are now 23 Engineering Divisions. 
With effect from the 1-7-1939, the Superior 
Telegraph Engineering and Wireless Branches 
have l»een amalgamatedin to a Single Service 
viz., — Telegraph Engineering Service — Class I. 

The audit and accounts work of the Telegraph 
Department is, like that of the Post Office, 
entrusted to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, assisted by a staff of Dupty and 
Assistant Accountants-General. 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff .—Telegrams 

sent to or received from places In india or 
Burma or Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. 
The tariff for Inland telegrams is us follows : — 
For delivery 
in India. 

Private and State. 

Express. Ordinary. 

Ks. a. Es.a. 
laanimum charge . . . . 1 10 , 0 13 

Each additional word over 8 . . 0 2 0 1 

For delivery 
in Burma. 

Private and State. 

Express. Ordinary. 

Bs. a. Ks. a. 
Minimum charge .. . . 2 12 16 

Each additional word over 8 0 4 0 2 

For delivery in For delivery 
Lhasa (Tibet). in Ceylon. 

PHtm and State. 

Ex- Ordl- Ex- Ordl- 
press, nary, press, nary. 
Bs. a. Es, a. Es. a. Rs.a. 
Hthlmom charge. 2 01 0 2 8 .1 4 

Ea«h additional 

word over 12.. 0 2 0 1 0 8 0 2 

Xbe address is charged for. 


AdditUmatchargei, 

Minimum for reply-paid 
Mtigram .. .. Minimum charge 

for an ordinary 
telegram. 

tlotl/lcation of delivery . . Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram. 


Multiple Address telegrams, copying, 
fee for each 100 words or loss In 
each copy beyond the first . . 4 annas. 


Collation .. 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 4 
luring the hours ' 
«h'n an office Is 
closed. 


Boat hire 


Press telegrams. 


Minimum charge 


• •One half Of the charge 
for an ordlimry tele- 
gram of same lengthy 

Bs. 

’ If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 
offices is clo-e<l . I 
If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate office, 
additional fee 
In respect of 
1 each such office. 1 
.. ..Antoiiiit actu- 
ally necessary. 

For 

For delivery delivery 

in India. in 




Ceylon. 

Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ex- 

press. 

nary. 

press. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a 

1 8 

0 12 

1 8 


Each additional 6 
woris over 40 In 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 32 in 

respect of Ceylon . , 0 2 0 1 0 2 


The address is free, 

Greetiiifs Telegrams* — f nland Grteting$ 
telegram service has bem suspended as a temporary 
measure. 

Inland Da Lnaa Talatrams. — Senders of 
Greetings telegrams to or from offices in India 
may use their own phraseology in such telegrams 
on payment of 2 annas in addition to the charge 
appropriate to the class of message (Express 
or Ordinary). 

These telegrams will be delivered in specially 
printed arthtlc forms and envelopes. 

This Ds Luxb service is not applicable to 
telegrams for Burma. 

The sender of a Db Luxb telegram should write 
btfore the address the special lastruotlon 
» LX o which will not be charged for. 




Telegraph DepdrimenL 6ty 


Foreign Tarifl.-~The charges for foreign 
tel^ams vary with the cuuuirit» t(> whlcii they 
are addruHsed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries In Europe, America, etc., are as 
follows 

Cables are not now accepted to the following 
enemy or enemy occupied countries : — 

Albania, British Dependencies in Borneo 

g lrunci, North Borneo and Sarawak), Croatia, 
utch Timor, Estonia, The Federated Malay 
States; Malay States not included in the 
Federation Mohore, Kedah, Kelantan, Perils 
and Trengganu), French Indo-China, Germany, 
Hungary, Japan, Japanese possessions, m 
Kara into, Corea Manchuria, Kwangtnng 
leased territory, Formosa, Marian or Ladrone 
Islands . Marshall, Palaos and Caroline Islands, 
Saghalien, Japanese occupied territories (inclu- 
ding whole Chinese coastline and Shanghai), 
Labuan, Latvia, Liechtenstein, Lithunia, The 
Netlierland East Indies (Sumatra, Java, Celebes 
and Dutch Borneo, etc.). Portuguese Timor, 
The Straits Settlements, Thailand, Wake Island, 
Yugoslavia, The Andaman and Nicobar Islands: 
and sm;h portions of Burma and JSew Guinea 
and Soviet Hussia as are in enemy occupation. 


Urgent Telegrame — 

Rate double of ordinary rate. 

Daily Letter Telegrams — 

One-third ordinary rate with a mini mum charge 
for 25 words. 

Code telegrams (except for countries within 
the B Itisii Empire) are accepted at 3/6th of 
the ordin^iry rate. Code tdegr. ms foi coi nirlea 
within the British Empire are accepted at 
2/8rd8 01 the ordinary rate ( Vide clause 426, 
P. T, Guide). 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
I'clegrapii OlheeS. 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
of abbreviated addresses, Reply Paid, etc. 

Full lists pubilalied in Post and Telegraph 
Guide. 

Radio-Telegrams.— For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea fri.m otlices in India 
and trausinitted via the coast siatii^us at 
hombay, Calcutta, haraclii. or Madras 
the c< arge i^* thirteen annas per viord 
(ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) In 
nearly all cases. 


Ordy. 

Europe vta I R C — Rs. a. 

Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland .. .. 0 18 

Ireland 0 13 

.Belgium 18 

Hollatid 12 

Germany 14 

Uwitzerland . . ..14 

Spain 14 

France 18 

Italy, City of the Vatican 1 6 

Ot her OUices . . . . 1 4 

Norway ..1 4 

Bulgaria .. ..1 6 

Russia .. ..1 6 

Turkey .. ..1 5 

Czecho-Slovakia ..1 6 

Union of South Africa and 
S. W. Africa rta IRC 


Defd- D.L.T. 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 10 
0 10 


0 10* 0 7 

0 ioi o”? 


0 13 0 6* 0 4| 


The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary cliurgcs) for radio* lelegrams from 
offices in India transmitted to ships at sea 
tiirough the coast stations meutiuued in 
the preceding paragraph ; — 

Total Charge 
per word. 

Ordinary. Code. 

Re. a. Rs. a. 

(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
In (2) and (8) below . . 0 18 0 8 

(2) Radlo-teleijranis^ to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy .. 0 8 0 5 

(S) Radio tclrgra ms to Spanish 

or Swedish ships .. 0 12 0 7^ 


America via 1 R 0 — Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 

N. A. Cablee. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
8c<»tta, etc. via T. R. G.- 
Imperial .. 0 18 0 0 4J 

Manitoba via I. E. C.- 
Impeilal .. .. 0 IS 0 6* 0 4* 

Vancouver B.C. via l.R.C.- 
Imperial .. .. 0 13 0 6J 0 4* 

New York, Boston, etc. 1 11 0 13* 0 0 

Philadelphia, Washington 


etc. 

Chicago 

Bed Francisco, Seattle, 
etc. 

Buenos Aires .. .. 

Bio de Janeiro .. .. 

Valparaiso 

Jamaica via I. R. C.- 

Imperial .. 

Hayaiia .« .. 


1 13 

2 0 

2 3 

3 4 
3 2 

3 4 


0 14* 0 10 

1 0 0 11 

1 1 * 0 12 
1 10 1 U 

1 9 11 

1 10 1 U 


0 13 
2 6 


0 * 0 21 
2* 0 14i 


The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address, 
the Instruction *' R. P.” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e.g., R.P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Dally Letter-Telegrams In plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted for non-Empire conntriCH and 
Australasia on any day of the week, and are 
ordinarily delivered to. the addressee on the 
morning of the second day following the day 
of booking. They are subject to the conditions 
prescribed for Deferred P’oreign telegrams 
with certain exceptions as stated below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter- Telegram is 
ordlnarfly one-tldrd of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the ludicatloD DLT. 



SlS fd^raj>h0i^artment. 


The late fee eystem does rot appiy ^o Dally 
li^tter-Telegrams aad eooh telegrams are not 
aepepted' during the clos^ hour* of an ofRce. 

Dn Indian tines DaUy Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted alter Deferred Foreign telegraraa. 

The only special services admitted In Dally 
Mt»T Telegrams are Reply paid, Ponte Re- 
eti^nte, Tei^rapb restante, Multiple addresses, 
de^Xuxe and telegraph redirection under orders 
of the addressee. 

The cUes pi^x for Bally I.etter Telegrams 
wUlbeDLT. 

' NIGHT LETTER TELEGRAMS, 

Night Letter Telegrams (NLT) are accepted 
for all Empire countries, except Australasia, 
with which the Daily Letter Telegram Service 
(DLT) remains In force, at the same rates and 
under the same conditions as prescribed for 
Badly Letter Telegrams, except as follows : — ‘ 

(I) They will be delivered on the morning of 
the day following the day of booking. 

<li) The special Instruction and the class 
pre&x for Night Letter Telegrams will be NLT. 

EMPIRE SOCIAL TELEGRAMS. 

Empire Social Telegrams (GLT) conveying 
solely greetings, family nows or non -commercial 
personal affairs can be availed of throughout the 
year at special reduced rates, for all Empire 
countries except Sudan. 

Empire Social Telegrams (GLT) for the pur- 
pose of transmission and delivery to a territory 
or place to which NLT service is available is 
deferred until the morning of the day following 
the day of acceptance ; where tliere Is no NLT 
eervice but a DLT service is available, an Empire 
Social Telegram is deferred and delivered on the 
second day following the day of acceptance or 
as soon as possible thereafter. Minimum charge 
for an Empire Social Telegram is Rs. 3-0-0 for 
the first 12 words (excluding the Special Instruc- 
tion-GLT- which will not be charged) and 
annas for every additional word. 

The only Special Services admitted In Empire 
Social Telegrams are “ Reply Paid and ** De 
Luxe.*’ 

Foreign De Lnxe Telegrame. — Telegrams 
relating to happy events or greetings may be 
sent to certain foreign countries for <ielivery 
on an artistic form In an envelope of the same 
Character. A supplementary charge of four 
annas per telegram In addition to the charge at 
the appropriate rate according to the class (f.e., 
Birgent, Ordinary, Code, Deferred, DLT., etc.) 
is charged for such telegrams. This De Luxe 
Service In not available with U. K. for the 
duration of the war. 


Greeting Telegrams (Fordlgii), — Telegrams 
conveying Christmas and New Year wishes are 
accepted tor most non-empire countries from the 
I4th of Deoembor to the 6th January Inclusiye 
at special reduced rates, subject tea minimum 
charge for 10 wSrds per telegram. To / all 
Empire countries except Sudan, such greetings 
may be convejxed by means of Empire Social 
Telegrams. 

' Growth erf Telegraphti-— At the end of 
1897-98 there Were 50,305 miles of line and 
155,088 liilles of wire and cable. Cbmpared to 
this, there were 112.100 miles of line including 
cable and 1,068.600 miles of wire including 
I conductors on the Slst March 1944. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were < 
257. and 00, respectively, while the number of 
tele^aphjOflBces worked by the Post Office rose 
from 1634 to 4,031. 


The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with Is Sliown by the following figures : — 




1897-98 

1943-44 

Inland . . j 

[■ Private . . 
State 

[ Press , . 

4,107.270 

860,382 

35,910 

19,413,960 

4,318,162 

313,853 



1897-98 

1943-44 

Foreign . * ^ 

f Private . . 

State . . 
1 Press . . 

735,tl79 

9,896 

5,278 

8,479,212 

287,955 

76,726 



5,754,415 

27,919,873 


The outturn of the workshops during 1943-44 
represented a total value of Rs. 1 38,36,000. 

WireleM. — The number of messages handled 
during the year 1943-44 by departmehtnl wireless 
stations In India was nearly 467,000. This 
shows an increase of about 23,000 over the 
previous year. 

TekphoiiMt — With effect from the 1-4-43 
the Licensed Telephone Systems at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and with effect from the 
1-9-43, the Licensed Telephone Systems at 
Ahmedahad and Karachi were acquired by Govt, 
on the Slst March 1944, tliere were about 2,6(X) 
exchanges and 116.000 Telephones operated by 
.the Department and licensed system. 

Pewts and Telegrapht. — The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
dniiig and to the end of the year 1943*44 
was Rs. 3,8H,4l,43i and Rs. 23,04,40,419 respec- 
tively. The receipts for the year ended Slst 
March 1944 amounted to Rs. 25,17,38,000 and 
charge (Including interelt on capital outlay) 
to Rs. 16,14,76,000, the result being a net gain 
t of Rs. 9,02,57,000. 




Public Health. 


The history of the Public Health departments 
* in ludht goes baos tor about sixty years. Duiiiig 
that period great * I mprovetnenis have been 
effected iu the sanitary coudltlou ol the towns, 
though muelt remains to be done : but the pr(H 
^ gross of rural sanitation which Involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, And Inoommensnrate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. ** The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
^ customs Injurious to health. While the In- 
habitants of the plalmtof India are on the whole 
distinguished lor personal clcanlinsss, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great Iniprovcmente have been effected in 
many : but the village house is still often 
iU-ventilated and ovpr-populated : the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
veuetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools ; i 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
dtscriralnately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement Ilea through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised.” 

Of receot years the pace nan been speeded 
up as education progressed, and funds were 
available. One of the greatest changes 
effected by the Bcform Act of 1019 was the 
transfer of sanitation to the provinces 
making It a subject directly responsible 
to local control through Ministers. This 
condition continues under the Government of 
India Act of 1985. The Public Health Com- 
missioner with the Government of India In a 

f eneral review of health organisation in British 
ndia which he laid in January 1928, before the 
Interchange Study Tour organised for Medical 
Officers of Health from the Far Eastern Countries 
by the Health Organisation of the League of 
ifatlons, concluded “that the State effort in 
regard to Health Organisation in British India is 
one of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes In policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for la^ng the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standardi of western medicine and that In which- 
ever way it is regarded it Is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.” 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

India’s birth rate In 1938 was more than 
twice that of England and Wales h her death 
rate'Was also more than twice that of England 
and Wales and nearly one and a half times that 
of Japan ; and her Infantile mortality rate was 
more than three times that of England and 
Wales and one and a half times that of Japan. 
” The information furnished for the great group 
of Infectious diseases of world Import, i.e., 
plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow fever, typhus, 
malaria, and i^sentery shows (says an earlier 
Public Health Report) that if we except typhus 
and yellow fever, India is one of the world's 
reservoirs of infection for the others and the 
main reservoir of Infection for plague and 
cholera,” The significance of these facts 
must, adds the Commissioner, be obvious to all ' 


who think : ” Briefly their Implication is that 
India’s house, from the public health point 
of view, Is sadly out of order and that thik 
disorder requires to be attended to. It is n^ . 
for India to say that so**far as she is concern^ 
prevention is impossible. If we think of ^e 
effect of sunlight on tubercle ridden children: 
of the effect of feeding on rickets, scurvy and 
berl-beri ; of the way In which malaria, cholera, 
yellow fever, dengue, ankylos-tomiasts and 
fllariasis can be and have been overcome we 
need hAve no fear In regard to India provided 
the necessary measures are put Into operation.” 
These observation^ are as true to-day as when 
they were made. 

In June I98t His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, inaugurated the Central 
Advisory Bo^d of Health. This body had 
existed prior to 1923, when it was abolished on 
the recommendation of the Inchcape Retrench- 
ment Committee. It has now been reconstitutM 
on up-to-date lines, after consultation with the- 
provfncas, in a manner which brings It Into 
conformity with the constitutional changes 
the country. Its Chairman b the .Member for 
Education, Health and Lands with the Govern- 
ment of India. Most of the provinces have 
nominated their Ministers In charge of PubUo 
Health as their representatives on the Board. 
The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Central Government b Secretary-Member and 
several expert officials and members of the 
Central Assembly are also nominated to the 
Board. Tlie inaugural meeting was addressed 
by Lord Linlithgow, who declared that every- 
where in India be dbeerned unmistakable sigiu 
of a growing consciousness of the value and 
significance of , public health. Hb Excellency 
particularly drew attention to the conditions m 
urban housing and sanitation and the comments 
thereon of the Whitley Commission on Labou(^ 
which reported in 1931. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN. 

In December 1937 H. E. the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow inaugurated a nation-wide campaign 
against tuberculosis. A sum of Ks. 76 laws 
was subscribed and theTuberculosis Association 
of India was formed, incorporating the King 
Emperor's Anti-Tuberculosb Fimd and King 
George’s Thanksgiving Anti-Tuberculosis Fund, 
Provincial and State Associations were sub- 
sequently affiliated with the Central Association 
from which in each case they received a quota 
of 95 per cent, of the monies subscribed in their 
areas. 

Judging from the fourth annual report of the 
Tuberculosis .Association of India, the fight 
against phthisis, though handicapped by the 
difficulties of war, continues to make useful 
progress. Two years ago a scheme known as 
“organised home treatment” was devised 
which aimed at insulating centres of infection 
and preventing the further spread of the disease. 
An encouraging feature of recent progress b the 
growing interest of the general practitioner in 
the problem of phthisis and the larger volume 
of co-operation forthcoming from., private 
practitioners. 
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The Tuberctilosis sanatorium at Kasauli, 
or^hed two years ago, provides modern methods 
of treatment for patients, who numbered nearly 
90 last year, and acta as a teaching eentie for 
the training of specialists In tuberculosis. The 
number of tuberculosis hospitals has increased 
considerably in recent years, new centres being 
opened in Tfavancora State and in Bombay 
I^efsldency, while Baroda State is also making 
arrangements for a special treatment centre. 
Sanatoria have been opened in the Punjab and 
in Sind, while a project for a sanatorium In 
Assam received sanction some time ago. In 
addition, many general hospitals throughout 
India now provide increased accommodation 
for tuberculosis patlehts and improved arrange- 
ments for tlio diagnosis and treatment of 'the 
disease. The progress of the New Delhi 
Tuberculosis Clinic has been especially en- 
couraging, as it has succeeded in its main purpose 
Of attracting the collaboration of the general 
practitioner. Eiforts to remedy the dellclcncy in 
trained personnel were made through post- 
graduate courses conducted by the Association 
last year In Patna and Lahore and earlier in 
Bombay and Calcutta. 


CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD. 

In the field of public health administration 
the most important event was the second 
meeting of the Central Advisory Board of 
Health in January 1939. This Board, which 
consists of the representatives of the Central 
Government, of provincial Governments and 
of certain Indian States, was inaugurated in 
June 1937 for the purpose of providing a forum 
lor the discussion and formulation of public 
heaJtb policy. Within the short period of Its 
existence it has already given proof of Its use- 
lalness. Mention may be made here of some 
of the valuable results of the joint consultations 
between the different governments which the 
existence of the Board has rendered possible 
durloe the past three ye^s. The problems 
asrtoclated with the health of the mother and 
child are of supreme importance to every 
country and, in India, the high rates of child 
and raatern^ mortality place this branch of 
health work in the forefront of the national 
health programme. A special committee ap- 
pointed by the Board reviewed the whole ques- 
tion and submitted a report, which has been 
approved by the Board and which should provide 
for many years a sound basis for the orderly 
development of maternity and child welfare 
work in this country. 


The important part that festivals and large 
gatherings of ptlsrrims plsy in the spread of 
cholera Is a subject of great concern to health 
authorities in India. While an improvement 
of the sanitation o/ the villages and towns 
through which the pilgrims pass Is the most 
eiBF^Jtlve means of prevention, its realisation 
most be slow in view of the cost involved. 
Under the circumstances the most practical 
method of minimising the chance of the spread 
of cholera appears to be the provision of mass 
ivotectlon through antlcholera Inoculation. 

^possibilities of Introducing a system of 
compulsory Inoculation among pilgrims was 
investigated in 1989 by a special committee. 


In 1940 the Central Advisory Board approved 
a plan of indirect cornpmsion for the inoculation 
of pUgrinw against cholera. The report cf the 
Committee on compulsory inoculation of pilgrims 
expressed the desirability of Governments 
selecting suitable festival centres in thelf areas 
for trying out a system of indirect inoculation of 
pilgrims against cholera on the lines of the scheme 
worked out by the Bombay Government at the 
Pandharpur pilgrimage. * It also emphasised tjje 
need of adopting certain measures which the 
Committee proposed for providing the funds and 
the trained personnel necessary for carrying but 
mass inoculation. 

Special attention was paid to ward off yellow 
fever from India with the incrense of aerial 
communications with Africa. No one was 
allowed to land in India from the yellow fever 
area without having been Inoculated or without 
undergoing quarantine. Aircraft arriving from 
yellow fever areas were compelled to prodiiccjs 
certlflcnte that they were effectively dislnsectlsed 
at either Khartoum or Cairo. Within the 
country measures were taken to deal with any 
possible outbreak of the disease. The health 
authorities of the Provincial and State Goverh- 
ments were requested to report promptly to the 
Public Health Commissioner even suspected 
cases of the disease. 

SOCIAL LECISLATION 

Repeated stress has been laid In the Health 
Commissioner’s reports on the fact that public 
health cannot be regarded as an entity distinct 
from the general social and economic life of the 
community. It is, therefore, satisfactory that 
the advent of provincial autonomy and the 
conferment of extensive powers on Provincial 
Governments have been followed In many 
provinces by social legislation which will un- 
doubtedly have far-reaching effects on the 
economic life and general well-being of the people. 
Agricultural indebtedness, land tenure and 
industrial problems, to cite a few exn mples, are 
all receiving serious attention and, in so far as 
legislative and administrative action goes to 
raise the standard of life, these measures will 
inevitably help in improving the standard of 
public health. 

Id order that there may be no undue feeling 
of pessimism, it should always be remembered 
that, less than a century ago, conditions in 
Great Britain were not much different from those 
found in India to-day and that, with respect to 
other countries, reduction of the general death 
rate below that at present recorded In India 
dates back to only a few years. There seems no 
reason why India should not accomplish what 
has been achieved in other parts of the worid, 
if only organised effort Is continued and If 
public support is given to that effort. 

POPULATION PROBLEM 

I" In successive reports Health Commissioners 
! have drawn attention to the urgency and Im- 
I portance of the population problem and, as this 
I question has such an important hearing on all 
others relating to national reconstruction and to 
public health in particular, no apology is needed 
for returning to the subject. No useful purpose 
is ever served by shutting one’s eyes to Indis- 
putable facts. The subject is no academic one 
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It is, for Instance, not merely a matter of the 
verification or otherwise in this country of the 
Kalthiislan doctrine of population outstripping 
the food supply In the presence of unrestricted 
multiplication of numbers. Available data may 
be Insufflclout for drawing definite conclusions, 
but it seems too optimistic to assume that the 
population problem is neither pressing nor 
deserving of se^rlous study because of possible 
extensions of improved agricultural practice 
and the possible application of new scientific 
discoveries. 

In India the low standard of living and the 
steadily ^growing population constitute a dis* 
quieting combination, but the resources of the 
country are Immense and there la no need for 
despair so long as the different governments are 
determined so to organise the material and 
human resources at their disposal as to produce 
the maximum benefit to the community. 


HEALTH SURVEY ANT) DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE. 

In connection with Post-War Reconstruction 
Plan, the Government of India appointed a 
Committee in 1943 under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Joseph Bhore, - known as The Health 
Survey and Development Committee, to make a 
broad survey of the present position in regard 
to health conditions and health organl/atlons 
In British India and to make recommendations 
for future development. In making their 
recommendations, the Committee would take 
into consideration thfe~^ experience of other 
countries like Russia where, in 20 years, pro- 
vision of medical help has so Improved that 
there is one qualified medical man for every 
26 of the population, as against something 
like one for every 10,000 in India. 


LEPROSY IN INDIA, 


Leprosy has been prevalent In India for 
many centuries, being recognised and described 
by ancient Hindu physicians. The Suaharate 
Samhiia written 2,500 years ago describes the 
different forms of lenrosy, and its treatment 
with chaiilrnoogra oil, the mainstay in its 
present-day treatment. 

The 1931 census report recorded 150,000 
persons suffering from leprosy. IiiVestigatioiis 
carried out by expert leprosy workers indicate 
that at a conservative estimate the number 
of cases is about 1 million (10 lakhs). About 
three -fourths of these cases are of the mild type, 
and are not infective. The disease is found 
throughout India, but Is most prevalent In parts 
of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Central 
Provinces, Madras, Hyderabad and Travancore. 

Leprosy relief work has been going on In 
India for a long time. Apart from tlie Central 
and Provincial Governments, and some local 
organisations, the Mission to Lepers and the 
Indian Council of the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association have played an important , 
role In this field. 

Mitsloa t) Lepers. — Founded by the late 
Mr. Wellesley Bailey, the first asylum was built 
at Chamba, Punjab, in 1875. The Mission 
now runs about 30 leper homes with about 
10,000 inmates. It has done very noble work 
and has uiven a lead in various ways. The 
Provincial Governments assist the Mission 
by making grants on a ‘ per capita ’ l)asi8. 

P itish Emo'^e Leprosy Re-ef Ass'datim 
(Indtan Ouacil). — The introduction of new 
inetiiods of treatment of leprosy led to the 
foundation In th< year 1924 of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association in London, 
followed by the foundation of the Indian 
Council of the Association In 1925 ; later, 
provincial branches were formed in most of the 
provinces of India. At the Inauguration of 
bhe Indian Council H. E. Lord Reading, the 
then Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
issued an appeal on behalf of the Association, 
and collected a sum of over R8.20 lakhs, which 
forms the Capital Fund of the Indian Council. 

The work of the Association has greatly 
stimulated into'est in leprosy in the country, 
resulting in knowledge of the disease, of Its 


prevalence, clinical forma, prognosis, spread 
and the factors Influencing Its spread. The 
medical profession as a whole is now taking a 
keen Interest in the leprosy problem. H.E. 
the Viceroy is the President of the Indian Council 
and Colonel E. Cotter, i.m.s.. Public 

Health Commissioner with ti\e Government 
of India, the Chairman of the Governing Body ; 
Mr. K. Sanjiva Row, r.i.E., and Sardar Bahadur 
Balwant Bingh Purl, o.b.e,, the Honorary 
Treasurer and Secretary respectively. Dr. 
Dharmendra, an officer of the Medical Research 
Department, Government of India, is at present 
the Research Worker of the Association. 

Tlie research work of the Association is 
carried out at, or directed from, the School 
of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, and Is done in 
collaboration with the Endowment Fund of 
the School and the Indian Research Fund 
Association. The main activities of the Asso- 
•iation are : — 

(i) Tiesfarch —This Includes, clinical , hlstolosl- 
c\l. bacteriological. therapeutic, epldermlolocical, 
and immunological studies. Recent studies 
of the only immunological test the ‘ lepromin 
tost ' or the * MJtsuda Reaction ' by Dr. Dhar- 
raendra at the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, have resulted in a great Improvement 
In the test, and have thrown considerable 
light on the mechanism of the reaction. 

(ii) Poat-gradnute Training in Levroag.-^ 
Special post-graduate training classes for training 
doctors in the diagnosis and treatment of 
leprosy are arranged annually at the School 
and over 1,000 doctors from India, and not a 
ifew from abroad, have attended these special 
courses. In adilitiou, lecture-demonstrations 
In Leprosy are given to the L.T.M. and D.T.M. 
classes at the School. 

(w) Leproay Survaya.—ln the early years, 
an AIM udta Survey Party carried out rough 
I sample surveys in different parts of Tudla in 
[order to get an idea of the Incidence and dis- 
tribution of leprosy in the country. More 
recently, Intensive surveys of small selected 
areas have been canled out in different parts of 
the countrv in order to collect information 
about the factors that favour the spread of 
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the dlseaee and In order tr> ^udy the posstt^ty 
of evolviiuf suitable methods of tsolatloh 
infective cases for the control of the dlseeiee. 

(ify) Pubttcation and Propaganda ** liCprosy 
In India/* a quarterly journal published by 
the Association is a record of the study of 
leprosy and of antMeprosy work In India and 
otner countries. Eecontly a new propajcauda 
book entitled “ Popular Lecture on Leprosv** 
by Dr. Dharmendra has been published, which 
gives the main facte about leprosy In simple 
and nomtechnlcal language. 

(t>) Othar aHiiMim. — ^The Assodiation has 
played an important role in the Conference and 
Ck>mm1tteeB, etc., appointed in India to formulate 
principles of antl-lepfosy campaign. Recently 
ft has collaborated in the production of the 
"Report on Leprosy and its Control in India ’* 
and the "Report on Leprosy Survey ’’ by 
Committees appointed by the Central Advisory 
]^rd of Health, Govt, of India, and the Indian 
Research Fund Association respectively. The 
former gives a comprehensive survey of the 
leprosy problem In India, and will serve as 
a basis to formulate the principles of anti- 
leprosy work in India. The report on leprosy 
surveys deals with the principles of the surveys 
as well as with the practical outlines of the 
work. 

The treatment of leprogy. — The mainstay in 
the treatment of leprosy has been injections 
of chaulmoorga fhydnocarpiis) oil or Its pre- 
parations. Recently encouraging results have 
been reported by the use of certain snl phone 


[drugs such as "Promln** and "Dlasone.** 
j it ts yet too early to assess the value of this 
group of drugs in the treatment of leprosy. 
The treatment with ehanimoorga oil is of Value 
in indlrtdual cases.' It cannot be expected 
to coni^l the spread of leprosy with treatment 
alone. > 

Cofttml of fsprosp;-- Leprosy can be oontfblled 
by raising the general economic and social 
conditions of the pomilatlon and, by preventing 
contact of infective patients with healthy 
people, specially children. The only ' sure 
m rhod of nrevenHii’i contact with Infective 
cases Is the isolation of these oases in leprosy 
hospitals, sanatortums, or colonies, etc. Great 
(llfflcultv Is experienced to provide institutional 
accommodation for all the infective cases in 
the country. The total accommodation in all 
the institutions in India at present is for about 
15.000 patients whereas a rough estimate 
of Infective cases places the Rgure at 2^ lakhs. 
S-i some other methods of isolation are urgently 
needed to supplement the institutional isolation. 

The two alternatives are the Isolation of 
the patient in his home, and the Isolaifon of 
all the patients^of a village or a group of ' villages 
in huts made In the outskirts of the village. 
Home isolation Is practicable only In families 
with sufficient financial resources. Village 
isolation appears to be specially suited to India, 
with its big leprosy problem and limited 
resources. It Is desirable that methods of 
village isolation should be developed in suitable 
areas and then widely applied. 


BLINDNESS 

All over the East, and in fact in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, blin^nc'BS is most 
prevalent and only recently have people come to 
realise the gravity of this huge problem. 

India is regarded as a land of blindness by 
many In foreign countries; whether this statement 
is Justified or not, at present it Is difficult to 
prove. 

It is probably correct that there are about 
one and a half million blind persons in India, 
and for every one person blind there are three 
artially blind, out of a total population of about 
50 millions, whereas the census figures of 1981 
show about half a million blind persons. 

The system of ophthalmic relief now prevailing 
In Egypt was started in 1903 by a gift of a sum 
of £43.000 by Sir Ernest Cassells. Thus arose 
the ophthfdmlc section of the Public Health 
Department under a Director of ophthalmic 
bo^italB and a start was given by establishing 
eye hospitals. These hospitals became a 
^finite branch of the Egyptian Government in 
1906. Th6 scheme subsequently developed, 
the cost being borne partly by Government 
grants and local taxation and partly by dona- 
tions and subscriptions. 

Between 1904 and 1914, sixteen eye hospitals 
were opened In various parts of the countiy, 
the permanent hospitals being reinforced by 
travelling eye dispensaries which are an im- 
fx>rtant part of the system. 

In India there has been practically no effort 
to count the number of blindi although the 
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methoS is very simple to carry out, a person 
Is considered blind when he cannot count the 
fingers of a hand held up in front of his eyes at 
a distance of one foot. 

This is the method followed in Egypt and this 
was adopted by the Government of Bengal in 
the census of 1931 at- the suggestion of Lt.-Col. 
|B. O’G. Kirwsn, C.IJ)., I.M.S. 

The first blind relief Association in India was 
started in Western India in the Ratnagirl Dis- 
trict by the late Mx. C. G. Henderson, I.C.8., 
in 1919. In subsequent years, several branches 
were inaugurated. This Blind Relief Associa- 
tion carried out a special survey of the blind tn 
some districts with the following results and 
wherever this has been done, the census figures 
have been found far too low. Nasik Diet. 4*4 
per 1000; Bljapur 2*6; Ratnagirl 1'6; the 
corresT^nding census figures are 1*74 ; 0*7 end 
0*7. In the United Provinces a Deputy CJom^ 
missioner had a count made and found no less 
than 9 persons blind per 1000. . 

Unfortunately this Blind Relief Association, 
with its branches, practically collapsed after 
Hr. Henderson left due to lack of funds. 

Hr. ..Henderson resigned from service in 
1928 and an All-India Blind Relief Association 
was started in the year 1929 due to his devotion 
and energy, 

Upto the end of 1929, there was no blind reliet 
Association in Bengal where there are about 
86,000 blind persons out of a total population 
of 4,66,95,630 (census 1931). 


Malaria, 



In March 1930, the Asaooiation for the Preven- 
tlon at BlSndnees, Bengal, was etarte4 in Calcutta 
with a strong Committee with Sir George 
Eankln, the then Chief Justice of Bengal, as 
i^esident, 

The first ; notable donation of 500 dollars 
was received from Mrs, Winifred Holt Mather, 
Pouttder'Secretanr, Kew York Association 
for the Blind, New York U.8.A., who with her 
husband came to India in connection with the 
work of prevention of blindness. Six years 
later in March 1936, the first travelling eye 
dispensary was started in Bengal by this Associa- 
tlon out of a gift of Es. 86,000 from Their 
Slajesties* Sliver Jubilee Fund, the amount 
being the budgeted recurring cost of the dis- 
pensary for five years. 

By 1940, the Association possessed four such 
travelling eye dispensaries and it was In 1939-40 
that the Government of Bengal sanctioned a 
recurring grant of Rs.lS.OOO for three years. 
In March 1941, this Association added one more 
travelling eye dispensary, making a total of 
five now operating in Bengal. 

These travelling eye dispensaries have been 
started as a temporary measure until such time 
as there are more eye surgeons and sufificient 
eye hospitals scattered throughout Bengal. 
Upto March 1941, 2,85,606 cases have been 
treated and 8,071 operations have been per- 
formed by these dispensaries. 

These travelling eye dispensaries work in 
the district headquarters and sub-divlslons and 
also penetrate into the Interior to bring pre- 
ventive education and curative relief to the 
villages in the rural areas. The activities of 
these dispensaries are mainly preventive but 
curative work is also undertaken simultaneously 
which appeals much more to the public. 

Preventive measures are carried out by 
lectures, demonstrations with the help of magic 
lantern slides, movie shows, posters, pamphlets, 
leaflets, models and first aid outfits. 

Curative work, viz,, treatment of eye disease, 
and operations. Is carried out in dispensaries 


and hospitals but operations are only done 
where tn-door accommodation can be 
arranged. 

All operative works are suspended one week 
before a dispensary Is due to move on so as to 
enable the doctors to complete the after-care 
of the operations they have done. 


In addition to preventive and curative works 
medical officers as a routine method carry out 
an enumeration of the blind by methods which 
are simple and accurate. They also carry out 
school inspection, viz., systematic survey of 
eye defects amongst school students. 


Considerable progress was made in 1934 
with a scheme which the Indian Bed Cross 
Society is carrying out in co-operation with 
the National Institute for the Blind, London, for 
training teachers in the prevention of eye dteease 
and care of the eyes. The National Institute 
gave a grant of £170 for the purpose, out of which 
a sum of Bs. 1,650 was given to the Association 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Bengal, (through 
the Bengal Provincial Branch of the Indian 
Red Cross Society) for organising lectures in 
schools In Bengal and with this amount this 
Asusociation delivered a course of two lectures 
each in 82 schools in Bengal. 


St. Dwnstan^s Sectioii of tha War Pnrposas 
Fund. — In Nuvcmf>er, 1939, His Excellency the 
Viceroy Initiated the St. Dunstan's Section of the 
War ihirposes Fund, ttaa fiord relief to the war- 
blinded, an appeal for which was carried on 
throughout India by Sir Clutha MacKenxie, 
working on behalf of His Excellency and St. 
Dnnstan's. A small All-India St. Dunstan’s 
(k)mmlttee was formally constituted at a meet- 
ing presided over by the Hon’ble Sir A. Rama- 
Bwami Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the 
Government of Iqdia, with Sir Rama swam! 
as Chairman of the Committee, Mrs. T. S. Pillay 
as Hony. Secretary, and Sir Ernest Burdon and 
Mr. A. C. Badenoch as Hony. Treasurers. The 
Chairman emphasised at the meeting s that the 
first claim on tlie funds subscribed would be 
for the Indian War-blinded. 


MALARIA. 


Malaria is without doubt India's major public 
httalth problem both from the point of view of 
morbidity and that of mortality. Whilst no 
province can claim to be free from its ravages, in 
some the incidence of malaria is extremely high. 
In Bengal, It is stated that more than two-thirds 
of the villages are subject to malaria and that 
** over 60 per cent, of the total popuiatlou 
actually suffer from it every year. Kougiiiy 
about 1,000 people die from malaria every day 
throughout the year." It is unofficially 
estimated that over India as a whole, upwards 
of a million people die from malaria every year. 

Moreover, its Incidence is probably three times 
higher in the rural areas than in the towns, so 
that It forms a terrible handicap to improved 
hea<th and a higher standard of living among 
Hie rural populations. The three main lines of 
sttsok may bo classified as (1) antl-mosquito 
meatum, <8) general qulninisatlon and (8) 
Improvement of the economic standard of the 
people; Anti-mosquito meesnres on a scale 


sufficient to influence the incidence of malaria 
are prc^ably not within the bounds of practical 
politics, although considerable reliet would 
probably be attained by reduction of what Is 
known as man-made malaria. The problem oi 
quinine is complicated ; serious difficulties deter 
rapid advance to any scheme of adequate 
quininlaation of the malaria-stricken ropula- 
tioiiS. Tne normal annual consi.mption of 
quinine in India is estimated at about 210,C00 lbs., 
of which quantity India produced before the 
war 60,000 lbs., which has since increased to 
90,000 lbs. per annum. 1000 Acres of land 
have been planted with cinchona for the extrac- 
tion of quinine, according to the Russian 
method, and It is hoped that by 1946 India wlU 
produce about 30,000 lbs. of quinine from this 
plantation. With the loss of Java, India has 
been left entirely on her own slender resonrees 
but the situation lias been somewhat retrieved 
by recent importation in large ^antities of two 
other anti-malaria drugs. Viz. Mepacrine 
Hydrochloride and Qulnacrine HydrocnltHrtde. 
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Malaria and Plague. 


The Malaria l i tltute of India» which has for 
many year< past been engaged in malaria 
researches, h-is made clear the directions in which 
practical anti-malaria works should be tackled. 
The time seems ripe for a wider use of the 
knowledge available, but it is much to be feared 
that financial stritigency will continue to handi- 
•cap progress. Kecogidsing the importance of 
the malaria problem, the Government of India 
some years ago placed a special grant of ten 
lakhs of rupees at the disposal of the Governing 
Body of the Indian Research Fund Association 
for malaria research. On the advice of the 
Public Health Commiasioner, the Governing 
Body decided that this grant should be devoted 
to intensive control schemes carried on for a 
period of years in restricted areas in order to 
demonstrate the practical method required for 
reduction of the incidence of malaria. Following 
that decision, grants were made to four provin- 
cial Governments on the conditions that those 
Governments contributed amounts etjual to 
the I.R.F.A. grants and that approved schemes 
should he placed in charge of experienced anti- 
malarial officers. In addition, a grant was maTte 
to Delhi Province for anti-malarial work in the 
Najafgarh Health Unit area and for additional 
schemes in the villages lying round the cities of 
Dellii and Hew Delhi. 

In Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces, 
suitable areas were selected on the recommenda- 
tion of officers of the Malaria Institute of India 
in consultation with tiie provincial Directors of 
Public Health. The grant to Assam provided 
additional funds to the Assam Medical Research 
Society which had been engaged for some years 
past in intensive anti-malarial work. It is 
believed that these five-year schemes will not 
only be of great benefit to the local populations 
concerned, but will form a valuable guide to all 
Governments and malariologists in India In 
planning future anti-malarial work. 

Recent malarial surveys have shown that 
parts of Eastern Bengal, formerly regarded as 
free from malaria, are subject to moderately 
severe outbreaks of the disease. Malaria is 
largely a rural problem in India and during the i 
past few years dllferent methods of combating I 
the disease have been tritKi Intensively in certain 
parts of the rural areas of Delhi province ; j 
these measures deserve adoption in otlier parts 
of India. Much of the minor sanitary work 
necessiiry for eradicating mosquito breeding can 
be carried out by the people themselves If they 
are prepared to devote a small part of their 
leisure to such labour. Draining marshes, 
clearing the jungle, filling up hollows In which 
water collects — these are part of a village Im- 
provement scheme to whioli the villagers should 
contribute their share of work for the common 
good. 

Whilst all these facts indicate that the pro- 
blems associated with malaria have by no means 
been lost sight of, they are so important that 
much more requires to be done before any 
marked general reduction of malaria iucideure 
will be obtained. Both governments and local 
anthoritieswili require -to allot much larger sums 
than in the past for anti-malarial works if per- 
manent betterment Is to be achieved. Moreover, 
no expenditure should In future be sanctioned 


by either authority until proposed preventive 
schemes have been thoroughly investigated and 
finally approved by skilled malariologists, 

PLAGUE. 

ft 

Plague in India started in Bombay in 1896 
and, within a short time, the disease spread 
widely through the country. It reached its 
maximum in 1904 with a total mortality of 
1,143,993. In contrast to this the average 
annual mortality from plague during 1936-38 
was 18,7%9. That a considerable reduc.tion 
in Its geographical distribution has also taken 
place Is clearly indicated. The N.-W.F. Pro- 
vince, the Punjab, Delhi. Orissa, Bengal, Sind, 
Assam and Ajmer-Merwara were free from the 
disease during the year, while in Madras Presi- 
dency plague was prevalent only In a mild form. 
After a marked decline in the number of plague 
dea.h^ from 24,560 in 1933 to 406 in Bombay 
Presidency in 1938. this province registered an 
increase to nearly li.'SCO deaths in 1939. In the 
other provinces the position in 1939 was sub- 
stantially the same as In 1938. However, the 
history of plague through the centuries is a 
warning against taking a complacent view of the 
reduced prevalence of the disease in India. 
It is known that the disease can smoulder in 
its endemic homes for long periods and that, 
on certain occasions. It acquires an increas d 
striking power and spreads far and wide in 
epidemic waves into distant lands, to retreat 
again after a while to those areas where it 
permanently resides. While therefore it is 
gratifying that plague as a public health problem 
has been of decreasing Importance within the 
past decade, the fact that endemic foci exist 
makes it imperative that no slacking of effort 
for its complete eradication should be permitted. 
In fact the fight against the disease both by 
administrative measures and by research into its 
epidemiology, treatment and prevention has 
continued uninterrupted during the whole 
period. 


A considerable diminution in the incidence of 
plague has taken place in India within the last 
decade, nds satisfactory position was main- 
tained in 1940 when the provinces of Baluchistan, 
Sind, North-West Frontier, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Delhi, Orissa and Assam reported no cases of 
the disease. The Punjab and Bengal were also 
free from infection except for a few reported 
cases. Bombay Presidency alone experienced a 
relatively extensive epidemic, tlio number of 
deaths from plague being 5,573 In 1940, as against 
1,472 in 1939. 

In March 1041 it was announced tht^fc ex- 
periments carried on at the Haffkine Institute, 
Bombay, with sulphathiazolo in the treatment 
of plague had yielded results which appeared 
to offer an effective cure for this scourge. Lt.- 
Col, 8. Sokhey, Director of the Institute, said 
that by the use of this drug at Bettiah in Bihar 
and later at the Plague Hospital at Latur in 
Hyderabad, Deccan, the percentage of re- 
coveries in non-sopticeemic cases ^as cent per 
cent, while in septicsemlc cases the cure was 
80 per cent. The drug was prepared at the 
Institute and was avaUable In quantity at a 
cheap cost. 
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THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of 
Indie's health is that presented by the appalling 
man^rnal and infant mortality. The figures 
for ipiaternal mortality are not accurately 
knowi^, but some l,50,d00 to 1,80,000 mothers 
lose ts^eir lives each year as a result of child 
bearinfR Every year mcwre than 2^ million 
Indian rhildren die before the age cl' ? years, 
while m^y others surviv? only to grow weak 
and feeble from unhygienic surroundings during 
infancy afkd childhood. 

The maternity and child welfare movement 
which aims to promote maternal and child 
health and to reduce deaths, owes much to 
the All-India Maternity and Cliild Welfare 
League initialed by Lady Chelmstord in 1918 
and also since 1920 to the Indian Red Cross 
Society. The amalgamation of these two 
bodies which took place in 193], forming the 
Maternity and Cliild Welfare Bureau, Indian 
Red Cross Society, has undoubtedly increased 
and developed the w'ork. 

The Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
Indian Red Cross Society is the only body 
voluntary or official at present working on an 
A 11- India basis. The Bureau is managed by a 
technical committee representing tne medical 
and public health services, the nursing profession 
and voluntary organisations and individuals 
working in fields allied to maternity and child 
vviilfare. The Director of the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Bureau, Indian Red Cross Society, 
an officer of the Women’s Medical Service, 
acts as Secretary. The Bureau administers the 
Victoria Memorial Scholarships fund for the 
training of dais, the Lady Chelmsford League 
I'und for maternity and cliild welfare and tiie 
iiady Blrdwood ,fund for army child welfare. 
The income from the funds is expended on 
the (1) maintenance of a central Bureau oi 
information on all aspects of maternal and child 
health tliroughotit India, (2) on training sidiemes 
for workers* in the maternity and child welfare 
field, doctors, health visitors, midwives, nursini’ 
school teachers and nursery nurses, (Sjonjiio 
paganda, literature and publicity and (4) on 
grauta-in-ald of experimental schemes. 

The care needed by the wives and clilldrcn 
of sepoys In the Indian Army is being 
increasingly realised, and nowhere more then 
in the units themselves. The result has been 
in the lust few years, the opening of much 
work in this direction. xMuch of it Is purely 
medical work, which, in the absence of farallieF 
hispitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity. 
But genuine child welfare activities are al.«to 
present in some centres, many of them assisted 
by the M.A 0. W. Bureau, Indian Red Cross 
Society which lias undertaken the organising 
work in place of the Lady Bird wood Army Child 
Welfare Committee. A remarkable feature of 
thiii movement ii the keenness of the men them* 
Bslves to aid It, realising as they do the benefit 

INDIAN RED C 

When the Great War first broke out, what is 
generally termed Red Cross work was under- 
taken ill India and Mesopotamia by the St. Joiin 
Ainliulance Association and by a number of 
provincial organUMtlons working on independent 
lines. From August 1916, the central work 
was taken over oy the Indian Branch of the 


to their own women and children. There are 
now very few cantonments where some work 
of this kind Is not going on. 

Civil Maternity and Child Welfare is organised 
on a provincial and State basis throughout 
India. In recent years the trend has been 
towards transition from voluntary to official 
direction and it is noteworthy that the work 
is most co-ordinated and most energetically 
cafTied on where there are persons appointed 
under the Directors of Public Health whose 
special duty it is to foster Child Welfare acti- 
vities. At the same time much excellent work 
4s done by voluntary organisations such as the 
branches of the Indian Red Cross Society in 
Assam, Bengal, Madras, North-West Frontier 
Province, Orissa, Punjab, United Provinces 
and Sind and several Indian States, by the 
Bombay Mofnssil Council 'and M. & C. W., 
the Bombay I*residency Infant Welfare Society 
and the Bihar M. & C, W. Society, In all the 
provinces and most of the Indian States welfare 
activities for the care of the motiier and tier 
child now exist, the activities differ In nature 
of the work undertaken, and the amount of 
organisation displayed but each year the move- 
ment spreads and with the increasing interest 
shown by Indian ladles the future of the move- 
ment seems assured. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to educating women In the el ments 
of molhcrcraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve child health, in a 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whet her she will work Intensively 
and try to rear a few well deveiofied children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
Is heir to In a land of great poverty, uuder- 
oourlshinent , epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the (Uilld Welfare Movement has no more 
.narked characteristic than its inability to atop 
expanding, its rami It cat ions know no bounds. 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and tike 
the baii.van tree it will no doubt In India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, tne licul super- 
visions. dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc. But tiiese are not yet. 
Its prellniln.ary task is to educate the mothers 
ol India to the enormity of aliowing two million 
babies to fierish every year and to convince 
them of the equally Important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage 
ate of sickly, under-developed, incompetent 
citizens. 

Such is the magnitude of the field that a 
consistent, widespread effort on a scale hitherto 
Impossible must be undertaken, If any appro- 
ciaVde reduction is to be made in the appalling 
mortality of young children. 

[toss SOCIETY. 

Joint War Committee of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem and the British Red Cross Society. 
The final report of tluit Committee shows that 
up to June 1920 its total receipts amounted 
to Rs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Red CroM 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs tn 
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Mesopotamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waairietan Expedition; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Bed Cross 
obiectsln all about 137 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In tlie summer of 
1919* an invitation had been received to join 
the International i^gue of Red Cross Societies, 
having lor its object the extension of Red Cross 
work In the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constitute 
Bed Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct positiou 
Sn a world-wide League of humanitarian societies. 
A niU to constitute an Indian Red Cross So<'iet.y 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in March 1920, and duly 
passed into law as Act XV of 1920. This Act 
nanatd over the balance of the funas of tne Joint 
War Committee to the new Society, and authoris- 
ed it not only to«dlrect the utilisation for war 
purposes of the e^ipital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the Interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. As contemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are com- 
pletely decentralised, and are being carried on 
through Hu Provincial and State Branches under 
which there are 524 sub-branches. 

The objects on which the funds of Society 
may be spent are ; — 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men 
of His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

8. Child welfare. 

4 . Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institu- 
tions In need of them, 

5. Assistance required In all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary 
to any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces whether on the 
active list or demobilise. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice- Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Es. 10,000, Ka. 5,000, Re. 1,000, Rs. 12 ammally 
or a consolidated payment of Rs. 150 and any- 
thing between Re. 1 and Rs. 12 annually or 
consolidatcu payment 01 Rs. 50 Tne number 
of adult members of all categories enrolled 
during 1943 was 29,348 as against 28,374 in 
previous year. 

To stimulate interest in the alms and objects 
of the Society amongst tlie future generation, the 
Junior Red Gross movement lias been instituted 
which embraces the student population. Out of 
the 30 Provincial and State Branches, 27 have 
organised Junior Red Cross groups, which is a 
clear Indication of the fact that this children’s 
branch of Red Cross Society which i^seeks to 
develop a child’s personality by encoura^ng his 
individual Initiative, making him think and act, 
is being firmly established all over India. At the 
end of the year the total membership of the 


Junior Red Cross was 0,6fip29 in 16,958 greaps 
as against 6,17,081 in 16,976 groups m/tn« 
previous years. 

Coiistitiitioat!^Hi8 Exeellenoy the Vberoy 
is President of the Society. The Maragiog 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chalrman/to be 
nominated by the Preiident and 26 ipembers 
of Hie Society, of whom 12 are the Vice-P^^identa 
nominated by Provincial or State Brioches, 8 
selected by the Soqlety at the Anniul General 
Meeting from among the members of vie Society, 
and 6 nominated by the Pr^ident. 

The pres ent Chairman of tne Mautiglng Body 
is The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
K.C.B.I., K.O.I.B., and the Secretary, Sardar 
Baliadur Balwant Singh Purl, O.B.B. 

The Indian ]Red Cross Society professes Itself 
as an essentially Indian Society. Most of Its 
members (about 96 per cent.) are Indians. It 
Is controlled in tudia. Its headquarters are at 
New Delhi. The Society received a gift of a 
lakh and a half of rupees from H. H. the Nawab 
df Junagadh to build headqiiarters offices in New 
Delhi. It has branches in every Prdvlnce of 
British India and in several Indian States. 
These bra uhes are again sub-dhided into 
districts, so that there is a network of Red Cross 
centres all over India. The provincial branches 
appoint representatives to the Central Com- 
mittee, called Hie Managing Body. This Central 
body, after deduction of management expenses, 
distributes all its Income from Invested funds 
among the branches for their activities. 

Like other Red Gross Societies, the Indian 
Society has never lost sight of ita primary 
obligation^ to act as an auxiliary to Hie Army 
Meiiical Service in case of war. It maintaiiis 
a Central Supply Depot administered by head- 
quarters. A large number of military hospltah 
are supplied with additional e^iuipment and 
comforts, and these are much appreciated. 
The Bengal Branch has a Literature Committee, 
which supplies regular parcels of literature to 
troops, es^ially to those stationed in lonely 
outposts, and many grateful letters of thank^j 
are received. Discharged soldiers suffering from 
chronic diseases, particularly tubercutoels are 
referred by Uie Army Medical Service to the 
Reil (7ro88, which follows up the men on their 
return to their villages, and arranges, where 
possible, for their treatment. Under this scheme 
many hundreds of cases have been d)^lt with. 

The greater part of the Society’ll Income is 
spent upon Its peacetime programme. It 
seemed to those who directed the Society In its 
early years that the first and most crying need 
was to teach mothers how to bring up healthy 
children and eh 11a welfare has been placed in the 
forefront of its programme. 

The health visitors employed in the chi id 
welfare centre are trained at Health School^! 
where are at Delhi, Lahore, Calcutta, k'ooi i, 
Lucknow and Bombay. Sbv^al students fioiii 
India have been granted scholarships by the 
League of Red Cross Societies to follow the int( t ' 
national courses for Public Health Nurses ii^ 
London. The training is now arranged by t he 
Indian National Committee of the Plorcn <• 
Nightingale International Foundation with t)ie 
help of a scholarship given by the Indian Ih h 
Cross Society from the Income of a special 
endowment received by the Society from 
Silver Jubilee T’und. 
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Special mentlop must ba made ot the Army 
chile welfnre oeutrea, moat of which receive 
generous support from lied Cross funds. These 
centret'are run for the wives and children of 
Britisii and Indian troops, and are doing excellent 
work. The Central Provinces and Rerar Branch 
of the Society opened a Nursery School In 
Nagpur, 'and this pioneer school, under Ecd 
Cross auspices, has proved a great success. 

Popular health education is carried on steadilv 
by the Society by varied methods. Uealtfi 
lectures In many different vernaculars are 
regularly organised under Red Cross auspices 
illustrated by films and slides. 

A large number of civil hospitals In India 
I ecelve regular assistance from Bed Cross fuuds. 

The number of nurses on the Red Cross Roll 
remained the same as last year, t.c.,84. The 
Sub-CommitteSliidminlstering the roll considered 
ways and means of Increasing the strength. 
Realising that a general appeal to nurses was 
not likely to bring about any substantial result 
as practically all available nurses had either 
joined the Military Nursing Service or the A.N.S 
ihe Sub-Committee asked Pi-ovlncial Adminis- 
trative Medical authorities and Officers In charge 
of Hospitals whether they would make available 
t o the Red Cross ' the services of one or more 
nurses, male or female, from each hospital for 
temporary emergency duty In the event of a 
disaster occurring within their distrief; or pro 
Vince, and there has been an encouraging 
response, 

Finanoes. — The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to ft close in June 1020 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Rs. 56,33,000 and Rs. 8.01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances at the end of December. 194:1, 
stood at a capital Investment of the face value 
of approximately Rs. 76$ lakhs. The income 
derived from the capital of ttie Society (which 
is 3 lakhs at present), after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is distributabl*^ 
under the Act to the Provincial Branches in 
proportion to their contributions to the Central 
“ Our Day ” Fund. 

The Indian Forces’ Medical After-Care Fund 
winch was instituted, at the headquarters 
of the Society at the end of 1041 to provide 
medical relief and other ameliorative measures 
lor discharged Indian soldiers who participated 
in the present war, received Us. 1,12,336 in 
‘lonations during the year including Rs. 5,000 
Horn the Joint War Committee of the Indian 
bed Cross Society and St. John Ambulance 
Association for assistance to British and Indian 
women of W.A.C.(I) and other Auxiliary Corps, 
iind Indian Service Women, Includlug women 
oi the Indian Nursing Service, invalided during 
ibc present war. At the end of the year the 
I uiid stood at Rs. 6,48,864. 

With the approval of H.E. the Ylceroy, the 
^ ides for the administration of this Fund were 
nuieuded to cov/t the cases of Indians who 

ve served in the present war with any of the 
Allied Forces and are In need of medical after- 


care but unable to receive relief from any other 
public or charitable Fund. 

In relief of distress caused in Bengal and 
Orissa as well as Cochin and Travancore States 
by food shortage during 1943 the Society 
has played a very useful role. It has provided 
about one lakh blankets and is serving milk 
feeds daily to thousands of destitute children 
and expectant and nursing mothers. For this 
relief work the Society has raised over Rs. 27 
lakhs and received generous assistance in cash 
and kind from sister Societies and Government. 

On the outbreak of war, a Central Joint War 
Committee of the Indian Red Cross and St. 
John Ambulance Association was formed, whose 
object, as is that of the similar organisation in 
the United Kingdom, Is to ensure that the Red 
Cross and St. John Ambulance Association 
operate as one harmonious unit in their war 
work. This Central Joint War Committee 
consists of the Chairmen of the Indian Red Cross 
Society and of the Executive Committee, St. 
John Ambulance Association, with non-official 
members of these two bodies, the Director of 
Medical Service in India and the Red Cross 
Commissioner. In addition, a Central Finance 
Siib-Committep of 6 members was set up. 
Similar Joint War Committees were appoint^ 
by the Provincial and State Branches. Lieut.- 
General Sir Bertrand Moberiy Is the present 
Red Cross Commissioner and acts as Chairman 
of the Central Joint W’ ar Committee apd of the 
Finance Sub-Committee ; his other main duty 
is to keep in close touch with General Head- 
quarters in India in order that the work of the 
(Organisation as a whole may be co-ordinated 
and co-related to the administrative require- 
ments of the forces. 

With the expansion of our forces both In 
India and overseas, the commitments of the 
Central Joint War Organisation have been 
constantly increasing. There are Indian Red 
Cross Commissions in the Middle East- and Iraq 
and a third was in Malaya ; in addition, Red 
Cross service has to be j^ven to our sick and 
wounded in Aden, Burma and Ceylon, as well 
as to those in our hospitals in India. Other 
matters dealt with at the Centre are those con- 
nected with our prisoners of war in enemy 
hands. These include the financing of weekly 
food parcels for Indian prisoners of war in 
Germany which arc packed by the Indian Com- 
forts Fund in London and the packing of weekly 
food parcels in Bombay for British and Imperial 
prisoners of war in Europe ; many questions 
also arise in connection with our prisoners of 
war and civil internees in enemy hands in the 
Far East. There are also mutters connected 
with tho provision of Red Cross stores and 
supplies both for India and overseas and also 
the Indian Red Cross Pastal Message Service 
by which people living in India are enabled to 
communicate with relatives residing In enemy or 
enemy-occupied territory. 

Articles of haspltal clothing, surgical dressings 
and bandages and some ward accessories are 
being prepared by over 1 ,000 work parties in tho 
28 Provincial and State Joint War Organisations ; 
during the year 1941 nearly 23,00,000 items of 
work party output were completed. 
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St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION (INDIAN COUNCIL) 
ANIi 

St. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE OVERSEAS (EMPIRE OF INDIA). 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objecU ^ 

(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and ha the transport of the sick and injured ; 

(fe) The instruction of persons in the ele- 
mentary principles and practice of nursing, and 
also of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a 
sick room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by 
sale or presentation, of ambulanc.e material, 
ai d the formation erf ambulance depots In mines, 
factories, and other centres of industry and 
trafllo : 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps: 

(e) And generally the promotion of Instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and Injured in peace and 
war Independently of class, Rationality or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1010. It has 
since issued over 6,54,000 certificates of pro- 
ficiency in First Aid, Home Nursing, Hygiene 
, and Sahitation and Domestic Hvgiene and 
Mothercraft and over 2),000 tokens such as 
Vouchers, Medallions, Labels and Pendants for 
special proficiency in those subjects. In addi- 
tion, over 1 , 01,000 certificates have been Issued in 
the elementary course for school students known 
as Mackenrie School Course in First Aid, Hygiene 
and Sanitation. 

The oblect of the Association is not to rival 
but to aid the medical man, and the subject- 
matter of Instnictlon given at the classes qualifies 
the pupil to adopt such measures as may be 
advantageous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
during the intervals between his viaiu. 

During the year 1943, 73,410 persons attended 
courses of Instruction in First Aid, Horne Nursing 
Hygiene and Sanitation and Domestic Hygiene 
and Mothercraft. Of these 53,17>^ qualified for 
the Association’s certificates : i.e. 47,4. 8 in 
First Aid, 2,8 '0 in Home Nursing, 613 in 
Hygiene and Sanitation and 3^2 In Domestic 
Hygiene and Mothercraft. 

The 8t. John Ambulance Association took 
up the question of training in A.ll.P. as early 
as 1938. Since then it has Issued 5,015 certi- 
ficates in this course ; of this miny are 
Brigade personnel. During 1943, 51 classes 
in this subject were held at various stations 
and 439 qualified for certificates— 72 -for 
Instructors, and 367 for ordinary certi 
fleates. This instruction has thus made 
great strides at various towns in India in con- 
nection with the local A.R.P. measures for the 

f irotectlon of civil population from air attacks, 
n order to assist In the special dilve in 
this subject the Government of India gave 
a grant of Es. 10^000 in 1941. 

The Aesoclatlon has five grades of members, 
namely, Patrons, Honorary CoonoUlora Life 


Membe b, Annual Members and Annual 
Associates. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 1.000, Bs. 500, Bs. 100, Bs. 6 and Bs. 2. 

The Income of the Indian Council at head- 
quorters consists primarily of interest on 
securities, a fixed annual ^ant from Govern- 
ment, fees for certificates and membership 
subscriptions. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Viscountess 
Wavcll and His Excellency the ('oinmander-ln- 
Chlef as President, Lady President and Chairman, 
re.speetively, with 23 members form the Indian 
Council. The general business of the Indian 
Council is conducted by an Executive Commit- 
tee of which Sir Cameron Bacienoch, k.o.i.e., 
O.S.I., r.c.8., Knight of Grace of the Order of 
St. John of. Jerusalem, is the Chairman and 
Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, o.b.e., 
the General Secretary. 

The St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas is a 
uniformed, disciplined body of men and women, 
ail of whom are holders of First Aid, and. in the 
ease of women also Home Nursing certificates. 
They meet together regularly for pract.lee, are 
inspected and re-examined annually and under- 
take to turn out for public duty whenever 
required. 

The Brigade in India is commanded by Sir 
Cameron Badeuoch as Chief Commissioner for the 
Empire of I tdia. Under him are 19 DU ricts 
covering almost all the provinces In British 
India and some of the Indian States, with 
iieadquarters at Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Bangalore, Lucknow, Nagpur, Patna, 
Deliii, Karacai, Peshawar, Shillong, Indore, 
Cuttack and Secunderabad, and there are three 
also on the North Western, East Indian and 
G. I. P. Railways. In charge of each District 
there Is an Assistant (Commissioner or a Commis- 
ioner according to the raembei-ship strength of 
the District, and as the work of the Brigade lies 
so much in the medical and surgical sphere, 
the Officers-tn -Charge of the Districts are 
generally the administrative heads of the Civil 
Medical Departments of the respective pro- 
vinces. It is their business to organise and 
maintain the training and elhelency of Ambulance 
and Nursing Divisions and to see that they are 
available for puldic service on occasions when 
they arc required. 

At the end of 1943 the Brigade in India con- 
sisted of 41 » Ambulance Divisions, 137 NursinK 
Divisions and t.4 Cadet Divisions (boys and 
ulrlH) with a total membersiilp of about 18,0i)(». 
These Divisions render first aid on publio 
occasions, for example festivals, processions and 
public assemblages of all kinds. At times of 
special emergencies they turn out promptly 
and remain on duty so long as they are required. 
Some of the recent occasions wiien Brigade 
members have rendered valuable service are the 
Bihar Earthquake (1934), when ('’alcntta mem- 
bers established a camp hospital at .Monghyr, 
the Quetta Earthquake (1935) when labnro 
members living in railway trucks at Quetta 
station gave valuable help to the stricken people, 
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Bombay riot* in sncceasive years, where 
, local Divisions earned the warn appreciation 
f 1 >10 Government of Bombay, the Blhta railway 
Ifii.ster (1937) when the Dlnapur Nursing 
ivision gave prompt assistance, the Kumbh 
n ij at Hardwar (1936) when members from the 
lilted Provinces were on First Aid duty for 
K i- a fortiih?ht. the Dacca Mall disaster 
(ito) when members of the Calcutta Police 
u! - District rendered first aid and organized an 
ii'igency hospital at the Sealdah railway 
a' ion, the Japanese bombing of Rangoon (i)cc. 
^4 i) When the Madras District made a prompt 
•sp(mse to tl»e call for medical assistance by 
111 , ling to Burma a fully equipped party of 
■< soluntecrs, the evacuation from Burma (1942) 
lii n members of Divisions in the ports met 
lij s and assisted thousands of evacuees, the 
Dlhipse of the large building under construction 

II Alarlno Drive, Bombay (1942), when the 
jiisce Ambulance and Nursing Divisions 
ssisled by others, performed 75 hours consecu- 
iv( duty at the scene of the disaster, and the 
'fi lit great fire in the Bombay docks (1944) 
Oicn the St. John- Ambulance and Nursing 
)ivisions rendered signal service. 

Tlie Auxiliary Nursing Service, India, was' 
oiisiituted in 1941 to provide a reserve of 

III t s sufficiently trained to be immediately 
sctul when called up for duty during the present 
Ml. The Lady District Superintendents of the 
i. John Ambuiance Brigade Overseas are 
cling as iooal recruiting agents and are responsi- 
ilo tor the selecting, uniforming and allotting 
if (Mudidates to the various hospitals. Recruit - 
iiciil is made for two categories of service : (a) 
}<;iitAral for continuous service in Military 
l()-|)ital3 anywliere in India and overseas for 
hose who specifically volunteer ; and (b) Local 
or a limited period for lull or part- tim6 'nursing 
uty arising out of the war in Military or Civil 
iospitals situated within the area in which they 


have agreed to serve. There has been a fairly 
satisfactory response to the appeal for this 
service. Members of Nursing Divisions all 
lover the country have been giving devoted 
voluntary service at hospitals to supplement 
the nursing services. While the services of the 
Brigade personnel both men and women, trained 
In Air Raid Precautions, are at the dispoail of 
Provincial Governments for the training of the 
general public and are also utilized in connection 
with other measures w'hich are adopted for 
the protection of the civil population against 
aerial attacks. They have also formed Trans- 
port Units at the ports and«at present arc 
engaged in evacuating casualties received from 
overseas. Transport Units in Bombay and 
Poona, staffed entirely by women, transported 
respectively over 60,000 and 30,000 sick and 
wounded during 1943. 

Both the St. John Ambulance Association 
and Brigade work under the aegis of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem and as their work is 
complementary to that of the Indian Red Cross 
Society, close co-operation exists between the 
Order and the Society. 

The war has greatly stimulated training In 
First Aid and Home Nursing, and consequently 
a very largo number of men and women have 
received txainlug in these subjects In 
order to fit themselves for skilled service to the 
sick and wounded. A lirge number of new 
Ambulance and Nursing Divisions of tlie Brig -le, 
consisting of the trained personnel, have also 
been registered this year. For It-s otlier war 
work the Association Is working In concert 
with tiie Indian Red Cross Society, both at 
lieadquarters and In the provinces, under 
the title of the Joint War Committee of the 
Indian Red Cross Society and St. John 
Ambulance Association, an account of whose 
artivities is given under the Indian Red Cross 
Society. 


THE JOINT WAR ORGANISATION 
of the 

Indian Red Cross Society and St. Jshn Ambulance Association. 


On the outbreak of war, the two greatest 
UHnaiiitarian bodies in the world allied them- 
it'lvcs, In India as in many other countries, for 
duration of hostilities into a single organlsa- 
ioi! i>le(lgod under the terms of the Geneva 
l^orsveution, to render all possible aid to the sick 
md wounded and Indian-prisoners-of-War. 
lij India, this organisation — the Joint War 
Dr^rariisation of the Indian Red Cross Society, 
lud St, John Ambulance Association — swung 
iDt . .u'tlon in 1939 , on ‘ mobilisation ’ plans 
bapcvt on experience gained in the war of 1914 - 
It comprises a Central Committee, with 
Its headquarters In Simla : Provincial and State 
poirunittees throughout the oo\intry, with 
trait -lies In important towns in their areas : and 
Ovt iseas Commissions in the Middle East and 
in Iraq. Iran. Its character is essentially non- 
ollit ial ; it has no politics ; It is concerned with 
tnn.anitarlan service on the widest possible 
*^1*'. as is described below, to the sick and woun 
and convalescent of the Forces, and to 
biuKiu prisoners of war. There can bo no doubt 


that it plays, in the extra care and comfort which 
it alone can give to these men — botli In India 
and overseas — a worthy part and a vital one in 
the country’s gigantic w^ar effort. 

Orgaoisetioii— Of the Joint War Organisa- 
tion m India. His Excellency the VJeeroy is 
President, Her Excellency Viscountess Wavell 
— liady President, and His Excellency the 
Commander - in - Chief, Vice - President. The 
Central,^ Committee has as Its Chairman the 
Hon’ble Sir P'eroz Khan Noon, and includes 
among its eighteen members the Chairmen of 
the Indian Red Cross Society and of the Execu- 
tive Committee, St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, with non-official representatives of these 
two bodies. The Red Cross Commissioner, 

I Sir Gordon Jollv, maintains closfr contact 
with G.H.Q. in order that the Organisation’s 
services may be coordinated with the require- 
ments of the Forces. He Is as.si8ted at Head- 
i quarters, Simla, by two Deputy Commissioners. 

I Of these, one is concerned with the provision 
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of all possible comforts aa^ help to Indian 
prisoners of war; and the other with the pur- 
chase, storage and distribution of Ked Cross 
stores and comforts for the sick and wounded. 

Par€«ls to Indiah Prisoners of War-— 

By the Central Organisation, every Indian 
prisoner of war in German hands Is provided 
every week with a 10-lb. food parcel, specially 
planned to supplement prison-camp rations 
and each man is given a periodical * next-of-kin ' 
parcel, containing comiorts and necessities ; 
and with warm clothing and footgear. These 
are packed and despatched through the Inter- 
national Bed Ctbss Committee, Geneva, by the 
Indian Comforts Fund, London, for the Joint 
War Organisation in India. 

The present rate of dispatch is some 15,000 
parcels a week. Each parcel costs approxi- 
mately Rs. 6-8. To Indian prisoners of war 
in Japanese hands individual parcels coiild'not, 
at the time of going to press, be sent ; all com- 
forts and Red Cross stores hav'e to be despatched 
in bulk, as opportunities for shipping them 
occur, being distributed to the men by Inter- 
national Red Cross delegates in the Far East. 

Comforts for Sick and Wounded— To 

the idek and wounded of the Forces in India, 
over 400 different kinds of Red Cross stores, 
including 135 items supplied by voluntary work 
parties, are available through the Depots 
maintained by tlio Central and Provincial 
Joint War Committees. 

These depots supply on demand every military 
hospital in India, in addition to Field Ambu- 
lances, Casualty Clearing Stations, Staging 
Sections, Field Hygiene Sections, Convalescent 
Depots, Ambulance trains, hospital ships, river 
steamers and other miscellaneous medical units. 
Hospitals and all inedi<,’al units in the Middle 
East, Iraq, Iran, Aden and other overseas 
areas^ as well as hospitals on the Burma Front 
are supplied cither direct from India, or through 
the Depots maintained by the Joint War Organi- ; 
sations Overseas Commissions, in Cairo, Bagh- 
dad, Basra and Ahwaz. 

It is an inspiring sign of India’s progress in 
manufacture, that the jjurchasing officer of the 
Jplnt War Organisation has found it po.ssiblo 
to place with manufacturers or dealers in India, 
orders tor the great majority of articles supplied 
by the Indian Red Cross to the extent of many 
lakhs of rupees. In addition to Red Cross 
stores for the sick and wounded, very large 
orders for comforts and amenities for Indian 
prisoners of w'ar are also placed in Indii. 

An important and greatly appreciated addition 
to the Joint War Organisation’s activities is the 
provision of occupational and diversional therapy 


facilities In hcwpltala and convalesccint depots, 
personnel for this valuable work being largely 

g rovldcd by the Women’s Voluntary Service, 
hysio-therapy apparatus, specially 'designed 
for the exercise on approved lines of convalescent 
wounded, is supplied to hospitals selected by the 
Modica) Directorate. 

Aided by substantial grants-to-aid from the 
British Red Cross and St. Jolm, the Indian 
Joint W^ar Organisation serves British Sick and 
wounded in India and in Iraq and Iran, in addi- 
tion to the sick and wounded, and prisoners of 
war, of all Indian Services and the Merchant 
Navy. ^ 

Growth of Red Cross Servfcos— Th< 

growth of the Joint War Organisation’s services 
until they cover half the world— from 
Europe in ‘the West to Japan in the East — is 
graphically portrayed in the great increase, year 
by year. In Its expenditure for the relief of those 
dependent on it. Expenditure during 3944 is 
estimated at Rs. three crores, nearly twice 
as much as was spent in 1943, tlds great increase 
being due to the vast expansion of the Forces, 
the increase in the cost of supplies, and the need 
for reserves to be built up. 

Public "Support — The Indian Red Cros- 
and 8t. John fs almost entirely dependent lov 
the maintenance and expansion of its essential 
humanitarian services on the generosity of tla; 
people of India. Tliat the public remise hov\ 
much these services mean to the sick and 
wounded and prisoners of war is shown by their 
ready response to the Joint War Organisation’s 
appeals, notably the first all-India drive bir 
funds during Red C’ross Week 1943, when ovci a 
orore of rupees were collected, and a further dri\ < 
in 1944 is expected to result in a sum of ovi ; 
three c»ores. 

1 In addition to the .services enumerated 
lied Cross Postal Message Bureaux are niaiii- 
tained in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras for 
communication with relatives, other than 
internees or prisoners of war, in over 30 enemy 
occupied countries. 

The Indian Red Cross Welfare Service is n 
paid, uniformed body which undertakes duties 
in British and Military hospitals, such as handi- 
crafts, Red Cross Store Keeping, librarians, 
letters or messages to relatives, enquiries from 
relatives, postal and shopping services, the 
tracing of missing soldiers by interrogation of ‘ 
wounded comrades, and other activities. 'J’los 
service is not in any w'ay intended to rephu c 
the activities of Members of the W.V.S. 1 h(' 
main purpose of this service is .to obtain betf ev 
co-ordination, and to undertake work beyond i iuj 
capacity and range of part-time Vpluntiuy 
Organisations. ■ 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


In India, facilities for the care and treatment 
of persons suffering from mental disorders is 
still very Inadequate. To serve a population of 
over foui^ hundred million, there are only 17 
institutions with a total accommodation for 
about 15,000 patients. Most of these institu- 
tions are little more than lunatic asylums where 
hardly any provision exists for modern methods 
of treatment. Many patients art even con- 


fined in jails where, of course, no juoviRion 
exists for any kind of treatment. The most 
modern mental hospital In India is probably 
the Mysore State Mental Hc»pital, Bangalore/ 
wliich; built at a cost of over Rs. 5 lakhs, 1^^ 
very Well equipped for the care and treatineiit 
of 800 early mental cases. 

The Bangalore Mental Hospital Is not merely 
modern in its buildings, ana architecture bid 
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is also providing facilities for trefitment of 
patient*. 

All forms of shoolc therapy are undertaken 
including Insulln-shook and Cardiazol-convul- 
Hlons, Surgical approach to the brain by means 
of Pre-frontal Leucotoiny is an additional feature 
iind the Mysore Mental Hospital is the only 
hospital In India to perform this operation (Pre- 
I'rontal lieueotomy) on the brain. 

Acoordin^ to the 1981 census, out of a total 
population of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) 
there are 120,304 persona insane, making a 
])roportion of insane to sane of 3 per every 


10,000. In the^United Kingdom the proportion 
of insane to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while 
in Kew Zealand It is as much as 45 per 10,000. 
In reviewing those figures it must be borne in 
mind that those of the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand Include the “feeble-minded*’, 
an item that is not inclpded in the figures of 
British India. The figures of the 1941 Census 
are not available at the time of going to press. 
The <iovt. of India have under conteroi latlon, 
as part of post war reconstruction, the provision 
for increased facilities for the treatment of men- 
tal patients on a really adequate scale. 


National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the Women of India 
was founded by the Countess of DulTerlu in 1885. 
the object being to open women's hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hos])ltala ; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring them out when necessary from 
Europe. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription. In add! 
tion branches were formed lit each Province, 
each branch having its own funds and each 
having a number of Local Committees and 
Zenana Hospitals affiliated to It. 

The Central Fund gives graut«-ln-ald to several 
Provincial branches; it gives scholarships to a 
jn mber of women students at the medical 
< tillcges of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
U has in the past brought from England a 


certain number of European medical women. 
It tias assisted by graiit^-ln-aid tin building of 
a number ot zenana hospit Is in dififeient parts 
of India. It has affiliated Ur it 12 Provmcial 
Itram lies and h number of LocaLXommittees. 

The Government of India subsidise the Coun- 
tess of Dutferin’s Fund to the extent of 
B*. 3,70,000 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India — this service consists 
of 48 officers, with a training reserve of 18 doctors 
and a junior service. Medical women either 
British or Indian, holding registrable British 
qualifications, are eligible for the senior service. 

The President is H. E. The Viscountess Waved . 
The Hon. Tt. Secretary is the Surgeon to H. E. 
The Viceroy, and the Secretary, Dr. H. M. 
Lazarus, c. 31 . 0 ., W.M.S., Viceregal Estate, New 
Delhi and Viceregal Estates, Simla. 


THE WOMEN'S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service Is inohided in the National Asso- 
olatlon for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women i.f India, generally known 
as the Countess of Duiferin’s Fund, and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
tn«>nt ot India has so far alioD'ed the sum of 
tZ7.750 per annum towards its mnintenance. 
Hie preNetit sanctioued cadre is forty. thre^ llrat 
lIjiss medical wouu-ii, with a tr.iining reserve oi 
18 women graduates to medicine of Indian 
Coiversitles Recruitment to the service l 
made (o) in India by a Medical sub-coruioitt4['e 
nf the Council which includes ^le Director- 
(b'lieral. Indian Medical Service, th** Honorary 
Joint Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical (>fficer, Womeu’s Metticai Service; (5) 
in Enflland, by a sub-coriiiiiitt>ee, including 
a meilicai man and two medical woruen 
'onversant with conditions in India. The«e 
?nb-oommltteep perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
t^od for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportion of 
tbe members of the Service is to be recruited 
i < England and in ln<iia resiwrtively. In 
Mip original constitution of the Service, duly 
uuadfled medical women who were in the servlee, 
■ ^ or who had rcn<leivd approved service to 
toe Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, were to have 


the first claim to appointment. and thereafter 
{recial consideration was be paid to the 
..daims of oandidates who had qualified in 
ocal institut4ong and of those who vrere 
natives of India. 

Qualifications. — The qualifications are 
that me cauiiidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a Hritiah Colony or In British India, or a person 
resident in any territory cf any Indian Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India, (h Mud be between the ^ages of 
twenty-foiur and thirty-two at entry, (c) She 
must be a flrst-claea medical woman, t.e., she 
uiiut possess a medical uuaUticaTiun registrable 
<D the United Kingdom under the Medical 
•Vet, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable In the United Kingdom under 
that Act ; but this condition did not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women Ir charge of liospitals who, 
1 » the opinion of the Council, were of proved 
experience and ability. («/) The can tidate must 
produce a certlflcHtp of health and character. 
But the Council reserves nhe power to promote 
to the Service ladies not possessing the above 
•iHallfieatlons, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Uembera of the Service are required 
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to engage for duty anywhere In India. After 
three vears of probation have been siatHfaotorUy 
p iSsed. their appointments <trt' confirmed. 

Hie Triining Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service.— Tills Service has a sanc-i 
tioued cadre of 14, and Is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities. 
Salaries range from Rs. to Ks. 2.')0 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed In India. 

2, Two of the 18 members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 


by the Executive Committee for post- 
graduate training. 

8. Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women's Medical Service, 
but the Executlv’C Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by tho 
Executive Committee when appointments are 
being made to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but shall not of Itself constitute a claim to 
appointment. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
founded in 1903 by Lady Cuizon, with the object 
of securing better standards of midwifery 
practice by the dais of India. A sum of about 
6^ lakhs was secured by public subscription 
in 1903 and a further sum of Rs. 1,39,000 was 
added to the Fund in 1935 from Their Majesties 
Silver Jubileoitf'und. The Fund is now' adminis 
tered by the Maternity and Cliild Welfare 


Bureau, Indian Red Cross Society and the 
income is expended as grants-in-aid of training 
.schemes for dais and mid wives maintained 
by voluntary organisation.^, generally branches 
of the Indian Red Cjoss Societies in the pro- 
\dnoes and States of India. The Director, 
Maternity and Child Welfare, I.R.C. Society, 
an officer of the W' omen's Medical Service is 
Secretary to the Fund. 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL, 


The Lady llardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardluge on tho 17th 
February, 1910. it is a residential Medical Col- 
lege slatted entirely by women, and was fuumled 
to couiniemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Uardingc took the 
Initiative in rulsiug funds by public subseriptiou 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardinge’t 
death In 1914, It was suggested by Her imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the Institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Ctdef Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State. 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Asaeinhly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Dellii, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Delhi J*rovlncc, and the Agent, Imperial 
Bank of India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, 
who is also a member of the Governing Body, is 
the Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service. An ofllcer of Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 186 Medical students and 95 


nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staif, occupy a site of 55 acrex in New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Delhi city. The 
giouiids are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made for the sec^iUHlon of both students 
and patients from outside observation. '-Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, bo 
guaranteed in the case of students. As tho 
hospital f>atient8 are all women or children, it is, 
for example, neces.sury tiiat students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Irwin Hospital, Delhi . The 
College buildings contain a Library, Museum, 
Lecture Huoms, l.at»oratorie8 and offices. 
Hostels are provided for nil students. Tliere 
are good playing fields ami a large swimming f)ool 
was opened early in 1938. The hosidtui is a 
fine modern building witii accommodation for 
345 in-patients for tencldng purposes and a 
commodious out-patients' department. The 
College and Hospital are supported by a grant 
of Rs. 3,20,000 from the Government of India, 
supplemented by grants from Provincial 
Governments and Indian States. Students wre ^ 

K cd for tl>e M.B., B.S. degree of the Punjab 
sity, with w'hich the College Is affiliated. 

Attached to the Hospital there are : (1) a 
Training Sehoot for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. Aii particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendent, 
Lady Hardiiige Medical Colh^ge Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete chain 
of efficiently-nursed hospitals which exists in 
England, there has been a great development 
of skilled nursing of recently ears. This activity 
is principally centred in the Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay Pr^idenciet. where the chief hospitals 


In the Presidency towns are well nursed, and 
where large private staff are maintained, avail- 
able U) the general public on payment of a 
prescribed scale of fees. These Hospitals also 
act as training institutions and turn out s 
yearly supply of fully trained nurses, both 
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fleet their own demands and those of outside 
iistitutions and private a^ucies. In this way 
he supply of trained nurses. English, Anglo 
Indian and Indian, is being steadily increased 
[u Bombay the organisation went a step farther, 
hrough the eshibllahmcnt of the Bombay 
[’residency Nursing Association. ' This was 
composed of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and tforked 
inider the (loverurnent. The principle on which 
the relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations was governed was that there was 
central examination and control combined with 
complete Individual autonomy in administra- 
tion. 

State Registration of Nnrses for all India 
is much required. The subject has been 
under discussion for years. It Is desired that 
India should have its own State Register as in 
tl !0 United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, | 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and tliat the 1 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries. Government 
has established a Provincial Register prepara- 
tory to an All-India Regioter. 

Bombay Presidency. — The Bombay Pre- 
Bideney was amongst the first in India to realise 
the value of nursing in connection with hospital 
work. The first step was taken on the initiative 
of Mr. L. R. W. Forrest at St. George’s Hospital, 
Bembav. where a regular nursing cadre for the 
hospital wasestablished together with a small staff 
of nurses for private cases. This was followed by 
a.^lmilarraovementatthe J. J. and Allied Hos- 
pitals and afterwards spread to other hospitals 
In the Presidency. Ultimately, Government 
laid down a definite principle with regard 
to the financial aid which they would give to 
siK'h Institutions, agreeing to contribute a sum 
equal to that raised froip private sources. 
Afterwards, as the work grew, it was decided 
by Government that each nursing association 
attached to a hospital should have a definite 
coustitutiqn and consequently these bodies 
have all been registered as Associations under 
Act 21 of I860. By degrees substantial endow- 
ments have been built tip, although the associa- 
tions are still largely dependent upon annual 
BuUscriptions towards the maintenance of their 
works. 

The Bombay Presidency Nursing Association 
was incorporated under the Societies’ Kegistra- 
titm Act of 1860, In the year 1911, with the 
primary object of establishing a nursing service 
from which the Nursing staff at Government 
a»d(;d hospitals under management of Nursing 
As.s.3ciatiou might be recruited. This function, 
however, was never carried out by the Bombay 
Pi'rtidency Nursing Association and it appeared 
to the Committee improbable that it could be 
tarried out. The auxiliary function of 
examining and wanting certificates to nurses 
and midwives and maintaining a register of quali- 
fied nurses and midwives and also malrituining 
1 a Provident Fund for the employees of the 
jair'llated associations were, however, carried 
I out. The Memorandum, Rules and Bye-laws 
of the Association were not revised and brought 
I jnt i line with the actual working of the Associa- 
; This was done towards the end of 1927, 
When the Committee decided that some steps 
itiubt be taken to do so. Accordingly a Suh* 


Committee was appointed to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and Bye-laws. The Bub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the rules piecemeal and that 
the only way to put the things in order was to 
draft an entirely fresh constitution and rules. 

After fully considering the Bub-Committee’s 
report, the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act in the United Kingdom. 
Pending the passing of the Act, the New Alemo- 
randum of Association was brought into opera- 
tion from 1st April 1929. 

Establishment of the Bombay Nurses, Mid- 
wives and Health Visitors* Council.— The 

need of legislation for the Registration of Nurses, 
Midwives and Health Visitors had existed in the 
Province since a long time and with a view to 
protect the public from the activities of persons 
who misrepresent themselves to be fully qualified 
Nurses, Midwives or Health Visitors, Govern- 
ment. in April 1935, passed the Bombay Nurses, 
Midwives and Health Visitors' Registration 
Act. In the absence of State Registration the 
nurses trained In this Province were subject to 
certain disabilities and were refused Registration 
In other Provinces and in other countries, where 
state registration prevailed. The Act obtains 
for them the necessary status and secures their 
registration in other provinces in India or in 
o|her parts of HJs Majesty ’f Dominions which 
re willing to reclpror;ate with the Bombay 
Nurses, Mid wives and Health Visitors’ Council 
which was established in August 1935. 

From the date of the establishment of the 
Council, the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association became defunct. The training and 
registration of nurses, midwives and health 
visitors In tliis Province is now controlled by the 
Council. Nurses who are trained and registered 
in -this Province can now get registration with 
thte General Nursing Council of England and 
Wales and the General Nursing Council of 
Scotland and can practice as qualified nurses in 
these Countries. 

Lady Minto's Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — The Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing 
Association was founded in 1892 under the title 
of tlie Up-Country Nursing Association'* 
to supplement the supply of trained nurses in 
India. 

The Punjab and the United Provinces were 
the first provinces to consider the possibility 
of providing nurses for private work, but it 
was not until 1906 that provision was made on a 
really adequate basis. 

Lady Minto issued an appeal to the public 
both in India and England which met with 
a generous response 

The financial liabilities of the Association are 
met from five sources ; — 

Interest on the Endowment Fund ; Govern- 
ment Grant ; Donations ; Subscriptions ; Fees, 

It is the practice of the Association to invite 
people to become annual subscribers. This 
carries with it twp advantages ; priority of claim 
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to the aerrloes of e 8ister« and a redaction 
in the fees paid tor those services. Thus 
memhers of the Association are enabled to 
obtain shilled nursing at moderate charges 
on a sliding scale of fees determined by tbe in- 
come of each patient. 

The control of the Association is in the hands 
of two Committees ; one in England and dne 
in India. 

The English Committee is responsible for the 
recruitment of the staff in the United Kingdom, 
but fuhy trained nurses are also eligible in 
India and the Central Committee has the power 
to enlist them on the si)ot. 

In addition to this duty the Indian Committee 
deal with all matters of administration del^atiug 
to the Provincial Branches questions of local 
significance. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary is a Patron of the 
Association. 

Her Excellency the Viscountess Wavell 
is President of the Central Committee in India. 

Jlon, Secretary : — Lieut. -Col. H. Williamson, 
I.M.S. 

Chief Lady Superifdenderd ."—Miss C. Wilson, 
Central Committee. 

Lady Minto's Indian Nursing Association, 
Viceregal Estates, Simla, and Viceregal Estates, 
New Delhi. 

The Trained Nurees' Aasociation of India 
and The Association cf Nursing 3aper- 
intendents cf India* 

The Trained Nurses’ Association of India was 
founded in 1905 anti iiuorporates the Assocla 
tion of Nursing Superintendents of Int^. 
It is affiliated with tue International Counlll 
of Nurses and the National Council of W omt ii 
in India, and the Nurses’ Auxiliary of the Chris- 
tian Medical Association is an affiliated Associa- 
tion. Its objects are ; — 

(а) to uphold In every way the dignity and 
honour of nursing proiesslon. 

(б) to promote a sense of esprit de corps 
among all nurses. 

(c) to enable members to take counsel together 
on matters au^^uting their proicssion. 

(d) to elevate nursing education and to raise 
the standard oi iraining. 

(e) to strive to bring about a more uniform 
system of education, examination, certifi- 
cation and registration. 

The Association has accomplished a great 
deal in raising the standard ot nursing throughout 
India, In improving nursing legislation auu in 
providing post-graduate courses lor nurse 
administrators, sister tutors and health visitors. 

It strives in every way to promote efficient 
and adequate nursing for the sick and to improve 
conditions, not. only for nurses but primarily 
for patients. The Association Is self-suppoiting 
and Is maintained by the nurses* themsel ves. { 


The branches of the Association are the 
Health Visitor’s Ledgue, the Midwives* Union 
and the Student Nurses’ Association. Tht 
number of qualified members is 3,103 and 
student members 1,845, totalling 4,448. The 
official organ of the Association is * The Nursing 
Journal 01 India '. 

Patron : Her Excellency Lady Wavell. 

Vice^Patrone : The Hon. Lady Hope, Madras ; 
Lady Colville, Bombay ; Mrs. Casey, Bengal; 
Lady Glancy, Punjab; Lady Dow, Sindh: 
Lady Twynam, Central PTOvlnces ; Lady 
Hallet, United Provinces; Lady Clow, Assam; 
Lady Lewis, Orissa ; Mrs. Hay, Baluchistan ; 
Her Highness the Maharsnl Sahlba of Travan- 
core and Her Highness the Princess of Berar. 

Hon. Legal Adviser: S. Webb Johnson, 
o.T.is., O.D.E., B.i)., Legislative Department, 
.Simla. 

President : Miss A. Wilkinson, 3, Commis- 
doner Lane, Delhi. / ^ 

Vice-Presidents : Miss L. E. Mackenzie: 
Miss M. Craig ; Mrs. E. A. Watts; Mrs. N. Bed- 
ford ; Miss T. K. Adranvala and Mother M. 
Kinesbuge. 

Officers : General Secretary : Miss M. K, 
Abram, T.N.A.I. Office, Viceregal Estate, 

New Delhi ; Hon. Treasurer, Miss Hutching?. 
Office of the Director-General, Indian Medico ! 
Services, New Delhi ; Editor : Miss M. K. 
Abram, T.N.A.I. Office, Viceregal Estate , 

New Delhi. 

Bon. Secretaries : Health Visitors* Lcogui* : 
Miss M. Korah, Lady Reading Health School, 
Delhi ; Midwives* Union : Miss 8. Round, 

Lady Reading Hospital, Peshawar; Student 
Nurses* Association : Miss E. Checketts, Men’.^ 
Hospital, Palwal, Punjab. 

I Representatives of the Nursing Services ond 
Affiliated Associations: The Military Nursing 
Services (India): Mias J. Patterson. 

R.R.c., Q.A.T.M.N.s., Chief Principal Matron, 
G.H.Q. Medical Directorate, New Delhi. 
Madras Government Nursing Services : Mi.^: 
D. Chadwick. Office of the Surpcon-Genei;>l 
with the Government of Madras. Lady Minto’." 
Indian Nursing Service: Miss C. Wilson, 
Viceregal Estate, New Delhi. 

The Amriliary Ninsing Service : Miss J*. 
Hutchings, Chief Lady Superintendent, A.N.S., 
Office of the D.G.I.M.8., New Delhi, h'h^' 
Nurses Auxiliary of the Christian Medh; 1 
Afisbeiation : Mrs. Hirw'ood, M, M, Collt 'j' 
Hospital, Vellore, S. India. 

Membership : Membership is open to quali- 
fied Ni:rsc8. Health Visitors and Midwives who 
have complet4;d their training in hospitals m 
Health Schools recognised by the Association 
All officers are fully trained nurses. 

Subscriptiom : Entrance fee Rs. 3 ; Anminl 
subscription which includes monthly copies of 
the Nursing Journal of India Rs. 6 and Nurst ; 
whoso monthly salaries are Rs. 50 or under a; ‘ 
eptUled to pay half fees. 
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THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 


The women’s movement has had a remarkably 
smooth run in India. Imperceptibly but steadily, 
a iring the past ten or twenty years, the women 
0 ^ India have acquired numerous rights, social 
Rud legal ho less than political. Their political 
ei’frauchlsement has been achieved with con- 
siderable ease. 

I Three fundamental! causes have led to this 
Remarkable success: first, the deep veneration 
L)!at is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
Vliuions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
|htb the masouiiue as shown by the import- 
une of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
irosence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
)y a Brahman, by the idea oi the sacred mysterj 

womanliood implied by the purdah, and by 
Jie general veneration of motherhood . Secondly , 
he time was psychological, for a new era was 
Ksihmlng for the Indian peoide by the Intro- 
liictlon of schemes of reforms In Indian 
;oyernujent planned to give a basis of repre- 
ehtatlve government on a progressively ex- 
ended scale. The door was being opened to 
omplete self-goverument but only men were 
itliig invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the population of the coun- 
ty and it had been by the joint eiforts of men 
md women that the agitation for reform In 
government had been made. The men and 
woineu of India were tooawakened and too falr- 
nmded to allow this injustice to remain unre- 
ilr . 8 d. Thirdly, the long and strenuoui 
lititatiuu for the vote by women in Britain and 
tmerlca aud their recent victories bad brought 
nvidly to the consciousness of all educated 
[udian men and women the whole question of 
;he inolusioD of women in public life, and it was 
ilsu a national aud International necessity that 
iKliau women should be given aa high a status 
It) women in other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise was 
[ranted to the women of the Bombay and 
ladras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
(ra» so limited In numbers that it did not make 
i large Impact on women’s consciousness, and 
iQdeed .no protest was made when It was sud- 
jenly withdrawn from Madras women some I 
years later. Over 1.700 women are qualified 
^0 vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
)erceutage of those have polled at each elec, 
ion; similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vore responsibly and intelligently. Since 
scores of women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Local Boanis. 
Xheir appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
Von by election in open contest with men, 
>uclt as the election of all the four women who 
Brsi entered the contest for seats in the Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
Vo man contestant in the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow Secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 
iiunber of women serving on these local Councils 
tud Boards. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion lor Home Huie between 1014 and 1917 


that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share. In representative government. The 
Internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The ripe moment for giving public 
expression to their feelings came when the Secre- 
tary of State for India came to India to 
investigate aud study Indian affairs at first-hand 
In 1917. 

xburing the Hon. E. 8. Montagu’s visit only 
one women's deputation waited on him but It 
was representative ol womanhood In all parti 
of India, and It brought to hie notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at tiiis historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
jn the I8th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation : 

"Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
iirectiy aficeted by the demand in tiie united 
(llindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 3) that '.the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possf- 
bfe.* and in the Memorandum (3) that ‘the 
itanciiise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.’ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as * people,’ and that It may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties ol representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the above mentioned 
Memorandum that a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, we 
request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modem Indian ^litical life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which, since its inception, women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which, 
his year finds its cliroux in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of tlie franchise or for service in public life.” 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice aud expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
prgved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
ap^lntment first that though the Secretary of 
State bad given a sympathetic reply to ths 
All-lndjla Women’s Deputation, vet when the 
Scheme of Eeforme, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published, no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When tbe South* 
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borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regardli^ the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to oiing to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country’s support of, the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1910, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Coiuniittee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been apfiolnted to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. Mrs, Annie 
Besetnt, Mrs. Sarojlnl Naldn and Mrs and 
Miss Herabai Tata were the women who were 
hpMrd by the Committee la sup: ort of thi 
extension of the fr^mebise to women in India. 

The House 01 Commons decided that the ques* 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification In 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms tliat if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by a resolution in favour 
of wotneu’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. Thh 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a lb 
years' time limit. Until after ttiat period women 
were tiirligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Reviewing the position about ten years Inter 
the Simon Commission showed the extremely 
limlud extent to which women, enfranchised 
In the mnnner set out above, had become quali* 
fled as electors. Kxcept in Burma, where It was 
com pt rati vely high, the percentage of women 
electors to adult female popiilutiou wa?^ 
less than one. In Madras It was one. In 
B<)niiaiy b, in Bengal 3. in the United P^ov^nce^ 
4 , in Bihar and Orissa and in Assam 2 — in 
Burma It was 4 . 6 per cent. 

Madras led the way In the matter of women’s 
franehisf and under the operative p^ovi^ion of 
the Government of India Act, w'omen beuime 
enf^auchi^ed. Other provinces followed ^uit, 
and at the time of the Inquiry hy the Simon 
rommission seven out of the nine provinces had 
acquired the right. Very 'Oon women began to 
adorn the b'mehes In legislative chambers, first 
by nomination and then by election. And they 
justified the confidence placed In them by -pon- 
soring and •‘UccessfuHy ciirryiug through many 
measum of uplift and reform in rrgard to the 
status and infiiience or women. They had so 
much proved their wortli that the Simon Com- 
mission remark in their report : ” The women’s 
movement in India hold<< the key of progress, 
and the results It may achieve are incalculably 
grrat. It is not too much to say that India 
caunot reach the position to which it aspires in 
the world until its women play their duo part 
as ad iica ted citizens . ” 

Basing their conclusion on these observations, 
the Simon C'ommission wished to bring about a 
•dbstantlal increase in the exi>ting ratio of 
women to men voters. In exercising the option 
allowed to them of enfrattchlsing women "on 
the same terms as men the provincial legis- 
latures did Indeed make a significant gesture: 
but so long as the qualification to vote was 


almost entirely based on property, It remained a 
I gesture, because India’s women do not own 
j property In their own right. 

The Simon Commission affirnied that a fnrthoi 
step in developing yvoroen's suffrage in Indu 
should be taken Immediately and added : 11 

may perhaps be loimd fiossible to add to th( 

E resent qiiullficailons two others, namely, (ij 
cing the wife, over 26 years of age, of a man 
who has a property qualification to vote and 
(til being a widow over that age, whose husband 
at the time of his death was so qualified. In 
addition, the educational qualifleatlons should 
apply to women over 23 as well as to men.’ 
The Simon Commission maintained that women’i 
suffrage should be a cardinal point of the “fran 
»hise system ” and suggested " qiialificatlor.i 
for the vote which wilt not confine it to tin 
lew women who have property qiiaiificatiouB.’’ 

During the last ten or fifteen years, the womer 
of India have made enormous progress In severa 
directions. A gr(‘at awakening has dawned on 
them. The rahing of the age of consent foi 
nmrriage, the abolition of the practice of dedicat- 
ing girls to temples, the demand for legal and 
prope rty rights pi«-o-t«> men embodied In some 
of the reform measures — all have tended to 
raise the status of India o women In their own 
eyes as well as in the eyes of the world. Tiicy 
nave marched from reform to reform, and thcii 
outlook Is for ever widening. The Gandiij 
movement evoked an unprecedented outburst 
of ’^ervice and sacrifice among Indian wonun 
who were thrown into the thick of a political 
struggle front which they emerged fully eoni-cioiis 
of their polith-al rights and respon'^ibilltles. The 
part played by the two repre^elltatives ol 
Indian W'oinaniiood at tiie Jmlia Ronud Taide 
Conferences lu Id In I/ondon brought them aritl 
their kind in the iimc-light. 

Small wonder, tlierefore, that the Goveruincut 
of India Act of I93A gave Indian women political 
righth far In advance of those eiijoye<l by tlicin 
before tliat date. In terms of number of sciits, 
women have been allotted e seats out of a total 
of l.'io reserved for BiitUh India in the Federal 
('oiincil of State and 9 out of a total ot 26() so 
ics rxed in the Federal Assembly, In the 
PiovinclHl Asseml'lii 8, women have reserved to 
tlicm Sweats In Madras, fi in Bombay, 6 In Bengal, 
6 in the Uniti'd Provinces, 4 In the Punjab, 4 
In Bihar, 3 In the Central Provinces and Borur, 
1 in Assam. 2 in Orissa and 2 in Sind. 

But by far the greBt<‘st improvement in 
women’s f)oMtlcal rights oi ciirrid in the IlheiMli* 
nation of the franchise qualifications affecting 
them. Women have been eniranchlsed who 
have the piop<Tty qualifiratioii in fhelr own 
right, or are wives or widows of men so qua li Med, 
or are wivcj of men with a service quBUfic:ition, 
or are peiuioncd widows or mothers of members 
of the military or police forces, or who pof-sef-> * 
literary qiiuUfication. Women not holding the 
requisite qualifiratlon in their own right are 
required to apply to be enrolled, stating their 
derived quailrlcHtlori, but this procedure has 
been waived In some provinces, By moans of 
such enfranchisement, It Is estimated more 
than six million women fagainst $16,000 umicr 
the Act of 1919) have been given the right to 
vote, compared to 29 million men. 
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It Is iDOtcworthyi too, that men and women 
can vote both In general constituencies and In 
speclui constituenoles. Women can vote in and 
oontet^t elections to the U pper H ouse In provinces 
where bicameral legislatures have been set up. 

Indian w^men have liallcd this as a welcome 
Improvement in their political stuttis and the 
elections that were held early in 1937 to the 
various Provincial Lrglslature* showed that they 
were alive to their respoubibllity' under the new 
franchise. Women were very much in 
evidence at the pollsi even in purdali-rldden 
provinces. 

Such is the advance made fn recent years and 
such is the widespread recognition of women’s 


claims that women candidates have successfully 
contested general seats in ten cases, one in 
Madras, one In Uombay and eight in tlie United 
Provinces. The slguiflcance of these successes 
lies in the fact that the women defeat>ed men in 
constituencies in which men voters predominate. 

Both evidence and result of the awakening 
among Indian women are to be found in more 

tnanoue legislative measure sponsored by women 
legislators calculated to confer greater rights and 
freedom on women. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of women voters who exercised their franchise 
in the first geueral elections held under the 1986 
constitution ; 


Provinces. 

No. Enrolled. 

Number who voted. 

Per cent. 

LOWER HOUSE, 




Madras 

1,523.248 

479.278 

31.5 

Bombay 

305.750 

129,535 

42.4 

Bengal 

890,688 

40,768 

5.2 

United Provinces 

494.762 

95,553 

19.3 

Punjab 

173,459 

68,210 

33.56 

Bihar . . 

215,490 

17,037 

7.9 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

259.750 

03,744 

24.5 

Assam . . . . 

29,080 

8,078 

29.23 

North -West Frontier Province 

4,896 

3,498 

71.4 

Orissa . . 

70,520 

4,070 

6.62 

Sind 

27,940 

9,706 

84.7 

UPJ*I:R HOUSE. 



Matiraa . ^ 

2,578 

1,420 

65.1 

Bombay 

1,030 

923 

56.4 

Bengal . . .... 

2,136 

437 

20.5 

United Provinces 

1,684 

598 

85 5 

Bihar 

882 

594 

67.34 

Assam 

659 

512 

91.57 


In many cases the percentages given above 
do not compare unfavourably with those of 
men voters. The voting for the Lower liouse In 
tlie Frontier and Uiat for the Upper liouse In 
Aslant are tiatteilug to the women and allows 
what organUHtiou can actileve. 

Though the Woimurs Indian AHSoc'ation 
was the only Indian women's soripi y wdiicli bad 
wo an BUlfruge is one of its spocldc objects, 
almost ail other wouieirs orgauisHtlons have 
cornldnml la H|>ecial efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative iluhts. 

All 'India Woman's Confaranca. 

In the past 15 years Indian women’s rights, 
grievances and demands liave been voiced 
prim lpally by the All- India Women's Conference. 

The All-India Women's Conference came into 
cviatcnce, as a result of the Initiative taken by 
-^lr.s. Margaret Cousins, towards the end of 192ti, 
tlie Urst session of the conference being held at 
i'oona in th^ first week of January, 1927. In 
‘be beginning it was Inclined to concentrate its 
I'tfcntion on the basic question of w-omen’s 
' lucatlon. The resolutions passed at the. first 
< onference were almost wholly devoted to the 
' iifereut aspects of women's education, the 
exception being a resolution condemning 
' hil l marriage and supporting Sir H. S. Oour’a 
ot Consent Bill. Kven this subject was 
b'Mchod upon only because H was felt that early 


marriages were a very serious impediment In the 
progress of girls’ education. 8uch a narrow pro- 
gramme could not, however, be expc^ctvd to 
satisfy the leaders of the women’s movement for 
a long time and it w'as not st.rprisiug that at the 
third session the scope of the conference was 
definitely wTdened to include souiai reform. 
Edticatlon of women, raising the age of maniage, 
removal of uutouchability and caste restrictions, 
rural uplift, and reform ot' the laws of Inheritance 
as a ffecting women arc only the more important 
of the subjects in which the conference has 
inturested itself. Year by year its activities 
ha\'e been expanding and tney have shown that 
the educated women of India have become 
:oiisclous of their rights as well as their duty 
and are prepared to contribute their share to the 
task of nation- building. 

A satisfactory feature of the w'omeu's move- 
mint In India has been the spirit of unity and 
co-operation behind It. A mere glance at the 
-ht of presidents of the All-India Women’s 
C«»nference — which Inciudes tlie names of the 
Maharani of Baroda, the late Begum of Bhopal, 
the late Rani of Mandl, Mrs. Sarojinl Naidu, 
Mrs. Muthulakshmi Ueddi, Lady R. NUkanth, 
La<^ Abdul Qadir, Mrs. Faridoonji. the Maharani 
of Travancoro, Mrs. Cousins, Rajkumarl Amrit 
Kaur and Mrs. Rameshwari Mfehru — should 
suffice to show to what extent the conference 
has succeeded in securing the co-operation of the 
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awakened womanhood o! India Inrespectlve Of 
the differences of caste and community, race and 
class. 

This organisation, It may be noted, has latterly 
shown a tendency to transgress the requirements 
of sectional plea and strayed into wider poUtlcal 
activity. It is not, however, difficult to explain 
this development. The woThen^s movement 
gained considerable impetus by the part played 
by and the status accorded to, women In the 
intensive political movement conducted by Mr. 
Qandhi and the Congress since 1920. This asso- 
ciation, while It has undoubtedly brought women 
to the forefront of public activity, has also served 
to bring their outlook in line with that of tlie 
Congress. There are doubtless members of tiie 
fair sex who hold pronounced views on women's 
rights and yet do not share the extreme doctrines 
of Mr. Gandhi or the Congress, but it can safely be 
said that they are in a minority in the All-India 
Women's Conference. This will explain the 
somewhat pro-Congress poUtlcal views expressed 
at the annual sessions of tills body. 

Kasturba Fund.— The work in connection 
with the emancipation of Indian womanhood 
and the improvement of the lot of Indian 
women, particularly in rural area.s, obtained 
an enormous stimulus in 1944-4.fi, thanks to 
the well-supported Kasturba Memorial Fund 
created for the commemoration of Mrs. Gandhi 
who died under detention in February 1944. 
At Mr, Gandhi’s request the trustees of the 
fuqd decided to apply the collections to the 
establishment of a countr.vwide organisation to j 
improve the lot of Indian women, especially 
in villages. This is projxised to be done by 
providing opportunities for Indian women to 
secuve education, acquire knowledge , of basic 
sanitary and hygienic lines and to become 
alive to their social and political rights. An 
essential part of the plan Is to equip rural areas 
with up-to-date maternity hospl^s and clinics. 
In order to fulfil this ambitious project a large 
number of women are being trained in special 
camps so that after adequate equipment they 
can scatter themselves throughout tlie length 
and breadth of the land and carry tlie message 
of women's uplift to every nook and corner 
of rural India. Among the subjects handled 
in these training cami;« are flrst-ald and home 
nursing, child welfare, village nursing, health 
visits/ rural sanitation, balanced diet and 
cheap remedies. The object of these training 
camps seems to be the raising of an army of 
exfKjrts called “ Oram Sevikas ” (servants of 
the village). 

Womsn Jurors.— 'A notable development affect- 
ing Indian women was the amendment of the 
Rules of the Bombay High Court enabling 
women to sit as iutora. Eighty women re- 
sponded, and In July 1944, for the first time In 
India, fifteen women were summoned to serve 
on the jury at the criminal sessions of the 
Bombay High Court. Thanks to the wdilm 
of the ballot box, three women were empanelled 
to try a case In wlilch a young man was charged 
witii stabbing a woman. 

Woman in Minas *— The keen awareness 
which the leaders of the women's movement 
in India developed In regard to practices 
affecting women Is Illustrated by the repeated 


- x: -; 

protests registered by them against the lilting 
of the ban on the employment of women In 
mines. These were echoed In Parliament when 
the Cabinet spokesman made, apologetic 
references to the need for ensuring adequate 
supplies for coal for war purposes and promised 
to secure a revision of the position at an early 
date. 

Bombay SessloB. — The annual session of the 
Ali-lndia Women’s Conference was held in 
Bombay in April 1944 under the presidentship of 
Shrlmati Kamaladevl. There was no session 
of the conference till the end of 1945, ** The 
Women’s movement," she said in her presidential 
address, "is an essentially social movement 
and part of the process of enabling a constituent 
part of society to adjust Itself to the con- 
stantly changing social and economic conditions, 
and trying to Influence those changes and 
conditions, with a view of minimising Irritations 
and conflicts and making for the largest measure 
of harmony. Thus it operates as an integral 
part, of the progressive social structure in the 
broadest sense, and Is not a sex war so as many 
meclianically believe or are led to believe. For 
the issues round which It revolves, such as right 
of votes, inheritance, entry into professions 
and the like, arc an intrinsic part 6T the bh’ger 
issues striving tK) overcome the prevailing 
undemocratic practices that deny common 
rights to certain sections of society. It is 
therefore a comrade to the struggle of the 
backward castes and the long oppressed classes 
seeking alike to regain the lost Inheritance of 
man’s inalienable rights. 

The Conference would do well to concentrate 
on a few items and do them well. First in 
importance I would place the training of social 
services, so eminently needwi yet so grievously 
neglected. Closely allied to this is the necessity 
for training women in handicrafts and fostering 
hand industries. Tliey will provide a means of 
livelihood to mafty helpless women. Incident- 
ally, they will add to the industrial production of 
our country at a time when it/s not able to meet 
our needs. 

" As essential and as scarce are the health 
services, particularly nursing. A rough set of 
figures say there is one Niurse for every 56,000 
people or to 2^6 square miles. The Health 
visitors are about one per 360,000. The 
maternity and child welfare movement is mostly 
a week-end show and the entire country can 
boast of only 800 centres to cater to such a vast 
area and population. All this makes an appall- 
ing picture. While admitting that the Women’s 
Conference is not the body which can build up a 
complete health service to meet the country’s 
requirements, I feel sure it can make a small but 
appreciable contribution. It can recruit lyomcn 
to the nursing profession, encourage many more 
girls to take courses in public health-nursing, 
first aid, industrial, hygiene, etc., and also get 
more of such courses Introduced in our educa- 
tional and socdal institutions. 

** Although the food problem Is the most frij^t- 
ening at the moment and tends to overshadow 
most otliers, its causes are beyond the Confer- 
j ence’s power to remedy. , As women happen 
to be tnq regulators of food In thfe home they 
1 should be more sensitive now than ever to the 
I care and preservation of fqod, avoid wa4te in 
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dally consumption as also In lavish hospitality 
which In the present setting strikes one as pain- 
fully Incongruous.. Working out of balanced diets 
with the limited things available would also help. 

The worst sufferers in this tragic drama are 
children. Ways and methods must be sought by 
us to see that our children, which in reality means 
several future generations to come, are not hope- 
lessly undermined. We shall be gvUty of a grave 
crime if we do not get this righted immediately 

"In catering to the daily needs of the mere 
man we too often grossly neglect the cultural 
side, the delicate creations in word, song and 
colour in which the dreams d mankind find ex- 
pression. The Conference must realise its res 
ponslbility in fostering creative work. It can 
encourage women artists and introduce them to 
the public. It can place their writings with 
publishers, articles with editors, it can organise 
<y)ncerts and exhibitions and heln playwrights 

S rodnee their plays. This would h^lp to release 
oods of creative streams and direct them Into 
useful channels, thereby enriching the cultural 
wealth of our country, a wealth which can only 
be measured by the happiness it brings to them 
that give and them that receive. 

" Sonae mental and verbal agitation has beer 
afoot over the political nature of the W omen’s 
Conference. To a subject people politics is its 
very life breath. To deny that urge is to deny 
life. To formulate political sensitiveness into 
an aoousation is to c|Laree the organisation for 
being alive. The members of the Conference 
may have different political afllllations, but I 
have no doubt they represent an effort to reach 


the same cherished goal of national freedom by 
vmded paths. But to lose sight of that gou 
would mean the negation of the very oMective 
this great organisation stands for: self-respect 
and social solidarity. BuMt is in the very nature 
of Its role and function that it should remain non- 
partisan, unattached to any political S(^ool or 
party. 

Kesoliitions embodying the women’s polht of 
view on social, economic and educational pro- 
i)lcms confronting the country were passed by 
the Conference. 

The Conference welcomes the Sargent report 
on postwar educational <levelopmcnt as an effort 
towards universal and compulsory education, 
recommended the studv of social science in all 
the stages of education. 

Another resolution demanded the supprsfslon 
of traffic in women and children, especially In the 
famine areas, and protested against the re- 
employment of women underground in mines. 
The conference advised members to co-operate 
with other organisations in promoting the welfare 
of women workers and sought a scheme of com- 
pulsory health insurance for every citizen in the 
country. 

Other resolutions suggested the formation 
of a representative Government responsible to 
the people as the only effective solution for the 
present political situation in the country and 
demanded the immediate release of persons de- 
tained without trial and the cancellation of orders 
on leaders prohibiting them from making public 
speeches. 


HINDU LAW BEFORM. 


As the result of inc’-caslng consciousness 
on the part of Indian women generally of their 
social and political status, there has In recent 
j^rs been set on foot a move to revise and 
codify the somewhat vague and contradictory 
law governing the Hindu home, especially as 
it affects marriage, divorce, succession to 
property, etc. In 193” the Legislature enacted 
the Hindu Women’s Eights to Property Act. 
Four years later, the Government of India 
set up a Committee to overhaul and codify 
the Hindu Law. This Committee, which is 
known as the Eau Committee, drafted two 
bills dealing with Hindu intestate succession 
and Hindu marriage. When tlic measures 
came up for consideration by the two Houses 
of the Centra) Legislature, a joint committee 
of the two Houses recommended the revival 
tif the Eau Committee with a view to the 
irodiflcation of the entire Hindu Law. The Eau 
(’omratttee was revived early In 1944. During 
1044-45, the Committee made a tour of the 
tuuntry and elicited public opinion on the 
proposals embodied in tl\e two measures and 
' 'U the codification of the Hindu Law as a whole. 
Ttiey gathered evidence from leading lawyers 
uid representative organisations of various 
hades Of Hindu opinion on a draft Hindu 
lode prepared by them. The draft code 
is divided into six parts dealing ulth intestate 
•md testamentary successions and matters arising 
t herefrom, including maintenance ; marriage 
:ind divorce; minority and guardlausiilp ; 


and adoption. In an explanatory statement 
the Committee say that it is generally felt 
that the evils of piecemeal legislation on the 
subject should be avoided and that an entire 
code acceptable to the general Hiiidu public 
should be formulated. 

According to the proposed changes daughters 
are allowed a share — hitherto denied them— -In 
property left by their fathers. Both wives 
and daughters are given absolute control of 
their inheritance. Marriages are divided into 
two classes, sacramental marriage and civil 
marriage. Either can be performed only 
w'hen there Is no other spouse living, thereby 
enforcing monogamy. Divorce is a new feature 
sought to be introduced by the draft code, 
although the grounds on wliich dissolution of 
marriage can be sought are limited ; but equal 
rights in this behalf are given to husband and 
wife. 

The reactions to the draft code have ranged 
from whole-hearted support by reformist elements 
to hostility from orthodox quarters. Tho 
opposition has tended to centre on the provision 
fqr civil marriage and divorce. For example, 
an Anti-Hindu Code Conference held in Bombay 
under the auspices of orthodox organisation 
expressed concern over " the ruinous effects 
(such as further fragmentation of land, litigations 
and disintegration of the Hindu Society) that 
would follow if the draft code were passed into 
law," 
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The memorandum dubmitted on behalf of 
the AlMndla Women's Conference, howjever 
laid stress on the need for complete legal 
equality between sexes and suggested that a 
son and daughter be given equal shares in 
simultaneo^ succession and tliat all other 
classes of Heirs be guided by the principle of 
complete equality. They supported the mono- 
gamy clause with no exceptions pointing oUt 
that second marriages were not necessary since 
there was the law of adoption In existence. 
The memorandum also supported Inter* caste 
and Sagoim marriages as a permissible measure. 
It was suggested that registration should be 
made compulsory for all marriages. As this 
chapter goes to press the Committee is engaged 
in collecting the evidence gatliered from various 
sections of opinions In different parts of the 
country. 

Indian Woman's War Effort. 

As the war came nearer India, Indian 
women began to take a more realist!* 
view of the position of India. They set about 
organising constructive work in order to protect 
the masses not only against external dangers 
but also against internal commotion in an 
emergency. 

From the official side, too, a fillip was given 
to the enrolment of women in the national war 
effort. As India’s expanding army needed 
every officer who could be spared for training 
and leading soldiers, It m'us decided to relieve 
officers from clerical duties and replace them 
by a Women's Auxiliary Corps for India. 
Among the duties for which women were enlisted 
are : switchboard operators, tele phone orderlies, 
wireless operators, clerks in offices and units, 
store-women in ordnance, hospital and other 
units, dispensaries, “ plotters ** In observer 
corps, drivers of staff cars and ambulances, etc. 

That women in India took a prominent part 
in war effort is indicated by the fact that a large 
number of them served both in voliintarv orga- 
nisations and as drivers, nurses, clerks, stwe- 
womcn, switchboard operators , dispensers, plotters 
in the observer corps, driv ts of motor vehicle^, 
etc. Soon after tl»e outiireak of the war the 
Government of India provi<icd them with large 
opportunities to prove their usefulness, and 
a large number of them took advantage of this 
facility. The throwing open of R. A.M.C. and the 
A.R.P.. nursing staff to women may be cit-ed as 
examples. The W’omen’s Auxiliary Corps, 
inaugurated by Lady Linlithgow', attracted 
hundreds of women who replaced men doing 
various jobs In the army. 


In addition to the official organisation a large 
number of voluntary units sprang into being In 
various towns, especially In the metropertitan 
cities. Society women came forward to set up 
canteens and recreation centres for the troops 
which proved very popular and received grate- 
ful recognition from the authorities, civil as well 
as military. 

The Countess of Carlisle, who was appointed 
Commander of the Women’s Auxiliary Corps 
India) in .Tuly 1044, expressed warm apprecia- 
tion of the work performed silently and con- 
scientiously by the women’s army in India. 
The members of its various units, she said, 
worked tremendously hard, seemed to eujoy 
their work and performed it most satisfactorily. 
Similarly, tlie useful war work rendered by 
the Women’s Volunteer Services (India) was 
tostlfted to by Lady Wavell. The main acti- 
vities of the W.V.8. (I) were the running and 
staffing of static and mobile canteens, servlcq, 
chibs, leave liomes and cami« and every form 
of entertainment and hospitality for the men 
of the three fighting forces, both Indian and 
British. The W.V.S. (T) also helped to look 
after the war-separated families of all servicemen. 
In conjunction with the Indian Red Cross, 
the members of the W.V.S. (I) superv’ised the 
kitchens of military hospitals, visited patients, 
ran libraries and taught handicrafts to con- 
valescents. In the social sphere, they worked 
for evacuees and distressed families in Burma 
and w'ere associated with milk clinics and work 
in India’s famine areas. 

As this fiiaptcr goes to press, the reorganisa- 
tion committee appointed by the Government 
of India to determine the size and composition 
of the post-war ann.v in fiidla Is considering the 
future of the W'.A.C.(l) through wlilch thousands 
of women all over the country made tiieir 
contribution to victory. The Committee is 
ascertaining the view’s of different women’s 
org misations in the country on vvhetlier women 
should continue t-o bo employed (In corps or 
otherwise) in the armed forces, Gen. Sir Claude 
Aiichiiileck, Comma nder-in-(^ief, expressed tlie 
liope that the organisation would go on after 
the war, adding that If he had anything to do 
with it he would d(» his best to sec that it was 
kept on as part of the tlgliting forces. 

Likew’sie, there is immense scope In peace 
time for the W.V.S.(T). T.ady Bird hoped that 
the members of the W.V.S.fl) would switch 
over to social srevirc and helji civil hospitals, 
do famine relief work, attend to destitutes, 
interest themselves in rural life and take 
part in welfare work for women and children. 
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The Fisheries of India. 

The fisheries of India* potentially rich, as 1 auspicious and prejudiced of the population 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could ; extremely aver.se to amending the inethoda 
were they exploited in a fashion comparable ; of their forefathers and almost universally 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan. ; without the financial resources requisite to 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine i the adoption of new methods, even when eon- 
section, .has certainly expanded considerably ' vinced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
within the last 60 years concurrently with ; have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
improvement in the meth<Kl3 of transport the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
and increase in demand for fish, cured as well operations on new lines, these capitalists 
as fresh, from the growing population of the , cannot be counted upon to assist in the do velop- 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The ; ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
caste8ystem,hawever, exerts a blighting influence ; appears that the general conditions of the 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade are universal- i industry are such that the initiative must 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from ■ necessarily be taken by Government in the 
their want of education, the isolation caused uplift and education of the fishing community 
by their work and ciiste and their extreme ; and in the introduction and testing of new and 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, Improved apparatus and methods. 

Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is 
margined by a shallow-water area within the 
100 failioin lino of 40,000 square miles 
outside of tlic mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of flsliable water lies idle and unproduc- 
tive. The surf-swept East coast is singularly 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets 
(»an be based, a nd so from Ganjam to Negapatam, 
th(^ iinsinkable catamaran, Gompo.sed of logs 
1 i«-(l side by side Is the ouly possible easy-going 
tishing- craft. Its limitations circumscribe 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently 
these men arc poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be 
if better and larger boats were available and 
possible. The West coast is more favoured. 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily. No difficulty is found in beaching 
canoes and boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population is a large one. In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1930-31, the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 138,294. The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer {Cybium or 
Scombfjomorous), Pomfret {Ayolectm and Stro- 
mateus) several largo species of Horse Mackerel 
(Caranx), .Tew fish (Scicenidcp), Whiting 
iSillago), Thread-flns (Polynemus)^ Sardines 
(Clupea)f and Mackerel (Scomber). lu economic 
importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of 
inferior quality such as Sardine (Clupea), 
.Mackerel (Scomber), Catfish (Arius), llibbon fish 
(Tric^iumj;), Goggles (Caranx crumeriopthcUmm) 
and Silver-bellies (Leiognathns and Cazza) 
take precedence of the former. Sardine and 
Mackerel over.'^hadow .all others. A master 
fisherman of experience wa.s reiTuited from 
Scotland in 1936. He found it impossible to 
stand the climate of India and had to bo repa- 
triated in 1937. Since then eiforts to revive 
deep sea flslnng research begun by the trawler 
‘Lady Coschen ’ have been made. Proposals 
to charter a motor boat smaller than a trawler 
but capable of employing all known methods 
of sea fishing for bottom, mid-water and surface 
fish in order to test the suitability of those 
methods for Indian conditions, liave reached an 
advanced stage. The type of vessel selected 
could not bo chartered on account of the out- 
l)reak of war. Fishing outside the 6 fathom 
line is little in evidence save by Bombay boats 
(llatnaglri) which are engaged in drift netting 
for bonito, seer and other medium-sized fishes. 
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These strangers are enterprising fishers and 
bring large catches into Malpe and Mangalore 
and other convenient centres : the material 
is largely cured for exi)ort. 

The Madras Fisheries Service.— As 
Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 
ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere, 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
tries are better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces. The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and cautions 
plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918, had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him. In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
to Investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities; in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn developed into a separate 
Department of Government. It now forms 
part of the Department of Industries and 
Commerce. 

They are so varied and far-reaching that it is 
difficult even to enumerate them in the space 
available, much less to give details. So far its 
most notable industrial successes have hccu the 
reform of manufacturing processes in the fish- 
oil trade, the creation of a fish guano industry 
and tlie opening of an oyster farm conducted 
under hygienic conditions. The most note- 
worthy result of technological research conducted 
by the department is the production of sardine- 
oil with vitamin A potency equal to one-fourth 
that of Cod-liver oil and the discovery of several 
other Indian Sea fish which yield oils with a high 
vitamin A content. Oil from a South Indian 
shark-liver is ascertained to be about thirty-five 
times richer in Vitamin A than an average 
.sample of medicinal Cod-liver oil. It has been 
establislied beyond doubt that Shark-liver oil 
in general is a most patent source of Vitamin A. 
As Cod-liver oil can no longer he imported in any 
quantity owing to the war, an opportunity is 
provided for developing an indigenous industry 
for the production of fish liver oil rich in Vitamin 
A, and also for manufacturing malt extracts 
and emulsions and various preparations of this 
kind. The mauufacturo of shark-liver oil was 
undertaken at 85 fish curing yards and oil 
extraction centres and 3.575 gsllons of oil were 
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iMumi/actured and sent to tlui (iovernmcnt Oil 
Factory, Calient, for purillcatioii and blcndinp. 
Up to ’ 30 th June 1943, 18,942 gallons of refined 
oil were produced at the Government Oil Factory 
and 21,93,3 gallons were sold. The Government 
s;iiKtloned the construction of a factory in 
t’alicut for the nianufa(‘4nro of shark-liver oil. 
The construction of a building for the oil factory 
was completed in January 1942 and agents for 
the sale of the oil were appointed in variou.s 
i>rovinces of India. 

The educational w'ork of the Department is 
becoming one of its most important branches 
in training men in the technology of curing, 
canning and oil manufacture, in co-operative 
propaganda and the supply of zoological speci- 
mens for the use of college classes and museums. 
The last named has filled a long-felt want and 
is contributing materially to the. advancement 
of the study of Zoology throughout India. 
There is now no need to obtain specimens 
from Europe ns they can be had from the 
Laboratory Assisbint, Fisheries Station, Eniiur, 
Madras, at mod(*rate prices. A Technological 
Institute was opened at Tuticorin in Jaiuiary 
1942 to provide for the training of teactiers in 
fishery technology after their regular training in 
teachers* training schools and to pimide <*ourses 
of instruction to iisheniien and others interested 
in different branches of the fishing industry 
including navigation. 

Fish Curing. — Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts: 
its present success is due primarily to Dr. 
Francis Day who, after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures. 
He advocated much else, but the time wa.s not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts. His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually iiKsreas- 
ing number of yards or bounded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is Issued free of duty 
and often at ratc.s beloM’ tlie local cost of the 
salt to Government. At prc.sent there are 109 
lish curing yards scattered along tlie coast. 
During the year 1942-43, 2.519,884 maunds 
of fresh fish were brought to these 5 ’ards for 
curing and 387,250 maunds of salt 
were issued for the purfjose. The transactions 
in these yards resulted in a surplus revenue 
over expenditure of Its, 15,550. 

Pearl and Cbsnk Fisheries.— While there 
is no prospect of a pearl fishery for some years 
to come, owing to the absence of spat full in 
the banks, a distinct reviva l in the chunk trade 
was evidenced in the keen competition for the 
purchaseof thelasttwoseasons’chanks. A total 
of 458,894 chnnks were fished during the year 
1942-43, which will fetch a gross revenue of 
Rs. 1,29,776. The rearing of Fearl oysters in 
captivity with the implied possibility of the 
production of cultural pear].s near Krushadai 
Isl and, Pamban, started ini 933 has been success- 
ful. Another experiment In marking of ehanks 
started in 1931 to study the rate of growth, 
mortality and migration of the chank in its 
natural haunt, is continuing and so far 4,631 
chankB have been marke<l and liberated. 

The Government sanctioned the taking over 
the lease of the chank lislicries off the coast 
of Ramnad belonging to the Rainuad Estate 


for a period of five years commencing from the 
1st July, 1942, and a total of 195,465 ehanks 
w'cre fished in 1942-43 and they will fetch a 
revenue of Rs. 75,425. 

The Inland Fisheries.— The Inland Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 
in tlie hot season and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months. As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main occupation. 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water : only when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish. The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in conse- 
quence. The chief fre.sh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps including Labeo, 

, Catla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
i man in India the “ Mahseer,” Oat-flsiies 
land Hilsa. In the Nilgiris, the llainbow Trout 
has been aciriimatlsed and thrives well. The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
NiJgiri Game Association maintain a liatchery 
at Avalanche, whore quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plaieau. Mirror earx> fiugerlings have 
been introduced in a pond in the Nilgiris, from 
Nuwara Kliya, Ceylon. Fishing riglits in the 
large irrigation tanks were transferred from 
Government to local authorities many years ago; 
these tanks are now Ix'ing reacquired by Govern- 
ment in order that they may be stocked porioili- 
cally by the Departnw'nt ; the results so far 
have .shown a profit on tlie operations. To breed 
the necessary fry, 3 fish farms are in operation. 
In these the chief fish bred are the Gonrami, 
obtained from Java, and Etropliis which 
has the excellent attribute of thriving 
and breeding as well in brackish as in fresh 
water; both jirotcct their eggs while devidoj)- 
ing, a iKseful habit. Both the Gonrami and 
Etrophis are largely vegetarian in diet. Tlie 
Department has been endeavouring to estab- 
Ji.*;}! Catla, the quick growing irarp of great 
economic iiiipoi tance, into the Can very system 
since 1922, and direct proof of the success of 
the efforts of tlie department has been obtained 
by the capture of hundreds of young catla at 
almost all the aiiicuts and sluices in tlie Taiijore 
Di.strict. A further activity is repre.sented by 
the breeding of small fishes especially addicted 
to feed upon the a quatic larvse of mosquitoes. 
These art! .supplied in thousands to municipalities 
and otlier local authorities at a nominal price 
for introduction into mosquito-haunted shrets 
of water ; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given. A seheine for the ])Of>ularisation 
of Gourarni in rnraJ areas was aetnally put into 
operation by stocking tine tanks selected for 
the purpose. 

Marine Aquariuiu.— Perhaxis a word is neces- 
sary about this institution at Madras. The build- 
ing was constructed under the auspices of the 
Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras 
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and was thrown open to the public on 2l8t 1 
October 1909. The Superintendent, Governnient | 
Museum, had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries. Ever since its opening, 
being tlje first institution of its kind in Asia, it 
has been immensely popuhir with the public. 
A total of 05,230 persons visited the Aquarium 
during 1941-42 and the receipts amounted to 
Rs. 5,165 against an expenditure of Ks. 5,000. 
On aeco»int of war (unergency, as the building 
was required for otJier purposes Government 
ordered the eiosiire of the Marine Aquarium 
and it was closed on 8th March, 1942. 

Deep -Sea Fishing and Research.— The 

annual report of the Public Health Commissioner 
with the Gove.rnment of India for 1,933 states 
that the total land area of British India amounts 
to only 2.44 acre per head of the population 
but allowing for forests and uncultivated and 
fallow lands only 0.72 aero per head is under 
food -crop, quite insufiiclent for even the present 
population, and that the populationis increasing 
at an alarming rate and by 1941 will probably 
reach 400 millions. The finding of the census 
of 1931 is that agriculture has reached its 
maximum production under present conditions. 
Fisheries therefore are the only prime source of 
food-supply to supplement agriculture, and the 
Department has been endeavouring to play its 
true and proper part in improving the catches 
and methods of sea-going fishermen to augment 
the fish supply of the Presidency. 

The fisherman has a fairly exhaustive 
knowledge of the fisheries along the coast up to 
7 fathoms. If the catches of fish are to be 
Improved it is necessary to ascertain — 

(1) what kinds and* quantities of fish arc 
available beyond 7 fathoms; and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep-sea fisheries 
economically. 

The s urvey of deep-sea fisheries by the tra wder 
‘ ];ady Goschen ’ w^as abruptly terminated in 
1931-32, as a rneasure of retrenchment. Brief 
though the survey w'as it disclosed the existence 
of important olf-sliore fisheries unsuspected 
before. The wealth of fish off Negapatam 
reported by the trawler was of sufficient impor- 
tance to attract the notice of Ja pa nese fishermen 
thousands of miles away. Even then it was 
realised tliat if Madras was to benefit by the 
survey, tlie allied duty of enahling the local 
fishermen to exploit the off-shore fishing 
grounds by suitable craft and tackle must be 
Bhouldered by the Department. The Yorkshire 
Motor Coble was decided on as the most 
suitable modern fishing boat to supplant the 
local catamaran and canoe on a surf beaten 
harbourless coast, and one was acquired in 
1930-31. In tl>e years of depression however 
the fliianeial stringency of Government 
precluded experiments and demonstration with 
the Coble, Further experiments arc being 
planned. 

Rural Pisciculture.— As a result of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that practical measures shoiiltl 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930. 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds, which nurnber over 100,050 in 


the Presidency. The work though begun in July 
1030 lasted only for 13 months and had to be 
abruptly stopped as a measure of retrenchment. 

It was, however, possible to complete during 
this short period a survey of ponds in 98 villages 
2,172 wells and 264 ponds in these villages were 
examined. Though it has not been possible to 
give satisfactory help to the numerous enquirers 
for want of staff and funds, advice on matters 
regarding rearing of fish in ponds and wells Is 
being given as far as possible. For a com- 
prehensive and intensive research on the various 
problems relating to the occurrence, life history, 
breeding seasons suitability fot stocking waters, 
their food, conditions of growth, and the physical 
and chemical characters of the water suited for 
each, their enemies and diseases, etc., a scheme 
for a fresli water biological station was drawn 
up and sanctioned by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research and the Government 
of Madras have sanctioned the employment 
of the necessary staff with effect from 1st Sept. 
1941 for work connected with the scheme. 
Arrangements are in progress for the construc- 
tion of the necessary buildings. An officer of 
the status of the Assistant Director of Fisheries 
ha.s been selected to be in-c:harge of the scheme. 

Welfare Work. — A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the tisherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always rcoognisod the duty of spreading 
among them ediictition and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1942-43 on the west coast was 59. 

The need for special efforts to promote co-opera- 
tion among flsherfolk and to renew and stimn- 
late co-operative societies to more eflBcient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that all co-ox)erative work among flsherme# 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment anti that, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue in the Labour Department, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co-operative Sooieties should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the Co- 
operative Department supplying trained Inspec- 
tors and auditing the books of the societies. The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 3 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution wai opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the flsherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery station 
at Tannr. They are given practical instruc- 
tions in fishing, a boat having been purchased 
for the purpose. But as a measure of economy 
the training Institute was closed in July 1937. 
In some places the villagers themselves started 
the schools and then handed them over to the 
Department. In other places schools were open- 
ed by the Department at the request of the 
flvShermen. A comprehensive scheme for the 
establishment of a Fisheries Technological 
Institution has been drawn up and submitted 
to Government. 
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Bengal. 


General. — The value of the fisheries of 
this extensive deltaic region lies primarily 
in the enormous area occupied hy inland 
waters — rivers, creeks, jheels, odd swamps, 
— to say notlnng of paddy-fields and tanks. 
These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population arc free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely pre- 
valent among the better castes In the south, 
the demand for fish is enormous. Klee and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstay of the 
popniation and not less than HO per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1*6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presidency, Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions. 
490.865 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing and 
272.579 are maintained by the sale of fish. As a 
freshwater fisherman, the Bengali is most in- 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective — in many cases too effective 
— so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may he. The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hllsa {Bilsa ilisha) winch 
annually migrates from the sea and estuaries In 
Innumerable multitudes to seek spawning 
grounds in the (janges and the other great rivers. 
Other valued and abundant river and tank fishes 
are the rohu (Labeo rohita), the katla {Catla ciUla) 
and mrigal (Cirrhina wrigala); prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
fishes taken in the lower roaohes of the 
rivers and In the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bhekti or hhetki 
( Lates calcarifer) &ud ihii mullets are the most 
esteemed ; apart from these estuarine fishes 
ttie most valuable sea-fishes are the Mango- 
fish or Thread-fin or Indian Salmon 
^Folymemus) and pomfrets. The aea-fisherlea ere 
as yet little exploited. Taking everything into 
consideration, it can he safely stated that the 
fishery wealth of .Bengal is enormous and Is far 
in access of any other province. 


Historical. — Following the inquiry begun 
in 1906 by Sir K, G. Gupta, an investigation of 
the steam trawl potentialities at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal was undertaken, the trawler 
Golden Crown being employed for the purpose. 
'I’he results .«howTd that there are extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted durifig these crawl cruises to 
the acquisition of Increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
eold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the erfjcriment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam-trawling are now much more bright. 
The trade, however, is a difficult one to organise 
and without a rare combination of technical 


fishery knowledge and far-sightpd and compre- 
hensive organisation, the danger run hy the 
investing public will he considerable. The 
opinion of the exjjerts is that no stream trawling 
company working in the Bay of Bengal with 
lieadquarters at Calcutta could hope to compete 
successfully with a company prepared to develop 
and utilise the local fisheries carried on by Indian 
fisherman, provided the two main difficulties of 
rapid transport and proper preservation of the 
fish are overcome. Originally one Fisheries 
Department served the needs of the two pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. Separa- 
tion W'as effected in 1920 after which fissherics in 
Bengal were administered by the Director of 
Agriculturo. The ilengal Fishery Department 
W'as abolished under retrenchment in 1923. 

During a lapse of 14 years after the closure of 
the Fisheries Department, the price of fish in 
Calcutta has been soaring high consequent on the 
rapidly increasing demand and the unhealthy 
monopoly exercised by the small group of vested 
interests. The economic condition of the actual 
fishermen w'as gradually becx)mirig w'orse due to 
exploitation by the capitalists and the fi^Iieries 
in general were getting depleted due to various 
causes at work. With the increase of distress the 
public naturally clamoured for the re-cstahlisb- 
ment of a Fisheries Department to protect the 
fisheries interests and to organise and develo]) 
the fishing inchistry on modern lines and to 
improve the general economic condition of the 
fisherfolk. The Bengal Government therefore 
apj)ointed a Fisheries Expert to survey the 
existing condition of tlic I'istiing Industry in the 
Province and to sugge.st .scliemes of development 
with a view to augment the fish food supply, to 
examine tlie ways and means of bringing about a 
reduction in tlio ruling prices of fisli, and to 
stimulate commercial enterprise in speedhu' 
tran-sport, l)cttcr marketing arrangements, ti )0 
cstai)lishment of Cold Stores and Factories 
for fish hy-pTodiicts. The services of T)r. M. 
Rarpaswami Naidu from the Madras Fisheries 
Department were requisitioned by the Bengal 
Government. He surveyed the industry and 
submitted a report to Government as a result 
of which a Jlepartment of Fislieries w'as started 
in May 1912 with Bai liahadiir Dr. S. L, Hora 
of the Zoological Siii vey of India as its Director, 
to organise the tish trade under the War emer- 
gency conditions, to (;on.seive the existing 
supplies a.n<l to conduct investigations on tank 
fisheries witli a view to increasing the food supply 
in the province. 

Fresh water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca In tlie manufacture of cheap >earl 
buttons and in many cases iKmrls also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gatiier 
and sell in tlie various parts of India. 1'he 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local industry of very ancient standing; their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South India and Ceylon chauk fisheries already 
referred to. 

Pot®ntialitie».-^So far as the Tiiariiic 
fisheries are concerned Bengal lias of necessity 
a more limited scope for its activities than 
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Madras or Bombay. Practically no coastal 
minor Industries exist, neither do the natural 
conditions lead us to suppose that any can be 
created without much difficulty. There would 
appear to be good prospects for a few floating 
canneries, with equipment for the manufacture 
of fish by-products, working at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal and In the estuaries, as enormous 
catches of prime fish are made in those parts 
during the season which lasts from September- 
October to March- April. However, this can be 
taken up only after the war. Fresh w'ater and 
estuarine fisheries are vast and very important 
and these require to be developed scientifically. 

The importance of the fresh water fisheries of 
Bengal is evident from the fact that tlieir pro- 
duction is more than fifty i)er cent, of the total 
fresh water fish production of India and in money 
value it is almost fiO per (ient, of the Indian total. 
The (iovcrnmcnt of Bengal have recently 
sanctioned a large-scale experimental scheme 
where by the, extensive and properly embanked 
paddy-llclds in the Sundarban Abads will be 
used for the. culture of carps and saltwater 
Bheries of the nature of English mulletries will 
be improved for the eiilture of bhekti, mullets, 
prawus, etc. 

A scheme for the iinprovenieiit of tank fisheries 
is also under the consideration of Government. 


It is intended to stimulate production by the 
free distribution of fry of suitable species and to 
advance loans for the improvement of derelict 
fisheries. 

Owing to shortage of meat, there is a heavy 
demand for fish both from the military and civil 
population of I’alcutta and other urban areas. 
Unfortunately the supplies are limited on account 
of the refrigeration and trans])ort difficulties, 
but schemes arc under preparation whereby in 
co-ordination with the military authorities 
efforts will be made to augment supplies to an 
ai)prcciablc extent. 

Other Fishery Investigations. — In recent 
year.s. as a result of fishery investigations carried 
out by the staff of the Zoological Survey 
of India anti by the Zoology Department 
of the University of Calcutta, much progress 
has been made regarding the bioiiomies 
and life-histories of several species of commercial 
importance. Particular nuuition should here 
be made of the discoveries regarding the breeding 
grounds of Biha and the extensive trade in the 
young of this valuable species. As a result 
of these studies, it may now^ be possible to take 
prottictive measures for the conservation of 
the Uilsa fishery. 


Bombay 


Whereas Bengal's fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven mouths, and a fishing population ntore 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
.sea- fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, there is ample 
scope for most useful work in improving curing 
tnetfiods, in introducing canning and in the 
devcloj)ment of minor fishery industries, partic- 
ularly those connected with the utilization 
of by-products. 

A special department exists for the deve- 
lopment of the fisheries of the Province and their 
organisation on progressive lines. The depart- 
ment is in charge of the Director of Fisheries 
and has been specially constituted with effect 
from the financial year b(*ginuiiig April 1, 1945. 
T’ill then the administration of fisheries was the 
responsibility of the Director of Industries 
who administered the subjecl- of “ Fisheries *’ 
from 1918 and had foi- a time f w'o offlceiKS in the 
Departiueut engaged upon fishery investigation 
and development. A steam trawler was bought 
for work in Bombay W’aters in 19:]:0 and began 
work In May, 1921, off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until February . 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that, the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type u.scd could not be met by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been Installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market In Bombay, but for a trawler 


special facilities are needed such as rapid 
coaling, supply of ice and stores, and gear for 
unlcadiug catches. More thad this a change 
is needed in the primitive conditions under 
w'hich the local flah market Is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible flah, such as 
kardy pain, iambumt iim\ i)articularly rays and 
skates which formed on an avcu'ago 25 per cent, 
of the total catch but which is .so little esteemed 
locally that it .sells on an averag(* at the rate of 
100 lb. for a rupee. 

Vast strides have been made in the Bombay 
fishing industry in the course of the past seven 
years. This progress is due in a large measure 
to the awakening among the fishermen, who are 
traditionally a conservative people, and the 
introduction of reforms among them is a very 
gradual process, as strongly ingrained prejudices 
and customs liave to be overcome. 

No survey of the fishing industry in the 
Bombay Presidency in recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Dr. H. T. 
Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fi.slieries 
of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1933. 
The volume is a storehouse of information 
bearing on the Presidency’s fishing industry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoption 
of which the prospects of the fish trade of the 
Presidency may be improved. 

I Dr. Sorley has observed tliat the industry 
I is neither expanding nor declining and that the 
supply of fish discloses no signs of dlminiiliou. 
Elaborating this view, he ohsej ves that the 
fishermen are healthy and moderately pro.sporous 
in comparison with others belonging to a similar 
social stratum. 
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Dr. Sorley’smore important recommendations 
are ; — 

1. The establishment of a marine aquarium 
in Bombay and Karachi, if they are able to pay 
their way as the Madras aquarium does. 

2. The establishment of a bureau of fisheries 
information. 

S. The advisability of the transfer ^ the 
fish curing yards to the control of tlm Local 
Government; and 

4 . The encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marine biological research. 

Dr. Sorley, in his report, also referred to 
the value of employing fast motor launches to 
transport fish to the consuming centres in 
Bombay from the catching sites. 

New Era Started.- A move in the direction 
oiitlin(*d liv Dr. Soriey wa.s made towards the end 
of lU.'h'i, w'hen the Government of Bombay 
liiuncheci an experiment implementing in some 
ways his suggestions. The experiment was 
formally inaugurated by Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the then Governor of Bombay, at Danda, and 
was undertaken in co-operation with the 
head of the fishing community at Danda. 
For the purpose of the experiment a launch was 
obtained on loan from the Royal Indian Navy 
(then the R. I. M.) and suitable alterations were 
made to adapt it to the purpose of a carrier 
launch. The results achieved by the working 
of this launch were very encouraging. The 
rapidity with which the fish was transported in 
a mucli fresher state than had till then been 
possible aroused the interest of the fishermen, 
who realised the benefit to their trade of using 
fast motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from the catching fields. 

Encouraged by the results, the Government 
placed In 1934. an order for the construction of 
two launches the “ Lady Sykes ” and the“ Sir 
Frederick Sykes " for tiie use of the fishermen 
at Danda. * That the progress of this experiment 
has been encouraging is evident from the fact 
that every year since then has seen an addition 
to the number of vesseTS, The following four 
vessels have iieen built since thcji by parties 
connected with the fishing trade : - 
(1) The “Lady Sykes”, (2) “Sir Fre- 
derick Sykes”, (3) “ Lady Bratmume. “ 

(4) “ Lord Braiiourne ”, (.')) ” N<x>remohamadi” 
<01d), (fi) ” Nooreinoiuiniadi ” (New), (7) 

” Chandtara ”. (8) “ Karaiiiat . ” (9) •* Salaniat ”, 
(10) ” Karimi ”, (11) ” Khajalijn<l ”, (12) 

“ Murli ”, (13) ” Kupurel ”, (14) ” itazaki ”, 

(IfD ” Hydari ”, (10) ” Ludy Colville.” All 

these launches have been built either in Bombay 
or along the coast. 

The launches operate between F^ornbay and 
the Kanara (^oast. The success which attended 
the introduetion of the experimental launches 
encouraged private individuals to invest in 
similar vessels to transport fish. 'I'h*’ number of 
privately ovMied lauiiclies at j»je,sent is 10. 

Growth of Refrigorating Facilities , — 

Larger supplies of fish made available by the 
launche.s have induced the flow of private capital 
into channels intimately bound up with the 
fishing trade. Several ice factories and cold 
storage plants have since been set up at Mai wan 


on the Ratnagiri coast, and Chendia, on the 
Karwar coast. In Bombay, quick freezing 
plant employing the Z-process has been installed 
by a Russian technician at the Kermani market 
at DeLisle Road and an ice factory and a cold 
storage plant have been constructed on the east 
side of Crawford Market (Bombay). A 
feature of the last plant is that it has a number 
of small chambers which are hired oiit at small 
fees eithej to one individual or to several 
collectively. This plant also provides for the 
quick freezing of fish. 

There is also an ice factory and a quick 
freezing and storage plant at Sassoon 
Dock (Bombay), where all the launches, 
both Government and i>rivaie, land their catclies. 
This factory and cold storage plant have met a 
long felt want and proved an undoubted boon 
both to fishermen and owners of launches and 
sailing craft. It has obviated the need of 
obtaining ice from remote centres in the city, 
thus saving a good deal of time and expenditure. 
The existence of the cold storage plant at tlie 
Dock is a welcome facility to tiie fishermen, 
who are now able to store "catclies at any hour 
pf the day or night when retail vendors are not 
on the spot. 

A unique feature of the Bombay Government’s 
fisheries scheme is the provision made to train 
youths of the fishing community in the running 
and maintenance of motor launches with the 
ultimate object of enabling them to take charge 
of their own launclies whenever they decide to 
go in for these on an extensive scale. The 
improvement of the economic condition of f lic 
fishermen is tiie jiarainount con.sidcration 
kejit in the forefront of the whole scheme, 
w'hicli aims at confining the entire fishing 
trade to the fishing community itself and 
eliminating tiie need of enijiloyiiig tcclinical 
hand.s who arc not fishermen by either caste or 
vocation. 

Lastly, a fisheries information bureau has 
also been set up. Tiie function of tliis bureau 
is to collate and supply information connect- 
ed with the local and other fisheries. The 
Inionnation collected by the bureau is 
useful to the fishing indust.Ty, as it fuiriishcs 
information not available to them before. 

The war has led to an investigation of the 
Iiossihilitics of the manufacture of oil from 
sliark livers to replace tlie dearth of supplies 
occasioned by the stoppage of imports of Cod- 
Liver Oil from Norway. 

A simple. j)roce.s.s of oil extraction, not involving 
tlic use 01 any comidiiiatcd inacliinery, wa.s 
devised and dcinonstralcd liy llic deiiartincnt 
to the local flslicniicn and to the fislierinen 
at Ratnagiri, .laitapur, Malwari and Hhiroda. 
The demonstrations w(‘re largely attended and 
the fiKhcrnicn were, trrcatly inipr(!ssed by, the 
fact tliat a new occniiation and a fresh source 
of income had been oiiened out to them. As 
a result of tlie demonstrations tlie fishcrnieii 
earnestly took up tlie work of oil extraction 
and have regularly bi'cn sending to the Fislicries 
Department oil extracted |jy them. Tliis is refined 
by tiie dcyiartrnciit and IjiDt sold to (dieiiiists 
in Bombay. During 1 044-45, 540 gallons oi 
neat Shark Jdver Oil Merc sui»f)Ucd to the 
Haffkinc Institute for tlie nianufacture of 
Vitamin concentrates and Vitamin tablets. 
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AI)Out 2,22,000 lbs. of Oleum Vitaininatum B.P. 
were aupjjlied to the Supply Department of the 
Government of India during the five years from 
1940-45. 

The superiority of the oil is unquestioned. 

Oils from certain varieties of Sharks, notably 
Carcharieas melanopterus and Pristis perrolMi 
yielded a vitamin. A potency of 140,000 
and 40,000 international units per gramme 
respectively. This is many times more |)Otent 
than ('od liver oil which, according to the Itritish 
Pharmacojioeiia standard, is between 500 to 
1,600 international units per gramme. 

The oil obtained from Shark liver is of 
exceptionally high Vitamin potency, whicdi has 
to be stepped down in order to bring it on a par 
with cod liver oil standard, 'the reduction of 
the Vitamin potency of neat shark liver oil is 
carried out by the Department. The oil pro- 
duced by the Department is marketed, under the 
name and style of 'Shark ijiver Oil — Bombay 
Brand ’ in lO ozs. amber coloured bottle 
thus ensuring for the public a product of certified 
purity. 

The control of tlie fish curing yards was 
transferred to the De.j)ai tment of Industries from 
July 1, 1936, i)rior to which they were adminis- 
tered by the Salt Departineut of the Govermuent 
of India. There arc 33 such yards, 19 in the 
Katnaglri District and 14 in the Kanara District. 

At these yards duty-free salt is stored in salt 
kothars from where it is issued to fish curers to 
cure fish. 

Since the transfer of the yards the Fisheries 
Department has been devoting special atten- 
tion to effecting improvements in the methods of 
curing. Cement concrete platforms were 
coastructed at the Karwur yard for curing fish. 

'fhe fishermen have realised the advantages 
resulting from sucli platforms, with the result 
that fishermen at other yards have approached 
the Department for similar platforms at their 
yards. As a n^sult of this, cement concrete 
platforms are under cojistruetioii at Majali and 
Harwada yards in the Kanara Di.strict and 
Malwan, Batnagirl, and Mirkarwada in the 
Hatnagirl District. ! 

To demonstrate improved methods of 
curing fish, the department also constructed 
model fish curing sheds at Malw^an and Majali. 
Experienced master curers have specially been 
recruited to demonstrate improved methods 
to the fishermen. It is also juopose<l to erect 
permanent curing sheds with cement concrete 
fioors and Mangalore tiled roofs widch will 
replace the present thatched sheds and sandy 

Ori88a< 

The fishery wealth of Orissa is enormous. 

The East Coastal line, the Chilka lake and large 
areas of inland waters yield all the 3 types of 
fisheries, i.e. (i) maiine, (li) estuarine, {ui) inland. 

(<) Marine. - Due to lack of commtinitmtion 
facilities, the fishing is scattered along the 
sea coast, the most imj»oitant fishing centres 
lu'ing Chandbali, Chandipiir, Talpaila, Puri, 
Arylpalli, Gopalpur, Markainll and Souapiir. 

I''ish is consumed locally, the surplus being 
simply Bundried or salted. Whitebait, sardine. 
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fioors. This step will ensure the curing of 
fish in accordance with sanitary principles 
and increase the food value of the cured fish. 
Smoking of fish is another method of preserving 
fish which has recently been introduced. 
Smoked fish is specially favoured by ovcrsetis 
troops now stationed in India. 

Two fisheries schools, one at Ratnagiri and 
the other at Karwar, in which special type of 
instruction suitable for fishernien’s children is 
imparted, have been opened. 

The more important sea-fish are pomfrets, 
srolo and sea-perches, among which are included 
the valuable Jew-flshes ( Scioena spp. ) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of “ flsh-mnws ’* or “ sounds," 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. 

The finest of the Bombay fishing boats are 
from the coast between Bassein and Surat. These 
boats are beautifully constructed, attain a consid- 
erable size, and are capable of keeping the sea for 
weeks together. In the season they fish principally 
off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief 
catches are iiombil (Bombay duck), pomfrets 
and Jew-flshes, The first named are dried In 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts. 

South of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagiri 
and RaJ&pur make use of another and lighter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of hunito Beer 
(a targe form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during tlic fieaBf)n from September 
to January. Later sharks and rays predominates. 
For the latter specially large and powerful nets 
are employed. For part of the fair season, 
, when fishing is not usually remunerative, 
I many of the larger Bombay fishing boats are emp- 
I loyed us small coasters, a fact which shows how 
' big their .size i.s. 

Inland Fisheries. — The Government at the 
beginning of 1936 approved of a scheme for the 
development of inland fisheries in the Presidency. 
A start in the first instance wa.^ made at 
Bandra, a suburb of Bombay, where two 
tanks were obtained on loan from the 
Bandra Municipality for the purpose of the 
experiment. 

The experiment has been extended to ocher 
parts of the Presidency in the light of the ex- 
perience gained at Bandra. 


mackerel, seer, hilsa and i)Oiufrets, are the 
principal varities. 8 Fish curing yards in 
South Orissa provide duty free salt to fishermen. 
Catmarans are used throughout the year, the 
sea being too rough for larger boats. Podows, 
i.e. country boats, are used in winter for the 
shore-seine net. Fishing gear employed are 
' hooks and lines, drift nets, drag nets and seines 
of crude types. These are made locally 
Middlemen control the fishery although there are 
some co-operative societies. 
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Lack of harbour, cold storafio facilities and 
capital to introduce better fishing methods make 
improvement of marine fisheries a very difficult 
problem. The standaid of living of the sea- 
flshorman is extremely poor and calls for im- 
provement. In some fishing centres the fisher- 
men live on ilsh alone for days together. Im- 
provement of the financial position of the 
00 - 01)0111 five societies, legislation limiting the 
niidtile men's activities, estahlisliinent of fishery 
schools are some of the problems tluat confront 
the attention #f Go^ ernment. 

(li) Estuarine, — Tlie CJiilka lake forms a 
eompaiu fishing area and yields extremely tasty 
fish and prawns. Tlie Jake is leased ont by 
Zainindars to merchant.s who liave built up an 
organi.sed fishing industry. The export averages 
7i>,000 mds. per anunm and consists of mullets, 
hhekti, pomfrets, mackerel, Indian salmon, etc. 
The fisli is packed in ice and exported mainly 
to C’alcntta. OMi'm- estuarine fishing centres 
are Kirtanjaklmti, Knjang, Chowmuhan and 
Sonapur. Lately, due to intensive fisliing. there 
has been a scarcity of adult-sized fish in the 
tdiUka lake. Poblems of c‘ontrolling the mesh 
of nets after studying tlie life history of 
important llshes are under consideration of the 
l.t'.A.K. and tlie (iov eminent. Ih’oliibition of 
iudlseriminate lishing, killing of immature fish, 
observance of i;lose season, etc., arc jicst-war 
problems to be tackled. 

The I 

The main duty of the district staff in the 
past has been to enforce provision.s of the Punjab 
Fisheries Act 3 914 and conserve the existing 
Fisheries by patrolling r»ers and streams, 
catching and j/rosecuting imclit'r.s and issuing 
fishing licenses under the Act. I’he staff has, 
however, now been cntru.sted with Development 
of Fi.sheries in addition to their duties of policing 
and patrolling. The staff were given suitable 
training not only theoretically but also practically 
in this connection in March, and have 

established a number of fry Farms in each 
district under tlieir control to stock suitable 
stretches of water with fish. The number of 
fishing licenses issued during the year was 
3 0,057 as against 8,203 in the previous year. 
The increase is due to strict .supfTVi.sion by the 
staff and ri.se in the jirice of the fish which 
induced the fishermen to take out licenses. The 
receipt from Fi.sheries in 1943-44 amounted to 
Ks. 3,14,184 as against 78,213 in 1942-43. 

The catcfies of fishermen were on the whole 
satisfactory in all the districts. 

Trout. — 160 Trout licenses for trout waters 
were issued in Kulu as against 174 of the last 
year. The deeiease is due to the fact that 
visitors to Kulu were less than last year and a 
majority of the European Angler« that came for 
fishing fished for a sliort x>criod causing a 
dinrreaso in the issue of monthly and seasonal 
licenses. As compared with the last year the 
fishing conditions in the Kulu Valley are ini- 
]»roviug gradually. l':arly in May, 1943, a 
meetuig of th() Anglers and other residents of 
Kulu Valley was convened under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Hearn. Additional Financial 
Commissioner, at Katrain to discuss the measures 


{iii) Inland . — The rivers and tanks form a 
great potential source of fishing. Hllsa iti 
Orissa is not as tasty as that of the Ganges. 
Rohee, catla and mrigala are the economic 
species. These breed only in rivers and in large 
bunds wlileh resemble rivers during rains as in 
the Sambalpur District, Collection of fry is 
carried on every year in Balasore, Cuttack and 
Sambalpur. An organised fry trade exists in 
Lakiiannath in the Balasore District. Govern- 
ment fry distribution centres supply fry in 
Cuttiick, Sambalimr and Lakhannath. 

The fisheries are owned mostly by jirivalo 
individuals. Government fisheries are controlled 
by tlie Revenue Department. Although peoyile 
realise that piscicultuie is jirott table, the multiple 
owners of water areas prevent active develop- 
ment. The activities of the Fishery Department 
liave been confined to propaganda which, 
without executive autliority, have not led to 
apjireciable results. The yirohibition of killing 
of fry in (tanals, paddy fields, etc., by legislation 
and of letting of sewage into inland waters, 
construction of dams witli fish ladders and placing 
of Government fisheries under control of the 
Fisherit*.s Department are under contemplation. 
A scheme for the development of inland and 
estuarine fisheries has been instituted In the 
Province in connection with the “ grow more 
food ” drive which is expected to benefit 
materially, the owners of fisheries, the fishermen 
and the fish-consuming public. 


to be adopted for improvement of trout fl.sheries. 
The action taken is as under : — 

1. Fishing Season in Beas and its tributaries 
ii. Kulu Valley was changed from “ 3st November 
fo 1st day of March " to “ loth of October to 
9th of March ” (both days iuclusive). 

2. Worm fishing w^as prohibited ; 

3. Four additional watchers were appointed 
for patrol. 

4. The fee of netting in portion from inilr 
3/1 down to Blmiu was raised Iroiu Ks. 0 to 
Rs. 12. 

5. Anglers Association was formed in Kulu. 

6. 5,000 eyiMl ova of Brown I'rouf were 
supplied fna; <tf cost to Maiuii Durbar to h'tock 
Uhl river. 

Measures so far adopted to iinyirovc the trout 
Fislieries in Kulu Valley are us uiidei- : — - 

(i) An independent Official lias b(‘en put 
im harg(‘ of trout farms with his Ib'adquarters 
at Muhili. Sub J uspcctor of Fishmii's previously 
inchargo of Farm and district work lias b(M*n 
transferred to Jvulu and juit inoharge of district 
work only. 

(7/) 20,000 eyed Brown Trout ova were 

imymrtcd from Ka.shrair for introfhicing fresh 
blood in Kulu. The ova hatched out .satis- 
factorily, 

Tkout Farms. — (i) Mahili Farm .“—At the 
Trout Farm, MahHi, a sluice gate has been fixed 
in the supply channel to prevent excess of flood 
water to the tanks. 

(ii) Fafli Kuhl Farm : — In addition to the' 
old trout farm at Mahili a new site at Path 
Kuhl has !)een acquired for another trout farm. 
Tins site is fc<l by Wojain Nala which is not 
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suhjfct to Much heavy tloodM as lieas. Two 
j)a(;ci«. and two kacha tanks were cotii|*leted at 
this Kite? and stocked with fry. 

(iii) Natural r*>arinq potidH : — In addition to 
one Jiatnral rearing poinl staited last year near 
Katrain, another orn* has been started near 
Ka'atli and four more are under construction. 

The Hatcheries at Kuln produced J. 74, 9-0 ova. 
Out of tliese S6,()«l were picked out tlead, bad 
or unfertilized u])t.o the time of liatadiing iipto 
I ry st age, 7:}, 187 (‘yed ova Avere planted into the 
ditteient streams as under: 



Ova 

l^ry 


Iilanted 

hatched 



out. 

Katrain Bilial 

23,187 

J0,39;f 

Bahang J5ihal 

20,(K)0 

12,038 

'I'irthan 

10,(K)0 

8,905 

Sainj 

10,{K)0 

5,000 

The hatrlied out I'ry, j.e 

.. 3tk39(i 

Avc'ie dis 

tribiiled into the .streams 

in their 

resiMM-tive 


Freiis. 

5,0lH) ova, weia* si'ut tf> Kangra for planting in 
the liiiner stream. 

Tin' trout lishing in the Pa bar river remained 
cxeelhmt throughout the year. During .Iniic 
last Ills I'jxcellcnoy the Viceroy of India 
aeeompaiiied l>y his staff visited l{(dirn for trout 
lishing. The biggest ll.sh bagged from the river 
was betAveen 7 and S lbs. 

Carp. — Carp si>aAvned in I\ikki Deg at Kliori 
it» .Inly and the fry got stranded in pools around 
village Khori. At (Jhhenawan, due to scarcity of 
rain in .Inly eivrp did not spawn. There was a 
heavy rain fall on 5th August, 194:1 and water 
level in the tank No. 2 where bre^-ders are kept 
rose from 2 feet to 7 feet on the bth Angnst and 
on the 7th August it. was 10 feel. But iisli did 
not respond to the llood.s. 


'faking into consideration the limited sea 
l)oar<l and the number of fishing villages, Sind 
has a rich sea fishery, l.iuring the year 1040-41, 
26,525 maunds of fresh fish Avere transjforted 
by rail to up-country stations from Karachi 
and 62,S70 owts. of dried fish were tran.sported 
to clistjint markets like South Africa, Hongkong, 
lSinga])ore, Malaya and Colombo. 

’riie fishing grounds are located not only 
around Karachi, but as far away to the south 
east as Kutch and towards north as Somiiiiani. 
Vigorous drift net fishing is carried out in the 
sea board specially between 10 to 20 fathoms 
deep and right up to 60 miles due south of 
Karachi for important (‘conomic fish like (Jhoi, 
fturmai, door, Sol, Rawans, Choki, Kargoon, 
Pitho, lliro, Mullan, Sang, Sangro, Gissur, 
Kandcri, Kar, Liaro, etc., etc. 

Extensive fish curing operations arc carried 
on witli the duty-free coloured salt manufac- 
tured in Sind. 

The best market for Sind’,s dry flsli is Colombo, 
where In the year 1943*44, 05,000 evvts. of dry 
fish and cunal ])iawns were sold. J'resh fish 
packed in ice is also expoitt:d to upcountry 
places like Simla, Lahore, Peshaw^ar, Rawalpindi, 
Quetta. In the year 1944*45 about 30,000 mds. 
of fish were exported to these places. 


Salvage of fry. -Sahagr of fry from su<*h 
pools which are likely to dry iiv siimmcr was 
undertaken and 7,130 carp fry Averc .'.salvaged 
from pools near Khori and 2,000 from lAear 
Ficjozepur. 

Stocking. Dnriim t he yc;n' Shaiushcr Khan 
Tank at Batala was stockeil witli 1,500 carp 
fry. Khori ])ond Avas sto< ked witli 2, tin car]) 
fry salvaged from ]) 0 (>ls wlu'ri^ w:it(>r Avas drying. 
731 earp fry Avere .stocked in a. ta nk at ( hhi'iiawan 
and 300 Malisecr fry were ])nt in a tank at 
Madhopur. 

Larvicidal FUh. - 9'he fish ha ve s])a\vned 
.succo.ssfiilly at Chhenawan. J,.500 llsii were 
supplied to IMedieaJ Otfiec'r of Health, Gnjrat, 
and to the Irrigation Jtejiartment. 

Gold Fish. -These fish have bred successfully 
in tanks at Batala and Ivyidlpur. !^umber of 
these AA^ere sold to tin* public in the \vai- Services 
Exhibition lield at Lahoi(‘ in Ajiril, J944, 

Survey of Fitheries.- Fishery siirvey of 
River Indus from Kalabairh upto Dc'raghazi 
Khan by boat was uiulertaken in February, 
March. It ajrpears that li.sbing in Rivej- Indus 
at inesent is eonlined to sid*; streams, ereeks and 
Dhands and tlie fisheries of the main river 
remain unexploited. 

Mortality of Fi*h. ■ The mortality of 
llsh again oeeurred in ttie Solian and Leh streams 
in KaAvaljiindi di'itrh't due to stagnation of water 
in Leh. ]f tlie first flood in J.eh is very heavy 
or if Sohau is already lluoiled th<‘ poisonous 
tloAv from Leli is dibit t'tl and mortalitA does not 
occur. But Avhen the first llocxl in ia'li washes 
the jaifrid imntents of .stagnant ]iools into 
Sohau. fish especially .M.ahseer, dier, in large 
number. 


The important ti.sjihig villagi 

■s are ; 

Fishing 

|)opiiIatiun. 

Khiidda. (in Karaeiii) 

3, 000 

Kaliri. 

2,5o<» 

Bal>a Island. 

2. .500 

J’.hit Island. 

1 Jit 10 

Ibrahin Jlvdri. 

4,0(Kt 

Rerhi. 

2,t»00 

Besi<h'.s, there are other ies.s 

imiicrtant fishing 


villages in the deltaic areas of the Sind coast. 

Prawn Fithery.— ^'casonal fishery. Avhich 
commences from the month of A'ovember ami 
ends by end of March, is also a. Aa^ay important 
fishery of this jnovinee. On an avt rage 40.000 
mds. of cured praAvns are ex])oited every year 
to Folomlio ami other ])laees. 

Tlie important fishing areas for ])rawn fishery 
are : — ■ 

Kurangi t reek. 

Phiti A’veek. 

Kndi ert'ek. 

J’atiani er«'ek 

Da bo creek. 

Chaan creek. 

Of the above, Pliit i. Jhfiaiii and Dliabo creeks 
are the prolific jiraAvn fi.shing areas. 
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Tin* ]>i;iwns in Sim) waters Ixtlong 

to a bitr mariiu* trioup “ l^ciiaridae whic‘h are 
nonuaJly inhabitants of sea iait migrate into 
est uaries of Jo\v(‘r salinity in quest of their food 
Aviiith is luedominantly diatoniaceous in 
eharaeter. 

The prawns eojupriso of the followinir three 
kinds. The names are natiirally iti the local 
Janguage. 

1. *■ .Tliaire *' tlie liiggt'sl r>‘'-9" 

2. “ Kaliri ” tin* medium 
“ Kidi ” llie small 

A good number of sharks (Saw lisii, Hammer 
head, and other several ordinary sharks) are 
capt ured specially durijig the months of August, 
September and Ooloher and again Fel^ruarv anti 
March. One variety, the “ Basking " shark 
(Klunodon typieus) which grows as large as 
00 feet , is owasionally tished with harjKmus. Its 
liver yields a large (juantity of oil. 

Tltere are at ]>reseut two privatt* shark liver 
oil factories and they are manufacturing a 
fairly good retlucd oil, tit for therapeutic purposes 
which is being market t ed both as concentrated 
(2(»,000 i.ii.s.) and standardised t»il (1,000 i.u.s,). 

There are two distinet oyatcr-fisheriea In 
Sind, - both present in the ereeks which con- 
stitute the moutli of the Indus and its ndkwork, 
specially between Karachi and FCetifuinder. 
Tliese are (1) Edible Oyster and (2) the window- 
pane oyster winch yields pearls. An auction 
held in the year 1044-45 yi('lded only Its. 800 
under c('rtain condil ions. 

The most popular fish in the Indus is the 
Pulla or Palloh (the well-known Indian Shad). 
This fishery is under the control of the Kcveime 
Dept, who" lease out different stretches of the 
Imius. The Dumbra and other fresh water 
earps and prawns are other items in the Indus 
fi-sheries. 

The Hub river which forms the west boundary 
from Sind and B.aliiehistan, contain the well- 
known sporting fish-.Mahseer (Barbustor). 

Aphanius dispar (Cyprinodon dispar-Day) 
a well-known mosquito larvivoroua fish Is 
present in fresh water pools around Karachi 
and is used to a certain extent to combat malaria. 

'I'wo Dehydral ioii Factories started here to 
meet the requirements of Mu* Defence Forces 
.stationed in India were closed this year as such 
jiroducts were iuj longer in demand. 

In August 1044 the Sind (Jovcrnim'iit 
appointed Dr. M. llanuiswami Kaidu of the 
31adra.s Fisheries Department as Fishcrie.s Expert 

United Pi 

lisheries investigations in tlie I'nited Pro- 
vinces date back to the si.Nf ics wlien Dr. Day, as 
Inspector t Jeueial of Kislicrics made a survey of 
the inland fisheries of Imiia. His report On the 
fresh water fisheries of liuiiu (187t>) includes 
replies to his (luestionnaires to District and 
Taluq officers in the United Provinces wdiich 
contain valuabh* information, most of wdiich 
still holds good. One of the results of Day’s 
investigation was the enactment of the (Govern- 
ment of India I'isheries Act of 1807. 

The possibilities <A' developing flsherie.s in the 
U.P. however was for the first time l onsidcrcd j 
by the (Govenmjent of the U.P. in 1020 in corinec- 
tion with a reference from the Punjab Govern- ' 


with a view to making a .survey of the Fisheries 
of this province, both marine and inland, and 
to examine the possibilities of developing them. 
He has completed a part of this survey and the 
rcjmrt on this is now under preparation. In 
tlu? meantime the following schemes for the 
development of the llshiiig industry were; 
prepared by him and submitted to Government. 

1. Edilde oyster culture and establishment of 
an oy.ste.r park. 

2. Development of iwiiwui fishery ami manu- 
facture of semi-dried prawuis. 

fi. The establishment of Smoke houses for 
smoking Hi Isa and other llsli(*s. 

4. The establishment of five Government fish 
enring yards in the Sind cojist for proiliiction of 
good quality cured fish. 

5. Stabilising the fishing industry and 
improving tJie socio-economic conditions* of the 
lisher-foJk. 

(*. The esf.ahlishment of Hilsa HatcIn^ry and 
a fresh water fish)‘ry research station. 

7. The establishment of a Marine Acquariuin 
in Karachi. 

8. Deep .«ea fishing e.xperiments with modern 
type of power crafts and ta<;kle and julroduction 
cf fish <*aiTier launches for expeditious transporf/ 
of fi.sh. 

9. Establislimeuf. of rleiuonstrution plants 
for the inamifiKd ure of fish manure and fish meal 
by the utilisation of fisli waste and non- 
eeonomieal ftsli. 

10. Estab!islim»*nt of a Majine Biologieal 
and Techuologieal station at Karachi. 

11. Establishment of an up-to-dafe w’hole- 
sale tish market w' itli cold stoi age and ice j)acking 
facilit ies close* to the new fish harbour at Karaclii 
proposeil by tlie Port 'J’rust. 

12. State ccntrol of the production of shark 
liver oil ami its other jiroducts. 

Of the above scIkuiics first four have 
already be(*n sanctioued tiy the?! (iovernmeut of 
Sind and lire being put into execution. 

Other schemes for the conservancy ami 
development of fresh water fisheries of the 
province arc under j)rr pa ration. 

Steps have also lieen taken to improve road 
rommvmicalions for f'Xp(*ditious tr5ins})ort of 
fresh fish from li.shing centres to consuming 
centrna. 


ment about the regulation of fishing in the 
Jumna. The Government (haidcMl to institute 
an investigation into the j)ossibili<y of estab- 
lishing a Fisheries Industry in the IM’, A 
]u-o])osal to legislate on the lines of the Ihinjah 
Fisheries Act was also tlu'n ( onsidcreil. 

The inquiry w^us <;onductcd by Air, Edye 
whose report was pulilished in 192.‘{. Despite 
the general impression that Air. Edye dealt 
mainly with sjjorting tish and not witii fi.sh as 
food for the general public, his investigations 
were comprehensive ami his reconimendation.s 
.sound. Due to this general misunderstandiiig 
resulting from Edye’s own imperfect smnnuvry of 
bis recommendations in the report and bis 
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unrealised hope that extensive imports of sea 
llsh were fthont to eommenc^e which mipht render 
the devc^lopment of inland fisheries unnecessary, 
no serious attention was paid to his report. 
The only oonerete action taken by Government 
apptiars to be with reference to the (tonservation 
of tin* s])ortlnK fish Mahscer and Trout in hill 
streams and the Keneral recommendation to the 
Municipal and District Boards and to the Go- 
operative Department to develop local fisheries. 

In 194:1 as part of the programme for post- 
war re(!onstniction anti more immediately to 
provide au.dnst the prevailinu shortage of food 
caused by the War, the development of fisheries 
received coTisidcration. It was, however, felt 
that ( Kploitation of the flslieries to increaise the 
supply of fish to towns and tlie Army was the 
immeciale need and should take preee<leiice of 
fisherii s survey, and fislieries research. The 
Goveriiment therefore det'ided to take immediate 
steps U) piovidc a regular, abundant, cheap 
supply of reasonably good (piality fish in the 
murkei in Lucknow and in the other important 
cities. Bnergetic action was taken by the 
tJovermnent through tlie ('O-oiierative Deiiart- 
ment, War Supiily staff : — 

In improving the existing sources of supT>ly by 
encouraging market (^ontraidors to increase 
supjilics and wdiere this was not possible by 
directly lecrniting fishmrnen supplying them 
wdth boats and nets and intensively fishing rivers, 
tanks and Jhils. 

In seeking and developing new sonrees of 
supjily hitherto imexploited. 

In in!])roving transport liy the luovlsion of ice 
and refrigeration vans, and 
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In improving the marketing of fish by direct 
sale to the publii^ and tin* Army iit equitable 
rates far below* the ruling market priees. 

The scheme is now* working at Liuknow*, 
Allahahad, Benares and Naini Tal and wall be 
extended to other large consuming centres in 
21) out of 48 districts. In Marcli 1P44 tlie nctal 
for a teclmical expert was teJt and Fisheries Deve- 
loiunent Officer was appointed in the Department 
of Animal Husbandry to help immediately in the 
proper expansion of the siqijdy schenn* wdiich 
has already hem launched and ultimately to plan 

Scientific Department of Fisheries for the 
Uhiited Provinces. 

In resiMuise to the general dcunand to gr(*w* 
more food a s< ]ieme tor stocking as many suitable 
tanks as possible in the 0 districts of Benares. 
Mirzapiir, Jauiipur, Alfahabad, Banda and 
Jiiansi was sanetioned jointly l>y the Government 
of India and the L. P. Government early tliis 
year and some 200 tanks have so far been cleared 
of predacious fish and stocked wdth the fry of 
(piiek-growing carp. During this current 
linaiicial year it is proposed to (‘xtond tins 
scheme also to 20 districts or half tlie Province. 

Elvers being tlie primary sbtirce of supply of 
food fish it was realized that side by side with 
intensive eultiire and exploitation the conser- 
vation and I'ontrol of river fisheries should 
receive attention and it is proposed to aiqioint a 
staff of Fislu'ries Intelligence Officers (wardens) 
to patrol the rivers in these districts and to 
establish a research laboratory at Headquarters 
for continuous study of conditions obtaining in 
the rivers and tanks and initiate suitable 
measures of fish conservation and culture wliich 
will k(H‘p pace with intensified exploitation. 


Baroda. 


The fishery resources of the Baroda State 
to-day, while mainly relating to true fish, both 
marine and freshwater, include the crustaceans 
and molluscs ; among the latter are the conches 
and the oysters, one species of oyster being 
valued for the cheap pearls yielded. To tap 
tliese resources? a Department of Fisheries, started 
in September 1937, is being organised by Dr. S. 
T. Moses, the Director, whose services have been 
lent by the (iovernment of Madras. Ajiart from 
fishery and biological surveys conducted, the 
main achievements so far are the successful 
departmental working of tlie Window])ane 
Oyster Pearl Fishery for two seasons ami the 
subsequent revival of the lease, along with that 
of the condi lislicry, the demonstration of 
utilisation of these ‘ Piacuna ’ pearls, previously 
used only In medicine, for making jew*cllery, 
preparation of oyst.orgrit for jioultry from the 
sliells of the edible oyster, conservancy of maimre 
from (1) fish offal, (2) priiwm and other crustacean 
offal ami (3) marsh plant s (samphire and seablite), 
preparation of prawn meal dust and the manu- 
facture* and sale: of shark liver oil with vitamin 
contents of 2000 internatiomil units per gramme 
of A and 200 of D. Gradual attemi>ts to introduce 
freshw'ater fish culture as a subsidiary occupation 
for tlic ryot are being made and studies of 
larvicidal and cyclopecidal fish, both local and 
imported, have been started. Tn Baroda City 
a Fish Market w'as erected and the Aquarium 
in the Public Park was revived. Schemes just 
being started are the establishment of a ‘ Prawn 
Farm ’ in the Dadhar river and a scheme for 
* curing, pickling and smoking of fish ’ in the 


Kodinar area, the latter jiartly financed by the 
linporia! Council of Agricultural Eese'arch. 
Two other schemes sanctioneil are Biological 
studies of our mariue fauna and flora and experi- 
ments in tlieir industrial uses and exi.)eriTnents 
in emulsifh-ation. deodorisatioii. etc. of 8hark 
liver Oil and bye products. At tlie famous 
fishing grounds off Kociinar. wliicli supply 
almost all ^lomfrets for Bombay, are ex- 
ploited mainly by outside fishernuii who 
merely camp in the State during the season, a 
colonisation scheme has just been begun under 
wbieh the fishermen are imlneed to .settle per- 
manently at Jvotdah by grant of coiice.ssions 
(residential Imts, curing yards, salt and even 
lands for cultivation) asliore an<i (use of motor 
launch and loan of nets, etc.) afloat. The first 
batch of fisherman arrived from Bevt in March 
1944. 

AVar, however, has held uj) some schemes, e.g., 
the Velan Backw'ater Fishfarm for mullets, 
salmon and edilile oysters and the Muldwaraka 
Fish Hatchery for Hilsa. A Five-year plah of 
fishery development in Port Okha. luograinmed 
as follows has also been deferred until after tlie 
war : — 

1st year : — erection of a Biological Station ; 

2nd year : erection of an At]iiarium ; 

3rd year : erection of a fish liver oil factory 
and cold storage station and starting of power 
fishing ; 

4th year : erection of a fishmeal factory ; 

f)th year : erection of a cannery. These have 
now been included in the Post AMir ReconstTue- 
tion Prograiuine of the State. 
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Hyderabad (Deccan). 


I'lu' il\ (li’iabail I'ishoiios Department was 
established in 1941. lnvesti>:ations and preli- 
minary survey of many reservoirs and tanks have 
been carried out, and aboiit 100 varieties of 
flsliea liave ])eeii eolleeted. I’erennial rivers 
are Godavari, Kistna and Manjera, but 
most of tiieir tributarii's dry up during 
summer. There are many big reservoirs 
and more than 3.^), 000 big tanks, besides 
thousands of small annual ones. ‘ Murrel ’ is 
the most common and popular flsh, Avliich is 
obtained in large numbers during the hot .season, 
and there is always a scarcity during other 
|)eriods of the year. Breeding and culture of 
fishes is being taketi in hand, and fish-farms near 
the City and in the Nizainahad district will he 
established soon, where, l)e.sides indigenous fishes, 
Gourami and Etroplus will he kept for breeding. 
Stoekiiig of the reservoirs and tanks will jUso 
he done on an extensive scale, and some breeding 
grounds of Catla and other fishes have been 
lot*atcd. Tlie public are taking interest in fish- 
culture, and several high-class people liavc 
started their own concern. Mahseer and other 
cat-fishes are amongst the sporting fishes. 

A plan has been submitted which aims at the 
development of fisheries in districts so tliat a 


good item of diet may be available to the culti- 
vators and villagers. Nizamabad and Medak 
districts have been taken up to start with, and 
this work will gradually be extended to oth«‘.r 
districts. A five-year plan has also been formu- 
lated under the Post-War Planning scheme for 
the development of Telingana districts so that 
fishes may be. available all the year round In 
largo quantities. It is expected that if these 
parts be fully developed, Hyderabad may become 
self-snfticient to a great I'xtent so far as fish is 
concerned. 

Four Fishermen’s Co-operative Societies have, 
already been started, w^hifst others are being 
formed in the City and districts. Fishermen 
will be taught the latest methods • for catch- 
ing fishes in deep water, and other facilities 
to improve their condition will also be 
afforded. 

Orifzias, (Utmbuftia, lirncfu/danio and Ffiontus 
have been introduced into the A.K.P. static 
tanks for controlling the breeding of mos- 
quitoes and have proved very successful. 
For the control of Guinea worm disease Barhun 
tif'Xo and Barhvs ssophore have proved <iuite 
suceessfnl. 


Travancore. 


The Department of Fisheries of the State 
is affiliated to the University r»f Travancore and 
is now umler the control of the Profcs.sor of 
Marine Biology and Fisheries who co-ordinates 
research and administration. 

The coast line of Travancore is 172 miles long 
and is margined by a shallow water area, within 
the 100 fathom line, of nearly 3900 square miles. 
Out of tlii.s vast-(‘Xi)ense of fishaltlc watcr.s, only 
a distance of 5-7 miles is exploittKl at present 
and the A'ahie of the industry to the State at 
present is estimated at Bs. 1.20,00,0()o per year. 
Tile surf swept coast is singularly deficient 
in harbours and during the monsoon mouths 
the fury of the bieake/s is a source of 
great hindrance to fisliing. From Cape Comorin 
to Trivandrum the unsinkable catamarans com- 
posed of logs tied side liy side is the only possible 
easy going fishing craft. From Quilon to the 
northern most boundary of the StaG' small 
country made canoes are u.«ed and from October 
to June, when weather conditions are favourable 
seine nets are extensively employed. 

The esteemed table fisli of the coast consists 
of pomfrets, .seer fish, several species of horse- 
mackerel, tunny, Jew fish, whiling, mackerel and 
thread fins. In economic importance, however, 
shoal fish and fisli of inferior quality sucli as 
butter-fish, sardirie.s, white bait and ribbon flsh 
take precedence. Butter-fish, sardines and 
prawns are abundant in the northern half of the 
coast, white cat-llsh, wiiite bait and ribbon-fish 
are predominant in the southern half. This 
conspicuous difference in the distribution of 
shoal fish has been found to be mainly due to 
'the differences in the nature of the sea bottom. 
During favourable seasons, butter fish, white 
bait, ribbon-fish and cat-fish are so greatly in 
excess of the local food requirements that large 
quantities are salted and dried both for inland 
consumption and for export. Travancore 


exports annually about Rs. 23,00,000 worth of 
salted flsh, the greater part of wJiich is. sold 
in the adjoining tamil districts and Ceylon. 

As the important shoal fish are seasonal in 
their appearance certain mouths are more 
I favourable for fishing than others. During 
these favourable seasons large catches are landed 
daily along the coast and the only method of 
conservation of the large unsaleable surplus is 
salting and drying. But realizing that salted 
fish is devoid of some of the essential properties 
of fresh fish, the Government opened a refrigera- 
ting plant in the metropolis for the preservations 
and storage of fresh fisli. 

The De]»artTuent also succeeded in devi-^ing a 
cheap and efficient method of pac^king frozen 
fish for transport over distances within 72 hour.s 
i»y rail. Although, by this means, it was founil 
possible to send frozen fish to all important 
inland towns in South India, the method did not 
prove a commercial proposition owing to its 
iiigh cost ami the competition of iced fish from 
' Malabar ; conserjuently it had to be abandoned 
for the duration of the w^ar. 

Fith Curing. — 'ITu^ prevalent methods of fish 
curing being imjiefcct and vciiy often iinhygienle. 
the .salte<l and dried fish produccMl in India are 
usually inferior in quality, which aceoimts for 
the low’ prices tht*y fetch and the limited demand 
for them. In o!«ler to stimulate demand by 
improving the quality, the Department of 
Fisheries has ])repare(l a s(dieme of hygienitr 
metliods of curing and ex]KTiiuents on dehydra- 
tion of fish are in progress. 

Shark Liver Oil : — The Department started 
the. manufacture of Shark liver oil in 1939, and 
the oil is otfered In the market im<lcr the trade 
miHie ‘ Sharllverol The oil is roughly stan- 
dardized to ensure V'itamin ‘ A ’ iiotehcy of 
«, 000-8, 000 international units and Is sold in the 
pure form after eliminating traces of free acids 
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ano Btoriiie. Since maintenance of a high 
•standard of quality is the guiding principle of 
t lie Department, only oil extracted by special 
metlods is used in the manufacture of Shark 
liver oil in order to maintain a high standard of 
ipialiiy anti no attempt is made to blend it 
with ( heap vegetable oils. During the last 
twelvf) months, about 14,500 lbs. of oil was 
piodmed, trie greater part of which was exi)orted 
lo Br.tish India and Ceylon. Tboiigli some 
degree of success has been achieved in the 
ni:iiiulu‘.tur(' of Shark liver oil, the need for 
further imiMovenurnt lias not iioen overlooked. 
Keseai’^hes on oil technology and determination 
of the specille properties of the oil obtained 
from virioiu! sperries of sharks are in progres.s in 
eollalxcntloi witli tier Department of Industrial 
( hemiitry, with a view to improved methods of 
nianuficture and suitable standardization. 

The {(01X111(1 for otlier marine oils has also been 
stcadii: inenrasing. Sardine, oil as was very 
scarce luring th(‘ past year Init it was more or 
iess siDpIcuKiiited l>y turtle oil and the oil 
extrac.l d from Jialistis, popularly known as 
leather iackets. 

Othei rnaiine products also came Into pro- 
miuenet. 'I'lie war situathrii stimulated investi- 
gation )f the commercial possUtilities of some 
of th(’ orumon sea weeds found along the. (toast 
of I'ra\%.mtoi’e. The extraction of iodine from 
Sargosstin and of Agar Agar from Gracillaria 
was atttjupted by the Ditpariment of Industrial 
t. Chemistry which indortakc* a survey of tint 
distribujon of sea weeds, as a result of which 
the mumfacture of Agar Agar lias been started 
on a copnKvrcial scale. 

Lake Fisheries -I’lie lake lisheries cousti- 
t!it(! an important section of the industry. A 
chain o : inti^rctoniiecti.td lakes extends from the 
I 'Orders )t .Cochin to Trivandrum. The larg('st of 
them is ibout fiO miles long and ten miles across, 
at its bi)ad(tst part. Their greatest advantage is 
their yiraimity to the sea and their temporary 
or penianeut communieavtion with the sea, 
whicli iring them under tidal influence. Certain 
varietif of llsli and prawns migrate into these 
lakes leiiodically eitlier in scardi of some 
special tjqie of food or suitable spawning grounds. 
'I’he mojt important of tbese migratory forms is 
prawn, be annual cateli of whicli is estimated at 
Ks. 25,(0,000, out of which about Its. 15,00,000 
w orth o' (bi(.Hi prawn i)ul{» was being exported 
to Burria and tiiiigujion;. Jtut after tbe fall 
of Bunia, the prawn industry was confronted 
with ai unprecedented siiini]) whicli threatened 
the ecolomb’ welfare of a largn^ section of tlie 
lishiiig population who depended mainly on 
praw n fishing ; but tlie crisis was averted to 
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some, extent by discovery of new markets in 
British India and Ceylon througli Dcpartnumtal 
propaganda. Experiments %voro also condmited 
for improving methods of ]ireservation and for 
the preparation of new products out of prawn. 
As a result of these emhxivours. a ncw juoduct 
called powdered prawn, suitaiiU*. for making 
prawn (Uitlets, (Iiutnies, pastes and curries lias 
l»eeji produced and will soon l>o placed on tii('. 
niarkf^t. A bctti;r metliod of pixtservation wliicli 
will prolong tlic keeping f|nalirics from tw’o 
inontiis, which is the normal ])erioil now, to 
eight months is also ]>eing demonstrated to tlie 
public. 

Shell ’ Fish Industry : — Tiie siicll fish 
industry of tlie lakes is now^ (onfiried mainly 
to tlie colhiction of lime shells from certain 
regions of two of the major lakes. Tlu'sc 
supply all the lime reiiuired for building 
purpio-scs in the State and recently a scheme has 
been drawn up for (ixjiloiling tiiese extensive 
resources for the mam^^a(•tur(^ of cement. 

Large bi’ids of edible oy.stcrs are also found in 
three of tlie lak((H. At present these are not 
V(iry popular as an article! of food but 
investigations are under progress for culturing 
them on the same principles as those followed in 
Europe and for finding ont mark('t.s for liver 
oysters outside the State;. 

While in the rest of India inland fisheries are 
very iinfaxmirable situated as many of riie rivers 
and tanks dry up in suTnin(n’,in Travancore fresh 
water lisheries are a source of ixTeiiniul fi.sli 
supply. There are aiiout 120 s arieties of fresh 
water lisli some of wliicli grow to very 
large size. 

Jlef^parch AcMvities. — A combined Atjuarium 
and Marine Biological Laboratory w\as recently 
completed under tlic auspices of the University 
of Travancore. The Aquarium wdiich is one of 
the largest in Asia is open to tbe public and tbe 
Laboratory, in addition to training students for 
post-graduate researoli degrees will also function 
as a bureau of fislierics. 

Tlie Marine Biologh^al station of the Depart- 
irieiit has so far completed seven pieces of research 
rt'lating to marine and backwater fisherie.'. the 
most noteworthy of which are tlie “ Foo l bat its 
of the Shoal fishes of the coa^t." “ A survey of 
the |>rawn fisheries ” and The eau.ses of spoilage 
in (tried prawns.” The department also read 
tliree papers at tlie last .session of llii' Seieiu'.e 
Congress and contributed a few sborL notes to 
th(; ('urrrnt. Srieurp. At ]>resent there :irc the 
Research Students w'orking in tbe Marine Bio- 
logical Lalioratoi y. 


MYSORE STATE. 


A.s VecoiTimendi'd by the Game Law's 
CoMimltee. the Government of Mysore estab- 
lished a I’isheries Department in lfi40 as a 
soientilc section of the Agricultural Depiirtnient. 
As a jreliniinary nica.mre ttmards the develop- 
ment ^ flsheri(^s. the Fisheries Officer conducted 
a survjy of the fishery resources of the State and 
a rei»vsentativo collection of fishes, from all 
over tlie State w'as made. 

Fisli Farms have been establislied near two 
big iTtilicIal lakes -Markonahalli and Mar- 
kandiya reservoirs, where specially dijsigned dsh 


ponds ami field lal)oratoiic.< h;ive been cons- 
trneted. Some of the well known sj'i'cics of 
non-lndigenons food fishes such a.s Catla 
Gouraini and Etroplus are being reared in the 
ponds, with the object of ac(iimjitising them to 
local eonditions, and it is ])roposed to Import 
other fishes like Kolm and Mrigala from Northern 
India. Investigations on the general and 
breeding habits and habitats of inqiortant food 
fishes have been undertaken and a biological 
survey of the Markonahalli reservoir is being 
conducted. 
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The nmiu object of the I'isheries Department State. To beniii with, it is proposed to start the 
Is to effect proper conservation of the fisheries development work in selected areas in the Kpiar 
on scientific lines with a view to increasing the District and gradually extend it to other parts of 
production of food fishes aTul to alleviate the the State, 
economic condition of the fishermen in the 

COCBIN STATE. 


The maritime State of Cochin, South India, 
has three types of fisheries, namely, marine, 
estuarine and fresh-water. Its 3.'i mile coastline 
includes 10,700 acres of backwater abounding in 
different varh'ties of flsii, brought in througli the 
natural openings in Cocliin and Cranganore. 
Thanks to the heavy monsoon luonths bearing 
down rich feed from the mountain and forest 
tracts of the interior, tlie State has her best 
sea-fishing during the rainy half of the year. 

Marine and Estuarine Fishing : — The 
State has over 80l) sea going- l)oats whieh bring 
in on an average 21 lakhs maunds of fish every 
year, consisting of Sardine and Mat'kerel (through 
gillnets), miscellaneous varieties like butter fish, 
ribbon fish, sole fish, silver bellies and horse 
mackerel (caught by l)oat seine) and slmrks, 
rays, seer and other bigger varieties (by hauling). 

The bulk of the monsoon catch is ne(*ded to 
meet the demand within the State itself, while 
a fraction is salt-cured and exported to the 
markets of Travancorc and IJritish India. The 
annual export trade in cured fish amounts to 
about Us, 5 lakhs per year. Due to war 
conditions, the demand for fish within the State 
has so mounted up of lat(; that no surplus is 
now left for its expeut in ice. 

Prawn Flshiiig The sea, the extensive 

lagoons and the paddy lauds on the cost produce 
various types of prawns during different parts 
of the year. All tlie vari('ties .are nourisliing 
and tasty. Before the war Burma in general 
and llangoon in particular used to provide tlie 
best market for hard-dried prawn pulp from the 
State, the animal extxirt amounting to Its. If) 
lakhs, but with the fall of Burma new' markets 
have been explored in India and Ceylon with 
partial success. The Department, of Fish<‘ri»'s 
has now resoure(;s for [)reserving prawns in 
air-tight tins whicli keep the product well 
preserved for jieriods ranging from 8 months 
to one year. In the post-war era it is quite 
likely that tlic State's rif-h ero]) of i)rawns may 
form r.aw materials for a cauniiig industry within 
the State. 

Preservation. — Salt curing is tin; most 
widespread and perliaps the only preservation 
process whieh is dependent on the sun. Artificial 
drying or deliydration is generally resorted to 
during the munsoon. Smoking of fish is also 
encouraged as tlierc is a demand for thi.s from 
the Army. The Department has devised a 


plan for using smoke and heat from a conmon 
oven for smoking and dehydrating seimralc lots 
of fish in different chambers. 

Fi»h Oil Industry. — Shark liver oil and 
Itay liver oil are now being produciid lly the 
Department. The hammer-heads andr saw 
fishes are famous for tin* healing qualities their 
oil, p.artieularly in oplithalmic and puhionary 
troubles. Shark liver oil whieh has ^ very 
high i»ercentnge of Vitiimin A has an excejdingly 
good market in the State. The Cruder ft>rni of 
this oil is nsed for caulking lioats and phishing 
leather. The stearin is made into inac^tieidal 
.soajis and lotions. 

Shell Fi*h Industry. — This industry is 
confined to the collootioii of little heaps if shells 
washed ashore. Shells arc calcined in tilns to 
produce lime as a cottage industry; Near 
Wellington Island in the State, oyslprs are 
availalde, their meat being used as a^sj-lcific in 
wasting diseases and also as a delleacir. The 
Fishery Department is now (jxploriig the 
j)ossibilities of making face powder out c| oyster 
sheUs. 

Fish Farming — Estuarine fish farfiing is 
another coiitribiition made by the Doiartment 
in th<* dcv«‘l<>pnua»t of the fishing induiif.ry. A 
splendid ground lor tin? culture' of mu4lis and 
milk fish has been diseovt'red by tram^trming 
the unused land for paddy or coconut; into a 
sort of nursery. Separate areas for llslts such 
as the Bckhti. the Indian salmon and ,hw b’ish 
which appeal to the sportittg angler and the eater 
alike, arc also marked and planned for syTematie 
operations. 

Deep Sea Fishing. — The State is 4'orking 
up a scheme for the opmation of ttu' b((|it-sein(' 
of Malabar with tin* basal ]>iatforms of net for 
maekerel : and of drift nets and liook md line 
for bigger fishes like. s(*er, ehornimus, r*ys and 
sharks. 

The Socio-Fconomic Activities of the Df'part- 
ment are. dire<dt'd towards the liquidiiion of 
illiteracy amongst fisliernian. by r^ta^llsliing 
five fishery schools manru'd by tt‘.aeher.s f-orn the 
fisher coniiiuinity trained in fislnjries tedmbpic. 
Canals and roads for facilitating traihsport of 
tDli are also being opened by tin; Depa’tnnait. 
Co-operative .Societies lia\ealso l)een est}J)li.sliO(l 
and are being under the auspices pf the 
i Dei)artmcMit. 


COPYHIGHT. 

Copyright In every original literary, dramatic, produce, reproduce, perform or publisbi any 
musical and artistic work means tlie sole right translation of the w'ork ; in the case of a djiimatie 
to produce or reproduce the work or any sub- work, to convert it into a novel or othe? non- 
stantial part thereof in any material form' what- dramatic* work and in the case of a novel oi other 
soever ; to perform or in cast^ of a lecture to iion-dramatic work or of an artistic work, to 
deliver the work or any siihstantial part thereof convert it into a dramatic w^ork by way of jier- 
in public ; if the work is inpublished, to publish forrnance in public or otherwise, and in thi case 
the work or any substantial part thereof, of a literary dramatic or rniLsical work, to make 
Among.st the things it includes the sole right to any record, perforated roll, cinematograph film or 
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otluT c(>iilrivanco by means of which the work 
may l)(. mechanically performed or delivered 
Copjcight also includes the right to authorise 
any uch acts as aforesaid. 

Puilioation in relation to any work means 
the iisuc of copies of the work to the public 
but dM 2 s not include the performance in puidh*, 
of a (famatic or musical work, the delivery in 
public of a lecture, the exhibition in public of 
an artit ic work or the construction of an arclii- 
tectur4 work of art. 

Copyright Act. 

Copyight in India is governed by the Tiidian 
Copyriht Act III of 1914 which made the 
Imperil Copyright Act of 1911 applicable to 
India ith such modill(;ations as appeared to 
he desiable lor adapting its jnovisions to tlie 
eircumf;anees of India. Tln‘- portions of the 
Imperit Act made applicai)]e to India form 
the Firt Schedule to the Indian Copyright Act 
III of 1114. 

(k)j)ylglit subsists tliroughout tlie parts of 
II is Massty’a dominions to whicli the imperial 
Act exiinds. Kegistration is no longer neces- 
sary bii the publisher of every book has to 
supply copy thereof as i)rovidc<l in the Copy- 
right At and in the Tress and llegistrution of 
Books xt AXV of 18(>7. The author of u 
work isilic first owner of the- copy rigid- therein 
and nia assign the right either wholly or parti- 
ally (<;ofrighfc being a bundle of different rights) 
and cit hr generally or subject to limitations, or 
may grat any interest in the right by license 
to anoter p<!rson but no such assignment or 
grant bvalid unless it is in writiiig signed by ! 
the owir of the right in respect of which the 
assigriirnt or grant is made or by his duly 
authorisd agent. 

Duration of Copyright. 

Gcneilly the term for whicli copyrigld. 
snb-slstiris the life of the author and a period 
of 50 yt,rs aft er his death but at. any time after 
the exiration of 25 years or in tlie ease of a 
work ii which copyright snlm^tcd at the time 
of tlic issing of tin; Imperial Act of 1911, :>0 
years frm the dcatli of the author of a puhlished 
w'ork, (pyright in the work is not deemed to 
be infnged l>y tbe reproduction of tlie work 
for salt if flic ijcrson rcjirodncing the work 
proves bat he has given tin' notice in writing 
prescrikl by the- (loveinor-demTal in ('ounci! 
of his itentioM to r«‘]iroduce tlie work and that 
he has laid in tlie j»reseril>ed manner to or for 
the iicefit of the ovvin*r of the copyright, 
royaltii in respect of all copies of the work 
sold btlim calculated at the rat(‘ of lOpcreciit, 
on theoriec at which lie publisiies the work. 

If, a any time after the death of the author 
of a lisrary, dramatic or musical work, which 
has bm published or perfornnd in public, a 
eomplint is made to the .hidieial Committee 
of th Trivy Council tluit the owner of tlie 
copyrdit ill the wairk has refused to re-publish 
or allw the re-puhiicatioii of the work or has 
refnsd to allow the performance in public of 
the w»rk and that by reason of such refusal the 
\?orks w'ithheld from tlie pufilic. the owner of 
the cpyright may be ordered to grant a licein-e 
to reroduce the work or perform the w’ork in 
puhli as the case may be on such terms and 
suhiet to sueh conditions as the .hidieial Oin- 
mittd may think lit. 


Duration of Sole Ownership of Copyright. 

Ill the case of w'orks llrst published in British 
India copyright is subject to this limitation that 
the sole right to prodiiee, reproduce, perform 
or inililish a translation of the work sulisists 
only for a period of 10 years from the date- of 
tin? first publication of tlie work lint if within 
tlic said period the autlior or any person to 
wliom he has granted permission so to do pub- 
lishes a translation of any such work in any 
language, copyright in sueh work as regards tlie 
sole right to produee, reproduce, perform or 
publish such translat ion in that language is not 
subject to the limitation above prescribed. 

Copyright of Photograph*. 

The t(‘rin for which eojiyright subsists in 
photographs is 50 years from the making of 
the original negative from which the jihotograph 
was directly or iiulircetly derived and the 
person wiio was owner of such negative at the 
time wh(*n sueii iiegative was made is deemed 
to be the author of th(' W'ork. 

Musical Instruments. 

The provisions of the act as to meehariioal 
m.stTumeiit.s for iirodiieirig musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. “ The 
majority of Indian iin-lodies,” it was explained 
in Couiieil, have not been ]iubli.shed, i.c., written 
in .stalf notation, cxi'cpt througli the medium 
of the phonograiih. It is inipossiiile in many 
e.a.ses to identify the original comiioser or author, 
and the melodies are subject to griait variety 
of notation and tune. To meet these conditions 
s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the English Musical 
Copyright Act of 1902 by defining musical work 
.as meaning any combination of melody and 
harmony, or either of them, whicli has been 
reduced to WTitiiig. 

1’he Copyright Act does not apply to designs 
capable of being registered under the Patents 
and Designs Act If of 1 911 except designs which 
tjioiigli (;apab]e of being so registered are. not 
u.sed or iiiteiuieil to lie u-simI as models or 
patterns to be multiplied liy any industrial 
process. 

Infringement of Copyright. 

Copyright in a work is considered to be 
infringed by any person who without the consent 
of tin* owner of the <-opyright does anything, 
the sole right to do which is conferred by the 
Copyright Act on the owner of the copyright. 
Where ctipyright in any work has been infringed, 
the owner* is entitliui* to all remedies by way 
of injunction, damages and accounts. Every 
suit or other civil proceeding regarding infringe- 
ment of eopyriglit must be instituted and tried in 
the High Court or the Court of the District 
Judge. An action in respect of infringement of 
eopyriglit cannot be commenced after the ex- 
piration of 3 years next after the infringement. 
No t^oiirt inferior to that of a Presidency Magis- 
trate or a Magistrate of tlie First Class can try 
any otfenee against tlie Copyright Act. It is 
not an infringement of copyright to publish a 
report in a new’.s]iai)er of an address of a political 
nature delivered at a public meeting. 

Whore .a married w*oman and her husband arc 
Joint authors of a work the interest of such 
rnarrie^l woman therein shall be her separate 
projierty. 
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Even in the earliest# days of the British 
occupation the destruction of the forests in 
many Parts of India indicated the necessity for 
a strong forest policy, but, whether or not our 
early administrators realised the importance 
of the forests to the economic and physical wel- 
fare of the whole country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done to check uncontrolled 
destruction wi^ its inevitable results in erosion 
and sterilisation of the fertility of the land. 
The years between 1850 and 1867 witnessed the 
first beginnings of forest conservancy in Southern 
India. During the preceding twenty years far- 
sighted Individuals had repeatedly urged, both 
in Madras and Bombay, that scientific advice 
in the management of the forests had become 
an urgent necessity. In 1847 the Bombay 
^vemment appointed Dr. Gibson as Conserva- 
tor of Forests for the Presidency. Madras did 
not follow this example until nine years later, 
when Dr. Cleghom was appointed Conservator 
of Forests in 1856. It was a Memorandum of 
the Government of India issued in 1855, arising 
os it chanced out of the annexation of the Pro- 
vince of Pegu in Burma which first laid down 
tlie outline of a permanent policy for forest 
conservancy in India. Progress was delayed 
for a time by the disturbed state of the country, 
but from 1860 onwards forest organisation was 
rapidly extended, though the earlier years of 
forest administration were full of difficulties. 
Exploration, demarcation and settlement, follow- 
ed by efforts to introduce protection and some 
form of organised management, were long and 
laborious tasks, which are even yet not com- 
pleted. Nevertheless, large tracts of forest 
were saved from ruin and were gradually brought 
under increasingly efficient management. It 
was In 1862 that the Governor-General in Council 
submitted to the Secretary of State detailed 
proposals for the administration of forests as a 
public estate for the welfare of the country as a 
whole. “The idea that forest is a thing valua- 
ble in itself, and, in truth, just as essential to 
the community as fields of wheat, sugar, or 
cotton, took a long time to spring up, and, in 
fact, is not even now generally realised in that 
complete manner that is essential before forest 
management can be said to stand on a proper 
basis.*' With the appointment of Brandis 
(later Sir Dietrich Brandis) as the first Inspector- 
General of Forests in 1863 commenced the scien- 
tific management of India's forest estate. 
Wliatever may have been the opinions held 
in the past in some quarters regarijing restric- 
tions imposed by forest policy, there can now 
no longer be any doubt regardii^ the very 
substantial benefits which have accrued to the 
country through the formation of an extensive 
forest estate and tliat in her forests India now 
possesses a property of great value, the future 
importance of which It is hardly possible to 
over-estimate. 

Types dl Forest* — More than one tenth of 
the total area of British India is under the 
control of the Forest Department. These areas 
are classified as reserved, protected or un- 
classed State forests. In the reserved forests 
rights of user in favour of individuals and the 
public are carefully recorded and limited at 


settlement while the boundaries are define^ and 
demarcated ; In the protected forests the Bcord 
of rights is not so complete, the accrml of 
rights after settlement not being prohpited, 
and the boundaries are not always demajpted; 
while in the unclassed forests no sy static 
management is attempted, and as a rue the 
control amounts to nothing more thm the 
collection of revenue until the areas art} taken 
up for cultivation or are cohverted into rserved 
or protected forests. The total forest ™ of 
British India under the control of thefForest 
Department on 31st March, 1941, was ©8,258 
square miles or 11*4 of the total area. Tjls was 
classed as follows : Reserved 72,930 ; Pitected 
6,772 ; Unclassed State 18,660. [ 

Tiiroughout this vast forest ai:ea, slttered 
over the length and breadth of India, ftm the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin, am from 
the arid Juniper tracts of Bahichistadto the 
Eastern limits of the Assam hills, the! is an 
infinite variety in the types of forest vedtation, 
depending on climate, topography, nl and 
other local factors. Vegetationally, th«reater 
part of India, including the Indo-lingetic 
plain, must be considered as in the trows, but 
wherever there are mountains, such aspe Nil- 
girisin the south and the Himalayas andkssam- 
Burma hills in the north, subtropical, tmperate 
and, in the north, alpine zones mustpe dis- 
tinguished, each supporting its own forel types. 
Next to the major altitudinal effects, rainfall 
is the most important factor in the domina- 
tion of the nature of the forests, and within 
each of the main zones, tropical, suuopica}, 
temperate and alpine, there can be distiiuished 
wet, moist and dry forest types. In adltion, 
various edaphic and serai types occur, dJendent 
on local conditions, such as littoral peach), 
tidal, fresh-water swamp, and riverain fjests. 

The following is a brief descriptioriof the 
main forest types ; — 1 

I.— TROPICAL FORESTS* I 

1. Tropical Wet Evarg^eon Forosttl-These 

are dense forests, with a large nuiper of 
tree species all mixed together, but niording 
to their heights forming several candies or 
layers. The upper canopy trees, amonl which 
Dipterocarps are usually characterisft, are 
often 150 to 200 feet high, and they vet often 
have clear stems of 100 feet before tje first 
branch is reached. These forests are find In 
the areas with the heaviest rainfall. In the 
southern or Peninsular region, they occil along 
the Western Ghats from a little south of limbay 
to Tinnevelly, i.e., in the western parts ojBom- 
bay, Madras, Coorg, Mysore, Cochil and 
Travancore. In the northern or Indo-Gkg^tic 
r^ion, the type is to be found in the retter 
parts of Bengal (the submontane and ^Itta- 
gong areas), extending into the damperparts 
of the coastal strip of Orissa, and internmgled 
with the next two types over almost the vhole 
of Assam. The tyj)e also occurs extcifvely 
in North Burma and the Andamans. 

2. Tropical Seini>Evarfr«eii Foratts. — hese 
form an intermediate type between the wet 
and the moist types. They are ver; ex- 
tensive in Bnnna, and are fairly widely q»tri- 
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bated In the Northern region of India, occurring 
all over Upper Assam and in North and South 
Bengal (Buxa, Jalpaiguri, Kurseong, Ealimpong, 
Chittagong), and in Orissa (Puri, Angul and 
some of the adjoining States). In the South, 
however, the type Is not extensive, owing to the 
steep rainfall gradient in .the Western Ghats, 
and it is limited to narrow strips just north of 
Bombay, near Goa, Sou4yb Cochin and part of 
Coorg. Forming a dense forest of several 
canopies, there are again numerous evergreen 
species, but mixed with them are many decidu- 
ouji species, such as the TerminaliaSf and the 
general height is somewhat less than in the 
wet evergreen forests. 

3. Tropical Moist Deciduous Forests. — In 

these forests the trees are lealless for part of 
the year, and although the canopy is complete, 
the forests are not so dense, nor are the trees 
BO tall as In the preceding types. The height of 
the dominant trees varies from 100 to 160 feet. 
In the southern region, Teak is the chief tree, 
mixed with Terminalias and many other species. 
The type is widely distributed all over the centre 
and south of India, in the Central Provinces, 
Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Coorg, Cochin and 
Travancore. In the North, Sal (Shorea robusta) 
is the dominant species, and the type extends 
extensively through Bengal and Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the United Provinces up to the 
eastern border of the Punjab. 

4 . Tropica] Dry Deciduous Forests. — This 
type is found throughout the Peninsula, 
In Bombay, Central Provinces, Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Madras, and in the Indo-Gangetic 
plain, from Orissa, through Bihar and the United 
Provinces to the Punjab, wherever the annual 
rainfall Is from about 30 to 50 Inches. In the 
South, the most Important tree is again Teak, 
but there are many associates, which often be- 
come the dominant species. In the North, the 
forest Is typically mixed, with Sal occurring 
only locally. 

5. Tropical Thom Forest. — The dry tract 
throughout the Peninsula, to the lee of the 
Western Ghats, from the extreme south to 
Indore and Bhopal, with a rainfall of only 20 
to 35 inches pfer year, is charact.erised by a low 
open forest of thorny trees, of which various 
species of Acacia are especially common. The 
corresponding area in the North has an even 
lower rainfall, 10 to 30 inches per year. It 
extends throughout the western side of Upper 
India (except for areas of actual desert), from 
the North-West Frontier Province, through 
the Punjab and Eajputana, to Sind and Balu- 
chistan, with eastern extensions into the (|rier 
parts of the United Provinces, especially on 
unfavourable soils. A codas are again charac- 
teristic, although less prominent than in the 
south and the related tree Prosopis spicigera is 
also generally distributed. 

6. Tropical Dry Evergreen Forest. — A special 
t>’pe is met on the Carhatlc coast, where 
the rainfall is 30 to 50 inches per year, but is 
largely from the retreating (north-east) mon- 
soon in October and November. Here there is a 
low forest 30 to 40 feet high, consisting of small 
thick leaved evergreen trees, such as Mimmops 
fiexandra and Mmecylon edtue. 




a—SOUTHERN SUBTROPICAL AND 
TEMPERATE FORESTS. 

These are represented only by wet types on the 
higher hills, such as the Nilgiris and Palni hills, 
where the rainfall is relatively high. The sub- 
I tropical zone, from about 3,000 feet to 5,500 feet, 
has a dense evergreen forest of medium height 
(60 feet) in which Eugenia Is a characteristic 
I genus, with Lauracem and other families also well 
represented. Above this, in the temperate zone, 
rolling grassy downs are characteristic, as round 
Ootacamund, with patches of forest, known as 
sholas, occupying the sheltered folds in the hills. 
These forests, probably the relics of former much 
more extensive forests which have been reduced 
by burning, felling and grazing, are typically a 
relatively low hut fairly dense evergreen type, 
60 to 60 feet high, with a great variety of trees, 
among which Temstmmia, Eugenia and Meli- 
osma are typical genera. 

in.— NORTHERN SUBTROPICAL FORESTS. 

1. Subtropical Wet Hill Foreets. — This 
type occurs on the lower slopes of the East- 
ern Himalayas and in the Assam-Burma hills, 
from a little under 3,000 feet to 6,000 feet. The 
forests are mostly of good height (up to 160 feet) 
and density, characterised by many species of 
evergreen Oaks and Chestnuts, with many other 
temperate trees, such as Alder and Birch, which 
are deciduous for short periods. Pines are typi- 
cally absent, or are confined to drier sandy soIIb 
or well drained ridges, while Dipteroearps some- 
times extend upwards from the tropical wet 
evergreen forests. 

2. Subtropical Moist Hill Forests. — These 
extend the whole length of the Western 
and Central Himalayas, from the North-West 
Frontier Province to Bhutan, mostly between 

3.000 and 6,000 feet, hut descending in places to 

2.000 feet, and ascending on southerly aspects to 
7,500 feet. 

The principal tree is the Chir or Chil pine 
{Pinus longifolia), Which forms almost pure for- 
ests over extensive areas. Oaks, Rhododendrons 
and other trees mix with or replace the Chir at 
the higher levels and in damper situations. 

The type extends eastwards into the Khasi, 
Naga, Manipur and Upi)€r Burma hills, but 
Instead of the Chir the dominant tree is the 
Khasi pine {Finns kha^a). This again is re- 
placed by Pinm merkusii on the hills in the South 
Shan States and parts of Lower Burma. 

3. Subtropical Dry Evergreen Forests. — These 
are open low scrub forests of evergreen 
trees and thorny shrubs, in which the chief 
species is the Olive {Olea cuspidata). They occur 
from about 1,600 feet to 5,000 feet in the Hima- 
layan foothills, the Salt Range and the Kala 
Chltta hills in Punjab, Kashmir and Hazara, 
extending westwards into Baluchistan and other 
countries. The forests have mostly been consi- 
derably impoverished by grazing, lopping and 
felling and with protection the general density 
becomes much better. 

IV.— NORTHERN TEMPERATE FORESTS. 

1* Wet Temperate Forests.— These are found 
in the Eastern Himalayas from Nepal east- 
wards, extending through Bengal into the higher 
hills of Assam and Burma, from about 6,QQa.i:^ 
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to 9,800 feet. Tliey are typically fairly dense 
evergreen forests, in which several species of 
Oaks and Chestnuts predominate, but many other 
species are also present, including typically deci- 
duous trees such as MapleyElm and Primus. 

2. Moist Tempsi^te Forests. — Along the 
whol# length of the Himalayas from the North- 
West Frontier Province, through Kashmir, 
Punjab, United Provinces, Nepal and the Dar- 
jeeling district to Sikkim and Bhutan, at alti- 
tudes from 6,000 to 11,000 feet, and with a rain- 
fall from 40 to 100 inches per year, are to be 
found extensive coniferous forests similar to the 
temperate forests of Europe and North America. 
Th4 chief trees are Spru-esy Silver Fir^ Cedar 
(Deodar), Blue- Pine (Pinus excelsa), and Tsuga. 
Cypress and Yew also occur to a less extent. 
Often these trees are mixed together, but pure 
crops of one or the other are almost more frequent, 
depending on the altitude, aspect and other con- 
ditions. Evergre^ Oaks are also often present, 
particularly on southern aspects, while in the 
damper situations are often many broad leaved 
trees, also typical of European forests, such as 
Maples, Hornbeam, Horse Chestnut, Birch, Elm, 
etc. 

3. Dry Temperate Foreete. — In the 'inner 
ranges of the Himalayas, where the South-West 
monsoon is feeble, and the rainfall is usually less 
than 40 inches a year, and that is mostly in the 
form of winter snow, is to be found extending 
from 5,000 to 10,000 feet a drier and more open 
type of temperate forest. It consists chiefly of 
the conifers Cedar (Deodar), Pinus gerardiam and 
Juniper (J. macropoda), with some Silver Fir and 
Blue Pine at higher elevations. Broad leaved 
trees, such as Maple, Ash and the Holm Oak, 
occur scattered or in pure patches, while the Olive 
spreads up from the dr>' subtropical zone. The 
type occurs in Hazara, Kashmir, Chamba, Inner 
Garhwai and Sikkim. Among the herbs and 
shrubs present are many medicinal plants, such as 
Artemisia and Ephedra, 

V.—ALPINE FOBESTS. 

The uppermost forests of the Himalayas, from 
about 9,500 to 12,000 feet, consist of a dense 
growth of small trees and large shrubs, chiefly 
Birch, llhododcndron and dwarf Juniper with 
patches of coniferous overwood of high level 
Silver Fir and Blue Pine. 

This gives place to an alpine scrub above, con- 
sisting of dwarf Rhododendrons, Junipers and 
other shrubs, interspersed with patches of grass- 
land, which form excellent grazing areas in sum- 
mer, when they are covered with a great variety 
of beautiful alpine flowers. 

VI.--SPECIAL FOREST TYPES. 

Among various special edaphic and serai forest 
types, the following may be mentioned : — 

1. Bsach Forests. — All round the coast, 
wherever a fair width of sandy beach occurs, 
there is a fringe of forest in which Casuarina, ori- 
ginally introduced from Australia, is now often 
the most characteristic species. Elsewhere, 
small evergreen and deciduous trees form a low 
but fairly dense fringe along the shore. 

2. Tidal Forests. — In the S underbans of 
the Ganges-Brahmaputra delta, and along the 
mouths of other large rivers, such as tiie Maha- 
uadii Godaveri and Indus, are to be found Man- 


grove {Rhizophera, Brouguiera, etc.) and Sundri 
(HerUiera) forests, typical of salt water swamps. 
Many of the trees have stilt roots for support, and 
** knees *’ or pneumatophores projecting upwards 
from the swamps to provide aeration for the roots. 

S. Fresh^water S>vamp Forests. — These are 
not very extensive, but are to be found above 
the salt water limit |p the deltas of the large 
rivers, and also In depressions, often old river 
beds, in parts of Assam, Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. They are subject to pro- 
longed annual flooding and have various species 
according to the locality. The delta type in 
Bengal supports the best of the Sundri forests, 
often over 100 feet high. 

4. Riverain Foresu.— Along all the larger 
rivers on the banks of new alluvium are to be 
found stretches of moisture-loving trees, such as 
Lagerstrosmia flos-regina, Terminalia myriocarpa 
and Soliz tetrasperma. On recently deposited 
gravels and sand, extensive stretches of which 
occur along many river courses both in North and 
South India, are often to be found forests in 
various stages of succession, depending on how 
new or old is the deposit, on the rainfall and other 
local factors. Perhaps the most characteristic 
are the Khair (Acacia catechu), Sissoo (Dalbergia 
sissu) and Tamarix forests found tluroughout 
Northern India from Assam to Punjab. These 
forests are usually characterised by heavy grass, 
and with protection they slowly change to a more 
miscellaneous type of forest by the gradual colo- 
nising of other species. 

Vn.<-TH£ BAMBOOS. 

No account of the forests of India would be 
complete without a reference to the Bamboos, of 
which there are very many species occurring in 
the tropical, subtropical and temperate zones. 
Tall bamboos, such as Bambusa arundinaeea and 
Dendrocalamus hamiltonii, often form a very 
dense undergrowth in the tropical semi-evergreen 
and moist deciduous forests, while Dendrocala- 
mus strictus is locally abundant and economically 
important in the drier parts of the tropical moist 
deciduous forests and in some of the tropical dry 
deciduous forests. One of the important results 
of forest research is the utilisation of bamboos for 
the makii^ of paper, but there art still extensive 
areas of forests with a dense undergrowth of 
bamboos, which are not at present economically 
exploitable and which often greatly hinder other 
forest operation. 

Forest PoEcy. — Tlie general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1894 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Department 
int« four broad classes, namely : — 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is essen- 
tial on climatic or physical grounds. Thfese are 
usually situated In hilly country where the reten- 
tion of forest growth is of vital importance on 
account of its influence on the storage of the rain- 
fall and on the prevention of erosion and sudden 
floods. 

(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for exam- 
ple, as the teak forests of Central and Southen) 
India, the sal forests of Northern, Central and 

I North-Eastern India, and the deodar and pine 

'forests of the North-VTestem Himalaya. 
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(e) Minor Foresti, containing somewhat in- 
ferior kinds of timber and managed for the pro- 
duction of wood, fodder, grazing and other pro- 
duce for local consumption ; these forests are of 
great importance in agricultural districts. 

(d) Pasture lands. — ^These are not “ forests ” 
in the generally understood sense of the term but 
grazing grounds managed by the Forest Depart- 
ment merely as a matter of convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and the 
same tract may to a certain extent bo managed 
with more than one object. 

Administration. — The forest business of the 
Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The Inspector-General of Forests is the tech- 
nical adviser to the Government of India 
in forest matters. Under the Constitution 
of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they 
had long been administered by the Pro- 
vincial Governments, and in 1924 the lie- 
forms Inquiry Committee presided over by the 
late Sir Alexander Muddiman, Home Member 
of the Government of India, recommended that 
they be transferred in other provinces un- 
less any local Government on examination of 
the position could make out a convincing case 
against the transfer In Its own province. After 
the Constitution of 1935 Burma was separated 
from India and Forests were included in the 
schedule of Provincial subjects throughout 
India, 

Terdtorial Charges. — The various pro- 
vinces are divided into one or more Forest 
Circles, each In cliarge of a Conservator of Forests; 
usually provinces containing three or more 
circles also have a Chief Conservator who is the 
head of the Department for his province. Circles 
are divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service. Each Division contains 
a number of Banges in charge of junior members 
of the Provincial Service or of Forest Bangers 
or Deputy Bangers ; heavy Divisions are also 
sometimes divided into Sub-divisions. The 
Banges are further sub-divided into a number of 
rounds and beats. These are protective as well 
as administrative sub-divisions held by Foresters 
and Forest Guards. 

Noii*>Territorial Charges. — Apart from terri- 
torial charges there are various important 
posts of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Besearch and Education, Silviculture, 
Utilisation and the preparation of Forest Work- 
ing Plans. 

The Forest Service. — The Forest Service 
comprises four branches : — 

(1) The Indian Forest Service. — This still 
contains 152 ofiBicers. Of these, 148 were re- 
cruited direct to the service, Becruitment to 
this service ceased In 1932. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering Service.-— 
This service was created in 1919 but since 1922 
no further reci-uitment has been made. Some 
of the Forest I^ngineers have been transferred 
to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned or 
have retired. The present number of officers 


In the Indian Forest Engineering Service is 
only 2, one in the Punjab and the other in 
Bombay. 

(8) The Provincial Forest Service. — Till 
1928, jofflcers for the lower gazetted Forest 
Service were recruited for direct appointment 
as Extra Assistant C’onservators of Forests, 
and were known as Provincial Forest Service 
Officers. They were trained at the Imperial 
Forest College, Dehra Dun. After the training 
of Indian officers for appointment to the Indian 
Forest Service was started at Dehra Dun, In 
1926, the tfaining of the Provincial Forest 
Service officers was stopped in 1928. 

With the advent of Provincial autonomy in 
1935 and the consequent cessation of all further 
recruitment to the Indian Forest Service, Pro- 
vincial Governments are now building up new 
Provincial Forest Services of their own to take 
the place of the Indian Forest Services. As a 
result the old Provincial Forest Services will 
disappear in due course. 

(4) The Subordinate Forest Service. — These 
consist of Forest Bangers, Deputy Hangers, 
Foresters and Forest Guards. 

With the closing down of the Coimbatore 
College in 1939, the training of Forest Bangers is 
now concentrated at tlie Indian Forest Bangers 
College at Dehra Dun for the whole of India, 
except Bombay, the latter province making its 
own arrangements. 

The training of subordinates below the rank 
of Bangers is carried out in various local forest 
schools and training classes. 

Forest Education. — Forest education in 
India first started with the founding in 1878 
of a Forest School at Dehra Dun, for the train- 
ing of forest rangers. The school owed its 
origin to a memorandum sulmiitted in Septem- 
ber, 1877, by Sir Dietrich Brandis, the first 
Inspector-General of Forests to the Government 
of India, in which he urged the desirability 
of creating a national Forest School in India, 
with the object of preparing students for the 
executive charge of a range, and of enabling 
Forest Bangers to qualify for promotion to the 
superior staff. Forestry, he said, must cease 
to be a subject of foreign introduction ; it must 
become naturalised before it could be regarded 
as established on a safe and permanent basis. 

The hopes of Sir Dietricli have today been 
more than realised, for not only is the executive 
charge of ranges and even divisions now t>eing 
held by ranger students of Dehra Dun or of the 
daughter college at Coimbatore, but with the 
establishment of the new Indian Forest College, 
probationers are now being trained directly 
for the Superior Forest Services of the various 
Provinces and States of India. 

The original Forest School, established in 
1878, came directly under the Government of 
India in 1884, when it became known as the 
Imperial Forest College, and trained Bangers at 
first for all the provinces. In 1912 the Madras 
Forest College was opened at Coimbatore, serving 
Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the Soutli and Central Indian 
States, the Imperial Forest College at Dehra 
Dun serving the rest of India. The Madras 
Forest College has now been closed, however; 
with effect from the let July 1939, and Banger 
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students from all parts of India are again being 
trained at Dehra Dan. This College at Debra 
Dun has now been renamed the Indian t'orest 
Ranger College^ to distinguish it from the 
new Indian Forest College for the training of 
officers for the Superior Forest Services, opened 
in 1088. 

In 1012 a separata course was started for the 
Provincial Forest Services as then constituted. 
This course was closed in 1028 with the cessation 
of direct recruitment to the old Provincial 
Forest Services. From 1st November, 1026, 
the training of Indian probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service was commenced, a separate 
Indian Forest Service College being established 
in the old Forest Besearch Institute at Chand- 
hagh, Dehra Dun. This College, however, had 
to be closed in November, 1032, owing to the 
cessation of recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service. 

Following the transfer of ‘‘Forests” to popular 
control, under the reformed constitution, the 
old Indian Forest Service is slowly disappearing, 
and in its place each province is building up its 
own Superior Forest Service. For the training 
of officers for these new Provincial Forest Ser- 
vices, and for the corresponding Forest Services 
of the Indian States, tlie Indian Forest College 
was established at New Forest in conjunction 
with the Forest Besearch Institute and was 
opened in May, 1938. 

The Indian Forest College. — The Indian 
Forest College is housed in the Forest Besearch 
Institute building at New Forest and is well 
equipped with lecture and common rooms, and 
biological and chemical laboratories. The 
museums, herbarium laboratories and work- 
shops and the Central Library of the Forest 
Besearch Institute form an important part of 
the College, in so far as they are largely used for 
educational purposes by the Besearch Officers 
and College Staff Hostel accommodation is 
provided in separate blo< ks and there is a com- 
mon mess. A large playing Held with a pavilion 
provides football and hockey grounds, a cricket 
pitch and tennis courts. 

The staff of the College consists nominally of 
six — the Prlncli)al and Professor of Forestry, 
and five lecturers, imder the Education Conser- 
vative, who is the Director of Education for both 
th3 Cc^leges, and under the general administra- 
tive control of the President, Forest Research 
Institute and Colleges. But in addition the 
Besearch Officers of all the branches of the 
Forest Research Institute act as lecturers in 
their respective subjects. 

The course covers two years, and among other 
conditions : “An honours degree, not lower 
than second class, in any natural science or 
mathematics or agriculture, or its equivalent, 
is required as a qualification for entry, and the 
commnation of botany and mathematics is 
preferred.” The fees are Bs. 3,500 per year, 
and the total cost, including stipend for 
living expenses, cost of camp outfit and 
equipment, and travelling expenses for field 
training and tours comes to about Bs. 12,000 
for the two years’ course. Only those students 
are accepted who are deputed by their Provinces 
or States, or who have a guarantee of employ- 
ment on their successfully completing the course. 
Holders of the College Diploma as styled 
” Associates of the Indioa Forest College ” and 


are entitled to use the letters “ A.I.F.C.” after 
their names. 

The IndUan Forest Ranger GiUege. — The 

Indian Forest Banger College (formerly 
known as the Forest School, and then as the 
Imperial Forest College) is housed partly 
(2 classes) in the original College buildings at 
Dehra Dun and partly (1 class) at Now Forest, 
near the Forest Research Institute. These com- 
prise college buildings, with lecture and com- 
mon rooms, drawing and engineering lialls, 
biolc^ical laboratory and museum, and hostels 
for the students. The surrounding grounds 
of the main College at Dehra Dun, covering 
about 4 acres, constitute a small arboretum 
and Include tennis courts, while there is a 
good playing field adjacent. 

The staff of the College consists at present of 
the Director and five Instructors, Certain of 
the Besearch Officers of the Forest Besearch 
Institute also lecture on their special subjects, 
while the lecturers in Surveying and Engineer- 
ing at tlio Indian Forest College also conduct 
the courses In Engineering at«the Indian Forest 
Banger College. 

The course covers two years. Among other 
conditions, the minimum qualification for ad- 
mission to the College is; A certificate of 
having passed the Intermediate Examination 
of any recognised Indian university with one or 
more of the following subjects : — Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology. A certifi- 
cate of having passed any other examination 
of an equivalent or higher standard will be 
admissible. The fees are Bs. 1,500 per year, 
and the total cost, including stipend for living 
expenses, camp outfit and equipment, and 
travelling expenses for field trainii^ and tours 
comes to about Bs. 6,265 for the two years’ 
course. Only those students are accepted who 
are deputed by their Provinces or States, or 
who have a guarantee of employment on their 
successfully completing the course. 

RsMarch. — The Forest School founded at 
Dehra Dun in 1878 became also a recognised 
centre of Forest Besearch in 1906, when at the 
instance of Sir Sainthlll Eardley-Wilmont, then 
Inspector- General of Forests, a staff was appoint- 
ed to investigate problems connected both with 
the growing of forests and with the utilisation 
of forest produce. 

In 1914 the first Forest Besearch Institute 
was opened on the Chandbagh Estate, Dehra 
Dun. Within a very few years the war demand 
for forest produce emphasised the scope and 
need for extensive research far beyond that 
for which accommodation had been provided. 
Plans were therefore made for a new Forest 
Research Institute on the Baul^arh (New 
Forest) estate a few miles out of Dehra Dun, 
and it was opened on the 7th November, 1029. 
Tlie old Institute was converted into th5 Indian 
Forest Service College, but with the closing 
of that college in 1032, the whole of the Chand- 
bagh estate was given up, and with many 
additions and modifications now forms the 
Doon School. 

The Forest Besearch Institute is under the 
administrative control of the President. There 
are five main branches of forest research, namely 
Silviculture, Forest Botany, Utilisation, Ento- 
mology and Chemistry & Minor Forest Products. 
Silviculture, which deals with all the production 
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side of forestry, is under the direction of the Sil- 
viculturist. Much of the actual research work is, 
however, decentralised and done by local provin- 
cial silviculturists in the provinces, but the Cent- 
ral Silviculturist co-ordinates their work, does all 
the statistical computing and acts as an informa- 
tion bureau on silvicultural matters for the 
whole of India and Burnta. The Botanical 
branch Is chiefly concerned with the identiflca- 
tlon of species, but has a mycological section 
dealing with fungus diseases of trees and wood 
rotting fungi. The Utilisation branch has 
sections dealing respectively with timber testing, 
wood working, wood preservation, timber 
seasoning, paper making and wood technology. 
The sections are under the charge of 
specially trained Indian assistants and 
are equipped with up-to-date workshops, 
testing machines, seasoning kilns, antiseptic 
treatment plant, sawmill and a paper-making 
plant sufficiently large to enable paper-making 
tests to be carried out on a commercial scale. 
The Forest Entomologist is primarily concerned 
with research into the control of Insect attacks^ 
in tree crops, and insect damage to timber. 
There is also a section dealing with the taxonomy 
of Indian Insects under the Systematic Entomo- 
logist. The Chemist does research work Into 
drugs, oils, and other minor forest products, 
and there is also a Soil Chemist who is engaged 
on silvicultural problems. 

The Forest Eesearch Institute is thus organised 
and equipped to deal with every aspect of Forest 
Uesearch and the work it has done in the past 
and is doing, has gone a long way towards im- 
I proving the productivity of the forests of India, 
i and had led to the fuller and better utilisation 
of their products, with correspondingly increased 
financial returns. Limited facUities also exist 
at the Forest Research Institute for training in 
research methods and for the conduct of re- 
search by private individuals. 

Foratt Products. —Forest produce is divided 
into two main heads — (1) Major produce, that 
I is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor produce, 
comprising all other products such as bamboos, 
leaves, firuits, fibres, grass, gums, resins, barks, 
animal and mineral products, etc. The average 
annual outturn of timber and fuel from all 
sources averages about 30ft million cubic feet. 
Tills was undertaken a few years ago at the 
initiation and development of certain large 
exploitation schemes, especially in Madras, 
which had indifferent success. It was hoped 
in Madras, by utilising modern American methods, 
to extract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers, but the final result proved 
that tihis extensive exploitation was justified 
leither by the stand of timber in the forests nor 
)y the possibilities of satisfying markets. The 
Provincial Government after this experience 
idopted a more cautious policy. 

In the Andamans notable developments have 
place. In the past, extraction of timber 
'as done by elephant dragging with the result 
'fiai only a fringe of the forests could ho touched, 
itiempts were made In employing American 
dothods of mechanical logging, for which ma- 
hinery was bought and an American expert 
niployed to take charge of the work. The 
oats of extraction, however, by these means 
>roved too high. Recently the problem has 
solved by means of light tramways, the 


trains of tracks being drawn by elephants which 
have been superannuated from orldlnary work, 
and it has been found possible in this way to 
work large, hitherto inaccessible areas of forest 
very cheaply. Elsewhere in India a great part 
of the trade in timber lies in the hands of con- 
tractors who are, on the whole, regarded trust- 
worthy if sufficient control over their operations 
is exercised. 

Forest Industries. — The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ - 
merit for its population is not always fully re- 
cognised. If accurate estimates were available 
for India, they would no doubt show that apart 
from the jungle population which is directly 
dependent on the forests and the large numbers 
of wood-cutters, sawyers, carters, carriers, rafts- 
men and others working in and near them, employ- 
ment on an enormous scale is provided to per- 
sons engaged in working up the raw products. 
Among these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
wheelwrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, 
rope-makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, 
•and many other classes of skilled labourers. 
The Indian census shows over a million people 
and their dependents so employed in British 
India and nearly a further half million in Indian 
Statens, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With the 
opening up of the forests, the extension of syste- 
matic working, the wider use of known products, 
and the possible discovery of new products, a 
steady and extensive devdopment of Industries 
dependent on the forests of India may be con- 
fidently anticipated in the future. 

Financial Results. — The growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 
past 70 years has been steady. Gross revenue, 
before the late world-wide depression caused 
a temporary disorganisation of all trades, steadily 
increased until it amounted to some Rs. 299 
lakhs a year, surplus revenue amounting to 
upwards of 26 per cent, of gross revenue. 
Most of the provinces ordinarily show a steady 
increase of surplus. Figures of Revenue, Ex- 
penditure and Surplus for the three years ending 
1940-41 are as follows : — 

Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. 

1940-41 37,105,052. 23,763,014. 133,41,438. 

1939-40 30,202,818. 22,744,245. 74,58,573. 

1938-39 30,097,367. 23,130,435. 6,966,932. 

Afencies. — Tlie generaf . practice of the Forest 
Department in the Government of India and 
the various Provinces Is to conduct their own 
sales direct with timl)er dealers or large con- 
sumers thougii there are notable exceptions. 
Indian timber marketing in England (especially 
Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for 
India. Sales of Indian timbers and especially 
timbers from the Andamans are steadily 
increasing. 

Bibliography. — A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Forest, 
Dehra Dun, U.P. 
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Broadcasting. — ^For several yean, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Kadio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
and although the transmitting sets employed 
by them were of very low power, the broad- 
casts were popular. The clubs were assisted 
financially by a Government contribution based 
upon the revenue from licence fees, but 
this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissfons, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs lor the sport- 
ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes. 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a licence to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmittipg 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
the services at the former being Inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later. These stationo had each, an aerial input 
of one and a half kilowatts, the. same as that 
of the 2LO stations in London, of which they 
were practically duplicates. The programmes 
were so arranged that both Indian and 
European music were broadcast dally and the 
news bulletins and market and weather reports 
were read in two languages. 

All India Radio. — The Indian Broadcasting 
Company was wound up in 1980 and its opera- 
tions have since been conducted by the Govern- 
ment of India. Government for this purpose 
formed an Indian State Broadcasting Service, 
now called All India Badlo, and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-offloial public in 
assooia^on with the Departmental officials, to 
keep them in touch with public opinion. The 
Committee had as its chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council In charge 
gf the subject. 

Government, availing themselves of an 
improvement in their financial condition, in 
1934-35 decided upon a large development of 
their broadcasting service and allocated sub- 
stantial funds for the purpose. A special 
inducement for the expansion of broadcasting 
was the constant growth of revenue from 
Customs duties on Imports of wireless material. 
This showed on the one/hand a widespread desire 
on the part of the public for further broadcasting 
services and on the other hand a prospect of 
substantial profits to Government through the 
increase of imports of wireless apparatus. 

The first Important development ordered by 
Government was the opening of a 20 kW 
medium-wave broadcasting station at Delhi. 
This station was actually opened on 1st Janu- 
ary 1936. Its wavelength is 3386 metres 
886 kc/s). The wavelength was somewhat in- 
aonveniently close to that of Bombay, but 
at the time when the station was erected it 
was believed to be the best length of medium- 
wave for transmissions in India. It was there- 
fore appropriated for the first 20 kW station 
to be built. The Bombay wavelength has 
since been changed. 


! The Government of India decided to appoint 
a Controller of Broadcasting in India and 
secured from the Brltikh Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion Mr. Lionel Fielden, who took up his duties 
in August 1935 and was largely instrumental in 
the initial organization of the new Delhi station. 

Government, in announcing their determina- 
tion to open a large broadcasting station in 
Delhi, intimated that they proposed to follow 
this by the installation of modem, trans- 
mission equipments in place of the existing 
plants in Bombay and Calcutta and that a 
similar modem station would be opened in 
Madras. The thorough investigatfbn of general 
broadcasting problems throughout India which 
followed the arrival of Mr. Fielden led to a 
revision of these plans, and through his 
Instrumentality the British Broadcasting 
Corporation lent India in the early months of 
1936 the services of Mr. H. L. Eirke. 

j, A valuable report was presented by this official, 
and a plan for wide extension of broadcasting 
activities was elaborated. Government engaged 
Mr. C. W. Goyder, one of the foremost wireless, 
and particulariy short-wave, engineering experts 
in the world, to be their principal engineer 
for construction and research work. Orders for 
extensive new equipment for implementing 
plans for expansion prepared by these experts 
were placed In January 1987. It included new 
10 kW short-wave transmitters for Bombay 
and Calcutta and one 10 kW and one 5 kW 
short-wave transmitters for broadcasting and 
experimental work in Delhi. It alsb included 
a 10 kW short-wave transmitter for 
Madras, for service throughout the Madras 
Presidency, and a 260 watt medium- wave 
transmitter for Madras City. All this 
apparatus is of the most modem type. 
This makes for economy in working and 
gives purity of rendering unexcelled in any 
other country. The short-wave plant is 
considered of great importance, as it provides 
a measure of service for the whole of 
India. The medium-wave transmitters are 
intended to give a first-grade service on In- 
expensive receivers in the large towns, but 
owing to atmospheric conditions in India 
during the greater part of the year cannot be 
expected to provide a first-grade service at 
distances more than 30 to 50 miles from the 
special areas for which they are intended. 

His Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
immediately after taking the oath of office as 
Viceroy in New Delhi on 18th April 1986, 
proceeded to deliver a broadcast address 
to the Princes and people^"t>f India. This 
remarkable Innovation in procedure was regard- 
ed as indicating His Excellency’s ei^thusiasin 
for broadcasting and to portend the interest 
he has shown in its development. 

Licences. — Broadcast receiver licences are 
issued at all head and sub -post offices at a fee of 
ten rupees per year, and cover the use of receiving 
sets throughout British India except Balucbistan 
and the tribal areas of the North-West Frontier 
Province. Licences for fixed stations for 
transmitting and experimental purposes are 
much sought after, and despite a oar'*^*'" 
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scrutiny of the applicaotg, a conslderabie 
number have been isBued. (Most of those 
licenoes have now been withdrawn for the 
duration of ttie war). The number of 
traders in wireless apparatus who are required 
to take out special import licences has increased 
considerably during recent years. Broadcast 
lleceiver Licences are issued to Municipalities 
or other public bodies for the reproduction of 
broadcast programmes in public places by the 
Postmaster- General of the Province. A licence 
issued for this purpose covers the use of one 


wireless receiver and any number of loud- 
speakers at. one place only but does not cover 
any external wiring erected outside the prcmi.ses 
of the licensee. 

A Commercial Broadcast Receiver Licence 
is, however, necessary in tiic case of clubs, 
institutions, messes, etc., for reproducing broad- 
cast programmes at subscription dances, con- 
certs, bazzurs, etc., to which the public are 
admitted. This licence is also issued by the 
Postmaster- General at a fee of Rs. 25/- and is 
vali’d for one year. 


ALL INDIA RADIO. 


Headquarters of All India Radio : Broadcast- 
ing House, Parliament Street, New Dellii. 

Telegraphic addiess : 

Director (Jeneral, All India Radio : “ CON- 

BROCAST." 

Chief Engineer : “ CBBROCAST.” 

Broadcasting in India is controlled by All India 
Radio, which Is under the Information and 
Broadcasting Department of the Government 
of India. The head of this department is the 
Director General, All India Radio, who is 
itsslsted at headquarters by three Deputy 
Directors General, the Chief Engineer, the 
Director of Administration, the Assistant Chief 
Engineer, the Public Relations Officer, Officers 
on Special Duty (Programmes, Administration, 
War and Engineering), and the Director of Pro- 
grammes. 

There are 0 stations and 21 transmitters at 
present in operation in India. U receiving 
centres are also in operation at the present 
moment at Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, 
Trichy, Dacca, Lucknow, Lahore and Peshawar. 

Each station Is under the control of a Station 
Director, who exercises supervision .in respect 
of the programme, technical (through the Station 
Engineer) and clerical staff under him. Other 
heads of offices are: (i) Director of New.s 
All India Radio, (w) Editor, ” The Indian 
Listener," " Awaz ” and “ Sarang," {Hi) 
Research Engineer, (iv) Maintenance Engineer 
and Engineer in charge Higii-i)owor transmitters. 

The total strength of All India Radio is as 


follows : — 

Headquarters 

Other 

Offices. 

Officers . . 

• 14 

862 

Staff 

1.50 

1,005 

Total 

164 

1,867 


Programmee- — Programmes, both Euroi)ean 
and Indian, are planned by Station Directors 
with the assistance of their Programme Exe- 
cutives and Programme Assistants. These are 
drawn up well in advance of their scheduled 
dates, and are published in the fortnightly 
journals of All India Radio. 

One hmidred and one News Bulletins a day 
in twenty-five languages— sixteen foreign 
and nine Indian — are broadcast for tlbe 
benefit of listeners at fixed times of 
the day from the Central News Organisation 
at Delhi. All India Radio has also under- 
taken schemes of rural broadcasting for the 
aplift of villagers at all its stations and School 
ihoadoasting at the Delhi, Bombay, (kUcutta, 
Madras, Triohinopoly and Dacca stations. 


Public utility items include l)roadcast of S.O.S. 
messages for the tracing of lost persons. In 
addition. All India Radio now l)roadcasts in 
its External Services programmes iii BurtiK'se, 
Thai, Malay, Kiioyu, Amoy, Cantonese, Japanese, 
French, Araldc, Persian, Afghan- Persian, 
English, Hindustani, Punjabi, Bengali. Tamil, 
Malayalam, Gujarati, Tonkinese, Cochin-Chincse, 
Shanghai and Italian . 

Each station of All India Radio generally has 
the following types of studios for the broadcast- 
ing of different kinds of programmes : — English 
music, Indian music, Talks, News, Drama, 
Gramophone records and Feature programmes. 

Public Relations. — Contact between All India 
Radio and its listeners is established through 
the medium of 

(i) Periodical questionnaires issued from 

its stations to elicit reactions and 
tastes of listeners. 

(ii) Advisory Committees established at 

Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Lahore, Lucknow, Trichinopoly. Daca 
and PeshiJwarin consultation witli the 
Provincial Governments to keep the 
Director General in touch with local 
public opinion in the matter of pro- 
gramme construction and advise him 
on such matters. 

(ui) The five Radio Journals of All India 
Radio, viz. The Indian Listener 
(English), Awaz (Urdu), Sarang 
(Hindi), Betar Jagat (Bengali) and 
Vanoli (Tamil). 

(if) Correspondence with listeners from 
whom both appreciations and criti- 
cisms are received. 

Growth of Broadcastiiig. — The growth of 
Broadcast receiver licences at the end of March 
of each year beginning with 1033 is given 
below which will indicate the interest evinced 
in radio : 

Licences. 
9,275 
12,037 


Year 
1033 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 
1040 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 
194.5 

Licences are issued 
General, Posts and Tel 


17,881 
28,066 
42,152 
52,883 
72,282 
97,537 
1,25,347 
1,55,733 
1,()7,123 
1,80,6(0 
1,00, .589 
on behalf of the Director - 
legraphs, New Delhi, by all 


head and sub-post offices all over India. 



ALL>INDU ^10 BROADCASTING SYSTEM. 

{With $ffeci Jrom Ut Ai^ust 1945). 


j 

station. | 

Power 
in K.W. 

Call 

sign. 

Frequency 
in Kc/s. 

Wave- 

lensith 

(Metres). 

Transmission Time 
Indian Standard Time 
(Subtract 6i hours for 
G,M.T.). 

]. Delhi 

M.W.20 

VUD 

886 

338-6 

i. 

0730 to 1015 






ii. 

1200 to 1400 






Hi, 

1730 to 2300 

Delhi 

6.W. 10 

VUD 2 

4960 

60.48 

i.{a) 

0730 to 0910 




0190 

48.47 

i.[b) 

0925 to 1015 




7290 

41.15 

i,{c) 

1100 to 1130 


1 


7290 

41.15 

ii. 

1200 to 1400 




7290 

41-16 

iiiXa) 

1600 to 1845 




49(50 

(30*48 

iii.{b) 

1900 to 2300 




0190 

48.47 

iii.{e) 

2315 to 0300 

Delhi 

s.w. r> 

VUD 3 

7290 

41 15 

».(«) 

0730 to 0946 ^ 




1.5290 

19.62 

<.{6) 

1000 t« 1165 






ii. 

1200 to 1430* 






in. (a) 

1630 tOAl845 




11/10 

25 . 62 

%ii.{b) 

1855 to 2210 




(5060 

41 . L5 

iii.(c) 

2230 to 2310 




72510 

40.. 50 

iii.{d) 

2400 to 0300 

Delhi 

S.W. 10 

VUD 4 

9590 

31 . 30 

i.ia) 

0780 to 0945 






m 

1000 to 1155 


1 




ii. 

1200 to 1430* 






Hi. {a) 

1530 to 2300 






iii.{b) 

2315 to 0300 

Delhi 

S.W. 100 

VUD 5 

7275 

41.24 

i.{a) 

0730 to 0830 




1.5100 

19.74 

i.(b) 

0850 to 1115 






1 iXr.) 

1130 to 1230 




11790 

25.45 

ii. 

1300 to 1430 




15190 

10.74 

iii.ia) 

1530 to 1615 




11790 i 

■ 25.45 


1630 to 2015 




7275 

41.24 

[ iii.ic) 

2030 to 2230 




11700 

25.45 

itiid) 

2245 to 0045 




727.5 

41.24 

iii.{e) 

0100 to 0300 






i.{v) 

0430 to 0700 

Delhi 

.S.W. JO 

5 VUD 0 

06S0 

30.00 

i.{a) 

0730 to 0900 




11830 

2.5.36 

m 

1000 to 1155 






ii. 

1200 to 1600 




1 ,v 


Hi. 

1530 to 1700 . 




0(380 

30.00 ! 

i. 

1730 to 19.30 






iii.ic) 

1945 to 2230 

Delhi 

S.W. 100 

VUD 7 

0680 

48’. 47 

i.(a) 

0700 to 0830 




151(50 

10.70 i 

Ub) 

0910 to 11.55 






H. 

1200 to 1830 




11760 

25 .’.51 

iii.ia) 

1900 to 2055(18:. 

1 






205 

1 






On Saturdays 




0630 

31 . i 5 

tu.(6) 

2120 to 2230 






iii.ic) 

2245 to 0045 






iii.id) 

0100 to 0300 






iv. 

0430 to 0045 

Delhi . .i 

S.W. 7.:, 

VUD S 

15350 

I0V54 

<-(«) 

0730 to 0880 

i 


i 



iXb) 

0010 to 1155 






ii. 

1200 to 1415 

Delhi 

S.W. 7-5 

VUD « 

7240 


iii.ia) 

15(M) ta 2000 




41 . '44 

iii.ib) 

2030 to 2800 






iii.ic) 

2315 to 0300 

Dcliii 

S.W. 7.5 

VUD 9 

11870 

25 ’’27 

i.ia) 

0730 to 0830 






iXb) 

0910 to 1166 






ii. 

1200 to* 1416 






iii.ia) 

1500 to 2000 






iii.ib) 

2030 to 2300 






iii.(c) 

2315 to 0.300 


• 1200'1446 on Taesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
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ALL^INDIA RADIO BROADCASTING SYSTEM. 






Wavo- 

lenght 

(Metres), 

I’ransmission Time 

Ht.atlou. 

Power 

run 

'>equeney 

Indian Standard Timei 

itj K.W. 

Sign 

in Kc/s. 

(Subtract 6 ^^ hours for 
O.M.T). 

Belhi 

8 .W. 20 

VUl) 10 

9630 

31 .15 

i.(a) 0700 to 0830 




17830 

16.83 

1 .( 6 ) 0910 to 1165 





1200 to 1830 




9670 

31.02 

■ui. 1900 to 2300(18.50- 
2300 






on Saturdays) 




1 1 760 

25.51 

iv. 0430 to (m45 

Bombay . . 

M.W. 1.5 

VI B 

1231 

244 

l. 0800 to T(K)0(0800- 





1030 






on Sundays) 






ii. 1230 to 1500 

Hi. 1620 to 2300 

Bombay , . 

S.W. 10 

VLB 2 

4880 

61.48 

i.(fl) 0800 to 0845 



61,50 

48.73 

1 .( 6 ) 0900 to 1000 




7240 

41 .44 

ii. 11230 to 1500 





41.44 

1620 to 1915 




61.50 

48.73 

iiUb) 1930 to 2300 

Calcutta , . 

M.W 1 . 5 

\vr 

410 

370.4 

. 

i. 0725 to 0930 

ii. 1200 to 1430 

Hi. 1700 to 2300 

Calcutta . . 

S.W. 10 

VTTC 2 

8480 

61.48 

i. 0725 to 0800 




6010 

49.92 

i.(b) 0815 to 0930 




7210 i 

41.61 

ii. 1200 to 143(1 

iii.(a) 1700 to 1800 




4840 

6V.98 

lu.(b) 1815 to 2300 

Madras . . 

M.W. 0.2 

VUM 

1420 1 

211 

i 

1 

i. 0730 to 0900 

ii. 1300 to 1530 

Hi. 1630 to 2230 

Madras . . 

S.W. 0.5 

VUM 2 

4920 

; 60.98 

i. 0780 to 0900 



7270 

1 ,, 

41.27 

it. 1300 to 1530 

Hi. 1630 to 2230 





! 6085 

1 49. 30 

i<i.( 6 ) 2130 to 2230 

Lahore 

M.W 5 

1 

VUL 

j 1086 

{ 

j 276 

i. 0800 to 0930 

ii. 1280 to 1840 

Hi. 1730 to 2300 

Lucknow . . 

!M.W, 5 

VUW 

i 1022 

j 293-5 

t 

i. 0730 to 0930 

ii. 1230 to 1340 

iii. 1730 to 2245 

Trichlnopoly 

M.W. 5 

VUT 

! 758 

j 

! 396 

i 

i. 0746 to 0900 

ii. 1300 to 1480 

iii. 1700 to 2230 

Dacca 

. M.W 5 

VUY 

i 1167 

257-1 

i. 1300 to 1500 





1 ri. 1700 to 23(K) 

Peshawar 

. M.W. 10 

VUP 

629 

476-9 

i. 0800 to 0945 
it. 1230 to 1430 






iii. 1730 to 2310 


Indian States are taking up actively the 
nstallatlon of radio stations. Hyderabad 
itate has two in operation, Mysore and Travail* 
;ore have one each, while Baroda is expected to 
lave one in operation in the near future. 

Number of UcenMet.— -While the number of 
ivireless receiver Licensees in India has increased, 
uhe total for British India of 1.99.589 at the end 
if March 1945 is negligible, when one considers 
l]\c vast population, about 388,997,955 and w’hen 
i>ne compares it with the progress in Europe, 
America or Japan where it has become an 
indispensable dynamic social Institution, 

Taking the figures of wireless licences, there 
^vas an increase of 11,000 between January 
1933, and July 1936. The number in April 


1937 was 43,351, in April 1988. 63,810, in 
April 1939, 73,698, in April 1940, 100,388, 
in April 1941, 1,28,087, in April 1942, 1,56,793, 
in April 1943, 1,68,236, in' April 1944, 1,81,848 
and 2,00,534 in April 1945. At the end of 1944 
there were 44,289 licence holders in Bombay 
Presidency, which has the largest number in 
India, the Punjab and N.W.F.P. coming next 
with 43,750. 

Radio Imports.— The imports of wireless 
apparatus into India has inerease<l rapidly in 
recent years, tho\igh lately there has been 
some ■ decline. Imports increased in value 
from Rs. 11 lakhs in 1933-34 to Rs. 47* / laklig 
In 1937-38. The value for 1938-39 was Rs. 41* 1 
lakhs, in 1939-40, Rs. 49 • 8 lakhs and in 1940-41, 
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ll8. 44-3 lakhs. In 1941-42 it rose to Rs. 62*6 
lakhs while in 1942-43, it fell to Rb. 30-7 lakhs 
owiim to. shipping restrictions and in 1943-44 
to 19-9 lakhs. For the eleven months, Ist of 
April 1944 to 28th February 1945 the value of 
imports was Ils. 11-9 lakhs. 

A feature of the import statistics is the growth 
of importations from the United Kingdom, 
which now heads the list of countries supplying 
wireless apparatus to India. The United States 
come second. 

During the year 1934-35, Imports from the 
United Kingdom fell by over a lakh from 
Rs. 6,71,971 to 4,66,316 while those from the 
United States of America increased by 6^ lakhs 
from Rs. 1,78,944 to 8,30,348. In 1937-38 
imports from the United Kingdom increased to 
Rs. 16,54,884 and in 1938-39 to Rs. 16,87,726. 
Imports from the U. S. A. in 1937-38 amounted 
to Rs. 16,36,217 and in 1938-39 to Rs. 12,68,017. 


In 19S9-40 imports from the U. K. were 
valued at Re. 17,35,818 whereas from the 
U. S. A. atRa. 15,95,849. In 1940-41 imports 
from the U. K. were valued at Rs. 22,19,771 
and those from the U. S. A. at Rs, 17,12,827. 
'in 1941-42 imports from the U.K. were valued 
at Rs.29,09,344 and those from th« U.S.A. at 
Rs. 18,82,353. In 1942-43 Importe from the 
U. K. were valued at Rs. 16,61,497 and those 
[from the U.S.A. at Rs. 7,78,564. In 1943-44 
imports from the U. K. were valued at 
Ills. 13,13,323 and those from the U.S.A. at 
Rs. 6,58,874. For the eleven months, 1st April 
1944 to 28th February 1946, total imports from 
the U. K. were of the value of Rs. 6,67,098 and 
from the U.S.A. Rs. 5,53,227. 

Below are given tables showing the value of 
[the radio import trade, the valuci of Import 
into Bombay and the share of principal 
1 countries. 


HGURES OF WIRELESS IMPORTS. 


The following tables give the position regarding wireless imports into British India ; — 


ALUINDIA IMPORTS . 

1943-44 Rs. 19^9 lakhs 
1941-42 52.5 „ 

1940-41 „ 44 -,3 „ 

1939-40 „ 4«-8 „ 

1938-39 „ 41 1 „ 

1937-38 „ 47-7 „ 

1936-37 ., 35-2 „ 

1936-86 ,, 28 
1934-85 „ 16 

1988-34 11 

1982-33 „ 10 


BOMBAY IiyiPORTS. 


1943-44 

Not available. 

1941-42 

,, 

1940-41 


1939-40 


1988-80 

Rs. 16 ‘58 lakhs. 

1087-38 

„ 26*10 „ 

1036-87 

M 18*06 „ 

1085-86 

„ 15*70 

1034-85 

8*77 

1088-34 

6*65 „ 

1032-88 

7*08 


IMPORTS FOR TWELVE MONTHS, l.t APRIL TO 31*t MARCH. 


Principal Articles. 

1942-43. 

(Twelve months.) 

1943-44. 

(Twelve months) 

1944-45. 

(Eleven months 
let April to 

28th February). 

Complete WireUsn Receivers. 

No. 

Value 

Rs. 

No. 

i 

Value , 
Rs. ' 

No. 

Value 

Rs. 

From United Kingdom 

8,686 

9,84,860 

3,993 

5,49,835 

656 

76,260 

„ Netherlands 

T r T - 



„ United States of 







America 

3,673 

3,86,785 

765 

1,05,602 

62 

19,864 

,, Other countries 

6,684 

6,93,040 

629 

93,228 

144 

» 32,486 

Total . . 

18,942 

19,64,685 

5,387 

7,48,066 

862 

1,27,660 

Wirelesti Vah^es. 







From United Kingdom 

I 62,209 

1,88,881 

39,960 

2,56,211 

24,025 

1,49,38) 

,, United States of 


America 

45,650 

68,910 

34,109 

67,875 

29,682 

60,78S 

,, Other countries 

262 

2,006 

307 

6,629 

248 

2,570 

Total . . 

98,121 

2,49,803 

74.376 

3,29,615 

63,956 

2,02,730 



Photo-Telegram Servicti 
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IMPORTS FOR TWELVE MONTHS. 1st APRIL TO 31tt MARCH— (confJ.) 


Principal Articles. 

1942-43. 

(Twelve months.) 

1943-44. 

(Twelve months.) 

1944-4 5. 

(Eleven months 

Ist April to 

281 h February.) 

Component parts of Wireless 
receivers other than valves 

No. Value 

Rs. 

3,00,108 

No. Value 

Rs. 

5,72,541 

No. Value 

Ks. 

3,32,688 

Otliers 

.5,54,977 

4.3,6(39 

5,33,(352 

Total of Wireless apparatus. 

From United Kingdom 

ir>,()l,497 

.. 13,1:}, 323 

5,57,096 

,, Netherlands . . 




,, United States of Ame- 
rica 

7,78,564 

. .5,-58,874 

5,53,227 

„ Otlier Countries 

6.36,097 

1,22,293 

86,306 

Grand Total . . 

30,76,158 

19,94,490 

11,96,(329 


RADIO SETS IMPORTED UNDER LEASE-LEND 

Twcnty-seven thousand radio sots were imported I channels. The radios were of three makes and 
by the Government of India last year and were included 22 different models. The retail prices 
released for civilian use through private trade 1 of these sets w^erc fixed by the Government. 


PHOTO-TELEGRAM SERVICE. 


For the first time in India, a new photo-tele- 
gnim service was opened in June 1943 by the 
I’osts and Telegraphs Department between 
London and Bombay. This service is being em- 
ployed for speedier transmission of pictures by 
wireless from the various war fronts. The pict- 
ures are transmitted from a projecting unit in 
London to a special receiving gear in Bombay 
in India and rice versa. At the Indian end the 
service is utilised by three official agencies, 
namely, the Ooveinment of India, the fai Eastern 
Bureau of the British Ministry of Information 


and the United States War Information Office 
and by three non-official news agencies. 

The minimum photo area allowed Is 150 sq. 
cm. at the charge of Us. 135 ; The maxiunmi 
area 234 sq. cm. at Its. 208-8. Only the 
Central Telegraph Offices in Bombay and New 
Delhi arc authorised to accept photograijhs for 
transmission by the new service. The scheme 
is an extension of the service which already 
exists between London and New York and 
Loudon ^ud Cairo. 
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Banking. 


An event of great importance in the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27to 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the tlireo Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1018. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapproehetMnt on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India. 

The Presidency Banks.— The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but weremirectly controlled 
by Government and tlw scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by tiielr agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of tlie treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at tlieir branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government's power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and tlie paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
roimposed. But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions irai> 08 ed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six mouths, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abahdoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their ^ares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks wore strictly limited. 

This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war. 


however, the policy wak deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balanoes held in 
the Reserve TreasurieB ai^ leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Batiks in order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank of India. — Under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 as amended 
by tile amendment Act of 1934 which came into 
force from 1st April 1936 the control of the Bank 
is entrusted to a Central Board of Directors with 
Local Boards at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
and such other places as the Central Board 
may determine. The Central Board of Direc- 
tors shall consist of : — 

(a) the presidents, vice-presidents and the 

secretaries of the Local Boards; 

(b) one person elected from amongst the 

members by each Local Board ; 

(c) a Managing Director and a Deputy 

Managing Director appointed by the 

Central Board ; 

(d) not more than two non-officlals, nomi- 

nated by the Central Government. 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at the 
discretion of the Central Board. 

The Deputy Managing Director and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not entitled to vote. The Deputy Managing 
Director is entitled to vote In the absence of the 
Managing Director. 

The Central Government shall nominate an 
officer of the Crown to attend the meetings 
of the Central Board but he shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

Under the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 
provision was made for the increase of the capital 
of the bank. The capital of the three Presidency 
Banks consisted of 3^ crores of rupees in shares 
of Rs. 500 each, fully subscribed. The additional 
capital authorised was 7| crores in shares of 
Rs. 600 each, of wliich Rs. 125 has been called 
up, making the present capital of the Bank 
Rs. 11 J crores, of which Rs. 5,62,50,000 has 
been paid up. The Reserve Fund of the Bank 
is Rs. 6,00,00,000 and the Balance Sheet of 
31st December 1944 showed the deposits af 
Rs. 237,78,30,028 and Cash Rs. 28,31,03,060 
with a percentage of cash to liabilities of 11.905. 

Agraement with ReMrve Bank of India.~7 

The Bank has entered into an agreement witn 
the Reserve Bank of India which will remain in 
force for 15 years and thereafter until terminated 
after five years* notice on either side. Provi- 
sions contained in the agreement between the 
Imperial Bank of India and the Reserve Bank 
of India are: — 

The Imperial Bank of India shall bq the sole 
agent of the Reserve Bank of India at all places 
in British India where there is a branch of the 
Imperial Bank of India which was in existence 
at the commencement of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934, and there is no branch of the 
Banking Department of the Reserve Bank of 
India. 

In consideration of the performance of th'^ 
Agency duties, the Reserve Bank of India shall 
pay to the Imperial Bank of India as remtmera- 
tion a sum which shall be for the first ten years 
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during whicli thiB agreement is in force a commis- 
fion calculated at 1/16 per cent, on the first 
250 erores and 1/32 per cent, on the remainder 
of the total of the receipts and disbursements 
dealt with annually on account of Government. 
As for the remaining five years the remuneration 
to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 
Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expert 
accounting investigation. 

In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Bank of India of branches not less in 


number than those existing at the commencement 
of the Beserve Bank of India Act, the 
Reserve Bank of India shall, until the expiry 
of 16 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
following payments : — 

(а) during the first five years of this agree- 

ment Rs. 9 lacs per annum ; 

(б) during the next five years of the agreement 

Bs. 6 lacs per annum ; and 
(c) during the next five years of the agree- 
ment Rs. 4 lacs per annum. 


27/c Directorate. 

Managing Director . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Sir William Lainpnd. 

Dy. Managing Director A. R. Chisholm. 

Presidents, Vice-Presidents and S^retaries of the Local Boards. 

Calcutta— 

Sir John Burdcr . . . . . . . . . • . • . . • ♦ President. 

Sir BJrendra Nath Mookcrjee . . . . . . . . . . . . Vice-President. 

P. H. Moorhouse Secretary. 

Bombay — 

L. Ml ITttlsall President. 

Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhoy . . . . . . . . . . . . Vice-Presldcuit. 

. N. O. Irvine Secretary. 

Madiias — ♦ 

Dewan Bahadur V. Shanmuga Mudaliar, C.B.E President. 

.Sir James Nuttall . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Vice-President. 

W. J. Threlfall Secretary 


ISi/tninated by the Central Government. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ram Sarn Das, Lahore. 

Elected under Section 28, (1), 'u), of the Act by the Boards. 
Sir George Moiton, O.B.E., M.C., Calcutta. 

The Hon’ble Sir Rahimtoola M. Chinoy, Bombay. 

H. M. Small, O.B.E., Madras. 

Manager in London. 

R. R. Birrell. 


Branches. 


Burra Bazaar, 
('alcutta. 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta. 
BycuUa, Bombay. 
Dadar, Bombay. 
Mandvl, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay. 

Mount Road, Madras. 
Abbottabad. 

Abohar. 

Adonl. 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 
Ahmedabad City. 
Ahmednagar. 

Ajmer. 

A kola. 

Aligarh. 

Allahabad. 

Alleppey. 

Alwar 

Ambala City. 

Ambala Cant. 

Amraoti. 

Amritsar. 

Asansol. 

bahawalpur. 

bangalore. 

b-ingalore City (Sub- 
Branch.) 

Bareilly. 

Belgaa]ii(Sub-Brancb). 


Bellary. 

Benares. 

Berhampore (Gan jam). 
Bezwada. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhimavaram. 

Bhopal. 

Broach. 

Bulandshahr. 

Bnrnpur(Sub-Brunch.) 

Calicut. 

Cannanore (Sub- 
Branch). 

Oawnpore, 

Chandausi ( Sub- 
Branch). 

Ohandpur. 

Ghapra. 

Chittagong. 

Cooanada. 

Cochin. 

Coimbatore. 

Colombo, 

Cuddalore. 

Cuddapah. 

Cnitack. 

Daoco. 

Darbhanga 

Darjeeling. 

Debra Dun. 

Delhi. 

Deolali (Sub- Branch). 

Dhanbad. 

Dhulia. 

Dibrugarh. 


Ellore. 

Erode. 

Etawah. 

Farrukhabad. 

Ferozepore, 

Fyzabad. 

Gaya. 

Godhra. 

Gojra. 

Gorakhpur. 

Gudivada (Sub- 
Branch) 
Gujranwala. 

Guntur. 

Gwalior. 

Hapur. 

Uaihras. 

Howrah. 

Hubli. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Hyderabad (Sind). 
Indore. 

Jaipur. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Jamshedpur. 

Jhansi. 

Jodhpur. 

Jubbulpore. 

Jullundur. 

Karachi. 

Rasur (Sub- Branch). 
Eatni. 

Khamgaou. 

Khanka. 


Kumbakonam. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madura. 

Mangalore. 

Masuiipatam. 

jVIeerut. 

Mirpurkhas (Sub- 
Branch). 
Monghyr. 
Montgomery. 
Moradabad. 
Multan. 

Murree. 

Mussoorie. 

Muttra. 

Muzaffamagar. 

Muzafiarpur. 

Mymensingh. 

Nadiad. 

Nagpur. 

Naini Tal. 
Nanded. 

Nandyal. 

Naralngunge, 

Nasik. 

Negapatam. 

Nellore. 

New Delhi. 
Nowshera. 

Okara. 

Ootacamund. 
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Palakol. 

Patna. 

Peshawar. 

Peshawar City. 
Pollachi (Sub- Branch). 
Poona. 

Poona City. 
Porbandar. 

Pumea. 

Quetta. 

Kaipur. 

Bajahmundry. 


Rajkot. 

Bamgarh (Sub-Branch). 
Bampur. 

Ranchi. 

Batlam (Sub-Branch). 

Rawalpindi. 

Saharanpur. 

Salem. 

Sambar (Sub-Branch). 

Sargodha. 

Secunderabad. 


Shillong. 

ShoJapuT. 

Slalkot. 

Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). 
Bukkur. 

Surat. 

Telllcherry. 

Tirunelveli. 

Tlrupur. 


Jrichinopoly. 

Trichur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tuticorin. 

Ujjaln. 

Vellore. 

Vlzagapatam. 

Vizianagram. 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal. 

Yol (Sub-Branch). 


iVote. — An Evacuation Branch has been established by the Imperial Bank of India at Lahore 
to deal with the affairs of the constituent-s of its Burma Branches now closed. All communications 
relating to the business of the Bank’s former Branches at Akyab, Bassein, Mandalay, Moulmein, 
Myingyan and Rangoon should now be addressed to : — 

The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Evacuation Branch, Masson Narslngdas Building, The 
Mall, Lahore. 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act of 1920 as amended by the 
amendment Act of 1934, the various descriptions 
of business which the Bank may transact are 
laid down, and in Part 2 it is expressly 
provided that the Bank shall not transact any 
kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are : — 

(1 ) Advancing money upon the security of: — 

(а) Stocks, etc,, in which a trustee is 

authorised by act to invest trust 
moneys and sliares of the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

(б) Securities issued by State aided Rail- 

ways, notified by the Central 
Government. 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of a 
district or municipal board or under 
the authority of any State in India. 

(d) Debentures of companies with limited 

liability registered in India or else- 
where. 

(e) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 

deposited with, or assigned to the 
Bank. 

(/) Goods hypothecated to the Bank 
against advances. 

(g) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro. 
Notes. 

(fi) Fully paid shares of Companies with 
limited liability or immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title relating 
thereto, as collateral security where 
the original security is one of those 
specified in ‘ a ’ to ' f ' and. If autho- 
rised by the Central Board, in ‘ g.’ 

f2) Selling of promissory notes, debentures, 
stock-receipts, bonds, annuities, stock, shares, 
seenrities or goods or documents of tltie to 
goods depositkl with or assigned to the Bank 
as security for advances. 

(3) With the sanction of the Provincial 
Government, advancing money to Courts of 
Wards upon security of estates in their charge 
for the period not exceeding nine months in the 
case of advances relating to the financing of 
seasonal agricultural operations or six months 
in other cases. 

( 4 ) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling of bills of exchange and other 
negotiable securities. 


(6) Investing the Bank’s funds in the 
securities referred to in (1) a, b. c and d. 

(6) Making, issuing and circulating of bank 
post-bllJs and letters of credit to order or other- 
wise than to the hearer on demand. 

(7) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(8) Receiving deposits. 

(9) Receiving securities for safe custody. 

(10) Selling and acquiring such properties as 

may come into the Bank's possession in satis- 
faction of claims. 

(11) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission and the entering into of contracts of 
indemnity, suretyship or guarantee. 

(12) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates. 

(13) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India. 

(14) Buying of bills of exchange payable 
out of India, at any usance not exceeding nine 
months in the case of bills relating to the financ- 
ing of seasonal agricultural operations or six 
months In other cases. 

(15) Borrowing money upon security of 
assets of the Bank. 

(16) Subsidizing the pension funds of the 
Presidency Banks ; and 

(17) Generally, the doing of the various 
kinds of business including foreign exchange 
business. 

The principal restrictions placed on the busi- 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows : — 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance 

(а) For a longer period than six months 

except as provided in clauses 8 and 
14 above ; 

(б) upon the security of stock or shares 

of the Bank ; 

(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part I (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of Immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof. 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such discounts 
or ^vances carry with them the several respon- 
sibilities of at least two persons of firms uncon- 
nected with each other in general partnership. 

( 4 ) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
given against any security not being a security 
in which a trustee may invest trust money 
under the Indian Trusts Act, 1882. 
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The Balance Sheet of the Bank ta at Slst Deoemlcr 1944 was as follows :^eondudt(l. 
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m 9th Muech and thfi Bank bagnn to 
maotlonlrom lit April 1935. Vtom this date* 
tha Boaem teik to(A ovar tho managemtnt 
of the Oamnaf Pepaxtment of the Oovenunent 
of India by the exeation of a special ^topaitment 
foioini at the Issne Department. The aaseta 
of the Gold Standard Beaerea were traasfeired 
to the Bank and were combined with the assets 
of the Onmncy Department. From July 1st 
the Banking Deparunent was opened and the 
s^iednled banks deposited the xeqtdied percent 
age of their demand and time liabilities The 
Guaxlng House was transferred from the Imperial 
Bank to the Beserve Bank as from this date 

The share capital of the Besenre Bank is 
5 eroxet of Bnpees In shares of Bs 100 oath, 
tnOy paid up The Beserre Fnnd of Bopccs 
flee oioies Is provided by Government to the 
Bank la the form of Government Bnpee 
Seonriiiee. 

The Bank maintains Share registers at Its 
oAces at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Bangoon 

lloBmMniisi^-The genscal snpeiintendsnee 
and dtreetlonof the mMit and hnsliisss of the 
Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Dtraotois whloh exerolBas all powers and doss 
all acts and things which may be ezecelsed 
and done by the Bank. The Board is 
oosapoead of 

fa) A Qovemor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Central Government after 
eonaldsratlon of the teoommendatloins made 
by the Board. 

lb) Fonr Dlreetofs nominated by tht 
Centnal Government 

<i9 DlieotorB sleetad on behalf of the 
aknicfetoKMNni on the vaftons leststets. 

(A One Goeemment offidal nominated by 
IheOsvtia] Govemment 

The Govnmof and D«^y^ Govemora are 
the sdBSc m ttf e heads, and hold offiee for mb 
tom not ad ee s ding dfe yean as the Central 
Govemment may Ibr when appelating them, 


title to thesame and snoh hiUs of tz^iange and 
promhnory notes aa are sUi^ls fOr pnisliaas 
or redistonnt by tha BankTths purehaaa ffom 
and sale to sohednled Banks of atsribuk in 
amounts of not Isas than tha sqnivalm ol 
Bs. 1 lao; the making of idvaneea to the 
I Central Government and to Frovtndal 
Govemmenta repayable In each oaee not 
than three montbe irom the date of «^^fag the 


Government may Ibr when appoiating them, 
and are sGflble for xe-appolnattent. A toeal 
Board is e ons H tu t ed lor easb of ths flvs areas. 

to*mn7^Sr^aSd 
kranaaet fhe fOOowlni ammmtm hastnsas, 
efs:**Glm aoosptlng oT money on dspoMt w^ 
ottt fntsmtTibt pniehase, sale and redieoount 
of MBs of ondMUBfe and pto m hmty notes with 
restriotfoQi ; tbo of < (^ o A 

advanom, repayable on danund Imt not eaneea- 

&'!£SffSS!9SS a^^ 

hgelnit gtid ooln or mkm or 4»bimmm m 


advance ; the pnxtbSae and eale of Government 
•aenrftiae of the United sangdom matnrjbg 
within ten years from the of porehise; 
the pniehase and sale of secnriGes of the Qotsm* 
meat of India or of a Provincial Government 
of any maturity or of a local authority la 
British India or of certain Statsi In India whleh 
may he apeollled. 

The Bank is authorised to aet as Agent for 
the Bemetary of State In Oounefl, the Central 
Govemment or any Ptovineia) Govemment or 
State In India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and silver . for the pnrOhsiie, sale, transfer 
and onstody of bills of exchange, aeonritlee or 
shares, for the ool}eet|o]i of the pmee^ 
whether princM, intoreet or divMenda, of any 
secuiitics or ttixm ; for the rehilttanoe c| snoii 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable etther In 
India or Msewhere, end tor the managsmint 
of puidlodeht. 

Rirfit to Ism Bank Metis.— The eole 

rtghTfo luue bank notes In British India 
Is vested In the Deserve Bank and at the 
commencement the Bank shall Issua 
onrrenoy notes of the Government of India 
snppUed to It by the Central Govemment 
and on and from the date of snoh tiansfer 
the Central Government eball not lime any 
enrrency notes. The Issne of hank notes ehau 
be conducted by the Bank In an Issne 
Department Which shaD be smarated and kept 
wholly distinct from the Banking Department. 

BMdMSauTaei^ fram a^jpmjiMSo 
makee a demand In that bMuOl alili oMoe 
In Bombay, Osleoita, DelhL Madias or Baa- 
goon, steiBttg lor tmme^te dsUveiy In X^midon 
at a rat# not lower than is A. i 49^44. oimI not 


at a rat# not lower than Is A. i 49^44. and not 
higher than 1«A. 9 9/194. rs e pee tt v ^^ pmytSd 
that no person A3i be eatSSd to ismang to 
buy or sell an amount of its&g Ism tgaa ten 
thousand pounds. 

standard rate at whleh It B prepared to buy or 
fO'dleeottnt biOi ^ fff iff 

paper eggible lor pmohaso under the igoL 
Tha Baidr wm plltdlsh the aesoonti of both 
tha laene and^Banldhig DspattmoBta woeUyln 

tha Bei^e Bank A«t tc 
repeodueed meHofe In the fonr Booh, 






tVE BANK OF 

ShMt M at SOlli j 

ISSUE DEPABTMEN 











BANKING DEPARTMENT. 



Inciude5t^h ft&d Short-tenn Securities. 

li ’ 1* i u t> t* \?>o\ f is the sum of Rb «.1S 7f 3-0-0 behog the book value of Dead Stock now in enemy occupied tscritory. 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


Sir Chlntaman D. Beshmukh,! 
CX,t. I 

Deputft Qomnors — ^Wajahat Hussain, C.T.E., 
C. K. Trevor. , 

Dir^etofs JNomimted vnder Sertion 8 (1) 

Sir Horai Mehta, K.B.E., Bombay ; Khan 
Bahadur Adam Hajee Mohomed Sait, Madras ; 
Sir Syed Mnratib Ali, O.B.E., Lahore; Sir 
Arthur A. Bruce, K.B.E., Bombay. 


Directors Elected under Section 8 (1) (c) — 
Bombay Beyister : — Sir Purshotamdas Thakur* 
dM, E.B.E, C.I.E., Kasturbhai Laibhai. 
Calcutta Register: — B. M. Birla, A. K. Ghose 
Delhi Register : — Sir Shri Ram, Satya Paul 
Virmatii. 

Madras Register : — C. R. Srinivasan. 

Rangoon Rfigihter : — U Po Byaw. 

Dtrertor Nominated under Setthn 8 (1) (i) — 
K. G. Ambegaokar, T.C.S. 


The following statement shows the position of the Reserve Bank of India (Banking 
Department) since its inception. 

(In Lakhs of Rupees.) 


3l8t 

Deo. 

Capi- 

tal 

paid 

up. 

Re- 

serve 

Fund. 

Govern- 
ment de- 
posits. 

Other 

deposits. 

Notes 

and 

Coin. 

Bills Pur- 
chased and 
Discounted. 

Balances 

held 

abroad. 

Loans and 
Advances 
to Govern- 
ment. 

Other 
Loans 
and Ad- 
vances. 

In- 

vest- 

ments. 

1035 


600 

604 

2860 

2167 


1738 

100 


620 

1936 



714 

1614 

1196 


1486 



616 

1037 

600 


076 

2142 

2941 


363 

260 


624 

1038 


600 

Ills 

1301 

1853 

826 

114 

106 

.. 

626 


500 

500 

1285 

2002 

1774 

1010 

697 

120 


642 

30th 

Juno 

3040 


600 

1207 

2243 

1120 

408 

2010 

10 

16 

770 

1041 


600 

2245 

3239 

1318 


4782 

16 


527 

1042 

500 

600 

2200 

6661 

L444 

“o 

8038 



823 

1048 

600 

500 

1903 

6128 

1384 

60 

7588 


*‘22 

737 

1044 

500 

5(M) 

82h:j 

0770 

1230 

250 

1 7374 

72 

10 

1110 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head ofllceB in London, on the 
continent, or In the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India's trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where tbeir branches are situated. 


At one time the Banks carried on tbeir opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
tiorrowed elsewhere, principally in liondon — 
the home ofiloos or the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever It has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very < 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Bxebange Banks is now carried tbrougn by 
means of money aotnally borrowed In India. 
No information is available as to bow far eocA 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
Geimral of Statlstios In India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within lecent years. 


Total Deposits of all Exchajjqb banks 


SLCUKED IN India. 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 


1900 




1050 

1906 




1704 

1910 




2479 

1015 




3354 

1916 




3803 

1917 




5337 

1918 




6185 

1919 




7435 

1920 




7480 

1921 




7619 

1022 




7338 

1923 




6844 

1924 




7063 

1925 




7054 

1926 




7154 

1927 




6886 

1928 




7113 

1929 




6605 

1930 




6811 

1931 




6747 

1932 




7306 

1938 




7078 

1934 




7139 

1935 




7618 

1986 




7622 

1937 




7321 

1938 




6720 

1989 




7417 

1940 




8532 

3941 




10673 

1942 




11685 

U943 




14019 
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Exchange Baalcs* Investments. 

Torning now to the question of the Invest, 
ment of the Banks* resources, so far as it con* 
cema India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against Imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The flnandng of the Import trade originated 
and Is carried through however for the most 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches* share In the business oonsIstlDg prin- 
cipally In collectiDg the amount of the bills 
at maturity and In furnishing their other branch- 
es with informaldon as to the means and stand* 
log of the drawees of the bills, and It is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately oonoemed. 
The Exchange Banks have practloallv a mono- 
poly of the export finance In India and In view 
of the dlmenuons of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
ctroumstaoces require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount In London to limit the 
emplosnnent of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
Information can be seenred as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing In the 
balance sheets latest available of the nn- 
dernoted Banks will give some idea of this : — 

Li ABILITY OP Bills op Ea^niANOB Be- 

DISCOUNTBO AND STILL COERENT. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia £ 


and China 

57«,0(X) 

Eastern Bank, Ltd. 

3,041,000 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. . . 

231,000 

National Bank of India, Ltd. 

710,000 


4,558,000 


The above figures do not of courts relats 
to re-disoounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that biUs drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole. 

The bills against exports ace largely dnawirht 
three monthr sight and may eltter be ** elsao ** 
or be aooompamed by the do— nirmti talsttag 
to the goods m respeot of which they are drawn. 
Most oif them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses In England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
iu India are sent home by the first possible 
I Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of thmr 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscoimted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions alio the Banks 
prefer to bold the bflls on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purp<Me of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which tbs following are 
the principal: — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable In India from 
the Secretary of State. 

( 4 ) Imports of bar gold and sliver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks In India is of the usual oature and need 
I not be given in detail. 


The following is a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on business 
is India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets: — 


/n Thou Hands of £ 


Name. 

Capital. 

Erservo. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments 

Chartered Bank oi India, Australia and 
China 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd. . . ... 

Mercsntllc Bank of India, J.td. 

National Bank of India, I.td 

National City Bank of New York . . 

3.000 
i 1,000 
! 15,810 

i 1,050 

2.000 

1 10,230 

3,000 

600 

10,500 

1,076 

2,200 

30,397 

78,732 

22,885 

819,278 

27,126 

66.138 

1,043,442 

64,202 

22,410 

713,306 

22,118 

44,185 

874,591 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1006 there were few Banks of 
this dsieriptlon operating In India, and such as 
were then In existeoee were of comparatively 
•mall importance and bad their busiiitss con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
fisv^plBatnt of this class of Bank* which naa 
bean so marked a feature in Banking wltbin 
reeaot years, regUy bad St# oriftn in Bombay 


and set In with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and tbs Indian Speds Bank in 1006. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new fiotatlons, and although many of the new 
Companies oonimsd themselves to legitimate 
banking buainees, on the other band a very large 
oomber engaged In other boalnesees In audition 
and can bar^y be properly olfisoed as BaidM- 
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Thaie Banki made very great atrldea during 
the flrat few yeara ot their exlateooe, hot It 
was generally snapeoted In well Informed oirolea 
that the bnaineaa of many of the Banka waa 
of a Ttry apeenlatlve and uneafe obaraoter and 
it waa a matter of no great anrprlae to many 
pMple when it became known that aome of the 
Banka were In difflcultiee. 

The flrat Important failnre to take place waa 
that of the Feople'a Bank of India and tne lose 
of oonfldence oanaed by the failure of that Bank 
resulted In a ?ery large number of other failures, 
the prinotpal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 

Sinoe thoee events oonfldence baa been 
largely restored* But In April 1923 the 
Alliance Bank of Simla failed, ihe effect 
of the failure of this old established Bank 
might have been disastrous but for thr 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation in elose association 
with the Oovernment of India. The Imperial 


Bank undertook to pay the deposltois of the 
Alliance Bank 60 per cent, of the amonnta due 
to them. A panle was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little diffloulty , 

During 1928 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India. 

The end of June 1938 witnessed a banking 
crisis in South India in the failure of the 
Travancore National A Qnilon Bank Ltd. The 
bmik held a very important position among the 
South Indian Joint stock banks with a pald> 
up capital of Es. 25 lakhs. The total resources 
were said to be large and the bank had 78 
branches. As soon as the news of the failure was 
received, the Reserve Bank sanctioned special 
credit limits to banks In South India and these 
limits were later doubled. Although the acute* 
ness of the crisis soon subsided, an underlying 
feeling of nervousness continued until the close 
df the year. 


The following shows the position of the better known ezlatlDg Banks as It appears In the 
latest available Balance Sheets : — In Zai^s of Rupees. 


Name. 1 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investment. 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd. affiliated to ('bartered 
Bank of India, Australia and ( hlna 

35 

68 

2,087 

1 368 

Associated Banking ('orporatioii ot India Ltd. . 

6 


208 

127 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd 

100 

ioo 

2,639 

2,123 

Bank of Hlndu-^tan, Ltd 

8 


19 

14 

Bank ol India, Ltd . . 

148 

i78 

6,082 

4,901 

Bank of Jaipur, Ltd. 

50 

2 

543 

329 

Bank ot Mysore, Ltd. 

20 

30 

822 

572 

Bharat Bank, ltd 

201 

6 

1,396 

1,019 

Bombav Provin ia) Co operative Bank, Ltd 

13 

3 

B)9 

269 

Canara Bank, (.td 

26 

1 8 

230 

177 

Cannra TDdii<«ti{ai ancF Banking Syndi ite Ltd. 

19 

•> 

HO 

111 

('cntral dank ci India, ltd 

25 1 

202 

9,443 

7,246 

Devkaran Nanice Banking Cr> , Ltd. 

50 

12 

7.^3 

643 

Habib Bank, Ltd 

60 

3 

394 

364 

Indian Bank, Ltd , Madra'< 

' 33 

33 

1,0 >2 

806 

International Bank of India, Ltd. 

12 

, . 

188 ; 

107 

National Saviugn Bank, Ltd. 

18 

1 

419 

314 

Punjab National Hank, Ltd. 

1 31 

31 

2,027 

1,790 

Union Bank of India, Ltd. . . 

40 

14 

441 

397 

United Commercial Bank of India, T.td 

1 100 

7 

1,722 

1 144 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

1022 

1923 

1924 
1926 

1926 

1927 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

The following figures appearing in the Stalls- 


802 

680 

600 

678 

676 

688 

261 

284 

880 

386 

403 

410 

6168 

4442 

6260 

6440 

6068 

6084 

tlcai Tables Relating to Banks in India show the 
groiith of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 


of Die principal 
in India : — 

Joint Stock Banks legistered 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 



Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

1928 


074 

484 

6986 

1876 . . 

14 

2 

27 

1929 


786 

366 

6272 

1880 . , 

18 

8 

68 

1980 


747 

442 

6826 

1885 .. 

18 

6 

94 

1981 


780 

428 

6226 

1890 .. 

88 

37 

270 

1932 


781 

480 

7284 

1896 . . 

68 

31 

666 

1938 


778 

465 

7167 

1900 . . 

82 

45 

807 

1934 


700 

467 

7677 

1906 .. 

133 

66 

1156 

1085 


817 

502 

8444 

1910 .. 

276 

100 

2566 

1036 


848 

646 

9814 

3916 

281 

156 

1787 

1037 


7'26 

658 

10026 

1916 .. 

287 

178 

2471 

1038 


748 

565 

9808 

1917 

8 <t 8 

162 

8117 

1939 


825 

530 

10073 

1918 .. 

436 

166 

4059 

1040 


908 

556 

11398 

1919 .. 

689 

004 

6899 

1041 


1012 

606 

18764 

mo . . 

887 

256 

7114 

1942 


1260 

641 

20274 

19*1 

988 

800 

7689 

1013 


1867 

780 

38899 
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LOKDON OVFIOES, AGEIiTS OR OORRR^POEDBNTS OF BANES AND 
Fl&MS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN iNDlA* 


Nione of Bank. 


London Offloo— Asentt or 
Gorretpondentf. 


AddxoM. 


Bocerye Bank of India . . . . London Office 

Imperla) Bank of India •• •• Ditto 

OtAer Banka Kindrad Ftrmf. 


81*83, BlAhopBgate, E. 

0 . 2 . 

25, Old Broad Btr»et» 

E, a 8. 


Allahabad Bank .. 

Bank of Baroda . . 

Bank of India 
Bank of Mynore , . 

Centrai Bank of India 


Devkafan Nanjee Banking Co. . . 

Exchange Bank of India & Afi ica. 

Habib Bank 

Indian Bank 

Punjab National Dank . . 

Simla Banking A Industrial Go. 
Union Bank of India . . , . 

United Commer ial Bank 

Bwthanga Banka. 

American Express Co. (Inc.) 

Banco Naelonal Ultramarino .. 


Chartered Bank of India, Anstralia 
and China. 

Oomptoir National d'Esoompto 
de Paris. 

Saatem Bank 
Qrindlay A Go. 

Hongkong A Shanghai Banklof: 
Corporation. 

Lloyds Bank 

MereantUe Bank of India 
Nattonai Bank of India . . 

National City Bank of New York, 


Nederlandsohe H a n d e 1-M a a t > 
schappfj. 

Nederlanosch Indlsrhe Handeis- 
bank. 

Thomas Cook A Son 


Affiliated to Chartered Bank of 
I India, Australia A China. 
Eastern Bank 

Westminster Bank 
Eabteru Bank 

Barclay's Bank and Midland Bank 


Bard a v't Bank .. .. ». 

Midland Bank (Overt^eas Biauch}.' 

Ditto 

National City Bank of New York. 

Midland Bank 

Ditto 

Westminster Bank 

National City Bank of New York. 


X«ondon Office 

Anglo -Portuguese Colonial and 
0^e^lca6 Bank. 

Loudon Office 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto • . . . , . 

Ditto . . . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


National Provinolal liank 
London It epresentarive .. 
j London Office 


88, Bishopsgate, B. 0.2. 

2 AS, Crosby Sq., Bishops- 
gate, E. C. 8. 

41, Lothbury, E. 0. 2. 

2 A 3, Crosby Sq,, Bishops- 
gate, E. (. . 3. 

54, Lombard Street, £. C. 
8 and 122, Old Broad 
Street, E. C. 2. 

168, Peuchureh Street, 
ECS 

122, Old Broad Street, 
E.C. 2. 

Ditto. 

117, Old Broad Street, 
IS (* 2 

122, Old Broad Street, E. 
C. 2. 

Ditto. 

41, Lothbury, E. C. 2. 

117, Old Broad Stiect, 
E. C. 2. 

6, llaymarket, London 
(Temp.). 

Linden House, 1, Epsom 
Boad, Lcathornead, 
Surrey-England. 

38, Bishopsgate, £. C. 2, 

8*18, King William Street, 
K.C. 4. 

2-8, Crosby Sq., E. C. 8. 

54, Parliament Street, 
8.W, 1. 

9, Grae^urch St.> E.0.8. 

71 , Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

15, Graeechurch St., S.C.a 

1 26, Bishopsgate, E. 0. 2. 

117; Old Broad Rtre<t 
E. C. 2 11, WaUrl.x 

Place, S. W. 1. 

3, Princes .Street, Londoii, 

K. C. 2. 

85, Graeechurch Strett, 
E.C. 3. 

Berkeley Street, Pic6adill^ 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian nriyate Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in India lonf before Joint Stock Banks wtrt 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will eontinoe to thrire lor same very consider- 
able time to oome. The use of the word 
** Shroff ** Is usually associated with a person 
who charges asa*lons rates of interest to im» 


peoonious people, but this Is hardly lair to t > < 
people known as '* shroffs** in banking oirch^ 
as there U no doubt that the Utter art of verv 
real service to the business oommunity and of 
very great assistance to Banks In India, Undti 
present conditions the Banks in India ean never 
hope to be able to get into sufficUntly cloie 





The Bank Rate. 


(ouoti witb the Attain of the vast trading com- 
manity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traden 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shrofl proves of snob great servioe. 


In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volome of business within the scope 
of tht Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
whldh, without his assistance the Banks would! 
not be permitted to give. The shroff's position 
as an Intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usaally arises in some' 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the baxaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after usintz all his own money, he 


still requites say Be. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroC 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper's position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shrofts and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of fis. 2,600 es(£h. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invatiahly taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and It Is at this 
point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined In each case by the standing 
of the shrofl and the strength of the drawers. 


The extent to which any one shrofl may grant 
accommodation in the basaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, vis., (1) the limit 
which be himself may think it advisable to 
place on bis transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The sbrdffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to wbom 
they grant accommodation, and past expenence 
has shown that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the box- 
rower and witb the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Bates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it Is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are prmcipally Marwaiies and 
Muitanis having their Head Offices for the most 

§ art in Bikaner and Shikarpur, resj^tively, the 
usiness elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by "Moonims” who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive depoeits and engage in es- 
ebange business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this Is done to a very oonsideraUt 
extent. 


THE BANK SATE. 

Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its and advances on other securities or discount 
own Bank Bate, and the rates were not unifwm. are granted as a rule at a slightly higher rate. 
After the amalgamation of the Presidency Ordinarily such advances or discounts art 
Banks the Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the granted at from one- half to one per cent, over 
whole of India until the 4th of July 1935 when the official rate; but this does not always apply 
the right to fix the official Bank rate was exer- and in the monsoon months, when the Bank 
cised by the Beaerve Bank. The rate fixed rate is some times nominal, it often happens 
represents the rate charged by the Banks on that such accommodation is granted at the 
demand loans against Government securities only official rate or even less. 

The following statement shows the average Bank Bates during the last 17 years ; — 

^ Yestf. j Ist Jlftlf-year j 2nd Half -> ear. | Yearl> average 

l«W 

1920 

1980 

1981 
1932 

1988 
1984 
1986 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1989 

1940 

1941 

1942 
1948 
1944 




684 Clearing Houses. 

BANKERS* CEiiARlNG HOUSES. 

Th« principal Claaring Houiec In indta an all ohequM h« may have negotiated on other 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Bangoon, members and to receive In exchange all obeqoes 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the flnt two drawn on him negotiated by the latter. After 
are by far the most Important* The members all the cheques have been received and delivered 
at these places consist of the Imperial Bank, the representative of each Bank advises the 
Beserve Bank, most of the Kzchaoge Banks and settling Bank of the diflerence between his 
Bnglisb Banking Agency arms, and a few of the total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
better known of the local Joint Stock Banks. Bank thereafter strikes a anal balance to satisfy 
Vo Bank is entlUed to claim to be a member Itself that the totals of the debtor badances 
as of right and any application for admission to agrees with the total of the creditor balances, 
a Clearing must be proposed and seconded by The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
two memMit and be subieot thereafter to ballot the amounts doe by them to the settling Bans 
by the existing members. during the course of the day and the latter in 

turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
The dotiw of settling Bank are undertaken by the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
the Beserve Bank at Calcutta, Bombay. Madras, practice however all the members keep Bank 
JCaiacbl and Bangoon and by the Imperial accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
Bank at Colombo and a representative of dual balances are settled by cheques and book 
each member attends at the office of that Bank entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
on each business day at the time fixed to deliver I cash in any form. 

The dgures for the Clearmg Houses in India above referred to are given below : — 

Total amoant of Cheqaes Glearod Annaally. 

7n Lakh$ of Rupees, 
















TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, AC. 


Table of Wages, Income, ire, 
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The Ballways. 


It was only after the railways had proved 
to be a definite asset toHhe nation In England 
that their construction In India was contem- 
plated. And then to test their applicability 
to Eastern conditions three experimental lines 
were sanctioned In 1845, These were from 
Calcutta to Kaniganj (J20 miles), the East 
Indian Hallway ; Bombay to Kalyan (82 
miles), Great Indian Peninsula Hallway ; 
and Madras to Arkonam (80 miles), Madras 
Hallway. Indian Bailway bnilding on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Oalhonsle's great 
minute of JS5S; wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
Unking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Di- 
rectors of tbe East India Company, and It 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers trnposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India readily available for 
railway construction, English Companies, the 
interest on whose capital was guaranteed by the 
State, wore formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts bad been entered into with 
ei^t companies for the construction of 6,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 mlUious. These companies were (l) 
the Bast Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula : (8) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India; (5) the Eastern Bengal: 
(6) tbe Indian Branch, later the Oodb and 
Hohllkund State Hailway and now part of 
the il^t Indian Hallway; (7) tbe Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the Horth- 
We.stcrn Hallway ; and (8) the Great Southern 
of India, now the South In<lian Hail way. The 
scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Kail way system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle In the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only oondition 
on which iovestors would come forward. This 
guarantee was a five per cent, return coupled v^ith 
the free grant of all tbe land re<iulred : in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the gnaranteed interest had been met; tbe 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to tbe 
rupee ; tbe Eallwa 3 rB were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at tbe close of twenty- 
live years and tbe Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing. 
Whilst the Hallways greatly increased the 
efficiency of tbe civil administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country^ and the 
movement of tbe popnlation, they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
Interest. Some orltScs attribute this to tbe 
unnecessarily high standard of conatmetion 
adopted, and to the engineers* ignorance of 
iocal conditions, the result was that by 1869 
the deficit ou tbe Hallway budget was Hs. 1664 
lakhs. Seeking for some more •cooomlcal 
method of constroetion, the Govemmenl 
secured sanction to the building cl linos by 


direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for tbe purpose, the metre*gauge being adopted 
lor cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available bad to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab linee from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment bad therefore again to resort t& the 
system of guarantee, and tbe Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Hagpur (1888-87) ; 
the Southern Mabratta (1882) ; and the Assam- 
Bengal (1801) were oonstrocteo under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than tbe first com- 
panies. Their total length waa over 4,000 miles. 

Famine and Frontfars. 
lu 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of tbe exchange valus of the rupee. Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 

S romoted r— the Hllglrl. the Delhl-Umballa- 
:alka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal and 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received gnarautees, 
land tbe Tlrhut Hallway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater Im- 
I portance waa taken when Indian States 
were invited to undertake construction in 
jctielr own territories, and tbe Nlsum's Gov- 
ernment gnaranteed the Interest on 880 miles 
I of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Indian State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge ; during tbe next 
ten vears there were opened 4,289, making 
the total 8,494 (on tbe broad-gauge 6,562, tbe 
metre 1,865, and narrow 07). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken bv 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on tbe frontier. TbePenjdeh Incident, which 
bronght Great Britain and Hussla to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Cbaman with tbe main 
trunk lines. Tbe sectlone through tbe desolate 
Hamal and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly : ft Is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
tlie Ebojak Pass added largely to this nieces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This Induced tbe fourth period — the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on tbe groei earn* 
fugs of the traffic fiiterobanged with tbe main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but tbe rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, ot tbe gross earnings. Under these con- 
iltlons, there were promoted tbe Ahmedabi^d- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and tbe Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of tbe first 
were the terms strictly adhered to* The Barsi 
Light Hallwav, on tbe two feet six Inches gauge, 
entered the neld without any guarantee, and 
with roiling stock designed to Illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebate 
terms being found unattractive In view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks 
' they were revised In 1896 to provide for an 
abeolute guarantee of 8 per eent. with a ahare 
of surplus profits, or rtMts up to tbe lull ex- 
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tenti o( the main ilne't net earnlnga In lupple^' 
^ent of their own net earning!, the total being 
Ifmitea to 8i per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under theie terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase In the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 8| per cent, and of rebate from 
to 6 per cent, with equal division of surplus 

a roflts over 5 per cent, in both cases. At last, 
le requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that It should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise m this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Brandi Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of Interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of Interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or In several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were Increas- 
tug the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systems. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing lor local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Governments in Madras, Punjab, Assam and 
Bombay. 


Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern Hallway. Owing to the burden of main- 
taining the unprofitable Frontier lines ; this was 
the Cinderalla Railway in India — the scapegoat 
of the critics who protested against the unv^dom 
of constructing railwava from borrowed capital. 
But with the completion of the Chenab and 
Jheium Canals, tho North- Wefitern became one 
of the great {^aln lines of tho world, choked 
with traffic at certain seasons of the year and 
making a laige profit for the State. In 1900 
the railways for the first time showed a small 
gain to the State. In succeeding years the net 
receipts grow rapidly. In the four years ended 
1907-08 they averaged close upon £ 2 millions a 
year. In the follo^ng year there was a relapse. 
Bad harvests in Iimia, accompanied by tho 
monetary panic caused by the American finan- 
cial crisis, led to a great failing off in receipts just 
when workmg expenses were ri«»ing, owing to 
the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 In the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and tho not Railway earnings continued to 
increase steadily till they reached a figure of 
over £10 millions 111 1918-19. This era of 
profits ended with the close of the year 1920-21 
and in 3 921-22 there was a loss of over £6 millions^ 
These changes in the fortunes of the railways 
! affected tho Budget of the Central Government 
rathei seriously and in 1924-25 the Railway 
finances wore separated from the General 
Budget. The terms of the separation are 
referred to in a later paragrajm while the 
profits of the railway In the years from 1924-2-5 
onwards are given below : 


Year 


I Contrlbu- 
' tlon to 
General 
Revenues 


, Rs 

1924- 2,5 0,78,00,000 

1925- 26' 6,49,00,000 

1926- 271 6,01,00,000 

1927- 2hl 6 28,00,000 

1928- 291 5,23,00,000 

1929- 30 6,12,00,000 

1930- 31 5,74,00,000- 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 3; 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 381 
J 938-39 

1939- 40 

1940- 411 

1941- 4; 


I 


Transferred 
to Railway 
Reserv'e 
Fund, t 
Rs. 

6.38.00. 000 

3.79.00. 000 

1.49.00. 000 

4.67.00. 000 

2.58.00. 000 
-2 08,00,000 
-10,93, 00, exJO 
-4,95,00,000 


2,76 00,000, 

1.87.00. 000 

4.33.00. 000 
12,16,00,000 
j20,l 7,00,000 

1942- 43 20,13,00,000 

1943- 44137.64,00,000 


6.30.00. 000 

8.86.00. 0(X) 
13 20 00 000 


Total Gain 
or loss • 

RsI 

13.16.00. 000 

9.28.00. 000 

7.50.00. 000 

10.85.00. 000 

7.81.00, (K>0 

4.04.00. 000 
—6,19,00,000 
—9,20,00,000 
-10,23,00,000 
—7,96.00.000 
— 5,06,00,000 
—4,00,00,000 

1 . 21 . 00 . 000 

2.76.00. 000 

1.37.00. 000 

4.33.00. 000 

18.46.00. 000 

28.08.00. 000 

45,07,00,000 
50,84 (Hl .OOQ 


t Figures pieceded bv a — indicate a with- 
drawal from the Railway Reserve Fund. 


HfiUway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more Important change 
was In progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly lo creased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
failing In of the original oontracta allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more fsvonraMe 
terms. The development of irrigation in the 


♦Figures preceded by a — indicate a loss. 

1933 -84 Is the first year to show some signet 
of recovery since the depression, 'ilie earnings 
of the State-owned lines Increased from Rs. 84 
croies in 1932-33 to Rs. 86 crores In 1933-84 
and to Rs. 95*48 crores in 1936-37 ; but tho net 
result of the year's working showed a gain 
of Es. 121 lakhs. 
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Contracts Revised. 

Oae factor which heiped to Improve the 
ftiiatioial poslUoo waa the revision of tne original 
oontraoU under which the guaranteed Unee were 
eonstructed. The live per cent, dividend 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half> 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
waa at a high premium. The drat contract 
to fall In waa the Raat Indian, the great iine 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the Norths 
eiu provincca. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
ebaaiim the line, paying the purchase-money 
In the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line ; but It was re- 
leased to the Company which actually worked 
It. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Bailway Company brought to the State 
in the ten years ended lOOd after meeting all 
charges, including the payments on account 
of the terminable annuity by means of 
which the purchase of the line was made, 
and interest of all capital outlay subsequent 
to the data on purchase, a clear profit of 
nearly ten millions, lio other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
In addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy fine, It possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, nil the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
sets of the State. It is dlfhcult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss doring the period when the 
revenue did pot meet the Interest charges. 
According to one estimate It should be £50 mil- 
Itoiu. But even if that figure be taken, 
Govemment have a magnificent asset In their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a oorrespondlug 
change in Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1000 the great work bad been the provteton 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Mnttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Bajputans, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A dire<'t 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of 
the line and the opposition of the Kao of Cutob 
to any through line in his territories, has for 
some time kept this scheme in the background. 

There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed : the moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication w'ith 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
fmpCMTtance. Further survey work was under- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hukong valley route. The 
metre-gauge systems of Borthern and Southern 
India will also probaMy one day be eon- 
oected and Earacbi given direct moad -gauge 


connection with Delhi, a project that has been 
investigated more than once but cannot at 

E resent be financially Justified. These works art, 
owever, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines up to their traOio reqniie- 
ments and providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
main linos totally unprepared. Costly works 
were necessary to double linos, improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal faculties and to increase the 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for tbe purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Incbcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee found that tbe amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction in India was limited only by tbe 
capacity of tbe money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even tbis reduced sam eould not always 
be provided. 

Government Control and Re-organisatlon 
of Railway Board. 

As tbe original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of Interest, it was 
necessary for Govemment to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditnre after tbe lines were open for 
traffic. For these pnrposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers waa formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
op to tbe Railway Branch of tbe Public Works 
Department of the Govemment of India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when tbe original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Ooveru- 
meut and tbe Companies synchroDised, It became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
In 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertaon was deputed 
by the Secretaiy of State to examine the whole 
question ot tbe oiganlxatlon and working of tbe 
Indian Railways, and be recommended that 
tbe existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting oH a Cbidrman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board was made subordinate to tbe 
Government of India In which It was represented 
by the Department ot Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure and considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all tbe lines. 
Its administrative duties included tbe construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, tbe carrying 
out of new works on open lines, tbe improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience,, tbe 
arrangements for through traffic, tbe settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on state lines, and tbe 
general supervision over tbe working and expen- 
diture of the Company’s lines. Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since 
the conetitutton of the Railway Board. In 1908, 
to meet tbe complaint that tbe Board was 
subjected to exeeesive control by tbe De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, tbe powers 
of tbe Chairman were Increased and he was 
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gf vtm tii« ftatus of a Secretary to Oovemme nt , Jlallway Board is solely responsible — voder tlie 
«rltb the right of independent access to the Government of India-~for arriving at decisioiNi 
Viceroy; he usually sat In the Imperial Legls- on technical matters and for advising the Gov* 
lative Oonncli as the representative of the Eall-jemroent of India on matters of railway poUey 
way interest. In 1012 in consequence of com- and is not, as was the President, eobject to 
plaints of the exressive interference of the ont-voted and oven>n]Ied by bis colleagues on 
Board with the Companies, an Informal mission the Board. The detailed re-organization of the 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile Bailway Board In accordance with the Chief 
differences. Various changes were Introduced Commissioner's proposals required careful con- 
daring the years 1012-1920 such as the modi- slderation but one of the most important of his 
fleation of the rule that the President and mem- recommendations namely the appointment of a 
hers of the Railway Board ^ould all he men of Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
large experience in the working of railways doe cular urgency and the Secretary of State's sano- 
to the Importance of financial and commercial tion was therefore obtained to the j^pointmeol 
oonstderations In connection with the control with effect from 1st April 1023. The Railway 
of Indian Railway policy. This de^lon was, Board as then reconstituted consisted of the 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional Chief Commissioner, the Financial Commissioner 
appointment of Financial Advlwr to the Railway and two members. The proposal of the Acworth 
Bwd created Instead. The question of the Committee that the Indian Railways should 
most suitable organization was further fully i he^ sub-divided into 3 territorial divisions with 
examined hy the Acworth Committee in 1021 a Commissioner in-charge of each was not accept- 
and a revIsM organization which is described ^d and the work of the Members of the Board 
later was Introduced from Ist AprU 1024. was divided on the basis of subjects. 

Some of the difficulties Involved in th^ The reorganization carried out in 1024 bad 
constitution of a controlling authority for the for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
railways of India may be realized from a study Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
of the ** Notes on the Relation of the Govern- all but important work so as to enable them to 
ment to BAilways in India " which was being devote their attention to larger questions 
printed as appendix ‘B* to Volume 1 of the of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
Annual Report by the Railway Board on Indian < in touch with Local Governments, railway 
Railways upto the Report for the year 1038-30. administrations and public bodies by touring 
These notes bring out the great diversity of to a greater extent than they had been able 
conditions prevailing which involve the Railway to do in the past. 

Department In the exercise of the functionsof — This object was effected by the following new 
( 0 ) the directly controlling authority of the ' posts which In some cases supplemented the 
State-worked systems aggregating 21,350 miles existing ones and in other cases replaced them, 
on the Slst March 1943, ■ Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 

(6) the representative of the predominant Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 
owning partner in systems aggregating 19,169 and 11 Deputy Directors and 2 Assistant 
miles, Directors working under them. 

(e) the guarantor of many of the smaller com - 1 The necessity of some central organisation to 
panies and I co-ordinate the publicity carried out on 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways, railways and to underUke work on the 
in India * * .r ol railway publicity which can be best 

. I organised by one eentral body led to the 

M:oreover in all questions relating to railways or inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial under a Chief Publicity Officer in 1927. The 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- Bureau was a great success and the organisation 
partment is called upon to watch the inlerests of I was made permanent from January Ist, 1029. 
the Central Government and Is frequently asked in the slump of the 4th decade of the present 
to advise the Local Oovemmente. Its duties' century, however, it was found difficult to 
do not end there. The future develooment of i maintain this. Moreover when the war of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 1930 came on, it had its own effects. The 
India and the Railway Department is therefore Central Publicity Bureau was ultimately shifted 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- to Calcuttai on the 1st July, 1040, and amalga- 
meut, to Investigate and survey new lines and mated with the Publicity Offices of the East 
to arrange for financing tbelr construction. The Indian and Eastern Bengal now the B. & A. 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the Railways. 

administration of these varied functions has The growing importance of Labour questions 
provedextremeiy difficult and the qnestlon was necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee in the Railway Board's office and to the appoint- 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth ment In 1929 of a third member whose main 
who recommended the early appointment of a duties are connected with the satisfactory 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first solution of labour problems and the improve- 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme ments of the conditions of service of the stnfl 
for the reorganixation of the Railway Depart- generally and of the lower paid employees In 
meet and Hr. 0. D. M. HIndley, formerly Agent particular. 

. ttaUway and Chairman During the depression which began with the 
^ the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 'thirties it was decided to hold in abeyance 
Chief Commlseloner on November lit, 1922. many superior posts Including those of Member. 

The principal constitutional eba^e involved Traffic, Member, Engineering ; Director, Civil 
inthis appointment is that the Chief Commission- Engineering and Director, Mechanical Engineer- 
f r who takes the place of the President of the ing. Some of these posts have since been 
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revived and on the recommendations of the 
Indian Eailway Enquiry Committee — ^presided 
over by Sir xlalph Wedgewood — the Central 
Accounts organisation of railways was taken 
over by the BaUway Board. The present 
superior staff in the railway Board, therefore, 
consists of the Chief Commissioner, the Eiuanoia] 
Commissioner, 2 Members, 6 Directors, a Secre- 
tary and 15 deputies and assistants. 

Under the Railway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was establiehed in 1030 under a Chief 
Controller of Standardisation to provide the 
means whereby such standardisation would be 
progressively effected in accordance with chang- 
ing conditions and as the result of practical 
experience. The technical Officer under the 
Railway Board was trsnsferred to this office as 
a Deputy Controller. This office was made 
l>ermanent In 1935. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1025, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the Eaet 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
direetly to the Auditor- Oeneral. As It was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Aeoounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1029. The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Railway Accounts reporting to the Finandal 
Commissioner of Railwayi and that of Audit 
Offiwri under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General. These two 
duties were previoqsly combined under the 
Accountant-General, Raliways, reporting to the 
Auditor- General. The Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are no^ under the General Managers 
and the Controller of Kail>«av Aecounta has 
been made a Director under tiic Railway Board. 

Nanagomeiit. 

There are two Important systems of adminis- 
tration organisation on Indian Railways — 
the Divisional system and the Departmental 
system. In the divisional system the railway 
is divided into divisions, each under a Divisional 
Bupertntendent, who in turn has officers of al! 
departments like Civil Engineering, Trans- 
portation, Commercial, Accounts, Stores, the 
running and operation portion of Mechanical 
Kn^eering and on some railways even the 
Medlca], working under him in his division. 
In the departmental system the railway Is 
divided into smaller portions called districts 
by each department (and districts of the various 
departments need not be co-termlnus) and each 
of these districts is under a District Officer 
reporting direct to the head of his department 
In the Headquarters Office. 

Cldariiiff Aecoattts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with s 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1926 to take over work 
r^ating to the check and apportionment of 


traffic interchanged between State-managed 
Railways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the Ist January 1927, the jBSlast Indian Rail- 
way following on the 1st April, the Eastern 
Bengal Hallway on the Ist January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula and B. B. A 0. I. 
Rlys. later. 

During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the reprosentaUves of the various 
railways who vlsltod the office to study the 
new procedure. 

The Sallwap Conference. 

In order to fscllttate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted In 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
unlerthe title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways. It elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Ganffea. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six Inchee. When construction was started 
the broad-gaoge school was strong, and it was 
thought Mvlsable to have a broad -gauge in 
order to resist the influence of oyclonee. But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
tor the open lines had coat £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge ol 
3 feet S| inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was In the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provieionsl; 
they were to be converted into oFosd-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified It ; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with sorpristng rapidity, and It was 
found cheaper to Improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge Itnea than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except In the Indus 
Vaiiey, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge tines 
were Improved and they became a permanent 
feature n the railway system. Now there Is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connecting Assam with the Bajputana lines 
and Kathiawar and apother system in Bouthem 
India serving large tracts of the Bombay and 
Madras presidencies and the States of Hydera- 
Imd, Mysore and Travancore, Those two sys- 
tems are not yet connected, but the necessaiy 
link from Kbandwa by way of the Nizam s 
Hyderabad -Oodaverl Hallway, cannot be long 
delayed. Certain fef^der and hill railways ha e 
l>een constructed on the 2'-6’' and 2'’-<r gauges 
and since the opening of the Barsl Light Eailway 
which showed the possible capecity of the 2'- 6' 
gauge, tlwro has been a tendency to construct 
feeder linos on this rather than on the metre- 
gauge. 

Statfi versus CompanF Mansffanisiit.— 
The relative advantages and dlsadvantagea of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
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great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been tlieaubject of dlBcuasion in official elrelea 
and the nnblio press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more Important oompanies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headqnarters of their Boards are 
In London. The sabjeet was one, perhaps the 
mostimportant.of the terms of reference of the 
Aoworth Bailway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was onf ortnnately, unable to make a nnani* 
mons recommendation on this polnt.theirmem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were, however, unanimousin recommending that 
the present system of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of the existing eontraets and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1022-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Qovemmenta and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discnssed. 

The subject lias also been discu8sc<i on many 
occasions in the Central Legislature. The 
Cuvernment of India have, however, been 
following a uniform policy of increasing the 
scope of direct State-management. The East 
Indian Bail way was taken over for State- 
management from ist January, 1925, and since 
then the policy has been continued, the latest 
additions to state-management being the Bengal 
ind Noith Western and Kohilkimd and Kumaon 
Jlailwav which were taken over from the Ist : 
January 1943. Erom the same date the twoi 
uere amalgamated and the combiued system j 
named as the Oudh and lirhut Ballway. ' 

At the end of 1029-30 the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Hallways system widch was the property 
of the Company, was acquired and its manage- 
ment taken over by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam's Government and is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nisam’s State Hallway. 


Separation of the Bailway from the 
General Flnancea,— The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
ts a result of the recommendations of the 
At worth Committee in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Hallway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly bat 
It was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 

The question was examined afresh in eonnec- 
ttoo with the recommendation of the Hetrench- 
ment Committee In 1923, that the railways In 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 51 percent on the capital 
at charge and It was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation oouM be oariicd 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly cm the 3rd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Qovemo^Qeneralin Council: — 
that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluotnatlons caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a contl- 
nuons railway policy baeed on the neoeeiyity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 


to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
waye: — 

(1) The railway finances shall he separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annua! 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a snm equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Ciompanles and Indian States and 
Capital exiwnditnre on strategic Hallways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
jHut one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
eonditton that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or snbseqaent years« 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capita] expenditure on strategic lines* 

\ 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for tne 
Hallway administration to be utilised m — 

(a) forming reserves for, 

(t) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 

(it) depreciation, 

(iti) writing down and writing off capital, 

(5) the improvement of services rendered to 
tlie public, 

(o) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The raUway administration shall 4>e 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described b) the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insuffidsnt 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included in theBudget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be placM before the LegisUtIve Assem- 
bly In the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and worldng. Any reductions in the demand tor 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, t.e , will not have the effect of 
memsing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(61 The RaUway Department will place the 
estimate of raUway expenditure before the 
Standing Finance Committee for BaUwmys 
on some date prior to ttie date for the discussion 
of the demand for grants for railways. 
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This resolution was examined by the 
Committee appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly on 3rd March 1924 to examine the 
proposals for the separation of railway from 
general Ananoes. The final resolution agreed 
to by the Assembly on September 20th, 1924, 
and accepted by Government differed from the 
original resk^ution In that the yearly contribution 
had been placed at 1 per cent. Instead of 5 0th 
per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this pa 3 maent to 
General Eevenues should exceed 3 crorea, only 
Ird of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Bailway Beserve and the remaining 
ird was to accrue to General Ibevenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Ck>mmittee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being ^own under a depreciation 
fond. l%ls committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Aseembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
^ ths Legislative Aseembly from that body. 

would be In addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will Include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and ceitain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State 
These arrangements were to be subiect to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 8 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Bailway and the 

O. I. P. Bailway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State management and 
If any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments In this resolution. 


The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Bailway Board 
should be rapidly Indisnised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
shassd through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

The principles of allocation of surplus laid 
down in the above resolution has since been 
amended by a subsequent resolution passed 
by the Legislative Assembly on 2ad mreh 
1948 which provided, alia that from 1st 
April 1948 so much of the convention as provides 
for the contribution and allocation of surplus 
to general revenues ceases to be in force and 
until a new Convention Is adopted by the 
Assembly, the allocation of the surplus on 
commercial lines l>etveen the railway reserve 
and general revenues shall be decided each 
year on consideration of the needs of the railways 
and general revenues, the loss, if any. on strategic 
lines l^lng recovered from general revenues. 

Rn-onteBifiation probleins.*-The growing 
complexity of railway administration In India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforU of 
vartous railways to revise their organisafiom. 
The general direction In which this r»-orgaolsa- 
tioo is being considered Is that of consolidation 
Into one depertment of the operating or traos- 
poriatton work of the railway, Indudlog the 
provision of power. This system is Invariably 
In existence on those railways wliich have 


adopted the Divisional organisation. It is also 
being adopted by some railways where the 
general organisation is still on the Depart- 
mental basis. 

The Pope Committee. 

When the railway finances were In a bad 
way. a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. F. A. Pope, General Executive Assistant 
to the President of the L. M. Railway, was 
formed to investigate and inaugurate a detailed 
analysis of every important achievement of 
railway operation. The Committee started 
work during 1932-33 and among other things, 
perfected a system of detailed investigation 
into individual items of railway working wliicb 
came to be known as * Job Analysis.* 

Mr. Pope returned to India In 1933-84 and 
prepared a second report based upon the progress 
of the work and on furtlier possibilities of 
economy. 

The most important recommendations of 
Mr Pope's second report related to : — 

1. Intensive use of locomotives. 

2. luteusive use of coaching stock. 

3. Intensive use of machinery and plant. 

4. Disposal of Uneconomloil wagons, 

,5. Combining resources between railways. 

6. Handling and transport of smalls traffic 

and of traffic to be transhipped at break 
of gauge stations. 

7. Ticketless travel. 

8. Methods of increasing earnings. 

As a result of the Ist report of the Pope 
Committee, special * Job Analysis ’ Organisa- 
tions, were set up on most of the important 
Indian KaUways. Their main purpose was to 
Investigate in detail by special methods in- 
dividual aspects of railway working and suggest 
lucans whereby economies may bo achic\e<l 
or the effldemy of operation increased. 

Having overhauled the methods of working 
on the railways by stages, these organisations 
have since been abolished. 

Indiaii RaUway Eaquixy Committ— « 

As a result of the recommendation af the 
public Accoimta Committee the Indian Bailway 
Enquiry Committee was appointed in October 
1936. This Committee was under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir Halph L. Wedgewood, C.B., C.M.B . 
Chief General Manager of the London North 
Eastern Railway. lU teims of referenoe were * 

To examine the position of Indian State- 
owned railways ana to suggest such mea- 
sures as may. otherwise than at the expense 
of the general budget. 

(t) secure an iinproveroeni in net earning^', 
due regard being paid to the question 
of establishing such effective co-ordination 
between road and rati transport as will 
safeguard public investment in railways , 
while proTullng adequate services by both 
means of transport ; and 

(it) at a reasonably early date, place railway 
finances on a sound and remunerative 
basis. 
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The report was submitted In June 1037 and I 
duly considered by the Jtailway Board. Early 
action was taken to Implement such of the recom' 
mendations as could be accepted without further 
examination. Where special InTestlgation was 
considered necessary this was arranged for. 

Rates Advisory Committee. 

The Hallway Hates Advisory Committee 
continued during the year 1042-48 with Khwaja 
Sic Mohamed JStoor os Its President, 

The functions of the Committee are to Inves- 
tigate and make recommendations on : — 

(1) Complaints of “ undue preference " — 

Section 42(A) of the Indian Hallways 
Act; 

(2) Complaints that rates are unreasonable 

in themselves ; 

(9) Complaints or disputes in respect of 
terminals — Section 46 of the Indian 
Hailwayg Act ; 

(4) Complaints in respect of conditions as 
to packing of articles specially liable 
to aamage in transit or liable to cause 
damage to other merchandise ; 


(5) Complaints tn respect of conditions M 

to packing attached to a rate ; and 

(6) Complaints that railways do not fulfil 

their obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section 42(3) of the 
Indian Hallways Act. 

CHostr Contact witfi tlia PnUic. 

The closest possible contact between tbe 
Hallways and the business community was 
maintained by means of the Central and l«ocal 
Advisory Committees, which were first intro- 
duced in 1928, meetings with Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations and personal 
contact by railway officers with bosiness firms. 

Inaagnration of the Bfain Una Electric 
Sorrice, C.1. P. Railway. 

The inauguration of the electrified main line 
section of the O. I. V. Hallway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the 5th November 1020, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in India. This 
scheme involved the elimination of tbe 
Bhore Ghat Heversing Station. 


Class 1— Railways. 



1943 

-44. 1 


Commodity. 




Incnasei. 

Fuel 

21-39 

13-87 

+ 22 

nice 

3-04 

3-38 

-4- 9 

Gram and pulse 

1-86 

2-78 

-f 28 

Wheat . . 1 

2-04 

3-12 

-flOO 

Jowar and Bajra 

0 79 

1 31 

-4- 4 

Other grains 1 

0-82 

0-98 

+ 14 

Petrol (in bulk) 

0-80 

1-99 

-4- 42 

Cotton numufsotured 

0-66 

3-46 

-f 27 

Fodder . , . . 

0-09 

0-68 


Fruits, vegetables fresh 

3-40 

1-70 

+ 19 

Our, J agree, HoUabscs, t tc. 

0-96 

1-67 

-h 18 

Jute raw 

0-48 

0-82 

+ 4 

Kerosine oU in tins 

0-32 

1-18 

+ 10 

Provisions . . 

1-19 

8*73 

+ 15 

Vegetable oils 

0-45 

1-17 

4- 3 

Military traffic 

11-63 

14-41 

4-430 

Live stock . . 

0-26 

0 78 

4* 15 

Hallway materials 

2-07 

0-46 

4- 7 

Materlt^ and Stone's on Hevenue account . . 

13-53 

3-61 

-i- 33 

Other commodities 

8-97 

18-11 

- 18 

Deereagfis 




Marble and Stone 

3-01 

1-10 

— 13 

Salt 

1-63 

3-27 

•— 34 

Sugar, refined and unrefined 

1-03 

2-27 


Wood un wrought 

1-87 

1-06 

— 26 

Metallic mres 

3-34 

1-28 

— 7 

Oilseeds .. 

2-18 

3-55 

— 15 

Cotton raw pressed 

0-69 

2-67 

— 30 

Kerosine oU ( in bulk) 

0-12 

0-89 

— n 

Cement . . , , 

Cotton raw impressed 

I-IS 

1-26 

— 28 

0-08 

0*12 

— 4 

Jute manufactured 

0-81 

0-86 

— 39 

Iron and Steel wrought 

1-18 

2-28 

-- 22 

Petrol in tins 

0-06 

0-15 

— 2 

Tobacoo . . . . 

0-22 

0-81 

— 24 

Total .. 

91-68 

100-18 

4-668 ' 
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AU Itettways. 


Op«o Mllaatfa. — The total route mileage 
on 81st Mar(^ 1948, was made up of*— 

Broad-gauge .. .. 20,678-84 miles. 

Metre-gauge 16,010-86 „ 

Narrow-gauge .. 3,827-62 „ 

ruder the elasslflcatiou adopted for statlstlea] 
purposes, this mileage is divided betwe«Q the 
three classes of railways as follows : — 

Class I 30,708-18 miles. 

Class n 2,662 -28 „ 

Class ITI 1,001-90 „ 

During the year 1948-44 Banknra to Hldnapur 
doubltog (68-50) miles, a section of Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and Jam-Wanthali-Kalawad 
(16-02) miles, a section of Jaxnnagar-Dwarka 
Railway were under construction. 


Giaat I 

Number of seats In 
passenger oarriagM. 

Railways. 

Ist 

2nd 

Inter. 

8rd 

6'-6' 

3*-3r 

20,938 

9,209 

41,610 

11,626 

67,846 

16,736 

621,602 

204,172 


Financial Rasnlta of Working. *-The gross 
traffic receipts of the state owned railways 
(inoludint worked Hues) amounted to lU.186-43 
crores in 1048-44 or an increase of 29-96 orores 
over the previous year. 


Statement showing calculation of contributions to General Revenues and amount accruing 
to Railways (in thousands of rupees). 


Reserve Fund during the year 1043'44 — 



t’ommerolal. 

j Strategic. 

Total. 

( i) Receipts (1943-44) — Gross traffic receipts . . 

1,83,08,22 

2,34,39 

1,85,42,61 

i^ubsidl^d Companies, Qovt. share of surplus 
profits, etc 

4,86 

4,86 

Interest on Depredation Reserve Funds and 
Reserve Fund Balances 

3,90,71 

14,51 

4,05,22 

Railway Miscellaneous Receipts . . . . . . | 

21,68 

21,68 


1,87,26,37; 

2,48,90 

1,89,74,27 

( »i) Expenditiue — VTorking exjvenses .. 

1,03,70,89 

3,26,03 

1,06,96,92 

Papnents to worked lines 

Indian States and Railway C<»iiipanl<*«' share 
of surplus profits 

1,88,77 


1,88.77 

87,42 


87,42 

Interest - ) 

on capital outlay 

*26.86,37 

1,18,10 

28.04,60 

on carpital rontrihuted by Railway companies | 

48,76 

48,76 

liSnd and Subsidy . , . , . . . . 1 

4,11 


4.11 

Mia(-ellaneous Railway expenditure* 

1 

68,7H 

1,26 

60,04 

Total Expenditure . . 1 

1,34,45,09 

4,45,48 

1,38,90,67 

(in) Surplus ^ 

62,80,28 

—1,96,68 

60,83,70 

Payments to General Revenues j 

39,60,21 

—1,96,68 

37.63.e;i 

Transferred to Railway Resen't* 

13,20,07 

18,20,07 


After meeting all Intereet and annuity ehargas 
flovemoMst tbeiefore received a net profit of 
1 *87 lakhs on the capital at charge of the State 
mimuM the net reeeipts, that la the gross reeelpu 
the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns:*- 


Per eent. 

1928-24 5*24 

1^24-*88 •• •• •• 8*gft 

1928**2fi «• •• ,, ,, 8*91 

1926—27 •» •• ,, t4 4*06 

}£2!"i2 

1920— go , 1 . ,, 6*22 

1W6-80 4*86 

lWl-82 Nil 


1082-88 

19 S 3>84 

1934-36 

1987-88 

1088-89 

1039-40 

1940 - 41 

1941 - 42 

1942 - 43 
1043-44 


Per eent . 

an 

Nil 


m 

029 

0*07 

0*43 


2*24 

8*47 

6*47 

6*04 


An examinatkm of the lateit available figures 
of opera^g ratios of foreign eonnlriet brings 
out lesolti not nnfkvonral^ to Indtan Rall- 
W6y», 
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Year. 

Operating Ratio 

United States of Amerioa • . 

1980 

74 per cent. 

France •• «• 

1925 

84*15 

*1 >1 

English Railways 

1928 

79-40 


South African Railways 

1928-20 

77*80 

ft «t 

Argentine Railways •• .. •« .. «• «, 

1027 

71*05 

ff ft 

Canadian Railways 

1920 

81-21 

ft ft 


r 1913-14 

61-70 

ft 

t, 

1925-26 

62-69 

9$ ft 


1926-27 

62 04 



1927-28 

61-39 

ft ft 


1928-20 

62*77 

t$ ft 


1929-30 

65-02 

tt tl 


1931-32 

71-08 

f» ff 


1932-38 

71-61 



1933-34 

71 

tt tt 

1934-35 

69-9 

ft 


1 1935-86 

69*5 

tt tt 


1936-37 

65-2 

tt ft 


1937-88 

65-3 

t» ft 


1988-39 

66-8 

t> It 


1939-40 

65.6 

tt ft 


1940-41 

68-0 

f > tt 


1941-42 

66-4 

tf tt 

1 

1942-43 

51-6 

tt ft 


lU4‘i-44 

67 9 

ri ft 


Output «f RuUwuT-owBtdl CullMunM. — The 

output of Itailway owned oollieries doruu; 
1942<43 wan 2,H64,785 tons. Thw represents 
an increase of 15 per cent over the output of 
3931-32. 

imring the year 1943-44, the output of 
Uailwav Collieries rcpreaents 32 per cent of 
the total coal consumed on locomotives on 
Indian Kailways. 


Number of Staff- The total number ol 

employees on Indian Railways at the end ^)f 
the year 1943-44 was 889,056 as compared 
with 701,307 at the end of 1938-39. The 
following table shows the numlier of employ ees 
by communities on 31st March 1936, 1937, 
1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944 — 


Date. 

Europeans. 

Indians. 

Hindus. 

MusUsns. 

AngU^ 

ludUins 

and 

Domiciled 

KuroiH‘ans 

j Indian } Other 
fc>lkh^. Cliristuins Commuiii* 

^ ties 

31«fc March 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1930 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1043 

1944 

3,219 
‘ 3,121 

; 2,692 

! 2,605 

1 2,333 

' 2,143 

i *1.018 

•1,823 
1,761 

504,977 

504,983 

494,272 

601,248 

606,220 

621,171 

•588.840 

•587,925 

629,730 

1.55,439 

154,535 

168,794 

154,837 

167,857 

160,012 

•172.085 

•190,916 

209,100 

13,423 

13,416 

12,843 

13,410 

13, 

13,280 
•12,260 ; 
•12.270 ! 
12,262 1 

8,740 16,824 

8,734 1 17,253 

8.1U 17,311 

7,745 17,703 

8,106 t 18,045 

8,603 18,758 

*8,705 *20,039 

•9,442 *20,872 

1 9.397 1 22,212 

1 i 1 

9,742 

8,838 

1,597 

1,680 

3,362 

3.375 

*3.259 

*20,872 

22.212 


♦Revised figures ; Due to changes made by the Railway administration m the figorei 
published last year. 
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ladtanisatloB. — Superior services, following 
the recommendation of the Lee Oommisaion 
that recmltment In India be advanced as soon 
as practicable up to 75 per cent of the total 
number of vacancies in the Superior Services 
of the Bailways, the various Hallway Ckimpanies 
managing State and other railway lines fouowed 
the government lead. As far as concerns State 
managed Railways, the direct recruitment 


during the year included no European while 
57 Indians were appointed. 

AceMeata. — The following table shows the 
number of passengers, railway servants and 
other persons killed and injured in accidents 
on Indian Railways, excluding casualties in 
railway workshops, during the year 1948*44 
as compared with the previous year ; — 


KlUed. 

' Injured. 

1942-43. 

1043*44. 

1942*43. 

1943-44. 

73 

170 

450 

403 

342 

539 

1,321 

2,101 

1 


51 

38 

410 

709 

1,822 

2,627 

42 

33 

287 

168 

245 

293 

5,696 

6,276 

33 

43 

14,331 

15,848 

320 

1 309 

20,314 

22,287 

39 

32 

76 

132 

2,706 

3,232 

1 986 

1,293 

26 

31 

202 

171 

i - 1 

3,295 

1,303 

1,696 

1 3,507 I 

4,373 

23,430 1 

26,610 


Cause. 


A . — Pastenffera. 

In accidents to trains, rolling*stock, permanent 

way. etc 

In accidents caused by movements of railway 
vehicles exclusive of accidents to trains 
In accidents on railway premises not connected 
with the movement of railway vehicles . . 


Total 


B — Railtcay aervanta. 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent 

way, etc 

In accidents caused by movements of raliw'ay 
vehicles exclusive of accidents to tralnn 
In accidents on railway premises not connected 
with the movement of railway > ehlcles , . 


Total 

C.— Other tJtan passenger and railteay servants* 
liL accidents to trains, roUlng-stook, permaueni 
way. etc 

In accidents caused by movements of railway 
vehicles exclusive of accidents to trains 
In accidents on railway premises not connected 
with the movement of railway vehicles 


Total 
Grand Total 


Of 4,373 persons killed 3,296 or 76 per rent 
were other than passengers and railway 
servauU and of this number 2.728 were ** tress- 
passers** and 409 * suicides.' Of the 4,373, 
74 parsons were killed on railway premises 
due to causes other than the movement of 
trains, vehicles, etc. 

The number of persona oilier than iiassengers 
and railway servants killed was more by 524 
as compart with the previous year. This 
was doe principally '^tresspassers'* (469) 
and suicides (27). There was an Increase in 
iha uiunber of fatal accidents to passengers 
and railway servanu, the increase being 293 
and 49 respectively. 

Ains aHi es lor Passsagen.— Railway 
administration in peace time are constantly 
cguleavonring to make railway travel, especially 
in lower classes, more attractive and the 
atuMinlet alfotded necessarily cover a large 


and varied ground. Improved booking facllltieti 
by setting up additional booking oiAces and 
out-ageneies, provision of clean and adequate 
accommodation in trains, avoidance of over- 
crowding, arrangements for the vending of whole- 
some refreshments at reasonable rates in rail- 
way premises and trains, amenities to the public 
waiting at stations in the shape of waiting rooms 
and covered platforms and measures fur ensurip*^ 
the security of women passengers are some of 
the main directions in which progress continues 
to be made from year to year. But both by 
the size and scale of arrangements required 
and its primary necessity to the passenger, 
the most important of all is the adequate supply 
of wholesome drinking water to the travelling 
public, particularly in the hot weather season, 
for which, in addition to the existing permanent 
arrangements, a hot weather (special) establish- 
ment is drafts every year. 
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THE CHIEF BAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


Bvngal and Assam. 

The Aeeam-Beiigel BAUirey< whleb Is eon* 
stntoted on the inetre«gaiige, starta Iroin Obttta* 
sad nmi through Surme Valley across the 
Kom Caohar HUlS into Assam. It was worked 
undar a linstted^arantee by a company. 

The llaitefB Bsaart BaHiray was promoted 
under the origtiial form of aaarantee and 
was eoostmoted on the hmad-gaafe. The 
first portion of the line miming to CakuUa. 
over the Oapges was opened In 1802. la 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre«gaofle of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the toot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Dar]eellng. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated In 1884 Into one 
State Railway. 

The Assam Bengal Ball way has come tinder 
State management and has been amalgamated 
with the E. B. Kly. with effect from Ist January, 
1942 and the combined system is named as 
Bengal and Assam Ballway. 

Mileage open . . • . 8,459 * 74 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 83,83,94,000 

Not earnings .. ..Rs. 3,42,45,000 

Earnings per cent 4 • 07% 

Bnngal^Nntfpnr. 

The Bengal-Nagpor Railway was oommenoed 
ss a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Cbhatls- 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed nnder a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad- 
gauge and extended It to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katnl. In 1901 a part of the Bast Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to VIsagapatam was 
transferred to t| and In the same year 
sanction waa glv^ for an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Haribarpur. 

The State took over the line from October 1, 
1044. 

Mileage Open .. 3,375.76 

Capital at charge .. Be, 80,51,27,000 

Net earnings ..Be. 4,40,59,000 

Earnings per cent. .. 5*47% 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India. 

The Bombay Baroda and Genual India 
Railway le one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Snrat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but waa eubsequeiitly 
extended to Bombay. The original eontiact; 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed uo^er 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajpattga* 
Maiwa inetr«*gaage system of State mUwfyt 
was leased to w Company and has itnoe MiB 
incorporated In it. On the opening of Ke 
Nagda-Muttm, gtvlng broad*gniife eofiflic* 
tion througb Baatern Bolputana with Xwi 
^e woiRtng was antmstad to this Gomin^. 
On the aoouisttlon of the Conmany In ApifTON 
the pnmbaae pHee was fixed at 


The State has taken over the management 
with affect from January let, 1942, 

Mileage open .. .. 3,408'94 

Capital at charge . . Bs« 70,75,58,000 

Net earnings .. Es. 9,07,16,000 

Earnings per eent 11* 82% 

East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
taSways sanctioned far construction as experi- 
mental Uon under the old form of gnarantee. 
The first eeotlon from Howrah to Fandna was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran at far as Bafdganj. It gives the only 
direct access to the pofi of Oaicutta from North- 
ern India and Is eonWMineAtfy fed by an the 
large railway systems eonnestad with It. In 
1880 the Government purchasad the line, 
paying the shareholdis by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a eontract which was terminable la 1819. 

Theeontraetwai not terminated until laau- 
lary 1st, 1926, when the State took over the 
management. From July 1st, 1925 the Oudh A 
BohOkbuud Railway was amalgamated with U. 

Mileage open . . . . 4,061*94 

Capital at charge .• Bs. 1,51,83,08,000 

Net earnings .. Bs. 12,98,21,000 

Earnings per cent 8 * 55% 

{MiUaffii an routs miisagsM.) 

Grent Indian Penlnsnla. 

The Great Indian Penlasola Railway Is the 
earliest line undertaken In India. U was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Tbana was open for tralBo in 1858. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line et'a 
Poona to Baiehur, where It connects with the 
Madras Ball way, and to Jubbnlpore where it 
meets the East Indian Hallway. The feature 
of the line Is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15f miles on the Bbore 
Ohat and 91 miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,181 and 972 feet. In 1900, the eontract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The oontiact was terminated on June SOth, 
1925, when the State took over the management. 
Mileage open •• .. 3,530*17 

OaplUl at charge .. Rs. 1,17,45,42,000 

Net earnings .. Bs. 17,50,88,000 

Baminga per cent. . . 14.01% 

Madras and Southern Mahratu Balfway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines nnder the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to ran in a north-westerly direetion 
in eonn^lon with Uie Great Indian Peninsula 
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Ratlwmy and in a south-wesUrly direotlon to 
Ckllcut, On the expiry of the eontmet In 
1(K>7 the Una wat amiu game ted with the South- 
ern HahratU Ballway Company* a lyetem 
on the metre -gauge bnilt to mem the famine 
oonditione In the Southern Mahrntta Country 
and re-leaaed to a large Company called the 
Hadiaa and Sonthem Mahratta Railway 
Company. 

The contract wa« terminated and It was 
decided to bring the railway under State manago* 
ment on the 1st April* 1944. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge 
Ret eaminga 
Eaminga per cent. 


2.9ir31 
Rs. 66,80,56,000 
Ra. 6.76.24,000 
11.90% 


North-Western. 

The North- Western Railway began Its 
existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhl Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The Interval between Kotri and 
Multan was nnbridged and the railway traffic 
was exofaanged by a ferry service, in 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Pnnjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was began. 
In 1886 the Slnd-Punjab-Delbl Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western Railway. It Is the longest railway in i 
India onaer one administration. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge •• 
Net eamlngf 
Samings per cent* . . 


6,885*24 
Ra. 1,51,45.60,000 
Rf. 15,49,29,000 
., 10.23% 


Ondh and Tlrhut. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
ooDStrocted on the metre-gauge system by a 
company without any Ooveromenc aaststacce 
other than free land and was opened to traffie 
In 1885. The system was begun In 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
wai leased by Government to the Bengal 
North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additlonB have been made In both 
sections. It is conheoted with the Rajpntans 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and snth the 
Bengal and Assam Railway at KaMhar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokaxneh Ghat. 

The KohUkund and Kumaon Railway was 
eoDStructed on the metre-gauge and o|>eDed for 
traffic in 1884. Later on exteusiona were added 
lietween 1906 and 1916. 

The Bengal and North Western and the 
Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway have come 
under State-management from 1st January 1943. 
Prom the same date the two were anmigamated 
and the combined system is named as Oudb and 
Tirhut Hallway, 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge . 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent, . 


2,684*19 
Rs. 29,25,95,000 
Rs. 3,12,92,000 
10*69 


South ladiun. 


> The South Indian Railway was one of 
[the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the aeventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line haa been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Sonthem India, touth of the 
•oath-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tutlcorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintalnad, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Ramesbwaram was opened at 
the beglnnixig of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
I with the Company on the let of January 1908. 

The contract, was terminated on 1st April, 
1944, when the State took over the management. 

Mileage open .. 2,348*00 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 48,58,81,000 

Net eamlngs . . Rs. 4,88, 03 , 000 


Sanhigs per cent. 


10*04% 


The Indian States. 

The pundpal Indian State Railways are the 
following . — 


Bikaner State. 

The line Is owned by the Bikaner Government. 
It wa«j woiked by tlie Jodhpur- Bikaner Railway 
Administration upto 31-10-1924, when it was 
taken over by the Bikaner Government. 

Mileage open 883.05 

Jodhpur. 

The railway, which was worked by the 
Jodlipur-IMkancr Kalla av Administration 
upto 31-10-1924, is now worked by the 
Jodhpur Durbar At present the Railway 
consists of 818.74 miles of British section and 
806.95 miles of Durbar lines. 

Total mileage open 1 ,1 25 . 60 

Mysore State. 

These lines are tlie propel ty of the Mysore 
Government. Of the 9 lines 5 sections were 
worked by the Madras A Houtbern Mahratta 
Railway. Of these 3 lines were taken over ity 
the Mysore Government from 1-10-1919 and the 
other two from 1-1-1938. It eonstMs of M.47 
miles of metre-gauge and 128 80 miles narrow- 
gauge lines. 

I Total mileage open .. .. .. 738.27 

H. E. H. The Nlfem*8 state. 

The Railway was constructed bv a company 
under a guarantee from the Ryderahad Btate, 
which took over tlie management from 1-4-1930 
It conflsts of 57 82 miles of British sections and 
130*2*16 miles of Hyderabad State lines. 

Total mileage open Iil69‘99 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 

The poselbUity of connecting Indie andtooaet route eppeers to be the beet one but 
Oeyton by e reilwey eoroee the benk of aand et present tvomd not be remnneratlve. This 
extending the whole wey from Bameswaram to wonid start from Ohlttagong, which is the 
Mannar has been reported on from time to ceimlnns and headquarters of the Assam- 
time» and since 1896 various sohemes have been Bengal Bailway and a seaport for the produce 


suggested. 


of Assam. The route runs southwards through 


The South Indian Eailway having been ex- 
tended to Dbanushkodifthe southernmost point 
of Bameswaram Island, and the Oevlon Gov- 
eminent Bailway to ifaMmannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant from each other 
about 20 miles across a narrow and shallow 

strait, the possibility of connecting these two These 

terminal stations by a railway oonstrueted on and 

a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known as ••Adam's Bridge” to supersede the ®Jiec 
ferry steamer service which has been established 5S2 

between these two points, is one of the schemes 

that has been invMtlffeted swamps Which fringe the seaooast north and 

been investigateo. south of the harbour of KaukkidiD stretching 

In 1918, a detailed survey was made by the out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
oontemplatestheconstructlonof aeansewayfrom Arrakan Yomahave to be croesed. Yomalsa 
DhanushkodI Point on the Indian side to Talai- mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of Kegrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
20*0$ miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong, 
land of the various lands, and 11*86 will be in At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
water. The sections on dry land will consist Insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
of low banks of san^ltohed with coral and pre- feet before it readiies the altitude of Sandway 
sent no dilBoalty. section throng the sea and further north it rises much hl»dicr. It Is a 
will be carried on a causeway whidi it is pro- formidable obstacle to railway communication 
posed to oonstruct in the following way. A between India and Burma. This route is 
double row of reiuforoed oonerete piles, pitched estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
at 10 feet oentres and having their inner faces have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand. Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
These pUCs will then be braced together long!- rloe traflle and the cost of this would have to be 
tudlnaily ulth Ifght concrete arches and chains added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 
and transveisely with oonerete ties, struts and 

chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced xhe other routes examined have been the 

concrete will be sUppedin to position, the bottom Hukong Vidley route and the Manipur route 

Bla^ beiug ewttk well into the SMd of the sea which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Wav 
bo^m. La^y, the space enclosed by the many years ago. The Manipur route was estl- 
slabs will be filled in with sand. mated to cost about £6,000,000 as It has to cross 

The top of the concrete work will be carried fSS*7nd* a mo 

wlU ta'uM rt’thlJue^L* the« w<5uld’'lte X’ ol1SS?.Utag 

Piles andllabJ vSli*be?one bv nmaM of ^ater through the three main ridges and through otbei 
lete Thl! SaLTwav it more than 100 miles of expensiva un- 

the suspended sand brought up by tie currents. ©00 feet^o7aMM!^^lw®an^ ^ '*The 

to settle on either side bringini about rapid miles 

accretion and eventnaUy making one big island enrineStoK 

of Rameswaram Island and Mannar Island. S^cuiuis thJn e?ther toe &a!t or tS?MaSS 

ttnmrnmm pw routs. One hUDdied and fifty miles 

lado-Bnnna Couaetloii. ^ i^gute Ue in open country capable of 

The raids of the Bmden in the Bay of Bengal ouitlvatlon though at present it is only very 
in 1914, and the temporary interroptltm of thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
coramunioatious between India and Burma, has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
stimulated the demand tot a direct railway oon- with a summit tuuusl 6,000 feet long at a 
nsctlon between India and Burma. Govern- h^ht of 2,600 feet. There are less than fl^7 

ment accepted the position and appointed m&esof very heavy work and cniy about 4,600ft. 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. 0.B„ to be the ez^do^er- aggregate of rise and fall. The Hukong Vidlej 
in-eharge of the survtyt to detarmtno the beat route slthonfih cheaper than the Manipur route 
louts lor a railway from India to Bnnna. The is not a practical financial proposition. 



( Bevised fleures. 




$ Bevteed figures. 
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Route Mileege of Roilum Lines contained in the Class I Railway 
Ssrstems in India. 


Hail way. 

1030-40. 

1040-41. 

1041-42. 

1042-43. 

1048-44. 

Bengal and Assam 


.... 

.... 

8,457*47 
Included in 

8,459-74 

Assam Bengal 

1,30(1,80 

1,308.12 

1,308.12 

B. <k A. Ky. 

.... 

Bengal & North Western 

. 2,085.05 

2,098 04 

2,092.20 

2,003.58 

Included in 
0. A T. Ry. 

Bengal Nagpur 

3,303.21 
Included in 
class II 

3,301.88 

3,380.00 

8,377.50 

8,376-76 

Bikaner State 

Hallways 


883,05 

883.05 

883-05 

Bombay, Baroda <S: Central India. 

3,509.17 

3,500.41 

3,488.80 

8,370.24 
Included in 

3,403-94 

lilaatem Bengal 

2,007.84 

2,005,24 

2,147.67 

B. & A. Hy. 


East Indian 

4,389.71 

4,840.02 

4,106.20 

4,078.05 

4,061 -94 

Great Indian Peninsula . . 

3,68.3.69 

3,564.86 

3,564.86 

8,564.42 

3,530- 17 

Jodhpur 

1,002.43 

1,125.69 

1.126.69 

1,125.60 

1,126-00 

Madras 4 Southern Maliratta . . 

2,960.85 

2,989,47 

2,030.47 

2,930.47 

2,041-31 

Mysore State 

728.71 

738.22 

738.22 

738.27 

788-27 

Nisam’s State 

1,359.91 

1,350.91 

1,359.01 

1,359.98 

1,359-08 

North estern 

1 1,931.42 

6,041.43 

6,814 . 78 

6, 885. 2 i 

6,886-24 

Oudh <fc Tirhut 


2,684-10 

Hohilkund A Kumaon 

‘569.88 

560.88 

560 ] 88 

560.88 

Included in 
O.AT Ky. 

South Indian 

2,532.61 

2,500 18 

2,348.30 

2,348.80 

2,348.00 

Total 

30,557.47 ^ 

36,303.25 

36,801.21 

36,702.63 

36,798.18 


Mines and Minerals. 

Mineral Production in Inter>War Period 


A general t/one of slabilitv was noticeable 
in the mining indtutry eon&idercd as a uliole 
daring the period intt'rvenlng l)etween the two 
wars. While the output ul Rtmic mtaerah 
showed a decrease, otlierb showed an increase. 
Among the minerals whoirc output was on the 
increase, coal, iron ore. manganese, i>ctroleum 
and mica stand out proiiuucntly. | 

The annual output of coal at tJie ontbreah 
of the present war exceeded 25,000,000 Ions and 
this output has raised India to the eighth rank 
among ttie coal prr>ducing countries of the w'orld 
l>uriDg the present war, the iproductlon could 
not keep pace with the industrial aeti\lty In the 
country owing to \arious factors, indudlng 
shortage of labour. 

The production of Iron ore which was hardly 
000,000 tons in 1921 had by 1930 reached the 
neli^bourtiood of S, 000, 000 tons, the bulk of 
i^ch vnsi lor eonaumption by the steel iDdu«-tr> 
in India. 

India*! normal annual output of manganese 
is sUghUy more than a mliUoo tons, representing 
rotu^ a third of the world production, but 
dtumg the slump period prcnl union declined to 


about 200,000 tons, equivalent to a fifth of the 
1029 figure ; in terms of value the proportion 
was a great deal smaller. In hict manganesi 
was the mineral most seriously affected by tin 
last depression ; but the increased foreign and 
internal demand from iron and steel IndustrN 
in later years luuL so greatly accelerated thi 
1 Delivery In prices in this ruse* tliat by 1038 th< 
value of output hart risen to its. 4 crores from 
Ks. 2 crores in 1020 althcnigh the volume oi 
output was the same in Unh. the years. 

The history of the petroleum industry in 
India Is one of contlnin*d development. Stortin- 
from a modest figure of 0.500,000 gallonfi, th> 
produrtion In the Punjab and Assam oilfield 
rose steadily to 87 inlUion gallons in 105^ 
Dutwithstanaing the ops uud downs wltiiesse(‘ 
in world production. 

With the output nearly quadrupled in tin 
eoum of 20 years, India had by 1 q 88 becom* 
the world's biggest suppHer of mica and h^’ 
production of nearly 6,000 tons In that ycci 
represented nearly SOper cent, of the estlmat < 
world production. The present war gave n 
further fillip to the activity, 
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The pnblioiktion of gtathtlcB regardihg India’s mineral production has been discontinued since 
the outbreak of tho war as a war-measure. But the demands made by the war has resulted in a 
Bulwtantial increase in the mineral output. 92,604 workers were employed in mines in British 
India In 1943 as compared with 65,123 in 1039, tho corresponding figures for Indian Htates being 
0,688 and 5,090. The total value of Minerals produced in the country during 1987 and 1938 (wMch 
are the latest available) is as under * — 


MineralSi Ores and Metals. , 

1937 (Eevised). 

1938. 

Variation 
per cent. 

(on rupee 
basis). 

Kupees. 

£(R8. 13-3). 

Rupees. 

£(R8. 13*4). 

1. Coal 

7,81,02,439 

6,872,364 

10,64,23,835 

7,942,077 

-f36-2 

2. Steel* 

6,68,63,564 

5,027,334 

6,96,52,932 

6,197,980 

-f4-2 

8. Manganese Ore (a) 

4. Iron (Pig iron) ( 0 ) 

4,29,63,068 

3,229,554 

3,92,94,763 

2,932,445 

— 8-6 

2,82,78,201 

2,126,180 

3,44,16,000 

2,568,358 

+21*7 

6. Gold 

8,03,95,871 

2,286,404 

3,04,76,897 

2,274,283 

-f0*3 

6. Petroleum 

1,37,06,804 

1,030,691 

1,65,48,142 

1,234,563 

-f20-7 

7. Mica (6) 

1,43,60,036 

1,079,702 

1,13,25,346 

845,175 

—21*1 

8. Building materials . . 

97,07,817 

(c)729,911 

1,12,66,392 

840,701 

-fl6*2 

9. Salt 

81,47,365 

612,584 

95,18,383 

710,327 

-hie-s 

10 . Copper 

61,67,490 

463,721 

44,02,680 

328,551 

—28*6 

11. Ferro-manganesc* 

10,69,453 

80,410 

24,63,590 

183,850 

-fl80*3 

12. llmenite 

11,26,829 

84,686 

15,46,436 

115,406 

-t37*3 

1.1. Saltpetre (6) .. 

11,17,844 

84.048 

11,68.446 

87,197 

4 4-5 

14 Kyanite, etc 

7,08,623 

53,280 

7,46 .514 

55,710 

+6 3 

16 Chromite 

8,35,689 

62,826 

6,82,502 

50,933 

—22*4 

10. Clays 

3,25,578 

(c)24,480 

3,76,270 

28,080 

-L 1.5-6 

17. Monazite 

1,40,366 

10,554 

2,33,700 

17,440 

+ 66 4 

18. Gypsum 

1,18,643 

8,913 

1,71,903 

12,829 

+ 45-1 

j 0. Steatite 

1,55,221 

11,671 

1,68,580 

12,58l| 

+8 6 

20 Magnesite 

1,63,938 

12,326 

1,60,593 

11,984 

—2 0 

21. Fuller’s earth . . 

75,017 

5,640 

78,958 

5,892 

-5-2 

22. Diamonds 

54,979 

4,134 

68,813 

[ 5,135 

251 

‘23, Zircon 

89,030 

2.935 

40,737 

3,040 

+ 4 3 

24. Silver 

82,343 

2,432 

29,877 

2,230 

—7*6 

25. Barytes 

1,49,260 

11,223 

20,312 

2,187 

—80-3 

20 Ochres 

28,193 

(e)2,120 

28,865' 

2,154 

4 2-3 

•27. Bauxite . . . , 

61,839 

4,649 

25,540 

1,906 

—69 1 

28 (Graphite . . . . 

16,302 

1,226 

20,691 

1,644 

+ 26-9 

21). Iron-ore (affaria) 

1,062 

80 

12,690 

947 

+ 1,093-0 

3(i Tungsteu-oro . . 

24,500 

1,842 

9,600 

716 

— 00*8 

31 . Asbestos 

6,022 

453 

4,482 

334 

— 25 5 

32. Felspar 

3,390 

255 

4,335 

324 

4-27 8 

33. Beryl 

1,909 

148 

1,597 

119 

—18-8 

34 Garnet sand . . 

1,050 

t 124 

600 

45 

— 63-7 

35. Bentonite 

900 

» 08 

330 

1 25 

- 63 3 

30, Cornndum 



250 

1 19 

4 100-0 

. 7 Sapphire 

560 

) *’41 

150 

1 11 

—72*7 

"*8 Apatite 

1,660 

1 126 

. 119 

• 9 

—92 8 

39. Copper-ore 



101 

8 

+ 100 0 

40 Aquamarine . . 



14 

1 

41 Tantallte 

301 

23 



—100-0 

12. Antimony-ore 

• • 

•• 

• • 



Total * , 

80,49,48,16lj 22,028,05^ 

' 34,13,93,360 

j 25,477.116 

+11-9 


(a) Export f,o,b. values. (5) Export values. (c) llolsed. • Underestimated. 
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COAL. 


Mott of the eotl railed in India eomea from 
the Bengal and Blbar and Oritta — Qondwana 
ooal-fleldi. Oatalde Bengal and Bihar and 
Oritta the most Important minet are tfaote at 


Slngarenl in Hyderabad » and In Central Fro* 
vlnott bnt there are a number of tmaUer 
minet which have been worked at one time or 
another. 


Prcvimsial produotim of Coal during the yean 1937 and 1938 {which are the latest stoHsHes available). 


— 


1938. 

Increase. 

Please. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Assam 

248,563 

278,828 

29,766 


Baluchistan 

17,479 

21,882 

4,403 


Bengal 

6.527.820 

7,746,372 

1,217,662 


Bihar 

13,836,717 

15.364.079 

1,627*862 


Centra) India 

334,291 


2,802 


Central Provinces 

1,504,169 

1,658,626 

164,467 


Bastem States Agency 

1,244,988 

1,463,693 

218,706 


Hyderabad 

1,076,241 

1,211,163 

184,922 


Orissa 

47,127 

44,425 

, , 

* 2,702 

Punjab 

166,632 

184,028 

17,396 


Bajputaoa 

32,369 

34,717 

2,848 


Total . 

25,036,386 

28,842,906 

3,309,222 

2,702 


Value of Coal produced «*n India during the years 1037 atuf 1036. 


/ 1937. 

1938. 


Value (£1-118. 13.3). | 

Value per 
ton. 

Value (£1 -Be. 18.4). 

Value per 
ton. 


Bs. 

£ 

XU. a. 

I> 

Bs 

£ 

Bs. a. p. 

Assam 

19,26,409 

144,768 

7 11 

11 

24,92,719 

186,024 

8 15 1 

Baluchistan . . 

1,09,713 

8,249 

6 4 

5 

1,43,910 

10,789 

6 9 3 

Bengal 

2,10,13,790 

1,679.984 

8 3 

6 

3,10,96.838 

2,320,659 

4 0 3 

Bihar 

4.09,28,918 

3,076.986 

2 15 

4 

6.37,10,370 

4,008,287 

8 7 3 

Central India 

11,77,547 

88,537 

3 8 

4 

13,71,920 

102,382 

4 13 

Central Provinces 

40,80,150 

374,447 

3 4 

11 

61,18,233 

456,585 

8 11 0 

Eastern States Agency 

36,20,601 

272,226 

2 15 

10 

48,70,469 

364,140 

8 5 4 

Hyderabad . . 

82,17.860 

241,944 

2 15 

11 

62,76,033 

393,659 

4 5 8 

Orissa 

1,50,528 

11,318 

3 2 

4 

1,44,002 

10,746 

8 3 10 

Punjab 

8,36,790 

62,917 

5 0 

4 

10,20,856 

76,183 

6 8 0 

Bajputena 

1,46,133 

10,988 

4 8 

3 

1,70,485 

12,723 

4 14 7 

Total 

7,81,02,430 

'5,H7^.«64 


: 10,64,23,836 

942, 077 

. . 

Average 


1 

3 1 

11 



3 12 1 


In 1988 the total production of Indian C'oal 
rote to 28,342,906 tons or 8,806,622 tout (13 2 
per cent ) Increate on the output of the previous 
r and U thus the highest figure yet recorded. < 
the yean 1931, 1932 and 1933 there was a 
eontinnont decrease in production of coal from 
the peak figure of 23,803,048 tons in 1930. In 
1934 the direction of change was reversed and 
production increased by 2,268,284 tons (or 11*4 
per cent.) from 19,789,163 tons In 1933 to 
22.057,447 tons la 1934. lu 1935 the Increase con* 
tinned but at a less rate by 959.248 tons (or 4 • 3 per 
oent.) to 23,016,695 tons. In 1936 there was j 
again a decrease by 405,874 tons (1 -8 per cent.) i 
to 22,610321 tom, followed In 1937 an In* I 
crease of 2,425,565 tons (10 *7 per cent.) ’to 
25,086,386 the highest output tUl then, but which 
has now been greatly exceeded. This increase was 
shared by all provinces except Orissa, which show* 
ed a alight decrease. 

The Increased output of 1 3 • 2 per cent, in 1938 
was accompanied by an increase of 30*2 per 
oent. In the total value of the coal produced in 
India to Bs. 10,64,23,885 (£7,942,077) In 1938, 
from iU. 7,81,02,439 (£5,872,364) in 1937. j 

There was also an Increase of 10 annas 2 pies 
in the plt*s monUi value per ton of coal for India 
as a wocie, namely from XU. 3*1*11 to B«.d*12*l. 
This increase In value was recorded from all 
ptovlftcei without any exceptions. In opposition 


to the trend of 1934, 1935 and 1936, the exports 
of coal from India in 1937 have more than 
doubled as commred with 1936, deducting 
Burma’s share. Since the separation of Burtnn 
on the 1st April, 1937, H appears in these statistics 
u a foreign country, and In 9 months it has 
taken a little more than Ceylon did In the year 

The average number of persont awployed In 
the coalfields durlm the year showed ah luorease 
of 1 6* 5 per oent. The average outpttl per person 
employed showed a decrease firom the hlgtt 
figure of 180*2 tons In 1934, which Is praotieaU> 
the same as the figure for 1929, namely ISO* i 
tons, the highest figure recorded, to 124*93 
tons In 1938 which is less than the figure 128*5 ) 
for 1937. The figures for the last nine year** 
average higher than those previously recorded 
these higher figures are partly due to ap increased 
I use of meclianical coal*cutters, and partly to 
I concentration of work. Paring recent years a 
I large number of coilieries have been shut down 
I and the labour absorbed In the remainder ; thiti 
concentration permits of a proportional reduction 
of the supervising staff, resulting in a large i 
tonnage pit head. The fall In output per person 
employed In 1938 la of course due to Inoreascii 
employment. 

There was a decrease lu the number of death*^ 
by accident from 274 In 1935, 485 In 1936, t > 
218 In 1987 but the number InenMed to sae 
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due to accidents In Bengal, BBiar and Hyderabad 
in 1938. In 1036 there were three major acci- 
dents, at Loyabad and Bagdigl collieries in 
the Jharla coalfield and at Kuriiurbaree 
colliery in the Oiridih coalfield, In which 
11, 19 and 62 lives, respectively, were lost ; 
in 1986 there weio two, at Poidih in the 
Kaniganj field, and lioyabadln the Jharla field, 
whidi accounted for 209 and 35 deaths 
lespectlvely. These figures may be compared 

IRON 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- 
vinces in India In which iron ore is mined tor 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread In- 
dustry In India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great allnvial tracts of the Iridns, 
flanges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
^rc not found. The primitive Iron smelter finds 
no dlflioulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
01 e from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth Ids at rlons consideration. 
Karl V attempts to Introduce Europ«‘an prooesBes 
for the manufactarcof pig-iron and steel were 
recorded In 1880 in the 8outb Arcot District. 
Cilice that dat* various other attempts have 
t«rcn made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakarin Bengal, 
ihe site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
oilginally chosen on account of the pioxlmltyof 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
k ir and Kaniganl stages stretches east and west 
hi)m the works, and lor many years the clay 
imnatone nodules obtainable from thir form- 
»finn formed the Only supply of ore used In the 
1-1 i»t furnaces. Recently magnetite and hema* 
nto have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
slnghbhum distriots, and the production from 
tho lastbamed district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained wear the 
Ifon-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, have uow given np the use of 
orea obtained irora the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and RaniganJ and are now obtaining most 
fif their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Slngh- 
hhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron and Steel 
< o., Ltd., seenred two deposits of Iron-ore in 
h iranda (Stnghbhum) forming parti of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Burn and Buda Burn 
re‘<pe< tlvely Recent prospecting In this part of 
Rinchbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of Iron-ore, the extension of 
^^ilich has been traced into Reonjhar and Bonal 
‘States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
i ndles in a S. S. W. direction. At Panslra Bum, 

\ portion of Notn Bom, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Panslra Buru rises to over 2,800 feet above tea 
the low ground on the west side being at 
I bout 1,100 feet alKive sea-level. The upper- 
1 lost 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
i>P^ned up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
‘Mice of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
i)crhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbcdded with the Dbarwar slates, from which 
It 18 separated bv banded htnmatite-jaspers. The 
010 it'ielf is high-grade micaceous hmmatito 
often latorttlsed at the ontcrop. Cross cuts 
into the Interior of tbi deposit show that the 
liwmatlte becomes very friable not far below the 


with the annua4 average lor the quinquennium 
1919-1928, whfch was 274, the annual average 
for the quinquennium 1924-1928, which was 
218, and the annual average for 1929-1988, 
which was 186. The death rate was 1.09 per 
thousand persons employed In 1987 and 1*49 
per thousand in 1938 : the average figure for the 
period 1919-1928 was 1.36 for toe period 1924- 
1928 was 1.16, and for the period 1929-1988 
was 1.08. 

ORE. 

outcrop, fn fact the obaraeteristics of this ore, 
including ihe surface laterltiaation, are almost 
exactly reproduced In the iron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Batnaglri. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchl iKHtBesses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies In the Baipur dis- 
trict, supplies of Ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in MayuibhanJ. The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hsematite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other 

For some years up to and including 1929 the 
production of iron-ore In India had been steadily 
increasing ; India is now, in fact, the second 
largest producer In the British Empire, and 
yields place only to the United Kingdom Her 
output is of course still completely dwarfed by 
tho production In the United States (SOJ million 
tons in 1935 and 48} million tons in 1936) and 
France (82 3 million tons in both 1035 and 1936) ; 
bat her reaer\e8 of ore are not much less than 
Uiree-quarters of the estimated total in the 
United States and there is every hope that 
India will eventually take a much more important 
dace among the world’s producers of iron-ore. 
i’rom 865,000 tons in 1921. the production of 
iron ore increased to 2,430, 136 tons in 1929. 
Then came the depreesion and the output of iron- 
ore in India fell to 1,228,625 tons in 1933. In 
1934, however, there was a turn of the tide 
and the production recovered sharply to 
1,916,918 tons and in 1985 rose still further to 
2,364.297 tons, in 1936 to 2,553,247 tons, 
in 1937, to 2,870,832 tone valued at Rs 45,86,378 
(£344,840), but in 1938 the production fell 
slightly to 2,743,675 tons valued at Rs 45,66,974 
(£840,()73>. Tliese figures exclude the output 
of about 25,000 tons, by the Burma Corxioration, 
which is used as a flux In load-smelting. 

The Steel Industry (Production) Act 1124 
(Act No. XTV of 1924) — authorihed, to 
companieh employing Indiana, bounties upon 
rails and fishplates wholly manufactured In 
British India from raatenals wholly or mainly 
produce<l from Indian iron-oro and complying 
with sptKdtkntlons approved bv tho Railway 
Board, and upon Iron or steel railway wagons, 
a substantial jK>rtion of the component p.srts of 
which had been mnnufai tured in Brltl'-h India. 
This Act w as repealed by the Act No. HI of 1927 
and the payment of bounties consequently 
ceased on the 31st March, 1927 ; the industry 
is, however, protected to a certain extent by 
the varying tariff'- on liltterent classes of imported 
steel. As a result of a new Act, No. XXXI of 
1934. provi'i-iou has been made for an increase of 
tariffs by about half over the 1927 rates, or about 
Bs, 10 per ton ad valorem in most cases, or about 
Bs, 40 per ton In the case of articles not of British 
manufaeture. 
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Mines and Miner ah^Manganese, 

This industry was started some thirty patam. Poring 19B2 and 1938 the majority of 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the mines in the Central Provinces had been closed, 
Vizagapatam district, and from an output of including several mines that had never been 
674 tons In 1892, the production raie rapidly closed since the commencement of work in 
to 92,008 tons In 1900 when the richer depoalta 1900 and 1901 ; there had been a total cessation 
is the Central Provinces were also attacked, of production in the Nagpur dlstilct and almost 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore total cessation In Bhandara. The amount of 
than the Vlzagapntam mines. The most ground recovered can be judged from 
Important deposit** occur In the Central Pro- the fact that the production of the Central 
Vinces, iSladras, Central India, and Mysore— Provinces averaged 660,659 tons annually 
the largest supply coming from the Central during the quinquennium 1924 to 1928. All 
Piovinccs ITie nses to which the ore is put producing districts are now actively engaged 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide la used in the output of Manganese-ore. 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green The partial recovery of the Indian manganese 
colour in glass making, and it is also used In Industry dtiring 1934 and 1936 was reflectetl 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown in an increase of exports, including the quantities 
colour which It yields. The ore is now used exi)ort«d from Mormiigao In Portuguese India, 
In the inanufaeture of ferro- manganese for use from the nadir of 276.904 ions in 1933 to 864,098 
In steel manufacture. Since 1004, when the tons in 1935. In 1936 this fell to 742.547 tons, 
total output was 1.60,190 tons, tha progress and after rising to 1,161,834 tons in 1037 fell to 
of the Industry has been remarkable owing to 648,740 tons in 1038. The United Kingdom even 
the high prices prevailing. with a decrease of over 127,000 tons retained 

The catastrophic fall Iir the production of her position as the chief importer of Indian 
mangamvsr ore in India from the peak figures of mangane.sc-ore. The second place as importer 
1927, namely 1,129, 363 tons valucdat £2, 703.06S was taken by .Tapan with 113,212 tons, with 
/.O.6. Indian ports to 2 12. 60 4 tons with a value oi the U. S. A. third with 89,037 tons and France 
£140.022 In 1932 has l)een recorded previously, a close fourth with 80,950 tons. The Belgium 
In 1933 tiu' output rose sllgldly to 218,307 Cennan figures show a marked decrease, 
tons but. the value fell to £123,171. These are The fall in the Indian output of mangancse- 
thc smallest quantities and values reported since ore of recent years can be correlated with tlie fall 
1901, when the output was 120,891 tons valued In the price of first-grade ore, c.i.f. United 
at £122,831. In 1906 the output was 247.427 Kingdom ports, from an average of 22. Od. per 
ton.*' valued at £223.432, since when the smallest unit In 1924 to 14. 9d. per unit in 1929, and 
production was 4.’>0,410 tons In 1915 valued at then to 9. 5d. per unit in 1932 and 1933. A partial 
£929,546 ; whlht the smallest vahie was In 1909 recovery in output in 1034 accompanied a rise in 
when a production of 644,660 tons was valued the average price to 10. 5d, per unit, and to 
at £603.908. In 1034 there was, however, a 1 2. 26d. in 1030, rising as high as 22. 6d. In 1037, 
partial recovery to 406,306 ton.*- valued at but in 1938 the price fell to 19. 7d. per unit. 
£388.240. further iiicro.\sed in 10,35 to 041,483 This continued fall in the price of manganese- 
tons valued at £768,630, in 1936 to 813,442 ore from 1924 to 1932 is to be correlated with 
tons valued at £1,124,422 and in 10,37 to 1,051,694 the fact that from 1924 to 1927 the rate of 
tons valued at £3,229,554 but in 1938 there increase of 1 lie world's production of manganese- 
was a fall in output and prices to 967,929 tons ore was much greater than the rate of increase 
valued at £2,032,445. The full magnitude of this in the world’s prwiuctiou of pig iron and steel. 
cata.'-troTihc to the Indian iminganese industry And although there was a fall in the world's 
is perhaps realised from the fact that whilst output of manganese-ore in 1928, there was n 
the quantity of the production in 1933 was a very large increase in 1920, great.er than wns 
little over ouc-ilfth of tliat of the peak year of justified by the increased production of Iron 
1927, the value was le.-^ than one -twenty-second and gt.eel in that year, and It is evident that the 
part of the value of tlie 1927 production. In world's available supplies of manganese-ore 
fact in none of the major Indi.m mineral Indus- are now much lu exc^ess of normal requirements, 
trie*-' had the effeetb of the slump been so The present chief sources of production of 
seriouhiy felt as In the manganese industry ; it is Manganese-ore are Eussla, India, the Gold 
gratifying, therefore, that sonic measure of re- (’.oast, South Africa, Brazil, Cuba, Egypt, 
covery can now ^recorded, though the value of Czechoslovakia and Japan. Russia is able 
the output is still leas than half the peak figure to place a large quantities of ore on the market 
of 1927, with , I much higher value. at a price with which many Indian producers 

The substantial recovery in 1936 Is due mainly cannot compete without a return to pre-war 
to increases in the B.alaghat, Nagpur and railway freights. The Gold Coast has also 
Bhandara districts of the Cential T^ovinces, become a serious competitor of recent years, 
and to the resumption of work in Panch Mahals. The large deposits of high-grade manganese- 
The output from Bandur State felt by a third, ore discovered near Postmasburg In South 
The most pleasing feature of this improvement Africa are also being developed. With this 
Is the recovery of the Central Province pro- increasing competition and falling prices it 
duction from the trivial figure to which it had is not surprising, therefore, that in spite of 
fallen In 1033(28,780 tons) to 568.806 tons in 1936. the apparent prosperliy of the Indian manganese 

The recovery in 1 936 has been set back by dec- Industry in 1929 and 1930, as judged from 
reases in the Bala Ghat and Bhandara Districts of figures of production and export, yet by 1930 
the Central Provinces, Kconjharin the blaster n the industry as a whole had arrived at a stage 
htates Agency and In North Kanara (Bomfiay), of relative depression, causing many operators 
the Sandur State (Madras) and in the Chitaldurg to cease work. Added to Increased available 
districts of Mysore State. There has been an supplies there was in 1931 and 1 932 a disastrous 
Improvement in the production from the Panch decline in the activities of the Iron and steel 
Mahals, Chlndwara, Bellary, Tumkur and Vizaga- ' Industry of the world. 
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GOLD. 


(The Statistics tfiven belov 

The Btead> decline in India’s output of gold 
ill spite of the steep rise in the price has been" 
not»d since 1921 when it was as much as 390,927 
ounces as against 252,202 ounces in 1043. It 
has nowhere been adequately explained, but 
IS probably due in the main to increased difll- 
culties resulting trom the high temperature in 
the depths of the Kolar Gkild Fields (the mines 
go down to 8,000 feet below ground level, i,e., 
loughly 5,000 feet below sea level) which account 
tor almost the entire output of gold in this 
country. „ 

The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India is derived from the Colar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc* 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 

1905 when 616.768 ounces were raised. In 

1906 the quantity won was 666,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Nizam's mine at Haiti In 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
uus opened in 1908. The only other mines 
fiom which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
in output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
Theie ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their flr«t output of gold during the vear 1010 ; 
the amount being 2.532 ounces, vaiued at 
IN 1 51,800. Gold raining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2.854 ounces) being ob> 
lained in the year 1898. The Eyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
ihe pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
'^laited on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 : 
the amount steadily increased from vear to 
^enr and reached 8.445 ounces in 1900, but 
tell Id subsequent years until in 1022 
it was no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced In the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
DO complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. 

The production of gold In India during the 
ten years ended 1943 aggregated 3,039,000 
ounces or one per cent of the total world produc 
tiou, excluding that of the U.S.S.R. 

In 1931 the gradual secular decline in the total 
Indian gold production was temporarily arrested 
'Mth an output of 830,488.8 ozs. valued at 
IN. 2,08,01,943 (£1,540,886), followed by a 
tivial fall again in 1982, when the output was 
329,681.7 ozs. valued at Rs. 2,53,61,438 
tf 1,906,123). In 1933 there was an increase to 
.’*36,108.3 ozs. valued at Rs, 2,76,40,071 
(£2,078,201). In 1934 the output fell to 
322,142.9 OZS., hut the value increased to 
IN. 2,92,71,130 (£2,200,836), being the highest 
in terms of sterling since 1920. It Is iuti»rostlng 
10 note that the output of 1921, which was 
^ allied at £2,050,675 a figure very close to that 
of the 1933 production, was 482,722.6 ozs. In 
1035 the output rose again to 327,652.5 ozs. 
^ alued at Rs. 3,04,01,776 (£2,286,848). and In 


r are the latest available.) 

1936 to 883,385.6 ozs. valued at Rs. 8,06,02,413 
(£2.300,933). In 1937 the output fell slightly 
to 331,748.2 ozs., valued at Rs. 8,04,80,105 
(£2,291,787). In 1988 the output decreased 
slightly to 321,137.8 ozs. valued at Be.3, 04, 75,397 
(£2,274,283) from 830,743.9 ozs. valued at 
Rs. 3,03,95,871,(£2,285.404). Ihe estimated 
production of gold in India in the, following 
years has been |dvcn below • — 

1930 — 315,000 ounces, 1940 — 285,929 ounces 
Rs, 8,31,31,783), 1941—260,387 ounces (Rs. 
3,72,88,285), 1942— 260,302 ounces (Rs. 3,76,83, 
442), and 1943—252,262 ounces (Rs. 5,02,57,880). 

Until the outbreak of the war, the prices of 
gold remained approximately on world parity 
although there were occasional and independent 
fiuctuations due to local speculative movement®. 
Upto September 1931, when the United 
Kingdom went off the gold standard, the gold 
parity in Bombay was an import parity, \ e , 
the price In Bombay was the price in London 
plus the cost of importing gold. After that 
date until 1940-41 India w'as an exporter of 
gold and prices were based on the export parity, 
t.e., the price of gold in London (or New York) 
less the cost of sending it to these places. 

The outbreak of hostilities in the Far East on 
December 7, 1041 led to an outburst of specula- 
tion and a scramble for gold hoarding, and 
ready gold rose to Rs. 50-2 on December 19 
and the subsequent Japanese advances pushed 
the prices to Rs. 58-4 on March 12, 1942. A 
month later, the gold rate deelined to Rs. 41-L2 
on April 18, and then started an upward trend 
to reach Rs. 71-6 at the close of tiio financial 
year. In 1948-44, the price reached a new 
high level as a result ot intensified demand 
partly induced by the inflation complex. In 
May the issue ot the Defence of India Rule 
90-C made all forward and option dealniga 
in bullion illegal, and two months later, another 
Rule was issued in order to empower the authoii- 
tles to prohibit advances against commodit les 
and bullion. The Reserve Bank started Belling 
gold on account of the overseas principals on 
August 16, 1943 and has continued those sale« 

The highest, lowest and annual average 
prices for gold in the Bombay market for tl e 
years 1920-27 to 1043-44 are gi\eu below 


Year, I Highest. | Lowest I Av erage. 



Rs. 

a. 

p 

Rs. 

<1. 

I>- 

R^. 

a. 


U)2(i-27 .. 

21 

11 

6 

21 

4 

6 

21 

7 

H 

1927-28 .. 

21 

11 

3 

21 

4 

9 

21 

7 

6 

1928-29 .. 

21 

11 

6 

21 

4 

6 

2L 

6 

10 

1929-30 .. 

22 

0 

0 

21 

5 

3 

21 

7 


3930-31 .. 

21 

13 

3 

21 

3 

0 

21 

12 

0 

1931-324 

31 


0 

21 

3 

6 

24 

4 

3 

1932-33 -f 

32 

1 

0 

26 

10 

0 

29 

5 

2 

1933-34-1- 

34 12 

0 

28 

11 

0 

32 

4 

5 

1934-35 -j- 

36 

13 

3 

33 

3 

0 

35 

15 

8 

19,35-364- 1 

36 

12 

0 

31 

3 

6 

35 

4 11 

1080 37-^ 

35 

8 

0 

33 

15 

3 

34 

12 

6 

1937-38 i- 

35 

2 

9 

34 

3 

6 

34 

7 

10 

1938-39 b 

37 

10 

6 

34 

12 

3 

35 

10 

3 

1989-404- 

43 

8 

0 

36 

9 

0 

30 

13 11 

1940-414- 

48 

8 

0 

40 

0 ^ 

6 

42 

6 

0 

1941-42 .. 

57 

12 

0 

: 41 

9 

6 

44 

4 

11 

1942-43 .. 

72 

0 

0 

1 44 

12 

0 

67 

10 10 

1948-44 .. 

96 

4 

0 

1 6a 

4 

0 

76 

11 

_6 
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Mines and Minerals — Silver and Salt, 


SILVER. 


loda’s productSoa of .Silver hafl been negligible as compared to the world’s output, but the 
country has got fascination for the while metal and has been a heavy impoitet of the metal from 
abroad. The details about the output are given below : — 


Year, 

! 

World output 
in ounces. ; 

i 

1 Indian production. 

1 Ounces. 

Rs. 

1939 

264,200, 0(H) 

1 22,745 

33,361 

1940 

278,000,000 

21,808 

34,931 

1941 

266,000,000 

22.929 

41. .597 

1942 

248,000,000 

22,466 

48,451 


The highest, lowest, and the annual a vei age prices for Silver Jp the Bomba > market, together 
with the import dut> on silver, since l*J20--7 are gh eii below , — 


Year. 

Highest. 

honest. 

Average. 

Import duty. 



Rs. 

a. 

V- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

K?. 

n. 

P* 

Rs. a. p. 

3926-27 


72 

0 

0 

55 8 

0 

63 

1 

5 

yn. 

1927-28 


61 

2 

0 

56 8 

0 

59 

3 

7 


1928-29 


66 

6 

0 

.58 2 

0 

60 

9 

2 

Xil, 

1929-30 


59 

7 

0 

46 14 

0 

53 

9 

11 

NH 

1930-31 


57 

4 

0 

39 0 

0 

46 

15 

1 

9 6 0 

1931-32 


66 

8 

0 

41 32 

0 

.50 

3 

11 

14 1 0 

1932-.33 


00 

0 

0 

48 14 

0 

52 

11 

4 

14 1 0 

1933-34 


59 14 

0 

52 1.5 

0 

56 

0 

10 

17 9 3 

1934-35 


60 

0 

0 

50 7 

0 

60 

13 

6 

11 11 0 

1935-36 


87 

0 

0 

46 12 

0 

65 

1 

1 

4 11 0 

1936-37 


50 

o 

0 

47 0 

0 

50 

5 

8 

4 11 0 

1937-38 


,55 

15 

6 

46 1 

6 

51 

4 

1 

7 0 6 

1938-39 


53 

1 

6 

48 2 

0 

51 

11 

3 

7 0 6 

1939-40 


06 

4 

0 

44 7 

6 

55 

4 

9 

7 0 6 

1940-41 


64 

33 

0 

62 11 

0 

62 

8 

0 

7 0 6 

3941-42 


97 

6 

0 

61 12 

e~ 

66 

11 

4 

8 7 0 

1942-43 


116 

8 

0 

75 4 

0 

94 

2 

6 

8 7 0 

1943-44 


141 

8 

0 

101 8 

0 

J20 

7 

11 

8 7 0 


SALT. 


The production of salt in India was almost 
steady during the past 25 years. In 1921, 
India produced 1,334,000 tons of suit, the 
figure dropped to 1,084,000 tons in 1935 when 
it reached the bottom, four years later the 
output was placed at 1,439,000 tons and moved 
In the following decade between 1,308,000 tons 
and 1,538,000 tons. The war gave u further 
flilip to the production of this article of \'ital 
necessity and the figure reached new lilgb 
levels as the years passed by. In 1940 the 
salt production amounted to 1,644,000 tons ; 
in the following year, it increased to 1,778,000 


tons; and in 1942 it reached the record liigb 
level of 1,890,000 tons. Mo up to date detail I 
arc available regarding salt production in tin 
various provinces. 

Since the outbreak of the war, imports con 
tinned to dwlmlle and reached a low level oi 

133.000 tons In 1942-43 as compared witli 

262.000 Ions In the preceding year, 207,00(> 
tons in 1040-41. The decline in imj^rta durtnr 
the war period was attributable to the ellmlna 
tlon of Germany which was an Important 
source of supply before the war and reduced 
shipments from Aden. 
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There was a moderate increase in the production of salt in India in 19Sd, made up 
of increase in the production in Northern India and Madras, with decreases in the production 
in Bind and Bombay. 

The production in Aden was less In 1038 than in 1037 ; the production in Burma showed 
a large decrease. 

There was a decrease In the imports of salt into India in 1038. 


Quantity and value of Salt producedin India during the years 1037 and 1938 {which are the latest 

figures available.) 



1937. 

1938. 


Q\iantity. 

Value (£1- its. 13 3). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1-E8. 13.4). 

Bengal 

Bombay . . 

Gwalior (a) 

Madras 

Northern India 

Sind 

Total . . 

Aden 

Burma 

Tons. 

11^ 

489,742 

56 

421,014 

466,712 

116,886 

Jtts. 

7,866 

22,86,482 

2,680 

20,87,038 

31,74,484 

6,88,816 

£ 

591 

171,916 

202 

156,920 

238,683 

44,272 

Tons. 

267 

406,992 

183 

453,954 

682,391 

05,876 

Bs. 

3,596 

18,84,939 

9,711 

31,00,501 

40,36,224 

4,88,353 

£ 

268 

140,667 

725 

231,385 

301,211 

36,071 

1,493,021 

81,47,366 
r6)20, 70.618 

612,584 

1,539,663 

278,047 

96,18,383 

710,327 

366,166 

166,686 

(b) 16,24,014 

120,971 

63,813 

(i)8, 24,963 

62,026 

38,698 

(b) 6,94,014 

44,320 


(rt) Figures relate to the ofUclal years, 1936-37 and 1037-88. (6) Estimated. 


Imports of Salt into India during the years 1037 and 1938. 




1037 



1938 



Quantity. 

Value (gl* 

• Bs. 13.3) 

Quantity, j 

Value (£1«.R8. 13.4). 

I 

From — 

Tons. 

Bs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Bs, 

£ 

Qeimany . . 

41,677 

6.60,468 

60,336 

27,762 i 

4,62,781 ; 

33,789 

Aden and depen- 
dencies 

296,879 

52,80,684 

397,044 

216,883 

26,97,067 

201,341 

Egypt .. . : 

1.000 

15,269 

1,148 

61,209 

6,62,123 

49,412 

Other countries . . 

530 

97,489 

7,330 

26,111 

3,86,867 

28,871 

Total 

888,986 

60,62,910 

455,858 

331,955 

41,99,738 

313,413 


The Be\dew of the Trade of India gives the following details of imports for the three financial 
years ending March 81, 1943 : — 

(In thousand tons) 


From. 

1940-41. 

1941-42. 

1042-43. 

Aden 

145 

122 

57 

ligypt 

27 

121 

05 

Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan 


10 

6 

Italian East Africa 

22 


4 

Spain 


9 


Total 

207 

262 

133 
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Stock Exchanges. 


The earliest reference to stock broklnj? In this 
country dates back to the end of the 18th 
century ^hen transactions In (Jovernment 
securities and the shares of the East India 
Company used to take place in Calcutta under a 
neem tree. Similar references are also available 
about business in sliares in Bombay before 1840. 
The boom followins the American Civil war 
irave txreat impetus to this business 

By an indenture dated December U. 1887. 
the Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Associatloii 
of Bombay was formally eonstltuted. It has a 
membership of about 475 brokers who carry on 
Imsincss in the Brokers’ Hall bought in 1887 
from the lunds ol the Association. Trading is 
governed by the rules framed by the Governing 
Board. The pre.^ent value ot a brokei’a card 
is alKiut Its 45,000. 

This is the only share market where forward 
bui"!nehs used to be conducted in an organised 
wav. This business is gov emed by separate rules 
approved by the Government of Bomiiay under 
pow'ers vested In them by the Bombay Securities 
Contract Control Act, This legiOation was 
I'nacted in 1925 in pursuance of the iccom- 
mendatiODS made by the Slock Exchange 
Inquiry Committee, vdtli Sir Wilfrid Atlay as 
Vresident, in 1923. Thirteen years later, the 
Government of Bombay appointed a ('ommlttee, 
with Mr, W. B. Morlson as (’halrman, “to 
examine and report on the orgauisation and 
racth(»ds of working of the Native Siiare and 
Slock Brokers’ Association, to consider whether 
any modlllcatlons are desirable m the intorestH 
of the investing public and to make recommenda- 
tion?.” 

Besides the premier share market in Bombay, 
occasional attempts were made in the cltv to 
have an a<lditlonal share market In 1917, 
the Bomba V Stock Exchange Ltd. was regis- 
tered, but It eea^sed to function after a brief 
period. A new stock market was opcneil in 
1938 under the name of the Indian Stock 
Exchange, Ltd 


The Calcutta Stock Exchange Association was 
founded at No. 2, New China Bazar Hoad (now 
known as 2, Royal Exchange Tlace), Calcutta, 
with 150 founder members in 1908. Fifteen 
years later, it was registered as a limited liabi- 
lity concern. The Assoelatiou is controlled and 
managed by a Committee and has a meinbt»rsh!]> 
of 232 brokers. 

The only registered institution in South 
India of brokers dealing in shares and socnrlties 
is the Madras Stock Exchange Association, Ltd. 
It was rcglHtered in 1937. 

Ot late, several stock markets have been 
started at other industrial centres. These 
liiehide Delhi, Lahore and Cawnporo. Plans 
for setting up a share market in Nagpur are 
now under way. 

The Ahmedab.'id Ktoik Exchange is also a 
registered bodv and recognised bv the Oovern- 
ment of Bombav unilcr the Bombay Securities 
Contract Control Act . 

Among the liidinn States. Hyderabad State 
bas recently atari ed a stock market of Its ow'n. 

The wild orgy of bpeculation that started 
in the share markets all over the country in 
1943 called for Governmental nrtioii. On 
September 11, 1943, the (foveminenl of India 
issued liule 94 (’ under the Defence of India 
Rule'-, pTohihitmg with effect tiom the 24th of 
that month all stoik exchanges in Bntisli Inilia 
from permitting or affording facilities tor hudht 
trausactionh or for the making of any contracts 
other than for ready delivery contraotf». 
Si>eaking about the working ot this Rule at the 
annual meeting of the Native Share and Stoek 
Brokers' Association In 1945, Mr. K. R. P. 
Shroff, how’ever, complained that Instead of 
achieving the objective, the Rule had only 
created “grey” markets all over the country. 

The Government of India have appointed a 
special officer ti» investigate Into the question ot 
having a centraliBcd. control over the affairs of 
stork markets. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern comineice in India was built up by 
merchants from the west and was for a lonj? 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Assocla* 
tion^ Wf re formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a lar^e and urowiniz part la this 
oommerelai life. The extent of their partlch 
patlon vaifes greatly in different parts or India, 
nccordh g to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the wav in the industrial and oommer* 
cul regeneiatlou of the new India, while Bengal, 
vorv keen in other fields of activity, lags 
heliind in this one. Arising from these clr- 
(nin'^tnnees we find Chaml^rs of Commerce 
m Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
otliei important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian • but alongsidp these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso* 
(lation« such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Clianil er ami Bureau, of which the membership 

excliHively Indian. These different classes 
of botliev are in no sense hostile to one another 
but eonsUntlv work in association 

In 1921, the London Chamber of Commerce, 
loalising the Increasing attention demanded 
by the economic de\elopment of India, took 
Mei>8 to form an “ East Jndia Section ” of 
ih“ir organisation. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense afflHated to it, nor is there at present 
inv inclination on their part to enter into such 
(lose n Intlon^hlp, because It la generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can lhem«elve8 
.(Cldeve their ob]ect8 better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
i^iie London Chamber, or the East India 
section of It, have shown tbemseivos out 
tonch with what seemed locally to be 
iMunedinte requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by Hir Faziilbhoy Currimbhov Ibrahim, 
a leading niiliowncr and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aimed at effecting great . 
improvement In «tringthefiing Indian com- 1 
mcrcial organisation Fdr Fazulbhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com* 
mcrcial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval In all parts of India, The scheme was 
iflayed by the outbreak ot war but aft<'rward8 
^('el^ed an lm]ietiis from the same cause aud 
tln‘ first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, In the Town Hall, ^mbay. 
ilie list of member'* of the Reoeptlon Gommlttse 
'^h<>wed that all the Important commercial 
issociarious of Bombay were prepared to 
10 ojierate actively 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delogatCfc from all parts of India. The late Sir 
Biushaw Wacha, tlm then President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber, piesldod 

Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
• he opening of the proct^edlngs and the first 
I usinesg was the election of Sir Fniulbhoy 
^ wrlmbhoy as the first President. Tho Con- 


gress n solved upon the establisbinent of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 
take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The organisation languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of met- 
chants specially interested in currency and 
exchange questions revived it in 1920 at Delhi 
and in 1 927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities coming, like the first movement, from 
Bombay. The Commercial Congres® held In 
Calcutta on December, 1926, and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, derided upon the formation 
of a Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce" and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located." 

Among the objects for which the Federation 
la established are the following* — 

(а) To promote Indian businesses in matters 
of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

(б) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among the business com- 
munity and association on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter into any arrangement with any 
Oovcinment or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise, that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges whlcli the Federation 
may think desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration a** the Federa* 
tion may think and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company liaviuc objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of the Federation. 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of the Federation. 

(/) To undertake aud execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(ff) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and Is'-iie bills of exchange, 
promissoiy notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securltle" 
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Chamben of Commerce. 


Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Indnstry. 

The Federation has 78 Chambers of Com- 
merce and C'ommorclal Associations affiliated 
to it as Ordinary Members and 5 Associate 
Members, and is recognised by the Central 
Government as the premier organisation repre- 
senting commercial and industrial interests In 
the country. The headquarters of the Federa- 


tion are sHuated in Nefw Delhi. There are two 
classes of Members, Ordinary and Associate. 

Office-Bearers for 1945-46. 

President : — Sir Badridas Ooenka, O.I.B., 
Calcutta. 

Vice-President Ounisharan Lai, Gaya. 

non. Treasurer : — Ballnl Jianjnu Sarker, Cal- 
cutta. 

Secretary : — D. G. Mulherkar. 

Ojifice : — 28, Ferosahah Hoad, New Delhi. 


AUUINDIA ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS* 


The Employer’s Delegations to the various 
sessions of the International Labour Conference 
felt the necessity of a central organisation in 
India representing employers of industrial labour 
in the country with a view to studying various 
questions coming before these International 
Conferences from the Indian employers’ point of 
view. Walehnnd Hlrachand, w’ho was the 
President of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce aud Industry, with the consent 
of the Committee, took the initiative of launching 
a central (wganlsation In December, 1932, to 
represent Indian employers. Any organisation re- 
presenting an industry, the constituents of which 
are employers of Industrial labour, is entitled to 
become a member of the All-India Organisation 
of Industrial Employers (briefly called A.O.I.E.). 
Besides this membersidp, any Industrial concern 
is also entitled to become a member of the 
Organisation. 


The annual subscription for industrial 
associations is lls. 3(K1 and for individual Indus- 
trial concerns lls. 50. 

The Organisation has on its roll 15 industrial 
associations representing Ahmedabad and 
Bengal mlllowmers, Northern India employers, 
salt industry, national shipping, sugar industry, 
Baroda State Mills and Industries, glass, coal 
mining, tea, Delhi Factory Owners and jute 
industry. Besides, there are about l( 0 big indus- 
trial concerns as members of the Organisation. 

Office-Bearers for 1045-46. 

President: — Hon’ble Sir Kahhntoola M Chino y, 
Bombay. 

Secretary : — D. G. Mulherkar. 

I Office 28, Ferozahah Rond, New Delhi. 


BENGAL 


The Bengal Chamber of Ckimmerce was found- 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are in Calcutta. 
The Bengal Chamber is registered with a 
declaration of membership of 300. Its objects 
are the usual purposes connected with the 
protection of trade in particular in Cal- 
cutta.” There arc two classes of members 
Permanent (Chamber and Associate) and 
Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commerdal, railway and insurance 
companies, iirokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agricultuie, mining or manu- 
facture, and Joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected wiUi commerce, at^culture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art. science or literature, may be 
elected as peimanent membeia of the Chamber. 

The following are tlie office-bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1946-46 : — 

President • — Sir l{tuwi<-k Haddow*, Messrs. 
Mackinnon Mackenzie ife ('o, 

Vice-President ' — H. D. Townend, Shaw 

WaUace & Co 

Committee Members •— Sir Harry Burn, 
Imperial Chemical Industries (India), Ltd. ; 
H, D. CuTuherbateh, Andrew Yule A' Co , Ltd ; 
A. 3. Elkins, (Gllanders Arbuthnot Co. ; 
F. C. Guthrie, James Finlay Co , Ltd. ; 
Sir George Morton, o.B B,, M.C., Messrs. Bird 
& Co., & F. W. IleUgers < 3 k Co , ; L. O Tasker, 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia A 
China ; P. F B. Warren, Jessop A Co., Ltd. 

Secretary .—D. C. Falrbairn, H.A., c.i.B.; 
Deputy Secretary : 3. J. B. Sutherland ; Assistant 
Secretariet : J. B. Morrison and W. D. Brydeii. 


The following are the pubUc bodies (among 
o thers) to which the Chamber has the right of 
ret^uming representatives, and the representa- 
tiv eturned, for the current year. 

The Connal of State —Tho Hon’ble Mr. K. W. 
Mealing. 

The Bengal Legislattee Assemtdy. — D. Gladding, 

; O.I.E. ; J. R. Walker, F.T.I. ; R. H^wood , M. A. F. 
Hirtzel, O.B.E. ; H. Rowan Uodge ; W. C. 
Wordsworth and !•'. F. M. Ferguson. 

The Calcutta Pott CoTnmisnon.- Blr Reuwlck 
Haddow, Kt., T. B. Gladstone, J. Morshead, 
W. L. Gordon, F. C. Guthrie, Nell Brodie. 

The CaJLcuUa Municipal Corporation, — J. IT. 
Method J. B Ellas. H S. (JUl, L. E. Hunt, 
A. A. Wise and H. F. Whlthouse. 

The Board of Trustees for the Improvement o 
Calcutta. — T. GodJey 

The Bengal Boiler C(mn\i8n\on. — 3. M. Grant, 
W. Gow and W. H. W. Urquhart, A.M.l. 
Mech. B. 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission . — 
R. J. Oliver : 3. M. Giant. 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, and to numerous 
subsidiary associations. The following are, the 
recognised associations of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce; — 

Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Bice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders* Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Insurance Association, Calcutta 
Import Trade Association. The Wine, Spirit 
and Beer Association of India, Indian Mining 
Association, Calcutta Baled Jute Association, 
Indian Paper Makers’ Association, Indian 
Engineering Association, Calcu^a Jnte Fabric s 
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Shippers* Association, Calcutta Hydraulic 
Press Association, Jute Fabric Brokers' Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Baled Jute Shippers* Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Jute Dealers* Association, Cal- 
cutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association, 
Calcutta Flour MUls’ Association, Calcutta 
Blver Transport Association, the Masters’ 
Stevedores’ Association and the Association 
of Paint, Colour Varnish Manufactures in 
India, (*alcutta Freight Brokers' Association 
and Kuropean Mofussil Jute Balers* Association. 

The Chamber does not assist In the prepara- 
tion of official statistical returns. It publishes 
weekly the Calcutta Prices Current ^ and also 
publishes a large number of statistical circulars 
of various descriptions in addition to a monthly j 
abstract of proceedings and many other circulars 
on matters under discussion. 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and dmerenoes relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 


or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta or else- 
where In India or Burma, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Heglstrar of the Tribunal, whleb 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may from time to time, annually or 
Otherwise be selected by the Begistrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Be- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measures* Department controlled by a special 
committee. It Includes a Superintendent (Q. C. 
Gee Smyth), Head Office Manager (Mr. F. W. 
Bendall) and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. 
J. B. F. Itenfrey, on active service, B. Penv 
Hnd S. J. Warwick) and the staff at the time of 
the last official returns consisted of 70 officers. 
The usual system of work for the benefit of the 
trade of the port is followed. The Department 
has its own provident lund and compassionate 
funds and Moasuierb’ Club. 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Bengal Kational Chamber of Commerce, 
the premier institution of the Indian Commercial 
Community in Bengal, was founded in 1887. 
The objects of the Chamber are to aid and 
stimulate the development of commercial, 
agricultural and industrial enterprises in Bengal 
and Assam and to protect the commercial 
iaterest of all persons trading therein; to 
promote unanimitv and uniformity of practice 
amongst the members of the commercial com- 
munity; to represent their views and require- 
ments to the Government, railway and port 
authorities; to arrange for organised action 
on all matters involving the Interests of members 
including conditions of employment of industrial 
labour; to arbitrate when occasion occurs 
between parties willing to submit their differences 
to the Association, and generally to do all such 
things as may be conducive to the interests 
of the commercial classes of Bengal and 
Assam. 

The constitution of the Chamber extends the 
facilities of Associate and Honorary Membership 
to the entire trading community in Bengal The 
number of Ordinary members on the roll is more 
than 600. Almost all the leading Indian com- 
mercial and industrial firms and persons in every 
branch of the Inland and foreign trade in Bengal 
are members of the Chamber. A considerable 
portion of the joint stock capital invested in 
Bengal in banking, insurance, steamer services, 
cotton mills, etc,, is also represented. The con- 
stitution of the Chamber provides for a close 
association as between ihe Chamber and various 
sectional organisations of trades and industries 
in Bengal. 

TAst of Associations A ffitiated to the Chamber — 
All-Bengal Bobbin Manufacturers Association; 
All Bengal Electrical Contractors' Association ; 
All-India Soap Makers’ Association; All-India 
Tea Growers Federation ; Association of Engi- 
neers ; Barisal Mahajan Samity ; Bengal Motion 
Hetures Association ; Bengal Hosiery Manu- 
iacturers Association ; Bengal Glass Manufac- 
turers Association; Bengal Bfmks Association; 


Bengal Galvanized Sheet Mei chants’ Associa- 
tion ; Bengal CJolton Association, Ltd. ; Bengal 
Industries Absociation ; Bengal Building Traders' 
Association ; Bengal Stationers Association ; 
Bengal Oil Mills Absociation ; Bolpur Cloth 
Merchants Association ; Brick Field Association, 
Kotrung , Brabmanbaria Merchants Association , 
Burdwan Hire Mills Owners Association ; 
Calcutta Electric Traders Association ; Calcutta 
Flour Dealers Association ; Calcutta Iron 
Merchants Association ; Calcutta Jute Exchange, 
Ltd. ; Calcutta Pai)er Traders’ Association ; 
Calcutta Retail Yarn Merchants Association ; 
Calcutta Rice Dealers Association ; Calcutta 
Sugar Dealers Association ; Calcutta Timber 
Merchants Association ; Calcutta Salt Associa- 
tion, Ltd. ; Calcutta Rice MiUs Association ; 
Calcutta Wine Association ; Dacca District 
National Chamber of Commerce ; East India 
Juto Association Ltd. ; Farldpur Local Mer- 
chants Association ; Gramophone & Radio 
Dealers Association ; (ilrain & Pulse Dealers 
Absociation , Indian Insurance Institute ; 
Indian Colliery Owners’ Association ; Indian 
Confectioners Association ; Indian Plywood 
Manufacturers Association ; Indian Plyw'ood 
Traders Association ; Indian Cycle Traders 
Association ; Metropolitan Banking Association ; 
Merchants Association, Khulna ; Memari Paddy 

Rice Merchants Association : Pabna Mahajan 
Samity ; Paddy Merchants Associat ion ; Tripura 
Tea Association ; Retail Textile Dealers Associa- 
tion ; Sirajganj Bengali Cloth & Yam Dealers 
Association. 

The Chamber enjoys the privilege of electing 
representatives to the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, the Calcutta Port Tnist, tlic Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, l^engal Industries Board, 
Economic Enquiry Boaid, Bengal, Indian 
Central Juto Committee, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Indian Tea Market i<lxpanHlou 
Hoard, and other important bodies. 

The headquarteii of the ChamlMT are at 
Oalentta and its attairs are administered by a 
oommittee oi 32 members in addition to the 
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President, two Vice-Presidents, and the Honorary 
Treasurer, with the help of the Secretary and a 
number of Departmental committees. 

liiST OP Oppxce-bearkbs anj) Members op the 
Executive committee for 1945. 

Preiidrnt : — I. B. Sen. 

Vice-Presidents : — Dr. S, IJ. Dutta, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Econ. Lond.), Jtar-at- aw. ; J>. N. 

Sen, M.L.A. j 

Bony. Treasurer : — Dr. Satya Chtirn Law, 
M.A., Ph. P. 

Members of the Executive Committee * — Nalini 
Banjan Sarker ; Dr. N. N. Law, m.a., Ph.P. ; 
J. K. Mitter ; Lt.-Col. D. N. Bhattacharsrya ; 
Kumar Bamendra Nath Boy ; S. N. Chauori ; 
S. C. De ; C. L. Bajoria ; S. C. Roy, M.A., b.1. ; 
Baghunath 6. Basu, B.A.; Dntta; f.s.a.A., 


p.O.i.8. ^ond.), R.A. ; D. P. Goenka ; N. Datta ; 
8. M. Bose, A.B. (Stanford), M.sc. (California, 
U.S.A.) ; Sadhan C. Boy, b.bc., l.m.b., m.i.b.b. ; 
K Basu; Tulai Charan Boy; S. N. Dutt, 
B.SC. (Eng. Glasgow), a.m.i.o.b., m.i.e. (Ind.); 
S. Chatterji ; B. Datta. 

Co-opted Members of the Etecutive Committee : — 
B. C. Ghose, ii.Hc. (Lond.), B.oom. (Lond.) ; 
B. G. Mookherjee ; J. K. Das , N. N. Bakshit ; 
Debes C. Ghose ; B. Maitra ; Ohara Kumar 
Ghosh ; H. C. Sarear, B.Sc. (Econ. Lond.) ; 
P. K. Banerjea ; B. T. Ghattack ; A. K. Sen ; 
N. C. Ghose. 

Secretary, — S. E. Biswas, M.A. 

Asst, Secretary . — B. C. Kundu, M.A. 

Ofllco : — 4, Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. 
Telephone : Calcutta, 39S2. 

Telegram ; Conjoint. 


CALCUTTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Object : — To foster and develop mutual help 
and co-operation amount those who are directly 
or indirectly Interested in Trade, Commerce, 
Industry, Agriculture, etc. and safeguard the 
interests of commercial communities of India. 

Meyiibership . — Any Arm, company, corpora- 
tion, or individual doing business, lawyer, 
physician, banker or man of public importance 
te eligible for membership on payment of 
subscription as determined by the committee 
and on recommendation in writing by any two 
of its members subject to the approval of the 
committee. 

Administration: — The affairs of the Chamber 
shall be administered by an Executive Com- 
mittee the members of which are : — 

President : — Nandaial Chatterji, BjL. ; Vice- 
Presidents : — Mrs. Protiva Sasmal , Syed Arajad 
A1 ; Bony, Secretary : — Jamnadas G. Bhatia ; 


Joint Bony, fi’ecy.— -Mrs. Benukaiia Bay Choud- 
hury ; Bony. Treasurer : — B. Sattar ; Joint 
Bony. Treasurer. — P. C. Datta. 

Committee-Members : — Bhupal Chandra Bai 
Choudhury , Chandra Nath Mukherjec* ; S. 
Acharyiv Choudhury; 8i\a Nanda Sarkar ; 
B. N, Chatterjee ; B. Boy, H A. ; S. Biswas , 
Y. Johnson , 8. P. Mehta , M B. Palonjoe . 
H Chakraborty ; A. C. Banerjee ; Dr. B. C 
Guha Thakur, m.b.h. ; S. K. Oangopadhaya . 
8. K Basu ; K. N. Desal, B se. ; Miss Maya Debi. 

The Committee shall co-opt members if 
recommended by any two of Its members and 
by the committee 

Address : — 91, Dr. Daudov Bahaman Boad, 
Tollygunge, Calcutta. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was estab- 
lished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
ladta and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in ox with which Indians are 
engaged or concerged : to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tnes in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians; to 
watch over and protect the general commerciai 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons. In particular, the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controver^es between members 
of this Chamber ; to arbitrate In the settlement 
of disputes arising out of oommercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, oom- 
meroe and indibtries in India; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 


room or suitable buildings or rooms (or a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta ; and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofussU. The local Members pay an annual 
subsoription of Es. 300 and the Mofussil 
members Bs. 150. Merchants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and parsons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who arc 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 

The following con^titufe the Managing 
Committee of the Cluimlx'r for the 3 'oar 1946 

President : — Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, 
M.I.A. (Central). 

SeMor Vice-President :^K. D. Jalan. 

Vice-Pretideni :-—I)atah Cursetjl Driver. 
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Mmhen B. M. Birla ; M. L. Shah ; B, P. 
Khaltftu ; O. L. Mehta ; R. L. Nopany ; Nand 
Lai Purl; K. L. Jstia ; Lala Karamchand 
Thapar ; K. P. Goenka ; K. M. Naik ; M. G, 
Bliarat j Dr. H. Ghosh ; M. R. Jaipuiin, M.L.O. ; 

P. B. UlmatBingka ; K. C. Neo#?y, m.l.a. 
(Central) ; Sir Paoamji Ginwala ; R. N. Baugur ; 
Khah Jlahadur G. A. Bossanl. 

Br. E. B. Tlwari, M.A., Ph.D., 

LL.B, 

Senior Aset. Secretary :—L. S, Biaht, B.Bc., 
LL.B. 

The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber 

Indian Sugar Mills* Association ; Indian 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association ; Indian 
Paper Mills' Association ; Engineering Association 
of India; Indian Insurance Companies’ Associa- 
tion ; Indian Paint Manufaf'turcrs’ Association ; 
Indian Colliery Ownci*8' Association ; Indian 
Hemp As30(‘iation ; Calcutta Tea Merchants' 
Association ; Indian Steel Makers’ Association ; 
Indian lie- Rolling Mills’ Association ; Calcutta 
Chemical Merchants' Association ; East Indian 
Jute Association Ltd ; Jute Balers’ Association ; 
Gunny Trades’ Association ; Calcutta Hessian 
Exchange Ltd ; Indian Tea Brokers’ Association ; 
Calcutta Kirana Association; Indian Cpal 
Merchants* Association; Shareholders’ Associa- 
tion; Calcutta Tube Importers’ Association; 
Calcutta Metal Mcrcliants’ Association ; Marwari 
Rice Mills’ Assoclution ; Calcutta Rice Merchants’ 
Association ; Indian I’roduce Association ; 
Slndhi Merchants’ A.sso<‘iation ; Bengal Sugar 
Merchants’ Association; Indian Boat Builders 
Association ; Calcutta Ice Makers’ Association. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also 
appointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all dis])utes relating to various 
trades. With a view to covering the varying 
nature of disputes arising in different trades, 
separate panels of Arbitration are appointed 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the 
following trades:— (1) Jute; (2) Gunny; 
(3) Bugar ; (4) Piece-goods and yarn ; (5) Iron 
and Steel ; (6) Coal and Minerals ; (7) General. 

The various bodies on which the Chamber is 
represented arc as under : — 

lienyaJ J.cf/uhUtve Anannhiy. — 1). P. KImllan. 
Calcutta J'ort il}mitinsioner. — K. P. Goenka. 
Indian Central Ji-te ( ommittee.— M. P, Birla. 
Crorhuial JSvatd for IVur Supplies. — D. P. 
Khaitau. 

Bengal Price Control Adcii,ory Committee . — 
1). V. Khaitan. 

Committee for establishment of a JJmne for 
Indian Seamen at the Port of Calcutta. -~ii. L, 
Mehta. 

Provincial Transport Authority, Bengal . — 
K. L, Nopany. 


Bengal Nagpur Bailway Advisory Committee . — 
Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi. 

East Indian Bailway Advisory Committee . — 

B. L. Nopany. 

Bengal dt Assam Bailway Advisory Com- 
mittee . — R. Chakravarty. 

Commercial Panel of the Railway Rates Ad- 
visory Committee. — G. L. Mehta ; B. P. Khaitan; 
Paizulla Ganjee {Deceased) ; M. L. Shah. 

Board of Apprenticeship Training . — M. G, 
Bhagat. 

Traffic Advisory Board . — K. M. Naik. 
Government Commercial Institute Board . — 
N. L. Purl. 

Visiting Committee of the Medical College 
Group of Hospitals. — K. M. Naik. 

Visiting Committee of the Campbell Group of 
Hospitals. — P. B. Himat Singhka. 

Provincial Advisory Board on Indian Forest 
Otilisahon for Bengal . — P. D. Himatsingka. 

Bengal Smoke Nuisanre Commission. — B. C. 
Driver. 

Committee of management of the Bengal Textile 
Institute, Serampor . — B. M. Bagri. 

Advisory Board of the Combined Commercial 
Museum and Health PublUity Section of the 
Cakutta Corporation . — Kassim A. Mohd. 

Board of Examiners for Boiler Attendants, 
Bengal— U. P. Mehta. 

Safety First Investigation Committee of the 
Safety First Association of India . — B. K. Bohatgi. 

Advisory Committee of the Calcutta Electric 
Supply Corjwration Ltd . — B. C. Driver. 

T'rade Marks Advisory Committee , — M. L. 
Shah. 

Standard Cloth Advisory Committee, Bengal,'- 
B. K. Birla. 

Regional Transport Authority for the year 
1943-44. — Lala Giirusharan Lai. 

Provincial Sugar Board, Government of Bengal 
— B. P. Balmia. 

Advisory Committee of Manufacturers of 
Engineering Stores. — B. K. Bohatgi ; Piatnp 
Singh. 

Informal meetings of the emergency Committee 
for distribution of coal to essential industries and 
concerns.— K. B. Jalan. 

Social Work Committee of the University of 
Calcutta . — M. G. Bhagat. 

Advisory Pilot Committee . — G. L. Mehta. 
Gunny Traffic Advisory Committee, E. I. R.— 
Soorajmull Mohta. 

Textile Advisoru Board, Government of Ben- 
gal. — B. L. Nopany; M. B. Jaipuria ; L. P. 
Goenka ; B. K. Birla. 

Address : — 102-A, Clive Street, t lUeutta. 
Phone : — Cal. 324 i (Two iinc'^). 

Grams Iiirhamb." 


MARWARI ASSOOATION. 


16QA, CHlTTAlUirJA5 ATBKXTB, 


The Marwari Awoeiation was eetabllshed in 
the year 1808 . 

Its chief objeota are : 

To promote and advance the moral, 
Intellectual, commercial, economic, political 


and social Interesta of the Marwari community 
and to protect its rights and status. 

To arbitrate in the settlement of disputes 
arising out cf commercial transactions between 
parties either one or both ol which ate members 
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of the Marw&ri community, provided the parliee 
are willing to abide by the Judgment and deci* 
alon of the Association. ^ 

To adjust controversies between members 
of the Association. ^ 

To communicate with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other mercantile and public bodies 
withm or outside India and to concert and 
promote measures for the protection of trade, 
commerce and industries in which Indians, 
in particular Marwaris, are engaged. 

To found and supi^rt establishments 
and institutions for dibseminatlng commercial, 
technical and general education In different 
branches of Art and Science in the Marwarl 
community. 

To take all necessary steps for promoting, 
supporting or opposing legislation or other 
action, affecting the interests of the Commercial 
communities in general and of the Marwari 
community in particular either by Government, 
or any department thereof or by any local body 
or bodies. 

To take such action as may be necessary 
for securing the redress of grievances of any 
branch of trade, commerce and industry in whiclx 
the Marwari community is interested as also such 
other action as may be conducive to the deve- 
lopment and growth of such trade, commerce 
and Industry. 

The constituents of the Association are the 
leading industrialists, exporters and importers 
of the province of Bengal. 

The Association issues certificates of origin to 
exporters of indigenous goods. 

The Association is a member of the Federation 
ot Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 

The Assoewtiou publisheh a monthly Journal 
called “ The Journal of the Marwari 
Association." 


The following are the Office-bearers:-^ 

PreHctent. — Anandi Lall Foddar, M.I 1 .A., 

Mayor. 

Vire-Prmdents. — "K., F. Khaltan, Bar-at-Law 
and Babulal Shroff. 

Honorary Secreferrj;/.— Madan Gopal Poddar, 
n.ii., Attornoy-at-Law. 

Asatt. Secretary. — Prahlad Ilal Bliagat. 

Treasurer, — ^Murlldhar Sonthalla. 

Auditor. — Bam Cliandra Slnghla. 

Personal Assistant to the Honorary Secretary 
afid Officer-in-charge. — Sal Bendranath Chatter- 
iee, M.A., B.L., Examiner-ln-Law, Calcutta 
University. 

The following are representatives on public 
bodies : — 

Central Legislative Assembly, — Baijnath 

Bajoria. 

Bengal Legislative Assembly . — Anandl Lall 
Poddar. 

Price Advisory Committee, Bengal . — Mukund- 
lall Cliiripal. 

Cotton Cloth and Yarn Control Advisory 
Comm-titee (Betigal).--~M\mg,t\\Tam Jaipnriu. 

Board of Economic Enquiry, Bengal . — Hari- 
krishna Jhajharia. 

Board of Industries, Bengal. — Habu Lall 
Shroff. 

Non-Official Jail Visitor, Howrah Jail . — 
Batan Lall Ooenka. 

Non-Official Jail Visitor, Presidency Jail . — 
Sanahays Lall Jatia. 

Non-Official Jtnl Visitor, AUpore Jail , — 
Anandi Lall Poddar 

E. I. By. Wagon Supply Advisory Committee . — 
Mahabir Prasad Kusera, B.com., B.L , M.B.A.s., 
Saliityaratna. 

B. N. By. Wagon Supply Advisory Committee . — 
Muhablr Prasad Kascra, B.Com., B.I., M.R.A.S., 
Sahityaratna. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 


The Indian B’atlonal Committee of the 
International Cliamber of Commerce was 
established for the following purposes in the 
5 earl 028 :— 

(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the ** International Chamber," is estab- 
lished, namely : 

(i) To facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of countries. 

(U) To secure harmony of action on all 
International queetions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce. 
(<ii) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 


by the co-operation of business- 
men and organisations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
roll 35 commrroial bodies as Organisation Mem- 
bers and 47 commercial firms as Associate 
Members. 

OFFIOB-BEAREES for 1945-40. 

President. — Sir Badiidas Goi'nka, (M.B., 
Calruti ft 

Vice-President . — Lain Gurusharan Lai, Gaya. 

Honorary Treasurer. — D. N. Hen, Calcutta. 

Seeretary. — D. G. Mulherkar. 

Ojifics.— 28, Feroishah Boad, New Delhi. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay Chamber, 
as set forth in the Memorandum and Artidee 
of Association, are to encourage and promote 
a friendly Ming and unanimity among com- 
mer^ men on all subjects intolvlng their 
common good ; to promote and protect the 


general mercantile intereets of this Presidency ; 
to collect and circulate Information on all 
matters of general commercial Interest to 
obtain the removal, as far as such a Society 
can, of all acknowledged grievances affeetina 
merObants as a body, or mercantile inteoreets 
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In general; to receive and decide references 
on matters of usage and custom in dispute, 
recording such decisions for future guidance, 
und by this and such otlier means, as the Com- 
mittee for the time being may think fit, assisting 
to form a code of practice for simplifying and 
facilitating business ; to communicate with the 
public authorities, with similar Associations 
in other places and with Individuals on all 
subjects of general mercantile interest; and 
to arbitrate between parties willing to refer 
to, and abide by, the decision of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1830, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
ID their first set of rules. According to the latest I 
returns the number of Chamber members 
is 212. Of these Id represent banking institu 
tions, 16 shipping agencies and companies, 
3 firms of solicitors, 8 railways, 15 insurance 
companies, 18 engineers and contractors, 143 
firms engaged in general mercantile business. 

Ail persons engaged or Interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member‘8 subscription is 
Its. 360. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or ** eminent in commerce anu 
manufactures,** may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
liim to the rule for the admission of members. 


Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of tiie Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Mce- President and seven members. The 
committee as a rule meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by ail members of tlie Cham 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com 
nilttee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisitloo, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for a 
specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as foUows 
to various public bodies:— 

The Council of State, one representative. 

Bombay Legislative Assembly, two represent- 
atives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem' 
ber, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees of the Poit of Bombay 
live members, elected for two years. 

The following are the officers of the Ghambci 
for the year 1944-45 and its representatives 
on the various public bodies: — 

Preiident. — C, P. Bramble, jf.L.A. 

Vice-President. — A. W. Percy. 

Committee. — C. R. Agar; R, W. Bullock; C. 


Secretary. — 0. H. Courthope-Munroe. 

Aeet. Secretary, Royal, v.D. 

Representatives on — 

Council oj State : The Hon'ble Mr. J. M. B. 
Gibbons. 

Bombay Legietative Assembly : J. B. Greaves, 
o.B.B. ; D. W. Mullock. 

Bombay Port Trust : W. A. Bell ; B. W, Bullock ; 

0. J. Damula ; A. D. Finney ; D. R. C. 
Hartley, o.b.b., d.s.o., e.l. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation : H. Chamber- 
lain. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board : 

R. W. Bullock. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 

H. F. Milne. 

Persian Qulf Idghts Committee: C. F. Morris. 
Indian Central Cotton Committee: L. F. H. 
Goodwin. 

Empire Cotton Crowing Corporation : 8. B. 

Samoilys. 

Back Bay Redamcaion Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee : L. A. Halsall. 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee : L, A. 
Halsall. 

National Service Advisory Committee. — 0. P, 
Bramble, m.l.a. 

Ex-Services Association, India. — C. P. Bramble, 
M.L.A. 

Ex-itervices Association, Bombay Branch. — C. H. 
Courthope-Munroe . 

Bombay 8edmen*i Society : C. H, Courthope- 
Munroe. 

Indian Sailors* Nome : C. £. Leman. 

1. M. M. T. S. Bvfferin A D. Finney. 

Traffic Advisory Committee. — V. Corbett-Wright. 
Federation of Chambers of Commeree oJ the 
British Empire: Sir Geoffrey Winterbotham, 
Rt. 

Railway Advisory Committees — 

O. /. P. : C. W. Warrington. 

B. B. C. I. : C. W. Warrington. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee : L. A. 

Halball; G. J. Damala ; A. P. Dario w. 
Government of Bombay Board of Communica- 
tions : G. P. Packenham- Walsh. 

Bombay University : The Hon’ble Mr. J. M. B. 
Oibl^ns. 

Bombay Provincial Transport Authority: The 
Hon’ble Mr. J. M. B. Gibbons. 

Bombay Provincial Advisory Committee for War 
Supplies : R. 'W. Bullock. 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber Is that of arbitratton 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appoint! d by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
IS its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 


_ , . ebrks who, by the authority of Government, 

J. Da^la ; A. D. Finney ; D. R. C. Hartley, work in the Customs House and have every 
O.B.B., i).8.o., a.D, ; W. Kerr ; H. C. deMierre ; facility plac.ed at their disposal by ths 
W. G. J. Shaw. Oostoms authorities. They compile ail the 
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ttatiscioal Information in oonnection with the Association is mainly confined to ootton spin- 
trade of the port. In both export and Import jnlng and wonvlng concerns drawn from every 
divisions, which it Is desirable to record, part of India Including the Indian States. The 


JNfo other Chamber in India docs similar Work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
vals Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Iteturu, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer and country cralt to and 
from Bombay. 

four statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of British India. The second gives in 
detail Imports from Europe, more particularly 
In regard to grey cloths, bleached clothe, 
Turkey red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed 
goods, fancy cloth of various descriptions, 
woollens, yams, metals, kerosene oil, coat, 
aniline dyes, sugar, matches, wines and other 
sundry goods. The third shows classified, 
the number of packages of piece-goods and 
yams Imported by Individual merchants. The 
fourth gives the number of bales of cotton 
exported by each firm to each country during 
the month with a running total of the number 
of bales exported during the year. 

Another “ Monthly Return *' issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandi^'C 
A return of Current Quotations ** Is issued 
every Saturday and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile BlUs on England 
and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The Chamber has aho a Measurement! 
Department with a stall of 16, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the ! 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates! 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agentras! 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods; 
in bales or packages. From the measurements ^ 
given in these certificates the freight payable by 
the Shippers of goods is calculated. The mea-{ 
surersare tn attendance on the quays whenevei i 
there are goods to be measured and during the 
busy Seaton are on duty early and late. 

Associated Cbambers of Commerce 
of India. 

HlAD oryxes LOOATBl) IN CALCUTTA FOB 1915. 

l*reHdeiU. — Sir Rcnwlck Haddow, Messrs. 
Mackinnon Mackenzie Co. 

Secretary. — D. C. Fairbaim, 1C.A., O.I.B. 

Miliowners* Association, Bombay. 

Established In the year 1876, the Miliowners* 
Association, Bombay, is one of the oldest and 
most Important organisations of industrial 
•xnployeri in the country. Membership of the 


neat work done by the Association ever since 
Its inception has been generally recognised, 
and the important role which it fills In the 
economic life of the country Is perhaps no where 
better illustrated than in the representation 
accorded to it in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures, in local authorities such as the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, and on public 
i bodies such as the Bombay Port Trust. The 
Association is also represented on all Important 
I all-India bodies constituted by the Central 
Government connected in one way or another 
witii the interests of the textile industry. 

By special arrangement with the De- 
partment of Commercial Intelligence . and 
Statistics, the Association compiles every 
month special statistics relating to the 
import, re-export and export trade in cotton 
yarn and piece-goods and artificial silk goods 
of British India and the Province of Bombay. 
The annual Cotton Mill Statement published 
by the Association is well-known as a compre- 
lienslve and authoritative directory of cotton 
mills in India. 

By a system of market correspondents 
stationed in important piece-goods consuming 
markets in India, the Association keeps its 
members regularly Informed of the trend of 
prices and tendencies in the principal trading 
centres in the country. The Association also 
publishes every fortnight detailed lists of the 
average ex-miU quotations for the principal 
lines of cotton yarn and piece-goods produced 
by Bombay mills and the wholesale bazaar 
prices of the chief Hues of goods imported into 
the principal ports In India. 

As large employers of Labour, the Association 
has always adopted a forward policy In regard 
to labour problems, and a very large number of 
recommendations have been made to member 
mills during the last few years for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of labour employed by 
constituent members. That some of these 
recommendations have subsequently been 
adopted by other large employers of labour 
and the country is at once a tribute to the ex 
cellent spade work done by the Association in 
the field of social and labour work. 

The Association has on its rolls 143 members, 
including 5 woollen milis, 2 silk mills, 2 cotton 
ginning and pressing factories and 4 dye and 
bleach houses. 

The following is the Managing Committee 
of the Association for the year 1045 : — 
Sir Vithal Chatidavarkar, m.l.a (Vhainnan)\ 
J. Lancasldro (7b/. Chairman) ; Sir 
Ness Wttdia, K.w.l.., 0 l.B. ; Sir 

Sorab Saklatvala, M.L.A. ; A. Geddis , 
T. V. Baddcley ; H. F Milne ; Dharamsey 
Mulrnj Khatau; A Pet her ; Neville N 
Wudia ; KrishnaraJ M. D Thackersey ; 
O. D. Soman! ; L. F. U. Goodwin ; H. O. U 
Everitt ; Ilamnlwas Raninaraln ; Uainnath 
A. Podar; Bhagwandas C. Mehta, W. B 
Bryden ; Tansukhrai M. Karundia and 
Navinehandra Mafatlal ; N. S V. Aiyer 
(Secretary) ; K. G. Gokhalo (labour Officer) 

The Office of the Association Is located at 2nd 
Floor, Vatel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, 
Bomba}, and the Telephone Nos. are 31041 and 
81042. Tel. Address; MiUomutua. 
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Indian Merchants* Chamber. 


The following are the Association’s Kepresen* 
tativee on public bodies: — 

Legislative Assembly: Sir Vlthal Chanda* 
varkir. 

Bomba >f Legislative Assembly: Sir Sorab 
Saklcitvala, Kt., x.L.A. 

Bombay Pori Trust : KrishnaraJ M. D. 
Thaokei .sey. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute : Sir 
Vlthal Chandavarkar, M.L.A. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 

W. F. Webb and II. A. Wood. 

Adiuory Board of the Sydenham College oj 
Commerce and Economics: B. S. Dabke. 
Indian ( entral Cotton Committee : Sir 
Sorab Saklatvala, Kt., M.n.A. 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee : Sir Vlthal Chandavarkar, m.L.a. 

O, I P. Bailway Advisory Committee. 

KrlahnaiaJ M. D. Thaokersey. 

B. B. ds C. I. Railway Advisory Committee: 

Sir Vlthal Chandavarkar, M l.a. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation : Bamnath 
A. Podar. 

University of Bombay : Sir Vlthal Chanda- 
varkar, M.L.A. ; Neville N. Wadia, 

Royal Institute of Science ‘ Sir Vlthal 
Chandavarkar, m.l a, 

Millowners* Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Millowners* Mutual Insurance Associa* 
tion, Ltd., was registered on 30th June, 1924, as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located in 
Patel Home, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association arc : — 

(a) The mutual Insurance of members of the 
Company against llaPility to pay compensation 
or damagM to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for in jnrlea or acoidonts. fatal 
or othorwise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; (b) the iasuranco or 
111 embers of the Company again it loss or damage 
by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc. ; and 
(r) to roiniuro or In any way pro\Ide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered Into by the 
Co'upsnv and generally to effect and obtain 
le-insurances, covnter-insurances and connter- 
guarantces, etc., etc. 

All members of the Millowners' Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual company. 
Non members aic also eligible for membership 
ot the Mutual, provided their application to 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
o\MierB’ Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa* 
lion are under the control of a Board of 
Directors. 

The present Directors art:— 

Sir Ness Wadia, o.r.B. {Chairman). \ 

Sir Joseph Kay, Kt. ; Sir Sorab Saklatvala, 
Kt. ; Krishnarai M. D. Thackersey ; D. M. 
Khatau ; A. Petuer ; A. Oeddis ; W. B. Bryden 
and A. C. M. Cureetjee, U.A., ll.b., Secretary 
of the Association. 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was ostab. 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are : — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un* 

animity among the business community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 

(b) To secure organised action on all subjects 

relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly. 

(c) To promote the objects ol the Indian 

business coramumty in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, Industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

(d) To collect and disseminate statistical 

and other information securing the 
romotion of the objects of the Cham* 
er, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economic knowledge. 

(e) To take aii steps wliich may be necessary 

for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by any loctd body or bodies, and in 
general to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in all respects. 

(/) To make representations to Local, 
Centra! or Imperial authorities, Exe- 
cutive or Lemslative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture or shipping, banking or insurance. 

(g) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secure the ser^ces of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable. 

(h) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to fonud 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 

(i) To undertake special enquiries and 
action for securing redress for legiti* 
mate grievances cl any branch ot 
trade or industry as also all such 
other action as may be conducive to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects. 

(J) To secure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(it) To secure, wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects involving the interests 
of members Including * regulating 
conditions ol employment of 
iminstrial labour’ in various indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 

(it) To nominate delegates and advi- 
sers, etc., to represent the em- 
ployers of India at the Annual 
International Labour Conference 
of the League of Nations. 
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(«0 up, consider and formulate | 

ideas on the subjects which are I 
on the Agenda of each Inter- { 
national Labour Conference, 

(ie) To take all steps which may be 
necessary for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference. 
(1) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary In the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly. 
Under the Montagii-Chelmsford Reforms the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen 
tatlve on the Central Legislative Asaombly and 
under the Government oi India Act 1935 it has 
the right of electing one repiesentative on the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. The Chamber 
also has the right to elect five representatives 
on the Bombay Port Trust, and one representa- 
tive on the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
President for 1946. — M, A. Master. 

VieO' President. — Mahomed H. li. Premjl. 
Representatives of the Chamber on various 
pubilc bodies:— 

Central LegiskUipe Astembly. — Manu Subedar, 
V.L.A. 

Bembay LtgiAaixve Asteftd>ly. — M.C. Qbia. 
Bombay Port Trust, — Seth Haridas Madhavdas 
(Cotton); Behram N. Karanjia (Piece-goods); 
Ramdas Kilachand (Grain and seeds); 
M. A. Master ((Jeueral); J. C. Setalvad 
(General). 

BombM Municipal Corporation. — Bhawanjl 
A. £himji. M.L.A. 

Advisory CommiUse of the Bombay Development 
Department. — Manu Subedar. 

Indian Central Cotton C ommiite e . — 
Sir Chunllal B. Mehta, Lt. 

Advisory Committee of the Royal Institute of 
Science in Bombay. — Br. K.. A. Haraied, 

Local Advisory Committee of Railways . — 
Madhavlal M. Bhatt (G.l.P. JlaUway). 
Chhotiibhat S. Patel (B. B. C. T. Railway). 
Panel of the Railway Rates Advisory CommiUee 
— Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., o.i.E., 
M.B.B. ; Kapilram H. Vakil; Manu 
Subedar ; Sir Mathuxadas Vissonjl, Kt. ; 
H. C. Ghia, k.l.a. 

Ooveming Body of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine 'Training Ship “ Dufferxn — 
M. A. Master. 

Bemoie of Bombay University. — ^Mangaldas B. 
Mehta. 


Traffic Control CommiUee (Bombay ). — The 

Hon’ble Mr. M. R. Dalai. 

Board of Communications . — Keahavprasad 0. 

Dosai. 

Indian Sailors* Borne Conmitiee. — ^M. A. 

Master. 

Sydenham CoUege Advisory Board. — Hon. Sir 
I Rahimtoola M. Chinoy, Kt. 

Secretary. — J. K. Mehta, M.A. 

Assistani Seeretary.^A. C. Ramalingam. 

Address: — Laljl Karan jl Memorial, Indian 
Merchants’ CThambcr Building, Back Bay 
Reclamation, Churchgate Street, Port, Bombay. 

Phone. — Bombay, 25212. 

Grams. — ** Inohambu." 

Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants' Association, 

Office: — MuIjiJetha Cloth Market Hall, 
Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are ; — 

(a) To promote, by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the Interests thereof ; (5) to remove, 
as far as it wUl be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all trade diffloultles of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade ; (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting the trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
the objects of the Association or any of them ; 
and(rf) to hear and decide disputes that may 
be I ef erred to the Association for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year : — 

Chaitman . — Devldas Madhavjl Thakersey, J.P. 

Deputy Chairman . — Piirshottam Muljl 
Kapadia, Advocate. 

Hon Joint Secretaries . — Pndamscy Damodar 
Govlndjl, J.P. and Hlinatlal Tiimbaklal Muni. 

Hon. 2Vcff^«rcr --Jethabhai Kallanji. 

Grain Merchants* Association. 

The object of this body is ** to promote the 
interests of the merchants and to put the grain 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing.** It 
is an influential body with a large membership. 
Office-bearers for the current year are : — 

Chairmm . — Sheth \elji liukamsl Napoo, 
B.A., bL B. 

Vice’Vhatrmau . — Sheth Nathoo C'ooverjI. 

Tlon. AV/reMry —Sheth Valla>)hdas Pera). 

The addre.^ of the Association is Masjid 
Bunder Road, Mandvi, Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
sstablishiug friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing ^eir interests against measures likely 
to affect them adversely, collecting flnanciiJ, 
Industrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
Information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 

Membership of the Chamber H confined to 
raerohants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District, 
Faona, Sholapur, Satars, Eatnaglri, Kolaba,! 
Xaiik, Ahmednagar, Tbana and Hast and West 


Khimdesh and Belgaum and the Indian States 
in and about these, namely, Kolhapur (with its 
Jagirs), Sangli, Miraj, (Senior and Junior), 
Kiirundwad (Senior and Junior), Jamkhandl, 
Sawautwadl, Mudhol, Ramdurg, Jath, Akalkot, 
Phaltan, Aundh, Bhor, Surgana, Jawbar and 
Janjlra. 

President — M. L. Dahanukar. 

Vxcf’Presidents^D. R. Nalk, J.P. ; G. V. 

Puranik and H. B. Kajderkar, M.sc. 

Secretary — ^D. V. Kelkar, ir.A. 

Address: -Industrial Assuiance Building, 
Church Gate, Bombay. 
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KABACHI. 


The objects eud duties of the Karachi Cliam- 
her of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifloatloni for member* 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon ** any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber." All new members Joining the 
Chamber pay Es. 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Bs. 18. The mb- 
soripiion to theOhambeT*s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Bs. 50 per annum per set 
containing monthly Import and Export 
Statements and Ks. 10 per annum for non- 
members anil Bs. 6 per annum for members 
for the Weekly Price Current and Market 
Re^rt. The affairs of the Chamber are manag- 
ed oy a committee of ten members, consisting 
of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and eight mem- 
bers, elected at the annual general meeting of the 
Chamber as early In the year as possible. The 
Chamber elects a representative to the Sind 
Legislative Assembly, four representatives to 
the Karachi Port Trust, two to the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation and two to the North- 
Western Railway Advisory Committee, Karachi. 
Thera were 60 members of the Chamber in 
April, 1045. The following are the officers for 
1046-40 .— 

Chairman. — Lt.-Col. W. B. Hossack, m.l.a 

Vice-Chairman. — B. B. Graham. 

Members of Committee — A. J. Bebbingtoii , 
C. M. Clamp ; B. L. Coghlan ; A. G. HaU, 
H.B.E. ; H. K. C. Hare; H. A. Heniy; 
B. E. Marklcy ; E. J. Pakes. 


Secretary. — H. J. Martin. 

Representative on the Sind Legislative Assem* 
bhj. — Lt.-CoL W. B. Hossack, M.l.A. 

Reprexentaiives on the Karachi Port Trast , — 
A. J. Bebbington; H. K. C. Hare; R. H. 
Martin ; E. J. Fakes. 

Representatives on the Karachi Municipal 
Corporation. — W. F. Enever and Sohrab 
K. H. Katrak, F.E.G.8., j.p. 

RepresemifUives on the North Western Railwau 
Local Advisory Committee^ Karachi. — ^A. J. 
Bebbington ; B. R. Graham. 

Public Measurer G. B. Potts, 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives special assistance to mem- 
bers: — The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
to them regarding the custom of the trade or 
of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors for 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
I bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836. Any person or firm, interested in the 
eneral trade, commerce, or manufactures of the 
ladras Presidency is eligible for Chamber 
membership. Distinguished persons, members 
of kindred associations, and officials interested 
in trade, commerce or industry in the Madras 
l^ovlnce may be elected Honorary Members of 
the Chamber. Honorary Members do not have 
to pav any subscription and are not entitled to 
exercise the privileges of Ordinary Members 
except to speak at any ordinary meeting of the 
Chamber. Other Chambers of Commerco may 
be Affiliated Members. Election for member- 
ship is by ballot. Every member other than an 
Honorary Member pays an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100, provided that banks, corporate bodies 
and mercantile firms may be represented on the I 
Cliamber by one or more members and are^ 
liable for an entrance fee of 3Sa. 100 once in 
every 10 years. The subscription shall not 
exceed Bs. 800 per annum, payable quarterly 
in advance. Each Affiliated Member shall 
pay an animal subscription of Bs. 50 payable 
at the beginning of the oalondar year. 

.The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, and the granting of certificates 
of orlglo. 

There are 00 Firms, who ore Members of the 
Chamber ; and there are 5 Affiliated Members 
and 0 Honorary Members of the Chamber in 1045. 


The officers and the committee of the Chamber 
for the year are as follows : — 

Chairman. — H S. Town, ml.a. 
Vice-Chairman. — C. Eiphiustoti. 

Committee. — Sir Robert Denuiston ; F. (r. 
Hadden ; R. de K. Maynard ; B. MUler ; W. H. 
Peppercorn. 

Secretary,-- W. Fyfe. 

The following are the Chamber's lepresenta- 
Mves on various public bodies during 1945 : — 
Corporation of Madras. — J. B. Gallow'ay, 
I R. W. Theobald and B. G. S. Thomson 

Madras Port Trust. — Sir Robert Dennlston, 
Th. A. Lykiardopulo, C. Elphinston and 
.H. 8. Town, M.I..A. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
i Advisory Committee. — K. R. Bose, 

South Indian Railway Advisory Committee . — 
G. B. Gourlay. 

Board of Communications. — C. P. Johnstone 
Smote of the University of Madras. — Sir James 
Nuttall and P. H. Oakley. 

Senate of the Annamalai University. — F. H. 
Oakley. 

State Technical Scholarship Board. — F. H. 
Oakley. 

Board of State Aid 1u IfultisUries.— S. (i. H. 
Da\les. 

Sotdh Indian Nursing Association. — F. H. 
Oakley. 
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Madras t^rovindat Codon Committee. — D. V. 
Bulloch. 

Madras City Excise Licensing Board. — D. V. 
Bulloch. 

Claims Committee t/wdcr the War Bisks Insur- 
ance Schemes, — H. S. Town, m.i.a. 


War Risks (Factories) Insurance Ordinance 
Advisory Committee. — B. S. Laurence. 

Trade Mark Advisory Committee. — B. W. 
Batchelor. 


SOUTHEBN INDIA 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its Registered Office in 
Hadras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such b^les, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially In the Madras Presidency, 
and the Interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be 

** To maintain a Library of books and publi* 
cstions of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

** To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in oo-operation with othrrs.” 

There are three classes of members, Affiliated, 
Resident and non-Resldent. The usual con- 
ditions as to eligibility for election prevail. 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber bolds survey and arbitration, 
issues eertlflcstes of origin and certificates of 
Invoices ; certificates of sampling, analysis and 
weights. 

The right of electing three representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1041. Members of the Chambei 
bold seats in the Madras Legislative Assembly, 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Co jointly with the Nattukottai Nagarathars. 
Association the Chamber has the right of elect- 


ing a representative to the Federal Assembly. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Amending 
Act, 1086, the Chamber has the right of alerting 
one Counelllor to the Madras Corporation. 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1923, the 
Chamber has the right to elect one member 
to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the South Indian Railway Local Advisory 
Committee, M. & H. M. Railway Local Advisory 
Committee, Senatb of the Madras University, 
Senate of the Annamalai University, Board of 
Industries, Board of (Communications, Indian 
Tea Market Expansion Board, Madras City 
Excise Licensing Board, Madras War Sfipply 
Advisory Committee, Textile Trade Marks 
Advisory Committee, Madras Port Committee, 
Board of Referees, E. P. T. Madras University 
Employment Bureau, War Risk Insuranee 
Madras Claims (’ommdtee, Prices and Supply 
Board Panel, Tiaiisport Board Panel, Railway 
Rates Advisory Committee, Madras Income Tax 
Board of Referees, Indian National Committee, 
H. P. P. Ordinance Panels, Madras Employment 
Exchange, Advisory ( ommittee for Manufac- 
turing Engineering Stores, Advisory Committee 
for Madras Requisitioning of Lands, etc. 

The Chamber has about r> 1 2 membert on the 
rolls and has its own building. Several 
Associations in the City of Madras and Cham- 
bers of (hmmerce In the mofussll have bt*en 
affiliated to this Chamber. 

Prmdent — Dr. Hm Alagnppa (‘hettiar 

Y ice -Presidents — \ usuff Sait, B A. and Rao 
Sahib T. S. Kachapikesa Mudaliar. 

Secretary— E^havan Nalr, B.A., B.Oom. 


NORTHEBN INDIA. 

**CoiDisBCE House,** 14, Lawbencb Roap. Lahore. 


The Northern India Chamber of Commerce 
was founded in 1923 and has Its headquarters 
at Lahore. The business of the Chamber is 
conducted by the Chairman, and a (Committee 
consisting of a minimum of eight but not more 
than 11 elected members, and a maximum of 
3 co-opted members and ex-offlelo members. 

The Chamber is represented on the Commu- 
nications Board, Punjab ; and Joint Develop- 
ment Board, Punjab ; the North-Western 
Railway Advisory Committee, Lahore Branch; 
the Managing Committee of the Hailey College 
of Commerce, Lahore ; Board of Economfo 
Enquiry, Punjab ; Punjab Chilege of Engineering 
and Technology Advisory Council, Lahore ; 
Board of Industries, Punjab ; Electricity Board, 
Punjab ; Industrial Survey Advisory Committee, 
Punjab ; Board to deal with trade and prices in 
the Punjab ; Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Supplies, Punjab ; Punjab Legislative Assembly ; 
Price Controi Advisory Committee — Wheat; 
Provincial Standard Cloth Advisory Committee ; 
Railway Priority Sub-Committee; Executive 
Committee S. P. C. A., Lahore; Industrial 
Development Committee, Fuhjab ; Provincial 


Transport Authority ; Punjab Lal>our Tripartite 
Conference ; Advisory Committee for Engineering 
.Stores ; Civil Siipi)lies Baard. Punjab ; Punjab 
Board of Film Censors, Punjab Industrial 
Research Committee and also nominates a 
panel for the Railway Rates Ad\iftory Committee 
and Excess Profits Tax (Board of Itefereivs). 

The Chamber Is affiliated with the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India, and with the 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire, l^ondon. 

A Tribunal of Arbitration lias been set up 
under the Rules of which arbitration relating 
to commercial disputes are carried out on behalf 
of members and non-members. Surveys of 
merchandise are also frequently held 
Certificates of origins are issued for goods 
manufactured in India. 

The aim of the Chamber is to protect and 
further commercial, industrial and agricultural 
interests in Northern India by every {)Oss!Dle 
means, and it Is the constant endeavour of the 
Chamber to achieve as much as possible for the 
good of the common interest of members — ^the 
business prosperity of Northern India. 
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UPPER 

The Upper India Ohamber of Commerce 
U conc>)med with trade, oommerce and manu-, 
faoturefi In the United Frovlncee and bai its 
registered ot&ce at Oawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the nextgeoeral meetloR of the Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in oomsierce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber bv 
the members In a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Ohamber. There Is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows;'— A firm, company or a8soel< 
ation having Its place of business in Cawn* 
pore, Hs. 500 a year ; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business In Oawnpore, 
Rs. 500 : firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Oawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 


INDIA. 

branch oAce in Oawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership is 
tulficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 
Local Co luriilttees have power to communicate 
only With the Central Committee. 

The Chamber appoints Arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes, when Invited to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has a membership of 129 
excluding 2 honorary, 12 afilllated members. 

President . — Sir Robert Menzies, Kt., o.B K , 
V.D. 

Secretary. — H. W. Morgan, M.B.E. 


MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


The Merchants’ Chamber of United Provinces 
was established In November, 1932, with the 
object of safeguarding the Interests of trade 
and industry in the United Provinces, providing 
regular and efficient statistical and intelligence 
service to the business firms of the province 
and generally helping the promotion of trade 
and business in the United Provinces through 
proper organisation of commercial opinion. 
The Chamber represents almost entirely Indian 
capital and has affiliated to its membership. 
Cotton Mills, Sugar Mills, Jute Mills, Silk 
weaving and Hosiery works, oil mills, Banks 
and Firms engaged in extensive dealings in 
Piece-goods country produced Hide and Leather. 
Ten Commercial Organisations and Trade 
Associations of the Province are also affiliated 
to the Chamber. The Chamber maintains a 
ceaseless channel of corrospondenoe with the 
Central and Provincial Governments and the 
various Railways on all points of commercial 
grievances, whether of general or of specific 
iutere.st. It issues every month an English 
and Hindi Bulletin to Its members who are 
scattered over the entire province. The report 
of the acti\itlcs of the Chamber is a regxUar 


feature of the daily press of the province. 
The Chamber is represented on the U. P. 
Legislative Assembly, Court of the Lucknow 
University, Rly. Advisory Committees, 

Provincial Economic Advisory Board, U. P. 

Price Advisory Board, Governing Body of the 
Agricultural College, Cawnpore, Provincial Board 
of Agriculture and Animal husbandry, Cawmwjre 
Municipal Board, United Provinces Food 

Advisory Council and about 16 other spheres 
of public service. The constitution of the 

Chamber which is registered imder the Indian 
Companies Act 1913, with a license under 
Section 26, provides for an Executive consisting 
of 1 President, 2 Vice-Presidents and 18 ordinary 
Members of the Council. A whole-time Secre- 
tary is attached to the organisation. 

President. — U. S. Mehroutra. 

Vice-Presidents — Lala Lakshmipah Singhama 
and K. C. Puri, b.a , P.l B. (London) 

Secretary. — V. ^Ishnan, M. A. 

Asst. Secretary. — R. Chandra, m.a., B.com 
Office : 15 57, Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 

Grams . — *' Mercham." 

Phone . — Cawnpore No. 2469 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 


The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
was established in 1914, and represents all thej 
important commercial and Industrial Interests 
of the Province, The Chamber is recognised 
both by the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments and jointly returns a representative to the 
United Provinces Legislative Assembly. It 
is represented on the Cawnpore MunlciMl 
Board, the Local Advisory Committee of ^e 
rndian Railway, Great Indian Peninsula 
Hallway, Rohilkhund Kumaon Railway, Bengal 
anti North Western Railway and on the Informal 
Committee of the East Indian Railway. The 
Chamber’s representatives also sit on the Pro- 
vincial Boards oi Industries, Boonomio Enquiry 
and Agriculture, High School and Intermediate 
Education and Governing bodies of Government 
I exttle and Dyeing and Printing Schools. 
Agricultural College, Sir H. B. Teobnological 
Institute, Cawnpore, Board of Traffic and 
('ommunicationi. Senate of the Lucknow Uni vei- 


•ity, and Employment Board, U. P. and various 
other public bodies in the Province. The 
Ohamber is affiliated to the Federation of Indian 
(jhambers of 0>mmerce and Industry as also to 
the National Committee of the InternationAl 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Membership : — Any firm, individual, company, 
corporation or association engaged or 
interested in trade, commerce or industry 
is eligible for memtorsbip of the Chamber. 
The number of members on register is 200. 
The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the current year. 

President . — ^Ral Bahadur Rameshwar Prasad 

— J. K. Srlvastava and S. M. 

Shereef, 

Secretary . — Lala Ram Chandra, 

Jt. Seerkary . — Benarsidas Tandon. 

Bead AssMtaaf.— Ram Jlwan Gupta, B.com. 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNIAB). 


The Indian Chamber of ("oinmcrce (Deal 
Beopar Mandal) liahore was established in 1912 
and was registered under the Indian Companies 
Act 1882, ill 1913. The main object for which 
the C’hamber was established were to safeguard 
the interests of Indian Commerce, Trade and 
Agriculture. The Chamber is re<‘Ognised by the 
Punjab Cox'ernment and the Government of 
India. 

The Chamber ib affiliated to the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industries 
and is a memlwr of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Paris. The Chamber issues 
certificates of Origin of poods manufactured in 
British India and has a Board of Arbitration to 
settle comnkeroial disputes. 

Office Bearers for 1945-46. 

rresident . - R. B. Ram Rattan Seth, Kessrs. 
R. H. Seth Ajudhia Farshad Sous, Lahore. 

Vicf-Prentdents ‘ — L. Shiv Itaj Bhulla, Prein 
Electrical Co. Limited, TAhore. H. B Sardar 
Sapuran Singh Cliawla, M b. Meharbingh Saptiinn 
Singh Chawlu, J^ihore, 

TIony. Senetary : — II S. Balljaya, n.com. 
(I. MO.), F.I s A. (India), Messis (t. Baihuj^n A' 
1 o , Nisbet Road, Lahoie 

Anstt, Secretary Bawa Deviiulei Singh, b.a , 
I.L.P., F.i.s K. (India), Lahore. 

REPRESENTATION ON DIFFEHENT 
BODIES. 

Joint Development Board, Punjatf'-B B. 
Lala Junki Dass, Lahoic. 

N.W.R, Advmory Committee: — K, R. Khosla, 
Lahore. 


Jiailmty Rates Advisory Committee H. B. 
Lala Maha Narain, Lyallpur ; Sirdar P, S. 
Sodhbans, I-Aliore ; Diwan Harbhagwnn Nanda, 
Lahore : Sirdar G. S. Halarlya, AmrltHar. 

Ezeess Profit Tar Board of Referees Sirdar 
P. S. Soilhbuns, Lahore • Dr. Dev. Raj Narang, 
Lahore. 

State Board of Industries, Punjab Sirdar P. 
S. Sod bans, Lahore. 

Elevtricity Wiriny Contrartors <b Licenhing 
Board : — Mr. H. S, Balhaya, Lahore. 

Punjab Prives Control Board .-—Sirdar P. S. 
Sodhbauis, Lahore. 

ITar Supply Advisory Committee K. B. 
Sirdar Sahib Ullah, Lahore. 

Punjab Board of Film Censors . -K. B. Slr<lar 
Habib Vllah, Lahore. 

Punjab Transport Board Advisory Body - K. 
B. Seth Ram Rattan, I/ahore. 

Industrial Surveif Advisory Committee. K. 
B Sirdar Habib ullah, Lahore, 

Civil Supplies Board, Punjab . —S. B. Sardar 
Sapuran Singh Cliawla, Lahoie. 

Committee to consider Industrial Position in 
Punjab Sirdar P. S. SodhI>ans, Lahore. 

Advisory Committee of Manufacturers of 
Engineering stores, Calcutta, — L. Shiv Raj 
Bhalla and Seth Kiahen Cliand, Lahore. 

Puniab Industrial Research Committee -—Dr. 
Dev Raj Narang, Liihore 
Address: — 10, Ninbet Road, l>uhore. 
Telegrams : “ Indehambci 

Telephf ne . —2005 (I^ihore). 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarten at Delhi and axists for the care 
of meroantiie interests on the usual lines In the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Mambersbips by 
ballot uid is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale), Railways and proprietors of large 
industrial Interests. The entrance fee is Rs. 250 
and the rate of subscription Rs. 200 per year 
or if the member has no place of business in 
Delhi proper, Rs. 140 P.A. The Chamber 
returns one member to a seat on the Punjab 
L^lslative Assembly jointly with the Punjab 
Trades Association, and shares representation 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly with other 
Chambers which are members of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India, in the seat 
allotted to the Associated Chambers. The 
Chamber is a member of the Federation of 
Cumbers of Commerce, London. The Chamber 
is represented on the Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi as well as various other Committees 
and Local Government Bodies. 

Members of the Mancujing Committee, 1944- 
1946. — Lala Shankar Lall, Shankar Niwas, 
Curson Road, New Delhi ; Chairman : Rai 
Bahadur P. Mukerjee, Messrs. P. Mukerjee 
& Co., Ltd., Grand Trunk Road, Delhi ; E. N. B. 


Bnmt, Messrs. Burmah Shell Oil Storage and 
Distributing Co., Ltd., Connaught Circus, New 
Dclln; A. F. T. Cambridge, Messrs. Govan 
Brothers Ltd., Scindia House, New Delhi; 
C. J. L. Stokoc, Messis. Bird * Co., Queensway, 
New Delhi ; C. G. Marrable, Charter^ Bank of 
India, Australia and China, Delhi ; The 
Hon’bie Sardar Bahadur Sir Sobha Singh, 
o B E., A-1, Queensway, New Delhi ; Khan 
Bahadur S. M. Abdulla, Messrs. 8. M. Abdulla 
& Sons, Masjid Fatehpuri, Delhi; S. P. Jain, 
Divisional Commercial Officer, N. W. Railway, 
Chelmsford Road, New Delhi ; L. G. Heasman, 
Messrs. Dyer Meakin Breweries Ltd., Solan 
Brewery P. O. Simla Hill; J. J. Haslett, The 
New li^crton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal ; P. H. 
Guest, Messrs. Guest & Co., Lt4., The 

Mall, Lahore ; G. Stevens, Messrs. East India 
Carpet Co , Ltd., Civil Lines, Amritsar ; Laolihml 
Narain, Messrs. B. M. Lachhmi Narain, Cloth 
Market, Amrit.sar ; Satya Pual Virmanl, Messrs. 
Jawala Flour Mills, Amritsar; Rai Bahadur 
Lala Sohan Lall, ic.ii.A., No. 8, Darapur Road, 
Lahore ; B. Paul, Messrs. Lahore Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd., Lahore. 

.irfrfrm .-—Punjab CTiamber of Commerce, 
Post Jior No. 24, New Delhi. 

Phone : No. 7460. 

Grams “ Chamber.’* 
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THE PUNJAB FEDERATION OF INDUSTRIES (AniiitMr). 


The Punjab Federation ol Industries was 
established in 1037^ with the object of creating 
a solid body of industrialists of the Punjab and 
Northern India to promote and protect their in- 
terests through organised effort. It is now the 
only body of its kind in the Punjab as a purely 
industrial association which can speak with au- 1 
thority on all matters relating to industrial deye- 
lopment. The Federation has now among its 
members the largest industrial units in the 
province and no industry of any importance is 
left unrepresented in the Federation. 


PreHdefU : — Sheikh Ahmed Badlq (The 
Amritsar Swcdeshl Woollen Mills). Vice Pre- 
sident .'—*8. B. Sapuran Singh Chawla, (Managing 
Director, Amritsar Distilery (Jo. Ltd.) 

Members of the Managing Committee Satya 
Paul Vlrmanl, (Jawala Flour Mills) ; W. 
Bobertson Taylor, (Oriental Carpet Mfg. 
Co. Ltd.) : J. Jf, Haselett (New Egerton Woollen 
Mills) ; Klshori Lai (Mahabir Hosiery A Textile 
Mills); Sam llaj Kapoor (Messrs. Bhambhoo 
Nath A Sons) ; B. P. Baksena, (Cawnpore 
Chemical Works Ltd.) ; H. K. Sakhuja, (Upper 
India Metal Works Ltd). 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
fstabllahed on 20tb October 1868. 

The following are the members of the 
C'hamber, which has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the (Toiomandel 
Coast north of Madras 

Members . — The Coromandel Go., Ltd.; Kipley 
A Co. ; Gordon, Woodrofle A Co. (Madras) 
Ltd.: Wilson A Co. ; Best A Co., Ltd. ; Burmah- 
Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Co. of India 
Ltd.; The Agent, Imperial Bank of India; 
The Deccan Sugar and Abkhari Co., Ltd.; 
Samalkot A Parry A Oo., Ltd., Vizagapatam. 

Members ofthe Committee. — S. A. Cheesman 
(Chairman), W. Le Faucheur, G. 0. Hastings, 
G, M. Lake (Secretary). 

The miee ol the Chamber provide that by 
the term ‘member' be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Yiugapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected aceordliig to 
the Buies of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Goca> 


nada can hold oflioe. Members are elected by 
ballot* The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In ei^er case a mhiimum fee of 
Be. 16 most accompany the reference with 
Bs. 5 from a non-member and Be. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber's Sealed 
Certificate. 

The Committee consisting of S members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting In January 
in each year lor a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Ba. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Es. 60. Subscription for members 
whose place of bualneBa is in Cocanada, Ks. 120 
per annum, payable quarterly, for others Hr. 60 
per annum, payable in advance. The Committee 
usually meets once a month on the penultimate 
Thursday and the general body meets on the 
last Thursday. 

A Fortni^tiy Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exobangs Is drawn up by 
the Committee, 


MARWARI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

( BBVaBLXBHSl) 1900.) 


The main object of this Chamber is to foster 
tiic growth of commerce and industry in the 
I ountry, to safeguard the Interests of the com- 
(nerolal communities, to protect and promote 
the trade, commerce, manufactures, agriculture 
ind industries of Bengal, to watch over and 
{ roteot the general commercial interests of 
[lersons engaged in trade, commerce, manufac- 
luros, agri^ture or industries in India and in 
vartlculM of Calcutta, and to deal with all 
<iuestton 0 connected with trade, commerce, 
igriculture, manufacture and industries. It 
^ibitratos in disputes arising out of commercial 
tr.uiaactlons and also Issues oertlfloates of 
>rigin to exporters of indigenous goods. The 
• tuimbor is generally consulted by (Government 
'II questions of public interest and commercial 
luatters. It undertakes special enquiries and 
w'tlon tor securing redress of legitimate grie* 
V luccs of any branch of trade or industry, 
ihe Chamber is the Calcutta agent of the 
i vntral Cotton Committee and controls most 
of the Calcutta piece-goods market. It has an 
•rdlnary membomblp of about 760. 


The Chamber accepts surveys to be conducted 
in the Technological Laboratory, Matunga, 
Bombay. 

President : — M. L. Khemka. 

Fics-Piwidenfs ; — Q. V, Swalka and K. N. 
Bhojnagarwalla. 

Jionu. Secretary : — K. N. Gutgutia. Bony, 
Asxtt. Secretary : — ^P. L. Saraogi. 

The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber ; — ^Marwar Asso<*iatiou, Kallm- 
pong ; District Marwari Merchants’ Association, 
Datieeling ; The Wheat and Seeds Association, 
Oaioutta ; Calcutta Timber Merchants* Associa- 
tion, Calcutta ; Sonada Merchants' Association, 
Sonada ; The Indian Jute A Cotton Association 
Ltd., Calcutta; Assam Marwari Chamber of 
Commerce , Calcutta Salt Association ; Cloth 
Merchants' Association, Siliguri. Upper Assam 
Marwari (Chamber of Commerce, Jorbai ; Bogra 
Cloth and Yam Merchants* Association. 

Address .’ Imperial Bank Building, Burra- 
barar Branch, Calcutta. 

TeUphone No. B.B. 226$. 

Tdsgram Addrm : M^rchamber." 
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THE BERHAMPUR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (ORISSA). 


The Bethampur Chamber of Commerce was 
established soon after the formation of the new 

I »rovlnco of Urlssa. It is registered under the 
ndiau Companies’ Act and is recognised bv tl»e 
Government of Orissa. U maintains a Horary 
and an information service, arranges oommcreial 
arbitration and makes commercial opinion 
available to Government. It lias nearly 100 


members on its rolls and is represented on all 
important Committees set up by Government for 
various purposes. 

President : — A, 8. N. Murty ; Vice-President : 
— Iv. Satyanarayana ; Hon. Secretary : — I. 
Kamumurty. Berliampui, Ganjam 

Dist., B.N. Kly. 


NORTHERN INDIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

(ESTABIlSHhP 1023.) 


The aim of the Chamber is to protect and 
further commercial, industrial and agilcultural 
interests in Northern India by every possible 
means. It is affiliated with the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and also with 
the Federation of Chambers of Commerce of 
the British Empire, London. The Chamber 
is represented on several public bodies and 
Committees. It has functioning under It a 
Tribunal of Arbitration to arbitrate on com- 
mercial disputes betueen members as well as 


non-members. The Chamber undertakes surveys 
of merchnndibo and grants certiticates of origin 
for goods manufactured in India, 

Chairman: — R. B. Lala Ganga 8aran. 

Vice-Chairinan : — C. T. Mason. 

Secretary: — 0. .T. Luinb. 

Head Clerk: — S. Mohd. Ilu^^aln Bokhari, 
D.oom. 

Address: Commerce Iloiise, 11, Jiawrenco 
Road, Lahore. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELUGENCE AND STATISTICS. 

(1, COUNOIt HOCSE STULBT, C.ALttriTA ) 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
Into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the Ist December 1022. The 
Joint department has its office at No. Conn* 
cll House Street, Calcutta, and was until lately 
administered by the Director General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence assisted b> two Deimty 
Directors and an Assistant Directoi. The xtosts 
of Director General and Jicputy Directors 
having been abolished there are now two Direc- 
tors, one designated Director of ConmiereiaJ 
Intelligence and tlic other Director of Statistics 
with one Assistant Director. It embraces two 
distinct classes of work ; (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
Arms and (6) the compilation and publication 
of All-India st.itistjcs 

Among the important publications for which 
the Department is responsible are the 
following annual volumes. — Statement of the 
Foreign Seaborne Trade and Navigation of 
British India, Statistical Abstract for British 
India, Agricultural Statistics, listimates of Area 
and Yield of Prmcipal Crops and Indian Customs 
Tariff. The department also publishes a weeki> 
joamal — ** The Indian Trade Joumar* — 
the principal features of wliioh are <a) 
Liformation as to tariff changes in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests, (6) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
iilaced by Govern ment departments and public 
Imdies, (r) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government oraers, oomtnuniques and other 
notifications affecting trade, (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, price 
and trade movements of the staple export# and 
imports, iff) trade enquiries for securing trade 


Introdnctions, and (h) monthly, quarterly and 
annual reports of the Indian Trade Commissioner 
abroad and summaries of the leading features 
of consular and other trade reports. 

The Department also administers the Com 
MXBOIAL LlBEABT AND RBADINO liOOU located 
at No. 1, Council House Btreet. Calcutta. This 
was at firift a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attarhed to the Deportments of Com- 
mercial Intelligenee and Statistics, and Patents 
and Designs, and the resultant Commercial 
Library and Reading Room was placed under 
the administrative control of the Director- 
General, wiikh control is now exercised by the 
Director oi Commercial Intelligence. It has 
now been e\j»an<ied Into a hist-cluss technical 
library containing ovit 21,010 volumes on 
different subjects of eoinmeicial, economic and 
industrial lutenst as well as Indian and foieign 
statistieai puldicdtlons, and o\er 388 technical 
and commercial journals and market reports 
Ordinarily books uie consulted In the Librarv 
but they are also available on loan upon depo.>it 
of value throughout India. 

The Department works In close co-operation 
with the Directors of Industries and other 
Government Departments in India, with the 
Indian Trade CommlssioDers in London, 
Toronto (Canada), Mombasa (East Africa), New 
York, Buenos Aires (Argentine), .\lexandila 
and Sydney (.Australia), and the Indian Trade 
Agent, Kabul, with His Majesty’s Trade Com- 
missioners in India and the Dominions, and with 
Consular Ofiicers in various parts of the world. 
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TBADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


BRITISH TR AOE COMMISSIONER SERVICE 

The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, Is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Offlce and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing oommerolal 
information- from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating It to British manufacturers and 
exporters; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and bv assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which It Is based 
IS a policy of assistance without interference. 


The Department of Overseis Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world, 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
intorination to London and provide local assist- 
ance In the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the Biftlsh Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 

Function of Trr de Cimmittioner.-Thc primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collectloD of information in regard to 
opportunities ^hat may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He Is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. Bis general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
Into personal relations with the Cliambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
Importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
nons and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
lurnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which arc likely to be of 
interest to British manufadturers and exporters. 
He is also expected to supplv a regular flow of 
( ommerclal Information of all kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wisli to extend their trade with his 
are. 1 : and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory^ < 


Every effort is made by His Majesty's Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are Equipped with a wide range of directories 
and reference books of all kinds. A library of 
catalogues of the leading British manufacturers 
is maintained in Calcutta and Bombay, and 
firms desiring information with regard to specific 
manufacturers of particular machinery or 
processes are invited either to call personally 
or to communicate their requirements in writing. 
It is hoped that local importers and buyers will 
co-operate by making a more extended use of 
the information available in the offices and by 
bringing to the attention of the British Trade 
(yommissioners any cases where difficulties may 
have arisen over the harmonious development 
of trade between the United Kingdom and 
India. 

H. M.'s Trade Commissioners in India 
DeVu- 

Hiiwland ()we 1 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Temporary Address, Old Secretariat, Delhi. 

Telephone No 08«9 Telegrams • “ Trad- 
com ”, Delhi 

('alcuHa 
A. Schofield, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

(t T Dow Smith, Acting Trade Tommis- 
sioner 

Post Box No. 083, Fairlie House, Fairiie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address—” Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta.” 

Telephone No — ” Calcutta 1042.” 

Bombay — 

W. D. M. Clarke, 

His MaJestj's Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, 8, Wlttet Boad, 
Ballard Estate. 

Telegraphic Address — ” Tradcom, Bombay.” 
Telephone No. — ” Bombay 23095.” 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

Director of Commerce and Indiibtries, 
Colombo. 
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THE CANADIAN COMMERCIAL INTELUGENCE SERVICE. 


The Canadian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce comprises, as one of its principal divisions, 
the Commercial Intelligence Service. This 
Service had its beginnings prior to the establish- 
ment of the Department in 1892 and has since 
undergone considerable expansion. Before 
the war it Included a headquarters staff in Ottawa 
and thirty-four Trade Commissioner offices 
abroad, seventeen of these being in British and 
an equal number in foreign countries Several 
of these were closed during the war years but 
are being progressively reopened and at the 
beginnh^ of 1945 the service comprised offices 
in the Cnited Kingdom, the Dominions, India, 
Kewfoundland, Eire, the West IndUm Colonies, 
the United States, Cuba, Egypt, the principal 
countries of Central and South America, China, 
France, and Belgium. Plans are at present 
under way to expand the service both in respect 
to offices and trained personnel In order to 
assist in the transition of Canada’s extensive 
war-time trade to a normal commercial basis. 


In those countries where Canada has esta- 
blished diplomatic representation the Trade 
Commissioner’s office has been incorporated into 
the Canadian embassy or legation. 

The office of the Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner for India, Burma and Ceylon was estab- 
lished in Calcutta in 1922 and was transferred 
to Bombay on April 1, 1940. Its services are at the 
disposal of Canadian firms interested in the 
export of their goods to the Indian, Burma 
and Ceylon markets and to Canadian Manufac- 
turers and others who may be interested in the 
purchase of local products. It is also in regular 
touch with impe^ houses in these cotmtries 
aqd is prepared to co-operate as well with 
exporters interested in the Canadian market. 

Canadian Ooxemmtni Trade Commissioner 
in India, Burma and Ceylon, — Paul Sykes, 
Gresham Assurance House, Mint Bead, Bombay, 
P.O. Box 886. Telephone — 20672; Tel. Address:— 
*' Canadian, Bombay.” 


THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSK>NER SERVICE 

IN INDIA. 


The Australian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner is located in Bombay and covers the 
territory of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

The Trade Commissioner deals with enquiries 
received from India, Burma and Ceylon and 
places Indian Merchants and Firms in touch 
with manufacturers in his country. He main- 
tains a flow of trade information to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Australia, for dissemination 
to Australian exporters and information on 
specific openings for trade, Including Govern- 
ment contracts and tenders for which Australian 
products might be suitable. He watches the 


demand for specific goods and gives information 
concerning competition to be met in their 
supply. An important function is to provide 
details of credit conditions and terms of payment. 
Market surveys on speoiflo commodities arc 
prepared and sent for the information of trade 
interests hi Australia. 

Information and literature is available on all 
a‘»i)e<t8 of tiaUe with Australia 

Australian Government Trade Commieeioner 
in India. — H. E. GoUan, P.S.O., M.O. Address ’ 
” (iorton Castle ”, Simla. 


CEYLON TRADE COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA. 


In 1937 the Government of Ceylon decided to 
send over to India a Trade Commissioner for 
the purpose of stimulating trade between 
Ceylon and India. ” Ceylon House in Bombay ” 
was thus inaugurated in June, 1937, and was to 
continue operation for a period of three years 
as an initial experiment. At the expiration 
of the first period of three years, it has been 
decided by the Ceylon Government to continue 
Ceylon House for a further period. The pur- 

} ) 08 e of Ceylon House is not actually to enter 
nto trade directly but to put Ceylon produe«rs 
in direct touch with Indian impoiters and to see 
that all Ceylon products get a fair deal in the 


Indian markets or find outlets where they are 
not much known. In pursuance of this policy 
ithe Commissioner helps all local Inquirers in 
obtaining the necessary trade contacts. Infor- 
mation and literature relating to Ceylon and 
Ceylon produce are being supplied by the 
Commissioner and free advice is given to intend- 
ing tourists. 

Trade Commissioner. — Anuesley dc Silva , 
Secretary A. Fernando, B.A. (Lend.). 

Addrsss : Ceylon Houw, Jehanglr Wadia Build 
mg, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. Telegram 
** L^katrade.” Tel. 81289. 

A 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONER SQtVICE. 


The South African Government, Department 
ol Commerce and Industries, decided to open the 
office of the Trade Commissioner in India In 
1940 primarily for the purposes of furthering the 
export of South African products to India, to 
maintain informative correspondence with firms I 
in South Africa who wish to extend their trade I 


in this direction and to give ail possible assis- 
tance to representatives of South African firms 
who may visit this territory, based on the i>ollcy 
of assistance without Interference. 

During the War the Government of the Union 
of South Africa found it necessary to obtain 
various essential commodities from India and the 
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National SuppHcf) Control Board called upon the 
I’rado CommiBsloncr in Bombay to asslAt In the 
purchase and prompt shipment of these commo- 
dities with the co-operation of the relative 
Government Control l>odics In India . 

The Trade (^fimmlssioner's office also furnishes 
information to local importers and buyers who 
wish to contact South African Manufacturers and 
Exi)orter«» and is equipped with reference books 
and lists of manufacturers who have gnods to 
rdler. 


InterestlnK literature and other tnateiial rela- 
ting to publicity, travel and immigration inio 
8onth Africa is supplied upon application, to 
enquirers. 

SBNIOU TEA DR (’OMMTHSIONEU FOll 
THR EAST:— 

ALBERT IT. HANDEORD. 

Address: Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, 
Bombay. P. (). Box 763 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


Office , — Kiool Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 


Secretary,— U. N. Mahta, o,«.r..,B.A. (Oxon.). 

Aset, Secretary. — C. J. Bocarro, ir.B.s., M.A. 

Director t Technological Laboratory. — Dr. Nazir Ahmad, o.b.b., j.p., m.sc , ph p., r.inst.p. 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
constituted by the Government of India In 
March 1921, os a result of the recommendation 
of the Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18. 
Originally the Committee was purely an advisory 
body but with its incorporation under the Indian 
C'otton Cess Act in 1923, it became an adminis- 
trative body having at its disposal funds for 
the improvement and development of the 
growing, marketing and manufacture of cotton 
in India. The funds of the Committee are 
derived from the Cotton Cess of two annas per 
bale (four annas for the first three years) which 
was imposed In 1023. Having comnlete control 
over its funds, tlie Committee has been able to 
build up a satisfactory reserve and is at present 
spending about Be. 10 lakhs per annum on cotton 
improvenient, mainly on agncultorsl and techno- 
lr>glcal research and seed distribution and 
marketing schemes. 


The activities of the Committee now extend 
all branches of cotton improvement in India, 
and, as an authoritative body to advise the 
Central and Provincial Governments on impor- 
tant matters of cotton iwlicy, it has attained an 
outstanding position. The Committee provides 
iimds for research into cotton problems of 
aiMndia importance and for the development, 
extension and marketing of Improved 
varieties of cotton. The aim, however, 
has always been to supplement and 

not supplant the work of the Agricul- 
tuial Departments In the cotton growing pro- 
vinces and Indian States. Including as it docs 
(cpresentatives of growers, agricultural officers, 
traders, spinners and manufacturers, it has been 
an invaluable forum for the discussion of many 
problems of general concern. A list of the 
members constituting the Committee and the 
MU lows interests they represenr as on let 
\pill. 1945 is given below; — 


REFEESBNTATIVEa OP AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Madras, — Rao Babadut T)i. H. Vi-iwiutath, 
C.r.E., Director of Agricultujc. 

Botnbay. — Sardar Ganda Sineh rheema, 11 , 

Director of Agriculture. 

United Prot vices — C. Maya Das, i a S., Director 
of Agriculture. 

Punjab . — Malik Sullan Ali N<«m, i a s , Direc- 
tor of Agriculture. 

Central Provinces dh Berar . — R H Hill, l.A S., 
Director of Agriculture. 

.Sind, — V. Is\aran, Directoi of Agrieul- 

j inre. 

The Director of fommenial Intelligence, 
ex-officio. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The East India Cotton Association, Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, K.u f , 1 >: 

Tlie Bombay MUIowner^’ Association, Sir 
Sorab Saklstvala, U.h.A. 

The Bombay Cliamber of Commerce, L. K. H. 
Goodwin. 

The Indian Merchants’ Cliamber, Sir ( linnilal 
B Melita (V ice-Prmdent). 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, A. P. 
Darlow. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners* Association, 
Ramauial Lalubhai. 

The Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce, J. I 
Hurschler. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Major S. R. Pocock, M.c., u lu . if L a. 

The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, Sir 
William Roberts, o.LS., v.l.a. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

l*residctU.--H. R. Stewart, Ol.E., I.A.S, 
Vice-Chaixtnan, Imperial Council of AgrievUtumI 
ltei.earch. 

The Agricultural Commissioner uith the 
Government of India, ex-afficio. 


COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NOMINATED BY CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

Central Provinces and Berar.— Y. G. Deshpande. 
Madras. — J. R, Marshall 
Punjab.— ^ctrdttT Bahadur Sardar Ujjai Singh. 
Bengal reprefentuHve . — Suryya Kumar Ba^u. 
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C0.0PBEATIVE BANKING 
BBPBESENTATIVE. 

Sir ChunUal V. Mehta, k.c.s.i. 

REPRESENTATIVES OP COTTON- 
GROWING INDUSTRY. 

Madras — K V. Othinialai Goundei ; L, Ma 
dha\n Reddl. 

Bombau. — Kho Bahadur F. l< La\nu*slnvar ; 
B K. 

rniieil Provinces. — Alajor Nawab Mohd. 
Jamshod Ali Khan, m b e.. m.l.a. ; RalBaliadur 
Kunwar Lakshml ilnj Singh, m.l.c. 

Pattjab . — Mian Niuulln ; Chaudliri Ram 
Saiut, M.L. \. 

Central Provinces and Berar. — Vacant. 

Sind — rakirjce Plilrozjee Oolwala. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES 

liuderabad State. ---li&l Bahadur K a 1 i d a s 
Sawhucy, Director, Agricultural Reseaich. 

Baroda State. — R. G. Allan, O.I.E., Commia- 
Bioner of Agriculture. 

Owahor Vacant. 

Bajputana and Central India Statcs.-^Bao 
Bahadur V. A. Tamhane. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

Rao Bahadur S. S. Sailmoth, Headquarter's 
Deputy Director of AgncuJtuie, Poona ; M. J 
Narabimhan, Director of Agriculture in Mysore 
Bangalore ; Rao Bahadur V. Ramanatha 
Ayyar, Headquarttrs Dejuly Director of 
Agriculture, Madras , Mmahib-i-Khasi Ituhndui 
Capt. H C. Dhanda, ('oTuincrce Minister 
Boikar State, Keprescntati^ e of the Holkar 
State; Dr B. L. Sethi, Depnt\ Directoi 
of Agriculture, Western Circle, U.P., Aligarh 
Sir Shrl Ram, Representative of the Cotton Mill- 
owners ol Delhi; DeMan Bahadur Sir T. Vljaya 
raghavaehaiya, K.B E. ; Camar Tyalqee, Second 
representative of Hyderabad State , Dr. V. K. 
B. V Rao, Director of Statistics, Food Depart- 
ment, Government of India ; Dr. P. J. Gregory, 
Second Economic Botanist, Bengal ; Sir 
Padampat Siinihania R. (i. Saralya, o b.e., j.p 
and Rog< r Thomj«, c 1 1 .. 

Amougst the research schemes of the Com- 
mittee, plant breeding schemoR for the Imiirove- 
ment of quality naturally take pride of place. 
The agencies employed by the Committee for 
its research work have varied little in character 
since 1923, though they have grown in iiumher. 
It continues to maintain a Technological i>abora- 
tory at Bombay whicli IncludcR a complete 
experimental Bpinning plant and a scientific 
laboratory for research on the cotton fibre and a 
Testing House which is recognised l»y the 
B Lti.F.A The Committee also provides a 
large proportion of tiie funds for ttie Indore 
Institute of Plant Industry. 


For a considerable period the Committee 
restricted Its grants to agricultural research, 
but In 1080 it was decided that the time had 
come to add its support to the efforte already 
being made to bridge the gap between the 
experiment station and the cultivator and to 
supplement the funds wliioh the Agricultural 
Departments wore devoting to the introduction 
of improvements Into agricultunl practice. 
Special attention from that time began to be 
devoted to seed distribution schemes. 

The Committee has not flopped at the produc- 
tion of better cotton, but from its inception has 
devoted special attention to better marketing, 
to tho prevention of adulteration and other 
abu8e.s and to many other problems connected 
with the cotton trade of the country. ReguLated 
Cotton Markets existed in Berar before tho 
establishment of the Committee, and that system 
wiitch h^ stood the test of time was commended 
with cerLiln modifications for general adoption. 
Regulated Cotton Markets have now been estab- 
lished in Bombay, Central Provinces, Madrun, 
Punjab, H>dembad, Baroda nml Indore Sim- 
ilarly, on the recommendation of the Committee, 
the Cotton Tran^^poit Art was passed In 1923 by 
which Pro' incial Governments are empowered to 
exclude from any specified area cotton, Irapas 
or seed from outside unless required for a special 
purpose and covered by a licence. Prior to the 
passing of this Act, inferior cottons used to be 
imported in large quantities into the staple 
cotton tracts for purposes of adulteration, to 
the detriment of tho reputation of several 
valuable cottons. The Act Is now in force In 
almost all the important staple cotton areas of 
Bombay, Madras and the Central Provinces 
SR well as In Baroda, Rajplpla, Chhotn Udepur, 
Hydoiabad and Indore, etc. In 11)25, on the 
recommendation of the Committee, the Cotton 
Ginning and I’ressing Factories Act was passed. 
Tills provides lor a certain mcaBure of control 
of ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to tiieir origin. 
Recently the Act has been used for the preven- 
tion of watering and for the mixing of non- 
cotton articles with cotton. Tho Committee 
has also taken steps to bring to the notice of the 
trade, both In India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale. 

It may be stated without hesitation that, as a 
result of tho e£rf)rts of the Committee, the last 
nineteen years have seen a marked cliange In 
the character of the Indian crop, particularly in 
the percentage of short and medium staple. 
Equally important is the result of agricultural 
research and Its application to tlio yield ol 
cotton per acre. The average yield per aero in 
the quinquenuium 193H-4 i lor the whole Country 
was 110 lbs. This is 14 jicr cent, higher than 
for the quinquenuium 1927-32. The average* 
yield per acre in 1043-44 w as 1 1 1 lbs. 1 lie a^cci - 
talned area uuder improved coitou during 1943- 
44 was about 52 per cent, of tlie tobu. The 
ultimate ideal is to encourage the establishment 
of single variety tracts wherever agricultural 
<‘ondltionR and tlie limiiatlous of irrlgatlou supply 
and soil make this possible. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION. LIMITED. 


Bombay*’— The AssoclatloD is the outcome 
of the flnamgt of the Indian Oottcm Committee 
MThlch was appointed by the Oovernor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1017. ITntll the end of 1017 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz.. The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Assooiatlon, Ltd., Tlte Bombay Cotton 
Exchange. Ltd., The Bombay Mlllowners’ Asso* 
elation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers* Asso* 
elation, Ltd., The Marwarl Chamber of Corn* 
meroe, The Bombay Cotton Merchants' and 
Huccarlums’ Association, Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers' Association. Kona of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
e hole and their interests often came Into eon- 
diet with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
l>iverpool, was badly felt, especially when spe- 
I ulation was rife In futures which was so exces- 
sive in 1018 that the Trade had to invoke the aid 
of Government to prevent a financial crisis 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was cioated 
under tlie Defence of India Act in June 1916 as a 
rem]fOrary measure under the Chairmanship 
of O. Wiles, l.O.s. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board In 1019, which 
(Ontlnued to function until May 1022, when the 
\ci, under which the Board worked, was re- 
l)c \lcd, and Its functions were carried on by the 
India Cotton Association under Bombay 
\( t No. XIV of 1922. 

The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 3l8t October, 1932 With 
client from Ist November, 1932, the Association 
h.i'* been regulating transactions In cotton under 
Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to bo a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

The constitution of the Board on Int 
^ept. 1944 was as follows : — 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, k.b e., c.i.e , 
^ President) ; Uarldas Madhavdas (Vice Presi- 
<lent) ; (Sellers' Panel) ; llamdas Kiiachand. 
J. P, Patel, Madanmohaii R. Ruiya, Arthur 
Pether, (Buyers’ Panel) ; Hansroj Jlvadas, 
siindorlal B. Dalai, Shivchandrai Jhuujhunwala, 
(Sellers’ Panel); Begraj Gupta, Bansldhar B. 
‘Tiokhanl. tJmadutt Surjmal Nemani, Maganlal 
Popatbhai Mehta, Mahavlrprasad Ramrikhdas 
Kcdia, Chandulal Chhotalal, (Brokers* Panel) ; 
Kao Bahadur Sir Madhaorao O. Deshpande, 
< n E., L. Madhava Reddl, it. a., B. A., Vakil, 
T. More, Bar-at-Law, (Cotton Growers' 
1 Represent at! VOS nominated by the Indian 
' entrai Cotton Committee) ; Rao Bahadur F B, 
iiaxmeshwai Kurtkoti, 1*. M, Bildiker, (Cotton 
Growers’ Representatives) nominated by the 
' •overnment of India. 


and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user, whether In the 
case of the general body or particular claesei 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the cotton trade ; to establish 
Just and equitable principles in the trade and 
to maintain uniformity of control : to fix or 
! adopt standards of classification of cotton ; to 
acquire, preserve and disseminate useful in- 
formation connected with the cotton interent 
throughout all markets; to decrease or insure 
the local risk attendant upon business ; and 
generally to control, promote and regulate the 
cotton trade in the Presidency of Bombay and 
elsewhere In India, improve its stability and 
augment the facilities with which it may be 
conducted ; to establlsli and maintain a Clearing 
House for the purpose of dealing with cotton 
transactions, and to regulate admission to and 
prohibition of the user thereof and the nature 
and times of such use whether in the case of the 
general body or particular classes or any Indivi- 
dual or firm or company using the Clearing 
House ; to regulate the handling and exportation 
of cotton from India and the importation of 
cotton into India* in so far as it may be im- 
ported ; to bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid 
in bringing, prosecuting, or defending, any 
suits, actions, proceedings, applications, or 
arbitrations on behalf of Members or Associate 
Members or Special Associate Members or other- 
wise as the Directors of the Association may 
think proper or conducive to the objects of the 
Association and to prescribe the principle of 
framing of contracts with a view to eliminate the 
temptation and possibility of speculative 
manipulation. 

The Association has a fine Building at Sewri 
Cotton Depot, containing 121 Buyers’ Booms 
and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, a large Trading Hall 
on the lines of Liverpool and New York Ex- 
changes, Survey Rooms, Appeal Rooms, etc. 

The Association lias another fine Building, 
" Tiie Cotton Exchange ” at the corner of 
Sheikh Memon Street and Kalbadevi Road, 
wherein trading in “ forward ” contracts Is con- 
ducted. It comprises of a basement, a ground 
floor (Trading Hall) with two galleries and six 
other upper floors. There are 114 telephone 
cabins for members on the ground floor and 
the galleries. The top floor accommodates the 
administrative oflEices of the Association and the 
Clearing House, and the remaining five floors 
contain 118 rooms for members’ oflioes. 

The Association has a membership of 539. 


Officers. 

C. M. Parlkh. B. 00 m., Secretary; S. A. P, 
\iyar, Aetietant Steretary 
Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
iion is established are:-— To provide ardmaio- 
<A)a suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and clse- 
vvhere In India and to regulate admission to 


The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the trade 
lie published annually in December and 
I statistics are issued twice weekly. 

.*—0011011 Exchange, Marwari Ba/ar, 
Bombay 2. 

Telephone : — Bombay No. 26176. 

Teleoraphic Add fees * — “ Cotboard *’ 
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The Textile Industry, 


India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known 
as white wool, was well-known to the ancients 
and Its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the flue woven goods of Calicut, 
ond the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian * Cotton* — The exports of Indian 
cotton began to assume importance with the 
opening of the sea route. They received an 
immense stimulus during the American Civil 
War, when the close blocade of the Confederate 
ports produced a cotton famine In Lancashire, 
and threw the English spinners back on India 
for their supply of raw material. W'hen the war 
broke out the shipments of Indian cotton were 
528,000 bales but during the last year of the war 
they averaged 973,000 bales. Most of this 
CDtton was sold at an enormously inflated price, 
and induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
fereat centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
*' Shaie Mania,'* and when the surrender of 
Lee re-opened the Southern Ports widespread 
rule followed. It Is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the American 
Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since then 
the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1942-43, the total area in all territories 
reported on was computed at 2,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 4,354,000 
bales of 400 lbs. as compared with 24,153,000 
acres and 6,127,000 bales in 1941-42, Bombay, 
Punjab, the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
aie the chief producing areas. 

Cotton Trade. — Bombay Is the great centre 
of the cotton trade. The principal varieties are 
DhoUeras, Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), 
Dharwar and Coomptas. Broach is the tiest 
cotton grown in Western India. Hinganghat 
cotton, from the Central Provinces, has a good 
reputation. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally to 
the cottons of Xorthem India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of these 
is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has been grown 
with success in Southern India, but it shows a 
tendency to revert. The high prices of cotton 
realised of recent years have given a great im- 
petus to cultivation. Government have also 
been active In improving the class of cotton 
produced, by seed selection ; hybridization and 
the importation of exotic cottons. Although 
these measures have met with a considerable 
measure of success, they have not proceeded 
far enough to leaven the whole outturn, which 
still consists for the most part of a short-staple 
early maturing variety smtable to soils where 
the rainy season is brief. 

Keference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian baodioom doths in the earliest 
days of whieh we have record. This trade grew 
solaige that it excited alarm in England, and 
it was killed by a series of enactments, commenc- 
ing in 1701, prohibittzig the use or tale of Indian 


calicoes in England. The invention of the 
spinning jenny and the power loom and their 
development In England converted India from 
an exerting into an importing country, and 
made her dependent on Iho United Eingdom 
for the bulk of her piecegoods. 

Indian Cotton Mill Industi^.— The 
foundations of the Indian Cotton Mill Industry 
were laid In the middle of the last century. 
Bombay saw its first mill in the year 1854 owing 
to the enterprise of a Parsee Merchant, Mr. 
Cowasjee Nanabhov Davar. Other mills foUowed 
later, and the following table shows how, by 
successive stages, the Industry's productive 
capacity has grown : — 


Year. 

Number of 
Mills. 

Number of 
Spindles. 

Number of 
Looms. 

1880 . . 

66 

1,461,590 

18,502 

1890 . . 

137 

8,274,190 

23,412 

1900 . . 

193 

4,945,783 

40,124 

1905 .. 

> 197 

5,163,486 

50,139 

1910 . . 

263 

6,195.671 

82,726 

1915 .. 

272 

6,848,744 

108,009 

1920 . . 

253 

6,763,076 

119,012 

1926 . . 

337 

8,510,633 

154,292 

1930 . . 

348 

9,124.768 

179,250 

1935 . . 

865 

9,686,176 

198,867 

1940 . . 

888 

10,005,786 

200,076 

1941 . 

390 

9,961,178 

198,574 

1942 . . 

390 

10,026.425 

200,170 

1943 . 

401 

10,130,568 

200,890 

1944 . . 

407 

10,222.107 

201,761 


It may be noted that the rate of development 
has not been uniform in all centres of the Industry 
in India, and although in the Initial stages, the 
Industry was concentrated in Bombay owing 
to its advantageous geographical and climatic 
situation, this pre-eminence of Bombay was 
not maintained in subsequent years. The 
industry’s development in later years has been 
more rapid in other Provinces in India and 
particularly in the Indian States. 

From 1860 to 1865, progress was materially 
assisted by tlie accession of wealth which accrued 
to Bombay commercial Interests owing to the 
high prices at which Indian cotton was sold 
during the American Civil War. Another 
factor which contributed to the rapid growth 
of the Industry was the establishment of a 

S rofitable export yarn trade with dxlna. In 
le years 1865 to 1871, the Industry snflered 
a severe setback to its prosperity owing to the 
financial crash which followed the American 
Civil War. In the early ’seventies, after the 
restoration of credit, the Indnstry made rapid 
progress, though in the initial stages, the 
development of tlio weaving side of the industry 
was comparatively slow. The profitable yarn 
trade with China enabled the Bombay mills 
to make further progress in the ’seventies and 
'eighties of the last century. 

Cotton Exolse Doty.— -The growth of the 
industry in India during the early years was 
regarded with a jealous eye by the Lancashire 
manufacturing interests whose agitation resulted 
in the Government of India exempting from 
Import duty coarse yam and cloth In 1878. 
This resulted In the sabstitutlon of the exempted 
classes of goods for the medium and fine goods 
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previously Imported from England, to the 
detriment of the growing Indigenous Industry, 
lu 1898, the Indian mints were closed to the free 
coinage of ellver. This step had a disastrous 
and almost immediate effect on tlie industry. 
With the precision of an automatic machine, 
business witii China and Japan came to a stand- 
still as the exchange dropped by about 12 to 
16 per cent, to the detriment of India. This 
measure was followed three years later by the 
imposition of an excise duty of 8i per cent, on 
cloth manufactured in Indian mills for the 
purpose of countervailing the Import duties 
which had been re-imposed at the end of 1894. 
From the date of its Imposition, until it was 
finally abolished in the year 1926 tliis excise 
duty was condemned by all shades of public 
opinion in India as an inequitable and unjust 
burden on the indigenous industry. The 
closing years of the last century also witnessed 
the beginnings of the growth of a Mill Industry 
in China and Japan, which contributed greatly 
to the cutting off of the Indian yarn tiade with 
the Far East in the following years. Japan later 
proved to bo a very formidable rival to India in 
Uie (liina Market, and eventually threatened 
the very existence of the Indian Industry even 
in its homo market. Tlie loss of the export 
trade with China and Japan, with whom Indian 
mills were doing a profitable business in yarn, 
was a serious matter, and was the main reason 
for the development of the weaving side of the 
Indian industry, which had previously been 
relatively neglected. 

The first Swadeshi Movement afforded a 
temporary fillip to the Indian industry in the 
years 1905 to 1907. The intensification of the 
movement during these years gave a considerable 
impetus to the cotton manufacturing indubtry, 
and as the yarn trade with China was not then 
profitable, attention was naturally turned to the 
installation of more looms in the mills, so that 
the yam spun in the mills might he turned into 

f lece-goods instead of being exported to ("hina. 
u 1907 theie were large lailurcs of commercial 
houses, particularly in Bombay, consequent on 
the heavy fail in the prices realised for yam in 
China, tiie fall in demand from that country 
following a famine, and violent fluctuations in 
the silver exchange. The next tliree years saw 
the industry passing through a difficult period 
accentuated by the enhancement of tiie duty 
on silver. The adverse conditions persisted 
with brief spells of partial recovery until 1917 
when the boom arising from tho Croat War set 
m, which lasted up to the year 1J22. 

Abolition of Excise Duty — This boom 
was followed by a period of severe depression, 
e^ipecially in Bombay. This depression, com- 
bined with tho growing severity of Japanese 
competition in tho home market, assisted m it 
was by inferior labour conditions, led in the 
years following 1923 to a renewed agitation ior 
the repeal of tlie cotton excise duty. In August 
1925, a deputation from the Bombay and 
Ahmcdabad HlUowners' Associations waited on 
His Excellency tho Viceroy. Tho situation 
worsened in the following months, and in 
December 1925, the excise duty was suspended, 
and it was finally abolished In March 1926. 

^Tariff Board Enquiry.— A special Tariff 
Board was appointed soon after to enquire into 
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the position of the industry, the causes of the 
depression, the extent to which it was due to 
foreign competition and the necessity or desira- 
bility of protection. The Board found that the 
diflicultlea of the industry were mainly due to 
tlie unfair advantage which Japan enjoyed 
owing to the adoption of the double shift system 
and the employment of women and children at 
night. The Board, however, presented a majo- 
rity and a minority report. Government were 
unable to accept the lecommendations made, 
but as a measure of partial relief, they removed 
the import duties on mill stores and textile 
machinery. 

The general disappointment felt at Govern- 
ment’s deidsions on the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendations and the grave crisis which then 
faced the industry were brought to the notice 
of His Excellency the Viceroy by a deputation 
of millowners fiom ail parts of the country which 
waited on His Excellency on 12th July 1927. 
As a result of this deputation, Government 
revised their original decisions and imposed a 
minim lun specific duty of li annas per pound 
on imported yarns with effect from September 
1027, for a period of three years. By the end 
of this period, although labour conditions In 
Japan had improved, a new danger had arisen 
in the shape of a large import trade from China 
where labour conditions were far inferior to 
those in India. The protective duty was, 
therefore, extended for a further period of three 
years ending on the 81st March 1933. 

Protection to Cotton Industry.— The 

utter inadequacy of the protection extended to 
the industry by the Yarn Protection Act of 1927 
was abundantly evidenced by the increasing 
Imports of piecegoods from Japan in the follow- 
ing years. On 22nd July 1929, on the sugges- 
tion of the Bombay Millowners' Association, 
Mr. G. S. Hardy was appointed by Government 
to examine the possibility of substituting a 
system of specific duties tor the then existing 
system of ad valorem assessment. Mr. Hardy’s 
conclusions, which revealed that Japanese com- 
petition was extremely severe in certain classes 
of goods manufactured in India, were discussed 
at a conference of millowners convened by the 
Government of India towards the end of 1929, 
and in February 1930, Government introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly the Cotton Industry 
(Protection) Bill, which, as finally passed, pro- 
vided for a change in the then existing revenue 
duty of 11 per cent, to a protective duty of 
15 per cent, in the case of British cotton piece- 
goods and of 20 per cent, in the case of foreign 
goods, with an altcmati^e minimum specific 
duty in either case of annas iier pound on 
plain grey goods. For revenue reasons, these 
tui valorem rates were raised by 5 per cent, in 
March 1931, and a surcharge of 25 per cent, of 
the enhanced duties was Imposed in October 
of the same year, bringing the rate of duties to 
25 per cent. (British) and 311 (foreign) 

with a minimum specific duty of 4f annas per 
pound on plain greys. At the same time, an 
import duty of 6 pies per pound on all raw cotton 
and of 10 per cent on machinery and dyes used 
by the inefustry was also levied. The duty on 
raw cotton was raised in 1930, again for reasons 
of revenue, to one anna per pound. 

Early in 1032 Government directed the Tariff 
Board to enquire into the question of the grant 
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of substantive protection to the Industry. In 
the meantime the depreciation of the Japanese 
exchange, consequent on Japan’s going off the 
Gold Standard in 1932, enabled her to place her 
piece-goods on the Indian Market at abnormally 
low prices, and ofTset to a very great extent the 
protection conferred on the Indian Industry by 
the 1030 Act. Government, therefore, directed 
the Board to hold a special enquiry into this 
question, and in accordance with the recommend- 
ations of the Board, the duties on foreign piece- 
goods were raised from August 1932, to 50 
per cent, or 51 annas per pound, whichever was 
liigher, but in view of the continued severity 
of the Japanese competition. Government once 
again found it necessary in June 1033 to laise 
the level of the duty on foreign piece-goods to 
75 per cent, ad valomn or Of annas per pound. 
At the same time notice was also given of 
Government’s intention to abrogate the Indo- 
Jnpanese Trade Convention of 1£K)4. 


British & Japanese Trade Delegations. — 

This was followed by the arrival In India of an 
official Delegation from Japan and an unofficial 
Trade Delegation from the Viiited Kingdom. 
The United Kingdom unofficial Delegates’ 
deliberations with Indian millowuers culminated 
in what has been termed the Mody-Lees Pact 
of 1933, an understanding whit'h was to be in 
fwce until the end of 1935. Similar discussions 
between certain unofficial delcgatta from Japan 
and Indian niillownera proved alwrtive, but the 
efforts of the Japanese official delegates resulted 
in a fresh Convention and Protocol being agreed 
to early in 1934, under which a link was estab- 
lished between the exports of Indian raw cotton 
to Japan and the imports of cotton piece-goods 
from Japan. Japan agreed to take one million 
bales of Indian raw cotton in return for the 
right to export 325 million yards of cotton piece- 
goods to this country, with a maximum limit of 
400 million yards for an aggregate offtake of 
If million bales of Indian raw cotton. Japan 
was also accorded most-favoured -nation treat- 
ment in respect of her miscellaneous trade. In 
virtue of the terras of the Protocol, the duties 
on Japanese cotton piece-goods were reduced, 
with eftect from 8th January 1984, to 60 per 
cent, ad valorem wltli a minimum specific duty 
of 6i annas per pound on plain grey goods. 

The protective duties on cotton yam and 
piece-goods imposed by the f’otton Textile 
industry (Protection) Act, 1930, were due to 
expire on 31 st March 1933, but as Government 
were not able to complete their consideration 
of the report of the Tariff Board of 1932 (which 
had recommended the institution ot specific 
duties based on weight subject to their being 
<*ombined with alternative ad valorem duties to 
prevent a loss of revenue and the Imposition 
of a duty of one anna i>er TK>und in the case of 
yarns below 50 b count) before that date, they 
extended the provisions of the Act for another 
year. 

Textile Protection Bill.— The Cotton 
Industry (Textile Protection) Bill of 1934 sought 
to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Tariff Boards on the cotton and sericultural 
tndnstriea in the light of the Indo-Japanese 
Protocol ind the unofficial agreement entered 


into between Indian and Lancashire mlllowner-^. 
So far as yam was concerned, the Act, as passed, 
fixed the rates of duties at 5 per cent. (British) 
and per cent. (non-Britl8hX.wlth a corres- 
IKinding alternative minimum specific duty of 
If annas and If annas per pound on counts up 
to and including 60s. In the case of piece- 
goods, the levels of the duties were fixed at 
26 per cent, and 50 per cent, on British and non- 
British goods respectively, with a minimum 
specific duty of 4| annas and Sf annas per 
pound on plain grey goods. Tlie Act also gua- 
ranteed protection to the Industry for a period 
of five years ending March 1930, but recognized 
the need for an examination of the scale of duties 
on two occasions : firstly on the expiry of the 
Mody-Ijecs Pact at the end of 1935, and secondly, 
at the end of the Indo-Japanese Protocol in 
March 1937. Accordingly, at the end of 1935, 
Government directed the Tariff Board to examine 
the adequacy of the then existing levels of duty 
on British goods. Accepting the recommenda- 
tions of the Board, Government reduced, with 
effect from June 25, 1936, the duty on ali United 
Kingdom cotton piece-goods, with the exception 
of prints, to 20 per cent, ad valorem with a 
minimum specific duty of 3f annas per pound 
ofi plain grey goods. 

Textile Trade Agreement— The Indo- 
Japanese Trade Protocol was subsequently 
renewed for a further period of three years ending 
March 1940, without any material modifica- 
tion in the rates of duties applicable to Japanese 
cotton piece-goods. With the sepaiation of 
Burma from India in April 1937, however, tl)e 
basic quota of cotton piece-goods for India vas 
reduced to 283 million yards, rising to a 
maximum of 358 million yards, leaving a margin 
of 42 million yards for Burma. 

The negotiations between the Government of 
India and His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom for the conclusion of a new 
Trade Agreement in replacement of that entered 
into at Ottawa in 1982 were brought to a con- 
clusion early in 1939, and the new Agreement 
specifically provided for a reduction of the 
basic rates of duties on United Kingdom cotton 
piece-goods as under : — 

Printed goods . . 17^% ad valorem. 

Grey goods . . 15 % ad valorem or As. 2-7^ 

£ s. per lb., whichever 
; higher. 

Others . . . . 15 % 

The basic rates were subject to a reduction of 
2i per cent, if imports from the United Kingdom 
in any year were less than 350 million yards and 
to an increase to the same extent in the event of 
United Kingdom imports exceeding 500 Million 
yards. Hie new rates of duty came into foice 
on April 1, 1939, In the year 1939-40, the 
Buropeaii War affected imports from the United 
Kingdom, and as her sendings of piece-goods did 
not exceed 850 million yards, the duties on ali 
classes of British piece-goods were reduced by 
per cent, with effect from April 17, 
1940. 

The following table shows at a glance the 
progress made by the Indian Cotton Mill Industry 
during the Inst forty years 
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Progrm of Cotton MiUt in Brttisk India and Indian States since 1900. 


Years ending 
30th June. 

Number 
' of 

Mills. 

Number 

of 

Spindles 

installed. 

Number 

of 

IwOoms 

installed. 

Average 

No. of 

Approximate 
quantity of Cotton 
consumed. 

employed 

daily. 

Cwts. 

Bales of 

392 lbs. 

1901 . . 

193 

60,06,936 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47.31,090 

13,51,740 

1902 .. 

192 

50,06,965 

42,684 

1,81,031 

61,77,633 

17,66,038 

1903 .. 

192 

60,43,297 

44,092 

1,81,399 

60,87,690 

17,39,840 

1904 .. 

191 

61,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,06,681 

17,44,766 

1905 . . 

197 

51,63,486 

50,189 

1,96,277 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 .. 

217 

62,79,696 

52,668 

2,08,616 

70,82,306 

20,23,616 

1907 . . 

224 

63,83,276 

68,436 

2,05,690 

69,30,595 

19,80,170 

1908 , . 

241 

57,66,020 

67,920 

2,21,195 

69,70,250 

19,91,500 

J909 . 

259 

60,63,231 

76,898 

2,36.924 

73,81,500 

21,09,000 

1910 . . 

263 

61,95,671 

82,726 

2,33,624 

67,72,635 

19,35,010 

1911 . 

263 

03,57,460 

85,852 

2,30,640 

66,70,631 

19,05,866 

1912 . 

268 

64,63,929 

88,951 

2,43,637 

71.75,357 

20,50,102 

1913 . 

272 

65,96,862 

94,136 

2,63,786 

73,36,056 

20,96,016 

1914 . 

271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

76,00,941 

21,43,126 

1916 . 

272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2,66,340 

73,59,212 

21,02,682 

1916 

266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,361 

76,92,013 

21,97,718 

1917 . 

263 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,98,164 

1918 .. 

262 

66,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72.99,873 

20,85,678 

1919 . 

258 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,227 

71,54,805 

20,44,230 

1920 .. 

253 

67,63,076 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19,62,318 

1921 . 

257 

68,70,804 

1,27,783 

3,32,179 

74,20,805 

21,20,230 

1922 .. 

298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

8,43,723 

77,12,390 

22.03,640 

1923 .. 

336 

79,27,938 

1,44,794 

8,47,380 

76,30,943 

21,61,698 

1924 . . 

336 

83,13,273 

1,51.485 

8,66,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1926 .. 

837 

85,10,688 

1,54,292 

3,67,877 

77,92,085 

22,26,310 

1926 .. 

334 

87,14,168 

1,59,464 

8,73.508 

73,96,844 

21,18,384 

1927 . . 

336 

87,02,760 

1,61,952 

3,83,623 

84,60,942 

24,17,412 

1928 . . 

385 

87,04,172 

1,66,632 

8,60,921 

70,34 237 

20.09,782 

1929 , . 

344 

89,07,064 

1,74,992 

3,46,925 

75,64,081 

21,61,166 

1930 . . 

348 

91,24,768 

1,79,250 

8,64,022 

90,07,999 

25,73,714 

1931 . . 

839 

93,11,953 

1,82,429 

3,95,476 

92,16,116 

26,83,176 

1932 . 

339 

95J)6,083 

1,86,341 

4,03,226 

1,01.89,424 

29,11 dJ64 

1938 . . 

344 

95,80,658 

1,89,040 

4,00,006 

99,30,053 

28,37,158 

1934 . . 

852 

96,18,174 

1,94,388 

3,84,938 

94,63,965 

27,03,994 

1935 . . 

305 

96,85,175 

1,98,867 

4,14,884 

1,09,81,949 

31,23,418 

1936 . . 

379 

98,56,658 

2,00.062 

4,17,803 

1,11,34,963 

31,81,418 

1937 t 

370 

97,30,798 

1,97,810 

4,17,276 

1,10,13,632 

31 ,46,762 

1938 t 

380 

1,00,20,276 

2,00,286 

4,37,690 

1,28,19,268 

36,62,648 

1939 t 

389 

1,00,59,370 

2,02,464 

4.41,949 

1,33,37,569 

38,10,784 

1940 t 

388 

1,00,06,705 

2,00,076 

4,30,165 

1,28,79,559 

36,79,874 

1941 t 

390 

99,61,178 

1,98,574 

4,59,509 

1,48,78,577 

42,51,022 

1942 : 

j 396 

1,00,26,425 

2,00,170 

4,80,447 

1,65,92,627 

47,40.722 

1943 X 

401 

1,01, 30,568 

2,00,890 

5 02,650 

1,71,15,763 

48,90.218 

19ii t 

1 407 

1,02.22,107 

2,01 761 

5,05,562 

1,69,5.5,920 

48,44 564 


;( Excludes Burma and Ceylon. 


It may be mentioned here that there has 
lutterlv been much greater expansion of the 
Industry in the Indian Stat/es than In the British 
Indian Provinces owing to certain advantages 
)»osso8sed by the foniier, e.g., lower taxation. 


less rigorous labour laws and other facilities 
granted by the State Governmehts. 

The following statement show’s the quantity 
(in pounds) of yam of various counts produced 
in Indian mills during the last live years : — 


Statement of the Quantity (in pounds) of Yam spun by Indian Mills according to counts. 



1939-40. 

1940-41. 

1941-42. 

1042-43. 

1943-44. 

Is to lOs 

Il8to20s 

2lB to 80s 

3l8 to 40s 

Above 40s 

Wastes, etc. 

Grand Total 

123,063,838 

545,605 

311,928,568 

157,308,686 

81,764,667 

16,467.663 

125,771,036 

646,600,675 

311,928,663 

159,294,770! 

88,456,603 

16,987,224 

162,256,756 

797,386,289 

333,112,715 

171.769.046 

103,826,602 

19,326,171 

100,572,961 

817,668,852 

316,667,326 

149,609,217 

66,922,588 

18,510,200 

162,804,774 

869,417,781 

373,466,316 

169,992,951 

85,892,373 

19,388,887 

1,234.878,374 

1,349,088,771 

1,577,177,579 

1,533,730,189 

1,680,462,582 
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Fine Count Yarn.—Substantial progrew 
baa been made In the last few years In tlie direc- 
tlon of spinning fine count yam. Much, how- 
ever, remains to be accomplidicd ; but tlie duty 


of one anna per pound which Indian mills have 
now to pay for long staple cotton imported from 
abroad is a factor which Is likely to hamper more 
rapid progress. 


Th€ Uaiement below ehows f/te total quattfUies of woven goods manvfactured in Indian mills 
during the same years : — 



1 1940-41. 

1941-42. ] 

1042-43. 

. 

1 1943-44 

Grey <k Bleached goods . . . . 

Coloured Piece-goods . . . . 

Ycis: 

8,166,419,608 

1,104,055.409 

Yds. 

8,310,230,682 

1,188,382,686 

3,020,518,284 

1,088,818,606 j 

1 ySb. 

8,765,360,893 
^ 1,106,330,010 

Grand Total . . 

4,260,476,007 

4,498,018,268 ! 

4,109,336,700 

\ 4,870,686.903 


Here again, it may he pointed out that Indian 
jnills are now turning out increasingly larger 
quantities of line Dhoties, Cambrics and tine 
Longcloth on tlie lines recommended by the 
first Tariff Board (1927). 

Textile Industry and the War— After 
a continuous period of almost unrelieved gloom 
extending over a period of nearly t\^o decades 
culminating in measures being actively explored 
with a view to bringing about an organized 
curtailment of production tliroughout the 
country, the war In Europe vhich commenced 
in September 1930 opened up the prospect of ai 
spell of comparative prosperity for the industry, 
^ny of the Empire and neutral luarketa, which 
used to receive their supplies of textiles from the 
belligerent countries, were cut off from their 
previous sources of supply, wltli the result that 
these countries were iocreaslngly forced to 


look to India for the satisfaction of their textile 
requirements. The war also made Increased 
demands on the Indian industry for the clothing 
needs of the Defence Forces of the Empire and 
its Allies. Reference may, In this connection, 
be made to the deliberations of the Eastern 
I Group Conference held in Delhi in October/ 
November 1940, for the purpose of concerting 
; measures for making the countries of the Kasteni 
I Group of the British Empire as fax as possible 
self-supporting for war supply purposes ; and 
to the outstanding position occupied by the 
Cotton Mill Industry of India for the satisfac- 
tion of the textile requirements not only of the 
defence services but also of ihe civil markets of 
the participating countries. 

The table below sets out the exports of cotton 
twist and yam from India to her chief export 
markets in the two Immediate pre-war years and 
In the first year affected by the present conflict:— 


Etpotis of Cotton Twist and Yarn from British India. 



! 1938-39 1 

1039-40, 1 

1 

1 1940-41. 1 

1941-42. 1 

1942-43. 

Tnlted Kingdom 
Burm.a . . 

lbs. 

182,238 

12,442,644 

lbs. 

2,660,462 

16,236,664 

lbs* 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Straits Settlements 

6,537,768 

3,189,755 

Details not 

Figures 

Figures 

Hongkong . . . 

byria . .... 

Others 

8,168,448 

3,400,400 

8,228,101 

6,265.902 

2,213,400 

8,876,600 

available. 

not available. 

not availabl 

Grand Total 

37,959,699 

36,942,783 

77,723.173 




In relation to the world cotton textile industry* 
the Indian Industry ranks second from the point 
of view of the volume of cotton consumed, and 
fifth in point of spindles and looms installed 
The position of the 31111 Industry in the national 
economy of India will be evl<lent from the fart 
that, at the present time, it consumes more 
than 60 per cent of the total Indian cotton crop, 
directly gives employment to about 600,000 
workers, and affords subsidiary employment to 
large numbers of persons who are engaged in 
varioui trades which directly depend for their 
existence upcm the Cotton Mill Industry. 

Hand Weaving Industry.— It has been 
estimated that there are about 21 million hand- 
looms spread throughout ihe whole of the 
country, and that the number of dependents 
who lely in some measure upon this industry 
forth dr support is somewhere near ten millions, 
a number greatly in excess of that supported by 
any industry except agrf culture. The annual 
pr^ action of cotton goods on handlooma is 
estimated at nearly 2,000 million yards. The 
economic position of the cottage handloom 
weaver in India has, for a number of years, been 


receiving the attention of the Government of 
India and Provlnelal Governments. For some 
years, financial assistance has been granted to 
Provincial Governments from central revenues 
for the purpose of improving the cottage indus- 
try’s organisation and producing and marketing 
methods. Despite this assistance, the industry 
Is reported to be In a depressed condition, and 
various suggestions have been made from time 
to time from various quarters to remedy the 
situation. All these proposals were carefully 
examined at a conference convened by ihe 
Central Government in December 1040, at 
which it was decided to set up a Fact-Finding 
("ommittce for the purpose of ascertaining com- 
plete factual data concerning the handloom 
weaving industry, as a preliminary to concerting 
measures for the purpose of assisting the cottage 
weaver. Early in 1941 the Government of India 
appointed a Fact finding Committee (Handloom 
A Mills). This committee submitted its report 
in 1942, but the decisions, if any taken by 
Government on the facts collected by this 
Committee have not yet been made known 
'to the public. 
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Oonsidering its pi^sent dimentlonB, the Jute 
Industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first Jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Btshra 10 1855» and the first power^loom was 
introduced In 1850. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1900 it bad grown to 
2.600 tons per day, it is now about 5,500 tons 
a day of 10 working hours, and it kliows every 
indication of growing and expanding year by 
year. Another interesting thing about the 
Jute industry of Bengal is that, although it is 
practically a monopoly of Scotsmen from 
Jlundeo, the industry Itself owes its inception 
to an Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was Qcorge Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midsldpman m the navy, and was 
tor some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. lie quitted this service while still a young 
man and engaged in commercial pursuits 
at Ceylon, where he was successful. Latei 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with tile management of the paper 
works, then at Sorampore, wbvsro experimeuii 
wm being tried with country glasses and fibre 
pUuts to improve the quahty or cheapen the 
luuiufuctore of paper. This seems to have 
Mduuestud to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
i*ud ill 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machiuery and capital in 
ui der to manufacture goods from that material. 
During tills trip lie viMted Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
sugktested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal wiiere ttie Jilte comes (rum and 
spill it there.** This suggestion bore fruit, 
for sliortiy afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spuming machiuery, aud retumsd to India 
the same year accompanied by bis two sons 
ajd a few Dundee fhecbaulos who were to as- 
sist him in ercctJng and operating the first 
Jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present >\eliiug- 
too mills, near Serampore. and here, in 1855, 
the first maohlne-spuu Jute yarns were made. As 
not lu frequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of hif venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased In 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — ^The pioneer's example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
WM launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-ioom for Jute cloth. CnhamMred by 
the fiuancial difficulties which had burdeued 
the \claud8, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
piu 4 ress, doubling their w«)rk8 lo 1864, and 
cl *aring their capital twice over. In 1872 
tne mills were turned into a limited liability 
CO iipsny, the present** Bamaiiore Jute Factory 
Co.. Ltd.** Four other mills followed iu sucres- 
sion-— Gojrtpore, Serajgunge, and India Jute 
MillH. 

** From 186B to 1878.** writes kfr. David 
Wallace in ‘‘Tlie Eomaaoe of Jute,** ‘'the 
five mills excepting the Rishra mill simply 
coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1,250.** To Illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this period we ma> 
t«ke the dividends paid b.v the BamagorV 


Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
eapitgl at which the company was taken over 
from (he Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., fur 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public bad forgotten the effect of the Port 
CuDuhig bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industiy in 1872-73 seeming to offer a better re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have all the shares 
Boappud up in the course of an afternoon. 

lu 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge and Sibpore, 
and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations iu 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills wore launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Sooraii), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mlil), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bms., of Greenock lame — 
in all tiiirteen new companies, comusg on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
i,25U up to 3,500. I his was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones ail survived tlie ordeal, but 
(our of the new coucerns — ttm Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Piessing antr Manufacturing 
Co. and the Ruatomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put op. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardine, Skinner dt Co., which came 
into being m 1877, as the result ot J)r. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, wbeu lie transferred 
the agency of the Gouripoie Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner d Co. to his orm firm. This 
mill together with additions made by some 
oi the other mills, brought the total hioms 
up to 5,150 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hoogbiy, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrab mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1804 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
twist Mill, with 2,460 spludles, since merged 
into the Wellington^ branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1806 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started : — The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
(ndia)i- Kbardah, Qondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance. Aratboon, Anglo-India, Standard 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Beraj* 
gunge), and the Klnnison. A lull of four 3 reart 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions.— Dalhousie, 
Alexandra, Nalhatl, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland, EeliHn and Northbrook. 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hukumohand, Birla,Shree Hanuman, Gagalbhai, 
Premchand and Agarpara Hills, which — with 
the exception of the last-named— are uiider 
Indian ownership. 

, It 
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Progress of the Industry. 


The record of the jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shows the number of Mills, capital invested, number of looms and spindles 
employed in the industry in the various Provinces from 1029-30 to 1988-30 : — 


Province. 

No. Of 
MUls. 

Anthorised 

Capital 

Bs., £ and $ 

Paid-Up 

Capital 

Number of 

Ba., £ and $ 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

Bihar . 


3 

Ks. 

62,00,000$ 

Bs. 

39,00,000 

465 

11,026 

Bengal. 


08(4)| 

26, 31,56, 000(a) 
£3,176,000 
$3,750,000 

19,38, 01,125(ff) 
£2,250,000 
$3,760,000 

1 65,720 

1,296,601 

Madras 

United Provinces 

Central Provinces and 
Berar (c) . . 

2 

3 

1 

15,06,000(d) 

68,00,000 

6,00,000 

16, 06, 000(d) 
83,49,600 

5,00,000 

805 

809 

150 

21,664 

18,208 

3,068 

Total 1938-39 

lo?! 

£6,81,61,000 
£3,175, (KK) 
$3,760,000 

20.80,66,625 

£2,250,0(K) 

$3,750,000 

1 67,939 

1,350,466 


'1937-38 .. 

losj 

24,88,47,000 

£3,176,000 

$3,760,000 

20,29,05,640 

£2,626,000 

$3,760,000 

1-^66,706 

1,337,968 


1986-37 .. 

104^ 

24,42,47,000 

£3,176,000 

20,21,62,480 

£2,625,000 

1 66,278 

1,800,077 


19a5-36 . . 

104 1 

24,11,47,000 

£3,175,000 

19,97,07,038 

£2,626,000 

1 68,724 

1,279,460 


1034-35 .« 

ioo| 

i 28,05,67,000 

£3,175,000 

1 19,67,69,738 

£2,526,000 

1 61,387 

1,221,786 


i033-34 . . 

ooj 

23,70,67,000 

£3,176,000 

19,66,54,808 

£2,626,000 

1 69,601 

1,194,405 

Totals . 

1932-33 . . 

99| 

23,70,67,000 

£3,176,000 

19,72,06,146 

£2,625,000 

j- 60,606 

1,202,183 


1931-32 . . 

103 1 

23,60,67,000 

£3,176,000 

$12,000,000 

19,76,49,386 

£2,625,000 

$12,000,000 

1 61,426 

1,220,686 


1930-31 . . 

i 

ioo| 

28,60,67,000 

£3,176,000 

$12,000,000 

19,61,74,249 

£2,526,000 

$12,000,000 

1 61,884 

1,224,962 

1 


1 

1929-80 . . 

L 

98| 

21,86,67,000 

£3,176,000 

$12,000,000 

18,71,65,616 

£2,626,000 

$12,000,000 

\ 63,900 

J 

1,140,436 


X Capital of one mill not stated. 

(a) Capital of two mills not stated. 

{b) Indttdes one mill in French SetUementa, 


(e) The mill Is situated in Baigarh State. 

(d) Capital of one mill not stated as it has 
other branches of business for which capital 
cannot be distinguished. 
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Jote and Jnte Mlaniifactures»— (Ha. 46,42 
lakhs). The total export of raw and mannfac- 
tux'ed Jute during the year 1042*43 amounted 
to 863, OOU tons as compared with 1,213,000 tons 
in 1041*42, showing a decrease of 350,000 tons 
or 20 per cent. The value of these shipments 


which also recorded on equal percentage decrease 
fell from Es. 64,31 lakhs to Ks. 45,42 lakhs. 
The following table shows the variation in 
export of raw jute and manufactured goods 
separately during the past five years as compared 
with 1035-36. 



Export of 
raw jute. 

Percentage 
variation 
as compared 
with 1986-36. 

Exports of 
sacking 
bag and 
cloth. 

Percentage 
variation 
as compared 
with 1935-36. 

Export of 
Hessian 
bags and 
cloth. 

Percentage 
variation 
as compared 
with 1936-36. 

1985-36 

Tons (000) 
771 

100 

Tons ((KK)) 
438 

100 

tons (000) 
354 

100 

1938-39 

690 

89 

488 

111 

451 

127 

1039-40 

670 

74 

511 

117 

546 

154 

1940-41 

243 

32 

445 

102 

464 

131 

1941-42 

315 

41 

403 

92 

460 

130 

1942-43 

248 

32 

331 

76 

278 

77 


Exports of raw jute decreased in quantity 
from 316,000 tons in 1041-42 to 243,000 tons 
in 1042-43 or a decrease in 23 per cent, the 
value showing a fall of 13 per cent from Rs. 10,42 
lakhs to Ks. 0,02 lakhs. The decline was 
shared by almost all the principal consuming 
countries except the United States of America 
which occupied the premier place for the first 
time displacing the United Kingdom. Exports 
to the United States of America increased 
from 99,000 tons to 124,000 tons in the year 
under review, but those to the United Kingdom 
fell by 57,000 tons to 89,000 tons in 1042-43 
As a result of the situation brought about 
by the war the Continental countries excluding 
the U.S.S.K were completely out of the picture. 
Export to U.fl.S.R. amounted to 7,000 tons as 
against 14, (KK) tons in 1941-42. There were no 
exports to China and Japan in the year under 
review whi<>h took resi>ertlvely 1,700 tons and 
2,6(K) ton! in 1941-42. The amount sent to the 
Argentine Republic was 7,000 tons ,'i8 against 

12.000 tons, while that to Brasil 0,0(H) tons as 
against 15,000 tons in the preceding year. 
Shipments ro Australia fell from 4,000 tons to 

2.000 tons in 1042-43. 

The consumption of raw jute by Indian mills i 
recorded a slight decrease in 1942-43 as compared 
with that in the preceding year. The following 
table shows the exports and Indian consumption 
of raw jute during the last five seasons, July 
to June : 


Season 

(July- 

June) 

Exports 
of raw 
jute. 1 

1 

Consump- 
tion in 
India.* 

l^oportion 

of 

consumption 
to exports. 
(%) 

1038-89 .. 

Tons (000) 
603 

Tons (000) 
1,112 

160 

1939-40 .. 

529 

1,288 

243 

1940-41 .. 

241 

989 

410 

1941-42 .. 

276 

1,222 

443 

1942-4,3 . 

2.35 

1,202 j 

511 


♦Figures refer to mills in the membership 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association. 


It will be observed that during all these'years 
consumiition was higher than exports, the 
relative proportion between the two being the 
highest in 1042-43 when the consumption was 
five times that of exports. 


I Exports of jute bags and cloth in the past 
I three years are shown in the following table : — 
Bags Cloth 

I (Millions.) (Million 

yards.) 

; 1940-41 678 1,646 

1941-42 402 1,696 

j 1942-43 .... . 406 908 

The Indian Jute Mills Association, now 

j one of the most important, If not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under ue 
following eircumstances:— In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new markets, working resulte 
were not favourable, came to an agreement 
with the late 8. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement for six 
months dating from I5tb February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1801. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tweeo 4 days a week 0 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase tbeir spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made In the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

Working Hours -*>Wlth the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1806, the 
working day was increased to 16 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to niiniimse this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Qovem- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no* further than applying moral suasion 
backed by a somewhat hatf-bearted threat. 
The Hill Association held meetings to consider 
tte question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, mcr$ suo, could not trust 
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IhemselveH to carry tt out without legtolatlon. 
Uotortuoateiv the Oovemment ot India re> 
fused to Banction the paasing of a Besolutlon by 
the provincial Govern men t under the Factor \ 
Art and the matter wa<^ dropped It is al ovit 

20 years now that the Jute Milh A«.'»octatlott in 
denpiitr l»i ought out an Amerloan hralnes» 
expert. Mr J H Parks, to ad^ieo them on the 
posidbility of forming a jute trust with a ^iew 
to exereWng some tontrol o\er the produeflon 
and prl(e of jute Mr. i*niks cAmo and wrote 
a report which the Asswiatioii protupt'y 
pigeon-holed iuKau«-6 the slump w’as o\ei and 
the demand w’as so prodiiious that there was, 
no need to worry about the price ot "Jute 

l%e working agreemenU referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing In points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. Ity an 
agreement operating from October 1931 the 
mills in the membership of the A<tsociation, 
comprising some 95 per cent, of the trade, worked 
during 1932, 1933 and the greater part of 1984 
for 40 hours per week, with 15 per cent, of the 
total complement of looms sealed ; and llie 
agreement incorporated a clause wiiich provided 
that the mills would not install any extra pro- 
ductive machinery or relative buildings during 
the currency of the agreement. The agreement 
also provided machinery wheieby production 
could be gradually increased by reducing the 
roentage of looms required to be kept sealed 
le process of increasing production In tliis 
way was begun on Ist November 1934, when2i 
percent of the total com plemeut of looms wore 
unsealed, and was continued throughout 1935, 
a further 2i per cent, of looms being unsealed 
on 1st May 1935, 2^ per cent, on 5th August and 

21 per cent, on 1 1th November. The remaining 
6 tier cent, of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
February 1936. Throughout this time the mills, 
writh five exceptions, oontmued to restrict their 
working hours to 40 per week The five excep- 
tions, Dam#>ly, rremchand, Craig, Waverley, 
Hegna and Nuddea had, by the terms of the 
agreetnent, been granted the prhilcge of working 
54 ho^s per week with a full complement of 
machinery and all five worked In accordance 
with the special terms allowed to them. This 
working agreement between the Association 
mills, however, in accordance with the 
requisite notice given in December 1935, ter- 
minated on the 31st March 1930 and was super- 
seded by an agreement, operating from the Ist 
April 1936, under which the mills were per- 
mitted to work up to but not exceeding 54 hours 
per week on single shift, with no night work. 
As in the old agreement, this new agr^meut 
Incorporated a clause which restricted the nilils 
from installing any extra productive machinery 
or relative buildings during the currency of the 
agreement. 

Under this agreement the mills' working 
hours w'ere increased by successive stages until 
with effect from the beginning of August 1036 
ailmUlafnthe membership of the Association 
were working 54 hours ner week on sin^ shift. 
With effect from the 1st March 1937, however, 
the agreement was suspended Indefinitely and 
mills were at liberty to work whatever bonrsi 
and Install, whatever machinery they desired*,! 
In 1938 the position was reviewed and a new' 


short time working agreement was proposed to 
take effect from the 15th March 1939, whereby 
member mills agreed to hours of work which 
would not be less than 40 nor greater than 54 
.per week. A supplementary agreement was 
entered into with effect from the Slst July 
1939, by which the mills worked 45 hours per 
week with 20% Hessian and 7|% Sacking looms 
I scaled. This was the position at the outbreak 
of the present war, after which large govern- 
ment orders for sandbags and a heavy overseas 
demand necessitated increased production; 
the restriction on working hours was withdrawn 
and all mills went into full production at 60 
hours per week. This was an emergency arrange- 
ment that came into effect from about the 
middle of November 1939 to cope with the 
British Government orders, for which provisions 
in the Fivetories Act regarding working hours had 
to be relaxed. After a few months however, 
it was realmed that as a result of the small offtake 
of sand bags and difficulties in obtaining shipping 
facilities, the mills wore producing more goods 
than there was demand for. To meet this 
situation the working hours of the mills were 
reduced to 54 per week from the 8th April 1940. 

, Tills arrangement continued up to August, but 
the mounting of stocks made it clear tiiat this 
I could not continue after the sand bag orders were 
1 completed. From 19th August 1940, mill work- 
ing hours were further curtailed to 45 per week. 
This too did not have the desired effect on the 
stock position and tlip Indian Jute Mills Asso- 
i elation decided to close their mills for one week 
in each tnontli from September 1940 up to the 
end of the year With new orders for sandbags 
the working hours had to I)e reviewed again 
and the mills worked 60 hours per week upto 
May 17, 1942. In \ lew of shipping difflculties 
the woi Icing hours weie again changed to 54 
from May 18 when 10 j ir cent of the looms were 
aho seahd. 

This arrangenu'ut eontimicd up to March 14, 
1943, when to meet an urgent demand for 12 
I croros yards of hessian from tlio U S. Govern- 
ment the Assoi i.it loll dei'idert to Increase the 
w'orking liovirs of jute mills from 54 to 60 per 
week with effect from Marcii 15, 10411, and to 
unreal 10 per cent of the looms tlien under seal 
The working hours were again curtailed to 
64 hours per week from May, 1943, and 10 per 
cent of the looms were also seal^. After a 
month, on June 15, all looms were unsealed to 
meet the demand of another big American order 
*^1006 then no change took place up to May, 1945 

In aiidition to the above working agrermeuis 
which applied only to the mills In the membership 
;of the Association, an agreement was entered 
I into, with effect from 1st August 1932, with the 
five principal mills outside the Association, 
namely, Adamjee, Agarpara, Oagalbhai, Ludlow 
and ^hre^e Hanuman, whereby these mills under- 
took to restrict their working hours to 54 per 
week up to 30 June 1933. With certain modi- 
1 ficatious this agreement was extended and be- 
came a continuing agreement subject to six 
mootbs* notice of termination being given by 
either party, which notice of termination oould 
not be given before 1st July 1034. On the 30th 
beptemher 1935 the Association gave the 
requlTi'd notice and the agreement terminated 
on the Slst March 1936, 
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Indian Cantral inte Coniniittee.-*A 

Central Jute Committee has been cooetituted 
by fcho Government of . India with 27 
members. Hepresentation has been found In the 
Committee for trade and avleultural interests 
and for the provincial Govemmente most 
concerned, namely, Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 

The formation of the Committee is the reeult 
of a recommendation made by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, which suggested 
that there should be a committee on the lines of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to watch 
over the interests of all branches of the jute 
trade from the field to the factory. 


diseases of Jute. Intimate knowledge regarding 
the bi-nomics of jute pests has been gained 
on the basis of which practi<'al control measiircB 
have been devised for most of the jute pests. 
A field-centre has been opened to control dlspases 
and pests in the ryots' fields. 

The causes for the colouration of jute have 
been worked out. The chemir^il changes that 
take place In the water during the retting 
process have been determined. Such aspects 
as the relationship between the volume of jute 
steeped and the volume of water, the depth of 
steeping, gradual steeping, etc. are under 
investigation. 


The functions of the Committee Include 
agricultural, technological and economic research; 
the improvement of crop forecasting, of pro- 
duction, of testing, and of distribution of im- 
proved seed ; enquiries and recommendations 
relating to banking and transport facilities and 
transp^ routes : improvement of marketing 
in the Interests of the jute Industry ; and collec- 
tion and distribution of all relevant information 
on Jute. 

The Committee will also advise the Local 
Governments concerned on any points within 
Us prescribed functions which may t>e refcrml 
to It. 

The Offices of the Committee are situated at 
4, Hastings Street, (^llcutta. Pretidefit (Bar- 
Office) : H R. Stewart, (' i K,, i.A.s. (Vice- 
Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research); Seerefari^: b. Das Gupta, m.a. 

Agficiiltaral Pesearcii. — The J\itc Agricul- 
tural Research Laboratories are situated at 
0*icca and are working on (1) the improvement 
o^hc plant, both In regard to quality and yield 
(dT the improv(‘ment In the methodB of jute- 
growing, (3) the reiluctiou of loss (aused by 
diseases ai)<l Insects, and (4) the improvements 
in the methods of retting. These aspects of 
research are being tackled in five sections viz , 
Botany, Agronomy, Mycology, Entomology an<l 
t’hemlstry. 

In the field of genetics considerable progress 
Iras been made, the mode of Inlieritance of 
tiranching habit, pigmentation patterns and 
other important characters have been worked 
out. 

Very interesting work has been done on th» 
anatomy of jute from seedling to maturity 
These investigations have helped in a fuller 
understanding of the clranges Involved In the 
lettlng of jute and the origin of certain com- 
luorclal defects. Quite hopeful results havi 
»)een achieved In the field of breeding Improved 
I aces of Jute which Is in progress at Dacca and 
throe sub-stations. Interesting experiments 
have been carried out which help in assessing 
the relative importance of fnitors such as 
climate, soil variety and retting w-atcr on the 
quality of jute. ITie effect of s}Micing and 
manuiing on jute is l)elng tested. It has been 
established that line sowings are more economical 
and profitable than the usual practice of sowing 
the crop broadcast. 

Some new light has been thrown on the mode 
of Infection by stemrot fungtis and certain 
measures have been devised to combat the 
Hpread of infection through the seed. Work 
has been oompiepccd on hitherto unrecoided 


Tedmelogical Raseardi— The work under- 
taken at the Technological Research 
Laboratories of the Committee at Tollygunj, 
('alcutta, includes the spinning of samiucs of 
fibre obtained In agricultural experiments 
(breeding, manuiinl trials, etc ) and reporting 
on their quality as Indicated by the results 
obtained. The splni ing tests are carried out 
at a standard temperature and humidity and a 
special technique has been worked out to give 
good results with as little as 12 lb of fibre. 

Work of fundamental Importance includes the 
investigation of the relations that may exist 
beta’een spinning 'quality and measurable 
chemical or physical characters of the fibre. 
In this considerable progress has been made. 

Problems dealt with, which are of dliect 
Interest to the mill, comprise the effect of twist 
on yarn strength, the impio\ement of jute bags 
lor storing commcMlit leg suidi as sugar and 
cement In damp atmospheres and the spinning 
of fiaxand other fibies on jute machinery, either 
alone or blended with jute. 

The mutter of finding new or extended uses 
for jute IS constantly in xiew and in this connec- 
tion niai‘hiner> for spinning fine yarns trom 
jute has been installed 

A ceitnin amount of time is devoted to day- 
to-day problems subn.itted by mills of other 
bodies. 

Tests are made on fibres which are, or may 
become, competitors for jute, with the twofold 
object of assessing the danger from competition 
and of determining the suitability of the fibres 
for spinning on jute machinery. 

A useful Library has been got together and 
Infoimation bearing on the tc<‘hnology ot jute 
Is abstracted and indexed. 

The 1 nncipal Officers of the Teihnological 
Researcli Laboratories are • 

Director . — C R. Nodder, M.A. (Cantab.) ; 
Manager. — A. S. (UHies , Research 

DhysicUtt. — K. K. Sen, n Sc (Dacca) ; Senior 
Research ('ftemisf - -P 11 Sarkar, sc., A 1 0 

Maikstu^.- -During 1938 and imrt of 1939, 
the Marketing Section carried out a comprehen- 
sive enquiry into the conditions governing the 
marketing and transport of jute in the principal 
jute growing districts of Bengal, Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa and the Vnited Provinces. The data, 
thus eoHectKl, w'crc published in two reports 
entitled, “ Report on the Marketing and Trans- 
port of Jute in India ” (1940) and “ Report 
on the Marketing of Jute and Jute Products" 
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(1941). The former embodies the results of Uie 
enquiry relsting to the marketing and transport 
of raw jute so far as inland business is concerned 
while the latter embodies that relating to the 
jute export trade and manufacturing industry. 
Thus, the two remrts vrill appear to give a 
complete picture of the jute industry and trade 
in India. 

For the last few years, the Section has been 
engaged in certain developmental work of which 
the main are : — 

XHitneniination of jute prices in the mofussil. 
Vith the help of the Publicity Section of the 
Committee, jute growers in the interior of the 
|Ute-growing provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Oriasa 
smd Assam are informed of the daily prices 
prevailing in Calcutta so that they may be well 
posted with fluctuations taking place in the 
terminal market. This is being done since the 
1939-40 season. 

(it) Marketing of fibre grown from improved 
seed . — This scheme is intended to Interest 
growers in Improved jute seed which can give 
higher yield and at the same time produce 
better fibre. Seeds of improved strains are 
distributed to growers at concessional iwices and 
the results of grading and marketing of fibre 
produced tioth from the Improved and local 
varieties are studied with a view to demonstrat- 
ing to the growers the advantages of using 
good seed. The scheme la in ojxsration since 
the 1942-43 season. 

(u») Organisation of Grading Parties — The 
primary producers are instructed through 
peripatetic Grading Parties to assort jute 
themselves, according to the trade specifications 
and sell it on the basis of grades so that the 
middlemen may not under-estimate the value 
of their fibre. They are also told almut the 
various faults that occur In jute and the steps 
that should l>e taken to eradicate them The 
scheme has been operating from the 1941-42 
season. 


(»r) Establishmefii of Co-operative Jute Sate 
Societies . — With a view to forming a selling 
organisktion of the growers, a few such Societ ics 
have been established in 1942-43 in Bengal, 
as an experimental measure. Three such ! 
societies are also working in Orissa. While 
those in the former province do not piovide for 
credit facilities, thase in the latter have linked 
credit with marketing. 


(to Study of Indian Market with a view to 
increasing the consumption of jute and jute 
goods. — Th# war has closed many overseas 
markets for jute and its manufactures ; at the 
same time, substitutes are becoming more 
important. Therefore, a compreiienslvc stitdv 
of the Indian market Is being undertaken with 
a view to explore the possibilities of increasing 
the internal consumption of jute. The scope 
of the enquiry includes both mill-made and 
cottage Industry goods. 

Principal Officer In charge of the Section, — 
S. M Gupta, B.Ag, (Bombay). 

Jote Fmeaat.— Work on the Jute Census have 
long been completed. The results of the random 
sampling survey have been considered to le 
ftatKfacrory and the method has been adopted 
by the Gov.*rnment of Bengal, iov forecasting 
the jute acreage 


Experiments are being conducted to find out 
a cheap and accurate method for the determina- 
tion of the yield of the crop. 

EcoiMMnic Reteav'ch. — The Economic Bc- 
search Section keeps constant vigilance over all 
aspects of the economics of jute. Some Impor- 
tant findings relating to the world opnsumphon 
of jute, its trend in recent years ana its relation 
to the changes in the world market, such as 
those brought about by the war, have been 

S ublished in the (Jommlttee’s Economic Research 
bulletin No. 1. An investigation Into the 
relationship between the demand for and the 
supply and price of jute Is now under progress, 
the results of which may have an important 
bearing on tlic question of the control of the 
iute crop. Other investigations have thrown 
fight on some important aspects of the jute 
Industry, such as the productive capacity of the 
Indian Jute Mills, the possibility of extending 
the market for jute goods manufactured In 
India, etc. The effect of the giowth of jute 
sulistitutes and of new uses of jute on the jute 
trade Is also being investigated. A pamphlet 
on Jute substitutes is expected to be published 
soon. 

Besides reseaich work on the economics of 
jute, a large volume of Information on various 
subjects pertaining to jute is legularly collected 
from authoritative sources in different parts 
of the world. The Committee has also a special 
correspondent in the Argentine llcpubllc to 
report on the conditions of the Jute trade in that 
country. A close watch is maintained on all 
developments in economic and commercial 
policy abroad calculated to replace jute by its 
])ossible substitutes, and prompt steps arc taken 
to collect iffl relevant information on the subj^^t 
to place it at tlie disposal of the trade and othffs 
concerned. 

Pobliditjr. — A monthly Journal, known as 
the Indian ('entral Jute Committee Rullehu, 
the annual subscription of which is Bs. 5-« 
or lOs (including postage), is published mont lily, 
containing figures of production, consumption, 
prices, stocks, imports and exports ot jute and 
jute manufactures, and also information re- 
garding the prices and utilisation of jute 
hiibstitiitcs. It also includes items relating to 
export and import Tcstrirtlons imposed on 
vaiiouH eouritries and other infoi matioii regarding 
the economics of jute and its competitors, os 
well as general intoiroation of Interest to the 
tiade. The ('ornmitteo also disHcminate infor- 
mation to the grower to assist him towards 
Improved methods of growing and lotting, and 
getting better prices for his crop. A preliminary 
iiivestigatian into the economics of jute growing 
has lH‘en undertaken in three representative 
villages of Bengal, ^ 

Principal ()ffl(‘cr8 of the Economic lU'seareh 
8ection Btrerfor -1). (ihose, m.a. (Cantab)^ 
Bar-at-Law ; Asst. Economics Officer. —K. C. 
Basak, n.a (('antah ) 

Besides all general publh^ity work of the 
(kimmittec, the Publicity Section has been 
entrusted with the organisation of a big Central 
Jute Museum In i'alcutta which is soon expected 
to materialise. 

Principal Officer In charge of the Section : — 

K. 1 A. (^uaderi, 
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Legs than thirty years ago the iron and steel 
industry on a modern scale was non-existent in 
India. To-day India has practically reached 
self'SulBcienoy in the more widely used forms of 
steel. It is now a vital, national, basic and 
defence industry.* The last war proved its 
usefulness ; the present war has confirmed its 
indispensahility. 

History «f Iron and Steel in India. — 

India has known iron and its uses since some 
four to five thousand years before the Christian 
era. In 1836 Josiah Heath stated that India's 
claim to the discovery and uses of this metal was 
beyond doubt. The famous ‘ Iron Pillar ‘ of 
India, well known to all visitors to Dcihi, Is 
estimated to be about 1,500 years old. Consi- 
derable skill must have been exercised in welding 
and shaping this Pillar which is over 23 ft. in 
length, weighs approximately 6 tons and varies 
from 12i to ICJ inches in diameter. 

The manufacture of steel has been known In 
India for over 1,000 years. Damascene or 
Wootz swoid or dagger blades of genuine Indian 
manufacture can still be obtained in f^orthern 
India. These weapons or the metal from which 
they were product were obtained by Persian 
traders ceiituries ago and exported to and via 
Damascus. It happened, however, that the 
Indian steel makers never overcame certain 
difficulties and did not progress with the times. 

The first recorded efforts to found an iron and ' 
steel industry on modem lines were those of 
Hottee and Farquhar in 1779. In 1825 Josiah 
Heath of the Indian Civil Service, Madras, 
resigned his nppointnumt in order to establish 
an iron and steel works in that province. The 
charcoal furnaces installed by him at Porto 
Novo resulted in complete failure owing to 
financial difficulties and lack of practical 
experience, and the East India Company, who 
ucfpiired his derelict works and formed a new 
( ompany in 1853, did not achieve any com- 
mercial success and ceased operations in 1874. 

The next undertaking was started by Messrs. 
Jessop <t Co. which finally resulted in the erection 
of the Barakar Iron Co. at Kulti in 1875. After 
passing through several vicissitudes, It passed 
into the hands of the Barakar Iron Steel Co. 
Ill 1887. In 1889, the plant was modernized 
and it became known as the Bengal Iron & 
Steel Co. A steel plant started in 1905 closed 
within a year as the orders received could not 
be supplied at economic rates. Since 1919, this 
company has been known as tlie Bengal Iron Co. 
and it amalgamated with the Indian Iron and 
Steel Co. Ltd in 1937. 

The credit for the first successful attempt to 
manufacture steel in India on a commercial 
scale goes to Tlie Tata Iron Steel Co. Ltd., and 
it is to tlie genius, perseverance and foresight 
of Jamshedji Tata, the great pioneer of India 
industry, and his sons, that The Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. owes its origin and development. It 
owns valuable iron ore concessions, manganese 
ore deposit®, limestone, dolomite, coal, magnesite 
and chromite, scattered over India. 


Steel Industry. 

Other important steel companies were sub- 
sequently started in Bengal and Bhadravati in 
Mysore. The first production of pig iron was 
made in 1911, and of steel in 1912. There has 
been continuous development and The Tata 
Company now produces more iron and steel than 
any single firm In the British Commonwealth. 

Owing to the rostrictionH imposed by Govern- 
ment, it is not possible to give particulars about 
the plant at the various steel works, their 
capacity, the output of the different kinds of 
steel, or any other detail as those would be of 
use to the enemy. 

Raw Matoriab. — Of the raw materials 
required by the iron and steel industry, the three 
most important are iron ore, coking coal and 
limestone and dolomite for fluxing purposes. 

Iron Ore. — On account of the high ash of 
Indian metallurgical coke, it is usual in estimat- 
ing the Indian iron ore reserves to accept only 
ores with an iron content of 60% and above. 
Ores below this iion content are used only in 
very small quantities in Indian blast furnaces. 
Large deposits of high grade ores are limited to 
a few areas of which only three field, require 
special mention ; 

(i) Mysore. There are big deposits of quartz 
— ^magnetite ore in Mysore but they are of low- 
grade and/ would require concentration before 
using them. The ores used in the Bhadravati 
Iron Works can be compared to 81nghbhum 
ores containing about 60% Fe. and the quantity 
available may be put at 30 million tonj». 

(ii) Goa. Large quantities of ores are 
available near Goa. Though the grade is good, 
the ores are soft and require either sintering or 
briquetting and bagging before despatch. 

(ut) Singhbhum and Orissa. In what is 
known as the Singhbhum Iron Belt, consisting 
of the Singhbhum District, in which the Tata 
Iron & Steel Company’s Steel Works are situated, 
and the neighbouring Orissa Feudatory States, 
there exists some of the richest Iron ore deposits 
in the world. The Iron ore content is nearly 
60%, and these deposits are estimated to contain 
about 3,000 million tons, which are sufficient 
for the iron and steel requirements of India 
for nearly 1,000 years. In other parts of the 
world equally rich iron ore may be found but 
it cannot always be landed at the iron works 
at anything alike the same cost. The advantage 
India possesses in the shape of Iron ore is, there- 
fore, very great. 

Cold — Nature has not been so bountiful to 
India in respect of its coal resources. The most 
Important coal measures In India are (i) the 
Gondwana (Permian) coalfields of the Peninsula, 
suchasRiniganj, Jharia,etc.,aud (a) tlie Tertiary 
coalfields of Assam, the Punjab and Baluchistan. 
Taking only seams T\lth a thickness of more 
than 4 feet and ash content below 20% and those 
occurring within a depth of 2,000 feet only, the 
Indian coal reaourees have been estimated to be 
of the order of 24,000 million tons. Out of this. 
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good quality ooal, with less ttian Id per cent, 
a^h content, is estimated to amount to only 
0,000 millioti tons and coal capable of yielding 
coke of metaliiirgical quality to only about 
1,400 million tons, which is found in the Qond- 
irana (Permian) coal flelds of the Damodar basin. 

More than 1,000 miUioii toua..^f strongly 
coking coal with less than 8% ash/but high in 
sulphur, occur in the Tertiary coalfields of 
kssam, but these are not at present considered 
useful for metallurgical purposes. 

The manufacturers of hard coke in India rely 
on the Jharia coalfields to an overwhelming 
extent to meet their requirements With the 

8 resent wasteful means of extracting coal and 
Se use of metallurgical coal for non-metallurgical 
purposes, some experts consider that the coking 
eoal resources of the Jharia field wiH not last 
for m<»e than 30 years The Indian Coal 
Mining Conimittce reported in 1037 thdt these 
reserves would last for about 57 years 

If the Government and tlie coal industry 
co-operate and adopt adequate measures for 
lmpro\ed methods of mining coal and conserving 
and economising the use of metallurgical qnallt> 
coal, the life of thes ’ reserves will be extended 
beyond the gloomy prognostications referred to 
above. 

In addition, it might become possible in the 
future, as the result of technical reseaich, for 
the iron and steel Industry to use coals not 
regarded as coking coats at present, by blending 
them with stiong coking coals 

While the reserves of coking coal in India arc 
not adequate for melting the huge quantitv of 
iron ore available, freauent repetition of tills 
statement has produced an impression abroad 
that adequate raw materials are not available 
in India for a large scale iiou and steel industry, 
which is entiiely a mistaken view. Ihe metal 
lurgical Industry has taken its own precautions 
to prevent the speedy exhaustion of its coking 
coal reserves. It is unfortunate that so much 
of India's best coking coal is etill being used 
for steam raising purposes but we can confidently 
hope that this practice w ill tend to diminish in 
the near future. 

The coalfields and the irv>n ore deposits are 
situated within a short distance of one another 
and there are ample supplies of limestone and 
dolomite within a reasonable distance ol other 
raw materials. 

Inpertaiic* of tho Industry in Uio 
Notioiiai Economy - The tot.iI capital invested 
in the iron and steel industry in India is estimated 
to be about Its 26 crores. KoughI) l.W.OtKi 
men and women are employed directly and 
indirectly In the Indian iron and steel industiy, 
the re rolling mills and tlie auxiliary enterprises 
Ineiuding their dependeiiU, the total number of 
people dependent on the industry in India is 
about 600,000. Ihe Industry is contrUniting to 
the Government and the public revenues l»elween 
Hi 7 to 8 crores per annnm by wajl^ of excise 
and customs duties, income and super tt^res. 

DovelopoMHl. — The last decade has seen a 

S eat expansion of the iron and steel industry 
India accompanied by improvement in Uie 
various processes and the application of scientific 


methods of control. The successful develop- 
ment on a commercial scale of the rapid de- 
phosphorising process and the making of acid 
steel out of Indian basic pig iron, for both of 
which full credit is due to the Tata Iron A Steel 
Company Ltd , may be regarded as tlie most 
important advance in steel making practice 
that the young Indian steel industry has made. 
It is likely to have far reaching effects on the 
establishment of several new Industries in India 
such as locomotive manufacture, and the manu- 
facture of railway wheels, tyres and axles for 
which acid steel is specified. The development 
and manufacture of a low alloy high tensile steel 
containing copper and chromium known as 
Tiscrom is another instance. The steel Is being 
employed for the construction of the New 
Howrah Bridge. 

Besides metallurgical research, fuel research, 
chemical research and research in refractories 
are being pursued In India. 

Special Steels Manufactured in India. — 

Amongst special steels now mamifactuied in In- 
dia and special bars for the manufacture of shells, 
bullet-proof armour ulnto for the fabrication 
of armoured vehicle oodles, bullet-proot plate 
for how User shicUla and gun turrets, various 
kindo of alloj steels tor the manufacture of 
steel lidmcts armour piercing bullets and shots, 
ami shear blades for shearing armour plates, 
(hrome molybdenum alloy steel for aircraft, 
spring steels for maclilne guns, special deep 
drawing foi rifles and machine gun magazine, 
nickel sted pJnti‘S tor gun cniriage nmuntings, 
high carbon steels for high explosive shells 
and mint dies, high s^ed steel for mar blue 
toolo and stainless steel for 9urgl(*al Instruments 
Other manufactures by the industry include 
steel mill roU'^, steel billets for drawing Into 
telegraph wires and l»arbed wire, and steel 
to Admiralty Hpeclflcatlon for ship-building 
\ process for the manufacture of acid open 
lieartli steel reciuired for gun forgings, gun 
carriage axle« and railway wheels, tyn>s, etc. 
has also been dev eloped 

\ m w chapter in India's iion and steel Industry 
was opened when the Tatas added a Wheel 
Tyie and Axle plant with up to date mills and 
iliilNhlug requirements to their plant at Jamshed- 
pur and began the manutacturo of acid steel. 
It h bound to go a long way towards 
tho country’s self-sufficiency so far ns its steel 
icqulrcrnents an* concerned ThLi might be also 
A I relud<^ to a large-scale manufacture of 
locomotlviK In India 

India's Munitiom Output.— Bef erring to 
India's important munitions output, the India 
Office recently announced “ The American 
Technical Mission iia.H recently sponsored seyoral 
new plants iiu hiding work for machine tools 
India has also undertaken ^le manufacture 
of alloy steels which fmm the components of 
siiecial steels The manufacture of ferro- 
silh^on has been estabiished in one Indian works 
and at least Irnlf of India's requirements will 
be met from this source The production of 
alunilniuin in India will begin shortly on a 
scale which is ultimately exiiected to enable 
India to meet her requirements of this metal 
The progress of the steel industry is one of the 
outstanding dti/(*)opiiicnts of tho war In India." 
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Paper making in India is of acme antiquity'. 
The manufacture by hand had been practiaed 
from quite early times* The first paper-making 
maohlne in India was ereoted and operated by a 
famous missionary, Pr. William Carey, over a 
oentory ago at Serampore on the Hooghly Biver 
near Calcutta, but the establishment of paper 
making as a modem industry may be said to 
date from 1867. In that year the Eoyal Paper 
mill was established at Bally, only a few miles 
away, using in the first instance Br. Carey’s 
orig^l plant and machinery. About 16 
years later the Upper India Couper Paper Mill 
at Lucknow and the Titaghur Paper Mills at 
Titaghur, near Calcutta, were started. Other 
mills at Kaneegunge and Kankinara, in Bengal 
and other Provinces soon followed. Production 
iK'gan to Increase, so that by about 1900 the 
total made annually in India amounted to 
approximately 20,000 tons. 

To-day the quality of paper produced by 
Indian mills is accepted as equal to that of most 
imported paper of the same class, and the range 
of qualities has been extended to include coloured 
banks and l)ODds, tub-sized rag papers, embossed 
covers and writings, supercalendered tinted 
printings, and imitation art and kraft. 

Raw Matarials.—In Ito early days the 
Indian industry considered the manufacture of 
high class white paper rather beyond its capacity, 
and this was to some extent due to its depen- 
dence upon rags and waste paper for its raw 
material. But this crude practice was soon to 
change. Eoutledge in 1800 proved the virtues 
of esparto — a semi-tropical grass — and in 1876 
and 1879 reported upon the possibilities of Indian 
bamboo which served to draw attention to other 
Indian fibres. There are only incomplete 
records of the early experiments with Indian 
fibres, but it is known that two mills made use 
of MoonJ {Saccharum Moonja) and Babai (IscAae- 
mum Angutfift^Utm) in their first years. MoonJ 
seems to have held the field in the beginning, 
for it made a very good paper. Sabat, however, 
presented less difficulty as regards treatment, 
and, therefore, soon came into universal favour 
among Indian mills. Having found in MoonJ 
and Sabai ample resources of plant fibre it was 
perliaps natural that the Indian mills then In 
operation should at that time have made no 
effort to foOow up Boutledge's researches in 
bamboo — a much more difficult problem. 
Possibly India might have come to the front as 
one of the world's most important producers of 
pulp and paper. What actually happened was 
that the Industry liased on Sabai grass, while 
relatively still In its infancy, was almost put 
out of business by the competition of wood pulp. 
Nevertheless in bamboo it later found a new 
raw material of great value. 

The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act 
of 1925 not only gave Indian mills an oppor^ 
tunity of repairing the damage to their plant 
and machinery caused by the incessant and 
Intensive work required by India’s war demands, 
and of overcoming the difficulties of getting 
stores and machinery replacements, but also 
moumgid and enablea Uiem to develop 
bamboo pulp as their main The proteetive 
/ 


tariff on paper was renewed by the Government 
of India on the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board in 1932, and imported wood-pulp was 
also made subject to a duty Of Its. 46 ,or approxi- 
mately £3 a ton. This pulp duty naturally 
had the direct effect of preventing the establish- 
ment of new paper mills designed to work only' 
on imported wood-pulp. The mills, therefore, 
immediately began to develop and increase the 
production of bamboo pulp, which had already 
been proved to be eminently suitable for all the 
usual classes of fine writing and printing papers, 
banks, ledgers, <&c. Sabai grass, which is the 
Indian equivalent of esparto, having its own 
special characteristics, is also used by some of the 
mills, but bamboo ]>ulp is now the main material. 
Incidentally the manufacture of pulp from 
bamboo Is at present practically exclusive to 
India. 

Tlie protective tariff attracted others to a 
profitable field of Industry, and there are at 
present 13 paper mills operating 28 machines 
with a total production of nearly 90,000 tons. 
Another one-machine mill in Hyderabad Deccan, 
is nearing completion. 

Experimental woik. — For many years the 
paper pulp section of the Forest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been carrying out 
experimental work in connection with the 
development of new fibres for paper-making, 
and it has been reported that considerable 
success lias been obtained in making kraft paper 
from bamboo pulp. Two paper Mills in India 
liave been successfully manufacturing, for over 
a year, kraft papers from bamboo. 

Newiprint. — With the assistance and en- 
couragement of the Commerce Department of 
the Government of India, Newspapers have now 
come to an arrangement to ration supplies of 
imported newsprint and to charge certain agreed 
prices for various sires of newspapers. Imports 
of newsprint from U.S.A. and Canada are per- 
mitted up to certain limits by a system of 
Ueenses. 

Indian Mills are not In a position to meet any 
part of the newspapers requirements of news- 
print. 

The whole of lDilla'» new'sprint requirements 
is imported, it being not i>osblble so far to tto- 
duce It in the country on an economical basis 
owing to the iailc of the necessary ran materials. 
R^*ent onquirie.s i^how that the Kashmir and 
Tehrl-Garhwal States can supply fir and spruce In 
quantities sufficient for the establishment ot a 
newsprint mill in each of the two states. The 
two 8j.>ccies of woods arc well known raw materials 
for the production of mechanical pulp for use in 
newsprint manufacture and the suitability of 
both the sjiecics from the two States has recently 
been tested nt the Forest Eesearch Institute, 
Dehra Dun. Enquiries are in progress in couneo- 
Uon with the niatuiing of projects for the 
manufacture of newsprint from the two species of 
woods available in the two states. The 
abnormal rise in the costs of machinery and the 
difficulties of Importing these from abroad, 
however, appear to be terioua handicaps in the 
early materl^satlon of the projects. 
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The induatry haa made auoh headway in India decided to release for civilian consumption 
recent years that the outbreak of the present 30 per cent of the totol production of Indian made 
war found it ready to take up the vastly increased paper, which was fuither tl duced by an Oidinance 
demand for Indian paper brought about by the }^ued in June 1U44 to 3i)% of the quantity used 
dilficuity of importing from abroad. At Uie in 1043. Government ha\e also taken action to 
present time imports of fine papers have practi* increase the output of Indian mills l>y giving 
cally stopped and Indian mills are working to them every possible assistance in the mattqjr of 
full capacity. The emergency lias undoubtedly transport facilities for raw materials and also in 
given the newer mills an excellent opportunity obtaining chemicals such aa Sulphur, Alum, 
of establishing themselvw but with the consider- t'aiisiic Soda, etc. Indian paper mills have also 
ably incieascd consumption of pe|>er by the been asked to confine production to 0 or 7 
Central and Provincial Govern meuts and the .standard vaiieties so as to permit of longer 
Army, a serious shortage of paper has been felt runs on machines and thcretore allow of the 
by industry and coiniueico and the general poducfclon of the maximum amount of writing 
public. From April l, 1943. the Government of sniface. 

THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India oonslsts not only 
of wool grown In India Itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming Into 
India both by laud and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chloliy fioin the Commonwealth of 
Australia, but a certain quantity from Iran 
also comes by land, while the main imports 
are from Afghanistan, Central Asia, libet 
and Nepal. Quetta, Shikarpur, Amritsar, 
Multan, Kulu, Fazllka, Lahore and Panlpat 
are the main collecting centres for wool received 
by land from Afghanistan and Iran, whence it 
is almost Invariably railed to Karachi for sub- 
sequent export overseas. 

Imports. — There was a sharp increase in the 
importa of wool and woollens w'hich were valued 
at Rs. 4,29 lakhs in 1940-41 as compared with 
Bs. 2,16 lakhs in the preceding year. Almost 
whole of the increase was attributable to tlio 
heavy importa of raw wool for consumption in 
Indian miila the resources of which were fully 
mobilised to meet the growing demand for 
clothing India’s ever increasing army. Imports 
of raw wool shot up from Its. 75 lakhs to Ks. 279 
lakhs representing a gain of aa much as 272 per 
c-ent. over the precetUog year’s. Australia was 
the main supplier of raw wool. On the other 
hand, woollen manufactures recorded a modest 

S in of about six per cent, from Hs. 1,41 lakhs to 
\ 1.501akliB. Yam and knitting wool recorded 
further drop during the year. 

The imports of woollen piecegoods showed an 
increase from Ka. 35 lakhs to lU. 57 laktis In 
value but the quantity was from 52 '8 mllUon 
lbs. in 1939-40 to 30 8 miUlon lbs. in 
1940-41. Arrivals of shawls and lohts from 
abroad dropped further from Hs. 4 lakhs in 
1939-40 to Rs. 3 lakhs in 1940-41 as compared 
with Rs. 14 lakhs in 1938-39 aitd were mostly 
from Japan which enjoyed the virtual monopoly 
of this trade in the absenc e of Germany which 
was at one time India's main su])plier of these 
varieties. 

Eapens. — The year 1940-41 saw a shaip 
setback to India’s export trade in law wool 
which amounted to Rs. 1,64 lakhs as against 
Ks. 3,23 lakhs in the preceding year and Rs. 2,99 
lakhs In 1938-39. The drop In quantity should 
be probably more than that in value since the 
pheet of raw wool were on the upgrade tbrough- 
o«t the year. The United Kingdom was by 
far tike most important customer of Indian 
wool. Following the negotiations between the 


Government of India and the Wool Coal roller 
of Uis Mnjesty’s Government, and agreement 
for purchasing raw wool from India during the 
war period was reached in June 1940. The 
agreement, stipulated an increase of 12 per cent, 
in the price level then prevailing and later 
based the purchase price at 30 { er cent, more 
than the pre-war rates plus the increase in 
freight and other charges. Exports of raw 
wool to the United Kingdom declined from 83*3 
million lbs. in 1939-40 to 20 5 million lbs. in 
1940-41. 

The Indian carpet wools continued to bo 
popular in the United States because compared 
with other cari>et wools, they shrink less, have 
a fairly long staple and unusually good colours 
and are, therefoio, desirable for manufacturing 
better t^ado carpets. But the demand could 
not be fully satisfied owing to shipping difficulties 
and the re«trlctlon8 on trade. From October 
1940, however, a limited quantity was allowed 
to be shipped to the United States on a quoted 
basis under the licensing system and a supple- 
nientary quota for the year was later given. 
Shipments to the U. S. A were reduced from 
18 8 million lbs. to 4'3 million ibs. 

Mill Mannfactiir*. — The number of Hills in 
India, including Indian States, in 1937 the 
latest year for uhich details are available, was 
39, with a total paid-up capital of Rs. 1,00,89,739. 
The total number of looms and spindles were 
1,958 and 68,107 respectively. 

The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos and 
cross-breds from Australia for the manufacture 
of tite finer classes of goods. Their market for 
manufactured goods is almost entirely in India 
Itself. 

Cottate and Small Scale Industries are 

carried on lu various parte of the co\iutry 
notably in the Punjab and tlie United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar iiad a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from posAm, tlie 
fine under ffeeee of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by Uie ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imi>orted worsted 
yams, but mere generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale In the world market. This work Is done 
entirely on handlooms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 


Silk. 


Sericulture has been practised in India for the 
last two thousand years and a lot of silk used 
to be exported in days long gone by. Now. 
however, India has lost her export market and 
imports annually lls. 18,000,000 worth of silks 
from Italy, Japan, Ohhia, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. Tlie world demand for silk 
and silk waste lias shrunk and there is increasing 
competition from foreign silk goods and mixtures 
and artificial silk substitutes. In Assam, er!r 
mulberry and muga sUk worms are being reared 
and about Ks. 1,70,000 worth of silk is annually 
produced there. Bengal produces Es. 20,00,000 
worth of mulberry silk, Biliar and Orissa 
]iroduce Bs. 42 laklia worth of tasar and a 
little eri silk. A little amlberry silk is also be- 
ing produced in Bihar in the district oi Pumei. 
The Central Provinces produce Us. 14 lakhs 
worth of tasar silk. 

Mysore, Kashmir, Jammu, Madras and the 
Punjab produce Ks. 38,00,000, Us. 10,00,000. 
lls. 2,00,000, Rs. 6,00,000, Rs. 16,600 worth 
of silk respectively. 


Bombay and the United Provinces are 
investigating whether sericulture can be intro- 
duced. The new orl Industry in Baroda is 
spreading. Some of the native States, Madras 
and the Punjab are trying to introduce eri silk- 
worm rearing. 

The industry has been declining in almost all 

f arts of India. China is exporting more silk in 
ndia than Japan In spite or the tariff wall. It 
is progressing in Mysore and Kashmir only. It 
is believed tiiat the moribund industry will be 
resuscitated if sufficient duty is Imposed on the 
foreign silks. 

The price of Indigenous raw silk has been 
increased by about 800 per cent, on account 
of stopping of the Import of raw silk from China 
and Japan due to the war. Almost all the 
al ove Pjoviiices and Stales are trying to increase 
their production botli in quality and 
quantity. The prodiu tion of raw silk has also 
gone about 200 % more due to its increase in 
price. 


Indigo 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genua of Leguminoaae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
aad warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India is concerned, 26 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma 
tliere is a marked decrease in the number of a 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Suropeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by tiu 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyert of Holland, and it was the desire to| 
obtain a more ample supply of dyestuff that led 
to the formation of rae Hutch £ast India, 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to Indigo in 17tb century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
Industry, out it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
to the first decline of the Indian Indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up — partly on account of the high 
duties Imposed utoo It and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
the industry was revived in India and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, tho 

{ province of Bengal was selected for this revival, 
t had no sooner been organised, however, than 


troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhnt and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the Industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lao and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. W ith what success may be 
judged by the present state of affairs. Actually 
there was a revival of the industry in India 
during the last W'ar and for a few years after, 
but after the war with many countries producing 
syntho^c indigo, among them being Germany, 
Switzerland, Great Britain and America, the 
natural Indigo industry was almost killed. There 
has been a mild revival since the commence- 
ment of the present war but unless protected 
tlic industry cannot survive. There are many 
advantages to India In the revival of the natural 
Indigo industry', as besides keeping a large sum 
of money In the country that now goes abroad. 
It gives considerable employment, and the crop 
Itself has a great value to tho peasant grower 
as a change crop. It is a leguminous plant that 
brings down nitrogen from the heavens Into 
Indian soli, and it has peculiar value os an 
organic manure in a country where animal 
manure is not available. 
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Oils and Oil Cakes, 


OILS AND on CAKES. 


The statistical publications, issued by the 
Commercial Intelllgenco Department of the 
Government of India, show that the export ot 
all oil seeds from India is steadily going down 
except groundnuts on account of keen inter- 
national competition 

It is economically as well as industrially un- 
•Qimd for India to export her oil seeds instead 
of manufacturing oils, oil cakes and other allied 
products in India. The present practice allows 
the other countries to derive the manufacturing 
pr^ts and at the same time deprives Indian 
agriculture of the great potential uealtb of oil 
cakes as cattle feed and manure. 


market for the oil cake in Kurope and Indian 
oil cake, on account of want of standard speci- 
fleations, is sold at a discount. The freight on 
oi! seeds is lees than that on oils and oUcakee, 
lienee It Is easy and economical to transport 
oil seeds by sea than oils or oil cakes, ^e 
development in the export trade in oils demands 
special consideration of shipping companies to 
provide tanks fbr bulk transj^rt of oils as 
arranged by the railway compames. 

The standardisation of oils and oil cakes will 
help the industry In finding markets in foreign 
countries where a better price can be obtained 
for the articles 


In India there are about 500 oil mills registered 
under the Factories Act and over 1.000 medium 
iixe power driven oil mills An immense quantity 
^ oil is. as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by crude as weU as up-to- 
date processes. 

Village Oil Mills worked by bullocks and 
handpresses exist in all parts of the country 
and supply most of the local demand for oil < 
and oil cakes The big mills supply the re-, 
quirements of the towns and export trade i 
These mills treat all kinds of oil seeds available 
in the country. 

The industry has made good progress in the 
pr^uctioo of mustard oil, castor oil. groundnut 
oil and linseed oU and as a result the export of 
these oils and oil cakes to foreign countries has 
steadily improved during the last ten years 
The progress in the case of groundnut and castor 
Is very satisfactory. 

The development of oil milling Industiy in 
India has to face the under-mentlohed difficulties. 
There are high protective tariffs In European 
countries which encourage the export from 
India of raw materials rather than the maou- 
{aetured products Secondly there is a better 


It Is necessary to educate the Indian Culti- 
vator in the use of oil cakes for feeding and 
manurial purposes and It should be impressed 
on him that the value of the article does not 
depend on the oil content but on oil and al- 
buminoid content of the article. The lower 
oil conteht in the cake means a higher per- 
centage of albuminous matter which Is very 
essential for the cattle. 


Effect of War oa the Oil Industry of India* 

— During the War of 1914-16 the average 
export of linseed oil. groundnut oil and castor 
oil bad increased by 443%, 150% and 60% 
respectively over the last pre-war average of 
1912-13 and 1918*14, but the export of cake 
had, however, no marked change during that 
period Ihe oil crushing industry of India will 
ha\e a good prospect of df^elopment daring 
the present war peripd. 

The prices of oils and oil cakes at the com- 
mencement of War in September were lower than 
half the prices of these articles during last 
pre-war, war and early post-war periods on 
account of general low price levels since 1083-84. 
The pr^ent War will have effect In inereatlng 
the price level and brisk trade in oils provided 
frei,4>t facilities are available 




Tea. 
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Tea. 

Among plantation crops in India tea is the ing and attractive that speculators eagerly rushed 
most Important. The indigenous tea plant, into it. The discovery of the indigenous tea in 
growing in a wild eonditlon, was first discovered Sylhet and Oachar gave the impetus for an 
in Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten- expansion of the industry Into the Surma valley, 
tlon of the East India Company, which after and in a few years thereafter the whole of the 
some eni^nlriee started an experimental garden upper portions of the province of Assam (both 
in 1835. After working for five years, the plan- Brahmaputra and Surma valley) was converted 
tations of the Government were sold in 1840 to into a huge tea plantation.’ Thus the foundations 
the Assam Company, the first tea concern and of the present tea industry were laid during the 
to this day the largest company in India. It fifties of the last century. Since that period the 
was anything but prosperous during the first growth of the industry has been phenomenal and 
ten years of Its existenoo. But about 1852, its ** in less than a hundred years the British Empire 
oondltion began to Improve and its success made has become the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
the prospects of the industry appear so promis- world/* 

The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1 'JOO : — 


Progrezt of th§ Industry. 


Year. 

Area under 
tea In 
'000 acres. 

Production 

in 

'000,000 lbs. 

Year. 

Area under 
tea in 
'000 acres. 

Production 

in 

'000,000 lbs. 

1900-1904 (average) 

523 

201 

1931 

807 

894 

1905-1909 . . 

539 

242 

1932 

800 

434 

1010-1914 „ .. 

691 

290 

1933 

818 

384 

1015-1919 „ .. 

662 

374 

1034 

826 

899 

1920-1924 „ .. 

709 

336 

1936 

832 

894 

1925 

728 

864 

1936 

834 

395 

1926 

789 

393 

1937 

834 

430 

1927 

766 

391 

1938 

833 

452 

1928 

1 776 

404 

1930 

833 

463 

1929 

1 788 

433 

1040 

833 

464 

1980 

1 804 

391 

1941 

834* 

501* 


• SubjeH to revision 


It will be seen from the above table that Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
since the beginning of the present century, ahile centres of the tea Industry In India, As>ain alone 
thearcaundertealiasrisenby nearly 60 per cent., accounting for more than half the total 
the prodnetion has more than double. production. 

The following table shows the relative Importance in 1940 of the various provinces from the 
point of view of the tea Industry: — 





Average dall>' 

Province, 

Area under crop 

Production 

working strength 

*000 acres. 

'000 lbs. 

(permanent 




and temporary.) 

Assam 

439 1 

259,663 

i 536,180 

Bengal 

201 1 

115,777 

1 205,822 

Madras . . 

78 i 

80,189 

1 66,067 

Punjab 

^ 1 

2,791 

1 11,027 

United Provinces 


1,883 

i 3,665 

Bihar 

4 ' 

11,566 

1 2,9:>5 

Ckmrg 

Total Brttlih India 

t 

738 

207 

421,076 

256 

’ 825,962 

In Ban States .. 

95 1 

42,805 

1 92,302 

Total India .. 

833 1 

463, 8»1 

I 918,354 


t Less than 500 acres. 

The average production of tea per acre acre, and the lowest in Garhwal ( U.P.) 
varies widely In the different districts, namely, ei-lba. The average { weighted) 
The highest production in the year was in production In the whole of India was 586 
Qoalpara ( Assam ), npmely, * 814 lbs. “ per lbs. per acre plucked. 
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Tea, 


The total number ol ^sons employed In the 
induatry In 1940 was 918^354 as a^nat 025,237 
during the previous year. Of these 865,226 were 
permanently employed and 53,128 temporarily 
employed. The average monthly wages of 
labourers employed in the tea gardens in Assam 
excluding non-cash payments, in 1039-40 were 
as follows ♦— 


Men. 1 

1 Women. 

1 (Tiildren. 

Ks. a. p 

Bs a p 

Ks a. p 

9 2 y(a) 

7 14 5(a) 

5 « 6(a) 

8 2 4(5) 

8 6 2(6) 

5 7 6(6) 


(a) Settled labourers. <6) Faltu oi Basti labourers. 

Although India produces large quantities of 
tea its consumption of tea is comparatively 
very little. The low domestic consumption, 
however, enables India to export large 
quantities to other countries, the principal 
among which is the United Kingdom. 
In 1941-42, 76 per cent, of the total 
quantity of tea produced in India was exported 
abroad. Of the total exports of 382 million lbs., 
the United Kingdom alone took 288 million lbs. 
daring the year. 

The year 1982-33 was one of the worst for 
the t«a industry. In addition to the world-wide 
dtpression. there was considerable over-production 
wtth the result that producers of tea all over 
Um world ware faced with declining prices and 
aMumulaUon of stocks. The preference granted 
to Smpire teas did not prove suflRoiently effective 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas. 
Basidei this there was only a smill difference 
in Uie price of medium and common teas and 
there was thus no inducement to grow the 
former* To check over-production a scheme 
was therefore Introduced to restrict production 
and to limit ex]>ort8. A Bill giving legislative 
effect to the scheme was passed at the autumn 
session of the Legislative Assembly in 1033. The 
industry has consequently been able to enjoy 


more stable conditions than would otherwise 
have been i>ossible in the circumstances of the 
last six years. The export quota which was 
fixed at B2| per cent, of the standard exports in 
1035-36 rose steadily to 02i per cent, in 1088-30. 
Due to accumulation of stocks and decline In 
prices the quota for the following year was fixed 
at 00 per cent., but the restriction of supply and 
an increase in demand had the effect ol placing 
the Industry again in a favourable position in the 
world market oven before the outbreak of the 
war. 

The outbreak of war gave rise to entirely new 
conditions. In the United Kingdom, the entire 
tea trade passed under the control of the Govern- 
ment. A Tea Controller for India was appointed 
to administer the emergency tea control scheme. 
Owing to the suspension of re-exports from 
London, the need lor replenishing their stocks 
by America and the Colonies and the transfer of 
their demand by some of the markets supplied 
by Java to Indian tea there was a sttoi^ de- 
mand for practically all kinds of tea and the 
i export quota was, therefore, raised to 95 per cent, 
in October 1930 and was kept unchanged at 05 
per cent, for the next season. In June 1940, 
however, the International Tea Committee re- 
duced the quota for 1040-41 to 00 per cent, for 
all participating countries. An Ordinance amend- 
ing tlie Indian Tea Control Act, 1038, was 
pai>aed in August 1040 aulhonsiug the (Jovern- 
ment of India to alter (he Indian allotment 
at anv time during the finamml year. 
The riHluction hail a stimulating effiH.t on the 
markets, but It was soon discovered that in 
view ot the Increased requirements of the 
Uniteil Kingdom, USA and other countries, 
the maintenance of the export quota at 00 per 
cent uouhl result in a severe curtailment of the 
available supplies and the qnot a ua« revised to 
02^ per cent from October 1940. The export 
quota fur 1041-42 was fixed at 110 per cent, of 
the Standard exports 

The International Tea Agreement which was 
due to expire on 3 1st M.irch 1043 Is to remain 
in force tor the duration of the hostilities and for 
two years thereafter 


Thafonowlng Uble explaina briefly thapoaltlonasregaxds thearporle/tsaby sea from Indlai— 


Year. 


Amount exported 
(million of Iba.) 


Valuein lakhs 
oi rupees. 


1 


2 


8 


1027- 2S 
1928-29 
1920-20 
1030-21 
1931-22 
1032-32 

1028- 84 
1924-25 
1226-26 
1982-27 
1237-?8 
1938-29 
1989-40 

1940 - 41 

1941- 42 


4 


262 

32,48 

260 

26,60 

277 

26,01 

866 

28,56 

841 

19.44 

279 

17,16 

218 

19,85 

325 

20,13 

213 

10,82 

802 

20,04 

824 

24,39 

348 1 

28,20 

350 

26,31 

849 1 

27,76 

228 I 

30,57 
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Sugar. 


In that year the exports Md dropped to ia5,<XK> 
cwts., but they had aKain risen to 185,0(K» rvrts 
duriru; the following year. In JU3J)-40 they 
Iwd again declined to ICS^OOO ewta. but the 
fall during I04()*41 was steep and India was 
able to export only 52,824 ewta. during the year. 

Kxports to the Ifultcd Kingdom declined 
from 4ft, 0(K) cwts, to 2,700 cwts. The principal 
(•ustiomers were France, Iraq, Bahrein Islands, 
Arabia and Palestine, 


Not only does India export coffee In large 
quantities, but till a few years ago it also 
used to import it, chiefly from Java, (Jeylon 
and tile Straits Htd^tlements, which It used to 
re-export to Maseut Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Tslamls. During !9w-37, however, 
there wore no imports of coffee into India, Ju 
1940-41, the total miantity Imported was 3,915 
cwts. mo'^tly from Burma, as against 424 cwts. 
during the previous year. 


The following table gives the Dgnres of the piodwtlon and exports of Indian coffee ; — 


Profiudion and K 


tpoit of Indian Coffee in Oionttandfi cuis. 


12 Months ending June 30th. 

Froduetion. 

f I Surplus available for 

1 Ji-xiiorr. consumption. 

1928 

317*5 


66*0 

1929 

247*9 

1.38*8 

109*6 

1930 

3i)2 0 

279*4 

72-0 

1931 

291*4 

208 4 

80*0 

1932 

300 1 

102*0 

138*1 

1933 

295 •() 

168*7 

126*3 

1934 

308*8 

18ft* ft 

122 2 

1935 

292*6 

347*5 

146*1 

1936 

367*6 

230*0 

137*0 

1937 

303 -ft 

162*4 

141*2 

1938 

299*3 

! 146*6 

152*8 

1939 

358 ] 

i 200*7 

i 151*4 

1940 

310 9 

1 118*9 

192*0 

1941 

280 7 

48*7 

i 232*0 


The deoUred value per cwt of coffee was 
Rs. 46-2-4 during 1940-41 as against Rs, 43-8-H 
during the previon«5 ye<ii. 

The Indian Coffee ('ess Act, providing for the 
creation of a fund to be expended by a ( oniinittee 
specially constituted In this behalf for the pro- 
motion of tlM' cultivation, manufacture and sale 
of Indian ( offee, passed In November, 1935. 
It provides for the h‘vy of a (.ustoms duty 
on all coffee pro«inccd in India and exported 
therefrom to any place beyond the limits of! 
British India or to Burma ar a rate, not exceed- 
ing one rui)ee per cwt , fixed by the Doverimr- 
Deneral In (Jouncli on the recommendation of 
the Coffee Ceas ('oninilftee. llic lute oitginailv 
fixed was 8 as. per (wi But from l»t June, 
1938, it was raised to Jle. 1 per cwt. 

In addition to this cess, an excise dutv on 
all coffee is also leviable at tbe rate of He. 1 


per cwt. under tbe coffee Market Kxpansion 
Ordinance which wj»s promulgated in Deeenihci 
1 940 for t lie control of the coffee Industry iu older 
to seeuie a fair piiee for the grower and to 
seenie export nmrktts for the surplus coffee. 
The provision made thereunder was continued 
by the enactment in March 1942 of the coffee 
Market Bxp.insion Act, 1942. The Act will 
lemain in force till the end of the twelve 
mouths commencing on the 1st day of 
July sultsequent to the termination of 
tlie present hostilities and duilng this pericHi 
the Indian ('offee ('ess Act shaU be 'deemed to 
be lepeaied, without prejudice, however, to tht‘ 
continuing validity of any acilon taken by the 
Indian Coffee Cess Committee whtcti is not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act 
'^lnJiIJ^^ legislation has also been brought Into 
force by the Statens of Mysore, Cochin and 
Travancoie. 


• Subject to revWon. 


t Revised figure. 


Sugar. 


Sheltered behind adequate tariff protection,] 
guaranteed for a period of fifteen years, ending j 
00 March 31, 1946, the Indian sugar Industry { 
has made phenomenal progress and has 
achieved tbe position now of l>ciog the largest 
sugar producing country in the world. And, the 
capital invested in the industry is variously esti- 
mated at between Es. 80 and XU. 33 crorcs. 

An Important landmark in tbe history of the 
sugar industry wms the year 1980-31, when the 
question of protection was referred to tbe Tariff 
Board by Oovemment. Fending consideration 
of the Tariff Board’s report, the revenue duty was 
•nbaneed to Re. 7*4 per cwt. in March, 1981. 


In addition, a revenue surcharge of £5 per 
cent, (amounting to Rs. 1-18 ^r cwt.) was 
imposM in September, 1981. In accordant# 
with the Tariff Board’s recommendations, 
Government issued a communique on January 
30, 1982. fixing the protective duty at the rate of 
Rs. 7*4 per cwt, of all classes of sugar until 
March 31, 1938. The total import duty along 
with the surcharge was Be. 9-1-0 per cwt. 
till Slst March, 1034. From lit April* 1084, 
tbe protective duty was enhanced to Ei. 7-12, 
but the surcharge was reduced to Rs. 1-5-0 and 
made equivalent to the excise du^ of Ba. 1 * 6-0 
Imposed on internal production, lima tha total 
Import duty remained the same, vis., Ba, 0*1*0 
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per owt. From the 28th February^ 1^27, the 
protective duty was decreased to Be. 7-4-0, 
and a surcharge was imposed at the rate of 
Rs. 2-0-0 per cwt., equivalent to the Increased 
exci'je duty ol Bs. 2 per cwt. on internal produc- 
tion from the same date. The total Import 
duty from 28th February, 1037, was lls. 0-4-0 
per cwt. With eflept from Ist April, 1939, the 
miport duty was reduced to Rs 8-1 2-0 per cwt. 
and It was raised to Ks. 9-12-0 from 1st March, 
1940, as a result of the Increase in the excise 
<luty from iis. 2 to Rs. 3 per cwt. As a result 
of the Imposition of a general surchaige of 
20 per cent, on all customs duties, with the 
exception of cotton, salt and petrol, the Import 
duty on sugar is now higher at Rs. 11-1-71 
per cwt. (the excise duty remaining Rs. 3 per 
cwt.) with elfect from Jnt March 1942. The 
emergency surchargeMcvied on all import duties 
In the dnandal year 1942-43 has been continued 
and the present doty will eontlnue till 31 st 
March, 1940. At present, however, protective 
duties base no signillcanoc as theie is no foieign 
< oinpetition following the Japanese occupation 
of the Nethtilands Fast indies 

A Tariff Board Enquiry was instituted in 
March, 1937, for determining the extent of pro- 
tection to bo conferred on the industry for the 
remainder of the period of 8 years. The Tariff 
Board submitted its Report in December, 1937, 
but as the Government of India could not 
ioniplete their examination of the Report before 
March, 1938, they continued the existing import 
duty on sugar up to Slst March, 1939. On the 
aoth March, 1939, the Government of India 
imbllshedthe Tariff Board’s Report — after a 
period of 15 months. The Tariff Board had 
recommended continuance of the protection at 

Statistics given below, show the progress of 


the existing rate, Rs. 9-4-0 per cwt. upto 
Slst March. 1946, but the Government not 
agreeing with this recommendation, announced 
their decision to decrease the protection by 
Its. 0-8-0 per cwt. pending a further Tariff Board 
Enquiry in 1940, and passed an Act giving 
protection to the industry at the rate of 
Rs. 8-12-0 per cwt. for a period of two years, 
ending Slst March, 1941. The existing protec- 
tive duty has been continued by stages, up to 
31st March 1046 

With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
industry under artificial stimuU and in order to 
replace losses of revenue from this source, an 
excise duty of Re. 1-6 per cwt. on factory pro- 
duced sugar was Imposed during the financial 
year 1934-35. Besides, it was proposed to get 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt. to be 
distributed among the provinces “for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of cchoperative societies among the cane- 
growers so as to help them in securing fair 
prices." The excise duty was enhanced to 
Rs 2-0-0 per cwt. from 28th February, 1987, 
and to Rs. 3-0-0 per cwt with effect from the 
Ist March. 1940. 

Due to the outbreak of the European war, the 
Central Government announced in September, 
1940, that no tariff board would be appointed, as 
was announced by them in March, 1939. In tlie 
Delhi sessions of the Legislatures in 1941 the 
Government of India passed an Act, whereby the 
existing duties were continued m the first 
instance upto March, J942 Subsequently the 
protceti\e duties have been continued up 
to 31st Maich 1940. 

the Industry in recent years i — 


Fear. 


1929- 30 .. 

1930- 31 .. 

1931- 32 .. 

1932- 33 .. 

1983- 34 .. 

1984- 85 .. 
1935-86 .. 
1936.87* .. 

1987- 88 .. 

1988- 89 .. 
1089-40 .. 

1940- 41 .. 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 


No. of Fac- ; 
lories. 1 

Quantity of 
sugar manu- 
factured from 
cane. 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
sugar 

refind from 
gur. 

I Tons. 

Quantity of 
Ehandsari 
production 
Tons, 
j (Bst.) 

ToUl 

quantity 

of 

sugar. 

Tons. 

__ 

, 89,7^ 1 

21,150 

200,000 

1 310,918 

20 i 

I 119.689 1 

; 31,791 i 

200,000 

851,660 

32 

158,581 , 

, 69,639 1 

250,000 

478,119 

67 

290,177 

i 80,106 1 

275,000 

645,283 

112 

453,965 

61,094 

200,000 

715,059 

180 

678,115 

30,108 

' 160,000 

757,218 

187 

932.000 

50.057 

125,000 1 

1,107,167 

187 

; 1,111,400 

19.500 

100,000 

1.280,000 

136 

930,700 

16,500 1 

1 125.000 

1,072.200 

189 

650.800 

1 14,200 

1 100,000 ! 

> 765,000 

145 

1,241,700 

31,700 

125,000 

' 1,378,400 

148 

1,095,400 1 

1 48,500 

! 125,000 

! 1,268,900 

150 , 

778,100 I 

1 13,800 

150.000 

941,900 

150 

! 1,070,000 1 

6,370 

117,630 

1,294,700 

151 

1,216.400 i 

1 7,706 

t 80,000 

, 1,304,000 

150 

975,000 

1 lO.tKH) 

, 80,0(K» 

1,065,000 

150 ' 

1,100,000 

! 10,000 

1 TS.tXMl 

1 l,185,CM>f 


* Factories in Burma and production in Burma, excluded after 1936-37 
The area under cultivation of •lugor-canej Prior to 1032 33. there were only 31 cane-tac- 
has kept fmeewith iiierease<i proilMtlun'.from torles. 25 new tAotorieb were added in 1932-33 

2.677.000 acres in 1929-30, it incrcaa^ to » alone while another 03 new fActorles were started 

4.440.000 acres in 1 936-3 7 but fell to I In the following year - an increase of 400 per cent. 

3.869.000 acres In 1937-38 and to 8,108,000 acres fill two years. Since 1933-34, about 84 new 
in 1938-39. Again It Increased to 3,731, QOO acres | faetorlea of large cane crushing capacity have 
In 1939-40 and to 4,113,tHH) acies in 1943-41 f been established, and In 1941-42, no less than 160 
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factories were working. Production of sugar In 
India may be classified under three main headac- 
hy modern factories working with cane, by 
modem refineries working with raw sugar (gt/r) 
and by indigenous open pan concerns. Sugar 
production in India a few years ago amounted 
approximately to half the estimated total con- 
sumption within the country. Since 19fil-3£, 
the volume of factory produced sugar has In- 
creased by approximately 700 i>er cent. During 
1036-37. India produced over 1,230,000 tons of 
sugar, ut., slightly more than her estimated con- 
sumption of about 1,1 50,000 tons in 1936-37, and 
after two lean years, again produced over 13 i 
lakh tons in 1 939- 10 The nuviimini prodiu t ion 
uas achieved in 1943 14, uineli uas eat halted to 
be 1,304 «KKL 

Along with a rapid increase in internal produc- 
tion, there has been a sharp decline In Imports 
For instance, from an average of approximateh 
one million tons in the years up till 1930-31, Im- 
ports fell by about 45 per cent, tn the following 
year and dropped to about 250,000 tons In 
1933-34 and decreased further to 221,000 tonk- 
in 1934-35. During 1035 36, Impoita fell 
further to 19rt,«lK8 tons, and in 1936-37, the 
net import was only 11,060 tons. As a 
result of dwindling imports Government are 
losing revenue from this source. The 
Import during 1937-3fl was only 9,410 tons but 
the import In 1938-89 was over 254,000 tons 
in view of the deficit in indigenous production 
In 1930*40, due to the greatly Inercast'd Intemal 
production and the outlireak of the European 
war, the Imports dwindled to about 35 OIKI tons 
The V ield from this source diminished from over 
Bs. 10 crores in 1930-31, to about Rs 3.81 crores 
for the financial year ended lUarch 31,1935, to 
3.24 crores for the year ended March 31, 1936, 
to Ks. 50 lakhs in 1936 37, to Rs 25 lakhs In 
1987-3S, and to Ks. 45 laklis In 1038-39. In 

1939- 40, however, it went up to about Ra 
3,96,00,000 due to Increase in Imports, noct-ssitat 
ed by the small cane-er p diseased cane, etc , In 
1938-39, in India. The nnposltion of the excise 
duty at the rate of Ke 1-6-0 per cwt on factorv 
sugar, and Re. 0-10-0 on khandsaii sugar, from 
April Iflt, 1934, has yielded a revenue to tJic Gov 
emmenf of Bs. 97,22,000 in 1934 35, and Ks 
1 58,24,0tK) in 3935-36, and Ks 2,62 62,000 in 
1936-37. W Ith the increase m ex» Ise duty on fae- 
torv sugar to Rs. 2 jier cwt and Ke. 1 per cwt 
on Khandsarl sugar the vield during 1937-38 was 
Rs 3,30,97,000 In 1937-38, and Kr 4,22,44 OOOln 
1938-39 and Rs. 2,47,19,000 in 1939-40. With a 
further iuerease in the extise duty from March 1, 
1940, the yield was about Ra 3,00,00,000 in 

1940- 41. In the y<ar 1941-42 the amount 
collected wa« very much higher at Kr 6 72 crores 
In the twelve months ended M.iirb, 1943, 
the amount eolieefed was Ks 4 H3 <ior(H 
In 19*3 44, the dutv amounted to Us 6 82 
< rotes, and in 1944-15 to Ks 6.40 crores 

Since the imposiUon of the excise duty ft is 
noteworthy, that the Khaudsari production 
has gone down considerably. From Ist March, 
1089, the duty on Kltandsari sugar was decreased 
to Re, 0-8-0 per cwt., but the definition 
of *’ factory ” in the Sugar Excise Duty Act, 
1984, was amended, so as to omit the reference 
to the number of workers employed with a 
view to enable duty l^elng charged even in 


promises where less than 20 workers are em- 

K . The Government of India expected 
1th the definition of factory* thus amended 
even with the reduced duty on Khaudsari of 
Re. 0-8-0 per cwt. there would be a revenue of 
about Rs. 6,00,000 during 1930-40. But this 
hope was not fulfilled. The yield was only about 
Rs. 135,000 in 1939-40. The amount of duty 
levied In 1940-41 was Ks. 2,01,000 and In 1941-42 
Rr. 3,92,000. 

During the year 1937, there was a precipitate 
fall in the price of sugar and in order to avert 
internal unrestrained oompetition a Sugar 
Syndicate was brought into existence, compris- 
ing over 90 mills. Later in the year, the 
inaustry approached the Government for 
legislative interference with a view to avoid 
over-production of sugar and to overcome 
internal unrestrained oomiletltlon, which brought 
dowD the price of sugar to an uneoonomiciuly 
low level. The Governments of the U.P. and 
inhar, to whon» these representations were 
made pcbsed Sugar Factory Control Acts, and 
made it compulsory for every mill to obtain 
a licence for w'orking sugar factories from 
the Government. One of the conditions of the 
grant of licence to a factory has been member- 
ship of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. The Indian 
Sugar Syndicate has thus been given legislative 
recognition by the Governments of the U.P. and 
Bihar, and all mills working in the provinces 
of the U.P. and Bihar are compelled to sell their 
*^ngar through the Syndicate. The Governments 
of the U.P, and Bihar have also appointed a 
joint Control Board consisting of the representa- 
tives of the U.P. and Bihar Governments, the 
representatives of the industry, and of cultiva- 
tors and conflumers. In 1949, the life of the 
Sugar Control Act was extended by Bihar and 
TT. P. Governments up to June 30, 1944, and a 
Sugar Commission was also appointed by tbet 
to be a final authority, subject to Government 
control, on all matters oonnected with the pro 
duction and sale of sugar, as well as other matters 
regarding cane-prices, etc.” 

TTiere was a very large carry-over of sugar 
approximating over 4 lakhs tons, at the begin 
rung of tlie 1940-41 season and as a consequcin * 
the U. P. & Bihar (iovenimcnts restricted, 
meahs of quota, the production of sugar In fa< 
lories In U, P, and Bihar. There was no clicck, 
however, to the production of sugar In Provinces 
outside U.P. & Blliar and in Indian States 
^Inee 1942, the poluy adopted by Government i" 
to maximise production, and their efforts ha\( 
met vtitii ('onsiderable success, ttseanbestut 
from the ineieasn in production in 1942 4 ^ 
and 1943-‘I4 in spite of handicaps of obtainiiu- 
sulphur, coal, etc The production of sugai 
fell in 1944-4.5 owing to shortage of cane and 
transport ditficultles High prices realised for 
Our also divented cane supplies to some e\t< nt 
from the manufaeturo of sugar In factories f n 
the inanufaHure of Gur. 

During the year 1937 the Government o1 
India impoeed a ban on the export ot 
sugar from India, by sea, to any country 
except to Burma, for a period of five years. 

The International Sugar Agreement expIriO 
in August, 1942. In view of the opportunHitR 
afforded in the export sugar markets, for Indian 
sugar on account of the toss of Java, PhiUppliu'^f 
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and other important rroducing oentreB, and 
the utter nselessnesn of continuing the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement when many of the 
slgnatorioa had eeaaed to exlat, the (iovernment 
of India decided to terminate the ngreement in 
deference to the wishes of the industry . 

As a result of the termination of the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement India Is now free 
lo export sugar bv sea but whether It will l,e 
possible to take full advantage of the present 
situation cannot be said as tiierc 1 h almost a 
shortage of sugar within the country and there 
is no largi surplus left over for export. 

It Is also of interest to note the production of 
gur for direct conslimption since 1931-32. 


1931-32 .. 

gut, 

(Tons.) 

. . 2,768,000 

1932-83 . . 

. . 3.240,000 

1933-34 . . 

. . 3,486,000 

1034-35 . . 

. . 3,701,000 

1085-86 .. 

. . 4,101.000 

1086-37 . . 

. . 4,268,000 

1087-38 . . 

. . 8.364,000 

1088-80 . . 

. . 2,131,000 

1939-40 . . 

. . 2,441,000 

1940-41 . . 

. . 8,414,000 

1941-42 .. 

. . 2,829,000 

1942-43 . . 

.. 3,015,000 

1943-44 . , 

. . 8,500,000 

1044-45 .. 

. . 3,750,000 


The price of sugar has been fixed by 
imposing a control on the industry by tlte 
Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order in 
1943, and the factories are romp<'lled to sell 
their sugar at controlled rates, and to consign 
their sugar to destinations advised by the 
Sugar rontroller from time to time. The i rice 
of sugar has also l>een fixed. In 1944-45 the 
price was the 16-00 per maund, varying slightly 
according to quality. 

In view of the sliortage of sugar production 
in 1944-45, the various Provinces were allocated 
quotas, smaller by about 25 per cent than the 
previous consumption, and in certain big 
cities like Ilombay, sugar was also rationed 
from 1943 onwards. The ration in Bombay 
was 3 lbs. of sugar per person and in other places 
the ration Is smaller. 

It may be noted also as a matter of interest 
that India is the largest producer of sugar 
(including flri/r) among all the countries in the 
world, the total yield of law sugar being 

5.452.000 tons (t'ide The Indian Sugar Industry 
Annual, for 1943 and 1944, by M. P. Gandln)* 

The total value of gfir and sugar produced in 
India was esiimated at ai)Out Rs. 100 crores in 
1941-42, and in 1945-44, it will be abont 150 
crores. 

The Indian Sugar Industry is now the second 
largest industry, next In importance to only the 
Cotton Textile Industry, giving emplo 3 rment to 
over 120,000 workers, in addition to about 

3.000 graduates and teclinical men and 20 
million culti^ators, and represents a capital 
investment of about Rs. 35 crorcs. 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


Histonr.—The Portuguese are credited with 
having conveyed the tobacco plant and the 
knowledge of its properties to India about the 
year 1508. Though there are many species in 
the Qenus Nieoiiana, the tobacco of commerce 
comes only from the two species Nicotiana 
tabacum and Nicotina rutlica. Of the two, 
the former is more common and commercially 
important. 

Im|K>rtaiica< — India is one of the principal* 
tobacco producing countries of the world, being 
second only to the United States of America. 

" In 1942-43, the area under tobacco was 

1,105,000 acres. The production during the 
same period was estimated to be 970 miiiion lbs. 
The chief tobacco growing provinces are Madras 
(285,000 acres), Bengal (301,000 acres), Bombay 
(129,000) acres) and Binnr (114,000 acres). As 
‘ omimrod with tlie previous year the area under 
tobacco in the main tobacco growing areas shows 
general decline due largely to the “ Grow More 
Food *’ cami>aign,'’ 

Raiwcb. — ^A great deal of research work has 
been done In India during the last 80 years both 
by the Qovemnient and by private agencies. 

A sum of Rupees Ten lakhs is wow being 
annually set apart for research and development 
work on this commodity, out of the receipts of 
excise duty which was levied on tobacco from 


April 1943. Plan^ for a countrywide organisa- 
tion for lesearchon vaiious types ot tobacco and 
developments of its marketing are under con- 
biileration and a number of resi'arch stations 
may be expected to be started soon. 

The Imperial Agricultnral Research Institute, 
Pusa, (now at New Delhi) isolated Posa T. 28 
and T. 63 among N, taiwcum varieties and Pusa 
T. 18 among N. nutica for chewing and hooka 
purposes respectively. Details of the methods 
of Due-curing of Virginia tobacco were worked 
out in 1928. 

On the Tobacco Research Station at Nadiad, 
the Bombay Department of Agriculture, isolated 
Qanpiu 6, Pilin 45, and Keliu 49, heavy yielding 
bid! and chewing tobacco strains. Attempts are 
also being made to improve the Nipana tobacco 
on the Tobacco Research Station, Nipani. 

In Bengal, trials are being carried out on th<) 
Government Agricultnrai Farm at Burirhat 
(Bangpur), to find out the possibility of grow- 
ing superior varieties of cigar tobacco from 
Sumatra, Havana, Manila and Pennsylvania. 

The Madras Department of Agriculture on the 
Agricultural Researcli Station at Guntur isolated 
the high yielding strain T. 20 in N(Uu or country 
tobacco for cheroot and pipe purposes and 
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«%rly tnaturlng strain (H. S. 9) of Harrison 
special, the cigarette tobacco variety popular In 
India* 

Th'* Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
Kew Delhi, started in 1936 a Tobacco Research 
sub'Station at Guntur fur the improvement of 
the quality of cigarette tobacco. It a’as found 
that jowar {Andnypogon Sofohum,) as a preceding 
crop to tobacco helped to Improve the quality 
of cigarette tobacco better than Malse and 
Variga (Panicum MUioGtum), 

The India Deaf Tobacco Development Com- 
pany, the largest buyers of tobacco in India, 
have been experimenting since 1020, chiefly in 
the Guntur area (Madras) and also in Saharanpur 
(United Provinces) and 'Whltcfleld (Mysore 
State), on the commercial possibilities of Virginia 
tobacco production and have helped to build up 
the Virginia tobacco industry to the position it 
now occupies. 

The cultivation of Virginia tobacco in the 
Mysore State has increase appreciably during 
recent years due to the impetus gi\ cu by the 
Mysore Tobacco Company. 

fanprovament in Markatinf . — The marketing 
survey of tobacco conducted by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India revealed the urgent need for staudardij^ing 
the methods of grading and preparing tobacco 
before putting it on the market. With a view 
to assisting the trade in the above direction, the 
Indian Tobacco Association wtiich consists of 
representatives of growers, dealeis and manu- 
facturers was formed at Guntur. Under the 
Agricuitural Produce (Grading aud Marking) 
Act. rules were framed in 1937, laying down 
grade designations, deflnitions of quality, 
methods of marking and packing for uu-manu- 
(actured flue-cured and sun-cured Virginia and 
sun-cured (Country) tobacco In 1943 

about 2 mUUon ll>8. of tobacco valued ttf Ks. 10 
lakhs were graded in Madias, iicngal and Ihhar 

With a view to cool rolling the quality of 
tobacco exi>orted from India, the Government 
of India have appointed an Inspectoiate staff 
consisting of a Chief Insjiector and several 
Inspectors for examining the quality of tobacco 
and gtw^ig it on the basis of spe<‘iflcatlons 
laid down for Agmark grades 

In 1989, the provisions of the Madras Commer- 
cial Crops Markets Act were applied to tobacco 
in Guntur District and Bezwada taluk of Kistna 
District. This provides for regulating the 
market practices regarding welgbment, trade! 
allowances and methods of sale. A number of 
market yards has been opened where the growers 
and dealers are given facilities for transacting 
tlielr business in tobacco. | 

pfstfneliott. — More than half the Indian 
production is concentrated in 6 clearly defined 
soneei sit : — 

• (1) Thk Robth BivaAL Abba comprises 
the dtstricto of Bangpur, Jalttaigurl and Dinajpur 
of Bengal including the Gooch Behar State. 
About three-fourtha of the crop in this area is 
under N. tabocim which induoes the varieties 
ioaaUy known as Jtdi, ^aokhoi and 

Bingk, The remaining one-fourth is under 


I K, ntrtiea Which includes the local VUaiH and 
Mttihari varieties. A', tabaeum varieties are 
I mainly used lor cigar and cheiroot making and 
I A. ruitica varieties lor Booka and chewing 
purposes. 

The soils are grey ashy coloured loams rich 
in potash. Tobacco is sown in the nurseries 
from August to September and trantplantiog of 
seedlings is done from October to December. 
1'he crop is irrigated from temporary wells and 
U harvested from January to March. The leaf 
is cured by air-curing and sun-curing methods. 
The produce is marketed from March to October. 
The finer qiialitles of Bhmgi ate shipped to 
imrma, while the poorer qualities are sold in 
India for cigarette manufacture. Bingli and 
{ ari of Mciihari ore sold for making snulT, 

(2) Thb Guntur area comprises the 
districts of Guiitni, Kistna and adjoining por- 
tions of Hyderabad State. Varieties of A 
tabaeum are exclnsively grown in this area 
Prior to the introduction of fluj-curing of 
Virginia toltaoco in 1928, all the tobacco wan 
sun-cured. T'he tobacco produced in this area 
is grouped into (i) Virginia :-~(o), Flue-cured 
(8), Sun-cured, ( it ) , Country or Natu tobacco, 
Invariably sun-cured. In the first grouty 
Harrison Special and in the second group Thom 
AkUt Kara Aku varieties are important 
i<iue-cureti tobacco is being used in India and 
m also eximrted to the United Kingdom and 
li^gypt for iimnufaeturc of cigarette end pip 
tobacco The sun-cujed Virginia, and Natn 
oi»accf>M are used for making cheaper cigarette' , 
etc. The soils are deep, heavy black cotton 
soils and rich In lime. Tobacco seed is sown in 
August and seedlings are transplanted fron\ 
Octol>er to November. Tlie crop is grown 
invariably without the help of irrigation an) 
is harvested from January to March. Tln> 
flue-cured Virginia tobacco is marketed from 
January to April wiiile the sun-cured Country 
and Virginia tobaccos are marketed from Marcti 
to June. Tiiere are nearly 6,(XX) tlue-curlu»{ 
l>arus and the Virginia tobacco is cured by 
means of artificial heat radiated from hot iron 
pipes arranged on the floor of tlie bam. Tin 
sun-curing is done by stringing the leaf to Jut< 
twine and curing them on racks pitched on tin 
open field lor drying in sun. To the Indinn 
Leaf Tobacco Development Company Ltd 
goes the credit for estaniishlng the industry ) 
Virginia tobacco production and for assistiii,; 
the growers in seed and seedling distributtoti, 
research and propaganda In manuriai re(iuli<' 
ments, proper methods of curing and ensurinr a 
market tor the tobacco by buying the mttj i 
portion of the production. 

(8) Tub North Bihae Abba comprises ti r 
districts of Musaffarpur, Darhhanga add Puroe ( 
In this area both the A. tabaeum and A. nun i 
varieties are grown in the proportion of tv • 
thirds to one-third. A major portion of id' 
production of A. tabaeum Is utilised for cheviui. 
while a fairly large quantity is bo^t by ib'' 
Cigarette manufacturers in indM. Tne prodtir 
tlon from A. rustiea is utlUsed for hoo'^'i 
purposes. 

The soils are light, ash-coioured, deep, an ) 
of Oangetlo alluvium, rich in lime generally aud 
in potash in isolated areas. The raising of 
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(ieedlinge 1« commenced in Angost and trans- 
planting in October-November. The crop is 
generally not Irrigated. Harvesting begins In 
Febmary-BCaroh and the produce is ground- 
cured. It is marketed from April to middle 
of June. 

(4) Thk CHAKOTaR (Gujerat) a kb a com- 
pri8<*s Anaudt Borsad and Nadiad talukas of 
Kaira district and Petlad and Bhadran talukas 
of Baroda State. This area is grown wholly 
with varieties of N, XaJboxvm. chief among which 
are (t) Oai^iu, (ii) Piliu, (ui) JKeliu, (te) KaHu, 
(V) Saijpuri, Of late, attempts are being made 
to grow a few acres under CalcuUia variety of 
N, rustiea. The first three varieties of N, 
taiHteum provide the bidi tobacco, while Kali^t 
being irrigated with well water rich in salts 
(Nitrates), Is eminently suited for hooka and 
snuff puj^poses. Saijpuri is used extensively for 
chewing. Besides, we Bombay Department of 
Agriculture and the Baroda State have been 
doing work for the introduction of Virginia 
tobacco cultivation in the area The Virginia 
tobacco was successfully cultivated and cured 
over about 100 acres and serious attempts are 
being made to extend the area under this type. 

The soils are light sandy loams to dark 
coloured heavy elays. Sowing is done in July 
and planting ot seedlings in August. Piliu and 
Kdiu are grown without irrigation , while 
Gandiu is grown dry or irrigated. Kaliu and 
saijpuri are irrigated. The crop is harvested 
in December- Januw. The leaf Is either air 
or ground-cured. Tne tobacco is sold from the 
latter half of December to end of June with the 
l)eak period in March and April. 

(C) Trs Nipani Arka includes Belgaumand 
Satara districts of Bombay along with Kolhapur, 
SangU and Miraj States. In this area varieties 
of N. tabacum, vis. Mirii, Saveliy Nipaniy 
Jawariy Kare Baglmi and Surti are mainly! 
grown. Of the varieties ot y. rustieUy Pan- \ 
dharipuri is very largely grown Except the 
tobacco p^uced on the riverine soil, which is 
used as Haihpan for chewing, all the tobacco is 
converted into Jarda for bidis. The Pandhari- 
puri tobacco ts very strong, while the Nipani 
tobacco is very mild and sweet. 


The soils are of trap and alluvial slate origin, 
black and deep heavy clays, ^ough tobacco ts 
grown on a small area on the red loams. The 
nurseries are sown In the middle of June and 
planting is done in the first week of August. 
The crop is harvested in January and is ground- 
cured. Supply of tobacco to the market is great- 
est in February and March and drops by June. 

Most of the tobacco exjported from 1 uiia to 
Aden and Dependencies is from the Charotar 
and xN ipani areas. Apait from these five impor- 
tant arr^as, each province and State grows a 
fairly large quantity of tobacco mostly consumed 
in the respective areas themsc'lves, and attempts 
are in progress, through etd-hoe commit tets 
established for the development of tobacco, to 
grow the several types, e.g., cigarette, bidi, hooka, 
cliewiug and snuff tobaccos unto the limit of 
their requirements in the first instance. The 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch, 

I New Delhi, has been rendering great help in this 
direction. 

i Maanfaefurad Products. — Tobacco is 
manufactured into many different forms for 
different purposes. The Importance of the 
manufactured products can be ganged by the 
ex-factory value of the various products 
mentioned below. The figures in brackets 
show the value of the product in C'rores of 
rupees. 

(i) Hooka (9.60), (ii) Cheroots (9.20), (ui) 
Bidis (7 .62), (tv) Cigarettes (5.86), (r) Chewing 
(3.02), (t^t) Snuff (1.63), (m) Cigars (0.16) 
(Total -k. 88). 

Apart from cigarettes, tiie other tobacco 
products are prepared with little of standard 
machinery, leaving room for mushroom manu- 
facturers and thus leading to a great variation 
in the quality of products, standardisation o( 
which is engaging attention. 

Impost and Export— In 1943-44 toba (*€0 
worth its. 100 laklis wab imjH>rted through 
British India porti>, representing an increase 
ot 20 3 per cent as compared Mith the value 
of exports in 1942-43. The total value of 
exjHirts of tobacco from British India iHirts in 
1943-44 was Its. 76 lakhs as against Ks. 149 
1 lakhs in 1042-43 i.c. an decreas*' of 49 per cent 


IBE lAC INDUSTRY. 


Luc is a resinous substance secreted by an 
insect which Uvea on the twigs of certain trees. 
The insects ajre extensively cultured, especially 
in Northern India. Lac is an important 
law tuateriai for numerous industiiul processes. 
Tlie annual production of raw lac in India is 
to, 000 -60, (XK) tons. 

The chief use of lao in India is for iHilishiug 
furniture. Another use Is in ** hot " lac«}ueriug 
ot wooden toys, iicnholden!, etc. About 300 
tons of lac are used every year lor tlie manufac- 
iuio of gramophone records in India. Refuse! 
iac is somctlnies used in the manufacture of 
bangles and for filling hollow gold and silver 
articles. But all the above uses together 
probably do not account for more than 2-3 
l^r cent, of the total lao produced. Recently, 
chiefly as a result of the present war, more lac 


is lieing u^ed in India foi tin* mamitacture of 
anti-gas tubrics, laminated jute and pni^r 
boards, \ainis»hcs for lining munitions, etc. 

In foreign countries lac is used in the manu- 
facture of gramophone records, French polish, 
fioor varnishes, insulating varnishes and cements, 
grinding wheels, hats, leather dressings, paper 
finishes, etc., etc. 

Shellac moulding appears to be confined fn 
India only to the manufacture of gramophone 
records. Shellac was only one of many other 
materials for the moutding tiade till the rise of 
Uie gramophone industry gave shellac the 
unique place which it now occupies in this 
industry, no synthetic resin having yet been 
able to replace it as among high-class gramo- 
phone records, those with a shellac base are 
undoubtedly the best. 
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The steady improvement in the lac Industry 
since 1900 has been largely due to the growth of 
the gramophone Industry. At present 30 to 
40 per cent, of the total world output of lac Is 
consumed in tiie manufacture of gramophone 
records. There Is yet a large iwtentlal market 
for gramophone records in the East. 

With improvements in heat resistance and 
mechanical strength brought about bv chemical 
modifications, a wide field of application which 
the synthetic resins have opened up can still be 


exploited by shellac. The Indian Lac Beseareh 
Institute at Namkum in Bihar and iU fellow 
research organisation In London are engaged 
in investigating these openings, together with 
the possibilities of improvements in cultivation, 
pest control, &c., which wUl lead to the produc- 
tion of a better grade of raw material. Becently, 
there have been many developments in increasing 
the uses for l.'u*. Improved in'»thod« of cultiva- 
tion are taught to the villagers through trained 
demonstrators. 


INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY- 


The Indian Film Industry at the present 
time claims to occupy eighth place among the 
industries of India. It is 82 years old. 

The first Indian film ** Harlsohandra " was 
produced by Mr. D. G. Phalke In the year 1913, 
and since then the development of the industry 
has been both extensive and rapid. With j 
the coming of talkies the pace of progress 


substantially increased. Early development 
took place In Bombay, which today is the 
“Hollywood of India.” It is estiumted that 
about 66 per cent. o»- two thirds the total 
annual production of Indian films comes from 
Bombay studios. From Bombay the industry 
spread to other i)rovince8, and it is now well 
established in Bengal as also in Madras, in which 
it has made good progiess in recent years. 


NUMBER 


There were before the war about 60 film 
studios in India, and about 160 concerns engaged 
in producing films. The principal film producing 
studios are located at Bombay, Poona, Kolhapur, 
Calcutta, Madras and Lahore. 

Although exact figures are not available in 
certain cases, it is roughly estimated that pre- 
war about Ks. 8 • 37 crores was invested in the 
Production, distribution and Exhibition 
branches of the Indian film industry, in which 
some 15,000 i)crson8 were it is estimated emplo- 
yed. Investment in Production and distribu- 
tion amounted to about Rs. 3 crores ; Invest- 
ment in the construction and equipment of 
Studios almut Its. 1 crorc, and investment in 
the Construction and Equipment of Cinemas 
about Rs. 4 -37 crores. 

Of the 15,000 who pre-war were employed in 
the industry there were some 4,000, mainly 
artistes and technicians engaged in the Produc- 
tion, some 4, .600, mainly clerical, in the Distri- 
bution, and some 6,500 in the Exhibition of 
films. The total salaries paid out in a year 
was estimated to come to about Rs. 50 lakhs. 

The Average number of workers* employed 
in film studios registered under the Factories 


Act as on Slst December 1942 was 

Bom>>ay Province 2,224 

Madras 462 

Calcutta and Lahore numbers arc 
not available but are estimated at. 650 

Total . . %3dQ 


FEATURES / 

The following table gives the number of short 
and feature films exhibited in India. The table 
has been compiled from reports of censored 


STUDIOS 


These employees rec^vc under 
Us. 200 a mouth. Supimsing the 
average paid to be Rs. 100, the 
annual pay bill of these employees 
is estimated at . . . . Ks. 40,008,200 

(*».c., excepting Author, Photo-play writer, 
Scenario Writer, ('omposer of Songs, Production 
Manager, Assistant Production Manager, Cos- 
tume Designer and his assistants, Art Director 
and his jissistant, Music Director, Cameraman 
In chief, Sound Engineer, Chief Recordist, 
Sculptor, Make up Supervisor, Painter, Decora- 
tor, Property Man, and Orchestra.) 

Raw Film Imports. 

Among the war time restrictions is the supply 
of details of imports. The latest information 
available regarding raw film imports is July 
the year 1941-42 in which the footage of raw 
films imported was 930,000. Following are 
the import figures since 1937-38 : — 


Year of 

Import. 

Footage of Raw 
Film Imported. 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

. . 7,42,36,103 

. . 7.38,65,853 

. . 8,3().00,000 

. . 7,00,00,000 

. . 9,80,00,000 

1942- 43 \ .. 

1943- 44/ 

.. Not available 

SHORTS. 



films published by the Boards of Film 
Censors at Bombay, Gaioutta, Madras and 
Lahore. 
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Ytar 

FEATURES 

SHORTS 

GRAND TOTAL 


Indian 

Foreign 

Indian 

Foreign 

Indian 

Foreign 

1920 (figures not 


, . 





available^. 







1922 (figures not 


. , 





available). 







1924 . . 

69 

406 

26 

903 

85 

1308 

1926 . . 

96 

456 

63 

1076 

148 

1532 

1928 . . 

117 

598 

120 

1009 

237 

1607 

1930 , . 

261 

699 

63 

1029 

324 

1728 

1931 . . 

342 

472 

138 

989 

480 < 

1461 

1982 

237 

398 

96 

1133 

333 

1526 

1983 

202 

449 

69 

1491 

271 

1940 

1934 .. 

196 

417 

109 

1470 

305 

1887 

1986 .. 

247 

897 

1 91 

1416 

338 

1813 

1936 .. .. ! 

229 1 

899 

97 

1425 

326 

1824 

1937 .. 

180 

395 

64 

1181 

244 

1576 

1938 

163 

277 

not known 

826 

163 

1103 

1939 .. ..I 

146 

224 


672 

146 

896 

1940 .. 

162 

201 


604 

162 

805 

1941 .. .. 1 

137 

169 


201 


370 

1942 

165 

197 


153 


350 

1948 T . . . 1 

183 

212 


202 


414 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF FEATURE FILMS. 

The following Table gives the country of origin of feature films exhibited in India for the 
years 1933 to 1940 : — 



1036 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1041 

1042 

1943 

India 

229 

180 

1G3 

146 

162 

107 

166 

183 

America 

314 

312 

220 

178 

178 

167 

167 

180 

BrlUiu 

83 

80 

65 

39 

22 

83 

22 

80 

Other CJountries 

2 

3 

2 

0 

1 


2 

2 

Total ..j 

j 628 

675 

440 

370 

j 363 

j 337 

356 

395 


DISTRIBUTORS. 


There were pre-war about 150 distributors inj 
all, of whom 9 were distributors of foreign films. I 
I’he majority of the distril)utor8 of foreign flluis 
represent American and the rest Kngllsli pro- 
ducers. These distributors imported on an 
av(‘ragc about 280 Feature Films and 800 
Shorts every year. 


Tlu* distributors are mainly centred in Bombay, 
(^ilcutta, Delhi, Madras, Lahore, Bangalore, 
Karachi and Bhusawal to supply cinemas, 
throughout the country witli pictures for 
exhibition. 


CINEMAS IN INDIA. 

When compared to the world’s film business, (in India. Britain for a impulation of 4,74,16 842 
the Indian film industry rates below 8 per cent, has nearly 6,000 cinemas while America with a 
Kor a population of 400,000,000 there arc about population of 12,27,75,040 has as many os 
1 ,700 cinemas whether permanent or touring 17,000 cinemas. 






Cinemas 

Country. 

Population. 

Cinema 

Persons 

per 1,000 

1 

Houses. 

per cinema. 

population. 

Great Britain 

4,74,16,842 

6,000 

9,483 

001 

U. B. A 

12,27,76,046 

17,000 

7,222 

0*14 

India 

40,00,00,000 

1,700 

2,35,294 

0*0042 
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The number of cinemas has been increasing and 
there were in 1943 aome 1657. 


The following table shows how the Box 
Office collections of 1048 were distributed : — 


The gross annual income of cinemas showing 
Indian flbns a mounted pre-war to about lls.S • 40 
crores. Although there Is a source of income from 
abroad for Indian films this does not amount 
to much. It is estimated tiiat about 6 per cent, 
only of the total Income from Indian films 
comes from abroad while 05 per cent, comes 
from India Itself. The gross annual Income of 
otnemas sliowing foreign fflma was estimated 
pre war at abont Bs. 60 {.ikhs. 

Production in 1943. 

The gross box office collcctious in the calendar 
year 1943 is estimated at Its. 6,66,76,240, which 
was better by Its. 2,02,88,240 than the gross 
collections of Rs. 3,62,88,000 which since 
Octol>er 1941, was taken to be the gross collec- 
tions of the industry. In tliis new increased 
ness income Producers, Distributors anci 
Exhibitors whether of Indian or Foreign films 
as well as Government as 'collectors of taxes 
(to the extent of 40%,) share. 


as. 

Gross Box Office CoUectiotis . . 5,69»76.240 

Xm 15% Foreign Films . . . . 84,84,440 


Gross for Indian films 
At 60% for Producers 
Di8tril)utors 

LesB 40% for various Taxes 
At 10% for Distributors . . 
At 40% for Exhibitors 
fy€«s 40% for taxes . . 

Net share of producers 


4,80,91,800 

. . 2,88,56,080 

and 

.. 1,08,87,832 

28.85,500 
. . 2,59,69,580 

.. ‘ 1,92,36,720 
76,94,688 
. . 1,16,42,032 


nim Production. 

The total number of films protliiced In India 
in 194.3 was 149 against 165 in the previous 
year. There was reduced production in the 
south. The year also saw the beginning of Raw 
film control by Government. 

The following table gives the production of 
films in the year 1940 to 1948 : — 


T^anguag^i 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1043 

Tamil 





35 

30 

21 

n 

Telugu 





12 

13 

. 10 

4 

Kanaresc 






2 

2 

4 

Malayalam 





i 

1 



Bengali 





18 

20 

is 

26 

Punjabi 





8 

8 

3 

8 

Sindhi 







1 


Marwaii 







1 

i 

Gujrati 






i 



Marathi 





10 

10 

ill 

■7 

I'rdu 





1 




English 






i 

! ] 


Arabic 








i 

Hindi 





77 

.5i 

99 

98 



Grand Total 


162 

137 

165 

149 


The provincial production showed that 
Bombay maintained lU ascendancy in produc- 
tion with nearly 100 pictures in 1943. 

Bon{bay 99 pictures. 

Bengal 27. 

South India 20. 

The Punjab 3. 

Total 149. 

No less than one- third of the film-, produced 
came from the Major Producers. 


Pictures produced by Major Producers . . 60 

Pictures produced by 66 Independent 
Producers 99 

Total . . 149 

Percentage of pictures of Major Pro- 
ducers to Total 33% 

Film Control Ordor. 

On 17th July 1943 Government introduced 
a system of licencing production of Indian films 
with a view to conserving raw film. 


TAXATION. 


The taxation iuchnies (1) Import Duty on 
Raw Films and Production and Projection 
Machinery (2) An Octroi or Terminal Tax 
which is levied by most District Municipalities 
(3) An Advertisement Tax on cinema publicity 
of every sort including slides shown on the 
screen in the cinemas. This tax is levied by 
important Municipalities (4) Government Elec- 


tricity Duty (6) Entertainment Tax (6) Income 
Tax, Super Tax and Excess Profits Tax. The 
sum total these taxes is estimated at 40 per 
cent, of the gross annual income of the industry. 
Thus, on the industry’s gross income In 1941-42 
of Ra. 3,62,88,000, Es. 1,45,16,200 were paid 
in these taxes. 
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IMPORTS OF FILMS* 


The following table giving in footage and value the totals of raw and exposed films im- 
ported into India and of the Import duty paid to Government . — 


Year 

Footage 

Value 

Total 

Import Duty 

192^28 . . 



. . 


73,10.429 


13,23,303 

2,55,935 

1923*24 . . 



. . 


72,01,656 


14,10,637 

2,25,407 

1924*25 . . 



. . 


94,44.760 


16,02,823 

2,60,709 

1926*25 . . 





139,17,190 


21,05,533 

8,64,265 

192^27 





174,82,664 


23,21,508 

4,22,854 



Eaw Films 

Exposed Films 




Footage 

Value 

1 

Footage 


] Value 


1927-28 .. 


12,372.093 

5,89,365 

10,372,288 

20,28.975 

4,42,330 

1928*29 .. 


19,161,293 

8,60 478 

10,792,341 

10,81,911 

4,09,691 

1929*30 . . 


21,500.679 

8,49,321 

10,247,051 


19,06,341 

6,17,695 

1930-81 . . 


28,309,211 

11 07,666 

10,179.699 

19,60,495 

6,03,084 

1981-32 . . 


22,846,043 

- 8.96,722 

8,979.862 

17,00,000 

7,63,174 

1982*88 . . 


26,679,887 

10 86,247 

9,601,023 

19,10,051 

9.48,370 

1933-84 . . 


36,917,201 

16,19,736 

10,826,366 

27,79,462 

12.81,237 

1984*36 . . 

, , 

60.101,131 

21,49,246 

9,026,723 


24,88,818 

13.69,483 

1936-36 . . 


60,669,534 

21,02,262 

8,820.808 

25,80,421 

13,99,206 

1930-87 . 


67,832,111 

23.73,899 

0.407,888 

24,89,887 

14,45,544 

1987-38 . . 


74,236,103 

25,44;444 

22,278, 38^ 


88,14,738 

14,89,382 

1988-89 . 


73 866,863 

24,09 188 

26,034,470 

37,69,305 

18,09.856 

1939-40 . . 


83,000,000 

31,00.000 

24,000,000 

64,00,000 

14,79,000 

1940-41 


70,000,000 







1941-42 


93,000,000 







1942*43 


I not 







1943-44 


/available 








IMPORTS OF CINEMA EQUIPMENT. 


The following table gives the figures of Imports into India of cinema talkies apparatus and 
equipment upto 193U-40 . — 



j 1936-^7 

1037-38 

1 1938*30 

Cinema projecting apparatus and parts 

Ks 

Bs. 


and accessories 

Sound recording apparatus and parts 

8,66,447 

12,39,600 

9,86,536 

and accessories . . 

3,29,416 

6,72,761 

i 

3,94,758 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY. 

The following figures give the imports into Bombay of cinema talkie apparatus and 
( inematograph films : — 


Cinema-talkie a] 
Cinematograph 


etc 


1 1934*35 1 

1935-36 j 

1936-37 

j ^ 1937*38 

1 1938*30 1 

Its In ' 

Bs In 

Bs. in 

Rs in 

Rfl in 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs 1 

I.akhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs. 

« « • • 1 

« • • « 

8 67 

13 85 

11 40 

31 06 

29 67 

30 86 

34 08 

31 .66 


Its in 
Lakhs. 
6-93 
37-81 
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The Cocaine Traffic, 


The form of cocaine chiefly naed In India is 
Cocaine Hydrootilorlde. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
Holublu HI half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine— of which this is a salt — is obtained 
trom the dried leaves ot tbeEr>throxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brasil and 
otiier parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and ate much 
used by tiie Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them lias a taste similar to green tea and 
is sold to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. 

Spread of the habit.— The cocaine traffic 
in India is of comparatively recent 
growth, though It is Impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1008 when the Bombay 
High Court lor the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkori 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various | 
provincial Excise Beports bear witness to the 
spread of the ** Cocaine habit.’* The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, ore 
to be found in all classes of society. In India,! 
08 in Paris, the drug is mostly! 
used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodiiuac. The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian iatoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling. — So for os the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are cmefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Mormugao and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi. 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabod. Delhi especially is notorlons 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity Is 
employed in smuggling cocaine tbroogb the 
Custom Houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 


The retail tiade in the towns is Very buhningly 
organised and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid Is contemplated. During the Great 
War No. 1 several oases of importation of Japa- 
nese cocaine were detected, the ImTOrters being 
Japanese and Chinese sailors. The original 
marks on the packets and phials are usually 
destroyed so that the name of the manufac- 
turing firm may not be found out. 

It is uo longer possible to buy cocaine from 
any betelnut seller as it was some years ago, 
but scores of cases in the Police Courts show 
that the retail trade thrives, though to a 
diminished extent, in Bombay, High profits 
ensure the continuance of the trade. 

The Law in regard to Cocaine.— This varies 
In different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay is at follows : No cocaine ean be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and Im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, poMesslon, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
medical practitioner is allowed to transport, 
or remove 20 groins in the exercise ot his 
profession , and as much as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
ment for Illegal sale, poHSPsaion, transpoit, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 os amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows : Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Us. 2,000 or both and 
on any subseqnent conviction imprioonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Es. 4,000 or both. 
The law in Bombay hai been farther amended 
BO as to enable security to be taken from 
penons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The amended Act also cod tains a 
spotton for the pnnishment of bouse-owners 
who let their bouses to habitual cocaine 
tellers. 


The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth. liefer to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of Amwioan 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in y s opium history. 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and Its misuse Is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol In Western 
countries. 


The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India lias never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where 
it has been bought the reason is Its superiority 
over other supplies, because ot the stringent 
regulations by whioh Its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
impcffting country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, 
mainlyatthe instance of America, been numerous 
Inteniational conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult to 
obtailnand In every ease It has been found that 
India had already given the lead in the epecial 
regulations which It was proposed to lay down. 
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Th0 China Trade.— The olaeslc case of Indian 
restriction ot her export opium trade is provided 
by China. There Is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subjeot, but it is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1011. On 8th kCay of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to : (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes ; (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted ; (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party. 
This agreement, as Its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst. And on her side I 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China pan 
pa$iu with the reduction of expoit tiom India. 

In addition to the limit to the China tiade 
hnfo.scd by the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest oi 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium e^ort 
to the legitimate demands of the non-Chins 
markets. A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut het 
non-China exports down to It in 1911. In 
subsequent years, the progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby tmdei taken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year. China never carried i 
out her side of the bargain. She is still the 
greatest opium producing country in the world. 

Agreements observed by Indie.- -Tbr 
Government of India have carried out to thf 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement. They| 
have gone further. Not only were exports to] 
Cliina stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the Bast limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned. The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from Ist January 1923, a oertl- 
fleate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
Is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses. The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon t]^e Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
ill regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
resMctlve Governments. In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no wa;^ 


bound to do so, to reduce her exports to 
Far JSastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent, yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice. 

Indian Uses of Opium.— There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe. America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it Is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. Th * 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated. Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least. The method 
of use is eating and In India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, If any, harm. Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
ratherthan of the Indian- races, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (s.g., the Royal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking. 

The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
o^lgations whleh her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the principal effect upon India 
to these international discussions has been to 
draw tbe fresh attention of her GovMument 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian legis- 
lature and to produoe what may be described 
as considerable intelligent progress in tbe 
devdopment of those regulations U]^n the 
use of opinm which are time-honoured. 

India’s Opium Policy. — The current attitude 
and policy of the Government of India were 
explained on their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
Initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive enoonragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non-lnterferenoe with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be seme real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the Induisenoe of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, partlen- 
i iarly those whose occupations involve exposure 
Iot severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
I aar<K>tic. It is, and always has been, the desire 
of Government to supress excessive indulgence. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1919, 
opium was a provincial transferred subject. Ne- 
veirtholcBSf owing to the jealous watohiugand 
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criticism by obsenrers in cTery continent, Uie 
Government of Indie called an oillcial All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1930, to consider the 
fioestlon of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly hi^. This was 
followed by the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries by comndttees set up by the Local | 
Governments at the special instance of fiN I 
Majesty's Government. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas seleouxi 101 
investigation, and in the light of the Mrsonai 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Trovinces and of the reports of tlie local commit- 
tees, concluded that ft appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as having excessive consumption 
i.nd that Orisis and the Ferosepore District 
of the l^njab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show tliat there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless causes for what appear- 
ed to be exceulve consumption in many places. 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion In the 
Central Indian Legislature and In regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord. Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India Is confined, except for a tew wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Ghazipur In 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license. ImpoitaHon into 
British India from the Indian States is controllfnl 
by prohibition of Imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that Micy will not allow expoits to 
British India except bv arrangement. Cul- 
tivation in British India U prugres'^ively and 
rapidly being reduced. The process of 
reduction was stayed in 1931-1932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought to a 
dangerously low level. Progressive and lapid 
reduction was resumed In 1033, the total area 
of cultivation of Benaren opium from 1932 33 
being as under ; 


1932-33 

ra 

27,228 Arres, 

1933-34 

.= 

13,702 .. 

1934-35 

a. 

6,806 

1935-36 

St 

7,107 „ 

1986-37 

-r 

6.366 „ 

1937-38 


6 664 

1 938-39 

a- 

4,812 „ 

1939-40 

ta 

4,899 „ 

1940-41 

n. 

4,H19 „ 


Gradual Extiuction Of Exports.— J^ord 
Reading, as Viocioy, made the position clear 
in a statement in February, 1920, w’hcn he 
explained tliat to avoid complications that 
would aiise in attempting to sit in judgment on 
the internal policy of other Governments the 
Government of India had decided to reduce 
exports to all countries In the Far Bast i)y a 
fixed proportion annually with a view' ultimately 
to discontinuing them altogether. 

In June, 1926, it was announced that extinc- 
tion of these exports would take place In ten 
years. 


Since the beginning of 1936, exports of 
opium from India have ceased except for exceed- 
ingly small quantities (for medicinal or scientific 
purposes) sent to the French and Portuguese 
settlements in India, Nepal, Zanzibar and 
Pemba. 

Exports to these places are allowed In accord- 
I anoe with longstanding practice and are subject 
to arrangements (presorlbod by the League of 
Nations) which confine the amount of snch 
; exports to the quantities approved by the 
I Governments of tdiese territories. Besides these 
places, opium is exerted to Burma and Aden. 
Before separation, they formed an initial part 
of India and it has been decided to continue to 
allow them to draw their supplies of opium 
from India at cost price as long as they require 
it. The quantities exported to Burma and 
Aden during the year 1939 were 22,443 kgs. 
and 42 kgs. reswotively. 

The steady decrease in the average annual 
net receipts (after deducting expenditure) from 
the opium export trade id shown by the following 
table : 

1910-11 to 1912-13 . . . . Rs. 801 • 62 lakhs 

1920-21 to 1922-23 .. ..Rs. 183*41 „ 

1922-23 to 1924-25 . . .. Rs. 167-51 „ 

1932-33 to 1933-34 .. . . Rs. 65-22 „ 

1934-35 Rs. 19-86 „ 

In making this sacrifice, the Government of 
India had gone further than the requirements 
of the provisions of international conventions. 
India's voluntary relinquishment of crores in 
revenue has not, however, contributed to the 
reduction of consumption in the Far Eastern 
countries, which are now obtaining their supplies 
of opium from various other sources. 

Total ProhiblliOB In Assam.— The control 
of policy about internal consumption rests with 
Provincial Governments, who are adopting 
several measures to curtail supply to the public. 

Since 1919 various restrictive measures had 
been adopted by the Govemmemt of Assam in 
their efforts to eradicate the opium habit, such 
as the raiding of the retail price, the rationing 
of shops, tlie issue of passes, Introduction ck 
prohibition in selected areas, and accelerated 
reduction of rations. 

The Government of Assam embarked upon 
a policy of total prohibition in the included 
areas of the Province from March 1, 1941. A 
system of quarterly accelerated reduction of 
opium rations by which rations of all consumers 
were reduced at the rate of oite-eighth of a tola — 
according to the prescribed scale — was enforced 
from September 1. 1939, in the partially excluded 
areas of the Province with a view to eradicating 
this pemieious habit of opium consumption 
in these areas within a period oi two yearn. 

Close supervision Is maintained over the 
iicenzed vendors in all parts of British India , 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
shops shall always be open to Inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad characters 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises add during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium shall be 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, tliat no 
consumption shall be permitted on the premises 
that full accounts shall be maintained end 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded. 
These conditions are effectively enforced by the 
eiicise departments of the vaiiopii provinces. 
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GLASS AND GLASSWARE 


OlnfiS nias i nt»ufa(*iiu(} In India pentiiries 
lefore Chiist Pliny ntcnlloua ‘ Indian glass 
s bting of superior quality 

As a result of recent archa>olom( al e*ca 
vations a number of small crude glass \e8scls 
judicative of the very primitive stage of the 
industry at the time, have been discovered 

Ihe first Indian reftrences to glass are in the 
Mahavamsa, the Chronichs of the Sliiliaelct> 
Kings (:i06 B C ), when glass mirrors were 
earned in processions 

It is certain, according to Sir Alfred Chatter 
ton that hy the sixtctiPh century, glass was 
in estalilished industrj In India producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles The ouality 
of the materials vos had and the articleb turned 
out were longh 

Manufacture of glass in Indli on modern 
Puroptan lints datts fiom the nineties of the 
vst ctntury, when some pioneer effoits were 
made in this direttioii *51000 then i number 
of concerns iiave staitcd They devote them 
selves to the manufacture of bangl s ind lamp 
ware, wlule bottUmakiug and production of 
1 iMc iiti II HI (i 1 ipidh 5m< the bes«in 
I of this M i« 

In Its piesent stage, the industry takes two 
i^ell defined forms — (1) Indlgtiious Cottage 
Industiy and (2) the modem 1 actory lndustr\ 
Iho fount r, which is repu seated lu several 
I irts of the country, has its chief centres in the 
liro/ibad area In the United Proamets It 
is mainly concerned with tlie monufaotuie of 
(heap bangles made from glass blocks manu 
uctured in large quantities With the coming 
of the factory scale m inufac lure of I angles 
the C^'ottage Indu&tiy la btrugghng hard for 
ixlbtence The 1 actory Induatiy is turning, 
)Ut much better quality bangles and has also 
iiccobsfully cllininited Japinese imiiorts 
birozabad is m full contiul of the bangle m irkct 
ince the outli ik <i the AN xi It \v is x]» n 
Ilf mg evirtiui pio perity in tlu fiist thict 
\ ais of the w ir latflv"tu nd down b> shoitiuc 
f (Oil 

In other fields the I actory Industry is mainly 
oncerned with the manufacture of lamp ciiiin 
lej'* and globes, tumblers jars, bottles etc 
♦ be chic i centres of production be ing the I nited 
Pioyinces, Cahutta and Bombay A few 
lictoiies spcilalhe in quality gUss blocks for 
tlie Cottage Industry One fictory in the 
United Provinces has been manufactuiing sheet 
1 IS', with mo 1< I u c 1 ipmcnt imc HMO siut 
I) outhre xk of the wu two more sheet ,.1 iss 
li toiies ln\c betn stirtc I in tin noith c ist 
t the ( ounliy 

Records of the earlier ventures hive shown 
hat failure in some cases was due, iu part at 
least, to preventible causes Foremost among 
these, were lack of enlightened managements 
iul lack of expert attention 


As a result of an inquiry held In 1931, the 
Government of India decided to assist the glass 
Industry by way of a rebate of customs duty 
on imported Socia Ash 


In 1938 special action towards development 
of thlj Industry was taken by the Government 
in the United Province's A glass Techno 
Ic^y Section was established under the 
direction of I)r A Nadol, Glass Trclmologist 
to Govt , U P Smec then modem rec uiierative 
furnace', have been introduced, and the large 
scale industry jus a whole changed over from 
pot furnaces to tank furnaces, which are more 
economic and better suited for mass production 
Numerous glass shaping, refimng and decorating 
machines of a modern type have been installed 
iu tactories In some cases at Government 
expense according to development plans 
implemented by the Section The prodiution 
of laboratory ware was initiated and also the 
m inufacture of glass beads was introduced, as an 
entiiely new cottage Industry following a process 
hitherto unknown in India Ihe glxss Section 
tf nds to Improve working conditions in 1 iro/abid 
and other centres and eyohes new types of 
decorative glasses for the bangle and bead 
industry In large factoiies fresh air 
blowing plants for the be neflt of workmen hay e 
Iccn built Stye III mod in gliss fic torus 
w(M built by tht Section to cope with wai 
ujplKs of uilicles mvei before made in India 
I b( V aie now m full production In paiticular 
the bottle industry his been oi^amsed oi 
(1111 lutoniatie lines inel the production of 
gl iss (le mints foi tlu use of cleetiic lamp 
iitoiis his been estillislud on luge scale 
One tutoiy situitcd it Hhikohxbad sjm tulwes 
cxelubivcly in cUctiie limp shells 

Due to technical improvements of a funda 
inent U nature on the other hand c ue to fayoui 
able economic conditions connected with the war 
the class industry m the United Provinces hxs 
liken the lead both m quality and quantity, 
ancl supiilies the bulk of gl xss consumed in India 
sue cesbtully replacing foic ign imports \ arious 
new lines, nc ver before made in India, like boiler 
gauges, steamware hospital waie, tce^hnieal 
aiticlos required hy the Defence Departments 
etc , have been evolved in the Laboratory of the 
•section and handed oxer to the industry for 
regular production 

Next to the T nit cel Pioyinccs, tht gh'^s 
mdufetiy has htely giowu in talcutti whcie 
due to the inei ised eh mind torgUsb goods a 
iminber of small inel me clmm size d factoiies 
huM conic into existence In Bombay one 
old c st i illshf el bottle futory Ins greatly 
(I yt loped tlu quantity uid eiuahtv of its pro 
ducts, ilso ycntiinng into tlu field of glass 
instrument making Ihcic iie ilso seni il 
siinll fic tones of i eent 01 in 
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Supply of raw liidat and •kmt.*-*India is 

regarded as a surplus country In respect of her 
1 esourccB of raw hides and skins. It is estimated 
that normally she produces 20 million cattle 
hides. 6.7 million buffalo hides, 1 7. 5 million 
goat and 17 million sheep skins a year Only 
a portion of the cattle and buffalo hides is 
obtained from slaughtered animals aud the 
bulk, about 76 to 80 per cent Is derived from 
animals that die a natural death. On account 
of this reason the output of these hides increases 
when famine, flood, cattle epidemics, etc., take 
an undue toll on livestock. Goat and sheep 
skins are, however, derived from animals 
slaughtered for meat and their production re- 
mains more or less at a steady level. 

Trade in raw hides and skins. — Of the total 
output of India’s raw hides and skins it is estima- 
ted that from .lO to 75 per cent of cattle hides 
and about 45 per cent, of goat and sheep skins 
are now locally tanned and the balance exported 
in the raw condition. Previous to the European 
war of 1914-1918, about 56 percent of the total 
export of cattle hides used to go to Germany 
and Austria and the balance to the other Europ- 
ean countries and United States, while 80 per cent 
of the exported goat skins used to go to United 
States. The Germans brought the collections, 
curing and grading of the Indian cattle hides 
and the Americans those of goat skins to a 
fairly high standard. The war disorganised 
this export trade and during post-war years 
the Government of India levied an export 
duty of 16 pr>r cent on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent for those which 
were exported to and tanned in Empire 
countries. The object of this measure 
was to foster lu the first place India’s leather 
industry and in the next encourage tanning 
of Indian hides within the British Empire and 
rt duce their export to Germany and other non- 
empire countries. Later on, the duty was 
abolished. The measure did not succeed in 
stopping export to Germany which continued 
to revive until the outbreak of the present w'or 
in 1939. The repeal of the duty helped the 
revival, and export to Germany rose to about 
28 per cent, of the total export in 1935-36. The 
post-war measures, however, increased tanning 
in India. There was a change in the direction 
of goat skins export also during the post-war 
period. After the war the United Kingdom 
developed the manufacture of glace kid and 
considerable quantities of Indian goat skins 
are being now exported to that country and the 
U. 8. A.’8 share is proportionately reduced. Still 
the U. 8. A. takes about 3 times as much as the 
United Kingdom and about 70 per cent of the 
total export from India. India is responsible for 
the supply of about one-third of the total goat 
skins used in the world’s tanning industry and 
some of her goat skins, esjiccially those of Bengal 
and Bihar, are regarded to he the best raw 
materials for high class glace kid. 

Cattle hides are cured for the export trade 
by air drying and dry salting. Tlie better 
grades of the former are dried out, being stretch- 
ed lengthwise on frames, and are called ” Framed” 
hides, aud tlie inferior ones are dried by spread- 


ing on the ground and are known as ’’Crumpled” 
hides. Air dried hides are treated with a solution 
of arsenic to ward off insect damage before 
export. Dry salt curing is done mostly In 
Bengal with a saline earth known as “Kharl 
Salt” which consists principally of sodium 
sulphate mixed with varying proportions of 
sodium chloride and earthy matter. Goat 
skins are mostly dry salted and to a lesser extent 
air dried. The total export of raw hides and 
skins amounted to Bb. 3,84,06,660 in 3938*39. 

Recently the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India has been attempting 
to grade slaughtered cattle hides. Hide-grading 
stations have been started at slaughter houses 
at Delhi, Agra, Bandra (Bombay) Bareilly. 
Karachi and Bampur, and speciflcatlons for 
grades have been formulated. Hides and skins 
are iuoludod in the Schedule to the Agricultural 
Produce (Marketing and Grading) Act of 1937. 
An attempt is being made by the Central 
Agiicultiual Marketing Department, Govt, of 
India, to improve flaying In the slaughter 
houses Where grading stations have been started 
by giMng a bonus to flayers. The Department 
has leeently published a BeyKirt on the Market- 
ing of Hide^ in India and Ihirma (Marketing 
heiies No. 3(i} and another Kepoit on the 
Marketing ot Skins in India and Burma (Maiket- 
Ing Heiies No. 40) which contain valuable 
intonnations regarding Indian hides and skins. 

TanniiiK in India. — The tanning Industry 
in India has made great strides since the last 
European w'ar. It may be divided into two 
categories, indigenous and modem. 

Indigenon* tanning. — This is . carried out 
principally by the people of the tanning caste 
which is a depressed Hindu community known 
as tlie Chamar. They tan according to Indi- 
genous metiiods and their products may he 
divided into a number of typical groups, riz., (i) 
the miscellaneous crude leather produced in the 
villages to meet local needs, (ii) the bag tanned 
buffalo sole leather produced in the Punjab 
and Calcutta which is extensively used for 
making shoes, (in) tanned sheep skins of the 
Punjab known as "Kabuli Bherls" used as a 
cheap hook binding leather throughout India, 
(te) half-tanned leather of Madras and Bombay. 
The first three varieties are all consumed in 
India while the better grades ot the fourth are 
exported chiefly to the United Kingdom and 
from there to other countiics. The half- tanned 
cattle hides and calf skins are known in the 
International trade as East India tanned Kips 
and Calf skins. These are rctanned and finished 
in the importing countries for making shoe upper 
and other varieties of dressing leather. Tlie cattle 
hides used to be tanned formerly with avaram or 
turwar bark (Cassia auricula ta) which occurs in 
South and Western India. But since the last war 
they are being tanned in Madras with wattle 
bark, large quantities of which are imported 
from SouUi Africa. The goat and sheep skins in 
Madras and these as well as cattle hides in Bom- 
bay are still tanned with avaram bark. The 
present annual export of half-tanned leather le 
valued at about six crores of rupees. 
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M 0 d«ni teiuuiiffr— Leather for Haruess and 
Saddl^jr for millwry equipment has long been 
manuflBkOTured at Cawnpore by Western nrocess* 
es of vegetable tanning from buffalo and heavy 
cow hides using the local tanstuffs, babul bark 
(Acacia arabica) and myrobalans (Terminalia 
Ohebula). At present large quantities ot South 
African wAttlo bark and Its extract (Mimosa 
Extract) are also being used as the supply of 
babul bark Is getting inadequate. Since the 
last war sole leather has also been manufactured i 
in Cawnpore, Agra, Calcutta and Madras from 
buffalo hides according to modern process for 
use in ammunition boots and better types of 
civilian footwear. Its output is now quite 
considerable in the country and is increasing. 
The present war has greatly stimulated the 
production of vegetable tanned harness and 
sole leather and all the l>ig and medium sized 
tanneries In India capable of producing these 
leathers are engaged in their manufacture. 
Most of them have had to extend their plants 
to cope with the war demand for leather and 
all are supplying practically the whole of their 
outputs to the Government. 

Chrome tanmiig. — The outstanding feature 
in the field of modern tanning in India since 
the last war is the phenomenal development of 
chrome tanning, especially for the manufacture 
of the shoe upper leather. Box and Willow 
sides from cattle hides and Box and Willow 
calf from calf skins. A number of tanneries 
in Cawnpore, Calcutta and Madras«are engaged 
in the production of these leathers. Some of 
the tanneries are quite big and equipped with 
the latest chrome tanning machinery while 
there are large numbers In Calcutta which are 


small. Indian Box and Willow sides have been 
regularly exported to Burma, the Straits Settle* 
ments, Iraq, Persia and Africa since the last 
war. But after the Ottawa Trade Pact of 1933 
Indian Box and Willow sides and Calf have been 
exported in increasing quantities to the United 
Kingdom, being helped by a preferential tariff 
In favour of India The export of these leathers 
to the United Kingdom rose to Ks. 54,15,500 
worth in 1037. The Ottawa Trade Pact has 
also helped the development of the manufacture 
of glaco kid in India and its export from the 
country. The export of glace kid rose to the 
value of 9.3 lakhs of rupees in 1038. Fairly 
large quantities of embossed stout chrome upper 
leather are being manufactured now by a num* 
ber of Chrome t tnneries in India for ammunition 
boots. 

Other items of modern tanning which have made 
some progress in India are belting leather, chamois 
leather, Suede leather, Vegetable and chrome 
patent leather, improved type of case leather, 
picking bands, roller skins, chrome lace leather, 
etc. 

Training centres for leadier industry. — There 
are a few training centres among which the 
Bengal Tanning Institute In Calcutta and 
Juliundar Tanning Institute, Jullundar City, 
Government Tanning Institute, Bombay, 
maintained respectively by the Governments of 
Bengal, Punjab and Bombay may be men- 
tioned. Particulars of the courses of training 
may be obtained from the Institutes. There are 
also peripatetic tanning demonstration parties 
under the Industries Departments of the Govern- 
ments of the Punjab, U.P., Bihar, Orissa and 
Bengal which hold Instructional classes in rural 
areas to introduce improved processes of tannings. 


com. 

Coir is the trade name given to the fibre 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit. 
India and Ceylon have a virtual monopoly in 
the production of this by-product of the coconut 
industry and its development in these countries 
has been rendered possible by the fact that these 
coconuts are usually harvested when the husk 
of the fruit is still green, though the coconut 
within is ripe. Qooa quality coir can only be 
produced from the fresh green husk of the ripe 
fruit. If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre in 
the husk has not developed its full strength, 
and if the fruit has dried out the fibre Is weak, 
dark coloured and difflcult to extract. 

In Ceylon, the extraction is done by mechanical 
means on a factory scale after the husks have 
been retted in water fpr two or three weeks, and 
under such methods it is not possible to obtain 
either the colour or cloanliness of the fully retted 
Indian coir. The process consists of liolding 
the husk against a revolving spiked drum which 
combs and extracts the fibre. The shorter 
fibres collect in the drum and after cleaning are 
classed as ** mattress fibre.'* The longer fibres 
are retained in the hand of the operator and are 
classed as ** bristle fibre '* which is exported 
and used in the manufacture of brushes, etc. 
A-bout 76 per cent, of the Ceylon produce is 
exported as raw fibre, and only 25 per cent, as 
y'am or manufactured coir. 


The Indian industry, as far as the export 
trade is concerned, is confined to the backwater 
regions of the Malabar coast, Cochin, Travancore, 
and to the Laccadive and Divi Islands, which 
are administered by the Madras Government. 
The extraction ot the fibre and the manufacture 
of coir yarn forms a well organised cottage 
industry. The freshly harvested nuts are 
purchased by merchants who convoy them down 
the backwaters to suitable places for retting. 
Such places are situated along the tidal reaches 
of the backwaters, and sites for retting are 
selected in places where the ground contains a 
considerable admixture of sand. Here, pits are 
dug, eitlier in the backwater itself or on the 
banks and after lining these with palm leaves 
they are filled with the husks. When filled 
they are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
weighed down with soil or mud. The husks 
are left to ret in these pits for a period of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
and the porous nature of Uie ground ensuring 
constant water movement through the mass of 
retting husks and thus supplying aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action. At the end of 
this period, the husks are removed from the 
retting pit, washed In clean water and dis- 
tributed among the local people who extract the 
fibre. This is usually spare time work done by 
the women of the house. Firstly, the outer 
skin of the husk Is removed and the husk is then 
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beaten with a wooden mallet on a bloch ot wockI 
or atone. Thla aeparatea the fibre from the 
decaying pithy matter in which it is embedded 
In the husk. The fibre thus extracted is dried i 
in the shade and then beatem or willovred with 
thin bamboo canea. The fibre is then returned 
to the morohant who further cleans thli- in a 
revolving drum furnished with projecting spikes 
rcsombiing thin saw blades made of Iron. The 
fibre is sorted out into colour grades and dis- 
tributed among the local people who spin this 
into yam. The fibre is first made into slivers ” 
and is tlien either spun by hand or on a wheel. 
This Is a^in returned to the merchant who again 
grades this for colour and splices the short 
lengtlis into a continuous length of 460 yards. 
It is then tied into bundles and is disposed oi 
to the factories where it is either baled up for 
export or is manufactured into matting, door 
mats, braid, ship's fenders, rope, etc. 

The yarn is very carefully graded, both for 
manufacture and for export, according to its 
colour, which Is, In reality, a gauge of proper 
retting. The best quality of rolr is a golden- 
yellow colour and the lowest giado is a grey 
colour which shows that the husks have either 
been over-retted or that the condition for 
retting have not been satisfactory. 

rroperly retted coir Is of the highest qunlil > 
It Is much more easily spun titan machine 
made coir, because the fibres arc clean and fret 
from adhering pith and a much more even yarn 
is obtained. It is much stronger than machine 
made coir because none of the longer “ bri-^tle *' 
fibres have been removed in the process of extrac- 
tion. The colour is not only attractive, but U 
an indication tliat rcttiilg has been canled 
through to the correct sta ge. 


Coir fibre, when made into ropes, is extremely 
elastic and thus yields to heavy strains^ and it 
therefore has special uses. It does not ret 
easily when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or trosb water, and in manufacture 
it is found to take dyes readily. 

The value of the Indian trade is considerable, 
the imports into Great Britain alone, which 
represent less than 20 per cent, of the Indian 
exports, are shown In the Board of Trade returns 
to amount In valne to more than one million 
pounds per annum. It is an industry which 
provides a profitable occupation to the densely 
populated back water traci/S of Western India, 
and it provides the raw material In the ^hape 
of yarn and fibre for a considerable Industry In 
Europe. More titan 80 per cent, of the manu- 
factured coir products imported into the United 
Kingdom are produeikd In India and more than 
90 per cent, of the coir yarn. Tire imports of 
coir fibre from India are inconsiderable and 
amount to only 25 per cent, of the quantity 
imported. The export of coir finre from India 
lepresents in value only 0*36 per cent, of that 
of the total Indian exports of coir and coir 
products. 

The Government of Madras are conducting 
a coir demonstration sthool at Beyporo near 
Calicut under the control of the Director oi 
Industries and Commerce, where students are 
trained in improved methods of cleaning fibre, 
of spinning of ( Oir yarn on the wheel, of produc- 
ing lopes, belts, mats, rugs, etc. 

It IS proposed to enlarge the activities of the 
School ana also to open fresli centres in suitable 
docallties on the Ka»t Coast for teaching coii 
handicraft and increasing the output of coii 
articles. 


' PATENTS, DESIGNS AND TRADE MARKS. 


‘ Patenta* ‘ Dcjtigm ’ and ‘ Trade Marks ’ 
constitute certain forms of p e i s o n a I 
rights which are colle^itlvely referred to as 
rights of ' industrial pioperty *. In British India 
the lights iu Patents and Designs are 
regulated by the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, as amended from time to time, and 
the procedure under the Act is regubited by 
the Indian Patents and Designs Buies, 1933 
and the Indian Secret Patent Kules, 1933. 
The Act and the Rules are contained in the 
Patent Oj^ce Unwlbook, which is available tiom 
the Manager ot Publication*-, Civil Idnes, Delhi, 
at a cost of Be. I jiei co}>y. The Handi>ook 
contains in addition detailed instructions foi 
those interested In I^atcnts and Dcwign-? In 
the latest edition (6th) of tlie Handbook is 
added a new chapter wherein are collected 
together some of the impoitant decisions of 
the Courts, the Central Government and the 
ContrBIer of Patents and Designs. These 
decisions aic helpful In Interpreting the provl-sions 
uf she Indian Patents and Designs Act of 1911. 
The bioad features of the I^atcnts and Designs 
Act may be <leHfrlbed as tollows : - 

PATENTS. 

A patent is a legal document which confers 
upon the patentee the exclusive privilege oi 
making, selling and using the patented inven- 


tion and of autliorising others so to do. l^atent 
granted under the Indian Patents and Design^ 
Act are operative throughout Biitlsh India 
The normal term of a patent in British India i- 
16 years. But In exceptional cases, this term 
can be extended by a maximum of ton years 
The continuance of the right conferred by a 
patent after the first foui years of its term i- 
subject to the pa j ment of an annual renewal fe<' 

What may be patented. — A patent may h' 
granted for an ' inrention,* which is defined a- 
“ any manner of new mnnufacture including ai 
Impiovcmcut or an alleged Invention.*’ Jn 
other uohD, to he palentahle an invention mus 
be a manafactare ; it must be new ; it must In 
useful and il must not be such ns may be ssiu 
to be obvious to a i)erson skilled In th^ art t j 
which the inventif»n relates and acquainted 
with the common Knowledge in that art at tie 
time bf a ppl.v ing for the patent. I’hc word ‘ manu 
facture ’ includes any process, apparatus, devh < 
marlline, article, or comimsitlon of matter. 

Illustrations of patentable Inventions are nea 
textile machines, tower plants, agrionlturn! 
implements, domestic appliances, drying and 
moistening apparatus and processes and sanitar\ 
applianocs. 
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fn the field of chemical industry new processes 
and apparatuses for manufacturinK synthetic 
products, foodstuffs, dyes, tallow substitutes, 
starchy raw materials, soda ash, caustic soda, 
bleaching powder, toilet preparations, and 
processes for the treatment of oil seeds, by- 
products and waste materials, are all patentable 
inventions. 

A plan of campaign in warfare or business, or 
tlie discovery of a hitherto unknown natural law 
IS not patentable. Similarly, a game of chance 
or skill which does not require new' means for 
playing it, 01 a method of calculation or a new 
notation for writing music, a new method of 
curing diseases, natural substances suitable for 
food, cannot be classed as * manufactures,’ and 
are therefore not patentahh. 

What are commonly called “ pa tent medi- 
cines ” are medicines prepared by secret foi- 
inulae, and are not usually covered by the grant 
of patents. Ihe proprietors of sucli medicines 
may in most cases possess trade mark rights in 
the names by which the mediidnes are known. 

Xew methods of using well-known apparatus 
may also be patented, provided the new methods 
result in unforeseen technical advantages 
New compositions of matter may also be patented 
it their properties would not be deduoible from 
known properties of their constituent substances 

In the case of chemical inventions, it should be 
noted that the article or substance which is 
produced may be old, but if the mode of pro 
<lucing it is new, the process will be patentable 

Viho may obtaio a patent and how. — Any 

person in possession of an invention may obtain 
I patent. Application for a patent should be 
Miide to the < oiitioller of Patents and Designs 
and filed at the Patent Office at 7, Hastings 
Stieet, Calcutta. The applicant himself neeil 
not be the inventor, i)iit the name of the inventoi 
lias to be disclosed. 'I’ho application has to be 
.lecompanled by a fee of Ks. 10 and by a speci- 
lleation containing a full de.scriptloa of the 
invention and its mode of ojiciation. All 
applications lor patents and the s]>e<*ifieut ions 
in respect thereof an- examined i>\ tin* Patent 
Office and after tlu*ir acciqitance .iic a<^^e^tiscd 
in the Oazette ol India Part 11. section 1, so 
as to enabh* intmrstt'd ]>artu*s to oppose the 
giant of patents. 

Other features. — In\eutois of instruineuts 
or munitions of war may as.sign tbeir inventioub 
to the Central (lo\erumeiit and obtain * secret ’ 
patents tlKTclon*. Nolcesarc paMibh in nspeit 
ol ‘ secret ’ patents, 

linproNcmcnts on an existing patent ma\ be 
])ioteHe(l h\ ‘ patents of addition.’ lor whl«*h 
no renew'al fee need be ])ald. but which w'ould 
oidiiiarilN remain in loree only so long as the 
imihi patent is in forre 

Aftei a patent is obtained, the patentee ma> 
either sell the j latent outright or may grant 
licences for its oxiiloitation. lie may woik the 
patent himself 

If, duiing the continuance of a patent, any 
person makes, sells, or uses the invention without 
obtaining a licein e irom the patentee, or eounter- 
teits It or imitates it, the jiatentee may institute j 
a suit for iufiiiigeiiient against tlie said peison 


The defendant in an infringement suit may 
counterclaim revocation of the patent. A 
patent worked wholly outside liritlsh India may 
also be revoked by' the Central (jovernmeiit. 

DESIGNS. 

For the purpose of the Indian Patents and 
Designs Act, 1911, a ‘ design ' means the features 
of shape, configuration, pattern or ornament 
applied to any article by any industrial process, 
which ill the finished article appeal to and are 
I judged solely by the eye. A model or principle 
j of construction, or anything whi(*h Is in substance 
I a mere meeh.inlcal device, or a trade mark is 
i not a design for tlie imrjiOBC of the Indian 
1 Patents ami De.sign8 Act, Jdterary or artistic 
creations such as books, pictures, and music, 
which fall under the Indian Copyright Act (Act 
JII of 1914) do not also come within the scope 
of the Indian Patents and Designs Act. 

A design fo be registrable must be new or 
onqinal and must be applicable to an article. 
The original registration remains in force for 
five 3 ’e.ars, but the period can lie extended upto 
lift mi years in all. 

During the existence of copyright in a regis- 
tered de>^ign, the unauthorised a])pliration of the 
design to the article in question for purpose of 
j sale is proliibited. The penalty for each 
I infringement is a sum not exceeding five hundred 
jtupees recoverable as a contract debt ; the 
proprietor may, in tlie alternative, elect to 
bring a suit for the recovery of damages and for 
an injunction against the repetition of tiie 
I iufiiugement, in which case the infringer is 
liable to pay such damages as may be awarded. 
By a recent amendment of section 18 of the 
Indian Sea Customs Act, the importation into 
British India of goods bearing a pirated design 
can be stopped. 


GENERAL. 

On the whole, Indian Law and practice foi the 
protection of Inventions and the registration ot 
«lesigns eloselv follow the law and practice of tho 
1 iiited Kingdoii . The existing Indian Patents 
and Designs Act extends to British India only, 
'I'lie Indian Ntaies do not come within the 
scojie ol the Indian Patents and Designs Act , 
l>nt Baroda, t'oehin, Cooch Beliar, Hyderabad 
(l)cccan). Indore (Holkar), Jodhpur, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Mysore, Uampur and Tranvancore 
liave patent laws of their ow'ii, an(i particulars 
ol tlie same may be obtained from tlie Patent 
ollicc'. ot the respective States. 

A patent granted in British India does not 
extend to the United Kingdom or to any other 
Britisli possession. But, under a reciprocal 
arrangement, an ai>plicant for a British Indian 
pat<*nt mnv, under certain conditions, claim 
a 12 months priority in Australia, Baroda, 
Uanada (e%lon, Eire, Mysore, JJew Zealand, 
Baiupur. tlie Union of South Africa, and the 
I I lilted Kingdom for the corresponding jiatents 
that may la* granted to him in tliose countries. 
Similarly an applicant for a patent in any one 
ol the said countries may claim a 12 months’ 
j priority lt>r his corres]»ondlng patent in British 
indm 
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The Indian Patents and Designs Art, Iftll, 
has been amended by the Indian Patents and 
Designs (Amendment) Act, 1945, so a^^ to confer 
on an applicant for a British Indian l*aient an 
option to flic with his application eithor a 
** Complete Spocifleation ” describing the nature 
of tlie invention and the manner of performing 
the same, or a “Provisional Speciflcatlon “ 
merely describing the nature of the invention, 
and to follow it up with a " Complete Specifica- 
tion ’’ within nine months thereafter. The niies 
for implementing the provisions of the Amend- 
ment Act 1945 liave not yet been promulgated 
With the sepaialion of Aden from India and 
its constitution into a Crown Colony on the 1st 
of April 1937, the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act so far as it was applicable to Aden was 
repealed by the Government of Aden ; but by 
an ordinance issued in that Colony, it is piovided 
that all British Indian Patents and registrred 
designs hearing dates prior to the 1st April 19.17 
and in force at that date, shall continue to be in 
iorce in Aden also so long as they rein.iin in 
force in British India. 


WAR LEGISLATION. 

liules 81 A to 84C of tlie Defence of India 
Itulcs enable the (’entral Government to grant 
licences under enrmihowned patents and designs. 
For further iiifonnalion on this subject reference 
may be made to the P.atent Office, 7, Hastintrs 
Stieet. ('ulciitta, 

Ilulc 42 of the Defence of India Buies pro- 
vides that except under the authority of the 
('ontroller, no person shall make an application 
for the grant of a patent or the registration of a 
design in any country or place not Included in 
Ills Majesty’s Dominions, and not being an 
Indian State. 

The Indian Patents A Dc-lgns (Extension of 
Time) Act, 1942 aiithorlhes tlie Controller of 
Patents A: Designs to grant extensions of time 
for* the comiiletion ot proceedings under the 
Indian Patents A Designs Act, 1911, when sueb 
proceedings could not be completed within thf 
prescribed time due to dela> (‘aimed by vini 
conditions. 


TRADE 

The Trade Marks Att. 1040 (Act V of 1940), 
was passed by the Indian J^egislature in March 
1940, to piovide lor the registration and more 
effective iirotection of trade marks in Brilish 
India. Si'ctioiis J and 85 of the Act came into 
force .‘d once, and under the lattei section, 
intending .‘ijiplicants for registration v ere cuabU'd 
to deposit theii tiade marks. About I, .58,000 
trade mark*, so deposited, which vcic 

since ekisHiiiod and indexed. 

Before the othej jirovisions of the tit ( otild 
be brought into foice the Act was aimuidcd in 
1941 (Act XV I Tot 1 04 1) to establish a scpaiat(‘ 
Trade Alarks Kcgistiy at l?oTnba> uiidci a 
Bombay Bcgistiai M’ith jurisdiction over textile 
marks only. 'Ihc Amended Art came into foicc 
on the Dt .fune 1912, but had ag.on to le* 
amended bv the 'J’rade Maiks Amemlimuit Vet. 
1943. The Trade Marks Register is kept at the 
Registry at Jlomliav under the coiitiol and 
management of tlic RegUtrai of Trade. Moks 
Mr. X. ^. >h.n<»ksha. b.a. (Oxon.), Jtai-ai-Law, 
is at piescnt the Registrar of Trade Maiks. 

A hramh of tin* Tiadc Marks Registjj is 
established at lalcutta, at which a copy of the 
Registei and tiie Rciimed IVxtilc Maiks 1 ist 
are kerit. The lirancii Registry is in cliarge 
of the Deputy Registrar who is cm (lowered 
undei section 4 (2A) of th(‘ Act to disi-haige, 
under the ^u|u riiit(>nd(-nfe and direction of the 
Registrar, anv function winch under the Act 
may be discharged by the Registrai. Any 
reference in the Act to the Registrar includi's a 
reference to the DetMity Registrar when so dis- 
cliarging any such function. Where the 
RpgRtrar directs the Deputy Registrar to deal 
with a partii ular matter, he has in disposing of 
such matter the same powers as the Regiati.ir 
At present, the Deputy Registrar of Trade 
Marks Is Dr. S. Venkate.swarnn, Ij.'T., r.L. 

The following is a summary of the iiiiiiortant 
prox’Islons of the Trade Marks Act, 1940. 

A " mark “ includes a device, brand, heading, 
label, thket, name, signature, word, letter oi 
numeral or anj < oinbination thereof ; a “ti ide 
mark” means a mark used or proposed to he 


MARKS. 

used in rel.it ion lo goods for the jiurjiose of 
indicating or so as to indicate a connection in tin* 
course of trade between the goods and some 
(leraon having tin* right to use the mark. A 
tiade maik may be reglsteri'd only in respect ot 
])artieular goods oi classes of goods. Any person 
who is desirous of registering a mark should 
apply to the Registrar in the prescribed manner. 
The application may he made either at tin 
Registry at Bombay or at the braiieli office at 
Calcutta. 

Indii sect ion 9 (1), distinetiv (‘iiess is the 
(iiiine requisite of a trade mark for registration 
A ri'glslrable trade rnatk must consist of or 
contain at least om‘ ot the following essential 
partieulais. (1 ) nami‘ of a comiiany or individual 
riquesentod in a special or jiarticular manner 
(2) signature of the apjilieant or some jiredecessoi 
ill luisiness, (3) oru' oi more inx'ented w'ords 
(4) word or words, having no direct referenei 
to the character or quality of the goods and not 
being aeeoiding to its ordinary meaning a 
geographical name or .surname or the name of a 
sect, c*aste or tribe in India and (5) any other 
distinctive mark. A mark consisting of a naiiu, 
signature, or any word otlier than such us full 
w’lthiri the aliove deseiiption is not registrabk 
exc-ejit upon evidence of di.stinetiveness. In 
determining whether a trade mark is distinetiv i 
the extent of the inherent distinctiveness of tin 
mark, a.s well as its aeipiiied distinetivene.ss b\ 
us«* or otbeiwise, w'ill be considered. Tin 
eorninonly aeci pted name of .my single ehc'mii al 
element or eln inieal eom|)ound is not logistjalih 
In respect of a eiiemiea] substanei' or iireiiaration 
Trade marks wliic h are eontiary to law’ or rnora 
lity, or disi'nlitled to (uoteetiou in a t orirt ol 
J aw' by b«‘ing likely to d(»eeive or cause confusion 
or width are likely to hurt religious snseepli 
bilitjes, are not registiulile. The Ai't contain^ 
also special jirovislons for the registration ol 
cert illeat ion trade marks, and for defeiisivt 
regist’atiou. 

When an aiqilieation for legistrutioii has been 
accepted subject to such conditions, if any, a? 
the Registrar might think fit to impose tirt 
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Koniitrar shall cause the application to be 
advertised accordingly, lender section 15 (2) 
any person may in the prescribed manner oppose 
.m application so advertihcd within 4 months, 
.ind after hearing the parties, the Registrar will 
decide whether registration is to he permitted, 
'['he date of registration of an application shall 
t)c the date of filing such application in the 
Registry. 

Hje registiation of a mark will be in force for 
7 years in the first instance, after which it may 
he renev ed for a period of 15 years. In all legal 
proeei'diugs relating to a registered trade mark, 
the fact of registration shall he prima facie 
cvideiiee of validity of the registration and of 
all 8ul)s-*<juent assignments and transmissions. 
I'urther, after .sc\en years from the date of 
registiation, the \alidi1y of tlu original regis- 
tration (unnot he questioned except on grounds 
of fraud or <hM*<‘ption or unle.as tin- iimrk offends 
.igainst section K. 

The K'gistciHMl piopiictof of a tiadc mark is 
('ntitleci to an tiction for infringnuent under the 
\ct. This valuable' right is extended t<j owners 
of “* old ” marks, who had apjdied for ngi-^tra- 
lion of their trade marks within tl\e years from 
the eornmenecinent of tlu" Act and icgi-tratiois 
of which has been rrTused by the Kr'gistrai. 
The rights of action to passing olT arc* lu't 
affected by registration and are cxprea.sl> pre- 
served under the Act. Registration givc.s to the 
tc'gistcred i)Topric'tor the c'xclusive riglit to the 
use* of the tiacie inatk in relation to the* goods 
for whlcli the mark is registered VVlierc a 
mark is already n*gistered by one ]»cisou. the 
same or nearly similar mark cannot l>c rc*gi‘'tcTcd 
hy UTtother person, except in c ase of honest 
coneurrent use or of otlicr sjM'cial c-ircuinstances 
sect ioTc 10 (2). 

The proprietor of a rc*gislered liade mark has 
power to assign the mark, and may assign it 
w'hether in conneetion with the gccoclwill of the 
business or not. A rc*gistored proptic*tor may 
also assign an unregi.4ered trade mark without 
the goodwill of the business along with a regi.s- 
tered trade mark uiidcT certain cin*umstanccs. 
\ny assignment made without the goodwill of 
the business must l)c advertised as directed by 
the Registrar. 

\ person oilier than the proprietor of a mark 
may be registered as a r(‘gisterc‘d user, on 
application being made both by the proprietor 
and such person to the Kegistrai in The pres- 
f Mbc'il manner, accompanied by ]’ar(iculars 
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relating to their relationship, the control of the 
one over the other, and other facts relrvant to 
flu* “ I crinlttcd *’ use. The rc'gistcrcd ns^r 
may nndei certain circumstances (lie an action 
for iiifiitig<‘ment in his own name as if he were 
the pro|)iietor. Imt cannot as.sign or transmit 
the mark. 

Any peiMin .igi/rieved hy the* i>resf'nc*e of a 
mark 01 entry 01 , the Jb-gister m:»y apydy in the* 
pre.sciihcMi inaniuT to the Registrer or to a High 
Court lor rectification of the Ib'gi.sic r. T he 
registcic'd proprietor may apply to the Rc'gi^tiar 
for correction or cancellation of any entry in 
the Hc-ghtcr, relating to his tiadc* mark. He 
may aKo apjdy for ultc‘ration of tlic icgistcrcMl 
mark in any mannc'r not substnntialK anccling 
its identity. 

With effect from the bst January, 1946, it 
will he an olhnee to describe a trade mark as 
registered when it i.s not so regisli'ic'd. The use 
of the word ‘ Registered however, is per- 
missible if it is clearly indicated that the refe^enc»^ 
is to rc‘gistiation of the mark under the law of a 
country outride British India or if the word is 
used solely in relation to goods to be exported 
to a fop'ign country where the mark is regis- 
tered. Declaration of ownership of a trade 
mark uiidc*r the Indian Registration Act of 
1908 js not equhalent to registration under the 
Trade Marks Art, 1940, and the u«p of the word 
‘’regisieied ” to signify registration of declara- 
tion of ciwiiershij) would therefore be an offence 
with effect from the aforesaid date. The use of 
Royal Arms, Heraldic dcMces, and State* 
cmblc'iu'- without clue authority may be 
ic“tr.un'’cl by injunction from the Ib'gislrar 
or at the* suit of any other jx'rson who D duly 
authoii.HC*d to u.sc such Arm.s, etc., but tin* rights 
to their use accpiirecl before the coming into 
lon‘e ot the Act. arc not alfc'cted. 

All ap]K*als from tlic dc•ci'^ions of the Regi-trar 
'lie to tin* High Court. 

Th»*r(* aic also spci'ial provisions fcir ic‘gi».t ra- 
tion of tc'Xtilc trade maiks and for tin* c onst it u 
lion of an Ad\isory ('ommittec to ad\ i^e the 
Uc*gistrar with respect to usages of tin* textile 
trade* 

The criminal law relating to tlie u*gi»tration of 
tiade marks is contained in the* Mc*ii*handisc 
Marks A<*t, (IV of 1889), wdiicdi has recently 
hi*en amended. Section 3 of this Ic-t enacts 
'•c*clions 478 4S9 of i'hapier XVlll of I la* 

Indian Renal Rode. 
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Absorption of Gold. 
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Insurance in India. 

(Figures taken from the Goi eminent of India Insurance Year hook.') 


I 


'Potal Nmnber of Companies 
Total Number of Indian Companies 

(Mostly Life) 

Total Number of non-Indian Com- 
panies (^to8tly non-Llfo) . . . . j 

Averafie Value of new Life Policy , 
Issued by Indian Companies dm 
vear . . . . . . . . | 

. Average Value of new Life Policy , 
Issued by non- Indian (’ompauiesi 
di rinp vear 


294 1 

1 * 1 

314') 

1 

1 

1 Up to 1 

1 

1 pto 

198 ' 

y June 

220 1 

M>ec 31st 228 J- 


I 1942. 

1 

1943 

«4I 

1 

94 J 

1 95 I 

1 

1 

[ (Fiuures 

, 1 

1 1 

[(Fimiie^. J 

1 ,808 ; 

y for 

ilN.-i lr>H 

^ tor iK- 2,227 J- 

1 

1 

1 

' 1 
1 

1 19 42). 

, 4,781 J 

i__ 

iRs. 6,788 J 

1 IN 6.749 J 


LIFE BUSINESS. 
New Buainett. 


Cp to 
.Ultb 
Sept . 
194L 

(FiKures 

for 

194:1). 


Total Business in force. 


Number of Policies Issued 
Number of Policies with Indian 
Companies 

Number of Policies with non 
In'lian Companies 


Slims Assured (including Rever 
simiery Pomis additions) 
sums Assured with Indian Com- 
panies 

sums Assured with non-Indian 
Companies 
Premium Income . . 

Premium Income of Indian Com-| 
panics 

Premium Income of non-Indian] 
Companies 


1941 

1942 

1941 

1941 

1 942 

1943 

2 >0 000 

1 78.000 

-“.U»,000 

1 ,592,000 

1,661 000 

1,821,000 

I89,(M)0 

1 69,0(M) 

2^ ..000 

1,427,000 

1,461,000 

1,6-28,000 

1 1 ,000 

9,000 

1.1,000 

16.5.000 

l97,tK)0 

193,000 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us 

Rs. 

( rores 

Crores 

Crores 

Crori's 

Crores 

( rores 

39 51 

42-83 

72*I2i 

291 *6.5 

322 94 

168-71 

34 n 

.36-47 

1 

02*94 

237 24 

2.50-68 

294*08 

.5 37 

6 3G 

9- 18 

,54-41 

72 26 

74*6.5 

210 

1 

2 -22 

1 .1-97 

14-53 

16-06 

1 9 • 07 

1-77] 

1'91 

! .3 48 

11-27 

12-07 

14-84 

•38 

1 

.31 

• 49 

3-26 

3 99 

4*2:1 


ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Total Annuity business in Force end of yi.si 
\mount Payable by Indian (‘ompanies 
\Tiioiint Pa>al)le by non-Indian Companies 
Total New Annuity Business in year 
Share of Indian Companies 
Hbare of non- Indian Companies 


1 1940 

1 Rb. per 
> annum 

1941 

Rs. per 
annum 


17,86,000 

30,.59,(M)0 j 


6,12,000 

1 15,06,000 1 


11,74,000 

' 15,.53,(MK) 1 


2,32,000 

1 6,81 ,000 


45,000 

1,00,000 


1,87,000 

i 5. 1,000 1 


10l‘J 
Rb. per 
annum 


4.')r>,oo() 

1 

:j,47,ooo 


NON-LIFE_BUSINl^. 

* 194') I 1941 


l')4;i 
R s per 
annum 

:17J^47)()0 

18. :i:i,(K)() 

19, r)i.b(;t) 

:),r)r),()o<) 

1.05.000 

:i {»o.ooo 


191 


'Total Net Premium Income 
Total Net Premium Income of Indian 
Companies 

Total Net }*remium Income of non-Indian 
t'ompanies 

Total Fire Premium Income 
1’otal Marine Income 
Total MlscellaneouB Premium Income 


Rs. 

3-61 Crores] 


1-18 


I 


2-43 

1-45 

1-31 

-85 


Rb. I 
4*16 CroresI 


1-51 

2 ■ 65 
1-93 
1 '24 
-94 


Rs. 

7 ' 38 Crores, 


I 2-06 

I 5-32 
2-47 
I :Cv7 
1 -04 


R>. 

7 63 (‘rorcs 


89 


4 74 
•i 46 
2 80 


V ,i 'v -M 
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-VDVtRTIbtMENT. 


THE DEEPAK GENERAL 

INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

LIFE ★ HRE ACCIDENT 

H. O. 8/10, Tamarind Lane, Fort, 

BOMBAY. 

Bfu/tchi \ 

AHMED ABAD: BARODA: CALCUTTA: 

DELHI ; INDORE : LAHORE : 

Branches m other cities to be opened shortly. 
Applications from mfluential persons mvited. 

Chan man 

Seth Haridas Acharatlal, Millowner. 

I Board of Directors includes leading Millowners & Business Magnates 

CAPITAL I FIRST year’s (1944)Achievement 

I LIFE OVER Rs. 32,00,000 (Corn- 
Subscribed Rs. 14,55,000 pleted Business) 

GENERAL Rs. 3,44,000 (Premi- 
Paid-up Rs. 8,51,0001 um Income) 


THE 

DIGYIJAY INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Dhan-Nur, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road, 

Fort. BOMBAY. 

Subscribed & Paid-up Capital Rs. 3,00,000 

i Within 3 years the New Business 
I exceeds „ 55,00,000 


hoT Jurther parUculur’> apply to . 

H. N. ASHAR. 






Insurance in India, 


There wa.s conHiderable expan‘»ion of iiiBurance 
business in India (birins the deeadi} preceding 
<he War Tliis is shown by the fact that the 
total buHineea remaining in force with Indian 
life offices which, at the end of the year 1929 
was Rs. 82,00, 00, 000 had, i)V tlic end of 1938. 
grown to Rs. 219,00,00,000, or an aNerage 
inorease of Rs. 13.7 cron's yearly The War 
years saw new business written by Indian 
(’ompanies decline in 1939 to Rs 42 5 erores 
against Rs 43.3 erores in 1938. There was n 
further sharp drop in the year 1910 to Rs. 32 3 
erores. In 1941 new inisinoss showe«l an 
improvement to Rs. 34.1, in 1942 to Rs. 36.4 
erores, while in 1943 there was a very substantial 
improvement to Rs. 62.9 erores. 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES. 

The total number of insurers registered under 
the Insurance Act, 1938 (not including those 
whose eertiiicates of regifetration were cancelled) 
UT> to 30th H<‘ptember 1944, was 323 of wffiich 
228 Insurers were constituted in India, 91 
outside' India and 4 had standing contracts 
with Members of the Society of Lloyds. | 

Of the 228 Indian Insurers, 88 had their head 
offices in the Rombay Presidency, 54 in Bengal, 
36 in the Madras Ih-esidcncy, 17 in the Punjab, 
14 in I)plhi Pro\incc, 8 in the United Provinces, 

4 in Central I'rovinces, 3 in Sind, 2 in Bihar, 
and 1 each in Assam and Ajmcr-Mcrwara. 

Of the 91 non-Indian insurers, 60 were 
constituted in the United Kingdom, 21 in the 
Rrltish Dominions and (’olonics, 3 in Switzerland, 

6 in the United States of America and 1 in Java. 

Moat of the In h.m insurers carry on life 
insurance buBine.ss only. They are 155 in 
number, and, of the remaining 72 Indian 
insurers, 35 <*arry on life business along with 
other insiiiancc business and 37 cnrrv on 
insurance business other than life only. Of the 
Indian insurers, 40 are either Mutual Insurance 
(’omianies or Co-operative ijife Insurance 
Societies. 

Besides the Indian insurers, there are a few 
pcn.sion funds, mostly connected witli Govern- 
ment services, and the Postal Insurance Funds, 
wliicli are exempt from the opi'ration of tlie 
insurance .4ct 

As regards non-Indian insurers, most of them 
<arry on insurance business other than life. 
Out of the total mimiier of 91 non-Indian 
lUburers, Ttl carry on insurance business other 
than life, 4 carry on life business only, and 
11 carry on life bu.siness along with other 
insurance business Out of the last two groups 

II Insurers are lonstitutcd in the United 

Kingdom, 3 in tin* Briti'h Dominions and Colo- 
nies and 1 in Swit/eilund j 

UFE INSURANCE BUSINESS. i 

rin* total hew life insurance business cftected ' 

III India doling the >ear 1913 amounted to I 
1,90,000 policies insuring a sum of Rs 72,12 
erores and ha^^ng an annual premium of Rs 3 97 
erores. of wliich the new Inismess done by 
Indian insurers amounted to 2,83,000 policies 
insuring a sum of Ra. 02,94 erores and having I 
tt premium Income of Rs. 3.48 erores. The t 
share of the British insurers in respect of new 
sums insured was Rs. 6.29 erores, of tiic Dominion 
and Colonial insurers Rs 3.78 erores, aud of the | 
-ingle Swiss insurer Rs Oil crore 
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The average sum insured ])er poli<‘y under the 
new policies issued in India by Indian insurers 
was Rs, 2,227 and under those Issued t»y non- 
Indian insurers Rs. 6,749. 

The total life insurance business etfeeted in 
India and remaining in force at the end of 1943 
amounted to 18,21,000 policies insuring a total 
sum of Rs. 308.73 crore-. including reversionary 
bonus additions and having a premium income 
of Rs. 19.07 erores. Of this the share of Indian 
insurers Is represented liy 16,28,000 policies 
insuring a sum of Rs. 294 08 erores and having a 
premium income of Rs. 14 84 erores 

ANNUITY BUSINESS. 

The total new annuity business effected 
during the year 1943 was for the amount of 
Rs. 5,55,000 per annum of which the share of 
Indian insurers was Rs. 1.65,()(K) per annum. 
The total annuity husiie'ss romaUiing in force at 
the end of that year was for the amount of 
Rs. 37,84,000 per annum, of which the amount 
pajable by Indian insurers was Rs. 18,33,000 
per annum 

Some Indian Life Offices have been operating 
outside India also. Xlie total new sums insured 
by these Offices outside India in 1943 amounted 
to Ha. 2.30 erores having an annual premium 
of Rs 0.14 crore, and the total sums insured 
inchidiug reversionarv bonus additions ri'maining 
in force at the end of 1943 amounted to Rs. 16.87 
erores having a i)re]nium income of Rs. 0 64 
crore. 

Tile total new bums insured by Indian Lift- 
Offices in 19-13 amounted to Ra 65,24 erores. 
the total sums insured In force at the end of 
the year to Rs. 310.95 erores and the total 
premium income to Rs. 16.91 erores. The 
average sum insured per policy and the average 
premium per Ra. 1,000 sum insured In respect 
of* the new business for the year 1943 were 
Rs 2,2.58 and Rs. ,“>5 4 respectively, and the 
corresponding tlguies for the total business in 
force at the end of the vear were Rs 1,836 
and Rs. 49.8. 

LIFE FUNDS OF INDIAN COMPANIES 

The following table shows the Total Life 
\ssura»<*e Funds of Indian Companies, since 
1 926 


Year. 

Life Assurance 
Funds of Indian 

1920 

Companies. 

Ra 

13 75 croreb 

1927 

15-71 

1928 

17-16 ,, 

1929 

18-73 

1930 

20-52 ,, 

1931 

22-44 

1932 

25 07 

1033 

28 71 

1934 

31-87 ,, 

1935 

35-19 , 

1936 

40 24 

1937 

45-09 

19S8 

:>0 56 ,, 

1939 

.'»6 31 

1940 

62-41 

1941 

o8'79 

1942 

75 94 

1943 

81 23 
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Jlie followiiijk, tillf vIjows >(C\ Slims b^ Indiin I jt< Oflius fhi Totil 

Sums lusujul in 1 Old it tiu cud ot the \c ii the Sum Insured Pu I oIrj »iu 1 the 

A\eraj,e riemium pti Rs 1000 sum insuitd in ris|ctt of c ich ot them 



1 

New Sums Insured 


1 Total Sums Insured 

in Force. 





V\(raj,e 

Sum 


Aierage 




AxcrnKc 

liemium 

' insure d 

iieri^t 

premium 

Year 

Sum ' 

sum 

pe r 


ineluding 

[ sum 

per 

insuri i 1 

i insured 

Rs 1 000 

bonus 

msuK d 

polity of 


(in roi(^) 

]>ei 

sum 


additions 

per 

Rs 1 000 



! 

polu \ 

insure d ' 

1 (m I leiies) 

poll( 5 

sum 








insured 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


Rs 

Rs 

Jls 

1920 

16 

)0 

1 518 

54 

() 

88 06 

1 678 

48 0 

1931 

17 

7( 

1 78( 

52 

3 

98 02 1 

1 1 894 

46 (> 

1922 

19 

60 

1 697 

51 

<) 

106 02 1 

1 ] 841 , 

1 47 1 

193 

24 

83 

1 57 3 

52 

0 

118 77 

1 818 

1 40 5 

1924 

_8 

92 

1 547 

53 

3 j 

i 130 6> 

1 79 , 

46 2 

192j 

32 

81 

1 

51 

8 

151 62 

1 7(9 

46 9 

19 3(> 

7 

80 

1 >32 

51 

(> 

‘ 174 67 

1 720 

48 8 

1937 

41 

74 

1 »20 

>2 

1 

190 74 

1 71 > 

51 - 

19 38 

16 

t)8 

1 498 

>3 

0 

218 86 

1 08- 

51 5 

19 39 

4 

9( 

1 >11 

>0 


2 32 42 

1 65" 

51 9 

1940 

3> 

23 

1 (>8 > 

52 

0 

24 3 91 

1 68(i 

j 47 8 

1941 

3() 

(>8 

, I 841 

52 

3 

1 25(. 43 

1 704 

' 47 7 

1942 

37 

8) 

' ^ 193 

5- 

e 

I -66 ( 0 

1 745 

47 5 

194 3 

( > 

4 

2 >s 

> > 

4 

310 )> 

I 8 h 

49 8 


LIFE FUNDS AND EXPENSE RATIO 

Ihi lift insiinnti I nnds im n tst d 1 \ Hs 8-> 
trores {Rs 7 K) tioit in 1142) in I iinonnttd 
to Rs H4 - 1 troKs it th( 11(1 of tli \ u 

Hs 7 1 04 <ion s in 1 Mi 

Du lift of lit K t iin d (I till Ilf fun I 
hiiiiv fhi \o\i ifi 1 1 (In liu cf 1 nil 1 \ 
it SOUK I MIS S8 \ 1 Kill n 04 |ir ( put in 
104i) 

Jh( net rat(s of iiit itst n ili/ 1 I \ tin liidiai 

life Office^ in t i< h ot tlu Int m ii 1)1 > to 

194 ire IS f 11 IMS 

Year 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Rate of 

Interest per 

4 < H 4 1'" 4 1 lit 1 sh 

fhe total expenses of niaiiiMmtnt expressed 
as a pt re entire of the Preminin income during 
eatli et the fiM \phis inSi to 194 me is 

tOllOMS 

Year 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Eiqiense Ratio > i -8 ) - 4 i(> 7 _“■ ) 

If till hg,iii(s Of ii iJf i dozen insuieis having, 
the largest premium iiiiome iie excluded tlic 
expeuse ratio in the e ise of le maimnt msiiieis is 
loiind to be as under 

Year 1939 1940 1941 1942 19 f3 

Expense Ratio 41 b P) 0 14 I 3) t {14 

HEAVY EARLY LAPSES 

t)n I eson fji hiUi i ni u U t vp i letus 
of iiun> insure IS is the \tn hea\> lapses 
partienlaily duiinjf the eirlv Mars of i poliev'- 
exist! II I riu folloMinjs table <omparet> th 
lap«e txptiieiii i f Hm old istallinheel imniieis 
with that of five iKentl> iHtallihei 
iusurerb 

Nit) Ipse s 111 < ae h of the m iik 19^8 39 end 40 

of th ru M lusiuess lone in the j«aj 1 1 38 


\| I ss 

1 IS 1 ♦!( 1 nt I- 

< 1 1 h 1 iisini 

ss done 11 

tint \ 

II (1)8) 

Net Lapse 

per cent 


Year 

Old 

Young 



1 insurers 

insurers 

19 38 


2 05 

10"49 

1939 


18 32 

33 61 

1910 


8 79 

9 83 


iO It I W 93 

111 t iMi ill MS tint ibout ^ ) I ( 1 C( nt ot the 
liisiiess tiinsiefid be old estilhshed insureis 
IiIskI 111 h^htlv li ss thin \ srs end in th» 
isi ef\ )im„ insin is the ] i entire is as hipli 
IS I ill! Inlk ofth laisesin the \iar 19 39 
must it 1 ite to I oil! K s uiidi i m hi h not e m ii oui 
full M 11 s pen nuns In I I n | 1 1 It is well 
knoMii tint th xpensis of nnn^ insuieis 
es edtl ttist N ir s piennuius lenieed and the 
iin| oil lilt fiet tlierefoie mulcts that ut irh 
-0 ]ii eiiit of till business It in by old esta 
llished insuieis end shplith moii thin double 
this jerienti^^e ol tlu I usini ss done b\ ^o^n^ 
insiii is^enerdly le suit in i loss to the lusun is 
NON-UFE BUSINESS. 

The n liidnn iireinnim income of ill insun r 
unde r insiir iiu e busine ss othe r than life itihurane e 
duiiiiK 194 3 WIS Rs 7(3 lilhs(Rs 7 38 Hkhs 
in 194^) of Mhieh the Jndiin insure is shire 
M la Rs 2 89 likhs (Rs 2 ()(> likhs in 1942) 
and tint ot the non Indiin iiisuiers Rs 4 74 
lakhrt (Rs 5 32 lakhs m 1942) lh»‘ total 
amount mus eomiosed ot Rs 3 4({ lakhs liom 
J IIP Rs 2 80 likhs from Moiiiu uid Jls 1 3” 
1 ikhs fiom MiS( e llaneous Jnsui iiu ( business 
Ihe liidiui insurers letiived Rs 100 likli" 
fioni i ire Rs 7 3 lakhs from M iiiiu and Rs 5U 
likhs fioin Mise tlluneous Iimuiiiut business 
ihe non [mil ill msuiers leieived Rh 181 
likhs from Tire Rs 2 07 lakhs from Marine 
and Rs 80 lakhs from Misci 11 iru ous Insurance 
bus me ss 
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Tho distribution of this Income amongst iiisurers constituted in different countries is shown 
in the following table : — 


Insnrart constituted in 

Firs. 

Marins. 

MisesUa- 

naous. 

Total. 

t olted Kingdom 

1 ><>itiinion8 and Colonies 

t nited States ol America . . 

, 1.1 va 

21-7 

19 -.5 
0*7 

(In 
90- <) 
87*3 

‘'2* 2 

lakhs ofrupi 
79*6 1 

6*8 

©es) 

;9»9*<» 

iir)*8 

46*7 

2*9 

Total .. 

180*7 

207 • 3 

86*4 

474*4 


From the net figures given above it is not 
possible to form a correct estimate of the total 
business effected in India as a considerable 
portion of Indian business of both Indian and 
non-Indian insurers is said to i»c rc-insnred 
( utsidr India. 

The Indian insurers who transact a substantial 
amount of fii e, marine or n)isccllain*ou8 insurance 
iiusiness also operate outside India. These 
insurers had a not premium income of Ks. 1,10 
lakhs ill 104:$ from business outside India. 

ASSETS OF INDIAN INSURERS. 

The following is a summary of the assets of 
Indian Insurers — 

Ks 

(In erores). 


Mortgages on property , 1 r)(> 

Loans on policies within then 
surrender values 7.90 

Loans on stocks and shares, etc. . . 0 15 

Other loans . ,0.44 

Indian Govcrumciit Securities .. 62.81 

Securities of Indian States , 0 62 

British, Colonial and Foreign Govern- 
ment Socuritieh . . . . . 0 99 

Municipal, Tort and Improvement Trust 
Securities, etc .. .. . . 6 82 

Shares in Indian t ora panics .. 8.67 

Land and house property . . 5.80 

Agents’ balances outstanding premiums, 
outstanding and accrued interest, 
etc. . . . . . 4.60 

Deposit, cash and stamps 5.42 

Miscellaneous .. 1.02 


Total .. 106.80 


It will i)e seen that the bulk of the investments 
are in stock exchange securities which amount 
to Bs. 78.43 erores after allowing for an invest- 
ment fluctuation of Rs. 1.4 erores provided 
for in the balance-sheets, and constitute 
about 74 per cent of the total assets after 
deduction of the Investment fluctuation fund. 

INDIAN ASSETS OR NON-INDIAN 
INSURERS. 

The total assets in India of non-Indian 
insurers amount to Rs. 34.70 erores, of which 
Rb, 17.77 erores represents the assets of insurers 
constituted in the United Kingdom, Rs. 16.24 
erores of those of insurers constituted In the 
Dominions and Colonies, Rs. 0.49 crore of the 
American insurers, Rs. 0.14 crore of the Con- 
tinental insurers and Rs. 0.06 crore of the on© 
Javanese insurer. Out of this total amount 
of Rs. 34.70 erores, Es. 80.43 erores represents 


assets in India of insurer.^ who carry on life 
business in India tdther solely or along with 
other insurance business. 

PROVIDENT INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 

When the Insurance Act, 1938 came into force 
there were 505 Provident Insurance Societies. 
(Provident Insurance Societies issue policies 
of small values, the maximum being a Sum 
Assured of Rs. 500 or an Annuity of Rs. 50 
exclusive of any Profit or Bonus). 

A large number of societies which existed at 
the commencement of the Act were either 
unable to make the initial deposit of Bs. 6,000 
or did not chooM to continue their business. 

Between 1st January, 1944 and 30th Septem- 
ber, 1944, only one society was newly registered 
under the Insuraucc Act, On 30t-h September 
1944 there weie in existence 141 provident 
societies which had made at least the initial 
deposit under the Act while the number among 
them whose registration was renewed as on Ist 
July, 1944, for one year from that date was 136. 

Tho total new buslncsa effected by the societies 
during the year 1943 amounted to 14,100 policies 
(11,600 i>olicie8 in 1942) insuring a sum of 
Rs. 57,29,000 (Rs. 37.34,000 in 1942) and 
annuities for Rs. 2,100 per annum (Bs, 1,800 
in 1942), The premium income received during 
the year on these policies amounted to 
Ks. 2,85,0(X) (Ks. 1 ,62,0(K)). The business in force 
at the end of the year amounted to 63,6(K) 
policies (58,700), insuring a total sum of 
Rs. 1.78,03,000 (Rs. 1,59,75,000) including 
reversionary bonus additions and annuities for 
Es. 20,300 per annum (Rs. 17,500). 

The total provident insurance funds at the 
cud of 1943 amounted to Rs. 55,47,000 as 
compared with Rs. 53,24,000 at the beginning 
of the year, showing a net increase of Es. 2,23,0(X). 

The not rate of interest realized by the societies 
in tile year was 3.4 per cent, and the total 
expenses of management expressed as a per- 
centage of the premium income was 47. 

Out of 131 societies, which had submitted 
their returns for the year ending ,3 Ist December, 
1943. 18 had renewal expenses ratios, calculated 
in the prescribed way, in excess of 100 per cent 
and 27 between 50 per cent and 100 per cent. 
This was an improvement over the figures 
given m 1942 and 1941, but still compared 
unfavourably with the average provision for 
renewal expenses maile in the premiums, in the 
rules or in the valuations, which is rarely al»ove 
25 per cent. Further, the life funds of 19 
societies were negative. 

INSURANCE AGENTS. 

The numlier of licences to act as Insurance 
Agents issued during the year 1943 was 65,921 
(62,966 in 1942). 
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Finance 


The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
renection of her constitutional development. In 
the earliest days of IJritish rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and lesponsible only to the 
authority sitting in I^ondon. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the (.Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure. This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Ourzon.who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct wltli the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
was found top-heavy in tlie day** of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “ contracts ** with 
the Provincial Governments, and later In the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress. A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passecl. Here, for all practical reasons, Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixed In the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed Inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget In 1928-29. 

But this did not end the discussion; indeed 
it was only the first phase. The Government 
of India had taken the growing heads of 
revenue — those which issue from taxes on in- 
cofee and customs. The Provinces were left with 
resources either almost static, like land 
revenue, or actually declining, as with excise 
where steps are being taken to reduce the 
consumption of alcoholic liquor In response to 
the strong Indian sentiment towards prohibition. 
At the same time the Provinces were con- 


fronted with the great giowing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely In Provincial budgets. 

Federal Finance Committee. 

The financial organisation was, of course, 
reviewed as part of the work of the Round 
Table Conference. A sub-committee of the 
Federal Strueture Committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in the sub-committee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis. A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy Chairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
the suggested classlflcatiou of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal an(l of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scheme. In the course of their report thf 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
defensible in principle would leave the Centre 
in deficit. Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income-tax 
estimated to be attributable to it. But In 
view of the incomplete data on which the 
estimates were made a special review was held 
to be necessary at the time federation is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in income-tax than 
they were entitled to. 

Regarding possible new sources of revenue, 
Federal or Provlncul, the Federal Finance Com- 
mittee reported as follows — 

Federal. 

Excise on Tobacco. — The present position 
111 regard to this tax appears to be that a sub- 
stantial revenue may be expected from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed In the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
There Is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and it 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture 
continues to be so largely cairied on In small 
establishments and even as a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and foes can obviously be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India 

Excise on Matches — The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is already under active 
consideration, and we feel justified in contemplat- 
ing the existence of such a duty from the outset 
of federation. We are advised that the probable 
net yield of the tax for all-India at a reasonable 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would be about 3 crores, of which at least 
2 60 crores would be raised in British India. 
(Here It may be noted that an excise duty on 
matches made in British India was first imposed 
in the 1934-36 Budget and has continned smoe^ 
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Other Excises. — It is possible that other 
excise duties may occupy an important place 
in the fiscal policy of India in the future, but 
we do not feel warranted in relying upon the 
Introduction of such measures in the early 
years of feder;.tion. (Here It tiuiy bo noted that 
an excise duty on sugar made In India was first 
Imposed in the 1934-35 Budget and i.as continued 
at varying rates since then.) 

Monopolies. — We have examined the 
suggestion, made at the Round Table Conference, 
that federal revenues should be augmented 
by a few selected monopolies. From the fiscal 
point of view it is only in very special 
circumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production, manufacture or sale, is to be preferred 
10 an excise duty as a means of raising revenue. 
Except in so far as the proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monopoly method could be applied 
with advantage. The rnanufaeture of arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
a possible monopoly, is already subject to 
llcenee. J’ublic utility moiJO]>olies stand on 
lather a different footing; but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has been 
suggested to 118 is broadcasting, the reYenu< 
flora which must be entirely problematical. 

Commercial Stamps. — In the Feel Report it 
was observed that “There is much to be 
said for federallsing Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various propo.sals made in the past,” 
but no definite rccommeudation was made. 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole wc cannot recommend it, gt least as an 
immediate measure. 

In proposing that the proceeds of commercial 
stamps should be assigned to the Units, we 
have to some e.xtent been influenced by a 
doubt whether the problems arising from the 
imposition of federal stamp <lutios in the States 
might not be disproportionate to the revenue 
Involved. We do not, however, wdsh to 
prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States, 
If might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue. 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have* led us to recommend that 
commercial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue. 

Corporation Tax.— From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
the States on the same basis as the present 
super-tax on companies in British Indi.a, the 
yield at present would be negligible. 

Provincial. 

Taxation of Tobacco. — Wc have already 
dealt briefly with this que.stion and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise. This distinction is, 
we think, justified by the fact that ex hypothesi 
the Introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will bo difficult, if not Impossible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more highly industrialised ; and i 


as that development takes place an excise 
levied at the factory by one Unit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units. 
It will be seen from our later proposals In 
regard to powers of taxation that the federalisa- 
tlon of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired. (Here it may be 
noted tliat a sales tnx oii Tobacco lias since been 
imposed by the prov iiices of Boinliay and Madras, 
in their 1939-40 liudget). 

There is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation. The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue. 

Succession Duties. — Bombay Is, we believe, 
the only Provincial (iovernment which has 
attempted legislation for the Imposition of 
succession duties, and the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla- 
tion should liave been undertaken by the 
(iovernment of India. We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source 
of revenue in the near future. (Here it may be 
noted tliat in 1938 tlie Government of India 
deputed a special officer, .bir Alan Lloyd, of the 
Central Board of Revenue, to conduct an investi- 
gation into the possibilities of instituting a 
system of death duties in India. Tlie upshot of 
the investigation was that the Government of 
India decided not to proceed with the proposal 
to impose death duties, as mo^-t provincial 
Governments were opjioscd to it.) 

Teitninal Taxes. — W’e have been asked to 
weigh Ihe issues which arise from the proposal 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces. 
Wearemd prepaied to legard terminal taxes 
as a normal bource of revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes.- 'We 
have not considered the broad issues of policy 
involved iii the taxation of agricultural Incomes, 
but we have considered, as wo were commissioned 
to do, the more limited question of “ tlie 
possibility of empowering individual Provinces 
If they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds ot a tax on agricultural Incomes,” 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, w’e agree that the 
right to Impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces. For the same reason, we think 
that this riglit should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned. There will presumably be no diffl- 
culty in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
so long been reoogni’sed in Indian income-tax 
law and practice. 

We arc not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agrlcultural 
income should be aggregated for the puri) 08 e of 
determining the right of the assessce to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is liable ou 
either section of his income ; and we doubt 
whether any provision need be inserted In the 
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constitution on this point since wo are advised 
that, in practice, it would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal ora Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
co-operation of the other Government. We are 
aware of no reliable data for estimating the yield 
of such taxation. 

Niemayer Report. 

A necessary prelude to the introduction of 
the Constitutional Reforms was an mvchtij^at ion 
of their safety in the liftht of th(‘ financial situa- 
tion and prospects of India. The investmation 
was carried out by Sir Otto JSiomcyei wh(»sc 
report was published in April 1936. The 
Report proposed immediate financial assistance 
from the beginning of pro's incial autonomy to 
certain provinces partly in the form of cash 
subventions, partly in the f<»rm of cancella- 
tion of the net debt incurred pre\ious to April 
1, 1936, and partly in the form of distribution 
to the jute growing provinces of a furthei 
12J per cent, of the jute tax. 

Annual cash subventions are as follows • 
To the (J. P. Rs. 25 lakhs for 5 years only, 
to Assam Rs. 30 lakhs, to Orissa Rs. 40 lakhs, 
to the N.-W. P. Province Rs. 1,00 lakhs (sub- 
ject to reconsideration after 5 years), and 
to Sind Rs. 1,05 lakhs to be reduced by stages 
after 10 years. 

The total approxiaute annual relief in lakhs 
aimed at by Sir Otto JJieraeyer is as follows : — 
Bengal Rs. 75, Bihar Its. 25, C. P. Rs. 15, Assam 
Rs. 45, N.-W. f. Province Rs. 110, Orissa 
Rs. 50, Sind Rs, 105, and U. P. Rs. 25, extra 
recutreut cost to the centre Rs. 1 92 lakhs. 

Orissa is to get a further non-recurrenl grant 
of Rs. 19 lakhs and Sind of Rs, 6 lakhs by six 
equal steps beginning from the sixth year from 
the introduction of provincial autonomy, but 


subject to the proviso to section 138 (2) of the 
Act. The Centre Is to distribute t he income-tax 
to the provinces so that finally 50 per cent, 
of the *li>tributal>l(' total has been relinquished 
111 the Intel mediate five vears, '*0 long a'* tin 
portion of the distributable sum lemainiug with 
the Centre, together with any contribution 
fiom the R.iihvav«, aggregates I > «‘iores 

As legards the pi ovincial slmre ol the proceeds 
irom income-tax, Sir Otto Memeyci leconi- 
mended that hall of the proceeds should remain 
with the Centre, while the other half should be 
distiihiited among the provinces on the following 
percentage division; — Madras 15, Born ha v 20, 
Bengal 20, U. i\ 15, Punjab 8, Bihar 10, C. P 
5, Assam 2, N.-\^ . b. Province 1, Oil^sa 2 
and Sind 2. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer suggested that the Centre 
w’ould not be in a position to distribute any 
part of income-tax proceeds for the first five 
years from the beginning ol provincial autonomy 
but that it might be in a position to distribute 
some of the proceeds, \ hough not necessarily 
the i>ercentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincial autonomy. But this, lu 
said, largely depended on the financial condition 
of the railways and their ability once again to 
contribute to genera] revenues. His remarks 
on this point were : — 

“ The position of the railways is frankly 
disquieting. It is not enough to contemplate 
that In five years’ time the railw'ays may merely’ 
cease to be in deficit. Such a result would also 
tend to prejinliee or delay the redef which the 
provinces are entitled to expect. 

“ I believe tint both the earlv establishment 
of effectiv’^e co-ordination betwci n the various 
modes of transpoit and the thorough -going 
overhaul of railway expenditure in Itsell are 
vital elements in the whole piovimi il luoblem *’ 
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India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
which began lU 1930 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year. The net result from 
the Government of India’s point of view 
was the inti eduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September. 

The 1932-33 Budget. — Presenting the 1932-33 
budget on March 7, 1932, the Finance Member 
explained that the circumstances were somewhat 
unusual. The supplementary budget had been 
introduced only six months carlu r. He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1931. 1 

The 1933-34 Budget. — In introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the| 
results for the two previous years. He 
estimated the general position for 1933-84 to 
be the same as for the current year, nelthei 
better nor worse, and in particular that 
India would be able to maintain the same 
purchasing power for commodities imported 
from abroad. 


The 1934-35 Budget. — In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-85 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rs. 1,53 lakhs. The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise dutv on 
sugar, a reduction in the silver import dut \ by 21 
aimas to 5 annas per ounce and the abolition oi 
the export duty on raw hides. Announcing that 
the Government intended to hand over half the 
jute export duty to the jute producing Provin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
imposing an excise duty on matches 

The 1935-36 Budget. — This Budget was 
expected to show a surplus of Rs. 1 ,50 lakhs 
available for tax reduction. The Silv ei duty was 
reduced to 2 aimas an ounce. The export duty 
on raw skins was abolished. The reint^nitig 
surplus of Rs. 1,42 lakhs was disposed of, first, 
in restoring the emergency cuts in pay, and 
second, in taking off some of the surcharge on 
income-tax. This surcharge was reduced by 
one-third ; the cost was Rs. 1,36 lakhs, leaving a 
nominal surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. 

The 1936-37 Budget. — The surplus for 1936-37 
was estimated at Rs, 2,05 lakhs, and this was 
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(liBposed of in two ways. First, the remaining 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax was cut 
by a half, leaving it at one-twelfth of the original 
figure ; further, income-tax on incomes between 
Hs. 1,000 and Es. 2,000 a year was abolished. 
Second, a postal concession was made by increas- 
ing the weight of the one-anna letter from half 
to one tola, and adopting a scale of an additional 
lialf-anna for every additional tola. The 
effect of these changes was to reduce the surplus 
to Es. 7 lakhs. 

The 1937^8 Budget , — The prospective deficit 
n>r 1937-38 (due to trade depression and conse- 
(|uent smaller receipts from customs and income- 
tax) wasRs. 1,58 lakhs, which would have been 
Rs. 3,42 lakhs but for an amount available in the 
Revenue Reserve Fund. The deficit was met by 
a series of imposts : import and excise duties on 
silver u'ere raised from two annas to three annas 
an ounce, while the sugar duties were raised on a 
graduated scale. Changes were made in the 
posthl rates for parcels, book-patterns and sam- 
ples, and the existing rates of salt duty, income- 
iax and super-tax were continued. 

The 1938-39 Budget . — This Budget was gen- 
erally regarded as preserving the status quo^ 
since no changes in the taxation system were 
introduced and a surplus of Es. 9 lakhs was anti- 
cipated. But there were special features in 
regard to Defence, for wliich an extra Rs. 80 
lakhs was to be expended. A further feature of 
the 1938-39 Budget was the financing of Provin- 
cial Autonomy in its inaugural stages. While 
the separation of Burma caused a loss of Rs.2,50 
lakhs, payments to the Provinces under the 
NMemeyer Award amounted to R8.1,98 lakhs. To 
start the Provinces in a sound state the following 
steps were taken : their existing debts to the 
Centre were partly cancelled and partly consoli- 
dated at a lower rate of interest ; additional 
grants-in-ald were made to deficit provinces ; a 
laiger share of the jute excise duty praa disbursed 
and with the Improvement in railway revenues, a 
start was made on the distribution of income-tax 
receipts to the provinces. 

The 193M0 Budget. — On tiic basis of the 
maintenance of existing taxation and the adop- 
tion of the new system of income-tax embodied 
in the Income-Tax (Amendment) Act of 1939 
anti the “ slab system " of assessment (for details 
of whici) see under “ Income-Tax *'), tlie position 
was as follows; Estimated Revenue, Rs. 82,15 
lakhs ; Estimated Expenditure, Rs. 82,65 lakhs ; 
Estimated Deficit, Rs. 60 lakhs. Both revenue 
and expenditure were down on the previous year, 
tie- former because of trade recession which 
would result in lower receipts from customs, and 
the latter because of economies under interest 
< barges and Defence. 

To meet the prospective deficit the Finance 
Member proposed an increase of 100 per cent. In 
the tariff duty on Imported raw cotton, from six 
pies per lb. to one anna per lb. This was esti- 
mated to yield Rs. 65 lakhs, thus converting the 
deficit into a small estimated surplus of Rs. 6 
lakhs. Other chat^^es embodied in the Budget 
were the new rates of incomchtax and super-tax 
drawn up on the “slab system’^ and modifications 
in the excise duty on sugar, estimated to yield an 
extra Es.Ol lakhs. 


The 1940*41 Budget.— A fortunate surplus for 
the previous financial year (1939-40) of Rs. 91 
lakhs, but the necessity of finding new revenue to 
meet a prospective deficit of lU. 7,16 lakhs in 
1940-41 wore the basic features of India’s first 
War Budget presented by the Finance Member 
Sir Jeremy Raisman. By applying the surplus 
of Rs. 91 lakhs towards the coming year, the 
prospective deficit was reduced to Rs. 6,25 lakhs. 

This short fall Sir Jeremy Raisman proposed 
to meet in three ways. The first was an Excess 
Profits Tax, to provide for an impost of 60 per- 
cent. on all abnormal war profits, above a 
taxable minimum of Rs. 30,000, earned since 
September 1, 19? 9, these excess profits to 
be calculated on the basis of a standard year 
which might be, at the assessee’s option, any 
financial year between 1 935-36 and 1939-40. This 
was estimated to produce a net accession to reve- 
nue of Rs. 3,00 lakhs. The second means was a 
further increase of two annas per gallon in the 
duty on motor spirit (petrol), estimated to yield 
Rs. 1,40 lakhs, while the third Impost was an 
increase from two rupees to three rupees in the 
excise duty on refined sugar with corresponding 
increase In the import duty, calculated to yield 
Rs. 1,90 lakhs. The three (hanges together 
were expected to produce Rs. 6,30 lakhs and to 
convert the prospective deficit of Rs. 6,25 lakhs 
in to a small suii)lus of Rs. 5 lakhs. 

On the expenditure side, the* main feature 
was naturally the Defence Budget, which 
provided for an increase of Rs. 5,11 lakhs on the 
previous year’s estimate and stood at the sum of 
Rs. 49,29, lakhs. Under the settlement reached 
with His Majesty’s Government on the division 
of defence obligations, India was to be liable 
only for the normal peace tlnx* cost of the 
Army in India, adjusted in relation to the rise 
in prices, plus the cost of India’s own immediate 
war measures, plus a lump sum of Ils.1,00 
lakhs towards the maintenance of external 
defence troops overseas. In terms of figures 
it worked out as follows; (1) Normal peace 
Defence Budget, Rs. 36,77 lakhs; (2) effect of 
rise of prices on (1). Rs. 25 lakhs ; (3) Indian war 
measures. Rs. 3,86 lakhs; (4) Non-effective 
charges, Rs. 8,41 lakhs; Total Ba. 49,29 lakhs. 

The 1940*41 Supplementary Budget. — The 

rapidly mounting expendituie on defence 
coupled with the dislocation of trade caused 
by the war and consequent loss of Customs 
revenue, led to a deterioration iu India’s 
financial position which impelled the Finance 
Member to introduce a Supplementary Budget 
in November 1940. He had to meet an in- 
crease of at least Rs.l4]^ ororcs in defence and 
nearly Rs.? crores In Civil expenditure, coupled 
with a drop of Rs.S crores in revenue. He there- 
fore supplemented the Finance Act, 1940, by two 
measures of fresh taxation design^ to hi mg in 
118.6 crores in a full year, leaving the position to 
be fully surveyed in the following February. The 
first measure was a 25 per cent, suroharge on all 
taxes on income including Super-tax and Corpo- 
ration Tax. The second measure was an increase 
in postal rates, telegram and telephone charges, 
designed to bring in Rs.l crore In a full year. 

The 1941*42 Budget.— Presenting the Budget 
for 1941-42, the Finance Member said that while 
Government’s expenditure was expected to rise 
by R3,15 crores to a total of Rs 1,26 crores, Its 
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revenue was expected to rise by Rs.8 crores to a 
total of Rs.1,06 crores, leavinij; a prospective 
deficit of Rs.20 crores. One-third of this was 
proposed to be met by fresh taxation and the 
remainder from Defence Loans. For the pre- 
vious year 1940-41, instead of the deficit being 
Rs.lS crores as estimated in November, the 
deficit was expected to bo no more than R8.8 
crores ; this was due to an increased contribution 
from the railways and a surplus over from the 
year before. 

The additional taxation intended to raise a 
further Rs.O.Ol lakhs in order to meet a share of 
the cost of India’s war measures took the follow- 
ing forms: The Excess Profits Tax was raised 
trom 50 per cent, to 66| per cent, to yield Rs.250 
lakhs and the Central surcharge on Income-tax 
and Super-tax from 25 per cent, to 33^ per cent, 
to produce a further Rs. 190 lakhs. Other pro- 
posaN were to double the match duty, to raise 
the import duty on artificial silk yarn and thread 
from 3 annas to 5 annas per pound, and to levy 
an excise duty on pneumatic tyres and tubes, to 
yield together Rs. 221 lakhs. 

Defence. — The main purpose of these fresh 
imposts was to strengthen all arms of India's 
Defence Services, and for this a total expenditure 
of Rs.84 crores was envisaged in 1941-42. Rs-35 
crores of this was for India's own war measures, 
while liis Majesty’s Government in liiitain were 
paying separately for all supplies and services 
rendered to them by India and were also provid- 
ing free of charge much of the equipment needed 
for the modernisation of the Army In India. The 
strength of India’s armed forces, already well 
over half a million, was to be further expanded. 
Civil expenditure had increased by Rs.2,f)l lakhs 
mainly on account of schemes connected with the 1 
war. The Supply Department’s expenditure on , 
placing orders for Indian products for allied 1 
Govern nents, the value of which had alreadv I 
exceeded Rs.ft2 crores, was exyx'cted to be Rs 58 
lakhs. 

The 1942>43 Budget.- Prc'jonting tlie Thidget 
for 1942-4J Sir Jeremy Raisman. the Kinaiue 
Member, disclosed a reveuue deficit ot Rs. 17 
crores for tlic year and a prospective deficit on 
the prevailing haslb of taxation of Rs. 47 crore." 
for the next year. The revi-cd estimate on' 
dctencp in 1941-42 was ])l.iccii at Rs. 102 ciores ; 1 
in ls#42-43 it was estimated at Rs. 133 crores. I 
The amount of expenditure on defence ser\ ices 
and su])iilies which the Gov(*rnniciit of India 
expect to recover from His Majesty’s Govornment 
under the operation of tiie financial settlement 
would exceed lls. 400 crores in 1942-43. 

Sir JiMemy Raismaii proposed to ine<*t the 
deficit by raising loans to the tune of Rs. 35 
crores and leaving taxation to cover the balance 
of Tls. 12 crores. Tlic new taxation proposals 
included ; (1) the surcharge on income-tax and 
super-tax to be inereasi'd from 33 to roughly 
50% ; (2) an all-round custoras surchaige of 
20% to bo levied on existing Import tariff except 
on raw cotton, iietrol and salt: (3) petrol tax 
to be increased by 25% and post and telegraph! 
lates also to be increa.sed. The share of the 
provinces in the income-tax was placed at 
Rs 7,39 lakhs in the current year and Rs. 8.37 | 
lakhs in the following year. Sir Jeremy e.sti - 1 
mated the total additional revenue from fresh 


taxation at Rs. 12 crores, leaving a deficit of 
Rs. 35 crores to be covered by the borrowing 
programme. 

Defence. — Of the gross expenditure on 
defence likely to be brought to account in India’s 
books during 1942-43, Sir Jeremy revealed that 
nearly three-iiuarlers, totalling Rs. 400 crores, 
w’ould be met by Whitehall. In addition 
His Majesty’s Government undertook to supply 
India with large quantities of aeroplanes, 
vehicles, guns and other equipment without 
charge ; tiiese free siqiplies already made 01 
expected to he received by the end of the 
following flnajuial year total roughly an addi- 
tional Rs. (50 crores. 

The 1943-44 Budget. - P:eseuting the Budget 
for 1943-44. Sir .leremy Ralsman stated that the 
total revenue estimates tor the coming year 
amounted 1 o Rs. 199,3 crores, as compared with 
Rs. 178.711 crores in the revised estimates for the 
current year. The total expenditure was ex- 
pected to be Rs. 259.59 crores, leaving a pros- 
pective deficit of Rs. 60.29 crores. The deliii- 
eney was to be made good by Rs, 20.1 cioros of 
new taxation and the remainder totalling 
Rs. 40.19 crores by borrowing. He estimated 
that Increases in income-tax, super-tax and cor- 
poration tax would yield Rs. 7 crores ot new 
revenue. As a result of the budget proposals a 
66 per cent, income-tax surcharge would lie 
applied uniformly over all levels of Income. 

Defenca Ezpandituga. — Reviewing defence 
expenditure, Sir Jeremy Raisman pointed out 
that the revised estimates for the current yeni 
had risen trom Rs. 133 crores mentioned in tlie 
Inidget last year to Rs. 189.75 crores. For tlie 
coming year, however, this expenditure 
expected to fall to Rs. 182.81 crores. The 
decrease is due to the tact that during tlie 
coming year the land torces in India will have 
leaehed a stage whliii can be regarded ns reason- 
ably adeipiate to meet all the demands likely to 
be made upon them. 

The 1944-45 Budget, ihesenting the Budget 
,011 leluuaiy 29, 1941. the Jlon. Sir Jeieiu\ 

I UfiiMimn. Finance Mi mher, placed the total 
|ie\enue estiinato'" at Its. 284-97 crores as com- 
pared with Rs 251 50 ciorcs in the Ie^ise^l 
'estimates lor 194:! 4 1 The estimates toi 
<'\]K'ndituie amounted to IN, 303-18 eioie- 
tomyuising of Hs. 8t)*57 crores under ei\il 
estimates and Hs 276-61 crores under I)elcm*e 
'ser-vices Thus, a rcM-rme deficit ot Us. 78 2! 

' crores w-as for-osliadowed. He jiroposed to nieei 
this deft( it bj measures ol ordinary taxation and 
< ompuNory dt yxisit. 1 he most important ot the 
latter was a provision lor advance payments ot 
tax on ineoiue trom which tax was not deducted 
at souice The eoiuiuilsoty deposit of one-tltth 
ot tlie excess profits tax was increased to 19 64 ot 
the tax with the object ot immobilising the wliole 
of the excess yiroflts. He hoiied to reduce the 
prospective re\enue dofi(*it l>y Rs. 23i crores b> 
raislugthe scaleof income-tax which wasexpfjcted 
to bring in an additional revenue of Rs. 
•Toies and by getting Rs. 1 erorc from the 
increased surcharge on tobacco and spirits undei 
customs duties. Rs. 10 crores from the Increased 
excise duty on tobacco and Rs. 4 crores b> 
bringing betelnuts,' coffee and tea under the 
('entral Excise Tariff. The total effect of new 
measures of taxation and compulsory deposits 
w'ould approximate to Rs 100 crores 
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Defence Expenditure. Keviewin{{ the 
defenee expeiuiif urc, the Finance Member stated 
that the revised estimates for 1943-44 ammiiited 
to Kb. 202 64 (Tores and Ks. 88-30 eroies imdei 
the revenue and capital heads respectively as 
compaied with the budget estimates ol 
Rs. 182*81 cTores and lis. 16- 8.1 crores for the 
I (‘spcct i\ e items. Jle estimated that the deience 
expenditure for 1944-45 would amount to 
Ks.,276-61 crores and Its. 24-60 erores under 
the revenue and capital heads respectively. 

Excms Profits Tax.— The budget proposals 
lor 1944-45 took the most important step of 
immobilising as deposits the whole ol the ex<-e«a 
proflts; remaining alter the excess profits tax 
lias been paid on them and income-tax and 
super-tax lias been paid on the balance. Thi'- 
compulsorj deposit has not hitherto been 
payable in connection with piovisional K. P. T. 
,issesKment.s made iindt-r the provisions of the 
Ordinance, but now it has to be made. The 
level (}f K. P. T. lemalns unchanged at (>6f pci 
cent, and there is no change in the propoiiion 
of the tax, namely oiie-teiith, which is to be 
I c paid to the asscssec. 

The system of coinpul.sor}' deposit, wlm-b was 
raised this year from one-fifth ol the tax to 
1 9 '64 of the tax, was first presci ibed in Oidiiianee 
\o. XVI of 1943. In announcing it, tiie Fiiiaiu-e 
Member told the press confeience on May 17, 
1943 that the ussessi'e would be aide to with- 
draw the eompulhory deposit witliin 12 months 
of the termination of hostilities or two jears 
trom the payment of the deposit whiehexer is 
Jatei On that money he would get two pei 
(*ent. interest. In addition, he w-ould be 
entitled to Of per cent, which Ooveiument were 
putting into the fund for his liencfit. 

Th« 1945*46 Budget.-- In his budget speech, 
the Finance Member, 8ir Jeremy Kaisman, 
stated that the ae.tual deficit for 1948-44 turned 
out to be K.s.189.79 crores as agaiO'.t the 
revised estimate of deficit of Us. 92. 48 crores 
due to an excess of U.s,96 crores in dcfeu(;e 
expenditure. The total revenue estimates 
for 1945-46 were placed at Us.353.74 crores 
compared with Ks.356.88 crores in the re\ised 
estimates for 1944-45, the defen<-e estimates 
amounted to Us.394 23 crores and Us,] 7. 76! 
erores for the revenue and capital heads res - 1 
pcctis’el> as against Us.397.28 erores and 
R6.59.41 erores respectively in the re\ised 
estimates for 1044-45. The expenditure on 
civil estimates was estimated at Us.123.40 
erores, showing an increase of Us.8 erores 
over the revised estimates. As a result, a 
prospeeti\e revenue deficit of Us 163 89 eror(*s 
was foresliadowed. 

He hoped to get an additional lexenue of 
U8.8.60 erores by raising the tobacco duty, 
by increasing the rate for postal parcels from 
as. 6 for the first 40 tolas and as 4 for every 
40 tolas thereafter to a uniform as 6 for every 
40 tolas, by raising the surcharge on telephone 
rentals from one-third to one-half and that on 
trunk call fees from 20 to 40 per cent, and by 
increasing the surcharge on ordinary and 
express telegrams by one anna and two annas 
respectively. Thus the prospective deficit 
would be reduced to Ks.156.29 crores to be 
met by borrowing. 


Taxation Policy.* -The Finance Member 
emphasised that there was further scope for 
liiilirovemeut of revenue through greater efforts 
to combat evasion instead of additional central 
taxation. 'J’he appropriate sections in th(‘ 
Im-oine-Tax Amendment Jiill were, how'ever, 
def(*at(‘d in the legislature with the result that 
the honest taxpayer could not get the benefit 
of lellef in resjieet of liigher allowance for 
depreciation anil scientific research promised 
in the Bill wliieh was withdrawn. Later on 
an Ordinance w'as issued to give relief to the 
human machine by exemyiting oiie-tent-h of Its 
earned income sni)jeet to a maximum (in teims 
of income) of Us, 2,000 from meome-tax In 
order to compensate for tlic loss of ri'vi'uue 
on this account, tlie Finance Act had akeady 
proposed an additional surcharge of three pies 
on iiKome-tax on slal»s of income ni>ove Rs.l5,00() 
and on inepnu-s taxalile at the maximum rate, 
excluding lifi- insurance companies. 

Discussing tlie qui'stion of post-waj taxation, 
he stated that the first year or two at least 
after tlie war would inevitably be for the C'eiitre 
years of h(‘avy di'ficit on revenue ai-count 
He looked forward to a substantial distribution 
of Cimtral revenue's and to a rise in provincial 
revenues in order to enable them to carry the 
(‘onteiiiplated load of post-war planning. 

Sir Jeremy Uaisman regarded the estate.s 
duty bill and tiie rei'ciit expansion of commodity 
taxation as “the first concK'te step towards 
the building up of a planned and expanding 
financial system for the future. The second 
effective step will be the response to Govern- 
ments efforts to establish a national habit ot 
saving. 

“While it will be necessary in the post-wai 
years to impose taxation ot a magnitude 
comparable witli that existing at the present 
[time, it by no irieans follows that the existing 
I scheme of taxation should eontiime when the 
]>resent hostilities have ceased Excess Profits 
I Tax is an obvious expedient in time of wai 
to secure reversion to the State of a due pro- 
portion ot any iuerea'iOd proflts made by 
industry in tiie abnormal conditions. This 
wartime expedient should, therefore, vauislt 
with the emergency that brouglit it into being ’ ' 

Sir Jeremy thought that taxes on non- 
agriculturnl income could hardly be exi>ected 
to continue to plav the overwhelming 
part in the scheme of national finance that 
(hey did now'. The projected estate duty 011 
property, other than agricultural proiierty. 
and agrii ultural iiieome-ta.xes was, in his 
opinion, an inevitable development. As an 
instriiinent of commodity taxation, reliance 
would increasingly liave to be placed on central 
excises, w-hlle another possible major develop- 
ment in the field of iiidireet taxation lay in 
the exjiaasion of the sales or turnover tax. 

Repatriation of Sterling Debt. 

The year 1943-41 saw the final stage of the 
programme of i('])at nation ol India’s sterling 
debt, liiclnding dated and undated Govern- 
ment of India Stoiks, Railway Annuities. Rail- 
way Debeiituiea, purclia'^e ol railways and one- 
fourth of the Chatthld dt-bt, the total amount 
of our sterling obligations redeemed upto 
February 29, 1944 w'us about £350 million. 
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With the virtual ('omuletioti of the aehome 
i>f repatriatiou of sterlW liabilities of the 
(loveriiment of Iiuliu, there was liiult<‘cl seoiK* 
for the utilisation of sterling in H)44-4r> with 
the exception of £15 milliotiH for the capitali- 
sation of a portion of Imlia’a non-effective 
ehaipes and of £10 millions for aequiriiiK the 
M.iV S. M. Railway, the S. T. Railway, and 
the It. N. Railway. The outstanding sterlinR 
liabilities of Government stood on Febniary 
l.*8, 1945 at alKMit £11 millions. 

Tbe ])roe<*ss of repatriation started in 1937-38 
with the intiodiietioii of open market purehaaes 
and creation ot the rupee counterparts in India. 
Tlie first compulsory scheme was introduced 
on Kehruaiv 8. 1941 tollowinn the mowing: 
accumulation ot India’s sterrmu balances in 
England as the result of the \llied demands 
made on India tor w’ar supidies The second 
compulsory scheme w’as decided upon on 24 
December* 1941 and was tolbmed up l»y the 
redemption of 3i pei cent, sterling: sto<-k. fiindinji 
of raihvay annuities and repatriation of railw'ay 
Debenture Stock dutin;' 1942-43. Tbe total 
debt repatiiated lietween April 1. 1937 and 
iManb 31, 1943 w’as ot tbe face value ot £307 2fi 
million at a cost ot £305 29 million (Rs. 408 08 
crores) and was jiaitiallv financed by creating 
rupee count ei parts <d the value ot Hs. 234-97 
«Tores Straj parcels ot the Government ot 
India Steilint: Stock, Imtb dated and undated, 
and ot Hailw'ay Debentuies boufilit and can- 
celled durintr 1943-44 amounted to £3 millions, 
rupee finance beirm proMded b\ Go^ eminent 
from their balances As a turtbei measure of 
residual re|)at nation, arianuements were made 
durmt: the cuiient financial >eai (1944-45) tor j 
tbe ncfiuisition ot the JVladias and Southein 
Mabratta Railwa>, tbe Soutb Indian Railway 
and tbe R. .N. Railway. Those operations 
absoibed a sum ot appioximateh £10 millions. 

Problem of Transferring Sterling 
Balances. 

Sterlint? continued to accrue and £248 millionH 
were added during' the 11 inonth.s ended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1945 to the Reserve Rank’s holdings 
and the total holdings on March 31, 1945 were 
estimated by the Finance Member to be £1,030 
millions. JHe, h«ve\er, hoped that the rate 
of accrual would be slowed down in future 
both by diversion of some of tbe demands made 
on India to other sources of supply -fand by 
an increase in compensatory imports. In 
May, the retiring Finance Member was apiiointed 
officer on special duty to negotiate the question 
with Britain. 

In regard to the dollar balances, the Finance 
Member stated that in addition to current 
requirements, India had agreed to accept an 
amount of £20 millions for the calendar year 
1944 and a similar amount for 1945 in order 
to build the dollar resources. The position 
would be reviewed later on in the light of the 
relevent statistics. 

Public Debt. 

Excluding the liability for tlie Biitisb War 
Loan, which remains suspended, the total 
regular interest-liearing debt on March 31, 
1939 amounted to Ea. 1,158 crores, comprising 


Merling loan and Railway Annuities Rs. 445 
crores. Rupee loans and Tieasnry Bills Rs. 484 
crores and rnfundeil debt (i.e.. Cash Gertifleates 
8 aving'^ Rank I)ei)o.sits and Provident Funds) 
Rs. 229 crores. It is estimated that by the end 
of 1944-45 this would have risen to Rs. 1,588 
crores comprising Sterling loans and Railway 
Annuities Rs. 43 crores, Rupee loans ami 
Treasury bills Rs. 1,278 crores and Unfunded 
debt Rs. 267 crores. Tlie corresponding 
figures on March 31, 1946 are expected to be. 
Rs.l, 930 crores, Rs.39 eroros, Rs. 1,571 crores and 
Rs.320 erorcs respectively. 

The capital portion of the Railway Annuities 
DOW appears under public debt only for account- 
ing piir])osps and is offset by a corresponding 
deposit with Ris Majesty’s Government. The 
net regular debt wdll, therefore, be Rs.l, 559 
crores on March 31, 1945 and Rs.l, 904 crores 
on March 31, 1946. In addition, liow'cver, 
GoNcrnment are liable to repay the balam-es 
of Depreciation and Reserve Funds of Railways, 
Posts and Telegrajihs, etc., and certain other 
deposits wdiieh, it is expected, will have grown 
from lls.27 (Tores on March 31, 1939 to Rs.240 
crores on March 31, 1945 and to Kh. 255 crores 
on Mar(‘h 31, 1946. In other words, as 

compared with the last pre-w^ar figure of Rs.l, 185 
CKires, the total interest-bearing obligations 
will have increased by Rs.6I4 erorcs by the end 
of the current y«‘ar and by Rs .974 crores by the 
end of the next year. 

A large part of this increase is represented in 
Governments’ (‘ash balances and inNestinenls 
which are expected to amount to Rs 547 crores 
on Match 31. 1946 as compared with Rs. 3(t 
crones on Mai eh 31, 1939 The net increase of 
Rs. 457 eioips will have been utilised towaids 
meeting the revenue deficits and the capital 
e\i>eriditure. Actually the amounts required 
on these accounts total Rs, 861 crores. as it is 
expected that dining the seven years ending 
March 31, 1946, the eiimulative revenue deficits 
excluding the provision for debt redemption 
(Rs 21 crores) will have amounted to Rs. 61 1 
crores and the capital outlay to Rs. 263 crores 
The balance, ctr., Rs 407 cior(*s, will be covered 
by the net balance resulting from the other 
debt head transactions such as repayment of 
loans by provinces, issue of rupee coins to the 
Reserve Bank, small coin iirottts, war risks 
insurance funds, etc. 

By far the greater portion of this debt of 
Rs. 2,159 crores is what may be compendiously 
termed as productive. Thus, the capital 
outlay on Railw^-iys iipto tlic 31st March 1946 
accounts for no less than Ks. 797 crores. on 
Posts and Telegra])hs and other ( 'omniercial 
Departments Hs. 42 crores. Loans and Advances 
(including the debt due from Burma) Rs. 144 
crores, and cash and investments Rs. 517 
crores, making a total of Rs.l, 630 crores. This 
leaves an uncovered debt of Rs.629 crpres 
against the pre-war figure of Rs.208 crores. 
Even this may not be called wholly unproductive 
debt for the largo Defence Capital outlay of 
R8.167 iTores cannot be deemed entirely un- 
remunerat ive ; and, similarly, the large capital 
outlay on Central property tlie value of which 
is eitlier not shown at all In tlie Government 
accounts or is shown only as non-commercial 
(such as the Delhi Capital Outlay) is not without 
value. 
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Genera] Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 

1 In Lnkhs of Rupees.] 


— 

Revised Estimate**, 
1944-4.'). 

1 budget Estimates, 
1046-46. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

RlTJINrB— 



Customs 

iO.OR 

66,2.5 

Central Excise Duties 

1 .'t9,07 

48,69 

Corporation Tax 

1,06,11 

1 89,67 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax 

1 ,0.‘1,89 

1 1,00,88 

Salt 

9,30 

9,30 

Opium 

1,06 

1,27 

Interest 

1,74 

1,44 

Civil Admin 1 st 1 ation 

2,22 

2,26 

Currency and Mint 

12.5.') 

12 , 2 s 

Civil Works 

61 

66 

Receipts from Indian States . . 

63 

63 

Receipts connected with the War 

21,28 

16,42 

OUier sources of revenue 

3,67 

3,18 

i'osts and Telegraphs- Net < ontiilmtion to ircneral 
revenues 

9, .32 * 

11,8.5 

Railways Net contribution to ueneral re^enues 

32,0 ) 

32,00 

J>e(furt Share of income-tax rcNenue payable to 
provinces 

26,56 

- 23,29 

Total Revenue .. 

3,.')6.8^ 

3,62,34 

Deficit . , 

1,65,77 

1 1,55,29 

Total 

.■>,12,6.') 

5,17,63 

Expenditure— 



Direct Demands on the Revenue 

1 8, .52 67 

1 8,86 88 

Irrigation KnibaiiKmcut , etc 

n 32 

10 77 

Posts and Telegraphs ( apital outla\ charged to 
revenue 

—0 54 

1.60 

Debt Services . . 

22,60.77 

33,95.19 

Civil Administration . . 

24,69.00 

27,65.00 

Miscellaneous . . 

11,21.28 

16,20 78 

Currency and Mint 

2,20.77 

1,70 49 

Civil Works 

2,50.14 

2.46.58 

Defence Services Net 

3,97,23.01 

3,94,23.39 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjustments be- 
tween Central and Provincial Governments 

8,75 0.5 

1,73 81 

Extraordinary ra>nipnts 

34, h9 00 

30.79.00 

Total Bxpinditure Charged to Revenue . . 

0,12,64.92 

0,17,62 99 

Surplus . . 


.... 


Total 


12,64. Ul! 


5,17,62.99 
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THE LAND REVENUE. 


Ihp primiplt uuderlviiig the J^and Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme 
morial It mav be roughly formulatid thus — 
theGntrnuunt is the supteme iaiidlotd and 
theiuA niK derived from the lind h equiv iknt 
to rent On stile t theontical grounds, ex 
ceptioi) mu le taken to this statenunt of 
the case It s rves, however, as a substantially 
< orrect description of the relation between 
the (lovtrnnunt and the cultivator Jhe 
former gives protection and legal security Ihe 
liter pi>B for it aoiording to the value of his 
hoi ling ihe official term for the method 
by whi h the Land Revenue Is determined Is 

seithm nt ihere are two kinds of settle 
ments in India — Ptrmanent and Temporary 
I nd<r rne f< rmer the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity and is pavable by the 
1 indlord as distinguished from the actual eultl 
vator lh( Permanent S tiUimnt was Intro 
duced Into India hv fori Cornwallis at the 
clot of the eightttnih efiiturv It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
I venue farmers in Bengal into lindlords occii 
pymg a similar «jtatu« to that of Imdowncrs 
In Europe Ihe actual cultivator' bee line 
the tenants of tin landlords ^\hlle the latter 
bicame s lely responsible for the paymint of 
the revtnue the former lost the advantage of 
holding from tbe State Ihls system lii'- 
prevailed in Bengal eiiice 179 t and In the greater 
pirt of Oiidh since IH ) It ilso ol t mis in 
ertain districts of Madras Incidentally the 
Bengal system was the subject of an exhaustive 
eximination by a Commission under the chair 
manship of Sir Francis Floud in 10 19 40 which 
produced a radical report — a minority dissenting 
— in favour of State purchase of 1 iiid thus chal 
lenging the Bengal system of lind tenure based 
on the Permanent Settlement 

Elsewhere the system cf lempoiary Settle 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years more or less the lind in a given di^tii^t 
Is subjected to a thorough economic survey on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogri 
phic siirvev s carried out by the Survey Depart 
ment of the Gkivemment of India Each 
village area, wherever the lcmi>orarv Settle 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapprd 
property boundaries accurately delineated and 
records of rights made and preserve i inter 
the Permanent Settlement In Bengal the occu 
pant does not eniov these advantages The 
dutv of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers members of 
the Indian Civil Service spaiolly delegated 
for this work The duties of a Settlement 
Officer ire thus described in Strachev s Indta 
(revised edition, 191] I — He has to deter 
mine th( amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all exist ng rights and 
responsibilities in the land He has a staff of 
exj^rienceJ subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly rtquired sever il years of constant 
woik The establishinf nt of grlcultural de 
part ments and other reforms have however 
led to much simpliflc itioii of the settlement 
Officer b Proceedings, and to much gre iter 


rapidity in the completion of tbf Settlements 
All the work of the Settlement Officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the 
assessments proposed by him n quirp the sanction 
of the (.ovtinment before they become final 
in binding and his judirial deusions may he 
reviewed bv tbe Civil Courts It is the duty 
of the Settlement Officer to make a record 
of everv right which may form the subject of 
future dispute whether affecting the Interests 
of the State or of tbe people Tbe intention 
IS to alter nothing, but to m untain and place 
on record that which exists * 

The Two Tenures 

Under the lemporary Settlement and 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant -holdings 
and 1 indlord holdings or Ri/otwart and Zemxtf 
dan tenures Broadly speaking the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that In Ryot- 
win tracts the ryot or cultivator pays tbe 
revpDue direct In Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Rvotwarx holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly fn m Gov 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by village communities the heads of the vil- 
lige being rf sponsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area This latter 
system prevails in the North In Madras 
Bombay, Burma and Assam Byotioan tenure 
is on an individual basis, and the Goveinnlient 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant Jhe basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be, Pormerlv 
whit was believed to be a fair average sum 
wis hvMd on the anticipated yield of tbe land 
during the ensuing period of settlement Now 
the actual vicld at the time of assessment 
ilone IS considered so that the cultivator gets 
the who’e of the benefit of improvements in 
his bolding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by “unearned incre 
ment ' The Government however may at 
a new settlement re classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share In an increment 
that may have resulted from public works In 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values Bui 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess 
ment is now accepted by the Govemmtnt an 1 
provided for in definite rules 

Incidence of the Revenue 

Ihe incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure and the character and circum 
stances of the holding Under tl e Permanent 
Settlement In Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000 000 from a total rental esti 
mated at £12 000,000 Under lemiorary 
Settlements, 50 per cent of the rental In the 
case of Zemxndari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent and only rarely is the proportion of on 
halt the rental exceeded In regard to Byotwarx 
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tract)} it is impossible to givo any figine 
that would be generallv re presen tail vt of tin 
Uovenimeiit's share. But one-flfth of tiie 
gross produce is the extreme limit below 
which the incidence of th** reveniu rharge 
eartes greatly. Aboin •'Ixty years ago, the 
(lovernment of India wnre tuvitert m hii influ- 
entially signed memoiiHl to tti oncfiftl o' thr 
gross produce the iiiaximuTn (kovernment 
demand, in reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Ooveninieiit of India 
(Lord rurron being viceroy) Issued a llesolu- 
tion In d. fence of tlmr I And Revenue Policy 
In it wa'^ stated that “ under the existing 
practice the (hivernment ia already taking 
much le<*'- Hi revenue than it h now invited tc 
exact ” and the average rate is everywhen 
on the down grade." This ilesolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Piovincial Gov- 
ernments on which It was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of tlie principles controlling the Land 
Uevemie Policy of the Government of India. 
In a scries of propositions claimed to be 
established by tliis Resolution the following 
point" are noted’ — (O Tn Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the keynote of tlie 
Government's policy, and the standard of r>(' 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of defleienev than exees- : 
(J) in the -ame areas tlie State doe- nol liositali 
to interfere by legislation to protect I b«* intei- 
f*sta of the tenants against ofipre^siou nt tie 
hands of the landloras • (:t) in Ruotwort tract*- 
the policy of long-teim settlements is b“intr 
extended, a.'id tlie proceedings in connectloi 
with new settlernent'- simpliflod i»n I cheap 
enod ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a wholf 
Is neither immoderate nor burden'ioirr* ; (5 

^over-assessnieut Is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it canmt 
fairlv be regarded ii" a contributory cause ot 
famine At the same time the Governmcnl 
laid down as principles for future guidance- 
fa) large enhancements of revenue, wdien they 
occur, to l>e Imposed progressively and gra 
dually, and not per eaftum ; (b) greater elasU 
ciiy in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of tin 
people (r) a more general resort to uMliictioii 
of assessments in cases of local loratlon 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five propi si- 
t ions noted above, various Acts h.ave lu* n 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater seciiriry to the latter tn posses- 
sion of tbeir holdings. Tlie Ondb 1 ciiancN 
\ct of l8Hfi placed important cbecks on en 
Uancement of rent and eviction and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowmer to 
entail the whole or a portion of ids estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs The Puulah Land Mieoatirn Art, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curxon, em 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives siicn cor’s»derable 
or >portion of Its revenue from the laud, to 


of bis laud in payment of debt. It had 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of rnoney-lenders. A g'Kn) deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been pasted 
from rime to time In other provinces, and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal 
where the problems arising out of the Permanent 
Settlement have been examined by a Royal Com- 
mission under Sir P ranch- Floiid wliich visited 
Bengal in 1939-40, and wdiose proposals are still 
under consideration. 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Goveiniiiei't thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tmant m the interests 
of the latter, Its own attitud# ♦owards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention lias 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agri''ulturttl cia‘«ses generally of the elabo- 
rate system- of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it i«4 stated: — "The 
Survev * Do) artment lias cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay ha« been repaid over and over again. 
The exren'iioio of cultivation which have oc- 
cuired (bv allowing cultivators tv abandon 
unpr*)lltable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the iiMlixitlual; 
whereas un(i*r a Zernindart or kindred system 
the State wrouLl have gamed nothing howe\ci 
much cultivation liad extended throughout 
the whole of 30 \ cars’ least’s." On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the tpoiii 
In ’•educing settlement operations to a mini 
rnnm ot time and procedure. In tiie collec- 
tion of revenue the (iovernmerit con«lstcntl\ 
pursues a generous policy. hi limes of dis- 
tress. suspensions and remissions are freeh 
granted after proper Inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head ol 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. Tt may be tiken rongblv at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually bj Auriingzebe 
Irom a much smaller Empire 

Since the coming into operation of provincial 
autonomy in April 1937, there lias been a great 
impetus towards land revenue reform in most 
provinces, the primary object being to lietter 
the lot of the tenant bv modifying Zrnnndari 
riglits and usages, and by altering tlie 8> stem ot 
land revenue assessment. To this end . legislation 
has been introduced in practically all the auto 
iiomous provinces during the years 1937 to 1939 
and widespread changes are in process of being 
made, everywhere. 

In Ma.\ lt>40, utter nioK than a \ cai - iiupuix 
tb<' Bengal Land Ke\enue ( oniiin— ion pr(-id(d 
ovci by Sii 1‘ lanci- Floud. pulili- b(Ml a long and 
lucid rcpoit Bv the Permanent "'ettlcmcnt ui 
[1793 a -v-ti 111 ot land tiumre and l.i\anon w.i- 
laid down b^ whii’h the Bciu.mI '/cinind ir T)ay- 
1 to (fovernment .i]»,ut ot the rent he uacnes tioiu 
I the cultiwatoi. ’Fhc (.'ommi-sion de< ided that 
I the admitted delect- in the 7cinindari sv-tem 
can best he lemoviMl not b\ unending the 
I svstem but l)\ alioli-hing it .iltogetlici . li 


Interfere in the interests ot the cultivating recommended that the IVimanent settUment 


clafsses. This Act greatlv restricted the eredit i should be abli-hod and the zenumier hotrMit 


of the cultivator bv prohibiting the alienation out by (Jo^ ernment, wiio would tliC' acquire nil 
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Mie superior interests in a};tneultural land in of landholders including Inumdars, jahagirdars, 
Bengal. Ministerial changes coui>led with the hereditary district officers and kulkarnis who. 
exigencies of the war situation have delayed the while freed from the obligation to serve, retain 
implementing of these reconiinendationa which substantial jiortlon of their emoluments 
were submitted to an expert by the Bengal Oovernment’s new policy, now suspended, was 
Government. actuated by a desire to reduce the number of 

Following strong representations by Dr. B. R. village servants which it coimidore.i excessive. 
Ambedkar, the Harijun leader, the Bombay 

Government in 1941 agreed to suspend the levy The literature on the subject is uouslderable. 
of an increased jndi or payment in cash upon The following should be consulted by readers 
the inam lands of Watandar Mahars. The who require fuller Information : — * Land Reve- 
watandari ay.stem is a legacy from the Peshwas niie Policy of the Indian Government," 1901? 
who created a large class of alienated lands (Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
popularly called Inams, the holders of which Baden Powell’s ** Land Syste n of British 
were designated as iuamdars or watandars India": Sir John Strachey’s “India, itt 
These watandars did various services in return Administration aud Progress, 1911," (AlacmlJ* 
for remuneration — in land, money and kind — Ian A Co.); M. Joseph Challlev’s " Adminb* 
though tile principle of “ no service, no pay " trative Problems of British India " (Mar- 
is by no means general. As T)r. Ambedkar millan * Co., 1910), and the Annual Adnitnls- 
])ointed out in the memorial submitted to His tration Reports of the respective Provlncjal 
Kxcellency the (iovernor, there is a large class (Joverninent. 

EXCISE. 


The Kxcise ic\»‘nuo in British India can be 
classifled into two divisions one derived from 
the Ontra! Excise Duties and belonging to the 
(Vntr.U (tovernment’s finance and the other 
tlerived Iroiii the manufaetnre and sale of| 
intoxieating liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and 
opium The lattei is a provincial revenue 
The levenue from the Onti.il Excise Duties 
has increased by over 125 per cent, during the 
past three yeai's .As against a comparatively 
small revenue ol Ks. 7.(5(» lakhs in 19Jl7-?t8 and 
Ks 12.75 lakhs in 1942-43, the budget for 
1946-40 torecasts a revenue of Hs. 44.99 lakhs 
Tliese duties are at present levied on motor 
spirit kerosene, sugar, matches, steel ingots, 
tvres, tobacco vegetable product, betel-nut, 
coffee, tea ami coal cess. 

The Budget of the tloverniuent of India for 
1 9 14-45 i)rought in torce important cliauges in 
the field ot Central Excises It raised the rates 
ot duty on uniuanufactured tobacco ami on' 
ciuars and iheroots and included in the central 
Excise Tariff betel-nuts, coffee aud lea 

A further change in respect of tobacco was 
proposed in the following year Accordingly, 
the higiicst clas.s of flue -cured tobacco in the 
excise tariff w’as sub-divided into three and j 
subjected to a duty of Rs.7-8, Rs.5 or Rs.3-8 1 
per lb., according as it was intended for use 
in manufacturing cigarettes containing more 
than fiO per cent more than 40 but not more 
than 60 ppr cent, 01 more than 20 but not 
more than 40 per cent by weight of imported 
tobacco. In order to avoid double incidence, 
some of the provincial governments reached 
an agreement with the Centre by which they j 
withdrew the provincial excise »luty on tobacco I 
in lieu of a share in the proceeds from the 
Centre’s tobacco excise 

The provincial excise revenue in Britisli India 
is derived from the manufacture and sale of 
intoxh'ating liquors, hemp drugs, todtiy and 
opium. It is a common place amongst certain 
sections of temperance reformers to represent the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors as one result of 
British rule. There is, however, abundant 
evidence to show that in pre- Britisli days the 
drinking of spirituous liquors was commonly 
practisi^ and was a source of revenue 


The forms of intoxicating liquor chlefiy con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower. 
Molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Nati\e Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Gut-Still 
Sj'stern or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops In the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Stlll System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the ta.xatiou accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to Insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Stiil System may be taken to in- 
clude ill! systems prior in older of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Brletly 
stated the stages of development have been 
First: farms of large tracts; Second; farms 
of smaller areas ; Third ; farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
I definite area ; Fourth : farms of similar, right 
' subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical In details. Yet 
In Its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provlucei of British 
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rndia has prof^cresaed on uniform lines the key* 
note lyJiiR in attempts, where it has not been 
f> 08 Bible to work with the fixed duty syatem 
lu its simplest forms, to combine the farminft 
and fixed duty syatems with tiie object of secur- 
inK that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer* 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still Syatem 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Kree-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Pree-supply system is one of 
free eonipetition amone the licensed diatll- 
I(>rs in respect ot manufacture. The rif?ht of 
vend ia separately disposed of. The District 
monojHJlv system on the other hand ia one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district la leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guarante'^d to the State during the terra of 
the lease. 

Reforms. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
('ommittee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being snperaedefl by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district ia disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This la the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been tbe 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
iiegulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an Improvement 
ill the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, relictions and 
re-dlstrlbutions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisorv Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Excise was made over entirely to the 
Piovincial Governments, and the auties 
\ ary from province to province. The govemlng 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
rompatible with the prevention of illicit 
ili'^t ill. tjon. 

Sip of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
(■ died toddy, is used as a dfink either fresh 
or after rermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw th^ liquor 
and from shop lieeose fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale ot shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxatUin. Con atrv brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distllli^d from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
□umber of breweries has been established 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture ol 
i light beer. 

PROHIBinON. 

After the introduction of provincial autonomy 
in April 1937, it became the avowed policy in 
principle of all provincial Governments to dis- 
<*ourage the consumption of alcoholic beverages ; 
but the Congriss administrations which held 
otttce in seven provinces until September 1939 
went further and, before they resigned, adopted 


an active policy of enforcing prohibition within a 
period of years. The measures taken by them 
varied from province to province, but generally 
speaking, they took the form of declaring certain 
areas, either urban or rural, “dry," and within 
those areas the production, sale and consumption 
of liquor were banned. Thus in Madras fouj 
districts were declared *' dry " ; a special excise 
regime was set up and active steps were taken to 
wean the populace from the use of liquor. Early 
reports indii'ated that a considerable measure ot 
success had been attained, but later it was offi- 
cially admitted that enthusiasm for prohibition 
was waning. In the United Provinces. Biiiar, 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Sind and .Vssam 
similar steps were taken to prevent the people 
of certain areas from drinking alcohol. In Ben- 
gal and the Punjab ( where Coalition (iovern- 
ments were in office), on the other hand, there 
was no actual prohibition but only temperance 
propaganda. 

In Bombay, the Congress scheme went furtiier 
than elsewhere. The capital city Bombay and 
the second largest city Ahmedaliad were de 
dared “ dry," subject to an elaboiate systtuii of 
personal “permits" for Europeans, Parsees and 
confirmed addicts." In Bombay, us In Madras, 
newspapers and magazines published In the pro- 
vince were forbidden to publish liquor advertise- 
ments — a i)an which persisted ^fter the Congress 
administrations had resigned and the prohibition 
drive had lost most of its force. In April 1941, 
however, the Government of Bombay withdrew 
the ban on newspaper advertisements of liquor. 
In Bombay, successive judgments of a full bench 
of the High Court held that both the original Con- 
gress legislation and the subsequent “ Governor's 
Act " were ultra vires the provincial administra- 
tion, and refused to allow that administration to 
appeal to the Federal Court on the question of 
the validity or otherwise of the prohibition law'. 
The ban on sales of foreign liquor was accordingly 
withdrawn as from July 2, 1940, and that on 
country liquor was modified subject to severe 
restrictions. 

Difficulties of Enforcement- — Even on the 
limited and " permissive ” scale adopted, tlie 
enforcement of prohibition had been by no means 
free from abuses and difficulties. It placed a 
severe strain on the author ities and numerous 
cases were reported of evasion and defiance of the 
law on an organised basis. In addition to smug- 
gling into the “dry" areas and illicit distillation, 
a considernlfie exodus of workers and others not 
entitled to permits u.sed to take place every 
week-end and holiday from the cities to adjacent 
areas where prohibition was not in force, and 
much drinking to excess was known to occur 
Although ('ongress and orthodox opinion conti 
nued to support prohibition, it gave rise to po- 
pular resentment among certain classes aird com- 
munities, as also to grave legal anomalies. Thus 
in Bombay, after several hundreds of persons had 
been convicted for breurdics of the prohibition 
rules In the first eight months of their introduc- 
tion, the validity of the rules was successfully 
challenged in the courts of law. 

Despite tire efforts of the Governor of Bombay 
(tbe Congress Ministry having in the meantime 
resigned office) to avoid administrative chaos and 
legalise the position, the experiment may be said 
to have failed because it lacked both legal sanc- 
tion and general approval. The position in all 
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the erstwhile CoiiKiegs proMmes wis then nome 
whit as follows Governors and their idvisera 
while not eomiiiittcd to prohibition in jnliKip’c 
ind while resciMiiR the rijzht to iniKe such lur 
thcr ehinKcs as iniKht stem fit lefr lined troin 
itversiiu the policy of their foimei mimslnes 
On the other h ind they did not extend the poliey 
tven in its inodilUd fonu to new areas but left 
the whole future of prohibition open to be settled 
bv whate\er popular legime init^ht later assume 
olhce And here it is peitinent to note th it ip irt 
troin the inoril issue the flnineial implk iti m 
of prohibition was farreathinu In some 
jroNinecs it mvcMved a aaeritiee ot anythiiiK up 
to i quarter of the total ineial ineome and 
the imposition of new and burdensome taxation 
•V furthe r compile alion was caused by the exis 
tenee of rndiiii States whose teiritoriea iie in 
extncablv mixed with British India ind which 
h c not > t adopted a prohil itionist policy an> 
inoie than the Government of India has done 
Thus the wliole future of the prohibition ex 
penment is problematical 

Drugs riie narcotic products of the hemi 
pi lilt msitim d in luiia fill unde r three man 
oitegories niineiy ganja or the dr> tlowerinc 
top of the cultivated femik hemj pi ml 
thiias or the r smous mattci which forinn at 
aetivt drug when enlleeted separatch . and 
bhang or the dried lea \e<* of the hoiiif pi ml 
wilt tier n ale or female cultivated or unciilti 
\attd The mam featurt*s of tie t tis Incsis 
t 111 art r stricteei cultHation under supervision 
tor I ye in Bonded Warehouses paviuent of i 
quantitative duty before issue nteiu silt un ler 
licenses and re stnctlon on private poss ‘-on 
Licen‘-t8 tf retail all forms of hemp Inigs ir 
usiialh sold l)v met ion The s il ot ch ir i 
has h (II prohibited in the Bombav Preside nev 
Iro u the Ist April 1M22 


Opium — Opium is consumed in all provin 
les 111 India The drug Is commonly taken 
in the form ot pills bii* in sou places chieflj 
I on social ani cerenioi id occasions it is drunk 
dissolved 111 water Opium smoking also prevails 
In the City of Bombav and >ther latge towns 
Ihe general practice is te s 11 opium from the 
Goveruimnt Ireasiirv, or a CentnJ Ware 
house, t<» bee i ed veiideirs The right of retail 
t() the public IS sold bv annual auction to out 
or several sanciionid Shops 1 urthor legisla 
lion agiinst o) mm smoking in clubs and dens Is 
now iiniler eonte mplation 

The revenue fjoni oi Iiirn is derived mainlj 
*^10111 evpoitsot what is called piovislon opium 
to torcign countries and from the sale to Pro 
vineial Governments of excise opium foi internal 
consumption In India The citlre ciiiaiitlty is 
now exportid iindtr the system of direct sales 
to 1 oreign and t oloni il goverunu nts the svstem 
ol luctlonsil s ill Cal iitt i to traders for export 
to torcign countries having bten stopjicd with 
elite t fiom 7tb Apiil 102f In no lase an 
( xpoits permitted without in imi)ort certificate 
bv the Government of tju eountiy of import as 
prescribed bv the league ot Nations 

It was deti il d to nduee the total of the 
opium exportid since the ciUndaryear 1920 L v 
10 Tti cent aiimiillv in each subsequent ycai 
until evpoits win totally extingiilshr 1 at tb 
end of lOT) 

I xeist opium Is sol 1 to Piovlnd il C ovtrnnu lu 
Cor lute ru il < onsuinj tion in 1 ndi » it a lixi 1 i ne e 
bisel on the cost of pro liietioii Ibis opium 
IS rttille 1 to lieeiised vtndors at rites fixed bv 
the Piovimii! Governments and varying from 
Ptovmte to 1 reivinee 

0| lum ins I St d to 1 i s( ot levciiu 

mi in the eiinent 1 ud„( t the ixitnliluie i 
x| 1 1 t( t \(e e 1 the icci ii ts I v Rs 80 1 ikhs 


SALT. 


I he salt revenue was inherited bv the Brilisbi 
Government from Native rule, tog ther w th a' 
iiiiscellineous transit dues Ihese traii'-it due*- 
wer’ abolished and the salt duty c msolidate d 
md raised There are four great source* of 
ipi)l, rock salt from the Nilt lauge and 
Koi at Mines in the Punjab , brine salt from 
tie Ninibhir Like in L iiputana salt bnne 
mdensed on the borders oi the ks*er Rann of 
C itr h and sea salt factories in Bomb iv Madras 
and at the mouth of the [iidns 

the Nalt Range mines contain m Inexhau* 
tJbi supfly 1 hev are workid in ehamb rs| 
exe ivated in salt strata, some of which | 
are 260 feet long, 4) feel wide and 20( i 
fei t high The Itajputana supply ehii fly comes 1 
from the Sambhar I akc where bnne is extract d | 
an i evaporated bv solar hrat Ii the Kanr 
of Cut( h the bririi is also evap rit<d by solar 
heat and the product is known as Birigirn 
salt Important works for thi iiiiinif icture of I 
that silt were o|iene I In Dliring idhra St itf in 
19^1 In Bombav and Mad as sea water is 
let Into shallow iians on the sea t oast and eva 
porated by solar heat and the product soldi 
throughout India In Bengal the damp eBmatc 
together with the lirge volume of fresh water' 


frun the Ganges and the Brahmaputra intc 
the Biv of Bengal render the maniifact ec 
ea sill iHlkult and rlie bulk of the s ii pl\ 
loth fc r Bingal and Burma !•* Import 1 Iron 
Livtrpo d CTermmy 4dpii Lonil ij iiilMadris 

lieadly one lull oi the indlgcnou* sit I 
mniiitutuiei by Govfrniueni Agenev, ind the 
remunler under license and excise systems 
1 1 e Pun] ib and il ijputana the salt manu 
tiet jrie i are under the control of the Northern 
Indi i Salt Department a branc h of th Commeret 
aril Iniustiv Department In Madras auel 
Biinbiy the iria lufietones are under the super 
vision of Locil Governments Special treatu 
with Native States permit of the free mov»*inei » 
of salt throughout Todia excent from the Port 
Miese territories of Goa and Dainaun. on the 
frontli rs of whlc h patrol lines are established ti 
preverd the muggling of salt into Brlllsh India 

Iroin 18SS-190 the dutv on salt was Rs 2-'^ 
per nuuiid of S2 lbs In 1903 it wa«< reduced to 
Rs 2 in lOOl to Rs 1 M) , in 1907 to Re 1 an 1 
in 1916 it was raised to Rs 1-4-0 Ihe siiccessiv 
reductions in dutv have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 26 per cent 
between 1903-1908 In 1923 tbe duty was dou 
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i)Ie(l briuRing it again to Jla. 2*8. In 1924 it 
\raa reduced to Its. 1-4-0, The duty remained 
at Rb. 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem- 
ber 1931. It was raised to Bb. 1-0-0 with effect 
trom 30th September 1931. Prior to 17th 
March 1931, the excise duty and import diit> 
on salt were always kept similar, hut by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Act ^LV 

of 1931, a temporary additional customs <iuty 
of annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
salt. In March 1933 the customs duty was 
reduced by 2 annas. In April 1936 the 


import duty was reduced to annas per 
maund, while the excise duty remained the 
same. 

The net re\ (‘nue from salt i,e\ emie for 1945-46 
was chtimated at Rs.9.3() lakhs, helug the same 
as tho ievis»‘d » stimates for 1944-45 and 
KkH,.‘J 3.7« lakhs, actuals tot 1913-14. The 
actual consujnption of duty paid salt in 1943-44 
was 5,73,89,000 maunds us agtnst 0. 1 5,00.(K)0 
maundsiii 1944-45 according to revised estimates. 
The budget lor 1945-46 placed consumption 
for the current year at 6,15,00,000 maunds. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
I ime according to the financial condition of 
ib(' country. Before the Mutiny they were 
t ivc per cent. ; in tlic days of financial striiigem y 
vrhich followed tliey were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent.; but the opinions of 
tree Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of the 
Indian Mills, induced a movement which led to 
I he abolition of all customs dues in 1882. The 
continued fall in exchange compelled the (tov^erii- 
inentof India to look for fresh sources of revenue 
and in 1894 five per cent, duties were reimposed. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in older to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the flmindal distuib- 
inco set up by the war. 

The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit wtiieh bad then to be faced. 

The Cent! ill Budget for 1942-43 included 

• inoiiff its taxation proposals an all-iound. 

• iKstonis surcharge ol 20% to bo levied on cxislinu 1 
import tariff exccjit raw cotton, pctiol and salt. . 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- ' 
Mans specially chosen for this duty, before the 


introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 
1996. Since that date, of the five Collector ship 
at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, M di as, 
liangoon, and Karudii) threo are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the I. C. S, ( i.e., Co- 
venanted Civilians”). The other two arc 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service. 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Custom's 
Service arc recruited In two ways: (o) fioni 
members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
cies, and (f^) by the Seen tary of State — 19 vacan- 
cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known as the Pioviiicial 
Customs Service. Tiiese posts arc in the gilt of 
the Government of India, and are usually iilU'd 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) service. The “sub- 
ordinate” staff is recruited entirely In India. 

The budget for J 945-46 estimated the net 
levciiue from customs duties at 118.52,85 lakhs 
as against the revised estimates of Kh. 49 
erorcs for 1944-45 and Rs.26,10.57 lakhs for 
1943-44. The impiovement was attiibuted 
to improved shipping position, larger importa 
tioii of consumer goods, and the increase in 
the customs duty on imported tobacco and 
its products. 


INCOME-TAX. 


Taxation on income foims an important 
ource oi revenue to the Government ot India. 
Gut of a total net tax revenue of Rs. 2,7.5,99 
lakhs estimated tor J 945-46, net le venue 
fiom taxation on income was estimated at 
R*'. 1,67,21 lakhs. This source witnessed rapid 
growth since the outbriMk of the war. In 
1938-30 the net levenuc irom thw source was 
only Rs. 15,02 lakhs. 

The income-tax was first imposed in 
India in 1S60, in order to meet the financial 
di<»loeation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at tiie rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9|d. In the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees an<i upwards. Many 
''liangPB have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
ftolldated in the Act of 1880. This imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture wliich were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and uimards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
6ld. in the pound ; on incomes between .500 and 
2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about fid. in the pound. In March 1903 


the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The Income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income-Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. 

The Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931 
imposed surcharges on income-tax and super- tax 
to meet the emergency of that year. The 
surcharges were subsequently scaled down in 
succeeding years, but were not completely 
abolished until after the passage of the Income- 
Tax (Amendment) Act of 1939. That Act itself 
was the sequel to an exhaustive Inquiry from 
1935 onwards by a committee consisting of Kban 
Bahadur J. B. Vachha, C.I.E., Commissioner 
of Income-Tax in Bombay, and Messrs, C. W. 
Ayers and S. P. Chambers of the British Inland 
Revenue Department. Their report covered a 
wide field and made numerous recommendations, 
most of which were incorporated in the Act of 
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1039, a summary of which is given below 
Among other recommendations was that for tin* 
adoption of the “ slab ’* system instead of the 
“ step ’* system, and this was duly done in the 
India Budget for 11)39. After the outbreak of 
the War in September 1939, the Finance Member j 
made no changes in the basic rates of income-tax | 
in his Budget for 1940-41, but he introduced an 
Kxcess Profits Tax. which was fmther increased 
in the 1941-42 Budget to 66§ per cent. In the 
same Budget, the surcharge on basic rates of 
income-tax and super-tax, whic}>. had been 25 
per cent, since Noveraiier 1940, was increased to 
33J per cent. i 


iioiii l(> to IS pies on the Mab betwei'ii 
Ks. IO,<M)0 and 15, (100 and tioin 20 to 24 pics 
on the balance above Ks 15,000, ((/) Increase 
of halt an anna in llie Centiul surcharge on 
sniMM-ta.\ on the slabs of income between 
Hs. 35,(M)0 and Bs. 2 laKbs, (e) IncreaHO in tin* 
Corpoiatioii tax by one anna to as. 3 in the 
nipee but a rebate of one annA in the rupee 
on so much of a company’s lotal income ns 
is not distributed in dividends other than 
dividends payable at a fixed late, and (/) Ceiling 
of the combined rate of income-tax and super- 
tax at 03 pies in the nii>ee. which was in toree 
in 1942-43, with retrospective effect for 1943-44. 


The budget for 1943-4 1 laid don n a 00 jier cent, 
lucomc-tax siircliarge ajijdied nniformly over all 
levels of income. It was anticipated that the 
increases in income-tax, super-tax and corpora- 
tion tax would yield an additional Rs. 7 crores. 

The budget for 1044-45 foreshadowed an 
additional revenue of 8J crores ]»y making 
the lollov\ing clianges .— («)* The taxable miiii- 
nium income raised from Ks. 1.50(i to Ks. 2,000, 
(h) no (‘hangc in taxation on incomes upto 
Ks. 10,000, (c) lnciea.se in Cential surcbaige 


B> an ordinaiiee, an exemidion of 1 lOtli 
of earned meome subject to a maximum (in 
teiins of income) of Ks.2,(K)0 from in<'ome-ta\ 
was granted for J045-4(). The (‘xemption 
would be in resp«*ct of inconu* derived from 
personal exertion only, and is only in respect 
I of income-tax and not siip(‘r-ta\. The cont 
of tiiis earned income relief is estimated at 
about Its 3J crorch. 'fo make up for this loss 
the Kinanee art raised by three pies the surcharge 
on income-tax on slabs of income abovt* Kh. 15.(MH) 
and on incomes taxable at the maximum rate 
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BATES OF INCOME-TAX. 


■\ — In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided familv. unregistered fun and other 
apsociation of persons not In-iug a case to vvhich paragraph B of this part upi>hcs — 


Hate 


Snrcliarge 


On the first Ks 1,500 of tot<d meotne 

On the next Ks. 3,500 of total 
income 

On tho next Rs. 5,000 of total 
mcoiue. 

On the next Ks. 5,000 of total 
income. 

On the balance of total income 


Nine pies m tlie rupee 

One anna and (liree jiies 
111 the ru]>ee. 

Tw’o annas in the rupee. 

Two annas and six pies m 
t he 1 upee 


Ml 

Mx pies in the rnp(‘e. 

Ten pi(*s m tin* rupee. 

One anna and six pies in 
the rupee 

Two annas and three pies 
in the rupee. 


Provided that 

(?) no income-tax shall be payalde on a total 
income which, iiefore deduction of the 
alloM'ance, if any, for earned income, 
does not exceed K8.2,(KK) ; 

(ii) the income-tax payable shall in no (Uise 
exceed half the amount by which the 
Ultal income (before dedimtfon of the 
said allowance, if any, for earned income) 
exceeds Rs.2,0(>0 ; 

(ill) the income-tax payable on the total 
income as reduced by the allowance for 
earned income shall not exceed either — 
(a) a sum hearing to half the amount by 
which the total income (before deduction 
of the allowance for earned income) 
exceeds R8.2,0(>0 the same proportion 
as such reduced total income bears to 
the unreduced total income, or 


{b) the income-tax payable on the income 
•so redue(*d at tl>c rat(>s specified in the 
schedule, 

which ever is less. 

B. — In tlip (yise of every company and local 
authority, and in every case in which under 
the provisions of the Indian inconie-taA Act, 
1922, income-tax is to be charged at the 
maximum rate— 

Kate Surcharge 

On the whole of 'Pw'o annas Two annas 

total income. and six pies and three 

in the pies in the 

rupee. rupee. 
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RATES OF SUPER TAX. 


A. In the »‘i>sc ot e\ery iu(Jivi»lu«l, lliinlu umiivideU family, imreuistered firm and other 
i‘*M>eiation of ]M‘r‘<on<s, not l»ein'j[ a ea^r fo whieli jiarautraphs If and (' of this Part apuly 

Pate Siirehartie 

SiL Ml. 

One anna in the ni|»e<\ One anna in the niya*e 

T\\o annas in tlie inpee. 'I'wo annas in tin' nijn'e. 

Three aniia*^ in the rupee. Two anna'^ and six pies 
in the riii»ee, 

Foni annas in the rupee. Three annas in tlie rupe(‘. 

Five aumis in the rni)ee. Three annas in tin* rnp«‘e. 

Six annas in the rupee. Three annas in the rjipee. * 

^e^en annas in the rnpe»‘. Tfiree annas and sjx pies 

in the rupee. 

If.- In the ease of ('vei> local ant hoi it y 

Hate Suieharue 

(In the ^^hoU of the total ineoine , . One anna in the rupee. One anna in tin* rupee. 

('. — Ju thi' ease of an association of piusons l>einy; a eo-oj>eraf iv(' .society, other than the 
Sanikatta Salt owners’ Society in the Ifombay Presidency, for*the time heinii registered under 
tlie (’o-operativp Socii'ties Act. 1012, or, under an Act of the Proviiieial l>e<;islatuie noveruintr 
the ri'Siistrat ion of (’o-o]»eratl\e Societies 

On tin* fii't Hs 26,(KMI of total Hate Sureliarui* 

iin'ome. Ml. A //. 

On the l>aianee of total income. One anna in the riiyiee One anna in tiie rupee. 

0 In the ease of every eomi»any 
Kate 

On tlie whole of total in- Tliree annas in tlie 
<*ome. rujiee. 

Provided tliat a leliate of one anna in the chief operative clause w’as Clause 4, the provi- 
nipee .shall tie allow’ed on tlie total ineome ' sions of which are : — 

as reduced tiy the amount of any liivideiid i In respect of foreign income, persons who are 
declared in Ifritish India in respect of the whole not resident in British India pay on income 
(11 part of the previous year for tlie a.ssessineiit | arising or received in British India only. Persons 
for the year ending on tlie :51st day of .March, > who are resident but not ordinarily resident in 
UMti. not being a dividend jiayable at a tix(‘d , British India pay on income arising in British 
iati‘. India and on foreign income brought into Brltisii 

I India. Persons w'ho are resident and ordinarily 
Fxplanatioii For the yinryioses of this i resident in British India pay on income arising 
pioNiso, the cxjircssioji ' dividend ’ shall be' In British India, on foreign income brought into 
deemed to include any distribution ineJuded British India, and also on foreign income not 
111 tlie expression ’dividend’ as defined in I brought into India, with a deduction of Ks. 4,500 
( sause (6A) of section 2 of the Indian lneonie-ta\ I on the last mentioned class of income. Where 
\et, 1022, and any such distribution madi' foreign income-tax is payable on income arising 
during the year ending on the :ilst day of I abroad, one-half of the Indian tax, or one-half of 
Mareli, 104('», sliall be deemed to ha\e been the foreign tax, whichever is the lower, is allowed 
made in respect of tiie wdiole or part of tin* us a deduction from the ta^c payable. Where 
pn viou.s year. foreign income cannot be brought into India 

owing to exchange restrictions, the income-tax 
ITie new Income-Tax (Amendment) Act of on that income is not collected until such time 
1939, which was passed after protracted debate as it can be brought in. 

in and much modification by the Central Legis- As to the definitions of " residence,” thej^ are 
iatiire, was intended to bring up to date the as follows : To be resident, a person must 
procedure of the Income-Tax Department and either be in British India for at least half the 
to render its methods more elticicnt. It year or have a house maintained in British India 
embodied provisions designed to stoji up existing and visit it at least onc» during the year, or have 
loopholes and prevent evasion of Income-tax been In British India for at least 365 days out of 
law ; also to adjust categories of income-tax the previous four years and visited British India 
payers so as to mulct the wealthy minority at least once during the year. T 9 he ordinarily 
more while giving relief to the small man. The resident, a person must have been resident for 


(Ml the first Hs.2.'>,()(»(i of total 

income 

(Ml the 110:1 Hs.l(i.O(K> of total 

income. 

On the J)e\l K.s.2().0()() of total 

income. 

(Ml th(^ next Ks.7().(K)() of total 

income. 

On th( iieNt Hs. 75, 0011 of total 

income. 

On the next Hs 1,. 50.000 of total 
income. 

(Ml the next Hh. 1,, 50,000 of total 
iiiconu*. 

(Ml the balanei' of total iiieonn' 
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nine out of the previous ten ^cirs and must also 
have been in Itntish Indii for 7^0 <lir\s in the 
reMOUs seven 'stars A (onipan\ is ditnicd to 
e resident in India if it is tontrolkd in India or 
if moie than half its income arises in llriti'^h Itidi t 
Other important provisions of the \ct art 
those providmR for the setting up of an Appellate 
Iribiinal (to start functioning ifttr t'wo vtars) 
whose personnel will consist ot in equal number 
of judicial members and ictountant members 
and whose purpose w ill bo to he ir ajipf ils bv 
assesstes from the tindnus of the Assistant 
Commissioner of I lu onu I i\ k lu f to he grant 
ed In respect ol life insuianct premiums provi 
dent fund contributions and superannuation 
( ontribiitions fund vith sptdal comtssions to 
Hindu undiMdid farnilits tlie ibolition of the 
preMous exemption of lea\e salarv, tint is 
salary earned in India but pn> able out ot Indi i 
to assessees while the> are on leave out of the 
countr\ a changed s>stcm of depredation 
allowance from the former pristnhcd pticcntage 
of the original cost of the asset 4o a preset ibed 
percentage of the ‘ writtin down value *' of the 
asset and hnallj, a most import int change 
extension of the li ibility to pay income tax 
from all persons called upon by an income tax 
officer to make i return to all persons whose 


total income <\ceed(d Its 2 000 in tlie previous 
year Jhis Iiai)ility to pay income tax becomes 
obligatory upon those whose incomes exceeded 
Us ^(00 in tin jKMou^ytu (loi 1012 li ind 
lU (Ithi^linnt I) id hit n ti ni])(>i uilv tiou^hl 
«l )wn to 1 '>00) ind I iiluit to isk tor nid 
till in 1 1 tiiin tonii withdt k isonibh tin ( 
in\ohts I lull lilt > wliuh miy lx is inmh a 
om and i bdt timt'- tht ti\ jiivibh 

In 1014 1 h< lilt OUR 1 i\ Act w IS imendt d is 
follows 

An issts^ti will hiv( tht option to pi\ 1 1 \ 
tpuuttih < itht 1 on th( liisisofhi list isstsst 1 
intonit or on tlu hisis of his own estimate ot 
turrtnt i iiiim^s iio\tinm nt will piy 2 pti 
tint inttKst on ill sums pud in 
uh tmt uridd thi scheme hut it tlu issessee s 
own cstimitt whnli ( in bt itMstd dunng tht 
vt II fdlsshoiiot Mijd (dit oi th( taxdetd 
mined on H gul 11 iss(s«,mtnt ptnxl inttrest it 
(>]Hr(dit on thf (liflddut will bt jinahlt No 
pt n il mint st w ill be ]) i\ il It wlun tlu isstsst t 
( liotist s to p ly on tlu hisisot his list issessed 
iiuonit los (uit (omiliintt with tlu sdit nu 
t it iin jirovisions ol tlu ptii iltics st otion of tlu 
Intomt ti\ \(t u( imioitdl uid f iihire to niikt 
piMiunts mult r tlu s« ht me is titittd is i 
dtt nilt 


HISTORY OF INDIAN COINAGE. 


Iht Indian mints wert tlostd to the uu 
I stti t d c linage of silver for tht publlr from 
the 2<»»li June 1893 and A tVIITofl^qi jas'-ft 
ou that date, rt pealed Settion^ 10 to 2i of tl< 
In lull CToinage Act of lh70 wliidi proxi }t i fir 
the coinage at tl«e mints foi thf peihli of goP 
ind «ilNd com** of the (it \( n ment of Imia 
After lK9i no tiovernin nt nip t w» le c » i tl 
until IH97 when, under rraru m u uad^witl 
tfH Name ’Stiffs of l<hopil an i K i-finnr tfu 
currencx of those states was r'^plicfd bv Go^ 
ernmfrit niiei'* I he re-(oinaj< of thesi 
riipets pToeet led through the two years 
and JSjS In 18U9 there was no c nuagi oi 
lupies but in tlu follow in vt «' »t ‘'"f n t I tbai 
coinage was neceasurv aril it was b gun ii 
February 1900 the Govimmont pirrhi itig tie 
Silver rt p irod and paying frr maitlv vi l 
the gold Id iimiilated in tlu IVpi r Currenry 
Reserve In that and the followin’' month i 
erore of riif t wis come t an i ovd 17 i n«ji 
riifut*- in the ytar eiidin- tlu il«t Marci Idlt 
including the rupn^ 1 ii c >nr r non will 
the conversion of thp urrindd \ itivc 
States. From the profit ui ruino to r. »dT» 
ment on tht coinage it wi* I rldl to ronstituti 
a separate fund called the (>( M JResirvf 1 und 
as til mo«t effcftive gj i ante imi t tdiipo 
rarv fluctuation*, of pxtfuin Jlu wholt 
profit was investtd iii st rlint stcnnfi t. tl i 
interest frrm which was adiidl * tlu f in j In 
Idcif exch ing hid betn pruticall s » foi 
eight vt ir , an I it was <1 cid» if! » rf tin 
C( lnag« profit*, devoted to thn fin six tion 
fihoaJd be kept in rupees ui Indu iiibteid of 
being irive.,t(d m golil I he t old 

Rtserve Jund was then named the (jrol 1 Stan 
dard Reserve It was ordered in 1907 that onlv 
one-half of the coinage profits ahould b< paid 
into the reserve the remaindtr being used for 
capital expenditure on railwivs ' 


Gold 

Miite 18711 tlu re ha<l been no roinagi o 
ilouhlt mohrirsiri India and the 1 ist coinage of 
single niohurs before 191 S in which year coinage 
w is resumed, was in thr y( ar IH )1 92 

A Royal proclain vtion w ii issued In 1918 
stallishmg a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay Ptndini.th( complition oi thi arraugi 
rnent at the Branch, Jvo\ il Mint, power 
was tiken by hgislation to coin in India gold 
inohurs of tht sime weight and fiiuruss as the 
sovtrtign Alto dlii ‘2,109 of puces of these 
new coins of the norniii il value of Rh 3,16,45,545, 
wtn '.truck at tlu Bombay Mint 1 he ictual 
coin igt of soviiiigns was hi _un in August 
l9lh and l,29>, f"2 soxirugns win eolnid dur 
mg the vear Jins briiuh of tlu I v d Mii I 
was closed in April, 1919 owing to difhtultu 
III Mil pl' ctssarv staff 

1 hi liiliin furieniv Ait of 1 istalllshid 
a new ratio of the nnm to gold It establisliid 
this ratio at one shilling and six pi acc by enact 
mg tint (»ovtrnmtnt would jmrihase gold at a 
pine of twintx >ne iu])cis three annas ten 
pus ter toll of fine gold in tlu form i bars 
containing not liss than forty tolas and would 
sell goM or at the opti m of Govcrnmtnt 
sir I ling for imnudnti delni n In I ondon at 
thr sanu pnci after illowmg for the normal 
co..t of transj < rt from Bond a\ to J ondon A 
rate of one shilling »nd five peon fortv nlm 
5lxt\ fourths was notified as Govi rnrntiit s 
selling rate for sttrliiig to imit thiae ohhgitioiis 
Great Itntain and India left the gold standari 
In Septcmhi r 19 J1 hut the buying ancT selling 
rates tor sterling an stid maintained 
With the recilpt of large consignments of 
rroid till Bombay Mint made sjeclal arrange 
' meuts tor the refining of gold by the chlorine 
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process and at the end of the year the | The weight of the copper coins struck under 

lleflnery Departm^-nt was ca]>able of reflninK Act XXlll of 1870 remained the satiu* as it \vi»> 
4 daUy amount of 6,0(»0 ounces of raw uold ' in 1835. It was as follows ; — 


Silver. 

Durinj; 1940 tlu* (lovernnient of India cousi* 
it*red it necessary in view of the rapid absorption 
(if rupee coin for lioardinu, to conserve silver 
(•sources as far as possible. It was therefore 
• loclded that tbc' llucne.ss of one-half silver 
(tid one-half alloy should be adopted for all 
tliree coins. The new coins bore the date 1940 
Old were exintly similar iu weight and appear- 
iiico to the old coins. exe<‘pt that the ring 
\siH somewhat duller Incorporated in the now 
rupee, howe>rj, was. a new security edge 
device consisting ol llic iiisurt.ion of a shallow 
t (’-entrant in the centn* .of the milled edge 
which was (ionsideicd to he a virtually absolute 
-alcguard against coiwiterfciting. Rupee coins 
nt the old fineness were iu)t minted after 1922 
nut continued to he legal tender to the same 
(\tent as before Rupee coin minted in 1943 
amounted to Ks li.TOerijies against Rs 23 76 
crore.s in 194.3. 

King JCdward VII rviina’s »rtid eight anna 
Miins ceased to In* I<*gal t(‘nd(T after May 111. 
I'll? King «i«‘orgc N ard King ti'i-o'ge \I 
l•lndald ->i!\er rnp’Ci and ha’d-iupees (jf 11/12 
the finenesa ceased to be legal tendei from .May I, 
id 13. This 'iMnouncenmnt iiiiUKed the culmina- 
tion of the jioliey wliich originated over 50 years 
igo of conveiting the rupee wlilidi had ])teviou l\ 
lw*en a full valu<* silver coin into a token. The 
return of coin was. however, meagre as, .since 
the end of March 1943, the a\(Mage price has 
liecn higher than the niediiig point of the 
.•Jtandard silver rupee wliich is Rs. l09-2-() per 
too tolas. As standard silver coins liave hcen 
demon tised, it is no longer illegal to hoard 
or melt them or to purcha'sc or sell them at 
I value other than their face value : consequent- 
iy, large quantities of coin Iium* been hoa'ded 
or melted and sold for their hulliou conUmt 
under The ludiiui (’oinage .Amendment Act 
1918. silver two anna jiices an? no longer coine-d 
and issued, but coins previously issued con- 
f inues to bo legal tender. 

New one-rupee notes were issued through 
the Reserve Bank of India in July 1941; the 
i.sHuo of the.so notes does not alfoct the earlier 
issue, the (Jovernmciit of India om^-rupee 
notes of the 1935 King (Seorge V pattern woic'i 
<*ontiriuo to be legal tender. A bank note 
of the denomination of Ks. 2 was i.ssiu*d by the 
Ilescrve Bank on Vobmary 1, 1943. 

Copper and Bronze. 

ttopjier coinage was introduced into toe 
Itcngai I’residency by Act XVII of is;i.> .rni 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
\ct XXII of 1844. 


Grains troy. 


Double pice or half-anna . . . . 200 

Pice or quarter- anna . . lOo 

Half- pice or onc-eighth of an anna . . 50 

Pie being oiie-thlrd of a ])lce or one- 
twelfth of an anna . . . . . . 33 1 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows : - - 

Standard Diameter 
weightin in null)- 
grains troy, tnetres. 

Idee 7.5 25-1 

Hall-)>i(«- .. .. 37i 21 *1.'» 

Pic 2'. 17-4.5 


Nickel. 

The Act of 1900 also provided for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and iu leu.st 
•liameter IQ'S millimetres. The dc-^irablUty qt 
issuing a half -anna nickel coin was eouMdcied 
by the Government of India in 1909, but aflei 
consultation with Local (.ONcniinent it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar witli 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight* anna nickel coins in 1019. 
Th' eight -annas nickel was withdrawn from 
circulation in 1024 but is still being received 
at issue olftees only. 

On account of war aetlviti(‘s the demand for 
Hinal! coin greatly iiuToa.sed and in Jannarv 
1912 Government pro])Osod to mint a half-anna 
(‘oin which was likely to produce a considerable 
■laving in metal and be of convenience to the 
public. The new coin is 8(|uaro with rounded 
corners and three-quarters tlic weight, of the 
one-anna pl.*ee. In order to economise in the 
use of nickel both the new half-anna piece inid 
the one-anna coin are minted iu niekel-bras" 
alloy instead ot in tlie former cupro-nle.kel alloy. 

With a ^iev^ to pioK’cting further issuch of 
pice against hoaiding ie<ulti ig from the hlacK 
mark'd value of tlie mct-illie conrents rising 
ibove the fuc- value, the (Son ‘inment of India 
i-.s\icd in Fel>ruaiy 1013 a new design of pice 
having a siu iller diain ‘t»‘r and a circular hob 
in the (?eutre, reduced in w-i ight from 75 grains to 
35 grains an I with a metallic e(>mi»o-ition oi 
97 per cent, copper, 24 jier cent zinc and 14 per 
cenT. tin instead of the former fineness of 954 
' per cent. coppT. 3 p« r cent, tin and li per cent 
zinc. The Fin.incc Department's notification 
<-overing thcM' changc.s also provided for the 
duconthmance ol the coinage of half-]>icc and 
pic piccL.'S. 



The Currency System. 

I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior io 189J the Judlau currency system was 
a mono Mietallic system, with silver as the stand* 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of Amenta the siiopl} of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily recoded in 
value The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but thev were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government The Govern 
inent of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum In the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment for storcu required for State enter i 
pri*«es As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to Bati8f^ these psy- 
monts rose The total reached a pitch wl ich 
seriously alarmed the Government which felt 
that It might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a cousideraole 
increase in taxation, which aliouid be avoided 
If poesible It was ttiereforc decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange 


Closing the Mints — Jhe whole qiipstion 
was examined by a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly oalled the Herschell Beport It was 
decided in 18Ut to close the mints to the un 
restricted coinage of silver Ihis step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee aud the gold 
value of its silver content Government ceased 
to idd rupees to the circulation llupees remain 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions 
Since Government refused and no one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan 
CCS led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise Bv 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shtlhiir. 
and four pence Meantime, in respouse to th( 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold atthe rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reser\e These purposes iiaving 
been attained, a second pommittee was appoint 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry iowli i 
to consider what further steps should be adopt* d 
in the light of these conditions The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marke 1 
the second stage in Indian currency policy 


II. THE NEW STANDARD. 


Ihe J owler tommittee rejected the proposil 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver 
Ibey proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence. or fifteen rupees to the sovereign They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
ID Indie that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted oomage of gold , 
BO that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
( irculate-ide bv side in India The goal which 
the Committee had 1u view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency ^ow under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign it was impos'^ible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one Rhlliing and 
four Tence, save by the fraction which covered 
toe oust of shipf ing gold to India But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, i^ was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coming rupees should not br 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve to be oalled the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coinir.(i rupef« wasapproximateh elevenpenu 
halfpenny, and thev were sold to the public at 
one and four pence, the profits were consider- 
able , they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange 


A 16 fence Rupee — ihe Guverumeut ol 
India professed to accept all the recommenda 
tions ol the Fnwiei Committee, actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offl 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four 
pence The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India 
But after a first attempt when sovereif ns soon 
came baca to the treasuries, uo effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currenev The gold mint was not sot up The 
Gold Standard Kessrae was established but 
instead of holding the R( serve in gold. It was 
invested in British securities These practices 
ga\ e rise to coiid ition« which were never conteni 
iated by the Fowler Co imittee Referencehas 
een made to the Home Chare* s o the (Jo^ ern 
inent of India, which at the time h mounted to 
about s* veuteen millions sterling a year Thes* 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills That is to say, the Secretary of State 
actlne on bebolf of the Go\emm nt i>f India 
•old Bills against gold deposited In the Bank of 
England in London. These Bills when presented 
m India were cashed at the Government Tree 
suries Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, aa it is in other countiies, by the 
importation of bullion o^ by the creation of 
credits It is a fact that owing to tbe failure 
ot the iiolioy of encoura.ing art* active gold 
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irctilation to support the gold standard, gold 
funded to accumulate in India In embarraasing 
(Uantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
^r.ate declared his intention of selling Council 
lulls on India v^ithout limit at the price of one 
hilling f ourpence one-eighth — thatis to say gold 
import point The effect of this policy was to 
Unlit the liufiort of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit tlie gold 
111 London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
is the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
Aiiauced in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
ind more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Kgypt, or oven from Australia, than to buy 
(’ouuciJ Bills. Considerable quantities of 
overeigus found their way into India and 
Circulated freely, particularly in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Sterling Remittance.—Thls system woiked 
until L907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the generarfinanclal strin- 
.tency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
iho Indian exchange to become weak In Novem- 
her. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
111 a difTer«*nt form, by the Fowler romiiiiitee 
\vl)en it proposed the formaticu of tiie Gold 
Standard Reserve There had been very heavy 
( oining of rupees in I ndia and the amount in the 
iieaerve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
ccunties not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
I |Uid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
uir the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
luthoriticsdid not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness It w'ould be sufficient 


for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; menntimr lie would 
finance himself by drawing on the tunds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an Insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-thiee thirty- 
seconds Ultimately the authorities had to gi^ < 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity ot sterling bills on London at one and 
threepeni e twenty-ninethlrtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export ot gold . These were met in London from 
the funds In the Gold Standard Reserve. BilU 
to thf) extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularibcd the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thu 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency lystera. It consisted of 
sliver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate ot fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and fourpcnce. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale ot Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fouler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for It the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard , a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a ** limping standard." 


III. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


Lhis brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankercl for 
I return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted Itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. These oritlciams were 

< hiefly directed at the investment oi the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing It in gold In India , at a raid on that reserve 
In order temporarily to relieve the Government 
nf the difficulty of financing Its railway expendl- 

< lire ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
‘'iirrency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
liolding of a portion of the Gold Standard He- 
^e>ve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
'>f rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
oil to Indin, thus forcing token lupees into 

I irculation in ouantitlef in excess of the-requlre- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
'>1 this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
'lon an immense block of India's resources, aggre- 
siting over seventy millions, where they were 


lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securitii - and 
the bank rate was artificially high. Ail these 
things were done. It was contended, on the obxief 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence wa.s supreme. The India Office for long 
Ignored this criticism, until it was summarise I 
in a series of articles in The Time*, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver lor coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, tbe Bank of 
England. Tbe Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr Austen Chamberlain This was 
known as the ( hamberlain Committee 
New Measures. — The conclusions of 
Commission were that It was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 
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amount ot the Gold Standard Reserve, one half 
of which should be held in gold, that the silt er 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished , that Reverse Councils should he sold 
on demand , that the leaner Currency should be 
made mort cl istic , and that there should lx. two 
fudian rejm-'ontatlvts out of three on the Fi 
nance (. ommittte of the India Office Iht 1 om 
mittee dealt in conclusivelj with the accumula 
tion of excessive b ilances in London, the general 
tenor ol their recoinniond itions being ** not 
iiuilt> but do not do it again " Ihey ^ave a 


passing (ommindation to the idea ui a &tatt 
Bank Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
buuk< I on the Compnttee appended a vigorous 
minute ol dissent, in which he urged that the 
true lint of idvauce was to discourage th« exten 
Sion ol the token curn ncy by providiiits further 
tacihiies lor the distribution of gold when in 
cieasi s to the currency became necessary, mcliid 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a mon 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR OF 1914-18. 


llic rcpoit was in the hands of the t»ovein 
iiientoflnd ilifi/e the outbreak ol the libtwar 
'some immediate stej s were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver brineh ot the Gold Standard 
Reserve, hut b» rore the Oovemment could deal 
eutirelv with the teinporismg r* comux ndations 
of the ( oiniiiission, the war broke out Jhe eadj 
effects of the w ir were precisely those aiiticipat 
cd Ihtre was a demand lor sterling remittance 
which was met h\ the sale of Reve-oe Councils 
<>8, '*(17, 000 bf ing sold np to the end Januar\ 
1915 There were withdrAwals from the Po**! 
Oitiei "savings Banas, and a net sum ol Rs 8 
irorcs was taken awav Ihere was some lack 
of couOdence in the ISott issue and a demand 
for gold, Isotosto the extent of Its 10 crores 
were [iresented tor ncashment and the Govern 
lent were obliged to suspind the issue of gi 1 1 
but these were transient tratures and did not 
lemund a moratorium , coufl(l»*iiee w is soon 
uvived and Lvchange and the Note issue con 
t iQued strong The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes compleUly uuanti 
cipated b> ilistudtnts of the Indian currenev 
Ihey arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour ot India caused by the demand for 
Inlian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries, a heavy expenditure m 
India on behalf of the British Qovernnvent 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver 
If we take the three years 1916 17 to 1918 19 
th^ balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a v ear above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquenniiiin The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were! 
by December 1 919 £240,000 000 This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
ould not be financed cither by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
( mbargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits In India It could be finance I 
only by the expansion of th>» Note issue 
igainst sterling securities inlheUnPed Flngdom 
chlefl> Treasury Bills, and the Issue of coined 


lupees But simultaneously there was a rrduc 
tion ill the output of the silver mints of tin 
world coinciding with an increased deman 
lor the metal The price of silver ui 191 
las 27i penci per standard ounce In Mav 
1 119 it was >8 pence, on the 17th Decen bei 
cl *^liat year it was 78 pend The main difii 
diltus in India were not therefore tht preven 
tion ot the rupee from failing b« low the ratio of 
1 > to one, but to keep it within an’ limits and to 
[irovide a sufficiency to meet the demand 

Rise in Exchange — Iht metisun •• idoxiteil 
by tb» Government of India in thesi tmeigen 
euK w( re to bring exchange under ii^id contiol 
umtining remitt vnee to the flnanct of artic les oi 
national importance The next stop was to 
rust the ratt fortbesah oftounelll 's so Ini 
silvt •• might be purchased at a imce wliioii woi Id 
allow rupees to le coimd without loss Ihi 
f >lIow mg table shows how ra«es wr re raised 
lioin one shilling foiiipcnct to two shilling 
1 aiirf ( nee — 


Date of Introduction 

3rd January 1917 
28th Augus 1917 
12th April 1918 
1 ith May 191U 
12th August 1919 
15th September 191 > 
22nd November 1)1 
12th Deoemlxr L919 


Min nil mu liuit 
for Inline I lati 
1( lograpbic 
Transfers 


1 0 
1 b 
1 8 


I 10 


- 4 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE 


Iheefiect ol these mbisiires however was to 
jettison the currency policy nursued from 1893 
to 1915 the main object ot which was to '«tabi 
Use the rupee at one and fourpence The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to idv ise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


ouirenev It sat 1 i I )1 * ind le ported tow ird 
the cud of the ye vr I rs m i in rei ommendation 
are summarised below — 

(0 It IS desirable to restore stability to tb 
rupee and to ro establish the automatic erorkii * 
of the Indian enrrenev system 



The 1919 

(iO The reduction of the flnenesB or weiuht of 
tic rupee» the isBue of 2 or S-rupee coin-^ 
of lower proportional Bilvor content than 
( he present rupee, or the Issue of a ulcKel rupee, 

I e expedients that cannot be recommended. 
yiii) The maintenance of the conveitltdlity 
ot the note Issue Is essential, and proposals that 
to not adequately protect the Indian paper 
•nrrencj from the risk of benoniin&c iuconvertf- 
nio cannot be entertained. 

(if) 'riip rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
' hpcked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the countiy as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(y) Indian trade is not likely to siilfer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
I high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
1 , 1 11 in world prices were to take place and if the 
co^ts of production in India fail to adju.si them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the low'*r level of 
prices, then it might be necessary t o consider the 
problem afresh. 

(ri) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

{vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that rmiat be taken Into con- 
sideration. 

{viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serlou** critlehm and 
entail prolongation of Govern ment control. 

(t^r) The balance of advantage is (lccidedl> 
on the side of fixing the exchange value ot the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than m terms ot 
sterling. 

{x) The stable relation to he established be- 1 
tween the rupee and gold ^liould be at the rate ' 
of Us. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words ' 
at the rate of one rupee for 11*30, 016 grains of 
line gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation. 

<xi) If silver rises for more than a brlr^ period 
abovethe parity of 2s. (gold), thesltuatioii should 
he met by all otlier available mean« rather than 
by impairing the convertibility ot the note issue. 
Such measures might be («) reduction of sale ot 
Oouncil Bills ; (6) abstention from purcha‘«e ot 
silver ; (e) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutely neces- 
irv to purchase silver, the OovernmeiiT should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees ^ oiild be coined at a loss. 

[xii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
tor the convenience of trade nut 00 piovide for 
the Home charges in the wider scRseot the term, 
r.iere Is no obligation to sell draft** to meet all 
t lade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or wlch advantage the Secretary of State is In a 
position to sell drafts in ejicess of his Immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
ttiere is no objection to his doitc' so, suhiect fo 
liieregara being paid to the prin'-iples governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now b\ open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
x'lng fixed from time to time on the hasi'- of the 
*’terling cost of shipping goM to India At 
present this rate will varv, but when sterling 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
• nlform 
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I The Government of India should be authorised 
to announce, without previous n ference to the 
j Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
I ness to sell weekly a stated amount ot Reverse 
Councils finclndiu'g telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
thecostofshliiplnggold from India. to the XJ nited 
Kingdom. 

(xiii) The import and export pf gold to and 
I from India should be free from (Jovernrnent 
control. 

(aril?) The statutory minimum for the ineta'- 
lic portion of the Paper Currenev Reserve should 
he 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regard** the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of ‘'ecuntleH issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should i»e limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments compri'-ed within the British Em- 
pire, and of tlie amount so held not more than 10 
crores siiould have more than one year’s mat n nty 
and all should he redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores shoiildbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’** maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling in vestments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s. to 
I the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from iliis revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resn’ting from the rise in 
exchange wdll afford .» -uitable means of discharg- 
ing this liabilitv in a limlt(*d number of years. 

(TV) With a view to meellng the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be mad" for the issue of notes nj) to live crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on tb** security 
of export iiills of e.xchange. 

Minority Report. — Tlie main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stabb 
rate of exehnnge, without impairing the con 
vertibilHy of the Note issue, and without deha*' 

, Ing the standard silver rupee in India, or suhsti 
' tutiiig another coin of Inferior metallic content, 
which would he debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends It was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in **ehitioii to gold 
which would ensure that the Government w'a? 
able to purchasesil vef for coining ])urposes with- 
out more than temporarv los** For n^ason** 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gohl : all other recomiuemlations are 
subsidiary thereto But in this they w’ere not 
1 unanimous : an imp*.rtant member of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Dadiha Dalai of Bomnay, appended 
a miiioTlty report In which he urged the adop 
tion of the following courses . — 

(ff) The money standard in India stould le 
main unallered ; that Is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohiir with rupees relate*! 
thereto at the ratio of l.=> to 1. 

(fr) Free and unfettered import** an*< e.xjuut 
bv the public of gold l>nllion and gold <• >iiw 
(r) Free and unfettered imports and expoTl 
bv the public of silver bullion and sllv * r coin'* 
(d) The existing silver runees of 165 g'.iins ot 
fine silver at present in circulation to co itinue 
full legal tender 
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(e) AS louK as the price of silver in New York 
)9 over 92 cents, Government should not uianu* 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains Hue 
silver. 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Goverunieut should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced iinenes'' compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to he un- 
limited legal tender. 

ig) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined In the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

{h) ** Reverse drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is. 329-32d. The proceeds of Reverse’' 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rare not below is. 43-n2d . per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other redom- 
mendatioiib were ancillary to th is. But it is very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided tlie paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased' to such a point that the Government in 
providlnff rupee currency, were Independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were to be maintained ,and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio should be one at which the Govern- 
ment ooiiLd reasonably rely on purcha'-ing with- 
out loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy 
demands for nipee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasJnr silver for coining at a little under two 
snillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. — The Currenc) Com- 
mittee’s Report was signed in December 1919, 
hut It was not until February 1920 that action 
W4S taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official a< tioo 
would be taken thereon. This action coveied a 
wide field, but for the sake of ilatity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fil teen rupees to the sovereign to ton rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and wule-]>ri*ad .disturbance of trade, 
tieavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion. — This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sale* of Council 
Bills at gold export point In London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils In India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchauges.as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor ill the situation . Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings oinepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effect of the Rise. — The effect oi a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
arising exchange stimulates imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange Is tin* 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
wtiich was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 192h failed 
over a wide area, tlie Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for niachinerj and othei 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — in accordance 
with the principles Itid down by the Currenc) 
Oommittee these difficulties were acteutuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of inanufactuied 
goods, in which textiles filled an iin portent place 
Afterwards other forces Intervened which accen- 
tuated the difficulties ot the situation. There 
was a severe commercial crisis in .lapan and thi' 
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hocked the export of Indian cotton. Japan la 
he largest buyer of Indian cotton, and when her 
iierchants not only stopped buying but began 
.0 re*sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
overely sluiken and stocks accumulated at a 
/roat rate. Even before the 1020 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
iouble those in the corresponding period of the ' 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in j 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and I 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance ' 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa* i 
( ion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
liopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure- — Government strug- ' 
( 2 ;led long against these conditions in the des* 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
iurther handicapped by the variations of the 
iterliug-doilar exchange, which at one time took 
ihe rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence iialfpenny. They sold two millions oi 
Keverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
liropped down to a steady million. But their 
{)olicy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
i,ion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
cun verse was demanded, their action created an 
irtlflcial movement for the transfer of capital 
trom India to England. Large war profits 
.iccumulatcd in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
-ind the market rate, which on some occasions 
\\ as several pence, induced gigantic speculations. 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
1 esources f or the purpose of bidding for Billb, and 
it once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course, la this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro* i 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smalie.st allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
< ils and the large profits thereon came under the 
(Mitire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
( ffeot. 

Sterling for Gold. — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of J une, when the Govern- 
ment announced that instead of trying to 
stabilise the rupee at two shillings gold they 
would aim at stabilising it at two shillings 
sterling, leaving the gap between sterling and 
gold to be closed when the dollar-stcrling rate 
became par. The effect of this was 
to alter the rate at which Reverse 
('ouncilB were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen.thirty seconds. 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
Gale and the market rate for exchange was ai- 
navs twopence or threepence below the Reverse 
rouncil rate. This practice continued until the 


end of September, when it was officially declared 
that Reverse Councils would be 8toupi>d alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixjiencc and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between thesi* 
narrow poiate until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apartfrom the effort to 
Stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian hulliunisfs. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
I ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of thisiutention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold niohur- 
which we re coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given tlie option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
totiic Note issue. Under the old law tlie invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of tlie Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Ils. 20 crorcs 
in Indian securities and the balance in Britisii 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Ils. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by tbe commercial public. 

Results- — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on tbe course of trade, a r isin g exchange 
impedesexportsandstimulatesimports, a falling 
exchange exorcises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, tlie export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by tiie Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of oxciiange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
tolmiKuts. Unexpected forces, such as the 
' financial crisisin Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
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transfer of capital from India to England at the | 
artillcially high rate of exchange atlmnlated 
these forces, but ttiey had their origin to the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the oflElcial policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation ot tlie continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all Importers. The Government sold £5r> 


mil(ions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 
their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ;the loss on these — tiiat is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Hs 35 crores of rupees. Ooverninent sold 
£53 ftiillions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premiiiin on gold. The Secretary 
of .state. In the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces In Mesopotamia - 
t his expenditure l»elng rpade in India and set off 
bv payments in London The onlv advantages 
were a con-'iderable contraction of the Note issm* 

' and the silver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments Induced a 
period of great caution in dea lug with Indian 
currency. Thecurrenc> quacks having lind tlndi 
way, and proved their ignorance, wtuif out ot 
the field, and the wholesome noliev of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left alone Exchange estah'Ished itsell 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one. 
that Is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made In 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Rank in all but 
B<ime, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic Imcking 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary porliou of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency hv the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Rs. 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a light- 
ness of money, and the practice of also Issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur-j 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char-I 
ges when the conditions are favourable. Instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London. A notable feature in Excliangi 1 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpennv figure. 
Towards the close of 1921 it gradually rose to 
one diilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in th& autumn of 1925. Of this' 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indlao membership was inadequate, and 
thet the Individuals seleoted were not autho- 
ritative ; a resolution was passed Jn the 


1 Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
|theleH.s the Committee arrived in India 
(in November 192.5 and took evidence in 
I Oelhl. Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
{England in February 192fi, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reixirtcd on .Inly 
' Ist, 1926 

The main rccommcMidations of this Commis- 
sion are summailsed in the actual re])ort In the 
following terms, and they are te\tiially repro- 
duced in order that thov mav he above qiieation* — 

(0 The ordinary medium or elunlation 
should remain the enneney n»)te and the silver 
rupee and the stability of tlie currency in terms 
of gold should he secured bv maxing the cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, hut gold 
should not circulate as money. 

(fi) The no(‘esslty of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit lor the achieve- 
nient of monetary stability involves tli<» ostuh- 
lishment of a Central Banking system. 

(ill) Tlie Central Ranking fimetions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve liank. 

(//’) Di’tailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and fimctious and cu pacifies 
of the Bank. 

(r) The outlines of a proposed cliartcr are 
recommended to give effect to tlie rceommeml- 
lations which concern the Reserve Rank. 

(vi) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the hnllding up of suitable 
, reserve funds, the balance f>f the profits of the 
Reserve Rank should he paid over to the 
Government. 

I 

(rii) The Bank should he given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25^yc:irs. 
Not later than five years from the date *of the 
charter becoming operative. Government notes 
should cease t.o he legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries. 

(viii) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should ho guaranteed by 
Government. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the apptoval of the 
Oovemor-Oeneral In Council. A suggestion is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(t 2 ) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reterence 
to a lived gold parity ot the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 line ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold Is required. 

(X) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale ot ^lold i>y the Bank should be so trained 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-moAetary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
secured is suggested. 

(xi) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 

{xii) Government should offer “on tap’* 
savings cortlflcates redeemable in 3 or 5 ye^irs 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

{xiii) Tlie pai)cr currency should cease to 
be convertible i>y law into silver coin, it 
should, however, be tlie duty of the liank to 
maintain tlie free interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the (iovernmeut to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(xit?) One-rupee notes should be rc-intro- 
duced and should be full legal tender. 

{XV) ^Jotes other than the one-rupee note 
should bo legally convertible into legal tender 
money, i.e., into notes of sniuller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

{xvi) No change should be made in the 
legal U'uder character of the silver rupee. 

{xvii) The Baiter Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Ih'serves should lx* amalgamated, and the 
pjoportlons and com position ol the comltined 
Keserve should be li\ed by statute. 

(xriii) The proptjrtioiial reseive system 
should be adoftteji. Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 pei cent, of the 
llcserve, subject to a poisible temporary leduc- 
tion, with the consent of GovxTnmtmt, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
should stiive to work to a reserve ratio of .'»li 
to 60 per cent. Tho goUl holding should he 
raised to ‘20 per cent, of tlie Reserve as soini 
as possililc and to 25 per cent, within ten years. 
During this iw'riod no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying tlie gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape. Of tlie gold 
holding at least one-li.alf should be held in 
1 ndia. 

(xh) Tlie silver liolding in the Reserve 
should be veiy suli.stantially leduced during 
a trau.'.itional period ol ten ycais. 

(j.r) The balance of the Re.seive should be 
held in self-liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India seeuiities. The “created” 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 

{txi) A figure of Rs. 50 crorcs has been 
lixed as the liability in res[)eet of the eontraeti- 
billty in the rupee circulation, lleeommeuda- 
tkms are made to secure that an amount equal 
toono-ilftb of the face value of any increase 
or decroMe in the number of silver rupses in 


issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss siiall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues. 

(xxii) The Issue D('partment of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department. 

{xxiii) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed wltli all the remittance operations ol the 
G<)V(*rninent. 'I’he Sc‘cretary of State should 
fiiritish in advance periodical information as 
to his requiii'inents. The Bank should be 
left free, at Its discretion, to employ such 
method or inetiiods of remittance as it may 
find cuudiicive to smooth working. 

{xxtv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

(XX e) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves In India 
of all banks oper.iting in India, should be 
(“entralised in the hands ot the Reserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly. 

(xrvi) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929, 
and the Bank's obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come Into operation not later than 
1st January 1951. 

{zxmi) Diiring the transition period the 
currency authority (i.e., the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
therealter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to .sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation siiould bo embodied in statu- 
tory form, of wliich the outline is suggested. 

{xxriii) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of 1«. 6d. 

{xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished. Bill forms, 
In the English language and the vernacular In 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices. 

(XXX) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India. 

ixxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent.— Whilst all the mem 
hers of the Commission signed the report, 
one of tliein. Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government 'of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
eoneluslons to which he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had strWen 
for a system following the Fowler Report — a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that the efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
some which was often called the Gold 
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Exchange standard, but which was in effect 
no standard at all. On the question of the 
Ch)ld Standard, he stressed the Importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Itulliou Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues. As for the proposed Beserve Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, vhilst recognlBlng that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained in piocess of time, thought that the 
best immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for IndiON 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues 
was however the ratio. 

Dealing with tl»c ratio of the rupee to gold 
Sir Puroliotanuias said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
gold. At that time the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the tlicn ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments. This it declined to do, 
and by liiiiiling the supply of currency, the 
ratio was i.iised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 3 925. He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. I'locecdlng to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that jiriccs had adjustt'd 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons he 
recommended that the rupi'C should be stabi- 
lised at the latc which wuh current for nearly 
tw'enty yeais, namely one and fourpence. 
Bis conclusions were summarised In the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

“ I look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report as lieiiig no h ss ini])ortant than the 

y uestlou of the standard to be adopted for the 
udiaii ('unency >S>stem, I am convinced that 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
gold, which 1 ha\o emphasised, is recognised, 
and steins taken to eiisuie it, the gold bullion 
standard i»roposC(l will be the correct one, 
and the likeliho<»d of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in tli^* future 
will be as remote as it can leasonably be. Itut 
I have vi^ry grave apprehensions that if the 
recomniendatioii of my colb-agues to stabilise 
the rupee at Is. Od, is accepted and acted upon, 
India wili be faced during the next few years 
with a disturlmnee in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only liamper her economic development 
hut may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day. But the • possibility of 
their occurring cannot be ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it Is to-day, and iudu-stiles will have to 
undergo a paintul process of adjustment, un- 
natural, u 11 warranted and avoidable— an adjust- 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, i)iit in certain cases, their vi-ry existence. 
And should Natuie have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of 1«. 6d., the steps that 
the Cucrency Authority will have to take to 
maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 
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the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shako the confidence of the 
people in the currency system recommended.** 

A Survey.— The official summary of the 
Report, and tlio summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein. These can be appreciated only If they 
are examined In close relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India in its various phases since 1899. This 
was done In an article contributed to Th4 
Bankers' Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
IKisltion. The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below'. Tliere is here some re-treading 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but this is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
of the measures proposed i»y the Commission 
are to be appreciated. After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked : — 

Wh.at was the standard thus established ? 
It is geiKTally described In London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard. Tliat status was never 
claimed for it by its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, wlio dcscrilicd it 
as a * limping standard. * 'I’lie Royal Com- 
mission declares that ‘ in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a detinite standard at all. it 
was a standard ol sterling exchange. * Later 
they show tlrat ‘ the automatic working of tlu 
exchange standard is thus not adequatcH 
provided for in India, and never has been 
The fundamental basis of such a stand.ard Is 
pioxision for the expansion and contraction 

of the volume of currency Under the 

Indian 8y.stern, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic.* 

** However, the standard limped along until 
the tliird year of the war. The exchange 
value of the rupee was 8tal)le ; prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio ; IndiJin trade and 
industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
point of jrioflt and loss, the investment of th* 
reserves, instead of kcej)iiig them in gold, 
resulted in a considurabh' gain to the finance- 
cstimaterl in 1925 at £17,962.460. But n 
had three great disadvantages : it did not 
inspire public ronfldenre ; it placed the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion dolii)crately cornered 
against it; and it left the contiol of currenev 
by the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterward 
amalgamated in tiie imperial Bank of India 
On tills Uic Commission make a very sugges- 
tive comment : * when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen 
sions, the fact remahis that a largo measure 
of difetrii.st in the present system Is justified by 
its imperfections .* » 

There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exciiange of the war, and the action taken there- 
after. The flr.st break In the permanent rati<- 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur unt l 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on th) 
silver market was revealed. Faced by th«* 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver th< 
Government of India had either to raise th<* 
price of Council Drafts or cl-.e abandon tb< 
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( ODvertlblUty of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the fonner alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but lor 
the attempt in 1 920, on the advice of the Babing- 
tou Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to Its * permanent * ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stal>Ui8e the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shUllng and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vi(ds3itude8 
the Indian standard has legally perished. In 
the words of the report, ‘ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by tlie Government. It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acta are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control.* 

*‘The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
tiie rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule 
of Uw in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 

Scheme for Gold Currency.— “In the | 

course of tlieir inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
a large body of Indian opinion has insistently 
demanded. Tlie scheme was presented by the 
olflclals of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
the greatest value. 

“ Tlie essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Goveriummt to buy and sell gold bullion in 
4UU oz bars; as soon as suHicient gold was 
availalile to put a gold coin in circulation ; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange lor 
notes and rupees, and after a furtluT period, 
also ti‘ntati\cly Imced at five years, make the 
bilver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed ninount. The scheme involved the 
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disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces, in tefi years ; the acquisition 
in ail of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thir<ls crores 
of rupees per annum during the first live years 
and thereafter from two-ttiirds of a crore to 
1*12 crore. 

** This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing. Tiie main 
grounds for this decision are iiiat the estimates 
of the amount and time of tlie g«)ld demand 
are uncertain, and the absorjilion l)y India of 
tills £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, boaids, etc., 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
the rates of interest, and gold pnees, Uuoughout 
the worlfi. The reaction «>ii the silver market 
from the dethronement of the rupee and realisa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silvc^r hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with ('tiiiia, where India 
still does a large business. Mon'ovei, tiie 
capacity to raise the required credits Ls doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the Indi.i Olhee .it 
Its. 3 crores a year. 

** The evidence of the highest financial author- 
ities in London and New York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any oiurrency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might be in 
itself. Also, that wliiLt London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets. But whilst 011 those grounds 
the Commission W'ere not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett's scheme, there i- no doubt that 
they were piofoundly influeneed by it in their 
own recommendatioiiH. The ultiiinte e\'dution 
of a i»ollcy which promises a cure for India’s 
currency bills is tlierefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country r.uced them. 

A Gold Bullion Standard. — “Tiie cuirencv 
system recommended by tlie Commission is a 
gold bullion standard. They propose tliat an 
obligation shall be imposed by «statute on the 
. currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limk at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less th.in 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being Imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required. The essence of this proposal 
is “that the ordinary medium of coculation in 
India should remain as at jirescnt the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the curreucy in terms of gold should be .secured 
by making the currency duectly convertible 
into gold for all purptises, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It mubt not circulate 
at first, and It need not cliculate ever,” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange staiidaid. the Com- 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factors — the necessity of safeguarding the 
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Indian •ystem from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link betivten the currency and gold. 

This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would bo rejected by the 
legislature and prolong tlie currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country's real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency wlilch have long been demanded; 
it involves the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
one door open. No one contends tliat a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett's scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, tnrough her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

“We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard Imposes on the 
currency authority In India ; indeed the Com- 
inibsion do not attempt to burke It. ‘The 
obligation Is to convert the currencj’, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and It is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
codditioiial and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. ... it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an elective gold standard ; and we 
have satislied ourselves that the present resour- 
<‘es in the form of reserves ut the disposal of the 
Government of India arc adequate to enable 
the ciiriency authority safely Ui undertake 
the obiigation, with the raoa.*.tiros ot fortification, 
and at the time, which we bpccify.* It linixirt- 
ant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thereat. 

“ The reserv es held for the purpose of main- 
tainlos; the value of the token uirrency are tw’o- 
(old — the I'ttper Currency Itcscrvc and the GoM 
Standard Keserve. Their constitution on April 
30, 192fi (the date taken l<y the Commission), 
was as tollows • — 


Paper Currency erve. 

Ks. Crores. 


''liver coin 

.. 77-0 

Sliver buUion . 

7-7 

Gold coin and buiiion . 

.. 22*3 

Rupee securities 

.. 57*1 

sterling securities 

.. 21*0 


185*1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
utio of two shillings par rupee.) 


** The Gold Standard Keserve amounta at pre- 
sent to £40,000,000 Invested In Gold and In Bri- 
tish Treasury Bills and other steiling securities. 

“ In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
lleserveis the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Keserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand lor remit- 
tance from India is tlie gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission's proposals 
are adopted. The (kimmission are justified in 
recommending thattiie twosliali bo amalgamat- 
ed. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Keserve should be fixed l»y statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent, of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent, 
os the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12*8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent, as soon os possible, and 
to 26 per cent, in ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortitying the gold bolding 
in the Keserve sliould be allowed to escape. 

The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise ; an arguable 
case could be made out lor the thesis that the 
currency diflicjjlties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Jx)rd Curzon's 
Government not to invest the oflicial acceptance 
of the Fowler Keport with legislative authority 
The strengthening of the gold reserv(‘s U in 
entire accord with Indian needs. 

The Ratio. — “ The majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purshotanidas Thuknrdas being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to goM at a rnt<* corres- 
ponding to an exchange rat«> or one slillling and 
sixpence to the riipet*. Hound this point con- 
tn)versy in India will be cimccntiatcil ; it is 
w’oith while to lefresh our ineiuoiics ot the 
iiis-tory ot the ratio. Tic* Fowici ('oininittec 
recommended that tlic lupee hhould ho perma- 
nently slahiiised at one shilling and fourpcnce; 
the Secretary of State for India noerpted their 
recommendations witliout qualification. The 
rupee was sut»stanUaily steady at this point 
until August 1917. 

“ One principle advanced in Sir Dadlha Dalal'n 
prophetic minority report in 19J9, that the 
legal standard of money payments sho^ild he 
and usually is, regarded as less oiren to repeal 
or modification tliun any other legblative Act, 
will command general acceptaruT. Hut when 
Sir Badlba went on to suggest that the Govern* 
nicnt of India might hn\e a\oi<hd this inea 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment airioad he w'as on ttround 
where no one in touch with Indian condition'^ 
can follow him. In the cireuru^taiiees ot the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
laibing the rate ot exdiange save In deelaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the wai 
wuuld have been dl-astrous. I must reltcrat* 
the belief that the real iiilKcliief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise In silver, but when It wa* not lowered 
as allver fell ; the attempt to stuldllse tli« rupei 
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at the two shlltinK rate camed tiie Government 
of India Ihtko Iohhi's, and iutUcted a terrible 
blow on trade ; alter it was abandoned in Sep- 
tember, 1020, the rupee loll below one ahlllinj; 
and threep'njce sterlinn and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under the intliuM»ce of a succession 
of abundant h.u vests it leeovcred. In 1023, 
It was one slnUnip and iourpence sterling ; 
in Octubei, 1024 one and sixpence sterling 
and one and hnir gold. Wltli the lisc in the 
[>oun<l to gold p.irity, the riiiiee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1025, and lias re- 
mained there. 

“It is not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
\ain attein])t to btaliilisc the rupee at two shil- 
lings had lutt licen made in 1020, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standaid might liave been re- 
established without undue disturlianee. Sir 
Purahotamdas Tliakurdas assorts in ids minute 
of dissent tliat ‘ the Executive had made up 
tiieir minds to work up to u one shilling and 
sixpence ratio l(*ng lx fore this Cuininisslon 
was appoint! d to exanune tile qiustion 
Indeed, tliey* iiave presented to us the issue 
m tills regal d as a fait arrompli, acliieved i'y 
rJieiii, not ti.umg iiesitated liy inaiupulation 
to keep up tlie rate even wliih* we were in ses'^ion. 
I cannot eoneeive of any ]>araU( l to such a 
procedure in any eountry.’ 

“It IS to my imnd a great inlsfortimc that th!* 
opportunity of lestoiing the permanent ratio 
ot one and four was not seized wlieu it offeied. 
Not beeausc tluTo is any special sanctity in a 
I at in as such but ix-eausc theie is a sanctity in the 
legal standaid of inoic'y payments. If this 
had been done the fViminission’s scheme would 
liave n'ceivisi juactieally nnaninious support 
in liKlia; ns it ls,a\lol!‘nt eontioversy will rage 
loiind this secondary issue, ohscuriiig the great 
merit of tlie I'oinniission’s liasic rcconmienda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in Its com- 
iinsltion and ant!)iiiatlc in action, with the 
loaleseence of the currency and credit author- 
ities. llow’over, we liave to deal with faets 
as we find them. The inajoiity of the coinmls* 
•^lon base tlielr reeonimeiulation on the ‘ eoiivic- 
tion, wlileh lias been formed and cumulatively 
icinfornHl during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at tlie prehcnt exchange rate of about one 
‘'hilling and sixpence, priw's in India hav'e al- 
jeady attained a substantia} measure of adjust- 
ment witli those in the world at large, and 
IS a corollary, that any cliange in the rate would 
mean a diflicult period of readjustment, inv'olv- 
ojg widespread economic disturbance, which it 
IS most desiiai)le in the interests of the people 
to avoi J, and wliich would in the end be followed 
by no countorvalliiig advaiitagi*.’ Sir Pur- 
‘'hotamdas Tliakurdas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, suppoTted by a wealth of 
tigures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force tluit tile adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be coniplet<‘d in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit tliat their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

“ The truth, 1 suggest, lies lietweeu those two 
(ontentions. There liave been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpcnct*; no 
latio could be operative for over a year without 
Inducing this result. But it is clear that the 
ailjustmenta, especially In regard to wages in 
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Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of the Indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

“Ilere, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpenre. 'I’lu're is no half-wav house; 
tile rate must lie either the de facto om* of one 
and sixpence, or tiie old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence. Tlie cliangi‘ would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks oi months, but of 
hours or iniriutts. Tlicie would be an immedi- 
ate rise in pilcea of twelve* and a iialf p«jr cent., 
witli a (onl^e(plt*llt reduction of real wages by 
tliat prfqiortion ; tiiere w’ould be convulsive 
disturbance ot tlie foreign trade ; tliere would be 
violent speculation. I omit all calculation of the 
effect ol the lower rat** on the lluatu'es of the 
Goveiiiincnl of India, bi'caiise this is an inlluence 
wliich lias been ovci-valiKal in tlie past; it is 
iiitimtcsiinal in comparison witli the imlu'.trial 
ami commercial inU‘i!*sts inv(j|\(*4l No one 
wlx) icallscs tlie s!‘n‘>itivcnes3 of tlm liulian 
‘ market, ami the proiiencss to speculation, can 
contemplate tliesc violent dlstuili.iuccs wotliout a 
i« cling akin to dismay. Tlu b.*l.iiice ot ailvan- 
tage lies witli stal'liis itloM at om* and si\ 
tin* contiovei.sy wliich must eiism' is pait of the 
price to bo paid for the neglect to re-establish 
tlie permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

The Note Issue.— “ Before tlie war there 
was u considerable and growing circulation ot 
Fovcicigiis. On the outbreak of liostilities these 
disappeared as cuirency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silv(*r rupees and another 
token, the note convertilJe into rupees. Ever 
since tlie breakway from tlie accepted gold 
standard this obligation has imposed serioui* 
dilllciillics on the currency. It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the faniine of 1899-1900; it compelled 
licavy piiicliasea of silver which Invariably rose 
in prices .as the Government came into the 
market: and It placed the Indian cunency sys- 
tf<*m, as occurred liuiing the war, at the mercy 
of the silver maikct. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of tlie pr‘»sent fineness is only possible so long 
as sllvei does not rise above an ounce. The 
removal of this arioinaloua provision, tiie Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency leform wdiich must he taken sooner or 
later. ‘ No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes, a more solid riglit of convertibility 
Is attached to them tlian they liave ever 
had since silver censed o be a reliable standard 
of value ’ Botli propositions can be accepted 
in their entirety. ^ 

“ The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
Is one of the mo&t remarkable features in Indian 
fluanolnl history. It developed from no change 
ill the status of the note itself ; it was always con- 
vertible oil demand ; but from increased faclh- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of smaU de* 
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nomination and atcadlly progressing as expert- | sure was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
enco was gained. We can therelore endorse November 18th the Government of India issued 


the conclusion of the Coimp.ifeslon that the best 
" way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish conildence in their practical converti- 
bility, ‘ and this ionfldence has been secured not 
so much by a It-pal obligatiim to encash them 
at purrency oH'khs as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there Is 
a demand for them.* 

“ The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal uiiligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in eneulatiou shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
l)!' issued by the (Vntial Hank, and coineldeiitally 
tiie one-inpee note, winch had acquired great 
IHipulunty 1‘effrip it was dlawntlnued on the 
ground of economy, shall be rc-lssued. The 
legal oidlgation on the ('cntral Ihink will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option; 
but it ^^lll be tlie duty of the Hank to supply 
rupees freelj in such quantities as may be re- 
quired for eirculation, ar.d of the Government 
to furnish the Hank with such coin. The cur- 
rency position Is* such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will he unfelt. India is 
uuHeriug from a surfeit ol rupees, the total 
volume of which estimated at approximately 
Ks. 400 erores. Tlicro arc Its. 85 crures of silver 
coin and bullion in rcseue. Th^ wliole tendency 
will bo in the diiection of a retain of rupees to 
the reserve ratlier than to an appetite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
po.sitixc liiducomeiit to the currency authoilty 
to encourage a demand for rupees In order to 
get rid of its redundant stock. U is clear that 
the prewml opportiiiiity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependemv on the silver 
market wiiich has hainjiered India for so 
many years is exceptionally fa\ouiable, and 
should be seized witliout hesitation." 

The reception of the Ileport loHowed very 
cio^ely the iines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Hankers' Magazxne wiilch we have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
siderable protest, strongest In Western India 
but sliaieJ in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise tlie rui»ee at one shllhug 
and sixpence and .i demand for a reversion to 
one ariii fourpouce. There was, particularly 
in Buml)ay, a rcliKtance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of tlie lleaerve Hank, coupled with the 
desire that th<‘ Impfiial Hank of India should 
i»e re-mould^d in oi<ler to make it the Gentral 
Hank, wnth the (unctions [iroposed to he remit- 
ted to the licserve Hank. These voices were so 
loud th. 1 t they o\eil»orf; the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standaid, and the est'Odistinient of an organi- 
sation which would link currency with credit. 

In August 1926 the Government published the 
text of a bill tlcaigneil tf» II x the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Report. At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which uiged that tiierc had not been 
time to study the Report and that the paper's 
w<." not available, tite di'^cussioii of this inea- 


a notiheatioD to the following effect: — 

** After considering the report of the Royal Ck)m* 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be Introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session.*' 

The New Ratio. — So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification intensified it. 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
found strong expression W'hen the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in Fobruar 3 i-March 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill was, however, accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty -one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shilling five pence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government's selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 

Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate. World trade depression in 
the hluiiip of 1930 made it increasingly difficult 
for the Government of India to maintain the 
statutory ratio, but tlieir difliculties were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
ill September 1031, and the rupee was linked to 
sterling Since then, large exports of commer- 
cial and hoarded gold from India have served to 
keep the exchange ratio stable, despite mucli 
agitotlun fur a reversion to the Is. 4d. ratio by 
interested parties. Generally speaking, the ten- 
dency in the last ten years has been for the rupee 
to be worth more than Is. 6d., and tlius Govern- 
ment have found no difliculty in maintaining u 
stable exchange. Since the outbreak of the w'ai 
in September 1939, ollicial restrictions on ex- 
change operations have perforce increased and 
caused some Ineonvciiienco to businessmen. But 
the rupee continues to maintain its strengtli and 
there Is little doubt that, left to itself, it would 
appreciate in terms of foreign currencies ratlier 
than depreciate. ' 

Developments During 1943-44 ■ The yeai 
under levicw wItiiL‘s.sed a furl her large (‘Xpansion 
in note eireiilat ion. although at u more modoratf 
latr than in 1942-43. The annual rate ol 
iiiereasc during the year 1943-44 deellni'd 
to 37 per c’cnl as conipared with 09 per cent 
in 1942-43, wliieii was the liighest recorded 
llgun* either in this wai or the last, and 69 per 
cent, in 1941-42 The total uinoimt of notc'^ 
legal teiulei In Imlla sto(|(| at Us.894 I 
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crorpH at tho end of 1943-44 as compared with 
Ilu.C55.ll oioroa at the end of U»o previous 
year, and the average circulation for the year 
was lis.777.17 crorcs as against Bs.513.44 
crores during 1942-43. The active cireulntion 
increased from Rs.643.58 crores at the end 
of 1042-43 to Ks.H82.49 crores at the close of 
1943-44. 

The year 1043-44 like the i)revious year was 
< haracterised by a net absorjddon of notes 
•luring all months of the year. The average 
monthly absorption during 1943-44 amount (*d 
to Ks.19.91 erores as against Rb. 21 H2 crores 
m 1942-43, Km.I 1.77 croreu in 1941-42 and 
Ks.1.29 crores in 1940-41. 

The absoiption during the first half of the 
\car amounted f«> Ks.lIC 10 crores and during 
the second half to Ks.122.81 crores, the coi- 
jesponding figures for 1942-43 being Ks.l 10.80 
(tores and Ks 150 90 crores respectively. 
Tlie relatively low expansion duiing the second 
half of the year tts compared with the aetond 
half of th(‘ pre\ious year ctin be attributed 
to the re-ubsoii)tion of currency as <i result of 
Mgorourt loan and taxation prograinmcM and 
otfieial sales of gold. 

Th(‘re wtis a marked reduction compared 
with the previous years in the demand for 
tnpe(‘ coin, the decline in the rate of absorption 
lx mg considerably moic proiiouneed tban in 
ih«‘ case of bank notes. The net absorption 
(lining the year amounted to K8,23.14 crores 
IS against Rs.44.93 erores during 1942-43 
.md Ks.l 28 01 eioros since the 1st September 
1939. IGxeejit for the month of September 
when there was a return of Ks.r2 lakhs, the 
.ihsorption of rupee coin continued throughout 
the year under rcviiwv. The absorption during 
the first half of the year amounted to Ks. 10.(18 
(lores and during the second half to Ksl2 46 
'lores, the corresponding tlguri's for 1942-43 
lieiiig Ks.2.80 erores and Ks 42 13 erores 
ri'‘'Pectively. 

The progressively heavy alisoriilion ot small 
(om which has been in (‘vidcnce suice the 
lii‘i:mTimg of th«' wai continued unabated 


during 1943-44 in contrast to tlie trends in 
the ciiculation of not(*s and rupee (oin The 
absorption in India during the yeai rose further 
by 68.7 per cent, to K8.18.46 erores as compared 
with Rs.11.04 eiores in 1942-43, Ks.6 06 
erores in 1941-42, Ks.4,2S crores in 1940-41 
and Ks,2.21 erores in 1939-40. The issue of 
.small coin in 1943-44 aeeoimted for 43 9 per 
cent, ot the total absorption of Ks.42.08 erores 
since the 1st September 1939. 

Tlie largest proportional imrease-. weje m 
half anna pieces whose absoriition rose bv 
100 per cent, fiom K.s.57 lakhs in 1942-43 
to Kb.1,14 lakhs in 1943-44 and in ]>ice picci's 
which rose from Ks.l3 lakhs to Hs.29 lakhs 
in the same period. SIIvit accounted for 57.4 
per rent., nickel for 41.0 per cent, and copper 
for 1 .6 IM.T cent, of the total absoiption during 
th<“ year, the corrc.sjKUidiug ])ercenfagcs foi 
the previous year being 58.3 ])er cent., 40.. 5 
per cent, and 1.2 per cent, lespectlvely. 

Of the total absorption of small coin, Doinbav 
and (Calcutta aceounted for Ks 12.26 crores 
or 66.4 per cent., the shaie of C\\leuttu bidng 
the gieatest at 34.8 per cent. 

In order to meet the still expanding demand 
for small com, the mints at liomliay and Calcutta 
I'ontiiiiied to work to capacity throughout 
the year and in October the now mint at 
Lahore oommeiieed operations. The montlily 
output of small coin of the three mints reaeheil 
a figure of 168.2 million pieces in Novcmbei 

1943, and rose to 175 2 million jiieces in March 

1944. Vroduction of the Koiubay and Calcutta 
mints in Maioh 1943 had been 136.0 million 
pieces. The mintag(‘ of one piee and tw^o 
pier coin totalled 683 million pieces in 1943-44 
as against 270 million pieces in 1942-43. 

The total absorption of eurrency meiudmg 
small coin during the year was lower at Ks.280 51 
crores as against Ks.318.42 crores in 1942-43 
and compares with a total absorption of Ks 199 
eroies during the last w.ii jiciiod between 
1914-1.5 and 1918-19 
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THE RESERVE BANK. 


The following Act of the Indian LeiidBlatuTe 
received the absent of the Governor- General on 
March 0, 1U34, and is known as the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1 1)34 : — 

Whereat it is expedient to constitute a Reserve 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and tlie kee])lng of reserves with a view to 
securing monetary stability in British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of tlie country to its advantage ; 

And whereas in the present disorganisation 
of the monetary s> stems of the world it is not 
possible to dcteinime what will bo suitable as 
a permanent tosis for the Indian monetary 
system ; % 

But whereas it is expedient to make tem- 
porary pro vision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
consldertd when the international monetary 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable 
to make It possible to frame permanent measures; 

It is hereby enacted as follows : — 


or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Mideaty, 
and having a branch in British Inaia, 
shall be registered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali- 
fied to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his sliares. 

(4) The Governor- General In Council shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 

arts of His Majesty’s Dominions which shall 
e deemed for the purposes of clauses (b) and (c) 
of sub-section (3) to be the Parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions in which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 

(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
assigned to the various registers shall be as 
follows, namely : — 


(1) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
laatng over the management of the currency 
from the Governor-General in (k)uncil and of 
tarrying on the business of hanking in accor 
dance with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
I arae of the Reserve Bank of India, having 
)«6rpetuul succession and a common seal, and 
shall by the said name sue and be sued. 

Share Capital. — (1) The original share capital 
of the Bank sliall be five crores of rupees divided 
Into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fully paid up. 

f2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon, and u separate issue of shaies 
shall be made m each of the areas served by 
those registers, as defined in tlie First Scliedule, 
and shares shall be transferable from one 
register to anothei. 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regis- 
tered as such in any area in which he is ordinarily 
resident or has his principal place of business 
in India, but no i>erson shall be registered as a 
shareholder in more than one register ; and no 
person who is not — 

(a) domiciled in India and either an Indian 
subject of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
in India, or 

(b) a British subject ordinarilv resident In 
India and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
or in any part of Ills Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-oTierative Societies Act, 1912, 
or any other law for the time being in force In 
ibitish India relating to co-operative societies 


(а) to the Bombay register — one hundred 
and forty lakhs of rupees ; 

(б) to the (Calcutta register — one hundred 
and fortv-flve lakhs of rupees , 

(c) to the Delhi register — one hundred and 
fifteen lakhs of rupees ; 

(d) to the Madras register — seventy lakh- 
of rupees , 

(«) to the Rangoon register— thirty lakhs ot 
rupees : 

Provided that if at the first allotment the 
total nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 
register for which applications are received is 
less than one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 
rupees, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not applied for up to a maximum nominal value 
of thirty-five lakhs of rupees from that register 
in two equal portions to the Bombay and tii( 
Calcutta register. 

A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
bers of the Assembly and one elected member 
of the Council of State to be elected by non 
official members of the respective Houses shall 
be associated with the Central Board for the 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking after the first allotment of shares. 

(fi) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis 
ter, the Central Board shall, in the first Instance 
allot five sliares to each qualified ap|>liount 
who lias applied for five or more shares ; and. 
if the number of such applicants is greater 
than one-fifth of the total number of sharM 
assigned to the register, shall determine by lot 
the applicants to whom the shares shall bt 
aUotteid. 

I (7) If the number of such applicants is less 
'than one- fifth of the number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Central Board eball allot tlu 
remalDlng ehares firstly, up to the limit of out 
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half of BTioh rematning shares, to those appli- 
cants who have applied for less than five shares, 
and thereafter as to the balance to the various 
applicants In such manner as it may deem fair 
and equitable, having regard to the desirability 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
^ub-soctions (6) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 

ub-sectlon (2) of section 11. 

(9) If, after all applications have been met In 
accordance with the provisions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
tiiey shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor- 
General in Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
i»y the register concerned. 

(10) The Governor-General In Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this i 
Act by reason of any shares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (9). 

(1 1) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under tlie provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold office as Director. 

Increase and reduction of share capital 

—(1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendation of 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction of 
the Governor- General In Council and with the 
approval of the Central - I^fegisiature, to such 
extent and in such manner as may be determined 
l)y tlie Bank in general meeting. 

(2) The additional shares so created shall be 
<if the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and shall be assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share capital. 

(8) Such additional shares shall be fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may bo issued 
shall be fixed by the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Governor- General In 
i ’ouncil. 

(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares constituting 
tlie original share capital shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existing 
'Shareholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
light to the allotment of such additional shares. 

The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
olllce.s in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, . Madras 
and Itangoon and a branch In London, and may 
e.stabUsh branches or agencies in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council, elsewhere. 

The general superintendence and direction of | 
the affairs and business of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors whlob ' 


may exeroise all powers and do all acts and 
things which may be exercised or done by the 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Bank in general 
meeting. 

(1) The Central Board shall consist of tin 
following Directors namely : - 

(0) a Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
to be appointed by the Governor- General in 
Council after consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board in that behalf. 

(6) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor- General in Council. 

(e) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shareholders on the various register s. 
in the manner provided in section 9 and in the 
following numbers, namely : -- 

(1) for the Bombay register — two Directors; 

(ii) for the Calcutta register — two Directors, 
(Hi) for the Delhi register — two Directors ; 

(iv) for the Madras register — one Director ; 

(t;) for the Rangoon register — one Director, 

and 

(d) one government official to be nominated 
by the Governor- General in Council. 

(2) The Governor and Deputy Govenjors shall 
devote their whole timd to the affairs of the 
Bank, and shall rec( ive such salarits and allow- 
ances as may be determined by the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

(3) A Deputy Governor and the Director nomi- 
nated under clause (J) of sub-section (1) may 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part in its deliberations but sliall not be 
entitled to vote 

Provided that when the Governor Is absent 
a Deputy Governor authorized by him in this 
behalf in writing may vote for him. 

(4) The Governor and a Deputy Governor shall 
bold office for such term not exceeding five years 
as the Governor-General in Council mav fix 
when appointing them, and shall be eligible for 
re-appointment. 

A Director nominated under clause (b) or 
elected under clause (c) of .sub-section (1) shall 
hold office for five years, or thereafter until 
bis successor shall have been duly nomiiu.ted 
or elected, and, aabject to the provisions of 
section 10, shall be eligible for re-nomination 
or re-election. 

A Director nominated under clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Governor-General in Council. 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Btiard shall 
be questioned on the ground ineTcly of the 
existence of any vacancy m, or any defect in the 
constitution of the Board. 

Local Boards- (1> Local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the live areas specified 
in the First Schedule, and shall consist of — 

(o) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are regis- 
tered on the register for that area and are 
qualified to vote, and 
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(6) not more than three members nominated 
by the Central Board from ainonpat the sliare- 
holders registered on the register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time : 

Provided that the Central Board shall in 
exercising this power of nomination aim at se- 
curing the representation of territorial or econo- 
mic interests not already rcpreMCiit-ed, and in 
particular the representation of agricultural 
Interests and the interests of co-operative 
banks. 

(2) At an election of members of a Local 
Board for any area, anv sharclioldi'r who has been 
registered on the register for that area, for a 
I)eriod of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the election, as holding tive shares 
shall have one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having more than five shares shall 
have one vote for cacli live hhaies, but subject 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on each 
occasion for that purpose, sucli proxy being 
himself a shareholder entitled to vote at the 
election and not being an einijlojec of the 
Bank. 

(3) The members of a Local Board shall liold 
office until they vacate it und(*r sub-section ((>) 
and, subject to the provisions of section 10 
shall be eligible for rc-electioii or re-nomination 
as the case may be. 

(4) At any time within three months of the day 
on which the Directors reprc'<eiitmg the .share- 
holders on any regi^t<‘r arc due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the Central Board 
shall direct an election to be held of members 
of the Local Board couoerned, and shall spcclly 
a date from which the regi*'tiation of transfer 
from and to the register shall he isusf)euded until 
the election has taken place. 

(5) On the issue of such direction the Local 
Board shall gi\e notice ot the date of the election 
and shall publish a list of shai (‘holders holding 
five or more shares, with the dates on which 
their shares were registered, and with their 
registered addre.sses. and such list shall he 
available for purchase not le.ss than three weeks 
before the date fixed for the elec tion. 

(6) The names of the peisoris elected sliall be 
notified to the Central Board which shall th(*re- 
upon proce(*d to make anv nominations i>pr- 
mitted by clause (b) of sub-sect Ion (1) it mav 
then decide to make, and shall fl x the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vac^itc office, and the incoming 
members shall be deemed to have assumed office 
on that date. 

(7) The elected members of a Local Board shall 
as soon as may he after they have been elect(‘d, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, as the case may be, i'> be Directors 
representing to the 8harchold(*rs on the 
register for the area for which the Board is 
conttifeuted, 

(8) A Local Board .shall advise the Central 
BoArd on such matters as may he generally or 
■peciflcally referred to it and shall perfonn such 
diitiet as the Board may by regulations, 
delegate to it. 


(1) No person may be a Director or a member 
of a Local Board who — 

(0) is a salaried government official or a 
salaried official of a State in India, or 

^ (/)) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated 
an insolvent, or has suspended payment or 
has compounded with his creditors, or 

(c) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind, or 

(d) is an officer or employee of any bank, 
or 

(e) is a director of any bank, other than a 
bank which is a society registered or deemed 
to be registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1912, or any other law for tlie time being 
in force in Biitish India relating to co-operative 
societies. 

(2) No two persons wlio arc partners of the 
same mercantile firm, or are dircctoi-s of the same 
private coinpany, or one of whom is thegeneial 
agent of or holds a power of procuration from the 
other, or from a intTcaiitilo firm of which the 
other is a partner, may be Directors or members 
of the same Local Board at the same time. 

(3) Nothing in clause (a), clause (d) or clause 
(e) of suh-sectlon fl) shall apply to the Oovernor, 
or to a Deputy (lovcrnor or to the Director 
nominated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) 
of section 8. 

(1) The Governor- fleneral in ('oiinril may 
remove from offiee the Governor, or a Deputy 
Governor or any nominated or ele(‘ted Director 

Provided that in the ease of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under clause (b) or clause (c) of 
.sub-scetion (1) of section 8 this power sliall he 
exerclhcd only on a resolution passed by the 
Central Boatri in that l)ehalf by a majority 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. 

(2) A I>iiertor nominated or ele<*ted under 
clause (b) or clause (r) of Mib-section (1) of section 
H. and any member of a Local Hoartl shall cease 
to hold office if, at any time after six months from 
the date of liis nomination or elcetion. he is 
not registered as a liolder of unencumhertal 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 
lehs than five thousand rupees, or if he cease.s 
to liold unencumlxTcd shares of tliat value, and 
iany such Direc'tor bhall eea.se to hold office it 
without l(‘ave from the Gov ernoi -General in 
Council he absents liimself tiom the eouseeu- 
tivc meetings of the Central Board convened 
under auh-.section (1) of section 13. 

(3) Tlic Governor-General in Coiinefl shall re- 
move from offi(‘e any Director, and the Central 
Board shall r(*move from office any member of a 
Local Board, If such Director or member Ixx’omes 
bubjeet to any of the distpialiih'alions specified 
in Bub-8ectiou'(l) or sub-section (2) of section 10. 

(4) A Director or member of a Ivocal Boar«l 
removed or ceasing to hold office under the 
foregoing sub-sections shall not be eligible for 
i re-appointment either as Director or as member 
of a Local Board until the expiry of tiie term 
for which his appointment was made. 

(5) The appointment, nomination or election 
as DlrecUir or member of a Local Board of any 
person who Is a member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture or oi a local Legislature shall bo void 
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unless, within two months of the date of his 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to be such member, and, if any Director or mem- 
ber of a l^col Board is elected’or nominated as a 
member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the I^cal Board 
as from the date of such election or tiomlua- 
tion, as the case may bo. 

(6) A Director may resign his office to the 
(lovernor-General in Coimcil, and a member of a 
Ucal Board may resign his office to the Cent al 
Hoard, ami on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant. 

(1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
rnflrmity or otherwise is rendered incapable 
v>l executing his duties or is absent on leave or 
otherwise in circumstances not Involving the 
\scatiou of his appointment, the Governor- 
General in Council may, after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contained In clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) of section 10, bo an officer 
of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director Is for any reason un 
able to attend a particular meeting of the ( entral 
Hoard, the elected members of the Local iioard 
of the area which ho represents may elect one of 
their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Wroctor. 


(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
fioy ineiiiber of a l/ocal Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occurrence of a vacancy in the office 
of a Jhrector electexl by the J.ocal Board, the 
< entral Board may uoiiiinate tliereto an\ 
<(ualitl(*d person recommended by the elected 
members of the 1/jcal Boaid. 


(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs in the 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
pro\idcd for in sub-section (1), the vacancy 
Giall be filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor liy nomination, and in the case of an elected 
luri'ctor by election lield in the manner pro- 
Nided in section 9 fer the election of Directors 
Pio\ided that before such election is made the 
resulting vacancy, if any, in the Local Board and 
any vacancy in tlie office of an elected member 
of such Board which may have been flllctl by a 
member noiniiiatwi under sub-section (,}) shall 
be filled by election held as nearly as may be 
In the manner provided In section 9 for the 
election of members of a Local Board. 


( 0 ) A person nominated or elected under thi 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subjoc 
to the provlho contained in sub-section (4' 
hold office for the unexpfred portiou of th 
term of his preilecessor. 

n) Meetings of the Central Board shall b 
convened by the Governor at least six times i 
each year and at least once in each quarter. 

(2) Any three Directors may require th 
Governor to convene a meeting of the Centn 
Bfiard at any time and the Governor shall fortl 
With convene a meeting accordingly. 

T. ^’he Govenior, or in his absence the D< 
puty Governor authorized by the Governor unde 
the proviso to tub-seotion (3) of section 8 to vot 


for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 

General Meetings. — (1) A general meeting 
(hereinafter In this Act teforred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there Is an office of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting may be convened by the Central Board 
at any other time. 

Provided that tlie annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place. 

(2) The shareholders present at a general 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central J^ard on 
the working of the Bank throughout the year 
and the auditors' report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accoimts. 

(S) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less tlian six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shall 
hiivc one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank. 

(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained In section 
8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance 
therewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
in accordance with this Act. 

(2) Tlie first Governor and the first Deputy 
Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor- General in Council on his 
own initiative, and sliall receive such salaries 
and allowances as he may determine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers shall be 
nominated by the Governor- General in Council 
from the areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nominate shall 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub-section (4). 

(1) On the expiry of each successive period of 
twelve months after the nomination of Directors 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shall be elect- 
ed in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office In accordance 
with section 8. Tlie register in respect of 
which the election is to be lield shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represent^ 
by nominated Directors, and for the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Rangoon reguters 
shall be treated as if they complied one register 
only. 

As soon as may bo after the commencement 
of this Act, tfie Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nominations, in 
order to constitute Local Boards in aoconlanoe 
with the provision of section 9, and the 
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members ol such Local Boards shall hold office 
up to the date fixed under sub-section (d) of 
<<ection but shall not exercise any right under 
•'Ub'Section (7) of that section. 

Business. — The Bank shall be authorized 
to carry on and transact the several kinds of 
business hereinafter specified, namely : — 

(1) the acoeptlug of money on deposit 
witiiout interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Secretary of State in Council, 
the iiovernor-General in CJouncil, Ix)cal Govern- 
ments, States in India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persons ; 

(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable in India and arising out of 
bona fide commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which sliall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of 
such purohascsor rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace ; 

(b) tlic purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or more 
good siguatuies, one of which shall be that of a 
sche<luled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(e) the purchase, sale aud rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn andj 
payable in ludia and bearing the signature of 
a scheduled bank, aud issued or drawn for the 
purpose of liolJing or trading in securities of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
surh securities of States In India as may 
be specified in this behalf by the Governor- 
General in ('ouncil on the recommendation of the 
f'entral Board, and maturing within ninety 
days from the date of such purcliase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(3) (a) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duled banks of sterUng in amounts of not less 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees ; 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
i>iU8 of excliange (including treasury bills) 
drawn In or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing within ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no such 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank ; and 

(e) the keeping of balances with banks in 
the United Kingdom ; 

(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and iirovincial 1 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demanfl or on the expiry of 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against 
the security of — 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parliament or by any law for the time being 
in force in British India ; 

(b) gold or lilver or documfiita of Utle to 
the same , 


(e) such bills of exchange and promissory 
notes us are (diglbic for purchase or rediscount 
by the Bank ; 

(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods which have been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdraft 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketUg 
of crops ; 

(5) the making to the Governor- General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of th«ir 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance ; 

(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 

(7) the purcliase and sale of Qovernmeot 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
witiiiii ten years from the date of such purchase, 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Local Government 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in Britisii India or of such States In 
India as may be si)ccifled In this behalf by the 
Governor- General in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the. Central Board 

Provided that securities fully guaranteed ji 
(o principal and interest by the Govemmont 
of India, a Local Government, a local authority 
or a State in India shall bo deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to be securities of such 
Government, authority or State : 

Provided further that the amount of siieli 
securities held at any time in the Banking 
Department shall be so regulated that — 

(a) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Heserve Fund and 
three-fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits ; 

(b) tlie value of such securltie.s maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the sliare capital of the Bank, the 
llcscrve Fund and two-fifths of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; and 

(e) the value of such securities maturing 
after ten years shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the Keserve Fund and one- fifth of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respeol^ of 
deposits ; 

(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or divi- 
dends, of any such securities ; 

(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
whether movable or immovable, which ma> 
in any way oume into the possefuilon of the 
i Bank in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of 

1 anj ol its claims , 
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(11) the acting as affont for the Secretary of 
State in Council, the Oovernor- General in Council 
for any Local Government or local authority of 
State in India in the transaction of any of the 
following kinds of business, namely : — 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver , 

(&) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, securities or shares in any 
company ; 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, int^Tcst or dividends, of any securities 
or shares ; 

(d) tiie remittance of such proceeds, at the 
risk of the principal, by bills of exchange payable 
either in India or elsewhere ; 

(e) the management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and 
bullion ; 

(13) the opening of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of a i)ank, 
which is the principal currency authority of any 
country under the law for the time being in 
force in that country or any international bank 
formed by such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank ; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purfioses of 
the business of the Bank, and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed : 

Provided tliat no money shall be br)rrowcd 
under ttiis clause from any person in India 
other than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank winch is the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under tire law for the time being in force in that 
coimtry : 

Provided further that the total amoimt of 
such borrowings from persons in India shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank ; 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subject to the provision of this Act ; and 

(16) generally, the doing of all such matters 
and things as may bo incidental to or conse- 
quential upon the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act. 

When, in the opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and fimctions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Covemor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
« xpedient that action should be taken under 
till! section for the purpose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
Jiidustry and agriculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub- 
clauses (a) and (5) of clause (2) or sub-clause 

(o) or (b) of clause (3) or clause ( 4 ) of section 17. — 

(1) purchase, sell or discount any of the bills 
of exchange or promissory notes specified in 
'Ub-olause (a) or (6) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(5) of oUuic (8) of that section though such bill 


or promissory note does not hear the signature 
of a scheduled bank or a provincial ro-oi)eratlvc 
bank ; or 

(2) purchase or sell sterling in anirMinis of 
not less than the equivalent oi one lakh ot 
rupee.*? ; or 

(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety days against the various form.s 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section . 

I*rovided that a committee of the Board or the 
Governor sliali not, save in cases ot special 
urgency, autiionzcd action under this section 
Without pri(!r consultation with the Central 
Board and that in all cases action so autliorizcd 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Bo ud forthwith. 

Forbidden Business. — Save a.s otherwi-t* 
provided in sections 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
m ay not, 

(1) engage in trade or otherwise have a 
direct inteiest in any conimereial, industrial 
or other undertaking, except such interest as it 
may in any way acquire in the course of the 
satisfaction of any of its claims ; provided that 
all such interests siiall be disposed of at tiic 
earliest possible moment ; 

(2) purchase its own shares rtr the slrircs to 
any other bank or of any » ompaiiy, or grant 
loans upon tire security of auv buoh shares ; 

(3) advance money on moitgag»' of, or other- 
wise on the seeanty of, iinmovalile {‘n^perty 
or documents of title r lating thereto, or iiccome 
the owner of immovable ]*ropeity, cxcejit so 
far as is n^'cessary for Its own business pie- 
inises and residences for its officer. s and servants; 

(1) make loans or advances; 

(,'») draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
than on demand ; 

(6) allow interest on deposits or current 
accounts. 

Central Banking Functions- 

The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for account of the Secretary of State m Council 
and the Governor-General in Council and such 
Xxical Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial re- 
vtMiues ami .such States in India as may bo 
approved of and notified l>v the Governor 
General in ('ouncil in the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standing 
to the credit of their aceounls respectively, and 
to carry out their exchange, remittance and 
other banking operations, including the manage- 
ment of the public debt. 

(1) Tlie Governor- General in C-^uncil and 
such Local Governments as may nave Gic 
custody aud mauagcnier.t of their own provincial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on sucli condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with all their 
money, remittance, exchange and banking 
transactions in India uud, in particular, shall 
deposit free of iutercst all their balam i"i 

with the Bank 

rrovided that nothing in this sub-section 
shall prevent the Governor-General in Council 
or any Local Gowmmeot from carrying on 


l . 
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money transactions at places where the Bank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Qovernor- 
General In Council and Local Governments 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may require. 

(2) The Governor- General in Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans. 

(3) In the event of any failure reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to in this section 
the Governor -Gener^ in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be. 

(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor- General in Council or any 
Ix)cal Government is a party shall be laid, as 
soon as may be after it Is made, before the 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Local 
Government before its local Legislature also. 

Bank Notes. — (1) The Bank shall have the 
sole right to issue bank notes in British India, 
and may, for a period which shall be fixed by the 
Governor-General in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board, issue currency notes 
of the Government of India supplied to it by 
the Governor- General in Council, and the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable to bank notes 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government ofi 
India issued either by the Goyernor- General in 
Council or by tlie Bank in like manner as if 
such currency notes were bank notes, and re- 
ferences in this Act to bank notes shall be 
construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from the date on which this 
Chaider comes Into force the Goyernor General 
in Council shall not issue any currency notes. 

Issue Department. — (1) The issue of bank 
notes shall be conducted by the Bank in an 
Issue Department which shall be separated and 
kept wliolly distinct from the Banking Depart- 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as here- 
inafter defined in section 34. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
amy other person except in exchange for other 
bank notes or for such coin, bullion or securities 
as arc permitted by this Act to form part of the 
Reserve. 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, 
one hundred lup^s, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, unless 
otherwise directed by the Governor-General 
in Cooncll on the recommendation of the Central 
Board. 

The design, form and material of bank notes 
shall be such as may be approved by ttie Gover- 
nor- Genera] in Council after consideration of the 
recommendations made bv the C/entral Boanl. 

(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place In British India in payment or on 
account for the amount expressed therein, and 
shall be guaranteed by the Governor-General 
in CouaeU. 


(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor-General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that with effect from such date as may be 
specified in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at an office or agency of the 
Bank. 

The Bank shall not re-issue bank notes which 
are torn, defaced or excessively soiled. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governor- General In Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, ' stolen, mutilated or 
Imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note : 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor- General in Council, 
prescribe the circumstances in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which ttie value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. 

The Bank shall not be liable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
lb99, in respect of bank notes issued by it. 

(1) If in the opinion of the Governor-General 
in Council the Bank fails to carry out «ny of 
the obligations imposed on It by or xmder tiffs 
Act, he may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to be super- 
seded, and thereafter the general superinten- 
dence and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
sliall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
General in Coimcll may determine, and such 
agency may exercise the powers and do all 
acts and things which may be (<^crcis<'d or done 
by the Central Board under this Act. 

(2) When action is taken under this section 
the Governor- General in Council shall cause a 
full report of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and in any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board. 

No person in British India other than tli(‘ 
Bank or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
the Governor- General in Council shall draw, 
accept, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
hundi, promissory note or engagement for the 
payment of money payable to bearer on demand 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hundis or notes payable tu 
bearer on demand of any such person : 

Provided that cheques or drafts. Including 
hundis, payable to bearer on demand or other- 
wise may be drawn on a person’s accounV witii 
a banker, shroff or agent. 

(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable with fine whicl. 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
nMc or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution under this section shall 
be instituted except on complaint made by the 
Bank. 
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AtMto of tho Ittuo Doportmont. 

(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined. 

(2) Of the total amount of tho assets, not 
less than two-fifths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities: 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less than 
forty crores of rupees in value. 

(3) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee coin. Government of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable in 
British India as are eligible for purchase by the 
Bank under sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (6) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18: 

Provided that the amount held in Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor- General in (’ouncil, such 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8.47512 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall 
be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining. 

(f>) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shall be held in British India, and all gold com 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies : 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
of the assets. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the 
•sterling securities which may be held as part of 
the assets shall be securities of any of the follow- 
ing kind^ayable in the currency of the United 
KingdoiuTnamely : — 

(a) balances at the credit of the Issue De- 
partment with the Bank of England ; 

(b) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
gbod signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any place in the United Kingdom and having 
a maturity not exceeding ninety days ; 

(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years: 

Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
be securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17. 


Liabilities of the Issue Department. — (1) The 

liabilities of the Issue Department shall be 
an amount equal to the total of the 
amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of Indbi and bank notes for the time 
being In circulation. 

(2) For the puriwses of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the Ist day 
of April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub-section (2) of section 23, be paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governor- 
General in Council or tho Banking Department, 
as the case may be ; but any such note, if subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor- General in Council. 

On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor- General in Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor- General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such agHTPgatf aranuiit as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. Tlie coin, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 : 

Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities so trans- 
foired shall not be loss than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees : 

Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by tlie Governor- 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred. 

(1) After the close of any financial year 
in wliioti the minimum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 63, 
Is greater than fifty crores of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, whichever may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor-General 
in Council rupee coin up to the amount ef such 
excess but not without his consent exceeding 
five crores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of l^k notes, gold 
or securities : 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and If the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities in the assets does not at that time 
exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shall 
be in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the aasete 
under sub-section (6) of section 33. 
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(2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores of rupees or ono^slxth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may be 
the Rroater the Governor- General in Council 
shall deliver to the Tiank rupee coin up tt> the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent execedince five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the iiauk may, with the 
previous sanction of tlie Governor General in 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the ilist instance, wiiicli Ina 3 ^ with the like 
Bancti(»n, bo extended from time to time by 
j)erlo(ls not oxceetiing fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggregate amount than tliut required 
by sub-sertion {2> of section 33 and. whilst the 
holding i.s so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to he operative: 

Provided that the gold coin and gold bullion 
held as such a'>sets shall not be reiiuced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of secti*m 33 so long as any sterling 
securities leniain held as such assets. 

(2) In lespect of any period during which 
the lioMmj of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (1), the 
ilank shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding is reduced below the minimum “pre- 
scribed by sub-section t2) of section 33 ; and 
such tax sliall be payable at the bank rate for 
the time being in force, witli an addition of 
one per cent, pei annum when such holding 
excels thlrt}-tMo ana a half i>er cent, of the 
total amount of the a^set^ and of a further one 
and a half per c^-nt. per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent, or part of such decrease ; 

Provided tliat the tux shall not In any event 
iio paj'abie at a rate less than six per cent, per 
annum. 

I 

The Governor General in Council shall under- 1 
not to re-issue any rupee coin delivered 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation any , 
rui>ees, except through tlie Pank and as providetl 
in that section ; and the Hank shall undertake 
not te dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the purposes of oiiculation or by delivery to 
the Governor- General lu Council under that 
section, 

(1) The Bank shall i'^sue rupee coin on! 
demand in exchange for bank notes and cur- i 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in excliange for coin which is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1U06. 

(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
supply currency notes or bank notes of hiwer 
value or other coins which are legal tender under 
the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, l>e required 
for circulation ; and the Governor- General In 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 


demand. If the Governor- General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall 1)6 released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public. 

Obligation to sell sterling. — The Bank shal) 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or lUngoon and pays the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee : 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds. 

Obligation to buy sterling. — The Bank shall 
buy, from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at Its ofiice in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Ilangoon, sterling for immediate 
deliv'ery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee : 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thoUvsand pounds : 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
is satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been made. 

Cash reserves of scheduled banks. — (1) Every 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of wliich shall not at the close of business 
on any day be less than five per cent, of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent, of the 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
In the return referred to in sub-section (2). 

Erp/anafion.— For the purposes of this section 
liabilities shail not include the paid-up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance In the 
profits iiml loss account of tbr bank of the 
amount of any loan taken from the Iteservc 
Bank. 

(2) Every schedulwl bank shall send to the 
Governor General in rouneil and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible 0 Ulcers of 
such bank .show in v - 

(a) the amounts of its demand <%nd tinw 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 

(If) the total amount held in India In cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 

(c) the amounts held In India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 

(d) the. amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, 

at the close of business on each I’riday or 
If Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 18K1, at the close of business 
OB the preceding working day ; and such return 
shall he sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which It relates ; 
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Provided that where the Bank le eatisfled 
thatthefnrnlehlngof a weekly return under thii 
sub-section Is impracticable In the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 

S )sitlon of the bank and its branches, the 
ank may require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified in this sub-section in res- 
pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month. 

(8) If at the close of business on any day 
before the day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank is below the minimum prescribed in sub- 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the Bank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent, above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank fails short of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on tiie day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent, above the bank 
rate in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Jiank at the close of business on that day is 
below the prescribed iniuimum. 

(4) .Any scheduled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
liable to pay to the Governor- General in Council 
or to the B^nk, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues. 

(5) The penalties imposed by sub-sections (3) 
and (4) shall be pavalde on demand made by the 
Bank, and, In the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor- 
General in Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub-section (2) to the 
Governor- General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council in other cases. 

(6) The Governor- General in Council shall, 
by notification In the Gazette of India, direct 
the Inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
the business of banking in British India and 
which — 

(a) has a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 

(6) is a company as defined in clause (2) id 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 11113, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
British India, 

And shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
h-ttik the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
' Mdtal and reserve becomes at any time less 


than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking business. 

The Bank shall Gom])i1e aud sliall cause to be 
pnblJshed each week a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub-section (2) of section 42 
exhibited In the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section. 

The Bank may require any provincial co- 
operative bank with which it has any transac- 
tions under section 17 to furnish the return 
referred to in sub-section (2) of section 42, 
and if It does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co-operative bank as if it were 
a scheduled bank. 

Afreement with the Imperial Bank — 

(1) The Bank shall enter into an agi cement 
with the Imperial Bank of India which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor- General 
In Council, and shall be expressed to come into 
force on the date on which this C’hapter comes 
into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years" notice on either side, aud shall 
further contain the provisions set forth in the 
Third Schedule: 

Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the maintenance of a sound linancial 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in 
the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfil the conditions 
ofthe Agreement or to maintain a sound liiiancial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Governor-General in Council, 
and the Governor General in Council, after 
making such further enquiry ah he thinks fit, 
may issue instructions to the imperial Bank 
'With reference either to the aei cement or to 
any matter which in his opinion involves the 
security of the Government monies or tlie assets 
of the Issue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial I^nk, and in the event of the inijierial 
Bank disregarding such instructions ma 
declare the agreement to he terminated. 

(2) The agreement referred to in sub-section 
(1) shall, as soon as may he after it h made, he 
laid before the Central Legislature. 

Geoeral Proviuons. 

The Governor General in Council shall trans- 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the ^alue of 
five crores of rupees to bo allocated by the Bans: 
to the Reserve Fund. 

After making provision for had and doubtful 
debts, depieciation in asset-s, contiibutions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually I'rtn-iifed for by 
bankers, ami after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a curniilati\e di\ideiid at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent, per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor- Geneial 
in Council ma> fix at the time of the I '-sue of 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 
to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Scheilule and the balance of the 
surplus shall be paid tc the Governor Genera) 
in Council ‘ 
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Provided that if at any time the Eeeerve 
Fund Is less than the share capital, not less 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the 
whole of the surplus if less than that amount 
shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund. 

Limitation on Dividend. 

With a view to limit temporarily the rate at 
which dividend on the share capital of the 
Reserve Rank of India may be paid by the Bank 
to the shareholders, an Ordinance was issued on 
June 30, 1943, suspendinn the provisions of 
section 47 of the Reserve Bank of India Act 
1934 and of the Fourth Schedule of tliat Act and 
providing that “ the aggregate of the rates at 
which payment of the cumulathe dividend and 
the additional dividend pavable to sliai eholders 
of the Bank under tht* said pioxisionti is made 
shall not, so long as this Ordinance icmuins 
in force, exceed four per cent, per annum on 
the share capital of the Bank ; and the Balance 
of the surplus of the net annual ]»rofits of the 
Bank shall bo paid to the Central Uovernment.” 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
enactment for the time being in force relating 
to income-tax or super-tax, the Bank shall not 
be liable to pay income-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gains. 

Provided that nothing In this section shall 
affect the liability of any shareholder in respect 
of income-tax or super-tax. 

(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the 

Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the{ 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend j 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed | 
to be ** Interest on Securities.” . i 

The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exc'hange or other 
commercial paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act. 

(1) Not less than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting. The auditors may 
l>e shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall be eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office. Any auditor shall be eligible 
for re-election on quitting office. 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be 
appointed by the (Central ikjard before the first 
annual general meeting and, if so appointed, shall 
hold office only until that meeting. All audi- 
tors elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the first 
annual general meeting after their respective 
Elections ; 

Provided that any casual vacancy In the 
office of any auditor elected under this section 
may be fill^ by the Central Board. 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Governor- General in Coimcil, 
may at any time appoint the Auditor Generali 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts of the Bank. | 

Every auditor shall he supplied with a copy 
of the annual balance-shee , and it shall be his I 
duty to examine the same, together with the, 
accounts and vouchers relating theieto; 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to ; 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 


all reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the exi>ense of the Bank If appointed 
by It or at the expense of the Governor- General 
In Council if appointed by him, employ account- 
ants or other persons to assist him in inve stigat- 
Ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of the 
Bank. 

(3) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Governor- General in 
Council, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts, and in every such 
^ report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
and, in case they have called for any explana- 
tion or Information from the Central Board, 
whether it has been given and whether it is 
satwtactory. Any such report made to the 
shareholders shall be read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 

Returns. — (1) The Bank shell prepare and 
transmit to the Governor- General in Council 
a weekly account of the Issue Department and 
of the Banking Department in the form set out 
in tin* Fifth Schedule or In such other form 
as the Governor- General In Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe. 
The Governor- General in Council sliaJl cause 
these accounts to be published weekly in the 
Gaxette of India. 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two month* 
from the date on which the annual accounts 
of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor- 
General in Council a copy of tlie annual accounts 
signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the Bank, 

I and certified by the auditors, together with a 
I report by the Central Board on the working 
of the Bank throughout the year, and the 
Governor- General in Council shall cause such 
accounts and report to be published In the 
Gazette of India. 

(3) The Bank shall also, within two month- 
from the date on which the annual accounts of 
, the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor- 
j General In Council a statement showing the 

name, address and occupation of, and the 
number of shares held by, each shareholder of 
{the Bank. 

Agricultural Credit Department. — The Bank 
shall create a special Agricultural (Credit Depart- 
ment the functions of which shall be — 

(a) to maintain an expert staff i;o study all 
questions of agricultural credit and be available 
tor consultation by the Governor- General in 
Council, Ijocal Governments, provincial co- 
operative banks, and other banking organisa- 
tions. 

(b) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and its relations with provincial co-operative 
banks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 

(a) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled Imnks, engaged in 
British India tn the business of banking, and 
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^(b) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closer connection between agri* 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank. 

n ) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and in any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, make to the Governor- General in Council 
a report, with proposals, if it tiiinks fit, for 
legislation, on thfe following matters, namely : — 

(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary position lias become 
sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
to determine what will be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report its views to the Governor- 
General in Council. 

(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
lime require any shareholder who is registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 
Tx>cal Board within a specified time, not being 
less than thirty days, a declaration, in 8ucli| 
form as the (Central Board may by regulations’ 
prescribe, giving particulars of all shares on the 
said register of which he is the owner. 

(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
anv shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
which arc registered in his name, tlie Ix>cal 
Board may amend tlie register accordingly. 

(3) If any p'r^on rcquire<l to make a de- 
rlaratlou under sub-section (1) falls to make 
Hiieh declaration within the specified time, the 
Ijocal Board niny make an entry against his 
name in the register recording such failure and i 
directing tliat he shall have no right to vote, 
(ither under section 9 or section 14, by reason 
of the shares registertnl in his name on that 
register. 

(4) Wlioever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub- 
section (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined in 
section 101 of the Indian I’enal Code, .and shall 
he puni^'hable under the second paragraph of ' 
section 193 of that Code. 

(f)) Nothing contained in any declaration 
furnished under sub-section (1) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust cxpiessed, implied or 
constructive shall be entered on tlie register or 
be receivable by the Bank. 

(()) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
under section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
under this section shall he exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a lx)cal Board has not been constituted. 

(1) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act, 
1013, shall apply to the Bunk, and the Bank 
^hall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor-General in Coum il and In such 
manner as he may direct. 

(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur- 
his as-<ct^, if any, of the Bank shall be divideil 
etween tlie Governor General in Council and 

the shareholders in the proportion of seventy- 
five per rent, and twenty- five per cent, 
respectively : 


by him by more than one per cent, for each 
year after the commencement of this Act sub- 
ject to a maximum of twenty-five per cent. 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor- General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or conveuiont for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
th«' generality of the foregoing provision, sucIj 
legiilations may provide for all or any of the 
following matters, namely : — 

(a) the holding and conduct of election'' 
under this Act, including provisions for tlie 
holding of any elections according to the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote ; 

(b) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates for 
election or regarding the validity of elections ; 

(c) the maintenance of the vhare register, 
the manner in which and the conditions subject 
to which sliares may be held and tr.ansferred, 
and, generally, all matters relating to the rights 
and duties of shareholdeis ; 

(d) the manner in which general meetings 
I shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 

thereat and the manner m which votes may bo 
exercised ; 

(«) the manner m whieh notices may he 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons ; 

(/) the manner in which tlie business of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof ; 

(g) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and the delegation to such Boards of powers 
and functions ; 

(A) the delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
lleputy Governors, Directors or officers of the 
}$ank; 

(i) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
I functions of the Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees ; 

0) the constitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank ; 

(k) the manner and form in wliich contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 

(l) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use ; 

(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which the accounts shall be maintained ; 

(n) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank; 

I (o) the relations of the scheduled banks 
I with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank; 

(p) thi regulation of clearing-houses for the 
scheduled banks ; 

{q) the circumstances In which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 


l^ovided that the total amount payable to, the value 01 any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
.inv shareliolder under this section shall not imperfect currency note of the Government 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held > of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 
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(r) generally, for the efUiCient conduct of the 
buBioebs of the Bank. 

(3) Copies of all regulfttionB made under 
this section shall be a\allable to the public on 
pa\ment 

In the Indian Coinage Act 1900, for section 
11 the following settion shall be substituted, 
namel} — 

** 11 (r«)ld coins, coined at IIis Majesty’s 
Koval Mint In Lnglaxid or at any mint estabhshed 
in pursuance of a prodamation of Ills Majesty 
as a branch of His Malesty's Ilo}al Mint, shall 
not be legal tender hi British India In payment 
or on account but such coins shall be received 
h} the Ih^tnc Bank of India at Its ofin ts 
brancht^ and agetules In India at the bullion 
aahie of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8 47512 grains troy of fine gold per rupee " 

The Indian Paper t urrenev A(t 1923 the 
Indian Paper C'urrcncv (Amendment) Act, 1923 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act 
1925 and the C urrency \ct, 1927 are hertbj 
repealed 

In Hil seetlon (3) of ''((tion 11 of the Tndiin 
Companies Att, 1913 after the word “Koyal* 
the words ‘Riser\ e Bank ‘*hall be inserted 

riiLHoscn 1 lid 1 f ^ in work with the opening 
of th( tin mil il Mar 1 t 'i The Bank inade«i 
ntt pr lit of It ‘1 53 42,100 for the jear ended 
December 31 1)36 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE j 
30th, 1944 

1 he n j ott < f tin (intiilj md of tors | 
oftlu ii< n< ink ol Ii di i foi tin Maruultil 
•lime 3) 1 )U stit(i tint iltd of 

expen^t of idniinistr iti n an i j loM-ion foi 
siindr\ Ini dun an I (ontin^ the ncti 

prol t imouiits !:> It) 57 M(i 7 1 1 Of thi*' 
imoui l 1 sum of Its ()()u)> will he utdi<.<d 
1 >r I iM n nf to h 1< eis of a dn nlei d it tlie , 
riti of four j(r <eiit tin iiii\inuiui diMddul 
pfrim-»)ll iiiitr tin Oroi ir < « 1 h\ the! 

(»o\(rnn(nt (t Indii ft Inuf 0 1 )4 h »\iru' 
a *'uri 1 1 " < f K's U ( 0 I 1 1 tt i ] i in U t ( 
thi < < nti il (•tVMiiiiiut 11 i t r fit i-* 
higher thm in the yi m i> \ u I It 
I rorfs owing t » i in rkul ii n ii tl int n st 
hearing of thi limk u I < ou'.tituli^ 

4 fre‘'h rc< ord 

Jlu lotd ni mhi r \ -hu 1 >1 h r dt liiud 
furthir duuni. tin \ m friin 4) U)»1 o4k 2U- 
rh< niiinWr of ^hint- on ih« n iMjf of tin 
< ildtti Ufa riniuind jiditi iJi\ urKhingeil 
while tho^f on tint ol th J fu il i\ » (on 
tmuid to iiK r» < ( 

Notes and Coins 

It wai tnnoui i m N a m) i 1 HJ 

that 1 i ik Noti-, Ifumu tin si^jutui of 
Mr (now '^irM hint im in J) Ihslunukii uuuid 
hf Ksufd sho!tl\ ui 1 tin notis utii«it>i 
tssuid during th( \« ir wfn ol tin <1 iionnnitionl 
of Ka 2 Its J Us ]() uul U'< H)0 No iltfritions 
Wfn made in n i»(t ol tin t ittun *'i/» or 
colour of thf nott'< is*JUfd dunm th< ai fount mg 
>f ir As i nif in ol idditioiii) jrotfftiun 
igainbt fount f rtf It ing th< (ditril tiovfrnnunt 
directed that tin It^ign ol tin quiUrrun 
four anna (oin stiufk it the Mints wjthcftfft 
from August 1941, slull hive tin Harm «efurify 
edge as the ri( a qiiternarx rupd ind halt I 
rupee coins « 


Exchange 

The rupee st tiling exchange maikct was 
icatunless and the sellers’ quotation for tek 
giaphk transfers for merchant business remained 
iinatffcted at Ish 5 31 32d The net purchases 
of steiling b\ the Bink, during the year ended 
Juno 30 amountfd to £101 493 921 4 10 as 
compand with £97 719,341 8 0 m the preceding 
vcai B( payments made by the Secretary 
of State on account of recoverable wai expen 
ditiue and purchases made on behalf of His 
Majesty s and Allied («o\einm(nt8 after dcdiiet 
iiig the sterling requirements ot the Ontril 
t»ovf rninent and the Oovcinment of Burma, left 
a new credit m favour of India of £162,086,000 
at the end of the >car as against £236 976 000 
It the end of the pievious year 

Exchange Control 

lUiiiittancps of foreign excliange continued 
to be nstiietcd With the easing of the U S 
dollar position \m(riean firms were allowed 
to n init then profits in full and amounts blocked 
on account of the infringements of the import 
jtridc control regulitions were released 
Ki ‘'trie tioiis on remittances in eertain other 
' current le s were also re Inxcd to a limited extent 
Ic) prevent unauthorised travelling, the Go^crn 
ment of India on July 17, 1941 issued a noti 
fieatioii prohibiting any person from proceeding 
outside India without a written pe rmlt i ssued 
b\ (ho Reseivi Bank but the restintion 
did not apply to iicrsons proe ceding to eountne s 
adjoining India or to Iraq, Arabia British 
Last \lnci end the I nitcd Kingdom 

Government Loans 

\ number of new ioens m iddition to luiee 
(ounte rpirts of U jer < nt iindited pape i 
uul siMeiil issue** »f some of the \istiug leiiiis 
weie lloated elnrinc th* ye ir under leMtw 
Ilie I’osf Oftiie ten Mil Defence SuMiigs 
teifitlcites wen rejlieed 1 com October 1 
1M l>y (he men* ittraetne Iwelce ^cu 
Nitionil Summus (eititleites }) irtie ularly to 
i] ] * il to the sin til jn\( stoi 

\ fill (her issue of the three pe i cent Join 
I )< 1 ( i lor Us 1 > e I cues was made on Jul\ 

> I Of I loin flu siiiK elite the 1 ourtb 
Defeiiee loin i pel eent 195155 wis iHKiied 
I Ins loin was <\entuillv elosed on Menh 31 
1944 1 ar!\ 111 Vugust (•evseinment innoumeel 

that to assist m the landing of the liabilities 
eoniufteel with the le luisitiem of the 2i inr 
cent md f jki tent iineUted sterling stocks 
lUjMi eoimterpirts ot the ij per eent undated 
jape I would be e rente cl iipto the iggrcgate 
\alu< of these two loms ami would be sole) 
through the In serve Bank In Oetobei 
t^ove rnriunt tleutecl the i per eent hundlnc 
,1^111 t M>6 t>s for Ksii erorea inci in Jaiiuarv 
1944 th y cie itcei i sjiceiul issue of Ks 60 erorcs 
ol this loin Litei in the year the i per cent 
\ietory loan repayable at jwir em beptcmberl 
1957 w IS issued from Apill 1 In June 
Lenciome nt unnoimeed the ercaiion of a special 
isHut of Urt 50 eroKH of thei existing 2^ ptr cent 
1948 5- In addition, Five ^ ear Intcrest-Jbree 
in the previous 12 months, and Hs 932 4u 
crons Hiiice the beginning of the war Thei 
total holdings as on June 3() 1944 amounted 
to H» 1,002 07 erores 
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IMiz(* BondB in donomination of Ks.lO and i 
repayable on or after January 15, 19411, ' 
\M.re made available with effect from January' 
15, 1944. The Bond-holders will receive half- 
vcarly prizes, the total cost of which to Govern- 
ment will be equivalent to a rate of Interest 
(if about two per cent, per annum. The total 
I mount raiseci during the accounting year 
through all new Issues and sales of loam on 
I ap came to Es.282 . 80 croros. 

It was noticed in the last year’s report tint 
(our provincial governments resorted to borrow- 
ing in September 1942. The same four pro- 
vincial governments, rtz., Bombay, Madras, 
the Punjab and the C.P. and Berar issued 
simultaneous^ on September 14, 1948, three 
per cent. meJium-dated loans of the aggregate 
value of Rs.Vj crores repayable on September 
14, 1950. The object of the loans a» that 
of the loans floated last year was to make 
.idvance repayment of a part of the loam i 
carrying a higher rate of interest, owed th*' 
Ontral Government from a date prior to the 
irmuguration of provincial autonomy on Aoril I 
I 1987. 

Scheduled Banks 

'fhe number of banks included in the second i 
^(hedule to the Keserve Bank of India Act , 
increased from 64 to 70 during tin* course 
ot the year as a result of the inclusion of 18 
lianks and th«* exclusion of one consfquent 
on its business having been taken over by 
.mother bank. The applications of seven banks 
lor inclusion were under consideration. 

The year under rt'view witnessed a continuous 
rise In the total demand and time liabilities 
which stood at Ra.747.44 crores on June 30, 
1944 ns compared with Rs.549.23 crores on 
.iune 25. 1948 The percentage of cash in 
hand and with the Reserve Bank to total deposit 
Imiiililiea which stood at 13.19 at the end ol 
.fiiiif* 1943 rose to 10.95 at the end of June 1944. 
With the increase in dejmsils, average balan<‘es 
maintained by the scheduled banks with the, 
Keserve Bank rme from Rfl.55.82 crores in 
the aceoimtiiig year 1942-43 to Rs.73.07 crores I 
m 1943-44, the excess of the statutory minimum 1 
(icing also higher at Rs.45.24 crores as again-^t j 
Ks.3().42 crores in the previous year, .Advances 
l>y scheduled banks during the year were laiger j 
and stood at Rs.211 47 crores on June .80, 1941, 
IS against Its. 1 41 . 30 crores at the close of the | 
last year. The proportion of advances and 
bills iliscounted to deposits also Increased 
ftom 20 67 per cent, at the end of the last 
Near to 29.43 per cent, on Juno 30, 1944, | 

.Seven hanks iueludlng one provincial co- ' 
opi'rative bank approached the Keserve Bank 
toi ffnaiiciul accommodation during the year, 
tie total amount advance being Rs 379 I,") 
lakhs. 

The total number of offices of scheduled 
(•auks including head offices, branche.-^, pay office 
etc . rose from 1,007 on June 30, 1948. to 2,141 
on June 30, 1944, an lucreftse of 634 offites as 
compared with an increase of 202 offices in 
the previous year The 18 banks newly included 
m the schedule accounted for an addition 
of 15.5 offices, and there was a net increase of 
(79 in the lauuber of offices of the existing 
'Scheduled banks. 88 new offlce.s were opened 
0 places which <Ud not prcvUmslv eujov banking 


facilities offered either by a scheduled bank 
or a non -scheduled bank having <*apital and 
icserves above Rs.50,000 

Banking Legislation 

(Jovernment have fixed .July 1, 19 ll, as the 
date on which the Indian (Companies (Amcnd- 
rmmt) Act 1914 will come into force. Tke 
amendments prohibit a bank from employing 
a managing agent or any person whose remu- 
n(*ration or part of wliose remuneration takes 
the form of commission or a share In the profits 
of the company or any person having a contract 
with the company foi its iinnagcmcnt for a 
period exceeding five years at a time and also 
impose certain restrictions on the capital 
structure of and the voting riiihts of the share- 
holders of a banking eompany incorporated 
after January 15, 1987, 

I*sv3.: Doparlmsat 

The Htpidv imrease m total of ^hi* bdann* 
sheet ot the Issue dcpartiiient of the liLserve 
Bank of fnduv which has b.'cn in evidence 
-dnee the liegiiming of tlie war w.is maim lined 
during the year under rt'view, thongli at a 
j slower jiace, the total ri-^ing from Ks.TKi.lU 
I erores to Ks,9t3.4() crores. On (in* li.ildlltie-. 
side, notes m circiil.ition showed » ridativcK 
smaller increase of Ks.lfH.S9 « ror-'s to Ks 9 U ..i7 
j crores as against an inerease of lls2‘('>.2r> 
<'roreH during tht previous accounting vear. 

I Of the asset-*, “ gold eoiu and bullion ” rern uned 
'unchanged at Rs.44 41 crores at the statutory 
Irate of valuation, namidy R-.. 21-3-10 per tola 
Sterling securities advance<l from K-)507.7'» 
crore.s to Rs 828.88 cicnes The value of 
rupee securities which stood nt TH 11*1 41 
croros on June 30, 1913 steadily deelmed to 
1 Rs.58.33 crores by the 22n(l October, mainly 
owing to the cancellations ag.iirwt sterling 
securities of ad hoc treisury bilii, <<nd continued 
at tliat level till the week ended June 80, 1941 
when it stood .at Rs.57 81 crore-*. 

Banliiag Department 

Ownng to a eonsiderablc met ease iii “ balances 
held atiroad ” as wvll us in scheduled liink-.* 
deposits with the Bank, the total of the balance 
sheet of the banking department tdso showed 
a large ri^e from K-^PP.ll crores to Hi-. 201. 00 
erores>. On the liabilities huba the deposits 
of the Central Coveinm»nt mcre.ised neailv 
eight-fold from R !s.42 cror s at the elos(> 
of last year to R- 05 2.5 crores at the eml ot 
June 1944. D posits of the Government of 
Burma and other GovermnenT^ aiso iinretsfil 
by Rsd 97 croros to Rsl7 5S crmc'- The 
vleposits of banks rem liiu d on a logic' level 
I than during the previon- ve.o, n'll'-dnig the 
plothorle mone> conditions .tin! stood ;0 
Ks.94.3.5 crtires oi June h»i4 jigiin->t 

Rs 58 24 crores on June .>0, 194’* On the 

asjsets side, “ hal luces held .ihrovv’ ” 'gieatlv 
Increased from Rs 75 os crore- i.i K- 178 7 4 
ciore-*. ” UilB ])uiehas>vl an 1 dl^‘^m^to‘d,” 

** invest ments " and "ottnr usmUs ” were also 
on a higher level thin I isl vear 
1 The t^terhiic lul oie.'s with tin' Keserve 
(Bank continued to m <'nmulare, th<* net accre- 
tions during the ,ici oiint in.: piilod being 
'Rs3!>8 4vt <Tor.>s a- .igiinv 2‘»n 4.8 crores 
in the previous 12 ncMt tis luid IH, 1H2.49 erorc*- 
'since the htgmm.ig *'i He \wii The tut.il 
hohling-* 5 ^'^ on .Inn.' 8M J'Ut imomited |o 
’ Rs 1 002 07 < -H - 
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India is i)ri'-ciuinenlly an anricultiuul country 
though n Bilent and steady progress towards 
industrialisation has been going on during the 
last quarter of a centurj'. 

If we look bock on the course of agriculture 
over a long period of >ears, we shall note a 
striking de\elopment towards stability. In the 
days that axe past, the outturn of the soil was 
suljected to periodic viioeks fioin tamine'^ 
arising fioni the failuic of the lains, when the 
export trade in tlic^e stajiles dwindled to Miiull 
proportions. Hut the s])iead of irrigation ha-^ 
produeed a great cliange. and tlioiigh no doubt 
in future hea^y lossCh may bo iucuiied fioni 
the weaUuess of tlie ukuisoohs, tiiev are never 
likely to be as catestrophic a.- in '-ueh years as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. It W a well-known 
fact that 0,000,0()() ai’res of additional land 
have eome under inlgation in the lust 20 years. 

Tw’cnty-flve jears ago in this country — 
the second largest producer of raw cotton in the 
world— long staple varieties of cotton were 
almost unknown. Tin* position at the outlircak 
of the present w'nr was that the Indian textile 
industry was meeting a considtruble portion 
of its long staple requirements liom indigenous 
production, llu' impro\cnient m the quality 
of the crop wa-^ ac(‘ompani(‘d I'y an increase 
in the average \ield jicr acre of the ord(‘r of 
.*10 per cent dming the same period. The record 
of jute has not, howe\cr, been one of iminteirup- 
ted jirogies-^ The '•teeper fall in the pi ices 
of raw jute duiinu the world dep^e^>ion, accom- 
panied l>y u cut in acreage, was estimated to 
have reduced the iueoiue of the a\erage jute 
grower by about tw'o-fhirdH. The plight of the 
cultivator no doubt lmpro^e{i later but the 
diflBcuUles of the jute manufacturing industry 
resulted in a fall in the consumption of raw- 
jute and this nece'-.«,itatcd a large iniasurc of 
State tontrol in regard to tlie area under thi^ eroj). 

Tlie i»rogress t)f sugarcane (ultivation was 
limited soli t> by the capacity of tin* internal 
consumption of sugar to increa-e. The estimated 
production of <anc in 1924-25 was le-s tlian 
:10 million tons, but by 19 i6-:57 it had ex( ceded 
67 million tons. 'jjii.. turned out to Im* far in 
excess of the effect i\f demand and tlic manu- 
facturing industry wa« in a stat*- of o\ci- 
production. j\s a ie-,ult, the ])roductK>n of 
cane came down to tlie low levi I of 96 million 
tons in 1988-39, hut it improved t<» 4S million 
tons in the next year. A large jtrojtortioii 
of the total area under .sugarcane in India is 
now devoted to the inipioved ( ouultatore 
varieties with a >ield per acre higher than that 
of other varieties >>y more than 30 per ci'iit 

The one agricultural Mmimodity whose 
fortunes were not appieeiahlv after ted hy the 
world deprcs^ion was groundnut. A quadruji- 
ling of the area and a iirojiortionati* increase 
in output in the course of two ilecudes is a 
record which is not shared hy any other r-rop. 
This phenomenal increase in acreage is explained 
as due to the highly icmunerative nature of the 
crop. The greater part of the im*reased prodiu - 
tion was exported ; in the result groundnut had 
steadily dlsplared the other oilsrads from the 
export trade of India, and moreover liy 1939 
India had become first among the giouudnut 
exerting countru s of the world. 

This story of continued progress has to be 
varied somewhat In relation to the jtrodurtion 


of foodgraims. 'fhe output ol lice has obbti- 
nately refused to improve In spite of the best, 
efforts of the Agricultural Department. About 
4i million acres of rice land were lirouglit under 
improved varieties but this has no perceptible 
effect on the total production ; actually, the 
output declined by something like 10 pi'r cent, 
as between 1920-21 and 1940-41. The teudeuoy 
to .siihstituti* other crops for rice was gieatly 
accentuated by the availability of an alnmdaiit 
supply of cheajM'r varieties of imjiorted rltv 

'I’he results of n‘scarch havt* been anplusl 
with much gi cater .success in tlu‘ case of wiieal. 
Aliout a thud of the total area under W’hoat 
lias been brouglit under imjnoved crop and m 
tlie coiirbc of 20 yeais the total output of w-heat 
has increased fiom 6,000,000 tons in 1920-21 
to 8,000, (){K> tons In 1940-41. Tlie cost of 
l»rodnctiou in India, how'ever. remained vei\ 
high in comparison witii tlie other wiieat 
piodncing countries of the w'Oild and the Indian 
wlicat giow'er w'as liit so hard by the fall in tin 
woiUl prices (►f wheat dming the depnssion 
that in his inteiest a protect i\c dut> had to bi 
imiioscd on imports of wheat. 

The experience of the other ceieals, paiti 
cularly millets, w'lis more or h'ss similai to th.it 
of lice. The millet ciojis aic concentrated m 
areas of \ery poor rainfall and it Is in sm h 
areas that anv imp^o^cment in cultivation i- 
of iM'Culiai ditliculty 

Thus whili* Iiulia'.s economy is (Ns<*nf i.ill\ 
agricuitural, she ranks as one of the eight 
greatest industrial countries of the world. Tin 
jiace of liuiiistrial development since tlic cail\ 
twentich of this century has been greatly acc(d( 
rafetl by the policy of active assist.ince pursued 
by tlic Htatc both bv way of gianting tani) 
protection and of giving pieference to th< 
products of Indian industry m jnn chasm, 
(tovernment i(‘qniremcnts. The prospect oi 
continued tJoveinmcnt help and the ant iidpat mn 
of handsome profits eneoniageii a r.vjml (low oi 
private cajutal into industry New- c.ipit.d inve'>i 
td in joint st<»ck i nteipiise alone in tla* intei-w.n 
jH-riotl was something like Ks l.Mi crorcs 

Among the majoi industin-s. Hie largest is th- 
cottou textile imlnstiy whuli has its home le 
Itombay t’ity, wdtli imitoitant sul*sidiary eentn 
at Aiimedairad, Sliolajair and Nagpui. 'flu 
pi-riod intervening betweiui lh(‘ two wars saw 
such ti good juogress that the sluiie of impoit-. 
in the doth re(|iiirements of the country decre.isod 
from about four-fifths to much le^s than a lifth 
In tin* same period, the mimiicr of mills ineri'asi d 
from 227 to 3.5.'), the iiumiKT of spindles front 
6 2 millions to 8 4 millions and tin* innn)>< * 
of looms from 109, OtU) to 168 , (mhj The out pm 
of yarn more than doubled in welgiif and Hu 
output of piccegoods ncaily trel*led in length 

Knw jute is a vlrtu.al monofioly of IhucMl 
and the jute mills are « om-entf ate<l in ana ic’ii 
('alentta. The indu.stry had lo i.iei* numeiou- 
difficulties dming the Jtast 25 j 
Hip pi'Hod taken as a whole the industry dn' 
show a fair degri't* of imjiroveiucnt 

The inetalluigif al industry is of inoro reeciii 
growth and is gre.-itiv fostered l>y Stale encoiii i 
gcHuuit. The jtrincipal centre Is .lumshedpui 
the Rent of the workw of the Tata Iron and Met t 
Company, wdieie Kubhidiaiy industne.s hav< 
Rprung up to utilise the proilurts of the 
funmcpfl and mills. The real growth of tin 
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industry took place in the last two decades, and 
it Is remarkable that the industry recorded the 
most rapid prof^ress during the world depression. 
Between the year 1932-33, when the regular 
collection of output figures started, and the 
year 1940-41, tlm steel ingot production of 
ihe country increased from less than 0 lakhs 
tons to more than 1*3 million tons. During 
the same pejiod, the output of finished steel 
jumped up fiom 359,000 tons to 925,000 tons. 

The history of the sugar industry in this 
<‘ountry leally liegan with the grant of protection 
io the industry. The output of sugar which 
was only al)out 300,000 tons in 1932-33 has now 
risen to over a million tons. I'he paper industry 
would have hinguished in the decade following 
tin* last war hut for the protection granted to 
it in 1J»25. The cement industry staged a 
■surprising recovery in the thirties on the basis 
ot a mutual agreement. 

Among the eomparatively new industries 
me iiaints, soap, matches and chemicals. At 
the outbieiik of the present war, the position 
\Na« that two-thirds of the country’s require- 
luenls of paints and almost thd whole of the 
siqiply of htiap canu* from local production 
wIiiTC as at the end of the last war only a very 
small ])ortion was so met in either case. This 
IS largely true of the match industry as well. 
The cessation of imiiorts due to war conditions 
g,i\e a fillip to the chemical industry. 

The most important outcome of the policy 
of industrialisation was a significant change 
111 the composition of India’s inipoit trade. 
Imports of finished goods aceount(‘d for 84 pei 
• cut of tlm total value of the imports of Imlia 
meludmg Jhmna in 1920-21. lly 193(5-37 the 
I oii(‘s|)ouding peieentage had declined (o 75. 
In ^alues the tail was fiom Rs. 274 crores to 
Ms. 92 eroies. An vwn more striking de\elop- 
luciit on the import side was the steady increase 
HI the shaie of industrial raw materials from 
■) ])cr cent, to 1(5 jier cciil During a iieilod 
III whnh the total \alue of iinjioits declined by 
iic.uU lw'o*thinls, tin* ^alue of iinpoits of raw 
niateiiuls iiu reused by nioic than J(l per cent. 

I Ilf s(. tendi'iK ii's have ht cn gieatlv aieenluited 
III the war and the position in 1941-12 was that, 
ni.mufaetUK'd artich-s foinusi hut 55 ])er nuit. 
of the total irniants while the s]iare of imlustual 
I tw materials had iisen to (lu liuih figuic of 
p4 r ci*nt. 

India s incriMsed demand for loreiuii raw 
iii-iti'iials was not. liowtwer, aeiomifaiued l>> a 
•I'M line in her law mateiial expoils. on the 
"thf'r hand bid ween 1!)20-21 and 193(5-."7 the 
pioiMiit ion of iinhistrlal law mateiials ui total 
t M'orfs increased fiom 45 j»ci cent, to 53 pei 
•flit During the same fieiiod the shaie Of 
Miuiiifactuieil goo<|s in tlu* total exjiorts dirlined 
liom 3(i pel cent to 2(> pei cent, owing chietiv 
!<> a sf(M'j> fall 111 the ^al^n of expoits of cotton 
Mul jufc luanut.ict uies Thus u would appear 
tut befoie the outbicnk of the juesent wai the 
i>H'/ics.s of indust 1 ialisa I ion was letlectctl 

imiilN ill the di \eloi)meiif of tlie tin'll existing 
iududiies ealeiiiig mostly to the internal 
'itinaiid for ihiislnd goods luthei than in tin' 
' 'tabllshiiieiit ol iicw’ Industiies meieh lor the 
pill pose of processing the law mateiials that 
'"le being e\j)oi1ed as an<*h, NVith the ont- 
• I* ik ot the pieaent war, howeNer, tlie outlook 
Ims undergone a sifal chan:e. This i.s w'cll 
''liisliafid b> the fact that the pioportion 


of raw materials in exports has fallen to 28 per 
cent, and the exports of manufactures has risen 
to 47 per cent. 

These changes In the composition of trade 
were accompanied by even more remarkable 
changes in its direction. In 1920-21, 61 per 
cent, of the imports were derived from the 
United Kingdom, but In 193G-37 only 38 per 
cent, came from that country. Only a small 
portion of the trade lost by the United Kingdom 
was captured by the other Empire countries 
whose share increased from five y>er cent, to 
only 11 per cent, during the same period, while 
foreign countries, particularly Japan, Germany 
and the 1.8.4. improved their position from 
34 per cent, to 51 pt-r cent. After the outbreak 
of the present war, the share of the Ignited 
Kingdom declined to 21 per cent, in 1941-42 
but the other Empire countries not only filled 
the gay) thus created but also improved their 
position further at the expense of the foreign 
countries, the share of the two latter groups 
in India’s imports iu 1941-42 being 40 per cent, 
and 39 per cent, respectively. 

The main changes notic(*able in the direction 
of export trade were an increase of the share 
of the United Kingdom from 22 per cent, to 
32 per cent, between 1920-21 and 1936-37, a 
decrease in the share of the rest of the Empire 
from 21 per cent, to 14 per cent, and a relative 
stability in regard to the foieign couutries. 
The war has been aci'crnpanied by a slight 
decline in the share of the 1* cited Kingdom, a 
pronounced decline in the ease of foreign coun- 
tries and a rise from 21 to 30 m the percentage 
share of the Empire countries. 

An interesting eonsi quence of these shifts 
in the direction of trade was the intro luct ion 
of an element of * hilateialism ’ in India’s trade 
with the Empire as a whole. In 1920-21 the 
Empire took only 43 per rent, of ludia’h exports 
hut supplied (IG per cent, of liei imports hut by 
193(5-37 the iiroport loiis had \ery neirlv 
halanu'il them^ehes at 4G and 49 per cent 
respeetnelv. 1'iiis inoxement wa*. further 
accelerated by the pii">ent war and in 1911-12 
the Lnlpi^e’.^ shaie of India's ixpoitsas well 
as imports was 151 per euil 

Ol eipial impoitanee with the leniarkable 
changes th.it took place in the eompoMtiou and 
diieetion ot trade were the doA elopments eon- 
eerning India's balance of trade. Oiilv on raie 
occasions did India’s total imports exceed hei 
exports as toi iiistaiiee duimg the years 1920-21 
and 1921-22, durmg the sueeeedmg \ear^, tin 
nierehaiidise balance of tradt' rem.uned in htr 
fa\our and tht si/e the iMl.ince wu" large 
enough to permit a umsiderable impoitation 
of gold and ''ihei e\ en .liter imetiug the country’s 
exteiiial oblig.it loii" This eoiituiued upto 

1930-.31 blit tlu* tiade depn‘s -,1011 which had 
become \eiv ^e^ele l)\ thus time lesulted in a 
stepper fall iu the pi le^'s v>f India’s exports 
than in the priei's of her imports and as a conse- 
quem e the nu rehaiidiM' bal.uiee of trade 
dw'indled to iilm()‘'t imthing Tlu.s would havi 
led to diftnulties in reg.ud to liuna's external 
I payments. I>ut following tlu s1(tp lisc in the 
1 rupee ]uiee of gold rtvolting Iroiii the monetary 
' iNents ot tlie peiiod, Imli.i h.ul become a net 
export ei ol thi. pieiious luet.d The balance 
of tiaii.s.u turns in tieasiire which had thus 
twiied in India's lavour laigely made up for the 
ilccline in tlie mejehaiuli''e balanet ol trade. 
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l.~ GENERAL. 

Economic Situation in India Uio develop- year On May 3 the price ot silver touched 
imnt (d Indu as a m un h isi loi the oifensi\e Rs 139 declined sharply to Rs 101-8 in July 
op( rat ions of tin Xlind foncs apainst Japan, and re ithed Rs 141 8 on Man h 20, 1044 foUow- 
paitKuhih follow iiiR tin < t ihlishnnnt of the niff the nc ws ot the Japanese movements on the 
•soutli I ist \sn (oimnuul in 194 1 hishdto hordi is of Assam 

this t(>nnti\ liiiu called upon iinnisin^lv to Ihc most serious problem affecting the 
draw on In i n source s ot nnniMiw Cl nid materials eonntiy durin^j: the year uas that of food 
lor wiu iMirpo«‘> lln puvicssntlv nioiintin^ Stiles ol intasmts ineludlntx the institution ot 
cbleinc cvpinditiue ind the steady ineicase statutory piiei eontiol o\er the major food 
indisliui < Hunts on In lulf of the \nie.d e ounliies mams lud the introduction of lationing m all 
on Hcoimt cl supolns md siimcis an indi towns with a population of ovei 75,000 wei< 
c itions ct tin nu-intude of Indus wn effort tikni to eountciiet the food situation which 
md tin s(i iiu on In i tinunul uni phxsunl was putienlarh aente in Iknml Ihhai, Travan 
i(soui((s I In sc (iisl uisc nn nts mehuic both coie (ochin md Vlilubii In Brnt^al famiin 
the wu ixpcnditiH it(o\(iabl( fioin ills conditions pioaihd for some months 
Mi)(st s e.oMinrinnt md tin cost of su]>plics s^mll1tnt(msl^ nn isiiics wen faken f o reiiulaf c 
to fin loiccsoftln I nited dt s unch i u\tis( tin distiibiition and iniees ot essential Koods 
It ISC 1 ml <M Nc 1 nnn nt ontlm 1 oth on i< \c nnc to iiuit ise piodiietion and cheek speeiilatlon 
md ( {ltd (((Mints m the font ^c »rs 1010 41 Ihc two notable iinasmcs t ikin in this conin c 
to 1 I 11 uuoi lit d to Rs I Tt-i cioica of lion wiie tin ( otton Cloth and Yarn (( ontrol) 
whniitln mioiiid ic < o\u d Ic t torn His M »j(st\ s Ojdtr md the lloiidiiir; and Vroflteerin); 
e.oMiim nt lot dl d ks om crons I inter the PitNcnfion Oidinaiue It Is elumed that the 
stimulus ol ih w ir < rni Ic mu id mdwi^cs luith fornni order his been sueeessful inie'ducin;; 
indiisl III md i-tn ultui d c out mm 1 to iin n isc doth {)in t s by >0 to 40 pc i e eiit and in me le asm;; 

lit N u under i in w witnessed i further supjiln s to e onsumc rs while the latte i his helix d 

lu-e iN{ iti ion m not eiieuhtiou dtluM^hat i toelieektln use in tlm urne lal piiee level w huh 

imuieid 1 te thm in 104_4> lln mnuil h is le in uin d stabilise d sine e lune* 194i 

rde of imici dunn tin 10 ( 44 dedined to With i in w to ledticin^i the puichasiii}: powe i 

7 I « I e til is (om{ ued with oo pei eeut of the nnss(^ siist inn d e ttorts weie? mnele eliiniu 

111 I »4J li wlinh w is the hi_lust iieoriied the u toattiaet idle inonex into (lOVfiument 

lUiiic eith ! m this w ii or the list The tot il loins liiither me isuie *8 were taken to Hpeeel 

mioimt of notev u^d tenelei m Indii stood at np the assessment md colhetion of taxes and 

R> s (»4 s 4 croies d tin end of ld4M4 is in 10 44 4'> l)U(l; 5 t t ineisuus wtie intuHliieed 
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Imports of Merchandise. 


The total trade between India and other 
countries of the British Empiit^ was maintained 
at the level of the previous year, but owing to 
lower imports and nigher exports the positive 
balance of trade in merchandise reac hed a new 
high level of Rs. 71*50 crores. The total trade 
between India and the United States on the 
other hand rose by 25 per cent , the increase 
being entirely due to a rise in exports, the level 
of imports remaining approximately the same. 
While this increase in exports without a corres- 
ponding rise in imjKirts must in part be accounted 
for by the rise in rujico prices at a time when 
the prices of imported goods remained compara- 
tively stable, it is probably also due to the fact 
that a considerable portion of cargoes arriving 
m India from the United States consist of war 
materials and goods supplied on lend-lease 
terms for which no payment is made and which 
are, therefore, excluded from the balance of 
trade There is thus more freight space available 
for commercial exports than for commercial 


imports. It should be remembered that as a 
proportion of lend -lease goods is released for 
civilian consumption, the total value of goods 
imp<irted from the United States for actual 
commercial use is greater than that given in 
the table which onlv gives the value of imports 
on private account for which payment is actually 
made by India The noticeable increase in 
India's imports from Iran and Egypt is due to 
larger purchases of petroleum products and 
raw cotton respectively. 

Compoutioa of Trad*. -The following table 
!»how8 the changes in the composition of India's 
imports and exports according to the mam 
commodity grou])s during the last three years 
and compares them with the pre-war >ear. 
Although the cKeliision of tradi* 
on (Jo\ernment account detracts from the 
value of these figures, they serve as n eompara 
tivo guide to the distribution of trade over 
constituent categoiies — 
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of raw materials continued to iinrease while vear Thr large imports of wdieat m.ide tn 
manufactured artules derreasnl U\]tort‘- of nieft tht food shortage in the country weic nii 
both raw materials and munuf.«t»ir« d .iitidee* (.ovtrnnient neconnt and arc not shown 
registerfil increases The category * KihsI ’ regard to exports under 'food' the inenM-' 
includes ‘ drink and tobacco ’, and both imports j in tlie \alue of tf a shipments more than eompi u 
and cx]»orts under thus h^ad rernaimri at i s it m1 for the reduction in grains and pulses 


n -IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

A furtlnr nit in quantity, but a slight jinprove- , under review Out of Ks 1 JU ( rores of irnpoiit i 
inent in value was the feature of tire import material in J9i8-4t, imports of oils amounted 
trade of British India in 1943-41 'llie nnirse t to Ks ,3d crores, cotton and cotton goods Jls P* 
of trade w.«f» influenced by the nr cd for conserv- crores, martnueiy Hs 11 crores, dvts Ks '' 
ing the shipj)mg apace and using th( dollar i crores chemi(*als Ks 5 crores, wool, raw <inii 
balauecR for buying the abftolutei> neeeasary inaimlaetuicd, Ks. 4 eron‘s and metals ainl 
goods and by the ability of the overaeah suppliers , ores Ks 4 i roiea These seven items account' " 
to meet the demands. The imyiort trade control lor Imports of Ks, 87 crores representing 7 i V‘ 
was conaequestly tightened further In the year cent of the value of total Imports. 
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The followini? table shows tiie Gomparrdixe importance of tin- 
into Urhisli India • 

IMPORTS 

iuhi(il»al arti<li‘s imported 

(In thousands of rupees) 

1911-12 

1942-43 

1013-44 

IVr* entaKi 3 
on total 
inij oit.H. 

Oils 

21,81,99 

27,77,69 

36, 32, .58 

30- 

6 

Ootton and cotton ^oods . . 

1 22,14,16 

16,78,52 

18,86,41 

15- 

9 

Machinery ol all kinds . . 

' 13,71,43 

10,52,83 

11,39,09 

9* 

0 

Dves and Colours 

, 6,90,70 

5,43,18 

8,37,56 


0 

(’hemloals 

5,53,41 

4,67,29 

4,95,78 

4* 

2 

Wool, raw and manufactured 

1 4,69,98 

3,78,20 

4,47,15 

3 

8 

Metals and met alic ores .. 

12,77,06 

6,15,46 

4,23,35 

3- 

0 

Instrumdits. i pi»aratu8 and appliances,. 

1 5,15,83 

8,35,16 

3,01,01 

2 

5 

Ihmis and me liclnes 

' 2,78,64 

1,46,95 

2.ft9,90 

1 

8 

Paper and pasteboard 

1 3,54,73 

1,82,12 

1,78,73 

1 

5 

Tobacco 

I 2,51,64 

1 ,33, i 9 

1.59,70 

1 

3 

Pnsdous stones and pearls unsit 

21,67 

55,73 

1,43,82 

1 

2 

<bain, pulses and flour . . 

' 15,02,03 

.30.85 

1,47,84 

1 

2 

^ ilt ... 

98,02 

88,72 

1,40,22 

1 

2 

biipiors 

, 2,13,51 

1,18,92 

1,2 4,98 

1 

1 

\eliieles ... 

13,03,49 

5,71.18 

1,26 72 

1 

1 

M)ie(‘S 

’ 2.21,87 

1,51,72 

89,(;0 

0 

H 

ilardwaie 

2, 18, 14 

1,00,58 

9 <,67 

0 

8 

.Sc(‘(is 

1,98.48 

2,27,07 

1 -{,11 

1 

0 

Prults and vctfet allies 

1,12.11 

1,1 1,56 

87,02 

0 

7 

I'ea chests . . 

1,22,. :> 

79,19 

8,259 

0 

7 

Provisions and oillnaIl’^ storis . . 

2.5,., 71 

70,s6 

f)*) 

0 

,j 

Jlul(sand skills, law and tanned 

9t 10 

53.89 

(.2,17 

1 U 

5 

tun-., amiminition and ndlltarj "tons . 

4.S 60 

!7 61 

3.!,v ’ 

, u 

3 

1 allow St( arini' and \\ ,(> 

,1S.01 

36 84 

39.1 ’ 

0 

3 

(lUm^ U‘'sm‘^ uul Lac 

51,12 

27,48 

19,Sl 

1 0 

2 

Class and Idas- ware 

1 6:.,50 

25.(‘4 

1 15,45 

1 0 

1 

Stationery . . 

• 51,33 

33,40 

17,97 

0 

1 

Artitleial silk 

3,23,25 

18..)9 

1 6,85 

' 0 

1 

Wood and tiinher . . 

2,7 4,50 

16,15 

1 11,76 


1 

bartliernw’are and imrcelaln 

3:i 12 

10,74 

6,39 

0 

1 

Silk, raw and manntaetiinvl 

1 4'>,()9 

I 2,99 

' 62 



Kuiiiier inaiuifactures 

I.5:.,;n 

18,52 

1 5,56 
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llaberdushorj and millinery 

2‘<,73 

1 5,96 

3,11 

1 

t 


Vp]>arei 

32,15 

1 12,01 

! 5,03 

I 


Siniar 

1 ,07 55 

1 1,87 

’ 12 



Toys and requisite^, toi uames 

1 5,22 

' 4.5 { 

1 66 

1 


fsoaji 

20,88 

5 95 

1,7 1 



Pa pel -inakinji material-. .. 

11,2 4 

2 75 

4,33 

1 


1 inbrellas and littine'> 

7,60 

s5 

5 



'f<*a 

11,98 

1 51,74 

2,17 



\nimals Iivin>? 

2,42 

3 70 

3h 
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I’lSll,. 

6,1 4 

1.90 

1 2 11 



.lute and jute iioods 

6.56 

' .! 49 

5 73 
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' oal 

2 66 

' 1,"8 

29 



other aitielea 

13 19 41 

7 40 92 

' »' 42,6 ! 

5 

•4 

Total value of Imi oils 

l,73.l4.vS2 

1,10,4 4,57 

! l,ls,85 35 
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Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 1,34 lakhs) 1 4- to 11)^ in 1942-4.! Tht* I'.S A 

I ii< vrofiit'siiN (' (It tmoiiit ion in th** luiitoits »iul the raitt^ti Kiiaidoni wpio tlu* ouh souroes 
<4 (otUm iaauufa(‘t\ir»'N rocordtul la tin past ot (Innnii the year niulor rcMi*\\ 

I ' Ncar^ fontimicd foi one inou* year eiuioil The (iovmwaul trend iK'u'un with t>it* crantin^ 
Mifli lil, J944 The tMal ^.'llut' of import imI of protection to the liull n textile indnt'try ami 
»'*t1on manniaeture‘( in i<,)4:i-44 was Us 1,34 hastemd dnruiiz the war peiiod was letleeted 
l-iKiis us eompanal with Us. |,;h) lakhs in 1942-43 , in the trade K'tunis fot 1943-44 diiiiiit: whicli 
and Us «,M) lakhs in 1941-42. The \alne of impoits of cotton pieee^oods weie reduced to a 
<ott()n yarn impoited from abroad w’as Us 12 i ii'coitl low Uxel of 3 It million yauls \alned at 
laldis as auaiiist Us. 1(1 lakhs in 1942-43 and , Us. 24 lakhs as c(»mpart‘d with 13 1 million 
Us 1. 25 lakhs in 1941-42. Thon^'h the (|minti- 1 >ards worth Us. 7^ (. lakhs in 1942-43 ami 
tati\e flmires for 1913-41 are not aNailahle. the 181 (> million >nrds \ allied at Us. 4,45 lakhs 
'Xtdit of fall can he iimmined troni the steeji I in 1941-42 It mmht lie pointed out that 
ilsc In yarn iiriecH dnnnu the \t'ai nndei reNiew 1 Uritl‘»h India imported a record quantity of 
•nd from the fact that imports of twist and ! 1,937 millUm yards of cotton pleoejioods valued 
’'am wvte redneed from 8 2 million Ihs in 1911- at Ks ,Vt 82 lakhs In 1928-29, Even the 
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importouop of those imports is further minimised i 
hy the fact that re-exports totalled 6lM),00() 
yards valued at Hs P laklis. 

The decline in imports of cotton picccuoods ' 
was shared by all tht* three principal cat(‘jj;ories j 
of piccc«ood«<. Import-* ol grey oloth were i 
reducsd to a nominal liimrc of Its. 4, (>7+ in ' 
1943-44 ns ai^ainsl Rs. I,li7,044 in 11)42-43 and 
Rs. 1,05 lakhs in 1941-12 Arrivals of white 
Hoods amounted to a little over Rs. 7 lakhs 
as compared \Mlh Rs 32 lakhs in 1942-43 and 
Rs. 1,12 l.ikJis in 19 11- 42. ('oloured. printed i 
or dyed iroods declined fiom U?. 40 laklis in' 
1942-43 to Rh. 17 lakhs in the foUowhiH year, 
while their value ior h«41-42 amounted to 
Rs. 2,2S lakh-^ \monn tire vs, dhoties, .saiies, 
and srarve-t, jaeonets and mtiHs, and lout: cloth, 
shirtiuH and -'htsdiuH*' practically eeas«Ml to 
I onie from abtoad tollowim: the stoppmo of 
trade witli .l.iiian. In the eii'-e ot uhi* ' '.'ood-*. 
tlhorie-*, 3arie.s, nainsooks and ehaeks <.>,ti<l not 
O'* lud fiom abroad The declines weie 'it ale- 
spraad , but theie tt is acute seanaty of dhoties 
and hiuies Ttu atiiil.ai'le supply of cloth lor 
liome eon-ir'i])t ion deeliiied substantially diiiim; 
The tear .and hai it i advert* ctFeet on the pei 
capita consumption of cloth ttliich was esiimatfvl 
at 13*75 vards for 1942-4.1 as compared with 
17 47 yaut-. in 19 39 

Impoits of hosieit. iinliKliiiy knitted lalirK"-, 
wiue reiin. ed 1 1 Rs iu,*2’* i as as/ainst Us 
m 1912-4.5 and Rh 10 l.ikhs in 1941-42 The 
thiited Kingdom was the main supplier. 

Raw Cotton (Ra. 17,53 lakh*). - Imports 
of foreign cotton in 194.5-44 totalled 420,l(K» 
bales tallied at Rs 17. .53 lakhs as comp.arcd 
with 49t).0()i) bales v.iliied at Rs 15,42 lakhs iij 
1942-43 and 77u,l(H) bales valued at Rs. 15,34 
lakhs in 1941-42 The decline in quantity w.\s | 
more than connti rbalaneed by the rise in thi* 
prices. 

Mith a tn w' to iivoidinn scramble between] 
btiyersi for foicun cotton and to en-.urc a stc.idv 
tluw of supiiiy, the Cutcrnment of India 
introdtP'cd, i:i eon-ulKition with the Lnypliaii 
<fo\eriinn*iit, a «\.st<‘ni of controlled huviiiH ' 
33t^ scheme re/iiliti'd not onlv the piircluse- ' 
but al-to proiib'd for alloc.itions to the ^ iiion'- 
mills on the tinsj^ of tlc'ir actual requirement'- ' 
and qiiantitie- tt\aila})lc in Rcypt I'lirchase'- 
of hi2h quality tvp« -- wmi made bv the (;o- 
Ttrdin-itinH rommitfcc in n pool fiom which' 
allocatioiis wmc madt‘ to Tiidi.i from time to 
time Though no quantitative tlmires wen 

available about impoit-i ow'ini: to black <»ut for 
security re.iMius, the tr.ide e-tim.ite-, f<»r th' 

( otton year lUidcd \UHUsr .31, 194 4 ]tlae< d impoit- 
of EHyfiti.in cotton at 2i5.t)<>i» tialc- rcprescntirii; 
a cut of 27 pt r f<nt. o\ri tin* preeciihm \»ai, 
while those f»l boiidanese and lU'-t African 

varieties nere c-f united at so, hot) b.nles and 
120 000 tale-, beirii! 120 iht cent ami 40 pci 
cent hitfher than the prcsious season 

Wool, Raw and Manufactured (R*. 4,47 
Ldkh*).-3he eornbined imi»oi*ts ot r.iw' and 
m 111 uf act tired wool were valued at Rs 4,47 

lakhs in 194 5- 4 4 a-, compared with R-^ 3,7;^ i 

lakhs iij the prec'dmt; year ami Rs, 4,70 lakhs 
in 1941-42 The ieco\ery was enUiclv attiibii- 
rable to the j»harp increase in Imports of raw . 
wool which were valued at Rs. 4,02 lakh.s as 
atruiiiHt Rs 2 9t‘» lakhs in tlie previous year and • 
3 77 bikhs m 1041-42 On the other hand. 


imports of w'oolli'ii piccenoods wore lodueed to 
one-third fiom Rs. 29 lakhs in 1942-43 to Rs. 8 
lakhs in 1943-44. These weie v.ihied at Rs. fi2 
lakhs in 1941-42 Woollen shaw*!-. and lohis. 
w’hleh used to oeeupy an important place in the 
trade, disappeared from the list with the exit 
of .la)>nn fiom file Hi Id. As usual, Australia 
was the main supplier ol raw w’ool and was able 
to muinfuin the quantity almost at the previous 
y'ear’s level ol 19 4 million lbs., while the 
import tra<le in wmollen pii'cenoods was shared 
bet\ve«-n New /aMbind .i n d the Ifnlted 
Klmidutii 

Silk, Raw and Manufactured (Rs. €2,041). - 

The trade in this lint', like the nitilieiai silk, W'Hs 
\ irtnallv i>.Tralj'sed by tho evteii.sioii of the war 
to the Kar Hast, the main source of supply 
of these ^uods. The tot.al value of silk, raw* 
ind manufactured, amoiiufed to Rs, (52,041 
as eompared with Rs. 3 lakhs in It) 42-43 and 
I Rs. 1,49 Ifikhs in 1941-42. Imports of raw 
silk, wdiieh had declined sh.arply from I (5 
million Ib.s to 20,000 lbs. in ipiantitv and from 
Rs. HI lakhs to R--. 2 lakhs in v.iliie in lS)42-43, 

I w*ere redueed lurtlu*! to Hs. 25,427 in the year 
nndei re\ie\\. The whole supply was received 
from Chinn Impoifs of -•iJk y'arii were praeti 
i illy nil as eompared with Rs 59,000 in 1942-4.3 
ami Rs. J7 lakhs in 19 41-42. On tho othei 
hand, knports of silk pieceixoods were able to 
reoKtera small reeoveiv in value from Rs. 13,540 
, 111 1942-43 to Rs 29, *420 in 1943-44 after the 
j last year's fall from Rs. 33.34, 430 In 1941-42. 

'Hie outbre.ik of thi* w'ar aHaiust Japan 
brtiuiiht to thf' forefront the import luiee of tin 
IndmeiioiiN silk imlu.strv lor the Mlied w'ai 
eftoit with the lesult tfiat fhe output of Indian 
silk rose fiom 15 lakhs lb- to *25 lakhs lbs. 

Iron and St-el (R*. 2,03 lakh*). Import'- 
of non and steel dropped further iluriin: tin 
yeai nmler re\iew 'J’lieir \alue in 19 41 w’as 
Rs. (5,30 lakhs Import- shrank to R.s. 2,81 
lakh-5 in the following vi ar and were reduced 
still iiiithir to hs. 2,0.5 lakh- in 194.5-44, In 
terms of <iu.uilit\. tin* Import- were 128,(>uir 
tons in lt)4l-42. ‘48.0(10 tons in 1942-43 and 
4(5,800 tuns in 1943-44. Of tlu‘se, protected 
iron and stei*! aecounted tor .58,100 tons, 22,900 
tons and '-.<»00 tons lespeetively. 7’lie hinhesT 
import- tor the p*ist 25 vi’ars were recorded iii 
1928-29 wh('U lliev amounted to 1,17(1000 tons 
\aiiif‘(iaf Rs 20,24 lakh-. 

Imports of bar- and beams, ehaiinels, pillar- 
Hirders and bridnewoik steel w'ere the worst to 
be alfeeted Steel b.irs weie valued at 
Rs .5,13 211 ill 1913-41 a- against Rs 7,85, ,5.> 
III 1042-43 and Rs 22.8'<..59 4 in l‘»11-42. * Ream 
and .lUied imported in the y*ear under reviev 
were %alued at only R- 3,2.59 as compar«*d w'itlt 
R- 1.33,118 In th<* preredim; year amt 
R- 2,21,52(5 in 1941-42. lhi>es and tlttim:'' 
howe\er, beh.tvial bitter. 'I’lieir import wen 
\. lined at Rs 5,7.5,04 4 as .le.imst Rs, 5,75,(515 
111 1942-43 and Us. 7,31,981 in 1941-42. The 
value of imiKirteil BheetK and plaic.s was ahnrpb 
puluei d bv 94 ikt cent, from Rs, (J4 lakhs m 
1912-43 to Rs 4 lakhs in 1043-44 compared 
with UH mueli as Rs. i.oi luklis in 1941-42. 

'The continuous decline could be traced to 
the Mriet r control over imports instituted 
tow'ards the end of December 1940 in ordei to 
en«uite that nriteasonatile demand for steel on 
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n^ivaie account did not involve wastage of 
niupping space and dollar exchange. The 
United Kingdom had very little stocks to spare. 

In spite of the shortage of coal supply and 
Uie resultant dislocation of production, the 
!) lit put of the Indian st^el industry was the 
i.-coud highest on record being only next to 
that achieved in 1041-42. The expansion of the 
iilants continued during the year and the bulk 
ot the output was absorbed once again by 
<h‘fence requirements. The prices of jiig iron 
foundry No. 1 and No. 4 were raised in November 
i<U3 from Rs. 04 and Rs. 88 to Us. 104 and 
08 i>er ton respectively. The distribution 
ot iron and steel was completely under the control 
of Government during the year under review. 

Otiwr Metals (118.2,09 lakhs).- In the 
main, this group covers copper, tin and zinc, 
vironght and uiiwrought. Imports under this 
head were reduced by 3.3 per cent, from Rs. 3,32 
lakhs in 1042-43 to Rs. 2,00 lakhs in 1043-44 
(oinpared wilh Us. ft, 34 lakhs in 1041-42.1 
i’()I)per uiiwrought aciouiited for a drop of 
Rs. 33 lakhs fiom Rs 50 lakhs to Rs. 2ft lakhs 
as against Us .58 lakhs in 1041-42. On the 
other hand, improvement was noticeable in 
the value of imiwls of copper wrouglit to the 
extent of 25 per cent, from Ks. 1,04 lakhs in 
1942-43 to Us 1,20 lakhs in the following >eur 
as against Us. 1,25 lakhs in 1041-42. Imports 
of tin- uiiwrought, blocks, ingots, bars and 
ilabs- were reduced to a further low level of 
Ks. 43,770 in the year under review wliere as 
they had amounted to Rs. 70,082 in the pre- 
(oding year and Rs. 1,50 lukhs in 1041-42 
Zino unwrought had a sharp setback in imports 
from Rs. 02 lakhs in 1042-43 to Ks. 7,87,300 
in 1943-44 as against Ks. 91 lakhs in 1041-42. 

Machinery and MlUwork (Rs. 11,39 
lakhs).- -There was a slight improvement In the 
value of imports of machinery and millw'ork 
in 1943-44 during which it wa.s Ks. 11,30 lakhx 1 
as compared with Ks. 10,53 lakhx in the precetl- 
ing year and Us. 13,71 lakhs in 1941-42 
Partially the maintenance of im|K»rt.s retleeted j 
the settled conditions in the market after the 
elimination of Japan whieh use<l to be an , 
important source of supply until the end of' 
1940. The deelme in imports was in rei*i)eet , 
of machine tools and jute machinery, while the | 
imports of cotton textile macliinery needed to 
le-equi]) the industry for continuing tlie war 
ettort showed sulistantial increases. Imports 
electrh'al machiiier''^ also reconled moderate 
improvement. Quantitatively, how'ever, the 
imfiorts were a shade lower lieeause th<' 1 os.h in j 
quantity was offset iiy the increase m the prices. 

The following table show’s the didails of the 
mam types of machinery for the pa.st three 
V curs - 

1941-42 104*2-43 1943-44 
(Us. in lakhs) 

Primemovers other than 
electrical . . . . l,oi «(> 65 

Klectrical machinery . . 2,3« 2,04 2,28 

Machine tools, et<‘. . . ftO 47 28 

‘ otton machinery .. 1,81 1.83 2,40 

Jute machinery . . . . 57 35 25 

Other machinery . . 4« ftO .55 

Nearly three-fourths of the imiK>rts under 
^ from the United Kingdom 

While the bulk of the balance was shipped by the 
O.b.A, 


Vehicles (Rs. 1,27 lakhs). -Imports of 
vehicles, excluding locomotives ,ete., for railways, 
were valued at Rs. 1,27 lakhs in 1943-44 as 
compared with Rs. 5,71 lakhs in the preceding 
year and Rs. 13,03 lakhs in 1911-42. The 
value of imported motor cars was slightly 
above Ks. 1 lakhs as against Ks. 11 lakhs in 
1942-43 and Ks. 71 lakhs in 1941-42. Their 
number was only 41 compared with 371 in 
1042-43, 2,854 in 1941-42 and as much as 
9,972 valued at Rs. 2,07 lakhs in 1039-40. 
Imports of carriages and wagons ami parts 
thereof amounted to a little over Rs. 9 laklis 
In the year under review, the corresponding 
figures for 1942-43 and 1011-42 being Rs 12 
lakhs and Rs. 18 lakh** respectively. Whereas 
eha.ssis imported in 1941-42 were of the value 
of Rs. 5,34 lakhs, they w’cie reduced by about 
60 per cent, to Rs. 2,04 laktis in (he following 
year and amounted to only Rs. 1,25, .51, 5 dining 
the year under review. 

Hardware (Rs. 94 lakhs). - Imports of 
hardware, excluding cutlery and electroplated 
ware, during 1943-44 w'ere valued at Rs 04 lakhs 
as against Rs. 1,01 laklis in 1042-43 and Ks. 2,18 
lakhs in 1041-42, The 1'. K. accounted for 
bulk of the imports, while tlie V S. \ and (’anada 
stood second and third No details regarding 
the ptliicipal iteniH in the group are available, 
but the lollow’ing details for 1942-43 may be 
of inteie>>t 

' 1940-41 1 911-42 1942-43 

(Rs in lakhs) 


Agricultural impltuuents 

3 

3 

2 

Other implements and 
tools (except machine 

tools) 

51 

.56 

2.1 

Builders’ hardware 

16 

.to 

3 

Domestic hardw'are 

5 

ft 

2 

Kuamelled ironw'are 

8 

5 

I 

Metal lamps and ])arts, 

btov es and gasmant h s. 

14 

1« 

4 


Drugs and Medicines (Rs. 2,10 lakhs). - 

The total value of imported drugs and medicines 
improved by nearly 40 per cent, from Ks. 1,47 
lakhs in 1042-43 to Ks 2,10 laklis in the following 
year, but w’a.s btill short of tlie figure for 1041-42 
when it amounted to Rs. 2,70 lakhs. The year 
witnessed furtlier rise in the prices and conse- 
quently, the quantitative imports might be 
presumed to be stul lower during the veil under 
review. 

No details are available regarding the 
principal items imported in 1943-44, but a rough 
idea can be formed from the proious vear'.s 
figures. Import.s of pioprietor> and patent 
medicines were valued at Rs 29 Kikhs in 1942-43 
as i'ompared witli Ks. 50 hikhs in tlie preceding 
year. ImiHirts of caniplmr which totalled 
I 688, (HR) lbs valued at Rs. 1.5 laklis in 1941-42 
were almost insignificant in the follow'iag 
j year due chiefiy to the disappearance of trade 
with Japan. Imports of qumiue salts were 
valued at Rs. 15 lukhs in 1943-44 as against 
Rs. 60 lakhs in the preceding year. 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs. 1,79 lakhs). — 

Imports of papiT and pasteboard, whieh had 
declined to about one-third and amounted to 
0-4 million ewts. in 1942-43 as compared with 
X’3 million cwts. m 1041-42, sought a further 
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low level lu 1043-44. The vnhie of combined 
imports declined fnnn lls. 1,83 lakhs in 104*2-43 
to Ks. 1,79 lakhs In 1043-44 us comi>ared with 
Ks. 3,50 laklis in 1041-42. Imports of paper 
of all kinds, which had already decreased fiy 67 
lK‘r cent, in quantitj from 11 million ewts. to 
nearly 0*4 million cwts. and by 46 per cent, 
in value from Rs. 3.04 laklis to Rs. 1,65 lakhs 
in 1942-43, amounted to less than 0*2 million 
cwts. valued at Ra. 1,03 laklis in the year under 
review. Canada and the TT.S.A. were the princi- 
pal sources of supply. On the other hand, 
imports of pasteboard In 10<13-44 \scre only 
of the value of Rs. 16 lakh.<4 comp.Mcd with 
Ks. 18 lakhs in 1942-43 and Rs. 52 Laklis in 
1941-42. 

Liquors (Rs. 1,25 Lakhs). — Imports of 
liquors were valued at Rs. 1,26 lakhs in 1943-44 
as against Rs, 1,19 lakhs In the preceding year 
and Rs, 2,14 lakhs in 1941-42. Despite the 
rise in the value, imports showed a fall of nearly 
25 per cent, in the quantity, the total vt»lume 
for the year under review being 918,000 gallons 
as compared with 1-2 million gallons in 1942-43 
and 4'3 million gallons in 1941-42. No separate 
quantitative figures for the impKirts of the various 
groups were available. In terms of value, 
impiorts of ale, beer and porter suff<‘red u further 
setliack, while those of spirit and wine showed 
handsome Improvement. The arri\als of ale, 
l>eer and porter were valued at Rs. 12 laklw a.s 
against Rs. 26 lakhs in the preceding year and 
Rs. 89 lakhs in 1941-42 Imports of wines 
totalled Rs, 13 laklis in the year under review 
showing an improvement of nearly 50 per cent, 
over the preceding year during which the\ 
were valued at Rs. 9 lakhs as against Rs. IK 
lakhs in 1941-42. Impiorts of spirit were of the 
value of Rs. 1,00 laklis showing an improvement 
of Rs. 16 lakhs o\er the 1942-43 figure, hut 
lagging behind the 1941-42 level by Rs. 12 lakhs. 

Sugar (R». 12,931). — Tmpwrts of sugar 
touched the saturation j*oInt in the year under 
review. Arrivals of forelini sugar totalled only 
21 tons \alued at Ra, 12,931 compared with 
563 tons \ allied at Rs. 2 lakhs in 1942-43, 
48,687 tons \ allied at Rs. 1,08 lakhs in 1941-42 
and 937,000 tons worth Rs. 16,09 lakhs in 
1928-29. 

The season 1943-44 was one of full production 
for the Indian sugar industry. The output 
was only slightly lower than the record level 
of 1939-40 and totalled 12,16,400 tons as against 
10,70,700 tons in 1942-43 and 7,78,100 tons in 
1941-42, 151 factories crushed 12.137,800 

ton«» of cane compared w ith 1 50 fftiiorie? respKMi-^I- 
ble for crushing 10,41«,5t>0 toiw and k, 026,300 
tons of cane in 1942-43 and 1941-42 season 
re6T>ectively. The pwreentage of recovery for 
India was 10*02 in the year under review as 
against 10*28 in the pireciding bcahon and 0-69 
in 1941-42 season. The quality was better. 

Owing to higher i>roduction and Government 
control over distribution, there was no general 
ahortagp of sugar 4n the countiy though siipiplies 
were limited and the commodity wan rationed 
in many cities and town. Ihe p»ric<* Index 
number for average sugar advanced dining the 
year from 298 to 375 by Sepiteniher, sliiipwd 
iiark to 319 In the following two months, and 
then shut np to 424 In .March. 


PronaioDa and OUnMn'a Storea (Ra 55 
Lakba). — Impmrts under this group shrank 
further from Rs. 71 lakhs In 1942-48 to Ra. 55 
lakhs in the following year us against Ks. 2,56 
lukhs iu 1941-42. As a result, keen shortage of 
art ides under this group was felt In the country. 
Arrivals of biscuits and cakes were reduced to 
the negligible figure of Rs. 2,141 in the year 
under review compared with Rs. 86,738 n 
1942-43 and Rs 9 lakhs in 1941-42. Cqnned 
and bottled provisions were reduced further by 
nearly half to a little over Ra. 8 lakhs, the figures 
for the pireeedlng two years being Rs. 16 laklis 
and Ha. 51 lakhs reapiectively. Farinaceous and 
piateiit foods were Impiorted to the extent of 
Us. 12 lakhs compiared with Rs. 17 lakhs in 
H142-43 and Rs. 95 lakhs in 1941-42. Impiorts 
of eoiidenseil and preserved food also sagged 
iiirther from Rs. 16 lakhs to Ks. 10 lakhs, while 
their value in 1041-42 was Rs. 31 lakhs. 


DyM and Colours (Rt. 8^9 Lakhs). — 

ImpK)rt.s of dyes and colours showed 60 |>er cent. 
Improvement in value which amounted to 
Rs. 8,38 lakh.s in 194.3-44 after deeJining from 
R.S. 6.97 1.ikhs in 1941-42 to Rs. 5,43 lakhs in 
1042-43. As a result, the supply position, which 
had become acute in the pireeeding year, heeame 
slightly easier. The improvement, was only in 
respect, of dyes, Impiorts of Alizarine dyes, 
which hud shrunk from Ks. 27 lakhs iu 1941-42 
to Es. 14 lakhs in the following year, recovered 
the lost ground In the year under review when 
they were valued at Ks. 26 lakhs. Substantial 
advance in imports was shown by other coal 
tar dyes wdiieh were valued at Ra. 6,89 lakhs 
in 1943-44 eomiMired with Rs, 3,84 lakhs in 
1942-43 and Rs. 4,77 lakhs in 1941-42. Further 
drop iu value was shown by piaints and colours 
which sagged from Rs, 04 lakhs in 1942-4:1 
to Hs. 46 lakhs in the following year compiared 
witli Hs 92 lakhs In 1941-42. 

Otbar Article. — The following table shows 
the trend of impiort trade in respicct of some 
of the other articles of Importance — 


1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 



(in Ra. 
lakhs) 

(in Rs. 
lakhs) 

(in Rs. 
lakhs) 

Dates 

59 

37 

60 

Betelnuts 

1,40 

54 

64 

Cloves . . 

49 

84 

21 

Cigarettes 

48 

30 

2 

Tobacco iinmannfac 

tured . . 

1,93 

98 

1,58 

Klcctrical Instruments. 

2,40 

1,61 

1,54 

Artificial silk yarn 

1,55 

3 ' 

5 

Artificial silk manu 
fuctures 

1,68 

15 

- 

Bobbins . . 

65 

67 

66 

f’einent . . 

6 

5 

♦ 

Soap 

21 

6 

o 

Rubber, raw or crude . , 

80 

8 

5 

Rubber mannfaet nres . 

1,55 

10 

6 
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IIL— EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

Export trade of British India durinc 1943-44 review. Out of this, jute manufactures shared 
was influenced by the need to consolidate the about one-forth of the trade, cotton manu- 
hoTTie front and by the shippinK space. Naturally, factures accounted for a little over one-fifth of 
commodities in short supply at home ref3;iHtered the total value of shipments, and exports of tea 
a decline in exports, while articles like jute manu- representefi nearly 19 per isent. of the export 
factures and tea showed substantial increases trade. Other major items in the iist were raw 
over the previous year’s export figures. Afta* jute, raw cotton, seeds and hides and skins, 
declining by 21*4 per cent, to 1,H8 crores in tanned and undressed. Between them they 
1942-43, the value of export trade moved up by absorbed 18 per cent, of the trade, 

Ks. 11 crores to Rs. 1,99 crores in the year under 


EXPORTS 

(In thousands of rupees) 



1 



Percentage 





on total 


1941-42. j 

1042-43. 

10 43-44. 

exports of 
merchandise 


1 



in 1 943-44. ^ 

Jute, raw and waste 

Jute manufactures 

10.41,73 1 

9,01,57 ‘ 

8,32,12 1 

4-2 

53,89,54 , 

39,40,93 

40,46.29 ! 

24-8 

Cotton, raw and waste 

17,54,10 I 

5, 30, .59 1 

7,48,71 

3-7 

Cotton manufactures 

35,99,12 

49,19,10 ; 

42,4H,(K) 

21-3 

Tea 

39,57,23 

31,63,97 ' 

37,54,01 

18-8 

Heeds 

10,43,19 

10.51,79 

1 1 ,.50,80 

5-8 

lieather . . 

9.02,50 

4,79,05 

4,39,92 

2-2 

Metals and ores 

7,01,.30 

3,92,97 , 

3,49,75 

1-8 

Mica 

3,05,41 

2,71,19 ; 

2,80,40 

1*4 

Crain, fnilses and (lour 

10.40,88 

6,93,23 , 

2,30,82 

1 2 

Hides and Skins, raw .. 

4,77,45 

3,38,39 1 

4,12,27 

2 1 

'robacco . . 

2,20,01 

1,49,20 

79,45 

0-4 

Fruits and vegetables . . 

3,09,14 


2.27, .50 

11 

Oil cakes 

37,45 

% 91,49 1 

14,92 

01 

Coal 

1.49,U 

35,54 

21,08 

0-1 

Wool, raw and manufactured 

2.39,17 

1.61,02 

2,34,95 

1-2 

rriims, Kesins and Lac 

5,44,01 

3,23,99 1 

2,74,83 

1-4 

Oils 

' 2,93,72 

l.:i6,H4 ( 

82,84 

0-4 

(’oir nmnufaefures 

! 75.08 

80,28 ' 

97, tm 

1 0-5 

Spires 

1 13,02 1 

1 1.94,11 1 

1,44,70 

I 0-7 

Rubber, raw' and manufactured 

1 .20,03 

37,12 1 

54.08 

1 0-3 

Hemp, raw 

99.53 1 

1 52.37 } 

97,25 

' 0-3 

Coffee 

40.41 

.52,38 1 

90.05 

j 0-4 

Provisions and Oilman’s Stores 

79,39 ! 

t .59,92 

,58,48 

j 0-3 

Kish 

90.19 

' 78.29 ! 

1,55,38 

I 0-8 

(.'hemleals. Drugs and Medicines 

95,13 

■ .58.52 1 

9t5,33 

1 0 3 

Dyes and Colours 

59,49 

, 39.0.5 

33,75 

1 0-2 

I’araffin Wax 

14.04 


1,22.47 

' 0-9 

W ood and Timber 

19,98 

IS.HI 

0.97 

1 

Ai>parel . . 

, 74,55 

’ 55,01 

40,90 

0-2 

Sugar 

1 31,79 

1 l.«)7,99 

42 27 

1 0-2 

Silk, raw and manufactured 

12.11 

1 24.12 

8,07 

1 * * 

Koildcr, bran and pollard 

1 .5,41 

i 7,15 

7,09 


Cutlery, Hardware, eti*. 

} 72,77 

29.73 

22, .53 

0 "l 

tiumals Living . . 

1 «!i8 

1 5, 1 5 

23.02 

0 1 

< Uher Articles . . 

11.13,19 

1 6,02.10 

5,72,94 

2 0 


j 2,37,55,26 

1,87.93,37 ‘ 

1,00,20,37 

UKl 0 


jute, Raw and Manufactured (H-'. r>7,7S | pan‘<l with (U9,2S2 tons viorth Bs 39,41 lakhs 
takliu) Kxi>orts under this head accounted | in 1942-43 and 898,491 tons valued at Rs. 5;l,90 
for nearly 30 jH'r cent. o( the total Indian exports ' lakhs in 1941-42 Shipments of raw jute re* 
and showed moderate improveineut over the ceived a f\iither setback in 1943-44 in respeiti 
]»re<*eding year. The combined shipments of quantity as well as in value and totalled 
were valued at Rh. f»7,78 lakhs in 1943-44 as 177,500 tons valued at Ks. 8.32 lakh'^ as against 
anaiust Hs. 4r),39 lakhs m 1942-43 and Ks. 94,25 242,8{K> tons valued at Ks. 9.02 lakhs In 1942-43 
lakhs ill 1941-42. and 314,tKK) tons worth IN. 10,42 laklis m 1941-42. 

Kximrts of jute manufactures, liieluding twl.^t The 1943-44 jute season ended June 30 was 
.Old yarn, amounted to 934,429 tons valued at notable for Uiree important incidents, namely, 
Ks. 49,49 laklis in the year under review us wm- (1) the large American order for 70 crores ot 
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yards of hessians, (2) the tlxatiou of the minimum 
prices, unci (3) tlie shortnfze of transport and 
fuel. Tlu' output of jute manufactures during 
the year ended June 30, 1943 was 2,008 million 
yards weitiliinp 918,0(X) tons, representina an 
approximate cut of 33 per cent, in the previous 
sca.son's production level. The decline was 
mainly In respect of hessians and the manu- 
facturing activity was hit ail round by coal 
shortage' w^hich forctnl the Indian Jute Mills’ 
Association to enforce measiires for reducint? the 
output. 

Kxports of jute manufactures were smaller 
than last jear; hut cousidcriutr the output, the 
c’learances voie sitisfactorj . Shipments of 
hes.sians declined fiom 1.528 million yards to 
million yards*, while those of hiwkiuns | 
shrank from 3t>8 million yards to 302 million 
vard" India’s hij: oveiscas customers during! 
the year were the t’ S.,\. Argentine, and the 
rnitcd Kiniidom 

The output of raw jute durinj? the year W'as 
09 .5 lakhs halc» heinj: alnuit 20-5 lakhs hales 
le.s-* than (he prccc'dmn season. Th«‘ decline | 
was attiihntuhlc to the better return from food I 
<*iops A notable feature of the season was that 1 
the how of raw* jute from the mofus-sil centres to , 
( alcutta did not ^how the hultfc that normally • 
appeals m the la**! cpiartcT of the calender year I 
owim: to tran^po^t difliculties The total 1 
suppiv a\ailable for the season was 113-8 lakhs I 
hales im ludm^ the ahoNc tiiruies for the current j 
output and 44 3 laklis hales ladiifT the carry f 
o\er from tlie preceding: season Out of this, 
jute nulls consumed r>l 4 lakhs hah*s. thomrh 1 
their juiK bases totalled 58 lakhs hales or 83 per 1 
cent of tlte new ciop Kvports totalled 9 7 
lakhs l>ales, while the miscellaneous consumption 
wa.s ]>lac ed at 10 lakhs hales so as to hriii}; the j 
total ahsoiption for the season to 71 1 lakhs 
hales, Thu** the season came to an end with an 
estimated c‘ar^^o^e^ of 42 7 lakhs hales 

Prices of both raw jute and jute manufaetuf<*a 
were infiuciiced hv the fixation of eeilmufs first 
h\ the Indian Jute Mills' Xssoeiatiou and later 
<ui hv iiruernment On the w’hole, they w'ere 
higher tlnui in the preMous >ear. Manufa<*tured 
)ute prices had small \ariations than the raw 
jute ])n<es witli the* result that tlie averaKe 
latio hetween the two was hiulnr in the season 
under reM< w Tlie a\«race index mimlMT lor 
raw jute juices rose from 122 in March 1943 to 
129 in .liih and then declined to 108 tty October, 
and ck»se<l at 129. the highest level for the yc*ar, 
m March lt*4t The index iinmher for jnte 
mam fact ores mo\ed within a narrow range re- 
gisteiim; an ad\ance of 10 jwiint.s dm mg the year 
which was wound up at 2(K) 

Cotton, Raw, iRt. €36 lakha). ^ fuither 
decline- in the export trade in raw' cotton was 
registered during the year J 943-44 for which 
th»* shipments totalled only 28l,5<K» iuilch as 
(’ompared with 30],0<H» tiales in the* prceeding 
veai and a« much as 1,437,500 hales in 1941-12. j 
The value, howc-v« r, showed suhstantj.d improve- 
ment. for it amounted to Rw ,fi,3<» lakhs in the 

J t'ear under review conijiared wdth 3,rt4 laklw 
ft 1942-43 and Ks 15.94 lakha in 1941-42. C2 
Tier cent of the output was of btaple length of 7 ft 
inch and above as against 00 per cent in 
1942-43 and only 36 per cent in 1040-41. 

Tiie area under cotton crop in 1943-44 sf-aHon ' 
WOK ofhrially e*(tlmated at 20,3i»K,0(i0 acres | 
(omiMrcL-d with 19,203,000 acres in the precixlliig 


I cotton year. The crop won placed at 6,094,000 
bales as against 4,702,000 bales In 1942-43. 
The yield per acre improved slightly from 98 lbs. 
to 100 lbs. The Punjab, Bind, U.P., and the 
Hyderabad State brought substantially larger 
area under cotton cultivation, but the effect 
w'as partially nullified by the heavy curtailment 
of area under cotton in the rest of the cotton 
growing areas owing to the grow-inore-food 
campaign. 

The sca.son’s supply of Indian cotton, includ- 
ing the carry over from the preceding season of 
3,708,(MK> bales, amounted to 8,802,000 hales. 
Out of this, the Indian cotton textile industry 
consumed 4.125,(KK) bales, exports to foreign 
countries totalled 300,(KK) bales, an V the mis- 
cellaneous oonsumptlon in the country wa.s 
iaceft at the now proverbial figure of 350, fKK) 
ah*s, leaving an e,stimated carry over of 
4,027, (HK) bales at the end of the season. Ac- 
cording to the Indian (Vntral (’otton (’ommittee, 
however, the figure of carry over should have 
been 4,711,(MK) hales. 

Forward trading in Indian cotton came to a 
standstill on .May 17, 1943. On that day, the 
Jiih contract toiiclied, K.s, (J73 per candy on 
brisk hpecniative luiylng and as inflation hedge 
w'ith tin- result that tin- decision of the Finance 
Member to give a few' da vs for scpiaring u]» 
the tninsaetlons lironght dow’n the contract to 
Rs .568. Tiading was resumed on October 28 
with several safeguards, including the right of 
flovernment to buy at the tloor prices in terms 
of Rh. 4IMI for the Indian cotton contract and 
to requiMtioii cotton at the ceiling prices with 
Rs. 559 as tin- c(‘iling for the same contract 
The January contract opened at Rs. 471, advanc- 
ed to Rs 489. sagged to Rs 436 in the third 
week of Novi-min-r and then made a successful 
hid for Rs. 485 in January. The March and May 
I eoiitract started downward journey thereafter 
' ami the end of the season saw the market strug- 
gling around the fim^r prices follow'ing the intense 
erop movement. 

Cotton Manufacluros (Rs. 42,48 laklM). 

' K\ ports of eotton yarn and manufacture-*, 
whi<h had improved from Rs 35,96 lakhs in 
I 1941-42 to Rs 46,19 lakhs in the fnilowing 
year, shrunk m 1943-44 to Rs 42.48 iakhs. In 
terms of ipiaiitity, exports in the year under 
review totalled 461-9 million yards as against 
819-1 million yards in 1942-43 and 772 5 million 
' >ardsin 1941-42. Shipments of eotton, twist ami 
yarn, were valued at Rs. 3.15. lakhs In the year 
iindcr review compared with Rs 3,82 lakhs in 
I the preceding year and Rs 7,39 lakhs in 1941-42 
I Shipments <»f <*ott<>n pii-cegoods, which had 
a<l\anced from Rs 26,48 lakhs to R.s. 38.81 
lakhs, settled down to Rs 36,49 lakhs in the 
year under re\icw 

The Indian cotton textile industry workc<l 
during the year under tiovernnient control 
The year was one of the downw-ard trend of 
prices and w-as notable for record production 
in spite of the occasional interruption of activity 
due to coal shortage. Since tn© introduction 
of the control on June 17, 1943, the controlled 
prices were reduced by nearly 40 per cent 
hut the consumer did not get much benefit of the 
reduction and the good portion of the Industry ’‘' 
output was passeii on to the black markets 
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Towards the end of the year, the Government 
of India were engaged in Working out a detailed 
scheme for regiilatinK export' trade in cotton 
pieceRoods. The proposed scheme aimed at 
limit inR the shipments to 6<K) million yards to 
be earmarked to tin* various overseas markets 
on the basis of their resi)eetlve offtake in the 
preeedinR two years, 

Tm (Rt. 37,54 Lokk*)-- Exports of tea, 
which had declined from 382 million lbs. valued 
at Its. 39,57 lakhs in 1941-42 to 323 million lbs. 
valued at Ks, 31,64 lakhs in 1942-43, recovered 
the Rround in the followfiiR year when the 
shipments totalled 409 million lbs. valued at 
Ks. 37,54 lakhs constitutiriR a fresh record. 
The improvement over tlie 1942-43 flmires was 
26 pel cent in <piantity and 18 per cent, in value. 
The bulk of tlie exports were for the United 
KiiiRdom. 

The total production of tea in 1943 was esti- 
mated at 542 million lbs. as compared with 564 
million lbs in 'the precediuR year. The output 
of tea in Northern India declined from 475-4 
million yards to 452-3 million yards, while the 
fall in the output of tea in South India was 
ncRllRible beinp only from 93 million lbs. to 89 
million lbs The main difficulty under which the 
industry worke<i in the year under review arose 
out of shortniie of <-oal, loss of adequate 
transport facilities, reduction in labour supply 
and absence of ade(piate manaRcrial personnel. 

In contrast with the heavy specuhitive activity 
in tea MltnessiMl in the preceding year, the 
conditions in tin* tea markets were more subdued 
foliowiiiR the operation of lo<al controls in almost 
all the retail markets. As a result, the prices 
assumed a <iownward trend. The average 
price for tea for internal consumption was 
Rs. (M0-* as compared with as much as Ks. I-(i-2 
in the precedinR year Tin* contract witli the 
Kritish Ministry of Food aRiiin operated in the 
year under review. Tiie price made a total 
allowance of d. 3^ over a pardon’s averape price 
for the three years before the outbreak of the 
war. 

Food Groins and Flour (Rs. 2,31 Lakhs) 

A further sharp setback in the export trade 
under this head was recorded in the year under 
review owlnp to the continued need for conservinp 
Hun)>lies for domestic requirements Exports 
valued at Rs. 10,41 lakhs in 1941-42 declined to 
Rh. 6,93 lakhs in the folioninp jear and were 
reduced to Rh. 2,31 lakhs in 1943-44. No 
details abont (he quantity of shipments and 
about the clas'^itication are available since the 
l>ublirntion of those statistics has been dis- 
continued by the Government of India with 
effect from December 1942. 

Oilsoods (Rs. 11,16 lakhs).- V further 
1 eduction in quantity, but a slipht rise in value 
was recorded by exports under this head. The 
total shipments were 313,711 tons valued at I 
Hs 11,16 lakhs in 1943-44 as compared with 
511,340 tons valued at Rs 10,52 lakhs in 1942-43 ' 
and 740,369 tons vahied at Rs. 10,43 lakhs in , 
1941-42. The British Ministry of Food was , 
the main foreipn client. | 

The acreage under linseed was lowered from i 

4.462.000 acres In 1942-43 to 4,306 (KKl acres! 
in 1943-44, while the output was estimated at i 

457.000 tons and 456,tKKi tons respectively, i 
No quantitative Hpurea of exports are av'ailable ■ 
for 1943-44, Imt they were 161, (KKl tons in I 


1942-43 as apalnst 266,000 tons in 1941-42. 
The value of exjwrts of linseed was Ks. 1,11 lakhs 
in 1943-44 as apainst Ks 3,10 lakhs in 1942-43 
and Ks. 4,(K) lakhs in 1941-42. 

The final rrop forec'ast for groundnut revealed 
an increase of 11 jier cent, in the aereape and of 
16 iM*r rent, in the outtiiin. The area was estima- 
ted at 8, 531, (KKl acres yieidinp 3, 323, (KM) tons in 
the vear unrier review eornfjared with 7,697,0(K) 
acres prodticinp 2,8.58.(MK) tons In the i)rpcedinp 
y(*ar. There was Very pood demand for exports 
which showed an improvement of more tlian 50 
per cent, in value and amounteil to Rs. 8,22 
lakhs in 1943-44 as apainst Ks. 5,13 lakhs in 
1942-43 and Rs. 4.88 lakhs in 1941-42. The 
flpures in respect of quantity are not available 
for the year under review ; but for 1942-43 and 

1941- 42 they were 258,(K)0 tons and 395, (KK) 
tons respectively. 

Castor, rape seed and sesamiim also displayed 
the downward movement. The area under 
rape and mustard in 1943-44 was 5,484,000 
acres yieidinp 955.()(K) tons, representlnp a drop 
of seven and 1 1 per cent res])ectivply from the 
preeedinp year for whieh the otheial estimates 
were 5,901, (MK) acres and 1,()70,(KK) tons. Ship- 
ments during the year were valued at Rs. 57 
lakhs as apaiiwt K**. 66 lakhs In the preceding 
jeer and Rs 46 lakhs in 1941-42. The quantity 
sent abroad m 1942-43 w’as 35,(MK) tons apainst 
34,(MK) tons in the preeedinp year. 

The area under s(*8amum declined from 
4.462,(MM) acres to 4,3(M»,(MK) acres, while the 
yiebi showed a small fall from 457, (KM) tons to 
4.56.(K)0 tons Exports were valued at Hs. 21 
lakh.s in 1943-44 us apainst Rs, 25 lakhs in 

1942- 43 and Rs 14 lakhs only in 1941-42. The 
quantity shipi>ed in 1942-43 was 70,200 tons, 
l>einp l.(i(K» tons more than the shipments in 
the previous year 

The final crop forecast for castorseed placed 
the output at 140.(MK) tons compared with 
I 147,(HK> tons m 1942-43, while exports declined 
from Ks 60 lakhs in 1942-43 to Ks. 53 laklis in 
the year under review as compared with R«. 27 
lakhs in 1941-42. The quantity shipped was 
29,(MK) tons in 1942-43 and 20, (KK) tons in 
: 1941-42. 

Hides and Skins (Rs. 8,49 Lakhs) - The 

downwani tendeiioy noted In the previous year 
I became more pronoum*ed in 1943-44 in respect 
1 of the quantity of ex}K)rtvS under this head, but 
! the value showed a small rise from Rs. 8,14 
* lakhs in 1942-43 to K.s 8,49 lakhs in the following 
! year eompareti with Rs 10,80 h^khs in 1941-42. 

I The decline could be at4ributable To the growing 
I demands made by the ilomestie leather industry 
' owing to the intensitb*ation of the war effort. 

Exports of tanned lodes showed a sharp 
setback from 11.590 tons valued at Ks 2,64 
lakh.s to 6,97.3 ton.> \ allied at Ks. 2,02 lakhs, 
while those of tamu'd skins declined fnun 4,06(> 
tons to 3,7(MI tons iu quantity, hut were up in 
value from Ks I 88 lakhs to Rs. 2,04 lakhs. 

Shipments of raw' ('ow hides w’ere reduced 
from 2,920 tons to 1,81,) tons in quantity and 
from Rs. 30 laklis to Hs 21 lakhs in value. The 
same tendency was rettected in the movement 
of raw buffaloe hides whose exports dropped 
from 1,083 ton.s worth Rs 11 lakhs to 673 tone 
valued at Rs 7 laklis. 'I'he pniicliml item of 
trade was, how'e\er, goat skins, raw, exports 
of whieh rose from 45 101 tons valued at Rs. 2,56 
lakhs in 1942 43 to 15,343 tons valued at Rs. 2,03 
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lakhs in the year under review. On the other 
hand, export trade in raw akins improved by 
10 per cent, in (piantity and ilO jH'r cent, in value 
and anounted to 655 tons valued at lls. 62 lakhs 
eompared with 506 tons valued at lls. 49 lakhs 
in the preceding year. 

Matab, matallie orat and quarry pro- 
ducts (Rs. 6,40 lakhs).** The heavy demands 
made on the domestic output by the Allieil w^ar 
effort had its natural repercussion on the export 
trade in this group. The total shipments were 
valued at Ks. 6,40 lakhs in the year under review 
eompared witji Rs. 6,73 lakhs in the preceding 
year and Ks. 10.14 lakhs in the year before. A 
little more than one-third of the tratie was In 
respect of non -metallic mining and quairy 
produets, excluding coal, which accounted for 
Ks. 2,61 lakhs in 1943-44 as against Rs. 2, HO 
lakhs in 1042-43 ami Ks. 3,13 lakhs in 1041-42. 
The bulk of the shipments (‘onsisted of mica 
which was heavily in demand from the V. S. A. 
Us exports were valueil at Ks 2,80 lakhs in 
the yeAr under review* as against Ks. 2.71 lakhs 
in 1042-43 and 3.05 lakhs in 1041-42. 

Metallic ores and scrap iron stood second m 
order of value. Their exports were valued at 


Ka. 2.24 lakhs in 1943-44 as against Ks 2,33 
lakhs in 1042-43 and Ks. 2,91 lakhs In 1941-42. 
In the main the shipments were of manga- 
nese ore, the export figures for which were 
Ks. 1,85 lakhs, Ks, 1,91 lakhs, and Rs. 2,46 lakhs 
respectively. 

Exjiorts of metals w*ere valued at Ks. 1,25 
lakhs in 1043-44 as against Ks. 1,60 laklis in 
1042-43 and Ks. 4.10 lakhs In 1941-42. The 
large portion eonsksted of iron and steel and 
inauufu<'t ures thereof. Their <*ombined value 
was dowMi wards and stood re.spect ivcly at Ks. 
t.05 lakhs, Ks. 1,45 lakhs, and Rs. 3,75 lakhs. 
Exports of pig iron, which had declined by more 
than 5(t per cent, from 521,500 tons valued at 
Ks. 2,69 lakhs in 1041-42 to 242,100 tons valued 
at Ks, 1,25 lakhs, dropped further during the 
year uiuler review to 186,300 tons valued at 
Rs. 98 lakhs only. On the other hand, exports 
of iron ami steel manufactures dropped by 65 
I per rent, from 6,100 tons in 1942-43 to only 
{2,100 tons ill the follow'lng year compared with 
{ 40,2(k) tons in 1941-42. The export trade In 
other metals showed a small improvement from 
' K.s. 15 lakhs as against Ks. 47 laklis in 1941-42. 



The auml>er of motor vehides on Indian 
roads, which had increased steadily until on 
January 1. 1939, there were 177,188 vehides in 
British India and the Indian Suites, has since 
decliued. The actual figure of motor \ehiclei* 
in operation throughout t lie < ounti y on March 31, 
1940, was 174,077. 

This decline* is undoulitcdly the result of war- 
time conditions Since the outbreak of war the 
motor import trade has been scilously affected, 
shipments from the United KiDgd<im being held 
up, while deliveries of vehicles bom the United 
States of America are affecte.- by dollar exebang** i 
dlttculties. Furthermore, the price of petrol 
has risen appreciably sin<*e the outbreak of wai ! 
and this has doubtless driven a number ol older 
vehlclch off the loads. 

The total numl>er ot vchii ies in British India 
on March 31, 1940 was 141,577 out of which 
89,253 were private oars, 5,535 taxis, 23,851 
buees, 14,336 lorries and 8,602 motor-cycles. 


The general decline in the number of motor 
vehicles in oia*rati('n was not, however, distri- 
buted evenly tliioughout the provinces. Thus, 
while In Bombay flic mimlier declined from 
31,736 to 27,880. In Bengal it rfise from 28,375 to 
29,760. Tins province had tlio largest number 
of vehicles in ojicrntion. Madras, which had the 
thlid large*<t number, remained practically 
st'itionary with a total of 21.585. The Uidted 
Provinces fell sharply from 17,119 to 14,603 
while the Punjab rose from 12,9r>0 to 13,371.^ 

Motor Vehicles in Indian States. 

Uoinpleie figures showing the numlier of motor 
vehicles in Indian States are not available. Tin* 
States vary in size from 19 sq, miles, to States 
like il>deraltad with an area of 82,698 sfp miles 
(as large as Italy). Hyderabad State still heads 
i the Hat of motor vehicles, imt Its total dropped 
I sharply from 8,232 to 5,739. Travancoie, on 
the otlier han<l rose ftoni 3.900 to 5,307. It 
must be emiibasiecd that, these figures uro uu- 
I official and not necesstirily complete. 
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The followliu; tables show the number of motor yehicles of all classes in operation In the different 
provinces of British India and in the Indian States as on March 31, 1940 : — 


— 


Cars 

Taxis 

Buses 

Lorries 

M/Cycles 

Total 

Assam 


3,110 

172 

614 

(rt)l,390 

192 

5,478 

A]mcr>Morwara . . 


723 

10 

120 

82 

86 

1,021 

Bengal 


20,952 

2,147 

1,787 

3,707 

1,167 

29,760 

Bihar 


5,810 

390 

757 

650 

718 

8,325 

Bombay 


17,604 

l,205t 

3,543 

3,890 

1,633 

27,880 

Central Provinces (c) 


4,208 

• 

2,095 

(ft) 

820 

7,123 

Coorg 

Delhi 


119 

10 

56 

68 

8 

261 


1,820 

130 

353 

173 

266 

2,742 

Madras 


14,008 

396 

4.208 

1,670 

1,403 

21,686 

N.W.F.P 


1,513 

148 

082 

471 

160 

3,274 

Orissa 


715 

(b) 

843 

65 

111 

1,234 

Punjab 


5,926 

320 

5,335 

960 

831 

13,372 

Sind 


3,296 

239 

627 

290 

467 

4,919 

United Provinces . . 


9,449 

368 

3,031 

(a)l,020 

735 

14,603 

Total British India 


89,253 

5,535 

23,851 

14,336 

8,602 

141,677 

Indian Status. 








Alwar 


73 

20 

38 

13 

8 

152 

Bahawalpur 


117 


43 

32 

19 

211 

Bhavnagar 


233 

31 

17 

21 

18 

320 

Bundi 


37 

2 

21 

6 

1 

67 

Baroda 


671 

47 

360 

152 

64 

1,294 

Bikaner 


292 

a 

56 

41 

19 

408 

Bhopal (<•).. 


383 

51 

77 


22 

533 

Cochin 


708 

94 

154 

74 

100 

1,130 

Gwalior (c) 


1,216 

274 

623 

19 

68 

2,200 

Gondal 


110 

75 

27 

10 

19 

241 

Holkar (Indore) . . 


1,409 

10 

187 

29 

65 

1,700 

Hyderabad 


3,974 

386 

388 1 

631 

360 

6,739 

Jaipur (c) . . 

Jodhpur 


776 

76 

341 ' 

23 

30 

1,246 


768 

9 

133 i 

201 

49 

1,160 

Kolhapur . . 


214 

15 

218 i 

63 

13 

523 

Kutch 


200 


50 


60 

310 

Kapurthala 


49 

• 

60 

2 

5 

116 

Keonjhar . . 


48 


10 

39 

7 

104 

Mysore 


3,187 

”93 

553 

390 

486 

4,709 

Porbandar .. 


57 

37 

30 

29 

9 

162 

Patiala 


666 

37 

156 

15 

112 

986 

Pudukkottai 


451 

5 

69 

10 

10 

545 

Kajpipla 


133 

5 

20 

18 

6 

182 

Kampur 


93 

1 

24 

14 

3 

137 

Kajkot 


103 

83 

18 

8 

16 

228 

Bewa (r) 


107 

20 

94 

12 

16 

249 

sawant wadi 


32 

124 

130 

1 

8 

295 

Travancore 


2,031 

304 

1,789 

631 

532 

5,307 

1 daipur 


23.1 

9 

128 

38 

13 

421 

other States estimated 


1,130 

100 

275 

175 

145 

1,825 

Total India. . 


108,776 

7,443 

29,940 

17,033 

10,885 

174.077 

Burma 


11,083 

! 

647 

3,059 

3,247 

768 i 

1 

18,806** 


(a) Includes paaHcngrr-cum-KOodft vehicles. (6) Included in busses. 

(c) Lat««t figures available. Some figiiri*s relate to 1939. 

t These are taxis in the regional area of Bombay. Taxis In other regions are iucluded in buses. 
* Included In cars. 

** In addition 2,071 vehicles, not re-regUtered during the year are believed to be in use, 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


Index Numbers of wholesale prices in India 
during the years 1801-lUHl are available in the 
publication "Index Numbers of Indian lh*ice8, 
1861-1931 " issued by Director-General of 
Couimercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta 
which contains (1) the unweighted index numbers 
of 28 articles of export , (2) the unweighted 
index numbers of 11 articles of import; (3) 
the general unweighted index numbers for 39 
articles of export and Impoit and (4) the 


weighted index numbers of 100 articles. The 
last of the four series is a continuation of 
the series first compiled and published by 
F. J. Atkinson in the Journal of 
lioyal Statistical Society in March 1897. The 
index figures subsequent to 1931 are available 
in the addenda to the Index Numbers of Indian 
Prices 1861-1931 published from time to time. 
The compilation of all these seiiea was dis- 
continued in August 1941 


Tlie following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 . — 
(Prueln 1878=100) 


Year 

Exported 

articles 

28 

(unweighted) 

Imported 

articles 

11 

(unweighted) 

General 

Index No. for all 
(39) articles 
(unweighted) 

Weighted 
Index No. (100 
articles) 

1925 



233 

211 

i?7 

265 

1926 



226 

195 

216 

260 

1927 



209 

185 

202 

258 

1928 



212 

171 

201 

261 

1929 



216 

170 

203 

254 

lOSO 



177 

167 

171 

213 . 

1931 



125 

134 

127 

167 

1932 



120 

139 

126 

149 

1933 



118 

128 

121 

139 

1934 



117 

122 

119 

136 

1935 



128 

122 

127 

149 

1936 



127 

122 

125 

150 

1987 



133 

144 

136 

155 

1988 



128 

142 

132 

147 

1989 



138 

137 

134 

157 

1940 



158* 

183* 

164 

Not available 

1941 

fSeven-monthlv 

I 





average) 

. ! 

Not available | 

Not available 

181 

.. 


• Provisional. 


In addition to the above series of wholesale 
prices for the M bole of India, the I Miector Ge- 
neral of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 
Calcutta, publmbe^ a whob*sale price index 
numl>er for Calcutta The Governments of 
liombay, the T nitcd I'roMiucs and Madras al.‘»o 


eomplle and publish similar wholesale prices 
Index numl>ers f<*r Bonibaj , t awnpore and 
Madras resirectively. The index number for 
Karac hi, which was being compiled and published 
by the Government of Sind, was discontinued 
from June 1942. 


The following table gives these index numbers since 1025 : — 

WkoUtalt price index numben for CalctUta, bombaf, Karachi, Catvnpore and Madrat 


Year 

Calcutta 

t (July 

1 1914 = 100) 

Bombay 

(Jul> 

1914=100) 

Karachi 

(July 

1914 = UK)) 

Cawnpore 

(1913-100) 

Madras 
(Week ended 
2l8t August 
1939—100) 

1925 . . 

159 

163 

151 



1926 . . 

148 

149 

140 



1927 . . 

148 

147 

187 



1928 . . 

145 

146 

137 


.. 

1929 . . 

141 

145 

133 



1980 .. 

lie 

126 

108 



1931 . . 

..1 96 

109 

95 



1932 . . 

.,1 91 

109 

99 



1933 .. 

87 

98 

97 



1934 .. 

89 

9.‘> 

96 



1935 . . 

. , 91 

99 

99 



1936 . . 

. 1 «1 

96 

102 

li7 


1937 .. 

102 

106 

! 108 

92 i 


1938 .. 

95 

101 

104 

85 


1939 . . 

108 

109 

108 

101 


1940 . . 

120 

118 

116 

100 

liy 

1941 .. 

130 

137 

1 120 

104 

137 

1942 .. 

..I 1H5 

219 

t 

176 

192 

1943 . . 

..! 307 

1 

256t (ten-mon- 
thly average) 

i 

304 

270t (five-mon- 
thly average) 


t l)|icooUnu«4« 
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About the end of the year 1929 there began a 
sharp decHne in wholesale prices which con- 
tinued during 1 930 and 1031. This downv^aid 
trend, although somewhat checked in 1932, con- 
tinued during 1933 and 1034 when the prices 
reached their lowest level. The prices, however, 
showed some improvement during the next two 
years and registered a sharp rise' during 1987. 
The prices registered a perceptible fall in the 
following year but they soon recovered and 
registered a further rise in Calcutta and Bombay 
during 1089. 

With the outbreak of the war tin wholefale 
prices began to soar. Tins tendency continued 
till llceember, 1U30, but thereafter there was a 
gradual tail till June, 1940, when they again 
showed a partial recovery which continued till 
the middle of 1941. From June onviards, tin 
prices rose very rapidly till about tiie e.nd ol 
the year 1943. The Jiombay wholesale prices 
indev number reached its highest le\el (207) 
in June 1943 and stood at 240 in October 1943 
when the MTies was discontinued. 

The various Provincial Governments publish 
In their respective (Jauttti furtuightiy and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices o! certain important commodities In 
addition to these, however, some of the 
Provincial Governments also pubiibh working 
class cost of living index numbers. »uch index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month tor the following centres : f r llombay, 
Ahtuedat>ad, and dhoiapiir by the Labour 
Ottics of the ((overnmeut ot Bombay, for 
.Nagpiii aiiti Juiomlpore ny llie Lui»our Com- 
iiiissioncr, (Vntial Provincea and Iterai ; for 
six centies in Bihar by the ( ommissmuer of 
Laiiour, Bihar . tor Madras, by tlie ortice of 
the Secretary to the Gomniissioner of Civil 
supplies, Boaid of He venue, Madia.s; for 
Lahore, >ialkot, laidhiana, Bohtak ami Multan 
l)y the otlice of the Director of Industries, 
Punjab ami for Cuttack, by the Dnector of 
Development, Orissa. In addition to thc>.e 
“♦eries, working class cost of living index numl*er 
(or Jalgaou in tiie Bombay Province and for 
Bangalore in the Mysore State and viost ol 
living index iiumliers for low paid empioyeo 
at eight places in Madra.s Province aud lor low 
paid goveninieiit servants at live places in the 
\ nitea !*rovlnees are at present being eoiupiled. 

* Th« working class cost of lining index number 
(or Bombay, wiiu-h was originally compiled on 
a pre-war base, was revised during 1937, the 
l>ase adoptetl tor tiie new series being July 1933 
to June 1984 -100. The revised index numtiei 
stood at 247 in December 1943, the average foi 
1943 being 2.! I . The Ahmedabad cost of living 
index number with base August 1920 to July 
1927 >^100. stood at 332 in December 194.k while 
( he Sholapur cost of living index oamber, with 
base February 1927 to January 1928-- 100, stood 
St 207 in December 1943. The Magpur cost of 
living index number, on base January 1927 «• 100 
was IhI In December I94.t while the Jubbul- 
pore Index on the same base was 189. The 
Madras cost of living Index number, with base 
July 1036 to June 1986-100, was 189 in 
December 1943. The Lahore ooat of living 


index number, with 1931-36 prices equated to 
100, was 868 In December 1943. The cost of living 
index numbers for Slalkot, Ludhiana, Eohtak 
and Multan, with 1031-35 prices equated to 
100, were 379, 388, 351 and 375 respectively 
for November 1943. 

The catastrophic fall in retail prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued dur- 
ing 1930 and 1931. In 1982 prices ruled at a 
slightly lower level than in 1931. In 1933 
and 1934 the downward tendency of prices 
continued. This downward tendency was some- 
what checked during 1936 and 1936. The 
prices showoi a dehmie rise in 1937, remained 
more or less steady dining 1938-39 and registered 
(‘ontinuoiis marked increases during the 
succ eeding four years. 

The inadequacy as also the general unreliability 
of Indian price statistics has been the subject 
of comment by many committees and com- 
missions of enquiry Including the IniUan 
Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925, the 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour and also 
by Messrs. Bowley and Robertson who were 
invited by the Government of India to advLse 
tliem on the question of obtaining more accurate 
and detailed statistics. The eleventh Industries 
Conference, hold at Mysore in December 1939 
and the first Conference of the Labour Ministers 
held at New Delhi in January 1940 recommended 
that the Central Government should undertake 
legislation to facilitate the collection of statistics 
leluting to industries. In pursuance of this 
recommendation, the Government of India 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly in 
February 1942 a bill on the buhject which has 
since liecn passed by the Ontral Legi^laturc 
and received the assent ‘of the Governor-General. 
This Aet. w'lilch is called the Industrial Statistics 
Act, 1942, empowers the provincial (iovernments 
to arrange lor the collection of statistics relating 
to prices of commodities as aho certain other 
matters like wages, erapiojment, industrial 
disputes, etc. 

In view of the inadequacy of the existing * 
retail price data, especially from the point of 
view of compiling cost of living index numbers, 
the Court of Fhiquiry constituted In August, 
1940. under the Trade Disputes Act 1929 under 
the Chairmanship of the Don’ble Sir B. N. Ran 
to investigate the question of dearness allowance 
for the railway employees recommended that 
the Central Government should take up the 
work of preparation and maintenance of cost of 
living index figures for three distinct classes 
of areas in India, viz. city, urban and rural. 
Ill pursuaut'e of titis recoiumeudatiou, the 
Government of India outlined a tentative 
scheme for the preparation and maintenance 
of cost of living index numlu'rs for important 
centres in Briti.sh India. The scope of the 
.''chcine has been limiti'd to the preparation of 
figures for indu'-trial I.iiMiiir A sjH'cial post 
of (he Direetor, Cost o( Living Index Scheme, 
has been created and a CoTiiiuittee of exports 
has been apiKilntcsl to a»sUi him. Vnweighted 
retail price index mimlu'is for 15 sidected rural 
I'eiitemin British iiniia wiicie cost of living index 
numbers are not available arc being published 
by the Director, Cost of Living Index Scheme. 
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Imparta^t Note. 

Aa an rniprccncy war nieasuro. the majority 
of the Stamp DiitJoa shewn l>elow were 
subjeeti'd by the (Joverninent of Bomlwiy 
fnmi the 1st January 1944, to a surcharge of 
,*>0 T>er cent . This surcharge lias not been in- 
cluded in the rati's shewn l)elow because, 
being an eiiiergeney measure, it Is IujikkI 
tljat it will be withdrawn sliortly but users 
of the foUo>^iiig tables must until that time 
cmnea, add r>0 per cent, to the calculated 
vtamp duty as sho>Mi by these tabU»s, except 
in the case of the following documents, 
wiiich are exempt from the surcharge 
Itills of Kxclmnge ; t'hequcs ; Promissory 
!Not<fl ; Bills of Ladinir ; l.etters of Credit; 
Policies of Insurance ; Proxies ; llcceipts. 

Be. a. 


4! 


i 0 


Ackwwledgmeni of Debt ex. Bs. 20 

Ajjidavit or Declaratioo 2 

Agreemenf or Memo, of Agreement— 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchancre 0 

(aa) If relating to the purchase or 
tale of Govt. Security at the time of 
its purchase or ^ale, as the case may 
be-^ubjcct to a maximum of Rs. 20, 
at. 2 (or every Bs. 10,000 or part. 

(b) If relating to the purchase or sale 
of shares, scrips, stocks, bonds, deben- 
tures, debenture stocks or any other 
marketable sectirity of a like nature 
In or of any Incorporate Company or 
other body corporate — two annas for 
every Bs. 2,500 or part thereof of the 
value of the security at the time of 
its purchase or sale as the case may 
be. 

Ir) If not otherwise provided for 
APPoifUmeni in execution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees 15 

(b) Of property, moveable or Immove- 
able 80 

Articles of Association of a Company — 

(al Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 
does not exceed Be . 2>500 . . . . 26 

(b) When the nominal share capital 

exceeds Be. 2,500 but ddes not 
exceed Bs. 1,00,000 . . . 50 

(c) Where the nominal share capital 

excMdi Bs. 1,00,000 100 

Articles of Clerkship 250 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth In such award subject to a 

maximum 20 

Bill of BaccAoisge— 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or I 
sight (If drawn sInglyH-Not exo. ' 
Rs. 200, a. 3; exe. He. 200, 

exc. Bs. 4(M, a. 6 ; exc. Ba. 4(X), 


exe. Rs. 000, a. 0; exc. Bs. 300, not 
exc. Bs. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Es. BOO, not exc. 
Ba. UOOO, a. 16 ; ex?. Bs. 1,000, not sxc. 


Rs. 1,200, B. 1 a. 2 ; exc. Bs. 1,200, not 
exo. Rm, 1,000, R. 1 a. 8 ; exc. Bs. 1,300, 
not exc. Kb. 2,500, Rs. 2 a. 4 ; exc. Bs. 
2,500. not exc. Bs. 6,000, Bs. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Rs. 5,000, not exo. Bs. 7,500, Rs. 6 a. 12; 
exc. B.8. 7,600, not exc. Be. 10,000, Rs. 0; 
exo. B«. 10,000, not »xc. Rs. 15,000, Rs. 
13 a. 8; exc. K«. 15,000. not exc. Bs. 
20,000, Bs. 18; exe. Rs. 20.000, not exc. 
Rs. 25,000, Bs. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc. Bs. 30,000, Rs. 27 ; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs. 80,000. Rs. ft. 

M’here parable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 

Bs. a. 

Bill of Lading .. .. ..0 4 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exceeding Rs. 10 0 2 

Exc. Rs. 10 but not exc. Bs. 50 .. 0 4 
Kxc. Ks. 50 but not exc. Bs. 100 0 8 

Exc. Ba. 100 but not exe. Bs. 200 . . 1 0 

Exo. Bs. 200 but not exo. Be. 800 . . 2 4 

Exc. Rs. .100 but not exc. Bs. 4(X) . . 3 0 

Kxc. Us. 400 but not exc. Bs. 5<K) 

Exc. Ks. 500 but not exc. Rs. 600 

I Kxc. IN 600 but not exc. Ks. 7(X) 

Kxc Hs 700 but not exc. Rs. 800 

Exc. Ks. 800 but not exc. Rs. 900 

' Exc. Ks. 9(K1 but not exc. Ks. 1,000 . . 

For every Be. 500 or part, beyond 

' Rs. 1,000 

\Bnnd, Administralion, Customs, Srruritp 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs. 1 , 000 , same duty as a 
’ Bond. 

I Tn any other case 10 

Cancellation ,* ,, ,, ..6 

Certificate of Sale 

(a) W'here the purchase money does not 

exc. Ks. 10 0 

(b) Where the purchase money exc. 

Ks 10 but dWH not exceed Ks. 25 . . 0 

(c) In any other ease - 
The same duty as is leviable on a eon- 
veyanre for a consideration ecpial to the 
Hiiiuunt of the purchase money only. 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shuns*, scrip or stock In or of any Incor- 
porated C’ompany or body corporate. t» 

Charter Party 2 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from lit 
July 1927. 

Composttion — Deed 
Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Bs. 50 .. .,0 8 

Exceeding Rs. 60, nut exceeding Rs. 100 X 0 

Exceeding Rs. 100 but does not exceed 

Rs. 200 2 0 

Exceeding Bs. 200 but does not exceed 

Re. 800 4 8 

For every Bs. 100 or part, in excess of 
Bs. 300 op to Hs. 1 000 ..18 

For every Ba. 500, or part thereof, in 
excess of Bs. 1.000. 7 8 

not ' Conveyance relating to Immoveable property 
not I situate within the cities 0 / Bombay, Abmedabad . 


3 12 

4 8 

5 4 

6 0 
6 12 
7 8 

3 12 


8 


20 0 


Poona and (or the entries tn article 28 
the following entries shaU be eubstiluted, 
namely: — 
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Conveyance (as defined by section 2 (10)1 
not being a transfer charged or exempted undei 
No. 62. 

2 

1 Ahnieda- 
]3oin> bad 
bay. Toona. 

Where the amount or value Bs a. Ks. a 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Es. 50 . . ..08 08 

Where it exceeds Eg. 50 but 
does not exceed Es. 100 ..10 10 

Where It exceeds Bs 100 but 
does not exceed Es. 200 ..2 0 2 0 

Conveyance [ as defined by section 2 (10) J so 
far as it relates to immovable property. 

The City of Bombay. 

1 

Es. a. 

Where tiie amount or value of the con- 
sideration for such conveyance as 
set forth therein exceeds Es. 200 but 
does not exceed Ks. 300 . . . . 10 0 

Where it exceeds Ks. 300 but does not 

exceed Ks 400 14 0 

Where it exceeds Ks. 400 but does not 

exceed Ks. 600 18 0 

Where it exceeds Ks. 600 but does not 
exceed Ks. 600 . . . . . . . . 22 0 

Where it exceeds Es. 600 but docs not 

exceed Ks. 700 26 0 

Where it exceeds Es. 700 but does not 

exceed Ks. 800 30 0 

Where it exceeds Ks. 800 but does not 

exceed Rs. 000 34 0 

Where it exceeds Ks. 900 but does not 

exceed Ks. 1,000 .. .. . 38 0 

and for ever> Ks 600 or part thereof, in 
excess of Ks. 1 ,000 . . . . . . 20 0 

The Cities of Ahmedabad, Poona, Sholapur and 
Surat, and any other city. 

2 

Ks a 

Wliere the amount or value of the con- 
sideration for such conveyance as set 
forth therein exceeds Ks. 200 but does 

not exceed Ks 300 7 8 

exceeds Ks. 300 but does not exceed 

Ks. 400 10 8 

exceeds Ks. 400 but does not exceed 

Ks 600 13 8 

exceeds Ks. 600 but does not exceed 

Rs. 600 16 8 

exceeds Ks. 600 but does not ex<M^ed 

Ks. 700 19 8 

exceeds Ks. 700 but does not exceed 

Es 800 22 8 

exceeds Ks. 800 but does not exoeed 

Ks. 900 26 8 

exceeds Ks. 900 but does not exceed 

Ks 1,000 28 8 

and for every Ks 600 or part thereof, in 

exceKS ot Ks. I.IHKJ 15 0 

Urliau areas other than those 
iiientloiied above. 

3 

Es. a. 

Where the amount or value of the con- 
sideration for such conveyance as set 
forth therein exceeds Es. 200 but does 
not exceed Es. 300 « . • • ..48 


exceed Eg. 

300 

but 

does 

not 

exceed 

Es. 400 



, , 



exceeds Es. 

400 

but 

does 

not 

exceed 

Its. 500 






exceeds Es. 

500 

but 

does 

not 

exceed 

Es 600 






exceeds Ks. 

600 

but 

does 

not 

exceed 

Ks. 700 , 






exceeds Ks. 

*700 

but 

does 

not 

exceed 

Ks 800 






exceeds Ks. 

*800 

but 

does 

not 

exceed 

Ks. 900 

. a 





exceeds Ks. 

900 

but 

does 

not 

exceed 

Ks. 1,000 







Es.a. 

6 0 


13 8 
16 0 


10 0 


6 0 


and for every Ks. 600 or part thereof, in 
excess of Ks. 1,000 

Copy or lextracU—lt the original was nut 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 

exceed I Eupee 1 

In any other case . . . . . . 2 

Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees — 

The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case .. ..2 

Deltiery Order 0 

Divorce — Instrument of, that is to say any 
instrument by which any person 
effect -s the dissolution of his marriage.. . 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil 500 0 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..600 0 

Jmtrument — Apprenticeship .. .. 10 0 

J>ttte>~Wbere rent Is fixed and no pre- 
fiiium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount; not 
more than 8 yeaiu, same ae Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same ae Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or deUvered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; m perpetuity, same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance fer 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance on amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have beeu payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid and delivered. For the 
Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona. 
Sholapur, Surat and other Urban areas, 
the following scale has been made 
applicable by Bombay Act IV of 
1939 

(5) (i) Where the leaee u granted for 
money (ulvanced and uhere no ren ie 
reeerved. 

The same duty as is leviable on a conveyance 
(No. 23, as under the Bombay Finance 
Act 1932 as amended from time to time), 
fur a considoratlon equal to the amount 
of such advance as set forth in the lease. 
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(d) (it) Whfr§ ths Ua$$ it granted for a Rg. a 
A«M or promium and wherr no rent it 
reterved. 

The game duty aa ig leviable on a con- 
veyance (No. 23) under the Bombay 
Finance (Amendment) Act. 1932, 
amended from time to time, 
for a conaideration equal to the 
amount of sucli tine or premium as 
get forth In the leaac. 

{<) (i) Where the leate is granted for tnoneg 
adoaneed in addUion to rent reterved. 

Same duty ae is leviable on a «onvey- 
ance (No. 23, as under the jkuabay 
Finance Act 1932, as amended from 
time to time), for a omsideration 
equal to the amount of advance as 
set forth in the lease in addition to the 
duty which would have lM»en i>a>able 
on su<‘h lease if no advance had been 
paid i»r deli\ ered : 

Provided that, in any case when an 
agreement to lease is stamped with 
the ad valorem stamp required for 
a lease, and a lease in purouance of 
such agreement is subsequently 
executed, the duty uu such lease shall 
not exceed eight annas. 

(r) (it) Where the lease it granted for a 
fine or premium in addition to rent reserved. 

The same duty as is leviable on a con- 
veyance (No. 23) under the Bombay 
Finance (Amendment) Act. 1932, 
ai» aiueiidt‘<i from time to time for a 
('onsideration equal to the amount ul 
such hue or premium as set forth in 
the ]ea}»e, In addition to the duty 
which would haNc l)ceu payable on 
iiuch ica.>(e if no fine or ]>rendum ttad 
lieen i>aid or delltered : 

Provided tliat. In any case when an 
agreement to lease Is stamped with 
the ad valorem stamp required for 
a lease, and a lease in pursuance of 
such agreement is subsequently 
executed, the duty on such lease 
shall not exceed eight annas. 

LeUer — Allotment of Shares . . 0 " 

( ledlt .. ..0 2 

License .. .. 10 

Memo, of Auonatum of a Company- If 
accompanied by ArUdes of Association 30 o 1 
If not acoom{)aDie<l . 80 0 

Mortgage of a Crop — 

(a) When the Joan b repayable not more 
than three months from the date ot 
the imstrumeut for every sum secured 

not exceeding Rs. 200 . .02 

and for everv Rs. 21X) or part thereof 
in eicess of Rs. 200 0 2 

(b) Whentlie loan Is repayable more than 
three months, but not more than 1 h 
inontlisfrom the date ofthe tnstriiment (i 4 
and for every Ks. lOO or part thereof 

in excess d Ks. 100 0 4 

yolarial Jei 2 0 

yote or Memo, tatlmatlne the purcliase 
or ssle — 

(«) Of any Goods exc. in valne Bs.20 ..04 
(S) Of any share, scrip, stock, bond, 
rtbeotore, debenture stock or other 
markeUMe security of s like nature 
•xeeedlag In value JU. 20. not being 
a Oovemttent Seeiirity-~2 annas (or 


every Rs. *2,500 or part thereof of Ra. a 
the value of the security at the 
time of its purchase or sale, as the 
case may he. 

(66) Of (Government Security — 

Subject to a maximum of Rs. 20, 

2 as. for every Rs. 10,000, or part at 
the time of purchase or sale as the 
case may be. 

yote of Protest by a Ship’s Master . . 10 
Partnership-^Whert the oapltai uoes not 

exceed Ks. 500 5 0 

In any other case . . . 20 0 

Dissolution of 10 0 

Policy of Insurance — 

I (1) Sea — Where premium does not 
I exceed rates of 2a., or G per cent, of 

, amount insured 0 1 

I In any other case tor Rs. 1 .iSOO or part 

thereof 0 1 

1 (2) For time— For every Rs. 1,000 or 

part insured, not exo. 0 months .. 0 2 

Exceeding 5 and not exceeding 12 

months ..0 4 

If drawn in duplicate, for eacii p.vrt. — 

Half the above rates, (ur Sea and 
Time. 

(8) -W’hcn the sum Insured doeg 

not exceed Rs. 6,000 . . . . 0 8 

In any other case 10 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy— One* 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of tiie originnl policy in addition to 
the amount, if any ehargeable under 
Act. 53 (lleceipt). 

(4) Acetderu and .9 Icknete— Against 
Kail way accident, valid for a single 

journey only 0 1 

In any other case-— (or the maxlmnm 
amount which may become payable 
to the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Ks. 1,000, (or every 

Rs. 1,000 or part 0 2 

<•>) Life, or other Tneuranee, not epeei- 
firally provided for— 

For every sum not exceeding 

Rs. 250 0 2 

Kzceeiilrtc Ra 250 but not exceed- 
ing Rs. 504) 0 4 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Ks. 1,(K)0 and also (or every 
Rs. 1 ,000 or part . . . . 0 8 

If drawn In duplicate for each part 
half the above rates. 

Insurance hv way of Indsmnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of aoridents to 
workmen employed bv or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay eorap4*nsation under tbs 
Workmen > Compensation Act 
of lots. For every Rs. 100 or 
part payable as nremintn 0 t 

III cjise of a re-lnsurance by one (Jom- 
pany with another of policies of the 
nature in Items (1) (2) and (3) above 
— i of duty payable in respect of the 
original Insurance, bni not less 
than 1 anna , or more than I Ee. 
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Vowtr of Attomejf — Rs. 

For the sole purpose of procurlDg the 
registretiOD of one or mote document t . 

In relation to a single transaction 
nr for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents .. ..1 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 

Courts Act, 1882 1 

Authcrlslng 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 

mentioned above 2 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally .. 10 
Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . . . 20 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell anv 
Immovable property— The same duty 
as a Convoyaneo for the' amount of the 
conHlderation. 

In any ocher case, for each person 

authorised 2 

Promissory Notes— 

I a) li< n payable on demand — 

(I) When the amount or value does 
not exceed Rs. 250 . . . . 0 

(ii) When the amount or vslne ex- 
ceeds Ks. 250 but d(X's not ex- 
ceed Rs. 1,000 0 

(ill) In any other case .. 0 

(6) vVhen payable otherwise than on 
demand — The same duty as a Hill 
of exchange for tile sunie amount 
pa>able otherwise than on deniaml 


ProUtl of Bill or Note . . . . .2 

Proieti by the Maeter of a Ship . , . 2 

Proxy . . 0 

for valne exe. Rs. 20 . . . . 0 


llrtoHt'ri/anee of mortgaged property— 

(o) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000— the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth In the 
Reconveyance 

(6) III anv other case .. .10 

/ic/soss— that Is to say, any In^tnniient 
whereby a person renonnees a clslni 
U|>on another person or against anj 
specified prorert-v — 

(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Rs 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth In the Release 

(5i In any other case lo 

Bond — The same dutv as s 
Rond for theimount of theioar secured. 
^(•curity Bond — (a) When the amonnt 
;j|^ured does not exceed Rs. 1,0<MX— 

The same duty as u Rond for the 
amount secured . (b) In nnv other 

<ase .. ; ..10 

— The same duty as a Bond 
where tlie settlement is maile fi>r a reli- 
Ki<ms or charitable juirptw I but in Ita 
application t() the cltb‘a of liombav, Ali- 
iiUMlubad. P(N>na, Sholnpur, Surat, and 
otiier uriian areas, the same dutv as u 
l onvevance under the Ih^mhay Finance 
\ct 1082 as amended from time to time, 
if the property set aiiart is immoveable 


Its, a 

and the purpose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for the sum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
— settled. Provided that — wiiere an 
0 instrument of settlement contains any 
provision for the revocation of settle- 
ment, the amount or value of the 
0 property settled shall, for the purpowa 
of duty, be determined as if no sucli 
provision weie contained in tlie Ui- ' 

0 strument. 

R'vocatxmt of Settlement. — 'I’he same duty 
as a Bond (but in its application to 
0 the cities of Itombay, Ahmedabad, 

IViona, Surat, Shola]air and othei urban 
0 areas, the same duty as a (onvcvance 
under the Bombay Fmauee A( 1 1932, as 
aineiideil from time bj time ii the pio- 
perty set apart is immoveable and tlie 
purpose is one other than diaritabh' or 
ndiglous) for a sum equal to the amount 
or value of fbe jiropert.v ronrermd as 

0 set fr)rth 111 the instrument ot rev ora 
tioii but not eveeodinu ten ru pees. 

Share-toarrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a lialf 

1 times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 

2 warrant 

4 sftip/onv Order .. .. .. ..0 1 

.Surre>Miet of When duty wltli 

which lease i* chargeable does not 
exceed Es. 5 — The duty with which 
such Lease ts chargeable. 

0 In any other cas#* .. ., .. 5 0 

0 VraneffThoX Shares — 12 annas for evorv 
2 lU. 100 or part tliereof of the value i>f 

1 the shares. 

rranyfer of debentures, being marketable 
securities whether tlie debenture is 
UuMt 10 dutj or not, except debeu- 
tuies provided for by t>ection 8 — 12 
annas for every Rs. 100 or part thereof 
of the face amount of the debenture. 

Tranefer of any interest secuied Dy a 
0 Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy ot 
Insurance — If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs U>— The duty wirh wUndi 
such Bond, Ac., is chaigtMble 
1 in anv other ca«i . . . . . . 10 0 

1 — of any property under the Adminis- 
trator OeneraPs Act, HT4, 'Section 31. 10 0 

j —of any trust property without con- 
I sideration from one trustee to another 
0 trustee or from a tiu'itee to a l>ene- 
' ttciary — Five lupces or such smaller 
j amount as may lie chargeable for 
I transfer of si. ares 

j Pranefer of Lener bv way of a^-vignineni 
and not by way of under-lease— The 
' same dutv ae a convev'nuce under the 
0 Bomba V’ t‘’inan CP Act 1932, as ainemlisi 

I from time time, tor u con-'nieratiou 
equal to tlie unuuint <u the lonsideratnm 
} for the trau^*er 

Trtisf. Declaration of— Same duty ai a 
Rond for a luio equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 

not exceeding .. 16 0 

I Revocation of — Ditto, but not exceeding 10 0 
I Trorronl for Qoode . • ,.08 
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The Press. 


The nowtpaper l^css In India ie an eBsen- 
tlal}> English inetitutioD and was Introduced 
Boon after the task of organising the adml- 
iiMration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Kegulating A<'t creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supremo Court in Bengal and 
within seven jears at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
tutU by an Englishman In January 1780. 
Exact!} ‘ a century and a third has elapsed 
sim e, not a very long period ct'rtainly. a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, Tht Ttmfi, which came into existence 
only five years later in 1786; but then the 
period of British siiprenia(\ Is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plasse}, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The Bombay Berald, followed next 
year b} The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861 In Bombay 
the advent of the pnss may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Engliohman should have thought ot 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five jears before the actual advtnt 
of The Berald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is bitter known from the name 
ol its founder as Bieiy’t OazeUe or Journal 
Hick} like roost pioneers had to suffer tor his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirily 
his own, as he made hi<> paper a medium of 
pnblishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782 Several 
jouinalu rapidly followed Hicky's, though thev 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian QateUe had a career of ovi r half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Barlaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily Newe with which thev 
were amalgamated In 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed In as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette ot 1780, and one of these, The 
Oofoutfa Gazette, stAited In February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flounslies 
still as the official garette of the Bengal 
Government 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merehaote 
and officiali oommeneed the publication of 
John Bull tn the Eaet, a dally paper which wai 
intended to reOeet Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally In tb** 
matter of moderation and reatrafnt. ihe 
name of tbta journal was altered to The Engluh- 
man by the tamoos Btoeqoeler In 1886. 

From Its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities who 


put serious restraints upon its indcpendeiKc 
and pursued a policy of discourageinent and 
rigorous control. Goveruroent ol>jetted to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1701 to 1700 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Goveiinnent promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportAtInn. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastlngf who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules 

Tills change proved beneficial to the status 
of the pnss, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
Join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been coitHidered a low profession. Silk 
Bucklngiiam, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Bastings’ place, he was de- 
I ported under rules spt'ciaily passed But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
j Beutinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the prc^s was left prac- 
tical!} free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
('lare who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe, who suc- 
ceeded tor a brief period Bentlnck, removed 
evtn these regulations, and brought about 
what is caUid the emancipation of the pres*' 
in India in 183.'i, which was the beginning of 
a new era In the history of the Indian press 
Among papers that came Into being, was the 
Bombay Ivmee which was started towards 
the close of 1838 bv the leading merchants cf 
Bombay, and which In 1861 changed Ua nami 
rothe Itmee of India. The Bombay GazeVe 
founded id 1701, ceased pnbliiatlon in 1014. 

Tiie liberal spirit In which Lord Bastings 
had hi gun to deal with the press led not ont} 
to the Improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rl^c 
of tin NaLivt or lodtau Press. The first news- 
papei in any Indian language was the Samaehar 
Durftan started by the famous Seranfport 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, a*ud it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to eircu 
late through the post office at one- fourth th< 
usual rates This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samaehar which still exists, and ihu*< 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day la by far the 
largest part of the press In India, nambering 
over 660 papers. 
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From 1885 to the Mutiny the preei spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Owallor, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly It was ehiedy 
confined to the Presidency towns During 
the Mutiny its freedom had to be tempomrily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in gone 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of Its circulating Intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public Interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown In 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country In which the press participated 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period In 1658 and 26 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 


The number of the former did not show a great 
rise In the next generation, but the rise In 
influence and also circulation was satisfactory 
lamons Journalists like Robert Knight, JTames 
Maclean and Hurrls Mookerji flourished In 
this generation. The Ctetl and MUtiary GauUt 
was originally published In Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first Issue being rlated June 22na, 
1872. Prior to and In the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the Afo/usst/de, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years In Simla the Cwtf and Mtldary OatetU 
acquired and Incorporated the MoftunilUf> 
and In 1876 the office of the paper was transferreit 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1885 all printing of books and paper | The Act deals not only with incitements 
was subject to licence by tbe Governor- General to murler and acts of violence, but also with 
in Council, and the llcenceb were Issued or jot her specified clashes of published matter, 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act I including any words or signs rending to seduce 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
merely required registration of the printer and I to bring into hatied or contempt the British 
made a few minor requirements. That Act Govemm>*nt, anv Native Prince, or any sec 
was replaced to 1867 by tbe present Press and turn of Hia \Ujc«»t\ s subjects tn India or to 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an > id imldate public ser\ inth or prnite individuals 


Act which was In force for one year during the 1 
Mutiny, there was no further legislatluji directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
( ular l^rcss Act was passed That Act was ’ 
repealad during tlie Viceroyalty of Lord Ripoa | 
in 1882. I roni that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere dircctlv with th( 
hbirtv of the l^resa, tbe growth of sedition | 
being dealt with In other wa>8 by the passing j 
m 1898 of section 124A of the Penal ( odt m its j 
present form, which had been originally enacted | 
in 1870, and by the Introduction Into the Penal, 
(ode of section 153A and Into the (rimlnal} 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a | 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1007, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1008 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Ofleooes) Act 
Vi as passed which dealt with papers Inciting 
to murder or to sets of violence. This Act 
failed to have tlis desired effect. 

The ludlan Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the mam object of which wa** 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the llmlU of legitimate dlsi ushIoh. 


Repeal of Press Legislation — Bv the 
autumn of 1017 the Government of India bad 
beguQ to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press \ct to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave Finally, after 
more than once consulting lx>cal Govemroeni», 
a Committee was appointed m February 1921 
after a debate in the Legislative \ssembly, to 
examine the Press and Kt gi-tration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1010, and 
re]K>rtwhat inodifl< atl(>n« were required In the 
existing law. That Committee made in un- 
animous report tn July 1921, recommending: — 

( 1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers incitements to Offence'^ 

t should be repealed. 

(8) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be imended 
where necessary to ine^t the conclusion noted 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscrtlxsd on evtry issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to tbe same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
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regards crtmloa] and civil zcsponslblllttea ^ 

(6) any tierson registering under ^ Press and 
Eeglstratlon of Books Act should be a major 
defined by the Indian Majority Act, (e) local 
Go\emm<nts should ntaln the power of con 
fiscatlng openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a ton i 
and clialUnge the seUure of such document in 
ahich cams the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to puv the 
seditious character of the documents Ihc 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained Customs 
and Postal oiBcers being empowered to seise 
seditious literature within the meaning ot 
Section 124A of the I P C subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challeng 
b} any persons Interested in the courts (e) aD\ 
ptrson challenging the orders of Ooserumeut 
should do so in the local Higli Court (/) the 
term of Imprisonment prescribed in ^citiona 1- 
13, H and 15 of the Press and R ^istratlonol 
Books Act should be reduced to in nths (g) 
the proMSions of Section 16 of the Press Ait 
should le reproduced In the Pres** an I Rcfeistri 
lion of Books Act 

Iffeit was given to these recomintn lati n** 
(luriiu the \ ear 19^2 | 

The Indian and Eafltm Newspaper 

Society — An iinportsnt devekinuut lu ton 
necti n witii ueu'«] i] is m in In took {U<( in 
1 13 1 wluu Uk liiiian and h istnn News] iiti 
s<Hietv was formed Itic ’sotnit s i rim 41] 
ot jicts arc as IoUowh — (a) io uu tb i ttntri 
organisation of the lr(Si< of luiiu Bunna in 
liNion (O ] ron ote and saftkuaid Uu 
busmt'ts ]uf crisis of iiienjl>er8 as afltcied t \ tlu 
action ef legislatuics <fO\cruniiute' tiie law 
Courts niunkifil and iocil lo<li<s and associa 
ttous or ( rKauiaatious ccTimjmn) <r formed fuj 
anv otiiir ]UJi>ose (e) lo coiint luG rmatk 1 
14 on all topus liaviii a {ram al luurtsl foi 
jnciiii €r<4.aiid to coiniuuiiicate tl t same to them 
id lo pn utoU CO 01 rration in all matters affect 
iim, the common mtensu of nninlirs (e) Jt 
hold penoiiral conltnnccs of its menders tc 
cii<KUK8 Bfii dcGimluf actkri on mutUrs oi 
common inUrebt (J) lo make rules to govern 
the con luct ot lla numl trs m sj ttifkd mature 
to { loM i( {^rnaltks for tim iufriugeu ent thereof 
and to provide means of deUnnining whethei ! 
there ii u I e( n such Infrlngenu nt (g) J o maiutaii ! 
a {Knntuent secretariat in India which shouta 
watch over Ute interests of members and siiouiu 
permit of a constant interchange ot information 


and views (h) To do all such other things as 
may be conducive or incidental to the attain 
ment of the aforesaid objects 
Editors* Conference — During 1940 a Con 
ference of Lditors was called by Mr K SrinI 
vasan ot Ihs Hindu to consider the Government 
of India B restrictions on tiie I’ress under the 
Defence of India Act in connection with the Con 
gress saiiyagralia movement The Conference 
was hold at Dellii and formed Itself Into a body 
representing the bdltors of Indian newspapers 
\s a result of its representations the Government 
of India decided to withdraw the restrictions on 
the Press under tiie Defence of India Act and to 
set lip in each province a Press Advisory Com 
mittee winch Provincial Press Advisers should 
consult in connection with articles about which 
there wis doubt \ ( ommitUe was also set up 
at Dtlhi to att in conjunction with the Chief 
Press Adviser llust Committees are Intended 
to act as a sort of liaison between the Press and 
(lov eminent ind are appointed with the sane 
tion of botli Government and the President of 
the 1 ditors ( ouferenee 

Ihc All India Newrspaper Editors Conferener 
subsequeiitlv adopted a constitution with the 
toilowiuK alios and objects -~<a) To preserve the 
hUi) traditions and standards of journalism 
(h) Jo serve and safetipiard the interests of the 
pubS in T( gard to the pul litatlon of news and ffiir 
oiimunt (r) io secure ill tacilities and prlvi 
leges to tiic ] rtSH for the due discha^^o of Its res 
pmsiidlitles (d) lo represent the press in 
India in its relations with tin {mblic and public 
Ill's! it utions and partieuiari> 111 its relations to 
Guv«ruinent to set up (ommitUes who would 
act isliUBou betwten the Goveriiineut and the 
I rcss as a whole (e) io estaLiish and develop 
u utaets witii Assoeiatiou with similar olqecis in 
otliii countries 

i erhinJul) 114 1 sir sultan Ahmed announe 
cd liK I ians for the reorganisation ot the Infor 
III itii ti and JiroadcastinK i>< partnie nt The 
I mineral ilea 1 ehiud the reorganisation waste 
intKethe informatu n Bureau the >atioDal War 
i rout the t ounter 1 ropauanda Dlrei torate, the 
Broadcasting tiflice and the Press Advtoorv 
BraUi h an integral part of the Information and 
Broadi latint. Jkpartment instead of attached 
othies as the> f nneriy were l^iblic men and 
{ubikktfc were to be associated in an advisory 
capat ity 

ihi NewKjapir i ditors < oufeieucs had its 
I null Msatons in Madras and (aicutu 
|iHsid(i over ly Mr H A Breivi In 1944 
and 194 > 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete hletorv ol the movement re- 
presented by the Indian National Gongrees 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book, The Congress was founded 
in 1886 by Mr. Allan Octavian Uume» a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and It held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year. The fundamental principles of the 
Congress tjben laid down were : — 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the didfereut and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poll 
tioal of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thirdlv, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the condltiuns as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 1 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the <11 verse 
peoples of India, In focussing the chief political 
grievances and In providing a training ground 
fur Indian politicians. But in 1907 the extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, wno had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the 8urat session of the Congress 
and produceii a split The senior members 
of the Congress therefore re-erystallwed Its 
freed in definite terms. They laid down that 


while the Liberals moved slightly towards the 
left, with the result that for there appeared 
to be a commonness of purpose between the 
Liberals and Congressmen. At its 1928 session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status, if granted, be- 
fore the end of 1929. Things were tentung towards 
a satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
halt of 1920 the Congress insisted on the tamie- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assuranoe 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Bound Table Conference t<« 1^ 
convened in England between lepreseatativos 
of England, British India and the Indian 
States. Here was tbs parting of the ways. 
The Liberals went their way and the Congress 
its own. In fulfilment of the ultimatum ** 
issued at Its previous session, the Congress, 
at its 1929 session, declared itseir for complete 
independence or ** Puma Swaraj.** Thmugnout 
the year 193U the Congress was engaged In a 
defiance of the law of the land which, It was 
hoped, would help India, to attain complete 
Independence. Early next year the Congress 
suspended civil disobedience by virtue of an 
agreement arrived at with the Government. 

As a result of this Mr. Gandhi, on behalf 
of the Congress, went to London to take part 
in the Bound Table Conference. While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the New Year. In 1932 the Govern- 
ment bent all its elforts to making It iny>ossible 
tor the Congress to carry on Its subverme aetl- 
vHles and »uccee(le<l fully in Its object. The 
I Congress wa» crushed and all h>riiis of Congress 
work throughout the country were sucessfully 


^ . prevented. In fact as well as in law the Congress 

Tbe^ objects of the ludl^ ceased to exist. In the middle of 1984 the 

Congress aie Uw auainment by the people of jdvil ilisobedience movement, which had render- 


India of a system of Government siuiilar to 
ttist enjoyed b> the seif-goveniing meinhers 
of ibe BrHish Empire, and a participation hy i 
them in tne rights an<i respousibihtieH of tiic' 
Empire on egiiaJ terms with thuse members, 
ilhene objects are to be achiev*Hl hy const i- 
tuUoual means by bringibg about a stead} 
reform of tbs existing system of administra- 
tion and b} promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the Intcllei-tual, mural, economic and induMinu 
resources of the country.** 

For some years following 1907 elIort> were 
made to heal the split, hut the^e wen* without 
avail. In 1918 a re united Cougre-^-. met at 
Lmknow under the presidency of Italm Vnihh'a 
t'haran Muzunular of Furldpur in Bengal, but 
the union then effected was purely superficial. 
The difference between the modorateh ami the 
extremists proved t<» he fundainentoil, and 
the extremists <‘aptur<*d the ma<*hinery of the 
Congress so that from tin* period of the special 
s(*ssion hold at C'uleutta in 8epteinlmr 19LM) 
the Congress jiassed entln‘lv under tile domina- 
tion ot Mr. Gandhi and his lieutenants, 

la 1927 the ( ongnss aelually ailoptetl 
indejteudent'e as the goal of India. In the 
Itillowlng two years the Congress made what 
the extremist left described as a climb-down, 


ed the Congress illegal, was withdinawn. In the 
autumn of that year Mr. Gandhi retired from the 
t/ongress, altliough he remains in practice 
the virtual <Uctator ol the organisation. Ddring 
the next f<nir or five years, the Congress func- 
tioned us a constitutional organisation. It was 
actuallv in charge of llis Majesty's Government 
for more tlian two years in eight provinces under 
the 193.~> constitution. (See past issues of the 
Indian IVrir Boitk for a history of the non- 
<*o-operatiou ami the civil disoli^ienee move- 
ment««. and for the jiarliamentary activities 
of the ( ongress. ) 

This parliamentary phase proved to be 
short-lived. Soon after the declaration of the 
present war the Congress withdrew its Ministers 
lu the majority of the provinces and gave 
supreme command ol the organisation and 
Its meiul>ers to Mr. liiundhi who launi'hed 
another CHinitaign of civil disobedience - this 
time on the ismie that Congressmen should 
have the right non \iolentl> to preach against 
lndla'> war effort. Thousands ot ('ongresamen 
answered Mr. (ianilhrs I'ull, uttered anti-war 
Klogans and court4*d jail. This civil disobedlance 
campaign was not of the mass type, but 
restricted to individuals carefully chosen by 
Mr. Gandhi liiinselt. Even so, close upon 
25,001) representative (\>ugresa leaders are said 
to have taken i>art in tiie campaifjpi. 
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Late in the year 1941 the satyagrahi prisoners 
were released by (Jovernmoiit whereiiijon the 
movement was suspended. Early in the summer 
oX 1942 the Congress was presented with an 
opportunity to return to ]>arliamentary work. In 
the shape ot the scheme drafted by the itritish 
War Cabinet and brought to India by Sir Stafford 
Cripps ; but this was not availed of. The Con- 
gress thus reverted to another period of barren- 
ness, with this difference tliat <luriug this i)eri(xl 
it did not indulge in any anti-governineiit or 
anti-war activity ; rather did it ])rotest that its 
demand for the creation of a National (Jovern- 
inent was not met and thereby it was prc\ented 
from prosecuting the defence of India vigorously. 

This state 'of suspended hostilitlt's did not. 
however, last long. Tlio failure oi the Crlpp*. 
Mission brouglit in its wake a wave (»t dis- 
appointment, frustration and l>itternrss which 
was bound stKmer or later to burst out into 
a conflagration. And it (iid. Mr. (iandhi 
raised the slogan of *“ <bnt India,” explaining 
that the British ^h^^uld transfer all iHdltical 
and administrative i>ower tt> Indian-^, re.scrxing 
only the authority t(» take measures for the 
defence of linlia ami the prosecution of the 
war. In pursuarnc of this demand the All 
India Congress ('ommittee authorised Mr. 
Gandhi to meet the Vicer<»y and. falling 
satisfaction, hi launch a mass civil disobcdu'iicc 
movement to enforce the demand. 

On th« morrow of the session of the A.I.C.C. 
Mr. Gandhi and all prominent Coiigress leaders 
were taken into cushidy and detained mnlcr the 
Defence of India Kiilcs. Their arrt'st was 
followed by countrywide disturl'ances marked 
by murder, sabotage, arson ami h>oting (tovcrii 
ment took strong incahures to put down the 
trouble which hail assumed the ciimenslonH of an 
open rebellion. By the end of the j ear compara- 
tive quiet had Iwen restored. 

Early in 1943, Mr. Gandhi un«lcrtook a 2l-dttv 
fast as a prirtest against <i<)\ernment’H refuiHil 
to let him meet the members of tlie Congress 
Working Committee or enable him h) examine 
and meet the cliargea of xiolenee levelled at the 
Congress. He ou' lived tl»e fast in dtdentiori, 
Government throughout remaining firm in 
respect both of his release and ot facilities to 
intermediarii to meet bun In tiian a 
year, a sad development bi ought .Mr. (>.iitdhi 
into contact with the wotM again. Mrs, trandht. 
W’ho was detained in the ^amc j*la<c as her 
husband, fell a victim to heait attaiKs and 
surcuiulicd in Fef*ruAry 1944. 1 iiciid-* and 

relatives were allowed to l>e present by liei 
death-ljed and to atieini her tunrral. 

Shortly after Mr. Gandhi had a st'vere attack 
of malaria and hiw health broke down. In .Mav 
1944 be was releas'd uncondltionallv ” soh’lv 
on medical grounds.** As u tree man he dnl 
not take long to rerover his normal healtli 
Within a few nnintlis of his releaHc lie iiiiide 
ad Vann'S t^dh to British authority and tin 
Ifulsim League. Neither r<*si»ofided favourablv, 
aud Mr. Gaii<lhi once again Hhrunk into ins 
shell, advlHing t oiign'Wiinen outside jails to 
concentrate on constructive work, in the 
summer of 1945 all members ot the Congress; 
Working Committee were set free to enable! 


the CongreHs to consider a new proposal framed 
l>y Lord W*avell, the Viceroy, in consultation 
with His Majesty’s Government. 

Tlie WavcU Plan sought to set up an Interim 
(iovoruiuent at the (‘eiitre composed of the 
I»coplc‘8 representatives on the basis of parity 
between caste Hindus aud Muslims luit providing 
for rcprc.sentatioii to minorities such as the 
Sikhs and the scheduled castes. The projected 
central machinery w'as to function within tlie 
framework of the present constitution for the 
duration of the war witlnnit prejudicing the 
claims of any party In regard to the shape of 
the future Indian constitution. A conference 
called by the Viceroy to consider tlic scheme 
ended in failure. 

Mennwhllo Britain went to tlie poles and the 
war-time national coalition Cabinet was replaced 
bv a tull-fJedged labour Government with an 
overwhelming majority in l^ariiament. The 
new J.,abour (iovernment lifted the ban on the 
Congress in the various Indian provinccb, 
ordered general elections in India and sum- 
moned Lord Wavell to Loudon for fresh 
eon.sultatnuH. 

CONGRESS DURING WAR 

Shortly after the declaration of war Mr. Gandlii 
made a public stutement, in bis individual capa 
city, immediately alter an Interview with the 
Vleerov Therein be revealed that he had told 
His Excellency that his s.vinpathies were with 
England and Trance troin the purely humanita- 
rian standpoint and tliat he could not 
contemplate the destruction of l,ondnn. ’* I am 
not just now tliinking of India's deliverance,” 
he said ; ” it w ill come ; but what will it be 
Wiirth if England ami France fait or if the> 
come out victorious over Gcrinany ruined and 
liunildcd ’ ” 

This btatermuit created cjuite a |svoural»le 
imr ression in India as wclla.s in Britain, hut the 
( ongres.« Working < <»mmittee wiiich met about 
a w'cc'k later ctjose to make India's sup]K>rt to 
Britain in war conditional on a declaration 
by Britain that the latter's pfcliry towards this 
country involved thf* recognition of Indiao 
independence. The resolution said inter alia ; 

“As a first step to dts.si>clate themselves 
from the iKtllcv of tlie British tJovernment, the 
Committee called upon the Congress members 
of the Central Legihlatlve AsMetiibly to refrain 
from attending the next sessiem. Since then 
the British (iovemment have declared India as 
a belligerent country, promulgated ordinances, 
lassed the Government of India Act Amending 
till and taken otiier far- reaching measures 
which afTert the Indian jw'ople vitally and 
circumscribe and limit tlie powers and activltie>< 
of the rrovinclal GovernmentK. 

** This has been deme withemt the consent 
of the Indian pwiplc, wlume declared wislies 
in such inattcrH have been deliberately lgnore<l 
bv the British tiovernment. The Working 
Comudttfe must take the gravest view of these* 
developments. 

**'Jhe Congress han repeatedly declared tt** 
entire disnp]>roval of the ideology and practice 
of Faflclsui and Nazism and their glorltlcation ot 
war and violence and the Bupnresalcm of the 
human spirit. It has condenmed the aggression 
in which they have repeatedly indulged aod 
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their sweeping away of well-eBtabllshed principles i 
and recognis^ standards of civilised behaviour. 
]t has seen in Fascism and Naxism the intensifi- 
cation of the principle of Imperialism, against 
which the Indian people have struggled for many 
years. The Working Committee must, therefore, | 
unhesitatingly condemn the latest aggression 
of the Nazi Government in Germany against 
Poland and sympathise with those who resist it. 

“The Congress has further laid down that 
the issue of war and peace for India must be 
decided by the Indian people. No outside 
authority can impose this decision upon them, 
nor can the Indian people permit their resources 
to be exploited for Imperialist ends. Any 
Imposed decision or attempt to use Indian 
resources for purposes not approved by them, 
will uecessarily have to be opposed by them. 

“ If co-operation is desired in a worthy cause, 
this cannot be obtained by compulsion and 
imposition, and the Committee cannot agree to 
the carrying out by the Indian people of orders 
issued by an external authority. Co operation 
must be between equals, by mutual consent, 
for a cause which both consider to be worthy. 

“ The people of India have in the recent 
past faced great risks and willingly made great 
sacrifices to secure their own freedom and 
establish a free democratic State in India, and 
their sympathy is entirely on the side of demo- 
cracy and freedom ; but India cannot associate 
herself in a war said to be for democratic freedom 
wlicn that very freedom is denied to her, and 
such limited freedom as she possesses is taken 
away from her. 

“If the war is to defend the statui quo of 
Imperialist possessions, Colonies, vested Interests 
and privileges, then India can have nothing 
t o do with it J f, however, the issue is democracy 
and a world order based on democracy, then 
India is intensely interested in it. The dom- 
mittec are convinced that the interests of Indian 
democracy do not conflict with the interests of 
llritish democracy or of world democracy 

“ Hut, there is an inherent and ineradicable 
oonllict between democracy for India or else- 
where and Imperialism and Fascism If Great 
hritaln flghta ft^r the maintenance and extension 
of democracy, then she must necessarily end 
Imperialism in her own fiosaessions, and establish 
lull democracy lu In<lia The Indian people 
must have the right ot self-determination, the 
right to tiame their own constitution through a 
('onstituent Assembly, without external inter- 
ference, and iht right to guide their own puhc\ . 

’* A free, democratic India will gladly associate 
herself with other tree nations for mutual defence 
against aggression and lor economic oo-operRt*oii 
We will work for the estahlishnu nt of a real 
world order based on fretvlom and democracy, 
utilising the world's knowledge and resources 
for the progress and sdvaiiccmoni of humanity. 

" 'i'he crisis that has overtaken Kurope is 
not of Kurope only, hut of liumanity, and will 
not pass like other crises or wars, leaving the 
^sential structure of the present-day world 
intact. It is likely to refashion the world for 
good. Politically, sorlallv and economically, 
this crisis is the ine vital )(c consequence of the 
«<><‘lal and political coutUids and contradictions 
which have grown alarmingly since tlie laat 
Great War, and It will not he finally resolved 


till those conflicts and contradictions are removed 
and a new equilibrium is established. That 
equilibrium can only be based on the ending of 
the domination and exploitation of one country 
by another and the reorganisation of economic 
relations on a Just basis for the common 
good of all. 

** India is the crux of the problem, for India 
has been the outstanding example of modem 
Imperialism, and no re-fashioning of the world 
can succeed which ignores this vital problem. 
With her vast resources she must play an 
important part in any scheme of world 
reorganisation. 

“ The Working Committee have noted that 
many fiulers of Indian States have offered 
their services and resources and expressed their 
desire to support the cause of democracy in 
Europe. If they must make their profession 
In favour of democracy abroad, the Committee 
would suggest that tiieir first concern should 
he the Introduction of democracy within their 
own States, in which, today, undiluted anto- 
cracy reigns. 

*^he British Government in India are more 
responsible for this autocracy than even the 
Hulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evid''nt during the past year. This policy is 
the very negation of democracy and of the new 
world order for which Great Britain claims to 
ho fighting in Europe. As they (the Working 
Committee) view past events in Europe, Africa 
and Asia, and, more particularly, past and 
present occurrences in India, they fail to find 
any attempt to advance the cause of democracy 
or self-determination, or any evidence that 
the j)re8ent war declarations of the British 
Government are being, or are going to be, 
acted upon. 

“The true measure of democracy is the 
ending of Imperialism and Fascism alike, 
and the aggression that has accompanied them 
in the past and the present. Only on that 
basis can a new order be buUt up. In the 
struggle for tliat new world order the Committee 
are eager and desirous to help in every way, 
but the Committee cannot associate themselves 
dr offer any co-operation in a war which is con- 
ducted on Imperialist lines, and which is 
meant to consolidate Imperialism in India and 
elsewhere. 

“ In view, however, of the gravity of the 
occasion, the Committee desire to take no 
final decision at this stage so as to allow for 
the full elucidation of the Issues at stake, the 
j real objectives aimed at and the position of 
India in the present and in the future. But 
the decision cannot long be delayed as India 
' is being committed from day to day to a TOlicy 
I to which slie is not a party, and of which she 
disapproves. 

“ The Working Committee, therefore, invite 
the British Government to declare in unequi- 
vocal terms what their war aims are in regard 
to democracy and Imperialism and the new 
order that Is envisaged, in particular, how these 
alms are going to appl> to India and to be given 
effect to in the i>re«eDt Do they include 
the elimination of Imperialism aud the treatment 
of India as a free nation whose policy will be 
guided In accordance with the Wishes of her 
people ? 
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** A dwir derlamtion about the future, 
pledging the Government to the ending of 
ImpiBrwiem and Fascism alike, will be welcomed 
by the people of ail countries, l>ut it is far 
more important to give immediate effect to 
it to the largest possible extent, for only this 
vrill convince tlie people that the declaration 
is meant to be honoured. The real test of 
any declaration is its application in the present, 
for it is the present that will govern action 
today and give shape to the future. 

** The Working Committee wish to declare 
that the Indian people have no quarrel with 
the German people or the Japanese people 
or any other people, but they have a deep- 
rooted quarrel with systems which deny fneedom 
sad are based on violence and aggression. They 
do not look forward to a victory of one people 
over another or to a dictated peace, but to a 
victory of real democracy for all the people 
of all countries and a world freed from the 
Qightmare of violence and Imperialist 
oppression.'* 

Witliin a couple of rntmthn of the declaration 
>f war the Coiigresf^ withdrew itn Ministries 
'rom the provinces in which they Imd held 
office. The full-fledged parliamenUry phase 
of the Congress thus came to an end '•ftiT a 
orief period of two and a half years. The 
'ongress has since been in the wilderness. 

Ranifarb Cmagrees, Ifi4d.--The annual ses- 
lion of the Congress was held at Kamgario In 
tprii 1940. Mauiana Ahul Kalam Azad pre- 
>lued. l^ere has been no session of the Indian 
National Congress since then, and the Mauiana 
‘ontinues to he the Congress President. 

Only one resolution was adopted l»y the Ilain- 
;arh session. It stated inter aiia : 

"The congress hereby declares again that 
lotdiing short of complete Independence can he 
ecepted by Uie people of India . 1 ndian f reedoiu 
aooot exist within the orbit of Imi>erialiBm and 
>omijiion Status or any other status within tlie 
mperial structure is wholly inapplicable to 
ndia, is not in keeping with the dignity of a 
reat natkm, and would bind India in many ways 
o British politics and economic structure. The 
«ople of India alone can properly shape their 
iwn coQstttntiou and determine their relations 
0 Uie other countries of the world, through a 
onstltuent assembly elected ou the basis of 
dolt stillrags. 

"The Congress is further of opinion that, 
rhlle it will ^ways be ready, as it ever has been, 
9 make every effort to secure communal 
armony, no permanent solution is possible 
leept through a constituent assembly, where 
EM rights of ail recognised minorities will he 
dly protected by agreement, as far as possible, 
etween the elected representatives of various 
lajority and minority groups, or by arbitration 
[ afpresment Is not reached on any point. Any 
iismative will lack Analtty. India's coostitu- 
ion must be based on independence, democracy 
Dd national unity, and the Congress repiidiateH 
btempts to divide India or to split up her 
atkmhood. The Congress has always aimed 
fc a constitution where the fullest freedom and 
pportunitles of development are guaranteed to 
le group and the indiirldaal, and social Injusilee 
idds place to a juster fkxdal order. 


" The Congress cannot admit the right of 
the rulers of Indian States or of foreign vested 
interests to come in the way of Indian freedom. 
Sovereignty in India must rest with the people, 
whether in the States or the provinces, and all 
other interests must be subordinated to their 
vital interests. The (.'ongress holds that the 
difficulty raised in regard to the States is of 
British creation and it will not be satisfactorily 
solved unless the declaration of the freedom 
of India from foreign rule is unequivocally made. 
Foreign interests, if they are not in conflict 
with the interests of tlie Indian people, will be 
protected." (For full text of the resolution see 
jiast issiu'8 of The Indian Year Book). 

The ConcreM in 1940-41.— The weeks that 
followed the Kanigarh session of the Congress 
were ocetipled l)y intensive preparation for a 
direct action movement under the guidance 
of Mr. Gandhi, side by side with expressions of 
hope by Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders 
that such a struggle might be avoided. Mr. 
Gandhi's notion of " preparation " was as usual 
on the constructive plan, that is, hand-spinning, 
removal of untouohability and promotion of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. 

As for communal unity, Mr. Gandhi stoutly 
resisted the Muslim League demand for Pakistan 
but declared tliat, although, as a man of non- 
violence, he could not resist the proposed 
partition with force, he could never be a willing 
[>arty to the pro|H)hed vivisection of the country. 
He wrot#* : " My wljoio sotd rebels against the 
idea that Hinduism and Islam represent two 
I antagonistic cultures and doctrines. To assent 
I to such a doctrine Is for me denial <»f God. 
i For I believe witli my whole soul that tlie God 
I of the Quran Is also the God of the Gita, and 
! tliat we are all, no matter by what name deslgna- 
i ted. children of the same (iod 1 must rebel 
against the idea that millions of Imiiaiis wiio 
j were Hindus the other day changed their 
I nationalitv on adopting Islam as their religion." 

A Big lamp. — A few weeks laWr the war 
took a sudden turn the w<irse. The invnHion 
I of the l.f»w CountrleH, the capitulation of 
Belgium and the collapse of France prwluced 
In India a new feeling in favour of Britain. 
There w'as clear evidence of a desire on the jiart 
of inanv Congress leaders actively to help 
in the War in spite of Mr. (iandhi's known 
convictions on tin* subject. 

Bv now tin* feeling had grown among Indians 
that the war bad come closer to this country 
and that tlie danger of extenial aggression 
I ami internal disorder were not remot-e fiossnillities. 

I This realisation cauw’d a revolution lu the 
minds of most Congressmen wlio had n(»t 
I the courage to adhere steadfastly to Mr. Gandhi 
and ilia non-violence in any eventuality. 'I'he 
Congress Working Committee virtually aban- 
doned Mr. Gandli] and offered to co-operate In 
tlie war effort provided a fully representative 
National Government was formed at the centre. 
Apart from the hieologlcal aeimratlon from 
Mr. (iamlhi, this offer constituted a big jump for 
the Congress — from iion-iiartlcipatlon in any 
war to active help in the proeecution of tills 
war. 

Foows Otfer.-The resolution »aid, among 
I other tilings 
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The Working Committee are more than 
ever convinced that the acknowledgment by 
Great Britain of the complete independence of 
India ie the only solution of the problems facing 
both India and Britain and are, tlierefore, of 
opinion that !\|^c}i an unequivocal declaration 
should be iiniuediately made and that, as an 
immediate step in gl\dng effect to it, a provisional 
National Government should be constituted at 
the Centre, whicli, though formed as a transitory 
measure, should be such as to command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the 
('entral Ijeglslature, and secure the closest 
tO'Operatlon of the responsible Governments in 
the provinces. 

** The "Working Committee are of opinion 
that, unless the aforesaid declaration is made, 
ind a National Government accordingly formed 
at the Centre without delay, all efforts at 
organising the material and moral resources of 
the country for defence cannot in any sense 
t»e voluntary or as from a free country, and will, 
therefore, be Ineffective, The Working 
Committee declare that if these measures are 
adopted, it will enable the Congress to throw in 
its full weight in the efforts for the effective 
organisation of the defence of the country." 

August Offer — Then came the famous 
statement by tlie "Viceroy, known as the British 
Government’s August offer (For full text 
sec past Issues of The Indian Year Hook.) It 
said 

" liABt October His Majesty’s Government 
again made it clear that Dominion Status was 
their objective for India. They added tliat they 
were ready to authorise the expansion of the 
<}o\ernor-General'h (’ouncil to include a certain 
miniber of lepresentatlves of political parties, 
and tliey propoB<*d the establishment of a 
( onsuitative Committee In order to facilitate 
harmonious co-operation it was obvious tliat 
some measure of agreement m the Provinces 
lietween major parties was a desirable pre- 
requisite t^ their Joint collaboration at the 
i enbre. Buch an agreement was unfortunately 
not reached, and in the clrcumsUuces no progress 
^\a8 then possible. 

His Mait*aty’s Government do not feci that 
they should any longer postpone the expansion 
uf the Governor-General’s Council, and the 
cHtabilshment of a body which will more closely 
issuciate Indian nubile opinion with the con 
dnet of the war by the Central Gkivemment 

" They (His Majesty's Government) have 
authorised me accordingly to Invite a certain 
number of representative Indians to Join m} 
executive Council. 

** They have authorised me further to establisii 
a War Advisory ("'ouncil, which would meet at 
Ttgular intervals and which would contain 
representatives of the Indian States and of other 
Interests in the national life of India as a whole 

’’ It goes without saying that they could not 
contemplate the transfer of their present re- 
<«pouslbiiitieB for the peace and welfare of India 
to any system of Government whose aiUhorit> 

directly denied by large and powerful elements 
111 India’s national life. Nor could they be 
parties to coerolon of such elements into 
•ubmiMion to such » Government. 


" With regard to the maciilnery for building, 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
a new constitutional scheme when the time 
comes, there has been very strong insistence 
that the framing of that scheme should be 
primarily the responsibility of Indians them- 
selves, and should originate from Indian con- 
ceptions of the social, economic and political 
structure of Indian life. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are in sympathy with that desire and 
wish to see it given the fuilest practical expres- 
sion, subject to the due fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions which Great Britain’s long connection 
wftti India has imposed upon her, and for which 
His Majesty’s Government cannot divest them- 
selves of responsibility. 

" It is clear that a moment when the Common- 
wealth is engaged in a struggle for existence is 
not one in which fundamental constitution 
ibsues can be decisively resolved. 

" But nis Majesty’s Oovemroent authorise 
me to declare that they will most readily assent 
to the setting up, after the conclusion of the war, 
wltli the least possible delay, of a body repre- 
sentative of the principal elements in India’s 
national life in order to devise the framework 
of the new Constitution, and they will lend every 
aid 111 their power to hasten decision on all 
relevant matters to the utmost degree.’’ 

CongrsM Rajectimi — The Congress, how- 
ever rejected the Viceroy’s offer as being wholly 
opposed not only to the principle of democracy, 
acclaimed by tlie British (Sovemmaat in their war 
aims, but also to the best intereets of India. 

In order to meet the League objections to 
the Congress idea of a National Government 
Mr C llajagopalachariar made what has come 
to be known as a "sporting offer’’. He said: 
" In answer to Mr, Araery’s difficulty as to the 
minorities, I may make a sporting offer that if 
His Majesty’s Government agree to a Provisional 
National Government being formed at once, I 
will undertake to persuade my colleagues in the 
Congress to agree to the Muslim League being 
invited to nominate the Prime Minister and to 
let him form a National Government as he would 
consider best If there is sincerity In the 
difficulty felt by His Majesty’s Government it 
should he met by what I offer." Nothing, how- 
ever. came out of this " sporting offer." 

Civil Diaobedience — When this ** last ges- 
ture ’’ was ignored, the Congress meekly returned 
to Mr. Gandhi and his non-violenos. This was 
the outcome of the deUberations of the 
All-India Congress Committee held in Bombay 
in tlie middle of September 1940. The A.I.C.C. 
passed a resolution confirming the August 
resolution of the W'orking Committee rejecting 
tlie Viceroy’s offer and requesting Mr. Gandhi 
to take over the leadership of the Congress. 

About a fortnight after this. Hr. Gandhi 
unfolded his plan of Individual civil disobedience 
restricted to a limited number of satyagrahis. 

Mr. Gandhi chose as his first satyagrahi Mr. 
Vinoha Ilhave who had been doing village 
uplift work. The satyagraha for the time being 
was to be confined to Mr Bhave. According to 
plan, Mr. Vlnoba Bha> e set out on a marching 
tour ftom village to village preachfag non- 
participation in war on grounds of non-Tiolenee. 
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He enjoyed freedom for a couple of days but 
was arrested on the third day and sentenced to 
imprisonment for doing an act prejudicial under 
the jr>efence of India Ordinance. 

It soon became known that Pandit Jawnharlal 
Nehru was to be the second satyagrahi but 
before he could formally defy the law he was 
arrested in respect of certain speeches made by 
him weeks earlier, ami sentenced to four years* 
iinprisoiiment. 

Tlien followeti a series of arrests of persons 
chosen by Mr. Gandhi. They included most of 
the members of the (’ong css Working 
t*ommlttee, most of the Premiers and Ministers 
of the former Congress (iovernments and a large 
number of members of the (Vntral Legislature 
and other prominent Congressmen all over the 
country . 

RdUaM of SatyagraU Prisonara. — ^The 

general feeling of political inaction eugcnd<‘re<I by 
the satyagraha movement, the restlessness of 
the public at the absence of any gesture from the 
Qoverument, the ciuiviction that the country’s 
W'ar effort was being adversely affected, ever so 
slightly, by the continuance of leaders in prison, 
and the insistent demands of non-congrt'ss leaders 
led tlie Go>ernment to release the prisoners to- 
wards tlic end of 1941. The (Tovernment of 
India announced that “conlidcnt in the deter- 
mination of all responsible opinion in India to 
support the war effort until victory is s<*cured. 
luive reached the conclusion that those civil dis- 
obedience prisoners whose offences ha\e been 
formal or symbolic in character ('un be set free *’ 
Accordingly the bulk of sat yagrahl priMuicrs were 
released 

From the statements issued by tlie Congre^'* 
I^resident, Pandit Nehru and others soon a(t< r 
their release it l>e<'ame api>arent that once 
again they favoureii active ]iartici|>atiou in the 
armed defence In<!ia and the pros^HUtnm 
of the war to \ictory if Indians were glNcn 
complete txintrol of affairs and if steps were 
taken to lay tlie foundations of Indian mH'dom. 
There was, however, no inclination U) shelve 
the Indian poiiti<*Hl issue during the w’ar, and 
tlie declaration wa.s made by more than one 
leader that India would iiarti<ii>utc *’ only 
as a frt*e nation and not as slaves." 

Ckaac* Again. —The Gongress W<»rkiiig 
C!ommitt«c met at Bardoli and made an import- 
ant change In Congress polio civil dlstibe- 
dlence was suspended, Mr. liaiidhi was again 
dethroned, and the tliwir was left oiK*n for nego- ! 
tiations with the British Government for a fioli- 
ticai scttlcaent. 

A resolution was passed relteratiug their 
attitude towards the war as set forth iu iiteir 
statement issued on September 14, 1939, wlierein , 
they coodenined the Nazi and Fascist aggretwlon 
and expressed their willingness t4> help the (ause 
of freodom and democracy, provided the objec- 
tives of tbe war were clearly stated and acted ’ 
upon insofar as was prjssiiOe at pres^mt. If 
freedom and democracy were those objei’tlvcs. • 
then they must uecesaarily tndude ttie ending of < 
imperUiiMD and tbe recognitloa of the iudepwd- ^ 
enoe of India. 1 


1, Another resolution relieved Mr. Gandhi of tlie 
> responsibility laid upon him liy tlie A.I.C.C. 
r in Septeml>er 1940, whll reiterating that the 
IHilicy of non-violence adopted under his 
guidance for the attainment of *swaraj,' and 
I wldch liad proved so successful in leading to 
. nuisH uw'akening and othcrvllse would be 
I adliorcd to by the Congress. (For details sec 
past issues of the IndianYear Book.) 

Japan's Entry into War.— If Japan's entry 
into the war brought the war nearer to India and 
engendered a more realistic approach on the part 
‘ of Indian loaders to the defence of their country 
and to political affairs, the early gains of Japaii 
in Maiuya, ttic NctherlantLs, East Indies and 
Burma impelled tiie British anthorities to con 
alder wlicthcr the time had not arrivisl for set 
tlim the political problems in India if only to 
promote unity of purpose ami co-ordinated en 
doavour In U»i.s country in order effectively to 
meet Japanese Inva.slou of India. It is also 
widely bclicv(>d in India that Kussia, ('hina and 
the United StiiU‘s of America l>rouglit their in 
ffueru'e to bear upon the Brittsli authorities in 

this l>ehalf. 

Cripps Visit. — Sliortly thereafter the Prime 
Minister made a statement in Parliament 
announcing tliat Sir Stafford Crifips, the SocialKt 
leader who liail rccentl> returned U> England trora 
lu.H diplomat !(' succchse.s at Moscow' and Inid beiMi 
made tiic Lord l*ir\y Seal in a reconstituted War 
t'ablnet, would go t<» India Immediately on ,i 
siHMial iiiiH^ion. Mr. ( bnrchiil (^f’r la.**! year - 
i'‘«'Uc) huid 

‘•The War Cabinet liavc agreed unltedh 
upon concIiHion.s for tlie present and futiiri 
action, whicli, it accepted by India an a whol* 
would avoid alternate e dangers, either that tin- 
rcsi.stance of a iH>wertul ininorlty inigiit impost 
<iu indchnite veto upon tbe wishes of the mujont j 
or that a majoiity dcusion might betaken wititii 
woubl be rcMisteil to a point destructive of inter- 
nal harmony and fatal to the setting up of a new 
ionstit lit ion. 

War Cabinat's Offer. Sir SGtfford Cri^tp^ 
flew to India in a few d!»>sHnd ln‘ld consiiltatlttiis 
with rcju»*Henla!iNes of the Congress, the Musluii 
I..eagiie, the Hindu MalwHabtia. the Prime-' 
i’haml>er, ami a munlter of otlier |K)lttlenl aii'i 
hectuuiai organisittions. Here is tlie text of the 
offei wiiit'ii he brought to liuti.i in the nainc oi 
the ibPisii Cabinet 

" illH Majesty's Government, liaving cuii i 
dertwi the anvlctiei- expressed in this countr> anti 
in fridlu as to Lite fulfilment ot fuomiM4*s mad* in 
p'gard to the futuie of India, liaNe decided to l.i\ 
down iu i>re< Ise ami ele.ir terms the ».tei>H which 
ilH‘y pro{Miae hIihH be taken for the earlu^t pie 
-il*le reallHation of self-government in India. 
The oitjeet Is the ereatton of a new Indian I nn'ii 
wldeli shall constitute a Dominion asifocniti tl 
with the United Kingdom and other Dondi.ion- 
by a eotnmou ulleglanee to the ( rowii but emial 
to them in e\ery resfwet, In no way HuUirdui.uc 
III any aMiK*ct of its doimi^tie or external affair- 
" His Majeatx’s Government, therefore, make 

tbe following Disi-laration - 
*• (<i) Immedtatciy upoiio«*<!i«itlonof bostlliii*'* 
steiis shall be taken to act up in India in tmiiu)* ' 
deaerllMMl hereurter an elected body eluni'd 
With tliu task of framing a pew Copftitution kt 
I ndia 
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Provision shall be made, as set out 
below, for partlelpation of Indian States in the 
Constltutlon-niakinK l>ody. 

“(c) Hifl Majesty’s Government undertake to 
accept and Implement forthwith the (’onstltutlon 
so framed Huhjeet only to: — 

“(i) The ri«ht of any Provluee of British India 
that is not ()repured to aeeept the new ('onstltu- 
tlon to retain its iiresent eoiiMtitutionul position, 
provision bein'/ made for Its Miibsequeiit acces- 
sion if it so dechh^s. 

“ With such non-accedinK Provini'ca, shoidd 
they so desire, His M^ijesty’s Government will 
be iireiMiied to ajjjrce ufion a new Constitution 
^iviii^ them the same full status as the Indian 
i-’nion and arrived at b> a pro<*edure analogous 
to that here laid down. 

*•(11) The signing of a Treaty which shall be 
negotiated betwi'en His Majesty’s Government 
and the Constitution-making body. Thi" 
Treaty will cover all necessary matters arising 
out of the <-omplete transfer of resjionsibillty 
irom British to Indian hund.s ; It will make pro- 
vision, in accordance with umlertakings given 
by His Majesty’s Government, for the protection 
of racial and icligions minorities ; but will not 
iinpoAC any ichtiiction on the power ot tlie 
Indian Vnion to decide in future Its relation.shi]i 
to other Member Stat(*s of the Brltlsli 
Coniinonwealth. 

“ Whether or not an Indian State elects to 
adhere to the Ciuistitution it will be nec(*ssary to 
negotiate a re'tsion ot its Treat> airaiigcmeiits 
.so tar ns this may lie required in tlie new .situation 

“(rf) The Constitution-making body shall la* 
coniposetl us iVillow's unless the leadeis ot Imlian 
opiliion in the iuineipal conimumtles agree ui»ou 
some other foim lietore tin end ot hostilities 

“ Immedlaltly upon the icsidt being known of 
ITovincial Bhettons which will be nece'»s,\ry at 
the end of hostilities, the eutin* meiidieislup ot 
the Lowei Houses of Provliuual bcglsUt up's shall 
as a single electoral eoHege })roceed to the elec- 
tion ot the Constitution -making IkuIv by tie* 
svstem of pioportionil rcpicsi ntat ion. ’ This 
new body shall be in niuiibei ai'out I HHh ol the 
nnnda'i ol the electoral iollege. j 

“ Indian states shall be invitisl to appoint ic- 
prcsentativcH m the .same proportion to their 
total population as in tlie i'lisc ot reprcstmtatlves 
<»t Hritish India as a wlioic and w*iih the stiine 
powers as British Indian members. 

“(c) ihiriug the critical period which now 
face.s India and until tlie new’ Constitution can be 
iramed His Mnjestv’s Govcrniiieiit must inevit- 
ably bear tiie reH{H>nsibility tor, and retain the 
'•ontroiaud direction of, tiie tlefence of India as 
part of their world war elfort. but the task of 
organising to the full tlie uiditary moral and 
material restmns'iH of India must be the responsi- 
bility (,f the (•overnmeiit of India with the co- 
operation of the iMM>pb*s of India Ills Maje.sty’s 
(•ovcriinient di^-lre and invite ttie lianiedlatc and 
clleeUve p,iitlcl{iution of the leaders of the prin- 
cipal set tions ot the Itidian jicople In the counsels 
ol their country, of the Comiuouw'tMiIth ami of 
the united uattons. Thus they wUi be enabled 


to give their active and constructive help in the 
discharge of a task which is vital and essential 
for the future freedom of India.” 

In announcing the scheme, Sir HtAfford made 
It clear that it was only a proposal submitted to 
the leaders of Indian opinion by the War (’ablnet 
and that its publication was not the publication 
of a declaration by Ills Majesty’s Government 
but only a declaration wliich they would be pre- 
pared to make if it met wHli sulhclently genera! 
and favourable acceptaoce from the various sec- 
tions of Indian people. 

After protracted negotiations, in which 
reprchentatlvcK of tlie principal Indian organi- 
sations met, in addition to Sir Stafford, the 
Coiimiander-in-Chirf and Col. JiOuis Johnson, 
the personal representative in India of 
President Roosevelt, the Congress rejected the 
scheme. I’he Hindu Mahasabha had already 
rejected it (see r.hapter on Hindu Mahasabha) 
and the Muslim League tollowed suit (see chapter 
on Muslim League), while other organisations 
expressed disapproval in more or less strong 
language (->ee chapter on the Indian National 
Liberal Federation). 

Tlie Congress Working Committee, which held 
what was pcihaps the longest session in its 
historv. passed a lesolution (for full text see 
last year’s* ihsuc) of which the following is a 
bUiiimary . 

” The Briti-h War (’abinet’s new’ projkosals 
rchit< prliK ii»ally to tbe future upon the cessation 

ol hostilities 

“ The ( ommittcc. while recognising that seli- 
deterriiiiiatiun lor tiic jicople of India is accepted 
tn priiuiple m tliat uncertain future, regret that 
tills m lettered ami eircumseribed and certain 
irovisions have been introduced which gravely 
mpeiil the development of a tree and united 
lution ,nul the I'stablishment oi a democratic 
1 state Bven the constitution-making body 
, Is s<» constituted that the ]*eople’^ right to selt- 
deteriiiiii.itioii Is vitiat-ed by the introduction 
ot non lepreseiitative elements. Jhe Committee 
rec«>gntse that iiiture independence may be 
implmt in the pro|*osals. but the accompanying 
proMsiiins and re-frit turns are such that rea! 
Ireedom may well become an Illusion. 

^ ** The complete ignoring of the ninety mitliont) 

of the people of the Indian States and their treat- 
ment as commodities at the disposal of their 
rulers is a negation of both democracy and self- 
iletermiiiation. Such States inav in many 
way.s become barriers to the growth of Indian 
ireedom enelaveH w’here foreign authtiritv 
still prevails and where the possibility of 
maint^itniiig fi>reign armed fort'es has been 
stated to be a likely contingency, and a per- 
petual menace to the freedom of the people 
of the States a.s w’ell of the re.st of India. 

“ The act «‘i>tance beforehtiud of the nov el prin- 
ciple til non accession for a pritvince U jifdo a 
severe idow to the coin ejition of Indian unil^ and 
an apple of discord likely to generate growing 
troubh- In the province-*, which may well 
lead to lurtlicr dlftiiultles in the way of the 
iiidiun 8 tate^ merging themselves in the Indian 
rnion. The i ongress h.is )*ecn wedded to 
Indian ireedom and umty and any break in 
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that unity, eapedally in the miKloni wot Id when 
people'ft minds inevitably think in terms of 
over larger federations, wt>uld be injurious to 
all concerned and exreedin|dy painful to con- 
template. 

" Nevertheless the ("omniittec cannot think 
in terms of ooBspeUing the people in any territo- 
rial unit to remain in an Indian Union against 
their declare<i and established will. While 
recognising this principle, the I’ominitU^e feel 
that every effort should be made to create 
conditions M'hich wojild help the different 
units in de\ eloping a common and co-operative 
national life. 

** The acceptance of the principle ineviUbly 
involves tliat no changes should l»e made which 
result in fresh problems being created and com- 
pulsion being exercised on other substantial 
groups within that area. Each territorial unit 
should liave the fulle*4t posHible autonomy 
writhin the T’nion. consistently wltfi a strong 
national state. The proiwsal now made on 
the part of the British War I’abhiet eiu'ourages 
and will lead to atte.nipts at se{>aTation at the 
very inception of a union and thus create 
friction just when the ntm<wt co-f»peration and 
goodwill are most needed. This proposal has 
been presumably made to meet a communal 
demand, but it* will ha\e other consequences 
also and lead politically reactionary and obs- 
curantist groups among different communities 
to creat^e trouble and divert public attention 
from the vital issues behire the country. | 

“ Any proposal concerning the future of India j 
must dejtiand attention and scrutiny, but in to- 
day’s grave crisis, it Is the present that counts, 
and even proposals fur the future are iiui>ortant 
in so far as the> atte<’t the proM»nt. The 
I’ommittec ha\c necessarily attached tlie 
greatest importance to this asjHTt ot the (|uestion. 
and on this ultiTiiat<‘l> de{»ends what advice thev 
should give to those who look Ut them for 
guidance. lor this present the Hntbb War 
Uablnet's pro|s»sals are vague and altogether 
incomplet<‘. and it would appear that no vital 
changes in the present structure are contem- 
plated . 

“ It has been made clear that the defence of 
India will in any event remain under British 
control. At any time rtefeii«-e is a vital subjcit 
during war time it is all imimrtant and covers 
almost every sphere of life and admiiiistration 
To take away defence from the sphere of responsi- 
biiity at tliis stage is to redix’e that resi>onsibiUty 
to a farce and a nullity and to make it perfectly ! 
clear that India is not going to be free in any wa> | 
and her (lovernment is not going to (unction as a 
free and independent (iroverninent during the 
pendency of the war. 

**The Comiiiittee would rejs*at that an esM*ii- 
tialand fundamental prerequisite tor the asMuiitp- 
tioiuof reM[x>nsibility by the Indian people in 
the present Is* their realisation as a fac that they 
are free aiul are in cliarge of iiiaiutiiriing and 
defending their freHloiii. What is lo.iHt wanted 
is the enthiisiaHtic reMfsMise of the people which 
cannot be evoked witlxnit the fuiletst tnwt in 
them and the devolution of responsibility on 


them in the matter of defence. It Is only 
thus that even at this grave eleventh hour 
it may be possible to galvanise the people of 
India to rise to the height of the occasion. 

“ It is manifest that the present Government 
of India, as well as its provincial agencies are 
lacking in competence, and are ine.apablo of 
shouldering the burden of India’s defence. It Is 
only the people of India through their popular 
representatives who may shoulder this burden 
worthily. But that can only be done by present 
freedom, and full responsibility being cast upon 
them. 

“ The Committee, therefore, is unable to ac- 
cept the proposals put forward on behalf of the 
British War Cabinet.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps then announced that the 
draft declaration of the British Government had 
been withdrawn and that the position reverted 
to what it was before he came out to India, 
” though not quite picrhapa to that pasltlon.” 

In spite of the failure of the effort of Sir Staf- 
ford ('ripps and the bitter tone of the final re- 
marks in the controversy, responsible Indian 
leaders reiterated their determination to defend 
the country against aggression. 

Madras Surprise. — Just at this time, on the 
eve of the meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, called at Allahabad at the end of April 
1942, the Madras Congress Legislature Party, 
under the guidance of Mr. Uajagoiwlachari 
passed a resolution recommending to tho A. 1. 
C. C. to “acknowledge the Muslim League’s 
claim for separation should the same he persisted 
In when the time comes for framing the future 
constitution of India ’’and to " invite the Muslim 
League for consultation for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at an agreement and securing the installation 
of a National (»ovcminent to meet the present 
fiuergeiicy.” 

Th** meeting aNo jia^setl a resolution voicing 
• tlie general feeling in tills part of the countr.v 
that there should he at this critical juncture a 
popular (loverniiumt In this iirovince doing It*' 
utmost to secure the reqjiisite conditions (or the 
people to i>lay their part ’I'lie imrty is of the 
opinion further that to faellitate united and et 
feetlve aetion in thl'' reganl i)y sueh a popular 
Government, tin* Muslim League should be in- 
vited to partlelpate in it.” 

The party n^quested the A. I. C. C.to perniii 
the parly to take steps to this end, notw1thstan<l 
ing the general all-India policy tollow’cd by thr 
Congress. 

These rosolutious met with a sLirm of protest 
from Congress leaders outside Madras, but were 
weleonieii by some riualerate leaders and bv 
Muslim i^gue circles 

The .Madras lesoliition acknowledging lie 
Muslim la*ague‘s cl.iiiii to heparation came ii|* 
for cfui^ldnratlou ladore a meeting of the A 1 Cd 
at Allahabad in April 1942, but was debated 
by 120 votes against 15, while a couiiter-resolu 
tloii, moved by Pandit Jagat Naraln, opposing 
any proiMisal to disintegrate India, was carried 
by 92 votes to 17. The latter resolution ran 
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** The A.-T. 0. C. Is of opinion that any 
proposal to disintegrate India ny giving libftrt.y 
t# any component State or territorial unit to 
secede from the Indian Union or Federation 
will be highly detrimentdt»to the best interests 
of the T>eople of the different States and Provin- 
ces and the country as a whole and the Congress 
therefore cannot agree to any such proposal.” 

When the bold line RUggested by him proved 
unacceptable to the bulk of Congressmen he 
had to resign hlH meinbership of the ('ongress 
Working l ominfttee and ids leadership of the 
Madras I.egislatiirc ('ongress i)orty. 

Evolntion of ** Quit India ** — The weeks 
that followed the Allahabad meeting of 
the All- India ('ongress Committee witnessed 
a plethora of writings by Mr. Gandhi in 
his weekly organ, flarijan, advocating the 
policies outlined in the icsolutlons adopted at 
Allahabad and resisting Mr. Kajagopalnchari’R 
propaganda to s<'ttle with the Muslim TiCague on 
the basis ot dividing India. The South Indian 
leader, for his part, c,arrle<l on a raging tearing 
cam|»aigu in favour of making i>eace with 
Mr. Jinnah and thereby facilitating the establish- 
ment of a National Government, which, he 
attlrmed, was essential not only for the w'ell- 
being of India but also tor the objc<-t ot effec- 
tively defending the countiy against Japanese 
aggression. 

It }>ecanie apiuirent from Mr. GandhlV 
writings and utterances that he was growing 
more and more restless and bitter towarcb 
Britain tor the latter's refusal to concede the 
('ongress <ieinand. l’t>wurds the end of April , 
Mr. Gandhi conceived an Idea which later ! 
(lystalllsed into what has come to l>e known 
as the “ Quit India ” demand. He urged the 
witiulrawal of the British liom India not only 
in India’s interest but also for the sake of 
Britain. He wrote in l/arijan : “ I see no 
IndUin fn»edon\ |>t‘eping through nil this prepara- 
tion lor tin* so-called i)efcnce ot India. It la a 
pieparution pure and simple for tlie defence 
ot tlie British Kinpirc. if the British lett India 
to her fate as they had to leave Singapore, 
non-violent India would not lose anything. 
Proliably tlie Japanese would leave India alone 

Her (India’s) real safety, and 

Britain’s, too, lie in onierly and timely British 
withdrawal from India l.ater he said ; 

’ Hitherto the rulers have Raid, * we would 
gladly retire it we know to whom we should 
hand over the reins My answer now is, 

’ leave India to God ; if tliat is too much, then 
leave lit'r to anarchy 

As time rolled on Mr. Gandhi apix'ured to 
•il>andoii the policy ot iion-eniltarrassmeut to 
ihitain’s war effort iu India. He also hlntet| 
that hirt views on the moral basis of Britalii’f 
war had undergone a change In an interview 
to tlie press in JHoiiiiiay iu the middle of May 
lie stated ; ” I used to say that my mQ|*l 

‘'Upport w'as entirely with Great Britain. 1 nm 
very sorry to have to confess today that) my 
ndnd refuses to give that moral fupport* . 
He added ; '* It is from the frustratlofl ol 
«'^ery effort made to bring about unity by lAf 
that has arisen the logical step that not 'mljm 
I'ritish power U wholly withdrawn from Xom 
'ttii there be any real unity l>ecause all pay||^ 


will be looking to a foreign power 1 am 

convinced that we arc living to<lay in a state 
of ordered anarchy. It is a mlHnomer to call 
such rule as Is established iu India a rule which 
promotes the welfare of India. Therefore, 
this ordered, disciplined anarchy should go, 
and if there is complete lawlessness in Imlia 
us a result I would risk it, for I lielleve that 
22 years of continuous effort at educating 
India along the lines of non-violence will 
not have gone In vain and people will evolve 
real popular order out of chaos.” 

Mr. Gandhi took care to avoid giving the 
impression that his demand for the withdrawal 
of Britain was the outcome of pro-Japanese 
sentiment. He wrote : “Of c.ourse, the people 
must not, on any account lean on the Japanese to 
get rid of the British power. That were a remedy 
worse than the disease. But in this struggle 
every risk has to be run in order to cure our- 
selves of the biggest disease, a disease which 
has sapped our manhood and almost made us 
feel as if we must for ever be slaves. It is an 
insufferable thing. The cost of the cure, 
I know% will 1)6 heavy. No price is too heavy 
to pay ft)r tin* deliverance. It is true that 
the solution I have presented Ir a luToie Rrdution 
bcyoml tl»e ken of Englishmen. But being 
a true triend of Britain and China and Russia. 

I iniiHt not sui)pres.s the solution which I believe 
t«> lx* eminently practical and probably the 
only one in order to save the situation and In 
order to convert the war into a |)ower for good 
instead ot being what it is. a peril to humanity. 

I am more interested than the British 

In keeping tlie Japanese out. For Britain’s 
defeat In Indian waters may mean only the 
loss of India, but if Japan wins India ioses 

everything It is an unwarranted 

<*laiin Britain and America are making, the 
claim of saving democracy and freedom. It 
is a WTong thing to make that claim when there 
ih thU terrible tiagedy of holding a w'hole nation 
in iiondaue. 

** My propohai Is one-sided, t e . for the British 
Government to act u|H>n, wholly irreRpecti\e 
of w’hat Indians would do or w'ould not do. 
1 ha\e even assunied temjiorary chaos on their 
withdrawal. But if the withdrawal takes place 
in an orderly maimer, it is likely that on their 
w’lthdraw'al a provisional Government wdll be 
Hct up by, and Iroin. among Um present leaders. 
I shuiiid ho}.)e that with the complete, fliiai 
and honest withdrawal of the British power, 
the wise leaders will realise their responsibility, 
forget their differences h)r the moment and set up 
a provisional (Jovernment, out ot the material 
left by the British |K)wer. 

” Assuming tliat the national Government 
is formed and if it answers my expectations, 
its first act would be to enter into a treaty 
with the United Nations for defensive opera- 
tions against aggressive powers, it being common 
cause tliat India will liave nothing to do with 
any of the Fascist powers and India would be 
morally bound to help the United Nations. 

** If I have any hand in guiding the imagined 
national Goveruinent, there would be no further 
assiidance save the toleration of the United 
Nations on the Indian soil under well-defined 
comlitlons. Naturally there will be no prohibi- 
tion against any Indian giving IiIr own personal 
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help by way of Iwing a recruit or^aud of giving 
financial ail. It should be undcratood that 
the Indian army has been disl>anded with the 
withdrawal of British ptiwcr. Again if I iiavc 
any say in the councils of the national Govern- 
ment, all its power, prestige and rcsouriu's wouhi 
l>e used tt»ward8 bringing about world peace. 
But of course after the lonuation of the national 
{jk)vemraent my voice may be a voice in the 
wilderness and nationalist India may go war- 
mad." 

Answering the criticism that the withdrawal 
of Britain might lead to Japanese occupation 
of India Mr Gandlii wrote : *’ Al)rupt with- 

drawal of the Allied troops might result in 
Japan's occupation of India and China’s sure 
tall. I had not the remotest hiea of any such j 
catastrophe resulting fnun mv action. Then- j 
fore I feel that If in spite of tl»e acceptance of | 
my proposal. It la deemed neccsaar\ bv the ' 
Allies to remain in India to prevent Japancsi* 
occupation, they ahouhl do W) subject to such 
('onditions as ma> be prcs(ril>c»l hy tiic imtioimi 
tioveniment that may be set up after the British 
withdrawal. I am unable to state that the] 
non-vi(dent cfT<»rt will make India pro<»f against 
Japanese or any other Hggn‘Shiou ! am not 
able c\cn to iliiim that the whole ot Indu 1 ** 
non-\iolent in the sense rcsjuirMl In the 
circumstance's it would Ik* In ixicritK al on iu\ 1 
part to insist on the iminedlate withdiawal 
of the Allied tr(K>ps ns an indis|M*nMible part 
of mv pro|S)S}il It is suIlK'ient ior me to 
declare tlmt ki far as India is ('onecriied, she 
does not mssi troops to defend berhclt, having 
no quarrel wrth Japan But India must not bv 
any act of hers short of national sunide let 
China down or put the Mlied iK»wcrs In jisqiardv 
bo long therefore ns India lacks faith in the 
capacity ot non-violence to pr(»tect lier against 
aggression from witliout, tiie demand for the 
withdrawal of the Allnsl troojia during the 
pendency (»f tlic war would itself Ik* an aet ot 
violence* it the controllers of the troops Imld 
it to be neecsKarv for their difeme bi keep 
them in India for that purpois' and tliat abuie " 
Summarising tiic implhations of Ins pro 
poaala Mr Gandhi wrote early in Julv 
1. India fas-omes free of ail tlnam ml ^ddigu- 
tlon to Britain , 

2 The annual drain to (in at Britain stopH 

automat icallv , 

3 Ail taxatkui leuAcs excejd what the 

replacing Government imposes or 
retains , 

4 Tlie deadweight <d an all p«»werfu! autho 

rity keeping under subj» He »n tin* talh*st 
in the land i^ lilted at ome , 

5 lo abort, India begins a new chajiter In 

her national life, us 1 shall hop* will 
affect the (ortuni'ti of the war with non- 
violence M tier prfsioininant Mimtlon 
Tliia non-violence will no long**r take 
the tdiajie of rion-co^fK»rstlon and the 
like. It w’UI exjireiw itself in iier am 
iMMadoni going to the Axis js^wera not 
to tseg for peace but to atiove ttii*m tin 
lutUtty of war fur achk*ving an itonoitr- 
able end This can only la* done if ,*uid 
when Britain almda the gains of {leriuips 
the moet organized and sucicHafui 
violence the world iiaa aoen. 


“All this may not com© to pass." he con- 
tinued. “ I do not mind. It is worth fighting 
for. It Is worth staking all that the nation has." 

July Resolution. — ^Wlth the country thus 
prepared, the Working (’ommltte© of the 
Congress met at Wardha in the middle of July 
and passed a lengthy resolution embodying 
Mr. Gandhi’s Ideas. Tlie resolution ran : — 

“ Event© happening from day to day, and the 
experience that the people of India are jiassing 
through, eonflmi the opinion of Congressmen 
tliat British rule In India must cud immediately, 
not merely bebause foreign domination, even 
at its best, is an evil in iWlf and a continuing 
injury to the subject people, hut because India 
lit bondage can play no effective fiart in defending 
lieiBclf and In affecting the fortunes of the war 
tliat is desolating humanity. The freedom of 
India is tlius necessary not only in the Interest 
of India but also for the safety of tlic world and 
for the ending of Nazism, Fascism. mliitari**ui 
and otiicr loruiH of Impcriaiism, and tiic aggros- 
hIou of one mitlon over another. 

" Ever since the outbreak of the world war, 
the Congress has stiKilously pursued a pollc> 
of non-embarraHsment Even at tiie risk of 
making its mti^aqraha ineffective, It deliberately 
gave it a symlKilIc character. In the liopo that 
tliin policy of nfm-embarrassment, carrietl 
to Its logical extreme, would be duly appreelateil 
and that rt'al power would be transferred to 
IKtpnlar representatives, ho as to enable the 
nation to make its fullest contribution towunts 
tiie realisation of human freedom tiiroughout 
the world, which Is in danger of iKiIng crushed 
It had also hoped that negatively nothing would 
he done whh h was (*4i)culated to tighten Britain's 
str.'ingle-hoUl on India 

“ These hopes, have, how’ever, he<*n dashed to 
piccea The nltortive Crlpps propisuis showed 
in the cle.'treHt iHissilile m.-inrier that there was 
DO ehange m the Briti-*}) (tovcniirent's attitude 
towards India and that tiie British hold on 
India was In no wav to be rehixeil In tlie 
negotiations with Sir .Stafford Crlpps, CongrcHs 
reprewntat ives t ril'd their utmost to achieve 
a minimum, consistent with tlie national demand, 
but to no avail This frustration has resulted 
III a rapid and wid(*Hpreiul inerease of Ill-will 
against Brit.dn and a growing Hit isfaction at the 
siicccMi of Japanese arms Tlie Working 
Committee view tins development witli grave 
apprehension as this, unh*as checked, will 
inevitably lead to a ^Hsive acceptance of aggrea- 
sWm. Tlie Committee imld that ail aggression 
must bt* resisted, ior anv submission to it must 
mean the degradation of the Indian people uod 
the continuation of their subjection. Tlie 
Congress is anxiom* to avoid tiie exjx'rience oi 
Malaya, Binga|K>re, and Burma and desires to 
build up realotancc to any aggreaslou un, or 
invaaloii of, India by Die Japanese or au\ 
foreign power. 

'* The Congress would change the present ill* 
will against Britain into good- wilt and make 
India a willing jiartner in a joint eiiterprlM' 
of securing freedom for the nations and jieopIeH 
of the world and in the trials and trlbulatiims 
which accompany It. Tills is only posslide h 
India Iceis the glow of freedom. 
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** The C’onKfCHfi representatives have tried 
their utmost to brloK al>out a solution of the 
communal tnnule. But ttiis has been made 
impossible by the presence of the Foreign Power 
whose long record lias been to pursue relent- 
lessly the jK)lk5y of divide and rule. Only after 
the ending of foreign domination and interven- 
tion, can tlie present unreality give place to 
reality, and the people of India, belonging to 
all groups and parties, face India’s problems 
and solve them on a mutually agreed basis. 
I'lie present imlitical parties, formed chledy 
with a view to attract the attention of, and 
iiiiluence, the Pritlsh Power, will then profiably 
c«‘iiHe to function For the first time in Imlla’s 
history, realisation will come home that princes, 1 
j.iginiars, zamind.irs, and ])ropertled and monied 
(lasses, derive their w<‘alth ami property from 
tlie workers in the fields and factories and else- 
where, to whom essentially power and authority 
must belong. On the withdiawal of Jtritish 
Hide In India, rosponHiiile men and women of 
ihe eouutry will <*ome together to form a Pio- 
M-^lunal Oovernment, representative of aii 
important sis tion h( the people of Imlla, wliieh 
will later evolve a scheme whereby a ( oiistltueiit 
\^sembly ean Is* convened in order to prejiare a 
(onsiitutloii lor tiie goveinment of Imlla 
acceptable to all sections of the pt*ople. Ile- 
presentatlvus of hree liulia and representalive'- 
ut (ireat brltaln will conter logetiier for the 
adjustment of future reiation.s and lor the 
( o-o]>eration of the two countiies as allies in 
the common task of meeting aggies-um It 
IS the earnest desire of the Oongre^s to enable 
India to resist aggrcbsion effectively with the 
people’s united w'lll and strength behind It. 

“ In making the proiHjsal for the withdrawal of 
hutish Rule trom India, the t'ongress has no 
desire wli.ilsoever to einhnrrass (Jreat Britain , 
III the \Ilied Powers In their proceuition ot the i 
war, or In any wav to encourage aggiej-oon on ' 
India or uiereasisf pressure on i lima b> the 
.iapanese or an> ottier i’ovsei uss<iii<ited witli 
the Axis group. Nor d««*s liic ( ongrcss intend 
III jeoimidisi' the dcfensi\e cajMoit.v oi the 
tilled i'oweis 'riie t ongiess is therefore 
agreeable to the stationing ot the uiiiied forces 
<it the Allies in India, should they so deaiie. in 
order to ward off and resist Japanese or other 
aggression, and to protect an«l helj* ( hina. 

“'Ihe profHNial of withdrawal of fhe British | 
Power from India was never Intcinled to mean , 
’he plivsical wltUdraw’ai ol uU Britishers trom 
India, and certainly not oi those who would. ' 
make India their home and live there as citi/.e.ns 
•md as e<]uats with the others. If ^m h with- | 
drawal takes placo with gotnl-will. It would , 
icsult ill estaidlshing a stable Piovisional , 
<»o\ernment ot India and co-o|H*ration ladween 
ilus ihiveinment and the I'mted Nations in 
n dsting aggression and helping i hina. 

** Tlie Congress realises timt there may be risks 
involved in sueh a eou^^e. jsiuh risks, liowevex, 
hav<’ to be hiee<l hy any (ountry in order to 
.ulih^ve tieedom and, more es|s*clHll> at the 
piesent criti<vd juncture, in order to save the 
’onntiy and the larger cansi' ot Ireciloiii the 
woild over from far greater ilsks and iiorlls. 

“ While, therefore, the Congress is liujiaticnl 
»'» lohleve the national piirpor, it wlsht'i* to 
take iiu hasty btep and would like to avoid, in 


BO far aB l« possible, any course of action that 
might embarrass the United Nations, The 
Congress would plead with the British Power 
to accept the ‘Very reasonable and just proposal 
herein made, not* only In the interest of India 
but also that of Britain and of the cause of 
freedom to which the United Nations proclaim 
their adherence 

“ Siiould however thisapjieal falls, the Congress 
cannot view without the gravest apprehension 
tlie eontinuution of the ])resent state ot affairs, 
involving a progressive deterioration In the 
situation and weakening of India’s will and power 
to resist aggression. The Congress will then 
Ik* reluctantly comprdled to utilise all the non- 
violent .strength it might have gathered since 
1U2(», when it adopted non-violence as part 
of its policy for the vindication ot political 
rights and llherty. Such a widespread struggle 
would inevitably be under the leadership ol 
thiiidhiji. 

“ As the issues raised are of the most v ital and 
fai-reaehing importance to the people of India 
as well as to the peoyiles of the Uniteii Nations, 
the Working ( ornmittee refer them to the All- 
Iiidla Congress Committee for final derision. 
For this jinrpose the -A.I.C (*. will meet In 
Bombay on the 7th August, 1U42.’’ 

I Mr. Gandhi't Commentary. — Commenting 
(HI the resolution. Mi candhi saW : 

1 “ it will l*e a mass niovemeiit of a strictly 

1 non-violent character. It will Include all that a 
mass movement ean IneUule 1 do not want 
lioting as a direct result If, in spit#* of all 
nreiuiitions, rioting does take place it cannot 

l>e helped I am not going to court 

imiirisonmeiit. The struggle does not involve 
■ courting imprisonment It is too soft a thing. 

We had. no doubt, made it a Imslnebs to court. 

imprlMHimeiit up to now, Imt there will lie no 
such thing (Ills time My intention is to make 
tin* thing as siiort and swift as poissible. Jiut 
If 1 am drugged into jail, It U difficult to say 
what I limy do. But I ('an fast, as I have 
fasted heiore now, though I should try to avoid 
»u(h an extreme step so far as possible.’’ Dis- 
cussing the pos'<lbilit> of negotiations, he said : 
** Theie ih no room left for negotiations in the 
iroposul for withdrawal Either they recognise 
n<le|K’n»!ein e or they don’t. After that recogni- 
tion many tilings can follow. After all it is an 
oiH'ii rellelllou “. l>eclaring that free India 
would sf.iit iuiictiomng immediately after its 
re«‘(>gi)ltum. he said • *' It its withdrawal take«» 

place in iH'rtect good-will, the change will he 
elTected without the slightest disturbance 
People would liave lo come into their own 
without distnriianee Wim* |K>ople from among 
the r('«iK>nsil)le **pirioiis will come together and 
will evoi^e a ProvWonal (iov eminent. Then 
theie will hr no anurdiy, no interruption, ami a 
' Clowning glory.” 

* In lebuttal of the ihaig* th.it this projected 
moveiiieiit wan Mmirivcd with a view to helping 
1 .Inimit, Mr tiuudht wrote in the last week of 
' Juiv All article Addn'ssed • To Evcr> Japanese,” 
III winch lie "jud lu* deeph grn‘V(‘d the un- 
‘ provokt'd utt.uk against Cluna and the ” mercl- 
[ lt*s.s devastation ot that great and ancient land. 

We are in tlic unujue position of having to 
1 reslftt an iinpi'rinlisiu that we detest no less than 
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yours and Nazism. Our resistance to it does 
not mean harm to the British people. We 
seek to convert them. Ours is an unarmed 
revolt afrainst British rule. An important 
party in the country is en(;ap;ed in a deadly 
out friendly quarrel with the foreign ruiers. 
But in thi.s they need no aid from foreign Powers. 
You have been gravely iniHinfornied, as I 
know-you are, that wc have clioscn this particular 
moment to embrass the Allies when your attack 
against India is imminent, if wc wanted to 
turn Britain's difllculty into our opt»ortunity 
we should have done it as s(H>n as tlie War broke 
out nearly three years ago, 

“ Our movement demanding the witiidruwal 
ot the British Power from India should in no 
wav misunderstood. In fact, if we arc to 
l>elie\e your reported anxiety for the Indepen- 
dence of India, a recognition of that Indeptui- 
dence by Britain, should leave you no excuse 
for any attack on India. Moreover the rei>orted 
profession sorts ill with vour ruthless aggression 
against China. I would ask you to make no 
mistake about the fact that you will lie sadly 
disillusioned if you l»elie\e that you will receive 
a willing welcome from India. The end and aim 
of the movement for British withdrawal is to 
preitare India, by making her free for resisting 
all militarist and imi>crialist ambition, whether 
it is called British ]mi>erialism, (ierman Nazism 
or your pattern. Our appeal to Britain is 
coupled with the offer of Free India's willingness 
to let the Allies retain their troojis in Imlla. 
The offer is made in order to pro>c that w'c do 
not in any way mean to harm the Allied 
cause, and in order to pre\ent you from iMung 
milled Into feeling that you liave but to step 
into the country that Britain has vacateci. 
Necdleaa to repeat that if you cheri*'h any such 
idea and will carry it out, we will not fail in 
resisting you with all tlie might that oui country 
ran muster,” 

In the period iKdween the adoption hj the 
Working Committee of Its July resolution and 
the meeting of the A.- 1 in August Mr. tiandhi 
indicated that he was prciaretl to meet the 
Viceroy and discusa his demand with him and 
that he would call off the niovenieni if he were 
convinced by anyone that in tlie mid-^t of war the 
British (loverninent could not declare India 
free writhout jeopardising the war effort ” M> 
oomidaint is tliat crithw talk <it me, swear at me 
but never condescend to talk to me ”, he said. 
He wrished to guard agatn.Hi *‘ a sudden outburst 
of anarchy or a state of things which may lie | 
calculated to invite Japanese aggression ” lie 
intended to handle the movement gently, biit^ 
he would not hesitate to go to the extremist 
limit if he found that no inii^ression was x>ro- 
duced rm the British Government or the Allic<l 
powers. 


moment chosen for enforcing it is the targcl 
of attack. It Is clear as crystal in the Working 
Committee resolution why this moment Ifi 
chosen. Let me paraphrase it. India is no! 
playing any effective part in the war. Some oi 
us feel ashamed that it Is so and, what is mon*, 
we feel that If wo were free from the foreign 
yoke, we should play a worthy, nay, a declslvi 
part in the world war which has yet to reach 
its climax. We know, that if India does not 
become free note, the hidden discontent will 
hurst forth into a welcome to the Japanesi, 
should they effe<*t a landing. We feel that 
such an event would be a calamity of the 
magnitude. We c.an a\oid it If India gains hit 
freedom. To distrust this simple, natural ami 
honest declaration is to court disaster. 

** But the critics say, ‘ To wdiom aie the British 
ruleiw to hand the keys on their withdraw’al ’ 
It is a good question. Here is what Maiilaii.i 
Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President 
has said ; * The Congress always stands 

firstly tor sympathy tow-ards democratic conn 
tries, secondly, never desires to embarnu'- 
Britain and her w'ur effort, and. thirdly it stan^l^ 

I for opposition to the Japanese aggression 
The Congress does not ilesire to take i>ower ini 
itself but for all. If real pow'er Is handed o%n 
to the Congress, surely it will approach otlm 
{larties and will iM‘r^uade them to join’. Tin 
Congress l*resident added that he * had no 
objection to Britain handing over power to tin 
Mii.sllm League or any other i>arty provldfii 
it WHS real indejiendence. That party will 
have to appriNuh other parties as no singh 
jiarty can function proi>erly without the m 
oiwration of other parties'. The only thin, 
needful is to hand oNcr complete control withon' 
reser%ation sa\e that iluring the war ])erio<i tin 
Allied triHipH isill oi>crate to stem Jai>anese ot 
Axis attack But they will have no pmui 
of interfereiMT with the affairs of India whnti 
will Ite as free as (ireat Britain herself.” 

A(Mirt from indo- British relatioushii' 
Mr tiandhi made an im|K>rtant change in 
Kdicv in the summer of lUCJ when he ga>p n]i 
mi old l>elief that internal unity must preicdt 
IK>litical emancipation and derlared instead tlmt 
roinmunal unity (oiild only ttrilow the reinovul o! 
the thinl itarly. Writing in flunjan In Jtjnt- 
he said : " Time is a merdiess enemy, if it i- 

also a men Jul friend and healer. 1 (iaim to h< 
amongst the oldest lovers of HiiuVu-Muslnn 
unity, and I remain one even today. 1 
lH‘en asking inywlJ why every wdiole-heartnl 
ntUMiipt, made by all including ru>seif to rcudi 
unity has failed, and failed so completely that 
1 have entirely fallen from grace and am desi ni t I 
by some Muslim papers as the greatest rncm' 
ol JiMAni in India. It i.s a phenomenon I <»" 
only account for by the fact that the thi''i 
power, even without delil)eratcly wishing i! 
win not allow real unity to take |daoe. 'Ilun 
fore, 1 have lome to the reludunt conclu-«i"i‘ 


Haatfla Fa r a s g w Commawt. Puldicatiori of 
ibe Working Committee's July resolution 
•rooaed much hostile, lomtnent abroad 
in refdy to which Mr. tlandhi wrote 
” Indian public men should be forgiven If they 
dONQbt tm alnoertty of the fierce opposition 
which is betng Ofrganised witfi ominous unard- 
mity. The latter can only stiffen India’s 
•usmcioti and reftUUiice ”, He tontiiiiied . 
” the Jiistloe of the demand for tlie ending of 
British Power has never been questioned , the 


that the two communities will come togetliM 
almost Iminedlateiy after the British l'ow*i 
coiufS to a final cml in India. If indeiwmh rut 
U the immediate goal of the Congress and tin 
l^gtie, then, without nee<img to come t«* 
terms, alt will fight together to he free frem 
butiilage When the bondage is done witti 
merely the two organisations but all 
will lind It to their interest to come togethn 
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mnd make the fullest use of the liberty in order 
to evolve a national Oovemment suited to the 
genius of India.*’ 

Throughout this controversy over the pro- 
posal of Mr. Oafdhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
steadfastly adverted that nothing should be 
said or done which would render India vulnerable 
to Japanese attack. Ihirlng the July meeting 
of the Congress Working Committee the question 
was put to him whether any political movement 
in India would not in tne ultimate analysis 
amount to an invitation to Japan to invade 
India. He answered that whereas India had 
no wish to injure the cause of China or the 
defence of India, ” it has become highly impor- 
tant to raise the spirit of resistance in order 
ultimately to be able to resist the Japanese ; 
by passively submitting to things In India today 
that spirit of resistance will be crtished.” He 
recognised that any step that the Congress 
might take against the British Covemment 
might be full of perils but on the other hand 
** not taking any step is still more ])erilouH — we 
have to choose the lesser danger According 
to Pan<llt Jawaharlal Nehru, “ the fundamental 
way to look at It is how ultimately to increase 
the strength of the Indian people to meet 
invasion. If 1 am convinced that I miglit 
weaken India I will not take that sU'p 

For a time, there seemed to be some ditference 
of opinion among the trout rank Congress leaders 
on the wisdom of launching a imlitical movement 
when the enemy was at the country’s gates; 
iMit eventually unanimity was readied and a 
resolution w'as passed (see above) declaring 
that the withdrawal of British from India was 
necessary both for Indian lnde|>ondonce and for 
effective resistance to the Axis and that if 
the British refuse to yield, the Congress liad no 
alternative but to laundi a campaign of dvil 
diHol>edience. 

Angiitl Rasolotioa— Ou theeveof the meeting 
of the A.-I C.C. in Bombay, the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress met and drafted the 
following resolution for subini.s.<)ion to the 
A-I.C.C. : - 

“ The AIMndla Congress ('oinmlttee ha?* given 
the mmt careful consideration to the reference 
made to it hy tlie Working (’ommittee in their 
re^tilutlon dated July 14. lUi2. and to subHcqucnt 
events, including the development of tlie war 
situation, the utterances of responsible spoki*^- 
men of the British liovernmenl, and the rom- 
ments ami criticisms made In India and .ibroad 
I’ht' Committee approves ot and endorse'^ that 
icHolutlon and is of u|dnion that e>ents Mit».se- 
'luent to it have given it further just lllcat urn. 
Old have made it clear that the iminetllate 
' Tiding of British rule in India U an urgent 
luv'cssify, both ior the sake of India and for 
The MKresH of the cause ol the ('nited Nations. 
Ihe (ontinuution of that rule degrading and 
‘‘ufee idling India and making her luogies-^ixely 
iesK (’Hfiatile of liefendlug herself and ot cou- 
trllmting to the cauw' of world freeiiom. 

“ The I'ommlttee has vlew'cd with dismay the 
detenorstlon of the situation on ti\e Bussian 
•ind ('hiuese fronts and conveys to the Russian 
and ('iiliiese ixmides Ita high a) predation of their 
iierolKiii in demm'4‘ of their frivdom. This 
mcieaHlng iiwll makes it itkcumlnuit on ail th<»se 
who strive for freedom and who sympathise with 


the victims of aggression, to examine the founda- 
tions of the policy so far pursued by the Allied 
Nations, which had led to repeated and disastrous 
failure. It is not by adhering to such aims and 
policies and methods that failure can be con- 
verted into success, for past experience has shown 
that failure is inherent in them. These policies 
have been based not on freedom so much as on the 
domination of subject and colonial c^ountries, and 
the continuation of the imperialist tradition and 
method. The possession of empire, instead of 
adding to the strength of the ruling Power, has 
become a burden and a curse. India, the oiassie 
land of morlern imiierlallBm, has become the 
crux of the question, for by the freedom of India 
wlJ] Britain and the United Nations be judged, 
and the peoples of Asia and Africa be filled 
with hope and enthusiasm. The ending of 
British rule in this country is thus a vital and 
immediate issue on which depend the future 
of the war and the success of freedom and demo- 
cracy. A free India will assure this success by 
throwing all her great resources in the struggle 
for freedom and against the aggression of Nazism, 
Fascism and linperiaftsm. This will not only 
affect materially the fortunes of the war, but will 
bring all subject and oppressed humanity on the 
shle of the United Nations, and give these 
Nations, whose ally India would be, the moral 
and spiritual leadership of the world. India in 
bondage will continue to l>e tlie symbol of British 
imperialism and the taint of that imperialism 
will affect the fortunes of all the United Nations. 

" The iicril of totlay, therefore, necessitates 
the independence of Inflia and the ending of 
British domination. No future promises or 
guarantees can affei't the present situation or 
meet that, peril. They cannot produce the 
needed jisyehologicai effect on the mind of the 
masses. Only the glow of freedom now can 
release that energy and enthusiasm of millions 
of people wiiich will Immediately transform the 
nature ot the war. 

“ The A.-I U. therefore repeats with all 
emphasis the demand for the withdrawal of the 
British Power from India. On the declaration 
of Intlia’s Independence, a Ih’ovisional Govern- 
ment will be formed and Free India will become 
an ally of the United Nations, sharing with them 
III the trials and tribulations of the joint enter- 
prise of the struggle for freedom. The Pro- 
visional Government can only be formed by the 
co-ojieration of the primipal parties and groups 
In the country It will thus he a composite 
Government, representative of all imjiortant 
sections of the ^leople ot India. Its primary 
functions must be to detend India and resist 
aggressidn with all the armed as well as the non- 
violent forces at Its command, together with its 
Allied powers, and to promote the well-being and 
pri>gre>s ot the workeis in ihe Helds and factories 
and elsewhere, to whom eK‘4*ntiall> all j»owerand 
authority must belong. The Provisional Govern- 
ment will evolve a s<’heme for a Constituent 
Assembly which will prepare a constitution for 
Uie Government of India acceptable to all sec- 
tions of the vwople This CAim^titutlon. according 
to the Congress view, should be a federal one, 
with the largest measure of autonomy for the 
federating units, and with the residuary powers 
vcNting in the.se units. The future relations 
between India and the Allied Nations will be 
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Adjusted by repreBentatlves of all theae free coun- 
tries conferring toRether for their inutuHl advant- 
age and for their co oi)eratlon in the common tsek 
of resisting aggression Ijcedom will enable 
India to resist aggression ef!ecti\elv v^lth the 
people’s united will and strength behind it 

‘ The freedom of India must he the s\mbol of 
and prelude to this freedom of all other \slatlc 
nations under foreign domination Burma 
Malaya Indoihina the Dutch Indies Iran and 
Iraq must also attain their complete freedom 
It must be ciearh understood that such of these 
countries as are under Japanese control no^ must 
not subeequentlv l>e placed under the rule or 
control of an> other colonial Power 

“ While the \ I L 0 must pninanlv be ton 
corned with the independence and defence of 
India in this hour of danger the Committee is of 
opinion that the future peace Becnrit\ and 
ordered progress of the woild demand a World 
Federation of free nations and on no oU«r basis 
can the problems of the modern world be sohed 
Such a World It deration would ensure tlu 
freedom of its constituent nitions, the prt\tulion 
of aggression and eiploitation l> one nation 
over another the protection of national minon 
ties the adcancentent of all bickward mas and 
peoples and the iKutling of *hi world s ri**ounf s 
for the (ominoD good ot all On the otabilnh 
ment of biuh a World I ede rations disanna me nt 
would be prat tic alle In all countries national 
armies na\u« and air fortes wt uld no longer be 
necessary, and a World Icdcral Defence loite 
would keep the world peace an 1 pre^cnt aggrts 
slon 

” An indei>endent India would gUdly join aneh 
a World federation and to ojierate on an ertual 
basis with other countries in tlit solution of 
international prol le ins 

* Such a lederitiin should be oian to all 
nations who agree with fundanuntal prinei 
pies Jn \iew of tin war howeter the letleia 
tion must iiH\itHll\ to t>eginwitb l»t tonflned I 
to the 1 nited N itions *^u<h a stcji taken iie w 
will ha’te a moet pewrrful efbtt on the war 
on the peoile^ of the Axih countries and on the 
peace to come 

“ riM C omniittee ngTCtlulh leuliM- howe.%er 
tliat desjrfte the tragie an 1 oxrwhiJming itssoiis 
of the war and the \n nb that ove ritain. the we rid 
the Go^erllnle nt** of few ouiitrleHure >ft I re 
pared to take this me > it il le ft* | tc war Is W orhl 
Federation flie rea< tions c>f the I rti^h <»c>ve rn 
ment and the nnstruideel entu i^iu eif the K reign 

J )ress also make it clear that eccii the oi viou'< 
lemauei f<»r India s indc | « ii le n< e m rcHiieted 
though this hits iKentuade essentUlIv to meet the 
present (ftnl and to rtiaielc Inelia te defeni her 
self and help t hina an I Kus^^ia in their it tui etf 
need I he i ommittce U anxious not to end ir 
rass in anv wa\ tl»e defeur«> of < htni oi Hnssu 
whose freedom is pn cions and inuht I » pnse i\eii 
or to jrojiardi^c the defenblNe rapa<lf\ ol the 
\ nited Nations Bui the inril greews fetlh to 
India and the sc nationo- itul irtnction tnd mil 
mission to a foreign adiniiii''tiation it tl ii* staxe 
ii not only dc rading Jnelu aiul rediieing tier 
eaiMU.Ity to elebnl herself an<l H'sist aggjiHsion 
but is no answer to lliat growing i»eril end is net 
servlra to the isoples of thr I ult^ei Nations 
The rameai apfsaJ of the Working ( ouiiiiittce 


to Great Britain and the United llations has so 
far met with no resiXinsc and the rritlolRms made 
In mam foreign quarters haie showm an ignor 
anec of India h and the world s need and some 
times eve n hostllit v to India s freedom whlc h is 
hignitieant ot a mentality of domination and 
laclal snpeiioiltv which cannot lie tolerated by a 
proud people conscious of their strength and of 
the justice of their cause 

The A I C U would yet again at this lost 
moment in the Interest of world freedom renew 
this aj)}Ha] to Britain and the United Nations 
But the (oiiimittee feels that It Is no longer 
justified In holding the nation back from endea 
\onrlng to assert Its will against an imperialist 
and authoritarian Government whieh dominates 
o\er it and ire\ents it from fiinetloning in 
it sow n Interests and in the interests of humanity 
Hie tommiltee rosoUes therefore, to sanction 
for the vindieation of India s inalienable right to 
freedom and Inde i>eiulenct the starting of a mass 
struggle on non violent lines on the widest 
possible scale so that the cemntry might utilise 
all the non violent strength It has gathered 
during the last twentv two years of peaceful 
struggle Smh a struggle must inevitably be 
under the leadership of (tandhiji an i the tom 
mittee re quests him to take the had and guide 
the nation in tin stejH to l>c taken 

Ihe (.onimlttee apinnls to tlu people oi 
India to face tiu elangerH and haidHhii>s that will 
t Ui te) their lot with eourage ainl tndurAine and 
to hold together under tlu leadtrsliip of (*Hnd 
hiji and earrv out his instrutions as disciplmeel 
soldiiisoi Indian Ire cdom Ihev inimtrcuieinlar 
thit non violence b the lasts of this movement 
\ time mav ( c me wlnn it inav not bo pemlbh 
to Issue Instimtlons or for luHtnictions to reacli 
our i>ee>ilc and wbtn no (ongress Committees 
( eii fmntion When Ibis haf jaris every niai 
ind woman who Is jiaitic ij ating in tliis move 
nif lit muM tuintiou toi himself oi hetself withii 
tin tom < Of nets of tlu general Instriutlon 
isMieil 1 verv Indian whe> eie sires freedom and 
Strives foi It must i« bis rwn guide urging him 
oil ah ng the )i erd loiid where there is no le sting 
{lice Hid wtdiiihadx ultimate Iv to the inde pen 
dtiu* and dellveiuntt of India 

lastlv Willie tlu A l( < has Mated it^ 
own View of tiu tuture governance undci ficc 
India the A I ( < wi-<li h to make it quit 
chartonlie >iu4 rued that )y embarking on tiiaxs 
Mrug*.h it bus no inti ntum of gaining power f< r 
Um Congress I he jowei wlun it lomes will 
lulongtothe whole t<o]h ot India 

Jhc \ ICC nut in 1 omhav on tlie "tl 
Cugnht in a te ns( it mo [lure Maiiluia \i I 
K dam X/ad ojening tlu jire^eedings Ktute I 
the suggestion lltat m « lulu was given tiM 
loin site won] 1 uliv heiself with a} ii 

I vents iu (dsuved hive readied smii 
iwastlmt ihis IS not the time Jor promises II 
CeingrcHs dess iMt want to mike anv promise 
iioi ch^es It want tlu I rltlsli C«ovcrfmu nt to mil 
II V Itu tued of tlu hour is aetion and aeti 
right now lit ns tluufoie siinnltaiu ousi 
sign Ituiiu h fre « eloin he le and now and our agr 
menl to tiu i nited Natiems to tight along wi*l 
Hum Mr (tunilhl w lu (followed the' Prweieh d 
I man tatneel that he had no hatred for ttm Britist 

in fact ht le marked, **1 am tba greale i 
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frleud of thrlrw now, as they are in trouble. 

I have always Iwlleved that tlioy would never 
lose.*’ 

Six amend mentR were moved, tlnee of whu'h 
stresH6<l the ne<‘(l for a eommiirml settlement 
as a condition i»recodent to the start iny: of any 
rnasB mov«n»ei.t. After I’andit .lawaharial 
Nelirn, the mover of the roRolution, had replied 
<0 the debate, the President, Maulana A bid 
Kalam Azad, apt)ealed to the moverB of the 
amendments to withdraw th(‘m and save time. 
Tiiree amendment b were then withdrawn, and 
the remaining three were rejected. The resolu- 
tion was carried, IH members voting against it. 
The total nnmt»er of members present was neatly 
240. 

Mr. GaiMlhi’fl Appeal— On the declaration of 
the result ot the resolution, Mi. Gandld spoke 
tor nearly 7(» minutes In Hindi and for 20 inin- 
\iteB In Eogll‘«h. 

Mr. Gandlti observed that he had no objection 
to the transfer of power to MusllmH. The 
Muslims would then have a body to administer 
the afTairs of the country. I’hat body wotild 
command the allegiance not only ot Muslim" 
hut of Hindus and other communities as well 

Continuing Mr. (lamlhi said that he would 
write to the Viceioy intimating to him the con- 
t('uts ot the ri'*'olution ami the implicatioUh 
thert‘of. it would not be very lung betore tlie 
Viceroy's reaction was known. Meanwhile he 
wonhl advise the members and tlirougb tliem 
oilier Indians to led that ^e^y day tlial they bad 
"hakon otf tlie bonds of slavery and tliut tfie\ 
were free men and women. 

In his English Ri>eech, Mr. Gandhi remarked 
tiiat he had the juivllege ot frieiKlship and trust 
1)1 many of hla triends in Imiia and abroad 
some of tliem doulded his wisdom and eNcn 
h^ hoiiCHty His wisdom was not sueli a tiea- 
"iiie, t)ut lionesty was a preeiou" tieasine to him 
Ilf claimed tilendship ladwemi the present 
Vneroy and himself. He waiiteil iingllslimen 
and the United Nution.s to i-vamine their heart" 
and ‘■eureh their hearts. What erime, he asked, 
lud tlie Congress Committee comniitU'd in 
•Icmandiiig indejK'iidence ’ He hoped that tlie 
I’lesidrnt of tlie United Staler would not 
distrust the t'ongre'>« iHM'aust* ot Ita demand. 
The l nlted Nations and jtrltain had tiie oppoi 
t unity now of a lib-time to liechire Imliu tree and 
iiroM* their real Intentions. Mieli an oppor- 
I unity w'ould never eome twiee lu the same 
.^enerallon, and Idslory wouhl say that they did 
not dlsdiarge their overdue debt to India. He 
isked for the blessings of tlie whole world and lor 
ili»‘ active aRslBtanee of the United Nations. 

Ml (landhi concluded: “ Every man is free 
ti) go to the fulti^t length umler ahimm (iion- 
Mnleiice), l)v complefe di-adttx k. strikes and 
oMu r non-violent meaiis SatNagrahls should 
'.0 out to die and not to li\i It is only whtn 
muiMduals go out to seek and face death that 
Hie nation will survive. Kmfftge ya Marenge 
iNSe shall do or die). 

Ust-minate Pmcp Effort* It was reported 
UmL on the eve of the A -I C.<‘. meeting 
uiil during this session vigorous ertorts were 
luudo hv Congress leaders to eontaet Mr. 
-•'iinah with a view to arrl\lng »i an agreeinoot 


with the Muslim League. J)r. .Syed Abdul 
Latif, who was one of the originators of the 
Pakistan idea, pleaded with Mr Jinnah to 
co-operate wdlh the Congress and other parties 
to bring about an Immediate revision of the 
Crlpiw’ proposals. He alwo sought authoritative 
clariilcation of the s(;o |)0 of the proposed Congress- 
League negotiations He drew attention to 
two apparently irreconc-ilable statements made 
by the Congress. One of these occurred 
In the Delhi resolution of the Congress Working 
(’oinnilttee (See earlier) and It ran ■ “The Corn- 
mil tee cannot think in terms of comxielling 
any territorial unit, against its declared and 
established will, to remain within the Indian 
Union Tlie other arose from Pandit Jagat 
Narain’s resolution passed by the Allahabad 
meeting of the A I C.C.fSec earlier) which, some 
i)elicved, nullitlcd the Delhi resolution of the 
Morkliig Comiiiittee. He therefore wrote to 
the Congress President enquiring whether the 
I Delhi resolution still repre«ent.ed the Congress 
viewpoint in spite ot the Allahabad resolution. 

Tleplylng to thU, the Congress Ihresident 
said : “ It wa.s made fully clear by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Pandit Neliru and myself at the time, 
and I re]»eut it now, that no part of the Delhi 
resolution, to which you refer, has in any 
w'.iy been alTei ted or rnodifle*! fiy any subsequent 
rcKolutioii of the A I.C C. In fac.K the Delhi 
n-solutiou was conllrmed by the A.-l.C.C.’' 

Ju-st as the Congress was eager to arrive at a 
settleinent with the Muslim I eagiie, similarly 
thcie was evidence that the Congiess would 
ha\e accepted any genuine gesture from the 
<io\ eminent and eheerfulh submit to negotia- 
tions in respect of details. The >iew was 
widely held at the time that subsequent events 
would have taken a different course if a week 
or fortnight had i»een allowed to elai»se after the 
adoption of the C resolution. “ We 

stand to l(>.e more than the (Tovernment as the 
r«*siilr of a struggle ’’ siiid a prominent Congreiia 
Jeador : “we liave to face fines, imprisonment 
and -^hooting. We will face it all. it necessary; 
but we (crtainly wish to avoid it, If possible.” 

Government, however, took a different view 
of the situation. They w'cre eon^lwced that 
the Congress hud no genuine desire to negotiate 
a s<*ttit*meiit but tliat with peace on their lips 
tht*\ were secretly planning a widespread 
Hiibscr-ne movement Government claimed 
to ha\c in their i'f)S'*esslon e\ideuce of dangerous 
preparations which the iongies- and its leaders 
had made to organDe a hliow-dowu throughout 
the country incluiling act" of \lolence and 
.Hal»otag«* which, witlt imminent Japanese 
mva»ioii wouhl ha\e dlsa^tcr both lor 

India and the <-ausc ot the ■Vllied Nations. 
At all oem.s. it va" contended that, in face 
of Mr Gandhi's mic(tuiM>cal declaration that 
tliere W)>uld he no negi>ii<»:iou v>n the issue of 
independeiu c iu> U"itul purpose would be 
-♦erM'd l>\ 4 li"<’U'"<ing a stttlcmout witli mm. 
They « ouid not paile> wltli one wlio had a pistol 
in <me iiand and tlie olive biamii in the other, 
U was telt that to allow nH'ic time to the lon- 
giess in tlu* lio)'e of rein tiing a settlement by 
negotiations would be to give it a much 
needed ehaiue to perttet tlie j)reparation8 for a 
bloodv re\oiution The Gu\eu\meiit, there- 
fore. 'decided to act firmly, and they acted 
quick) V 
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Ctyinim— RMCtioa. — Witliiii a fow 
hours of the adoption of the ** Quit 
India ** resolution by the A.^^I.C.G. snd 
the termination of its proceedings Mr. Gandhi 
and the other Congress leaders were rounded 
up under the Defence of India Rules and kept 
under detention, completely isolated from the 
outside world. Strict measures were taken to 
prevent the movement from spreading or taking 
root. In a resolution of the (lovernor-tieneral- 
In-Connell published on the morrow of the 
A.-I.C.C. meeting Government expressed regret 
at the Congress resolution and affirmed their 
determination to meet the ctwllenge contained 
in it. The resolution ran : — 

The A.-I.C.C. have ratified the resolution 
passed by the working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress on August 5. That resolu- 
tion demands the Immediate withdrawal of 
HritLsh Tower from India, and sanctions the 
starting of a mass struggle on Ilou-^iolent linos 
on the widest possible scale. 

** The iTOvernor-tieneral -in-Council has l»een 
aware, too, for some days past of dengeroua 
preparation* bv th* Congre.ss Partv for unlawful, 
and in some ca«es \iolent activities, directctl 
among other rhlntr*. *0 the Interruption ot 
communications and public utllitv services, the 
organisation of strikes, tam}>ering with the 
loyalty of Go\ eminent .servants, and Inter- 
ference with defence measures, including re- 
cruitment. 

“The Government of India liave waited 
patiently in the hope that wiser counsels might 

revail. They have been disappointed in that 

ope To a challenge such as the present there 
can only be one answer. 

“The Government of India would regard It as 
wholly incompatible with their reH|»on‘‘ihiliti«‘s 
to the iieopie of India and their obligations to 
the Allies that a ilemand should l>e tllwiiswd 
the at'ix^ptani'e of whh h would plunge India 
into confusion and anarcliy iiitcrnalty, and 
would (Hiraivse her effort In the cfunmon cause 
of h 11 man freedom, 

“ For the demand of the t'oiigress leaders 
there is no warrant. In the view of the Govern- 
ment of India tliat demand is diffii'ult. if not 
imposslhle. to re<‘onclle with a full sense of 
nwponsibiilty on the |ian of the leaders of the 
Congress Party, or a full appreidatlon by them 
of ibe realities of the present sitnatimi. The 
Congress Working (Committee admit that ‘ there 
may be risks ln\olve»l.’ They are right. Aicept 
anoe of the resolution must mean the exposure 
of India to Axis attack from without inter- 
nally, the withdrawal of liritlsti rule iiuites 
civil war, the collajtse oi law and ordei. tlie 
outbreak of communal feuil. the dislocation of 
economic life with its inevitable liardship* 

“Nor can the Government of India accept 
itie claim of the i'ongress Party to sja'ak tor 
IndU as a whole The (’ongress Party has for 
long occupied a position of great promineme and 
great imiKirtance In Indian iKilitlcal life. At 
this day iU iiii|>ortance is sulMtanttal. 

“But it U the duty of ilie tjoserniiient of 
India to take a balant^d view of tlie interests 
of all seottomi of Indian thought and Indian 
opinion. 


“ And looking, as they must, to the repeated 
protests even in these last few days by the 
leaders of great communities and solidly 
establlshfMl interests, by so many leaders of 
liberal thought, by those great sections of the 
populations which are giving unstinted and 
inval liable support to the war against Axis 
aggression . they are confirmed in their view 
that that claim has no solid foiiuiiations : and 
that ac<H*ptsnee of the proposals now put 
forward by the (’ongress Party must mean the 
abandonment of all those large and powerful 
elements in the impuiation which have con- 
demned the course of action proposed by the 
(’ongress Party, and wliich resent and ^e^l8t 
the widespread dislocation which its acceptance 
would involve of India’s war effort and of the 
general life of the community. 

“ Nor can tlie Congress leaders cJaiin that only 
thus can India’s future be assured The Con- 
grca.s Party is not India’s mouthpiece. Yet, 
in the Interests of securing their own dominance 
and in pursuit of their totalitarian ixilicy, its 
leaders have consistently impeded tlie efforts 
made to bring Imtia to futi nationhood. 

“ But for the resistance of the Congress Party 
to all const met i VC endeavours, India might 
even now be cnjovlng self-government. 

“ British polii y for India’s future stands clear. 
It is that once hostilitii^s cease, India shall 
devise for herself with full freedom of decision: 
and on a (lunis embrai iiig all and not only a 
single ]>arty, the foim of (iosernment which she 
regards as most suited to her conditions ; and 
that In the meantime Indian leaders sliall fully 
partieipate in the Government of their eountrv 
and in the eounsels of the Commonwealth 
' and of the I nited Natioiia. The fullest oppor- 
j tunity for the attainment of self-goverumeiit 
1 i»y tlie fieople of India has been guaranteed b> 

! His Majesty’s (iovernment 

“ It is on the basis, fully accepted by His 
I .Majed>’h (iovernment and by the people ol 
) lircat Biitain, that the fullest opjiortiinit ^ 

1 shall be <n)en for the attiiiniuent of self-govern 
> iiieiit by the Indian {icople, that when the dav 
of victory eoiiies the final structures of India - 
constitution will lie erected liy Indians them 
W'lv<*s. That those guarantees given by the 
Hritisii Parliament and the British people arc 
j acc»*pted by the jumple of India we firmly believe 

I “ Tiie suggestion put forward by the Congres*. 
1 Party that the millions of India uncertain a-- 
1 to the future are ready, despite the sad lessons 
( of so many martyr countries, to throw them 
{ sejvra into the arnis of the invader is one that 
, the Government of India cannot accept as a 
■ true representation of the feeling of the jieoi'lc 
of this great country. 

' “The Icatlers of the Congress Party* hav 
claimed that the withdrawal of British rub 
'with gootl will* wilt ’result in establishing n 
; stable provisional government in India, aiul 
I ochOperatlon between this government and the 
I United Nations in resist iiig aggreasion aiul 
; helping China’. There is no justification tni 
; tbnae claims. Nor can ttm Govermueot ot 
India aecept the siiggestiun that a stable pio 
viiional governuieDt could be formed in a 
moment of time within a day or two of the 
V^drawal of British Power. 
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expcrloiM^e Iioh Known, t o their profound 
regret, the exlMtetu'e of doe]) ditferencoK in this 
country, tlic Imrnionibing of which must i»e 
the object of ull on whom respoDsibillty tails, 
the removal ot whlcli is tiie an)bition and the 
liope of the present Governiucnt of India. But 
to deny that those problettis confront Tpdia 
to<lay would be to Ignore the facts; and the 
(iovernnient oi India are Hatiatied lltat the 
interval between the withdrawal of British 
iiile and the estabilshinent of a Htjible provisional 
government would provide an oi>eu o|>portunity 
tor tlio enem^e^ of order anti lor all tlissident 
I'h'ments in tlie ])opulation. 

“Jn the view of tlie (iovernment of India, 
it Is not too luiK'h to say tliat acceptance of the 
ileinand now put forward by the (’ongress Party 
nuist mean the l»etrayal of the Allies, whether 
lu or outside India ; the betrayal, in paitiodar ot 
Hussia and (Jhina ; the lietrayal of those Ideals 
JO which so much suppoit has been given and is 
given today trout the true lieart and mind ol 
Imlia ; the Laftiayal of India's fighting men 
whose glory is so great ; and the lietiayal ot all 
those loyal and co-oi>eiutiiig elenients which 
do not suppoit the Congresh Paity, but which 
have i)layed so active and so valuable a part 
in British India and the Indians Slates in the 
prosecution of the war. 

“liuiia has today a (loverntncnt stronger and 
i more representative than evei in the past, a 
iiovernmeiit predominantly Indian and iion- 
ottnlal, u tjoveniiueiit determined to prosecute 
tli«^ war and no less deterniiued to lead India 
onto her ])olitk*ai goal. 

“There Ls nothing tliat the (Joveriiiuent of 
India regiet more than this (liallenge at so 

• iitical a junctme. But on them tlieic lie'> the 
task ut detending India, ot iiiaintaining India''^ 

• upacity to visige war, ot saieguaidlng India’s 
inlerPHts. ot tiotding tlic balance between the 
dillereiit seidions ot hei jicople without teai or 
lisuur. Tliat task the (ioveiniucnt of India 
will dischaige in f.oe ot Ilje challenge nov\ 
thiuvm down b> the ( ougicss I’.uty witii ileai 
dt tciiiiiiiation, but witti an anxictv timt mtiou 
‘^h.ill be prevcinlve ot the inteiniption ol the 
wai ettoit and the otliei dangers to wliiili they 

n'leiied luthei I han puuitive. and with a tall 
Miiis< j(»usnens ot the lespousilulity to India and 
to ttie euiibe ol the Allies ami ot uvilisatum. 

• li* u duty is ]flHiu and tliey Imve to diM*liarge it , 
i lolouiully as the> must de])lote the .sltiiatum 
'-'Imti they have been lalled upon to liuv 
liny Uige* tlie jteojile of India to unite with 
tin 111 in resislauee to tlie jirrseiii challenge 
"I i party. Thej up|K*al to tliem to la> a.side 

• 11 political dltfcrenccH, and loi the j»ciiimI ot the j 
" o placi* bcioie nil other consider a! ioiio the 
diicmi* of their lountrv and Ihc mhieveiuent 
O' iiiose I'omuion ttims'tin wliuli de])endH the 

i tut me ijut only r>f India but ot all the Ireedom- 
loiltig {H'opU^ ot the world." 

Leaikrt Amtltdl On tlie moiiung of August 
•' Ml. (tandhl and other t'ongi ess leaders were 
siHsiedln Botnluiy and sliuultaiieouslj thuuigh- 
Old tile country u roiiml-iii» of important i’on* 
).ji ssiuen took place. 'J'lie total miml*ei of arrests 
' ll Out day amounted to a few hundreds. In 
lUc woidtt of aw oWeial ]>ubUeatlon, the first 
I '’>0 turns to the arrosta were Hiirprisingly mild. 
'*ii iugusi 9 there were distuihances In Bombay, 


Ahmedabad and Poona, but the rest of the 
country remained quiet. On August 10 distur- 
bancea oiseiirred also in Delhi and a few towns 
in the United Provinr^ia ; but still no serious 
repercussions were reported from elsewhere. 

It was from August 11 that the situation began 
to deteriorate rapidly. Prom then onw’ards, 
apart from the hartals, protest meetings and 
similar demonstrations that were to be expected, 
concerted outbreaks of mob violence, arson, 
murder and Habotage took place ; and in almost 
all cases tlicse were directed either against 
communications of all kinds (including railways, 
])osts and telegraphs) or against the Police. 
Moreover, these oul breaks started almost 
simultaneously in widely sejiarated areas in the 
provinces of Madias, Bombay and Bihar and 
also in the Central and United Provinces. 
The damage done w'as so extensive as to make It 
incredible that it could have been periietrated 
on the spur of the moment without special 
implements and previous preparation ; and in 
many instances the manner in which it was done 
display ed a great deal of technical knowledge. 
Blo<’k instruments and control rooms in railway 
■.tations were singled out for destruction ; and 
the same technical skill ajipeared over and over 
again botli In the selection ot objects for attack — 
on the ruiUvuys, in Pont and Telegraph offices 
arid lines, and on electric i>ower lines and 
installations- and aNo in the manner In which 
the damage was carried out. On the other hand, 
liiduBtrial plant and machinery, even where it 
was tully eiu()loyed on Uovernment work, 
e-cai-MMi any serious injury. 

{i opious ( xtracts frnm the official publication 
on the dWtur bailee's were included in last year's 
i^sue ot 77/*' I nduniYrar Book.) 

In the course of a debate in the Assembly 
Sir ReginaUl Maxwell disclosed that till the 
middle of November 104g ; 49 fatal and 1,363 
iion-fatal cases amongst the pfilice force w'ere 
rejioitod from mob violence. Mob violence was 
re>iKmsll)le tor dO'^tro^iug or badly damaging 
19:5 poliie station'' and posts, 494 t?overument 
building.'}, ;>li> lailway stations and 309 post 
and telegraph otUtes. There were 103 eases 
of hciious tlumage to railway track and 11.285 
lases ot serious itamage t>r destruction of tele- 
graph and tclcj>hoiie lines and installations, 
riicre wer*' three i a.ses in which military projier^ 
and lustallat Unn were destroyed or damagea. 
There were 1 1 fatal case." and 70 nou-fatal 
casc.s amongst the military trom mob vioienc}*. 
Tliese liguies would Induate the senousness of 
the rebellion (Jovenmicnt had to face in this 
country. 

" A ndiellion, an attempted internal revolu- 
tion " was the licsi rii>tioii applied to the 
diKtuTbamxMi} by the Home Member. He 
claimed that tlie rebellion liad been <iuelled and 
that CJovernmeiit had come through the ordeal 
unscathed through the loyalty of the trovernment 
servants and the steadliie.ss of the country. 
Sir Rcginahl was emithafic that it was not a 
jHMples ’ luovcinent. l,abour wishes to get 
on with work, and the Muslims and Scheduled 
iiasscs had kt‘pt entirely aloof. The responsibl- 
Uty for the iiusorders was of the Congress. 

Musdims as a community kept out of the dln- 
tiirbaiicea : so iliil tlie followers of Dr. Ambedkar. 
IlNcepl for cessation of w'ork for a few weeks in 
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the Ahmedabad textile induptr>% the industrial 
population was pcnerally unaffected by the 
movement. The public services, the police, 
the poet and telegraphs, the railways and urban 
utility services stuck to their work. Students 
were enthusla.stic for a few months, but later 
their zeal flagged. 

Most of the moderate leaders condemned the 
violence in unmistakable tcims. Mr. C. llaja* 
gopalachari was among the foremost of the 
critics of the movement and of the form which 
it took. Many of them, however, disputed 
the Government’s contention thot the movement 
was initiated and inspired by the Congre-ss. 
contending that it was more the expresaion 
of the peoples frustration and disappoint inent 
at Britain's attitude towards Indian aspira- 
tions and an expression of the people's reseiit- 
ihcnt over the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress leaders. They were anxious that 
something must be done to put a stop to the 
movement and to restore normal political life. 
They suggested that negotiations be undertaken 
with Mr. Gandhi I'oth for a settlement for the 
Indo-Britlsh question and the inter- party dis- 
putes \^ithin the country. 

In pursuance of tliis desire, Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mookerjee, right-wing Hindu Mahaaabhn 
lender, requested tlie Viceroy to permit him 
to meet Mr. Gandhi with a view to exploring 
the posslblities of a Congress- league .settlement. 
Tliis w’as turned down. Mr. Jiajagopalachnri 
made a similar attempt a few weeks later, but he 
too met witli the same fate, 

Mr. Gandlii’eFaet.— There u'ts complete frust- 
ration in tlie Indian political world. There seemed 
no way out of the deadlock, both Indo-Britlsn 
and internal. At tliis juncture, on the 0th of 
Febniary 1943, exactly six months afU‘r his 
arrest. Mr. Gandhi announced his intention to 
undertake a fast for 21 days. lie had earlier 
wTitten to the Viceroy reiterating his faith in 
non- violence abhorring the violence both of the 
Indian nia.s.ses and ot the Government in the 
bhape ot repression, protesting against the charge 
tliat he ana the Congreas were responsible for all 
that had taken place In the country, demanding 
an op]>ortunity to rebut that charge, and asking 
for facilities to go over the whole question, in 
consultation with the members of the Congress 
Working Committee, with a \iew to an examina- 
tion of the XK:)1itlcal situation de nmo. Ills 
letters to tlie Viw'roy and the latter’s replies 
were published in expense in la,st year's issue 
of The Indian Year Book. 

In releasing the correspondence to the public, 
the Government of India issued the following 
comniunique ; — 

” Mr. Gandhi has informed His Exciiicncy the 
Viceroy that he proposes to undertake a fast oi 
three w'eeks' duration from the 10th of February. 
It is to be a fast according to camclty, and 
during it Mr. Gandhi proposes to add juices of 
citrus fniit to water to make water drinkable, 
as his wish is not to fast to death, but to survive 
the ordeal. 

*' The Govemmont of India dej^ore the use 
of tlie weajKjn of fasting to achieve political ends. 
There can, in their ludgnient, i»e no justification 
(or it. and Mr. Gandhi has himself admitted in the 


past that it contains an element of coercion. The 
Government of India can only express their 
regret that Mr. Gandhi should think it necessary 
to employ such a weapon on this occasion, and 
should seek a justifleation for it in anything 
which Government may have said or done in 
connection with the movement initiated by him 
and his co-w'OTkers in the Congress Party. 

“ The Government of India have no intention 
on their part of allowing the fast to deflect their 
policy. Hor will they be responsible for its 
(K)nflcqucnce8 on Mr. Gandhi’s health. They 
cannot prevent Mr. Gandhi from fasting. It 
was their wish, however, that If he decided to do 
so, he should do so as a free man and under his 
own arrangements, so as to bring out clearly that 
the responsibility for any fast and Its conse- 
quences re.sted exclusively with him. They 
accordingly informed Mr. Gandhi that he w'ould 
l>e released for the purpose and for the duration 
of the fast of which he had notified them, and 
with him any ineinbers of the party living with 
him who may wish to accomjiany him. Mr. 
Gandhi in reply has exprossert his readiness to 
abandon his Intended last if relea.sed, failing 
which he will fast in detention. 

” In other w’ords, it is now clear that only his 
uneonditional release could prevent him from 
fasting. This the Govenunent of India are not 
prejyared to conmle. linir position remains 
the same that i«* to say they are leady to set 
Mr. Gandlil at lU>erty for the purpose and dura- 
tion ot his fast. But if Mr. Gandhi is not pre- 
pared to take advantage of tliat fact and if he 
fasts while in detention, he does so solely on 
his own responsiblilty and at his own risk. 
He would l>e at liberty in that event to have his 
own medical attendants, ami also to receive visits 
irom friends with the iierml^slon of Government 
during ita period. 

** Mr. Gandhi, in his correspondence with tl»e 
Viceroy, haa repudiated all resoonslhllity for tlie 
consequences whiih have followed from the 
*Qult India’ demand which he and the Con- 
gress Party have put forward. This contention 
will not bear examination. Mr. Gandhi's own 
statement, l>efore the movement was iauiicdied, 
envisaged anarchy as an alternative to the 
exb’tlug order, and referred to the struggle 
OH * a fight to the. fluisii in the course of which 
he would not liehitate to run any risk, however 
great ’ . As much has been made ot his offer 
to meet the Viceroy, it is neecssary to point out 
that at a press interview on tlie 14th of Jul\ 
alter the Working Committee's resolution wa’- 
passed, Mr. Gandhi stated that there was no 
room left in the proposal for withdrawal or 
negotiation ; tiu're was no question of one moo' 
chanec ; after all, it was an <)i)cu relielllon whi( h 
was to U*. as sliort and as swift as jKiHsilde. 
last message was ‘ Do or die’ . The ty>eecb«‘^ 
of those most t'loacly assoidated with Mr. Gandlii 
have l>ccn even more explicit, and have given * 
clear lnflic.atton of what the Congress High 
Ikunmand had In mind in launching their atta< K, 
an attack widch would, it realised, have 
seriously iini>erilled the whole cause of tlio 
United Nations -against Government as by l'>« 
established, and against the agencies and servl< 
by which the life of the country was l>elng c(m 
ducted — In a jieriod, be It noted, of exceptiou^d 
stress and strain, and of grave danger to 
from Japanese aggression. 
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" The iDstriiotions issued by the various Con- 
gresi organisations, contain leaQots vrhlch 
were found to be freely circulating in almost every 
part of India — and which, on the evidence, 
cannot all be disowned as unauthorised — gave 
speciflo directions as to the methods which were 
to be employed for bringing the administration 
to a stamlstill. The circular of the 2fltli July 
emanating from the Andhra Provincial (Congress 
Committee is an instance in point. It Is note- 
worthy in this connection that in widely separated 
areas all over t he the country, identical iuetho<lB 
of attacks on railways and other communications 
were employed, requiring the use of special 
implements and highly technical knowledge. 
Control rooms and block instruments in railway 
stations came in for special attention, and des- 
truction of telegraph and telephone lines and 
equipment was carried out in a manner which 
denoted careful planning and close knowledge 
of their working. If these manifestations of re- 
i>ellious activiti(‘K are to be regarded as the result 
not of Congress teachings , but as a manifestation 
of the popular resentment against the arrest of 
Mr. (Jandhi and the Congress leaders, the ques- 
tion may well be asked to which section of the 
))\iblic the tens of thousands of men engaged in 
these violent and subversive activities belonged. 
If it is claimed that it is not Congressmen who 
liavc been responsible, it would l)e extraordi- 
nary, to say the least if the blame were to be laid 
on non-Congress elements. The country, is, In 
<*tfect, asked to believe that those who own 
allegiance to the Congress Party have behaved 
in an exemplary non-violent manner and that 
it is persons who are outside the Congress fold 
who have registered their resentment at the 
arrest of the leaders of a movement which they 
did not profess f o follow’. A more direct answer 
to the argument is to be had in the fact that 
known Congressmen have been repeatedly found 
engaged in incitements to violence, or in proee- 

• uting Congress activities which have led to grave 
disorders. 

“ That Mlitical parties and groups outside the 
Congress Party have no delusions on the subject 
may be judged from the categorical way in which 

♦ Ijcy have dissociated themselves from the 
movement and condemned the violence to which 
it Itas given rise. In particular, the Muslim 
i.eague has, on more than one occasion, einpha- 
sis<*d the character and intentions of tlie policy 
pursued by the Congress Party. As early as the 
20th August last, the Workiug Committee of 
the T.eague expressed the view, reiterated inanv 
times since that by the slogan “Quit India" 
what w'os really meant was supreme control of the 
< Government of the country by the Congress, and 
that tiie mass civil disobedience movement had 
rcMilted in lawlessness and considerable destruc- 
tion of life and property. 

“( »ther elements in the political life of the 
<ountry had expressed themselves In a similar 
^ein, and if followers of the Congress persist in 
tliclr contention that the resultant violence was 
no part of their imlli’y or programme, they are 
doing so against the weigut of overwhelming 
evidence. 

** Mr. Gandhi, In his letter to the Viceroy, has 
sought to fasten responsibility on the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government of India 
emphatically repudiate this suggestion. It is 


clearly preposterous to contend that it is they 
who are resiiousible for the violence of the last 
few months which so gravely disorganised the 
normal life of the country — and, incidentally, 
aggravated the difficulties of the food situation - 
at a time when the united energies of the people 
might have been devoted to the vital task of 
repelling the enemy and of striking a blow for the 
freedom of India, the Commonwealth and the 
World." 

Plaa lot Raleaia.— There was widespread 
demand for the release of Mr. Gandhi or at 
least for faciUlties to enable him to consult 
the members of the Working Committee. 
The Opposition in the Indian Legislature 
raised the question of Mr. Gandhi's fast through 
an adjuiimmont motion and avoiding controver- 
sial issues, demanded the release of Mr. Gandhi 
both on personal grounds and on wide political 
considerations. They uttered a warning that 
“if Mr. Gandhi dies in jail, the Indian people 
will never forget it and forgive the British 
people." The Government spokesman was most 
outspoken. The congress, he said, had passed 
the resolution hoping to win Jap favour at a 
time when invasion seemed imminent. Now 
that the Congress movement has been decisively 
defeated and the Jap threat had receded, the 
Congress leader was trying to rehabilitate the 
party's credit. Mr. Gandhi’s demand that he 
should be convinced of his guilt was like the 
United Nations asking Hitler to judge the 
rchponslbility for the present war. The Home 
Member described Mr. Gandhi as a rebel and 
declared that, so long as his rebellious resolution 
was not cancelled, Mr. Gandhi could not claim 
the rights of a citizen. As for the moral virtue 
of the fast, Sir Reginald declared that it was 
repugnant to the western idea of decency to 
exploit an opponents’ feeling of humanitv, 
chivalry or mercy. The motion was talked out . 

A couple of days later an All-parties con- 
ference was held at ]>elhi to voice a joined 
demand that in the interest of the future ot 
India and of international good-will Mr. Gandhi 
should bo released immediately and unoondi- 
tionally. To this the Viceroy replied that no 
change had occurred in the situation since 
Febniary 10, when the Government decided 
to let Mr. Gandhi fast in detention, and that tlie 
Government could not surrender to coercion. 
The conference later made an appeal to the 
Premier of Great Britain and obtained a similar 
answer. 

In this connection It Is noteworthy that 
the Hindu- Muhasahha expressed anxiety over 
Mr. Gandhi’s life and said that, in the event of 
the strain of the fast endangering his health 
seriously, Government must release him to 
save his precious life. At the same time the 
Mahasabha declared that fasting as a political 
weapon was bound to be futile, detrimental and 
suicidal. 

Similarly, Mr. Jinuah refused to be associafetl 
with the conference on the ground that the 
VU’croy-Gaudhi t orrespondence showed no 
change on the part of Mr, Gandhi in the attitude 
towards the Mublim League except the reiteration 
of his oft-repeated political demand having 
for his sanction a threat to resort to mass civil 
disobedience. “ Now he has undertaken this 
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dangerotiR fast with a view to enforcing that 
demand which, if conceded or agreed to under 
such coercive method, it is obvious, will destroy 
the Muslim demand and involve complete 
sacrifleo of the vital and paramount iutcresis of 
Muslim India. Moreover, mere political 
issues and the complex political problems of 
this sub-continent, involving the destlnicH of 
millions, cannot bo settled or solved by means 
and metliods of fasting adopted by Mr. (ilandhl. 
I do, however, hope that your efforts may lead 
to the path of reason and j)oace and then there 
would come an opportunity for friendly negotia- 
tions which might, I trust, result in a settle- 
ment satisfactory not only to the two major 
nations— Hindus and Muslima but to all other 
Interests and minorities concerned.” 

During the contro>er.‘'y over Mr. Oandhrs 
fast a mild sensation was caused by the resigna- 
tion of three iueml>ers ol the Viceroy’s 
expanded Executive ('ouncil, namely. Sir 
H. P. Mody, Mr. M, S. Aney and Mr. P. 
Sarker. Explaining the reasons for their 
resignations they ‘'aid that ” certain differences 
arose on what we regardcil as a hindamental 
issue (the action to be taken on Maliatinaji’s 
fast) and we felt we could no longer retain our 
offices.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. IJaudhl Hiccessfully sur\ived 
the 21-day tootlless ordeal, althougli on two 
occasions his conditi«in caused anxiety. On the 
conclusion ol the fa-1 the <*oinmotion which had 
prevailed i»etween i'ehniaiy 10 and March 4 
gradually siib->ided. 

Nevertheless, the .‘*ltuation created by the 
fast was tunher eoQsideied l»y the non-paity 
leaders who again m<t, this time in liombay, 
and issued the following resolution ; - 

We are of the opinion that the deplorable 
events of the Ia‘-t few months reejuire a recon- 
sideration of their policy both by <#o^ernmeiit 
and the rongres^. The ncent talks w'hich 
some of us have had with Mr tiandhi lead us to ^ 
believe tliat a move for reconciUution at the 
juesent juncture will bear fiult. 

” It l“i our conviction that If Jfr (Jandhi tsset 
at liberty he would do his best to give guidance 
and aHsistance in the solution of the internal 
deadlock ami that thcie need la* no fear that 
there would be any dang<*r to the .successful 
prosecution ot the war. 

The Viceroy mav be ai»proach'*d on our 
behalf to permit a few repiesentatl^c-, to meet 
Mr. (iandhi authoritative!} to ustcituin hi" 
reactions to r« cent events and to explore with 
him avenues for a rec<;nciliation.” 

In pursuance ol thi.s resolutifui representa- 
tions were made to the Vl<ero> to let some ol 
the non-party lca4lfTs meet -Mr. tlandhi. Declin- 
ing to give the facilities hought, the Viceroy 
said tlmt if Mr. (lumlhi was itrepared fully 
to repudiate the t'ongress resolution of Augu->t 
1942, to condemn the im it(*Tiients to violeme 
represented by hw referenee to *' open rebellion,” 
etc., and if he and the Congress party were 
prepareii to give assurances tor the future, 
acceptable to the Quvernmeut, tiien the mutter 
could be considered further. 


Silence end Inactivity. — The months 
that followed the termination of Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast were marked by comparative silence and 
Inactivity. The disturbances, which broke out 
in August 1942 and continued with varying 
intensity for six months, virtually ceased in the 
spring of 1943. This was undoubtedly due to 
the stern measures taken by Government; but 
it was also due to the atmosphere of anxiety and 
sorrow created by Mr. (ilandhi’s fast In February 
1943. In particular, the disapproval of violence 
111 any form voiced by Mr. Gandhi in his letters 
to the Viceroy, inibllslied in the first half of 
February 1943. served to damp the ardour of 
those Indians w'ho had imagined that either the 
('ongress or Mr. Gandhi liad sanctioned acts of 
violence. The cumulative effect of these factors 
was the virtual eessatiou of sabotage, arson and 
other nets of mob violence and mischief which 
had marked the latter half of 1942. 

The apparent determination of Government to 
face the .situation in the country should Mr. 
Gandhi’s fast i>rove fatal rather than give an 
” unrepeiitent relM‘l ” facilities for normal 
imlitlcal life, coupled with their refusal to 
encourage non-Gandliitc ('ongressmen and 
iioii-(.’ongress leaders to explore possibilities of 
an internal settlement in consultation with 
Mr. Gandhi, produced a stifling stillness In the 
political atmosphere. 

Congress activity in 1043-44 therefore was 
next to nothing. Sueh politieal life as prevailed 
in the country was confined to Lihenila and 
non-party leaders (see chapter on Liberal Federa- 
tion) and the Muslim League (sec chapter on 
I Muslim League). The only activity directly 
louccrning the Congress nr emanating from 
Congre.ssmen was Mr Gandhi’s letter to Mr. 
Jinuah in the summer of 1943 and anoeeusional 
move by released Congressmen to meet together 
ami evolve an agiee«l polh'y in tlie al>sencc of 
official ( ongre.ss leadeiship. 

In rc<-pon‘-e to an ai)jH‘al made by Mr. Jinnah 
in tlie Delhi session of the Muslim L<*ague inviting 
Mi. Gandhi to write to him, the latter addrr.ssed 
a letter to the la'ague leader offering to meet him. 
Not only were the contents of the letter not 
puhli,Hhed, hut Gov ei nineut retused to forw'ard 
it to Mr. Jinnah. 

Tl»e twelve-month pcilod from the summer ot 
1943 to that ot 1944 was one of depression and 
inactivitv . A feahle attf mpt made by right wing 
CongresHmen releasi'd tnun jail to whip up some 
kiixi ot i«)lltifal activity in the cauintry was 
cffcctivcl} ''Cot<hed hy Mrs. Sarojini Naldu. 

'rhroughont this pi^rlod there was no 
authoiitative and com]>relienslve statement oi 
Gov enimentV policv towaids the Cougiess, 
aithougli there were occ.ishuial announcements 
iui siH'eillc issiu's Lord l.inlitligow. In hi- 
farewcll a4ldresH f(; the Cential L«*gi«ltttm<i in the 
uututnii ol 1913, adopted an attitude of stmheti 
'•ileiice in icspect ot the ('ongress. People 
thought that It was done in order not to anti 
(IjMite any new policy which his successor might 
untold. This belief was le-inioreetl hy broad 
hints till ow n hy the. Viceroy-designate, I-s3id 
\\ avell, on the eve of his ttHMiiiiptUm of otfiic 

Mmli w«is, thoiefore, exjiceted from Loid 
WuvcII who assumed offlee In the autumn ot 
1943. \Nithln a tew days of his ticiug uworu in, 
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however, he turned hiH attention to the famine 
situation in Denial an<i naturally devoted all 
his enerffies to that problem hi preferenee to the 
political question. 

This period witneshcd a sad event, namely, 
the pEHsliu? away ot Mrs. (biiidhi. She died 
in detention in the A«a Khan's Palace, a 
victim of hiMrt attacks. There were reiieated 
demands trorn the puldle for her release, but 
(lovernnient seemed to be of the view that she 
would be more hap])y where she waA, cbpecially 
when adequate medical help was midc available 
to her. This was the second bereavement of 
Mr. (Jandhi ‘-inco ids arrest and detention, the 
first beinji the death of Mr. Mahadev Desai, his 
secretary and confidante, in AuMust 1942. As 
during the fast in tlie spring of 1943, friends and 
relatives of the (landhi family were allowed to 
enter the Aga Khan’s Palace to visit Mrs. Gandhi 
during the latter part of her prolonged illness 
and later to attend hir funeral. 

Letter to Mr. linnah. — fine of the first 
acts of Mr. Gandhi after Ids release in May 
1944 (w-hich was briefly mentioned in the last 
years* issue of The Indian Y^ar Book) was t<i 
release the text of his letter t(> Mr. Jlnnab 
whicli was written from det.ention about a 
>car previously and which was withheld by 
Governimmt (see earlier). Here is the te.vt 
of the letter: "Dear Quaid-e-4zam, When 
sometime after my incarceration, Govern* 
nu'ut asked me tor a list of new’sj)ai'ers I w’oiild 
like to liave, I included Daini in my list. 1 
have been recel\lng it with more or less regularity. 
Wlieuever it comes to me 1 read it carefully. 
I have followed the proeoedings of the League, 
as rejported in the Dawn columns. 1 noted 
your invitation to me to write to you. Hence 
this letter I welcome ^our invitation. I 
suggest our meeting face to face ratlier than 
talking through correspondence. But 1 am 
m your liands. f hope this letter \vlll be sent 
to you and, if vou agree to my proiKisal, tliat the 
Government will let you visit me, <>ue thing 
I liad iiet.ter mention. Tli(*re sfcius to be an 
'if' about your invitation. Do >ou say I 
should write only if I liavi* <*ii.iuged iiiv heart ? 
(Jod .done knows men’s hearts. I would like 
you to take mo as 1 am \N hy ‘should not 
both you nmt I approaeh the great question of 
communal uidty as men ^leterndned on finding 
a (ommon solution, and work together U) 
make our solution accept>ahle U» all who are 
concerned with it or are interested in It?” 
The )>iili)icatioa of tlds letter liad no effect 
on Mi . .Iinnah, 

In tlie weeks immediately following his 
release Mr. (btmihi conccnlratisi 4>n the cidlectlon 
<»t facts and opitd<ms regarding w’liat had 
liappiuicd during ids dctiuifion and on efforts 
to gaug»> the feeling m tlie country as he emerged 
om of Ills detcMition 'I ypical ot liLs reaetion 
iminediatK'iy after ids release was his letter 
to the Ht. lion. .M. H. Jayakar in wdiich he 
s.ild . *• 'I'tu; <-<>untry expects much from nui. 

I do not know how you feel alioiit this release. 
I am not at all happy, 1 ieel e\ou ashamed. 
I should not ha\c' fallen ill. 1 tru'd not to, 
hut failed. I fe^d that tlu'y will imprisoii me 
n.s soon as I am declared free tnim tiie present 
weakness. And if they df> not arrest me, 
what can 1 do V i oanuul withdraw the August 


resolution. As you have very properly' said, 
It is innocuous. You mav differ about the 
sanction. It Is the breath of life for me.” 

Wavell<i<lancllu Correspondence. — Aliout 
this time the correspondence whicli passed 
lietween Mr. (iandhi while was a detenu in the 
Aga Khan’s Paiai-e and Lord Waved, the Viceroy 
saw the light of dav. The starting point of 
these letters was a notice served on Mr. Gandhi 
on behalf of the Government of India giving 
reasons for his detention and extending to him 
the right of making a representation against it. 
He suggested that Loni Waved should ‘‘descend 
iilHui Ahmednagar and the Aga Khan’s Palace 
in order to probe the hearts of your captives,” 
adding that if, as His Excellency believed, 
the (‘ongr»«s leaders were high-minded persons, 
they shoulii be treated as such and their Inter- 
pretation of their formula should be accepted. 
Mr. Gandhi also assured Lord Waved that he 
and the of tier Congress leaders w'ere all friends 
of the Hrltlsii, however much they might 
criticL^e the Biritsh (iovernraeut and system 
in India. If they could but be trusted, they 
would be fouml to l>e the greatest helpers 
in the fight against Nazism and the like. 

I.ord Waved. wTiting to Mr. Gandhi, urged 
tliat the greatest contribution tliat the Congreas 
l*art\ could make toward.s India’s welfare 
was to alMimion the policy of non-co-operation 
and join wholeheartertlv wdth other parties 
and tlie British in helping India’s economic 
and |)olitical progre.Hs. He assured Mr. Gandlii 
tiiat lie w’as oulv seeking the best means to 
Implement the CTipp^ Offer without delivering 
India to confusion and turmoil. Wisdom and 
a f*pirit of goodwill and compromise would he 
required to arrive at the right solution . but 
with good leadership he was sure a •‘ohition 
could be fouml. 

In the letters wiiich Mr. Gandhi exchanged 
with Lord Waved lie argued in effe<’t that the 
" Quit India ” demand had no sinister dgnlti- 
cance hut only gave vivid expression to the 
pf*ople’s dt*sirc for real political freedom, if 
only to render Imlia’s war effort real and whole- 
hearted . that livil disobedience was not actually 
launched by the August resolution but was 
embodied in it as a contingent sanction ; tliat 
it w'as never Ids intention, nor that ot tlie 
Congress, that the movciiieut should depart 
from non-violence ; and that , above all, the 
Congress would give genuine and complete 
help in resisting Nazism, etc., if its co-operatloii 
were sought in earnest. Lord Waved contended 
that the resolution was id-timixl and uiiiriendly 
and that the ('ongress could not escape respons- 
ibility for the tragic events whhh followed 
althougii he exonerated the Congrt'ss and 
Mr. (randhi of any wish deliberately to aid 
the Japanese. 

About tills time, light was ni>o tlirowm on 
the i'orrt*s|Hindem‘e l^tween Mr. Gandhi in 
detention and the authorities in eounectlou 
w’lth GoveiumenCv eliarue ta.steimig the hlamo 
for the disturiiHiiees on tlie Congress. Keplylng 
to the charge, Mr. Gandhi said that the most 
natural w'a> to look ut the disturbances was 
tiiut they bnike out alter the arrests. ** wldch 
were therefore tlie can've.” He attirmed that 
no special stage t\»r a mass movement was set 
or coutemplutcd in ids proposal for British 
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withdrawal that \ioIenre was ne\er contem 
niatfHi M him or nn> (.ongres«i leader that 
he had declared that If ( on^resvinen indulged 
in an org^ of ^ioliine thi\ might not And 
him ali\e In their mid^t that th< ma8^ movt 
meot ^aa never atartid b> him that h( had 
iontemplatcd negotiations with Goverununt 
and that he was to start the movement only 
on the failure of negotiations Therefore 
he contended that but for the arrtsis no 
disturbance^ would have taken place and that 
he would have straimd cverv lurvt ftrst to 
make the negotiations successlul and seton ih 
if he failed to avoid divturbanccs According 
to him whatever violence was (ommlttid b> 
f«he p Of le vchether (ofigressmcn or olherb 
was committed in spite of tin leaders wishes 

Government action in enforcing India vcide 
arrest was so violent that the populace which 
was in Bvmpath> with the Congress kwt self 
control The loss <f sell control cannot implv 
Congress complicitv but it does implv that tht 
TOwer of endurance of human iitturc has 
limitations If the Government action was 
in excess of the endurance ol hum in natuie 
it and therefore, its authors wire rcsj»onsible 
for the explosion^) that fellow ei 

What could be the nuse ot the extroordlnurv 
resentment against the Congress into which 
the C*ovtrnment had tetra\ed themselves 
he asked Did the cause U< in the Quit 
India formula ’ There was nothing novel 
In the resclution of August v save the Quit 
India formula Mass movements had been 
known to be on the Congress programme even 
since 1920 but treedom seemed elusive Now 
Hindu ^luslim disunltv nov» the pledges tc the 
Princes now the inlercMs ef the scheduled 


for foreign propaganda ‘ Therefore the 
Government should withdraw the indictment 
I see irora the piefaco to the indictment that 
the Government have in their possession valu- 
able evidence presumably incriminating the 
detenus 1 submit that If the < ovemment 
cannot safelv divulge the evidence they should 
discharge the detenus and bring to book those 
who after discharge ma\ I e c aught in the act 
of exiinmltting or promoting crimes ’ 

The Government issued a rejoinder pointing out 
that the document Congress Responsibility 
for the Disturbames in 1042 41 was published 
for the information of the public and not for 
the purpose of convicting Mr Gandhi or eliciting 
his defence The document was supplied to 
him onh at his own request and Government 
neither invited nor desired his comments upon 
It It was, however one of the purposes of 
the tKX)k to find an explanation of his actions 
in his ‘ own defeatist outlook towards the 
threat from Ja)>an and your fear that unless 
the Mlied forces withdrew in time India would 
become a battle field in which the Japanese 
would ultimately w m The authorities pointed 
out that both in the Quit In Ua campaign 
and the Congress resolution which was intended 
to enforce it Mr Gandhi s object was to b« 
left in a position in which he and the Congress 
would be free to make terms wdth Japan The 
point which was clearly established by the 
nook Congress Kespousibilltv was that those 
disturbances were the natural and predictable 
consequences of his declaration of an open 
rebellion and the propaganda which bad 
preceded It and if he contended that the 
const quences were unintended end unforeseen 
that Itself was an adralssl in of his own Inabllit 


classes now the ve-^t d interests of I uroiieans | lo judge the reactions of his followers Tht 
barred the gatewav tc freed m Divide and Govepment siiokwman complained that Mr 


rul»* was an incxhaustiMi well Tht **andii ot 
tiire were running cut Hivtrs of Hood were 
flowing fast am uu tht warnnu natu ns and 
politicaliv mtndfd It li was 1 > King in h Ipkss 
I>->-the masses wtrt inert Huu tht erv ot 
Quit Ind a It gavt bodv t» the frttclom 
movement The m was unut wcralle I hose 
who were anxious t> ph\ tlmr pirt in the j 
world (Ttsih found vent lu that erv if angui*th 
Its root is in the will to savt Itm < ra \ from 
hasUm as well as Imp<^all^m 

Mr Gandhi coutenltd that the resentment 
over what lie held to he a ju*<t and h nourat It 
desire confirmed tin iiopu ir '(UHpuion about 
the bom fide of Oovcrnimuts professions 
about dtmocraev and Irtednn after tin war 
H the (fovemment wtrt sinrer« the would 


(*andhl s lettc r did not contain one word 
c f explanation of his own message * Do or Die 
Mr Gandhi however maintained that h< 
had untituivoialh answered all the charges 
adding that he had no regret (or what he ha 1 
done or said in the course of the strngsie for 
In ilu s fret dom As to the ( ongresa resolutloj 
)f August 8 1 M2 Mr Gandhi said that apart 
from Ills bflhf that it was not only liarmles 
f ut good all round he had no legal pow( i 
to alter it in any wa> That could onlv I 
done by the lxid> that passed that resolution 
nanuh the AU India Congress (ommittec 
which was no dfiuht guided bv the Morkinf. 
Committee Althougii his offer to meet th 
memlx*rs of tiie Working (ommlttoe in order 
to discuss the situathm and to know thtli 


tiv; hi r nt h h 1,^ the I njecttd he ripcatfd his offer a 

Umirrmii M «ho had ^ *" ‘ho.iRht Hut l.U talk with them mli.lit 

7.r a ^ ha%e K.m, vain, from t hi (.oxornment atami 

h«.' Alii d bam., “ar'ni mall I icfrLd'V' 

for the d*fcn«4 of Indiits freedcin ruwlv won if tlf Phit i 

But the (rovernintnt did n >t whli to treat Indii ! !? , 

oiu ii.at will* **olv Ills I VII infiuence that corrupted ti 

out of a^M in thJwc wh^ mad* tliat cirniam/ ^'*^P** ( i and h i suggesti d that the member 

ooi oi action those wh > mad* fiiat cKniami Working ( ommltttc and other detei J 

(onciudiiig his ripiv Mr Gandhi tflirmed should be discharged lie added ttiat sin 
that the chief purpose was to carrv convhtfein he had only denied the ehargiic m Mo 1 nt 
to Government that tlie Indlctmint tout dried on the contrary iiad ventured to bring count r 
no proof of tiie allegations against him and charges against the Uovernnunt thev <>^1111 
the Congretw The (loverument knew tlial the | agree to refer both to an impartial trlbun 1 
public in India seemed t> have distrusted Hewing that a big political organisation uni 
the Indictment and had regarded it as designed I not a mere Individual was Involved in th 
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rbargeo, It nhould be a vital part f>f the war 
effort to ha\o the issue decided by a tribunal, 
if mutual discussion and effort were considered 
liy the (lovernment underslrablc and/or futile. 

The r«overnment observed that, since there 
was no change in Mr. Gandhi's attitude towards 
t.lic Congress reHohition of August 8, 1942, 
and as they liad no indication that the views 
of any ol the meinbt^rs of the Working Committee 
(iiffere<i Irom Ids, a meeting l)etween them 
would api>ear to S(‘rve no useful purpose. 

Letter to Lord WavelL — These letters 
belong, however, t/> the pre-release era. Ills 
expressed views after the release, are more in 
a (‘cord with those contained in his letters to 
l.ord Waved rather thon in those addressed 
to lA)rd idniltiigow. In llio middle o‘ June 
1044, Mr Gandhi wrot.e to the Vueroy ; “Though 
there is little cause for it, the whole country 
and even many from outside expect me 
to make some decisive contribution to the 
gen<*ral g<KKl. I am sorry to sav my con- 
valescence threatens to lie fairly long. Kven 
it I was qtiit«' well, I could do little or nothng 
unless 1 knew the mind of llie Working Com- 
mittee of tlie Congress. I pleaded as a prisoner 
tor permlhsion to see them. 1 plead now as a 
free man for such permission It you will see 
me liefore deciding, I sliall gladly go wherever 
you want me to, as soon as 1 am allowed by 
my inedu’al advisers t<» undertake long-<listancc 
travelling." 

Tt» this Ills Excellency replied: “In con- 
sideration of the radical difference in our points 
of view which appeared in our recent corres- 
jamdence, 1 feci that a meeting between us at 
present c(»uld have no value and chuld only 
raise hcjpes w’hich would be dis.'vpiM>intid, 

I am afraid that .similar ronsidcration.s appl> 
to your request t(» see the Working Committee. 
V(»u have recently rniuie public vour adherence 
to the • (blit India * resolution, which I am 
afraid 1 do not regard as a reasonable 01 practical 
polby for the iinimsiinte future. If att<‘r your 
conval(*scence and on lurtber reflection, yon 
have a deilnite and constructive ]K>Ucy t-o 
l>rt)pose ior the furthereiice of India's welfare. 

1 .shall be glad to consider." 

Advic« to CoiuireftnioQ.-' Within a w'ee.k 
ot the receipt of the Viceroy’s rcplv, Mr. (Jandhl 
made his first imbJic utt.<'rance since his release. 
Addressing the Congressmen of Mahara.slitra, 
he said there w’as no cause to leol frU'.trated 
becau'^e “ we have not achieved our goal within 
a given iwrioil," Hpt'aking for himsell, he '<ald 
he had never for one monioiit felt that sense 
of frustration. What was nmied was “ un- 
shakeabie faith in ourselves " Kef erring to 
the communal tangle, the jxdltical deadlock 
and the f<HKt situation, Mr. Gandhi .said : ** I 
have an answer for all tliesc. but 1 mav' not 
nttiMupt it at this meeting.” The onlv ^olutlon 
w* sufferings, he added, w'as a real 

.National Government. It was essential that 
India should l>e free. 11c reaffirmed his un- 
iKmnded faith in truth, non-violence and non- 
violent nou-co-operatiun w it h what he consldertnl 
to be evil. Mr. Gandhi said that his authorit> 
Congress had lapsed 

With his Imprisonment. 


C. R. Fonnu]a.~The next stage arrived 
shortly after. Mr. C. Kajagopalacharl, who 
had spent a few days with Mr. Gandhi while 
the latter was recuperating at Panchgani, 
announced In July that, on behalf of Mr. Gandhi, 
he had carried on negotiations with Mr. Jinnah 
for a settlement on the basis of virtual agreement 
on tlic* principle of Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah 
declined to express an opinion on the ])ropf)sal8, 
but Raid he would submit the scheme to the 
Ixjague Working Committee it it was forwarded 
to him by Mr. Gandhi himself. Mr. Raja- 
gopaiachari felt 1 hat it was futile to allow Mr. 
.Ihinah, if In* could not hlmsclt wholeheartedly 
back it, to put the proposals hefon* the League 
Working Committee. The personal negotiations, 
therefore came Ut an end and Mr. Kajagopala- 
chari released the corrc^p#)n(lcnre between 
biin..clf and Mr, Jinnah as he wished to t-nke 
the public into confidence. “ My efforts to 
seeuro Mr, .liniiah’s powerful help In pushing 
through an lionoiirablc set Cement nt the com- 
iminai (piestlon have reached a stage when the 
public have U) be taken into confidence,” Mr. 
liajagapaluchari «aid in his statement. “ The 
public will note from the corresjKjndence now 
published that 1 had hci ured (iandhiji's personal 
approval even during ins fast in February- 
March last >eHr for the formula that I am now 
releasing All partic^s may judge the formula 
on its merits. [ felt that it w'as futile to allow 
•Mr, .Iinnah, if be eould not hini-splf whole- 
heartedly bafk it. to put m\ proposal before 
the Muslim Lea cur. Let the I,eague and all 
Mho are interested in tiie solution ot the problem 
apply their minds to the question dispassionately 
and in the intiTest-* of the whole country. 
Needless to I am taking the public into 
lonfldence with Gandliijl’s approval. Both 
he and 1 iiavc approacheil the question in no 
hargaining spirit. The formula mav now be 
regarded ax our joint contribution to tlie 8oiut4ou 
t»f the commuMal problem and dealt with as 
sm li." 

C. R. Jinnah Corresnondance. -Here is the 
text ot th«‘ <orrc.-]H>ndc!iee between Mr. lUiJa- 
gopaiacliari and .Mr. Jinnah - 

I.etter from Mr. J{a{ago|Milacharl to Mr. 
.liimah, dated April 8 , 1044 : “ Here is the 
l)asi> for a settlement whidi I discussed with 
ilandhiji in MaieO 104 ‘ 1 , and of vvdilch he 
c\i)rew*d tull approval He then authorised 
me to siciiit) ni> apjuoval ot t-heso term" should 
I be able ts> (onvince \on ot thidr being jiist 
and fair to all. \s G(>v('rnment have refused 
to relax anv of the restjictious impulsed 011 
him to enable him to disi us-. or negotiate terms 
of any settlement, I writ*' this to >011 on his 
lielialt and Iioih' tliat tills will bring alxnit a 
final settlement of tlie nevs^ unlortunate 
we are In. You are aware ot the intensity of 
my desire for a si'ttltmeut. I was very clad 
wlien 1 louml it ]x>ssil>le to olitavn tiumlUlii’s 
approval ot tlu'se terms. I liope tliat you wil' 
bextoM your fullest tliouglit to the justice and 
fairness of ttiese projaisais and help to terminate 
a condition of atfairs winch is steadily causing 
ali-round (letenoration in the country." 

Enclosod in tlie aiiove letter were the terms 
of the dratt formula, wldch are reproduceti 
hejoM ; 
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“ The following Ia the scheme. Basis for 
t«nns of settlement l>etwecn the Indian National | 
('ongresA and the All-India MiLslim I^eague, | 
to which Mr. Gandhi and Mr, Jlnnah afu^e 
and which they will endeavour respectively 
to get the Congress and the Ix^aguc to apprt^ve. 

(1) Subject t .0 the terms set out below 
as regards the constitution for a free India, 
the Muslim 1/^ague endorses tlie Indian demand 
for Independence and will co-operate with the 
Congress in the formation of a provWoiial 
interim Oovemment for the transitional iK*riod. 

(2) After the termination of the war a 
commission shall be appointed for demarcating 
iimtitfuous districts in the north-wW and ca’it 
of India wherein the Muslim |V)pulatioii is in 
a bsolute majority . In t he a re as t hus demarcated 
a plebiscite of all the inhabitants, held on the 
liasis of adult franchise or other practicable 
franchise, shall ultimately decide the issue of 
separation from Hindusthan. If the majority 
decides in favour of the fonnarion of a sovereign 
Mtatp separatee from Hindu&than, such a decision 
sliall be given effect to. without prejudice to 
the right of the districts on the l)order to choose 
to Join either state. 

(3) It will be open to all parties to advocate 
their points of view before the plebiscite is 
held. 

(4) In the event of separation, a mutual 
agreement shall Ik* entered Into tor safeguarding 
defence, commerce and communications and 
other essential purposes. 

(5) Any transfer of population shall only 
lie on an alisohitely voluntar\ basis. 

(6) These tenns shall Ik* binding only in 
case of transfer bv Britain of lull posver and 
resptmsibility for the governance of India '* 

A ueek later Mr. Bajagopalachurl again 
addres.scd Mr. Jinnah in wiiieli he said : “ The 
pn>tHisal I gave yon in wTlting wlien we last 
met in Delhi must Ik* still w1tli you, and iK‘rliaT» 
you have read it over again and given further 
thought to it. I was niiuh disappointed, 
as \ou are aware, at y(iur inabtiitv U) approve 
of the terms : but I ‘ hope you may jH‘rha|is 
reconsider >our position. 1 slncereiv lielievt* 
that the proposals form a fair and satlsfacUiry 
basis of settlement. I slndl l»e grateful to 
hear from you as to whctlier you have recon- 
sidered the matter.” 

As tliere was n(> rcpl> from Mr, Jinnah, 
Mr. Rajag<ipaiachari sent a telegram reminding 
him of his earlier letters. He said that Mr. 
Gandhi still sUkkI b\ the formula. ” I would 
like now to publish tlie formula ami your 
rejeillon TIjIh teh'gram Is sent with Gandhi ji’s 
approval. I would like you even at this jiineture 
Ut fCiKinsider your rejection.” 

To this Mr. Jinnah replied ; ” Your request 

puUish >our formula Your WTong version 
our talk that I n*ject<*d your fonniila is unfair 
and surprising True facts are: 1 was willing 
to pla<-e your formula l>eforc Working (Vmimlttee. 
Muslim l>eague. althougii it was not o|»en to 
any modification . but you did not agree to 
let me do so. Hence no further steyw wer»* 
tjiken. My reaiiion was that I could n4)t 
|>ersorially take reH|st!isiblllty lor ac«'e|)ting or' 


rejecMng it, aud my position remains same today, 
If Itr. Gandhi even now sends me direct hl« 
proposal, I am willing to place it before Muslim 
League Working Committee.” 

Telegram from Mr. Rajagopalacliarl tolMr, 
Jinnah dated 4-7-1944 : ” Thanks telegram. Mv 
letter of 17-4-44 shows how 1 felt over what |1 
thought was rejection of formula so far as yon 
are personally concerned. Shall be glad Indeed 
if, as your telegram suggests, you did not reject 
it. Gandhiji, though not vested with represen- 
tative or s]>eciul authority in tills matter 
definitely approves my proposal and nuthorisch 
me to appniach you on that basis. Now again 
he reaftiriiLs his assent. Weight of his opinion 
would most probably secure Gongress acceptance 
You wore unw'lUIng t-o accept iny fomiula 
but wore willing to place it before League Council 
I think no purpose served by such proccdurt 
aa long as it does not liave your own support.’ 

Mr. Jinnah replied the next day : “ liegrei 
unable go beyond my telegram July ii.” 

Telegram from Mr. Hajugopalnchari datec 
8-7-44 addressed to Mr. Jinnaii : “ Your telegraii 
of July received today. Witli It prhTit^ 

I negotiation ends. Jt is necessary to tak« 
public into confidence now, I am nccordlnglj 
releasing entire corrcspond(‘nce ending youi 
wire July 

Mr. Gandlirt Gaature.— Close on the heel 
of tlie publication of tin* Gandhi-eum-C.U 
offer to Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Gandhi made anothe 
gesture, this time to British authority. Acconllni 
to a British journalist (Mr. Stuart Gelder) 
wiio had had a series of interviews with .Mi 
Gandhi, the latter “ is jirepared to acee])t am 
to advise the (‘ongress to participate in a wai 
time National <io\eriinient in lull control o 
the cl\il administration, leaving the Ylcero 
and the Conminnder-in-Chlef In lull contn 
of tlie British and Indian armies. Jt would b 
expected that the establishment of sueh 
<.(»vernment would he aceumpanie<l now by 
guarantee of Jmllaii Indeiieiulem-e after tli 
war .Mr, Gandhi has also api>rove«l the proposn 
siihmltteii to Mr. Jiniinli hv Mr. C. Bajagujiala 
ehari. Mr. (jandhi ixtinted out tliat he luul n 
authority to speak In the name of the Congre» 
without ‘ consult iug the Working (’ommlttet 
hut there is no doubt whatever tliat his view 
and the Hitidu-Muslim jiroposals as endorse 
by liim W'oui(| be acceptiKl by them withoii 
hesitatlim. 

”1 asked Mr Gandhi whetluT he won! 
start civil diK(dH*dience if theWorkiiig Commltti 
were released from jail and the GoveniimM 
felt unable Hi give India what they waiite< 
He replied : ‘I have no intention of oHerin 
<i\il dlKolH'dieiiee today. I eaiimit tak<‘ tl 
country lank to 1942. History can ne\er 1 
repeated. Kveii without the authorit> ot tl 
Congress, If I wanted to do it I could stai 
civil dlsolHMllence today on the btrength < 
my siipiKiHcd Influence with the masacs, la 
I wouM lie doing so merely to cmliarrasH tli 
British (fuveruiiient. This cannot be m 
object.' 

** Hut, Mr. Gandhi |M>lnted out, the Workln 
('oinmitter could not sit stilt while the |M*op 
were suffering. It is hN conxlctlon that H 
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food Hitiiation cannot be Improved and suffering 
ameliorated unless power and resiwnsibility 
for civil administration are transferred from 
British to Indian hands. 

“ 1 told Mr. Gandhi that, with things as they 
are, 1 could not believe that the Government 
would transfer authority now or concede in- 
dependence during tlie war. He replied that 
there was a difference between what he would 
ask today and what was asked In 1942. Today 
India would be satisfied with a National Goveni- 
incnt in full control of the ci\ll administration. 
This was not the position in 1042. Such a 
(Jovernment would be formed of people chosen | 
by the elected members of the Central Assembly. 
This would Involve a declaration now of Indian 
Independence after the war. Sucli a National 
Government would give the military all railway, 
port and other communication facilities they 
required, although these would be under the 
National Government’s control. The ordinance 
rale would give way to normal civil administra- 
tion by the (iovernment. The Viceroy w'ould 
remain and have complete control, Mdth the 
Gonimander-lii-(’hief, of tlie British and Indian 
annies. In other affairs he would be like the 
King of Kngland— guided by responsible 
Ministers. Poj)ular government would be 
automatically restored in all provinces, so 
that both the Provincial and Central Govern - 1 
nients would be responsible to the people ofj 
India. The National Government w'ould bei 
in the j)osition of offering advice and criticism 
on military affairs, and the portfolio of Defence 
would be in the hands of the National (ioveni- 
nient which would be genuinely Intere^'ted 
in the defence of the country and would be 
in the position of being able to give valuable 
help in shaping policies. Mr. Gandhi realises 
that the Allies cannot d*Tent Japan without 
carrying on oiicrations on the Indian soil and 
therefore they would continue to do so, but the 
expenses of these operations siiould not he 
borne by India. 

“After iiidependene(‘ had been assuied by 
the foimatioii of a provisional (iovernment 
and the declaration of india:i indei»endence 
after the war, he uould probublv cease to 
funetiou as advi.ser to the (’ongfe.ss. .Ah ai 
teaehei and exponent of non-violence he | 
would iiavc to stand aside, but be would certainly 
not 'Offer any resistance to the (iovernment 
or to the Congress Party participating in such 
u (iovernment. His co-operatiou would take 
the form ot abstention from interfering with the 
even tenor of life in India. 

“ I asked Mr. (ianittii what he would say 
to the Viceroy if he met him. He replied. 

' I would tell him that I sought the interview 
with a view to helping, ami not Idiulering, the 
Allied effort. But 1 can do notliing without 
.seeing the inembers of the working Conindttee, 
for 1 believe tlmt my authority under the 
August resolution ended whli niy imprlsoumeiit. 
It was not revived by my release,’ 

"1 pointed out that, l*efore the Viceroy 
would permit a meeting vvitii tlie Working 
Committee, he would want to know how' Mr. 
Gandhi would intlueuee the members. To 
this Mr. Gandhi replleii that history did not 
repeat Itbelf. * The w hole situation has to be 


reviewed anew,' he said ; ' the point therefore 
for me to discuss with the Working Committee 
is to know how they react to tlie knowledge 
1 have gained since my release. 1 have to 
take up the thread that W'as broken by the 
Government in 1942. I was first to negotiate 
and, on failure, to offer civil resistance, if I 
thought It necessary. 1 want to plead with 
the Viceroy. I can only do so wlien 1 know 
the Working Committee's mind.' 

“ Mr. llajagopalacliari told me that it was 
quite possible for the British Government 
to make a friend of Mr. Gandhi. Those who 
knew him Intimately would confirm this opinion. 
It might not be necessary for the British war 
effort to go out of the way to befriend him ; 
but for the future of Indo-Britisti relationship 
which was not unimportant, such befriending 
was necessary, and the present was the psycho- 
logical moment for It. A victorious Britain 
would lose nothing by such a gesture, but 
gain a great deal of permanent value. His 
mind today leant tow'ards seeing a National 
Govc'rnment installed in India before the end 
of the war, and advantage should be taken of 
that.’’ 

Request to Viceroy.— Mr. Gandhi followed 
this up by writing direct to the Viceroy. The 
following is the text of the correspondence : — 

Mr. Gandhi’s letter to Viceroy : 15th July, 
1944: “ You have no doubt seen the autlientic 
copies, now published in the Indian Press 
of the Statements given by me to Mr. Gelder. 
As I have said to tlie Press, they were meant 
primarily to be shown to you. Mr. Gelder, 
no doubt vi'ith the best of motives gave the 
interview premature publicity, i am sorry. 
The publication will nevertheless be a blessing 
in disguise, if the interview enables you to grant 
at least one of my request eontainetl in my 
letter of 17th June 1944.” 

Viceroy’s Reply 22nd July 1944 : “ Thank 
you for your letter of 15th July. I have seen 
the statementH you made to Mr. Gelder, and 
your subhcipient explanation of them. I 
do not think 1 < an usefully comment at ^iresent, 
except to repeat what I said in my last letter 
that if you will .<ubinit to me a definite and 
constructive jiolicv , 1 sliall be glad to consider 

It.’’ 

Mr. Gandhi's proposals to Viceroy —27th 
July 1944 ;“1 must admit my dlsapiKuntment. 
over your letter of the 22iid instant But 
1 am used to work in the face of disappoint- 
ment. Here is my comrete proi>osal. 1 am 
prepared to advise the Working Committee 
to declare that in v iew of the changed conditions, 
mas.s Civil Disobetlieiu c envisaged by the 
resolution of August 1942 cannot be offered 
and that full co-operation in the war effort 
should be given by the Congress if a declaration 
of ImmtMiiate Indian Independence is made 
and a National (iovernment resiKinsible to the 
(Vntral As.'^embly be formed subject to the 
proviso, tlmt, during the pendency of the war, 
the military operations should continue as at 
resent but v\ithout involving any financial 
urden on India. If there is a desire on the 

rt of the British (iovernment for a settlement, 

eudly talks should take the place of corres- 
pondence. But 1 am In your hands. 1 shall 
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continue to knock so long ns there is the least 
hope of an honourable settlement. After the 
foregoing was written, 1 saw Lord Munster's 
speech lu the House of Lords. The summary 
given by him in the House of 1 orda fairly 
represents my proi>osal. This summary may 
serve as a basis for mutual friendly discussion.** 

Vieerov's reply : — loth August, 1044 • Thank 
you for your letter of 27th July. Your proposals 
are : — 

“ That you should undertake to ad\i8e 
the Working Committee (cr) that in view of 
changed condition.^ mans Civil Disobedience 
envisaged by the rcbolution of August, 1942 
cannot be offered . and (6) that full co- 
operation in the war effort should b«* given 
by Congress, provided that His Majesty's 
Govemnient (o) declare immediate Indian 
independence, and (ft) form a ‘ National 
Government * re.sjKinsiblc to the ( entral 
Assembly, subject to the pro\i^o that, during 
the pendency of the w'ar. the military operations 
should continue as at jircsent but without 
involving au> flnanclal burden on India.” 

” His Majesty’s {io\ eminent remain most 
anxiou.’t that a settlement of the Indian problem 
should be reached. Hut proposals such as 
those put forward by you are ijulte unaccept- 
able to His Majesty'-^ (tovernment as a basin 
for diwussiou, and you must reali.se this if 
you ha%e read Mr. Amerj's statement in the 
House of Commons on July 2Mh lust. They 
are indted \er>* similar to the projiosals made 
by Maulana Abul Kalam Aziid to Mr Stalford 
CTipiw in April 1942 ami His Majestj's Govern- 
ment’s reasons tor rejecting them are the same 
as they wer«‘ then. 

Without recapitulating ail tiiese rea.nons 
in detail. 1 should remind you that Hin 
Majest>s' (to\ eminent at that tune made it 
clear: (a| That their oflier of umpiahfied 
freedom after tlie ce-'sation of ho.Millties was 
made conditional the framing of a con- 

stitution agreed hy the main elenieiils <»f India’s 
national life and tin negotiation of the neces-^arj 
treaty arrangements with Hin Majesty’s Go>ern- 
ment ; (6) That it i-^ imiKi'«sit)(e during tiie 
i:>eriod of hostilities to bring abcuit any change 
in tlip <’on*'titution, i»\ which ineams alone a 
‘‘National Go\eruinent,” sucii a-* \ou suggest, 
c-ould he made rcsjamslble to the < entral 
Assembly. The ot>jeet of these conditions 
was to ensure the fulfllineiit to tl.*if duty to 
safeguard the lutert^sts of the racial and religious 
minorities and of the Depressed t laHses, and 
their treaty obligations to the Indian States. 

” It was ui>on the alsi>e conditions that 
Uis Majesty’s Go\erniiieut invited Indian 
leaders to take part lu an interim government 
winch would ojierate under the existing con- 
stitution. i must make it (juite clear that 
until the war is over, resiKniftlldllty for defence, 
and tfiiiitary ojxTatious (‘annul be divided 
from the other resjKjinsibiUties of <jiovc‘rumaot 
and tiiat until hostilities cease and the new 
(onatitiition is in oi>eratioD, His Majesty's 
Govemnient and tlie Governor-General must 
retain their resiionsihlliiy over the entire held, 
bo far a« the question of iodU's share of the 
cost of the war U coucerxtiMS, this Is esaentiaUy 
a matter (or MiUleiaeiit between His Blajeety^s > 


Government on the one hand and the Govern 
ment of India on the other, and existing flnancla 
arrangements can only lie reopened at th 
instance of one or the other. 

” It is clear, in these circumstances, tlia 
no purpose would bo served by discussioi 
on the basis which you suggest. If, however 
the leaders of the Hindus, t he < Muslims and the 
iin]x>rtant minorities were willing to co-operati 
in a transitional Government established anr 
working w'ithin the present constitution, ] 
believe good progress might be made. F 01 
such a transitional government to succeec 
there must, before it is formed, be agreement 
in principle between Hindus and Muslinu 
and all important elements as to the method 
by w'hich the new constitution should be framed 
This agreement Is a matter for Indians them- 
selves. Until Indian leaders have come closei 
together than they are now. I doubt if ] 
myself can do anything to help. Let me remind 
you too that minority problems are not easy 
They are real and can be solved only by mutual 
compromise and tolerance. 

'* The period after the termination of hostllitie*^ 
for vvhicli the transitional Government would 
last would depend on the speed with w'hich th« 
new ronstitutlon ccmld be framed. I see no 
reason why iirellminury W'ork on that constitu- 
tion should not begin as soon as the India rt 
leaders are jirepured to co-ojicrate to that end 
If they can arrive at a genuine agreement ii- 
to the methcMl of framing the constitution m 
unnecessary time need be hjicnt after the war 
in reaching ffnal conclusions and in agreein^' 
on treaty arrangements vi'ith Hl.«» Majestv 
Gc.»v»Tninent. Thc^re again, the primary resjioii" 
bihility rests on tiic Indian leaders.” 

Mr. Gandhrt reaction.— Uoinmenting (tn 

the Vlcc*roy'h replj , Mr. Gandhi said: “tin 
Viceroy’s jiroposition mean*' tiiat unles.s «11 
the main imrtles agree to the (‘onstltutimi 
of the- future, and there is agreement between 
the Hritlsh (j’ovcruiiient anti the main partu < 
there is to iw* no cliauge In the cunstitutloiu)’ 
jKisition, and the Government of India as at 
jirc'seat i** to he carried on. 'fljc naino 1 1 
the oarticsc given in the (•overuiuent n i h 
are lllustnitive only, 1 have no doubt th.et, 
on due tKcasions, more will be exiiibited n 
from a coajurer's bag unci who knows Imw 
and when the Hriti.-^li tJovernmeiit will ago* 
to surrender eontrol. It is clear as c'r>‘-t.)l 
tiiat the Hritish (loveruiueut do not prois'-' 
to give up tlu' jiowe'r they jeosses.s over the 4ti() 
iniliiuns, uule.ss tlie latter develop strenufn 
cuiough tc» wrest it from them. 1 shall ucmi 
J ose hcjpe that India will do so by i»uivly uu'IaI 
fiieuus.” 

Political circles in India generally wcleoiaci 
Mr. Gandhi's double gesture to the Mec^i '' 
and Mi. Jlniuih althoiigti some JUberoi kudu' 
(luestioned the wisdom of tlie acceptance 
the Pakbtau iiriudiile, wlille a Hindu Maha.HaMi-' 
Mjiokesmau clcrisively referred to it as “from 
‘Quit India* to * 8 pill India.* A fierce mu 
troversey raged for weeks. As for Mi. Gaiull-l 
he said ; ” 1 myself feel firmly tint Mr. Jiniudi 
does not block the way, but the Hritish Uomiu* 
meat do not want a just settlement of the lDdiat> 
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claim for independence' which 1 h overdue, and m ontended tlmt destruction of property, Includ- 


they are uslnp; Mr. Jlrinah aa a cloak in denying 
freedom to India.” He denied the interpreta- 
tion put In certain oiiarters that the J«42 
^uiiUHt ronjjrcHs reHolntion had lapsed. On the 
other liand the resolution, he said, could not 
he altered except by the (’ongress Worklnj; 
CommItte<*, but hIs authority under that reso- 
lution had lapsed. ” Let me make It clear,” 
ho observed, “ that the lapsinR of n»y authority 
itas nothill^^ to do with the normal activities of 
(’onjiresHinen. 

" What no one can do In the name of the 
Congress Is mass civil disobedience which was 
never started and which, as 1 have .said, I 
cannot at the ]>reHent moment, even in my 
personal capacity start. The ' Quit India’ 
resolution, I hold to be absolutely Innocuous.” 
Dealing with the t’rljjps Offer, Mr. (iandhl 
said the proposals were not acce]»table to him 
“for the simple reason that they (ontemplate 
the perpetual vivisection of India and they! 
work as an eftectlve barrier against Indian 
Independence.” His own proj)Osals ctjvered 
the vi’hole of India, Dritish India as well as 
Indian (Princes) India, ” I shall never be a 
party to a sale of the rights of the people of 
the States for the saka of freedom of the i»eople 
of Jiritlsh India.” 

The doings in India produced little Impression 
on Whitehall whose reaction was restricted 
t(> a reiteration of the Cripps Offer. Mr. Anier.v 
said : ” Britain stands by tlm promises of 

independence after the war made to India 
twt) years ago. The (lovernmeiit stands l>y 
those‘i)roposals in all their generous amplitude 
We shall stand by them in our victory, as wt 
did in the days of adver.sity.” .Mr Amer> 
added that Mr, (tandlii liad expres.sed his 
view's on the inunediate situation and, so long 
as that w'as tin* basis of his proposals, they did 
iu)t a fiord even a starting point for a profitable 
discussion with the Yicerox or with the Interned 
t'ongresH Party leaders. The tuoposals were 
in no sense in re8pon‘»e to Lord Wav ell's inv itation 
to produce construetivc i»r<»i)o.sals. ' 

Jf Mr. Gandhi was cold-shouldered by Whil4*- 
iiall, he met with poor respon-'* fiom Mr. dinnah 
vrho in his address to the l.ahore ses.sion ot tl.t' 
i..eague I'ouneil was highly critical of the 
manner in which the tJandhi-t’.K. offer wn," 
handled from Panehgam Thereupon Mr, i 
ttaudhi sent a conimuiilcation to Mr. .linnah 
conveying to the lattc»' tlie (Mt. formula. 
Thi.s was tlie basis of a meeting between .Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jlnnuh vvldeh took jdace in 
September 1V)44. (I'or deaths see chapter 
on “ The Muslim League.**). 

Constructive Work.-' Meanwhile. Mr. Gandhi 
gave further evidence of his (IKsapproval «)f 
violence by advising underground Congrtss 
workers to give themselves up to authority 
on the ground that sabotage and all that it 
meant, Including the dcHtniction of property, 
was in itself violence. He said ; ” the question 
most discussed with me by visitors Is whether 
I approve of underground activities. These 
include sabotage, the publication of uuauthori- , 
*ed sbeeta, etc. It has been suggested to inc| 
that without some workers going underground 
they could have done nothing. Some have I 


ing dislocation of communications provided 
that safety of human life could be insured 
should surely be <‘ounted as non-violence. 
Examples of other nations having not hesitated 
to do all these things and nvueh worse have 
been cited. My rejjly is that no nation has, 
so far (IS I know, (leliberately used Truth and 
Non-violence as exclusive means for the attain- 
ment of freedom. Judged by that standard, 
1 say unhesitatingly that underground activities, 
even though utterly innocent In themselves, 
should have no jdace in the technique of non- 
violence. Sabotage and all it means, inehiding 
destruction of property, is in itself violence. 
Though the.<se activities may be shown to 
have toiK'hed the imagination of some people 
and roused tiieir (‘ntluisiasni, 1 have no doubt 
that they liavc lianucd the movement as a 
whoh‘. 

“ I .swear by tlie eonstnictive programme, 
j Let me rceount tlic items of that programme : — 

(1) Communal unity, (2) Keraoval of un- 
touchability, (2) Prohibition, (4) Kbadi, (.^i) 
Other village industries, (6) Village sanitation, 
(7) New or basic education, (8) Adult education, 
(h) Uplift of women, (10) Service of the so-called 
aboriginals, (11) Education in healtli and 
hygiene, (12) Propaganda of ruf-ktra bhanha 
(13) Love of one's own language, and (14) 
Working for eenomlc equality. 

” rufortuiuitcly the workers have not 
developed in that programme the living faith 
wliich 1 have. 1 can but re-emphasize the 
iiiifiortaiice of that programme. And if the 
whole of India (ould be converted to take to 
that juogranime we should reach our goal in 
the (juieke.st manner ]»os.slble. To the workers 
who are still underground, 1 advise: If you 
share my conviction that underground activity 
I is not conducive to the growth of the spirit 
jof active non-violence, you will discover 
vourselvcs and take the ri.sk of l>eing imjirlsoned 
I believing that imprisonment thus undergone 
I itself lielps the freedom movement.” 

I Mr. (Ja'idhi also seemed to contemjdate a 
. new drive among India’s 700,000 villages 
(evidently a.s a counter-blast to the many jio.st- 
war reiWstruetion plans being adumbrated 
I by Government ami iu»n-oftlcial agencies. 

In addituui to the disbursement of the Ka'-tur- 
' ha 3b*moTial bund (started to commemoiate 
Mrs. GaiulliD, which had crossed the onc-crore 
limit and the hulk of whicli is propo‘»ed to l>e 
spent among the village fedk, It was suggested 
that the 1 1 sources and man-power of the 
principal Gundhiau institutions (whose personnel 
liuludc'* highlv trained and disciplined field- 
workers) should ho dci)lovcd throughout rural 
India. This new foret is calculated to win 
ovtr the lua.sses to tlie Gandhi cult and tlirough 
it to the Tongress. 

Towards the end (*f 1044. Mr. Gaudlil threw 
a hint that ho nugiit undertake another fast. 
The reasons were not mailt' public ; but it was 
generally known that it was his distress at what 
he saw around Idni, For instance, he confessed 
to a deep sense of oppression produced by 
” the injustice, evploitatton and falsehood 
prevailing and increasing daii}.” For a tiiii||^ 
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hii# followers felt that what op])reasefl Mr. 
Uandhi waa “ the pn>i>a};anda of liefi, the blaek 
markets, the criminal tendency to hoard while 
others starve, and, alM)ve nil, the people’s own 
complacency in reganl to these crying evils and 
to the question of India’s freedom.” A measure 
of lieart*searchin>i on the part of Conjireasmen 
followed, but resulted in nothing st>ectacular. 
Eventually, the contemplated food fast >rave 
place to a " work fast ” for a few wrecks, 

Vicaroy't AppaaL— 'Addressing, the Asso- 
ciated Cliambers of roinmcrce in December 
1944, the Viceroy wished India could solve 
her |K>litical problems and present a united 
front to what would be. for at least some years 
to come, a stern, diftieult, troubled world. 

" If she Is still tossing with the fever of political 
faction, or If lier ijolltlcnl doctors decide tlmt 
she must undergo a major surgical operation 
such as Pakistan, she may miss tlie opportunity 
that is hers to take, but can be taken only 
by a nation at health within itself and tit for 
a struggle that will test every nerve and sinew 
— the .struggle for greater well-being and greater 
happiness in tills great land li 1 may be 
permitted to assume for the moment the role 
of medical adviser to iHilitical India, my advice 
would bo something like this : 

* I do not believe that your condition call** 
for a serious operation, I should certainly trv 
all other po.ssibie rciiicdii's first. Hut 1 do nut 
thiuk that that ” Quit India ” mixture or those 
SatjfagraJta pUls have done you much good 
I should suggest your leaving ofl nuHlKlnes 
altogether, and you may find tiiat you are not 
as ill as you think. Perhaps some fresh air 
and work in the fields would do you good.’ 

” In other words. 1 do not Ix'lieve that there 
are now real differences in principle between 
India and Hritain. or that the eonmiunal pro- 
blem, ditllcult though IT is, is insoluble. Hut 
also I do not believi' that wc can solve our 
problems by mutual recriminations and by 
harping on i>a.st grievances and mistakes 
Our best liope lies in working together, without 
trying to lay diiwn detailed conditions or to 
decide everything Iwfiire we In^gin work To 
retuni to the medical metaph<ir for a moment. 
1 think the first requirement for a return to 
health Is a faith cure, a liellef in the good 
intentions of the Hritish jwople and lii their 
genuine <lesire for a settlement and for the 
welfare and self-government of the Indian 
people, i can certainly assure you that 1 
should m»t be here if 1 did not believe in those. 

” It is commonly said that our current and 
post-war problems can onlv be solved by a 
National iJoveminent, but the precise meatilog 
of the term is seldom or never defined. 1 am 
afraid ttiat U> some a National Crovernment 
may mean a government in which their own 
particular party is in jKiwer. i think of a 
National (»overnment as one formed to meet 
a national crisis in which ‘ none are for a party 
but all are for the Htate ’ I contend that we 
have luch a Government now, a preponderantly 
Indian government, which In spite of all the 
criticifiin and abuse heaped on It is doing an 
esaeotial Job of work for India, and is doing 
U on the whole extremely welt. This does 
mean to say that some ottier National 
Qoverumeut - national by my definition, but 


based on the support of the main i>olitical 
parties— might not he more serviceable to 
India's needs. If it were iKVHsihle to form 
such a National tloveriiment during the war, 
It would quite clearly and quite definitely 
havt> to function under the existing Constitution, 
no material change of wiiii'h is missible during 
the war. And its primary task would have 
to be supiKirt of the war effort, not by mere 
lip-acrvice which Is useless, but sincerely and 
whole-heartedly. 

“ It is now once more fa.Hhloiiablc to demand 
a move by Ills Maji'sty’s (lovernment * to solve 
the deadlock.' The previous rejections of their 
offers must naturally make His Majesty’s 
Govenunent cliary of a further advance until 
they feel tliat tlie spirit of compromise and 
co-opcratlon is real. Hut their desire for a 
solution remains perlectly genuine ; and 1 
have tried to indicate lines on which progress 
might l>e attempted, if the Indian leaders 
desire It.” 

DaMu»liaqat Talks.— In the winter of 
Il»44-4.'» an interesting dc'vclopincnt occurred 
wiiich at lcn^t provided an opening for big 
iKilitIcal clmnges in the sumintT of 1015. Mr. 
Hhulaldiai .1. J><*sai, header of tlie <k>ngress 
Party in tin* Assemhlyf initiati'd negotiations 
with Nawabzada liaqat Aii Khan, Jlejnity 
header of tlie Muslim l.cague Party in the 
Assembly. These led up to u proposal by the 
former which met with a ineaKure of eiicournge- 
iiieiit from tlic latter. At one time It was 
iKiieviil to iiave rcMilted in a pact lietween 
the two in tlieir individual cai>acit>. it being 
assumed tliat licit tier would iiavc continued 
in their eftorts without the laeit approval 
of tlieir rcHjH>i‘tive prlncipalH, iianniy, Mr 
Gandhi and Mr. Jiniialt. ihe fact^. (lis reveahHi 
by Naw’abzada hiaqat Ah Kitan in .Scptemlier 
104.'>) showed tliat Mr. l>(‘sai had suggesteil a 
foniuila for an interim agreement iH'twecn 
the (kuigri'ss and the heagm*. It is known 
that Mr. Desal diseiisscd thi^ formula witit 
Ixird \Va\el! and timt, ultiiougii its main 
pro\Hioiis were sari^Hl, it provided the Iiumis 
for the pnqKisal made liv the Viceroy in Jiiin 
104.5 and in a senm* for the .Simla Conferenci 
(WM> later). Here Is tlic Nawabzadu's \crsuni 
wliicb in the only antliorltativ e statement 
on the subject : 

“ Mr. I>t‘HaI inti me after tlic la^Ht autumn 
session of tlie t'entral l.cgihlathe An.^emlds 
and we hilarmuny dlMiiMHCfl tlie prc\ ailing 
distressing (ondItioiiH in ttie country, ei'uiioinit 
and otherwise'.. It was recognised alt round 
that tin- itovcruuieiit of India, witli its present 
coiii{SMitio{i. was incapalile of dealing effectivi'h 
with tin* various prohleins vvtildi had arisen 
and Were lM>und to arise in ttie future. ^ 

“Mr Di-sai. during tlie course of the con 
versation, aske<i me altout tiie attitude of tie 
MuHiim League with regard to sonn* intenm 
arrangement at tlie (entre and a temjKiran 
recosatitutioii of the Goveriior-Geiierul “ 
Executive Council in a manner whleli would 
aerure for it the confidence of all the p(‘Oi)les 
so tlmt it may he able to help tticm in their 
present plight and deal more effectively than 
what had been done in tlie past with the sefrioiis 
situation that was bound to arise in the fdtuu 
on account of the prolongation of tlic war. 
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** I explained to him the position In the 
llRht of the reBolutions that were passed from 
time to time by the Muslim LeoKue in this 
connection, and told him that my personal 
view was that, if any proj>OHalH were made to 
case tiic situation, the Muslim hcaKiie was 
bound to Kive its very careful consideration 
to them, as it had always done in the past, 
because the Muslim Ticaguc had always been 
anxious to come to the rescue of the people 
and assist them in their sad plight and help 
the country In tiding over the difllcult period 
ahead. 

“ Mr. Desal saw me again in JJelhi in the 
beginning of January tliis year Just as 1 yrm 
leaving on a tour of the Madras Presidency 
and showed me .some proposals w'hich had 
l^cn drafted for the formation of an Interim 
Government at the Centre. A copy o ‘ whicli 
he was good enough to give me and whu n was 
to be treated as strictly i>rlvate and c<mfl<lential, 
and on the basis of which he told me he Mas 
going to make an effort to l>ring about a etiaiige 
m tlie eumpositiun ot the (iovernnient of India. 

“ Flo told me his plan was to meet the V’iceroy 
and Mr. Jinnah in this <‘(mneetioii. L told him 
tliat in my personal opinion tlie iirojioaals 
were such that tliey eould be made a basis for 
diseusHion, but J did not see any prospect 
of his making any lieadway unhaj.s he could 
either get Mr. Gandhi to move in the matter 
personally or get his definite approval and open 
support for the move tliat he was making, 
as Mr. Uandiii was the only person wlio eould 
deliver the goods on helialf of tlie Cuagrf*ss 
in the absenee of the Working Committee. 

“ During iny talks with Mr. Desai, width 
w<*re purely of a jiersonal nature, 1 made It 
absolutely clear to him that whatever 1 had 
said was my individual view and 1 was not 
speaking either on behalf of the Muslim League 
or anyone else. If and when Mr. Iiesui telt 
that he could speak with authority on luhalf 
of the Congress he wouUl have to approach 
the President of the All-India Muslim l.eaguc. 
who was the proper authority to entertain 
anj proposals on behalf of the Muslim League, 
i’his is tlie history of these pn^posals. which 
Jiave been described in the pro.s by various 
names such as the Desai- laatjat Ptirlmila, the 
Desai- Liaqat Pact and so on. 

“ 1 have scrupulously respeett*^! the wishes 
of Mr. Desat and have treat^si the draft pnqKisab 
as strictly private an<l contldential and have 
not shown tliem to anyone, but in view ut the 
statement of Mr, Desai (to the press of Jtoinbuv 
that the Pact could md be jjublished as 1 
desired that it should remain confidential^ 
and the confusion that is being created, 1 
feel that tliese profKisals should be pubilsliwl ; 
hence I am releasing tliem to tlio pre*s. 

TKXT OF PACT. 

“ The following is the Desai- Liaqut Pact — 

“ The Congress and the lieague agree that 
they will join In forming an interim Government 
^ the Centre. The composltton of such 
Government will be on the following lines 

(o) An equal number of persons nominated 
by the Conmess and the League in the Central 
Kxecutlve (the persons nominated need not be 
members of the Csntxnl LegUlature) ; 


(ft) RepresentativcB of minorities (in par- 
ticular the Scheduled Castes and the Sikhs) ; 

(c) Tile Commander-in-Chief. 

“ ‘The Government will be formed and function 
wltiiin the framework of the (‘xisting Govern- 
ment of India Act. It is, however, understood 
tliat, if the Cabinet cannot get a particular 
measure passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
they will not enforce the same by resort to 
any of the reserve powers of the Governor- 
General or the Viceroy. This will make them 
suIRciently independent of the Governor- 
General. 

“ ‘It is agreed between the Congress and the 
Leagiu* that, if such interim Government 
is formed, tlieir first step would be to release 
the Working Committee members of the Congress. 

“ ‘The steps by whicli efforts would be 
made to achieve this end are at present indicated 
to take tlie following course : 

“ ‘On the basis of tlie above understanding, 
.some way siioiild be loimd to get the Governor- 
General to make a proposal or a suggestion 
that he dt'slres an interim (4overnment to be 
form**d in the Centre on the agreement between 
the Congress and tlie iiCague and wtien the 
Governor-General invites Mr. Jinnah and 
Mr Desai either jointly or bfoarately, the above 
proposals v\oiild be made a*^‘elaring that they 
are prepared to join iii forming the Government. 

“ ‘The next step would be to get the withdrawal 
of Section 03 in the provinces and to form, 
as vo«>n as possible, provincial Governments 
on the line,s of a coalition.’ ” 

In the summer of 1045 I<ord Wavell paid a 
visit to Great Britain and had prolonged con- 
sultations with im'mbers of the British Cabinet. 
On his return in June His ExccUentw unfolded 
the proposals of His Majesty's Government 
G) ease the Indian political situation. He 
said in n broad<‘ast to the ptxiple of India : “ 1 
have Ihmh authorised by His Majesty’s Gov^ern- 
ment to jtlace b^’fore Indian political leaders 
proposals de.signed to ease the present 
political bitiutiou and to advance India towards 
her goal of f ull If-gov ernment. These proposals 
are at tin* present luoiueut being explained 
to Parliament by the Secretary of State for 
India. My iubrntiou in this broadcast is to 
e\j*lain to you tlie ])roposals, the ideas under- 
Iving tliMii.' and th*' methexi by W'hich I hope 
t<» put them Ink* effect. 

This not an attempt to obtain or Impulse 
a constitutional .•^ettlciiienl. 

“ His Ma jest v s < iovernnient had hoped 
that t)ie leaders of the Indian parties would 
agree iimong.st themselves on a settlement 
of the communal is^ue, which is the mam 
.stumbimg-block, but this hope has not been 
fuinUeil. 

•* In the meant imo, India has great oppor- 
tunities to bo taken and great problems to 
be solved, w'hich require a common effort 
by the leading men of all parties. I. therefore, 
propose, with the full support of His Majesty's 
Qovemxneiit, to invite Indian leaden both of 
Gsotnd and provincial politics to Uks oouaiol 
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\iith me with a view to the formation of a new 
Executive Cxiunoll more repreaentative of 
ortraniaed {)olitical opinion. 

** Tlie propoaed new rouncil would rcpreaent 
the main communities and would include equal 
proportions of caste Hindus and MuKlims. 
It would work. If formed under the existing 
constitution. But It would be an entirtdy 
Indian council, except for the Viceroy and the 
Commandcr-in-Chlef, who w’ould retain his 
position as War Member. 

" It Is also proiMwed that the portfolio of 
External Affairs, w'lilch has hitherto l>ecn held 
by the Viceroy, should be placed in <harge of 
an Indian member of the ('ouncil, so far as the 
interests of British India are concenitsl. 

“ A further step ]iroi>ose<l by His Majesty’s 
Government is the appointment of a British 
High Commissioner in India, as m the Dominions, 
to represent Great Britain’s eommerclal and 
other such interests In India. 

“ Such a new Executive Council will, you 
realise, represent a definite advance on the road 
to self-government. It will be alnio.st entirely 
Indian, and the Finance and Home Members 
will, for the first time, be Indians, while an 
Indian will also be chargtHi with the management 
of India’s foreign affairs, morwver the memberh 
will now be selected by the Governor-General 
after consultation w ith ixilltical leaders • though 
their appointment will of course be subject to 
the approval of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

“ The Council wil work within the framework 
of the present constitution and there qan be 
no question of the Governor-General agreeing 
not to exercise his constitutional power of 
control ; but it will of course not be exercised 
unreasonably. 

“ I should make It clear that the formation 
of this interim Government will in no way 
prejudice the final < onstitiitlonal settlement 

The main tasks for this new Executive Council 
would be : — 

(1) to prosecute the w'ar against Japan with 
the utmost energy till Japan is utterly defeated ; 

(2) to carry on the Government of British 
India, with ail the manifold tasks of jxmt-w’ar 
development in front of it, until a new per- 
manent constitution ran be agreed upon and 
comes into force , and 

(3) to consider when the members of tlie 
Government think It iKissible, the mcaiiH bv 
which su<h agreement can be achieved Tin* 
third ta*-k Is the most imjiortant 1 want to 
make it quite rlear that neither I nor His 
Majesty’s Government liave lost sight of the 
need for a long-term solution, and that the 
present proposals are Intendc*»l to make a long- 
term solution easier. 

“ I have considered the best means of forming 
suci) a (’ouncil ; and have decided to invite 
the following to Viceregal IxKige to ailvise 1 
me - 

Those now holding office as Premier in a 
provincial Government; or, for pro»lnc(‘s now 
under Section 93 Government, those who last 
held the office of Premlsr ; 


The leader of the Congress Party and the 
I Deputy Leader of the Muslim League in tin* 
Central Assembly ; the leaders of the Congress 
Party and the Muslim League in the Council 
of iState ; also the leaders of the Nationalist 
Party and the European Group in the Assembly ; 

Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah as the recognised 
leaders of the two main political parties ; 

Kao Bahadur N. Siva Kaj to represent the 
Scheduled Classes ; and 

Master Tara Singh to represent the Sikhs. 

’’invitations to these gentlemen are being 
handed to them today, and It is proposed to 
assemble the conference on June 25 at Simla, 
where we shall be cooler than at Delhi. 

” 1 tnist that all tliose invited will attend 
the conference and give me tlieir help. On 
me and on them will lie a heavy responsibility 
in this ftt'sh attempt to make progress towards 
a final settlement or India’s future. 

** If the meeting Is successful. I hope that we 
shall be able to agree on the formation of the 
new Executive Council at the Centre. 

“ I alst) hope that it will be possible for 
mlnistrit's to re-assume offiee and again under- 
take the tjisks of Government in the provinces 
now administered under Section 03 of the 
Constitution Act and that these ministries will 
be eoalitioim. 

” If the meeting should unfortunately fall, 
w'e must carry on as at present until the parties 
are ready to come togethei . The existing 
Executive Ouincll which has done such valuable 
work for India. v\ill continue if other arrange- 
ments <*annot be agreed to. 

“ But I have every hope that the meeting 
will succeed, if the i«rty leaders will approach 
the problem with the sincere intention of work- 
ing with me and with each other, 

” I can assure them that there Is btidnd the 
proposal a most genuine desire on the part of 
ail resiHjnslble leaders in tlw Cnlted Kingdom 
and of the British people as a whole to help 
India towards the goal 1 believe that this 
is more than a step towards the goal, It is a 
considerable stride forward, and a stride on 
the light )»nth. 

" 1 should make It clear that these proposals 
affect British India only and do not make an> 
alteration in the relations of tlie Princes with 
the Crow'n Representative 

“ With the approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and after constiltatlou with my Council, 
orders have been given for the Inimediate 
release oi the memlxTS of the Working ('om- 
mittee of the Congress who are still In 
detention, 1 projKise to leave the final decision 
alNiut the others still under detention as the 
result of the 1942 disturbances the new 
Central Government, if formeil, uml to th< 
provincial Goveriiinents. 

The appropriate tlim' for fresh elections for 
the central and (>rovinciai legislatures will 
be discussed at the I'onference 

KInally, F wouW ask you all to help in 
creating the atmosphere of goodwill and mutual 
confidence that U easential if wc are to make 
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progress. Thn destiny of this great rountry 
and of the many millions wlio live in It depend 
on the wisdom and good understanding of tlic 
leaders, both nf action and of thougiit, Britisti 
and Indian, at this critical moment of India’s 
history. 

“ India’s military reputation never stood 
higher in the worid than it does at present;] 
thanks of the exploits of her sons drawn from 
all parts of the country. Her representatives 
at international conferences have won high 
regard for thler statesmanlike attitude. 
Sympathy for India’s aspirations and progress 
towards prosperity was never greater or more 
widespread. 

“ We have thus great assets if we can use 
them wisely. But it will not bo easy, it will 
not be quick ; there is very much to do, there 
are many pitfalls and dangers. There is on 
all sides something to forgive and forget. 

“ 1 believe in tlie future of India, and as far 
as in me lies 1 will further her greatness. I 
ask you all for your co-operation and goodwill ” , 

Simultaneously the British (iovernment issued 
a White Paper on the subject. It said : “ The! 
main ('onstitutlonal ))OHition remains, and the; 
offer of March 1942 stands in its entirety without | 
change or qualiflcation. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment still liope that the political leaders in 
India may be able to come to an agreement 
as to the procedure whereby India's permanent 
future form of Government can be determined. 

" His Majesty's Government are, however, 
most anxious to make any contribution that 
is practicable to tlie breaking of the poliUeal 
deadlock in India. While that deadlock lasts, 
not only political but social and economic 
progress is being hampered. 

"The Indian administration, over-burdened ^ 
witl) the great tasks laid U{K)n it by the warj 
against Ja{)an and by the planning for the 
post-war period, is further strained by the 
jK>Utieal tension that exists. 

" All that is so urgently required to be done 
for agricultural and industrial development 
and for the peasants and workers of India 
('anuot be carried through unless the whole- 
liearted co-operation of every community and 
section of the Indian people is forthcoming. 

" His Majesty's Government have, therefore, 
considered whether there is something which 
they could suggest In this interim period, under 
the existing constitution, pending the formu- 
lation by Indians of their future constitutional 
arrangements, wdiich would enable the main 
communities and parties to co-op«‘rate more 
closely together and with the British to the 
benefit of the people of India as a whole. 

" It is not the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to lniro<luce any cliauge contrary; 
to the wishes of the major Indian cummunitiea. | 

" But they are willing to make jx)ssible some! 
step forward during the interim periotl if the 
leaders of the principal Indian parties arc pre- 
pared to agree to Uielr suggestions and to 
co-operate in the successful conciusiou of the 
war against Japan as well as in the reconstruction 
In India which must follow the Anal victory. 


’* To this end they would be prepared to 
sec an important ciiange in the composition 
of the Viceroy’s Executive. This Is possible 
without making any change in tiie existing 
statute law excei)t for one amendment to the 
Ninth Schedule to the Act of 1935. Tliat 
Schedule contains a provision that not less than 
three members of the Executive must have 
had at least ten years’ service under the Crown 
in India. If the proposals I am about to lay 
before the House meet with acceptance in 
India, that clause would have to be amended 
to di8f)ensc with that requirement, 'fhere is 
one further change whieli, if these proposals 
are accepted, His Majesty’s Government suggest 
I should follow. 

“ That Ifi, IJhat External Affairs (other than 
those tribal and frontier matters whicl) fall to 
be dealt with as part of the Defence of India) 
should be p’aced in tiie charge of an Indian 
Member of the Viceroy's Exerutlve so far as 
British India is (»ncemed, and that fully 
accredited representative.** shall be appointed 
for the representation of India abroad. 

“ By their acceptance of and co-operation 
in this sclieme the Indian leaders will not only 
be able to make their immediate contribution 
to the direction of Indian affairs, but it is also 
to be hoped that their experience of co-operation 
in Government will expedite agreement between 
them as to the methoa of working out the new 
constitutional arrangements." 

Almost simultaneously with Lord \Va veil’s 
broadcast telegraphic invitations were sent 
to the various leaders called to the ISimla 
Conference. Messrs. Gandhi and Jinnah were 
also invited for a personal talk with the Viceroy 
on the day preceding the conference. Mr. 
Jinnah sought a |K>stponement of the conference 
In order to enable him to consult his Working 
Committee in the light of the clarification 
wliich he hoped to obtain from the Viceroy 
regarding the conference. The Viceroy in his 
reply said that bis intention was to deal at the 
conference itself with any points requiring 
clarification so that it would be inadvisable 
to enter into detailed discussions before the 
' conference. He added that the League Working 
Committee might perhaps be convened at 
Simla. Mr. Jinnah wired back that be could 
not call his Working Committee he had had a 
complete picture of the proposals, as the details 
would be no leas vital than fundamentals. 

! As for Mr. Gandhi, even before the receipt 
of the Viceregal invitation, he made it clear 
to His Excellency that he represented no 
I institution and therefore he could not attend 
as representing the Congress which function 
should belong to the Congress Persident or 
w’homaoever the latter nominated. His 
Excellency told Mr. Gandhi that, whatever 
the teciiuical position, he would value Mr. 
Gandhi’s help and hop^ that the latter would 
accept the invitation. 

Meanwlille, Mr. Gandld had received the 
invitation, to wlilch he re]died : "1 have no 

f lace In your eouferencc. As an individual 
can only tender advice. May I then say 
that there are no caste and castless Hindus 
who are at all vwUtically minded i Tliercfore 
the word rings untrue and oifensive. Who 
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will represent them at your table ? Not the 
ConffroM which seeks to rei>re8ent without 
distinction all Indians who dealre and work 
for independence. Hence the existence of the 
Hindu Malmsabha clahnitiR to represent Hindus 
as such. I appreliend that even that iKKly 
will declaim representlm? caaU‘ Hindus. More- 
over your broaucast s(‘ems ricorously to exclude 
the use of the world independence. 'Accordingly 
it seems to me to demand a revision fo bring 
it in line with modern Indian thought.'* 

The Viceroy denied that the term caste 
Hindus'’ wa.s u.swl with oft'enshe intention, 
adding tiiat what was meant was that there 
should Iw equality between Mu^lims and Hindus 
other than the members of tlio st heduled ca.stes. 
Subject to this, the exact coninosition of the 
Kxecutive Council would have to 1>c decided 
after discussion at the Simla Conference. On 
the question of indejamdcnce. His Exeellency 
said, on tlje authority of tlie Secretary of State 
for India, that ** the olfer of Mareh 1012 stamia 
In its entirety. The offer is hasini on two 
main princlple^ ; no limit l‘« sot fo Imlia’s 
freetiom to decide her own destiny whetlier as 
a free partner in tiio Commonwealth or even 
witliout it ; secondly, that this can only he 
achieved under a const itution i»r constituthms 
framed by Indians to which tlie main elements 
arc coiihintim; parties ’’ His PIxcellcmy added 
that it would not lie praeticahU' to modify 
the terms of his broadcast, hut that he intimded 
to deal at the Conference itself with any points 
requiring clarification. 

Replying. Mr. Candhl said : “If fixity of 
parity between caste Hindus and Muslims 
16 unchangeable, rdigious division will be<oine 
officially stcreotypid on tfie tot* ot indfj»eiuience 
Personally, I can never sulinribe to it; nor 
the Congress, if I know its mind, iu spite of 
having overwhflmingly Hindu membership, 
the Congress has stri\en to lit purth ]iohtlcul 
J am quite capaMi ol udvi'>iiig the Congress to 
nominate all non- Hindus and most detidedly 
non-caste Hindus You will ipiit^ uncoiisnous- 
ly, but eciually •‘'Ure|> . defeat the imiiiose oftiie 
Couferenee if parit> lad ween taste Hindus 
and Muslims Ls unulteraide Parity hetw'een 
Congress and tii* League is untlerstaiulalde. 

1 am eager to htlp you and the Hritiali peojde. 
but n(*t at the sacrithe ot fiindameutul and 
universal principle*; lor it will be no help." 

Id a letter supporting liis telegrams, Mr. 
Gandhi affirmed that he coulti n<it officially 
repre.sent tin- Congrt'fls fiut otJered to jdace 
liiooBelf at the Viceroy’s services It ht could 
help without being a member rtf the* conference. 
Mr. tiandhi suggested that the Jh-esident of 
the Congress lie invited fo the < oiiit reiiec. 

The Vicaroy wired In rt ply that lie understood 
Mr. Uancilii’h position, but tiiat )u lioped means 
rniglit be found for him (.Mr (taudii)) to take 

C in the f»roc<*edliigs of tlie Conference. 

Excellency requested Mr Gandhi to invite 
the (.ongrcHS Prehideut to the Coulereuec on 
bvhalf of the Vu eroy. 

Without the acTc-ptaiiee of the amcrndmcuits 
•uggested hy him, Mr. Gunditi dcMilned to 
invite the Congress Prt*«ldent on behalf of the 
Viceroy, and |K>lnted out that private telegraphic 
communication was lardy, the Working Com- 
mittee of I he Congress had not been ctdlcd' 


and that the Congress Premiers had been held 
up pending tiie Working Committee’s decision. 
He tiiereforo reciuestcd His Excellency to clarify 
the issue raised by him (Mr. Gandhi) and to 
send au Invitation direct to the Cougress 
President in order to save time. 

The Viceroy responded with an iutimation 
that he iiad scuit an invitation to the Congress 
Pre.sldent 4s for the other i>olnts raised 
by Mr. (tamiiii, His ICxecllency said that he 
could not change his broadcast whlcii constituted 
the terms of r<‘f»‘rcnce to the Couferenee, lint 
added that “ none of the jiorsons or parties 
eoncerneil is expected or rcciuired to accept or 
reject tlic jiroposals now. Tlie only imniediatc 
question Is wiiether the projKisals are worth 
di.scusdng at the Conference.” 

Mr. Gandhi answ'ored that the fact that the 
members were free at the conference to accept 
or reject the proposals cleared the ground for the 
invitees to attend the Couferenee. Although 
his objection to paritv between Mnsllnis and 
Caste- Hindus continued, lie agreed fo meet the 
Viceroy on the day preccediug the Conference. 

Harrlng the Congress and tlie League, w'hich 
wanted certain points cli'ared, and the Hindu 
Mahasahha, whleli was resentful not only 
of the element of ivarity contained in the stdieme 
but also of the exclusion of Hindus from re- 
presentation on the Conference, the general 
opinion in India was favourable to tiie Wavell 
Plan. In Britain, the opinion was enthusias- 
tically in support of it. Mr Amcry declared 
that the Viceroy’s veto would be exercised in 
the intere.st» uot of Britaiu but of India. 

On receipt of the Viceroy’s invitation the 
Congress President informed His Kxcelleney 
that the que-‘tioii would be ])luced before the 
Congres.^ \Aorking Cornmlttis' and that the 
latter's decision would lie comiiiunicuted to 
the Viceroy. 

Mr. (Jandhi gave a lead to the Working 
('ommlttee hy observing tiiat the com|M>s)tion 
ol tlie Mmla Conference was " a very great 
advani'c u|>on all similar btHiies.” Whereas 
in all the previous conferences eonvciied hy 
tlie Briti''}! Government the members had 
lK>en nominated by the (Jovemmeiit jirtncipally, 
on tlie i>resent occasion tlic invntecs were under 
no obligation to the tfovernment for tlieir 
luiimiialion, so that tliey need not vote or 
s|>eak merely to placate the (.‘ovcrnnient. 
This vsas t'clux'd by the Congres.s President 
who olnerved that ” we are very near onr goal 
of complete IndependeiK e. 'I'licre remain only 
one or two liurdles hut wltli detiTintnation. 
unity and stn-ngth we will cioms them." 

The Congress Working ('oniinittec met In 
Bombiiv utter lU'urly three years. Most menAa'rs 
M-emed' t<i welcome tlie ixilitital content of 
the Wavell Plan inasmuch as it dealt only 
with Interim nmehinery without prejudice to 
the ultimate goal Mr, Gundlirs objection 
to the rast«‘-lliudu*Muslim parity did not find 
favour w’itii the majority of the Committee. 
After a few hours' deliberation, the Working 
Couiiuittee deeldtui to take ]iurt iu the Minila 
Couferenee and autiioriaerl it.s J'residont to 
prooced to Slmta. Thu uUier Congress iurvitous 
were asktxl to do likewise. 
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'I’ho tt(jcf‘ptiance of the invitation by the 
(Onfiresa was interpreted to mean that it a«reed 
with the broad outllw'fl of the Wavell Pllm 
aa an interim arrangement. Tiie transfer of 
portfolloH IneludlnR the external relations, the 
n|)j)ointiueut of a British Hl^h Commissioner 
and the authoritative assurance regardinK the 
manner of the exercise of the Vi<*ereKal veto 
made a pood imi»ression on ('onKress leaders 
and Mr. Candlii. some lioldinK that it was an 
imi>r()vcn»ei,t on the C’rlpps Offer. Note was 
also taken of the benefits of co-oiKTation 
between tlu ConKress and the liCUKue in the 
task of da>-io-day administration. Only the 
ideal ol Indejiendpnco rcmialned, but there too 
the interim arrangement promlst^ to help. 

The fiolitieal centre of gravity then shifted 
to Simla. Messrs, (iandhi, Azad and Jinnah 
met the Viceroy on the day iirevious to the 
opening of the Conference and it was revealed 
that, In pursuance of the emphasis laid by 
Mr. Oandhi on his individual capacity, he would 
not attend Ihe meetings of the (’onferenee, 
fliough he would stay on in Simla. The 
Conference opened nt the Viceregal Lodge on 
, I line 25, under the Presidentship of the Viceroy, 
to discuss the proposals of His Majesty’s 
<f(>veriiment vdilcli were designed " to ease tlic 
present political situation and to advance 
India towards her goal of full self-government.” 

In his opening sjieech, Lord Wavcll said : 

Before y>v begin on the agenda of tliis 
('onicrence, tlie outcome of which will have a 
momentous influence on the destiny of India, 

I feel tlierc are a few words I should say to you. 

I irst, I welcome you all as men who by character 
and ability liave risen to leadership In your 
pro>lnceb and parties. 1 have called j’oii 
together from all parts of India, at this critical 
moment in her history, to advise and help me 
m advancing Jndiu tovarda prosperity, political 
freedom and g^eutne^h. I ask you to give me 
timt helj) In .i spirit of broad eo-operation 
toward.s the g(K)d of India as a whole. It 
Is not a coiiMitutioual .settlement, it Is not a 
final solution of India's eoinple.v problems 
thut is propo.scd. Nor does the plan in any 
prejudge or ])rejudice tlie final isniie. 
but It it Micct‘eds, 1 am sure it will jiave the 
\vav t<i\\ards a Kottlemeut , and will bring it 
111 <irer. 

" The statesmanship, >^lsdom and goodwill 
of all of us is here on trial, not merely in tlie 
<\»s ol India but before the world. 1 said in 
u>\ broadcast tliat on ail sides there was some- 
thing to torgive and lorget. VVe have got to 
H'lC above the level of old prejndiee.s and 
< itmities, and of party and sectional advantage ; 
•01(1 think of the good of India, the g<KKi of 
b)0 million people; and how we can best oom- 
*>ou to im\demcnt the.se new protKisals made 
l>\ Ills Majesty’s Oovernment for the advauce- 
iiieivt of Jiulla, now and in the future, it 
will not he easy, and nuloas w'e can place our 
•leliberatlons at a high common level, we shall 
not succeed. 

“ You must acrept my leadership for the 
1 ‘resent. Until there is 8oiue agret^l change 
111 the (’onatitutlou I am responsible to His 
''•ijesty’s (lovernnient for the good guvornmciit 
Old tranquillity of India. 1 will endeavour 


to guide the discussions of this Conference 
in wrhat I believe to be the best interests of 
this country. 

“ On the column which stands in front of 
the Viceroy’s House crow^ped by the Star of 
India, are engraved these words ; ‘ In Thought 
Faith, In Word Wisdom, In Deed (kjurage, 
In T ife Service, so may India be great.* They 
will make a good guide for our Conference.” 

A press note issued at the end of the first 
days’ Session said ; 

The Conference assembled at Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla, at 11 a.m. Their Kxcellencies 
met and talked to the delegates on the lawn 
outside the Conference Room. At 11-20 the 
delegates moved into tlie Conference Room, 
and the proceedings began with the Viceroy 
in the chair. His Excellency made a short 
opening speech. He tlien made a statement 
on the procedure he projiosed for the conference 
and announced that lie had appointed Sir 
Evan Jenkins, liis Private Secretary, and Rao 
Baliadur V. P. Menon. the Reforms Commissioner 
to act as Secretaries to the Conference. 

” The (’onferenee then took up the discussion 
of the general prlncijiles of Bis Majesty’s 
(fovernment’s proposals. The discussions eon- 
tinued until 5 ji.m., when the Conference 
adjourned until tomorrow .” 

On the following day the Conference re- 
assembled in the morning but disjiersed before 
lunch as it had reached “ certain provisional 
conch isiuDs ” and the delegates expressed a 
wish to confer amongst themselves. There were 
two furtlier postponements, tlie last one for a 
period of a fortnight. 

No authoritative light was thrown on the 
proceedings of the Conference, but press reports 
agreed that the initial progress achieved by 
tlie Conference was not kept up after the second 
day. By the second day the Conference had 
agreed on the main principles of the Wavell 
Plan, such as parity between caste-Hindus 
and Muslims, reiiresentation for otber miuontie.s, 
wiiolelieartt'd .^upiiort to war effort, continuance 
of the reconstituted Executive Council under 
the present Government of India Act, and the 
retention by tlie Viceroy of his power of veto. 
What remained was the composition of the 
proposetl Executive Council and the steps tliat 
were expected to flow from it. It vras suggested 
that represent atixes of the Congress aud the 
League .should meet with a view to exploring 
the possibility i»f the Confereneo as a whole 
aubmittiug an agreed list of members. Two 
adjournments were taken but the negotiations 
did not lead to an agreement. The Viceroy 
thereuiiou took tlie situation in hand and 
called upon the Cougres- and the League and 
the other elements to submit their respective 
lists of names for the proiw-e^l Executive 
Council. The names were to Ik* submitted 
liefore July 7. 'I’he Viceroy would tlien make 
his choice and refer it to tlie party leaders and 
Anally submit It to the Confereuee wlien it met 
again on July 14. if the Viceroy’s selection 
was not acceptable to the Conference then 
His Excellency would con^ider what he should 
do. The parties’ spokesmen asked for time 
to cousuU their Executives. Hence the long 
postponement, in reply to enquiries His 
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KxcrlleQcy^ naid there was no limit to the 
number of nominations or the field of choice, 
but he re8er\ed to himself the rluht to make 
the final selet'tion subject to his broa<lca8t 
conditions He refused to <‘oinmlt himself 
in regard to the League demand that no non* 
League Muslim must be in( hided. Tlic (Congress 
agreed to submit the names, but insisted that 
its quota must not l>c confined to ( astc Hindus. 
The League, on the other hand, declared 
its intention to examine the whole qinnition, 
adding that only if it \\ab satisfied it would 
proce^ nith the recommandation of its 
nominees. 

In a statement issued that evening, Mr. 
Jinnah said 

“We ba^e no illusions about this parity 
between Hindu.^t other than Scheduled Castes 
and Muslims, because on the Executive Council 
as proposeil the Mu<<iim quota will not he more 
than one-thiid and in the whole ol the ExocutKe 
Coun^'i! 5!nslims uill be a minority ot one-third. 

“ Whoreajs the Hindu quota ^^lil l»e in parity 
with Muslims, there ■will be Stlied’ded Cantes 
repre*'Cnlation and Mkh representation and we 
do not know yet i^hicli other commumtv or 
communities will secure representation, be<ause 
the strength of the new Executive Council is 
yet to be dettnntnod. 

The Congress on an> luiiHirtant matter 
will be safely entitled to count the supinirt 
of the stheduled (‘antes and the Sikhs, ^^e 
are wilUng to make full (ontribiition to an> 
lust and reasonable settlement. The CoDgri‘»‘> 
has already claiimM the nuht to (hoose at 
member or nicml>crs troni the Muslim block,] 
and some other party or parties may make 
aimilar ilaimn. while \se have oery desire 
to find a solution, this point, uaiueU, that the 
Congress or au> other bod), should ne entitled 
to chone a Musliiii from the Muslim hhak. 
is one whi< h W( canuot atcept either on principle 
or on fact* as they are before us. 

“1 want to give you a little background 
birst, the Muslim League pasned its resolution 
in l>elhi in March and we there formulated 
our demand 'Jhe demand wan that we were 
always ready to (ousider any pru|)osalH or 
negotiate with any party on the basis of equality 
of representation on tlu provisional Central 
Gov eminent — at that time the party meant 
was the Congress— pro vid«*d tiie Hntish (iovern- 
ment made a declaration guaranteeing to the 
Mussalmans the right of seif-det< niiination and 
undertaking to abidt by the verdict of the 
Mussalmaos to give rtfiHt to the Pakistan 
sdieme in ac(ordaiu( with the iiriuciples out-j 
lined in the Lahore resolution or the All-India 
Muslim league in 1U40 j 

“lilt* Wav (11 proifosal'^ do not comede or 
accord with the detUration ref(*rred t<v Botlii 
the Vif’eroy’s bruadiast and the aiiuouueerneut ’ 
by th(' berretary of Mat< contain certain I 
negativ e as8uran( es , 

“Now, as regards th( Sdieduled Castes, 
their real grievame is of w>«lal tyrauuy and 
ecoiiomit oppression in Hindu scK'iety, but 
witii regard to polith'al ideal or jiolitKal goal, 
it i» the same so far as the Sdn^^luhKl Castes 
are (oau'rned. Ho, the representative or 
representatives of the Heheduled Caste* wlir 
not liave any fiarticular bias tor us, altliough 
1 repeat we iiave the fullest »>mi>athy with 


them and we shall always be ready and willing 
to help them to improve their position socially 
and economically. Therefore, It follows that 
the Congress will on many Important matters 
be safely entitled to count on their support. 

“ As regards Hlkh representation, they are 
already onposc'd to dividing India and their 
political idea and goal are the same as those 
of the Congress And so, they are not likely 
to hav e any jMirticular bias for us. 

I “ As to any other community, I do not know 
[yet. 

“ Then there will be two British members, 
the Commaader-ia-Chief and the Viceroy. 
The composition of this Council, will, therefore, 
he such as to enable the Congress inv'ariably 
to command a majority. 

“ 1 know' the Viieroy’s veto Is there, and I 
know that Mr. Ainery says that the veto will 
be exercised to protect the niinorlth*s, but also 
I know tliat the (iovernor-General and Viceroy 
will be placiHl in a very invidiotiH position 
if he were to exercise tlH( veto constantly and 
as a normal business 

“The jx)wers and fumtions of the proposed 
Executive Coimill are stated by Mr. Amerv 
as foIIow's in representing the White Paper 
In the House oi Commons 

“ There is nothing in th(‘ proiiosals, if actepterl, 
that will debar members of the Council from 
dialing with the wiiole problem of reconstruc- 
tion entirely as they please. It will be for 
them to decide the industrial, agricultural 
and health ]K>ll(les and so on It will bt* In 
their |>ower, so far as British India is conc<?rn(‘(l, 
to represent her as niJulst(>rs in foreign capltuL 
and lu wiiich capitals India wislu^ to be n- 
presented. The proposals, it aciepteii, impos( 
no real barri(‘r or check ii|kui Inctia’s fretslom 
to pursue her own course, Inith at home and in 
the world “ 

“Therefore," Mr .liniiuh deilared “thifi 
is no adciiuate provision again->t the Congre*-. 

, forcing th»1r ciecisious bv a majority vote against 
the Muslim blcMk, Tlwrelore, we will have to 
consider how to provide against this ]K>sition 
Me are wllUiig to make full contrlbutiuii to 
any just and reasonable hettlement. 

“ Mussalmans clt‘sln houeetlv to come to a 
settlement and not jday with facts And I 
do not think It can {Hisklblv 1 m‘ dcmitsl that 
99 ]H*r cent of tin* Mnshalmans of India art 
I with the League. We have not lost a singl' 
by-election, except one tlwit was in the earh 
idays of 19,17 — out ol about 70 bv-elc‘c tlon‘ 
lh*‘ total numbcT of Muslim mernWrs in all 
the provincial ii‘gislaturc‘H and the Centnl 
i l.K'glsfaturc Is soinewhcre aliout 600 and oui 
of them there are only alaiiit 10 wiio are ( orj 
gresHitc Muslims and wiio liaptieocd to I* 
ill one or tlie oth« r provincial Irgicdatun 

“ i am told that in tin Central Legislatiin 
tliere is not a s*ngle ( ongrj*ssite Muslim frot i 
a Muslim eh*ctorate There are two MuMnn 
who have been returmxl by joint elcctoratt 
M’e niahituio, therefore, that tfie Muslim Leiigte 
alone and uolasly else Is entitled to give tli 
names fur the (‘Utlre Muslim hloc'k to the Vleciu 
Tlierti cannot tw unanimity in this world. 

“ 1 do nut tiiink you will find It any win r 
in the world TIutc arc a liandliil of Muslin 
wiio are outaide the League*, there are Mushn'^ 
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who arc in tlio (JonKr«‘B»‘. But, how many ? 
1 venture to say at the most a few Imndreds. 

“1 do hope that wlien the full srheme has 
been formulated, It will give us sufflcient se<*urity, 
so that it Hill be acceptable to the Muslim 
nation that we represent.” 

The Congrcaa went all out to co-operate in 
the Wavell Plan. Activity In the Congress 
ramp indicated that irres[>ectlve of what the 
l.eaguc did, the Congress was determined to 
choose such persons as would be acceptable 
not only to the country but to the Viceroy. 
At the end of the first week the Congress was 
ready with its panel of names which it was 
explained was a non-party selection of top 
men in the country Including as many ininoritieh 
as possible. Fifteen names were suggested in 
addition to the Viceroy and the Commander- 
in-Chief. The Congress list included five 
Hindus, five Muslims, two rej)rc8entatives of 
the scheduled castes, and one each of the Slkli, 
Indian Christian and Parsl (>omniunitieb. The 
Hindus included two non-Congressinen and the 
Muslims two non-Leaguers. 

The League, for its part, was reluctant U) 
submit its nomination unless its claim for 
exclusive right to Tei)reseut tlie Muslim quota 
wpie eoneeilM. The attitude of the League 
and the Viceroy to this scheme Is revealed by 
eorresjondence which passed betneen Lord 
Wavcfl and Mr. Jinnali at Himla. 

The following is the test of the correspon- 
dence . 

Letter from the Secretary to the (iovernor- 
< General to Mr. Jinnah, dated Simla, June 20, 
1045 : 

” Dear Mr. Jinnah : The following is the 
action h hlch His Excellency woul<l like you to 
take, if, after consultation with your Working 
Comndttee, you are able to accept the suggestion 
he made at this morning's me<ding of the 
Conference : 

“(1) To ]»repare and send him a list giving 
the names of members of the Muslim League 
h1»o In your opinion could suitably la* Includtal 
In the proposed Executive Council. The uuiul>er 
of names in this list should b<‘ not h'ss than 
eight or more than 12. 

*‘ (2) If you tldnk you ran usefully suggest, 
for iKMslble inclusion In the Executive Council, 
the names of persons of any community hIk> 
are not members of the Muslim League, you 
are at liberty to add them to your list, keeping 
them distinct fVom tlie nami^s of Muslim League 
members. 

"His Excellency hoftes he made it clear 
tins morning that this K entirely optional. 

' Hli Excellency’s intention is to scrutinise 
the lists sent to him and to see whether, from 
them and possibly from additional names of 
his own, he can, on jmper. form an executive 
Council likely to be Rcceptable to the parties 
and to His Majesty’s Government. If so, 
he Hill consult leaders, including yourself, 
and thereafter decide whether It is north nhilo 
making definite proposals to the Conference. 
Your Sincerely, (Hecretary).” 

I^etter fVom Mr. Jinnah to Uwvi Wavell, 
dated July 7, 1U45 : - ” Dear Lord Wavell, 1 
jilaced lH*fore mv Working Committee the 
uggestion made by Your Excellency at tlie 
last meeting of the Cwerence and communicated 


to me by your Private Secretary In Ida letter 
dated the 29th June, 194.5. The Working 
Committee, after careful consideration, desire 
me to convey to you their \i(‘w.H wiiich are 

“ (1) With regard to your suggestion for 
submitting a panel of names of the members 
of tile Muslim League for Inclusion in tlie 
proposed Executive Council, the Working 
Committee desires to point out that when a 
similar pro])OHal was made by Your Excellency’s 
predecessor, Jx>rd Linlithgow, in connection 
with his offer of August, 1940, the Working 
Committee opposed it and, when its objections 
were brought to the notice of Ixird Linlithgow, 
he dropped the proposal and suggested another 
alternative in liis letter dated the 25tli of Septem- 
ber, 1940, addressed to the President of the 411- 
India Muslim League, an extract from whiih is 
given below ; 

‘ I appreciate, however, the difllculties which, 
you made it clear to me, confronted you In 
connection with the formulation of the panel 
which 1 had earlier suggested to you , and in the 
light of our discussion I am content that the 
selection of representatives, while resting 
with the Governor-General, sliould be bas^ 
in the case of the .Muslim League (and, should 
they so de‘»ire, of the other ])arties to be re- 
presented in mv Gonncil) not on a panel formally 
submitted, but on confidential discussion 
between tlie leader of tlie pirty concerned and 
myself ' 

“This alternative was acceptable to the 
Muslim League. The Working Committee is of 
the opinion that the procedure settled on the 
previous occasion should be folloned in the 
present case so far as tlie Muslim League is 
lonceriitsl 

*'(2) Further, tin* W'orking Committee Is 
emphaticallv of the opinion that all the Muslim 
mpmb<‘rh of the proposed Executive Council 
should be ( lio'son frt»m the Muslim League, 
subject to a confidential dh( ussion Indween 
Your Excellency and the President of the 
Mu*-!!!!! League, before they are finally re- 
coiiiiiiendisl by jou to the Crown for appoint- 
ment. 

" Tlie orklng Committee feels very strongl> 
on this iM>int and regards it as one of the fun- 
damental principles. 

" (3) llesKles the foregoing, certain other 
loints Here also di-'cuiified in the Working 
\»mmlttec, )>articularly the question of providing 
an effectiNe safeguard against unfair iecislons 
of the majority* \\ Idle the Committee appre- 
ciated the remarks in the stati'ment of the 
Secn*tar\ of State in the House of Coinniona 
that the jHJwer of vtto \mI 1 be exercised by the 
Vlcen)> to protect the iidnorlty interests, it was 
felt that some other efiective safeguard would 
be neewsary in the interest of smooth working 
of the interim arrangement. It was. however 
thought that this question could be settled aftei 
the strength and the composition of the Execu- 
tive Council was decided upon. 

“I have gi\tn in the above paragraphs the 
unanimous opinion of my Working Committee 
land 1 am readv and willing, if you so desire, 
to meet you and explain the reasons and the 
1 grounds for the decision arrived at by the 
'Working Committee. — Yours Sincerely, (M. 
'A J -.iJh)** 
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Letter from Sir Evan Jenkins to Mr. Jlunah, 
dated July 9, 1945 : Dear Mr. Jinnah — 

His Exeellency asks me to thank you for your 
letter of 7th July, and to say that he will be 
glad to see you at 4 p.m, this afternoon, or later 
this afternoon if tliat is more convenient to 
you. Perhaps you would be kind enough 
to ask your secretary to ring me up and confirm 
the time. —Yours Sincerely, E. M. Jenkins.” 

Letter from ]x>rd Wavell to Mr. Jinnah, 
dated July 9, 1945 • — " Dear Mr. Jinnah. — 
At the end of our talk yesterday evening you 
said that 1 could make your problem easier 
if I replied in writing to your letter of 7th July. 
1 do not think you expect any ('omment now 
on the first and tliird points in that letter. 
t)ur talk was concern<*d mainly uith tlie second 
point, * that all the Muslim members of the 
proposed Kxeciitivc ('ouncil should be chosen 
from the MilsHiu League , . before they are 
finally recommended to the C'rown for ap{>oint' 
raent.' 

” I fully appreciate your difficulties, but 
regret that 1 am unable to gi\e you the guarantee 
you wiah, * e . that all the Muslim members 
of the pru|) 08 ed new* (’uiint'ii stiall necessarily 
be members of the .Muslim J.eague. As 1 
explained to >ou, 1 cannot cfiiinut myself to 
give similar guarantee to any other party 
1 ha>e to ottempt to form an Executive Council 
representative competent, and generally accept- 
able. Hut of course I cannot compel any 
person or any party to co-operate In my own 
solution it they do not wish to do so 

” It will hel[> me grtatly If you will let me 
have names from the Muslim League and 1 
Mncerely hojH* >ou will do ho. 1 usK(h 1 for 
eight, but will certainly acceitt five if you 
do not wish to send more You can I'onsider 
later whether any solution I put forward is 
acceptable to you. 

” During the next two or three years decisions 
of great importan< e w’ill have to be taken 
by the Government of India, whatever its 
composition may Ik* . These decisioun — on 
demobilisation, econoirdc deveiojmient, taxation, 
trade and so on -cannot wait, and it is the hope 
of H.M Ki that the Executive Council responsible 
for them will be one in which the major political 
parties are repre8ent<*d It will be, of course, 
my principal dutv to see fairplay l>etween 
all parties not only in the comiMisitton of the 
proposed Council but in its working 

** 1 need the active help of >our colleagues 
and yourself, and 1 am sure you will give it to 
me. 1 have no objection to your showing this 
letter to your colleagues, but it is not intended 
for pabllcation. —Yours Sincerely, (Wavell).” 

Letter from Mr. Jianah to Lord Wavell 
dated July 9, 2945* “Dear Lord Wavell, -I 
thank you for your letter of the 9th July which 
I placed before my Working Committee The 
Committee, after giving its very rareful con- 
aideration to the iiruitu*r, desln*s me to state 
that it regreta very much to note that Your 
fixcelleocy is not able to give tla* assurance 
that all ttie Muslim members of the jiroiiosed 
Bxeeutive Counci! will be Mdeeted from the 
Muslim League. In my letter of the 7th July 
1 mentioned that the (kimmlttee considers 
this as one of the fundamental prindphni, and 
In the dmunstances, i regret i am out in a 


position to send the names on behalf of the 
Muslim I^eague for Inclusion in tiie proposed 
Executive Council, as desired by you. 

” 1 should like to assure Your Excellency 
that it has bt^ou the earnest desire of the Com- 
mittee and myself to assist you in every reason- 
able way, but it is not possible for us to depart 
from our fundamental principles. 

“ I need not, therefore, at present say any- 
thing more with regard to the* other jKiints 
raise<l — Yourh Sincerely, (M. A. Jinnah). 

Letter from the Secretary to the Governor- 
General to Mr. Jinnah, dated July 10, 1945 : 
*' Dear Mr. Jinnah, - His Excellency asks me 
to thank you tor your letter of 9th .luiy. Ue 
will have to take two or three days t<> con.Hider 
the iKisition and will writi‘ to you when he has 
decided what to do.- Yours Sincerely, (etc.) 

When the ('onference reassembled on July 14, 
the Viceroy announeiHl the failure of hi** effortn 
and said . 

“As you know, my original intention was 
that the confenmee stiould agree iijkiii tin 
strength ami compo^itk)n of the Executive 
Council, and that thereafter the juirtles sliouhl 
send me lists of names. To these lists I would 
if necessary, have added names of luy own 
and attempted to ft>rm on paper an Executive 
Council whicli might be acceptable to Hts 
Map*Hty‘H Government, myself, and the con- 
ference, f InternlHl to dim uss selections witfi 
tlie leaders, and finally to put them to tht 
conference 

“ I nfortunately, the conference was unablt 
to agree ulK>ut the stringth and ( omiKmitioit 
of the Executive Council, and on the 29tli 
June 1 uudertaok, with tin* approval of th* 
conference, to endeavour to prtxiuce a solutluti 
not based on any formula agreed in advaiut 
I askf‘d the parties to let me have lists of name- 
and said 1 would do what 1 could to prodiut 
a solution acceptable to the leaders and to th 
confi’jcnci*. 

“ 1 received lists from all parties representeil 
here except from the FuroiH‘an Group, who 
dtK'idnl not to send a list, and the Mu.slini 
Leuigue 1 was, however, determineil that tin 
conf^erenee should nut fail until I had made 
ev'ery possible effort to bnng it t<j a successful 
ending i therefore made iny provisional 
selections, including certain Muslim League 
names, and 1 have every reason to beUev> 
tiiat if those telectlons had been acceptahb 
here they would liave been acceptable to Hi^ 
Majesty’s Government. 

“ My selections would, 1 think, tisve givtu 
a balanced and elficlent Executive €oun< il 
w'bose comiK>Hiiion would have been reosonabh 
fair to all i>arti(^. I did not find it {xwsible, hov 
ever, to accept the claims of any partv in tail 
When 1 explained my solution to Mr. Jinnah h*’ 
told me tliat it was not acceptable to the Muslim 
League and he was so deridixl that 1 feltitwouM 
be useless to continue the discusKion. In tie 
circumstances, J did not s1k>w my select umih 
as a wiiole to Mr. Jinuaii, and there was n 
object in showing them to the other loadtr- 
The conference has therefore faiitKl. 

” Nobody can regret UUs more than 1 d 
, myself 1 wish to make It clear tliat tlx 
rm{xmsibiiity ftir the failure is iiUiie i > 

1 nuutt idea undediying the conference was mim . 
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If It had 8iuc(*edcd its success could have been 
attribute*! to me, and I cannot place the blame 
for its failure upon any of the partii s. 

“ T ask the party leaders to accept this view 
and to do all they <an to ensure that there arc 
no recriminations. Tt is of the utmost import- 
ance that this effort to secure ajtreement 
between the parties aiid communities should 
nut result in a worsening; of conimuual feeline. 

I ask you nil to exercise the Kreatest possible 
restraint. 

“ I have now to consider the next stage. 

I must reiidml >ou that whatever liappeus, ! 
tlie first tv'» of three tasks mentioned in my 
broadcast-- the ])ro8eL*ution of the war against 
Japan, and ttu* carrying on of the administration 
and piepandlon of post-war devel<»pnient-' 
must he i)erl<)rnied by the Government of India 
for the tlnu* lH*inff in office. It will b<‘ my 
duty to .see that these tasks are i)erff)rm«“d 
with the greatest energy that I can impos**, 
and I cannot juTinit any hlmirance to them. 

** I proiH)se to Uike a little time to consider 
in what way 1 ran host help India aftei the 
lailure of tlie conference. You can heij» best 
liy refraining from recrimination. The war 
against Japan must he uirried on ami law and 
onier must l>e muiiitain*-*! ; and unlll J .see iny 
way more clearly than J do now, it may b»' 
dilHcult, iMThaps impossible, to siiggeHt any 
new move. ?io (ioviTimient can carrv on under 
tlie daily prospect <if cliange or dissolution 
1 have to secure the staliility and day-to-day 
efficiency of my (loviTiimcnt. and it would 
lie Impossible to enter uiKin coiitinuou.s or even 
frequent jKilitical (Ihcusmou.s of tJiis kind 
Whatever decision Ills Majesty'.s GoNernment 
may take in tlie near future must therefore in 
all probability hold goovi lor some little time, 

“ 1 thank you all lor the help you iiave given 
me and lor the restrained patiene*' and under- 
standing you havM- sliowu. iKi not, any of you, 
lie discourage*! bv this setba* k. Wc .shall 
overcome our diflieiilties in tlie end Tin 
tuture great nes.s ol India is not in doubt,” 
Follov^ing the failui**, bpokt'smen of the 
Congress and the I/cague gave then respective 
M'rsion.s of the Simla drama. 

The Congress rresident said tliat, so fur as 
tliC (JongresH was coiurrimd, tliey liad repeatedly 
made it clear that the Congress was prciairwl | 
to take up the re8iK)n9lbility of ailministration. 
It the Ilritish (loverument were really .serious 
to settle the issue, they should have fore.^een 
and realis*^! the communal and other difficulties 
and should have been ]>repared to meet them 
'I'hcy shouUl not have given the right ol veto 
to any parthnilar group to hold up the progress 
of the country. ” Those vi’ho are prepare*! 
to go forward.'* ho ad*h'*l, ” should be iillowed 
to go forward, and those wlu> vsbli to keep 
out should he left out *' 

The Congrrn ITesldeiit explained the reasons 
it>r the Congress j>artlcl|)ation in the eiinferenc**. 
” Tlic i>roi>oHal9 wer<‘ presented to us suddenly,” 
be said. On June i;* “ I and my lolleagues 
were released and wo had to take a decision 
straightway on the plan. You can realise 
our difficulties. \Ve wen‘ thrown Into a new 
world, and despite the difficulties the W'^orking 
i'ominittee decided to participate in the 
(.oQference. We milled that vait chasges 
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had taken place iju tlu‘ International sphere 
and tho.se changes had undoubtedly repercussions 
on the Indian problem. The im-v itable result 
of those changes has been to bring to the fore- 
front th*j qut‘8tion of Indian freedom and that 
of the freedom of the Asiatic countri** 3 . 

The Maulana added : “ Wliilo fully bearing 
in mind the fact that the present arrangement 
is purely temporary and interim, and should 
not possibly be regarded as a precedent for 
the permanent arrangement of the future, 

[ should like to emphasise and make it perfectly 
clear that the Congress is wsentlally a national 
organisation, and it cannot possibly be a xiarty 
to any arrangement, bow'soever interim and 
temporary it may be, that prejudices its national 
charact<*r, ttmds to imj'air the erowTh of nation- 
alism or r*'duc*!8 it directly or indirectly to a 
communal body." 

During bis interviews with the Viceroy, 
lie had eniphasist'd tiie national character of 
tlie ('ongress organisation and said that he 
atta*“he*l eonsi<h‘rahle importance to the de- 
(laration that the provihional plan was intended 
as a preliruinurv step towanls the acliievimient 
of the cherislied goal of indepi ndence of India. 
He ha<l als*) made it plain to His Excellency 
tiiat tile Congress Working Committee wislied 
to co-operat»‘ in every reasonable w'ay to help 
to re.solve tile piesent d('adlu< r.. and the Congress 
iiad a<Tordmgl\ . in ^pite 1 1 adverse cin'um- 
staiices, come to Simla to participate in the 
conferenc* 

Tlie ('oiigress Presiih'ot explained the various 
ishues on which lie had sought clariftcation 
from Ills Excellency, and sai*i ; *' I can say 
th.it th*‘ rej)li(‘s r**eeive<l from the Viceroy 
were satisf.u'tory.*' Tiie issues on w’ldch he 
souglit further liglit and the points lie impressed 
Ol* tlie Vic<Toy were ; 

(•7) 'Fhe scope and function of the ]»rop03ed 
External Affairs Department ; (?>) every possible 
effort should be made to give a national character 
to the Indian Army and t*> bring about cordiality 
between the National Army, the National 
(tovernmeut and the people. The present 
barriers isolating tiiein woukl have to go ; 
<*) after the jireseut war in South-East Asia, 
It must in* clearly understood that the Indian 
Government coukl not .support any pobey 
aimed at the continuation ot imperialist control 
of any ol the countries of houth-East Asia, 
nor *Mmld it allow' the u.se of ludian resources 
tor the di^iprivation *>t‘ freed*)m of an\ of these 
oountrus; {<{) in regard ti> the Indian Stat«*s, 
while reeognising that during the interim 
p<Tioil, the powers of the Cr*)wn Heiiresentative 
would continue, it was clear that the National 
Ciovermuent would have to deal with many 
matters whmli oserlapped and had concern witli 
the State."*, In regard T*> trade, iudii.strv, labour, 
ete. The barriers between the States’ peoph.., 
tne rrinces and members of the National 
(loveninient and their associates should be 
remove*! so as to In’lp in mutual discussion'*, 
con'^ultaticms amt consideration of common 
l>roblems and their solution 

Ampllfviiig his observation on the South- 
East Asia countries, the Congress President 
said that so far as the present situation was 
concenuHl. if the new' arrangement had been 
luccuiifuUy reached, the wax agaiubt Japan 
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would have hecotne not war aKainat 

Japan, hut India’a war against Japan. There 
wiild not l>e two opinions as regards the question 
of Ulteruting tsjuntries in Soutli-East Asia. 
It would be the duty of tlie new (Jovernment of 
India t<» <'arry on the war against Japan ts^ase- 
lessly till those countries were lil>ernted, but if it 
was the desire and Intention of the 1‘owers 
that the gtatus quo in those countries siiould 
he restored, then surely the ne^\ Indian Govern- 
ment would not he a party to it . Tliey would not 
permit a single Indian soldier or the expenditure 
of a single pie for the maintenance of tlie sfafua 
quo ot the South-East Asia countries 
On the question of t aste llindu-Muslim 
parity, which formed the liasis of tlie new 
proposals, he said that he liad impressed on 
the Viceroy tliat in the constitution of the 
new tiovernment, the criterion should be 
the {Mditical views held by tlie parties and 
not religious belief. The ('ongress did not 
wish to attach undue importance to the fact 
of a few more Muslims l)elng In the Government 
or there being fewer Hindus. " I raised all 
these issues at tiie conference itself, and I 
must say the replies His Excellency gave were 
to my mhul reassuring," he said. 

“ After the settlement of those fundamental 
Issues, the conference came to consider the 
strength and comjiosition of the new Executive 
Council," said Mauiana Azad. “ The conference 
was adjourned to enable private and intormal 
talks to be carried on amongst tlu* partle.s for 
a settlement. You know the conversations 
led to no results. 

‘‘ lu the course of those informal talks, 
the pasitioii taken up by Mj. Jimiah was that 
the Muslim League on behalf of the Muslims 
should nominate Muslim members in tlic new 
Executive Council. The ('ongress found that 
such a position would be inconsistent with 
ite basic national character. You must re- 
memlier that as far as w’o are concerned it is 
not merely a question of seats, but one affecting 
the fundamental principle. We were prepared 
to accommodate the Muslim League, hut 
Mr. Jlnnah took up an uncompromising attitude." 

The Viceroy asked the various groups to 
submit lists of names from which His Excellency 
woidd chofise. &iU*T cYinsultation with party 
leaders. >jLr. Jinnah refused to submit name'^. 

" In the interview I had with His Excellency 
on July 12, he told me that so far as the Muslirn 
seats were concenied, he had endetvoured to 
prepare a list and seek Mr. Jinnah’.s approval.’ 
said Mauiana \zad. “The Viceroy further 
told me that he did his l>est, but failed to persuade 
Mr. Jinnah who insisted that the Muslim 
nominees should be nominated by the League 
VTorklng ('ommlttee. The Viceroy was unable 
to agree to it, and felt it was not profitable 
to proceed with the proposals at present." 

Mauiana Azad also revealed that he had 
made an offer to the League that he would 
not press for tlie inclusion of the Congress 
Muslims in the seats reserved for the Muslims 
in the pro}>osed reconstituted Executive C'ouncil. 

His proposal was that If the league agreed 
to the inclusion of two able and suitable national- 
ist Muslims who belonged neither te the Congress 
nor to the League, he would not insist upon 
the incluaJon of my Oongrem Muslims. i 


He made this offer on his own responsibility 
and before he had a chance to consult his 
colleagues of the Working Committee, but 
he felt confident that If the J^eague had proved 
agreeable, he would have been able to persuade 
the Congress Working Committee to accept 
the suggestion. 

The Mauiana continued : 

" Two points arise at present. The first 
is that the attitude of the Muslim I,«ague 
has been re^nsible for the failure of the 
conference The second point which emerges 
from the refusal of the Muslim League is that 
it Is for Lord W’avell to decide whether to go 
forward or not. His Excellency has decided 
not to proceed for the present. In this con- 
nection I must say w’hat I said at the conference. 
The liritish Government could not absolve 
themselves of the responsibility for the com- 
munal problem here. 

" 8o long as the third Party remains In India, 
these difficulties will remain as pawns on a 
chess-board and will continue to move in this 
fashion. Whether it Is today or tomorrow 
they must take up a firm stand in a just and 
fair basis. There is no other alternative 
but to do that. And once a decision is taken, 
we must move forward. Those who are pre- 
pared to go forward must be allowed to go 
forward and those who wish to be kept out 
should be left out. Without determination 
nothing could be done. Wavering minds and 
faltering steps will never carry us forward 
in the jiath of progress. We must think before 
wo take a step. And onco we decide hesitation 
is no virtue but a sign of definite weakness. 
There Is nothing new in this so-called communal 
problem. 

" I have no regrets whatsoever for the 
Ckingress stand at this confurenee," Mauiana 
Azad empha.sisHl. 

Asked bow In view of the fact that the broad- 
(ast and the W'hlte Paper referreil to an agree- 
ment amongst parties for the suceess of tlie 
plan the Government i*ould be blamed for 
the failure of the eonferenee, he replied : ‘‘ That 
Is true. We ac'cepted the iuvitiatlon, knowing 
full well the iKwltlon. Hut that certainly 
does not mean that any group should be given 
the right to veto or that any group should be 
allowed to impe<le the progress of the country. 
It should be seen that no party takes up a 
stand which is obviously wrong. Tliere could 
never be perfect unanimity." 

He contested the claim that the Muslim 
l„€>agiie was the sole representative and autho- 
ritative orgaiiisatiou of tlie Muslims of India. 
In the provinces where Muslims were in a 
majority, there w'as no Iicague Ministry. There 
was a (k)ngre8s Mlnl.'^try ii* the Frontier Province 
In the Punjab, It was a Unionist Ministry. 
In ftlnd, Sir (Jhulam Hussein deTOnaed on 
(’/ongresH support, and the same was the position 
In Assam. It would not, therefore, be claimed 
that the Muslim I.ejigue represented all the 
Muslims. There was a large bloc of Muslims 
who had nothing to do with the League. 

Mr. Jinnah said ; " On a final examination 
and analysis of the Wavell plan, we found 
that it was a snare." There was the combina- 
tion consisting of the Gandhl-Hlndu Congress, 
wliich stands for India’s Hindu national in- 
dependenoe m ona India, and the latest exponent 
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geographical unity, Lord Wavell, and Olancy- 
Khizar, who are bent upon (beating disruption 
among the Muasalmans in tho Punjab, and 
we were sougiit to be pushed into this arrange- 
ment, which, if we had agreed to, as proposed 
by Lord Wavell, we should have signed our 
death warrant ; for, let us honestly examine the 
Wavell plan. 

“ Our stand has been, and we have repeatedly 
made it clear to tho British Government times 
' out of number since 1940, that we cannot 
consider or enter into any provisional interim 
Government unless a declaration is made by 
the British Government guaranteeing the right 
of self-determination of Muslims, and pledging 
that, after the war, or so soon as it may be 
possible, the British Government would establish 
Pakistan having regard to the basic principles 
laid down l?i the Lahore resolution of the Muslim 
League, passed in March, 1940. 

“ This was the condition precedent No. 1 
to our considering any provisional arrangement. 
Condition No. 2 was that we are not a minority 
but a nation, and we can only enter into a 
provisional arrangement, having regard to 
the necessities and exigencies of the moment 
created by the war, and fully co-operate in the 
])ro8ecution of tlic war, and that in any arrange- 
ment we ('laimed an equal number in the 
proposed Executive. 

“ The Wavell proposals set at nouglit 
both these conditions and called upon us to 
make tho severest sacrifice. 1 know in ids 
broadcast he said tliat the.-^e proposals are 
without prejudice to any future constitution 
or constitutions of India. While in one breath 
it is impressed upon us that these proposals 
arc without prejudice to and do not prejudice 1 
the Pakistan Issue, yet the plan in fact contradict 
tills in the next breath by its very terms. 

“ It is obvious to any intelligent man that 
if we accept this arrangement, the Pakistan 
issue will be shelved and put into cold storage 
indefinitely, wherea.s the Congress will have 
.secured under this nrrangeiucnt what they 
want, namely, a clear road lor their advame 
towards securing Hindu national indei>endencc 
of India , because the future executive will work 
as a unitary Government of India, and we know 
that this interim or provisional arrangement 
will have a way of settling down for an unlimited 
period, and all the forces in the proposed 
Executive, plus the Known policy of the British 
Government and J.ord Wavell's strong iiiclma- 
tion for a united India, would completely 
jeopardise us. 

" Next, in the proposed Executive, we would 
be redueed to a minority of one-third. All 
tlie other minorities such .as the Sciieduled 
Castes, Hlklis and C'hriAtian.H have the same 
goal as the Congress. Tliey liave their grievances 
as inluoritiiM, but their goal and ideology is 
and cannot l>e different from or otherwise 
than that of a united India. Ethnically and 
culturally they are very closely knitted to 
Hindu Society. 

" 1 am not against full justice being done 
to all the minorities, and they should be fully 
safeguarded and protected as such, wherever 
they may l>e. But in actual working and 
practice, invariably their vote will be against 
us, and there is no safeguard for us luccept 
the Viceroy's veto, wlxich, it is well known to 


any constitutionalist, cannot be exercised 
lightly as an everyday businehs against majority 
derision with regard to the policy and the 
principles that will have to be laid down and 
meabure.s adofted both administrative and 
legislative. 

“ On the top of this came the last straw on 
the camel’s back—that even about the five 
members of the Muslim bloc vvhieh were allotted 
to us communal -wise, which is the essence of 
the Wavell proposals, we were tohi that the 
Mmliir. League was not entitled to nominate 
all the Muslim representatives as o\ir chosen 
spokesmen, and there, were two claimants — 
the Congress, which claimed two, and Glancy- 
Ehizar, on behalf of the Punjab, (lalmed one. 

“ But finally we broke as Lord Wavell insisted 
upon his having one non-Leaguer nominee 
of Malik Khizar Hyat representing the Punjab 
Muslims. As I have said, it is only the blind 
who cannot sec that the A 11- India Muslim 
League is the onlv authoritative, representative 
organisation of the Mu'^salmans. If w'e had 
accepted this po.sitlon presented to us by Lord 
Wavell, we would have emerged out of this 
confere.nce minus everji/hing and we would have 
entirely betrayed our i)eople. it would have 
been an abject hurrender on our part of all we 
stand for, and it would have been the deatli- 
knell of tlie Muslim League. This was the 
fiosition wliich faced iis and we found that it was 
impossible for us to accept this arrangement." 

Meanwhile, the British General Elections 
had been held. 'I’hey resulted in an over- 
whelmln'^ majority for Labour. Of particular 
interest to India wa^ the deteat of Mr. L. S. 
Amery who had directctl Britain’s policy towards 
India over a period 01 five years during which 
tlie Congress wa-* very mucli penona non qrata 
with his British Government. 

Then came the surrender ot Japan and the 
end of tiie Par Eastern war. This created 
a new situation in Indian politics inasmuch as 
the war emergency ceased. The King in his 
speech from the Throne at the opening of the 
new Parliament made tlds reference to India ; 
“ In accordance with the promises already 
made to niy Indian Peoples, my Government 
will do their utmost to promote, lu conjunction 
with the leaders of Indian opinion, an early 
realisation of full Self-Government in India." 

Shortly after, the British Government 
announced general elections in India, botli to 
tlie Provincial Legislatures and tt> the Central 
Legislature. Simultaneously with ♦his announce- 
ment lord Wavell was summoned to England 
for fresh consultations wltii the British Govem- 
I ment. 

The ban on the (’ongress organisations 
throughout the couutrv was lifted and most 
of the Congress detenus were released. 

An interesting development followed the 
uiiiiouncemeut of general elections in India. 
The Deputy Leader of the Congress Party 
in tho Central Assembly, Mr. Abdul Quyum 
CTo.iaed the tloor, rc'^igued trom the (\mgress and 
joined the Muslim J.eague. A couple of other 
Cougroiiki-Musiims iu tin* Provinces did the same. 
The Congress President in a Stetement expressed 
his ajixietv to clarify the Congress attitude 
to the Muslim claim for self-determination. 
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The Hindu 

The Hindu Mahasabha, which in recent years 
has claimed a growing share of imblic attention 
In India, is an organisation or comparatively 
recent origin. Its beginnings can be traced to 
the first years of the current century, almost 
simultaneous with the awakening of Muslim 
consciousness in 190(1 and in vigour equal but 
opposite to that of the Muslim Conmiiinal 
organisation. 

During the first twenty-five years of its life, 
the Hindu organisation had to struggle for its 
existence, what with the proverbial indifference 
of the Hindu masses, the inherent inability of 
majorities the world over to organise, and the 
better response which the Congress with its 
wider nationalistic appeal evoked among the 
Hindus. All this time, liowever, the causes 
which hampered tho growth of the Hindu 
organisation were gradually, if imperceptibly, 
neutralised. 

For instance, the Hindu community’s 
indifference began to give place to communal 
consciousness as a result of a number of Hindu- 
Muslim riots in which the majority community 
came out second best. The waves of conversion 
from the Hindu fold, partly due to the discontent 
of the outcastes And partly because of the 
proselytising nature of the Islamic and Christian 
religions, opened the eyes of Hindu leaders to the 
growing decrease in the number of people owing 
allegiance to the Hindu faith. 

In addition to the reasons stated above, the 
political gains secured by the Muslim community 
under the Minto-Morley and Montague-Chelms- 
ford Reforms Schemes taught the Hindu com- 
munity to come together and set up an organisa- 
tion which will voice its claims in future adjust- 
ment. 

Even the wider platform of national emancipa- 
tion and Hindu-Muslim unity from which the 
Congress appealed to the Hindu mind has 
latterly given signs of weakness, because Hindu- 
Muslim concord, far from coming within reach, 
threatens to go beyond grasp. 

It is however, wrong to assume that the Hindu 
organisation is anywhere near as powerful as the 
Congress, or even the Muslim League of the past 
six or seven years. The Hindu Mahasabha has 
undoubtedly consolidated its position in recent 
years; most Hindus, not excluding many 
Congressmen, professing nationalistic ideals, have 
a sneaking sympathy for the Mahasabha, but 
when it comes to a question of elections to 
representative institutions, the Mahasabha has 
failed to make an appeal to the Hindu electorate 
to the exclusion of the Congress. 

Just as the Muslim League, in spite of its not 
very flattering success at the polls in 1937, 
has become a mighty organisation among the 
Muslims of India, similarly the Hiu<lu Mahasabha 
has^ven proofs of considerable following among 
theHindu and even of a certain amount of power — 
as evidenced by the importance bestowed on it 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. In 1940, for the 
first time in its history, the Mahasabha was 
recognised as an organisation influential enough 
in the country to be reckoned with for purposes 
of representation in the Central Government. 


Mahasabha. 

This was, however, neutralised sul>sequeiitly 
as far as official recognition was concerned ; 
at the Simla Conforenec, for exuin pie, not only 
was the Hindu Mahasabha was denied repre- 
sentation but its demands found no place. 

Speaking for the present, however, it is 
difficult to say whether the status now enjoyed 
by the Mahasabha will continue in the event 
of the Congress coming to a settlement with 
the British Government, because the Congress has 
been in the field for a much longer period and has 
perfected its organisation in the country to an 
extent which the Mahasabha has yet to achieve. 

Moreover, it was only recently that the Maha- 
sabha struck out a path of its own, to the point 
of hostility to the Congress, having in the first 
twenty or twenty-five years of its existence 
contented Itself with occupying a status subordi- 
nate to that of the Congress and seeking only to 
emphasise the communal claims of tho Hindu as 
distinct from their national claims. 

During the past two or three years, the 
Mahasabha has figured prominently — advoca- 
ting, from tlie communal point of view, more 
aggressive opposition to the Muslim claims 
than the Congress and, from the political stand- 

S oint, a less militant programme and policy 
mil t}i(‘ Congr&ss. Even in respect of tho 
latter the Mahasabha has of late tended to 
become less and loss “soft.” For instance, 
at the last session ot the All-India Committee 
of tho Mahasabha. some of its leaders, 
including a Knight, renounced their titles 
ns a protest against the British policy towards 
Hindus in general and tlie Mahasabha in par- 
timilar. Broad tiints were thrown at the prospect 
of a movement to be launched by the Mahasabha 
lor ‘‘ national liberation and the vindication 
ot Hindu rights.” When tho Congress went 
into tlie wilderness in August lOIli, the Hindu 
Mahasabha came into the lime-light as it was 
the only organlHation to which the Hindus 
could look up both for urging tlie Hindu cause 
as against the militant comniunalism of the 
Muslim League and generally to propagate 
iiationalisin which, so to say, went by deiault 
us the result ot tho then Congress policy. 

Those who first urged the community to 
organise were actuated by a fear lest the numeri- 
cal strength of the community should be 
adversely affected by the proselytising activities 
of tlie champions of other faiths. A Hindu 
leader, for instance, remarked : ” Political power 
in democracies hinges more and more on the 
population strength of a community which In the 
ease of tho Hindus must depend in the main 
on tho proportion in which the Hindus succeed 
in stopping the dreadful conversion activities 
of alien faiths and in accelerating the reclamation 
of the alienated numbers back to the Hindu fold. 
In a country like India where a religious unit 
tends inevitably to grow into a cultural and 
national unit, the Suddhi (reconversion to 
Hinduism) movement ceases to be merely 
theological or dogmatic, but assumes the wider 
significance of a political and national movement. 
If the Muslims increase in jiopulation, the centre 
of political power is bound to be shifted in their 
favour.” 
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Another Hindu leader said : A community 
which does not know itself, does not feel its 
individual pulse, does not pride in its past and 
believe in its future, is, to all intents and purposes, 
a dead and self-effaced community. In order to 
exist at all and exist in the midst of a struggle 
where the universal law is encroachment and 
survival of the fittest, the very first and 
most preliminary need Is to realise individual 
existence." 

For these reasons, the early years of the Hindu 
MAhasabha were more or less associated with the 
activities of the Arya-samaj, an allied organisa- 
tion whi<*h worked for the rec'Iaination to 
Hinduisiij of those who hud been converted to 
other faiths. 

Apart from the denominational aspect of its 
activities, the Hindu Mahasabha has claimed 
that India belongs to the Hindus — ^thc tenn 
‘Hindus' being interpreted as meaning people 
belonging to the Hindu race, irrespective of their 
denominational affiliations. It has been argued 
that “ the minority problem of Europe is pre- 
eminently a racial one and not religious because 
there is only one religion, Christianity, which is 
common to all. The minority problem of India, 
on the other hand, is, if anything, pre-eminently 
religious and not racial at all." 

For the early hlatorv of the Hindu Mahasabha 
see past issues of The Indian Year lUtok. 

Modern History.- Just as the history of 
the All-India Muslim League as we know it 
today dates from 1937 or more goneially speaking 
from the inauguration of the present constitution 
similorly the modern Idstory of the Hindu 
Mahasabha dates fjom the stait of the present 
constitution. The Communal Award, whieh 
formed the basis of elections to the legislatures 
under the existing constitution, and the attitude 
oi neutrality observed by the Congress towards 
it provided the raison d'etre for the agitation of 
the Mahasabha since 1 934-35. 

About this time there descended on the 
Maha'-abha idatloriii Mr. V, 1). Savarkai, the 
c\-revolutionar\ who had just Immmi nlcased 
after long years of iucarc(‘rat,ion with a virile 
])ro‘jrniume for the regeneration of the Hindu 
Community. The cleavage between the Congress 
and the Jlindii Mahasabha was further accen- 
tuated. Mr. .Sii\arkar's attitfide of hostility 
towanls Congress innv be illustrated by 
t lie following woid-. . "'Die Hindu Sangataiiists 
bad to laee tlie a])puthy on the part of 
eiores of the una wakened nwisses of tliclr co- 
religionists on the one hand and on the other 
the treacherous attitude of the pseud o-nationallat 
Hindus who are friends of every other com- 
munity in the world but their own and who aie 
ever ready to hetray oven the just Interest^} of 
the Hindus and to placate the Muslims oven 
in the most anti-national demands 00 their 
part~iuat to pro'^e that the Indian patrio- 
tism of these pseudo- nationalists, like Caesar’s 
Wife, was above suspicion. Thus, unaided 
and betrayed at home, the brave band of the 
Hindu Sangatanist leaders and missionaries 
had to face outside the organised opposition 
of the Christian missionaries on the one hand 
and tlie fanatical riots, hooliganism, assaults 
and assassinations by the Muslim fanatics 
Ob the other, wliile the Hritlsh Hovernraent 


out of its political hostility to tlie Hindus, 
was sworn never to take the side of the Hindus 
whenever Hindu interests clashed with the 
interests of the traditioual ‘ favoured wife ’ of 
the British. . 

Bhai Parmanand said : " the best way to bring 
about Hindu-Mahomedan unity is to strengthen 
the communities. . . Let the Hindus cease to be 
Hindus, but the Mahoraedans shall be Mahome- 
dans for all times to come. The negation of 
Hinduism on the part of the Hindus does not 
mean the negation of Islam on the part of tlie 
followers of the latter. The best security, for 
bringing about a desiralile national evolution is to 
reserve tl>e communal strength. It will then 
e to the interest of the Mahomedans to consent 
to the obliteration of all religious distinctions 
for political purposes. . . Sub-consciously, the 
Hindus have, perhaps, felt that the Congress, 
the bestower of the priceless gift of liberty, 
must have been right in pawning Hindu inde- 
pendence, culture and prosperity in exchange 
for an elusive Moslem support. In fact the 
emotion that has accompanied Congress activity 
in the last twenty years has destroyed in the 
Hindus the love of their heritage. They have 
been too willing to offer themselves as sacrifices 
at tlie altar of a Goddess which has surreptiti- 
ously given back Hindu offerings to Muslims. 
.... If the Congress had not engineered the theory 
that liberty can only follow Hindu-Muslim unity, 
liberty today would not be hampered and 
confined as it is." • 

Referring to the latest phase of the Hindu- 
Muslim relationship, Bhai Parmanand said, 
" The situation has got only two solutions. One 
is the partition of the country into two, and the 
other to allow a Muslim state to grow within the 
State. That is sure to take us to a period of 
trial of strength, and in that case tiic Hindu 
Mahasabha alone and not the ('ongress can offer 
the right solution. I am convinced that if tlie 
Congress had not thought of Hindu-Muslim 
unity, if Mr. Gandhi had not made his ill-fated 
pact with the Ali Brothers, it could have made a 
significant contribution to tlie achievement of 
freedom. It would then not liave nurtured an 
enemy to its Ideals within its own territories." 

Dr. Moonje remarks that " daring the last 
18 years the Congress has developed a tendency 
that may aptly be called a pro-Musllm mentality 
at the cost of Hindu interests with the ultimate 
object of placating and winning them over to 

merge in the Congress The Muslim scheme of 

emancipation is essentially and fundamentally 
based on the essentially communal ambition of 
winning a domineering position for Islam in this 

hoary land of the Hindus The Muslims have 

no idea of patriotism, or nationalism, if shorn 
of Muslim communal ism ; nor do they care for 
Swarafln India, if Swaraj does not offer to them 
a domineering status in the administration of the 
country. Their one point, on which they have 
concentrated, for the present, all their energy 
and intellect and staked everything tliat counts in 
life, is how to ' win ’ a position for Islam in India, 
even if it be at the cost of others. J )oes this, in any 
sense, mean the nee<l for minority protection ? 
What is the cure for sucli a mentality ? It has 
now readied its culminating point ; it is no 
mere bluff. It has now begun to demand 
4ivision of Tndja into Muslim Indja and Hindu 
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India.* ' Dr. Moonje clalma that ** 1 n any country 
it is always the right of the niftjority community 
to establish Swaraj and to create Its own national- 
ism, to maintain internal law and order and to 
defend the stcaraj from external aggression." 

For a period of six or seven years since 1937, 
Mr. Savarkar was Hindu-lndia’s No. I, until, 
owing to ills ill-health, his place was taken 
by the Bengali leader Dr. Syama Prasad Mookcr- 
jee. In 1937 the Mahasabha declared as its 
goal the attainment of complete independence 
by ail legitimate and peaceful means. In 
194,'S some prominent Mahusablia leaders gave 
up their titles as a token sacriflee for their ideals. 

In the Limelight. — ^The declaration of warj 
in September 1939, followed as it was by i 
numerous efforts by Hia Excellency the Viceroy 
to get leaders of Indian opinion to agree on 
the political and constitutional issues with 
a view to unifying and intensifying India's 
war effort, brought the Hindu Mahasabha 
very much into the limelight. It was in 1939-40 
that the Mahasabha secured for the first time 
official recognition at the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India, a fact which was appreciated 
by the annual session of the Mahasabha in 1940. 
When His Excellency the Viceroy summoned 
leaders of different communities and interests 
for consultation on the political question, the 
Hindu Mahasabha insisted that it alone had the 
right to speak in the name of the Hindu 
community. The resolution passed by the 
Mahasabha welcomed " the recognition by the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State that the 
political situation in the country cannot be 
satisfactorily solved without the co-operatlori 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, which is the most 
outstanding body representing the Hindu com- 
munity's interests." 

In the middle of 1940 when the Viceroy was 
considering the best method of associating 
representative Indian opinion with the gover- 
nance of India by means of an expanded Central 
Executive Council, the Hindu Mahasabha 
strongly advocated the claims of the Hindu 
community for adequate representation thereon, 
and stoutly resisted the claims of Mr. Jinnah 
that the Muslim League should have a majority i 
in the Central Executive Council if the Congress 
abstained from participation. 

This status of equality with the Muslim 
Ijcague, in the eyes of authority, the Mahasabha 
appears to have lost, witness the neglect it 
suffered at tlie time of tho Simla Conference. 

MahasaUba and Indian States. — A soine- 
w'hat recent deNelopment in tho outlook of 
the Hindu Mahasabha is its attitude towards 
Indian States. Presumably as a result of 
Muslim agitation in certain Hindu States, the 
Hindu Mahasabha leadership took tho side 
of tho Princes. It is also conceivable that 
Hindu leaders tried to emulate the example 
of League leadershij) in regard to the authority 
and prestige of some Muslim Princes whose 
administration was criticised by their Hindu 
subjects. An example of this new trend in 
Mahasabha thought is to be found in a strong 
plea made by Mr. Savarkar to maintain Hindu 
States and strengthen them in all possible ways. 
Hindu Princes and Hindu States, he said, were 
the centre of Hindu power with organised 
machinery and trained armies, Hindu Princes, 


he added, would always safeguard Hindu 
rights and privileges. If the establishment of 
democracy meant subversion of Hindu States 
he did not want such democracy. Tho Indian 
Princ.es were not foreigners, he said, and as such 
their people should back them up In all their 
attempts fx) preserve their Individuality. Mr. 
Savarkar envisagcMi a bright future for the 
Indian Princes who, he thought, would be 
required to play a great part in laying the 
foundations of a unltt^ and free India. 

Onposition to Pakistan. — During 1939-40 
[the Hindu Mahasabha was considerably exer- 
cised over the demands of the Muslim League 
for the division of the country into Muslim and 
Hindu Tndias. Anxiety was also expressed over 
the statements made by the Secretary of State 
for India on this subject, which were interpreted 
by the Mahasabha as conceding too much 
to the Muslims. The Working Committee of 
the Mahasabha claimed that India should he 
granted Dominion Status within a definite time 
limit and expressed the opinion that the state- 
ments made by the Viceroy and Mr. L. S. Amery 
as highly "unsatisfactory and disappointing" 
in that they contained no reference to India's 
right to independence, which was the declared 
goal of the Mahasabha, and that the reference 
made to the grant of Dominion Status as an 
immediate step in constitutional advance was 
vague and uncertain. The Statement to the 
effect that the British Government would not 
agree to hand over the administration of the 
country to a system of Government which would 
not be acceptable to large and powerful elements 
of Indian life, the Committee thought, required 
clarification as it was capable of the inter- 
pretation that if the Muslim League, the 
Princes or other vested interests opposed the 
recognition of the legitimate rights of the 
majority in India the further constitutional 
advance would be held up, or the rights of the 
majority would be surrendered to them. This 
would mean negation of the principle of demo- 
cracy and an incitement to the minorities to 
obstruct and revolt. 

Direct Action Throat. — The annual session 
of the Mahasabha met at Madura in South 
India In December, 1 940 and passed a resolution 
appreciating the recognition by the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State that tho politi(‘al siJ;uation 
in the country could not he satisfactorily solved 
without the co-operation of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. 

The resolution added that while reiterating 
faith in the goal of complete independence, the 
Hindu Mahasabha is prepared to accept Domi- 
nion Status of the Westminster type as the 
immediate step. 

The resolution also called upon the Govem- 
[mont to recruit Hindus for tlie army and the 
navy, make military training compulsory 'for 
Indians, and to promote the establishment of 
war industries in India. The resolution con- 
cluded : " In case the Government fails to 
make a satisfactory resimnse to the demands 
embodied herein before March 31, 1941, the 
Mahasabha will start a movement of direct 
action." A committee was appointed to devise 
ways and means for starting and conducting 
the campaign of direct action after the lapse Qt 
the period wentloped above. 
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Nothing happened, however, on the expiry 
of the uTtimatum. The All-India Committee 
of the Blahasabha which met in the summer of 
1941 resolved to postpone the direct action 
contemplated at Madura. The resolution on 
this flui)iect referred to the corre8ponden(‘e 
that had passed l»etwecn Mr. Savarkar and 
H.E. the Viceroy in purauaii(‘e of the Madura 
resolution, and to the pronoimcementa made 
from time to time by the Secretary of State 
for India in connection with the political 
situation in Imiia. It noted that the Viceroy 
had turned down “ some of the fantastic com- 
munal domaiidfi ” put forward ulth regard 
to the extension of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and also that the Secretary of State 
for India had. under pressure of public opinion 
created by the Hindu Mahasabha, criticised 
adversely tlie so-called Pakistan proposal. 

**Akhand Hiudusthan **. — About tliis time 
communal rioting broke out in several places, 
including Ahmedabad, Dacca, Bombay, Cawn- 
pore and Bihar SharifT. Hindu Mahasabha 
circles were unanimous in ascril)ing the riots 
to a design on the part of some Muslim leaders 
to force the issue of Pakistan. Mr. K. M. Munshi, 
a well-known Congress leader and former Home 
Minister of the Government of Bombay, left 
the Congress on the issue of a non-violent 
approach to the communal rioting. He started 
an Akhand Hlndusthan (indivisible India) 
campaign which was very popular in Hindu 
circles. 

Cripps Scheme opposed. — When the Crlpps 
proposes (see the chapter on The Indian National 
Congress) were announced, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha was one of the earliest to reject it on the 
ground of the unity of India. The statement 
issued by the Mahasabha ran : 

*' There arc several points in the declaration 
which are more or loss satisfactory but accord- 
ing to the statement unfortunately made by 
Sir Stafford Crlpps, the scheme of his Majesty’s 
Government Is to be accepted or rejected in 
toto. As some essential features of the scheme 
are wd^olly or partially unacceptable to us, 
the Hindu Mahasabha has no other alternative 
but to reject the scheme. 

** One of the cardinal points In the scheme 
which Sir Stafford Crlpps has put forward on 
behalf of the War Cabinet is the right which 
has been conferred on the provinces of British 
India to keep out of the Indian Union or 
Federation. The basic principle of the 
Hindu Mahasabha is that India is one and 
indivisible. In religious and cultural aspect 
there has been recognised the fundamental 
unity of India by the Hindus throughout the 
ages, and even unity in political sphere was 
an accomplished fact In many periods of this 
country’s history. Even during some two 
centuries of British rule, the political unity of 
India has been recognised and fostered and 
this has always been claimed by Britain herself 
as her finest achievement. Besides, India has 
been treated as one political and constitutional 
unit under the Constitiition Act of 1935. The 
light to step out of the Indian Federation will 
stimulate communal and sectional animosities. 
The other option given to the non-acceding 
provinces to set up a rival Pakistan — federating 
— constitutes, in view of such Moslem movements 


as Pakistan and Pathanistan involving threats 
of joining hands with Afghanistan and other 
Moslem nations a serious menace to Indian 
security and unity, and this may lead to civil 
war in the country. The Hindu Mahasabha 
cannot be true to Itself and to the best interests 
of Hindustan (India) if it is a party to any 
proposal which Involves the political partition 
of India In any shape or form. 

“ The Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, has 
fundamental objections to the proposal. The 
right of non-accession of any province to the 
‘ Indian Union ’ cannot bo justified on the 
principle of self-determination, and no such 
right can be Imposed by any outside authority. 
India has already been one unitary state, and 
the existing provinces arc constituted as ad- 
ministrative units. The analogy of sovereign 
states entering into a federation and surrendering 
a portion of their sovereignty for certain 
common purposes cannot apply to Indian 
provinces. 

“ According to the scheme of Sir Stafford 
Crlpps. a treaty will be signed between his 
Majesty’s Government and the constituent 
assembly, and such treaty will Implement the 
undertakings given by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the i.»rotection of racial and religious 
minorities. In the framing of this treaty all 
parties and sections will have an effective say. 
Such a treaty ought to completely satisfy the 
minorities. If, however, any minority is not 
satisfied with the safeguards in the proposed 
constitution, then the question of such safe- 
guards can be referred to the tribunal of arbl 
tration to be appointed by the constituent 
assembly in consultation with disputing parties. 
Wc want to take our stand on justice and 
fair play, and we do not ask for any rights or 
privileges which we are not prepared to extend 
to any community. 

The Hindu Mahasabha is not so much 
concerned with a declaration as to the future 
but the real question is whether England Is 
willing to transfer immediately real political 
power to India and, if so, to what extent. 
It notes with regret that the scheme which 
Sir Stafford Cripps has announced is nebulous, 
vague and unsatisfactory with regard to the 
! interim arrangements. The Government of 
India Act of 1935 still maintains the bureaucracy 
In power with the Governor-General and the 
Governors as their powerful protagonists. 
But for successful prosecution of the war it is 
essential to transfer real power to Indian hands 
and to sot up conventions whereby Indian 
ministers can formulate and execute a policy 
I of national defence, including the formation 
of a national militia and the arming of the 
Indian people for the defence of the country. 

It has been the demand of the Hindu 
Mahasabha that India should be immediately 
declared an independent nation with free and 
enual status In the Indo-Britlsh Commonwealth. 
The declaration promises full national sovereignty 
in the future but the constitutional position 
and status of India during the interim period 
have not been made at ail clear. 

** Particularly in regard to defence, the scheme 
of Ids Majesty’s Government is unacceptable 
to us. It is urgent and imperative that if 
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India is to be an clTertive partner in the struggle 
for freedom, her defence policy must be deter- 
mined and her defence arrangements must be 
made on the responsibility of her own defence 
minister enjoying the confidence of all sections 
of the^oople. The tragic experiences of Malaya 
and Burma have demonstrated that apart 
from the deplorable failure of military strategy, 
the apathv and hostility of the people who were 
deliberately kept unarmed, contributed to 
the British reverses. The psychology neces- 
sary for full and willing co-o])eration in the 
present war amongst the Indian people cannot 
be created unless and until the defence of 
India is put in Indian hands. 

“ We note with satisfaction that this scheme 
provides for a constitution-making body for 
framing the future constitution of India, and 
that the constituent assembly may begin its 
work with the declaration of India’s indepen- 
dence. But the principle on which it will be con- 
stituted is vicious. The constitution-making 
body will be elected on the basis of the C^omniunal 
Award wliich is not only anti-national but 
runs (‘ounter to the essential principles of 
democracy. 

“ Unless and until the schenu' of his Majesty’s 
Government is radically altered and readiusted 
on the vital Issues mentioned above, the Hindu 
Mahasabha cannot be a party to the accept- 
ance inasmuch as the scheme is to be accepted 
or rejected in toto” 

The rejection did not mean, however, that 
the Mahasabha retused to co-operate in any 
case. In fact, Mr. Savarkar agreed to join 
in a Oovcrnincnt at tlio centre, in spite of 
the Mahasabha’s o])position to the other parts 
of the Cripps formula. 

The months that immediately followed the 
Cripps visit witnessed a strong denunciation 
by Hindu Mahasabha lea<leis of the demand 
for Pakistan, rendered r.ore fierce l)y the proposal 
of leaders like Mr. 0. Ilajagoi)alachaiiar to 
settle with Mr. Jiiiiiah and the Muslim League 
ou the basis of Pakistau. When Mr. Kaja- 
gopalaehariar’s move was condemned oven 
bjr the bulk of Congressmen (see chapter on tlie| 
Indian National Congress) it is easy to undei- 
stand the oi)positioii of the Mahasabha leaders 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, for lnstan<‘e, expressed pain 
and humiliation at Mr. Kajagopalachari’s 
insistent propaganda in favour of Pakistan and 
said : “ He (Mr. Rajago]>alaehan) must not 

forget that he is a Biahmln and that for a 
Brahmin to talk of vivisecting our holy land 
and inotheilaud is blasphemy and, in the 
words ol Sir Tej Bahadur Snpiu, ’a black 
treachery,’ If Muslims juusist in reganilng 
themselves as an alien or sepaiatc nation, 
with nothing in common with the Hindus or 
Hindustan, then the Hindus will be forced to 
take them at tlieir word and to treat them as 
really aliens deserve to be treated. If they 
want to take possession of parts of India they 
should be resisted. I appeal to Mr. Raja- 
gopalacharl to join with us in organising such 
resistau(‘,c as Eugland, Russia and China are 
organising to resist Invasion of their respective 
countries by alien nations.” 


When disturbances broke out in the country 
after the arrest of the Congress leaders on 
August 9, 1942, the Mahasabha President 
appealed to his followers not to extend any 
active support to the Congress move, as the 
Congress resolution was bound to prove detri- 
mental to Hindu Interests and to the Integrity 
and strength of India as a nation and State. 
At the same time he urged Government to 
appease Indian discontent by an unequivocal 
I’.irliamentary declaration giving India the 
status of a completely free and equal partner 
in the Indo- British Common wealtii, equal 
to that of Great Biltalii herself, and by investing 
India with actual political power. 

The position of the Hindu Mahasabha vras 
indeed unenviable. It could not unduly con- 
demn the Congress which had now given up the 
cry of “ No swaraj without communal unity ” 
and had instearl gone all out to win freedom 
tor the country irrespective of what the Muslims 
said or did. Thus one of the major grievances 
ot the Hindu Mahasabha against the Congress had 
i)een removed. At the same the policy of the 
Congress was opposed to that of the Hindu 
Mahasabha which was one of responsive co-opera- 
tion. The Mahasabha would very much like the 
Congiess demand for India’s political emancipa- 
tion being eoneeded without delay, but would 
not at the same time support the Congress 
methods. 

The peiiod when the Congiess was behind 
prison bais witnessed tlie growth of certain 
new elements within the Hindu Mahasabha 
A light wing caine into being — rather the 
right wing foices which were already there came 
to the fore. This comprised leaders like Dr. 
Syama l^rasad Mookerjee who were, in com- 
parison, for example, with Mr. Savarkar, less 
communally minded, and more politically 
conscious. 

Kor a time there was a tussle between the 
old and the new ibices, and the official policy 
of tlie Mahasabha lluctuatcd in eonse((uence. 
In August 1942 tlu‘ Working Comiultlee of 
the Mahasablia demanded immediate declara- 
tion of India's iudepondeut status and negotia- 
tion by Britain with the principal parties in 
India to solve the iiolitical deadlock and establish 
an Indian National Goveiuiuent. The relevant 
resolution stated that if the British Government 
did not resi)ond 1 o the demand the Mahasabha 
would be compelled to revise its programme and 
devise wavs and means wheri'by Britain and her 
Allies “ will realise that India as a self-iespecting 
nation can no longcu- bo suppressed.” In pur- 
suHiiee of tliis ri'Solution Dr. Mookerjee sought 
peimib-sion to meel Mr. Gandhi, but the Viceroy 
declined to give it . 

This teiulency to move away from the Com- 
munal basis of the Mahasabiia wa.s checki'd 
when, in December 1942 the Viceioy, si>eakiug 
at Calcutta, referred to the geographical unity 
of India ami advised Indians to preserve InUim 
unity. This wa.s naturally interpreted as 
disaiiproval of J’akistan and any proposal 
to ilivide the eountry. The (‘Xtremists la the 
Mahasabha were jubilant and tlie advocates 
of compromise thought it expedient to take 
the Viceroy’s hint and abandon all efforts to 
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settle with the Muslim League on the basis of 
Pakistan. The prospects of a rapprochement 
between the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim 
League, such as they were, were rendered more 
remote as the result of the Viceroy’s Calcutta 
speech. 

The proceedings of the annual session of 
the Hindu Mahasabha which met at (Jawnpore 
a few days after the Calcutta pronouncement 
were naturally coloured by the latter. 

The feeling of self-satisfaction engendered by 
Lord Linlithgow’s speech at Calcutta in Decem- 
ber 1942, which was voiced at the Cawnpore 
session of the Mahasabha, was somewhat shaken 
by developments ^ in the summer of 1943. 
Mr. Jinnan, who was doubtless upset by the 
Viceregal pronouncement on the geographical 
unity of India, made a conciliatory gesture to 
Mr. Gandhi in his presidential address at the 
annual session of the All-Tndia Muslim League 
at Delhi in April, 1943. He said that, if Mr. 
Gandhi were keen on a settlement, he, (Mr. 
Gandhi) had only to write to him (Mr. Jinnah) 
from the Aga Khan’s palace. Mi. Gandhi did 
write to him expressing a desire to meet him. 
Although Mr. Gandhi’s letter was withheld from 
Mr. Jinnah, the fact of Mr. Gandhi’s response 
to Mr. Jinnah’s invitation amounted, in the 
eyes of the Mahasabha, to a readiness to concede 
Mr. Jinnah’s demand. The Working Committee 
of the Mahasabha took such a serious view of 
the possibility of “ a cent per cent, transfer of 
power to the League ” that it felt that “ under 
the circumstances the Hindus may have to meet 
and fight the danger of Pakistan single-handed ", 
and urged the Hindu community to " prepare 
and be ready 

Mr. Savarkar retignt. — Early In the autumn 
of 1943 Mr. Savarkar staged one of his periodical 
exits fiom the leadership of the Mahasabha. 
More than oiuse Ijrfore he had announced his 
resignation of its presidentship, but on each 
occasion he was induced to stay on. A similar 
development was expected on fhia oi'casion, 
too. Hut he stuck to his decision, in spite of 
the fact that the Mahasabha re-elected him 
President for another year. Obeying his doctors, 
who advised complete rest, Mr. Savarkar 
de(;lined to go to Amritsar to preside over the 
Silver Jubilee session of the Mahasabha whose 
deliberations were guided by Dr. Syania Prasad 
Mookerjee, Working President. 

Silver Jubilee Seseion. — The session 
which celebrated the silver jubilee of the or- 
ganisation, was inaugurated by the Maharaja of 
CoBsimbazar, whose late father was the first 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha, Raja 
Narendra Nath, ex-President, in a short speech 
asserted that the Hindu Mahasabha was not a 
communal organisation but had come into 
being to infuse the spirit of nationalism among 
the people. He was followed by Hhai Parma- 
nand and Dr. Moonje, who stressed the need 
for Hindu unity and ciaimod that India belonged 
to the Hindus and should have its constitution 
based on the Vedas just as the pan-Arabic 
countries were endeavouring to base their 
constitution on the Quran. He made a stirring 
ai)peal to the audience for the militarization 
of the Hindus. 


The following resolutions were adopted : — 

“ This Sabha declares with all the em- 
phasis at its command that it is the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha alone which is com- 
petent to carry on any political negotiations 
with the Government or any other party on 
behalf of the Hindus and that any decision or 
agreement arrived at without the lonscnt 
of the Mahasabha shall not be binding on the 
Mahasabha and the Hindus." 

"This Sabha reiterates its firm faith in the 
integrity of India and its determination to 
resist all attempts made in any quarter lor its 
vivisection." 

" This conference views with regret that 
thousands of leading Indians have been kept 
l>ehind prison bars without trial for the last 
16 or 17 months and places on record its heart- 
felt sympathy tor them and their families and 
calls upon Government to release without any 
delay all prisoners and detenus who have been 
confined or detained without any judicial trial." 

The demand for the immediate declaration 
of India’s independence and lor the immediate 
formation of a national Government was made 
in another resolution. 

j Clarifying the position of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, at the conclusion of its session, Dr. 
Mookerjee said tlmt " there had been oc<^a8lon8 
when he had criticised the Congress, but there 
could be no justification for Congressmen to 
run down the Mahasabha or for Mnhasabhites 
to run down the Congress. Wo have all tried 
to espouse the cause of the motherland," he 
added, " and the great stalwarts of the Congress 
will be remembered with the deepest aflfection 
not only by us but by the coming generations." 

MAHASABHA IN 1944-45. 

Organisationally speaking, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha suffered a number of reverses in 1944-45. 
This was due mainly to the fact that Mr. Gandhi 
was out, and, to the extent that Mr. Gandhi 
is the CongreSvS, the latter organisation once 
again came on to the stage, thereby depriving 
the Hindu Mahasabha of the position which 
it had held in public life for two or three years 
previously as the opposite number of the 
Muslim League. 

Even so, the Mahasabha was not completely 
out of the pi(5ture ; for it was not slow to make 
its opinion felt on the many situations which 
arose as the result of the attempts made oil 
behalf of the Congress to placate the Muslim 
League such as tiie C.R. Offer (see chapter on 
“ the Indian Nations 1 (’ongress ”), Gandhi- 
Jiiinah negotiations (see chapter on " the Muslim 
J^eague”), Desai-Liaquat move (see chapter 
on " The Indian National Congress ’’) and 
the Simla Conference (see chapter on'“Th 
Indian National Congress"). Throughout 
this period, tlie Mahasabha, which had 
previously o<*cupied the front of the stage 
as a counter-blast to the Muslim League, 
contented itself by attacking the principal 
actors, the Congress and the League, ami latterly 
the British authority. Symptomatic, iierhaps, 
of the resentment felt by the Mahasabha leaders 
at this persistent relegation to the back ground 
were the series of protests made by the Maliasa- 
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bha culminating in the renunciation in August 
1045 of their titles by some prominent Mahosabha 
leaders. 

The failure of Mr. Gandhi to evoke response 
from the Viceroy to this gesture soon after 
his release (see chapter on “ The Indian National 
(^.ongress ”) led the Mahasabha Working Com- 
mittee to express deep concern at the (Jonsti- 
tutional deadloek which “ continue to exist 
at a time when the war menace to India has 
become so real and so imminent ” and regret 
that “ Government have taken no practical 
steps towards resolving the deadloek and the 
establishment of national coalition Governments 
at the centre and in the provinces.” 

A resolution passed in July 1044 said : ” The 
Working CJoramittee reiterates that no com- 
munal settlement will be acceptable to the 
Hindus which has not the approval of the 
Hindu Mahasahba, and it will be a fatal mistake 
for Congress leaders to come to a patched-up 
agreement with the Muslim League so long as 
it persists in its Pakistan ideology and refuses 
to identify itself with the national interests 
of India as a whole. The Working Committee 
declares that the suicidal policy of appeasement, 
specially jeopardising Hindu rights, has not 
proved a success in the past, nor will it be 
so in the future. Instead of this ix)licy being 
pursued, there should now be all -India effort 
for uniting all progressive parties and organisa- 
tions throughout the country who believe in 
the unity and integrity of India on a common 
Indian national demand, and both Hindu 
and Muslim public opinion should be effectively 
mobilised on such lines. In the preparation of, 
and in giving effect to, such a scheme the Hindu 
Mahasabha will be glad to offer its wholehearted 
co-operation.” 

RMction To C- R. Formula. — ^Ironically 
enough, within a few weeks of the adoption 
of this resolution Mr. C. Kajagopalachari 
published the details of his negotiations with 
Mr. Jinnah on the basis of the Gandhi-cum- 
C.R. Formula conceding the right of secession 
on certain conditions (see chapter on ” The 
Indian National Congress). This roused vigorous 
protests fron. Mahasabha leaders. Mr. Savarkar 
remarked : — 

” Front the * Quit India ’ the Congress lias 
inevitably landed on ‘ Split India.’ The Hindu 
Mahasabha had foretold that just as the Swaraj- 
Ehilafat ended in strengthening the Khiiafat 
forces and gave birth to the Fau-Islamlc move- 
ment, the Swaraj -Pakistan movement could 
result in strengthening tlie Pakistan forces.” 
He added that this offer liad complet<jly justified 
the policy of the Mahasabha to refrain “from 
being duped into the movement of ‘ Quit India,’ 
which has now ended in such a miserable fiasco.” 

“ It is really uniust,” observed Mr. Savarkar, 
“to look upon Mr. Kajagopalachari as the 
villain of this tragedy. The fact is that a 
Muslim Jtftj in India has always been looked 
upon by Gandhiji and a large number of Congress- 
men as cent per cent. Swaraj.” He contended 
that neither Mr. Gandhi nor Mr. Kajagopalachari 
liad the authority to make a gift of any of the 
Indian provinces. He appealed to the Sanata- 
nists to defend the geographical integrity of 


the country and urged other Hindus affiliated 
to other organisations, including the Congress, 
to join hands with the Sanat>anists in their 
efforts to organise the anti-Pakistan front. 

Ho made an appeal to all Hindus to save the 
laud from danger of being vivisected, since 
“it is almost certain that no pact or servile 
submission to Government on the part of the 
Congress can bring about any constitutional 
change in India as long as the war lasts.” 

“ The policy of satisfying disruptive force 
Mdll not only fall, but will also give rise to 
further disruption which will bo Inimical to 
the highest interests of India ” said Dr. Byama 
Prasad Mookerjee. He added : ” The solu'^lon 
offered by Mr. Kajagojialachari will lead to the 
perpetuation of communal differences and the 
ideal of Indian Nationalism, for which the 
Congress and generations of Indian patriots 
have fought, will never be realised. After 
all, 90 per cent, of the Muslims in India were 
originally Hindus and it is absurd to suggset 
that a mere change of religion will entitle them 
to demand a partition of India and the creation 
of zones wliich will also include a large population 
of people pursuing other religions. Keligion 
has to be banished from the field of politics 
and must not be luade a basis of our national 
reconstruction,” 

Dr. Syaina Prasad Mookerjee said : “ Mischief 
has been done and it must be boldly rectified 
without delay.” He suggested that public 
opinion throughout India should vigorously 
assert itself and indicate in no uncertain terms 
that India would not accept any political 
settlement based on the self-determination 
principle of Pakistan of either the Jinnah or 
the Kajagopalachari brand. “ Wliat surprises 
us most,” added Dr. Mookerjee, “ is that 
Gandhiji should have allowed his name to be 
dragged into this amazing offer which is partial 
acceptance of Pakistan. India’s freedom will 
never come by running after a man of Mr. 
Jiniiah’s type. Gaudhiji was prepared to 
give Muslims a blank cheque at the Hound Table 
Conference. Did that offer succeed ? He 
adopted the attitude of * neither accept nor 
reject ’ regarding the Communal Award. Did 
that please the Muslim League ? He offered 
to make Mr. Jinnah Prime Minister of India. 
Did that change his outkwk ? Was it not morally 
fair and equitable, before he committed himself 
to Mr. Jinnah on such a higlily controversial 
issue, that he should have ol>tainod the views 
at least of representative people of the provinces 
involved, bpecially minority Hindus ?” asked 
Dr. Mookerjee. “ Gandhiji feelingly announced 
some time ago,” continued Dr. Mookerjee, 
“that India’s unity is an article of faith witli 
liim and it Pakistan is to come it is to come 
over his dead body. The arch magician of 
Madras has worked a miracle, making (Ikiudhlji 
forget this momentous declaration of Ida own.” 

Mahasabha suspicions were accentuated by 
the prospect of Gandhi- Jinnah negotiations. 
Mahasabha leaders were so much disturbed 
by the fear of frcsli concessions to Mr. Jinnah 
that Dr. Mookerjee sought clarification from 
Mr. Gandhi on the latter’s intentions. 

Outlining his impressious of his talk with 
Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Mookerjee made three points. 
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The flwt was that Mahatma Gandhi's mind 
was still open to conviction and if he felt satis- 
lied that what he had done was injurious to 
India as a whole or to a particular province, 
or even tK> a particular community, he would 
not hesitate to retrace his step. Hecondlv, 
Mahatma Gandhi's personal views on the 
question of partition of India were still the 
same as they were two years ajjo. In the 
third place, Mahatma Gandld was most anxious 
that all people, includintr Congressmen, should, 
without reserve, express their o]>inion on the 
C.K, fonnula so that Mahatma Gandhi ini^ht 
correctly appreciate the country’s reaction. 

Dr. Mookerjee said that the real solutions 
for settling Ilindu-Muslim (inferences was to 
Hnd out troni tl)e s]K)kesTnen of tlie respective 
communities in wliat manner minority rights 
required predsetion in provincial spheres and 
the Centre. Mr. Jinnah had \erhally f^lven the 
assurance that he would ffive every ])rotection 
to tile minorities living in 1‘akistan. “ Let 
us demand from him a clear and full analysis 
of the nature ot tlu protection that he j)ropo8es 
to >dve and the manner in which such protection 
will he jjuftrAntecd under tlie constitution. 
It should not be difficult for the Hindus to 
offer exactly similar protection to Muslim 
minorities in the rest of India. Similarly, 
let the spokesmen ol tlie minority communities 
tliemselves indicate how their rights arc to he 
safeguarded under the Central administration 
and let the parties representing the majority 
community decldo how far they can be 
accommodated.” 

It was clear, continued Hr. Mookerjee, that 
Mr .linnah’s settlement with Mr. Gandhi 
could he only on the basis of i'aklstan. He 
had not even stated what his Pakistan was, 
thougli lie had emphatically indicated that the 
C.K. formula did not give him the Pakistan 
he wanted. Mr. Jinnah’s demands would now 
increase, of which indications had already 
been given. He would demand that there 
should he no pleld-icite for settling the issue. 
He might pewiaps compromise on a Muslim 
plebiscite alone. He wanted Pakistan territory 
to be increaa(*d so that from economic, military 
and other standpoints it might he a strong 
and self-supi)orting scjverclgn state. He might 
well demand a corridor to join his eastern 
and western Pakistan. Above all, he must have 
.50-50 representation in the interim national 
cabinets. 

“ The trap laid for Gandhiji is ch'ar ” added 
Hr. Mookerjee. ” If he fails to satisfy Mr. 
Jinnah, It is a mistake to suppose that the 
latter will stand exposed. He will not, for 
he will then say that although the principle 
of Pakistan was accepted by Gandhiji, he was 
not prepared to give it in a form that Muslims 
wanted so as fully to exercise their right of 
self-determination. Britain would also say 
that Hindu-Muslim differences being a real 
obstacle in the path of India’s future free<lom 
and the two great leaders having failed to agree, 
she must continue her perpetual trusteeship.” 

Even after it was known that the Gandhi- 
Jinnah pourparlers had broken down the Working 
Committee of the Mahasab^ passed a resolution 
'eondemulng the Ra^agopalachari Fonqula apd 


Gandhijl’s Scheme *' as being destructive of 
the Integrity of India and being detrimental 
to the interests of the Hindus as well as of the 
country as a whole,” and reaffirming that ” no 
eommunal settlement will bo binding on the 
Hindus unless arrived at with the eonseut of 
the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

In a second resolution, the Committee said • 
"In view of the impending termination of 
hostilities and in view of the war aims pro- 
claimed and embodied in thu Four Freedoms 
as announced by I*rcsident Roasevclt and the 
Atlantic Charter and in view of the imimrtant 
part w'hich India will be called upon to play 
in the maintenance of peace and order in the 
east and in the world, holding as it does a 
strategically vital position in the geography 
of the world, and in vi(‘w of the fa(‘t that 
thousands of valiant Indians have shed their 
life blood on the various battle-fronts anti 
India had economically bled itself w'hite for the 
cause of the Allies iu fighting Fascism, the 
Working Committee of the All-Tndia Hindu 
Mahasabha heieby reaffirms that India is 
one and indivisible nation and calls upon the 
United Nations to make an unequivocal decla- 
ration recognising tiic right of India as such a 
nation. 

“The Working Committee further resolves 
that, in the event of failure on the part of 
Britain to satisfy the fair and just demand made 
by India, the other Allied Nations should not 
permit Biitain to delay any longer the removal 
of India’s bondage on the pretext of communal, 
sectional or other differences, mostly cieatel 
by the policy of divide, and rule and sedulously 
fostered with the object of continued exploita- 
tion of the Indian people. 

“ In the opinion of the Working Committee, 
the Allies will b(‘ judged by the attitude taken 
by them in respect of India and her eontimied 
tK>ndage will expose the Allied Nations to the 
charge of Insincerity in the actual application 
of their professed war aims and would confirm 
the opinion that tlie war was being fought iiy 
ilval imperialists struggling for world domination. 

“ The W’oiking Committee is furtiier of the 
opinion that continuance of the present un- 
democratic Government, not at all resiionsible 
to the people of India, has resulted iu the 
estiangement between India and Biitain which 
will not fail to be a menace to world peace 
and world order.” 

The Working Committee authorised the 
I^resldent to cable the resolution to Pesident 
Roosevelt, Premier Churchill, Marshal Stalin 
and General Chiang-Kai-shek. 

Biiasimr Setnan. — The annual session of 
the Mahasabha was held at Bilaspur on Christmas 
Kve in 1944. Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, 

I presiding, .said ; 

“ The soldier-poet Viceroy wants to assume 
the role of a medical adviser for cuiirg the 
jxdltical ailments of India. But he forgets 
that any suffering patient, howevi'r humble, 
has the inherent right to choose his own medical 
adviser, or to decide whether he needs any 
advice at all.” (The reference is to the siieeeh 
made by Lord Wavell at Calcutta — see chapter 
OQ “ The Indiaq National Congress ”) 
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T)r. Mookerjco added : “ The British quack, 
instead of curinR the Indian patient, 
has already loaded him with dangerous maladies 
and has charged fees which are bleeding the 
patient to death. What India sufTera from 
is a alow but dreadful poisoning and the doctor 
thrives on the patient’s misfortune. I agree 
with Lord Wavoll that the patient needs fresh 
air. but that air must be pure and free. Why 
should not a consultative board of disinterested 
medical advisers from America, Bussia and 
China- two of whom at least have saved the 
collapsing British patient himself- be called in 
immediately and if they sit along with the 
Indian patient and the bungling British doctor 
and i>rocecd with their task on the basis of the 
l'’our-3''reedom-preseriptionB, the Indian patient 
will immediately recover and be a good and 
strong ally. T.ord Wavell is right when he 
says that India needs a faith-cure. But thi* 
must be a faith in her own capacity to rise 
and recover her lost liberty and not a faith 
to lean eternally on the charity of others, 
specially those who have already been guilty 
of numerous breaches of faith W'fth him. 

“ Leaving the doctor's analogy aside, let 
us analyse the Viceroy's eoinments. He Is not 
j)re]Mire(l to liave anv inodificHtion (»f the present 
eiuistltution during the war; this means that 
India’s destinv must eompietcly remain in 
the hamts ol tlje totalitarian Viceroy and 
(tovernor-ticneral. if formal changes in the 
(••institution are not possible, why can he not 
eieate a convention and trust a national cabinet 
consisting of representative Indians wliose 
serviefs will be readily availalile ior organizing 
national defence witli tlic willing eo-ojieration 
of the peojile and ior the economic regeneration 
of tile country V 

“ Lord Wavell asks Indians t^i put faitli 
in him and in tlie Britisli. But he is not 

lirepured to re<*iproeate and trust an Indian 
Cabient to hsik after Indian interest. Begard- 
iiig tlie Int.ure constitution of India, tlic Cripps 
(jffer loncedcd India’s right t-o frame her own 
constitution and India could secede from the 
empire if slie so liked. This l.ow'cvcr was 
aeeonipanied by a scheme wliereby any existing 
province iniglit secede from the ’Indian Ihiion 
under certain conditions. We have opjKised 
this part of the ]irojx>sal us a v Irtual aceeptanee 
ol tlie jirineiple 01 I’akistan. No well-wisher 
of India can belitve in the breaking up of 
India's unity. Lord Wavell, I am glad, has 
emphasized in bis Vuleutta sp<*eeh that India’s 
safety will l)e j(Hq)ardize(l b.v any major | 
Kiirgleal operation such as Pakistan. 

“ Tlie British liy fanning eoinmunal ditferenees 
and liy eoneeding eoinmunal eleetoiates have 
sown the seeds of Pakistan in Jndia. Indeed 
the framework of the IDUri Act did not give 
riglP to any province to secede. What liaiipened 
one asks, cither in India or in the world, which 
justified the British fjovernment to accept the 
principl(‘ of partition ot india and thus to undo 
its iierlinjis one great achievement in India 
under Britisli rule ? Lord Wavell, if he has 
the courage of ids eonvietioii, should not be 
a party to furt-her fanning of disruptive tenden- 
cies in India. 'I'liat portion in the ('ripps offer 
referring to a p<>.ssll)le jiart/itioii of Jndia .should 
be withdrawn immediately nnd as he biinselt 


says there will be other means of solving the 
communal problem. The Cripps scheme, thus 
amended, may well then form a basis for Indo- 
Brltish settlement so far as the future consti- 
tution is concerned. 

“ But the impasue during the war will even 
then remain unsolved. The British Govern- 
ment is the party that holds in its hand the 
IKiwer that it has to part with and deliver to 
India. The Viceroy therefore cannot take 
slielter under the pica that tw’o previous offers 
have been rejected by India. Complele com- 
munal unity on the* main political issues is 
impossible so long as tlie British Government 
does not undo tlie mischief i1 has itsidf created. 
Initiative for a settlement must tlierefore come 
from Britain and a failure in this direction 
will be nothing but a breacli of faltli and a 
! regrettable shirking of responsibility and duty. 

j *' Polif leal agitation and struggle have gone 
on in this country for nearly half a century. The 
true position in India is that Britain will not 
willingly part with jiower and will create 
divisions and barriers so as to weaken the forces 
of resistance in the national life of the country. 

A survey of the constitutional changes that 
have come from time to time will disclose 
how the iiowers given to tlie peopli* of the 
country have been limited by restrictions so 
that in the case of an ultimate clash between 
British and Indian interests the former may 
prevail at the will of British representatives. 
Further, a delilierate policy has been imrsiied 
by Government to weaken and cripiile tlie 
Hindus because it is they, more tiian any body 
el.se, who have raised flieir standard of revolt 
against foreign rule. The Indian National 
Congress does nol itself claim to represent 
Hindu point of view'. It has tlierefore Iiappen(‘d 
that although the Congress has entered the 
pailianieiitary bodies in India througli Hindu 
s(*ats, it lias allowed Hindu inteK'sts to lie 
satTifled and jeopardiz(‘d in tlie vain liope of 
placating Tcaeilonary Muslim diuuaiuls. i 
cuiinot conceive of any narrowband sectional 
eommunalism In any organization supported 
by Hiiulus wliieh genuinely aspires to see their 
country fre(*d from foreign domination. The 
inten'sts of Hindus are identical with tliose 
of the luition itself. Hindus want that their 
country sliould be iiolltically free. They recog- 
nize that tlieir country lias been the home of 
many sects and religions and they are anxious 
that there should he a common right of citizen- 
ship for one nnd all. They stand for one 
undivided India' This oneness comes not 
from merely geographical surroundings ; but 
culturally, racially, spiritually and politically 
India has been one country and must remain 
as such for all time to come. Hindus are eager 
for complete political unity with all 'other 
eomniunities. 'I'hey insist upon two eoiiditlons ; 
first, there must be a unity of national aim, 
and, secondly, the comiionent parts must 
Identify themselves wholly and completely 
with the joys and sorrows of a common Indian 
national life. The iJongress lias pursued its 
jioliey for 50 years. Muslims have repudiated 
its claim to repres(*nt their iioint of view and 
it has generally failed to carry Muslim masses 
with it. Hiiulus are, therefore, entitled to 
and indeed thi'y must for Sbt^r self-existence 
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organize themselves on a national basis and 
prevent any unjust encroachment on their 
rights and liberties. Government knows that 
If Hindus can be crippled and divided, India’s 
national strength will be weakehed considerably. 
Our enemies attack us as Hindus, but we have 
not the realism and courage to defend ourselves 
as such, and thus allow the base of our national 
life to be shattered to pieces. 

*' Apart from the policy of appeasement 
of reactionary Muslim standpoint which has 
been vainly pursued by the Congress, tliere 
is another important point of difference between 
Itself and the Mahasabha. Since the advent 
of Oondhiji a policy of non-co-operation has 
been pursued by the Congress, Gandhiji. declared 
that India would bo independent by December 
31, 1921. Twenty-three years have elapsed 
since then and yet our goal is not reached. 
The policy of non-co-operation has not succeeded 
in paralysing Government and making it sur- 
render to the will of the people. Eights and 
liberties have been shamelessly trampled under 
foot by the working of the state machinery. 
Amongst Congressmen have there been many, 
and some of them were the greatest Indians 
of their times, who were definitely against 
a policy of barren non-co-operation at all stages. 
In the Indian provinces where Hindus ore in 
a majority, the Congress by its deliberate 
action in 1930 has been responsible for arbitrary 
bureaucratic rule under section 93 of the 
Government of India Act of 1936. In the 
provinces where Hindus are in a minority 
predominantly Muslim ministries are functioning 
mainly with tlie supjwrt of European votes and 
other reactionary elements. It is remarkable 
i,hat in almost all the provinces there la an 
unconcealed conspiracy to C4irry on the adminis- 
tration in a manner which is specially harn.fiil 
to the legitimate rights and interests of the 
Hindus. Fresh fetters are being forged to 
weaken tliem in evft-y sphere of life and their 
power of resistance is being systematically 
curbed. 

“ The constitution of tlie country will provide 
for ample safeguards to protect the religious 
and cultural rights of minorities wherever 
necessary. Fullest po.ssible facilities will be 
given to all l)ackward sections of tlie Indian 
people irresiiective of caste, creed or community 
so that they may attain a higiior standard 
of thought and living. Our attitude towards 
Muslims as such is not one of hostility or domina- 
tion. When we attack the policy of the Muslim 
League we do so because it is actuated by 
considerations hardly beneficial to the welfare 
of India. The Mahasabha asks for no special 
privilege for Hindus in any part of the country. 
It demands that the constitution should be 
based on adult suffrage and on national electo- 
rates with reservation of seats for such minorities 
as may ask for it. There can be no hope for 
the future of India unle^ss the constitution Is 
so formulated and administered as to enable 
every citizen to develop himself fully and 
completely, according to his potentiality, 
which alone can build up a society where want, 
greed and exploitation will be minimised 
to the maximum extent possible. Each 
community and class must be prepared to 
surrender some of its narrow Individual claims, 
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if the welfare of the country as a whole renders 
it Imperative. Such limited sacrifice will 
pave the way for fuller understanding and 
consolidation in the interest of the entire nation. 
Pakistan is no solution of the communal problems. 

** While the political aspect of the Indian 
problem must absorb the close attention of the 
Mahasabha and the attainment of power and 
a full participation in all local, municipal and 
political bodies must always remain an imi)ortant 
duty, it must not be Ignored that ours is not 
a political organization only but is also directed 
towards the uplift of social, economic, and 
cultural life of the people. If the Mahasabha 
remains an organization confined only to a 
section of the educated upper classes completely 
detached from mass contact it is bound to 
prove a dismal failure. We have no right 
to exist as an organization of arm-chair politicians 
who are not prepared to identify themselves 
whole-heartedly with the great problems of 
social reconstruction and consolidation of the 
Hindu race. 

Draft G>iittitiition. — The proceedings of 
the session were signalised by the adoption 
of a draft constitution for the future free India 
embodying the principles for which the Maha- 
sabha stands. The draft said : " Hindusthan 
shall be a free State and her constitution shall 
be styled ‘ The constitution of the Hindusthan 
Free State.’ Historically, politically, ethno- 
logically and culturally, Hindusthan is one 
whole and indivisible, and so shall she remain. 
The form of Government shall be democratic 
and federal. The federal legislature shall be 
bi-cameral in structure. Elections to the legis- 
latures, whether federal or provincial, shall be 
on the basis of adult franchise and of * one 
man one vote.’ The federal government shall 
be distributed between the central and provincial 
legiblatures in a manner so as to give an adequate 
measure of autonomy to the provinces, with 
residuary powers at the centre. The power of 
the Government, whether federal or provincial, 
shall be divided into legislative, executive and 
judicial, with the executive responsible to the 
Icxfislaturc and both responsible to the people 
and with the judiciary independent of the 
executive. Distinctions between martial and 
non -martial racw shall no longer exist, and the 
military strength of the Hindusthan Free 
State shall, as far as possible, be cquibalanced 
amongst its various provinces, consistently with 
Its standard of discipline and eflflciencv. The 
States should be brought into the federation 
of Hindusthan. Responsible government should 
be introduced, on the principles stated above." 

It was laid down that "the fundamental 
rights of a free state, namely, that all citizens 
domiciled in Hindusthan shall, in general, 
enjoy rights and privileges and be subject to 
the obligations of citizenship and shall, In 
particular, enjoy fundamental rights as under : — 

" Citizens shall be equal before the law and 
shall enjoy equal civic rights. There shall 
be no law of a discriminatory nature. 

"All citizens shall enjoy the fruits of their 
toll and shall be entitled to the necessaries of 
life without exploitation of man by man. 
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" The Btate shall make suitable laws for 
maintenance of health and fitness for work of 
all citizens for securing a living wage for every 
worker, protection of the motherland, welfare 
of children and economic consequences of old 
age, Infirmity and unemployment, 

“ All citizens shall have the right of free 
elementary education. 

**A11 citizens shall have the right to keep 
and bear arms in accordance with the regulations 
made. 

No citizen shall, by reason of colour, caste 
or creed, be prejudiced in any way in regard 
to public employment, office of power or honour 
or exercise of any profession, sequestered or 
confiscated save In accordance with the law. 

** No citizen shall be deprived of his or her 
liberty of person except in due process ot 
the law. 

“ All citizens shall enjoy the right of free 
expression of opinion as also the right of assembly 
peacefully and to form associations or unions 
for purposes not opposed to public order or 
to public morality. 

“All citizens shall, subject to public order 
or morality, enjoy freedom of conscience and 
free profession and practice of religion and 
protection of culture and language, and no 
law shall be made either directly or Indirectly 
to injure any religion or prohibit or restrict 
free exercise thereof. 

“ The provinces of Hindusthan may, where 
necessary, be redistributed on a linguistic 
basis. The religion, language and culture of 
minorities shall be respected and guaranteed. 

“ The press shall be free and no measures 
shall be taken to hinder the publication, sale, 
and distribution of any writing or newspa))er 
subject to the rules of morality and public 
order.** 

The principal resolution of the session express- 
ed the opinion that an agreed scheme of reforms 
which would solve her political problems and 
a united front were the pretexts which were 
being put forward by British politicians to 
enable Britain to defeat Uindusthan’s claim 
to freedom. The resolution declared that ** a 
major surgical operation like Pakistan ’’ was 
not in the best interests of Hindusthan. With- 
out prejudice to the Mahasabha’s demands 
for complete Independence and the right to 
frame its constitution, the resolution called 
upon the British Government to prove their 
bona fide$ by taking immediate steps to imple- 
ment the Cripps scheme, shorn of clauses giving 
power of secession to provinces, and to dissolve 
the legishitures as the first step with a 
view to forming a constituent assembly elected 
not on the bams of the Communal Award but 
on the basis of a joint electorate with reservation 
of seats where necessary. 

The working Committee of the Mahasahha 
met a month later and decided to send a delega- 
tion to Great Britain, H.S.4., U.S.S.R. and 
China to ** counteract the anti-Hindu and anti- 
Indian propaganda which is being carried on 
in England, America and other countries and 
to oduoate public opinion in the said countries 


on right lines with special reference to the 
ideology of the Hindu Hahasabha.** The 
President was authorised to nominate the 
personnel of thf delegation. 

The Committee reiterated that there could 
be “ no Hindu-Muslim settlement in Hindusthan 
without reference to and without the consent 
of the Hindu Mahasahha and that the Mahasahha 
is the only representative organisation competent 
to speak on behalf of the Hindus and to safe- 
guard their rights and interests.” 

The resolution, inf*>r-alin, said : ** The Work- 
ing Committee views with great concern the 
attempts that are being made in some quarters 
for the appeasement of the Muslim Iieague 
by the surrender of the just rights and interests 
of the Hindus. The Hindus will not accept 
any composite government which will give 
undue weightage or disproi)ortionate strength 
to the Muslims or other minorities in excess 
of what tiieir proportions in the i)opulation 
justify. 

** The Working Committee demands dis- 
solution of the present legislatures both in 
the Provinces and at the Centre which have long 
outlived their terms and have ceased to be 
lepresentative of public opinion in the country. 
The Committee demands the election of fresh 
legislatures and the formation of representative 
governments at the Centie and in the Provinces 
andurgessteps to be taken for convening a Consti- 
tuent Assembly for framing the constitution 
of Piee Hindustan.” 

Three other resolutions passed by the Working 
Committee directed the Provincial Sabhas to 
“ preach and propagate the ideology of the 
Mahasahha and make a drive for enrolment 
and mobilise in particular the Kisan and Laboui 
populations in their areas,” requested the 
Governor-General to commute the death sentence 
of Chiraur and Ashti prisoners, and deplored 
“the state of affairs in Hyderabad State with 
regard to the export and import trade and 
distribution of foodstuffs in the State and urged 
the Government of India to make proper 
investigation.” 

Pott-War Demandf. — Shortly after the 
termination of the European War the Mahasahha 
Working Committee met at Calcutta and 
expressed Its satisfaction at the termination of 
the War in Europe, but until India is declared 
Independent she cannot whole-heartedly parti- 
cipate Victory Celebration and demands that the 
liberation of Hindusthan irom alien bondage, 
both political and economic is essential nne 
qua non for World peace and the establishment 
of a world order based on justice and humanity. 
Since the commencement of hostilities between 
the Allies and the Fascist Powers, the Hindu 
Miahasabha repeatedly proclaimed its adherence 
to the cause of freedom and democracy and 
preached and practised the policy and programme 
of militarisation. Thousands of Hindus joined 
the Army, Navy and the Air Force and display- 
ed their valour in different parts of the world 
and it has now been authoritatively recognised 
that the Victory of the United Nations and the 
collapse of Germany and Italy was in considerable 
measure due to the indomitable course and 
sacrifice on the part of the valiant sons of Hindus* 
than in different theatres of war. 
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“ The Hindu Mahasabha now calls upon 
the accredited representatives of the United 
Nations to redeem the pledge of freedom 
towards enslaved humanity and to enoiancipate 
India from her bondage. The liquidation of 
imperialism and the complete Independence 
of India are the demands of Hlndusthan and 
and that the future world orders must be based 
on the recognition of the rights of each country, 
to be freed completely from the domination or 
exploitation by powerful nations. In the name 
of freedom for which Great Britain, U.S.Al, 
China and U.S.3.E., joined hands in this titanic 
conflict, the All-India Hindu Mahasabha Work- 
ing Committee calls upon the representatives 
of the Great Powers to demonstrate to the 
world that the blood and sacriflee of the Indians 
will lead to the liberation of their own Mother- 
land and marked the end of the period of 
subjection or exploitation. Hlndusthan freed 
from bondage and in co-oprative partnership 
the Allied nations will be the greatest stabilis- 
ing factor in Asia and will help to maintain world I 
security essential for the advancement of 
humanity freed from the trammels of totalita- 
rian aggression or imperialistic exploitation.” 

Another resolution dealt with the Sapru 
('lonciliation Committee's recommendations. 
It said : — 

” The Hindu Mahasabha repudiates the 
vicious principle of parity of representation 
between the Caste Hindus and the Muslims 
as recommended by the Sapru Committee 
in the constitution-making body, legislature 
and Executive Council, as the same is unjust, 
unfair and destructive of the fundamental 
principle of democracy and nationalism. Such 
a proposal is an outcome of an attitude of a 
f)athetic submission to the policy of appease- 
ment in order to placate the intransigent com- 
niunalism o< the Pakistanis. The Hindu 
Mahasabha reaflirma the principle that the 
constitution of free Hinduathan should be based 
on the democratic principle of ‘ one man 
one vote,’ with adequate protection of the 
reiigioji and culture of the minorities. 

The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that the 
proposal to divide the caste Hindu and the 
scheduled castes will widen and perpetuate 
cleavage and is calculated to bring about the 
disintegration of the Hindus. 

The Hindu Mahasabha is opposed to the 
following reactionary and unacceptable sugges- 
tions which will practically perpetuate the 
slavery of Hinduathan : (a) that no decision 
in the Constitution-making body shall be valid 
unless it is supported by |th of members, 
present and voting; (b) that on matters not 
decided by such |th majority His Majesty’s 
Government shall give its own award wliich 
moans that practically the entire power of 
constitution-making has been handed over to the 
British Government ; and (c) that all residuary 
powers shall vest In the units. The Hindu 
Mahasabha is of opinion that if the above 
recommendations of the Sapru Conciliation 
('ommittee are given effect to, it will make a 
Pakistan of the whole o< India and the Hindu 
Mahasabha as the representative orgnisation of 
tho Hindus, will never submit to such recom- 
mendations completely subversive of the 
evolution of true nationalism in this country.” 


Wav«U Plan.— When Lord Wavell broad* 
cast his plan for an interim Central Government, 
the working Committee of the Mahasabha 
registered its strong protest against the proposal 
which it described as a ” deliberate device on 
the part of the British Government to perpetuate 
British Kulo over India to camouflage the issue 
of India's independence, to break the solidarity 
of the Indian nation, to reduce the Hindus who 
constitute about 75 per cent of India's popula- 
tion to a minority by the Introduction of parity 
between caste Hindus and Muslims and dis- 
parity between Muslims and the scheduled 
castes, and to divide the politically minded 
Hindu community into separate entitles as 
Caste Hindus and the Schedule Cs^es.” 

The resolution continued: "The said plan 
negatives the principles of nationalism freedom 
and democracy for which the Second World War 
is said to bo waged and fou^t by the AUies. 
Even a fully indianized Executive Coimoll 
under the existing constitution without any 
collective responsibility with the Viceroy's 
veto and the overriding power of the Secretary 
of State intact can be no substitute for a truly 
National Indian Government responsible to 
the people based on the recognition of Indian 
independence. The pernicious principles com- 
munal, anti-democratic, and anti-national 
underlying tho interim scheme will create dan- 
gerous precedents which will necessarily tend to 
be t^e basis for India's future constitution. The 
Secretary of State had indeed made it abundant- 
ly clear that there can be no question of making 
the Central Government responsible to the 
Legislature which would at once in MusHm 
eyes imply control of unified India by the Hindu 
majority. The scheme is manifestly the cul- 
mination of an anti-Hindu policy of the British 
Government strengthened by an utterly futile 
and self-destructive policy of Muslim appease- 
ment pursued by tho Congress resulting 
in its unconditional surrender to British 
Imperialism. 

" The Working Committee apprehends that 
the said plan, though provisional in name 
and api)licable to tho Central Government 
alone, will not fail to be utilised by interested 
parties as the thin end of the wedge to break 
constitutionally and permanently India’s unity 
and solidarity by having its reflection in provin- 
cial legislative and administration. 

"It is obviously a step in retrogression of 
the Cripps proposal and a monstrous extension 
of the so-called communal award which has 
roved to be the fountain source of all communal 
itterness and political strife. 

"Tho British Government would not have 
dared to inflict this astrocious blow on the 
Hindus but for the secret support accorded 
by Gandhiji to Desai-Liaqat Pact which, 
according to Gandhiji himself, forms the basis 
of the Simla Conference. 

" The Indian National Congress has bartered 
away the political rights of the caste Hindus 
by repeated secret negotiations and by Its 
open failure to defend such a ri^t whenever 
they were trampled under foot. The Congress 
has ceased to be a national organisation by its 
persistent negotiations with the Muslim League, 
a body outside the Congress, on communal 
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iBsues and by its latest acceptance throtigh 
Gandhlii of an equal political status with an 
avowedly communal and reactionary organisa- 
tion like the Muslim liCague. In ^ew of the 
fact that the Congress does not itself claim 
to represent Hindus as such and in view of the 
further fact that the Hindu cottinunity as 
such is not represented at the Simla Conference, 
any decision taken behind the back of the 
Hindu Mahasabha .which alone is the accredited 
political organisation of the Hindus and which 
has been In the past recognised by the Govern- 
ment itself as a nsajor political organi/^tion, 
shall not be acceptable to the Hindus of India. 

“ The Working Committee demands that a 
referendum be taken of the Wavell plan and 
the opinion of the people be ascertained before 
it Is put into operation. 

“ The Working Committee therefore declares 
that the Wavell Scheme even if it be accepted 
by the Simla Conference will be repudiated 
by the Hindus and if enforced will be resisted 
by all possible means. 

“ The Working Committee hereby calls upon 
all its branch organisation and the Hindu 
community in general to realise the gravity 
of the dangers that lie ahead of them to raise 
their voice of protest against the plan and to 
be prepared for any action necessary to combat 
it.” 

Rmumdation of Tillos.— Government’s 
” increasingly hostile attitude towards the 
legitimate rights of Hindus ” came in for violent 
criticism at the meeting of the All-lndla Com- 
mittee of the Mahasabha held at Delhi in August 
1946. The meeting witnessed the unprecedented 
spectacle of some Mahasablia leaders renouncing 
their title as a protest against Government’s 
policy. 

Opening the session of the All-India Committee 
Dr. S. r. Mookerjee, the President, said that 
a new situation had been created by the Wavell 
offer. Dr. Mookerjee added Lord Wavell 
had not invited the Hindu Mahasabha to the 
Simla Conference, because the Viceroy feared 
opposition from the Mahasabha, who not only 
opposed the offer but also charged the British 
Government with unwiUingness to part with 
real power. 

Referring to Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Mookerjee said, 
the League leader had now changed his demand 
from parity with Hindus to that of parity 
with the rest of India. Dr. Mookerjee claimed 
that the Mahasabha was the only national 
organisation and challenged any one to prove 
that the policy and programme of the Mahasabha 
was inconsistent with national aspirations. 
He strongly demanded that the future of India 
should be based on unity and drew support 
from the speeches of Pandit Nehru. 

Sir Gokulchand Narang was loudly cheered 
when ho rose to announce that he was giving 
up his knighthood. 

The resolution on titles said : “ As a mark 
of protest against the increasingly hostile 
attitude of the Government towards the legiti- 
mate rights of the Hindus, the Working Com- 
mittee of the AU-lndia Hindu Maliasabha 


calls upon all Government title-holders who are 
office bearers or who are members of the Council 
or committees of the provincial or district 
Sabhas to relinquish their titles. No Govern- 
ment title-holders shall therefore he eligible 
for any elective office or offices in the Hffidu 
Mahasabha.” 

Tlie principal x)olltical resolutions ran as 
follows : “On the termination of the world 
war causing untold misery and sufferings to 
niUlious of people in India and;tho other countries 
both in the east and the west, we call upon 
His Majesty’s Government to redeem the 
pledge of liberation of oppressed humanity 
from both political and economic fetters. 
Hindusthaii was bled wliito and made great 
Hacriflees both in men and materials in fighting 
the forces of agression and sacrificed millions 
of her sons due to famine and pestilence caused 
by the conditions created by the war. In 
view of the glorious part played by the Indian 
Army in Achieving \ictory In theatres of war, 
and particularly by the Hindus, who formed 
about 70 per cent, of the combatant forces 
and won as many as 27 Victoria Crosses out 
of 31 won by Indian soldiers, the United Nations 
should stand by India’s demand lor justice 
f airplay and see that no Injustice is done to 
the Hindus in tliis crisis. If Democracy has 
any meaning, no power on earth can deny 
with impunity the united demand of the vast 
majority of tho Indian masses for independence. 
By the independence of India and other eoimtries 
in bondage will the United Nations now bo 
judged. 

” To make agreement between political 
parties and communities a condition precedent 
to the freedom of India is a pretext for imperial- 
ism to cling to power. The present constitution 
is based on tho so-called communal award 
which is a negation of democracy and makes 
imTOssible the real verdict of tho Indian people 
to be expressed constitutionally. We call upon 
the British Government immediately to repeal 
the communal award, which is unfair, un- 
democratic and anti-national. The Hindu 
Mahasabha has all along rejected the communal 
award. We arc of the opinion that the election 
should be based on the genuine democratic 
prin(dple of one man, one vote. A constituent 
assembly returned on communal electorates 
based on the communal award can never reflect 
the true mind of India and will merely create 
artifldal issues which will disrupt Indian unity 
and help imperialism to continue its domination. 
The Mahasabha insists that any constituent 
assembly or any body entrusted with the work 
of drafting India’s new constitution should 
proceed on the basis that India is and shall 
remain one and indivisible and further, that 
any majority community shall not be reduced 
k> a minority or equality. 

** A genuine national election based on 
democratic franchise will pave the way for 
the formation of a true constituent assembly 
for framing the constitution of free Hlndusthan 
for the uplift of the masses, the economic 
prosperity of the people, the uprooting of the 
present corrupt official regime for tackling 
the problem of hunger and unemployment 
and for preventing the exploitation of the 
Impoverished masses. 
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** The Hindu Mahasabha is opposed to the 
pemioiouB principle of parity between Hindus 
and Muslims. It is inherently unjust to reduce 
a majority of three-fourths to the same 
position as a minority of one-fourth. I’his 
unfair reduction of 25 crores to the same 
level as that occupied by a minority of 8^ 
crores is undemocratic .and wili not solve the 
- communal problem. The British Government 
has made impossible any agrcenent between 
communities and parties because it has con- 
ferred practically a veto in the hand of the 
communalist who has been given unfair weightage 
and excessive representation. The Hindu 
Mahasabha is of the oi)iijion that the 'Wavell 
Plan which envisaged no real transfer of power 
to Indian hands, wjis fore-doomed to failure 
because it was based on inherently unjust 
proposals of parity and the denial of representa- 
tion to the Hindus as such wliUe conceding 
recognition to the Muslim League. 

His Majesty’s Government can coll for the 
co-operation of all nationalist elements, Hindus 
and Muslim, who arc willing to shoulder resxiou- 
sibility for tackling tlie triple issues of the 
integrity of India, opposition to parity and the 
demand for complete independence without 
a weakening or crippling of the Hindus. On 
these three issues His Majesty’s Government 
should make an unequivocal declaration and 
the Hindu Mahasabha confidently calls upon 
the people t-o create sanctions for the effective 
enforcement of their just demands.” 

To this an amendment was moved stating 
that if the Government failed to make a satis- 
factory declarationHiv November 3(», 1045, the 
Hindu Mahasabha slinll have to launch a move- 
ment against the British Government for national 
liberation and vindication of Hindu rights. 

Dr. Mookerjee requested the mover to with- 
draw the amendment. Tlie President agreed 
with the pnneiifie of the amendment but did 
not consider it would be correct to adopt it 
now. It was, indeed, his conviction that India 
could not be free without a struggle nor could 
the Hindus once again establish their legitimate 
rights without launching a struggle. He said 
that if there was no agreement with the Govern- 
ment, then the Mahasabha us the x>olitical 
organisation of the Hindus^ must laimch a 
movement. The initiative for that must 
come from the President of the Sabha and if 
he was worth his salt, he would do tlio needful, 
ho said. According to liim the first big ta.sk 
that faced the Hindus was to organise them- 
selves and establish blanches of tlie Mahasabha 
in all parts of the country. 

Dr. Mookerjee said that some sort of move- 
ment by way of direct action would be taken 
in September. This was not merely a move- 
ment against the Government but agal'ist 
the Congress as well who initiated the policy 
of Hindustani. Ho said he liad no doubt 
that young men would rally under the banner 
of the Mahasabha and give a good account 
of themselves. 

Dr. Mookerfee denied that the Hindu Maha- 
sabha was running away from action. They 
were now prepared to take up the ehallenge 


on certain specific issues. On the main political 

i iroblcm. A struggle was bound to come, but 
here must be ample preparation in the country 
or that, and the President must be given 
a free hand. 

The amendment was thereupon withdrawn 
and the resolution was carried. 

With the announcement that the general 
elections would be held in India during the 
winter of 1045-46 the Mahasabha, like other 
organisations in the country, plunged whole- 
heartedly into the election campaign. 

Sikhs* attitude. — Although the Sikhs are 
not connected with tlio Mahasabha, it may be 
appropriate to mention in this chapter the 
Sikhs’ rejection of the Cripps formula. The 
Sikh All-Parties Committee in a representation 
to Sir Stafford Cripps declared that the proposals 
were unacceptable to them because : " instead 
of maintaining and strengthening the integrity 
of India, specific provision has been made for 
separation of provinces and the constitution 
of Pakistan and the cause of the Sikh com- 
munity has been lamentably betrayed.” 
The Siklis said : ” Ever since the British 

advent our community hag fought for England 
in every battle-field of tlie empire, and this Is 
our reward, tliat our position in tlie Punjab, 
wliich England promised to hold in trust, 
and in wldch we occupied a predominant position 
has been finally liquidated. 

” Why should a province that fails to secure 
3/5th majority of its legislature in which a 
religious community enjoys statutory majority, 
be allowed to hold a plebiscite and given the 
benefit of a bare majority. In fairness this 
right should have been conceded to communities 
who are in permanent minority in the legislature. 

” Further, why could not the population 
of any area opposed to separation be given 
I the right to record its verdict and to form 
an autonomous unit ? We are sure you know 
that tlie Punjab proper extended upto the 
banks of the Jhelum excluding Jhelum and 
Multan districts, and the trans- Jhelum area 
was added by the couquest of Maharaja Kanjit 
Singh and retained by the British for adminis- 
trative convenience. It would bo altogether 
unjust to allow extraneous traiis-Jhelum popu- 
lation which only accidentally came into the 
province to dominate the future of the Punjab 
proper. 

” We give below the figures which abundantly 
prove oftr contention ; — 

From tlie boundary of Delhi to the banks 
o^the Bavl river the population Is divided 
as follows : — Muslims — 45,05,000 ; Sikhs and 
other non-Muslims— 76,40,000. 

From the Delhi boundary to the banks 
of the Jhelum river excluding Multan and 
Jhang districts : — Muhlims — 82,88,000 ; Sikhs 
and other non-Muslims — 93,48,000. 

To this may be added the population 
of the Sikh states of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, 
Kapurthala and Faridkot, which is about 
26,00,000. Of this the Muslims constitute 
barely 20 per cent, and this reduces the ratio 
of Muslim population still further. 
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"We do not wish to labour the point any 
more. We have lost all hope of receiving any 
consideration. We shall resist, however, by 
all possible means separation of the Punjab 
from the all-India union. Wo shall never 
permit our motherland to be at the mercy of 
those who disown it." 

Subsequent to the withdrawal of the Cripps’ 
offer, the Sikhs have been somewhat in the 
limelight ^in connection with several proposals, 
unofficially mooted, to determine the allocation 
of territories and powers in the event of a 
compromise between the Muslim League and 
nationalist India. The virile and compact 
community of Sikhs, mostly confined to the 
Punjab, had an important say in regard to the 
question of Pakistan. With a view to buying 
over Sikh opposition to Pakistan and thereby 
strengthening the demand vis-a-Hs the rest of 
India, Mr. Jinnah made more than one attempt 
to reassure the Sikh community and thereby 
induce them to come under the scheme of 
Pakistan on the basis of guaranteed safeguard.^ 
for their interests. At one stage it looked as 
though a section of the Sikh leadership was 
favourably inclined towards Mr. Jinnah’s 
gesture. Some of them seemed to be impressed 
with the argument that, whereas in an All-India 
Federation the Sikh community would be a 
drop in the ocean, they would not be a negligible 
factor in Pakistan not only because of their 
proportion in the population of the Punjab, 
but also by virtue of statutory guarantees offered 
to them by the Muslim League leader. Even- 
tually. however, Mr. Jinnah’s overtures were 
turned down because the bulk of the Sikh 
community was opposed to Pakistan. 

At the same time there began to grow up 
in the Sikh community a tendency at cxclusivism 
and self-reliance. This was due, on the one 


hand, to the growingly militant Muslim League 
campaign for Pakistan and, on the other, a 
feeling that Hindu leadership might not hesitate 
to sacrifice the Sikhs for a settlement with 
League on the all-India plane. 

The advent of the War and the supply by 
the martial ^ace of Sikhs of a large number 
of recruits for the Allied armed forces Invested 
this community with added importance in the 
eyes of British authority. Thus, for Instance, 
a Sikh leader found a place in the expanded 
Executive Council of the Governor-General, 
and, later still, the community was given 
representation in the Simla Conference called 
by Lord Wavell to consider his proposals for 
the establishment of an interim Government 
at the Centre. It now seems certain that a 
Sikh leader will find a place in any new Govern- 
ment that may be formed at the Centro. 

Whereas the bulk of Sikh opinion continued 
to be Iiostile to the idea of partitioning India 
into Hindusthan and Pakistan, there is a small 
section of opinion which suspects the possibility 
of the Congress compromising with the Muslim 
I^eague in its Pakistan demand. This section 
tende to take the destinies of the community 
in its own hands and forestall a possible division 
of the country by entering into advance arrange- 
ments with the League in the event of the 
creation of Pakistan. 

Tlie position at the time of writing is a trifle 
confusing, as Sikh opinion is divided between 
those who would fight partition tooth and nail, 
tho8(‘ who seek to establish a sovereign Sikh 
State called Sikhisthan in the event of the 
establishment of Pakistan, jmd those — a small 
number — who would safeguard the position 
of the Sikh community by a pact with Mr. 
Jinnah cashing in on the latter's overweening 
desire for Pakistan. 
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The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 (vide 
1910 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has, since 
then» been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranatb Baner]ee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. The 
Liberal Party in India has always been the 
rail3^ng point of moderately progressive 
opinion. It has consistently stood for a pure 
type of nationalism and orderly progress through 
peaceful and constitutional means, as opposed 
to the revolutionary creed and policy of the 
Congress. During the first five or six years of its 
existence, the party played a useful and valuable 
part in politics and exerted a wholesome influence 
on public life. The death of the Bt. Hon. E. 
B. Montagu was a serious blow to the Indian 
Liberal Party whose influence on Indian affairs 
steadily waned since then. The Indian Bound 
Table Conference brought it again to the fore- 
front, but its influence again suffered partly 
as the result of the ** reactionary provisions 
of the Government of India Act of 1985 and 
partly as the result at the growing strength 
of the Congress organisation. The return 
of the Congress to the constitutional path ousted 
it from Indian politics. At the time of writing 
the Liberal Party exists only in name, there being 
no place for a middle group in Indian affairs of 
the present day. Latterly scope has arisen 
for activity In between extremist groups, 
rather as mediators than as principals. 
This function of mediation has been fllled by 
a group of leaders, consisting mostly of retired 
administrators and others who own no party 
affiliations or have severed party allegiance. 
Quite a few Liberal Party members have joined 
in the deliberations of this group in their indivi- 
dual capacity. Formed under the title of Non- 
Party Leaders* Conference, this group has itself 
crystallised into a centre party, throwing the 
Liberal Federation further into the background. 
Indeed, it was felt necessary to enter at a recent 
session of the Liberal Federation a special 
plea for the continuance of the Liberal Party 
in reply to suggestions that the party bo wound 
up. 

The general elections for the provincial legisla- 
tures under the Government of India Act of 1935 
confirmed the exit of Liberals from active 
political life in India. Few Liberal candidates 
contested the elections, but hardly any was 
successful. During the past two or three years 
the Liberal Party existed only in name. Its 
leaders, however, made their existence felt by 
occasional contributions to the discussion of 
public questions. They also played a valuable 
part in offering sober and constructive criticism 
of the policies and actions of the majority party, 
the Congress. Such criticism was all the more 
useful owing to the absence of an opposition in 
most of the provincial legislatures in which the 
Congress was in power. 

Although the Liberals hold no less progressive 
Views Qian Oongrsfsmen, there Is a fun4amental 


difference between the two : the former have 
fixed Dominion Status within the Empire as 
their ambition, while the latter have set 
*' complete independence ** as their goal ; 
similarly in the matter of method, the Liberals 
are opposed to direct action and are wedded to 
constitutional forms of agitation to accelerate 
the pace of the country’s political advance. 

There is another direction in which the Liberal 
.Party’s sentiments may be said to be different 
from those of the Congress. Having an abiding 
faith in the British connection and being con- 
vinced of the potentialities for good of the 
British Empire, the Liberal Party constantly 
wishes well by the Empire and what it stands 
for. For this reason no member of the Party 
wished anything but success for the Empire in 
the struggle against aggression. Many of 
them gave public expression to their 
convictions in this behalf and to their 
undoubted desire that India should render full 
support to Britain in her war. 

Latterly, however, the bulk of the Liberals 
luive shown signs of impatience over the dead- 
lock in the country. While they were ready 
to realise that the attitude of the Congress 
was not a little responsible for the political 
impasse, they were by no means liappy over the 
bureaucratic form of administration both at the 
centre and in the majority of the provinces. 
They wished that the authorities should make 
an effort to end the political inactivity. 
Towards this end they made repeated appeals 
to the British authorities. 

Not all of these were made in the name of the 
Liberal Federation. Indeed the most Influen- 
tial and well-known exponents of the view-point 
of the Liberal Federation do not belong to that 
organisation. Take for instance, the Non- 
Party Leaders’ Conference whose proceedings 
figured largely in Indian politics during the 
past two or three years. The President and more 
than one leading light of this Conference are not 
members of the Liberal Feneration. It is 
nevertheless true that the views of both are 
Identical on many subjects. It may therefore be 
appropriate to deal with the activities of these 
leaders in this Chapter. 

A Dual Policy.— The activities of the 
Liberals and other moderate leaders during the 

8 ast couple of years have followed a dual policy. 

n the one hand, they were never slow 
to denounce any attempt to hamper the country’s 
war effort, and, on the other, their demands 
were little different from those of the Congress. 

Tlie period when the Congress was in the 
wilderness, especially since the adoption of the 
August resolution tiilthe release of the Congress 
in June, 1945, may perhaps be described as 
the moderates’ era In Indian politics. Not 
that they regained their lost influence, nor 
that the masses abandoned their extremist 
tendencies which they had acquired from the 
Congress propaganda. If anything, extremism, 
feeding on itself, became more extremist. 
Nevertheless, it was a moderates’ period in the 
sense that the moderate leaders occupied the 
public stage. The Congress exit into wilderness 
w'as partly responsible for this development. 
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VThen the satyagraha movement was In progress, 
there was hardly any politics worth the name 
except the activities of the Liberals and other 
moderate leaders. Another reason for public 
attention being directed towards moclerate 
politics was the effort made by the British 
Government to meet the demands of moderate 
leaders. It cannot be "said that the authorities 
did anything substantial to enhance the reputa- 
tion, and strengthen the position, of the sober 
element in the Indian political world ; on the 
contrary, the point was frequently made that 
the way in which the Liberals were ignored gave 
additional impetus to extremism. But sucli 
action as was taken was the result of the out- 
spoken representations made by the moderate 
leaders. The year 1944-45 was marked by the 
jubilee session of the Liberal Federation whi(h 
completed 25 years of public service. Another 
remarkable activity was the evolution by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and a Committee of 
non-party leaders of a compromise formula 
relating to India’s future constitution. This 
was drawn up following the failure of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah negotiations in the autumn of 1944. 

Crippt Offer.— When Sir Stafford Oripps 
came to India with the ])roposals of the British 
War Cabinet in 1942 (See Chapter on “ The 
Indian National Congress ”, elsewhere in this 
issue and earlier issues of The Indian Year 
Book,) the Council of the Liberal Federation 
expressed itself thus : — 

“ The Council of the Liberal Federation has 
very carefully examined the draft declaration 
brought by Sir Stafford Crlpps. It welcomes 
the proposals to make India a self-governing 
dominion with the same status and functions 
as are enjoyed by Great Britain and other 
members of the Commonwealth. On examina- 
Won of the different heads of the proposals the 
Council feels that the provision giving liberty to 
any province not to accede to the Indian Union 
“ “ftoght with serious difficulties and dangers. 
The creation of more than one Federal Union 
in India, having their own separate armies, 
naay result, in certain conceivable circumstances 
In a conflict between them. It would almost 
immediately lead to customs barriers, and 
complicated questions about ports, railways, 
existing public debt, etc., would arise. Moi^ 
oyer, the weakness of the military organisation 
of the one or the other of the different Unions 
will seriously impair the safety and defence of 
India as a whole. 


“ The Council further feels that communal 
feelings would be further exacerbated in the 
course of carrying out the process of arriving 
at a decision about accession or non-accession. 


“ All these and other considerations, antt the 
serious dangers and difficulties should be fully 
considered before His Majesty’s Government 
finally decide to implement these proposals. 


^las always been of the vie^ 
of different communitle 
should be adequately safeguarded and that th 
different communities should have proper vole 
in the governance of the country. But th 
propwals now made go far beyond the necessitif 
cas® afid will seriously affect not onl 
the unity and solidarity of India but her statui 
ana influence in the Commonwealth of Nation 


“ One of the effects of the proposals is that the 
question whether a Province accedes to the 
union or not will in the last resort be determined 
by a plebiscite unless 60 per cent, of the lower 
house of the legislative vote for accession. 
The plebiscite vote is to be determined by a bare 
majority. The Council feels that the decision 
of such momentous question should not be con- 
cluded by a baie majority, but that some mini- 
mum percentage, say at least 66 per cent., 
should be prescribed. The Council also sees 
no reason why women who are entitled to vote 
for the elections to the legislatures, and can be, 
and are members of the legislature, should be 
denied a vote in the plebiscite. 

*' With regard to the representation of Indian 
States on the constitution-making body, the 
Council urges that the people of the States 
should be given a voice in the selection of the 
representatives of the States on this body. 

“ On the subject of defence, the representation 
of India on the War Cabinet and the Pacific 
War Council is satisfactory so far as it goes. 
But this should not stand in the way of the 
appointment of an Indian as a Defence Member. 
Such an api)ointment will have a tremendous 
effect in producing the necessary psychological 
reaction which will bring the Indian people 
whole-heartedly in the war effort. 

“ The Council of the Liberal Federation 
would also urge the British Government to 
appreciate the fact that totalitarian aggression 
involves totalitarian defence and that a total 
war cannot be won unless the Indian nation 
as a united political entity throws Itself into this 
war heart and soul. Malaya, Singapore and 
Bangoon serve as grave warning as to how even 
in modern warfare, technical skill alone, without 
the spontaneous suppoit of the millions on the 
* home front can achieve little on the military 
front. It is the considered opinion of the 
Council that full co-operation of the Indian 
people will not be secured in the war effort 
unless an Indian Defence Member is appointed. 

“ With regani to the question of reconstitu- 
ting the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, the Liberal Federation Council would 
suggest that the Governor-Genorars Council 
should be nationalised, so that by conventions 
in the near future, the Governor- General may 
assume the position of a constitutional head of 
his Government.’* 

Expansion of Executive Council. — Undeterred 
by the failure ot the Crii)ps Mission, the 
Viceroy went ahead with his plans for the better 
government of the country and more efficient 
prosecution of India’s war effort. With this 
end in view His Excellency reshuffled his Exe- 
cutive CouiK'il. This gave an overwhelming 
majority to Indians in the Central Executive 
Council. 

Since July 1941 there have been tjuite a 
few changes in the personnel of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, involving a reshuffling 
of portfolios. Vacancies caused by resignations 
— three resigned at the time of Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast in February 1943 — and by the deputation 
of Sir Kamaswami Mudaliar to the British 
iWar Cabinet and by two deaths were filled. 
In the summer of 1943 there mere only two 
British officialB In Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
namely the members in charge of Home and 
1 Finance. The Commander-In-Chief was, ot 
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course, In charge of the conduct of the war^ 
while War Transport was being looked after by 
a British non-official. 81r Edward Benthall. 
Barring these, the entire Government of India 
was being run by Indians, subject to the 
Viceroy's veto. 

Peace Efforts. — The period after August 
1942 witnessed a number of efforts to bridge 
the gulf between Great Britain and India and 
between the Indian political parties, especially 
the Congress and the Muslim League. Promi- 
nent Liberal leaders, non-party leaders, right 
wing Congressmen who had dissociated them- 
selves from the movement and, for some time 
right wing Hindu Mahasabhaites took part in 
these efforts 

Almost the first of these was initiated by 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee. At the start 
it looked promising, but it failed. The progress 
of this effort and the causes of its failure are 
discussed at length in the chapter on the Hindu 
Mabasabha. 

Mr. C. Kajagopalachari, who had to sacrifice 
his position in the Congress Inerarchy as the 
result of his dissent from the official policy 
of that organisation and as a sequel to his 
advocacy of a proposal ttnliettle with the Muslim 
League on the basis of conceding the principle 
of Pakistan, picked up the threads where Dr 
Mookerjee had left them and strove to convert 
the non-party leaders to his method of approach. 
Evidently he achieved a measure of success 
sufficient to encourage him to meet Mr. Jinnah. 
All this, however, came to naught, for the 
Viceroy refused to permit him to meet Mr. 
Gandhi with a view to discussing the possibilities 
of a settlement. (Sec last year’s issue ) 

Notwithstanding the rude shock provided 
by the Viceroy's refusal, Mr. Kajagopalachari 
continued his efforts to create an all-party 
opinion in favour of a settlement. Public 
as well as private discussions were continually 
in progress for weeks together. The press and 
the platform were fully utilised by him and the 
non-party leaders for this puri) 08 e. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, for instance, suggested 
that the Governor-General should place himself 
at the head of a national government and 
call a conference of all parties, incluciing the 
Congress. Failing any action by the Governor- 
General as suggested. Sir Tej Bahadur said 
he himself would call such a conference. 

Sir Tej Bahadur did call a conference at 
Allahabad in the first half of December when 
the standing committee of the non-party leaders’ 
conference mot leaders of other parties and 
interests. 

The official report of the proceedings said 
that the conference discussed the most practical 
means of solving the deadlock in view of the 
lailure of Government to take effective steps 
for its solution in response to the general demand. 
(See last year’s issue). 

Mr. Gandhi's Fast. — There was little doing 
for a couple of months after the Allahabad Con- 
ference ; out Mr. Gandhi’s fast in February 


Congress leaders under detention, the danger 
to Mr. Gandhi’s life brought these centre 
leaders into play. 

While the fast was in progress these leaders 
met in conference at Delhi and after earnest 
deliberations, in which the representatives of 
all communities and parties took part, passed 
the following resolution: — “This conference 
representing different creeds, communities and 
interests in India gives expression to the universal 
desire of the people of this country that, in 
the Interest of the future of India and of inter- 
national goodwill, Mahatma Gandhi should be 
released immediately and unconditionally. 
This conference views with the gravest concern 
the serious situation that will arise if the Govern- 
ment fail to take timely action and prevent 
a catastrophe. This conference, therefore, 
urges the Government to release Mahatma 
Gandhi forthwith.’’ 

Bombay Conference — Apart from the fast, 
the leaders wished to exploit the intensive 
activity witnessed in the country during the 
fast for a renewed effort to settle the political 
problem in the light of the impressions which 
some of them had had from their talks with 
Mr. Gandhi during the fast 

Th«* leaders met in Bombay after the termina- 
tion of the fast and resolved : “ We are of the 
opinion that the deplorable events of the last few 
months require a reconsideration of their iiollcy 
both by Govcrnn»ent and the Congress. ’The 
recent talks which some of us have had with Mr. 
Gandhi lead us to believe that a move for recon- 
ciliation at the present juncture will bear fruit. 

“ It is our conviction that if Mr. Gandhi is 
set at liberty he would do his beat to give guidance 
and assistance in the solution of the internal 
deadlock and that there need be no fear that 
there would be any danger to the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

“ The Viceroy may be approached on our 
behalf to permit a few representatives to meet 
Mr. Gandhi authoritatively to ascertain his 
reactions to recent events and to explore with 
him avenues for a reconciliation." 

Shortly after the Bombay conference, the 
leaders planned a deputation to the Viceroy 
personally to urge their view- point, but eventually 
decided to send a memorandum ; but it pro- 
duced no results. 

ActivitiM in 1943>'44.— During the year 
1943-44 the activities of the Liberals and 
the peace efforts of moderate politicians 
generally were of a limited character. 
'This was due partly to the stagnant 
nature ot the attitude of both sides to 
the dispute, namely, Government and Mr. 
Gandhi. Whereas the Government of India 


refused to move from the decision not to reopen 
the question unless Mr. Gandhi abrogated the 
“ Quit India ” resolution of August 1942 and 
forswore the policy underlying it, Mr. Gandhi, 
for his part, gave no indication to lespond in 
terms of the Government demand. Notwith- 
standing tlie hopes and speculations of those 

^ .who variously claimed to know Mr. Gandhi’s 

1943 gave an opportunity to the moderate j mind, his owm attitude seemed hardly to have 
politicians again to come into the limelight, (varied from the sentiments expressed by him 
With the Government adamant and the in his letter to Lord Idnlithgow and the Govern- 
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ment of India published on the eve of his fast 
In February 1943. Thus there was available 
to the intermediaries no common factor which 
they could exploit to bring about an under- 
standing between the two opposite view-points. 

Even so, efforts, though of a sporadic nature, 
continued to be made by unattached leaden to 
secure a change in the official policy towards the 
Congress or at least to induce Government to 
release the leaders so as to enable them to 
consider the altered situation. Undeterred by 
their failure to move the Government following 
Mr. Gandhi’s fast, the moderate leaders urged 
the appointment of an impartiid tribunal to 
investigate the charges made against Congress 
under detention or, in the alternative the 
release of those leaders so as to enable them to 
review the situation and attempt a solution 
of the deadlock. To this, however, the Secretary 
of State replied in the House of Commons, saying 
that the Government of India had no intention 
of “ staging a trial *’ of Mr. Gandhi and other 
detained Congress leaders. — (See last year’s 
issue). 

In the winter of 1043-44 the annual session 
of the National Idberal Federation met in 
Bombay under the })rcsidcnt8hip of Kunwar 
bir Maharaj Singh. The Session was remarkable 
for the diametrically opposite viewpoints 
expounded by the President and the Chairman j 
of the Keception Committee (Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir). 

While deploring the August resolution of the 
Congress, Sir Maharaj Singh criticised Govern- 
ment for failure to announce a complete change 
of policy at the commencement of the war, 
adding that “ if Sir Stafford Cripps had come 
to India with his proposals in 1939 or early in 
1940, Instead of 1942, there would have been 
an excellent prospect of their acceptance.” 
Under present conditions, he depiored, ” we are 
face to face with a divided India, with thousands 
of oiir fellow-countrymen, including many 
prominent and popular leaders, in prison, the 
retention by European officials of the key 
departments of Finance, Defence and Home in 
the Government of India, a complete absence 
of popular government in large portions of 
India, swollen prices, general distress and 
famine in large and densely populated areas.” 
Sir Maharaj complained that the advice of 
moderate leaders had been brushed aside by 
Government. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir took a different view 
of the problem. He blamed the Congress for 
the failure of the Cripps Mission and affirmed 
that it broke down owing to the eleventh-hour 
raising of the issue of the Viceroy’s veto. He 
cited Mr. Jinnah’s opinion in support of the 
contention that the formation of a national 
Government on the lines of the Congress demand 
would have been totally opposed by the minor- 
ities in general and the Muslims in particular. 

After drawing attention to the events that 
followed the August resolution. Sir Cowasji 
declared that If any progress was to be made I 
it was essential that the Congress should 
not only withdraw the August resolution j 
but also give an assurance to the British public 
and to the peoples of the Allied Nations that 
all people in India were behind this war and 


that they would unconditionally and enthti- 
siastically help the war effort. 

lUeolntioDt. — The unconditional release of 
Congress leaders, the treatment by the Congress 
leaders of the ” Quit India ” resolution of 
August 1942 as a dead letter, a conference of 
political parties and the formation of national 
composite governments at the Centre and in the 
provinces— these suggestions were embodied 
in a resolution, passed by the session. The 
conference also passed resolutions dealing with 
the war, India’s position at the peace conference, 
Government’s food policy and the Bengal famine. 

Early in the summer of 1944, a session of the 
Non-party Leaders’ Conference met at laicknow 
under the presidentship of Sir TeJ Bahadur 
Sapru. (See last year’s issue). 

Two»fold AppeaL — In June 1944 the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation met 
in Poona and made a two-fold appeal one to 
the Government unconditionally to release 
Congressmen not found guilty of violence and 
the other to the Congress to treat the August 
resolution as a dead letter, to put it aside and 
take measures to arrive at a working arrangement 
with other political narties for the formation 
of a provisional GovCpiment. 

The next meeting of the Council was held at 
Allahabad in October and expressed the opinion 
that the two-nations theory advanced by Mr. 
Jinnah was oi)p 08 cd to facts while his insistence 
on a plebiscite confined to Muslims was unfair 
to other communities and incompatible with 
democratic concepts. The Council also declared 
that the division of the country into two or 
more separate sovereign states was not a right 
solution for the Hindu-Muslim question. 

Conciliation Conunittae. — Soon after the 
failure of the Gandhi- Jinnah talks in Bombay 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, President of the Non- 
Party Conference, announced his intention to 
set up a committee (Called the Conciliation 
Committee), comprising eminent public men with 
no marked political affiliations, to examine the 
Indian communal question from a political and 
constitutional point of view. This was the 
outcome of a resolution passed by the Standing 
Committee of the Non-Party Conference whlcjh 
said ; ” The Standing Committee of the 
Non-Party Conference, having considered the 
present situation in view of the breakdown of 
the Gandhi- Jinnah talks on the communal 
issue, hereby resolves to appoint a committee 
which will examine the whole communal and 
minorities question from a constitutional and 
I)olltical point of view, put itself in touch with 
different parties and their leaders, including the 
minorities interested in the question, and 
present a solution within two montlis to the 
Standing Committee of the Non-PartV Con- 
ference. The Standing Committee will take all 
reasonable steps to get Jthat solution acc^ted 
by all parties concernea. The Standing Com- 
Committee authorises Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to 
appoint members of the committee and announce 
their names in due course.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru explained that he had 
placed before Mr. Gandhi the idea of a committee 
of the kind now decided upon and Mr. Gandhi 
had said : — ” I shall unreservedly co-operate 
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with It. You can call me whenever you like, 
put me any questions you like and ask me for 
any assistance you like. * 

Sir Tej Bahadur added that it was his intention 
that there should be on the committee no one who 
was a partisan or one who had expressed himself 
violently on political issues of the country. It 
was also the idea that there should be one or two 
retired judges who would bring a judicial mind 
to bear on the country’s problems. 

The basic conception of the committee was 
that the discussion of the communal and 
political problem should be lifted from the 
partisan level to the scientific and Judicial level. 

The effort of the committee would be to 
understand the views of each party, act as a 
sort of conciliation board by establishing contact 
with all parties and recommend some solution 
timt they thought good on their own responsi- 
bility. ** It would be open to each party to 
accept it wholly or partially or to reject it” 
said Sir Tej Bahadur. ” There is no question of 
failure or success. When the committee has 
done its work, it will be for the leaders of different 
parties to consider whether at that stage they 
should not call a bigger conference — either an 
all parties conference or a convention.” 

” Explaining the function of the proposed 
committee, Sir Tej Bahadur stated that it would 
approach various political leaders ” very politely 
and very courteously ”, and invite them to 
explain their points of view. It was possible 
tliat some might refuse tlieir co-operation and 
rebuff the committee, but that would not deter 
them. 

The personnel of the Committee was com- 
pleted towards the end of the year. It included 
eminent leaders from different communities 
most of whom fulfilled Sir Tej Bahadur’s qualifica- 
tions, in particular that they should be experts, 
eminent and experienced and non-partisan 
in outlook. They included the Metropolitan 
of India, Sir S. Kadhakrislman, Sir Maharaj 
Singh, Sir Jagdish Prasad, Sir N. Gopalaswami 
Iyengar, Mr. Tushar Kantl Ghosh, Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, Mr. P. U. Das, Sardar Sant Singh, Sardar 
Harnam Singh, Mr. K. B. Eabi Bux Hussain, 
Sir B. P. Mody, Dr. John Mathai, Dr. P. K. 
Sen, Mr. Prank Anthony and Mr. B. L. Ilaliia 
iiain. 

Committee's Aim and Scope.— Tlie Com- 
mittee began its work on December 29, 1944, 
with an opening address by the President, Sir 
Tei Bahadur Saiiru, defining the exact scope 
and functions of the Committee ” Our essential 
duty ”, he said, ” is to apply our minds to the 
basis of the constitution, not to detailed provi- 
sions of the constitution. 

” We are approaching our task in a true 
spirit of humility. The sincerity of our motives 
may be attacked ; we may be supposed to carry 
on a diabolical conspiracy against others ; but 
we have nothing to conceal ; we have nothing 
of which we need feel ashamed. We only 
claim the common right of the citizens of this 
country to form and express our opinions for 
what they are worth.” 

• The object of the Committee, Sir Tej Bahadur 
made it clear, was not to frame a detailed 
constitution. That must be left to some other 


body and he hoped that that body would come 
into existence. Bo one relished the idea that this 
country should continue to be in its present state 
” If ”, he said. ” we fall to come to an 
agreement, somebody else must discharge his 
duty in this matter. That somebody else must 
be the British Government” 

“ Let me assure you ”, said Sir Tej Bahadur, 
” I have got some very encouraging letters 
and memoranda, even from Muslims ”. Sir 
Tej Bahadur mentioned that as many as nine 
memoranda were from Muslims ; one valuable 
memorandum had come from a very distin- 
guished Muslim, who had approached the 
problem from an entirely independent point 
of view. 

Sir Tej Bahadur had also received similar 
encouraging letters from quarters from which 
he did not expect any encouragement. He had 
received letters and telegrams from England. 

“ I have tried to approach Mr. Jinnsh. He 
does not want to lecognise the Non-Party 
Conference or this Committee. I have no 
quarrel with him. He may not recognise us. 
But we recognise ourselves That is my answer. 
This Committee will go on. This Committee 
must discharge its duty.” 

He had tried to approach the Sikh leaders 
and had received an encouraging reply from 
Master Tara Singh. He had approached 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee and Mr. Savarkar. 
They had agreed to see him. 

This Committee, Sir Tej Bahadur pointed 
out, w^as not established on the basis of re- 
resentation of each caste or community ; 
ut he left it to the Committee to decide for 
itself on this question. He was anxious to 
get representation of the Scheduled Classes. 
At one stage Dr. Ambedkar seemed agreeable 
to help the Committee in this niatter, but, 
later, he said he did not approve of some of the 
Committee’s members — Sir Tej Bahadur did 
not know who were the sinners. 

However, the amount of literature available 
about the Depressed Classes was enormous and 
there were men in this Committee to whom 
the interests ol the Scheduled (fiasses w'ere as 
dear as to any leader of those classes. 

Mr. Gandhi's Views,— The material on which 
the Committee based its discussions included 
memoranda which the committee had received 
from various organisations and individuals. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Saiiru, sent to Mr. Gandhi 
the committee’s questionnaire for a reply, but 
the latter wrote back saying that he would 
prefer to reply to any specific questions that 
may be put to him with reference to his talks 
with Mr. Jinnah. 

The following are some of the questions put 
to Mr. Gandhi and the replica received from 
him : — 

Question : — In his letter of September 17, 
Mr. Jinnah says that “the word (Pakistan) has 
now become synonymous with the Lahore 
resolution '' Did you osk him whether in 
accordance with the Lahore resolution of the 
All-India Muslin League a scheme of constitution 
in accordance with the basic primiples providing 
for the assumption finally by the respective 
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r^lons of all powers such as defence, external 
affairs, communications, customs and such other 
matters as may be necessary, had been 
prepared ? Was your attention drawn to any 
such scheme by Mr. Jinnah ? 

Answer : — No, Qaide Azam’s position un- 
fortunately was that while he could come as far 
as seeing me and trying to convince me of his 
position, he, the President of the League, could 
not discuss details with me, a mere individual. 
But so far as 1 could gather from our conversa- 
tions, he had no prepared scheme. As the 
correspondence shows, he had referred me to two 
books, both of which I read, but neither of 
which could help me to understand his exact 
position. One thing he insisted upon was that 
if I first accepted the Pakistan of his conception, 
be could then discuss other things wdth me, 
even though I was but an individual.” 

Asked If it was true that the real breakdown 
between him and Mr. Jinnah came about on 
the question of central authority or Government, 
Mr. Gandhi replied : “ It can be said tliat the 
breakdown took, jilace because we could not 
come to an agreement on the two-nation theory 
of Qaide Azam. As the correspondence will 
show, 1 wanted to avoid a central Government. 

1 suggested an authority acceptable to both 
the parties, but he would insist first on complete 
partition as between two nations and then an 
agreement between them as on foreign affairs, 
etc. He would not agree to anything simul- 
taneous.” 

Mr. Gandhi's attention was drawn to a 
pas‘^age in his letter to Mr. Jiuiiah dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1944, in which he said — ” That if it 
means utterly independent sovereignty so that 
there is to be nothing m common between 
the two, I hold that it is an impossible proposi- 
tion. That means war to the knife ” and was 
asked what he meant by ” war to the knife.” 

Mr. Gandhi replied : ” War to the knife 
U a simple English idiom. 1 have never known 
it used in the literal sense. It simply means a 
determined quarrel between parties. 1 hold 
that if there is nothing in common between 
the two or nothing which does not come in 
conflict with each other’s culture, there can 
be no friendly mutual agreement.” 

To another question Mr. Gandhi replied 
” Although I could not agree to the two-nation 
theory, 1 agreed on the basis of members of a 
family desiring severance of the family tie in 
matters of conflict but not in all matter so as 
to become enemies one of the other as if there 
was nothing common between the two except 
enmity.” 

Support.— Mr. C. Bajagopalachari 
wrote to the Committee : — 

” I have your circular letter of Dec. 3 about 
the Conciliation Committee, I need hardly 
say how warmly I wish you every success. 

“As regards my views of which you have 
asked for a memorandum, they are contained 
in the ‘ C. R. Formula ' which formed the subject 
matter of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks. 1 am unable 
to improve the terms of that formula. 

“ I may clarify a point which has been deli- 
berately misrepresented by certain advocates 
of the Muslim League. It is only for fixing 


the Pakistan area of Punjab and Bengal that 
1 have in my formula asked for examnation 
of population statistics district by district. 
Once the area is thus delimited, my formula 
leaves the verdict on the issue of separation 
to the people inhabiting the delimited area as a 
whole. It is not the intention of the formula to 
take the plebiscite district by district. Ple- 
biscite by districts would involve the possibility 
of the contiguity of the area being lost if one 
district votes one way and another district 
in a different way. This is therefore avoided. 
The clause as to t!ie right of districts on the 
border is a saft'guard to ensure the prevailing 
of popular opinion where the contiguity would 
not thereby be disturbed. 

I “ My position after the failure of the Gandhl- 
I Jinnah talks is set out in the introduction to the 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks published by the ‘ Hindus- 
tan Times ’. I need add nothing to what I have 
stated therein about the communal issue. I wish, 
however, to add one other point for the consi- 
deration of the Committee. It is not psycho- 
logically possible to create an atmosphere of 
reasonableness unless Self-Government on 
democratic lines in some shape or other !• a 
settled fact, and such form of Government 
as is functioning and threatens to continue is 
replaced by an agreed constitution. I therefore 
apfueclate tlie stand taken by the Non-Party 
Conierence. The federal i)art of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 should with suitable 
modifications, be introduced at once with or 
without fresh Provincial elections according 
to the convenience of the British Government. 

I would prefer fresh basic Provincial elections, 
so that if the federal part of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 cannot be brought Into 
force at once during interim period, an * ad 
hoc ’ control executive may be constituted 
out of the Provincial Governments of the 

II Provinces which should all be restored in 
replacement of the Section 93 regimes. This 
‘ ad hoc ’ Central Executive should replace the 
present Viceroy’s Council. This can be done 
with very little parliamentary legislation and 
may be statutorily vested with a fixed term of 
tenure. If either of these things is done and a 
Central Executive is constituted on a popular 
ba^is, there will be a sanction of conciliation. 
An agreed constitution on the basis of the 
declaration of His Majesty’s Government 
of April 11, 1942, will replace the interim 
arrangement. Parties will feel that unless they 
come to an agreement the interim arrangement 
will continue.” 

Cable to Lord Wavell.— While the Com- 
mittee was still in ses'^ion and before the formula- 
tion of its conclusions, Sir Tej Bahadur sent a 
cable to Lord Wavell, who was then in London 
discussing with His Majesty’s Government 
proposals for a solution of the Indian political 
deadlock, communicating the following resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Committee : — 

“ in view of the internal situation particularly 
relating to the economic life of the people and in 
view of the rapid pace at which international 
events are marching, and in view of the necessity 
of India being represented in her own right 
and by her own representatives at all Inter- 
national conferences and peace conferences. If 
any, this committee strongly recommends that 
the following steps be taken at onc(‘ ; 
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** (1) All political prisoners and detenus be 
released Immediately ; 

* * (2) India should, by a royal proclamation, 
be declared an independent state and treated 
is a dominion equal and in no way inferior 
to any other dominion of the British Common- 
irealth of Nations, even though, pending the 
framing and coming into force,of a new constitu- 
tion, the Government of India may have to be 
conducted in conformity with the provisions 
Of the Act of 193f) subject to minimum necessary 
modifications ; 

“ (3) (a) The proclamations issued in 
several provinces under section 93 of the Act 
ihould be withdrawn forthwith and the legisla- 
tures allowed to resume their normal activities; 
lb) Popular Ministries should be re-established 
m those provinces and allowed t-o function under 
the provisions of the Act : (c) In the formation 
of such Ministries the Prime Minister represen- 
ting the largest single party in the legislature ] 
should be required as far as possible to include 
in the Ministry persons commanding the con- 
fidciKje of other parties in the legislature. 

*' (4) In addition to the restoration of 
autonomy in all the provinces of British India a 
National Government should replace the present 
Executive Council at the centre. 

* ‘ For this purpose the committee would 
recommend for consideration the following 
two alternatives ; 

FIRST ALTERNATIVE. 

" (a) Section five of the Government of 
India Act, 1935 should be so amended as to 

E rovide for the issue of a proclamation by His 
faicsty bringing into being forthwith a federa- 
tion of India without insisting on the entry 
of Indian States as a condition precedent as 
provided in sub-section (2) of the said section, 
Indian States being at liberty to accede to the 
federation in accordance with the terms of 
section 0 of the Act. 

“ (b) Part 11 of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 with the proposed amendments should 
be brought into force and steps taken imme- 
diately to hold elections to the two houses of 
the federation legislature and to appoint a 
Council of Ministers in accordance ivlth the 
provisions contained in that part. 

Provided, however, that in the formation of 
such a ministry, the prime Minister representing 
the largest single party in the Legislature shall as 
far as possible, include in the ministry persons 
commanding the confidence of other important 
parties in the Legislature. 

SECOND ALTERNATIVE. 

Schedule IX of the Act may be continued in 
force but should be so amended as to provide 
for altering tlie constitution and functioning of 
the Governor-Gcneral-in-CouncU on the follow- 
ing lines : 


of section 36 which requires that three at least 
of the members should be persons who have 
beeh in the service of the Crown in India for a 
period of at least ten years being repealed. 

(B) No officials belonging to the permanent 
services shall be nominated to either House of 
the Central Legislature. The nominated block 
in each of the two houses shall consist entirely 
of non-officials nominated by the Govemor- 
General-in-Council . 

(C) In the 9th schedule of the Act the 
provisions excluding from the control of the 
Legislature expenditure under heads EccleslastL 
cal, External affairs, Defence, Tribal areas 
and other Items incurred by the Governor- 
General in his discretion shall be repealed. 

(D) The Political Adviser to the Crown 
Representative should be an Indian with the 
rank and status of an Executive Councillor 
though he may not be a member of the Executive 
Council. 

(B) The decision as to when the general 
elections to the Central and Provincial Legisla- 
tures should take place should be left to the 
National Government at the centre and the 
popular governments in the provinces. 

“ The Committee greatly appreciates your 
initiative in proceeding to London for the 
purpose, as it believes, of ending the present 
political deadlock in the country and trusts that 
the suggestions that it Is now making will be of 
assistance to you and His Majesty's Goverment 
in solving the problem that faces you. The 
Committee is continuing its work." 

The cable represented the first port of the 
Committee's work and contained its recom- 
mendations with regard to the Interim period. 

Mr. Jinnali's protest. — Mr. Jinnah, who 
represented the principal factor In the Internal 
deadlock, reacted unfavourably to the sugges- 
tions made in Sir Taj Bahadur’s cable to Lord 
Wavell. Mr. Jinnah said : 

" Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his associates 
have been passing off under different labels 
from time to time, first as * all party conference,’ 
then as 'no party conference’ and now they 
have assumed the label of * conciliation com- 
mittee.' 

" They are nothing but handmaids of the 
Congress and have played and are plajdng to the 
tune of Mr. Gandhi. Their pompous and 
pious profession that they are a detached and 
independent body of men is utterly false, and 
this is clear from their previous activities and 
resolutions and from the character and the 
nature of the present resolution they have 
passed conveying their proposals to Lord Wavell. 

“ Two alternatives are offered. The Muslim 
aspirations and their national demands of 
Pakistan would be torpedoed by thiS subtle 
and flanking movement, if either of them is 
accepted. 


(A) Except for the Commander-in-Chief who 
may continue to be ex-officio member of the 
Executive Council in charge of war operations 
and matters ancillary thereto the entire Execu- 
tive Council should consist of Indians comman- 
ding the confidence of the parties in the Central 
Legislature; the provision in sub-seotlon (3) 


"Muslim India will not accept any attempt 
to change the present constitution in any way 
which would wectly or indirectly be on the 
basis of a united India. The question of Pakistan 
is the first and the foremost issue to be decided 
preliminary to any consideration of the framing 
of any future constitution anyji^attempt to 
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militate against, prejudice or torpedo the | 
Pakistan demand directly or indirectly, if I 
countenanced by the British Government will 
be at the sacrifice and betrayal of the hundred 
million Mussalmans in this land. 

** I am confident that having regard to the 
solemn declarations of His Majesty’s Government 
and the pledges and assurances given to the 
Muslims they will not go back as an honourable 
nation and coerce the Mussalmans or force or 
Impose upon them a constitution against their 
will and without their approval and consent. 
If the British Government are stapipeded into 
any departure from or reversal of their declared 
policy by some undue pressure, which I do hope 
will not be the case. 1 shall be failing in my 
duty, having regard to the temper, determination 
and the deep feelings of Muslim India regarding 
this issue, if I did not draw 'the attention of 
Britain to the disastrous consequences it may 
lead to; for which the British Government 
alone will be responsible. 

Hindu^Muslim Parity. — Within a week the 
Sapru Conciliation Committee unfolded its 
proposals for the future constitution of India 
which proceeded on the basis of parity between 
Hindus, other than the Scheduled Castes, on the 
one hand, and Muslims on the other, in the 
constitution-making body, the future Central 
Legislature and In the Executive, the over- 
riding condition being that the unity of India 
and joint electorates were accepted. 

The Committee emphatically declared itself 
against Pakistan. Mr. N. M. Joshi dissented 
from this declaration, as also from the corollary 
that no province should elect not to acce,de 
to the future Indian Union or secede therefrom. 

The Committee envisaged the transfer of 
Paramountcy to the Union, and recommended 
the appointment of a Minister in charge of 
functions in relation to Indian States, with 
whom a body of thiee Indian States' advisers 
ia to be associated. 

A declaration of fundamental rights, the 
setting up of a minorities commission, and 
special proposals for minorities in the Punjab 
were included in the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 


“ It is needless to say that the recommenda- 
tions do not constitute a full blue print for the 
fhture constitution.” Said the Committee. 
** They merely indicate the outlines which the 
Committee feels would suit the conditions 
in India. They are essentially suggestions 
made for the constitution of the country at large. 

These proposals are confined to British 
India only. When the Indian States decide 
to come into the Union, as the Committee hopes 
they will, it is obvious that arrangements 
have to be made in consulthtion with them for 
necessary adjustments and additions.” 


Tl» Constitution-Making Body.— The 

constitution-making body shall bo constituted 
In the manner prescribed in Clause ” D ” of 
the draft resolution of His Majesty’s Government, 
brought by Sir Stafford Ciipps, subject to the 
following modifications 


(1) The total strength of the body shall be 
160, distributed as foollows ; Special Interests, 


namely, commerce and industry, land-holders, 
universities, labour and women — 16 ; Hindus, 
excluding the Scheduled Castes — 61 ; Muslims— 
61 ; Scheduled Castes — 20 ; Indian Christians— 
7 ; Sikhs — 8 ; Backward areas anil 

tribes — 3 ; Anglo-Indians — 2 ; Europeani 
— 1 ; others — 1 

(2) It is because Clause ” D ” of His Majesty’i 
Government's declaration provides for electloi 
by a joint electorate, composed of member! 
of all Provincial Legislatures, under the systei* 
of proportional representation, that the Com- 
mitlee has decided to recommend that, in spitr 
of the disparity in the x>opulation strength! 
between Muslims and Hindus other than th! 
Scheduled Castes, the Hindu community should, 
in the interests of promoting communal unity, 
agree that the representation of the Muslim 
community on the constitution-making body 
shall be on a par with that given to the Hindus, 
other than the Scheduled Castes. 

(3) Ko decision shall be valid unless it is 
8ui)ported by three-fourths of the members 
present and voting. 

(4) His Majesty’s Government shall enact 
the constitution on the basis of the valid deci- 
sions of the constitution-making body, supple- 
mented wherever necessary by its own awards on 
matters in which the requisite majority for 
decision was not forthcoming. 

Division of India. — The Committee, having 
considered carefully the resolution of the Muslim 
Le.ague passed at Lahore in 1940, the various 
other resolutions of the League and the published 
version of the talks between Idr. Jinuah and 
Mahatma Gandhi, and having also considered 
the ” C. E,” and Gandhi proposals, Is em- 
phatically of the opinion that any division of 
India into two or more separate independent 
sovereign States is unjustified, and will endanger 
the peace and orderly progress of the whole 
country without any compensating advantage 
to any community, and that the political unity 
of India should therefore, be maintained. 

Indian States. — Provisions should be made 
in the constitution for the accession from time 
to time of Indian States as units of the Union, 
on such terms as may be agreed upon. The 
establishment of the Union should not, however, 
be made contingent on the accession of any 
Indian State or of any minimum number of 
Indian States. The Union should be brought 
into being and should commence to function 
at tlie earliest possible date, even if no Indian 
State has acceded to it os a unit by then. 

Non-AccaMion and SeceMion. — Ho pro- 
vince of British India may elect not to accede 
to the Union, nor may any unit — whether a 
Province or a State, which has acceded — be 
entitled to secede therefrom. 

Provincial Boundaries.— While It is not 
desirable that the new constitution should be 
delayed by the realignment of provincial boun- 
daries on linguistic or cultural considerations, 
the Constitution Act shall indicate the machinery 
and prescribe the procedure for such realignment 
of the old Provinces and for the creation of new 
Provinces after it has come into force, and on 
such reallmment or creation of Provinces all 
consequent amendments may be made, in 
' the consUtution. 
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i he Committee aubmits the accompanying 
^estions for the consideration of the constitu* 
•making body. They have been placed 
re the Committee by one of its members, 
has great experience of the administration 
Indian States and of the working of tiie 
ernment of Indian Art (1935) in relation 
hem. As the Indian States are not repre- 
ed on this Committee, and as the suggestions 
3f a very vital and far-rcaching character, 
tli^ Committee has thought it desirable to express 
IK >jo pinion on the merits of the several alterna- 
tive suggested beyond stating that a clear 
dclnltion of " a Head of the State " is necessary 
as the several resolutions adopted by the 
Coinmittee assume the existence of a Head of 
th< State and the exercise by him of certain 
polvcrs and functions. Tlie memiicr responsible 
loi' these suggestions agrees that they, or any 
vajJant of them, involving the participation of 
tin Indian States, cannot bo finally adopted 
exfept with the consent of the Indian States. 

(1) There shall be a Head of the State 
(that is, Union) in India, who shall bo the 
repository of (a) all such powers and duties as 
may be conferred or imposed on him by or under 
tlio Constitution Act ; and (fe) such other 
liowers as are now vested in His Majesty the 
King of England, including powers connected 
with the exercise of the functions of the Crown 
in its relations with Indian States, provided 
tliat in relation to liis powers, the Head of the 
State shall conform to the traditions, usages 
and conventions which are binding 011 the 
constitutional head of any State. 

(2) The office of Head of the State shall 
have a tenure of five years, and ordinarily no 
person may hold the office for more than one 
term. 

First Alternative. — The head of the 
State shalr be elected by an electoral college 
composed of the members of the two Houses 
of the Union Legislature, either without any 
restriction as to their choice, or subject to their 
choice being confined to the llulers of Indian 
States having a minimum population , or revenue, 
or both, to be named in a schedule to the 
(Constitution Act. 

Second Alternative. — (3) The Head of 
the State sliall be elected by the Eulers of the 
Indian States referred to above from amongst 
themselves. 

Third Alternative. The Head of the 

State shall bo appointed by His Majesty the 
King of England, on the advice of the Union 
Cabinet, either without any restriction as to 
his choice, or subject to his choice being confined 
to the Eulers of the Indian States referred ‘to 
above. 

(4) In case the third alternative is adopted, 
and a link with the British Crown is maintained, 
the Secretary of State for India, together with 
all the control that ho or the British Cabinet 
exercises over Indian administration, should. 
In any case, be abolished. 

(6) The head of a unit, other than an Indian 
State, shall be appointed by the Head of the 
State on the advice of the Union Cabinet. 


Union Legislature — (a) The Union Legisla- 
ture shall consist of the Head o! the State and 
two Chambers — the Union Assembly and the 
Council of State. ^ 

(ft) The strength of the Union Assembly 
shall bo so fixed that there shall lie on the 
average one member for every 1,000,000 of the 
population. 

(c) Ten per cent, of the total strength shall 

be reserved for the representation of the tollowing 
special interests : Landholder ; commerce 

and industry ; labour ; women. 

(d) The remaining seats shall bo distributed 
among the following communities : (1) Hindus, 
other than Scheduled Castes ; (2) Muslims ; 
(3) Siklis ; (4) Indian Christians ; (5) Anglo- 
Indians ; (0) other communities. 

(e) (1) in case the Muslim community agrees 
to the substitution throughout of joint electo- 
rates with reservation of seats for separate, 
communal electorates, in that case only this 
Committee would recommend that, in the 
interests of promoting national unity, the 
Hindu community should agree that in the 
strength of the Central Assembly, excluding 
the seats allotted to special interests, such as 
eommerco and industry, landholders, labour, 
etc., Muslim representation from British India 
shall be on a par with the representation given 
to the Hindus (other than Scheduled Castes), 
in spite of tlie great disparity In their respective 
j population strcngilts. 

The Committee desire to emphasise their 
view that if this recommendati(>ii is not to be 
implemented in its entirety, the Hindu com- 
munity should be at liberty not merely not to 
agree to the claim for jiarity of representation, 
but to ask for a revision * of the Communal 
Award, 

(ii) The Committee considers that the 
representation given to the Sikhs and Scheduled 
Castes in the (Tovernment of India Act is 
manifestly inadequate and unjust and should be 
substantially raised. The quantuni of increased 
representation to be given to them should bo 
left to the constitution-making body. 

(/) For the Union Assembly there shall be 
adult franchise, lor seats other than those 
reserved for special interests. 

. (^) For the special interest, there shall be 
special constituencies. There shall be direct 
election to the Union Assembly. As for election 
to tlio Council of State, the question shall be 
decided by the constitution-making body. 

Lists of the matters in respect of which the 
power of making laws tor peace, order and good 
Government, and the functions pertaining to 
the administration of those laws, shall fall 
within the sphere, respectively, of the Centre 
and the units, shall be embodied in the Constitu- 
tion Act. The detailed drawing up of these 
lists should he left to the constitution-making 
body The Committee, however, would recom- 
mend that the lollowlng principles, among 
others, should guide the constitution-making 
body in the distribution of powers and functions 
between the Centre and the units i— 
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(A) The powers and functions assigned to 
the Centre snould be as small in number as 
possible, provided that they shall in any case 
include (i) ^natters of common interest to 
India, as a whole, such as foreign affairs, defence 
relations with Indian States, inter-unit com- 
munications, commerce, customs, currency, 
posts and telegraplis ; (ii) settlement of Inter- 
unit disputes ; (iii) co-ordination where necessary 
of tile legislation and administration of different 
units ; and (Iv) such other matters or action 
as may bo req^uired for ensuring the safety and 
tranquillity of India or any part thereof, or 
for the maintenance of the political integrity 
and economic unity of India, or for dealing with 
any emergencies. 

(B) While all matters not assigned to the 
Centre exclusively or concurrently must be 
declared to fall within the sphere of the units 
a list of those should, for greater certainty, 
bo given in the Constitution Act, with the rider 
that all residuary powers — those not included 
in cither of the two lists shall vest in the units. 

(C) All customs barriers between one unit 
and another shall bo abolished, and there shall 
be free trade within the Union, provided that, 
where the abolition of existing customs barriers 
affects prejudicially the finances of a unit, 
it shall bo entitled to adequate compensation 
out of the revenues of the Union Executive. 

(A) Subject to the provisions of Clause 

(B), the Executive of the Union shall be a 
composite Cabinet in the sense that the following 
communities shall be represented on it : (1) 
Hindus, other than Scheduled Castes ; (ii) 
Muslims ; (iii) Scheduled Castes ; (iv) Sikhs ; 
(V) Indian Cliristians ; (vl) Anglo-Indians. 

(B) The representation of these communities 
in the Executive shall be, as far as possilde, a 
reflection of their strength in the Legislature. 

(C) The Cabinet shall be deemed to be duly 
constituted, notwithstanding the absence from 
it temporarily of representatives of any of the, 
communities mentioned in Clause (A). Where, 
on account of a whole community refusing to 
join or remain in a Cabinet that community 
goes, without representation therein, the vacan- 
cies may, pending the availability of members 
of that community, be filled by the appointment 
of members of other communities, and the 
Cabinet may commence or continue to function, 
provided It commands a majority in the Legisla- 
ture. 

(B) The Cabinet sliall be collectively res- 
ponsible to the Legislature. 

(E) The Cabinet shall be led, guided and 
held together by a J:^rime Minister, who shall 
ordinarily be the leader of a party, which by 
itself, or in combination with other parties, 
is able to command a stable majority in the 
Legislature. A convention should be created 
that the offices of the Prime Minister and the 
Deputy Prime Minister should not be mouo- 
pohsed by any one community, 

(F) The other members of the Cabinet 
shall be apiwinted on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. 

(G) One of these Miiiist^ shall be designated 
Deputy Prime Minister, and it shall be a standing 


rule that the Deputy Prime Minister shall not^ 
belong to the same community as the Primd 
Minister. 

Alternativs.— KA) Subject to the provisionf 
of Clause (B), the Executive of the Unioi 
shall be a composite Cabinet in the sense tha 
the following communities sliall be represcntel 
on it ' (i) Hindus, other than Scheduled Castes 
(li) Muslims ; (iii) Scheduled Castes ; (iv) SlkhiT; 
(V) Indian Christians ; and (vi) Anglo-lndiam. 

(B) The representation of these communitijB 
in the Executive shall be, as far as possible, h 
reflection of their strength in the Legislature. 

(C) The Cabinet shall bo deemed to be dub 
constituted nptwithstanding tiie absence fron 
it temporarily of representatives of any of tie 
communities mentioned in Clause (A) where, qi 
account of a whole community refusing to job 
or remain in a Cabinet that coinmuidty goto 
without representation therein, the vacanciis 
may, pending the availability of members 4f 
tliat community, be filled by the appointment 
of members of other communities, and ti/e 
Cabinet commence or continue to function, 
provided it commands a majority in tte 
Legislature. 

(D) The Cabinet shall be elected by tke 
Central Legislature in a joint session by tlie 
system of the single transferable vote. The 
elected Ministers shall liold office for the duration 
of the Legislature. Tlio J^egislaturo shall 
elect from among the Ministers a Fresident 
and a Deputy Jt^esident who shall not both 
belong to the same community. 

Ministar for Indian States.— I'iierc shall 
be a Minister in charge of the functions in relation 
to Indian States, and with him shall be asso- 
ciated a body of persons, not less than three 
and not more than five in nmiibcr, who shall be 
called Indian States’ advisors, and who shall be 
chosen in the manner agreed upon with the 
Indian States. The Minister shall consult the 
Indian State advisers in all important matters, 
and shall obtain their concurrence in respect 
of certain matters to be specified in the Constitu- 
tion Act. 

Judiciary.— (1) There shall be a Supreme 
Court for the Union and a lligli Court in each 
of the units. 

(2) The strength of Judge.8 in each of tliese 
courte at the inccjition of the Union, as well 
as the salaries to be paid to them, sliall be fixed 
in the Constitution Act and no modification in 
either sliail he. made except on the recommenda- 
tion of the High Court, the Government con- 
cerned and the Supremo Court, and with the 
sanction of the Hoad ol the State (a Governor- 
General or President as the case may be), 
provided, however, that the salary of no Judge 
shall be varied to liis disadvantage duiiug* his 
term of office. 

(3) (A) The Chief Justice of India shall be 
appointed by the Head of tiie State and the 
other Judges of the Supreme Court shall be 
appointed by the Head ot the State in consulta- 
tion with the Chief Justice of India. 

(B) The Chief Justice of a High Court 
shall be appointed by the Head of the State 
in consultation wltli the head of the unit and the 
Chief Justice ef India. 
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(C) Otlier JiidgCH of a High Court sliall be 
appointed by the Head of tlie State in consulta- 
tion with the head of the unit, tlie Chief Justice 
of the High Court concerned and the Chief 
Justice ol India. 

(4) A Judge or a High Court of a Supreme 
(‘ourt shad be appointed for life, subject to an 
age-limit prescribed by the Constitution Act, 
but ho may by resignation addressed to the Head 
of the State resign his olflce. 

(5) A Judge of the High Comt may be 
removed Irom oflice by tlie Head of the State 
on the ground ol misbehaviour or of infirmity 
oi mind or body, if on rclcrence being madt to 
it i)y tile Head of tiio State, tlic Sujiremo Court 
reports that the Judge ought on any such 
ground? to i)o removed. 

(B) The Judge of tlie Supremo Court may 
l)c removed from ottiee by the Head ol the State 
on tlie ground of mislteha\ioui or ol infirmity 
of mind or bociy, it on refenniee iieing made to 
it by tlie Head of the Stati', a special tribunal 
appointed for the purpose by him reports that 
the Judge ought on any such grounds to be 
removed. 

(fi) As regards other matters connected 
with t.li(' a|)pointmcnt and function of the 
Judiciary, ttie provisions embodied in I'art 0 
<)f the (lovf'rnmeiit (»f India Act of 193.'> seem 
suitable, with sueli modifications as may be 
lequired ior being fitted into the framework 
ol tin* now constitution. 

Defence.' -The Committee strongly recom- 
mends that under tlie ucw constitution there 
sliould be a Portfolio of Defence which should 
i)e, held by a Ministi'r responsible to the Legisla- 
ture, and that the actual control and discipline 
of the Army should be placcsl in the bauds of a 
Commandcr-in- Chief under the new Government. 

The Committee furtlier recommends that a 
National Army should be created and deve- 
loped as rapidly as possible. It is unable to 
suggest at this stage wliat tlio strengtli of this 
army should be, as this will depend, apart from 
the vit^ question of finance, on a number 
other factors, such us the nature of the 
post-war world settlcnnuit and the elhcacy of 
the international organisation lor the maiii- 
t-'’imnco of world peace. Among the measures 
uhlch sliouhl bo adopted ior the ci cation of 
such an army, the Committee recommends 
tlie tollowmg ; — 

(1) (A) Sucli British units as temporarily 
may he re(juired lor the (fiicicnt delence of 
India, and such ofiicers as may be needed for 
othcfring the National Army until an adequate 
number of Indian ofiicers becomes available, 
-'Imil l»o obtaiiKid by a treaty or agreement 
entered into by the Union Gifvcrnment and 
Ills Majesty’s Government, specifying, among 
other things, the terms and conditions of their 
re employment by the Union. 

(B) As soon as the war is over, all direct 
recruitment of Britisii ofiicers to the Indian 
forces should cease. Such British oficers as 
do not belong to the iudiaii Army and are not 
required for specific appointments should be 
reverted to the British Army Establishment. 




(2) An institution sliould be established 
for the training in sufficient numbers of officers 
of all the three arms— air, land and sea— and 
all defects existing in tlie present system wliich 
prevent rapid Indlanisation or the creation of 
Indian officers capable of assuming leadership 
should be forthwith removed. 

(3) If it is found that the present educational 
system docs not produce a sufficient number 
of young men suitable in every respect for a 
iiiilit.ary career, steps should be taken at once 
to remove this defect. 

(4) University Ofiicers Training ( orps should 
be established where they do not exist and large- 
ly expanded, and measures taken not only for 
eiiburiiig tins supply of officers to fill vacancies 
in peace time, but for the rapid expansion of 
the cadre in tiic event ol a military threat to 
India. Such measures should aim at creating 
a reserve of young men with service training 
who can bo rapidly absorbed as officers when 
expansion takes place. 

(5) The Committee would emphasise that 
the maintenance of law and order is essentially 
the responsibility of the Unit Governments, 
and they should, if necessary, by increasing 
the strength of their police forces, equip them- 
selves adequately for the discharge of tliia 
responsibility. Tlio Committee would, how- 
ever, make it clear that the services of troops 
on the Union Army Establishment should be 
available for being re(|uisitiuned only when the 
civil power finds itself unable to cope with any 
particular situation. 

[ The Committee further recommends that a 
I balance should be maintained between the 
respective arms and that special attention 
should be paid to the Navy. Air Force, mechani- 
sed units and such other branches as may from 
time to time be developed. 

The Committee recommends that stepe 
should be taken, even betore tlie coming into 
being oi the new constitution, to adopt and 
give effect to the measures as far as practicable. 

Public Service*. — (3) The orders now in 
force at the i entre regarding the representation 
of the communities in public services may 
coutiiiue in operation till tlic Union G(»\ernment 
under the new constitution comes into being. 
The Committee, liowevcr, recommends that 
the 8^ per cent, of the seats now allotted to 
the Siklis, tlie Indian I'hristians, and the Anglo- 
Indians and Varsis may be split up lietween the 
Sikhs, the Indian Cliristians and tlio Anglo- 
Indians, and Barsis in the jiroportion of 34 
per cent, for the Siklis, 3 per cent, lor Indian 
Cliristians and l-H/ti per cent, for Anglo-Indians 
and Farsis. The special provisions relating to 
Anglo-Indians in certain ser\iees under Section 
242 of the Government of India Act of 1935 
are not to be affected by tills recommendation 

MiaoritiM ComnuMiont.— <A) The Consti- 
tution Act shall provide for the establishment 
at the Centro and in each of the provinces an 
independent Minority Commission which shall 
be composed of a representative for each of the 
communities (not necessarily a member of that 
community) represented in the Legislature. 

<B) Subject to the possession of such 
qualifications or experience as may be prescribed,. 
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the member repre«euting each community, 
who need not necesHarily belong to the same 
community, shall be elected by members of 
the Legislature belonging to that community. 

(C) No member of the Legislature shall be 
eligible for membership of the Commission. 

(D) The term of office of members of the 
Commission shall be the same as, and synchronise 
with the term of office of members of the Legisla- 
ture concerned. 

(B) The functions of the commission shall 
be*-^i) To keep a constant watch over the 
interests of minority communities in the area ; 
(il) without attempting to deal with stray 
administrative acts or individual grievances 
to call for such informatloTi as the Commission 
may consider necessary for discharging its 
functions ; (iil) to review periodically — ^for 
example once every six months —the policy 
pursued in legislation and administration by 
the Legislature and the executive in regard to 
the implementing of non-jiisticablo fundamental 
rights assured by the constitution to minority 
communities, and to submit a report to the 
l»rime Minister. 

(F) The recommendations of the the Cabinet 
and the Prime Minister C'omniission shall be 
considered by small, as soon as possible, place 
the report of the C’ommission before the legisla- 
ture with a full statement of the action taken 
or proposed to be taken in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Commission. In case 
any of the recommendations are not accepted 
wholly or in part, the statement should also 
contain full explanations of the decisions taken 
by the Government. Facilities shall be provided 
to the Legislature for a discussion of the report 
and the decisions of the Government thereon. 

The Committee while strongly recommending 
to all communities and parties to accept the 
proposals says that in the event of tlieir being 
unacceptable to the various communities and 
parties and their failure to reach an agreement 
on any other basis. His Majesty’s Government 
should set up an interim Government in India 
and proceed to establish machinery for drafting 
the new constitution generally on the basis 
of the principles underlying these jiroposals. 
enact it in Parliament and put it into operation 
at the earliest possible date. 

Silver Jubilee Session. — The Silver Jubilee 
Session of the National Liberal lederation was 
held in Lahore in March 194.^ under the presi- 
dentship of Mr. T. P. Venkatraiua Sastri of 
Madras. He made a demand for an immediate 
declaration bv the British Government granting 
Dominion Status to India and urged the release 
of political prisoners and (’ongress detenus 
including the members of the Congress Working 
Committee. 

Mr. Saiitri said : “ The Government must 
declare immediately that India sliall have the 
status of a Dominion at the end of the war. 
Her millions have fought on the battle-field 
for the cause of the United Nations. The 
Cripps Offer contained that declaration and 
the answers of Sir Stafford Cripps to the ques- 
tions put to him made dear that the status 
of India Shan be the same as that of the other 


Dominions, and that India shall have the same 
right either to remain within the Commonwealth 
or to go out of it. 

“ That declaration must be made forthwith 
and implemented, so far as it may be, by the 
British Government. While they are devising 
measures for the reconstruction of Italy, J*oland 
Greece, they can have no legitimate excuse 
for postponing the freedom of India. The 
intricacy of the problems in the countries 
mentioned above did not bar them from taking 
steps even when the war is on, and the Indian 
problem presents no features more difficult 
to resolve than the problems they are solving 
now elsewliere, 

“ I should say that the Governor-General 
should have released the political prisoners 
and the Congress detenus long ago. Neither the 
public peace nor the safety of the State any 
longer requires the detention of these persons ; 
and the continuance of their detention Is wholly 
unjustified. They should be immediately 
released. Even for a solution of the present 
deadlock, mutual consultation between the 
members of the Working Committee of the 
Congress is necessary and their continuance in 
jail and the refusal of the Government to allow 
mutual consultation between them only adds 
to the ditticulties in the way of finding a solution.” 

Mr. Sastri dealt at length with the problem 
of minorities and said • ” Pakistan is no solu- 
tion for the problem of the minorities. The 
creation of separate foreign states does not 
really get rid of the minority problem altogether. 
There will be a large proportion of non-Muslims 
in the Muslim areas so separated and compara- 
tively a small proportion of Muslims in the 
Hindu areas. Definite and satisfactory safe- 
guards for the non -Muslims in the Muslim 
areas are offered. If such an offer is just and 
fair to minorities of over 40 per cent, in those 
provinces, would it be impossiiile to devise 
safeguards for the protection of the essential 
cultural features of all groups, including the 
Muslims, within a united India ? 

” What, again, of the expense of defence 
which each independent state will have to 
maintain ? and would the defence organised 
by the separate states be adequate in the event 
of aggression ? will the four states in the North- 
West agree to join and belong to one state ? 
Will the Punjab agree to look after their financial 
needs and requirements ? Will the non- 
Muslim areas in the Punjab desire to remain 
in an independent Muslim State or claim to 
form a separate state of their own ? if separate 
independent states are formed and they have 
their own armies will joint action invariably 
result when emergencies arise ? may they 
not bo turned against each other in a trati^lcidal 
war ? 

” The Muslim League appeals to the principle 
of self-determination. This principle is a much 
misunderstood one. It is a case of secession 
from an existing state to which that principle 
does not apply and should not be applied. It 
has been recognised that It is impossible to 
grant independence to a section of the x>opulation 
unless they had a territory capable of sustaining 
the economic and political framework of a 
nation. 
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•* Whether Mr. Jinnah, who has, so far, 
made tbe concessioa of Pakistan a condition 
of any discussion, constitutional or other, can 
now bring himself to put aside Pakistan and 
discuss the terms of a federal constitution is 
more than anyone can say. It might be a 
vain hope stili, I see no harm in saying that 
Mr. Jinnah, who has demonstrated his power 
to hold up, must now demonstrate his power to 
solve the Indian problem. The problem of 
Indian unity was posed first in this province 
and it must here receive its final solution. 

“ In the recent Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
a formula was evolved for the solution of inter- 
national conflicts by negotiation, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement 
or other p^ccful means to be chosen by the 
parties to the conflict. Failing that, the conflict 
will be referred to the Security Council. Though 
this formula deals only with international 
conflict, its prindple may be applied for resolving 
the Indian deadlock. 

Mr. Sastrl then touched upon the problem 
of Indian States. He said : The time has 

come now when the States should have repre- 
sentative governments, and the poo])le of the 
States should bo given their due share in a 
popular government. In the Federal Legisla- 
ture, not only the rulers of the States, but 
also the subjects of the States should be 
represented.” 

Keferriug to the industrialisation of India, 
Mr. Sastrl remarked : ” There have been 
many plans drawn up or in the process of being 
drawn up. 1 will not attempt to asae.88 their 
exact value. The plans involve expenditure 
in astronomical figures : How they can be 
worked out is a matter for the exi)erts to 
consider. Hut all seem to agree that without 
a National Government it will be impossible 
to i>ut into effect any large-scale plan of economic 
policy. 

” Here again the conclusion is forced on us 
that for the industrialisation of India, for the 
relief of poverty, disease and unemployment 
among the masses and for many other large- 
.scale programmes like sanitation, transport, 
etc., it is necessary that there should be a 
united India, pooling her intelligence and her 
resources in one concerted attempt to raise the 
standard of her people.” 

Mr. Bastri referred to the plight of Indians 
overseas. Ho said : ” Tlie plight of Indians 
in the colonies and especially in South Africa 
deserve our active sympathy and help. It is a 
tragic irony that while the U. S. A, is willing 
to admit Indians on a quota system and give 
them rights of citizenship. South Africa should 
deny tliat right to the Indians settled there. 
'I'he Government of India should take such 
steps as might be necessary to protect them, 
and the British Government should see to it 
that this grave injustice is remedied and further 
embitterment averted . ’ * 

On the subject of Indianisation, the President 
said : Eecrultment in the services just now 

has an alarming aspect and needs our close 
attention. It Is regrettable that the process 
of indianisation in the services has not been 
accelerated. The recruitment in the officers' 
cadre in the Army Is still disappointing. 


“ The Foreign and Political Departments 
are still largely kept a close preserve of the 
British. A large number of Europeans who 
have been recruited in the key services during 
the last six years’ lead Indians to suspect that 
the foundation is being laid for decades of 
domination. No change in the composition 
of the services till a new constitution is agreed 
to is suprious and untenable as an explanation.” 

Mr. Sastrl concluded : “ There will be no 
place so long as imperialism lasts. As for 
Britain’s attitude to tlie future of India, words 

{ uomise, but action denies. Words uttered 
n adversity are forgotten on the turn of the 
wheel of fortune. Conduct seems to reinforce 
the assertion * what we have we hold.’ But 
some leaders of thought in England have 
deplored this attitude and have urged the need 
for giving independence to India. An indepen- 
dent India will be an asset even in the present 
war against Japan. Everything plainly indicates 
the need lor unity and the united effort of all 
parties in India. None but the wilfully blind 
can fail to see it.” 

Reaolutioiia.— Resolutions urging the British 
Governiiient to form a National Government 
at the Centro and deploring the contiauaiu'e 
of the political deadlock in India and asking the. 
Government of India to release the members 
I of the Congress Working Committee and the 
1 other Congress leaders wore adopted. 

The resolution on the formation of a National 
Government said : 

“(a) While adhering to its opposition to 
any division of India into Hindustan and 
Pakistan, the federation is of the opinion that 
without prejudice to the different viewpoints 
on controversiid issues relating to the ultimate 
form of the future Indian constitution, the Con- 
gress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha 
and otiier important political parties and 
interests should, during the period of the war, 
unite and co-operate willi a view to the formation 
of National Government both at the Centre 
and the provinces and urges on t^e British 
Government the necessity of forming such a 
Government at the Centre and ('reatiog it on 
the same footing as a Dominion Government. 

“ The Federation is convinced that the 
formation of such a Government would hel|) 
to clear away misunderstandings and promote 
mutual confidence and lead to tiie solution of 
many urgent and important domestic problems 
pertaining to the national economy of the 
country. 

” (d) The Federation deprecates the policy 
of tlie British Government in assuming the 
role of passive spectators and urges them 
actively to participate in the solution of tlie 
present political deadlock and take constructive 
steps to promote the establishment of a national 
government, both at the Centre and in the 
provinces, composed of important political 
parties and interests. 

(c) The Federation urges the British 
Government to announce without delay that 
they would be prepared to implement their 
promises to Indi^ on the basis of an agreement 
between the various x>olitlcal parties and 
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interests or, in the absence of such agreement, 
if necessary, by themselves enacture a Dominion 
constitution for India within one year of the 
cessation of hostilities.’* 

The Federation also passed a resolution 
demanding for Indians in South Africa full 
citizensliip rigHts. 

Deploring the failure of the Government 
of the Union of South Africa to abolish the 
Pegging Act, the resolution stated in part * 
“ In view of tlie uncompromising attitude of the 
Government of South Africa towards this 
legitimate demand of India, Ibis Federation 
feels that it was a mistake on the part of the 
Government of India to liave sent the High 
Commissioner to South Africa and it urges the 
Government of India to recall the Hfgli Com- 
missioner forttiwith and to adopt all fiscal and 
commercial sanctions against South Airica 
until the Pegging Act is abolished.” 

Another resolution expressed deep regret 
and concern at tiic ” misuse of the Defence 
of India Act and Rules on numerous occasions 
The resolution .stated that the civil liberties 
were being invaded without adequate justifica- 
tion and for political ends. 

The Federation also deplored racial pre- 
judice existing between the white and non- 
white peoples of the world and suggested that 
” unless a determined effort is made on a world 
scale against the course of race prejudice, the 
non- white peoples of tlic world who are now 
fully conscious of their rights, are bound to 
revolt against tlie tyranny of the whites and 
imperil the cause of world peace.” 

The Federation pressed upon the Rulers 
of Indian States to declare full responsible 
government as their policy as rapidly as possible 
and assured the people of ttie States of its 
full support in their constitutional methods 
for securing reforms and the redress of their 
grievances. 

The Federation expressed concern over 
the continued recruitment of the Indian services 
from outside India and strongly urged upon the 


Government the necessity for stopping all 
future recruitment to these services from 
outside India. 

The Federation, in another resolution, ex- 
pressed profound cuncorn at the food situation 
in the country ” which, though somewhat 
improved is still far from satisfactory.” It 
urged the Government to evolve a more satis- 
factory policy and administer it efficiently 
so as to save the people from all avoidable 
hardships and distress. 

The Federation unanimously passed a re- 
solution demanding that in the imperial and 
international conferences India should be 
represented largely, if not wholly by non-official 
public men commanding tlie confidence of the 
people ” until such time as a National Govern- 
ment can appoint its own proper accredited 
representatives, ' ’ 

Demanding complete nationalisation of 
India’s Defence services witliiii a short period, 
the Federation also urged that India’s status 
as envisaged in the post-war world and her 
future role as a bulwark of peace in Asia required 
a radical change in regard to licr defence policy. 
The Federation suggested that the iiefenct* 
portfolio sliould be entrusted to an Indian 
Member commanding the confidence of tht* 
public and that a policy of Indianisatlon in all 
grades of* the army, navy and air force be 
expedited. It further suggested that Indian 
emergency commissioned officers should not 
be demobilised after the war and that th(‘ 
army should be recruited from all provinces 
and classes to a much greater extent than at 
present. 

The President, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama 
Sastri, winding up the session, expressed 
gratification at the formation of a Ministrv 
by the CoTigress in the Frontier l*rovince aiul 
expressed tlie hope that this will be followed 
liy the assumption of office by the Congress 
in tiiose other provinces where Section 93 rule 
continued. 
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Th« awftk«iiing of poUtioftl oontdomneii 
among Hnillmi In Indin m % saparnte entity 
dntaa back to 1000 whan the All-India Muslim 
League was fomed. It worked up its influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 
years old it became sufflolently important 
to enter into an agreement — known since 
as the Lucknow Pact — ^with the powerful 

Indian National Congress. The League fell 
on evil days in the 'twenties, and differences set 
In among its members. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Hontford 
Befonns, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the control of the administration 
of the country and in Qovemment posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on ugressive 
presentation of Muslim demands, with the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslima into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests more effectively 
than the League. The result was the AU- 
Partles Muslim Conference in 1028. The 
publication of the Communal Award and its 
molusion in the ^hite Paper Scheme of Beforms 
in 1088 helped this process of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1034 to 
consolidate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim League and. if possi- 
ble, bringing the Leifgue and the Conference to- 
gether to work as a united body. The latter 
failed, but the former object was largely success- 
ful and the League marched from strength to 
strength until it emerged as a powerful organisa- 
tion of the Muslim eommunitv on the eve of the 
first elections to the provincial legislatures under 
the Government of India Act of 1035. For the 
first time in the political history of Muslims 
their representative institution functioned as a 
vigorous and active all-India organisation with 
results which flattered Mr. Jinnah, and his 
co-workers, although the success of League 
nominees was not very striking. Doubtless 
Mr. Jinnah, who was the guiding spirit behind 
this new activity, was handicapped by flssiparous 
tendencies and reactionary forces in distant 
provinces beyond the sphere of his direct in- 
fluence. This was soon rectified by the growing 
infiuence of Mr. Jinnah and the League among 
the Muslims, although his control over the 
League parliamentarians of the Punjab cannot 
yet be said to be complete. 

Mr. Jinnah's influence among the Muslims 
Increased rapidly in the years following the 
advent of the 1936 constitution. The Muslim 
League grew into a powerful organisation with 
branches all over the country. At Lucknow in 
1937 its creed was lightened up; at Lahore 
three years later it adopted a resolution demand- 
ing the partition of the country into Hindu 
and Muslim India ; and in 1941. the creed was 
again changed into what amounts to a demand 
for secession. 

Shortly after the 1936 elections, Mr. Jinnah 
explained the position of the League members 
of provincial legislatures vis-o-vu other groups 
and said: " The constitution and policy of the 


League do not prevent us from co-operation with 
others. On the contrary, it is part and parcel 
of our basic principle that we are free and ready 
to co-operate with any group or party from the 
very inception, or inside the legislature, if the 
basic principles are determined by common 
consent. " 

These words engendered a hope that the League 
might be induced to co-operate with the Congress 
in its extremist programme and negotiations 
were started, but it soon became apparent that 
the two could not come together. The situation 
was rendered more difficult by the attitude of 
stiffness adopted by the Congress and its Presi- 
dent, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Mr. Jinnah 
refused to convert the League into an under- 
study of the Congress’* and firmly upheld 
the position of the Muslim community. The 
Congress, for its part, found as the result of the 
elections that it did not have the support of the 
Muslim community. Very few Congress Muslims 
were put up as candidates for the elections, and 
even they failed. The Congress therefore set 
about roping in the Muslims by an appeal to 
their economic conscience, explaining that the 
Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings 
of the masses, Muslims as well as Hindus, and 
to uplift the nation as a whole. In this process 
the League and its leaders came in for a great 
deal of violent criticism at the hands of the 
Congress managers. On behalf of the League 
Mr. Jinnah retorted : The Congress have not 
the monopoly, nor are they the sole custodians 
of Indian nationalism. As I have always 
maintained, the Muslim League is prepared to 
join hands with any progressive party in the 
fight for the country’s freedom, but to achieve 
this the question 01 minorities must be settled 
satisfactorily. Here I am not talking of only 
Muslims but all minoiities. Further, we are 
not prepared to merge ourselves into any 
organisation, however great it may be, and 
however advanced its programme and policy 
may be unless it is determined by common 
consent.*’ 

Paying little heed to these words of warning, 
the Congress leaders went their own way. 
Puffed with the success at the polls, they affected 
to ignore the claims of League leaders. In 
what may be described as non-Muslim provin- 
ces — that is, those in which the Muslims are in a 
minority — the Congress formed Ministries with- 
out consulting and securing the co-operation of 
the Muslim League. No doubt attempts were 
made to arrive at an understanding with the 
Muslim League, but they failed mainly on 
account of the Congress demand that wherever 
such an understanding was reached the Muslim 
League should cease to be a separate parliamen- 
tary body and merge itself into the resultant 
Congress-League Party. The League, for its part, 
was willing to co-operate but not on the terms 
imposed by the Congress. In the result the 
negotiations failed, and the League remained in 
the Opposition. Although the bulk of the 
Muslim representatives returned to the provin- 
cial legislatures by the electorate were in opposi- 
tion to the Congress the latter proceeded to 
constitute Governments with Muslim Ministers 
who did not represent Muslim opinion in the 
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legislature. Nowhere in any of the ■o*called office and without the power and influence which 
Oongress provinces did the Kusllm Ministers went with it. Whereas the Congress lost through 
have Uie support of the majority or even a decent the resignation of its ministries such bargaining 
number of Muslim legislatorB, Thus these power as it had while in office* the Ijea^e 
Muslim Ministers in the Congress provinces acquired some indirect power through the inter* 
were the objects of repeated displays of national complications that resulted from the 
Muslim hostility. war. Again* whereas the Congress had alienated 

Having faUed to reach an agreement with the the sympathies of the Indian Princes by Sponsor- 
League and its leaders, the Congress tried to 1®8 encouraging agitation for responsible 
crush the League and its leaders by making a government for the States people, the League 
diMCt appr^ to the Muslim maizes throimh e^ed the fSriendship of the Princely order by 
an economic and national programme. For a condemning such activities and upholding the 
time this appeared to succeed, but eventually rights and privUegM of the Indian Princes in 
failed to achieve ite object. The League leaders anv revision of t^ Indian Constitution. In 
counteracted the Congress propaganda by y®®, direc^n the L^gue manoeuvred 

S olnting out to the Muslim masses that their ii^clf into a conafortable position ; whereas* the 
rue interests lay in their organisation under the Congress categorically withheld its co-operation 
banner of the League which alone could serve from ‘he war the League abstained from taking 
them truly. The League's counter-drive such attitude and merely insisted on the 
succeeded in a large measure aided by allega- satisfaction of its claims prior to making up its 
tions that in provinces where the Congress was mind. Even this was only the official attitude 
running the Government the Muslim minoriUes of the League as an organisation. Most of its 
were not treated well. The widening gulf individual members were in favour of whole- 
between the Congress and the League gave an heartedly aiding in the prosecution of the war. 
additional stimulus to the consolidation of the -A-nd the League winked at this. 

Muslim forces under the League which found ^ fortnight after the declaration of tiiie war, 
fruiUon at the Lucknow sessiSn of the League the Working Cona^ttoe of ^e^^ a 

in the autumn of 1037 resolution which illustrates the tact and firmness 

, . ^ ^ , with which the League steered the Muslim ship. 

Lucknow Smsioo. — The session was unique xhe League Committee started that “if full, 
in several respects. For tlie first time effective and honourable co-operation of the 
in the history of the Muslim organisational Mussalmans is desired by the British Govern- 
movement, complete unity was achieved, and ment in the grave crisis wnioh is facing the world 
every section of Muslim opinion, Including those today and If it is desired to bring It to a success- 
which till then had been opposed to the League fij termination it must create a sense of security 
or outside it, rallied round the League. There and satisfaction among the Mussalmans and 
was no discordant note and Muslim political take into their confidence the Muslim League, 
unity was complete. The Muslim League which Is the only organisation that can speak 
emerged the only strong and influential political on behalf of Muslim India.*' 
organisation of the Muslim community. . , ^ ^ 

The session changed the creed of the League , A**®** on Congress ^rnsmes.— Side by 

to"thee»tabItoli^tlnIn<Haof fuUIndepen- ;'<ie ’Vith the dejoaud for the redress of 

denoe in the form of a federation of free democra- ,, grl^^ces and the assCTtion that 

tic states in which the rights and interests of and free consent should be obtained 

the Muslims and other minorities are adequately before any change in the Constitution was 
and effectively safeguarded in the constitution.^' attempted, t^ League contmued ito cam^ign 
(For details of the proceedings of tills session, against the Congress ministries, to which a 
see Indian Year Book, 1938-39.) reference has been made in past Issues of 

The foundations of Muslim solidarity laid at fbe Indian Ywr Bwk. Apart from the 
the Lucknow session of the League in the autumn atrocities which, the League affirmed* had 
of 1937 proved very strong indeed. The League been perpetrated on the Muslim minorities in 
grew from strength to strength in the two ‘be provinces administered by the Congress, the 
succeeding years and today It is admittedly the League made a fresh point which was soon to 
most powerful organisation of the community, become the nucleus of a serious development 
The Lwgue’s spokesmen claim that it is the Indian politics. 

only mouthpiece of the Muslims, and one may ® resolution passed in September 1039, the 
be inclined to recognise that claim but for the Working Committee of the League said: “The 
existence ofother organisations in the community developments that have taken place, esi>ecially 
with more or less following and influence, not since the inauguration of the provincial consti- 
exduding a large number of Muslims who are tution based on the so-called democratic parlia- 
members of the Congress. There may be two mentary system of government and the recent 
opinions about the claim that the League Is the experiences of over two years, have established 
only organisation of the community, but no beyond any doubt that it has resulted wholly 
one can question that it is the most powerful in a permanent communal majority and the 
and the most Influential. domination by the Hindus over the Muslim 

With the outbreak of the war and the changes minorities, whose life and liberty* property and 
It wrought in Indian politics, the League found honour are in danger, and even their religious 
itself in an extremely advantageous iH>sition. A rights and culture are being assailed and anuihi* 
perusal of the chapter on the Indian National lated every day under the Congress Governments 
Congress will show how the Congress withdrew various provinces. 

its ministries from the provinces where it had “ While Muslim India stands against 
held sway for nearly two and a half years. As exploitation of the people of India and has 
a result of this the League came to be on a par repeatedly declared in favour of * a free India*' It 
with the Congress in that both were now out of Is equally opposed to domination by the Hind\i 
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m»jOTlty over the Mussalmans and other 
minorities and vassalisation of MusUm India, 
and is irrevocably opposed to any federal 
objective which must necessarily result In a 
majority community rule under the guise of 
democracy and parliamentary system of goyem< 
mcnt. Such a conatltutlon is totally unsuited 
to the genius of the peoples of tiie country, which 
is composed of various nationalities and does 
not constitute a national state.** 

This attack on provincial autonomy and on 
majority nile was an altogether new line which 
was struck almost for the first time by the League. 
Till then the Muslim demand had always been 
for effective safeguards for the protection of! 
the Muslim community’s religious, cultural and ^ 
other rights ; now the Muslims began to question | 
the very basis of democracy and declared that 
the western democracy in the sense of rule by 
majority was unsuitable. This was developed 
in the summer of 1940 into a demand for the 
separation of Muslims on the ground that they 
constituted an integral nation and not a minority 
in the Indian population. 

In the succeeding weeks numerous attempts 
were made to ascertain the grievances of the 
Muslims and to find out whether they were 
justified — in other words, whether the Congress 
ministries had been guilty of oppressing them 
or even neglecting them. But all these ended 
in smoke. 

Political Disctusioiis- — ^Meanwhile, discus- 
sions on the political field continued and 
early In October 1939 the Viceroy called into 
consultation leaders of all sections of opinion 
in India with a view to ascertaining their wishes 
in the matter of constitutional reform. On 
the conclusion of these consultations, the Viceroy 
issued an exhaustive statement on Britain’s 
War aims vis-a-vU India. 

It gave the Muslim community the requisite 
assurance concerning its status in future adjust- 
ments. This is evident from the resolution 
passed by the Working Committee of the League 
which met in Delhi towards the end of October 
1939. The Committee hailed the Viceroy’s 
statement as a new charter of hope for the 
minorities and as a recognition of the League’s 
right to full say in the future constitutional 
arrangements. From this resolution one can 
infer that the League found in the Viceregal 
declaration an acknowledgment of the Ijcague's 
status as an essential factor in any political 
development on an all-India basis. (See past 
issues of the Indian Year Book.) 

Lahore Seuion. — To return to the Muslim 
League. As already stated the idea of Muslims 
being a nation gathered strength during 1939-40 
in which period a number of schfjuos for the 
formation of a Muslim blor of autonomous states 
were ptiooted . For a time th(‘y were not regarded 
seriously; but from the proceedings of the 
annual session of the League held in April 1940 
it became clear that the Muslim League was 
serious about this partition business. At 
Lahore, the Muslim community, as represented 
by the Muslim League, declared for Muslim 
independence. 

The principal resolution of the session, which 
was carried unanimously, ran: — 
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“ While approving and endorsing the action 
taken by the Council and the Working Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League, as indicated 
in their resolutions dated the 27th of August, 
the 17th and 18th of September and 22nd of 
October, 1939, and the 3rd of February, 1940, 
on the constitutional issue, this session of the 
All-India Muslim League emphatically reiterates 
that the scheme of Federation embodied in 
the Government of India Act, I93r> is totally 
unsuitod to and unworkable in the peculiar 
conditions of this country and is altogether 
unacceptable to Muslim India. 

"It further records its emphatic view that, 
while the declaration dated the 18th of Octolwr, 
1939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of Ills 
Maj^ty’s Government Is reassuring in so far 
as it declares that the policy and plan on which 
the Government of India Act, 1935, is based 
will be reconsidered in consultation with the 
various parties, interests and communities in 
India, Muslim India will not bo satisfied unless 
the whole constitutional plan is reconsidered 
de novo and that no revised plan will be accept- 
able to the Muslims unless it is framed with 
their approval and consent. 

“ Resolved that it Is the considered view 
of this session of the All-India Miuslim League 
that no constitutional plan would be workable 
in this country or acceptable to the Muslima, 
imless it is designed on the following basic 
principles, namely, that geographically con- 
tiguous units are demarcated into regions 
which should be so constituted, with such 
territorial readjustments as may be necessary, 
that the areas in which the Muslims are numeri- 
cally in a majority, as in the north-western 
and eastern zones of India, should be grouped 
to constitute " Independent States *’ in which 
the constituent units shall bo autonomous 
and sovereign and that adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguards should be speciflcAlly 
provided in the constitution for minorities 
in the units and in the regions for the prote(“tlon 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultation with them, and, In other parts 
of India where the Mussalmans are in a minority 
adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards 
shall bo specifically provided in the Constitution 
for them and other minorities for the protection 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultktion with them. 

" This session further authorises the Working 
I Committee to frame a scheme of Constitution 
in accordance with these basic principles, pro- 
viding for the assumption finally by the res- 
pective regions of all powers such as Defence, 
External Affairs, Communications, Customs 
and such other matters as may be necessary." 

This created a stir in the country, among 
nationalists and Hindus alike and also among 
some Muslims. True the novelty of the thing 
caught the Muslim imagination, but even among 
Muslims there were many who questioned the 
wisdom of the step suggested in the Lahore 
resolution. Apart from destroying Indian unity 
which had been built up after years of strenuous 
effort, It was argued by many, the Lahore scheme 
would place the Muslim minorities in Hindu 
provinces In a very unenviable position. 
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The evolution of Muslim league thought 
in 1940*41 followed the lines laid down 
in April 1940 when the Pakistan resolution was 
adopted at Lahore. Percentages and weightages, 
proportion of representation and share in services, 
guarantees and safeguards — notions which had 
held the political field for decades — were clean 
swept aside. Mr. Jinnah was not thinking 
in terms of these trifles, outworn gadgets of a 
democracy held to be unsuitable to an oriental 
people and totally inapplicable to the peculiar 
conditions of India. All these devices pre- 
supposed the continuance of Muslims as members 
of a State, more or less secured and safeguarded, 
enjoying greater or less share of power, but 
scarcely likely as a community ever to occupy 
a dominant position. Mr. Jinnah refused 
to think of an arrangement which would not 
give the Muslims equal power and authority 
with the majority community. He would not 
be party to making the Muslims subotdinate 
to the Hindus. Being a numerical minority 
they as a community would perforce be the 
junior partner in any composite State. 

As in a composite State the Muslims could 
not in the nature of democracy expect to be 
reckoned as equals with the majority community, 
much less as the dominant force, Mr. Jinnah 
went away from the idea of a composite State 
and proposed that India should be divided into 
two spheres. Muslim and Hindu. Each was 
to be autonomous internally and for purposes 
of a Central Government with minimum powers 
the two should collaborate as equals. 

The Pakistan ideal began to exercise the 
Muslim mind. It provided the League and 
Mr. Jinnah with a new plank, gave the Muslim 
community a new goal, a new vista free from 
what was described as “ the danger of Hindu 
Baj.” Every development affecting the future 
of India in any way was viewed against the back- 
ground of Pakistan ; how will more power for 
the future Indian State affect the Muslims ? 
Therefore the League claimed the right to 
approve or reject every proposal calculated to 
affect the country and its population. The 
threat was put forth that “any move by the 
Congress to widen political power in India with- 
out the League’s approval will meet with the 
League's resistance." 

Madras Session. — The annual session of 
the League was held in Madras amidst scenes 
of great enthusiasm in the middle of April 1941. 
Mr. Jinnah, who presided, urged the Britibh 
Government to give up their policy of appease- 
ment towards those who were bent upon frus- 
trating the war efforts and to get on \\1th those 
who wanted to get on with them. 

Outlining the policy of the Muslim League, 
he said : “ The goal of the All-India Muslim 

League is that we want to establish a com- 
pletely independent State In the north-west 
4ind eastern zones of India with full control 
finally on defence, foreign affairs, communi- 
cations, customs, currency, exchange, etc. We 
do not want under any circumstances a constitu- 
tion of an All-India character with one Govern- 
ment at the Centre. We will never agree to 
that. If you once agree to it, let me tell you that 
the Muslims would be absolutely wiped out of 
existence. We shall never be a feudatory of 
•ny power or of any Government at the Centre 


so far as our free national homelands are eon* 
cemed. Muslim India will never submit to an 
All-India constitution and one Central Govern- 
ment. The ideology of the League is based on 
the fundamental principle that the Muslims 
of India are an independent nationality and that 
any attempt to get them to merge their national 
and political identity and ideology will be 
resisted. The i)oIlcy of the League is to 
endeavour to promote goodwill and harmony 
among other peoples on the basis of equality, 
fair-play and reciprocity. This can best be 
secured by agreement with other peoples and 
parties and states with the object of achieving 
collective security and orderly development of the 
people living in different states as well as among 
the different free states as members of a comity 
respecting each, the other’s rights." 

Emphasising the unsuitability of democracy 
to India, Mr. Jinnah said : “ Majority rule iu 
a single nation, in a single society is under- 
standable. Ilepresentative government in a 
single nation, harmonious and homogeneous, 
is understandable. But you have only to apply 
your minds for a few minutes to see if such a 
system can even work or succeed when you have 
two different nations, more than two different 
nations, in this sub-continent, when you have 
totally two different societies. ’’ He also 
referred to Dravidistan in South India and said 
that they were fully agreeable to the establish- 
ment of Dravidistan. 

Change of Creed. — The most important 
resolution of the Madras session was that which 
changed the creed of the League. 

“ (1) The establishment of completely 
independent States formed by demarcating 
geographically contiguous units into regions 
which shall be so constituted with such terri- 
torial readjustments as may be necessary that 
the areas in which the Muslims are numerically 
in a majority as in the north-western and eastern 
zones of India shall be grouped together to consti- 
tute independent States as Muslim free national 
homelands in which the constituent units shall be 
autonomous and severeign : 

(2) That adequate, effective and mandatory 
safeguards shall be specifically provided in the 
constitution for minorities in the above 
mentioned units and regions for the protection 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and Interests 
in consultation with them : 

(3) That in other parts of India where the 
Muslims are in a minority, adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically 
provided in the constitution for them and other 
minorities for the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative 
and other rights and Interests in consul^tion 
with them." 

Towards the end of 1941 the League Working 
Committee expressed itself on the political 
question. A resolution passed at Nagpur in 
December said : “ The Committee are deeply 
concerned and alarmed that while the policy 
of the British Government still remains the 
same as laid down in the Declaration of August 
8, 1940, there is a growing tendency In a 
section of the British press and politicians who, 
under the stress of war against the Axis Powers 
and the entry of Japan in the arena, are urginf 
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the GoTernment to revise the policy hitherto 
flowed and to start a policy of appeasement of 
the Congress by makmg a fresh declaration 
in utter disregard of previous statements and 
promises to the Mussalmans of India and In 
ignorance of the nature and extent of the 
political, religious and cultural differences 
existing between the major communities In 
India, namely Hindus and Muslims 

** The Working Committee, therefore, consider 
it necessary to warn the British public and 
the Government that any departure from the 
policy and solemn Declaration of August 8 
1940, and pledgee- given therein to the Mussal 
mans would constitute a gross breach of faith 
with Muslim India and that any revision of 
policy or any fresh declaration which adversely 
affects the demand of Pakistan or proceeds 
on the basis of a Central GovemnTCnt with 
India as one single unit and the Mussalmans as 
an all India minonty shall be strongly resent* d 
by the Muslims who will be compelled to resist 
it with all the force at their command which 
would, at this critieal Junction, among other 
things necessarily result in serious Impediment 
of the country s war efforts, which have so far 
been largely carried on with the help and 
support of Mussalmans, because of the policy 
and attitude hitherto adopted by the Muslim 
League in order not to embarrass or impede 
war efforts so far %s possible " 

Internal Troubles —Encouraged by the sue 
cesses achieved through the Lucknow Lahore 
and Madras sessions of the League, Mr Jinnah 
was engaged in 1041 42 in further consolidating 
the influence of the League among the Muslim 
masses and propagating the new policy of the 
League In this task he achieved a large 
measure of success, although it must be admitted 
that he met with one or two reverses 

Such reverses as befell his lot were from 
his own camp Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
late Premier of the Punjab, continually pursued a 
]>olicy which was not quite on the orthodox 
lines of the League Mr I*azlul Huq, Premier 
of Bengal frequently went off at a tangent 
had more than once to be shaken up by the 
I eague President and executive and eventually 
struck a path of his own The late Khan Bahadur 
\llah Baksh, who never was in the League 
headed a sejiarate movement of Independent 
Muslims opposed to the division of India and 
inclined to a nationalistic outlook Other 
Muslim groups too expressed dissent from the 
Leagues unwavering demand for the partition 
of the country 

These notwithstanding, Mr Jinnah and the 
Muslim League continued to grow in stature, 
as evidenced by the recognition accorded by 
the British Government to the influence and 
representative character of that organisation 
as far as the Muslims of India are concerned 
Mr Jinnah never showed any slackening of 
his demand for Pakistan although he expressed 
willingness not to raise that question in a 
pointed form while the war was in progress 
provided, however, that in any transitional 
arrangements for the transfer of power from 
British to Indian hands steps were taken to 
ensure that the Leagua got a fair share 


Perhaps the highest marks scored by the 
l^gue BO far are to be found in the British 
War Cabinet s formula brouglit by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in the spring of 1942 in which the 
British Government offered to give to Indian 
provinces the right to choose whether they 
would join any union that mij,ht be decided 
to be formed at the end of hostilities or would 
stay out and form thtir own Stilt separately 
or in collal oration with other provinces similarly 
willing to stay out 1 his w is an unprecedented 
(oncession to the League demand which was 
stoutly opposed by the Hindu t lenient of the 
populition and ly nationalistic foi^es although 
Mr Tinnah himself would have hktd the con 
cession to be more sjk ( ific and categorical 

Allahabad Satsion. — The 1942 session of the 
Muslim league was htld in Allahabad while 
the Cupps negotiations were in progress at New 
Delhi and 1 isst d a resolution authorising the 
liehidint Mr Tinnih, to ipjointa committee 
to t ik< foithwith all m ( ess 11 y and * ffectiv* steps 
for +he prottction ot llto honour and property of 
Muslims 

Cnpps Schema Rejected — The proposals of 
the British Wai Cal intt w( re ex imim d carefully 
by the Muslim Icagui Woiking Commlttte 
which whilst rejecting the Bcheme exprmsed 
gratification tl it the possibility of Pakistan 
was recognised by implication by providing 
for the esiabhshment of two or more indepen 
dent unions in Indi i It is r» gretted that the 
proposils of His Majesty s (rovernmint embody 
ing the fundamentals were not open to any 
modiftcition ind thuefore no alternative pro 
posals were invited, and passed the following 
resolutions — 

* In view of the rigidity of the attitude of 
His Majesty 8 Government with rcgird to the 
fundament ils not being open to my modiflea 
tions the Committee have no alternative 
but to say tint the proposals in their present 
form are unacceptable 

‘(1) The Mussalmms after 25 years of 
genuine eiloits for the reconciliation of the two 
major communities and the bitter experience 
of the fail 111 c of such efforts arc convinced that 
it 18 neither just noi possible in the interest 
of pc ice and hapjimss of the two peoples, 
to compil them to constitute one Indian Union, 
composed 01 the two prmcnMtl nations — Hindus 
and Muslims — which appears to be the main 
object of His Majesty s Government as adum 
brated in the preamble of the draft declarati in 
the creation of more than one union being 
relegated only to the realm of remote possibility 
and is purely illusory 

“ (2) In the Draft Declaration a constitution- 
m iking body h is been projiosed with the primary 
object of creating one Indian Union So far 
as the Muslim League is com i rned it has finally 
decided that the only solution of India’s con 
stitutionil problem is the pirtitlon of India into 
independent rones and it will therefore, be 
unfair to the Mussalmms to compel them to 
enter such a constitution making body, whose 
main object is the creition of a new Indian 
Union With conditions as they are, it wUl be 
not only futile but on the contrary may exacer 
bate bitterness and animosity apiongst thfl 
various elements in the country 
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''BesideB, the xnacbineiy which has been 
proposed for the creation of the constitution* 
maung body, namely that it will conaist of 
members elected by the newly elected lower 
houses of the eleven provinces, upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, as a single electoral college 
by the system of proportional representation, is 
a fundamental departure from the right of the 
Kussalmans, hitherto enjoyed by them, to elect 
their representatives by means of separate 
electorates, which Is the only sure way in widch 
true representatives of the Muasalmaus can be 
chosen. 

“ The constitution-making body will take 
decisions by a bare majority on all questions of 
most vital and paramount character Involved 
in the framing of the constitution, which Is a 
departure from the fundamental principles of 
justice and contrary to constitutional practice 
so far followed In the various countries and 
dominions : and the Mussalinans, by agreeing 
to this will, instead of exercising their right and 
judgment as a constituent factor, be at the entire 
mercy of the constitution-making body in which 
they will be a minority of about 25 per cent. 

“ The right of non-accession to the Union as 
contemplated in the draft declaration has been 
conceded presumably in response to the insistent 
demands by the Mussalmans for the partition of 
India but the method of procedure iaid down 
is such as to negative the professed object, for 
in the draft proposals the right of non-accession i 
has been given to the existing provinces which 
have been formed from time to time for adminis- 
trative convenience and on no logical basis. 

** The Mussalmans cannot be satisfied with 
such a declaration on a vital question affecting 
their future destiny and demand a clca'r and 
precise pronouncement on the subject. Any 
attempt to solve the future problem of India 
by a process of evading the real issues is to court 
disaster. 

*' In the draft proposals no procedure has been 
laid down as to how the verdict of the province is 
to be obtained in favour of or against accession 
to the one union : but in the letter dated 
2nd of April from the Secretary of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, addressed to the President of the All- 
India Muslim League, it is stated that a pro- 
vince should reach the decision whether or not to 
stand out of the Union by a vote in the Legislative 
Assembly on a resolution to stand in. 

“If the majority for accession to the Union 
is less than 60 per cent, the minority will have 
the right to demand a plebiscite of the adult 
male population.” In this connection it must 
be emphasised that in the case of the major 
provinces of Bengal and the Punjab they (the 
Muslims) are in a minority in the Legislative 
Assemblies, and in the Assemblies of Sind and 
the North-West Frontier Province, the total 
number, namely, 60 and 50 respectively, is so 
small and the welghtage given to the non- 
Muslims so heavy that it can be easily manipu- 
lated and a decision under such conditions 
cannot be the true criterion of ascertaining the 
real opinion of the Mussalmans of those provinces. 

“As regards the suggested plebiscite in the 
provinces in which the Mussalmans are *n a 
majority, in the event of the requisite majority 
)l9t beiiif available in the Legislative Assemblies, 


the procedure laid down is that reference shall be 
made to the whole adult population of the pro- 
vinces and not to the Mussalmans alone, which is 
to deny thorn the inherent right, to self-deter- 
mination. 

“ (4) With regard to tho Indian States, it is the 
considered opinion of tho Committee that it is 
a matter for them to decide whether to join or 
not to join or form a union. 

" (5) With regard to the treaties to be 
negotiated between the Grown and the Indian 
Union or Unions, the proposals do not indicate 
i as to what would happen in case of disagreement 
on tho terms between the contracting parties 
nor is there any provision made as to what would 
be the procedure when there is a difference of 
opinion in negotiating a revision of treaty 
arrangements with the Indian States in the new 
situation. 

“ (6) With regard to the Interim arrangement, 
there is no definite proposal except the bare 
statement that His Majesty’s Government desire 
and invite the effective and immediate partici- 
pation of the loaders of the principal sections of 
the Indian people in the counsels of their country, 
of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. 
The Committee are, therefore, unable to express 
their opinion until a complete picture la available. 

“ Another reason why the Committee are 
unable to express their opinion on the Interim 
arrangements for participation in the counsel 
of the country, Is that Sir Stafford Cripps has 
made it clear that the scheme goes through as 
a whole or Is rejected as a whole and that it 
would not be possible to retain only the part 
relating to the Immediate arrangements at the 
Centre and discard the rest of the draft scheme 
and as the Committee has come to the conclusion 
that the proposals for the future are unacceptable 
it will serve no useful purpose t6 deal further 
with the question of the immediate arrangements. 

“ In conclusion, the Committee wish to jmint 
out that the position of the Muslim League has 
been and is that unless the principle of Pakistan 
scheme, as embodied in the Lahore Resolution 
of March 1940, which is now the creed of the 
All-India Muslim League is unequivocally 
accepted and the right of the Mussalmans to 
self-determination is conceded by means of a 
machinery which will reflect the true verdict 
of Muslim India it is not possible for the Muslljm 
League to accept any proposal or scheme regard- 
ing the future.” 

Attitude to Congress. — During 1942-43 the 
poli(;y ot the Muslim League was somewhat 
negative in character. It made no specific contri- 
bution towards the settlement either of the Indo- 
Brltlsh question or of the Hindu-Muslim pro- 
blem. The resolutions of the League and the 
utterances of its leaders have been in the nature 
of comments on the actions of other people and 
response — rather the lack of it — to others* moves. 

When Mr. Gandhi on behalf of the Congress 
evolved the *‘ Quit India ” slogan and developed 
it up to the stage of the A.I.C.C. resolution. 
1^. Jinnah made a series of public statements 
repudiating Mr. Gandhi and the Congress and 
warning his community against the dangers 
of playing into the hands of the latter. 

{Ste M y^ar't Uiui,) 
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Commenting on the A.I.C.C. resolution of 
August 8, 1042, the League leader said it was 
substantially the same as the resolution of 
the Congress Working Committee passed in 
September 1080. 

“In the resolution that was passed In September, 
1039," he says, V the demand was for a declara- 
tion of Ini^isdiate independence and freedom 
for India, with a provisional National Govern- 
ment transferring all power of the Government 
of India, and secondly, the right of the people 
to frame their own constitution through a 
constituent assembly to be elected by means 
of adult franchise. The only difference, 
therefore, between the two resolutions is that 
in the first resolution what was implied by the 
declaration that was sought is now covered 
under a different language by the adoption of 
the slogan ' Quit India’. 

“ Muslim India, as I have repeatedly said, 
stand for complete independence of all the 
peoples of India. But we turned down the 
proposal of the Congress because the demand 
tor a National Government to be set up imme- 
diately would have meant Hindu raj or a Hindu 
majority Government. 

“ As to the second item, namely, the right of 
the people to frame their own constitution, the 
constituent assembly would have been one 
of overwhelming majority of Hindus and if it 
were to be elected on the basis of adult franchise 
the Musalmans would have not secured even 
26 per cent, of its strength and it is a foregone 
conclusion as to what decision such a body 
would arrive at. 

“Not only this, but the fundemental principle 
was also laid down in September, 1939, that the 
constitution should be on the basis of an All- 
India Federal Government with units as autono- 
mous as possible. This clearly meant that even 
those sones which are the homelands of the 
Musalmans and where they are in a majority 
would have been entirely under the Central 
Government with a Hindu majoiity in all vital 
matters. 

" This position the Musalmans could not accept 
as it clearly meant ruling out of order their 
demand for Pakistan and would have implied 
their submission to Hindu raj as a national 
sub-group, instead of this being a nation in fact, 
as they are, even in those parts of India wheio 
they are in a majority of more than 75 per cent, 
as In the North-West zones and more than 
70 per cent in the east,em zones In these two 
zones they are not less tlnin 70 millions ot 
Musalmans as a compact body and exist as a 
nation by any definition of a nation. But 
having ignored these one bundled millions 
ot Musalmans and other minorities and inteiests 
the Congress have adopted the programme of 
mass civil disobedience if their fantostlc demand! 
is not conceded by the British at once under 
the slogan of * Quit India 

When the disturbances broke out he ad\ Ised 
the Muslims to keep aloof from the Congress 
movement. He regretted that “ the Congress ” 
has finally declared war and has launched a 
most dangerous mass movement in spite of 
numerous warnings and advices from various 
Individuals, parties and organisations in this 
country. 


Reaction to Ditturbancet. — About a week 
after the commencement of the (Usturbanees 
the Working Committee of the League met 
in Bombay and passed a resolution calling 
upon the British Government to guarantee to 
the Muslims the right of self-determination 
and assure them, without delay, that they 
would abide by the verdict of a plebiscite of the 
Muslims in favour of Pakistan and expressing 
the willingness of the Muslim League to negotiate 
with any party for the setting up of a provisional 
government in order to mobilise the resources 
of India for the defence of the country and the 
successful prosecution of the war, conditional 
on the grant of the Muslim demands. 

In the winter of 1942 Mr. Bajagopalacharl had 
prolonged talks with Mr. Jinnah at Delhi and, 
presumably in pursuance of some tentative 
understanding with the League leader, sought 
the Viceroy’s permission to meet Mr. Gandhi 
with a view to eliciting the latter’s reactions to 
his proposals for a Hindu-Muslim settlement. 
When permission was refused there was wide- 
spread criticism of the Government’s attitude, 
and Mr. Jinnah too evidently thought that 
there was no use pursuing that lino. He, 
therefore, turned his attention to securing power 
for the Muslims in general and the League in 
particular irrespective of the Congress. Thus 
almost for the first time in recent years, he 
called upon the British authorities to start a 
provisional Government with Muslim support. 
He had all the while pleaded for the continuance 
of the status quo In the absence of a settlement 
on the basis of Pakistan, but now he made the 
demand that, settlement or no settlement, the 
Muslims should not be kept out of power on the 
plea that the Congress was in prison. 

Consolidation. — Perhaps in order to strengthen 
the League's case in this behalf, he wished to 
better the position of the League, particularly in 
those consolidate areas where the Muslims were in 
a majority, such as the Punjab, 8ind, N.W.F.F. 
and Bengal. The dismissal of Khan Bahadur 
Allah Baksh from the Premiership of Sind created 
an opening for a Ijcague ministry in that Pro- 
vince. Though at first lukewarm, he eventually 
blessed the efforts of Sind leaders to form a 
League Ministry there. 

Ever since the expulsion of Mr. Fazul Huq 
from the League as a result of the latter’s 
defiant attitude towards Mr. Jinnah and the 
League executive, efforts were being made to 
dislodge Mr. Huq from his premiership in Bengal. 
These bore fnilt in the summer of 1943 when a 
League Ministrv was formed in Bengal in 
place of Mr. Huq’s Coalition Cabinet. The 
League Ministry was, however, thrown out 
att('r two or throe years, and the Governor 
assumed powers uiider section 93. 

In pursuance of this desire to consolidate the 
position of the League in the various Muslim 
majority provinces, Mr. Jinnah in November 
1942 undertook a tour of the Punjab. The 
objects of this tour were twofold. In the first 
place it was intended to undermine the Influence 
of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the 
Punjab, who had always been a thorn in the side 
of Mr. Jinnah and who was pursuing a policy 
independent of the League and calculated to 
ensure the continuous success of his Coalition 
Cabinet including representatives of the Hindus 
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and the Sikhs. This was not to the liking of 
Mr. Jinnah who desired a full-fledged League 
ministry in the Punjab, the corner stone of 
Pakistan. The second object of Ids tour was to 
scotch proposals to bring al)out a provincial 
solution of the Hindu-Musllni problem in the 
Punjab. There is reason to believe that Mr. 
Jinnah also utilised his tour to reach an agree- 
ment with the Sikhs so that the Pakistan 
proposal, at any rate as far as the Punjab was 
concerned, could be satisfactorily settled. 
While he failed in this last o1»je(‘t, Mr. Jinnah 
achieved a large measure of success in pre- 
venting the materialisation of any proposal to 
bring about a provincial solution of tlte Uindu- 
Muslim problem, lie also infused the spirit 
of the League among the Muslim masses of the 
Punjab. Doubts whether Mr. Jinnah’s campaign 
in the Punjab would succeed or not were laid 
at rest by the sudden death, a few weeks later, 
of Sir Slkander ITyat Khan and the succession to 
the premiership of Malik Khlaar IT ay at Khan 
who seemed more amenable to the League 
than his predecessor. 

As regards the Sikhs, Mr. Jinnah said : 
“ Since I am on the Punjab soil I should like 
to say that the question between the llindua 
and the Muslims is an all-Tndia question and 
the question between the Sikhs and the Muslims 
is that of Pakistan, and, for all practical pur- 
poses, it is a question between the Sikhs and the 
Muslims in the Punjab. If our Sikh friends 
wish — and we wish — that there should be an 
understanding and settlement between them 
and us, then I tell them let us not talk at each 
other but let us talk to each other. We have 
no designs on our Sikh friends. I only appeal 
to them to free themselves from external 
influences, meet us, and I am coiitideut that 
we shall come to a settlement wliich shall 
reasonably satisfy our Sikh friends 

He ridiculed the Idea that self-determination 
should be extended to alt communities in the 
Punjab and said : “ The Muslims claim the 

right of self-determination because they are a 
national group on a given teiritory which is 
their homeland and in the zones where they are 
in a majority. Have you known anywhere In 
history, he asked that subnatioual grou])s 
scattered all over be given a State. Where are 
you going to get a State for them. In that case 
you have got 14 per cent. Muslims in the 
United Provinces. W’hy not have a State for 
them ? Muslims in the United Provinces are 
not a national group ; they are scattered. There- 
fore, in constitutional language tlicy are charac- 
terised as a sub-national group who cannot 
expect anything more than what is due from 
any civilised Government to a minority. I hope 
I have made the position clear. The Muslims 
are not sub-national, it is their birth right to 
claim and exercise the right of self-determina- 
tion.** 

Since his failure to bring round the Sikhs, 
Mr. Jinnah stiffened up on the question of 
Pakistan. He said : ** We consider that the 

decision of the Congress is not only a declaiatlon 
of rebellion against the British Government 
but it is an internecine war and this movement 
is launched to force the hands of the British 
Government to accept the Congress demand 
whieh we consider to be the destruction of our 


demands. The Congress decision is meaningless 
and Impossible, and unless there Is a change 
in their policy, there is no way out of the dead- 
lock. So long as the Congress and Hr. Gandhi 
do not drop the pistol, there Is no chance of 
negotiations.** 

Delhi Session. — A session of the l^sUm League 
was held at Delhi late in the sprin^f 1943. Mr. 
Jinnah, who presided, made a three-hour speech 
in the course of which he said : — “ Nobody will 
welcome It more than myself, if Mr. Gandhi is 
now really willing to come to a settlement with 
the Moslem League. Let me tell you that will be 
the greatest day, both for the Hindus and the 
MusTlms. If that is Mr. Gandhi's desire, what is 
there to prevent him from writing direct to mo ? 
Who is there that can prevent him from doing so? 
(Renewed Cheers). What is the use of going to 
the Viceroy ? Strong as this Government may be 
in this country, 1 can*aot believe that they will 
have the daring to stop such a letter, if it is 
sent to me. It will be a very serious thing indeed, 
if such a letter were stopped. Mr. Qandbl 
gets all the information and knows what is 
going on. If tiiere is any change of heart on 
his part, he has only to drop a few lines to me. 
Then the Muslim League will not fail, whatever 
may have been our controversy before.** 

** When we passed the Lahore resolution, 
we did not use the word Pakistan at all,** Mr. 
Jinnah continued. 

** Who gave us this word ? (shouts of 
* Hindus *). Let me tell you this Is their folly. 
They started damning this on the ground that 
it was Pakistan. They foisted this word 
upon us, and they talked of Pan-Islamlsm. Wo 
ourselves went on for a long time using the 
phrase * the Lahore resolution popularly 
known as Pakistan.* But how longare we to 
have this long phrase ? I say to Hindu and 
I British friends, we thank you for giving us one 
word.** 

Deprecating talk of some sort of loose Federa- 
tion, Mr. Jinnah declared. " There is no such 
thing as a loose Federation. When a Central 
Federal Government is established. It will 
tighten and tighten until the units are pul- 
verised in the matter of real power and are 
reduced to the same status as Indian States at 
present. 

" We are opposed to any such scheme. It is 
bound in the long run to lead to certain emascula- 
tion of the entire Muslim nation, socially, educa- 
tionally, culturally, economically and politically 
and to the establishment of a Hindu majority 
Raj in this sub-continent. Therefore, dismiss 
from your mind any idea of this kind that 
might lure you.** 

After charging Mr. Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders with systematic and deliberate attempt 
to establish llindu rule in India, Mr. Jinnah 
said " let us close that chapter. Even nations 
I that have killed millions bf each other— we 
have not done so yet — even they who were the 
bitterest enemies yesterday have to-day become 
friends. Tiiat is politics. 

1 make this appeal to the Hindu public. H 
your leaders are on this path, as I say they are, 
and if you do not approve of It, it is your res- 
pouslbllity. The responsibility of the Hindu 
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public, to come forward and say ' stop this 
internecine* war. Declare a truce. Let us sit as 
two equals, and come to a settlement.’ That is 
now the problem of problems. 1 ask how can 

ou keep on saying that it is the British who 

eep us apart. Of course, I grant the British 
take advantage of our folly. But we have 
devices of our own which are better than any 
devices that the British Government can fashion 
to keep us disunited (Cheers). Why should not 
the country say : ‘ Unite and drive the British 

out ? ’ It Is no use appealing to other nations 
of the world.” 

The principal resolution of the session ran : — 

“ This session of the All-India Muslim League 
views with concern and grave apprehension the 
failure of the British Government to make an 
pxi»llcit declaration asked for in the resolution 
passed by the Working Committee of the All- 
Indla Muslim League in Bombay on August 20, 
1942. 

" Since that resolution was passed, the 
speeches and statements made by responsible 
British statesmen, both in England and in India, 
lead to the conviction that not only the declara- 
tion such as was asked for, will not be forth- 
coming but that some kind of federal constitu- 
tion, not necessary on the model embodied 
in the Act of 1935, is under contemplation. 
This session, therefore, wa^ns the British 
Government In all earnestness that the im- 
position of such a federal constitution will be 
resisted by Muslim India with all its might, 
which will inevitably result in strife, bloodshed 
and misery, the responsibility of which will 
K'st on the British Government alone, 

" This session of the All-India Muslim League 
is convinced that the attainment of the cherished 
goal of Pakistan is possible by the untiring 
edort, willing sacrifices and grim determination 
of the Muslims, and they should therefore do 
their utmost to acquire the strength requisite 
for such an undertaking.” 

Mr. Gandhi’s Gsstura. — In response to 
Mr. Jinnah's appeal at the annual session of the 
League, Mr. Gandhi a few weeks later wrote a 
lett<ir to the League leader expressing his 
willingness to meet him ; presumably to discuss 
witii iiim the Congress- League relationship and 
Uiiidu-Muslim question generally. The con- 
tents of the letter are not known publicly. The 
Government of India refused to forward the 
letter to the addressee on the ground that it was 
against their policy to give detenus any tacllitles 
for political intercoiurse. Government intimated 
to Mr. Jinnah that Mr. Gandhi had addressed 
a letter to him but that they had decided to 
withhold it. 

About this time there occurred an incident 
which proved alike Mr. Jinnah’s popularity and 
unpopularity. An attempt was made on the 
life of Mr. Jinnah at his Bombay residence by 
a Muslim youth from the Punjab who, it was 
alleged, had khaksar affiliations. The outrage 
was admitted by an expression of the deep 
resentment felt by a section of Muslims at 
Mr. Jinnah's policy. Luckily, the attempt 
failed and Mr. Jinnah escaped with minor 
jnjuries. The country- wide indignation that 
followed the dastardly attempt proved, 


on the contrary, the great esteem in which 
Mr. Jinnah was held by the Muslims of India. 
Even non-Muslims shared in the rejoicings 
over his escape from the assassin’s knife. 

Karachi Satsion. — The year 1943 had two 
plenary sessions of the Muslim League. In addi- 
tion to the session at Delhi held in the summer, 
a session was held in the winter at Karachi. 
At the Karachi session Mr. Jinnah said : ” As 
I have repeatedly told you, any call that comes 
from you, any opportunity for service, I shall 
serve with my heart and soul. I shall not 
falter nor hesitate but obey. Since wo undertake 
the revival and the revitalising of the Muslim 
League, it is now seven years. These have 
been strenuous years. During these seven 
years we have made remarkable progress, and 
it is admitted by our friends and even by our 
opponents today. We have shown that not 
merely to India but to the world, and we have 
fully established that wo are a nation.” We 
shall never rest content until we seize the 
territories that belong to us and rule over them. 
Let me tell you that the struggle is a hard and 
long and it requires specif patience. It 
requires of every one of you — and now I specially 
address the youth — patience, hard work and 
steady progress in building the great nation 
to which wo belong. Every step has to be 
considered from various points of view. You 
will admit that so far we have met every man- 
oeuvre, every machination, every movement, 
every scheme and every design to break us, 
with success every time. 

“We have survived the opposition which 
first came from Government and the bureaucracy 
when wo undertook the reorganisation of the 
Muslim League. For reasons of their own, 
that opposition was slackened. Then came a 
terrific onslaught from the Congress — mass 
Ministries were formed, the Muslim League 
contact of challenges — and when the Congress 
was ordered to liquidate itself. Every effort 
was made to destroy the Muslim League and to 
cause disruption among the Muslims, but they 
rebounded upon them as a boomerang. The 
Muslim League now is a true force. Even 
today we are not left in peace. 

Mr. Churchill said that he did not preside 
over His Majesty’s Government to liquidate 
the British Empire. I would say voluntary 
liquidation is more honourable than a compulsory 
one ; it will redound to the honour of the British 
nation and it will be recognised by us as an act 
of friendship which has got its value and price 
for the future. But compulsory liquidation will 
have none of those advantages — and the British 
Empire will have to be liquidated one day.” 

Mr. Jinnah denied the charge that the Muslim 
League was indifferent to the goal of Indian 
independence, and asserted that Pakistan meant 
freedom for the Hindus also because without 
freedom to the Hindus there could be no 
Pakistan. It cannot be freedom for one and, 
slavery for another, he added. 

Beferring to Lord Wavell's speech at Calcutta 
(See chapter headed *' Liberal Federation ”), 
Mr. Jinnah said that a soldier-like Viceroy 
had spoken in plain language so that even the 
man in the street could understand. But It 
was really astonishing, he added, that the 
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representative of the Crown, speaking with all 
senousneee and responsibility could think 
that he could win this war while he was totally 
indifferent to the political situation. The 
British Government had to Ret the wholehearted 
and enthusiastic support of some party in the 
country if not all. Every party was kept at 
arm’s leuRth, discontented and dissatisfied. 
The Viceroy’s appeal for co-operation, Mr. 
Jinnah said, was really a flagrant abuse of the 
English word “ co-operation “ What does 
co-operation mean in plain English ? Without 
giving any real share or authority in the Govern- 
ment, we are asked to do the work of camp 
followers, menials and subservients. Can we 
expect any self-respecting organisation to accept 
that position ? ’• 

“ The British Government are pursuing a 
definite policy," Mr. Jinnah declared. " They 
do not want co-opcration from any party. 
The Congress has decided to non-oo-operate 
and has resorted to mass civil disobedience. 
The Congress has been outlawed. What has 
the rest of India done ? We have offered 
our hand of co-operation for the Job of winning 
the war provided it is accepted as that of a 
friend, with a share and authority in the Govern- 
ment, and that a definite promise is given that 
we shall reap our share of the fruits of victory 
when we '^n it. That has been rejected. 
And yet our organisation is being treated like 
the Congress organisation which represents 
no doubt a solid body of Hindus. Both the 
organisations, the Congress and the Muslim 
League, are treated alike. They would like to 
outlaw the Muslim League. We are quite 
ready for it.” 

Mr. Jinnah asserted that the Hindus were 
responsible for holding up the progress of the 
country. He asked : " Can wo Mussalmans 
of India accept Akhand Hindustan, Hindu 
Raj over the entire sub-continent ? Is it 
possible to expect Muslim India to agree to 
Akhand Hindustan and Hindu KaJ on the 
continent ? This Is their proposal. They 
have not given up their dream. On the other 
hand, they talk of independence. Whose 
indei^ndence ? I have repeatedly warned 
you that when they talk of independence, they 
mean the independence of India and the slavery 
of Muslim India. If the Hindus, owing to their 
obsession or dream or aussedness, put obstruction 
in the path of freedom of both and insist upon 
the freedom of one and the slavery of the other, 
I ask you who are responsible for holding up 
the progress of the country except the Hindus ? " 

A committe of action consisting of not fewer 
than five and not more than seven members 
and with a proper secretariat to organise, 
co-ordinate and unify the activities of the 
League was suggested by Mr. ,7innah. "It 
will be the duty of this committee to examine 
the various suggestions received for th6 uplift 
of the Muslims," he said. He appealed for 
funds to carry on the activities of the League. 
He said that he appealed nearly two years ago 
for a sum of Rs. 10,00,000 ; but so far he had | 
received only Bs. 6,60,000. With that money 
at their disposal they could make a beginning. 
Mr. Jinnah also suggested the setting up of an 
All-India Parliamentary Board — a supreme body 
to supervise the elections and disputes regarding 
elections. y 


A resolution setting up a committee of action 
was moved by Chaudhury Khallquzzaman. 
It ran : — 

" Whereas the All-India Muslim League, 
in its annual session held at Delhi in April 1043, 
had, in view of the va^e, indefinite and unset- 
tled policy of the British Government towards 
the Muslim demand of Pakistan on the one 
band and the unpatriotic, short-sighted, and 
antagonistic attitude of the Hindus on the other, 
resolved to rely on the Mussalmans of India 
generally and the Muslims of Pakistan zone in 
particular for the attainment of their cherished 
goal, this session of the All -India Muslim 
League hereby resolves to appoint a committee 
of action of not less than five and not more than 
seven, to be nominated by the President, to 
prepare and organise the Mussalmans all over 
India to meet all contingencies, resist the 
imposition of All -India Federation or any other 
constitution for a united India and prepare them 
for the coming struggle for the achievement of 
Pakistan." 

Shortly after this Mr. Jinnah gave an interview 
to a representative of the British press which 
has been " held to constitute a modification of 
the Pakistan demand made at the Karachi 
session of the League, indicating a softening of 
attitude as far as the British are concerned and 
militating against an understanding with the 
Congress or the Hindus." At Karachi Mr. 
Jinnah raised tbe slogan " divide and quit". 
On the minds of most people that expression 
left the impression that the League, like the 
Congress, demanded that the British should 
forthwith leave India, but with this difference 
that the League wanted them to leave after 
dividing India. According to bid latest explana- 
tion, that does not seem to be his desire. He 
seems now to contemplate a transition period 
of undefined duration, with the British authority 
remaining paramount as far as armed forces and 
foreign affairs are concerned while the work of 
settlement and adjustment progresses. The 
duration of this period is to depend on the 
speed with which the two peoples (Hindus and 
Muslims) and Great Britain adjust themselves 
to the new constitution. The last phase of this 
process of adjustment would be the evolution 
of a treaty understanding between Great 
Britain on the one hand and the Hindus and 
Muslims on the other, somewhat analogous 
to the Egyptian Treaty of Independence. 

This interpretation has been variously 
understood by his critics. Unfriendly obser- 
vers read in it a desire to obtain from Britain 
a reward for his consistent and persistent mud 
slinging at the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi. 
One commentator said : Mr. Jinnah has made 
it as clear as the noon-day sun that " he relies 
on the British not only to effect the partltior^ of 
India but to protect that partition by remaining 
in the country.’* In addition to explaining 
or diluting the Pakistan goal, according as the 
critic views it, Mr. Jinnah’s latest utterance 
furnishes a commentary on the recent Viceregal 
pronouncement. He interpreted Lord Wavell’s 
address to mean that Government were content 
with the present position. But Mr. Jinnah’s 
critics return the compliment: they say that 
be, too, is content with the present situation. 
He does not want Government to afford 
facilities for negotiations with, or betwem 
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Congress leaders, as **it would mean that the 
Congress has won and that Government cannot 
get on without the Congress From this the 
inference has been drawn thaif Mr. Jinnah has 
1)0 desire to have anything to do with the 
Congress and looks to the British Government 
nione to grant Pakistan. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. 
Jinnab’s statement was the gesture he made to 
the British in order to reinforce his plea that to 
ensure peace in India they should forthwith 
proceed to frame a new constitution dividing 
the country into two sovereign States. This 
gesture consisted in the explanation of the 
slogan. “ Divide and quit Just as Mr. Gandhi 
modified his original demand of “ Quit India ” 
to mean only political quitting, similarly Mr. 
Jinnah said in the press interview that what he 
contemplated by his Karachi demand was a 
gradual quitting after dividing. The motive 
underlying this modification was evidently 
to reassure the British that the Muslim plea was 
not so extreme as that of the Congress and that 
he did nut expect the British to leave bag and 
baggage. He did not, however, wish to pursue 
this gesture or reconciliation, because, like the 
British whom he denounced, he was content to 
leave things as they were ; he was ready to respond 
to an Invitation from the Viceroy to meet him, 
but he added “ 1 do not know what more 
I can say than what T have already said,*’ 

Evidently reconciled to the position of 
“ nothing doing ” for the duration. Mr. Jinnah 
continued to concentrate on the consolidation of 
the influence and power of the League in the 
Pakistan provinces. Although his influence 
on the Frontier, Sind, Assam and Bengal were 
more or less undisputed, the authority of the 
League over the Punjab was not complete. 
The Ministry in that province was, at least 
nominally, a Unionist Ministry, not a League 
Ministry. That most of the Muslim members 
of the province had signed the League pledge 
and that a League Assembly party had been 
formed and was functioning made no difference 
to the character as well as the nomenclature 
of the provincial Ministry. It was not a case 
of the League having enlisted the support ol 
the Hindu and other groups for running the 
Government of the Province. Unionism held 
the field and some Hindu leaders had a powerful 
voice in the determination of the policy of the 
Government and of the Unionist Party in the 
legislature. Mr. Jinnah seemed disinclined to 
lest satisfied with the thought that the League 
Assembly party owed allegiance to him and to 
tiic Muslim l<cague, because for purposes of 
Governmental policy they behaved as members 
of the Unionist party which decided vital 
questions. He was particularly incensed over 
an attempt made by a Punjab leader to constitute 
a section of the Muslims on the basis of a clan 
or tribe. The move was to establish an All* J at 
party including both Hindu and Muslim Jats. 
fJuch a development in the eyes of Mr. Jinnah 
spelt ruin for the solidarity of the Muslim League 
in the Punjab. He therefore demanded that 
every Muslim member of the Punjab Legislature 
should throw Unionism overboard and come 
out with an open declaration that the Ministry 
in that province was responsible to the League 
and to no one else, although he would not mind 
places being given in the Cabinet to leaders 
of other parties by way of coalition. 


Latter to Mr, liniuili. — Shortly after the 
release from jail in May 1 944, Mr. Gandhi released 
to the press a copy of the letter which he had 
written to Mr. Jinnah from the Aga Khan*s 
Palace. ( 80 c chapter on “ The Indian National 
Congress”). In this letter Mr. Gandhi expressed 
a desire to meet Mr. Jinnah to discuss the 
communal question. Mr. Jinnah, who was 
holidaying in Kashmir, refused to comment 
on the letter. In about two months time 
Mr. Bajagopalaclmri published details of his 
offer to Mr. Jinnah for a settlement on the 
basis of the concession of tiie principle of 
Pakistan (see chapter on ” The Indian National 
Concress”). It aroused a diversity of reaction 
among Muslims, some of whom thought that 
the C. K. Formula contained the germs of settle- 
ment, while others felt that it did not go far 
enough to meet the Muslim demand. The 
majority of the Leaguers, liowcver, thought 
it best to let Mr. Jinnah deal with it. The 
question came up for dlsoussion at the session 
of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
which met in Lahore towards the end of July 
1944. Presiding over the Be.sslon Atr. Jinnah 
said • “ Since the release of Mr. Gandhi there 
lias been a flood of statements, press reports 
and eommenta, and 1 have tried to follow all 
these as carefully as it is possible for me to 
to do bO, particularly with reference to what 
is called by Mr. llajagopalachari as his formula 
for Hlndu-Musliin settlement. His proposals 
were not open to any dlsciLsslon or modification. 
It was on the basis of “ Uiko it or leave It”. 
It seems that the Congress pldlosophy goes 
one better than British Imperialism. Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. llajagopalachari are out-Herod- 
ing Herod. This Is pure and simple dictation 
and not a sincere desire to negotiate. In the 
first place, Mr. Eajagopalachari is an expelled 
member of the Congress. Whatever indl^dual 
efforts he may have made were by virtue of the 
approval of Mr. Gandhi to his proposals during 
Mr. Gandlil’s incarceration. But once Mr. 
Gandhi is released and is a free man, it is up to 
Mr. Gandhi personally to deal witli this grave 
problem of the settlement of the Hindu -Muslim 
question, and there is no need of any go-between. 

” As regards Mr. Gandhi, the question ari 8 «». 
In what capacity can Mr. Gandhi’s association 
be urged ? — for he also is not even a four-anna 
member of the Congress. He has got so many 
capacities — ^liis personal capacity, his capacity 
as the dictator of the Congress, and above all, 
his Mahatmlc divine authority, which is guided 
by his inner voice, and he is a satyagrahi and the 
sole interpreter of what it means and stands for, 

” Mr. Kajagopalacharl, says that the scheme 
conceded all that the Muslim League had ever 
demanded In its resolution of 1940.” If this 
is so, why not say, ‘ Wc accept the League 
resolution of 1940 ? ’ His formula is a parody, 
a negation of, and intended to torpedo, the 
Muslim League’s resolution of March 1940, 
and when he says that his formula concedes 
all that the Muslim League had ever demanded 
by its resolution it is tlie grossest travesty. 
First of all, where does he find any mention 
of ' plebiscite ’ of any kind in that resolution ? 
Then why this ridiculous proposal of a ple- 
biscite districtwise ? But let me take clause 
by clause some important points of Mr, Raja- 
gopalacbari’s'forwula. 
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** First take the preamble, the basis of the 
terms which, if accepted, will completely bind 
the Muslim League, whereas the Mahatma 
may withdraw his blessings as he is not speaking, 
according to Mr. Bajagopalachari, with the 
authority of the Congress or in his representative 
capacity, whatever tiiut may mean. 

" Then we come to the first clause, ‘ subject to 
the terms set out below as regards tlie con- 
stitution.' I do not see ‘ the constitution ' in 
this formula ; which constitution does he refer to? 

“ Then comes the demand for our endorsing 
the Indian demand for Independence. It implies 
that we are against ttie independence of the 
peoples of India, and both Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Bajagoimlachari know that it is an un-called for 
insinuation to make, and they are casting an 
unwarranted reflection upon the Muslim League. 

“ Next comes the condition that we should 
co-operate with the Congress in the formation 
of a Provisional interim Government for the 
transitional period, thereby arrogating to the 
Congress a dominant and superior position and 
requiring our co-operation as a subordinate 
l)ody with this leading organisation to the 
kind of provisional interim Government for the 
transitional period that is to l)e formed, no 
indication is given as to its form, character, 
personnel, its pow'ers, etc. After the termination 
of the war, a Commission shall be apjwlnted 
for demarcating contiguous districts in the 
north-west and east of India, and a plebiscite 
of all the inhabitants would be held distrlctwise 
where the Muslim pripuiation is in absolute 
majority. It is not stated who will appoint this 
Commission, what will be its personnel and Its 
powers, and who will enforce its findings. 

" Beally how can Mr. Bajagopalachari .stand 
unabashed and make a public statement that 
his formula concedes all that tlie Muslim League's 
resolution of March 1940 demands ? It would 
be open to all parties to advocate their point 
of view l)efore a plebiscite is held, although 
this agreement is intended to be only between 
the Congress and the League. 

" Next in the event of separation, mutual 
agreements shall be entered into for safeguarding 
defence, commerce, and communications and for 
other essential purposes. The question arises, 
safeguarding these matters from whom, and what 
does it mean ? These mutual agreements are 
made obligatory, and it is not very easy to 
understand the significance of this clause. 

“ Then comes the last clause, which is the 
height of Ingenuity. These terras shall be 
binding only In case of transfer by Britain of 
full power and responsibility for the Govern- 
ment of India. But it does not say to whom, 
how and when.” 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said ; — ” Let Mr. 
Gandhi join hands with the Muslim I^eague on 
the Imsis of Pakistan in plain and unequivocal 
language and we shall be nearer the independence 
of the peoples of India, which is so dear to the 
heart of not only Mr. Gandhi but of millions 
in this country. Mr, Gandhi and Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari are putting the cart before the 
horse when they say that all these clauses 
can have any value or can become effective 
only if Great Britain transfers power to India, 
»ave and except acting on his latest seven points 


and immediately establisliing a National Govern- 
ment of Mr. Gandhi's conception. There is 
no chance of it unless the Hindus and Muslims 
come to a settlement and unite and thus by 
means of a united front wring out our freedom 
from tlie unwilling hands of tlie rulers of Great 
Britain. 

” At last —and it is conducive to further 
I progress that Mr. Gandhi has, at any rate In 
his personal capaelty, accepted the principle 
of partition or division of India. Wliat remains 
now is the question of how and when this has 
got to be carried out. Mr. Gandhi knows and 
understands the position better than any living 
man, for in one of his articles in the JIarijan 
he put the question of Pakistan demand in a 
nutshell. This was what he said : ‘ I hope 

the Ouaid-e-Azam does not represent the con- 
sidered opinion even of his colleagues. Pakistan , 
according to him in a nutshell, is a demand 
for carving out of India a portion to be wholly 
treated as an independent and sovereign State.’ 

” I hope I have made it clear that the pro- 
cedure and method adopted is hardly conducive 
to friendly negotiations and the form is pure 
dictation, as it is not open to any modification. 
Tliis is not calculated to load to fruitful results, 
or a sblution and settlement of the problem which 
concerns the destiny of a nation of hundred 
millions of Mu,slims and their posterity and as 
regards the merits of tlie proposal, Mr. Gandhi 
is offering a shadow and a husk, maimed, muti- 
lated and moth-eaten Pakistan and thus trying 
to pass off liaving mot our Pakistan scliemo and 
Muslim demand, 

** But since all lliesc happenings,” Mr. Jinnah 
added, ‘T have received a letter from Mr. Gandhi 
dated July 17. I already replied to him on 
July 24 from iSrinagar. Tlicy are as follows. 
Let us, therefore, wait and see, hoping for th§ 
best. 

3Ir. Jinnah tlien read out the English transla- 
tion of Mr. Gandhi’s letter written in Gujeratlii. 
The follow'iiig is tlio text of the letter : 

” Dllknsh ”, 
Panchgani, July 17. 

Brother Jinnah, 

There was a day wlicn I could induce you to 
speak in the mother-tongue. To-day 1 take 
courage to write to you In the same language, 
1 had invited you to meet mo wliilo 1 was in jail. 
1 have not written to you since my release. 
But to-day my heart says tliat I should write 
to you. Wo w'ill ni(‘et wlienever you choose 
Don't regard me as tlie enemy ol Islam or of the 
Muslims of this eountry. I am tlie friend 
and servant ot not only your'^elf but of the 
whole world. Do not disappoint inc, 

1 am enclosing herewith a translation of this 
letter in Urdu. 

Your Brother, 
Gandhi. 

Tlie League President then read his own reply 
which was as follows : 

H. B. ” Queen Elizabeth ”, 
Srinagar, Kashmir, 
24th July 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

1 received your letter dated July 17 here 
on July 22 and 1 thank you for It. 
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I shall be glad to receive you at my house 
in Bombay on my return, which will probably 
he about the middle of August. By that time, 

1 hope that you will have recuperated your 
bealth fully and will be roturnluK to Bombay. 

1 would like to say nothing more till wc meet. 

I am very pleased to read in the press that 
^011 are making very good progress, and I hope 
that you will soon be all right. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. A. Jinuah. 

Mr. Jiunah placed it for consideration of the 
Council and wanted to take the sense of the 
House whether it would have a full dress debate 
on the (>. B. Formula or leave tiic matter to 
him. There was a chorus ot approval from all 
sections of tlie House iincsting Mr, Jinnah 
with full authoritj tf) conduct the negotiations. 

In view of tills deelsion of tlie Couneil, Mr 
Jinnah ruled that all tlic ii'soluthms on the 
agenda rf'lating to the ('. R. Formula eould not 
he moved, much less dlseussed. 

Hence the movers withdrew the resolutions. 

“ 1 a'lk yf)U to jiray and ghe im* your hles'-higs. 
Hod willing, we may rcaeli an honouralile set 
tlement.’ With tlu'se words utteriMl amid a 
lining cre'-.cendo ot cheering and applause, Mr 
Jinnah greeted tlie Council’s unanimoUK deci- 
sion to leave the question ot condueting nego 
nations witli Maliatma Hundlii entiiely to him 
(Jiniinli) 

CounciFs decision. -The CiMiucil adopted the 
following resolutions 

“ Till'- meeting eondeiiiiis the aetlon of the 
Governor ol tlie Ihinjah in dismissing hardar 
Sliaukat IJayut Kliaii, as apart lioiu the ifuestlon 
of hirt power to disiiiKs an iudhidual Almbter 
by virtue of the powir eouferred upon lam 
under Section i)l ol tiio (lovenimcnt of India 
Act, lie iie\er turnislied the imrtieulars ot allega 
Uourt tir charges against him. nor did he allow 
lilm any opportunity to give ins explanation 
or deleuce, which is the inherent right ot every 
citizen, according to the rules ol natural justice 
betore dismissing him, tliercliy casting grave 
retlcciions on his lionour and in .spite of repeated 
demandh calling iiixm him to place the tail 
latts ot the <'asc, the Hoveinor lias declined 
to do so, 'J’his Ci)uncil. therefore, ealls iijion 
the (iovernment ol India and the British Govern- 
ment to Tocail the Govcrntir as be is 110 longer 
qualilled to hohi this ollns* ot gieat responsibility 
and has been guilty <»f abusing liis extraordinary 
<irul reserve powers vested in liim bv' tin* con- 
stitution embmlicd in the Government ot India 
A(t, ipyrn’* 

‘‘ TbiH Council of the All-Jiidia Muslim League 
appioves and endorses the aetion taken by the 
t ommittee cf Aetion in expelling Malik Klilzr 
Hyat iviian, Viemler of tlie Ihmjnb, from the 
Muslim League tor bis utter disregard of tlie 
'Msbes of the Muslims ot India fii general and 
tlu* Muslims oi tlie Funjab in partieiilar, and 
for having acted in eontiavimtion ot tlie rules, 
aims and objects oi tlie All-India Muslim liCUgue 
and also contrary to the decision of League 
authorities that a member of the Muslim j^'ague 
lannot ow-e allegiance to tw'o jKilitical parties 


and notes with contempt that Mr. Khlzr Hyat 
Khan has not even cared to place his oasc before 
the Council of tlie All-India Muslim League, 
which is the higliest national tribunal, con- 
sisting of several able and eminent judges, 
and instead, desires to refer his case to a judge 
outside the National Coinieil, w’hicli evidently 
means that he is asliamed of facing the Muslim 
nation on this issue and take its verdict.'* 

UnionisU criticised. — A good jiortion of 
Mr. Jinnali’s speech at the League Council 
was devoted to an examination of tlie League’s 
attitude towards the Dnionist Ministry In the 
Punjab. He said : “If Malik Khlzr Hyat 
Khan can even now take us into Ida confidence 
a.s to tlic nature of liis secret undertaking to 
his non-Muslim colleagues and can convince us 
that such an undertaking is in the interests 
ol the Muslims, f shall gladly offer to become 
a follower of tlie I’linjah Premier ”. Sir Chhotu 
Ram let the eat opt of the bag in April when, 
ill an interview lie (Sir Chhotu Ram) told him 
tliat Alalik Kliizr Hyat Ivhan had solemnly 
assured ids non-Afuslim colleagues that he was 
a nominal Muslim Leaguer and that he had 
no faith in tlie League’s creed, jiolicy and pro- 
gramme. Air. Jinnah declared that the Punjab 
Premil r’s remark lliat the Muslim League was 
opposed to the w'ar effort were calculated to 
do harm to the very object, namely, the winning 
ot the war, lor which the Premier professed so 
much regard. Ho described the Unionist 
Party as a eaneus and allegeil it was completely 
under the tlmiid) ol the Governor. 

Mr. Jinnah's gesture. -The highly critical 
and (ven hostile attitude developed by Mr. 
Jinnah in liis L<>ague Council speech in regard 
to the (’. K. Formula w’as considerably modified 
in a press conlerenee which he. gave after the 
session of the Council. 

He made an ajipeai to the press and leaders 
ot all coinmuuities in India to inHintain a com- 
plete truce and applv their energies to create 
an atmosphere of friendliness and goodwill 
for his meeting witli Mr. (landlii and withliold 
their judgment until then. 

“ I also appeal to give us the fullest opport- 
unity to do our best in the inti'rests of the two 
great nations- Hindu and Muslim which 
m.iy lead to the desire of our heart, namely, 
tlie achievement of freedom fur both. 

“ We have got before us Air. Gandhi's pro- 
posals witli regard to tho kind of National 
<rovernment that should be set 11 p immediately 
and Ibev are now culled Air. Gandhi’s latest 
seven points ; 

“ (i) He reserves the use of the weapon 
of civil disobedience whenever he thinks neces- 
sary. 

“ ( 11 ) A National (Tovernmeiit during the 
war with full control of tlie livil administration, 
I'omjHiaed of jicrsons eiio-^im by the elected 
members of the l.egislativc A.ssembly. 

” (iii) Tho Viceroy and Governor- General 
W'ould be like tho King of England, guided by 
ilia resjMinsiblo Afiiiisters. 

“ (iv) Popular governments w’ould bo auto- 
matically installed in all provinces. 
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" (V) While in the National Oovenitnent 
the Viceroy and the ('ommander-in-Chief would 
have complete control of military operations, 
there would he a i)ortfolio ot defence in the 
hands of the National Government, which 
would be penuinely interested In the defence 
of the couut.ry, and would he entitled to advise 
and sliould be consulted in shapinji policies. 

“ (vi) The Allied forces would be allowed 
to carry on opera tions on Indian soil, but the 
expense ol such operations would not be borne 
by Indians. 

“ (vii) Mr. Gandhi would then bo willing 
to advise Contrress participation in the National 
Government so formed.’* 

“This basis’’, said Mr. Jinnah, “can only 
be worked out on tlie footing that the present 
constitution must be scrapped and a new con- 
stitution be substituted for it. I warn the 
public to understand the far-reaching impli- 
cations of these proposals, and the question 
arises that If this constitution is to be scrapped 
and a new constitution has got to be framed, 
then what about Pakistan ? 

“ But after these proiiosala were put by 
]Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jtajagopalnchari makes a 
proposal which is vitally different. He says : 
“ What we ask is that the Viceroy’s reserve 
powers should not be claimed as they are clailned 
now. When we took over the Government 
in 1937 in the provinces, there was the samel 
quarrel as to the powers of the Governors. 
We came to an agreement. There was an un- 1 
derstanding that except in extraordinary clr- 
cum-ita nces necoHsitating interference for the 
sake of the war, the minorities and so on, there 
should be no intoiference by the Governors. 
In the same manner, a working arrangement 
about the Viceroy’s reserve powers would be 
most practicable and easy.’’ “ This amount 
to practically the (’ripps proposals, namely, 
that we should participate in the Government 
under the present constitution Immediately.’’ 

Mr. Jinnah continued. “ Then next we 
have befoie us the question of a Hindu-Muslim 
settlement and before either of the above- 
mentioned proposals of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Rajagopala Chari cun be considered Uindu- 
Mu«lim differences must be settled first and 
for that purpose Mr. Gandhi and I are going 
to meet, 1 hope very soon. I naturally do not 
wHh to vjay anything at present to the press 
repre>,enta fives, and I am sure that you here 
will not expect me to discuss them at present. 

“ Suflicc it to say that Mr. Gandhi has now 
accepdi'd the principle of partition or division 
of India. 

“ In th(*se circumstances, I appeal to the 
pre-s and leaders of all communities to maintain 
a coinpbde tnice and ajqily their energies to 
crcat(‘ a triendlv atmospheie and goodwill for 
my proposed meeting with Mr. Gandhi and 
withhold their judgment until then, and give 
lU. the fullest opportunity tf) do our best in the 
ink‘re''ts of 1 1 e two great nations — Hindu and 
Muslim —which may lead to the desire of oui 
heart, namely, the achieNemeiit of freedom for 
both.’’ 

As regards the Sikh community, Mr. Jinnah 
said ; “ borne of tiie Sikh leaders are unduly 


perturbed. 1 have publicly asked them, and 
again request them, let us jhave your proposals 
in a concrete form. Their position is mainly 
confined to the Punjab, and 1 am sure that the 
Muslim League and 1 shall endeavour in every 
way to meet them in every fair and reasonable 
way. They should not allow themselves to be 
influenced by any outside agencies, and I appeal 
to them not to put imy obstruction In the way 
of our achieving Pakistan as they will be 
much better off iu Pakistan than in Akhand 
Hindustan.’’ 

He added : “ I wish to say a word to make 
the position of the Muslim League clear so far 
as tire Scheduled Cast s and other minorities 
are concerned. Their just claims will have to be 
met before any complete settlement is aehleved. 
ft is the cardinal principle of the Muslim League 
that the minorities, be they within Pakistan 
or Hindustan, shall be adequately safeguarded 
and protected and this is, in fact, embodied 
in the Muslim J^eague resolution of 1940 out- 
Ihuiig the basic principle of Pakistan.’’ 

Answering the question whether he regarded 
the Sikhs as a sub-national group or a nation. 
Mr. Jinnah said. “ It has been brought to my 
notice that the Sikhs think that I have described 
them as a sub-national group and they feel 
hurt. This is only a constitutional phrase 
which means people belonging to a nation who 
are scattered all over a given territory or even 
islands, such as the Muslims are in the minority 
j provinces, and at the time 1 used the expression 
* sub-national group ’ I made it quite clear 
tliat BO are the Muslims in certain provinces. 
I think it was clear at the time I made that 
speech and since this question has been asked 
1 again make it clear, if possible mi-re clear. 

“ Sub-national group does not mean that the 
Sikhs are not a nation. 1 do not dispute that 
the Sikhs arc a nation. The recognised leaders 
of the Sikhs or their authorised organisations 
are welcome to send their proposals to me or 
to Mr. Gandhi or both of us if £he\ like. They 
should give us thfir considered demand now 
and forget the past. So far as the Muslim 
League is concerned we arc ready and willing 
to meet them in every way. We want to give 
the minorities such a deal that afterwards 
they may not feel that they have been taken 
in, but that they shQpld be happy. That 
is the spirit in which 1 want to approach the 
whole problem.’’ 

Asked if he would Incite proposals from 
I other minorities also Mr. Jinnah said : “ We 
two (Gandhi and Jinnah) are not the enemies 
' of any particular community, and we are meeting, 
and our one and sole desire is to secure freedom 
for all sections of the peoples of this country.’’ 

On the morrow of the League Council meeting 
Mr. Jinnah, in pursuance of the resolution 
passed at the Karachi Hes.sioii of the All-India 
Muslim League in lieeember 1943, announced 
the appointment of a planning committee whose 
main function was to survey and examine the 
condition of India, and more particularly of the 
Pakistan area, with a view to preparing the 
Muslims to participate In the natural develop- 
ments in the direction of commercial and agri- 
cultural expansion and Industrialisation and 
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be ready for a glRantic and co-ordinated drive 
in the field of economic reconstruction, especially 
in the post-war reconstruction. The committee 
consisted of 23 members, with Nawab AH Nawaz 
Junf? of Hyderabad (Deccan) as Chairman and 
Prof. A.B.A. Halecn of Alifrarh Muslim Uni- 
versity as Secretarv. Mr. Jinnah said that the 
representation on the committee had not been 
made province-wise but on the footing that 
the members were best qualified to deal with 
the subject referred to them. The committee 
would submit its report as soon as possible 
which would be placed before the ‘Working 
Committee of the League to enable them to take 
such further action in the matter as they might 
think proper. 

Ga'dhioJiDnih Tablet.— Mr. Jinnah’s favour- 
able approach to his meeting with Mr, Gandhi, 
especially his references in his press interview, 
produced a con«Iderable amount of hope among 
Muslims as well as among otlier communities 
concerning the outcome of the Gandlii-Jinnah 
meeting. The talks which were scheduled to 
take place in August had to be put off owing 
to Mr. Jinnah 's ill-health. They actually 
began in September. 

The negotiations lasted full three weeks 
at the end of which Mr. Jinnah made the follow- 
ing statement, at the same time releasing for 
publication the voluminous corre8ponden'’e 
that had passed between him and Mr. Gandhi 
during that period. 

Mr. Gandhi from the very commencement 
of our talks made it clear that he had approached 
me in his individual capacity and that he 
represented no one but himself. Howevei, 
ho assured me that he was reallv open to con 
viction and conversion to the Muslim League 
Lahore Resolution of March 1940, 

Without prejudice to mv objection that 
in order to reach any settlement, negotiations 
can only be carried on properly when the other 
side is also fullv represented and vested with 
authority, in deference to Mr, Gandhi’s wishes 
I agreed to the task of persuading and converting 
him to the fundamentals 01 the Lahore Resolu- 
tion. 

I have placed before him everything and 
every aspect of the Muslim point of view in the 
course of our prolonged talks and correspondence, 
and we discussed all the pros and cons generally, 
and 1 regret to say that T have failed in my 
task of converting Mr. Gandhi. 

We have, therefore, decided to release to the 
Press the correspondence that has passed 
between us. 

Nevertheless, we hope that the public will 
not feel embittered, and we trust that this 
not the final end 01 our effort. 

The following is the full text of the Gandhl- 
Jinnah correspondence : 

Mr. Jinnah’s letter to Gandhiji dated 
September 10, 1944 : 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

With reference to our talk yesterday, Sep- 
tember 9th, I understood from you that you 
had come to discuss the Hindu-MusUm settlement 


with me In your individual capacity, and not 
in any representative character or capacity 
on behalf of the Hindus or the Congicss, ror 
had you any authority to do so. I naturally 
pointed out to you that there mint be someone 
on the other side with authoiltv holding a 
representative status with whom I can negotiate 
and, if possible, come to a settlement f)f the 
Hindu-Muslim question, and that for the position 
you had adopted thert. was no pieeedent, 
and that this raises great difficulties in my 
way. As you know, I can only speak on belmlf 
of Muslim India and the All-India Muslim 
League, as the President of the organisation 
which I represent, and as such T am subject 
to and governed by its con‘<titution, rules and 
regulations. I think you rea'be and will admit 
that the settlement of the Hindu Muslim 
question is the foremost and the major hurdle, 
and unless the representatives of these two 
nations put their heads together, how is one 
to make any headway with it ? 

Nevertheless, I exiilained to you the Lahore 
Resolution of March, 1940, and tried to persuade 
you to accept the basic and fundamental 
principles embodied in that resolution, but 
you not only refused to consider it but em- 
phasised your opposition to the basic ])osition 
indicated in that resolution, and lemarked 
that there was ‘ an ocean between vou and me, 
and when I asked you what is then the alt;*r- 
native you suggest, you put forward a foimula 
of Mr. Rajagopalachari, approved of by you. 
We discussed it. and as the various matters 
were vague and nebulous, and some retpiired 
clarification, I wanted to have a clear idea of 
what it really meant, and what were its impli- 
cations, and asked von for explanation and 
clarification, regarding the proposals embodied 
in that formula After some discussion, vou 
requested me to formulate in writing mv points 
that 1 thought required or called for explanation 
and clarification, and to communicate with 
you and that you would reply in wTiting before 
our next meeting on Monday. September 11th, 
it .'i 30 pm. I am, therefore, submitting 
to vou the following points which require 
clarification : 

(1) With regard to the preamble : Tn what 
capacity will you be a consenting partv if any 
agreement is reached between >ou and me ? 

(2) Clause 1 • With regard to ” the eonsti- 
tution for free India" referred to in this clause, 
I would like to know first, what constitution 
do vou refer to, who will frame it, and when 
will it come into being ? 

Next, it is stated In the formula that "tlie 
Muslim League endorses the Indian demand for 
Independence." Does it mean tlie Congress 
demand for Independence as formulated in 
the August Resolution of 1942 bv tlie All- 
India Congress Committee in Bombay or, if 
not, what is the signlfleance of this term, for 
you know the Muslim League has made it clear 
not onlv by its resolutions but also hv its creed, 
which is embodied in its constltntiou, that 
we stand for the freedom and indepenrlenre of 
the whole of this snb-continent and that applies 
to Pakistan and Hindustan. 

Next, it is stated that the Muslim League 
" will co-operate with the Congress in the 
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fonnation of a Provisional Interim Government 
for the transitional period.'' I would like to 
know the basis or the lines on which such a 
Government is to be set up or constituted 
If you have a complete and deflnite scheme, 
please let me have it. 

(3) Clause 2 : Who will appoint the 
Commission referred to in this clause and who 
will Rive effect to their flndinK T What is 
the meaning of “absolute majority" referred 
to in it ? Will the contemplated plebiscite 
be taken dlstrictwise, or, If not, on what basis ? 
Who will determine and decide whether such 
a plebiscite should be based on adult francliise 
or other practicable franchise ? Who will 
Rive effect to the decision or verdict of the 
abovomcntioned plebiscite ? Would only the 
districts on the border which are taken out 
from the boundaries of the present provinces 
by delimitation be entitled to choose to join 
either state or also those outside the present 
boundaries would have the right to choose 
to join either state ? 

(4) Clause 3 : Who are meant by '* all 
parties ” in this clause ? 

(5) Clause 4 ; I would like to know between 
whom and through what machinery and agency 
will the “mutual agreements” referred to 
in this clause be entered into ? What is meant 
by “ safeguarding defence and commerce, 
communications and for other essential pui poses 
Safeguarding against whom ? 

(0) Clause 6 : “ These terras shall be 

binding only in case of transfer by Britain 
of full i)ower and rebponsihility for the Govern- 
ment of India.” 1 would like to know to whom 
is this power to bo transfen ed, through what 
machinery and agency, and when ? 

These are some of tho important points 
that occur to me for the moment, which require 
explanation and clarification, and hope that 
you will let me h.i\e full details with regard 
to the various points that T have ralswi, in 
order that I may be better able to understand 
and judge your proposals before I can deal with 
them satisfactorily. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jinnah. 

Qandhiji’s letter dated September 11, 1944 : 
Dear Quaid-i-Azam, 

I received your letter yesterday at 3-30 p.m 
I was in the midst of appointments. I hasten 
to reply at the earliest opi)ortunlty. 

I have said in mv letter to you, it is implied 
In the Kajaji Formula and I have stated publicly 
that I have approached you as an individual 
My life mission has been llindu-Musllm unity, 
which 1 want for its own sake, but which is not 
to be achieved without the foreign ruling power 
being ousted. Hence the first condition of the 
exercise of the right of self-determination 
is achieving Independence by the joint action 
of all the parties and groups composing India. 
If such joint action Is unfortunately impossible, 
then too I must fight with the assistance of 
such elements as can be brought together 
I am glad, therefore, that you did not break 


off our talks when I refused to assume or accept 
a representative capacity. Of course, I am 
pledged to use all the influence I may have 
with the Congress to ratify my agreement with 
you. May 1 remind you that the Bajaji 
Formula was designed iii tho first instance for 
your acceptance and submission thereafter to 
the League ? 

It is true that I said an ocean separated you 
and me In outlook. But that had no reference 
to the Lahore llesolution of the League. The 
Lahore llesolution is indefinite. Bajaji has 
taken from it tlie substance and given it a shape 

Now for the points raised by you : 

1. I have already answered this in tho 
foregoing. 

2. The constitution will be framed by the 
Provisional Government contemplated In the 
formula or an authority specially set up by it 
after the British power is withdrawn. Tho 
independence contemplated is of the whole of 
India as it stands. 

The basis for the formation of the Provisional 
Interim Government will have to be agreed 
to between the League and the Congress. 

3. Tho Commission will bo appointed by 
the Provisional Government. ' Absolute 
majority’ means a clear majority over non 
Muslim elements as in Sind, Baluchistan or 
tho Frontier Province. The form of plebiscite 
and tlie franchise must be a mutter for discussion 

4 “ All parties ” means, the partic'i 

interested. 

5. “Mutual agreement” means agreement 
between contracting parties. “ SafeguardiuK 
defence, etc.”, moans for me a central or joint 
board of control Safeguarding means safe 
guarding against all who may put the common 
interests in jeopardy. 

6. The power is to be transferred to the 
nation, that is, to the Provisional Government 
The Formula contemplates peaceful transfer 
by the British Government. So far as 1 am 
concerned, I would like the transfer to take 
place as early as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Oandlii 

Mr. Jlnnaii's letter dated September 11 : 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I received your letter of September 11 at 
5 p.m, today. 1 note that you have approached 
me as an individual, and I have already expressed 
ray views about it. Please do not take it that 
I acquiesce in the position that you ha\<‘ 
adopted, for which there is no precedent 
Nevertheless, I proceeded to discuss matter 
with you naturally because I am anxious to 
convert you to my point of view, if possible 
I urged you that the only solution of India’s 
problem is to accept the division of India as 
Pakistan and Hindustan, as briefly laid down 
in the Lahore Besolutlon of March, 1940, and 
proceed to settle the details forthwith. You 
say the Lahore Resolution is Indefinite. You 
never asked me for any clarification or explana 
tion of the terms of the resolution, but you 
really indicated your emphatic opposition 
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the very basis and the fundamental principles 
embodied in it. I would, therefore, like to 
know in what way or respect the Lahore Kesolu- 
tion is indellnito. I cannot apree that llajaji 
has taken from it its auljstanee and given it 
sha])e. On the contrary, lie has not only 
put it out of shape but mutilated it, as 1 explaintd 
in my speetii which I delivered at the meeting 
of the tounril of the All-Tndia Mu“lim League 
at Laliorc on the liOth of ,luly, 1044. 

(2) ^ on my the “ first condition of the 

exorcise of flic right of Helf-DcterminatioTi is 
achieving Tndcpcndence by the joint action 
of all the pirtica and groufis composing India. 
If sucli joint action is unfortunately Impossible, 
then, too, 1 must fight with the assistance of 
such elements ns can he lirought togeflier.*’ 
J'his, in my •iplnion, is, as 1 have repeatedly 
said, putting the cart before the horse, and is 
geiK rally opposed to the policy and declarations 
of the All-India Muslim beague, and you are 
only holding on flrml> to the August Hesolution 
<»f 1012, In Older to achieve the freedom 
and indopcndeine of the peoples of India, 
it is essential, in the first instance, that there 
should he a TTindu-Muslim settlement. Of 
course, I am tluinktul to you when you say 
that you are ])ledged to use all the Influence 
that jou ha\c with the Congress to ratify 
vour agrei nu nt with me, hut that is not, enough 
i»i my judgment, although it will he a v<ry 
valuable help to me, I once more ask yon, 
])]pase to let me know’ what is your coijeeT>tion 
»>f the l)asis for the tormatlon <d a 1‘rovlsional 
Interim (jrovcinment. No doubt it will be 
subject to agi cement between the League and 
the ('ongre«s, hut T think in fairness you should 
at least give m«‘ some rough idea or the lines 
<it your er>iieeption, for you m ist have thought 
it out by now, and I would like to know what 
aro your proposals or scheme for the formation 
of a Provisional Interim (.tovemment, which 
can give me some clear picture to understand 
it. 

(^) You hove omitted to answ'cr mv question 
as to who will give cflcct to the tliidnigs of the 
Commission, and also it is not clear to me 
what >()u mean bv abs(»lutc majonfv, w’hen 
you say it means "a clear niajoritv over non- 
Muslim elements as in Sind, llaluchistan or the 
Frontier Province.” Y(»u have not even replied 
f.f» my <jurstion ns to wiio will de(i(ic the fonn 
of the Plebiscite and the f^anchi^c conteiiit)lat,cd 
by t he Forniul.i , 

( i) The answer docs not carry any clear 
idea when you say “all parties nnuins parths 
intcrestoil.” 

(f>) You say “ mutual agreement means 
agreement hekw’r on eontrneting pnities,” AVho 
are the contracting jiarfies once a Provisional 
Intenm OoviTument is cstuirlislied of vour 
conccpilon ? Who will appoint the Central 
or Joint Ik»ard of Control, which will safeguani 
defence, et<*,, and on wiiat principle, through 
what machinery and agenev, and subject to 
whoso control and orders will such a Central 
or Joint hoard be ? 

(C) You say “ the power is to ho transferred 
to the nation, that is to the Provisional tlovern- 
inent.” That is all the greutsT reason why I 
would like to know lull details of tlic Provisional 
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Government as contemplated by you and of 
your conception. 

Yours sincerely, 

Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah *8 letter dated 13th September, 
1044: 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

When you arrived here on the morning 
of the 12th to resume our talks you were good 
enough to inform me tliat you had not had time 
to attend to my letter of September 11, which 
reached you the same day at 10-30 pm. We 
met again to day without having received your 
reply, and I am still waiting for it. Please, 
therefore, let me iiavc your rejdy as soon as 
possible with regard to the various points men- 
tioned in my letter to you of September 11. 

Yours sincerely, 

Jinnah. 

Gandhiji’s letter of 14th September 1944. 
Dear Quaid-i-Azam, 

I have your letter of the 13th instant. I 
understood Irom our talks that you were in 
no hurry for any answer. I was, therefore, 
taking the matter in a leisurely fashion, even 
hoping that as our talks proceeded and as 
cordiality increased, mutual clarification would 
c(>me of itself ami that wo would only have 
to record our final agreement. Put 1 understand 
and appreciate the other view-jxdnt. We should 
take nothing for granted. I should clarify 
your dittieulties in understanding the Bajaji 
Formula and you should do likewise regarding 
vours, ?.e.,tho Muslim League Lahore Hesolution 
of 1040. 

W'ith leferenee to the T,ahore Hesolution, 
as agreed between us 1 shall deal with it in a 
separate letter. 

Perhaps at the end of our discussion, we 
shall discover that Rajaji not only, has not 
put tlio Lahore Hesolution out of shape and 
mutll.nted it but has given it substance and 
form. 

Indeed, in 'lew of your dislike of the Hajajl 
Formula, I have, at any rate for the moment, 
fmt it out of my mind and I am now eoncontra- 
ting on the Lahore Hesolution in the hope of 
finding a ground for mutual agreement. 

So much foi the first j)aragraph of your 
letter. 

As to the second, 1 do hold that unh*ss wo 
oust the third party we shall not i)e able to 
live at peace with one aTU>ther. That does not 
mean that 1 may not make an effort to find 
ways and means of establishing a living peace 
between us. 

You ask for niy conception of the basis for 
a l*rovisional Interim (iovernment. J would 
have told you if I had any scheme in mind. 
I imagine that if we two can agree it would be 
fur U.S to consult the other parties, 1 can say 
this, that any Provisi»>ual Government to 
inspire confldenee at the present moment 
must represent all parties. When that moment 
arrives, I sliall have been replaced by some 
authoritative person, tiiough you will have 
me always at your back and call when you 
have converted me or 1 you, or by mutual 
conversion we liave become one mind function- 
ing througli two bodies. 
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As to the third point, the Provisional Govern- 
ment, being the appointing authority, will 
give effect to the findings of the Commission. 
This I thought was implied in my previous 
answer. 

E^jaji tells me that absolute majority is 
used in his formula in the same sense as it 
is used in ordinary legal parlance wherever 
more than two groups are dealt with. I cling 
to my own answer. But you will perhaps 
suggest a third meaning and persuade me to 
accept it. 

The form of the plebiscite and franchise 
must be left to be decided by the Provisional 
Interim Government unless we decide it now 

I should say it should be by adult suffrage of 
all the inh ibitants of the Pakistan area. 

As to the fourth * all parties ’ means you 
and I and every one else holding view on the 
question at issue will and should seek by peaceful 
persuadon to influence public opinion as la done 
where democracy functions wholly or in part 

As to the fifth, supposing that the result 
of the plebiscite is in favour of partition, the 
Provisional Government will draft the treaty 
and agreements as regards the administration 
of matters of common interest, but the same 
has to be conflirmei and ratified by the Govern- 
ments of the two States. The machinery 
required for the settlement and administration 
of matters of common interest will, in the 
first instance, be planned by the Interim 
Government, but subsequently will be matter 
for settlement between the two Governments 
acting through the agencies appointed by 
each lor that purpose. 

As to the sixth, I hope the foregoing makes 
superfluous any further reply. 

Yours sincerely, 
31. K. Gandhi. 

Mr. Jinnah’s letter dated 14th September, 
1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi. 

I received your letter of September 14 at 4-45 
p.m. to-day in reply to mv letter of September 

II (and not of September 13 as von state, 
which seems to be a mistake) and I thank you 
for it. 

(1) Please let me have as soon as you can 
your promised letter Indicating in what 
way or respect the Lahore Resolution is 
* indefinite.' 

(2) With regard to the provision in the 
Gandhi-Eajaji Formnla that “ the Muslim 
League endorses the Indian demand for Indc- 
pendenGe," I asked you in my letter dated 
September 10, “ does it mean the Congress 
demand for Independence, as formulated in 
the August 1942 Resolution by the All-India 
Congress Committee In Bombay or, if not, 
has It the significance of this term," to which 
you replied by your letter of September 11, 

The Independence contomplate>ti is of the 
whole of India as it stands." Hence I again 
ask, does it mean on the basis of an United 
India ? I find that you have not clarified 
the point satisfactorily. 


As regards the next part of the clause, the 
Formula proceeds to lay down that *' the Muslim 
League will co-operate with tlie Congress In 
the formation of tho Provisional Interim 
Government for the transitional period," I 
requested you by my letter of September 10 
to let me know “ tho basis or the linos on which 
such a Government is to be set up or constituted. 
If you have a complete and definite scheme, 
please let me have it," to which you replied 
by your letter of September 11 under reply 
that "the basis for the formation of tho Pro- 
visional Interim Government will have to be 
agreed to between the League and the Congress." 
But that is not meeting my request for clarifi- 
cation, or giving me at least the outlines of 
such a ciovernment. And that is what I 
have boon asking for. I hope that you do 
appreciate my point when I am requesting 
voii to let me have rough outlines of the proposed 
Provisional Interim Government according 
to the Formula, so that I may have some idea. 
Of course, I can quite understand that such 
a Provisional Interim Government will represent 
all tho part.ies and would bo of a character 
that will inspire confidence at the present 
moment of all the parties. I can quite under- 
stand that when the moment arrives, certain 
things may follow, but before we can deal 
with this formula in a satisfactory manner, 
I repeat again tliat, as it is your formula, you 
ah >uld give me a rough idea of the Provisional 
Interim (4overnine!it that you contemplate 
and of your con<’eption. What I would like 
to know would be, what will be the powers 
of such a Provisional Interim Gov#>rnmcnt, 
how it will be formed, to whom it will be respon- 
sible. and what will be its eomi)Osltion, etc. 
You, being the sponsor of this Gandhl-Rajajl 
Formula, should give mo some rough Idea and 
picture of it, so that I may understand what 
this part of the formula means, 

In your letter of September 14 in reply to 
my letter of September 11 yo\i inform me 
that you would have told me if you had any 
scheme in mind, " I imagine that If we two ran 
agree it would be for us to consult the other 
parties." but that Is just the point. Unless 
I have some outlines f>r scheme, however rough, 
from yon, what are we to discuss In order to 
reach any agreement ? 

As regards the other matters which you 
have further explained, I have noted the 
explanation, and I do not think T need press 
you further, although some of them are not 
quite satisfactory. 

Yours sincerely, 

Jinnah. 

Mr. Gandhi’s letter dated Sei>teinber 15: 

I Dear Quaid-i-Azain, 

This is in terms of our talks of Wednesday 
the 13th instant. 

For tiio mom^'ot, I have shunted the Rajaji 
Form il i and with your assistance am applying 
ray mind very serloudy to tho famous Lahore 
Resolution of the Muslim League. 

You must admit that tho Eesolutlon Itself 
makes no reference to the two nations theory. 
In the course of our discussions, you have 
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Vaa-^ionatcly pleaded that India contiiina two 
nations, t.e., Hindiw and Muslima, and tliat the 
latter have their homelands in India as the 
former have theirs. The more our argument 
progresses, the more alarming your picture 
appears to me. It would be alluring if it was 
true. Hut luy fear is growing that it is wholly 
unreal. 1 find no i)arallol in history for a body 
of converts and their descendants claiming 
to be a nation apart from the parent stock. 
If India wut one nation before the advent of 
Islani, it must remain one in spite of the change 
of faith r)f a very large body of her children. 

You do not claim to be a separate nation 
by right of confiuest, but by reason of acceptance 
ot Islam. \Nill the two nations become one 
if the whole of India accepted Islam ? Will 
Bengalis. Oriyas, Andhras, Tamilians, Maharash- 
trians, Gujaratis, etc., cease to have their special 
characteristics it all of them became converts 
to Islam ? These have all become one politically 
because they arc subject to one foreign control. 
They arc trying to-day to throw off that 
bubjectlon. 

You seem to have introduced a new test 
of nationhood. If I accept it, I would have 
to subscribe to many more claims and face 
an insoluble problem. The only real, though 
awful, test of our nationhood arises out of our 
common political subjection. If you and I 
throw of this subjection V>y our combined 
effort, we shall be born a politically free nation 
out of our travail. If by then we have not 
learnt to prize our freedom, we may quarrel 
among ourselves and for want of a common 
master holding us together in his iron grip, 
seek to s]>lit up into sii.all groups or nationalities. 
There will be nothing to pre\ent us from des- 
cending to that level and we shall not ha\e 
to go in search of a master. There aie many 
claimants to the throne that never remains 
vacant. 

With this background, I shall present you 
with my diffitulty in accepting your resolution : 

(1) Pakistan is not in the Besolution. Does 
it bear the original meaning Punjab, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Sindh and Baluchistan, out of wliich 
the name was mnemoiilcally formed ? If not 
what is it ? 

(2) Is the goal of Pakistan Pan-Islam ? 

(3) What is it that distinguishes an Indian 
Muslim from escry other Indian, if not his 
rc'ligion ? Is he different from a Turk or an 
Arab ? 

(4) What is the connotation of the \rord 
“ Muslims " in the Resolution under discussion ? 
Does it mean the Muslims of India of geography 
or of the Pakistan to be ? 

(f)) la the Resolution addressed to the 
Muslims by way of education, or to the in- 
habitants of the whole ot India by way of 
appeal, or to the foreign ruler as an ultimatum? 

(6) Are the constituents In the tw'o zones 
to constitute “ Independent States,” an un- 
defined number in each zone V 

(7) Is the demarcation lo take place during 
the pendency of British Rule ? 

(8) If the answer to the last question is 
in the affirmative, the proposal must be accepted 
first by Britain and then imi>osed upon India, 
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not evolved from within by the free will of the 
people of India. 

(0) Have you examined the position and 
satisfied yourself that these ‘ Independent 
States’ will be materially and otherwise benefited 
by being split up into fragments ? 

(10) Please satisfy me that these indepen- 
dent sovereign States will not become a collection 
of poor States, a menace to themselves and to 
the rest of India. 

(11) Pray show me by facts and figures 
or otherwise how the Independence and welfare 
of India as a whole can be brought about by 
the acceptance of the Resolution ? 

(12) How are the Muslims under the Princes 
to be disposed of as a result of this scheme T 

(13) What is your definition of “ minorities ' ’ T 

(14) Will you please define the “adequate, 
effective and mandatory safeguards ” for 
minorities referred to in the second part of the 
Resolution ? 

(If)) Do you not see that the Lahore Reso- 
lution contains only a bare statement of the 
objective and does not give any idea as to the 
means to be adopted for the execution of the 
idea and the concrete corollaries thereof ? 
For instance : (a) Are the people in the regions 
falling under the plan to have any voice in 
the matter of separation and, if so, how is it 
to be ascertained ? (&) What is the provision 
tor Defence and similar matters of common 
concern contemplated in the Lahore Resolution ? 
(c) There are many groups of Muslims who 
liave continuously expressed dissent from the 
policy ot th(‘ League. While I am prepared 
to accept the preponderating influence and 
position of the League and have approached 
you for that very reason, is it not our joint 
duty to remove their doubts and carry them 
with us by making them teel that they 
and their supporters have not been practically 
disfrancliised ? (d) Does this not lead again 
to placing the Resolution of the League before 
the people of the zones concerned as a whole 
for acceptance ? 

As I write this letter and imagine the working 
of the Re^olutlon in practice, I see nothing 
but ruin ior the whole of India. Believe me, 
1 approach >ou as a seeker. Though I repre- 
sent nobody but myself, I aspire to represent all 
the inhabitants ot India, for 1 realise in my 
own person their misery and degradation, 
which is their common lot, irrespective of 
class, ca.ste or creed. 1 know that you have 
acquired a unique hold on the Muslim masses. 
1 want you to use your influence for their total 
w’elfare, which must include the rest. 

In this hastily written letter, I have only 
given an inkling of my ditticulty. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. E. Oandlii. 

Oandliijl’s second letter dated September 
15 : 

Dear Quaid-i-Azam, 

I have yours of the 14th instant, received 
at 9-40 a.m. 
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1 wokf up at 3 u.iu to-ciay to linish my 
promised letter on the Lahore Resolution, 

There is no mistake about the date, for 
I wrote in answer to your reminder of the 
13th instant. 

Independence does mean us envisai;i;ed in 
the A.I.C.C. Resolution of 1943. Rut It cannot 
be on the basis of a United India. If we come 
to a settlement, it would be on the basis of the 
settlement, assuminj?, of course, tliat it secures 
Keneral acceptance in tlie country. The process 
will be somewhat like this. W’e reach by 
joint effort Independence for India as it stands. 
India become free will proceed to demarcation, 
plebiscite and partition If the peojjle concerned 
vote for partition. All this is implied in the 
Rajaji formula. 

As to the Provisional Interim Oovernnient. 
1 am afraid I cannot carry my answer anv 
further than I have done. Thouch I have 
no scheme for the. Provisional Government, 
if you have one in connectit)n nith the Jiahore 
Resolution, which also, I presume, requires 
an interim Gtivcrnment, we can discuss it. 

The Formula was framed by Rajaji in pt)od 
faith. I accepted it in equal good faith. The 
hope was that you would look at it willi favt)ur 
We still think it to bo the best In the circum- 
stances. Vou and 1 have to put flesh on it, 
if we can. I have explained tlie process we 
have to go through. You have no objection 
to it. Perhaps, you want to know how' I would 
form the Provisional Governim'nt if I w’as 
invited thereto. If 1 was in that unenviable 
position. 1 would see all the claimants and 
endeavour to satisfy them. My co-operatiou 
will be available in that task. 

I can give you full satUfactlon about >our 
inquiry, “ What J would like to know would 
be, what will be the powers ol such a Provisional 
Interim Oovernnient, liow it will be formed, 
to whom it w'ill be responsible,” The Prov i''ioiial 
Interim Government will be responsible to the- 
elected members of the present As'»emhl> 
or a newly elected one. It will have all the 
powers less that of the (’ommander-in-( hief 
during the war and full pow'crs therealter. 
It will be the authority to give effeet to the 
agreement that may be arrived at ])etween 
the League and the' (’ongress an<l ratified by 
the other parties. 

Y'oiirs sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi, 

Mr. Jiunat ’s letter datul Sejd ember 17 ; 

Dear Mr. Gandhi. 

I have yoiir letter of S«-])tember l.'i, and J 
thank you for it. I note that you have for 
the moment shunted the Rajaji Formula ami 
are applying your mind very '-.eriously t.o tl>e 
Lahore ReHolution oi the Minliin League. 
It is my duty to explain the Jadiore Resf»lutiori 
to y'ou to-day and persuade \ou to aeeept it, 
even though you are talking to me, as you have 
often made it clear, in your indnidual eapaeity, 
i have sucees'.fully eonverted iion-.Mu-.liin 
Indians in no binalJ number and also a large 
body of foreigners, and it 1 can convert you, 
exercising as you do tremendous iufluenee over 
Hindu India, it w'ill be no small assistance to 
me, although we an* not proceeding on the 
footing that you are carrjing on these talks 


m y<iur reprt*sentativc character or capacity, 
and my dillidiUies remain until you are vested 
with a rejiresentative status and authority 
in or<ler to nt*gotiute and roach an agreement 
W'ith you. 

You have stated in your lett<‘r dated September 
11 that tlie Lahore Resolution is “indefinite,” 
I, therefore, naturally asked you to please 
let me know* in what way or respect the Lahore 
Resolution i** indellnite, and now I have received 
your letter of Sejitemlier 15 under reply. 

The third paragraph of your letter is not 
seeking clarification, but a disquisition and 
cxiircssiou of your views on the point, whether 
the Mussalmans are a nation. This matter 
can hardly he discussed by means of corres- 
pondence. There is a great deal of discussion 
and literature on this ^xiint wliich Is available, 
and it is for > ou to judge finally, when you 
have studied this question thoroughly, whether 
the Mussalmans and Hindus are not two major 
nations in tliis suh-coiitiiicnt. For the moment, 

I would refei >ou to two publications, although 
there are many more, — Dr. Ambedkar's book 
and “ M.R.T.’b” “Nationalism in Conflict 
in India.” We maintain and hold that Muslims 
and Hindus are tw’O major nations by any 
delinition or test ol a nation. We are a nation 
of a hundred million, and wliat is more, we are 
a nation with our ow’ii distinctive culture and 
civilisation, language and literature, art and 
architecture, immcs and nomenclature, sense of 
value and proportion, legal law's and moral 
ciKlei, customs and calendar, history and 
traditions, ajttiliides and ambitions ; In short, 
v\e have our own distinctive outlook on life 
and ol life. By all l anons of international law 
w'e arc a nation Now J shall reply to your 
various points : 

(I) Yes, tlie w’ord “Pakistan” is not men- 
tioned in the Resolution and it does not bear 
the original meaning. The word has now 
become H>nonymous with the Lahore Resolution. 

(3) Tills pinnt does not arise, but still 
1 replj that the ipiestioii is a mere bogey. 

(3) This point is covered by my answer 
that the MiHsalmans of India are a nation. 
As to the last jiait of your query, it is hardly 
relevant to the matter of clarifiiation of the 
re..olutioii. 

(4) Surely, you know what the word 
“ Musliins ” means. 

(."i) Tliis ]»oinb tloes not arise bv W'ay of 
elaritlcatioii of the ti'xt of the Lahore Resolution. 

(<1) No. They will form units of Paki'itan 

(7) As soon as the basis and the prineiples 
embodii'd in the Lahore Re-.()lution are acecjited 
the quistion of demareation w'lll have to be 
taken up immediately. 

(8) In view of my reply to (7), your question 
(8) has been |mswercd. 

(9) Does not relate to clarification. 

(10) My answer to (9) covers this point, 

(II) Does not ailse out of the clarification 
of the Resolution. Surely, this is not asking for 
clariflratloii of tlie Resolution. I have in 
numerous speeches of mine and the Mutlim 
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Letijiue in iib iphulutions iiavp jjoiiited out that 
this IS thp only solution t>t India’s ]>rol>lciu 
and the road to achiovt freedom and indepen- 
dence of th<‘ i)eoplc 8 of Jndia. 

( 12 ) “ Muslims under tlie Princes ” : The 
l.uhore lltMolutlon is only confined to lliilish 
India. 'Fliis question docs not arise out of 
tlie dariflcation of the Jtesolution. 

(12) Tlie definition of ‘minorities’: You 
yo\irself Inive often said minorities mean 
“ accepted Fninoiities.” 

(14) The adequate, effective and mandatory 
safeuuards for minorities referred to in tlie 
Kesointion are a matter for ncfiotiation and 
settlement %vith the minorities in tlie rcsjiective 
States, viz., I’akistan and Hindustan. 

( 1 .")) It does ?lve basic prineijiies and when 
they arc ac'cepted, then the details will have 
to he work(*d out by the contractiinr parties. 
(n) and {h) Does notarise by nay of claritl cation; 
{( ) The Muslim l.engue is the only authoiitati\e 
and representative orjianisation of Muslim 
India ; {d) Mo. Sec answer ((\ L. M.) 

As ref»ards youi linal para^rajih, before 
reieiviiiR clarilK ations from rne joii Inne 
already passed your judgment and condemned 
the Lahore Resolution, when you say, ’* As 1 
write tids letter and imauiue the working 
of the Resolution, in practice, 1 see nothinj? 
hut ruin foi the wliole of India,” 1 understand 
that yo\i lia\e made clear to me that you 
npiesent nidiody hut yourself, and I am trying 
to persuade you and to eoinert. jou that this 
iv tile load winch will lead us all to the aeliieve- 
nieut of lr<‘(d()m and indepondenee, not only 
of the two major natioun, Hindus and Muslim,s, 
hut <»f the rest ot the peoples of India, hut 
when >on jiroeecd to say that >ou aspire to 
lepresent all the uihabitaiits ot India, 1 regret 
I cannot accept that stateimuit of yours. It 
is quite clear that 5011 represent riolnidy else 
hut the Hindus, and as long as you do not realise 
\cuir true position and the realities, it is \ery 
diflicult lor me to argue witli you. and it beecmies 
still more dlrti(‘ii!t to persuade you, and hoxie 
to convert >011 to the realities and the mdual 
(onditions prevailing in India today. T am 
plc'adiiig before >ou in the liope of comerting 
jou, as J have done with many others snceess- 
iully. As J have .said before, you uie a great 
man and >ou exerdse enormous influence over 
tile Hindus, particularly the nuusses, and by 
a( I eptmg the road that 1 am pointing out to you, 
are not ]trejudlciiig or lianning tlie interests 
of the Himlu.s or of tlie minorities. On the 
contrary, Hindus will he the greater gamers. 
J am eoiiviiiced that true w’eltare not only of 
tli(' Muslims hilt the rest of 4ndia lies in tlio 
divisum of India as proiioscd by the Lahore 
ite-'Olution. It is for you to consider whether 
it is not your policy and prograinmi* in which 
>ou have persisted, which has been the xirincipal 
factor ol ‘ruin of the whole of India’ and of 
misery and degradation of the people to which 
yon refer and wlileh 1 deplore no less than any- 
one eNe. And it is for that very reason I 
am pleailing before you all these days, although 
.you insist that you arc having talks with me 
only in your individual cupaeity, in the hope 
that you may yet revise your policy and 
programme. 

Yours sincerely. 

Jiliaah. 
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JiCtter from (iandhiji dated September 19 : 
Dear Quaid-i-Azam, 

Many thanks for yours of the 17th instant. 

1 am sorry to have to say that your answers 
omitting 1, 2 and 6 do not give satisfaction. 

It may be that all my questions do not arise 
from the view of mere clarifleation of the Lahore 
Resolution. Hut 1 contend that they are very 
lele.vant from the standiioint of a seclser that 
I am. You cannot expect any one to agree 
to or shoulder the burden of the claim contained 
in the Lahore Kesolution without, for instance, 
answering my questions 15 («) and 15 (6) which 
you brush asid(‘ us not ari'-ing by way of 
clarification. 

Dr. A.mbcdkar’s thesis, while it is ably written, 
has carried no conviction to me. The other 
book mentioiuMi by you, I am sorry to say, 
1 have not seen. 

M by can yon not accept my statement 
that I aspire to represent all the sections that 
compose the people of Jndia 7 Do you not 
aspire *? Should not every Indian ? That 
tlie aspiiution may never be realised is beside 
the (loint. 

1 am beholden to you, in spite of your opinion 
about me, for having xiatienee with me. I 
hope you will never lose it, but will iiersererc 
in your effort to convert me. I ask you to 
take me with my strong view’s and even pre- 
judices, if I am guilty of any. 

As to vour verdict on my policy and programme 
we must agree to differ. For, I am wholly 
unrepentant. My purpose is as a lover of 
eomiinmal unity to place my services at your 
disposal. 

I hope you do not expect mo to accept the 
Lahore Resolution without understanding Its 
implle.ations. If your letter is the final word, 
tliere is little hope, (’an we not agree to differ 
on the question of " two nations ” and yet 
solve the problem on the basis of self-determina- 
tion 't It Im this basis that has brought me 
to you. If tlie regions holding Muslim majorities 
have to be separated according to the Lahore 
Resolution, the grave step of separation should 
be siH’citlcally iilaecd before and approved 
by the people m that area. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi. 

Mr. Jinnah's letter of September 21 ; 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am in receipt of your letter of September 
19, and I have already given you my answers 
to all your questions relating to clarification 
of the Lahore Kesolution or any part of it, 
and 1 am glad that you admit when you say 
it may be that ‘ all my questions do not arise 
from the view of mere .clarificAtion of the Lahore 
Keaohition* but you particularly emphasise 
your points 15 (a) and 15 (6). 

I regret to say it has no relation to the context 
of the Resolution or any part thereof. You 
have brought so many matters Into our corres- 
pondence, which arc entirely outside the matter 
requiring clarification, so I have perforce to 
ideal with them. Let me first deal with your 
I letter of September 11. 
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(1) You say, “ My life mission has been 
Hindu- Muslim unity, which I want for its own 
sake but which is not to be achieved without 
the foreign rulint; power being ou‘»ted- Hence 
the first condition of the exorcise of the 
right of Self-determination is aehie\ing Inde- 
penienee by the joint action of all the parties 
and groups composing India. If such joint action 
is unfortunately impossible, then too 1 must 
fight with tile assistance of such elements as 
can be brought togctlier.*’ 

(2) The gist of your letters up to date is 
that you are wedded to this policy and will 
pursue it. In your next letter of September 
14, while you were good enough to furnish 
me with the clariilcntion ot the Gandhi -llajaji 
Formula, you were pleased to observe : “I 
have, at any rate for the moment, put it out 
of my mind and I am now concentrating on 
the Lahore Kesolution in the hope of finding 
a ground for mutual agreement." In your 
letter of September 15, you say " Independence 
does mean as envisaged in the A.I.C.C. Besolii- 
tion of 1042." It is, therefore, clear that 
3 'ou are not prepared to revise j'our policy 
and that you adhere firmly to your |>olicy 
and programme, which you have per-isted in 
and which culminated in your demand, final 
policy, programme and the method and sanction 
for enforcing it by reaorting to mass civil 
disobedience in terms of the August 8, 1912, 
Resolution, and you have made it more clear 
again by stating in your letter of September 19 
as follows : " As to your verdict on my policy 
and programme, we mu>it agree to differ. For, 

I am wholly unrepentant." You know that 
the August 1942 Resolution is inimical to the 
ideals and demands of Muslim India. Then 
again, in tlie course, of our discussion wiien I 
asked j’ou f(jr clarification of the Gandhi 
Rajaji Formula, y(Ui were pleased to say, 
by your letter of September 1.5 as follows: 

" For the moment I have ahunted the Rajaji 
Formula and with your assistance am apjilving 
my mind very seriously to the famous Lahore 
Resolution of the Muslim League." We discussed 
it in its various aspects, a» you told me you 
were open to be persuaded and converted to 
our point of view, I disciis<ied the Resf»lution 
at great length with j'ou, and explained every- 
thing you wanted to understand, even though 
you have emphaMzed more than once that you 
are having these talks with me in your personal 
capacity, and in your letter of September 1.5 
you as.sured me in the following words with 
regard to the Lahore Resoluthm : " Bellevi* 

me I approach you as a seeker, though I represent 
nobody but myself," and that you were open 
to conviction and conversion. You had informed 
me by your lettc'r of September 11 as follt>w.s : 

“ It is true that 1 said an ocean separated 
you and mo in outlook. Jiut that had no 
reference to the Lahore Re'»o]ution of the 
League. The League Resolution is indefinite." 

I naturally, therefore, proceeded in reply to 
ask you by my letter of September 11 as follows ; 

** You say the. Lahore Resolution h indefinite. 
You never asked me for any clarification or 
explanation of the terms of the Resolution, 
but you really Indicated your emphatic opposi- 
tion to the very basis and the fundamental 
principles embodied in it. I would, ttiore- 
iore« like to know In what way or respect the 


Lahore Resolution is Indefinite," and I sent 
you a reminder on September 13, to which 
you replied by your letter of September 15, 
not confining yourself really to matters of 
clarification, but introducing other extraneous 
matters, with some of which 1 had already 
dealt in reply to this letter of yours of Sept, mber 
15. by my letter of September 17, and furnished 
you with all the clarifications, informing you 
that j’^ou had introduced several matters which 
could hardly be discussed in a s.itisfactory 
manner by means of correspondence. 1 have 
already given you all the clarifications you 
require so far as the Lahore Resolution goes 
and its text is concerned. You again raise 
further arguments, reasons and grounds and 
continue to persist in a disiiuisition on the 
point, amongst others, whether Muslims 
of India are a nation, and tlien you proceed 
further to say : " Pan we not agree to differ 
on the question of two nations and yet solve 
the problem on the basis of Self-termination ?" 
It seems to me that you arc labouring under 
some misconception of the real meaning of 
the word self-determination.” Apart from the 
inconsistencies and contradictions of the various 
posituuis that you have adojited in the course 
of our correspondence, as indicated above, 
can you not appneiate our point of view that 
we claim the right of Self-determination as a 
nation and not ns a territorial unit, and that 
wo are entitled to exercise our inherent right 
as a Muslim Nation, which i.s our birth-right ? 
Whereas you arc labouring under the wrong 
Idea that " Self-determination ” meaiLS only 
that of " a territorial unit " which, by the way, 
Is neither demarcated nor deflni*d yet, and there 
is no Union or Federal Constitution of India 
in being, fimctioning as a sovi reign (’entral 
Government. Ours is a ease of division and 
car^ing out two indejicndent sovereign states 
by way of .settlement between two major nations, 
Hindus and Muslims, and not of severance of 
secosHion from any existing union, wliich Is 
non-existent in India. The right of self- 
determination which we claim postulates that 
\>e are a nation, and as such it would bo the 
SeU-detennination of the Mussalmans, and 
they alone are entitled to exercise that right 
I hope \ou will now understand that youi 
question 15 {a) docs not arise out of the Lahore 
Resolution or of any part tliereof. As to 1.5(6), 
again it does not arise as a matter of clarification, 
for it will l)e a matter for the constitution- 
making l>ody chosen by Pakistan to deal with 
and decide all matters as a sovereign bod> 
representing Pakistan the constitution- 

making body of Hindustan or any other part) 
concerned. There cannot bo Defence and 
similar matters of " rominon concern," when 
it is accepted that Pakistan and Hin(jiu.stan 
will be two separate independent sovereign 
states. I hope I have now given all satisfactory 
explanations, over and above the matter of 
clarification of the Lahore Resolution, in 
the hope of converting you as an individual 
" seeker," 

Yours sincerely, 
Jinnah. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s letter dated September 22 : 
Dear Quaid-i-Azam, 

Y'our letter of yesterday (21st instant) so 
disturbdh me that 1 thought I would post^ne 
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my reply till after ue had met at the usual 
time. Though J made no advance of onr 
meeting. 1 tliink I see somewhat clearly what 
you are driving at. The more 1 think about 
tlie two nations theory the more alarming it 
appears to be. The book recommended by 
you gives me no help. It contains half-truths 
and its conehisions or inforencc.s arc unwarranted. 
I am unable to accept the proposition that the 
Muslims of India are a nation, distinct from the 
rest ot the inhabitants of India. More assertion 
is no proof. The consequences ol 
accepting such a proposition arc dangerous in 
the cxtieme. Once the principle is admitted 
there would be no limit to claims for cutting 
up India into numerous divisUms, wliich would 
spell India’s ruin. 1 have, therelore, suggested 
a way out. Let it be a partition as between 
two brothers, if a division there must be. 

You secru to be averse to a pelbiscite. 
In spite of the admitted importance of the 
Jwcague, then*, must be clear proof that the 
people alfecte<l desire ])artltion. In my opinion, 
all the ])eoi)le inhabiting the area ought to 
express their opinion specifically on this single 
issue of division. Adult suflragc is the best 
method, but I would accept any otluT equivalent. 

You summarily reject the idea of common 
interest between the two aims. I can be no 
willing party to a division which does lu-t 
provide for the simultaneous safeguarding 
of common interests, such as Defence, 1 oreign 
Affairs and the hke. Theio will be no feeling 
of security by the people of India without 
a recognition of the natural and mutual obliga- 
tions aiising out of physical contiguity. 

Your letter show’s a wide divergence of opinion 
and outlook Ixdween us. Thus you adhere 
to the opinion often expressed by you that the 
August 1942 Kesolutioii is “ inimical to the 
ideals and demands of MUhlim India.” There 
is no proof for this sweeping statement. 

Wo seem to be moving In a circle. I have 
made a suggestion. If we are bent on agreeing, 
as I hope we are, let us call In a thlid party 
or parties to guide or even arbitrate between 
us. 

Yours binccrely, 
M. K. Gandhi. 

Mr. Jiimah’s letter dated September 23 ; 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

1 am in roeclpt of your letter of September 
22 and thank you for it. 1 am soiry that 
>ou think 1 liuve summarily rejected the idea 
of common interest bctw’ccii two arms, and 
now you put it somewhat differently from 
15 (a), when you say there will be no feeling 
of security by the people ol India without a 
recognition of the natun 1 and neutral obligation 
arising out of physical contiguity. My answer 
already given, is that it will be for the constitu- 
tion-making body of Pakistan and that of 
Hindustan, or any other party concerned, to 
deal with such matters on the foot.ng of their 
being two independent States. 

I hm really surprised when you say there 
is no proof of what you characterise as a sweeping 
statement of mine, that the August 1942, 
Eesolutiou is inimlcfU to the ideals and demands 


of Muslim India. The Itesolution in Its essence 
is as follows : 

(a) Immediate grant of completi* Indepen- 
dence and setting up immediately <d a Federal 
Central Government on the basis of a united, 
democratic Government of India with federated 
units or Provinces, which means establishing 
a Hindu Haj. 

(5) That this National Government so set 
iij) will evolve a scheme for a Constituent 
Assembly, which will be (hosen by adult franchise 
wlifch will prepare a constitution for the 
Government of India, which means that the 
(Vmstituent Assembly chosen will he composed 
ot an ovcrwlielming majority of the Hindus, 
nearly 75 per cent. 

(c) To enforce this demand of the Congress 
the August Ilesolution decides on and sanctions 
a resort to mass civil disobedience at your 
commaitd and when ordered by you as the sole 
Dictator of the Congress. 

This demand is basically and fundamentally 
opposed to the ideals and demands of Muslim 
India of Pakistan, as embodied in the Lahore 
Resolution, and to enforce sudi a demand 
by ineaiiH of resort to mass civil disobedience 
is immicai to the ideals and demands of Muslim 
India, and it you succeed in realising this demand, 
it would be a death-blow to Muslim India. 
1 see from the correspondence and talks between 
you and me that you arc still holding last to 
this fateful resolution . 

From the very first clay of our talks, you 
made it clear to me, and you have repeatedly 
said in the course of our correspondence 
and talks that you have approached me in 
>our individual capacity, and you assured 
me that you were a seekcT of light and know- 
ledge and that you seriously and earnestly 
w’autcd to understand the Lahore Resolution 
and were open to conviction and conversion. 
Therelore, in deferenct to jour wishes I made 
every effort all these days and in the course 
of c»ur prolonged talks and correspondence 
to convert you, but unfortunately it seems I 
have failed. And now you have made new 
suggestions and proposals by your letter under 
reply ; 

(1) You say, ” I have, therefore, suggested 
a way out. Let it be a partition as between 
two brothers, if a division there must be *, 1 
really do not know what this means and I 
would hke you to elaborate this proposal and 
give mo some rough outlines of this new idea 
of yours, as to how and when tlie division 
is to take place, and in what way it is different 
from the division envisaged by the Lahore 
Resolution. 

(2) You say, “ Let us call in a third party 
or parties to guide or even arbitrate between 
us.” May 1 point out that you have repeatedly 
made clear to me that you are having these 
talks as an individual seeker ¥ How can any 
<|ueation of a third party or parties to guide 
or arbitrate between us arise ? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jinnab. 
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Mi. (Jandlii’s letter (luted September -U . 
Dear Quald-i-Azam, 

Last eveuinp's talk has left, a bad taste in 
tlie mouth. Our talks and our ('orrespondciiee 
BP(*m to run in paralhd lines and never touch 
one another. We reached the breakinsj jwdnt 
last evening but, thank God, we were unwilling 
to part. We resumed discussion and suspended 
it in order to allow nn to keep my time lor the 
evening public prayer. 

In order that all ]>ossil)illty of making any 
mistake in a matter of this great import fwiee 
may be removed 1 would like you to give me 
In writing wliat preeiaelj on your part you would 
want me to put my signature to. 

I adhere to my suggestion that we may 
call in some outside assistance to help u^ at 
this stage. 

Yours sinrerelv, 
M. K. Gaiulhi. 

Mr. Jinuah’s letter of September 23 : 

Pear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am in receipt of your hotter of Septeinb(*r 
23. May I refer you to my letter of to-da.\V 
date which 1 sent to >ou in replj to jours <d 
Septemb.^r 22? 1 luue mdhing new or fnsli | 
to add. but I may say that it is not a case ol j 
your being asked to put your signature as i 
representing anybody till you clothe yournelt ! 
with representative capacity and arc vested 
with authority. We stand by, as 1 have nlrcadj 
said, the basis and fundamental piinciples 
embodied in the Lahore Jlesolution oi Maidi 
1^40. I appeal to you once more to revise 
your policy and programme, as the future ot 
this sub-continent unci the welfare ot the peoph's 
of India demand that >ou should lace realitiis. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.A. Jiimuh, 

Oandhiji's letter dated September 24 : 

Pear Quaid-i-Azam, 

I have your two letter-* of September 2.3 
in reply to my letters oi the 22ud and 23rd. 

With your assistance, I am exploring the 
possibilities of reaebing an agreement, so tliut 
the claim embodied in the Muslim J..eague 
Kesolutlon of Lahore may be reabonaidy satisfied. 
You must-, therefore, have no appreheusioii-* 
that the August KtNoliitiou will stand in flie 
way of our reaching an agrecMuent. Tliat 
Resolution dealt with the quchtlon of Jiidia 
as against Britain, and it eaniiot .stand in the 
way of our settlement. 

1 proceed on the assumption that India is 
not to be regarded as two or moie nations, 
imt as one family condstiiig of many members, 
of whom the Muslims living in the north-west 
zones, i.t., Baluchistan, Mind, North-west 
Frontier Province and tliat jiart of tiie Punj.sl) 
where they are in absolute majority over ail | 
the other elements and in jiarts ot 14eiigal and 
Assam, where tliey are in alisolute imijoritv, 
desire to live In separation Iroiii tin* rest ot India 

Pilfering from you on the general laisib, 

I can yet recommend U> the Congress and tin* 
country the acceptance oi the claim for separa- 


tion eontaiiied in the Mielim l.,(‘ague R(‘solution 
ot Lahore 11)40 on the basis and on tlie following 
terms : 

The areas should be demarcated by a Com- 
mission, a])proved l>y the Congress and the 
liCagm', 'J’he vvislies 'of the iiihaliitaiits of the 
areas demareat(*d slioiild be ascertained through 
the vot(‘s of the adult population of the areas 
or through some eipii valent method. 

it the vote is in iavour of separation, it shall 
be agi(*(*d tliat tlu'se ureas siiall form a separate 
State as soon as possible aft(‘r India is free 
from foreign domiiiatum and can, tlierefore, 
he constituted into tw’o' sovereign indejieiident 
I States. 

There sliall be a treaty of si'paration, whieb 
should also provide tor the etlieient and satis- 
factory administrutioii of Foreign Affairs, 
Peteiiee, internal Conimunications, Customs, 
CoiniiKuec and tlie like, wliidi must neet'ssarily 
eoiitiinie to bo matters of common interest 
lietweeii tlic contracting partus. 

The treaty shall also eont.iiu terms for 
safeguarding the right** of minorities in tlie 
two st ates. 

rrnm(‘diai('lv (»n the aeceptnnee of tliis agree- 
iiu nt li.v the t’ongri'ss and tlie League, tlie two 
sliall dieiiie upon a (omiiioii eoni-e ot action 
tor the attaliiiiuuit ot the Juiiepend(‘nee of 
India. 

The l,eague will, however, 1)(‘ ir(‘e to n'luain 
out ol anv direct action to whuh the Congress 
may report and In wliieh tlie L(‘ague may not 
l)c willing to ])aitieipate. 

11 joii do not agree to tliesc teims, could 
you let me know in [)!’('( ise tiTius vihnt jou 
w'onM tiave me to are-pt in tiTius of th(‘ Lalioie 
Re-iolulioii and Idiid nijselt to reronmiend to 
the Cougre**s It \ou (ouUl kindly do tins. 
1 shall lie af)l(* to s«‘e, apait from the diftereiiee 
in approaeli, what detinite term** 1 ean agree to. 
In your letter ot 23id pteinher, vou reler to 

tlie liHsisaiid timdainental prine ph'^ emliodied 
111 tin* Lahore KeMilution " and ask me to 
accent them Surely, ttiis i*, iiniieeessarj 
When as 1 teel I have aici'pted tlu' eoneiete 
coii'-eqiu'noe tliat should lollow" lioiii sueli 
aeeeptunrc. 

Vours siiif erelv , 

M. K, Uaiullil, 

31r. Jiniiah’s hdter dated Siqitcmber 2r> : 

Pear Mr. Gandlii, 

1 am in receipt of your letter of September 
21, and 1 thank you for it. You have already 
rejected the liasis and tuiulanieiital iirineij.le’s 
oi the Lahore Kesolutioii, 

(1) YWii do not aecejit that tlie Mussulmans 
ot India are u nation. 

(2) You do not aeecfit that the Mu'^saliiians 
have an iiiliereid. riglit oi selt-detei riilimtlon. 

(3) You do not aece]»t that thej alone 
are entitled to evmeisij this light ot tlieiis 
lor Sell-dei-crimimtjon. 

ft) You do not aeee])t f-lmt J’akistan is 
composed ot two zones, north-wi'st and nortli- 
east, comprising six Provinces, namely, bind, 
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llalndilsiaii, North-West Frontier Provinee, 
Punjab, Bengal and Assam, subject to territorial 
adjustments that may be agreed upon, as 
indicated in the Lahore llcsolutJon. The 
matter ol demarcating and defining the territories 
can be taken up aff er the fundamentals ahove- 
inentionod arc accepted, and for that purpose, 
machinery may be set up by agreement. 

You do not accept tlie provisions embodied 
in the J.ahore Resolution for safeguarding 
•the minorities, and yet in your letter under 
reply you aa\ : “ With your assistance, 1 am 
exploring the possibilities of reaching an agree- 
ment so that the claim erabodh'd in the Muslim 
League Resolution of Lahore may be reason- 
ably satislied,’* and proceed to say, “ You 
must, therefore, have no apprehensions that the 
\ugust Resolution will stand in the way of 
our reaching an agreement." 

I liavo already clearly explained to you 
that the August Resolution, so long as it stands, 
la a bar, for it is fundamentnlly opposed to 
the JLnhore Resolution. You then proceed 
to say " tliat Resolution dealt with the (piestion 
of India as against Britain and it cannot stand 
in the way ot our settlement." 1 am nojL at 
present concerned with Britain, but the 
August Resolution, as I have already stated, 
IS against the ideals and demands of the 
Muslim League. Further, there is the reso- 
lution of Jagat Narain Lai, passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee in May, 1942 
at Allafiabad, which, in express terms, lays 
down as follows ; " The A.-l.C.F. is of opin- 
ion tliat any proposal to disintegrate 
India by giving liberty to any component 
state or territorial unit to secede fiom the 
India Fnion or Federation will he highly 
(letrimeiitul to the host interests of the people 
of the ditferent States and J'rov luces and the 
country as a whole and the Congress, therefore, 
cannot agree to any such proposal." 

Tbe.s(‘ two resolutions, bo long ns they .stand, 
are a '•oiniileto Imr to any hettlenieiit on the 
basis of the division of India as I'akistan and 
Hindustan. It is open to the Congress to revise 
and modify them, but you are only speaking 
in your individual capacity, and even in that 
capacity, you are holding last to the August 
Resolution, and you have given no indication 
ot your attitude regarding Jagat Narain I.al’s 
resolution. 1 have repeatedly made it clear 
after we hud discussed the Gandhi-Rajaji 
F<irnuila, as you maintained that, to use jour 
own language, " Rajajl not only lias not put 
the iiUhore Resolutitm out of shape and mutilated 
it, but has given it substnnee and form,” and 
proceeded to sa 5 ^ " Xndcs'd, iu view of j'our 
liislike, of the Itajaji Formula, I hav^e, at any 
rate for the moment, put it out of my mind 
and 1 am now eoneentruting on the J^ahore 
Resolution in the hope of finding a ground for 
mutua I agreement. ’ ’ W hen 1 asked for further 
elarifleatlon, whicli you furnished me by j'our 
letter of September 15 you started by saying, 
" 1 have shunted the Rajajl Formula and with 
your assistance, I am applying my mind very 
seriously to the famous JiUhoro Resolution 
of the Muslim League," and thenceforward 
the Qandhi-Rajaji Formula was not discussed 
any further, and the question of your reproaon- 
tative character and authoritj, which I had 


pointed out from the very commencement, 
therefore did not arise, as you had given me 
the task of converting you to the fundamentals 
of the Lalioro Resolution, and ever since we 
discussed tlie Lahore Resolution only at great 
length and examined the pros and cons, and 
finally j'ou have rejected it. As a result of our 
correspondence and dischsslons, I find that the 
question ot the division of India as Pakistan 
and Hindustan Is only on your lips and It does not 
come from your heart, and suddenly at the 
eleventh hour, you put forward a new suggestion, 
consisting only of two sentences, by your letter 
of September 22, saying “ I have, therefore, 
suggested a way out. l>et it be a partition 
as between two brothers, if a division there 
must be." I naturally asked you what this 
now suggestion of j’onrs means, and wanted 
you to give me rough outlines of tliis new 
idea of j'ours as to how and when the divdslon 
is to take place and in what way it is different 
from the division envisaged in the Lahore 
Resolution, and how you have been good 
enough to give me your amjiUtleation, in your 
letter of Septcinher 24 under reply, in which 
you say : " Differing from you on the general 
basis, I can yet recommend to the Congress 
and the countrj' the accei)tance of tiie claim 
tor separation contained in the Muslim League 
Resolution of Lahore, 1940 on my basis and 
on the following terms." The terms clearly 
indicate that your basis is iu vital conflict 
with and is opposed to the fundamental basis 
and principles of the Lahore Resolution. 

Now let me take your main terms : 

(ff) " I proceed on the assumption that 
India is not to he regarded as two or more 
iintifuis, but as one family coitsisting of many 
members, of whom the Muslims living in the 
north-west zones, i.e,, Baluchistan, Sindh, 
North-\Neht Frontier Province and that part 
of the i^unjah, wliere they are in absolute 
majoritj' over all the other elements and in 
parts of Bengal and Assam, where tliey are in 
absolute maj<»ritv, desire to live iu separation 
from the rest of India." If this term w’ere 
accepted and given etfeet to, the present 
h<nindaric.s ot these J’rovinres w'onld be maimed 
and mutilated beyond reileniption and leave 
us onlj" with the liusk, and it is opposed to the 
Lahore Ilesoliitjon. 

{h) That even in these mutilated areas 
so defined, the right «)f self-determination 
will not be exercised by tlie Muslims but by 
tlie inhabitants of these areas so demarcated. 
This again is op|)osed to the fundamentals 
of the Lahore Resolution. 

(c) That if the vote is in favour of separation, 
they shall be allowed to " form a separate .state 
aa aoon as ][)ossible alter India is free from 
foreign domination," whereas we proposed 
that w’e should come to a complete settlement 
of our own immediately, and by our united 
front and efforts do everything in our power to 
secure the freedom and independence of the 
peoples of India on the basis of Pakistan and 
Hindustan. 

(d) Next you say, " There shall be a treaty 
ot separation which should also provide for the 
efficient and satisfactory aiimlnistration of 
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l<ortign AWaim, Defence Internal Communlca 
tions Lummcrce, and the liKo, 

musst nectHsanlv continue to be matters of 
common interest between the contractinjr 
parties If these vital matters are to be 
adnum-stered by some central authority, you 
do not inditate what ssort of authority 01 machi 
nery will be stt up to administer the'^e matters, 
and how and to whom again that aiitiiorit> 
will be rcsjwnsible According to the lahorc 
Ho^olution as 1 have alieady explained to jou 
all the c nutter which are the hie blood of any 
State, cannot be delegated to an\ central 
auth )rity or ljro\ernmeiit Iho matter of 
security of t two States and the natural and 
mutiiul obligations that may arise out of 
phs^Kul contiguity will bo for the con'^titution 
miking bodv oi V iki^tm and that of Uiiidii'^tan 
or other ] iit\ com erne d to deal with on the 
footing o tluir being two iud< pendent States 
As re girds the sih guarding of the lights ol 
ininnitus I hi\e ilrcady explained that this 
que-ition of s ileguariling the minorities is 
fulh btited in the Lvhore Resolution 

\ou will therefore see that the entire basis 
of \our new proix^al is fundamentally opposed 
to thi 1 ihori Kc'iolutlni and as 1 have already 
pointed out to you both in the corrcipondeiicc 
uni in our discuasio is it is \eiy dilHcult for 
me to entertain ountcr proposals and negotiitc 
and reach an\ agreement or settlement with 
you i- in inliMiuil unless thev come from 
ycju in your rcpfc--c ntitive cipacity That 
was the Slim diiliculty with regard to the 
(jrunlhi Rijaji lotniuia, and 1 made It cleai 
to \ou at the \erv outset but the Formula 
wa't discussed is you as',i.rt d tint it hid nut 
the Lilure ilC'.oliition in substince but wlille 
you were fuinishing nit with the clanhc ition 
of this I ormul i sou shuntc 1 it and wo confined 
our«iche3 to the Linore Resolution and hence 
tilt ciuc^tit n of vour rtprcscntitive capacity 
did not inse rt^^arding thi'* t ormul i But now 
you havt in your Utter of September 24 
luide a new prop isal c)t your own on your 
own hi IS ind the siiue ditticulties present 
thcm«)tl\is t ) me is b*t >re and it is difficult to 
deal with it in\ iurther unless It comes from 
you in your n pic sent iti\e capacity 

I cinnot agree with you when you finally 
win I up by In your htter of 2ird 

bepUmOer \ou refer to the basis and fun 
damental principles embodied In the Lahore 
olution vnei i k ni< to accept them Surely 
this IS unm cc -ibary wh< n as 1 feel I hace accef ted 
the COUCH te cousfquuue that should follow 
from such accept ime This is otviously 
far from correct Why not then accept the 
fundament ils of the Lahoie Resolution and 
proceed to settle the details ^ 

Yours sincerely, 

M A Jlnnab 

Gandliijt's letter dated September 25 
Dear Quaid i Azam, 

\c^tfrda> 8 talk leads me to Inflict this 
letter on you, winch I trust you will not mind 

Our conversations have come about as a 
lesult of youf corresjiondence with Rajaji 
in July lasu ov5r his Jbormuia and your con- 


sultations with the League Working Committee 
thereon, and my own letter to you suggesting 
a meeting between you and me My proposal 
of yesterday is an earnest effort to meet the 
essential requirements of the Lahore Resolution. 
1 would like you, therefore, to think flftv times 
before throwing an offer which had been made 
entirely in the spirit of service in the cause 
of communal harmony Do not take, 1 pray, 
the resjionaibility of rejecting the offer. Throw 
it on your Council Give me an opportunity 
of addressing them If they feel hke rejecting 
it I would like you to advise the Council to 
put it before the open session of the League, 
if you will accept my advice and permit me, 
1 would attend the open session and address 11 

You are too technical when you dismiss 
my proposal for arbitration or outside guidance 
''ver points of difference If 1 have approached 
you as an individual, and not in any represen- 
tative capacity it is because we believe that if 
1 reach an agreement with you, it will be of 
material use in the process of securing a Congress 
L^^aguc settlement and acceptance of it by 
the country Is it irrelevant or inadmissible 
to supplement our efforts to convince each 
other With outside help, guidance, advice or 
oven arbitration i 

Yours sincerely, 

M K Gandhi. 

Letter from Mr Jinnah dated September 26 
Dear Mr Gandhi, 

I am in receipt of your letter of September 
25 it is entirely Incorrect and has no founda- 
tion m fact, for y ou to say that our conversation 
nave come about as a result of my correspon- 
dence with Rajajl in July last over his Formula 
it is equally baseless to say *‘ and y our con 
sultatlons with the League Working Committee 
thereon it was entirely in response to your 
letter of July 17, 1944, which I received while 
1 was at Srinagar with a fervent request on 
your part to meet you, and you ended that 
letU r by saving “ Do not disappoint me ** 
In mv replv, again from Srinagar, dated July 
24 1944, I intimated to ^ou that 1 would be 
glad to receive you at my bouse in Bombay 
on my return, wliich would probably be about 
the middle of August Ihls was long before 
the meeting of the Working Commi tee or 
that of the ( ouncil of the All India Muslim 
League, and long before 1 reached Lahore, 
and when you arrived here and told me that 
you were approaching me in yoqr individual 
capacity, I at once made it clear to you and 
informed you, both in our talks and by my 
letter, that the position you had taken up 
had no precedent for it, and further that it 
was not jHisslble to negotiate and reach an 
agreement unless both the parties were fully 
represented For, it is one sided business, 
as it will not be binding upon any organjaatlon 
in any sense whatever, but you would as an 
Individual only recommend it If any agreement 
is reached to the Congress and the country, 
whereas it would be binding upon nye as the 
President of the Muslim League I cannot 
accept this position I hope you do see the 
unfairness and the great ciisaavantage to me, 
ind it la so simple and elementary for any 
one to understand 
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As regards yonr proposal of ye^iterday, 
ifThich you have simplified in your letter of 
September 24, 1 have already sent you my 
reply. 

With regard to your suggestion to be allowed 
to address the meeting of the Council, and if 
they feel like rejecting your ** offer,” the matter 
should be put before the open session. Let 
me inform you that only a member or delegate 
is entitled to participate in the deliberations 
of the meetings of the Council or In the open 
session respectively. Besides, it Is a most j 
extraordinary and unprecedented suggestion to 
make. However, I thank you for your advice. 

As regards your proposal for arbitration 
and outside guidance, I have already replied 
to you, and it is not merely technical but a 
matter of substance. I fully reciprocate your 
desire for securing a Congress>League settlement. 

However, I regret I have failed to cx>nvince 
you and convert you, as I was hopeful of doing. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. A. Jlnnah. 

From Gandhlji, letter dated September 26 : 
Dear Quaid-l Azam, 

In view of my letter to you of yesterday, 
left to myself, I would have refrained from 
dealing with your letter before our meeting 
to-day. But I have deferred to Kajaji’s 
advice to finish the chain of correspondence. 

I confess I am unable to understand your 
persistent refusal to appreciate the fact that 
the Formula presented to you by me in mv 
letter of the 24th a.s well as the Formula 
presented to you by Rajajl give you virtually 
what is embodied in the Lahore Resolution, 
providing at the same time what is absolutely 
necessary to make the arrangement acceptable 
to the country. You keep on saying that I 
should accept certain theses, while I have been 
contending that the best way for us, who differ 
in our approach to the problem, is to give body 
to the demand as it stands in the Resolutio:i 
and work it out to our mutu 1 satisfaction 
It is on tills plan that 1 im'ej stand Rajaji's 
Formula to cone ived, and it is on the same 
plan that I have tried to work it out in the 
course of and as a result of our talks. 1 contend 
that either gives you the substance of the Lahore 
Resolution. Unfortunately, you reject both 
And I cannot accept the Lahore Resolution 
as you want me to, especially when you seek 
to introduce Into its interpretation theorie® 
and claims which I cannot accept and which 
I cannot ever hope to induce India to accept. 

Your constant references to mv not being 
clothed with representative authority are 
really Irrelevant. 1 have approached you 
so that If you and T can agree upon a common 
course of action, I may use what influence 
I possess for its acceptance by the Congees'* 
and the country. Tf you break, it cannot 
bo because T have no representative capacitv, 
or because I have been unwilling to give vou 
satNfactlon in regard to the claim embodied 
in the Lahore Resolution. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi. 
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From Mr. M. A. Jinnah, letter dated Bombay, 
September 2G, 1044 : 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I have received your letter of September 26, 
and 1 note that you have written it with Rajaji’s 
advice. Of course, it la for you to follow such 
advice as you may choose to do, but I am only 
concerned for the moment with you. I note 
that at the last moment you have resurrected 
the Gandhi-Rajaji Formula, although it was 
shunted all this time, and you proceed to 
say that this Formula gives me virtually what 
Is embodied in the Lahore Resolution. Vou 
further say that on the same plan you have 
tried to formulate your latest proToials, as 
mentioned in your letter of September 24 and 
you maintain that either gives mo the substance 
of the Lahore Resolution. In your previous 
letter you assorted that your Formula uivos 
me the ” essence ” of the Lahore Resolution. 
I see every close family resemblance between 
the two , and the substance of one or the other 
is practically the same, onlv it is put in different 
language, and I have already expressed ray 
opinion, that In my judgment they neither 
meet the substance nor the essence of the Lahore 
Resolution. On the contrary, both arc cal- 
culated to completely torpedo the Pakistan 
demand of Muslim India. I have never asked 
you to accept certain theses nor have T intro- 
duced anv theories in the Lahore Resolution. 
Theses and theories are matters for scholars 
to indulge in. 

I am very sorry I have to repeat, but I am 
compelled to do so, thJit I cannot agree with 
you that my references to your not being clothed 
with representative authoptv are reallv irrele- 
vant On the contrarv, they have an important 
bearing, as I have already explained to you 
more than once. You again repeat that if 
you and 1 can agree upon a common course 
of action, you mav use what influence you 
possess for its acceptance bv the Congress and 
the country. I have already stated from the 
very beginning that that is not enough, for the 
reasons I have already given. Your repre- 
sentative capacitv comes into play when vou 
are making counter-proposals, and T cannot 
understand how you can aav that it is lrrclp\ant. 
No responsible organisation can entcrt.ain 
any proposal from any individual, however, 
great he may be, unless it is backed up witli 
the authority of a recognised organisation, 
and comes from its fully accredited represen- 
tative. However, I need not labour this point 
any more, as 1 have already explained It in 
our previous correspondence. 

If a break comes, it will be because you 
have not satisfied me in regard to the essence 
of the claim embodied in the Lahore Resolution. 
It is not a question of vour being unwilling, 
but In fact. It la so. If a break comes it will 
be most unfortunate. Tf one does not agree 
with you or differs from you, yon are alwavs 
right and the other partv is alwa'V’s wrong, 
and the next thing is that manv are waiting 
prepared, in your circle, to pillorv me when the 
word goes, but I mu.st face all throats and con- 
sequences, and T can only act according to 
my Judgment and conscience. 

Yours siu'^rely, 
M.A. Jinnah^ 
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Commenting on the failure, Mr. Gandhi said 
at a press conference that It was a matter of 
deep regret that he and Mr. Jinnah could not 
reach an agreement but there was no cause 
for disappointment. “ The breakdown is only 
so-called ; it is an adjournment &inf die,** he 
said. •' Each one of us must now talk to the 
public and put our view-points before them. 
If we do so dispassionately, and if the public 
co-operate, we may reach a solution of the 
seemingly insoluble at an early date. 

“ My experience of the precious three weeks 
confirms me in the view that the presence of 
the third Power hinders the solution. A mind 
enslaved cannot act as if it was free. I need 
not impute ba«tc motives to the rulers to prove 
what seems to me to be an axiomatic truth, 
Nevertheless, 1 am going to continue to work 
for the 8oluti»m as I have done during these 
weeks. 

■“ The questions for consideration are simple. 
Has the Rajaji Formula of mine made a reason- 
able approach to the Lahore resolution. If 
they or either of them is such an approach, 
all parties, and especialls'’ the members of the 
Muslim League, should ask the Qaid-E-Azam 
to revise his opinion. If llajaji and I liavo 
stultified the Lahore resolution, we should be 
educated. The chief thing is for the press 
and the public to avoid partisansliip and bitter- 
ness.** 

“MY OFFER STILL THERE" 

flk 

Replying to a qin^tion as to his future plans 
and whether lie pro^sed to concentrate on the 
Hindu-Muslim settlement or w’hether he was 
going to carry on iwlitlcal work, seeking im- 
prisonment, if necessary, Mr. Gandhi said 
that he would act as his Inner voice told him. 
Referring to his formula and that of Mr, Raja- 
gopalachar , he expresse<l the ^iew that they 
contained ** the substance of the I.eaguc 
demand.” 

He added that cither formula, in his 
opinion, conceded as much as could be 
reasonably expected, having regard to the 
int<‘rests of the whole country. So far as 
he was concerned, his offer was ,still there 
it was not made in any bargaining spirit. 
He thought it w'as a just solution of the 
problem 

and was also in the spirit of the policy that the 
Congress had consihtently adopted in connection 
with the communal question. 

Asked why he prolonged his talks with Mr. 
Jinnah when he knew from the very start 
that their views widely differed, Mr. Gandhi 
replied that he was reputi-d to have inexhaus- 
tible patience and he had no reason to despair 
of eiuier being converted by Mr. Jinnah, or, 
In his turn, converting the latter to his \iew. 
Therefore, so long as there was the slightest 

r isibility of reaclnng an agreement, he clung 
the hope that they would pull through a I 
solution. “ Haste in such cases is most dan- { 
gerous. Therefore you should com hide that i 
yesterday was really the moment when the public 
•kould have been taken into coufidouce. . I 


Question : “ When you agreed to meet 

Mr. Jlnuah, did you meet him with the idea 
that the Loaime was the solo representative 
of Indian Muslims ? * ’ 

Answer : “ No. I have never admitted 

that claim. Rut I have said throughout that 
it Is by far the most representative Muslim 
organisation. It would have been folly on 
my part not to recognise this ; but I have 
always been aware that there is outside the 
League a large body of Muslim opinion which 
does not ace eye to eye with the liCague and 
which does not believe in the two-nation theory.” 

Mr. Gandhi said that the fight for freedom 
would continue despite the failure of the talks, 
adding that it was not suspended when ho 
.ipjiroached Mr. Jinnah. His approach formed 
part of the fight for freedom. 

Mr. (Jandlii exprcsse<l the hope that 
he would nu'ct Mr. Jhmah again. He 
added that it was for the press and tlie 
public to make it possible to hasten the 
day of approach. 

He asurod the press that he and Mr. 
Jinnah had not parted as enemle, but as 
friends. 

Questioned why he did not accept the Lahore 
resolution since he claimed that his own formula 
conceded tlie substance thereof, Mr. Gandhi 
replied that, altliongh tiio resolution did not 
envisage the two-nation theory, it was based 
upon the tw’o-nation theory. Also ho had 
to examine the resolution in view of the inter- 
pretation put upon it by Mr. Jinnah And 
as Mr. Jinnah had made several speeches in 
elucidation and support of the resolution, 
lie thought it was indisputable that the resolu- 
tion, while it did not ennuriato that theory, 
was ba‘-etl upon that theory. Mr. Jinnah 
himself had insisted upon it. Therefore Mr. 
Gandhi urged that, apart from the tw'o-natlon 
theory, if lie could accept the principle of 
division ot India in accordance with the demand 
of the J.eagne, Mr, Jinnah sliould accept it. 
" Unfortunately it was just there that wo split,” 

Mr. Gandhi, proceeding, said that he rx)uld 
not despise tlie opinions of non-I.eague Muslims 
if tliey were intrinsically sound. An individual 
opinion should have greater W'eight than the 
opinion of many if that opinion was sound on 
merits. That was his view of democracy. 

Explaining the ilifferenee between his original 
and present attitudes to Mr. Rajngopalachari’s 
pnipo.sal, Mr. Gainlhi staled that in 1942 Mr. 
Rajagojialachari did not " burst” on the scene 
as he did at the Aga Khan’s Palace where 
ho came with a concrete proposal. His action 
reflected great credit on his persistence. Mr. 
Gandhi ajiproved of the formula because it 
was in a concrete shape. Therefore there was a 
vast difference between his stand today and 
that of 1942. He assured the Journalists that 
he had not departed from the Congress stand- 
point which in general terms had accepted 
the principle of self-determination. Mr, Raja- 
gopalachari applied that principle to his formula. 

Explaining the points of difference between 
him and Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Gandhi said : Where 
there is an obvious Muslim majority, they 
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should be allowed to constitute themselves 
into a separate State. I’hat has been fully, 
conceded in the Eajaji formula, lint if it 
means the establishment of utterly Independent 
sovereign States, so that there is nothing in 
common betweeji the two, [ hold that it Is an 
Impossible proi)osition. That means war to 
the knife. It la not a pro])osition that lends 
itaelf to voluntary or friendly solution. . . . 
When two biotliers Hej)arate, they do not l>econie 
enemies of each other in tin* eye of the world ; 
the world still recognises them as brothers. 
I reject the two nations theory, but T do not 
reject the idea of partition between two members 
of the same family. My jKunt Was that partition 
could b*' contemplated Uxlay, hut it could 
take place in reality only after iriifependence." 

To this, Mr. Jinnah replh'd : It is a pitv 
that he think‘s that the presisice of a third 
party hinders a solution, and it was very painful 
to mo when he said, “ a mind ensla\e(l cannot 
act as. if it was free.’* Mo jiouer can enslave 
the mind and soil of man, ami 1 am sure Mr. 
(landhl is the last person to allow his mind 
to he enslaved, i flo hope tliat he will get 
over this depr(ssit)n from vvhii h he is perpidually 
suffering. \V(‘ have to r«‘nch an agriHunent 
of our own and find a solution in spife of that 
third party. 

“ As r<‘gards the otlier matters, Mr. (Jandhi 
has unfortunately initiated his projmganda 
in right ro.val style, contrary to our joint 
statement. Apart from clmllenging the repre 
.sentatiVv and authoritative status of the Muslim 
League, ho is inciting Miissalmans against 
mo, and he keeps on rejx'ating the as.s(‘rtion 
throughout his stafement that lie has met the 
tssence of the Lahore Itesolution l>y what he 
now calls his oflcr or offers in the shaiie of the 
(jtandhi'Kajaji Formula and his own proposals, 
which he put tortli at the eleventh hour. .4n> 
intelligent man can see that in siibstnnee there 
js no ditti'rence hetw'cen the two. \Miat he 
calls his own olfir came after he had rejet ted 
all tlic essentials of tlie Lahore Itemilution, 
and tlie (landhi-Jtajaji 1 oi inula was shunted from 
the very (ommenccmciit. JNow that the nnittcr 
is subject to public discussion, and as Mr. 
(iandhi is making btutem<‘nt.s after statmnent'' 
and giving interviews which are so misleading, 
i am compelled to deal with what he calls his 
offer. Let ns examine at least the main points : 

“ 1. linmediuto grant of independence to 
India as one singlo national unit. 

“ 2. Immediate setting up of a national, 
provisional interim (lov eminent of his concep- 
tion, as (leflned l>y him in his letter of September 
ir>. Not only does it recognise the existenee 
of a third party but hands over to him ail the 
liowcrs of the Commander in Fliief during tlie 
WMr, and the defence, wliieh is the mo.st vital 
and uveriKivvering di’partnu'iit. This (dearly 
means the estaiilishment immediately of a 
(’entral Unitary or Federal (iovernment in 
charge of the entin' civil administration with 
an overwhelming majority of the Hindus in 
tlie Legihlature, wliich will he not less than 
75 per cent, to wiiieh the C’abiiiet will bo res- 
ponsible. 

“ 3. That wiien such Oovernment is estab- 
lished, It will be for this Uovemment, so estab- 
lished, to frame the constitution of freo India 


or it will set up an authority wliich will frame 
the constitution after the British power Is 
withdrawn. 

“4. That this National (lovernrm'iit will 
draft the treaty and agreements us regards 
the administration of matter ol common 
interi'st, as now made clear in what he calls 
his ow'n oflcr, namely matters such as foreign 
affairs, defence, internal communications, 
ciLstoms, commerce, and fhe like, vvhifii he 
maintains must necessarily continue to be matters 
of common inter e.st under an (dheient and 
satistaitory adininistration of a central authority 
or (Joveriiment, This can only mean that 
all tliese vital mattiTS which constitute the 
Iif(‘-hlood of a State will remain vested in the 
National Fcdeia) ftovernment proposed by 
liirn, to whidi finally full powers and respon- 
sibility for tlie (iovernment of India will he 
transterrf'ii It is therefore clear tluit National 
fioveniment will ho brought into full being, 
established, and well in saddle according to • 
these terms, with an ov (‘rwiieliuing and solid 
majority of ilio Hindus, which virtually would 
he a Hindu Uaj. 

“ 5. Tlien we are asked to agree to tlie most 
tortuous terms and accejit the ])rlnciple uiK)n 
wiiieh areas arc to be demarcated, namely 
district-wise, wiierein the Muslim pofiulation 
IS in absolute majority, whifli according to 
Mr. (Jamlhi means that only that district 
will ho recognized in whiih the Muslims have 
soni(‘thiiig like 7.> per cent of Muslim ixipulation, 
for he .sa>s that by absolute majority lie means 
as ill Sind, Baluchistan or the Nortli-West 
Frontier Ihovinee. but according tsi Mr. Baja- 
gopalacharl, absolute majority means as nnder- 
^tlOod ill legal parlanei . Apart from the fact 
that the joint authors already differ. I find from 
the dh tionary meaning that it means “ a 
majorit.v of all members of a liody (including 
those voting and those not voting).” 

6. That in areas thus demarcated, there 
will 1)0 a X’roiiiisciious jilebiscite on the basis 
of adult suffrage or other practicable franchise 
and the form and the frainiiise will be decided 
again by the National Government referred to 
above, unless we can agree upon it l^e forehand. 

” It is when we have agreed to all these 
terms then alone comes the (lue^ti(nl of sepa- 
ration of tho.-'C mutilated, broken areas, again 
subjeit to furtiier conditions; (1) This mattt'r 
can only be eonsi<lered aft<‘r the termination 
of the war, and (2) After the tran-'fer of full 
power and rc's^Mmsiliility for the (rovernment 
of India to this National (Toveriiment and 
it vvill lie then that this National Govei ninent will 
set lip a t’ominission for demarc.itiiig contiguous 
districts as stated alxive, and eomxilete its 
work of sheer \ audalitviu especiallv in the Punjab, 
Bengal and As-,ani, and tlnm its findings W'ill 
be given efft'et to by this National Government, 
and if tht'se ]M)(>r areas so paralysed decide 
to sever or separate from the All-1 ndia United 
Federal Government, fully ami llrnily estab- 
lished, then they must submit to and go 
through a promiscuous plebiscite, and if the 
verdict is in favour of the Muslims, even then 
all matters of vital importance, such as foreign 
affairs, defence, i utcrual communications , customs , 
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commerce and the like all remain vested in 
and continue to be administered by a Central 
authority or Government. This is what Mr. 
Gandhi calls a partition or division between 
two brothers, and it is really amazins that he 
should repeat ‘ ad nauseam ' that he has by 
Ills offer satisfied the essence or substance 
of the Lahore Kesolution. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
disingenuous, tortuous and crooked assertion, 
which he keeps on repeating naively. What 
Is the use of mihlcading people and making 
confusion worse confounded ? If we accept 
these terms which present us with a veritable 
trap and a slouuh of death it means the burial 
of Pakistan. But I see some ray of hope 
still, when he says if Rajaji and 1 Irave stultified 
the Lahore Resolution, we should be educated.’ 
I tried to do so . 6 far as Mr. Gandhi wascrrncerncd, 
for 3 weeks, but his ailment is so long-standing 
and so chronic that it is beyond the reach 
of a physician. I hope that his appeal to tin* 
Press and the Public to educate him will not 
fall on deaf ears. 

“In one breath Mr. Gandhi agrees to the 
principle of division, and in the next he 
makes proposals which go to destroy the very 
foundations on which the division is claimed 
by Muslim India. On the one hand he wants 
a League-Congress agreement, and on the 
other ho denies its representative character 
and authority to speak on behalf of the Musal- 
mans of India. 

BOU>D\RY OF PAKISTAN STATE 

Mr. Jinnah elucidated a number of questions 

S ut by pre«smen regarding the boundary of 
le Pakistan State. He was asked if any 
machinery will be set up to decide the case 
of predominantly non-Muslim border areas oi 
their intention to join Pakistan or Hindustan. 

Mr. Jinnah referred the questioner to the 
Jjahore Resolution which stated that the division 
should be on the basis of the present boundaries 
of the six provinces, namelj, N.W.F.P., Punjab, 
Sind, Bengal, Assam and Baluchistan subject 
to territorial adjustments that mierht be neces- 
sary. He emphasised the words “ subject to ’’ 
and explained that territorial adjustments 
did not apply to one side only but on both 
sides, Hindusthan and l^akistan. ** I made 
it clear" Mr. Jinnah said “ tiiat if w’e agree 
on the fundamentals of the Laliore Resolution 
then the question of demarcating or defining 
the boundaries can bo taken up later in the 
same way as a question of boundaries ari.slng 
between two nations and solved. It will be 
like one Government negotiating yiith the 
other and arrive at a settb ment.” 

The Muslim League President was asked 
whether he had any scheme for the ron.stItution 
of Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah said that the principle 
of Pakistan should be first accepted and tbc 
scheme would be formulated thoreaft<*r. 

Further explaining the point Mr, Jinnah said 
that it was true there was no ‘ de jure ’ Govern- 
ments. If the principle of division was accepted 
then it followed that both Hindusthan and 
Pakistan would have to choose their own 
constitution making bodies. Those Imdies as 
representing two sovereign states would deal 
With questions of mutual and natural relations, 


and obligations by virtue of the physical 
contiguity and they would then, as two indepen- 
dent seven ign stites — two nations — would 
come to afl agreement on various matters. 
“ Agreements and treaties are entered into 
oven between two countries that have no 
physical contiugulty. Hero the two nations 
are neiglibours and have physical contiguity." 

Parliamentary reverses. — In the winter of 
1944-45 and the spring of 1945 tlie parliamen- 
tary wing of the Muslim League encountered 
heavy seas. Close on the heels of the reverses 
which the League suffered in the Punjab came 
internal troubles in Sind. There was a series 
of clashes between the League Minister of Sind 
and the President of the Provincial Congress 
Committee of that Province. That was followed 
by a crisis which overtook the Frontier Ministry 
which was defeated by the Congress Opposition. 
In consequence the latter took up the reins of 
government. Shortly thereafter, the Bengal 
League Ministry was overwhelmed by a wave 
of opiMwitlon which led to its exit and the 
assumption of power by the Governor under 
Section 03 of the Government of India Act. 
The League Ministry in Assam too, which was 
more or less dependent on the support of the 
('ongress and one or two other groups, was 
threatened with defeat. 

Desai-Uaqat talks. — Things drifted for the 
next few months until the publication of 
press reports relating to certain sciTet nego- 
tiations between Mr. Bhulabhni Desai leader 
of the Congress in the Central Assembly, and 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Deputy loader 
of the Muslim League Party in the Central 
Assembly. 

Pending the publication of authoritative 
information on the subject (see chapter on the 
Indian National Congress), both Mr. Jinnah 
and Nawabzada denied the existence of any 
understanding between the Congress leader 
and the League. 

Pakittan Economics. — Shortly after the 
publication of the Sajiru Conciliation Committee’s 
report it was revealed that two well known 
Bombay financial ex|)crt.s. namely. Sir Horn! 
Modv and Dr. John Matthal, had submitted a 
memorandum to the (’ommittee on the economic 
and financial aspects of Pakistan from which 
they drew the concliLsion that, given certain 
conditions, “ Pakistan is an economic and 
financial possibility. ’’ They said that, judged 
solely by the test of ability (o) to maintain 
existing stondards of living and {b) to meet 
budgetary requirements on a pre-war basis, 
but excluding provision for defence, Pakistan 
would appear to be workable on economic 
grounds. They were, however of the opinion 
that if provision was to be made (a) for niture 
economic development on a scale sufficient 
to raise the general standard of living to a 
reasonable level and {b) for measures of defence 
which might be considered adequate under 
modem conditions, any scheme of political 
separation which might be contemplated should 
as a necessary pre-requisite provide for means 
of effective and continuous co-oj>eration between 
tlie separate States in matters affecting the 
safetv of the country and of its economic 
stabilitv and development. If such co-operation 
did not exist the position of both Hindusthan 
and Pakistan might be seriously jeopardised 
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In examining the economic position of 
Pakistan, the signatories proceed on the 
assumption that the two zones which it com* 
prises, regarded as independent States or as 
units of a siugie State, wiil be formed either 
on tlie basis of existing provincial boundaries 
or on the basis of contiguous districts. The 
inquiry was handicapped serioubiy by the 
absence of statistical information on many 
vital details, but the broad conclusions reached 
by the two slguatorleB are ; — 

(а) On the pre-war basis of provincial 
and Central expenditure (excluding detente) 
the two zones of Pakistan appear to be 
workable from a purely budgetary point 
of view as separate sovereign States whether 
they are formed province-wise or 
district- wise. 

(б) On the pre-war basis of food pro- 
duction, industrial employment and trade, 
the standard of living in Pakistan formed 
province-wise compares favourably with 
the rest of India. The position of Pakistan 
constituted on a district basis is perhaps 
equally favourable in respect of food 
production but in other respects it seems 
to be iesa favourabie. 

(c) The possibilities of farther economic 
development in Pakistan formed on either 
basis wiil depend on the provision of 
facilities lor free movement of trade within 
India as a whole and for clo'sc co-operation 
in economic matters between Pakistan 
and the re^t of India. 

(d) Similarly, the ability of Pakistan 
to shoulder the responsibility of defence 
on an adequate scale, being largely a 
matter of developing its cconuimc and 
hnanciai resources to a suitable extent 
will also depend on the degree to which 
co-operation between Pakistan and the 
rest of India can be effectively organised. 

From point of view of defence and economic 
devoiopment, with which defence la closely 
bound up under modern conditions, it is therefore 
inevitable, if the division of India into heparatc 
btates Is found necessary for pohtical reasons, 
that Pakistan and the rest of India should 
continue to act In close co-operation In these 
essential matters. What method of co-oiieration 
will in the long run be found feasible will 
neceanarily depend on political considerations. 
But it is clear, states the memorandum, that 
unless some effective and continuous form of 
co-operation in matters relating to defence 
and economic develoiiment is accepted as 
an indispensable pre requisite to any scheme 
of separation and as an organic yiart of it, 
the division of India into separate sovereignties 
would spell stagnation and probable disaster. 

Stressing " the geographical unity of India 
cemented during the past 100 yenrs by a unified 
system of administration of communications,” 
the memorandum claimed that ” India satisfies 
the requirements of optimum unit for economic 
development in terms ot area, populatic n and 
resources more than any other siiule country 
in the world except the U.S.A. and Soviet 
Russia.” Despite India's populaticn of 
890,000,000 the density of population taken 
as a whole U smaller than in most countries 
of the world. 


I After reviewing her agricultural and industrial 
ipotentiulitieB the mcmoiandum stated : — 

“ These advantages will be lost if India is 
divided into separate States without a common 
economic policy. DllfcreiiceH of climate, soil 
and mineral resources which in a large free 
trade territorial unit contribute to its strength 
would constitute serious handicaps to the 
economic life of smaller units into which it 
might be broken up. 

” Any division of India would weaken both 
Pakistan and Hindustan but the former would 
suffer more than the latter. In the first place 
two zono.s of Pakistan would be separated 
by more than 700 miles from each other without 
any land route connecting them. It would 
not be easy under such circumstances to adopt 
a co-ordinated policy of economic development 
for both. Secondly as there would be a lack 
of mineral rc>»ources, the position of Pakistan 
in reapect of both zones would be substantially 
weaker and she would lack the necessary mineral 
base for large-scale industrial development 
wliich is so essential for her future progress. 

** Close co-operation between Pakistan and 
the rest of India in important economic matters 
also implies co-opcration in defence. In fact, 
defence in modern times is largely a function 
of industrial development. By promoting 
development of industries on a large scale, 
the policy of co-operation will not merely ensitre 
tuat I et matniab an i mechanical equip- 

ment are provided but also help to raise revenue 
requirements to meet higher levels of defence. 
A common policy of defence will also mean 
better co-ordination of strategic frontiers.” 

Simla Coaferenca. — The next phase of 
Muslim activity was in connection with the 
Wavell proposals in the Simla CTonferen^e. 
This, together with the part played by the 
Mu.slim League and its leader, are exhaustively 
dealt with in the chapter on ** The Indian 
National Congress. ” 

After the breakdown of the Simla Conference 
the Working Committee of the Muslim League 
pasased a resolution emphasUing the urgent 
need for fresh election'* to the Central and 
Provincial Ugislatures. The League Committee 
invited the att» ntion of the Government to the 
resolution unanimoiLsly adopted at the annual 
.session of the All-India Muslim League held in 
Karachi in December 1943 demanding fresh 
elections to the Central and provincial legis- 
latures on the ground that these legislatures 
were getting out of touch with public opinion 
and could no longer be said to be representative 
of the true needs and sentiments of the people. 
The committee stressed the urgent necessity 
of giving elfect to the terms of that resolution. 
The Working Committee was convinced that 
fresh elections to the central and provincial 
legislatures should no longer be delayed because 
Important questions awaited solution which 
could only be properly dealt with by represen- 
tatives in touch with public opinion and the 
sentiments oi the people. 

The Muslim l.eugue and Its loader then carried 
on a campaign demai ding early general elections 
throughout the country. In August 1945, 
the Government announced that general elections 
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would lie held iu the wiiiier of 1945-46 and 
the spring of 1946. Some i*ro\liidal legislatures 
were also dissolved. 

Laague LandtUdet. — With tin' approach 
of emtions there were quite a tew interesting 
landslides in favour of tlie JMu'sJlm J,eague. 
Mr. Abdul Quaiyum Khan, dcimty Leader of 
the Congress Party in the Central As'^embly, 
wrote to Mr. Jinnah : “ 1 have deekled to 
join the Muslim League. 1 lu'lieve that tlie 
stand taken by yt)u is Hb.solutely eorreet and 
that any Muslim who opposes you ia betTa>ing 
the eausc of Islam in India.” NNcleoming 
Mr. Quaiyum, Mr. .liunah wired back : “ There 
is no room or place for any Imnest Muslim 
in the Congress. He cannot sujqiort it at 
any rate alter the Simla Conirenee. 1 hope 
others will follow your example and join our 
national OTgani.'*ntion.*’ 

A few days later, the liruslim president of 
the Ihinjab Provincial Cojjgress Committee 
and tlie Muslim pre^'ident of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee resigned their ollices 
in the Congress oiganwition on the ground 
that they vtished to be tree to propagate tlie 
need for a Coiigresv,- League .settlement wliicli, 
they said, they could not do holding the ollice. 

About the .same time. Sir Firoze Kluin Noon 
announced that he was lesignmg hi,H seat on 
the (iovemor-Cencral's Lxecutivc Council 
t) be able to take an active part in the League’s 
election campaign At tho time of writing 
it is not clear whether he would enter Punjab 
polities or contest a seat in tho ( entral Asst mbly. 

Other Muslim Organisations. 

Organisations of Muslims other than the 
League suifered a piogre^sivc (let line in 
status and intluenco since tlie Lt'agiie ahc'tm- 
denty to power following the withdrawal 
of Congress Mini^tues in lO.'iP. When tJie 
Congress was outlawed in August 1942 and 
its leaders put in prison, the non- League 
Muslim.s tried to get together to counteract 
the influence and claims of tlie Muslim 
J^eague. Jt was a ‘•low ])roeess, and not vc'iy 
hucccssful, because the League not only main- 
talimd its iiolcl on the bulk ot tlie Muslim com- 
mimity iuit aho stc’aciily iiKreaned i1> inttueiiee 
among tliem. At any rate, olfieialdom seemed 
disinclined to rec-ognise tin claim to re jircHenta- 
tive character ot uou-i.eagiie Muslim orLMiiisa- 
tions. The actiNitie- ot the latter were tiirtlic*r 
stimulated at the time of the Simla ( onhTcmce 
in the summer of 194.') when thec felt the cull 
to repudiate (he claims ol Mr .liimali cvclu'ively 
Uj represent tiie Muslim community. Their 
iate.st attcmj)t was to create a coiuinon platloini 
for those Muslima who did not see eye to eye 
with the Muslim League. 'Jliis ia in process 
of evolution at the time of writing. 

A fe>ature of Muslim actiMties in 1941-42, 
eapeeially during the la.st four or tlve montlis, waa 
tiic emergence, rather the reajijiea ranee, of a 
number ol Muslim organisation', wliirli “claimed 
that each of them commanded considerable 
influence among large sections of the eommmiity 
and thereby appeared to militate against the 
prestige and authority of the Muslim League 
Reference has already been made to the dissent 
expressed by the Premiers of the Punjab and 
Bengal to the orthodox policy of the League. 
Other leaders like the Nawab Bahadur of Murshi- 
dabftd, Maulvi Obcidullah Sindhf, .M. V. Shareef, 


and Sir Kaliuddin Ahmad followed suit. The 
Momins, tho Shiahs, the Azad Muslims all 
expressed separate vlew-points. 

The All-India Azad Muslim Board in March, 
1942, resolved : " To avert the fate of those 
who have succumbed to aggression, it is impera- 
tive that no elfort should bo spared to knit 
all the people of India into a united endeavour. 
The country’s will should be galvanised and Its 
immense potential effectively developed for 
the task of defending the country and thereby 
CHtablishlng its fr(‘edom in a world free of 
aggression. The Board is convinced that 
there is a general unanimity in India that tho 
country must forthwith cease to be a Depend- 
ency if thi.s end is to be achieved and that it 
should have the freedom enjoyed by the other 
free countries of the world, including England 
and the Dominions, leprescnting nine consti- 
tuent Muslim organisations and speaking for 
the bulk of the Indian Muslims, this Board fully 
supports this demand. 

•* Further, it feels constrained to conclude 
that the specious plea of the Secretary of State 
for India, and tho British Government that 
the Muslim League is the authoritative spokes- 
man of the Indian Mu.slitns, and tiiat its attitude 
and dcinunda constitute an insuperable obstacle 
ID the w'uy of India’s freedom is an indefensible 
subterfuge to mask the disinclination of the 
British Government to part with power. The 
f^erious gravity of the situation oeeasloned by 
the menace of an early invasion most impera- 
tively demands that the Briti.sh Governinent 
should imniediatdy reeogni.se India’s freedom 
and transfer real power to enable the represen- 
tatives of the people to assume complete re- 
sponsibility for tlie defence of the country 
as a whoh* in full and niutual collaboration 
witli the other free countries.” 

The Committee of tho All-India Momln 
Conferenct3 adopted a resolution on the (’ripps 
projiosals, exjiressing the view that ” the 
soJidaiily, integrity and unity of IndlAls vitally 
es'.entiul for the common good of tne Indian 
peojile and especially in the hwt Interests of 
the MiisUms ot India.” The resolution proceed- 
ed : “ The Committee cannot, however lose 
sight of the fact that a seetioii of the Muslims 
is against the introduction of a single •unitary 
system of (lovcrninent in tliis eouutiy appre- 
Jiending such a sy.stcm to bo dctiimental to 
tlic interests of the Muslims residing in the 
Muslim majority provinces. But the Committee, 
being eori'.eious of the fart that tho fear and 
appiehensions of such Mu.slims are the outcome 
of the mutual distrust and suspicion of the 
eommuiilties inhabiting this country, has full 
belief that sueli eouununal dissensions and 
aniinosith'R as exist at present will completely 
disappear with tho establishments of full sulf- 
ruie in India. 

” The Committee liolds that the 'proposal 
relating to tlie option given to the provinces 
to keep out of tho proposed Indian Union has 
been ingeniously devised inasmuch as, its 
practical effect would inevitably be to create 
several ‘ Ulsters ’ within India. 

” The Committee opines that the constitution- 
making body, as envisged by the proposals, 
would reflect the opinio of only ten per cent, 
of the inhabitants of India and can, therefore, 
hardly he called a democratic body.” 
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Stressing the need for traii'^fer of control 
of India’s defence to Tiidlans, tiie ('ommittee 
declared that “ the masses must be made to 
feel that this war is beinK fouj'ht in the interest 
of India and that it is their own war, 

*' The Pommlttfje eonaiders that the proposals 
are absolutely unsatisfactory and fall short of 
the aspirations of the Muslim masses and regards 
them as quite unacceptuble unless they are 
modified in the manner suK^ested below : — 

1. That no province be allowed to keep 
out of the Indian Union unless t]»e ficheine 
of one sinule Indian Union were given a fair 
trial for full ton years. 

2. That Instead of allowing the existing 
lower houses of the piovin(es to nominate 
representatives to the constitutf on-making 
body, provision be made to constitute that 
body by electing Its members by means of 
adult franchise : 

3. That the control of the Defenre of India 
be forthviitli transtcired entiiely into Indian 
hands : and 4. Tliat the peoples ot the Indian 
states be given the right to elect icprcsenta lives 
to the constitntion-makinu iiody.” 

These claims and vii'wqioints of Muslims 
eutslUc the Muslim League v\ero brought to 
the notice of the liritlsh (loverniucnt alien the 
latter’s spokesman, Mr. Amerv said: I have* 
received a telegram fiom the President of tlie 
All-India Momin Conference in the sense stated 
Tlie Conference claims to speak on behalf of 
Momiiis, a Moslem ( oinmiuiity (onsisting chiitly 
of weavers and agricultuial labourers and 
numbering from four to five millions and not 
forty-five millions. Many Momins belong to 
tlie Muslim League. 1 have also seen a lepoit 
of the resolutions passed at tlie cud ot Icliruarv 
by the lioaid of the All- India A /ad Muslim 
Conlcrenee under the pie-sidi iicy of Mr Allah 
liiix, Mr. Fa/lul Iluq is icpoitHl to liavc been 
picsent. This Contcicnce, v>lii(li has not 
previously met since 1040, is mostly siippculisi 
by Muslims associated viitli the Congics*-. 
I am aware that Mr Jinnah’s leadeiship L nut 
accepted by all Mnslim^, Imt I have no rea'^on 
to doubt that the Muslim l.eague remains 
the principal organisation voieiiig Moslem 
political oiiinlon.” 

Hepiying to it the Viee-ITcsideiit of the 
AlJ-ludla Momin Conference said ; “ It is a 
pity that an authority of the rank and portion 
of Ills Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
should bctiay such ignorance as to Die leal 
state of affairs in this count iv. it is the Momin 
coinniunity, wlio foim the Inilk and backbone 
of the Muslim eomiuuiiily in India. Constituted 
as the Momins arc, we represent the ma'*sc*h as 
against the classes vtlio, as v\e have consist cuitly 
said, are largely requesented by tiie Muslim 
League and Mr. Jlim.ih.” 

Uefcrriiig to the Muslim League’s Pakistan 
scheme, he said : " The' Mu.sliin jA'ague’s 

panacea for the ills of the’Muvlims does not even 
touch the fling© of the rc'al problem of the' 
Muslim masses. Tlierefore, the Momins have 
decided to stand on their own legs and curve 
their own destiny. 

“ Whatever Mr. Amcry may say or do, 
the surging tide of mass eonseiousiiess among 
the Moinius will sweep uil huniers and slmekies 
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that lind theun. The Momins will stop at 
nothing short of complete emanciimtion from 
the bomlage of the higher classes on the one 
hand and foreign domination on the other.” 

The Secretary of the All-Tndia Aznd Muslim 
Conference said : “ It is tiue that some of the 
constituent organisations of the Azad Federation 
have in the past been a'-sociated with 
the Congress, hut tliey weic similuily associated 
with tlie Muslim League until a few years 
ago. They were equally closely associated 
with the Ail India Muslim Conft'ience, which 
once threatenecl to alisorb the League. The 
Azad Muslims’ I'^ederation was started in 1940 
just as the All-India Muslim C'onfeicnce was 
staitcMl in 1929 to distirigulsli the hulk of the 
Indian Muslims fiom the attenuated League 
of those days. In 1929 the Lc'agne had ceased 
to attract a majority of Indian Mu.slim8. In 
1940 it was fc'lt by nine leading Muslim organisa- 
tions tiiat Ihe League had become sectional 
and therefoic' they nic't and decided to form a 
federation to which the League was also invited 
to send its rejiresenta fives. The League, 
however, chose to hold aloof. It is 
a weiJ -known fact that while the main bulk 
of the N. W. F. P. and Sind Muslims do not 
agree with tlie League’s new politic*s, a majority 
ot the lU'ngal, and Punjali Mmslmis are far from 
endorsing unquestioningly w’hat passes as the 
political opinion of tliose whom the League is 
bc'licved to represent It is true that the 
TiCaguo voices the political opinion of a cem- 
sidciahle body oi Indian Muslims even to-day. 
Hnt the Azad Muslim’s I'odcration claims to 
voice* the politic'al and religious opinion of a 
more considerable body of Muslims.” 

These i»iotestations had no effect on the 
estimate ot the Pritish tloveinnient or of the 
Indian public of the strength or the influence 
ol the Muslim League or the Muslims of India. 

I lie Al! Jndia Momin Conieienfe met in 
hillii ill Apiil 194. i wlieii the League session 
was in proguss and i>assed a rc'solution leitera- 
ting its claim to rc'prc'sent 4.’>.()U0,IH)0 Momins, 
According to the contertnee, no other party or 
oigamsatuui had any right to ic present the 
Momins TlHir*oje, no constitutional or pohtl- 
< al agic'emcnt would he* accepted by the Momins 
which had no support of the All-India Momin 
t’oiitcicnce. Tlie mover, Mr. Ahdui Qayyuin 
An.'-nii. reluted tlie claim ol tlie Muslim Lc*ague 
and Ah. Jiimah to represent luo (100,000 Muslims 
in the countiy. He said that the Muslim 
League was a j>aity of a few rich c'las'ses who 
caied more toi their Ic'adc rehip latlicr than the 
interests of the masses. Master Taj-ud-dln 
c'cnidemncd the PakNtan scheme ol tlu* Muslim 
Ijcague and said that India was indivisible. A 
luaioiity ot Muslims imnu'Iy the Momin Con- 
feieiiee, tiie Azad Muslim ('ouference and other 
oiganisaticms lepicsented over 80 OOO,0(»0 
Muslims who were deflnitely against Pakistan 
and would tight tooth and nail if such a scheme 
ever came into loree. 

Muslim oiganis.itions other than the League 
were' not much in evidence in 1943-44. The 
murder of Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, who 
was a leading light oi the anti-League movement 
among the Alu.dims, lemoved from the ranks 
ot non-Iicague Mu>'lims, a doughty champion. 
Moieover, thc^ c’ontimied detention of the 
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Oonuress in prison denied to the non-League 
Muslims a rallying point from which they coiild 
snipe at the League. Thus neither the Axnd 
Muslim organisation nor the Momiii conterence 
displayed any apprecial)le activity during the 
past 12 months. It must also he conceded that 
what with the undlmini'^hcd influence of Mr 
Jinnah and the successful functioning of five 
provincial Ministries owing more or less alle> 
glance to the Muslim League and its Vresident 
the League secured an ever-increasing accession 
of strength in numbers and in iutlucncc. 

At the same time it must not he assumed that 
the League had an altogether free run of autho 
rity over the entire Muslim population of tlu 
country. A section of the communitv appeared 
to grow tired of a purposeless leadership which 
could produce no results and w'hich would not 
combine with other elements in the poimlatlon 
to bring about sufh results. True, the-e orga- 
nisations were of the musliroom type ; but they 
provided evidence that not all Muslims in the 
country saw e\e to eye with Mr. Jinnah. 
Other shaws in the wind were the resignation of 
prominent Muslims from the League. 

Another direction from which criti<*Km came 
was the organisation of the Khaksars whose 
leader used strong language against lilr. Jinnah 
and the official policy of the League, The 
Khaksars being a compart and disclpUntd group 
with growing numbers and influence the Muslin» 
League, w’hieh was anxious to extreise its undis 
puted authority over all sections of tlie com- 
munity, discussed the Khaksar question at 
length at a meeting of the Council of the League 
in Delhi during the winter of 1943. The pioeee 
dings of the (’ouneil emphasised the dominenl 
note of current League politks, namely, that 
the League Is the only organisation competent 
to speak for Indian Muslims. 'This is the 
algniflcance of a resolution passed by the Council 
prohibiting Leaguers from inemlx rsbip of tlu 
Khaksar organisation. The fact that this 
question monopolised an entire day’s debate 

I )roves the anxiety with which the League 
eadership regarded, and eontinues to regard, 
any rivalry to the authority and influence ot tht 
League among Indian Muslims. 

Undaunted by this snub, the Khaksar leader 
persisted in his critical altitude of Mr, Jinnah 
and the League and in March 1944 titled a 
lance at Mr. Jinnah’s citadel, but W'lth little 
effect. 

As a result of discussions hold at Delhi in 
April 1944 it was decided to summon a meeting 
01 prominent Nationalist Muslims from all over 
India in Delhi in May to consider the situation 
in the country and de<‘ide upon a proper lead 
to be given to Muslims in the present circum- 
stances. 

The conference met in Delhi in May 1944 and 

S assed two resolutions. The first declared 
lat all Indians, irrespective of creed or com- 
munity, all patriotic organisations without 
exception were deeplv Interested in the delence 
of India. They were inspired with a real patri- 
otic urge and a true spirit of sacrifice which 
could b« translated into action moat effectively 
under a National Government for the protection 
of the country against foreign invasion and 


aggression by Fascist Powers. The formation 
of a National Government was no longer a 
political issue but had become a first rate military 
question in view of the exigencies of the war. 
The a( cond resolution set forth certain “ funda- 
mental considerations for a communal settlement 
which will satisfy the needs and aspirations of 
Indian Muslims", namely, that India should 
continue to remain a united country ; the 
constitution of India should be framed by its 
own people ; there should be an all-India federa- 
tion ; the units of the federation should be 
completely autonomous, and all residuary 
powers should be vested in them ; every unit 
of the fed ration should be free to secede from 
it as the result of a plebiscite of all its adult 
inhabitants, and the religious, economic and 
cultural rights of minorities sliould bt fully and 
itfcM-tively safeguarded by reciprocal agreement. 

Another resolution dealt with the formation 
of all Nationalist Muslims into a joint organisa- 
tion called the All-India Muslim Majlis. It 
added that this organisation should guide and 
lead the Muslims unitedly for the achievement 
of complete national indtpendence and other 
objectives, and should also strive to bring 
about a Hindu-Muslim settlement in their 
own interest and in that of the country as a 
whole. 

Mr. A. M. Khwaja, president of the Majlis, 
outlining the circumstances of the formation 
of this new organisation said that some of 
Mr. Jiimali’s friends tried to persuade them 
not to do so but to join the League and capture 
it from within, liut they could not answer 
the objection that, tlie League having changed 
its creed from full independence to Pakistan, 
wiiich they retused to define, no honest man 
could sign the creed and gain admission to 
throw Mr. Jinnah out of power. Mr. Khwaja 
added tliat the Nationalist Muslims had no 
quarrel witli personalities. 

Another section of IVIuslims which came 
forward openly to criticise the League was 
the Ahrors. 'The Working Committee of this 
organisation in June 1944, replying to Mr. 
Jinnah’s overtuies, said * " The attitude of 

Mr. Jinnah in regard to his demand for Pakistan 
will not lead him tow^ards that ideal. Non- 
Muilims and most of the Muslims are fed up 
with the vision of Pakistan presented by him. 
Mr. Jinnah has never asked the Majlis-I-Ahrar 
for co-operation in any matter, hut, on the 
contrary, he is desirous of its obliteration by 
asking it to merge Itself in the Muslim League. 
The MajUs-l-Ahiar would have been prepared 
even to lose its identity had the Muslim League 
and Mr. Jinnah given any evidence of self- 
sacrifice and suffering". 

The Shias and the Momins also came to ‘the 
fore during this period and registered their 
claims to influential leadership of the Muslim 
community. 

After the failure of the Simla Conference, 
especially after the announcement that elections 
would shortly be held, there was a move on 
the part of the various Nationalist Muslim 
organisations to come together and form them- 
selves Into a powerful opposition to the League 
In order to fight the elections. This move had 
not i^eteriaUbed at the time of writing. 
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The leeds of the Government of India Act, 
which was placed on the Statute Book in 1935 
were sown as far back as in the autumn of 1930 
when the Indian Round Table Conference met 
in London for the first lime Three sessions 
of the conference were held, and it concluded 
on December 24, 1932. Some months later 
the British Government published their proposals 
for the reform of the Indian constitution based 
on the largest measure of anrecment reached 
at the three sessions of the Round Table Con- 
ference. These proposals were embodied in a 
White Paper (March 1933) which was referred 
to a Committee of the two Houses of Parliament. 
The Committee submitted its report In October 
1934. Based on the recommendations of this 
Committee, the Government of India Bill was 
presented to Parliament in January, 1935. TJie 
Bill has since become law with a few changes in 
its passage through Parliament. 

Federation.— 1 he Act proposed to set up a 
Federation with limited responsibility at the 
Centre, and provide for auton'imv to the 
eleven provinces composing British India. 

Formally Inaugurated In April 1037, the 
provincial part of the new constitution functioned 
for about two and a half years with a fair 
amount of smoothness, but at the end of that 
period It broke down in seven out of the eleven 
provinces by the refusal of the party In power 
to carry on the work of Government. There- 
upon the Governors of those provinces assumed 
sole charge of the Adrainistrntion aided by 
Advisers responsible to him. The constitution 
remained virtually suspended in tho«>e piovmees 
subsequently, however, successful efforts wore 
made to form stable mlni'^trles in As«am and 
Orissa. Thus today provnu lal autonomy la in 
force in five out ot eleven pi evinces. 

The federal part of the constitution could 
not be Inaiigiirated according to plan owing to 
diverse factors — the difficulties experienced by 
the Ih-inces in acceding to Federation except 
on the fulfl'raent of certain conditions, the 
lutemal, political and communal differences In 
British India and, above all, by the declaration 
of war which militated against anv major 
changes in the governmental machinery at 
the centre. 

Sutpenston of the Foderal idea. — The Viceroy 
openly annouiiced that steps for the enforce- 
ment of the federal part of the constitu- 
tion would remain suspended, altl ough he also 
expressed the hope that conditions, internal as 
well as external would so settle down as to per- 
mit of a recon'^idcration of the position at an early 
date. Apart from the war situation, which pre- 
cludes any major undertaking relating to the 
Indian constitution, the steadily deteriorating 
internal political controversies have pushed into 
the background measures for the revival of the 
Federation envisaged by the Government of 
India Act. Indeed, present trends indicate that 
the 1935 Federation Is virtually dead. There 
Boems little prospect of a resurrection of the fe- 
deral ideal of the Round Table Conference. The 
very principles underlying the structure of the 
Central Government — and even the Provincial 
GoverDxnenti>»hftve been challenged. Wide- 


spread and Influential demands have been made 
for an examination de novo of the entire constltn- 
tional fabric, and the authorities have more or 
less agreed to those demands. Like everything 
else in a totalitarian war, the Government of 
India Act of 1935 Is in the melting not , the fede- 
ral part of it has been put off, while the provin- 
cial part lemaiiis suspended in the majoritv of 
provinces. Thus the ccount herein heJow relates 
mainly to the provisions In the statute rather 
than to what is in vogue. At the time this 
chapter b prepared the provincial part Is in 
operation in the Punjab, Bengal, Assam, Sind 
and Orissa. 

Provincial Govermnentt — The Provincial 
Constitution was suspended in seven out of 
eleven provinces the indirect result of the 
war — the popular Ministries in those provinces 
h.'ivlng resigned on an issue somewhat connected 
with the war and rendered the formation of 
other Ministries In their places intposdble 
owing to the numerical disposition of the party 
strength. The roii'-titution was restored In 
one of the provinces, namely, Orissa, in the 
autumn of 1041, thanks to the successful effort 
of the Opposition to wean away certain members 
from the obstreperous majority party. This 
Ministry fell in 1944 and the Governor was 
once again ffircod to t ake over the administration. 
Assam faded out of the picture during Christmas 
week in 1941. Following the resignation of one 
of his principal supporters in the Cabinet, the 
Premier of Assam resigned and the Governor, 
finding it impossible to form a stable Mini-try, 
took over the reins of administration bv invoking 
section 93 of the Government of India Act. 
Eight months later the same Premier succeeded 
^ informing a Coalition Mini'^try and obtaining 
ade quate support for it. The constitution has 
I ng.iin been functioning in Assam since August. 
[1942 Siinilaii\ in 1943 a Ministry wa'* formed 
in the North-Western Frontier Province, 
whore, too. the operation of section 03 of the 
Act w'as abrogated. Bengal, which had had a 
fairly good run of provincial autonomy, came 
iinaer a cloud in 1944 w'hen consequent on the 
tailuie of the Ministiv to command the con- 
lldtmeof the legislature, the Governor applied 
section 93 to the province. 

Amendments to the Aet. — One of the 

changes made In the past two or three years 
was effected by an alteration in the J&ing- 
Emperor’s Instrument of Instructions to 
the Governor-General. By virtue of the 
change thus effected the Governor-Geunal 
is freed from the necessity of submitting for the 
signification of the Crown’s pleasure any measure 
involving certain special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General. It has been laid dowm that 
the Governor-General need not so submit any 
measure or measures if he is satisfied that condi- 
tions created by the present war have rendered it 
Impossible or inexpedient to do so. 

Similarly, in order to provide against possible 
constitutional complications that may arise from 
an interruption of communications between Great 
Britain and India, it has been laid down by 
amendments to the Government of India A( • of 
1985, passed by Parliament, that the Ooveri-OT- 
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General should have the power of making ap- 
pointments to, and removal from, any office in 
India which under the original Act is exercisable 
by His Majesty. The amendment also autl cr- 
ises the Governor-General to enact by notifica- 
tions in the Gazette of India provisions whi<*h 
could be made by Orders in (’ouncil. Tliere 
were similar chances made solely with the object 
of obviating the delay which might occur in con- 
sequence of the war in securing prior approval of 
the authorities in England. 

In the summer of 1041 Majchty’s (lo\crn- 
ment initiated aonn* more clianges m flic 
Government ot India Art ot lO.i.'i. The amend- 
ing hill sought, how('^e^, to jnake only certain 
minor technical adjustments in ''inh* matters 
as rotation of retirement of judgts of High 
f'ourts and transfer of 3 udges trom one High 
Gonrt to another. It permitted the Sei retary 
of State tor India to liave a feinaller number 
of Advi^e^R than that laid down in the original 
Aet. A further pro\ision enabled the Viieno 
and the Omimander-hi t hiel to go to England 
on lea\e more frcijiientlj than onee in h\e 
years as ]>ro\ided tor in the existing Aet 
Another ilaiisc dealt with the periodieal renewal 
of the I'pjier House (in pnnint(>s whiih ha-vt 
a second ilmmher) wludi au luimanent bodies 
renewable by one third eM'ry three >ears 
As the suspension ot elections* in bietiou 
pro\inees would juit the periodical renewal 
of the upper ehamhin* out of g«ai, tiie amending 
clause tnated the pro\isions oi Section 1*‘? 
as iion-exibtent in thib hehalt, that the one- 
third renewal in tlie V]ij>er House eoiild take 
place in proper seiiueiue. 'Ihis was done bv 
extending the jicruKl ot ofluc ot iiumbcrb 
of Legislative toun<jl*> in Siition piovimi'- 
by the peri*>d for whnh .'sedion lUi luoelamalKui'' 
are in btrcc plus on additional laiiod up to 
1*2 months to enable elections to bi Iidd at 
a suitable time in the \ear. 

Attachment of Statement - in older to 
validate a sdn me of attadiing the sniallir 
Indian Mates to Idgget States, to en-ure bitter 
adniiuibtrative fai ilities, Parliament in the 
■spring ot 1944 enacted a nu asiire wludi marks 
a departure trom nmie ru the jirovi-ion oi ttu 
Government of India Ai-1 of r(*r lin 

understanding of the unpin .•.tnui'. ot tin*- 
measure see eliapter on “ < hamb«r ot I'niues ” 
The measure was < all« d the India (Attadiiiunt 
of States) Aet of 1941. Here ib its text: 

I. At the instance, or with tlie rou'-ent, 
of His Majesty’s l{epresent,iti\« for the exercise 
of functions of the Grown in its relations with 
Indian Staten, any rndiau State not mentioned 
in divisions 1 to XVI of the table of na!-^, 
appended to part 2 of the I’ji'-t Sdnduh to the 
Government of India Act, 19}.'> (as in force 
at the passing of this Ait), may he att.iehcd 
to any other Indian State and in eonmetion 
with the attachment, provision may be m.nh 
for ; — 

(tt) The exercise by, or transfer to Conits 
and officers of the seioiid mentioned Indi.in 
State, vuith or without Jnnitations or eondition*- | 
of any powers or jurisdiction in or in relation to 
tha first mentioned State which were or could 
have been exerri-ed by or on Uliall ot the 
Ciowm therem beloie uttachmeut. I 


(6) The relinquishment, ns a consequence 
of attachment, of any such powers or jurisdiction 
of the Giow n as aforesaid ; and 

(«) I’he transfer of eases pending at the date 
of attachment lief ore courts or oflfieers of the 
Grown, and this siih-seetion shall have effect 
notwithstanding anything in the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act of 1890, the Government of 
Imlia Act of 193r), any other Aet for the time 
being in force, or any Letters ratent, Oiders in 
Gonncil, or other instruments. 

2. This section shall be deemed always to 
have had ellcct. Provided that His Majesty's 
Kepresentative for tbe exercise of the functions 
of the Glow'll ill its ridatioiis with Indian States 
may give such directions, if any, as he thinks 
pioper loi rendeiing valid or lawlul anything 
done oi omitted helore the passing of this Act. 
winch would he invalid or unlawful by virtue 
ot the piovi.sioiis oi this suh-seclion. 

3. I'he Aet inii> ho i iti d as the India (Attacli- 
inent ot States) Aet, 1944. 

Federal Part.-- The Federation which the 
Alt, a** it st.inds, provides difters from those 
in other twtits ot tlie woild heeaiise its units 
.lie not hoiiiogemou- 'I'he Indian States 
<iiller vudelv trom the Ihitisli India ITovinees. 
TIicm* eomplii alions leuit ujxm the eonsUtntion. 
As Sir Samuel Hoare said In the House 
of Commons “ they react, for instance, upon 
the provisions as to how the federation is 
to be formed, for it Is obvious that the Princes, 
being voluntary agents, ran only enter of their 
own volition. They react again upon the 
kind of executive and the kind of legislature 
that IS proposed, each side of the federation 
obviously dtmandliig adequate representation 
both in the government and In the federal 
legislature. They react again upon the relations 
between tbe tw’o Feileral (. hambers, the Princes 
from the first attaching the greatest possible 
importance to the Chambers having equal powers. 
They react, further, upon the list of federal 
subjects, the Princes again rightly insisting that, 
apart from the functions of Government which 
they surrender to the Federation, there should 
be no interference in their internal sovereignty. 
These comiilicutions make a formidable list of 
difficulties." 

Federal Executive.- -The Act sets up a Federal 
Exeimtive similar to the responsible executives 
in other federations of the Empire. The whole 
executive i>ower of the Federation is conferred 
on the Governor-Geniral, and his Ministers are 
appointed to "aid and advise" him and hold 
office during his pleasure. The Ministry shall 
consist of persons in whom the Legislature lias 
eonfidenre and the Governor- General shall 
djhmlbs them when they lose that confidence, 

Governor-General : special powrert — In con- 
tract, however, w'ith Dominion ('onstitutious, 
the Governor-General of India Is given special 
powers by the Aet In the first place the 
Departments of Foreign Affairs, Eccleslas- 
Meal Affairs and Defence are "reserved" and 
will he administered by him through the 
agency of counsellors; in the second place. 
In all other departments he may act in certain 
cases and for certain purposes otherwise than 
on his iniiiisterh’ advice. 
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The Aol» impoBes upon him special respon- 
sibilities for : 

(а) The prevention of any Rrave menace to 

the peace or tranquillity of India or 
any part thereof. 

(б) The safeguarding of the financial stability 

and credit of the Feder.il Government. 

(c) The ssfogmrding of the legitimale 
interests of the miuorities. 

id) The securing to, and to the dependents 
of, persona who are or liave been 
members of the public services of any 
rights provided or preserved for them 
by or under the Act and the safeguard- 
ing of their legitimate interests. 

(c) The luevontion of discrimlimtion. 

(/) The prevention of action which would 
.subject goods of United Kingdom or 
Burmese origin imported into India 
to discriminatorv or penal treatment. 

( g) The protection of the i Ight s of any Indian 

State and the rights and dignity of the 
rulers thereof. 

(h) The securing that the due discharge of 

his functions with respect to matters 
with respect to which he is by, or under, 
the Act required to act in his discretion, 
or to exercise his individual judgment, 
is not prejudiced or impede<l by any 
course of action taken with respect to 
any other matter. 

The Federal Legislature. — The Federal liCgisla- 
ture will consist of two chambers : the (’ouncil of 
State and the Federal Assembly. The Council of 
State will consist of not more than 104 represen- 
tatives of the federating Indian States and of 156 
representatives of British India elected by the 
people, of whom six will be chosen by the 
Governor- General iii his discretion. The Council 
of State is to be a permanent body with a 
provision that a third of its members should 
retire every third j'ear. The representatives 
of British India are to be chosen on a 
communal basis, while those of the Stat s 
will be appointed by the Rulers of the 
States concerned in accordance with the relative 
rank and importance of the State. ( Ser table at 
the end of chapter for the comjtoxition of 
the Britiith Indian half of the Council of State). 

The Federal Assembly will consist of not 
more than 125 representatives of the federal mg 
Indian States and of 250 representatives of 
British India mostly elected by the I’rovinci.nl 
l^egislatures — by the lower House of the 
Brovincial Legislatures wherever there are 
two Houses. 

The Federal Assembly is to continue for five 
years from the date appointed for their first 
meeting after the expirutton of which it will be 
dissolved. The distribution of seats here will 
also be on a communal basis. TIuih, the Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh seats will bo filled by the 
representatives of those c>omm unities in the 
Provincial Assemblies voting separately for a 
prescribed number of communal seats. De- 
pressed Glasses will have representation from 
among the Hindu seats. Besides these three 
main groups, Europt'ans, Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians, representatives of commerce and 
industry, landholders, representatives cf labour 
and women will have seats. ( See table at the 
end of thii chapter for the composition of 
the Britith Indian half of the Federal Assembly ) 
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An ** annual financial statement ** setting 
out the estimated receipts and expenditure of 
the Federation in respect of every financial year 
will be laid before both Chambers of the Federal 
Legislature. The estimates of expenditure will 
show separately the sums required to meet 
expenditure charged upon the revenues ol the 
Federation ; and the sums required to meet 
other expenditure proposed to be made from the 
revenues of the Federation. Items falling under 
the former category will not be submitted to 
the vote of the Legislature. With a view to the 
observance of the well-recognised principle of 
public finance that no proposal for the imposition 
of taxation or for the appropriation of public 
revenues should be made otherwise than on the 
responsibility of the Exocutivj , It Is provided in 
the Act that no demand for a grant is to be 
made unless recommended by the Governor- 
General. 

The Federal Legislature alone may make laws 
upon any federal subject and the Provincial 
Legislature alone may make laws upon any 
sul)j<cl treated as "concurrent”; but in case 
of conflict Federal legislation shall prevail unless 
the provincial law has been reserved for the 
consideration of the Governor-General and has 
received his assent. 

The foregoing is a desciuption of the framework 
of the Indian I'ederation as laid down in the 
Governm»*nt of India act. When half of the 
Indian States, are Hit* basis of population and of 
representation in the Upper Federal Chamber, 
have acceded and after both Houses of Parlla- 
iu'‘nt have presented an address to His Majesty 
Tjfavin'j ttjat the Federstion mav be brought 
into existence, a Royal Proclamation will give 
legal effect to the Federation of India. 

New Provinces created by the Act. — 

The creation of a number of autonomous 
administrative units including two new ones, 
namely, Sind and Orissa, some of which have 
in recent years found it very difficult to make 
both ends meet, and the need lor a strong Central 
Government presented some very dififtcult 
financial problems for the framers of the con- 
stitution. 'I’he allocation of sources of taxation 
and the settlement of heads of expenditure 
and debts, not only to enable the provinces 
progressively to develop but also to provide 
the Central Government with adequate funds to 
discharge its All-India responsibilities wa-^ the 
main problem. To secure a satisfactory solution 
of this problem the expert advice of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer was sought. His recommendations 
are summarised elsewhere in this volume. 

The Government of India Act also establishes 
a Statutory Railway authority which will take 
over the executive atithority of the Federation 
in respect of the regulation, construction, 
maintrnanco and operation of railways coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, 
Tlie powers which the Governor-General possesses 
of taxing action In virtue of special responsibilities 
and in respect of the reserved subjects extend 
to the giving of directions to the Railway 
authority. 

The Federal Court — Under the Act a 
Federal Court is to be established which 
will (xinsist of a Chief Justice of India 
and such number of other Judges as His 
Majesty may deem necessary. The Federal 
Court will ordinarily sit In Delhi . It will have an 
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original Juriadiotion and an appellate Jurisdiction, 
the latter foi appeals from High Courts in 
British India and in Federated States. Its 
original Jurisdiction will extend to any dispute 
between any two or more of the following, 
namely, the Federation, any of the Provinces 
and any of the Federated States. Provision is 
also made for an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee oflRhe Privy Council from a decision 
of the Federal Court 

The Act abolishes the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India and makes him a Minister of 
the Crown Individually resronslble for the 
exercise of all authority vested in the Crown in 
relation to the affairs of India. He will, however, 
continue to be a member of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament, to which bodies he will be responsible 
for his actions. 

Provincial C<mstitiitions. — As far as the 

pio Inc al part ot tiu* Act Is concerned, there 
ar eleven Oovemors’ provinces, namely. Madras 
Bombay. Bengal, the United Provinces, tiie 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Jierai . 
Assam, the N. W. F. Province, Oiisaa ind Siud, 
with power to the Crown by Order-in-Cotmiil 
to create, if deemed necessary, a new Provini^, 
Increase or diminish the area of any Province 
or alter the bound rlca of any Province. The 
Provincial Executive is similar to that of 
the Federation in form 

Id addition to the Oovemors' Provinces there 
are the tollowing Chief Comml-'etoners' 
Irovinoes British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer 
Merwara, Coorg, (the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands whicli are now nn<ler .Inoanese occu- 
pation) the area known as Panth PtpHda and 
such other Chief Commissioners' Provinces as 
may be created under the Act which will be 
administered by the Governor-General acting 
through a Chief Commissioner to be appointed 
bv him 

The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, Bihar and A«satii 
have two Chambers, Upper and Lower, namely, 
the Legislative Council and the Le.!isiat!ve 
Auembly, while the others have only one 
Chamber, the Legislative Assembly. Hopresi^n- 
tation in the Legislative Assembly is by 
separate electorates for each community basfd 
on the provisions of the Communal Award as 
modified by the Poona Pact of September 25, 
10S2, und r which a number of seats out ot the 
seats classified as genera) seats .«re reservM] to 
the Depressed Classes. The life of tl e Provincial 
Legislature*! *s the same as that c f the Federal. 

In provinces with bi-cameral Icgui itiirts 
Che Upper House wiU see that the Low.*r House 
does not indulge in hasty and iii-c 0101-1 v« d 
legislation due to the temporary majority of 
any party. But the dolioerations of the Upper 
House will also be subject to examination by tl e 
Lower House. 

While there are no nominated members 
and no officials In the Assembly — all membc's 
Of the Lower House are elected — the Governor 
l^s the right to till some seats in the 
Provincial Council wherever one exib'^s. (6ee 
tablet at the end of Ihit Chapter for the 
eompogition of the Provincial Councils and 
provincial Atrembhcf.) 

Franchise —The constitution sets out the 
qualifications of electors There are certain 
rovisions of a general nature applicable to all 
rovtoces while particular Provinces are dealt 


with sejiarately In some cases the ^yment of 
local taxes and In other case** tlie payment of 
land leveiiue is the main qualification. The new 
constitution has extcudeii the existing franchise 
»o as to oiiliaiK hise aliout 10 pet cent ol the total 
population ot British 1 ndia The A cts of 1 91 5 and 
1919 provided tot an electorate of approximately 
8 per cent, of the total population, the franchise 
based mainly on a property qualification. Under 
the reformed constitution women hav» a much 
wider franchise, over 6,000.000 women voters 
as compared with 316,000 provided by the acts 
of 1916 and 1919. The Act of 1936 secures 
representation for women, for the Depressed 
Classes, for industrial labour and for special 
interests and for the bulk of the small landholders, 
smal) cultivators, urban ratepayers as well as a 
substantial section of the poorer classes. 

Powers of Provincial Govemments. — 
Under the old constitution the I'rovliices had 
no original or independent powers. The local 
Govemments were under the superintendence, 
direction and control of the Governor-Oeneral- 
in-Council and the Secretary of State for India. 
The first step which the new constitution took 
was to create 1 rovinces with indeptndenoe 
of their own and to assign to them a certain 
exclusive share of the activities of Govemmeni. 
All siibjt'Cts have been transferred to the 
control of the legislature. The subjects which 
are classified as provincial are as indicated 
above, exclusively dealt with by the Provincial 
Government which have power to make 
laws for peace and good government. There 
aie no more “ reserved ” subjects. All 
Bub)( cts are “ transferred.” The administra- 
tion of all these subjects have passe d from the 
bureaucracy to the control of Ministers responsi- 
ble to the legislature. Such subjects Include 
public order, courts, police, prisons, education, 
health and sanitation, public works, agriculture, 
forests, land revenue, excise, tolls, unemploy- 
ment and oertain classes of taxation 

Generally the Ministers «re entrusted with 
the administration of their own departments. 
Under the oKl constitution they were merely 
advisers of the Governor. Under the new 
(’onstitution they are effective executives. 
Only in those spheres where the Governor 
retains a special n^sponsibility docs he have the 
right to act Independently of the Ministers should 
he differ from their views. But normally such 
occasions « re not frequent 

Both the Upper and Lower Houses have 
power to initiate legisiatiou except that Money 
Bills can be initiated In the Lower House only. 
Should there be a dlfferenoe of opinion between 
the two Houses with regard to a Bill the Governor 
ha*- power to convene a joint session of the 
two Houses. Any Bill affirmed by the 
majority in the joint session shall be taken 
to have been duly passed 

Governors* Powers —Under the new Con- 
stitution the Governor has almost the same 
special responsibilities as the Governor- General 
except the one relating to financial stab! 11 ty and 
credit. The Governor has, not vv it I standing the 
advice of his Min'Bters, power to take whatever 
action he thinks neo'ssary for the due discharge 
of his responsibility for preserving the peace 
and tranquillity of the Provlnros. 

The following tables give the strength and 
com position of the Federal and Piovinclal 
Legialaiures under the new constitution : — 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
Reprctentatives of Biitith India. 


Provlncei or Community. 

Total 

seats. 

General 

seats. 

% 

Seats for 
scheduled 
casted. 

Sikh 

seats. 

Muslim 

seats. 

Women’s 

seats. 

Madrai 

20 

14 

1 


4 

1 

Bombay 

16 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Bengal 

20 

8 

1 


10 

1 

United Provinces . . 

20 

11 

1 


7 

1 

Puniab 

16 

3 

. . 

4 

8 

1 

Bihar 

Central Provinces and 

16 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Berar 

8 

6 

1 


1 


Assam 

5 

3 



2 


N. W. F. Province 

5 

1 



4 


Orissa 

5 

4 



1 


Sind 

5 

2 



3 


British Baluchistan 

1 

. . 



[ 1 


Ddhi 

1 

1 





Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

i 1 





Cooru 

1 

1 





Anglo-Indians . . . . 

1 

. . 





Europeans 

7 

, . 





Indian Christians 

2 






ToUl 

150 

75 

^ \ 

4 

49 

6 



THE FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Representative* of British India. 
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Total ..1 250 ‘ 105 



PROVINCUL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 
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-In Bombay seven of the general seats are to Vic reserved for Marathas. 

In the Punjab one of the Landholders' seats is to be a seat to be filled by a Tumandar, 
In Assam and Orissa the seats reserved for women are to be non-oommunal seats. 
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The Cont?re««-Leaffno Cnalltion was the mo«t 
Important event of the vear in the Central 
Letilsiatnre The coalition wan bom of the 
common dislike of the present Government. 
Looking; back at the two sessions, one 
Inescapable reaction is their sense of unreality 
and futility. 

The Government, for instance, had four niaior 
bill® on the order T>aper for the Buduet Session 
One of these, the Finance Bill, was thrown out 
and had to be certified. Two others, the Income- 
tax Act Amendment Bill and the luMirance 
Act Amendment Bill weie not proceeded with 
and the fourth one, the Estate Duty Bill was 
not even introduced. 

The Bankimr Bill was another important 
measure carried over from the last session 
The Assembly took four days after which It 
agreed to refer it to a Select Committee The 
trend of the debate on this Bill, if implemented 
by the Select Committee might make it un- 
acceptable to the Government. 

From the spectacular viewpoint, the Sessions 
were a great success. Gsllories were often over- 
crowded when leaders thundeied on political 
issues The Opposition lost only two division 
throughout the Session, all others numbering 
22 having been carried against Government, 
sometimes wuth a thnmolng inajoiitv For 
the first time, communal issues were relegated 
to the background 

Post-wer Planning, Commercial Safeguards, 
Foreign Propaganda, the South African dead- 
lock, cloth soarcitv'. Rail-road co ordination, 
maladministration and corruption were the 
high-spots round which discussions turned 
during the Sessions Politics dominated and 
often determin* d the course of action as far as 
the Opposition was concerned 
Fourteen Acts were passed during the finan- 
cial yesw. 

Besides the annual Finance Act, which had 
to be certified, no important taxation measures 
were passed 

The Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 
1045 enables an emnlovee to withdraw money 
from his provident fund 

The Indian Tea Control ( Amendment) Act, 
IQA'S removed certiln difftenlties that had 
arisen in the working of the original act 
The Mines Maternity Benefit (Amendment) 
Act, 194.5 prohibits the emplo\ment of women 
below ground in mines when in an Rdv.ineed 
stage of pregnancy and to grant maternity 
benefit to thO'.e women workers who are so 
prohibited 

Of the other Acts the more important are 
the following 

The Public Debt (Central Government) Act, 
1944 

The Coffee Market Expansion (S< eond 
Amendment) Act, ^944 
The Indian Merchandise Marks (Amendmeut) 
Supplementary Act, 1945 
The Indian Armv ^Amendment) Act, 1945. 
The Indian Air Force (Amendment) Act, 1945 
The Bepeallog Amending Act^ 1946. 


The Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) 
Act, 194!=i. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL’S ORDINANCES : 

54 Ordinances of which 21 wore original and 
33 amending, were issued duiing the year. 

The more important of these arc the following : 

Bombay Commission of Inquiry Ordinance 
(XV of 44) : The Ordinance provided for a 
Commlssiou of Enquiry to enquire into the 
cause of fire and explosiors whieh took place in 
Bombay dotkvnrds on April 14, 1944. 

Public Health (Emergency Provisions) 
Oidinance, (XXI of 44) It gave power to the 
Central and Provincial Governments to Insist 
on proper health measures being taken by the 
local authoiities, and if not satisfied with their 
work, to take over health administration them- 
selves. 

Famine Enquiry Commission Ordinance, 
(XXVllT of 44): In 1943 famine raged all 
over India, espoclallv in Bengal, resulting in 
the death of about a million and a half people. 
The Commission was set up to investigate 
and report to tlie Centra’ Government on food 
shortages and epidemics particularly in Bengal, 
and to make recommendations as to the pre- 
vention of their recuirence with special reference 
! to the improvement of diet of the people and 
the quality and vield of food crops. 

Bombay FAplosion (Compensation) Ordin- 
ance (XXXTl of 1944)' It provides for and 
i regulates the payment of compensation to 
‘ persons afferted by tlie explosions whifh occur- 
red In Bombay on \pril 14, 1944, so as to avoid 
unnecessary litigation. 

Cotton Textile Fund Ordinance (XXXTV of 
194 4) • The Ordinance was issued for the devel- 
opment of technical education, research and 
other matters in connection with cotton textile 
industry A custom duty on exports of cotton 
cloth and yarn has been levied. 

Coal Production Fund Ordinance (XXXTX 
of 44) It constitutes a fund financing the 
proihiction, marketing and distribution of coal 
and coke. 

Registration (Emergency Powers) Ordinance 
f4fi of 1944) provided for the compulsory registra- 
tion of certain female European British subjects. 

Hoarding and Profiteering Prevention (2nd 
Amendment) Ordinance (53 of 1944). The 
origin'll Ordinance provides for wavs and means 
to pi event hovrdlng and proflteer’ng in certain 
commodities The .amending Ordinance em- 
powers the Controller (ieneral and his staff to 
prohibit {,T order the s.ale to a H])ecifled person 
(1 e regulates the sale by granting permits) 

Canteen Stores (Exemption from Ixical 
Taxation) Ordinance (V of 194,5) exempts aM 
goods meant for use of the military personal 
obtained through military canteens, Red Cross 
and bt John Ambulance, etc. 

THE CENTRAL BUDGET. 

The Central budget for the year 1945*49 was 
preaented to the Legislature on February 28, 
1045. It disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs. 155.77 
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nores In the Revised Estimates of 1944-46 and 
ot Rs. 163.89 crores in the Budget Estimates 
jor 1945-46. 

'i’ho flevi ed Estimates for 1944-45 put re- 
\ f'liue rereipts at Rs. 356.88 crores ; an improve- 
ueiit of Rs. 43.60 crores over the Budget Esti- 
iiiatcp, of which Rs. 12 crores occurred under 
customs. Tables on Income are expected to 
^ iold Rs. 210 crores. 'I’he share of the l*rovinces 
in the divisible pool of income-tax is estimated 
to be Rs. 26.56 crores, inelmiing Rs. 49 laths 
arrears. The Revised Estimates for defence 
expenditure for 1944-45 amounted to Rs. 397.23 
crores and Rs. 69.41 crores under the Revenue 
and Captial heads respectively. 

Details are as follows — 

Revenue portion (In crores of) 
Rs. 


Basic normal budget 

36.77 

Effect of rise in prices 

16.92 

India’s w^Hi rnea8urc.s 

334.22 

]Son-eftecti\e charges 

9.32 

♦ 

397.23 

Capital portion. 

Air Force— Airfields 

15.89 

Capital outlay on industrial expan- 
sion 

3.34 

Reciprocal Aid — Airfields . . 

15.20 

New Construction for R.f.N. 

1.00 

Capital outlay on tele-comrauulca- 
tions scheme 

3.98 

Lump sum payment under the non- 
efiectlve agreement 

20.00 


59.41 


The increase of Rs. 120 62 crores over the 
budget estimates oi the revenue portion vas 
due to the major causes not foreseen at the 
time when the budget wu.s origInall> fiamed. 
In tramiiig the budget for 1044-45, for instance, 
{n) it had been assumed that operations agiinst 
the Jai^anese would tike place outside Indli 
and. In eonseouence, that no portion of their 
cost would fall on India’s revenues, which, on 
the other hand, would be relieved as a result 
of the sending of forces beyond her frontiers to 
take part in those operations. But, as a result 
of the Japanese invasion at the beginning of 
the year, not only had forces earmarked for 
emploj’ment overseas to be r(‘t lined in India, 
but others were brought in fiom oiiUide to repel 
the invader ; no provision existed In the budget 
for the cost of all the.se troops or for the other 
additional expenditure incurred on these opera- 
tions for which India is Uible : (ft) the grant of 
war service niTcment.s and other pav increases 
to both British and Indian troops dining the 
.\ tar (r) heavy demands from the U.S.A. foree.s in 
India for goods and eerviees on Reciprocal Aid ; 
and id) the dedsion that India would be liable 
for the indigenous element in the cost of impoited 
petrol utilised for her own war purposes. 

During the year, the negotl itions w ith H. M. O. 
regarding the allocation during the war of noii- 
ftteetive charges, ».c., pensions and gratuities 
paid to personal of the Defence Servlet's and 
their dependents, were concluded. The agree- 
ment reached between the two Governments 
tnay be summarised as follows ■ — 

1. The non-effective account between the 
two Governments to be flually closed as on 


April Ist, 1939, India’s net liability towards 
H.M.G. for the non-effective charges of all 
Defence personnel on that date being discharged 
by a lump sum payment of £15 million. 

2. India’s net liability thereafter, during 
the war to be fully discharged by an annual 
payment of £1,350,000 to H.M.G. 

3. Each Government to bear the cost of 
those casualt> pensions and other abnormal 
non-effective charges arising out of the war, 
which are sanctioned under its own fegulations. 

4. The new agreement to be eo-terminous 
with the main Financial Settlement, a fresh 
agreement to be negotiated thereafter. 

The Finance Member said that “ the agree- 
ment has the merit of great simplicity while 
sceuring an equitable apportionment of the 
(barges in question bctw'ecii the two 
Governments 

The agreement provides for the payment of 
the above mentioned sum of £15 inillion on the 
date of its termlu-ition. His .Majesty’s Goveni- 
iiient recently cmpiired whether the (Govern- 
ment of India W’()uld be di^posPd to pay this 
amount In advance of that date and offered to 
reduce the annual ]uyment of £1,350,000 by 
£4,50,000 as from the date of iiremature payment. 
As thb otter seemed a favourable one, the 
Government of India accepted it and made 
pa> incut on 1st February, 1945. 

'Ihe icvlsed civil estimates of expenditure 
of 1944-45 were placed at Rs. 115.42 crores, 
compared to 86.38 croies piovided in the budget. 
Of the more important Items constituting this 
in(‘reasc the Finance Member indicated the 
follow iug • 

1. An ex (jratia subvention of half of the 
direct co^t of the famine in Bengal, subject to 
a maximum of Rs 10 crores. Rs. 3 crores 
had been Ircady adjusted in 1943-44; this 
decision is responsible for an increase of Rs. 5^ 
crores this year. 

2. Payment of compensation for damage 
resulting from the Bombay Docks explosions 
in April 1944. Pro\i8ion has been made for 
an expenditure of Rs. lOi crores this year and 
Rs. 5 1 crores next year. 

3. Financial assistance to evacuees and 
their families has resulted in an extra expendi- 
ture ot Rs. 1 crore 

4. The Government of India has decided 
that India’s contribution to the F.N.R.R.A, 
«ihould he Rs 8 crores. A sum of Rs. 1 .10 crores 
is likely to be spent this year and the remaining 
I Rs 6.90 croriM will be provided for in the next 

year’s estimates. 

5. Cost of ameliorative measures, to offset 
ri-^e in the cost of li\ing, to Central Government 
servants, in the shape of dearut'ss allowance 
and concessional issue of foodgrains, continued 
and extended. The Finance Member annouDC- 
ed that “ proposals for increasing the scope 
and extent of the relief already afforded are at 
this moment under active consideration 

For the year 1945-46 revenue was estimated 
at Rs. 353.74 eroro'^, ns against Rs. 356.88 
erores in the nni'-ed estimates for the previous 
year. Customs revenue was expected to be 
Rs. 52.85 (Tores net, taxes on im'ome Rs. 190 
crores. The share of the I’rovinces is taken at 
Rs. 24.04 crores. Surplus of the Posts and 
Telegraph Department was estimated at Rs. 10| 
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crores. Bnduet estimate ot doleiice expeiulilure 
for 1945-4C amount to Rs. 394.23 eroies and 
Rs. 17.70 orores for revenue and capital head.s 
respectively. Details are as follows ; — 
Revenpe portion. 

(In crorcs of) 


1. 

Basie normal budgtd 

Rs. 

36 . 77 

2. 

Etfect of rise in ))rices 

19.76 

8. 

India’s war measures 

.. 328.51 

4 . 

Non-effective charges 

9.19 



Total.. 394. 23 


(’.4PITAL PORTION. 

1. Aiiforce — Airfields .. .. .. 2 12 

2 Capital outlay on Industrial e.vputi- 

sion . . 1.55 

3 Reciprocal Aid —Airfields .. .. It). 74 

4. Jsew construction for R.T N. . .50 

5. Capital outlay on tele-communica- 

tion ,s{ heme . . . . . . 2.55 

Tot .^..17 70 

Decrease of Ks. 41.05 cror<‘& under the capital 
poition as compared ^^ith the reAised estimates 
for 1944-45 wa's due to the completion of the 
bulk of ail fields and a reduetion in the capital 
expenditure on industrial expansion ami new 
construction for K l.X. 

The lliianeial position of 1915-40 may be 
.summali^ed a*i follows . - 

(In (‘lores of Rupees) 


Cl^il estimates .. .. .. 123.40 

DefeiK'e estimates .. .. .. 301.23 

Total expenditure on I evemu* ac( ount 517 03 

Total revenue at tl»e e\i>tiuf' level (»1 

taxation .. .. .. .. 353 74 

Pi ospective revenue deficit .. .. 1(>3 89 


As in the jirevioiih year.s, bonowiiifi has been 
the mainstay of (lovernment’s ways and irmans 
programme. The total amount inV(‘sted by tiie 
public in various fonns of publh- loans reached 
Rs. 280 crores during the 12 months fiom F«'b- 
ruary 1st, 1944, to .January 3lHt, 1945. “This 
figure”, said the KInance Member, “must be 
regarded in the context of the other anti infla- 
tionary measure.s nevvlv introduced during th<‘ 
year, sucii as the hundred pf'r cent iinmohilisa- 
tion of Rxress Piotlts Tax the “ pay-as-yem- 
earn ” in(‘omc-tax colleHlDiis ami the sales of 
gold and silver which have also played a not 
inconsiderable part in moi)piug up surplus 
funds”. The borrowing juogiamme, while 
continuing the cheap money iiolicy, was so 
framed us to make available to the laiblic a wide 
range of Bccurities-short-teim, uk dium-dated 
ami long-teirii. 3J per cent. Papcj, re.'iched 
par for the first tune in November 194 4 ami 
Paper worth R.s. 1.5.11 crores was sold by the 
Reserve iiank on (Tovernment account. The 
sale of the iTize Bonds amounted to Rs. 4 <‘rores 
It ha.s lieen decided to <‘oiitinue this experimental 
issue to draw off money from a class to whom 
other forms of investment make no apjieal. 

The progressivt* total of put)lic loans since tiie 
beginning of the war has, to the end of .Januaiy 
1945, reached the impressive figure of Rs. 833 
crores. 
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Rfioitfl to stimulate small savings hav'e met 
w’itli good response from the public, thanks to 
the active co-operation of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and non-otfleial orgarisatio^g. The 
results are reflected In the much better showing 
of the net deposits in th(‘ Post Office Savings 
Hank Accounts and in the 12-year National 
Savings Oertilleati'S. Nt‘t inv(‘stinents in these 
and other toims of small savings continue at the 
satisfactory rate of nearly Rs. 3 crores a month. 

The floating debt, which was Rs. Ill crores 
at the end of 1943-44, stood at Rs. 93 crores on 
January 3l8t, 1945. “ The Govenimoiit’s ways 

and means position from the strictly budgetary 
point of v'iew”, observed the Finance Member. 
** must be regarded as very comfortable.” 
But he cautioned at the saim* time, that “ the 
problem of the inflationary gap is still with us 
and, judging from recent indications, may call 
for increased vigilance and control”. Until 
the war in the Bast ended, he said that “ w'(‘ 
cannot afford to r(‘lax our effort. The require- 
ments of the situation will impose the continu- 
ance and possibly even the final intensification ol 
India's w'ar eltort ^ 

Refcriiiig to the antici]>nted deficit of lls, 
163.89 crores in 1945-46, the Finance Membei 
said that on the assumption that the whole ol 
the gap w'as to bo filled by borrowing, the pat- 
tern and proportion of our war-time budget 
would seem to (‘hallenge comparison with that 
of any other belligerent country. He said that 
we have to keep in view a larger and more com- 
pniiensivc target if we are to minimise not 
merely the bndgeiary deficit but the gap between 
rupee outgoings and rupoo incomings. On a 
careful survey, he came to th(} conclusion that 
no r(‘allv significant improvement could he 
etf('cte(l by any praetieablt* maj(>r change in the 
.sphere of Central taxation, tiie seoi)e for furthei 
imiirovement therein bt‘ing in tiie direction oi 
greater (ffort to combat evasion and in the 
enforcement of existing tax obligations, for 
which he hoped to have public suiqiort. 

In the sphere of direct taxation, h(‘ announc- 
ed continuanee of the excess profits lax at the 
present rate, together witli the scheme of com- 
pulsory depc'^its, for a further year, up to 3l8t 
March, 1946. As regards income-tax, he said 
that considerabl(! tliought had been given to 
probleiiLs connected with financing of the re- 
equiimient of industry likely to arise shortly. 
The scheme of war-time taxation was through- 
out so devised as not to dc'plete, hut on tie* 
contrary to str(*ngtlicn, the reserves at the dis- 
posal of industry to m(*et calls during post-wai 
Iu‘iiod ; nevertheless Government was conscious 
that the lest oration and exiiansion of th(‘ 
machinery of production would call for some 
new form of asskstanco. Tiie Finance Memliei 
felt justified ill ad<»pting to Indian (‘oiiditiou^ 
relief similai to tiiat announced in thi' United 
Kingdom. This will take the form of the grant 
of siMTi.il initial depririation allowances in 
respect of new buildings erected and new plant 
ami marhln(*ry installed after 31st March, 1945 
These allow'ane(‘H will i)c in addition to file usual 
de|»r(‘<iatiou allowance and will not bo deduc 
tible in arriving at the written-down value. The> 
will not be given for E.F.T, piir|)Oses. He said 
that he had in mind 20% allowance on plant 
and machinery and 10% on buildings. 

The Finance Member proposed to allow for 
income-tax purposes, expenditure on scientific 
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fp search on lines of the U.K. Finance Act, 1944, 
jiMinoly, the allowance of current research ex- 
pt’nditnro as it Is incurred and the allowance of 
iMytiient^^ to recognised research bodies and 
institutions and the allowance over a period of 
)i\p years or over the life of the assets, if shorter 
of research expenditiirc of a capital nature. 

Differentiation for income-tax purposes 
hetween incomes that are earned by personal 
< xertion and incomes that are not so I'arned has 
long been a leatuii* of the taxation systems of 
many counti ies, including England and the 
r.S.A. he said, — “ the only method by which 
the depreciation of the human machine can be 
adequately recognised in taxation The 
proposal is to grant exemption of one-tenth of 
larned income, subject to a maximum of its. 
2,(KK) in terms of income. The exemption will 
not apply income of companies, or in respect of 
dividends, interest on securities or income from 
property. It will be given only for income-tax 
an<i not for super-tax. 

The cost of this earned income relief is estimat- 
ed at Tls. crores, of which the t'entre will 
hear Bs. 2^ crores. 

To make up for this loss, the surcharge on 
slabs of income above Ks, 15,00(1 and on incomes 
taxable at the maximum rate has been increased 
bv 3 pies in the rupee. Life insurance companies 
will not be affected. Bs. 4 crores are expected 
to be realised from this source. 

As the improved shipping situation has 
(nabled the limit placed on the proportion of 
imported tobacco in the more expensive 
indigenous cigarettes to be raised from 30% to 
70‘’o. t/he proimsals for new taxation were that 
the highest class of flue-cured tobacco In the 
excise tariff should be sub-divided into three and 
should be subjected to a duty of Rs. 7/8, Ks. 5 
and Its. 3/8 a pound, respectively according as 
it is intended for use In tlie manufacture of 
I ig.irettes containing more than flO^oi more than 
4(1®^, but not more than C0”o. and more than 
20"o but not more than 40”o by wadght of 
imported tobacco. Estimated yield is 
Hs 3,«0 lakhs. 

Existing customs surcharges will continue. 

Charges complementary to the excise duty 
referred to above have been made in the customs 
tariff. Standard rate of duty on unmanufac- 
tured tobacco has been raised to Ks, 7/8 a 
pound, with no surcharge, and rates for related 
Items cigars, cigarettes and manufactured 
tob.K'co — have been reflxed so as to correspond. 
Rstimated yield Rs. 2,40 lakhs. 

Other changes included in the Finance Act 
this year are to raise the rate on inland po.stal 
parci'ls to a uniform fl as, foi every 40 tolas. 
'I'ho surcharge on telephone rentals is to go up 
tiom 1 '3 to 1 2 and that on trunk call fees 
tioiu 20**0 to 40'\'i. The surcharge on ordinary 
•iml express telegrams has been increased by 
1 anna and 2 annas respectively. Total yield 
Irom the above changes la estimated to be 
Ks L35 lakhs. 

The total yield from new taxes is Ks. 8,00 
lakhs which reduces the prospective deficit to 
Ks j ,55 . 29 crores. 

Referring to the work of the fndian Delega- 
tion to the Bretton Woods International Monet- 
■/ly Conference, the Finance Member said: 
‘‘ The Indian Delegation pressed the Conference 
t o provide for partial multilateral clearing of war 
balances through the machinery of the Fund, 
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in the Interest alike of promoting econoinicj 
development of backward roimtries and assisting 
the broad objective of the Fund to secure the 
exi)ansion of multilateral trade ; for the relega- 
tion to bilateral channels of the whole of the 
large area of trading Involved in the settlement 
of war balan<‘es might seriously constrict the 
scope of multilateral transactions. The pro- 
posal, however, was n(‘gatived by the Con- 
ference primarily on the ground of the limited 
sire of the Fund in relation to the magnitude of 
the war balances. The question, therefore, 
remains one for settlement In direct negotiation 
with the U.K.” 

The report of the Delegation, he said, would 
be placed before the House in due course. The 
conclusions of the Bretton Woods Conference, 
he continued, can be reviewed in the light of the 
action taken on them by the principal countries 
concerned, in particular by the U.S.A. and the 
U.K. 

Regarding the negotiations with the TT.K. on 
the question of the sterling balances, the Finance 
Member stated that he had had preliminary 
talks with H. M.'s Treasury officials. These 
con v^ersat ions were necessarily directed towards 
exploring the background for future discussions 
and the indication of a suitable time-table for 
more definite negotiations, ‘‘.since many of the 
material data were still incomplete and uncer- 
tain, particularly the exporting capacity of 
Great Britain in the immediate post-war years 
on the one hand and the development require- 
ments and absorbing capacity of India on the 
otner The viidssitudes of the war in the 
West have, he said, “ disturbed the provisional 
time-table fort'shadowed at these talks and 1 
do not anticipate that any negotiations can be 
usefully entered upon until after the end of the 
war with (lermanv ”. In view, however of 
tile ” lack of definition at this stage of our own 
development programme ” he did not think 
that the delay should be prejudicial to India’s 
interests. Indeed, it may well prove neces- 
sary that anv negotiations to be carried on”, 
he said, ” should, in the first instance, be of a 
tentative chara(‘ter and should secure both 
parties an agreed opportunity for review at a 
later stage w'hen firmer data may be expeited 
to be available ”. 

The Reserve liank’s slerling holdings are 
estimated to be of the order of £1,080 millions 
on the 31st March, 1945. it is hoped, however, 
that the rate of the accrual will be slowed down 
in future by diversion of some of the demands 
now made on India to other sources of supply 
ami by increased compensatory imports. 

The Finance Member finally discussed certain 
fundamental problems relating to post-w^ar 
planidng and development, such as transition 
from war to peace, and the fiscal means available 
to Government to finance such development. 
Regarding the former, while emphasising the 
dett'rmination of the various Governmental 
authorities to see that the war would not find 
them ” unprepared for the major campaign 
of the peace to follow”, he stated that ‘‘so 
long as war oomlitious continue, not only in 
India but in all the Allied countries, resources 
of materials and manpower must remain mobl- 
ll.sed for the immediate task of achieving victory. 
Once that task had been accomplished and the 
inevitable peiiod of adjustment has passed, it 
will be possible to initiate the execution of plans 
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for post-war development. ... So lon^ as the 
financial and ourreney system of the country is 
overstrained in the maintenance of the war 
effort or in securing the early stage.s of tranni- 
tion from war to peace, heavy new expenditure on 
national development schemes would be danger- 
ous in the extreme. In other words post-war 
development must mean and continue to mean 
pc»t-war development and by no magic or 
optimism can it be made to mean war-time 
development ”. In his opinion “ the first one 
or two years at least after actual fighting ends 
will inevitably be for the Centre years of heavy 
deficits on revenue account. It will be diniui! 
this period that the Provincial Governments 
will find of particular value the post-war Recon- 
struction Funds which they had the foresight 
and determination to build up while the war 
was still in progress ”. While these large- 
scale development projects could not be initiated 
so long as war conditions continued, the Finance 
Member made it clear that “ the Go%'eriiment 
have no hesitation in embarking at once on such 
preparatory Wf^rk as it found to be posHllde and 
desirable or in taking any action calculated 
to secure early results of anti-intlationai> 
value 

On the question of the possible fi<»cal resource*- 
available for financing post-war development 
schemes, the Finance Member reiterated his 
conviction that “ the first i>re-requisite of re- 
construction finance is a sound financial jHisi- 
tion, both at the Centre and in the Provinces, 
secured by the fullest de\elopment of their 
respective taxation resources ". He, therefore, 
considered it essential that “ not only the Centre 
but als<» the Provinces .«should lose no time in 
developing to the full their llnant ial resources 
While stating that it is the hope and intention 
of the Government of India that “ in due course 
a substantial distribution of Central revenues 
will take place,” he emphasised, at the same 
time, that “ the I'rovince.s, in addition, nee(i 
all that they themseh es can raise if the ftnaneiui 
foundations of future developnumt are to he 
sufficiently broad-based to carr> the contemplat- 
ed load It is in this context, he said, that 
the Estate I>uty Bill, which he hoped to intio- 
duce later in tlie Session, must he viewed, “For 
this measure, together with the recent expan- 
sion of commodity taxation, should be regarded 
as the first concrete step towards the building 
up a planned and expanding financial system 
for the future lie also stre.*.se(i the need for 
the cultivation of a national habit of sa\ing 
which “ with the diuiial of current consumption 
which it involves, w'ill be as n»‘C(‘8aarj ior develop- 
ment purposes after the war as it is for holding 
inflationary tendencies in check during the 
war 

Tax revenue dpp#'nds, in the last resort, stated 
the Finance Member, on the rate oi taxation 
and the national income. “ Tin* national 
income, in its turn, is determim d by the level 
of prices and the scale of economic* activity”. 
He gavo expression to the following vic'Ws, in 
this connection, on the question whether it was 
necessary to maintain in the post-war period 
the high price level that has been i (‘ached drrring 
the war period “ 1 believe this to he a mis- 
taken view. When the productive i>ower of 
the nation is turn(‘d f rom manufacturing for war 
to manufacturing for civilian use, there will be 
a large surplus of goods available and this add- 


itional supply must result, In my judgment, In 
lower prices for those goods. But If simultaneously 
the total volume of activity deployed during 
the war can be maintained and increased, the 
total national income can bo maintained, and 
ev(*n increased in spite of a fall in unit i)ricos. 
It is the maintenance of th^ aggregate national 
income in terms of money and not the stabilisa- 
tion of prices of individual commodities that 
should be the objective in the years after th** 
w^ar ”. 

IMscnssing the possible sources of taxation in 
the post-war i)eiiod, the Finance Member con 
sidcred it desirable that “the war-time expedient 
of E.P.T. “ should vanish with the eineigenc> 
that biouglit it into being”. Its repeal, how- 
ever, he said, should not reprt'sent a propoi 
tknmte loss of revenue “ for E.P.T. is allowabh 
as a deduction in computing profits asse.sftabk 
to income-tax and super-tax. so that with it^ 
repeal, profits assessable to ineoine-tnx would 
be correspondingiy inereased ”. “ Nevertlu*- 

less ”, he was of the opinion, “ whatever nia> 
be the extent and duration of tlie post-wai 
boom, during wdiieh industry will be engaged 
in repairing the ravages of the war and whatevei 
may bi‘ the scale of the profits that are expected 
to accrue from the plans for the post-war expan 
sion ol the industry, taxes on non-agricultural 
income (‘an hardly be expected to continue to 
play the overwhelming part in the scheme ot 
national finance that they now do ”. 

The Finance Member indi(‘atcd the followini. 
possible 8ourc(‘S of post-w'ar taxation * 

The projected Estate Duty on propertv 
other than agileultural i)roperty. This is cap 
able of restoiiug, in due course, the position as 
regards the aggregate contiibution made by th* 
industrial, commercial and i>rofessioiial classt'- 
of the comiminit> as such. 

.An agricultuial income-tax w'ould also go 
some way to achieve that end. 

In the immediate post-war years, customs 
receipts may soar to unprecedented heights dut 
to importation of capital goods and urgent iv 
needed coiisumi‘r goods ot all kinds. Tlu*\ 
may decline then‘aftcr, but are likely to remain 
buoyant ior a number ol >cars. “ With tin 
growing industrialisation of the country, how 
ever, this source of revenue can hardly be c\ 
jiatided and may. indeed, appreciably contrac t 
particularly il the customs tariff slioiild 1)< 
given a more ]K>sitivply ])rotective complexion 
Moreover, U)(‘r(‘ are derided objections to burden 
Ing capital goods and raw materials with too 
high rates oi duty. As an instrument ot coin 
modity taxation, reliance, will, therefore, in 
creasingly have to be placed on (’entral excise *• 

Another possible major development in tin 
field of indiret't taxation lies in the expansion 
of the sales or tuniovcr tax. “ It is jKissiblt 
that with the aid of the Central GovcHnmcnt, a 
comprehensive system might be devised and 
administered on a national basis, the* net pro 
ceeds accruing to the Governments of the parti 
cipating units 

On the question of the relative advantage ol 
State ownership or operation of industry and ot 
private enterprise, the Finance Member saici 
“ 1 feel that pc*rhap8 inHuflicicmt nttcuition ha 
hitherto been paid to the (juestion whetlic*r d 
would not be advisable to cxt(*nd State ownci 
ship of industries as a source of additlonaJ 
revenue. It may well be that in the future tin 
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stafo inay find it necessary to nationalise cer- 
ujin industries — especially those with large 
pohsibillties of expansion— in order that it may 
luivo, at its disposal, additional sources of income 
lor the sustenance of national well-being as a 

In a striking peroration, the Finance Member 
(Id liiied to summarise his achievements, leaving 
j( to the historian and the economist to jiaas 
judgment. “No man who bears’', he said, 

*’ so large a share ot responsiiiility as the Finance 
Memljer of this Government lor the stability of 
tins great country with its enormous population, 
could full during the course of the last few years, 
to experience the most intense and prolonged 
anxiety No man in tliat position, besot from 
day to dav with liarassing X)roblom8 clamouring 
lor instant solution, could claim that all his 
decisions had proved to be right”. He con- 
tinued that he had constantly In mind the 
thought of the fuller status that India might 
<^hortly be expected to achieve and had en- 1 
(leavoured to order the matters entrusted to him 
in consonance with that expectation. Ue was 
confident “ that the llnaneia! position ot this 
country is one of immense strength and that 
it has successfully weathered the violent storms to 
which it was exposed ” “1 realise ”, he said, 

that problems of great difficulty and intricacy 
‘till await solution. They are part of a tangle of 
world problem which is the inevitable heritage 

ol war It is not merely the evaluation of 

enormous material devastation, nor the appaise- 
ment of the extent of sacrifice, in tenns 01 blood 
and sweat and tears, which has defied all ac- 
(‘ountancy, it is the proportionate distribution 
ol the final burden among partners of widely] 
\aryiug capacity and with entirely different 
standards of living which needs to be affected 
as equitably in the internatioual field as modern 
systems of national taxation aspire to do in the 
domestic spliere”. Speaking for himself, he 
s.ild, he could not *• see how the pooling of 
currently available resources, coupled with the 
acceptance of the fortuitlous location of the 


ravages of war, could provide a complete soliu* 
tlon for problems 01 this character”. He 
wound up by expressing his gratitude for the 
assistance rendered by his staff in times of 
unparalleled strain and diffl(Milty. 

RAILWAY BUDGET. 

The Railway estimat/cs presented by Sir 
Edward Benthall in tlje Central Legislative 
Assembly on February 15, 1945, disclosed a 
surplus of 4li.Ul crores for 1944 45, whicli was 
1 lakh less than the original estimates. This 
was oil account of a surplus of 4li.81 crores 
from commercial lines and a loss of 1.80 crores 
on strategic linos. After considering the ques- 
tion of the arrears of maintemanee, the Govern- 
ment have decided that they sliould set aside a 
sum of Rs. 5 crores in 1044-45 to cover arrears, 
whicli have accumulated already and should 
similarly set aside 2 crores a year in future, so 
long as the difficulty in maintaining railway 
assets to a proper standard continues, so that 
it may lie possible to finance the heavier expendi- 
ture wlien it arises, even if the revenue position 
of the railways is weak at the time. The divi- 
sible surplus' of file commercial lines would, 
after setting aside 5 crores for arrears of main- 
tenance, be 38.81 crores. Instead of dividing 
It in the 3 1 proportion decided last year and 
recovering from General Revenues the loss on 
strategic lines, it has been decided that the 
General Revenues' share should be 32 crores net. 

The net result for the year 1945-46 is a surplus 
of 36.51 crores, wliich is the result of a surplus 
of 38.34 crores from commercial lines and a 
loss of 1.83 crores on strategic lines. Unless 
the actual result, during the current year, turns 
out to be substantially different from the fore- 
cast. It is proposed to contribute 32 crores to 
the General Revenues irrespective of actuals. 

The table below summarises the principal 
figures of tlie budget estimate of 1945-46 and 
compares tliem ^ith the revised estimate for 
1944-45 and the actual results of 1943-44. 


(In lakhs of rupees) 


\eeounts 

1943-44. 

Ke\ ised 
Estimate 
! 1944-45. 

1 Budget 

[ Estimate 

1 1945-46. 

Traffic lieceipts, 

Gloss Traffic leceipts 

1.85,43 

2,14,30 1 

2,20,00 

Working Hipfims. 

Grrlinarv w'orking expenses 

Appioprlatlon to dejireeiatlon fund 

Pavnumts to worked lines 

90, 10 
16,87 
1,87 

1,28,56 

17,01 

1,92 

1,40,65 

17,12 

2,10 

Total working cxp<*nses 

1,08,84 

1.47,49 

1,59,87 

A . — ^ et t raffic receipts 

76,59 

66,81 

60,13 

Miscellaneous Traiisaetious. 
eipts . . , . 

tixpeuditure 

4,32 

1,64 

4,85 

1,84 

4,62 

85 

B.— Net miscellaneous receipts .. 

2,78 

3,01 

3,77 

Net Ttailway revenues (A plus B) 

Interest charges .. .. .. .. 

79,37 

28,63 

09,82 

27,81 

63,90 

27,39 

Surplus 

50,84 

42,01 

36,51 
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The total appropriation to the Kaliway Kesorve 
In 1945*4(} Including 2 erorcs for arrears of main- 
tenance, will be 4.61 crores, but there Mill be a 
withdrawal of 5.80 crores to cover the arrears 
of depreciation on rolling stock treated as re- 
placed during the year so that the net result of 
the year's transactions Mill be a reduction of the 
balance in the railway reserves by 1 . 29 crores, 
from 30.89 to 29.10 crores. 

The appropriation to the Depreciation Fund 
will be 17.12 crores which is 11 lakhs more than 
in 1944-45, but there will be a withdraM'al of 22| 
crores and the balance at the end of the year 
will be reduced to 92.71 crores. 

OMdng to the uncertainties of the present 
situatioii, the diilicultics experienced in the 
previous years in making a correct forecast of 
the receipts, were accentuated. h"ot withstand- 
ing the “travel-less” campaign, the upsurge 
of passenger traffic continues. Some 10,000,000 
passengers more were carried monthly in 1944 
than in 1943, and 25,000,000 more than in 1942. 
Various devices M'cn* adopted to meet this ad- 
ditional demand. Firstly, additional locomo- 
tives and wagons were recdA’ed last year and 
more are expected during 1945-46. The total 
stock ordered for use in India since 1942 has 
been 937 broad gauge engines, 415 meter gauge 
engines, 46,734 broad gauge wagtuis, 12,481 
meter gauge wagons, of which 17,934 broad 
gauge and 661 meter gauge wagons have been 
ordered in India. Of these 22,'> broad gauge 
engines, 334 meter gauge engines, 4,029 broad 
gauge wagons, 8,790 meter gauge wagons were 
in service by the middle of January 194.5. In 
addition to these, meter gauge engines and 
M'agons sent o^e^sea8 from the Indian railways 
In the earlier part of the year have been returned 
in considerable number. It is expected that 
the M'hole of the orders from ONerscas will be in 
service by the early part of 1946. and the latest 
order for 10,000 wagons placed on the Indian 
industry is now’ scheduled for delivery in 1946 
or early 1947. Secondly, arrangements were 
made for diversion of traffic from rail to road, 
from rail to sea and from parcels to goods. This 
has been done by importmg lorries under lend- 
lease and by raising of port-to-iK>rt rail rates from 
January 1, 1945. Taking all these factors into 
account, gross traffic receipts for 1945-46 were 
placed at 220 crores, which Is ,>.70 crores more 
than revised estimates for 1944-45. 

The ordinary working expenses for 194.5-46 
were placed at 140.65 crores against the revised 
estimates of 128.56 crores. The budget csti- 
matea contain bpeclal items aggregating 32.56 
crores of which 1.99 crores ih for the write-off 
of the cost of dismantled lines and abandoned 
assets ; 57 lakhs on account of premium paid 
on the purchase of the Jacobabad-Kashmere, 
Podanur-Pollachl and Dihru-Sadiya Railways 
and 30 crores on account of rolling stock. There 
is an increase of 1.3,5 crores under coal, 1.39 
crores under grain shops, 44 lakhs under dearness 
allowance, 88 lakhs under staff and 47 lakhs 
under road transport services. 

The ordinary working expenses increased 
from 54.77 crores in 1939-40, the year in which 
the war started, to 90.10 crores in 1943-44 and 
are estimated to go up to 128 . 50 crores in 1944-45 
and 140.05 crores in 1945-40, or, if we exclude 
the special adjustments, to 102.76 crores in 
1944-45 and 108.09 crores in 1045-40. The 
fuel bUl induding freight was 7t crores in 


I 1939-40 and 13 crores in 1943-44. It is esti- 
I mated to be 17jt crores in 1944-45 and 18| in 
1945-46. The expenditure on staff was 35 crores 
in 1939-40. Including dearness allowance 
(7 crores), grain shop concession (10 crores) and 
Defence of India compensatory allowances 
(2J crores) it rose to 60^ crores in 1943-44. It 
is estimated to be 644 crores in 1944-45 out ot 
which 91 crores will be due to dearness allow- 
ance and Of crores to grain shop concessions 
and 2ir crores to compensatory allowances to 
those enrolled in Defence of India Units. In 
1945-46, the dearness allowances are estimated 
to cost 9i croros, grain shop concessions 11 j 
crores and compensatory allowance to Defence 
of India Units 2i crores, wliilc the total expendi- 
ture on staff including the.se items will ho 67i 
crores. Compensation for goods lost and daraag 
ed has increased from 5 lakhs in 1939-40, to 54 
lakhs in 1943-44 and to 93 lakhs in 1944-45, but 
has been estimated at 82 lakhs in 1945'4C. The 
expenditure on stores has increased from 9J 
crores in 1939-40 to 12 crores in 1943-44, l.^t 
crores in 1944-45 and 171 crores in 1945-46. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that the 
figures of train miles are 168 millions in 1939-40, 
153 miliions in 1943-44, 166 millions in 1944-4') 
and 182 millions in 1945-46, Total vchicl** 
miles, both in 1943-44 and as estimated m 
1941-45, were slfjjhtly less than in 1039-40, and 
it is not iiossiblc to make a forcc.-ist for 1945-4(? 
Thus, it will be seen that mainly on ai’comit ol 
increase in expenditure on staff and. to somi 
extent on fuel and stores, the expenses ])er tram 
mile as well us per vehicle mile have been 
practically doubled since 1939-40. 

The capital programme for 1945-40 wa', 
estimated at 78.94 croros of w’hich 30 crons 
was to be charged to working expenses, 5.^ 
crores to the railway reserve Practically all 
the expenditure was on open line works. Tin* 
distribution of this expenditure over the various 
assets is : — 


Rolling stock 21.97 crorc' 

Machinery .. .. 2.15 crons 

Track renew’als 0.82 crons 

IJridges .. .. .. .. 1.12 crons 

structural engineering works 
other than brniges . . . . 5.54 crores 

Purchase oi lines , . . . 2 . 26 erort's 

Collieries . . . . , . . . 29 lakhs 

Increase in stores and manufac- 
ture suspense balances . . 2.99 crores 


The Railw’ay Member in his budget speeeli 
disclosed the magnitude of the work aecomidish 
ed by Kiiglnccring Department of the railwa>>< 
to increase the line cajiaclty and to coiistnid 
military depots and ulrlicids. 

Since tlie war began over 1,400 miles of mih 
tary sidings have been constructed, 70 miles (3 
permanent and 1.53 miles of temporary sidiims 
lor airfields, 21 miles of new single line and 40 d 
miles of doubling or quadrupling have Ix’eu 
completed up to the end of January 1945 ami 
the programme is by no means finished. In 
addition 198 erossing stations, additional loops 
at 174 stations, iencdhenliig of loop at ll.» 
stations and remodelling of 30 large station 
yards have been eompleted. In all some 3,506 
miles of track material have been arranged fm 
(including 1,205 miles for overseas) so that m 
spite of the difficulties arising from shortage e* 
materials and labour and the pressure of ever.v 
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day maintenance work, engineerinK departments 
have succeeded in providing the equivalent of a 
good sized railway system. 

Sir fSdward Benthall also indicated the post- 
war plans of the Indian railways. Good pro- 
gress has been made with the details of the post- 
war plans wliich were discussed by the House 
during the last Budget Session. A tentative 
programme of construction of new railways has 
been prepared in consultation witli Provincial 
Governments. 'Phis can be put int(* operation 
at r('asonably short notice and vdll keep the 
railways occupied for scvtTal years. Standards 
for improved rolling stock and plana for amenities 
for third class passengers and staff are being 
finalist d. As regards the manufacture of 
locomotives and boilers in India, tiie Hinghbum 
Workshops of the K. J. By. w.-k* handed 
over to Messrs. Tatas on Juno 1, ]9t5 
for this ])urpo8e. With assihtance from The 
Tata Iron and Steel W’orks and from tlie. East 
Indian Kailway, it is planned to produce 100 
hoiltTS within 15 montiis of tliis date wliich. 
e-sen if not fully achieved, will afford sui>stantial 
relief owing to the lute deliveries of lioiler orders 
from overseas. Tin* lay-out and (‘quipment for 
the manufmture of locomotives at Kanclirapara 
under State management are alsf» being finalised 
and sutlicient progress lias been made to enable 
orders for certain lieavy machinery to be placed 
so as to prevent any avoidable ddav in commenc- 
ing manufacture as soon as the w’orks have been, 
rcnnxlclled after release from war w’ork. Pro 
posals for an overhaul of the rating system and 
loi a regrouping of railw-ays are in hand, but 
nothing useful can be disclosed at the present 


Juncture, A Committee has been set up under 
the (Chairmanship of Mr. John Sargemt to ex- 
amine the (juohtion of encouraging tourist 
traffic after the war both by Indians and by 
tourists from overseas. Generally it is safe to 
say tliat railway plans ior post-war reconstruc- 
tion are as well ahead os, or in advance of, those 
of any other department of Government. 

Ilail-road co-ordination came up for a good 
deal of discussion during the Budget Session of 
the (’cntral Assembly. On a cut motion ot the 
Muslim iiCague Party, the Assembly tlirew out 
a demand for Ks. 82 lakhs in respect of working 
expenses. Tiiis demand related to tlifc purehasti 
of motor lorries and biisen by the Kailway 
Adininistraf ions for participating in rog^i traffic. 
After a gooii deal of informal discussion, (iovern- 
ment w’cre able to reach an agreement witli the 
opposition parties which w'as ratified by fiie 
Assiunbly iiy approving a supplementary deniantl 
for Ks. 82 laklis. Tlie Assembly, under this 
agreement, aecepted the principle of railw'ays 
participating in road traffic provided (a) that 
the railways did not dominate but acipiircs only 
a substantial interest in the road transport 
enterprises ; (/G that tlie existing road trans- 
port operators would be permitted to acquire a 
specified interest in road transport enterprises, 
along with tne Provincial Governments and 
travelling public ; (e) that th ’ existing operators 
will i>c permitted to sell tlieir stocks of lorries, 
buses, etc , to the road transport enterprise*, and 
{d) tliat the personnel of the existing eoinpaniea 
will lie provided employment In tho road trans- 
port enterpiiscs, subject to their possessing the 
requisite (jualilications and training. 
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The Indian Tariff Board. 


The Indian Tariff Baird is an ad hoc body con- 
stituted from time to time as necessity arises to 
investigate the claittis made l>y any Indian 
industry to protectioji. It generally consists of a 
President and two members, one of wlioin is 
normally a (lovcrnmeiili official. It has, subject to 
the approval of (Jovernmeut of India, power 
to co-opt other members for particular enquiries. 


It tours over the industrial centres in India where 
the industry referred to it is located and If satis- 
fied after detailed enquiries that the claim for 
j)rotection is justified, it nuikes its recommend- 
ations to the liovernment of J ndia. The last Tariff 
Board beeame functus officio early in lOJlO after 
completing an emiuiry into the question of extend- 
ing i)rutection to the Indian sericulture industry. 


Indians Overseas. 

Numbers. — The total Indian population overseas, according to the latest avaUable 
estiraatjj^'^, is as follows : — 


Name of conntiy. 


Doiuinions. 


1. 

An-(tralia 



Tariada . . 


3. 

New Zealand 


4. 

8oiPh Africa- Cai>e 

Trans\ aal 

Natal . . 

Orange Free 
State 

5, 

So it hern Kh<»desia 

Colonies and Protectorates^ 

0. 

Ceylon . . 


V . 

British Malaya • 


8. 

Hongkong 


9. 

Maurithis 


10. 

Sevcht lies 


11. 

Gibraltar 


12. 

Nigeria . . 


13. 

Kniya . . 


14. 

Uganda . . 


15. 

Nyasalan<l 


10. 

Zanzibar 


17. 

Tansanvika 


18. 

Jamalr a 


19. 

Trinidad 


20. 

British Guiana . , 


21. 

Fid Island'^ 


22 

Northern lthod»*.s)a 


23.* 

South African PioUetorate.s .. 

24. 

South We.k.t Africa 


25. 

Maldives 


26. 

Briti'sh N«jrth Borneo 


27. 

Aden 


28. 

British Somaliland 


20. 

Malta .. 


.30. 

Grenada 


31. 

8t. Lucia 


32. 

British Honduras 


33. 

Siena Leone 



Indian i»opiiIation. 


4,.^44 

loSOJ) 

1,200 

11,250 

29,4 

209,200 


2,547 


7;)0,00t) 
748, h29 
4 7 4.') 


269,ft8.> 

503 

80 

32 

47.000 (Asiatics) 
20,972 ( „ ) 

1,851 ( „ ) 

14.000 

35,691 (Asiatics) 
20.507 
170,390 
157,186 
105,681 

421 (Asiatbs) 
409 ( „ ) 

IM M ) 

550 
1,298 
5,r>94 
520 
41 
5,00(» 

2,189 

497 

4 44 (.\siatics) 


Other par's 


I 


34. Burma . . 

36. United Kingdom 


1.017,82.5 

7,128 


Total for British Bmpire 


3,000,810 



Date of estimates. 


1033 

1941 

1942 
3915 
1945 
1045 

1945 

1941 


1943 

1940 

1931 

1938 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1942 

1943 
1940 
1931 

1942 

1943 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1937 
1930 

1930 
1933 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1932 
1921 
1931 
1031 


1931 

1932 


* Inoiudet Straiti Settlements, Federated and Unfederated Malay States. 
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Name of Country. 

Indian Population. 

Date of estimates. 


Foreign Couniries. 



30. 

Dutch East Indies 

27,638 

1930 

37. 

38. 

Siam 

French Indo-Cliina 

5.000 (approximately) 

6.000 ( „ ) . . 

1031 

1931 

39. 

Japan 

300 ( ,. ) . 

1931 

40. 

Bahrein 

500 

1933 

41. 

Iraq 

2,596 

1932 

42. 

Muscat 

441 

1933 

43. 

Portuguese East Africa 

5,000 

1931 

44. 

Madagascar 

7,945 

1931 

45. 

Ucinion 

1,533 

1933 

40. 

United States of America 

5,850 

1930 

47. 

Dutch Guiana 

40.777 

1935 

48. 

Brazil 

2.000 

1931 

49. 

European countries 

1,000 (approximately) 


50. 

Panama . . 

8.') ^liindiib) 

1930 


Total for foreign countries . . 

150,665 



Total for all countries 

3,817,181 
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General. — The recoRiiitiou of the import. aiiee 
attached by puldic opinion in this country to 
tlie i>roi)leius of Indians residing in other jwrts 
of the Kmpiro led to tlie creation of the Depart- 
ment of Indiana Overseaa under the portfolio 
ol a separate Member of His Excellency the 
Yicert>v’a Executive Council in October 1U41 
to deal with this increasingly complex matter. 
With the extension of war in the East and Far 
K.ist and the occupation of Allied territories by 
I lie .lapanesc, the problems of the evacuation 
of Indians fiom these tcuitories and ot the 
w chare of those stranded in these areas, aic 
.ibo hung dealt ^\ith in this Dt fiaitnu nt. In 
ion, conscipient u|Hin the deceit n ol 
the oo\cinnicnt ot India to suicpt tin* pio]>osaI 
id .he Anstrali.in (lovcrnmcnt to appoint High 
< ommifisioncis m Inditi and \u^tJ:lha tm a 
luiiroeal bj‘«i*<, the ^^OIk eonnc(tid with the 
iiiiidiiet of India’s politieal tdations with tin 
boiunions was enliU'^ted to thi-* Jiip.utiucnt 
am its tianie was vli.ingeil to that ofthv Depait 
lie it ol ( ommoiiwealth llel.itKms. 

Origin of Indian Emigration.- Emi- 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, 
ant there Is little evidence of any RcUlcment 
ol Indians overseas in early times except in 
.Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration tor 
p’lrjose of labour dates frotu the begiimiug of 
tlie 19th century. From 1*^00 A.D onwards 
Indians crossed the Hay to the Straits Settle- 
me lit s to work on the’ sugar, spiee, tapioca, 
and eocoanut plantation.s ol Penang, and thi>s 
intercourse was aHow’cd to continue tor long 
Nvithimt regulation. The llrst offlcially re- 
coided instance ol genuine recruitment lor 
1 dxuir emigration occurnd In IS, to, when a 
Flench merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
earned some 150 artlzaiis to Hourbon. The 
aholltion of slavery in Hrliish colonies in 1884 
gave the first great impetus to the movement 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to Imlia as their best reonilting ground, and 
between 18.34 and 18.37 obtained at least 7,000 
'ccruits from Calcutta. The Government of 


India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommenda- 
tions ior .securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except ill order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignoiance ol 
emigrants by providing that a inapislrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and 111 order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voy.age. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
ill the lirt-t Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
albo provided that contracts should be detei- 
niinable alter 5 years. 

History of Emigration. — Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, HritUh Guiana and Australia 
(.S9 men, the first and last direct emigiants 
to AUbtralia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abm-^es to which the -y^tem w.a8 liable, 
and a committee of tuquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or traud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigiation wag 
prohibited (Act XV or 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
\X1 of 1.844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation wiks allowed to Jamaica, British 
(lUiaua and Trinidad. Act XII T of 1847 re- 
moved the restriction^ on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo 
ni«8 in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Reunion and 
Bourbon which w as largely baued on crimping 
In British terntorv. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 185S emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1880 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
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year a more elaborate Act, baaed ou a conven* St. Vlneentf Natal» St. £ltta, Nevla, Fiji, the 
tton with tlie French Government was passed Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
legalising and regulating emigration to Keunion, Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Act XI 11 of 18G4 marks an important stage In St. ;^tts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
the history of emigration, siiico it elaborated ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
and consolidated the whole system ot control, demand for fresh labour having died out. 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- Bmigratlon to Natal was dlscontiDued from the 
portant respects with the object of preventing 1st July 1911 as the Government of India were 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 to send Indian labour to that country, £mi- 
e migration was permitted to Grenada, and in gratlon to the French Colonies of Reunion, 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the prior to the passing of the Act of 1008 on ac> 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
that colony came under all the restrictions precautions taktn for the proper treatment 
imposed by the Bmigratiou Act and was only and repatriation of the immigrants, 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing . , . , ,, , , 

to the injury caused to the agricultu^ral Indus- The labour laws of the several Colonies 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were provide for the protection and welfare of 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial resident Indian labourers. The Government 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 of India also occasionally depute to the 
complaints reached the Government of India Colonies their officers to report on the con- 
of gross abuses In the treatment of cmi- dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
grants in British Guiana. A commission India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report In spite of all precautions certain social and 
led to important legislation in the Colony “oral evils had grown up in connection 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, the indentured system of emigra- 

which was subsequently extended to Trinidad, tlon and Indian public opinion became 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and •trongly opposed to It. The whole system 
Mauritius, oommlssiona of enquiry were also exhaustively examined by the Government 
instituted in both these colonies, and their of India in 1916 In the light of the report re- 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of cclved from Messrs. McNeill and Chlmanlal, 
points requiring amendment. and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 

had come when contract labour should be 
Legislation.— In 1871 a fresh con?olldat- abolished. The Secretary of State lor India 
ing Act was passed (Act VIl of 1871) accepted tills policy and authorised the Govem- 
by which the Acts regulating emigration toiment of India to announce the abolition of 
the French Colonics and two amending Acts the indentured system and the announce- 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated In thelmenkto this effect was made in 1916, 
general law. The question of revision of the 

law again came up ior consideration in 1882, In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
when several cases ol kidnapping and other Act VII of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
objectionable practices were reported to the | emigration and ail unskilled emigration, except 
Government of India. The opportunity was, to countries Rpeclally approved by the Leglsla- 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher , tore. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
and Mr. Grier^^ou) to a>.certain, in the N.- W, P brought under control, and the definition of 
and In Bengal respectively, the way iu which 1 “ Emigrant ** was extended to cover all par- 
the system of recruitment actually worked, tons “assisted** to depart from India, 
the respects in which it was open to Improve- 1 

meat, and the attitude of the r»eopIe towards Anotlicr development was the appointment 
emigration. Their reports were ^e^Iewpd by of a Standing Emigration Committee, composed 
the Government of India, and finally in 1883 1 of J2 members of the ('entral Legislature, to 
the law was again recast and consolidated by advise the Government of India on all major 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specified i emigration questions, and more paiticiilarly 
thecountries to which emigration was lawful, regard to the terms and eomlltions on 
but empowered the Governor- General in Council I tin* cmigiatlon of unskilled labour should 

to add to the list by notification, and also to bo allowed The terms and conditions on which 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries emigration of unskilb-d labour lias been per- 
In the list on the ground of epidemic disease ' Ce\lon and .Mulava since March, 1P23, 

and/or excessive mortality among emigrants ' are tliose winch tlie eonirnlttee api»roved, after 
in such country, or on the ground that propei meeting dej)utati(»ns sent l>y the two countries 
measures had not been taken for the protec- . ... 

tiou of emigrants, or that the agreements made | The (’oinmittee, thougii oiiginally <‘onstituted 
with them in India were not duly enforced. ad\He on emigration cpiesfioim only, alwa\^ 
ThisActwith certain amendments of no impor- <lovernnient on all important 

tanceto the system of indentured emigration m-»tters eoneernmg Indians Overseas In 
remained in force until 1908, whrn a fresh Ap»*il 194.'», its name was < lianited to Unit ol 
revision of the law was undertaken. ‘Standing Committee on Commonwealth Kela 

tioTiH ' and its membeishiyt w.is inereased to 11 
Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the Its functions now are to ad\ise the Common 
countries to which emlgratiOD was lawful were wealth Relatlmis Depaitrnent on all mattel^ 
the BriGsh Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, with which it is concerned excepting the 
British Guiana, Trinida4» Bt. Lucia. Grenada, pilgrimage tu Jledjat. 
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It was found that the lack of power to 
regulate the total flow of emigration for 
unskilled work, whether assisted or voluntary 
and whether under contract or not, may operate 
to the detriment of Indian communities 
overseas, particularly in times of economic 
depression. The Indian Emigration Act was 
suitably amended in 1938 and the Government 
of India took power to prohibit, when 
necessary, even unassisted emigration for tiie 
purpose of unskilled work. This amendment 
was promulgated on December 14, 1939. 

Th(‘ Indian Emigration Act, 1922, also contains 
cert/ain provisions to safeguard the interests 
of persons emigrating for the purpose of skilled 
work. It was found that illicit emigration in 
some volume was taking place particularly in 
Bombay with the connivance of some dishonest 
passage brokers and rules were promulgated 
under the Act on the 14th Dec. 1939, providing 
for the licensing of passage brokers and requiring 
that a passage broker should not be a party to 
any arrangement to recover from the emigrant 
the ‘ cost of recruitment.’ These rules have 
BO far been made applicable to the provinces 
of Bombay and Sind. 

During 1939-40 two minor defects in the Indian 
Emigration Act, 1922, were remedied. Now 
tliio Trotcctors of Emigrants cai\ exercise 
the powers of detention, search, etc., for the 
prevention of offences under tlie Act and by 
making the offence under Section 30 of the 
Act cognisable, removes an anomaly between 
Sections 35 and 30A of the Act. 

Present Position.—I n d 1 a n emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour a])art 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several Colonies .and Dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, wliich although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens ol 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
icst of the population. The issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three: — 

(a) Control of emigration. 

(5) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(e) Rights and disabilities of Indians 
domiciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered 
separately. 

Control of EiDiiIration.~-8o far as 
unskilled labour is couoemed, the Government 
ot India have assumed absolute powers of 
control in accordance with powers conferred 
on them by the Emigration Act of 1922. The 
funetions of the Government of India were 
previously performed by the rrovinrial Govern- 
ments by virtue of powers delegated to them 
under Section 124 (1) of the Government of 
India Act, 1935. With a view to dealing directly 
with all emigration problems in the post-war 


period on a uniform all -India basis, the Govern- 
ment of India resumed the administration of 
those functions with effect from Ist October, 
1944 and appointed a ControlhT General of 
Emigration in tlie Conimonweallli Relations 
Dept, for that j)urpos(‘. {See earlier issues 
of the Year Hook for details.) 

Admission of Indians to Empire 
Countries. — On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917, and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-govern- 
ing Dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions: — 

** (1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, sliould be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
ol education; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
pose or to permanent settlement. 

*’(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition: (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (6) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certifled by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.” 

Ths first paragraph of this resolution has 
re^larized the various restrictions on Immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adoj^ed and which, with- 
out expressly differeutlating against Indians 
are in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which arc stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to p^iss a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zlealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds, 
or on account of his standard or habits of life, to 
be unsuited to the requirements of the Union. 
Canada prohibited the landing of any person 
who had come to the Dominion otherwiee 
than by continuous Journey from the country of 
which be was a native and unless he posseseea In 
his own right 250 dullars. Since 1930, Canada 
has restricted the immigration of Indians to the 
wife or unmarried child under 18 years of ago, 
of any Canadian ‘j(Citizcn legally admitted 
to and resident in Cwmda, who is in a position 
to receive and care for his dependents. New- 
foundland and the Irish Free State Impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted sp^ial exemptions in favon 
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of students, tourists and morchanis visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or ^ucatlon. India on its 
side assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. By the limnimatiou into India 
Act, 1024, the Go\ eminent of India was 
einpowerovl to make rules “for the purpose ol 
securing that persons not being of liniian 
origin, doinielled in any British i>osseb- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and admini- 
stration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.” That Aet w'.ia reiioaled in 1943 by 
the Keeiproeity Art, lOl.i, which enables the 
Government of India to irai)03e sueli dihalulities 
In respect of entry into, or tiaM‘1, residence, 
eto., etc., upon siil)jcrts of any Jhitish luisscesion 
which subjects persons of Indian oriuin to like 
disabilities. With legaid to the Grown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Qovemmont is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been observed by the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
Colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the ( olony may 
have an adverse effect on the ecunomU 
evolution , of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.— The policy 
of the Empire la summed up in the resolution 
of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which was 
recorded in the following terms; — 

” This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its owu population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communitle.s, but 
rccognisefi that theie Is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of ] 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth It is 
desirable that the rights of such Indians to 
citizenship should be recognised.” 

The representatives of Soutli Africa regretted 
their inability to accept this resolution In view 
ot the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, oevertheless hit bound to record 
tlicir profound concern at the position of 
Indians in South Africa and hop^d that by 
negotiations between India and South Africa a 
way could soon be found to reach a more 
sa t Isfactory position . 

Snmmary of Present The present 

po-»ltiou H as follows . — A 

Australia. -The mijorlty of Indiins in 
Austialia are eagagcfl m retail trade or agricul- 
tural operations. The Gomnionwealth franchise 
was granti-d to British Indians domiciled In 


Australia in In the States of New South 

Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland 
and Tasmania. Indians are not disqualified on 
racial grounds for the State franchise. The 
disability wliieh existed in this TPsjiect in 
Queeiihland until i)e<‘emi)or 1930 and in Western 
Australia until tlie end of 1934 was removed as a 
result of informal representation made by 
the reT>resentatives of India on various occasions, 
Including the one made by the late Sir Muham- 
mad Shall at the 1930 Imperial (’oidcrence. 
Tlie (kuistitiition aud Eleidorul Acts iu Western 
Australia distiualify an aboriginal native of 
Australia, Asia or Africa from being registered as 
an elector for the Assembly ; imt he may be 
enrolled as a voter for the Legislative (’ounoil 
(which is the lljiper llouse) in each pro\ince in 
which lie holds freehold property of at least 
£50 capital value. 

Indians born in British India were admitted 
to the benchts of the Inv.ilid and Old Age 
Pensions Act of 192G. They wi're also made 
eligible (o. maternity allowances. Indians in 
Austialia still sutler fiom certain minor dis- 
abilitii's (admiiurirative and legal) relating to 
CTow'n lands, mining, certain occui>ations and 
emplovment. tnder the Mining Act of 1904, 
in Western Australia the grant of mining rights 
to Asiatics requires the approval of the Minister 
in charge of Mines, ruder thf' Houtli Australia 
Irrigation and Heelainied Lands Aet, 1914, 
Indians are not eligible to obtain leases of land. 
In Mestern Australia wherever licences are 
prescribed, for example, for cutting sail dal wood, 
for eiiiplo>ment under Govi'inment contractors 
and for emplovment in Euiopean factories, 
Indians iiiul it difiiciilt under the pre.scnt 
administrutue practice to g(‘t the authorities 
to ex< n ise di-.creti()n in their favour. 

An exchaugi' of lligli Commi&sion(*rs took 
pl.iee hetw'eeu India and Australia in 1944 
when the Government oi Australia apjiointcd 
J,t.-G(‘n. .Sir I\en <4, M.iekay as the first Austra- 
liin High t’()iiinus>ioner in Jndia and the Govern- 
inent of India appointed ,Sii B.ighiiriath Puru- 
'^hottam baian)p>e as the first High Gonimis- 
"loner for liidii in Australia. Botli the High 
Goiniiiissioners are striving to establish closer 
iclatioiis b('t\veeii the two countries. 

A delegation consisting of six Indian indus- 
tii.dists VK'.ited Australia m 1945 to study trade 
condition there. 

Canada. —Indian residents of Canada are 
inodly farmers, gardeneis, farm w’orkeis, 
nunagtrs of retail stoics, hawkers, and unskilled 
labourers. While in the other ciglit provinces 
oi ('anada Indian residents are not .subject to 
any jjolitie.d or legal disabilities, Indians in 
Bntish Columbia numbering about 1,3(M) arc 
deni* (1 the inuuieipal, provincial and , federal 
iranehi.se, as a result of which they ‘cannot 
serve a.s trustees in any municipal or rural 
school district, hold any municipal office or 
serve as jurors ; they are debarred from omploy- 
meiit by contractors for the I’ublie Work 
Jiejiartment and for the sale of Governments 
timber aiirl also from holdlug a foreshore lease 
Ol Engiiuers’ certificate under the Boilei 
In.spection Act. 

New Zealand. —Indians domiciled in New 
Zealand are generally not subject to any 
disability and enjoy equal citizenship rights 
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jncludinp fraixrhise with the other liritlsh 
subjertB. 

Soatb Africa .—The main giievancea of 
Indians, which led to a passive leHistancc 
movement headed by B£r. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by t)ie compromise embodied In the Indians 
Eellef Act, lttl4 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuta-Ganillii agreement. {See earlier 
editions of the Year Book for details.) 

Tn 1920 an Asiatic. Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union. Their main recommenda- 
tions were published in earlier editions of the 
Year Book. 

Cape Town Agreement. 1927. 

It was announced in April 1020 tliat the 
Goveinment of India and the Government of the 
Union of South Africa had agreed to liold a Bound 
Tal)ie Conf<'rei)ce to explore all po'isible methods 
of settling the Indian question in the Union m a 
manner which would safeguaril tlie inainienance 
of western standards of life in Soutii Africa by 
just and legitimate means. Tlie Conference as- 
sembled at Cape Town 011 December 17ih and its 
session ilnished on January 12th. Theie was, in 
these meetings, a full and frank (.xohange of 
views which resulted in a trui r appreciation of 
mutual dillieulties and a united understanding to 
co-operate in the solution ot a comnion ])robleni 
in a s])irit ot lriendliiu*s-> aiul good-will. The 
teiins oi the ('ape 'Jown Agiecinent wvieon the 
loUowiug lines . — 

“Both Gov eruincnts re-a(Iirm their recognition 
of the light of South Africa to use all just and 
legitimate means for the iiiaiutcnancc ot western 
standards of life. 

The rnion Government rt'coguiscs that 
Indians domiciled in the Union wlio are prepared 
to conform to w'cHtern standards of life, should 
1)0 enabled to do so. 

For those Indians in the Union who may 
desire to u\aii themselves of it, the Imon 
Government will organise a scheme of assisted 
emigration to India or other countries where 
w’eBte.rn standards are not required, liiiiou 
domicile will be lost after 3 years’ continuous 
absence from the Union in agreenumt with the 
proposed revision of the law relating to doniicilc 
whicli will be of general application, Kmigrants 
under the assisted emigration schoine who desire 
to return to the Union witliln the 3 } ears w ill only 
l»c allowed to do s«) on reiund to the Union 
Government of the cost oi the assistance received 
by them. 

The Government of India recognise their 
obligation to look after such eniigrantb on theii 
arrival in India. 

The admission into tlie Union of tiic wives 
and minor ehUiircu of Indians permanently domi- 
ciled in the Union will be regulated by paragrapli 
3 of llesolution XXI of the Imperial Conference 
of 1918. 

In the expectation that the difficulties with 
which the Union lias been confronted will be 
materially lessened by the agreement now happily 
reached between the two Governments, and in 
order that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and 


have a fair trial, the Government of the Union of 
South Africa have decided not to proceed further 
with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further I'rovibiou) Bill. 

The two Governments have agreed to watch 
the working of the agreement now reached 
and to exchange views from time to time as to 
any changes that expeiience may suggest. 

The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the Government of India 
to appoint an agent in order to sei'ure continuous 
and effective co-operation between the two 
Governments.” 

Agent of the Government of India. — 

The Government of India seleded the Rt. 
Hon’ble V. S. Siinivasa Sastri as their first 
Agent. He readied the t'nion on the 28tii 
June, 3927. The design. ition of the Agent was 
changed to tliat of ‘ Agent-tiener.ii ’ in 1935. 

Change of Status — Following the appoint- 
ment of a High CoiiiniLssioner in tlie Union of 
South Africa by the Dominion Govt'rument of 
Canada, the Government of India considered that 
tile status of tlieir representalhc should not be 
lower than that of any of the sist('r Dominions 
and an annoiineemcnt was made that from 1st 
January, 1941, the status of the Agent Geneial 
would bo raised to that of High Commissioner 
for India in the Union of South Africa. The 
announcement was airornpanied by a message 
fiom General Smuts to His Excellency the 
Viceroy. While the High Commissioner will be 
the sole channel of communication between the 
Governments of India and the Union of South 
Africa and in official representations and corres- 
pondeiiee hI-> mcws will be lliose of the Govern- 
iiient of India only, he will stUl lie av.iilable foi 
uiNiiig ad\ice to the Indian community and fui 
making any representations on tiieir behalf. 

Indii’s representativis in the Union sinu* 
1927 have la-en — 

Rt. llon’ble V. S Sri^i^asa N.i'.tii . . 1927-1929 
Sir Iv. V. Keddi .. .. 1929-192.2 

Kunw.ar Sir Maliaraj Mngh, I C s. .. 1932 1935 

.^Ir .S>ed Raza All 1935-193S 

^ir B. Rama R.iu, ICS. . . . . 193S-1941 

Sir Shafa’.it Vhiiiad khan .. .. 1911- 191.') 

Mr. R. M. De.'.hmukli vnr»- 

An Assi.siant Sei-ietaiy to the Higli Coin- 
nii'-sioner W’as appointi'd in 1942 .iiid ^t^ltioned 
in Durban to ke»q) the IHl'Ii Coniini‘'sioiiei 
mfoinied of the Indian piobhms in A.ital. 

In February, 1930, a Selixt Committee of the 
Union House of Assimbly was appointed to 
inquire into and report on certain matters relating 
to the rights of Indians to own and occupy im- 
movable property in the Transvaal and incident- 
ally to trade. The Committee wa.s required, 
inter alia, to investigate how far the intentions of 
tlie legislature, as embodied m the Act of 1919, 
were being given elfeet to and whether, and, if so, 
to w’hat extent, an amendment of the Act was 
desirable . 1 he Commit tec came to the conclusion 
that the position which liad arisen as a result of 
illegal occupation in the mining areas was serious 
and tliat there was no doubt tiiat Law 3 of lh86, 
as amended hy the Act of 1919, intended that 
Asiatics should not own fixed property in the 
frausvaai outside reserved areas eitiicr individu- 
allv or co!le( tively and either directly or 
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indirectly. It submitted its report on the 13th 
May, 1930, and embodied its recommendations 
in a Bill, which it urged should be enacted im- 
mediately. The Bill was read for the first time 
on the 14th May, 1030, but in deference to the 
representations made by the Government of India 
that adequate time should be allowed for careful 
examination of the far-reaching provisions of the 
measure, the Union Government decided to defer 
further consideration of it until the Parliamentary 
session of 1031. As a result of opposition to the 
Bill, it was later postponed further, and a Con- 
ference was held in 1932 to examine the provisions 
of the Bill and to review the working of the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1027 in accordance with para. 
7 of that Agreement. 

The results of the Conference were summarised 
in previous editions of the Year Book. 

Anti-Indian Enactments.— Since 1932, 
tliore have also been s(*veral enactments which 
are capable of being used against Indians 
in the Union, e.g., the Transvaal Licences 
(Control) Ordinance of 1932 and the Natal llural 
Dealers* Licensing Law Amendment Ordinance of 
1935. A further development occurred in 1937 
when three private Bills affecting the position of 
Indlaus in the Union were introduced in the 
Union Parliament. The first sought to prohibit 
marriages between Europeans and Asiatics or 
natives. It was introduced on the 12th January 
but attempts to have it referred to a Select 
Committee failed. 1'he second Bill sought to 
empower Provincial Councils to prohibit the em- 
ployment of Europeans by non-Europeans in the 
union, and the third to prohibit the acquisition 
of fixed property in the Transvaal by any Euro- 
pean, Coloured or Cape Malay women married to 
Asiatics and by children of such marriages. 
Both the Government of India and their Agent 
General in the Union made representations 
against these two Bills. Second reading, which 
would have involved acceptance of the principle 
of the two mcasuTPS, was not proceeded with and 
they were referred to a Select Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly for investigation of 
their contents and form. Both the Indian com- 
nrunity and the Agent General gave evidence 
before the Select Committee. The Committee 
came to no conclusion on the proposal to restrict 
ownership of laud through marriage, but after 
consideratiou of the other Bill, submitted an 
amended Bill entitled the White Women's 
Employment Restriction Bill. The amended Bill 
sought to prohibit the employment of European 
women by Asiatics except under a certificate of 
the Minister of Labour and to forbid the issue of 
such a certificate if the women concerned W(‘re to 
be under the direction or supervision of a non- 
European or to be housed or employed on 
premises containing dwelling or sleeping quarters 
of Asiatics or at places where they might come 
into contact with Asiatics other than as customers 
over the counter. Cape Malays and Japanese 
(while the trade conv<mtion with Japan lasted) 
were to be exempted from the restriction. The 
new measure was purely anti-Tn<iian and the 
Government of India protested strongly against 
it. In the coarse of oral evidence before the 
Select Committee, a representative of the South 
African Indian Congress stated that he believed 
Indians would be willing to terminate employ- 
ment of European women voluntarily where 
circumstances showed tiiut particular exception 


might bo, or had been, justifiably taken to such 
employment. The Union Government accepted 
this statement as an assurance of co-operation by 
the Indian community in objcctionabfe cases and 
an announcement was made on the 14th April in 
the Union House of Assembly that no further 
opportunity would be given fur the disoussion on, 
or for legislation in connection with, the Select 
Committee’s report on the Bills. The Union 
Oovornmeut, however, reserved the right to 
undertake legislation later should circumstances 
demand it. The dropping of these two Bills 
I did not, however, satisfy certain sections and an 
announcement was made in the Union Parliament 
on the 17th May, 1937, that two Commissions, 
one to enquire into mixed marriages and the other 
into the question of Asiatic land tenure in areas 
not covered by the enquiry of the Feetham 
Commission, would be appointed. These Com- 
missions were appointed in February, 1938. 

Mixed Marriages Commission.— In Sep- 
tember, 1938, the South African Indian Congress 
presented a memorandum to the Commi^ion 
and also gave oral evidence. It was pointed 
out that the number of marriages between 
Europeans and Indians was negligible, there 
was no sign of an increase in spite of the rapid 
growth in the numbers of each community, and 
that the effect of such marriages had an insigni- 
ficant effect on tiie composition and future 
welfare of the South African population. The 
Agent General in the Union supplemented the 
evidence already given by the local Indian 
community. 

The report of the Mixed Marriages Commission 
was publislied Id August, 1939. Four members 
of the Commission signed a majority report 
and one member a minority report. The 
finding of the majority report was that public 
opinion had failed to prevent mixed marriages 
and could not be relied upon to prevent such 
marriages in future and that mixed marriages 
gave rise to social problems of a serious nature. 
The Comnussion held tliat segregation by means 
of liousing schemes and the 8(‘paratioa of the 
sexes at places of work would l»elp in reducing 
the Incidence of mixed marriages. The Com- 
mission emphasised the need for improvement 
of the economic position of non- Europeans on 
the ground that marriages with Europeans 
would be less attractive if their present disabil- 
ities were diminished. It was also suggested 
tliat a separate law should he enacted to govern 
tlie validation of the marriages between coloured 
per8f>nB only, coloured persons including all 
non- Europeans. In the minority report it was 
stateil that legislation was no solution of the 
problem and it was suggested that the simple 
law's of lieredity should be taught and also that 
to overeomo the disparity between the EAropean 
male and female population immigration into 
South Africa of young European women should 
be encouraged. In January, 3040, Dr. Maian 
moved a resolution in the House of Assembly 
urging introduettou of legislation to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Commission. 
In the course of tlic discussion on the resolution 
the Minister of the Interior stated tlmt as the 
country was in a state of war, Government did 
not propose to embark upon contentious legisla- 
tion touching dilficult social conditions, senti- 
ments and racial pride. 
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Murray Land Commission.— This Com- 
mission which was appointed early in 1938, 
presided over by Mr. Justice Murray of 
tiio Supreme Court of South Africa (Transvaal 
riovinclal Division) and had the following 
terras of reference : — 

*' To inquire into and report whether, and If 
BO to what extent, the letter or spirit of any 
law restricting or prohibiting the ownership, 
use or occupation by Asiatics of lajid is being 
(vaded and to make any recommendations it 
may think fit in regard thereto. 

The foregoing terms of reference shall not 
apply to proclaimed land under the Precious 
and Base Metals Act, 1908 (Transvaal), as 
amended from time to time, to the extent to 
whi('h it has been dealt with by the Feeiham 
Jieport." 

Both the Transvaal Indian Congress and the 
Agent (Jeneral in the Union gave evidence 
l)efore the Commission in October, 1938, and 
ilh report was published on the 22nd March, 
1939. The recommendations of the Commission, 
which were published in the Press, were 
generally considered to be satisfactory from the 
Indian point of view. No action has so far been 
taken by the Government of the Union on the 
report. 

In spite of repeated representations from the 
local Indian community and the Government 
of India, the Union Government passed -the 
Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1939, 
which cAme into force on June 16, 1939. The 
Act restricts three important rights of tlie Indian 
community in the Transvaal ; (a) the right to 
occupy land not subject to Gold Law restrictions: 
(b) the right to trade anywhere in the Transvaal: 
and (c) the right of Indians holding trading 
licences in May 1019 to transfer their business 
premises in the same township. The main 
provisions of the Act are as follows ; (1) Further 
protection for two years was granted to such 
illegal occupation of land by Asiatics in the area 
under the Gold Law as bad been protected since 
Maj , 1930. (2) The issue of trading licenses 
ex( epf with the permission of the Minister was 
prohibited unless it was proved that the applicant 
»nil the person in control of the business were 
not. Asiatics. (3) The hiring or occupation by 
Asiatics of any land or premises was prohibited 
if such land or premises were not occupied by 
Asiatics or coloured persons on April 80, 1939. 
(4) The Minister was empowered to issue per- 
mits of exemption. In April 1941 an amending 
Act was passed to keep alive the provisions of 
the Act of 1939 for a further period of two 
years, i.e., till May 1943. 

The international situation in September, 1939, 
and the consequent change of Ministry in the 
bnion with General (now Field Marshal) Smuts 
coming into power altered the position slightly so 
far as the Indian community was concerned. It 
was officially announced that the Government of | 
the Union intended to appoint a commission to 
ascertain whether penetration had In fact taken | 
place. The Union Government also declared 
that no frerti statutory measures involving segre- 
gation would be introduced during the war. 

First Broome Commission. — Tliough the 
Asiutlc (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 
1939, huu boon brought into force in June, 1989 , 


as a result of further representations, the Union 
j Government declared that no fresh statutory 
'measures involving segregation would be In- 
! troduced during the war. In January, 1940, the 
[Minister of the Interior also announced the 
intention of the Union Government to appoint 
a judicial Commission to ascertain the extent, 
if any, of Asiatic penetration of predominantly 
European areas, and the (Commission was actually 
appointed in May wltli the Hon’blc Mr Justice 
F. N. Broome as Chairman and the following 
terms of reference : — 

“ To enquire into and report whether, and 
if so, to what extent Indians have since 1st 
January, 1927, commenced occupation of or 
acquired sites for trading or for residential 
purposes in predominantly European areas in 
the Provinces of Natal and the Transvaal 
(excluding land proclaimed under the Precious 
and Base Metals Act, 1908, as amended, of the 
Transvaal), and the reasons for such occupation 
or acquisition." 

An attempt made by the Indian community 
to get the (’ommission discharged on account 
of the criticAl war position in Europe proved 
futile. The Commission concluded the record- 
ing of evidence in the Transvaal in November 
and enquiries In Natal were in progress during 
the first half of 1941. A summary of the find- 
ings of the Commission was published on October 
11th. The two main findings were that in the 
Transvaal the extent of penetration since 1927 
did not appear to be alarming or even surprising 
and in Natal the extent of penetration into 
European areas was little more than a trickle. 
As regards the cases of penetiatlon as had been 
found, it was stated that the main reason for 
penetration by acquisition was attributable 
to the desire to obtain good investments (and 
this was also held to account for some of the 
acquisitions with occupation), while the most 
important reason for acquisition with occupa- 
tion was given as the " lack of housing and civic 
amenities In predominantly Indian areas." 
The Commission also recorded that “ it is 
the Commission's considered opinion that the 
Indian opposition to compulsory segregation 
will never be overcome, but that de facto segre- 
gation may some day be achieved by voluntary 
mutual co-operation." 

Second Broome Commission — Towarvl* 
the end of 1942, the Durban ('ity Council 
represented to the Minister of the Interior that 
since Octolier 1940 Indian penetration in pre- 
dominantly European areas in Durban had been 
taking place on an accelerated scale. As a 
result of this representation, Mr. Justice F. N. 
Broome was once again appointed to enquire 
into and report whether, and if so to what extent, 
Indians (including Companies with predomi- 
nantly Indian directorates) had, since 30tb 
September, 1940, in the Municipal area of 
Duiban. acquired sites in those areas which 
the previous Commission found to be pre- 
dominantly European on Ist January, 1927, 
According to the findings of this Commission, 
the sites acquired by Indians in 1942 were 2^ 
times grcat(*r than the iilghest previous yearly 
total and the amount paid for these sites during 
the 29 months covered by the Cummission did 
not fall short of the total amount so paid during 
the 13 years wtdeh were covered by ttio pieTlous 
Commission. 
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As a result of this findinc; and in order 
to check further acquisition of property 
by Indians, the Union Government passed an 
Act called “ the TradiuR and Occupation of 
Land (Transvaal and Natal) Uestriction Act, 
1948,’* Renerally called as the PcRRlnR Act. 
This Act provides for the continuance in the 
Transvaal of the provisions of the Asiatic 
(Transvaal Land and Trading) Act 1939 for a 
further period of 3 years and extends similar 
provisions ])iohibiting transfer of properties 
between Europeans and Indians in Natal for a 
period of 3 years i.e., up to March 31, 1946. 
The Government of India through tli(‘ir High 
Commissioner in the I’nion protested against the 
measure and brought to the notice of the Union 
Government the declaration that the latter had 
made to the effect that no fresh statutory 
measures ln\olving segicgation of Indians would 
be introduced during the war. They also made 
various other alternative suggestions in order to 
achieve the object desired by the ITnion Govern- 
ment without having recourse to legislative 
action, but all these protests and suggestions were 
In vain. Indian public oiuuion both in South 
Africa and India was greatly agitated over the 
new legislation and suggested re<‘lprocal action 
against the Union of South Africa. These 
suggestions received the attention of the 
Government of India. 

They formulated their plans to take action 
against the Union. In the meanwhile, however, 
it became clear that the general elections in the 
Union had played a large part in the enactment 
of Pegging Legislation — Indian penetration 
having been used as a convenient election issue 
for securing votes of anti -Indian Europeans. 
The Government of India, therefoie, waited for 
the excitement aroused by the elections to subside 
in the hope that the Uiilon Government would 
make a conciliatory move after the ntmonphere 
in the country had returned to normal. Indian 
public opinion, however, continued to be dis- 
turbed both in India and S. Africa and constantly 
urged upon the Government of India to adopt 
letaliatory measures. 

Pretoria Agrooment. — On IRth April, 1944, 
as a result of an agreement, known as “ Pre- 
toria Agreement between the Union Prime 
Minister and the Minister of the Interior on the 
one hand and a deputation from Natal ineluding 
members of the Natal Indian (’ongress on the 
other, a decision was taken according to which 
the Pegging Act was to be replaced by an 
Ordinance to be passed by the Natal Provincial 
Council, It was agreed by both the parties 
that the main problem was the occupation of 
property for residential purposes in uri)an areas 
where the question arose of Indians living in 
close proximity to Europeans. The Ordinance 
was to provide for the creation of a licensing 
board with two Europeans and two Indian 
members and a third Euroiiean with legal 
training as chairman. The Poard was to 
control occupation of dwellings in Dm ban by 
licensing. The Pegging Act was to be with- 
drawn hy proclamation after the Ordinance 
was passed. The Agreement on the wiiole, 
met viith satisfactory reception among tlie 
majority of Indiana in South Africa. The 
Government of India also decldt^d to give it a 
chance although they did not think it an I'ieal 
solution. A dnift (Jhdinaace embodying major 


points of the Agreement, which was approved 
by the Natal Indian Congress, was introduced 
iii the Natal Provincial Council and It 
referred to the Select Committee after first 
reading. On October 17th, 1944, the draft 
Kesldential Property Pegulatlon** Ordinance 
with the Keport of the Select Committee was 
placed on the table of the Provincial Council. 
The amended draft Ordinance departed from the 
Pretoria Agreement in many aspects ; in 
purficular it restricted the right of Indians to 
acuuire property. That Ordinance, with two 
other Ordinances, viz. Natal Housing Ordinance 
and Provincial and Local Authorities Expro- 
priation Ordinance, was jiasscd on Srd November 
1944. Indian.! in South Africa were greatly 
agitated over this legislation. It also aroused 
great resentment among the Indian public In 
India. It was apprehend(‘d that these Ordi- 
nances would enaide tbe Pro\incial Administra- 
tion to carry out racial rolling. 

The Government of India represented to the 
Union Government that Ithe new measure was 
unwarranted and urged for its withdrawal and 
implementation of the Pretoria Agreement. 
As ihft representations met with failure, the 
Government of India enfor(*ed the Reciprocity 
Act against South Africa, and persons of South 
African domicile were declared prohibited 
immigrants in India. They were debarred from 
acquiring or o<'cupying any property witlmut 
a permit and were also deprived of the local 
franchise. Tlie Indian Legislature urged the 
Government of India to recall their High Com- 
mKssloner from Soutli Africa and to enforce 
economic sanctions against lier. 

On ?8th NoV(>mbcr 1944, during his interview 
with the Natal Indian Congress Delegation 
Field Mar.shal) Smtits admitted that the Residen- 
tial Property Regulation Ordinance was inconsis- 
tent with the Pretoria Agreement. I.ater on 
the three Ordinances were declared ultra vires 
of the powers of the Pro\incial Council. In 
March 194r) Field Marshall Smuts stated in 
Parliament that the Union Government proposed 
to bring about legislation to grant powers for 
expropriation of proT)erty, so tiiat what the 
Provincial Council found impossible to do 
could be done bv the Union Government. The 
Indian commiinitv took a grave view of tlie 
contemplated legislation. This legislation was 
not however, proceeded with, but instead the 
Union Government introduced in Parliament on 
23rd May J»4r» a bill entitled “ Housing (Emer- 
gency Powers) Hill ". it was passed in June. 
194.'> and enables the Government to frami 
Regulations relating to ac(]uisition and expro 
priation of proT>eity l)y the local authorities 
the Natal Housing Board and the National 
Housing and Planning Commission of tU* Union 
Governm(‘nt. The IH'gulations will be limited 
to tliree years in the first instance but are 
renewable by resol iitions ot both the Houses of 
Parliament, it also empowers the Provincial 
(Jnmiciis to institute iiousing Boards. Tlie 
Natal Indian Congre.ss has lieen assured that 
they will be fully consulted at the time of tbe 
framing of Regulations. 

T Tit^ Broom* CommutioD. — On 17tb March, 
104^he appointment of a Commission by tbt‘ 
Union Prime Minister, foreshadowed In the 
Assembly speech on 22iid March 1948, ot 
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ar Li!iwr<*nce, then Minister of the Interior, 

, i+h the fol'owing terms of reference was 
..i/ittod • — 

“ To enquire into and report upon matters 
.ureciinp the Indian community of the 
l»ioviuc(‘ of Natal, with special reference to 
hoiisintl and health needs, civic amenities, 
<ivic status and provision of adequate 
[('sidential, educational, religious and 
reel eatioiml facilities, and to make recom- 
HU iidations generally as to what steps are 
necessary further to implement the uplift of 
flauses of the Cape Town Agreement of 1927, 
and as lo all matters affecting the well-being 
•in<l advanc(‘ment of the permanent Indian 
population of Natal.” 

The Commission Included two Indians and 
I ()iiiraenc(‘d work in May, 1944. The introduc- 
tiou of the Ecsideutlal Property Regulation 
Ordinance and other Ordinances mentioned 
II) the foregoing paras brought about a crisis. 

In l)e< ember 1944, the. two Indian members 
resigiH'd the membership of the Commission 
s.iMUg that, as the Ordinances and the Reports 
ol the J^atal Post-War Reconstruction Commis- 
sion had anticipated the work of the Commission 
and forestalled its recommendations, the 
iisefnlness of the Commission was stultified. 
The' Commihsion, however, continued its work. 
In the 2nd M'eek of June 1945, the Interim 
llef)ort of the C'onimissiou was published. The 
in.un and only important recommendation of 
the ('ommission is that the Union Covernment 
should invite the Government of India to end 
to the Union a delegation, composed substan- 
tially of Indians for the purpose of discussing 
with the Union Government, and with such 
leiiresentatives as the Union Government may 
aiipoint, and with such other persons as the 
delegation may invite, all matters affecting 
Indians in South Africa. 

Lawrence Committee. — Towards the end 
of 19a9, Mr. Lawrence, the Minister of the 
Interior, suggested that the Natal Indian Asso- 
lation and the Durban City Council should 
constitute a Joint Committee for the purpose 
of preventing further penetration by Asiatics 
into European areas. The Natal Indian Asso- 
ciation expressed their opposition to any form 
ot segregation but offered to co-operate with 
the Durban City Council in the manner suggested 
ju order to establish harmonious relations be- 
tween the two communities. The object of the 
Committee was also to draw the attention of 
the ('ity Council to the housing needs of the 
Indian community and the necessity for pro- 
viding proper municipal amenities. Tlie Com- 
nuttee was formed in March, 1940, but owing 
to the attitude of the Kuropeau members, it 
could not 1 unction successfully and the Minister 
01 the Interior was obliged to dissolve it in 
September, 1942. In its place, an Asiatic 
Affairs Advisory Board consisting of both Euro- 
peans and Indians has been established with a 
''lew to finding ways and means to improve the 
1 oudltion of Indians in respect of housing, 
educational and other needs of the community. 

War Effort. — The Indian community in 
^outh Africa with possibly a few dissentients 
has co-operated in the war effort of the Union 
|«ovcrument both by contributing their mite 
t ) the War Funds and by asslstln^n enrolment 


of Indians in the Services. A separate Indian 
battalion was formed in August 1942, with 
Major J. H. B. Knox, M.C., who had served in 
the Indian Army during the last war, as its 
commander. 

The Feetham Resolutions.— Reference has 
already been made to the passing of the Transvaal 
Asiatic J..and Tenure (Amendment) Act of 1936 
after consideration of ttie recommendations of 
the Feetham ('ommission. Under the Act the 
Minister of the Interior is empowered to exempt 
land from the operation of the Gold Law regard- 
ing residence on or occupation of that land by 
coloured persons, but tlie Select Committee on 
the Bill had unanimously recommended that 
ALSlitics should be given the right of ownership 
In areas proposed for exemption by the Feetham 
Commission, in Asiatic Bazaars and in areas 
predominantly occupied by coloured persona, 
d the proposal was approved by both 
of Parliament by means of a resolution. 
Hence what is known us the Feetham Resolu- 
tions has been of considerable importance to the 
Indian community in Transvaal, but till early 
in 1941 the Union Government could not see 
their way to push the resolutions through 
Parliament mainly because of oppasltion among 
party members to the sclieme. The more 
liberal Httltude of General Smuts’ Government 
and the iufiuence on South African public opinion 
of the magnificent performances of Indian 
soldiers in the Middle East made it possible 
ior the Feetham Resolutions to be Introduced 
In the Union Parliament in April, 1941. The 
resolutions were passed by botli Houses and 
hence for the first time Indians were given 
legal right to continue to occupy and own land 
in what are known as ” gold areas.” 

Riverside Scheme. — Early in 1941 the 
Durban City Council proposed to put into effect 
a housing scheme which popularly came to be 
known as the Riverside Sclieme. Under the 
Scheme Indians were to be removed from the 
Riverside — a ridge overlooking tlie Umgenl 
river to another area. The Scheme was to be 
completed in H years and to cost £5jt million. 
The Indian community apprehended that tiffs 
was a scheme to segregate them and objected 
to it. The High Commissioner for India in the 
Union InUrvcued and in October, 1942, the 
scheme was pra'-tically abandoned. 

Education. — As a result of endeavours on 
the part of tlie High Commissioner for India, 
who felt that advancement of education was a 
real necessity for the Indian community, the 
Union Government agreed to set up a Committee 
to * enquire into and report upon ttie facilities 
at present existing in Katal for Umversity and 
technical education for Indians, and to make 
recommendations as to tlie policy which should 
be followed in the further development of such 
facilities.' The Committee reported in 
November, 1942, and made recommendations 
for the establishment of an Indian Technical 
College. But owing to non-availability of a 
suitable site, no progress in this direction 
could be made. 

Immigration.— Among other matters In 
which the position of Indians has lately Im- 
proved, mention may be made of the decision 
of the Union Government in May, 1941, to 
admit commercial trijivellera from India into 
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the Union. Under the immi^ation law of the 
Union of South Africa, prombited immigrants 
were not entitled to obtain a license to carry on 
any trade or calling in the Union, and following 
representations from the Agent General in 
the Union the South African Government 
agreed to issue to bona fide commercial travellers 
from India temporary permits as well as neces- 
sary licenses to trade. Also as a gesture of 
go(M-wUl the Union Government took steps 
to see that the nnti-Asiutic provisions of the 
law were not applied to Indian visitors, partic- 
ularly those in transit through the Union. 

In view of colour prejudice in South Africa 
and the division of tradlc to the Cape route, 
the Union Government were good enough to 
appoint their representatives at Cape Town and 
Durban to look after the Indian visitors, both 
civilians and members of the armed forces, and 
to avoid undesirable Incidents. The appoint- 
ment of these representatives lias served a useful 
purpose, though some unfortunate incidents 
have oocurred in spite of it. 

Eist Africa Kenya Colony. —The grie- 
vances of Indians domiciled in this Colony were 
fully set forth in the published despatch of the 
Government of India, dated October 2lBt, 
1U20. The controversy centred round the 
following points ; — 

<a) Fbanchiss. — I ndians had not the elective 
franchise. The Government of India, there- 
fore, proposed that there should be a 
common electoral roll and a common franchise 
on a reasonable property basis plu$ an educa- 
tional test without racial discrimination (or all 
British subjects. 

(6) SSORBOATION. — Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable ; 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians were In practice 
unfairly treated in ttie allocation of sites. 

(e) Thk Biohlands. — L ord Elgin decided 
In 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. The whole area 
had by then been given out, and the Government 
of India claimed, that there was no laud left to 
which Lord Elgin's decision applied. That 
decision was, however, extended so as to prohibit 
the transfer of land in the uplands to non- i 
Europeans. 

(d) Immigration. — Suggestions were put 
forward for restricting Asiatic Inradgration 
Into Kenya. The Government of India claimed 
that there was no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions were in 
principle indefensible. 

The Settlement. — The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July, 1923. 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that **the Interests of the African native 
must be paramount,** and in light of this it 
was decided ; — 

(a) PRAnomsB. — A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 sdats for elected Europeans. 6 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 


missionary representing the Afrlcatt, ami 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
was also appointed on the QovemoPs Executive 
Council. 

(6) SiOBlBQATioif. — The policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics was aban- 
doned. 

(c) THE Hiohlaiips.— The old practice w.te 
maintained both as regards initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands was offered to Indians. 

(d) Immigration. — Racial discrimination in 
Immigration regulations was rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration was conslderfij 
necessary. It was held that some arrangement 
was required for securing a strictly impartial 
examination of applications for entry into Kenya. 
The Governors of Kenya and Uganda were, In 
that connection, instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions In a resolution published on August 
18th, 1923, and recorded ** their deep regret 
that Bis Majesty's Government did not feel 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom. 
mendations made by them *' and reserved liberty 
lo reopen the case on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement those decisions, particularly in tb« 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Following npon the Kenya award, statutory 
action was taken by the local admlnistratioD 
on the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. At 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty's Government until such time as the 
Committee prop(Med by their representatives st 
the Imperial conference in 1928 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty's 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an aasuranoe from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which theli Com- 
mittee desired to make. As stated in a 
subsequent para, a Colonies Committee was 
appointed in March 1924. The following 
statement made by the Secretary Of State for 
the Colonies in the House of Commons on Ttli 
August 1924 shows the result of the representa- 
tion made by the Colonies Committee : — 

**(1) Immigration.— My position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of tmmi' 
grants of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may he 
neceesary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
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readh ft deflnita conclufion as rcgatds the extent | 
of net Indiftn immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department | 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 

g trsons of all races arriving in or departing from 
enya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

(2) Franohibe. — I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common roll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that. In the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 

(8) Hiqblands. — I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, express or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and I can | 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- ' 
cultural land in the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered. 

(4) Lowlands — It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee made it 
plain that It is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced In 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter is in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and 
agricultural points of view on the areas in 
question *’ 

The work of the Oolonles Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was furtlier 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
CO operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Coancil 

In June 1924, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an Bast African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British Bast African 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
heard before the Oommittee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Orm8b> 
Gore, which visited Bast Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Oommittee. The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Oommlasion was published in the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1926. On June 
dth. Major Ormsby Gore announced lU the 
House of Commons that, in view of the 
^ompiotenees of the report presented by the 
Commission whi^, under his chairmanship. 
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had visited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not resume its sittings. 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking le^dslation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
ind Indian communities responsible for the net 
< 08 t of their education It was originally 
intenddl to give effect to this decision by 
l( vying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, vit , an adult 
poll-tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
80 shillings and for Indians at 20 shiliings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by ^e Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from ist January 1927 

Closer Union — In view of the issue of 
another White Paper in July 1927, in which it 
was announced that His Majesty’s Government 
had authorised the Secretary of State for the 
i olonies to send to Africa a special Commission 
to investigate the possibility of securing more 
effective co-operation between the Govern- 
ments of Eastern and Central African Depend- 
encies and make recommendations on this 
and cognate matters, the question regarding 
the position of Indians In Kenya again came 
to the forefront 

In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the HUton 
\oung Commission for the closer union of 
Kenp, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with an} bodies or individuals representing 
the various mterests and tommuuit les affected, 
with a view to seeing how far it might be possible 
to find a basis of general agreement Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 

iieme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
tilt (.»>\emment of India deputed the Rt. Hon. 
V S Srinivasa Sastrl, P c , to East Africa to help 
the local Indian lommunities to state their views 
lo Sir Samuel Wilson on matters anaing out of 
the Hilton Young Commission’s Report and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations 

Mr. Sastrl left India in April and returned in 
June 1929 In the Report presented by hir 
on his return he recommended that the Govern 
ment of India should — 

(а) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike , 

(б) invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 
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(c) oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any institutions 
leading up to it ; 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson ; 

(r) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unolliml 
representatives from each provinct* 
should include an adequate number ot 
Indians ; 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Koiu.’i ; 

(ff) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council hhould be by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal 
proportions. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government. 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 192d. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider tiie report and a 
further communication was addressed to Bis 
Majesty’s Qovemment on the subject. 

The conclusions of Hia Majesty’s Government 
as regards closer union in East Afric<i wei< 
published in June, 1980, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in November, 1U30. The Government of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out in the White Paper in so far ah 
It aifect^d the Indian population in Eaat Afiica. 
With the permission of the Joint S»‘h‘ct 
Committee of Parliament they also deputed the 
Hif^t Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
C.H7, as their representative to present their case 
and elucidate in the course of oral examination 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to him. The Select Committee 
examined Mr. Bastriin July, 1931. 

The report of the Committee was published 
simultaneously in England, East Africa and 
India on the 2nd November, 1931, and the 
decisions of His Majesty’s Government on the 
recommendations of tlio Committee together 
with certain correspondence arising from the 
report of the Committee were also simllariy 
publi^ed on the 24th August, 1932. 

As regards the question of Clour Union, 
Hib Majesty’s Government accepted the 
view of the Joint Committee that apart from 
considerations arising out of the Mandatory 
position of the Tanganyika Territory, the time 
had not arrived for taking any far-reaching 
step in the direction of the formal Union of the 
several East African Dependencies. 

There was no important development in 
regard to this question until 1035 when certain 
sections in Kenya attempted to revive the pro- 
posal for Closer Union. Early that year an 
unofficial conference of Europeans, held at 
Arusha, was reported to have express^ the view 


that since 1931 circumstances had changed so 
rapidly as to justify a reversal of the Joint 
Committee's decision and that immediatr 
steps should be taken towards the Closer Union 
of East Africa. A “Memorandum on Union ” 
was also forwarded to tlie Secretary of State for* 
the ColoniOB by the European Elected Members’ 
Organisation of the Kenya Legislative Council. 
His Majesty’s Government did not, however, 
consider that there were adequate grounds for 
reopening an enquiiy into the matters which 
had been so carefully investigated by the Joint 
Select Committee as recently as 1931. This 
decision is contained in Malcolm Mac Donald’s 
despatch, dated the 12th October, 1935, to His 
Excellency the Governor of Kenya which was 
published in all the countries concerned. 

Pan- African Movement. - Eor some time 
past there have been indications of a 
growing move for a Pan-African Federation 
which stands for “ closer relatioushii*, better 
co-operation and larger collaboration " bet- 
ween South, East and Central African 
territories. In May 19t3 the Southern llhode- 
sian J^'gihlativc Assembly jiasscd a motion 
in favour of a Pau-Afiican Conference. Early 
in January 1945, a resolution, sponsored by the 
elected Europt'an members, was passed by the 
Kenya Legislature, calling on tlic British (Jovern- 
meiit to invite the Prtme Minister of South 
Afiica to arrange immediately a coiifcreiiee to 
plan and co-ordinate tiie development of British 
territoiie.'* in South, Central and East Africa. 
The Indian members opposed the resolution on 
the ground that in view of the anti- Asiatic 
l)olicy of tiie Union of South Africa an> atUlia- 
tion wdth her would be harmful to the interests 
of Imiians elsewhere also. The Arab member 
and the Afiican Member also opposed tht resolu- 
tion which was earned by 11 to 7 \otes. 

Franchise.-As regards franchise, Uls Majesty’s 
Government stated in the White Paper of 1930 
that “ His Majesty’s Government are of the 
opinion that the establishment of a common roll 
IS the object to be aimed at and attained, with 
an equal franchise of a civilization or education 
character open to all races.” In 1931 the question 
of franchise was also referred to the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament which was appointed 
to consider the question of Closer Union. After 
discussing the arguments tliat had been brought 
forward for and aguimst a common electoral roll, 
the Select Committee stated in para. 100 of their 
report that it was impracticable under the 
pre\ ailing conditions to advocate the adoption of 
llio system of common roll representation in 
preference to the existing system of election. 
The becretary of State for the Colonies accepted 
the recommendations ol tlio Joint Select Com- 
mittee in . matter. 

Hi|{hlands.--The Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament, wiiicii was appointed to con- 
sider the question of Closer Union in East 
Africa, had recommended that " in view of the 
nervousness among the native population 
as regards the land question, a full and authori- 
tative inquiry siiould be undertaken immediately 
into the needs of tiie native population, present 
and prospective, with respcii; to land within or 
without the reserve licid citlier on tribal or on 
individual tenure.” In April, 1932, a Com- 
mission was accordingly ajppoluted by His 
Majesty’s Government and the terms of 
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leference of the Commission included the 
following : 

* To define the area known as 1 he High- 
lands within which persons of European 
descent are to have a privileged position in 
accordance with the White Paper of 1923/ 

The Commission in their report, which was 

K ublished in May, 1934. recommended that the 
oundaries of the European Uighlands should 
be safeguarded by Order-ln-Council so that the 
European community might have the same 
measure of security in regard to land as the 
Commission had recommended for the natives. 
His Majesty’s Government announced that they 
accepted this recommendation of the Land 
(ommission. The Indian community was 
]iertuibed by this announcement as the proposed 
Order in-Council would give statutory effect to 
restrictions which were ori-iinally considered 
necessary on grounds of administrative conveni 
cnee and representations were made to Ills 
Majesty’s Government both by the Government 
of India and the local Indian community. No 
Order-in-Council had been promulgated till the 
end of 1937, but the position as it affected Indians 
would bo seen from the following extracts 
from the speech of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies made on the 9th July, 1936 : — 

*(«) What Is contemplated, arising out of the 
recommendations of the (Morris-Carter) Com- 
mission, is the issue of two Ordcrs-ln-Council. 
There are, of course, many other things arising 
out of those recommendations, but the points 
which have been raised are chiefly concerned 
with these Orders- in- Council. One of them is to 
define the boundaries of those parts of the 
Highlands which are to be set aside for non- 
native occupation, and {b) I want to make it 
clear that there is to be nothing in either Order 
imposing any legal disability against Indians or 
against any persons on the ground of race, colour, 
creed or anything else. Equally I want to make 
it clear that the existing administrative prac- 
tice, whicli was first laid down by Ix)rd Elgin is 
to be continued. I wish that to be understood 
clearly both in India and elsewhere. The 
existing administrative practice of the Kenya 
Government which has been followed since 
1908 will continue. In the area demarcated as 
the European area not by law, not by any- 
thing in the Order-in-Councii, but as a matter of 
administration that practice will continue in the 
future as in the past. There will be no legal 
colour bar.’ 

In spite of protests from the Government ot 
India and the local Indian community, the 
Order-ln-Council contemplated la the above 
announcement was issued in February, 1939. 
Tbougli the Order ditl not contain a definition 
of the * privileged position ’ which persons 
of European descent w<‘ro to have witliin the 
territorial limits to be included in the Highlands, 
His Majesty’s Government made it clear that 
there was no Intention of changing tiie 
administrative practice wliich had hern followed 
for many years with regard to alienation and 
transfer of land in the Highlands. This derision 
caused profound disappointment to all sections 
of Indian opinion both in Kenya and in 
India, in particular because of the preference 
which it accorded even to non-British subjects 
oi European race. 


I In 1944 another important development took 
! place. Ill the middle of the year the Kenya 
Legislature ])as-»ed two Urdiiiaiices, namely 
(tt) the Laud r<mtrol Ordinance, 1944, and (b) 
the Crown Lands (Ainendmciit) Onlinance 1044. 
The objects of the Land (’ontrol Oidinanee were 
btated to be (t) putting land to the moat iienefl- 
cial use, (i>) empowering tlic Crow'u to acquire 
land for settlement purposes, an<i prevention 
of speeiilation in land to the prejudice of post-wai 
s( ttlemeiit. Under this t)rdiiianco a Board calh'd 
the Land Oontiol Board has been established. 
The Board is to have, subject to an> 
special or gcuenil direction of the Governor, 
absolute control over all transattions in land 
in tbe Highlands. It consists of tliice official 
members uml 4 other jicrsons aiqioiiitcd by a 
majoutv ot the European elected membeis ol 
tbe Legislati\e ( ouneil of Kenya. One of tbe 
oi)je(ts of the ^eeond Oidinano<* is to make the 
J)IOvi^ions ol the Grown Lands Ordinance 1915 
more tffecli\e l)V giving a power of veto to the 
Governor, in cxeieise of which lie can disallow 
iiiter-raeiai transfei.s qf share.s in a landowning 
company, as is being dom* m the case of intiT- 
racnil transfers of land Both the Ordinances 
have lieeii strongly dtuiouneed by tbe Indian 
community I the Indian memb(>is of the 
Legislature, who have always been opposed 
to the practice of re.servat mn of the Higldaiids 
to tlie Europeans. The (u>vernmeut of India 
also made .suitable representations against this 
legi'-l.ition. 

Lowlands. — Subsequent to the announcement 
made in the House of Commons in 1924, in 
( onnectlon with the * Lowlands,’ the question 
of deputing an officer to examine these areas 
was considered by the Government of India but 
tliev thought it inadvisable to proceed any 
further with the idea. 

Apart from the major problems outlined above, 
other questions have also been causing concern 
to the Indian community in the colony. The 
most important of these are (i) the Ordinance bo 
control and regulate the marketing of native 
Produce and (ii) the Transport Control Ordinance. 
Tbe former Bill sought to regulate the selling and 
buying of native produce by such methods as 
limiting the number of licences and confining 
sales to specified localities so as to ensure c >n- 
trol over quality. As a number of Indian traders 
were affected, representations were made to His 
Majesty’s Government by the Government t>f 
India and the Bill was revised in certain respects 
and became law in 1935. It was brought into 
force from the Ist January, 1936. 

The Kenya Transport Control Bill, passed 
in I'.giT, was intended to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Kenya Transport Co- 
ordination Committee wdiicli was appointed in 
1935 to investigate and consider the desirabil ly 
of co-ordinating and regulating all forms of 
transport in the colony. The Indian 
members of the Kenya Legislative Council 
objeeti'd to the priimplo of tho iiill. They felt 
that In the attempt to preMiit wMstefiil eoinpeti- 
tioii bi tween the rnilwayN and other forms ot 
transports in Koina, tiie lon-ideiable interest- 
of Indians in the transport industry would be 
affected adversely. The other main objections 
were directed against the composition of the 
Transpoit Licensing Board and the provision 
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relating to the grant of exclusive licences. The 1 War-time Immigration Restrictions in East 
BiUyhowever, became law and an Indian was also Africa. — After the outbreak of war the East 


appointed to the Transport Licensing Board. 

In the latter half of 1938 and the beginning 
of 1039, the Kenya IncUans were interested in 
(1) the Immigration of Jewish refugees, (2) the 
Kenya Immigration Restriction Ordinance and 
(3) the representation of the Indian community 
on the Kenya Immigration Board. All these 
three questions were connected witli one another 
in some form. His Majesty’s Government had 
under consideration a scheme for the settlement 
of a small number of Jews in the Kenya High- 
lands. The main objection of the Indian 
community was that it would accord to foreign 
subjects within a British Colony privileges which 
are denied to British Indian subjects.. As Hts 
Majesty’s Government were committed to a 

O of settling Jewish refugees from Central 
.le, it was not possible to meet the objections 
of the Indian community in the matter. To 
prevent an influx of destitute and undesirable 
foreigners into the Colony as a result of the 
international situation in Europe, an Immigra- 
tion Ad^iso^y Board was, howo\er, cstaf»llahcd 
in October, 1938 The Board was to advl'^e the 
(Commissioner of Police on such matters as might 
be referred to that in connection with immigra- 
tion into Kenj’a but it was not intended that the 
Board should consider or advise upon any aspect 
of Indian immigration Ne\erthcles'A it was felt 
Uiat the Indian community which wis vitally 
Interested in the composition of the population 
and the economic development of the Colony 
should be represented on the Board. Represen- 
tations were made to His Majesty's Government 
in the matter. The objections to the Kenya 
Immigration Restriction Bill centred round two 
provisions of the Bill — (t) the provision autho- 
rising the Immigration Officer to require any in- 
tending immigrant, who was without any visible 
means of support or was likely to become a pau- 
per, to give security by bood to an amount not 
exceeding £600; and (u) the provision altering 
the period of 12 months, wdthin which an intend- 
ing immigrant had to prove that he u as not a pro- 
hibited immigrant, to any period the Immigra- 
tion Officer might fix in his discretion. Though 
these clauses were Intended to apply only to 
immigrants from Europe, the Indian community 
thougiit that they might at any time be applied 
to Indians also. 

Both questions were settled satisfactorily 
Indian representation on the Board was 
conceded and under the revised provisions all 
immigrants were divided into two classes : (a) 
those who woie, If necessary to be received back 
by their country of birth or origin and (b) those 
who were, not to be so received back, the existing 
law being left practically unaltered in respect 
of the former category of persons. Indians 
therefore were not, affected by ttiat measure 
which received the Royal assent in May 1939. 

Taagaaiyika. — In the adjoining mandated 
territory of Tanganyika, the Indian community 
were at one tunc deeply concerned at the 
rumoured transfer of the territory to Germany. 
Their vlewrs in regard to this subject were 
communicated by the Government of India to 
Hit Majesty’s Government. It was later learnt 
from Hli Majesty’s Oovernmont that the 
raaoiin wera without foundation. 


Afiicun Governments of Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika requested the Government of 
India to restrict the issue of passports to 
those territories to those male persons above 
18 years of age who could make the necessary 
immigration deposits and against whom there 
were no security objections. The Government 
of Tiulia on being assured that the restrictions 
w'ere intended to bo only for the duration of 
the war, issued the necessary instructions 
In December, 1941. 

In December, 1943, the Government of 
Tanganyika Informed the Government of India 
that on account of extreme presispre on housing 
and other ac<‘oiamodntion, it was proposed 
to restiiet the entry into tlie territory of non- 
natives who were not es^cntlnl for war work. 
Persons normally resident in the territory were, 
however, to be exempted from the restrictions 
provided they had not been away for more than 
two jear** The Government of India pointed 
out to the Tanganyika Government, among other 
things, that due to acute shortage of shipping 
it would not he po.Hsible for many Indians other- 
wise ‘ normal residents ’ of the territory to return 
within two years and asked for their exemption 
from the scope of the proposed restrictions. 
The Tanganyika Government while not agreeing 
to the exemption of such persons, assured the 
Government of India that the regulations would 
be enforced with due regard to the circumstances 
(»f each case. Tlie Regulations were promul- 
gated on the 14th February, 1944. 

In the third week of February, 1944, the 
Governments of Kenya and Uganda also Inti- 
mated to the Government of India that on 
account of acute shortage of housing and food 
they also proposed to enact legislation similar 
to that of Tanganvika and promulgated Defence 
Regulations impo.smg restrictions on immigration 
on the Ist March, 1944. The East African 
[ Governments assured the Government of India 
i that the Regulations were not discriminatory 
i and that they would i)C terminated after the 
j war. The restrictions, however, aroused great 
I apprehr nsions among Indians in East Africa 
and India. Sev eral represontations were madeta 
[ the Governm<‘nt of India and deputations waited 
on them The matter was also raised in the 
Ouincil of State and it was stressed by ail that 
the restrictions were the outcome of strong 
anti -Indian agitation carried on by local 
Europeans and were only the thin end of the 
wredge, designed to exelude Indians from East 
tfiica after the war The pleas of housing and 
food shortage were described by the critics as 
groun<lles8. 

The Government of India took up the matter 
with the Colonial Govern raciits and brought to 
their notice the laets and considerations tirged 
In various representations received from Indian 
leaders. The Colonial Governments assured the 
Government of India that entry permits would 
be granted to all bona fide residents of the Colonies 
even though they might Iiave been absent from 
the Colonies for more than two years. 

Ampointmaot of an ^ont of Um CovonunoBt 
of bulM. — Demand lor an Agent of the 
Government of India in the East African 
terriWrlM has been voiced from time to 
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unie and in April, 1044, while discussing the 1 
iiuiuigratioii restiictions in East Africa in the 1 
(joimcil of State, the question of the appoiut- 
Tiicut of an Agent was once again raised. It was 1 
lontendcd that in the ahscncc of an Agent, the 
tio\ eminent of India could not correctly gauge 
tiK etfect of events in East Afiica on the indiauB 
1 litre and thus was unable to take any timely 
action to prevent mischief being done to their 
interests. The (Joverninont of India agreed to 
take up the matter. 

Nyataland and Rhodetiat.—ln May, 1938> 
a Itoyal tomniission under the Chairmanship 
ol Lord Jiledisioo was a])polnted to enquire 
.ind report whether any and, if so, what form of 
closer eo- >perati<3n or association iietween 
Noiithern RhodcMa, Northern J{hode.sia and 
Nyasaland was desirable and feasible, with due 
ng.ird to the interests of all the inhabitants, 
iiiesfiective of r..c(‘. It was apprehended that if 
.iuiuigamation took place, there would be danger 
ol Indian ri'siilents in those territories uunibeiing 
.ilxmt 4, mo being subjected to restrictions 
'^imilji to those obtaining in the Union of South 
\liica. The Commission repoited to il.M.G. 
in J^Iarch, 1939, rei oinmending against the 
immediate fedeiatioii of the two lihodesias and 
N\asaland hut in favour of organised closer 
itl.itions with a view to eventual umfteatiou. 
JI.M.tf. were understood to liave received the 
view.s of the Governments of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyas.iland and diseiissud then with the 
1*1 imc Minister of Houthern Ithodesiu, but further 
diseussions were .suspended due to war. 

In October 1944, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the setting up of a Standing Central 
African Council for biingiiig atiout tiic closest 
possible co-ordiation betweiMi the Governments 
of tlio two Rhodesi.is and Nyasaland. The 
Governor of Southern Rliodesia is its (;;iiuirm.in 

Fiji — Emigration to Fiji wag stopped in 1917. 
under Buie Iti (U) ol the JDetence of India (Con- 
solidated) Buies in pursuance of the general policy 
of stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration. With a view to secure, if 
possible, a renewal of amigratlon to the Colony, 
ctij unofficial mission compossd of the Bishop of 
i*olynesia and Mr. Bankine, Receiver^Generai to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion. which was raferrsd to a eommittee of the 
Imperial Legislative Counci) on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for thi 
uiluion the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2ud January, 1920, <ind uho announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
lor the representation of the Indian community 
(Ml the Legislative Connell on an elective basit> 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March, 1920, that they would be willing to send 
.t Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident In Fiji.” In July, 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Saersiary of State for the Colonies of their 
\>ililogiiess to the pledge, subject to his 


approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post* 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner’s policy in regard 
to Indiana in Kenya, and the desirability ol 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference aod personuel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members, Messrs. Srinivasa Saatri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had been nomi- 
nated to Join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs. Venkatapati 
Baju, G. L. Corbett, Govlnd Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S. Hissam-ud-dm Khan did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1922. 

The labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 192U, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country. In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji. Many arrived in India com- 
paratively destitute ; while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place — indeed foreigners — In their own coun- 
try. lletumed emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difflciilties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of i92I, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies In which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
representation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
re-.triction in favour of tboae Indians who were 
horn and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations at they desired to take 
with them. Admirable work was .done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants. 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that thev had been in Fiji to return there 
if they so desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down In India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April, 1922, 
and submitted its report to the Government of 
India. It has not been published. 

In February, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the vonstitutlou of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised were issued. Ptovbion 
was made, t Uer alia, for the election of three 
Indian memliers on a communal basis. On 
the 5th November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
I the fluting communal one. The leaolution 
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WAS supported by the three IndlAD members 
and opposed by tlie rest of the Council including 
the elected European and nominated Fijian 
members. As a protest against this vote, all 
three Indian members resigned their seats and, 
no Indian liaving subsequently offered himself 
fur election, the seats remained unfilled through- 
out the life of the Council. A fresh election 
was held during 1U32 and as a result two Indian 
eonstltnencies returned their representatives 
to the Council, but no candidate offered himself 
for election from tlie third constituency. 

In 1033, the elected Indian members of the 
Legislative Council advocated a system of nomi- 
nation in place of the system of election and the 
proposal was opposed by the lot'al Indian Associ- 
ation. European o])inion was divided. The 
GovtTument of India supported the principle of 
election and made representations to Ills 
Alajest>’s Government. The decision of Hli 
Majestj’s tJovernraent is contained in the des- 
pau-h, dated the 20th July 1930, addressed by the 
Secretary of Stat(‘ for the Colonies to the Govern- 
ment of Fiji. The main points of the decision 
were : — 

(a) the Fijian representatives should be selec- 
ted as heretofore, vtz., by the Governor from a 
panel submitted by the Great Council of Mative 
Chiefs : 

(fe) some of the European and Indian members 
“hould be elected and the others nominated ; 

(c) the circumstances were such as to make It 
. 111 possible to arrange for representation of the 
three aw’tioiis of the population by means of a 
general franchise. The I.<*gislative Council 
should consist of the Governor, 10 official mem- 
bers, 6 European members (3 to be elected on a 
coinmuuul frauebise and 2 to be uominuWd), 3 
Fijian iiierabtrs (all to be scle<‘ted as at iiresent) 
and 5 Indian members (3 to be eheted on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominated). 

The Legislative Council as newly con.stituted 
met m September, 1937. Fresh elections to the 
reformed Legislative Council took place in 
1940. 

The mo't important problem affecting the 
Indian community in Fiji is that of land tenure. 
Out of tiie total Indian population of 94,9f»<> 
estimated in 1939, a very large majority consists 
of agriculturist, but alienation of uatiVe owned 
land is piohibited. More than HO per oent. of 
the laud in the Colony is htl<l by native owners 
as tribal land, and the rest is Jield us ('rowu 
grants or as freehold property mainly by the 
('olomal Sugar Keffnlng Com{>.iny, Ltd. Indians 
hold land as lossees from the native owners 
for the eultnation of rice, sugarcane, etc., and 
trom the Colonial Sugar Uelining Co,, for 
cultivation of .‘.ugar<yine. Practically the whole 
problem lh one of security of ti-nure and the 
encouragement given to Fijians to cultivate 
their own lands with the most stable and pro- 
fitable (roj>, sugarcane, caused some alarm to 
Indians engaged in agriculture. A number 
of practi<*ai difficulties conne<*ted with the 
leases, which in main related to llio procedure 
for obtaining leases and the administration of 
tiir land law, were also brought to the notice 
of the Government of India, 


In September, 1936, the Council of Chiefs of 
Fiji agreed that all lands (iucludingl eases) not 
required for the maintonauee of the Fijian 
owners should bo opened for settlement ; that 
to further this end a Committee should be appoint- 
ed to inquire into and to determine the amount 
of land needed for proper development by the 
JNutlvo owners ; and that all land (including 
leases) not so required should be handed ovei 
to the Government to lease on behalf of the 
Fijians. As a result of the oxandiiation of 
the question, the Colonial Government came 
to the conclusion that the most satisfactory 
method of proet'dure would bo tor Government, 
to take power to deal with al/ the native lands 
in the Colony, and then to appoint a (.'ominissioii 
to determine the lands to bo set aside for the 
exclusive use of the Fijians. These proposals 
were referred to the Council of Chiefs in October, 
1938, and aecepted by them. A JUll entitled 
Native Land Trust Bill was published by tli<' 
Government of Fiji in tlie Gazette dated the 
17th November, 1939 to give effect to the pro- 
posals referred to above. The Government of 
India made suitable representations on the Bill 
and the Bill with certain amendments passed 
its third reading on tlie 22ud February, 1940, 
and was assented to by the Go\ernor. 

The Native Land Trust Ordinance, 19 K), 
provides for tlie formation of a Native Lanil 
Trust Bouid to administer all native land in tlie 
Colony on trust, A I'ljlan Commission has 
been appointed to eouduct enquiiies into parti 
culars of land needed for Iijian use and to 
report to the Board, but with a \iew to sab 
guarding the Interest of indiaii.H, it has bon 
arranged to depute an Imliau Assistant to tie 
Distriet Commissioner to aeeomiKiny the Com 
niis.sioiHT and to place be! ore him any repre 
sentatunis m ide by Indian lessecsj. The Colonial 
Goveriiimnt ha\e also agreed that existing 
occupants of land should not as far as possibh 
be disturbed, Thougli tliere is no Indian repii 
sentation on the Board, provi.sion has been madt 
for Bueli representation on loi’ul committeis 
which have been set np to udMse the Board in 
re.spect of native land in those ureas. Jiegnl.i 
tious have b<‘cn framed regarding the terms ami 
conditions of leases to be granted by the Boanl 
and provide twfer alia for the grunt of ugricuituiul 
leases up to a term of 99 years. 

Fiji Sufar Dispute, 1943 . -In \iew ul 
the rlMiig cost ol living due to war, the sugarcam 
farmers m Fiji, who are mostly Imli.ins, d. 
nuinded, in June, 1913, a highei price fur thin 
cane. Tln‘ Sugar BeUnirig Company, wlio ha'- 
the mon(»poJ> of sugar jiroduetion in the t'oloni, 
refused any innease in the price of cane until aiui 
unless the jirice of sugar was increased by lie 
Ministry of Fo<ul, United Kingdom, to whom tin 
t'oiiipany was bound to sell alt Its piodiu’c. 'I'ln 
farmers thereupon decided not to harvest tin n 
crop. They stiK'k to then dec ihioii iri spite o( 
aiqieals made by the Govi'rnor ol the Colonv 
Art the ciushing season adv anted, the fielin.''- 
arnmigst the Indians ran high. 8om<' of thus 
even jduughed in their irops. All attempts on 
the part of Indian leadeiH to reach an arnica bl. 
settb'inent having failed till the end of tin 
crushing season, the major part of the cane eioi* 
In the Ciiloiiy remained unharvested. In Mandi 
1944, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
anuouDced In the Houac of Commons his decision 
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to Hcnil an independent expert to the Colony to 
j , port upon tlic matter and further informed 
f)H Houhc that Dr. C. Y. Shephard of Trinidad 
n^rced to conduct the enquiry. Dr. 
Shephard has submitted his report, but it has 
j(ot >ei been published. 

Labour and Industrial Leglsla* 

non. Three imporiaut C'rdinanccs bearing 
,01 the subieet were passed in 1941. These are 
(I) The Industiial Association Ordinance (No. 18 
of 1941), (2) The Industrial Disputes (Coneilia- 
iion and Arbitration) Ordinance (No. 19 of 1041) 
urul (3) The Laiiour (Welfare) Ordinance (No. 20 
(.1 1041). No. (1) provides for the formation, 

II trlstr.vtioii and regulation of Industrial Asso- 
ri iiions ; No. (2) provides for the investigation 
,itul settlement of industrial disputes and No. (3) 
juithoriBes the appointment of a Commissioner 

I,ahour to safeguard and ])romoto the general 
wJlaie of workmen in tlic Colony. 

Education.- Edueation in general, and 
Indian education in parlicidar, has niadi* consl- 
.hi,ii»le progress in the last few years. In 1928 
(lifie were only one tjovernincnt and 23 aided 
SI luK)l« out of which one was Indian. The ' 
iMiiidiev of Indian schools now is 88 as against 
230 Enroi>ean and Fijian Schools. Fdueation 

III tlie Colony Is under the <*ontrol of a lioard of 
Kdueatloii consisting of 8 members of whom 
2 are Indians. 

On the subject of alleged discrimination in the 
Fiji Civil Service the Government of India h<ive 
now been assured by His Majesty’s Government 
that there is no rule preventing the nppoint- 
ment of an Indian as such to any posts in Fiji 
except those concerned solely with Fijian 
administration. The Colonial Government had 
under consideration a proposal to fix a quota 
tor Indian emigrants but the matter has been 
hold over for discussion with the Government of 
India after the war. 

West Indies British Guiana- The Indian 
population in this colony belong almost 
entirely to the labouring classes an<l their 
grievances are mainly economic Towards 
the end of 1919, a deputation consihting 
of the non'ble Dr. J. J. Nunan, Attorney- 
General, and J. A. Luckhoo, a prominent 
Indian who was a member of tho combined 
lourt. visited India to put forward a scheme 
lor tlu* colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This wa^ 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis 
iature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate condiuons on the spot. 
Owing to certain unforeseen clrcnmstanees it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs. Filial, Keatlnge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana. Mr. Keatlnge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay ; Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Filial 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice-President ; and 
Mr. Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces. The two 
reports of tho deputation were published on the 
21st of January, 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 


Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt., 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, K.C., arrived 
in India for further discussions. Tiie Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
Inclined to view with favour the colonisation 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the Govemmeiit of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matters. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.A., C.I.E., 
Bar-at-Law, was deputed for this purposei. 
He proceeded to that Colony in Septimber, 
1925. His report was received on February 
Ihf, 192(), and published. As a re.siilt of the 
report a notification was i^sm*d by the Govern- 
ment of India in March, 1920, wilh the approval 
of the Standing Emigration (Committee and the 
fndiau Legislature, permitting rc-ojicning of 
emigration to British Guiana on certain terms 
Certain recommendations of Kunwar Maharaj 
Singh relal ive to the iinpro\ einent of the position 
of the existing Indian population in the C'olony 
were also suyiported by the Government of India 
to tho Colonltti Government who aeee]»ted all 
of tliem in principle and stated tliat some ol 
them were already 1 icing acted u])on. The 
Colonisation scheme did not, however, even- 
tually materialise ; the Koy-Wilson (’ommis'-ion 
of 192G recommended that it should not be 
lirought into opetation in view oi the Idgh cost 
involved, and in June 1927 the Colonial Govern- 
ment, with the coiiturrenre of the Government 
of India, decided to postpom ♦he scheme in- 
definitely. 

In March, 1928, following special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
in the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty’s 
i.ovemmtnt to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council. The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
In 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
the Colony. 

Nothing important about the Indian com- 
munity in that colony was heard till 8eptcmber- 
October 193J. whej there were labour disturb- 
ances on certain sugar estates. A Commission 
w'as appointed by the Governor to enquire into 
and report on (a) the causes which led uj to the 
disturbances and (6), %7iter alia, the condition of 
labour on sugar estates; and to advise on the 
measures necessary to obviate the recurrence of 
similar disputes. From the report of the Com- 
mission, which was published in December 1930, 
it would appf*ar that the disturbances were 
primarily of an economic ebaraettr and were 
inspired by grievances and disabilities which the 
Couimissibu found to be genuine and which were 
common to both African and Indian labourers, 
whether resident or non-resident. There is rea- 
son to suspect that the position of the Indian 
labourer has somewhat deteriorated in the last 
few years. The abolition of the indentured 
system was no doubt most desirable and consti- 
tutes a theoretical advance, but as things are at 
present the Indian labourer no longer enjoys tho 
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measure of socurlty provided by the Immigration 
Ordinance in regard to pay, hours of work and 
other benefits and the supervision of the Immi- 
gration ofiicers ID his relation Avith the plantation 
authorities. In order to remedy this state of 
affairs, the Commission recommended • 

( 1 ) the creation by Government of some 
authority VI itb auih powers as were considered 
necos8ar> for tlie etfident safeguarding of the 
Interests of both empioved and employer, and 
(ti) the revision of the provision of the 
Employers and Servants Ordinance in 
the light of more modern touceptions of 
the relations between employer and emplojed 

In 1942 a Lal)our Oidlnauce (^o 2 of 1942) 
was i«isbed Ihis Ordinance provided for tin. 
appointment of a Coniniissioiu r of Labour lor 
the regulation of the rtlations betWH n rmplojtrs 
and (.niplu>ei8 and for the settlement of 
disputes U tween them 1 ins bi ought tlitlaluiur 
laws of iintiah (^niiana in line with modern 
eoutcjUions of labour legislation 'Jhe (>oMrn 
ment of India were givtn an opportunity to 
comment on the Ordinance at the Jiill stagt and 
certain moditications suggested b.\ thtm were 
ineoiporaUd 111 it 

West Indies Royal Commission —The 
decision of His Majesty a Governiuout to appoint 
a Ko}al Commission tg coud«t a coinprehensiv e 
survey of the social and ^ouumlc problems 
affecting the group of the Indian Colonies 
was announced by the Secretary of State for 
the € 010011*8 in the House of (omnions on the 
14th June, 1938, in the course of the debate 
on the C'olonlal Ollice vote during which dis- 
cussion largely centred around conditions in the 
West Indies The actual terms ol the Commis- 
sion (which were announced in the House of j 
Commons on the 28th July) were tiie following — 

" To investigate social and economic 
conditions in the Barbados British Guiana, j 
British Honduras. Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Windward Islands 
and matters connected therewith and to make 
recommendations " 


1 ommission were available , the report having 
not been published by His Malesty’s Government 
for the present. The Commission recommended 
that gome officer or officers, preferably members 
of the labour department sliould specialise in 
East Indian questions and 11 suitable candidates 
wcu forthcoming should he East Indians. The 
Commission also recoiumended tliat the possibil- 
ity of the appointment ol suitable East Indians 
to posts in the Government service should be 
carefully borne in mind by Colonial Governments 
They expressed sympathy with the complaints 
regarding the arrangements lor iegitimlsatlon 
and validation of East Indian maniages and 
recommended that these marriages should so far 
as the law \va^ concerned be put on exactly the 
same footing as oilier marriages. 

In effect the commission conceded practically 
all tlic demands to which Indians themselves 
attached importance The general recommen- 
dations which related to matters of education, 
houbing and labour adiiilmstrution appeared 
satiHfactorj and wen likely to he of benefit to 
Indians As an immediate step towards im 
plementing the rccoinmendatiuiis of the Com 
tnissiou His Majestj's Government announ- 
ced their decihlim to incieose the annual 
allotment to the Colonial Development lund 
from i 1,000 000 to a maxiuiuin of i.5, 000,000 
for ten jears and to saiutiou anmiall> a grant 
up to t&OO.OOO for the purpose of colonial re 
search 1 hough the Coiniuission made no 
recommendation lor tlie appointment of an 
Agent of the Government ot India in tlie West 
Indies the matter continues to engage the atten 
tion ot the Indian (lov eminent. 

Inning 1930-40 Major G Orde Browne was <1« 
puted by the becretarj ol btate for the Colonieft 
to investigate and rep«)rt on labour (ondltions 
in tilt West Indies I he Government of India 
ttuik stiito to tiisure that an> measures 
imdertaktD to anuliorate the condition of labour 
ib a result of Major Orde Browne s recominenda 
lions should reach also the Indian laUiur popu 
Iition in British Guiana, Irinidad and Jamaica 
Jhe (lOv eminent of India hUggesWd with 


In vitw of the large number of Indians In | 
Jamaica 'irinidad and Briti*>h («uiaua and the 
important e of the Indian case in these territories 
being proi»erlv presented before the il<»val 
Commission, the qucbtioo of ( i* ju to,. 

ifoationr irnrn In fiaj safeguarding the, 
interests of Indians engaged the attention of the 1 
Government of India As a rtbult of represeuta- 1 
tions made by them, tht y were able to secure . 
the approval bf His Majest) s Government to 
the deputation of an officer to represent their 
vi> ws before the Commission and to assist , 
Indians in the West indies in the presentation 
01 their case Mr J. D T>son, < n i , 1 c s , 
who was secretary to the Itt JJon ble \ S 
Srinivasa bastri, PC, C H , when the latter 
went as the first Agent in the Union of South 
Africa, and subsequently rtpresented the Govern- 
ment of India before the Joint hclcct Committee 
in South Africa on the irausvaal Asiatics Laud 
Tenure Amendment Bill in 1930, was the officer 
chosen in ttiis connection 

The Commission concluded taking evidence 
towards the end of March 1939, and the report 
was made available to tlie press in October, 1989 
Only a summary of the recommendations of the 


i« ferem t to Indian labour in Trinidad that tiu 
fudustrUl Advibtr should also toncern hlinaelt 
with the evolution ol machinery tor collectivi 
i>argaiiuiig among rural labour as in the sugar 
ludubtry andlnngard to educational lustitu 
tioiiH In British Guiana that the i olonial Gov ern 
rneiit should make ever> endeavour to assume 
direct ruspoDaiblilt> for their management and 
I ontrol 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANCES 

N»im of the rcdiit d« vi lopuu <^ln<c tli 
visit ot th< Wist India Koval t ommission, in 
ihi (olomis of British (miuna. Irinidad uni 
Jamaiia whuli lontaiu considerable uunit)crs 
' of East India im (as India ns in these pa its uro 
r»firrcd to) di^i ivi mention In Jamah a where 
Indium an bss organised and fiwcr in nunibcrH 
than in the otin r two t< rritorhs, there had been 
a dcinund fur tin riviv'ul of the jaist of tlie 
ProG'itor of Irnmlgranta to <leal with Indians 
which was abohshtd in 19^4 ai a measure of 
C( oiiuiuy and tli*' revival of tlie appointment 
wan also ricommindid i>v Mr Tyson in his 
evident e before the ito>al t ommission. This 
claim has since been /lonccded It has also been 
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proposed to introduce constitutional reforms 
in the three Colonies immediately by reducing 
the proportion of ofAcial representation in the 
local Leglslativo Councils and increasing the 
extent of elected representation, while retaining 
the mctliod of nomination for representation of 
minority or backward interests. In Jamaica 
where there Is not mucli llkelihoo<l of any Indian 
securing election to the Council In view of the 
paucity of Indian voters and they not i»elng nu- 
merically strong enough in any electoral district to 
have their effect felt, the (iovernment of India 
have auggesled tiiat tlie possilnlity of nominating 
a member to safeguard Indian interests should 
iie kept in view. In Trinidad and British 
(Jiilana local committees having Indian repre- 
sentatives were apjiointed to examine 
franchise questions. 

The reports of tlie Fianciiise CommlHsions 
in both the Colonies w'ere publl',lu d^in 1944 
The British Guiana ( ommission r|Commended 
that for the purposes of franchise, the income 
and property qualilications shouM be approxi- 
mately hahed and tlu're should be a litenwey 
test in English. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies a« < epted ail th*- recommendations of 
the Commission except the language test which 
he decided shoul<i lie 111 any language Tlie 
Indian raeml»ers of the (‘omnilsslon has supported 
universal atiult suflrage Tlie dedsion of the 
Secretary of State caused di«a])pointment to 
the Indians tiie majority of whom are illiterate 
labourers The Secretary of St.itc, liowoer 
made it plain tint the aim of policy iti British 
Guiana was tli<’ adoption of uni\cr''al adult 
suffrage at anv cirly date In lrlnl<l:nl univer- 
sal adult suffrage as 111 tlie tase of Jamaica, 
lias been ifitrodm cd 

(4) OTHER PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 
Ceylon. 

Indian Labour Immigration into Ceylon. 

A satisf.utory 8*tticm»nt regarding the 
-t ind ird wage and other outstandmg questions 
afftHtiiig the intcnsts of laliourers wa*, ai rived 
at in 1927 and th«> legislation togise effect 
to it was passed hy the C»‘\ ion Legidative Council 
in Deceinbrr, 1927, aa the ‘Indian Labour 
Ordinance No. 27 of 1927.’ The aiandard rate 
of wages agreed upon were introduced with eff» ct 
from the 1st Januoxy, 1929. In view of the 
eouaidoraiile fail in the cost of living and the 
prK>ari(>UH condition of the rulibir and tea indus- 
tries during the slump, the rates of wages in mid 
ami low country estates were reduced early in 
1932, those in up-country Inung Icit intact. A 
furtlier reiiuctioii in wages took place in 1933 in 
Mew of tile det(‘rloration in tiie position of the 
rubber and L‘a Industries. While agreeing to 
these proposals, the Goverument of India stipu- 
lated tiiat the reductions should be tn^ated as 
Htrietly temporary and enurgt nt and revision of 
rut( s on the upward grade shoutd bo considered 
as soon as the industries revivid. 

As s(K>n as there w as a rev ival of these iudustrioa 
towanis Uie middle of 1933, the GoMriiment of 
India pressed fur tin* restoration of vs age cuU and 
tlie rates in force prior to the u ductions 1033 
were restored with effect from the 1st Junl; 1034. 

Since Sei'temher, 1933, there has been UtUe 
or no recruitment of Indian labour owing to 
t he depression in the tea and rubber industries. 


In September, 1037, with an increase of pros- 
perity in these two industries, the demand from 
the planters for extra labour became insistent. 
Their requirements were estimated at 20,000 
labourers, but the Ceylon Government decided 
to permit the recruitment of only 3,000 as they 
were anxious to absorb suitable labour available 
for employment. The Government of India did 
not feel justified In penditting recruitment 
unless some revision of wages was promised and 
Indian estate labourers were accorded the village 
Committee franchise. The position in regard 
to Die village Committee franchise is explaiaed 
in a later paragraph. 

After summoning Wages Boards and com- 
pletion of Die necessary formalities the Ceylon 
Government restored the wages of Indian 
estate laimiirers with effect from the 12th June, 
1939, to the levels prevailing before the slump 
period since Feiiruary, 1932, v%z , 



3Ien 

Women 

Children 

Up-country 

eta 49 

39 

29 

Mid-('ountry 

M 47 

.37 

28 

Low Country 

45 

36 

27 


with provi<«ion tor the supply of rice at a rate 
not exceeding Rs. 4 80 per bushel. 

W IDi Die outlireak of war there was a general 
rise in eommodity prices and a corresponding 
rise in the cost ot living of the labourers. The 
perioii synchronised with a period of unrest and 
th«*re was natur.illv a dfmand by the labourers 
and their assof lations for an increase in the rates 
of wages With a view to meeting this demand 
the planters agreed to Die grant of a war bonus 
at Die discretion of the Superintendent of an 
estate. In order to place the scale of wages on a 
statutory basis, the Board of Indian Immigrant 
Labour rts oiiiiuended the following scale of 
wages after lonsidering the vur> ing reoonimenda- 
tiofib of the ^\age9 Boards. 

Men W omen Children 

rpruuntiy Cts. 54 43 32 

MidtountVy ,, 52 41 31 

Lo.v Country ,, 50 40 30 

witli'the old provision about the issue price of 
rue to labourers. 

'Uiese rates were l*rought into force from the 
l^t 1 eiinuiry, 1941, the grant ot war bonus being 
discontinued from tiiat date. 

riie folhiW'ing increased rates of wages lame 
inti> legal lorei with effect fiom the lat May, 


1942 - 

Men 

\tomen Children 

\ p Countrv 

. . 57 

40 

35 

Mtd-t'ount ry 

. . 55 

44 

34 

I 4 OW i mintry 

33 

43 

33 


with issue prne of nee not exceeding IN 4-8 per 
busliel togtUiei with a “dearness, allowance" 


for each latouier i»ased on the cost ot living 
index numlier, in tlu* proportion ot 5 : 3 : 3 for 
men, women .uul childien respectively. The 
dearness allpw.uiee wh> .subject to variation 
act (wdim: to tlie ]uict'» ol loodstutfs troni time 
U) tlnu . but fioui Gdotar, 1^42, the rate of 
the allow aiue lenuiined stationery at 30 cents 
for men jiml women and Ih ^rnts for children, 
not wit list and ing the increase in pneea A 
sm'i’ial coimnitlee was. constituted at the end of 
1942 to examine tlio whole basis ol the calculatiop 
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of dearnesb allowances. The reoomnicndationa 
of the Conunittoc were coiHidoied by the Board 
of Indian hnniijirant TiUbonr and e<Ttttin modi- 
llcations of the sjsteni of cornpntinu dearness 
allowance were brouuht into force in Apill, 

The ^hnnv:«s brought about by the nioditled 
system atfe<*tetl labour ad^e^8el^^ but the rate 
of dearness allowance now jiayabh' to them is 
ttj:ain showing an upward tendency. 

The Wace-s Boards for T«'a and Rubber 
Industries published on Bee. lb, 194 1, certain 
propt>sals for enhani’itu! th»‘ inininmin rate of 
wa^es and uuitcd object ii ns 

One important feature of the proposed new 
rates is that the distinition hitherto made 
between the minimum latt's tor tht' u|>-eountry. 
mid-countiy and low* country estates is not 
t(» l>e maintained The question whether the 
abolition ol distinction fu’twven the up. mid, 
and low eouiitrv rates will cause hardship in 
the T'ost war period when the special allowaiue 
lieeomes neplitnlOe needs consideration Th»*se 
proposals have e\oked considerable obuM turns 
from the plantiiiii mtensls. 

The position in !“rard to the supply of food- 
stuffs to estate labourers deterioialed consi- 
derably (In lUPJ) and (he basic ration ol rice was 
considerably cut down. 

^horta!:e of fooduiaiiis continued in 1943, 
in spiti of the itloils of the (ioNcinnieiit to 
ineu.ise their prodinUon, and the bii'-ie ration 
to estate Kiboun-is pra(tically remaiiud tin 
same as a’ the < ml of the > ear 1943. 

The food pO'.itioii on estates did not improve 
until the end <*f 194 4, anvi the issue of tin ration 
in the toriii of rua was ualuced to f ol tin ttadi 
1 at ion. 

Indian Immicration into Ceylon and 
Indo'Ceylon Relations. In I9b>. .is a 
lesult ot a n sol It loll p.is-i d in tin* Mat* ( oum il, 
tbt < » ylon (»ov f rnim-nt lyiu-iiutd an Iminmia- 
in>n rotnmissuuj to eun-nh i and u port ui>on 1h» 
pi(dd<m oi non-t e\ lonese w(fk<is hi (Mhui 
juirticulaily with a vu w to tic restru tioii' ami 
ei}e<ti\«' tontrol nf ifiimiu'rat mn niti* < ivloii 
of woikfi4 fr**in othei tountius^ indudini.. 
a'si.,ted est it» l.'ibounrs Indians liom 
the rnajoiity of th* inimmrants in ('lylon and 
they present! d a memoramium tothf Inimiirra- 
tion < onmjis.Moic r 'I hi ri port of the (‘ominis- 
sloner w^aa published in April, 19.38. The 
CommlsaKuuT came to the conclu^ion that, 
aithouph in the al/sence of statl.stk'* it was not 
possible U) f‘stiinate the extent of Indian immi- 
gration, the immigrant came to share the 
work when it was available and when it was not, 
he returned to his home; that the immigrant 
workers made jiosslble an economic and general 
advance which could not have taken plac^ 
without them that Indians di<i not undercut 
wagf's; that the existing mcatiH of (ontrol of 
immigration were suffiehiit and that the rt^stric- 
tloD of Indian immigration for the protection 
of Ceylonese employment was not practicable 

This VHiduation of the cause <,f Indian 
irnijiignitjon into ( did not sati'fv Mnhalem 
opinion 'I he Board of Mini’-ters wire intent 
on •mine measure to umtrol Indian immmrafion 
and a mctiKiritftdum (ontuinirig a hurnmury of 
certain fur reaehmg }irofio«alH designed to restrict 
ttie entry oi persons into Ceylon, whether for 


purposes of permanent rosidence or for taking 
up any occupation in Ceylon, was referred 
to the Government of India in August, 1940, 
in accordance with au assurance given to them 
in the matter. It wu^ agreed to diseuss these 
proposals during the informal conversations 
arranged to he hold in November, 1940, In New 
l>elhl to coii'^ider all quest ion.s outstanding 
between the Indian and Ceylon Governments. 
The Conference was held at New Dtdhl from 
the 41h to the 13th November, 1940. The 
fiimlaniental ipiestion of the status ot Indlnus 
lesldeiit ill Ceylon w'as first taken ii]> lor dls- 
cussioii. The proposals ol the Ceylon Dele- 
gation were conditioned by one main purpose, 
iiainely, a substantial redmtlon in the nunilier 
of Indians resident in tlie Island, and sought to 
limit full eltl/enshlp rights to Indians in (Jeylon 
in the second or third generation while exfend- 
iug certain restricted rights to those Indians 
with only a Ceyion domUlle ot dioiee (whieh 
was to include among other eonditlons to be 
piesciibeil icsulonee in Ceylon tor a minimum 
period of live yenrsb TIn‘y further proposed 
that all othei Indians in ( eylon and futuie immi- 
grant s.m1u>u Id be deluiired flir ever from acquiring 
tranehDe or other rights of citizenship. The 
Govermneiif ot India, on the oth«*r hand, pressed 
foi full citizenship rights for Indians who had 
put in live years' residence in the Island and 
produted evidence ot a permanent Interest 
in the Colony and for opportunity for all other 
Indians in t'eylon on a pn scribed date to qualify 
for such riglits In due course. As the (eylon 
Delegation were not prep.ireil to inodltv their 
attitude, the talks ended in a breakdown ot the 
negotiations. 

On 4tli Manli, 1941, the Board of Mliihstirs 
intiodu<*ed two Bills in the State Council, one 
to piovide for the registiation ol pi rsons in 
(eylon who did not po-se^s a Ciylon doinidle 
ol origin, and tlie other to ni.iki piovi*-lon for 
the regulation and i ontrol of the entiy of non- 
(cvlonese into ('(‘vlon. .\fter the Bilks pa-scd 
thejr second resuiing, they weie lefeired to 
.''landing (ommittie “A”. 'IhC'e bills w’ere, 
howevii laid m ab-'yamy l^v the (boernment 
ol Ceylon pending an ot t (»me ot the Indla- 
< * y Ion talk". 

Ditmistal of Indian Daily-Paid Staff in 
Government Departments and the ban on 
Emigration to Ceylon. Kaily in 1939, the 
♦ •uviTiinii nt ol India lanic lo know that the 
« i-ylon (ioVMiiment h td under consideration 
s(MUf ''theme for the p plio eni» nt ol huliaii 
tl.uly pant emjiloy ces m tlie (rtivcinnn nt inymrl- 
inents bv (cNloiitsi* 'J be < lov i rnineiit ot liuiui 
.itldiessui the Ceylon (.oveiuinent asking for 
tlef.iib <;f the seh< me and the r* .tsons Ihep for 
After soiiH rt»rresp(»iid» nt i ( n thi .subjtw t, during 
wbbh tie (evlon (Jovei tiiuent « xplainetl thtlr 
v< h< me f«*r the rtplateiiunt of non-Cevkunse 
eiii] lovi d siin e ] Ajill, 19.31, and th( olb i i»t 
gratnitii'i and fjet i* p.if i laf Kin l.'ullitn s to othu 
inm ( eylonese v\ho voluntaiilv ittiptl, tin 
Covirnment <il Jtidia « oiniminicatetl to tlnm 
thtlr strong olqutiim to the piojio-.ed seheiiic 
anti suggested that it should Im held tp ubeyanee 
ytemliiig liisr us.''ituts at the tinu' ol tiade m got la- 
t Ions, vmu h were to take place between th» two 
eountries very srsm. 'I he Ceylon (Jov eiiinient 
dnl not agree lo that and also to otlier requests 
(lom the Dovfrimient of India and the latter were 
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romppllod to withdraw thoir offer to nopiotiatc 
a trade aj?reement and also to Impose a ban on 
the emiRration to fVylon of Indian unskilled 
labour from th(* Ist AiiRust, 1930. The Oylon 
Government however, continued their policy of 
leplacement of Indian daily-paid em]>loyeer8 
and bv the end of 1910 over 2,rj00 ♦ nijdovces, 
including abont 1,200 workers, letired from 
Oylon Government service under the scheme. 

Tn Auuuat, 1911, at the re<iuest of the 
GovernniiMit of ^’e^lon, the («overnment of 
India atjrec<l to a resnm])tion of the inft)rmal 
conversations that had ended incom-lusivelv 
.'it lNi(*w Delhi in November, 1940. DelcKatlons 
from the two (Irvernments met at Colombo 
on the nth S( j)tember, 1941, and the 
conference ended on the 21st when agreed 
conclusions w’<'r<‘ re idled on all the subjects 
discussed ami a loint report was alRned by 
the two Doleuatlons. This report was 
simultaneous] V published in Cedon and in 
India on the Ifith Oetoher. In their report to 
the Ce\lon Do ml of Ministers, published on 
the 30th (h'totier, the Ci'vlon Deletration stromily 
reioinmemled tlie adoption of the joint report. 

The proposals in the joint report, how e\er, 
canu' in for crltldsin from prominent Indians 
and Indian Assoeiations in Ceylon. ]mrtienlarly 
in reiraT<l to the pro\islon8 about the establish- 
ment of <loini<*ile of eholce, th ■ reservation in the 
Rrant of tranehise nRht‘> to the Indian ]topiila1ion 
already in Cevlon. the absenee of specific provi- 
.‘‘ion for the safc,.;uardint? of domicile rights of 
the children hohbus of certificates of permanent 
.settlement, the dii<ibilitles attaehing to absenees 
of more than a year, and the eomiitlons on which 
tuture immigration might take place. Opinion] 
In India was also ntituiglv against the proposals 
In the joint report, and on 17th November, 
1941, the ( entral beglslutivi* Assemblv unanl 
mously p.issed a resolution that “ Indians in 
Ceylon on the prescribed date of the agreement 
and Uuwe w'ho had been resjdent.s within a 
specified period prior to the date of the agree- 
ment should have fiej'dom of entry into ('eylon 
and no regional or oecupatlonal restrictions 
should be irnpiHcd on them; tbey should be 
entitled to full rights of eitiziuishlp on the com- 
pletion of the ]>rcscrlbed period, and that, for 
the future, provision should be mad** to protect 
Indian tiadi intiiesf^.” In \n>w', liowiver, of 
the devidopments in the llastern political sltua- 
iion It was agrei'd between the two Govi rnmeut^ 
that further tonsider ition of the Kepoit should 
bo suspended and that the stains quo ante intro- 
duet ion ot the Inimigrutioii OMlinaiiee should be 
maintain ‘d ( onudering the hardsliip caused to 
Imli.in laluMirers already in Ceylon on account 
of the ban. the Go\erniiieiit of liidbi n Lived the 
I ban inres]ic<t ut such lalioiirci ^ as wen- in Ceylon 
un 1st Septcmlier, 19CJ. 'I lie Goveinment ot 
Ceylon thereupon evpiesM-d the view that reluxa 
lion ol the b.m umountMl to a iltinge In the 
tfntiis qhti and that in tlie 1 iH’umst.iiiet*s thev 
weie flee to take anv a»tion whi« h thev might be 
comiH’lleil to take in the interests of the war 
» tfort and whl<h might ehange the status quo 
-till further. Soon after that, however, the 
<'cvl(m Goveinment appioailieil the Government 
of India !oi additional labour lor rubbex -tapping, 
on same terms of vmplov nient as those olfered 
to Indian labour alreatly xn Ceylon and on the 


condition of compulsory rojiatriation to India 
at the end of war or after other agreed period. 
The Government of India set their fui-e strongly 
against any suggestion of compulsory repat riation 
and made counter-proposals in ihis regaid. lint 
the Government of Ceylon did not agree to the 
same. In Sept(‘mber 1944 one of the Ceylon 
Ministers made a statement in the KiTorms 
Committee that the Government of India wanted 
the Indian ipie^tion to be left over until the war 
was w'on, and that it, was not wise for the 
Heforms Committee to settle the question of 
Indian status Earlv in 191I>. it w’as however, 
undeistood that the Governments of India ami 
Ceylon bad under eorisideratlon the quefttion 
of resuming the Indo-Ceylon negotiations. 

Legitlation Affecting Indians: In 1937 
an amendment to the Vill.igi* Communities 
Ordiiianee, 1924, was yiroposed. by winch 
it w’as sought to (‘iifranchise all per‘*f)iis of either 
sev other than Indian estate laboiiiers thereby 
giving the vote to Diiroiteans and liurgbers wliQ 
weie pn*viouslv evclmh-d. Thi'> discriniiiiation 
.igainst Indian-t roused piotest both in India and » 
in tevlon. With the objei t of removing the 
( h.irge of obvious racial discrimination, the 
standing Committei' of the State Coum il made 
an amendment to the proposed Bill whi'h had 
the effect (»f e\t» Tiding the Iianchi-e to those 
luemtiers of except ed classes, 1 e, ( lluropeans, 
Imii.ins ami Burglurs), who jiay land tax, and 
possiss a speiified area of hind f.'i acxes). I'he 
praitieal etfect of thi^ would be to cnfranrhisc 
the great iinjoiitv of lluropeans and Buighcrs 
and have ]>raetieallv the entiie Indian estate 
labour population without thi* vote A further 
prot(‘st was made to the Cevlon Government 
by the (Jovernment of India, who decided to stop 
the recruit ment of labour for Cijlon until this 
queMhm W’as satisfactoilly settled. Tlu amend- 
ing Bill was p.»ss**d by the State Counexl on 10th 
December, 1937, but was reserviMl by Ills 
K\eellem> the tioveinor of Cevlon for the 
signiileation ol His Majesty’s plea-uire. 

Ill 19.1'', with a view to meeting the charge of 
racial diseuinlnatitui, the lelevaiit el luse of the 
Bill wis anumled so as to ext hub .dl l.ibourers 
resident on estates, whether Ceylonese or Indian, 
from the village committee franchise. The 
Original Bill and this amendment became law 
on 1st .l.niuaiv. I9.i9. but it w.i- f» It th.it though 
de jure di^c^iu)inatlon against Indians had been 
removed, de facto discrimination reniai’ved os a 
very large body of Indian estate labourers were 
In practice to be excluded from the village 
franchise while the effect upon the Ceylonese 
wa^ to be negligible. 

The Shops Uegulation Oidinaiiee came into 
force on 1st August, 19:19. As there was great 
diftleultv ill fixing eUismg hours of ‘-hops and 
there were numenuis lepicst ntatiou-i. that por- 
tion of the Oidiiianee which rdated to closing 
hours w'as not enforced, only th<' piovLslons 
ri'gardliig working houis, holidays, leave and 
other eoiulltlons of seivice of shop employees 
being put Into opt ration 

The Fisheries Drdinamc which received Royal 
.Assent in November, 1940 , disci Imiunted between 
Indians and “Cevlonosc” and pioliildted non- 
Ceylonese from engaging in fishing In Ceylon 
waters for profit without a fishing license, but 
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the Ceylonese Minister stated that Indians 
who had been resident in Ceylon for a nurober 
of years and had been earrvlnp: on bona fide 
hshinc as an indnstry would experience no 
difficulty in obtaininR lieenses. 

Ceylon Constitutional Reforms: The question 
of reform of the Cevlon Constitution which 
was debated in the State Council from 
9th March to 13th Julv, 1039. has been 
enfiasinfc the attention of Ilia Majesty's Govern- 
ment and an Order in Council extending the 
life of the present State Council, which was 
normally due to expire in Marcli, 1941, for a 
further period of two years w*aa publishc<i In 
the Ceylon Gazette Extraordinary, dated 19th 
October. 1940. On 2‘<th October, 1941, the 
follonine communication from the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies was read by the Speaker 
in the State Council — 

** The urgency and im]>ortance of reform of 
the Constitution are fully recognised by Ills 
Majesty’s tiovernment but before taking deci- 
sions upon the present proposals for reform, 
concerning which there has been so little 
unanimity, but which are of such importance 
to the well-being of Ceylon, His Maji^sty’s 
Government would desire' that the position 
should be further examined and made the 
subject of further consultation by means of 
a Commission or Conference. 

This cannot be arranged under war conditions, 
but the matter will be taken up with the least 
possible delay after the war " 

The projiosals fftr constitutional r< forms in 
Ceylon W'cre rcNived, a.s a r+sult of persistent 
demands In that country , bv a dedaratum by 
H.M.ti. on the 2(ith May, 1943, authorising the 
Ministers to prweed ahead with the drafting of 
proposals for a new' Constitution, to be examined 
in detail by a Coninnssion or Confcren<-c The 
declaration put the grant of full rcbponsilde 
gONcmment under the Crown in all inatteis of 
internal ci\ll admlitivtration as the goal of the 
contemplated const it iitnuial .advance. The 
Ministers accordinglv di.aftul their proposals in 
secret without consulting the representatives of 
the minority int»-rests in th» Island and submitted 
them to the Secretary of State for the Colonics. 
H.M.G haae now announced that a Commlshion 
will be sent to Ce\lon at the end of this ye.ar to 
examine the proposals made bv the Ministers 
and it will enter into consultation with all 
minority parties concerne<i with the Constitution 
The Government of India are wat< hing the deve- 
lopments with the lielp of their Iiei»resentative 
in the Island, with a \nw to * risurlng a satis- 
factory settlement of the Indo-Cejlon problem 
in the'new Constitution 

In July 1944, His Majesty's Government 
made a further declaration that in pursuance of 
their declaration made in May 194:c a Koyai 
CommlsaioD would visit Ceylon to examine and 
discuss any proposals for constitutional reforms 
in Cevlon af>.er consulting the various interests 
Involved, including the minorities. The Minis- 
ters eontendlng that the arrival of tha Com- 
mission was contrary to the deciaration of 
Hlh Majesty's tiovernment made in May, 1943. 
withdrew their prrqiosed scheme for M>nKtltu- 
ttonal reform*, and decided not to co-operate 
with the (VimmiHsion. However, the Com- 
mission consisting of Lord Houlbury tChairman), 


Mr. <now Sirl J. F. Rees, Vice Chancellor of the 
University of Wales, and Mr. F. J. Burrows, 
the retiring President of the National Union 
of Rail way men arrived In Ceylon on 22nd 
December, 1944, and invited proposals for the 
reform of the Ceylon constitution. The Indian 
community in Ceylon presented their case 
befoie the Comniission which completed Its 
sittings and returned to England in March 1945. 
Its report Is awaited. 

Exchange of Representatives. — In October, 
1942, with the concurrence of the 
Government of India, the Government of Ceylon 
appointed filr Baron Jayatllaka as their Special 
Representative In India to secure and maintain 
adequate food supT»lics for Ceylon from India 
and to iiuprovi' relations lutween the two 
eoiiiilries. The Governnumt of Ceylon have also 
welcomed the appointment of an Indian Repre- 
sentative in Ceylon of similar stAtus should the 
Government of India decide to ifp]>oint one. 

rnfivrtunntciy Sir Baron .lavatllaka died, after 
a brief illness, on ills wav to Ci'jlon in May, 1944. 
The Government of Ceylon* appointed Sir 
Tikiri Banda Panabdkke as his successor 
He took charge of his office in March 1945. 

The CfOvernnK'nt of India appointed, on a 
reciprocal bu'-H, Mr M 8. Aney as their Repre- 
sentative in Cevlon in Septiunber, 1943. The 
pobt of the Agent of the Government of India 
in Ceylon has also born continued and is at 
present held by Mr. P. C. Mathew, I.C S 

Miscellanaous.— Several complaints were 
made to the Government of India by 
Indian merchants in Cejlon against the Govern- 
ment of the Island m ngani to r<*qni*‘itionlng ot 
stocks of textiles and other essential commodities 
soon after tlndr anival in the Island for being 
distribntid through Government Co-operative 
Store h and (Kivernnient nominated private 
dealers The ground for «neh reqnlsltleudng was 
given to be to prevent the goods linding their 
way to tlie Idark market. The* Government ed 
Ineiia arc now understood to he examining the 
que*stion with a view' to ensuring that Indian 
trailers in the export, import and inte*rnal retail 
trade in Cevlon regain their pre-war proportion of 
business in C<*yIon. In the meantime the 
Ceylon Government has Introduced a system of 
individual rationing of textile by coupons 
based on the * points ' system, under which 
there would be no more n qulHittoniog of textiles 
for oo-operative stores 

Malaya and Burma '—The position of 
Indians in tla.se countries has been fully dealt 
with in the previous issues of the Year Book 
They came under Japanese Occupation earlv 
in 1942 During the tlrst half of 194.'), larg»* 
portions of Burma including Rangoon wor** 
rc-occupied bv tie Alins and tlu na parts ar» 
now under British Military Administration 

The Governments of India and Bnriiia an 
now understood to be crigageil on the eonsidera 
tion of recoMHtrurtlon proposals In legard to 
Burma iiieluding that of post-war Indian iinmi 
gratlon into Burma. Botli the Government > 
held conferences with the representatives of 
Burma- Indians. The Government of India also 
appointed In October 1944, Mr Jamnadas 
M. Mehta, M.LA (Central), as their Repre 
senlalive with the Government of Burma. 
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Zanzibart—The small Protectorate of Zan* 
libar, consisting of the two islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, has an Indian community of nearly 
16,000 out of a total population of 235,000. 
These Indians are mostly tradeis, and the trade in 
olovee — of which Zanzibar furnishes more than 
80 per cent, of the world's supply — Is largely 
in their hands. No problems of any magnitude 
faced this community until July, 1034, when a 
group of Decrees regulating the trade in cloves 
and prohibiting the free alienation of land by 
Africans and Arabs to others %a8 passed by the 
Legislative Council of Zanzibar and received 
the assent of H.D. the Sultan. {For full details 
see T)ie Indian Ymr Book JO i3-44.) 

Manritius.- -In April, 1924, the Government 
of Mauritius requested that emigration to the 
Colony might he (>ontiiiup(i for a period 
of one year, but the Government of India in 
consultaHoii with the Standing Conmiittce on 
Emigration <ieeide(l that consideration of the 
request should await the results of a local 
Investlg.ition. The Government of Mauritlu*- 
agreed to r(cei\e an officer lor the purpose 
and to give him all facilities; and in Decem- 
ber, 1924, an Indian Officer of Government 
Kuuwar (now Raja Sir) Maharaj Singh, lift 
India to condiict U»e neeccisary inquiry. 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report was pub- 
lished by the Government of India in August 
192,*). The various recommendations made 
in the report were commended to the 
con^ide^ation of the ('olcmial <TO>ernment. 

In February, 1920, the Government of India 
received a reply Iroiii the t'olonial <Jo\emrnent 
stating that they accepted the main con<*lusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, viz. 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be, 
sent to Mauritius either in the Immediate or near 
future. With regard to Kunwar Maharaj .Smgh’'«| 
suggestions relating to other matters of iutcre-^t 
to the Indian population resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
wUiinguess to give ctlect to several of them. 

The condition of Indians in this Colony 
continued to remain satisfactory till 1937 
when there were labour disturbances on certain 
sugar estates employing Indian labour. The 
Colonial Government .ipi)olntcd a Commis 
slon to enquire into andrepoiton the disturb- 
ances. The commission reported during 1038 
and the most important recommendations 
of the Comml-zion related to the necessity for 
the formation of a Defiartraent of Labour , 
and the enactment of suitable labour legislation 
In place of the Labour Ordinance of 1922 which I 
mainly dealt with Indentured labour. Roth I 
recommendations have been given effect to and 
the Labour Ordinance of 1938 which closelv 
follows the Malayan Labour Code sliould prove 
of ronsidorable Iwneflt to the I nd Ian labourers. ; 
a large number of whom are employed on sugar! 
estates. The Industrial AssiM’iatious Ordinance , 
of 1938 provided for the regulation of conditions 
of employment, the establishment of machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes and 
generally the formation of industrial Associa- 
tion. This Ordinance, it will be observed, 
provides for collective bargaining by Industrial 
labourers. 


The Government of India had under consi- 
deration for some time the question of deputing 
an officer to visit the Colony and to report on 
the condition of Indians resident there, os no 
officer of the Government of India visited 
the Colony since Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
deputation in 1925. The suggestion was 
accepted by H.M’s Government and in May, 
1940, Mr. S. itidley, l.C.S,, Secretary to the 
Agent General for India In the Union of South 
Africa, was deputed to visit Mauritius. He 
stiiyed in the Colony for almiit five weeks. In 
ins report, which was published at the end of 
1943, he made a number of recoinniendations, 
the more important which are (1> minimum 
wage for lal)Oiirer8 in the sugar industry, (2) 
grant of war l;omis, (3) Government control over 
liousing of laifourer-. rf estates, (4) introduction 
of conipulsf>ry edur.ation In .suitable stages, (5) 
extension of franchise by adding edueational 
■iu.alffli .afion as an alternative to pioperty quali- 
fleation, and {(*>) adequate representation of the 
Indian eommuiiity in the Council of Government 
and the Exeeiiti\e Council, etc., etc. 

Disturbances on Estates, 1943 .— In 1943 

dlsturi>anres occured on i estates pending 
^ettlennnt of a demand for higher wages. The 
police Wire reported to ha\e been assaulted 
and in the course of firing whnh followed, 
3 persons were killni and 3 wounded. A 
Commission of enquiry wa.s appointed to investi- 
gate tlie (.luse of tile outbriak and tlie Concilia- 
tion and Rages Hoirds examined the question 
of adjustment of wag*^. Hu- report of the 
Commi»8ion w.n publi-hed on the 2sth Noveni- 
i>er, 1044 The ( oniiiiis.-.ion ohserved that 
the mam underKing causes of the disturi)ance8 
were unsatisfat tory ceonomie conditions* and 
low wages, it made far-reaeiimg r^'commenda- 
tum-« for the iinjirovement of labour conditions, 
general welfare and healtli services and the 
general admmi«>tTatne machiner\ The Govern - 
m«‘i»t of Mauritius haNe taken action on certain 
recommendations in regard to the inipro'venieut 
of laijour eonditions and have .set up a Central 
Statist u-al ihirtau. 

Ifar. The extension of war to the Far 
East and Burma ga\e rise to new proldems. 
First, under the threat of occupation of territories 
l»y the Japanese, there was the question of the 
evacuation of non-essential ei\ilian Indians, 
particularly women and cliiJdren. to India. In 
spite of the sliortage of slapping, about 5,000 
Indians were safely transported to India by 
sea in the ease ot Burma, evacuation by 
sea wa.s possible till the port of Rangoon had 
To be abandoned and about 70 000 Indians 
had been evacuated. As regards laud routes, 
a total of over four lakhs of Indians reached 
India by means ot the A^sani Burma land 
toule aiixi tlie Prome-AKyai» Chittagong route. 
-Vpprei table nuiul'er» ot liulians also 
evacuated by air At the tnd 01 1942 it was 
estimated tliat tiie total imiuls'r oi evacuees 
in India was m the ntughbouiliood of 5 lakhs. 
Secondly, following tlie present occupation of 
the territories by the Japanese, the problem 
of assistance to the dependaula in India of 
Indians stranded in tlu»se territories, and to the 
evacuees themselves became ot considerable 
magnitude atnl the Government of India 
' generously came forward by authorising Frovin- 
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ciftl Governments to give necessary advances 
on behalf of the l^o^ eminent of India. The 
advaneeh are Ptili bidng j^ranted by them. 
Thirdly, the welfare of Indians in the Japanese 
oecnpied ten it ones ucn(‘rall> is one on whii-h both 
(foverninent and the jniblie are mu<‘h eoneerned. 
l''\er} etlort is Ix'int^ still made by the Govern- 
ment of liniia to obtain sueh infoirnatiou as 
may become a\aitable throimh neutral sources 
ami the International Ked Cross. Fourthly, 
with the (s-ssation td' norm.d cornmuideatioiis 
with those eountrie", a veiy eonsiilerablo miinher 
of enquliie'' were, and au' ‘^tlll lieinu, teeeived hy 
tlie Gov eiument t^f India for elieit iim information 
leijardinn tin v\elfare of individuals in those 
areas, .and throuiih the eoiittes\ of the Ked Cio-^s 
attempts are beinu made hy them to stciire tlie 
neeewi> iuform.it hm 1 ilthly, the tlov eminent 
of India liave boon rseeivinj; elaims in re*>peet ot 
propertie.s and assets left behind in tlie euemy- 
oeeupied teriitoiiis whieli are for the present 
merely beins neordt'd liy them for any possible 
action latir thonuh obMou>ly they eannot Hive 
any guar.intee that these claims can at all bo 
settle 1 si\1blv, the <iuestion of the rehabili- 
tation of the evacuees in India is al.so 


of great importance. The Trovincial Govern- 
ment a and I'latlonal Service Labour Tribunals 
have been requested by the Government of India 
to register ai)pH(*atlonH for employment from 
non-tei liideal and technical iiersonnel respee- 
tively, with a view to the persons lieing put into 
toiieii with einplovers, inelnding (Jovernnicnt 
Departments, and iiulnstry. The Government 
of hidla have also apiminted an Ollieer on special 
duty for the purpose. Ceiitrul Ib'fugee Olfteers 
In Madras, Ikmihuj', ('aleutta and Delhi have 
lu'cn appointed 4iv the Government of India 
with a view to assisting the evacuees in 
ofitaining lelief under the Central Govern- 
ment sehenie of financial assistance ami in seeiir- 
inc suit aide employment. lJuima refugee orga- 
ni.^atlons have also been set up in Assam 
and Bengal wiiicb look to the nctsla of refugees 
arriving irom across the border. Hefereneo 
has bien made only to Pome of the more 
important questions which havi* arisen and for a 
fuller account relercucc should be made to the 
rovnnnnxqueft on the various subjects which are 
l>emg is8U(‘(l from time to time by tlie Govern- 
ment of India. 
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Tn tlie middle of the nineteenth century the 
Parsec community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai >(aorojl and other members of the 
firm of Cama <fe Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahomedan business 
men llrinly eshiblished there. Nor are the 
professions un]>rc8ented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
The number of the latter, especially Parsees. 
is conHlderalde. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the 
House of (/(UnmoiJrt. Sinn* JUKJ soven Indians - 
tlM‘ lat(‘ Mr. Ame« r All, the first Lord Siiiha, tiie 
late Sir Hinode the late Sir IMnsha 

Mulla, Sir Shiidi Lai, Mr. M. 11. Jayahar and 
Sir Madhavati Nair-ha\e serv* d on the Judieial 
t'ominittee o* the Piiw ('ounell. Three Indian- 
are Advisers to th * Se<'tetary of StaL* for India. 
In 11)11), the late Lord Siiiha was the first Indian 
to he raised to tlje peer.»ge and to he appolnteti 
a memlier ot the Home <5overuiiieiit. 

India House. 

Uiqh Conimifni\orn>r for Iwlia. — This post 
was first establMied in lOliO and its various 
permaiH'Ht incuinb< nts have been: — 

Sir \Vm. Meyer, I.O.S. (11- td.), 1920-22. Sii 
Dadiba Merwanj*c Dalai, 11)21124. Sir Atul 
Chandra Chattel jt-e, iy2r»-31. Sir lihup^mdru 
Nath .MJtra, ll)31-:i(>. Sli Fit orklian Noon, from 
IDIh’i-lDil, and Sn .\zizul llini from tlie ,spiini' 
01 1912. 

In March, 1930, the office of the Ilirh Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises In Grosvenor (i.ardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,1)00. The deslgii 
of this noble building, which has a frontagt 
of about 130 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work ol Sir Herbert Baker, H.A., 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Althougli expression of the Indian character 
of the building Is mainly found in the interior, 
the architect has given to tlie details of tiu 
external <*levation, by m< ans of car\ ing, heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the lamdon house of India. Including Itase* 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
floors In all, the available s|>ace for clerical 
work alone being bf*tween 50,000 and 00,000 ft. 
The total height from tlie lower level In the 
courtvard on the Strand side to the roof i" 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
BXiiiblls of the products and art wares of India, 
rids hall is carried up two Hours, the upper 
floor being represented l>y a wide gallery, and 
• *n either side of th? exhibition hall there are 
lecesses after the stjle of an Indian bazaar 
tor special exhibits. From the octagonal 
•Milram e hull a great public '•tail case leads to a 
giilcry round the octagonal hall on the tirsi 
floor. This gallery In its turn leads to a higii 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provliles aeconi- 
inodatiou for large receptions on siiecial 
oci'aslons. 

The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
^'il library roarkeiily express the Indian 


character of the building. The walls of the 
staircase and the lialls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Di-lhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jalt in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely sejiarated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gurgau, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellulK d by mural 
paintings, the work of apeelally selected Indian 
artists. The water ‘•upi^ly is entirelv Indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 4G0 ft. below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staff are at India House, with all otlier depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores I>e]>artiiif nt which was 
housed until the boiubiug of London at the 
depot off tin* Thames at btheil*‘ie Hoad, 
Lamlieth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
i-ommuuitN which coii'-tltutes the greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve-fold in the quarter of a centuiy before 
the IDU-IS war. Aftir a very eonMdi**able 
temporary cheek cau^(d tlureby the mimbers 
rapidlv expanded from 1919 in spite of pre*.sure 
on eidlege aeeommod.ition In addition to the 
<»r(Iuiar.v graduatt or under-graduate stmUnt, 
there are ^ome voutb'* of good familj, iiiolud- 
ing heirs of Indian State*! adnntte»r into the 
jiiibhc hebooD. sii( h as l-ton ,iiui Harrow’. 
I’hen* are oid manly *.uim r>(K) Indians at the 
Inns of Court. In tlie la«t quarter of a century 
there has been a weleome increase in tlie number 
of teehnical and industrial student •^. Altogetlier 
inelu'iing ttehnieal and metlieal studfnts. tlure 
were uj* to the outbreak (U War in 1939 fully 
2 , 01)0 voiing Intiians c^ome live per ei nt. of them 
wonmn) in Lon Ion, l.dinburgh, < amliruige, 
Oxford, olisgow’. Mamfliott r. IhrminuiKim, 
Leeds, .'sheffii-lii, Liverpool and a few tUher 
e« litres. London absorb»-d .alxmt half tin total, 
d'he a«Idt<l dangers of "total warfare" under 
present-ilay eoiKlunuis and difficuhus of traiLS- 
port led to a rapid reduction of memt ers since 
tlure were few new eonii'r»<, and ttie ‘Jtream 
almost ilried up, naiipil> the dt ( i'-ion of 
H. M (Jovermnent in Ha auT"mn of 1939, 
nutved tliereto by the F.a-t India .V*'SO<'iation, 
to make ojxm the combit uit -^^rviics to Indian 
tiiuporarllv or perinaiuntlv re--i»ient in (Jrcat 
Britain, led to r* emit ment ot a number of the 
stinleiits, bome of whom obt ime<l coramissitms 
in the U..V F. Many Inuuiis took a share in 
A It 4*. amt otlar civil defence orguuisai ion. 
The Indian Soldiers uid Sailors Conitort Fund, 
umiei tlie leadi'i-lup I't .Mis 1. S Aim ry lias been 
doing exeelleiit work, with headquarters at 
India House, 
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Vkith the 'V^ar removed from Tndia s door^ 
aport in the countrj bcnrDttod ipprttiabJy in 
the '\eftr under reMew and transport difli(ultieB 
were not bo pronounced an in the proMouB \par, 
although ruing is as again haid hit tiuket 
hoikev an I ftiotball as usual sstrt tin most 
popular branches and football tspetiilh 
rtcentd a great fillip 


Cncket - Ihe Board of Control for Criiket 
in India te rtsporiBihh for the atTairs of the 
game Sesiral repnsentatne teims eompeteel 
as usual on ronil lines for the Cricket Cham 
pionship of India tor the Kanji Irophs 
a msgnlfieent g >ld eup of unique dtsun v%huh 
keeps green the inemors ef that illustrious 
Indian rrieketei Kanjit inh]i Ihe liggist 
attraetiou ot the \tar the Bombai Pentan..ulir 
rournament uhnhte rnpriseste anis rej rtscnting 
the Muslims Parsis Hindus luroitins ml 
The Rest uns an outstiniinc siicees'. and 
isill be rtiiiMiil ered f<r the M(nderfu!I\ e\ iflng 
final between the Muslims and the llineius 


FootbaU Ihe pnine is e litre Ihd )\ 
siihordiiiste pro\lnrn] usm nti is in alhliati n 
with the \I1 Indn I’o tl ill ledtriti i It 
hasgsined tremenJuis lejuliriti in re ♦ nt 
Nears an i the intn In ri n ef 1 uh In tin 
parent he 1\ whi h ir Nents the wlnlesil 
transfer et liners eliir ifg tin seas ii his 
pnnedni stheneti lal Ih u t liM ni rial 
‘shield thee the 111 h tinj i iishif l rth t unir\ 
eeemptedl f r In til \ in us |r \in h n 
the r mal I isis was i t hell 11 » jiemur 

< imp titnns in the r ururN ur th f 1 \ 
Nhuli in ( akutt i an i the it \(r>^ ( u{ in 
Bom ha V 


Hockey Hie ^une win h is r lur Ih I 
In the \lJIniia H ke n liderili n is i isil\ 
the ni St p I ular in tl c iiutrN in I tin 
star dire] f jIrn tl l«st in tin w rid u Iiet 
whuh IS anil In h me nt I In Ji t s truiiiiils 
at the list three (M rnitils }h»T is in 
eettici il ehampi mshij <em|e1elf rl \ ] r Mn 
eiai teams Mid the trejliN is a epi untl\ eaneel 
Maeiri 'slue If i»-eHenfe 1 1 \ tin >fa ri- t the 
Indian team vein h fnire i New /talarni I In 
princj); ii temrruments ar* the tga Ivhiri 
tap in Born! aN the Bei^ht n < ufe if t el 
cutta and the \ aelaNeinira Njndij at New 
l>e Ihi 


TboTurf line ing in India it < rganiMel e n a 
large stale end ill the niaoN cnirse*' ire e ntr ! 
led betwe e II them hs the UfNei Wertern In In 
Turf ( luh and th* RoNal ( il iitt i Juii ( hil 
lln e^tarnilrd is ler) high ml tin ru* r iirhes 
I irtieulirlv th *•* in 1 ml es ui 1 < il iitta 
( impure faNotirahh with tin i ist ut the world 
Iht iiiiis rtation *f first* lass th »roiighl re ds 
from Australia and ( ngUn 1 ins e wing t* 
the present war eonditions jraetkallv e eased 


and this hart given a big fillip to the indigenous 
breed whieh has made remarkable improvement 
in re tent \< irs The principal races are the 
newlN fr lined Indian I)erhy and the I^ilipse 
Stakes of India both run in Bomba> and the 
King I mperor b and Viteroy s ( ups at Calcutta 
ihe annual meetings at Bangalore, MNSorc 
and See unde rabad were not held owing to 
irate. 1 rebtrutions 


Golf Iho game has a big following and 

almost eNer\ teiwn of aiiN sire has its own 

eourse Plu IloNal Caleiitta Holf C I il b ‘ A 
ee urbi is eonsidered the best in the eountrN 
md the one reeenth laid e ut In the Bombay 
1‘rthideneN (.olf Club nt Chemhur holds great 
primiM In N lew e f the senousiKBs of the Mar 

hit 11 111 n It w IS ft ired tint the annual (tolf 

We k it NaMk >lw INS p ipular with followers 
t tht game in ^Ve^tern In lla would huNC tei be 
dr ipetl 1 ut the extellent support fe*r(luoming 
mile it pohNil le f r the (lent to materialise 
ami preve a-* sutees ful ami enjoyable as any 
<»t its pie le ees*- trs 


Tennii I e nms i«t loe ke d after by the All 
Imlii lawn leniiih Assoentim through its 
II vine 111 is ( 1 iti iih iml i detlnite effort 
w i- I » mg mult until eoiiiimr itm 1\ le tenth 
t wills th* impr Ntnunt ot its btandaid ot 
1 1 IN In the e mj 1 Nment ttf expert leuiehesand 
iht s* h tl n f \ uiig pla\ * rs lor thebe eoathes 
t NN ikon till urn oi ih* pai ni h ><l\ hiiNing 
I *111111 tinmigefa l>iNiH < up team the 
sh It i.«e f l* niiH I alls h wiNer lias ( omptlle d 
fill- « iieni l he teni] ririh stopped ami has 
ils le-ultiel in mariN lepular annual tourna 
mints 111 th* bu ee litres partitularl) Bombay, 
lie t i I trig be) i 


Athletics 111* re is an All [mlia Ohmpi* 
\ss iitK'i) with sill <ril mute assex lations in 
m»t if till pr \im<s iuit uthl«tl*N generalh 
ti It t aipr leli tin st an lard i>f other games 
I he re was mtieealh iinjirene im nt in the (laiiie *• 
h«n in s me rt the proNimth hut in nei e ise 
ill the 1 e rf )riiianrf-i nppr le li Internathm il 
st m iard I le k if tracks and sunahle training 
grouruls is a hig handle ap t> piogresH being 
mile lilt till goNernliiL ImkIv Is faekltng this 
question ‘iml a i ig linj n N* me nt wuh n tieeable 
It I it nil win re e Imli r iiiel rvele trieks were 
lined during the All In iia ( tnieb 

Other Games Mont ef the othrr games 
haNc thflr controlling organisatieins Tabl 
le nnlH ami IhlliardB h ivc caught on wonderfulh 
with all ehiRHis and Badminton haa made 
appree lable progress Amateur Ixixing Is stron 
in Be nibaN Bengil i ahorr ami in the Services 
but ia sliU tn Its infancy in other parti of th 
country 
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Bombay 

The finals of the Inter-ColIeKiate Aquatic 
Championships resuited as follows ; — 

100 Metres Free Style.— J. JuKlom (St. 

Xavier’s) 1, K. J(. Thanawala (St. Xavier’s) 
2. P. A. Kalin (St. Xavier’s) 3. Time— 
08 seconds. 

800 Metres Free Style. — J. Jaglom (St. 

Xavier’s) 1. M. K. Sethna (St. Xavier’s) 2. 
S. V. Poonjiaji (St. Xavier’s) 3. Time— 
13 minutes, 7-8 seconds. 

200 M'‘trea Free Style (Relay). — St. 
Xaviei’s (’olleRc 1. Elidiinstone College 2. 
Pwlar College 3. Time— 2 mlnute.s, 8 
seconds. 

Plain l>i\ing —0. V. Yodh (Elphliistone) 1. 
Douglas Lee (Klphinstone) 2. (L H. 
Kirpulani (Klphinstone) 3. 

Championship -- St. Xavier’s College (28 
points) 1. Klphinstone College and K. I. Sc. 
(14 points) 2. 

The aquatic gala in aid of the Gujerat Relief 
Fund resulted us follows . — 

100 Metres Fiee Style (Men).— S. Nag (Rengal) 
1 minute, 2-8 seconds, 1. 1>. Mittei 

(Hengal) 1 minute, 5 2 seconds, 2. J. 
Jaglom (Bomlwiy) 1 minute, 5 0 seconds, 3. 

60 Metres Free Style (Women).- Mrs. Ixdla 
iJalder (Hengul) 39 4 seconds, 1. Miss 
Kushalkar (Romhay) 40 ’8 seconds, 2. 



lOO Metres Breust Stroke (Men) -H 
Bannerjec (Bengal) 1 mmute, 27 Hcconds. 1. 
P. Khan (Bombay) 1 mmute, 31 second.^, 

2. I. Bajaj (Bombay) 1 minute, 35 5 
seconds, 3 

60 Metres Breast Stroke (Women) Miss Gita 
Hannerjee (Bengal), 53 seconds, 1. Miss 
Nalini Mehta (Bombay) 54 4 seconds, 2. 
Miss Pudma Dalai (Bombay) til i) seconds, 

3. 

3 y 100 Metres Relay - Bengal (N Das. P 
Mulllck and D. Mitter) 3 mmutc.s, 58 8 
seconds, 1. Bomiiay (J. .laglom, AH 
Mer<'hant and P. Khun) 4 minutes, lo 8 
seconds, 2. 

Water Polo Bengal beat Pransukhlal 
Mafatlal Hindu Bath by six goals to three. 
Bengal: Gopl !)♦•, G. Das, Mt>hit De, J. 
l>as, D Das, J Ahir and S Nag Pran* 
snkhial Mafatlai Hindu B.ith : G Hatansfv. 
1), MornrJI, 1. Bajaj, Kanfilal N , J. j). 
Melila, B. Ilatanscy .and K C De 

20<) Metres Free Style (Men) Sachin Nag 
(Bengal) 1. 'fime* 2 miimtcs, 27 .seconds. 
J. Jaglom (Bomba>) 2, 'I'ime -2 minutes, 
3tt 1 seconds 

50 Metres Back Strokt‘ (Women) MKs Roma 
Hen Gupta (Bengal) 1. Time 52 seconds. 
Mrs. Luxnii Poleja 2. Time - 59 8 seconds. 


4 y 50 Metres Relay. — Bengal (S. Nag, R. 
Mookcrjl, D. Das and Dilip Mltra) 1. Time 
— 2 minutes, 16*8 seconds. Bombay 
(Batlivala, Bajaj, P. Kahn and Jaglom) 2. 
Time— 2 minutes, 16 -9 seconds. 

Water Polo. — Bengal beat Bombay 8 — 0. 
S(‘orers ; Jahar Ahir 4, J. Dass 3 and D. 
Bass. 

Calcutta 

The aquatic contest between a Bombay team 
and Calcutta University resulted as follows; — 

1(K) Metres Free Style. — Lt. F. Vandyke 
(Bombay) 1. Hubhas Chatterjee (Calcutta 
University) 2. P. Kauoria (Calcutta Uni- 
versity) 3. Time — 1 minute, 8 2 5 seconds. 

100 Metres Back Stroke. — Protip Mitter 
(Calcutta TTuWersity) 1 . R. Dean (Bombay) 

2. M. Merchant (Bombay) 3. Time — 
1 mmute, 21 2^5 seconds. 

100 Metres Breast Stroke — H. Bannerjee 
(Calcutta University) 1. T. Bhar (Calcutta 
Cniverhity) 2. P. Khan (Bombay) 3, 
Time— 1 minute, 28 2 5 seconds. 

400 Metres Free Style — J. Jaglom (Bombay) 
1. B. < handra ((’uleutta) University) 2. 
Santosh Chatterjee (Calcutta University) 3. 
Tliue--d minutes, 3 seconds. 

4 >' 50 Metres Medley Relay. — Bombay 1. 
CaJentta Un ivensity 2. Time — 1 minute, 
44 4 5 seconds. The wlimers were repre- 
sented i»y Lt Vandyke, K. Dean and K. H. 
Thanawulla. 

The Inti r-ProNinclal Aquatic Meet resulted as 
follows — 

loo Metres Free Stvle.— S. Nag (Bengal) 1, 
Dilip Mitr.i (Bengal) 2. S. Saha (Bengal) 3. 
Tune - 1 min 4 2/5 seconds. 

KMiMetir's Breast Stroke — P. Muillek (Bengal) 
1. K Dean ( Ftomba> ) 2. A. Dey (Bengal) 

3. Time— 1 minute, 2tJ 3 5 seconds. 

100 Metres Back Stroke. — Protlp Mltra 
(Ib-rigal) 1. Nri(>en Das (Bengal) 2. M. 
Mcichant (Homl»ay) 3. Tiiiu* — 1 minute, 
20 3 5 seconds. 

200 Metres Free St>le, — S Nag (Bengal) 1. 
Dilip Mltra (Bengal) 2. S Saha ^ Bengal) 3. 
LI. F. Vandyke (Bombay) 4. Time — 2 
inimites, 34 seconds. 

200 Metres Bieast Stiokc.-- P Mullick (Bengal) 
1. T Bhar (Bengal) 2. P. Khan (Bombay) 
3. Time 3 minutes, 10 2 5 seconds. 

2iH» Met ! es Breiust Stroke -P Mullick (Bengal) 
1. T Bhar (Bengal) 2. P. Khan (Bombay) 
3. Time 3 minutes, 10 2 5 seconds. 

200 Metres Baik Stroke — M Saha (Bengal) 1. 
N. Das (Bengal) 2. M. Merchant (Bombay) 
3, Time 3 minutes, 17 4 5 secoud-s. 

HH» Metres Free Style (Women). — Miss P. 
Ballaiitjuc (BomttH>) 1 Mrs. Lila Ualder 
(BeiignJ) 2 Time -1 minute, 29 seconds. 
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lUO Metres Back Stroke (Women). — Miss Buth 
Fresser (Bombay) l. Miss Rama Sen 
(Bengal) 2. Time — 2 minutes, 4 4/5 seconds. 

100 Metres Breast Stroke (Women), — Miss P. 
Ballantyne (Bombay) 1. Miss ButhJ^resser 
(Bombay) 2. Miss Inge Soltaug (Bombay) 
8. Time — 1 minute, 53 1/5 seconds. 

100 Metres Medley Relay. — Bengal beat 
Bombay. Time — 3 minutes, 56 1 /5 seconds. 

100 Metres Free Style Relay. — Bengal beat 
Bombay. Time — 4 minutes, 84 4/6 seconds. 


50 Metres Medley Relay (Women). — Bengal 
beat Bombay in a close contest. Miss 
Ballantyne put up a great tight and was 
only beaten at the post by Mrs. Lila Haider 
(Bengal) who enjoyed a big lead in the last 
lap. 

Fixed Board Diving. — E. Hollo (Bombay) 1. 
Lt. Johnson (Bombay) 2. Asu Dutt (Bengal) 
3. 

Spring Board Diving. — E. Hollo (Bombay) 1. 
Asu Dutt (Bengal) 2. R. Levy (Bombay) 3. 

Bengal beat Bombay by eight goals to four 
in the water polo match. 


ATHLETICS. 


Bombay 

The dual athletic contest between a team re* 
pre»»euting the American and British Services 
and a team from the Bombay Provincial 
Olympic Asbociation resulted as follows : — 

MEN’S EVENTS. 

300 Metres.— L. C. Woodcock (Bombay) 1. 
L. Diaa (Bombay) 2. S. N. Bhaya 
(Bombay) 3. Time — 11-2 seconds. 

200 Metres. — C. McOarlty (Americans) 1. 
W. Patterson (.\mericans) 2. 8. N. Bhaya 
(Bombay) 3. Time — 23-6 seconds. 

4(X> Metres. — V, Vazandar (Bouibay) 1. Cox 
(Americans) 2. Amitsiug (Bombay) 3 
Time— 51-6 seconds. 

S(X) Metre.** — A Gordon (Americans) 1. J. C 
McGiloray (Americans) 2. 8. Cowan 
(Bomba>) 3. Time — 2 minutes, 0 6 

seconds . 

1,600 Metres.— V. Blowfleld (British) 1. 
F. D’.'^ouza (Bombay) 2. J. Leitler 
(AmerUuus) 3. Time — 4 minutes, 22-2 
seconds. 

8,000 Metres -V. Blowfleld (British) 1 L 
Pereira (Bombay) 2. K N. Powell (British) 
8. Tim*— 9 miuutes, 39-8 seconds. 

110 Metres High Hurdles. — J. Vickers 
(Bombay) 1. W. Lacefield (Americans) 2. 
L. Woodcock (Bombay) 3. Time— 15-8 
seconds. 

20f) 3retre» I.ow' Hurdles — J, Vickers (Bom- 
bay) 1. L. Woodcock (irnmtmy) 2. V. 
liazandar (Bomtay) 3. Time- 25 8 
set ends. (Indian Record). 

Running Broad Jump — Baldeo 8lngh 
(Bombay) 1. 8. Williams (Americans) 2 

H, Reynolds (Bombay) 8. Distance— 22 
feet, 1 Inch. 

Running High Jump — Vince King 
(Americans) 1, W. Rogers (AmericanH) 2. 
H Aaron (Bombay) 3. Height - 6 feet, 
J inch (Bombay Record). 

Pole Vault — Mosbrat Hussein (Bombay) 1 
r Cass (Americans) 2. H. Aaron (Bombay) 
3. Heighb-U feet, 6| Inches (Bombay 
Record). 


Throwing The Discus. — J. F. Anderson 
(Americans) 1. F. Ingram (Americans) 2. 
J. E. Dann (Americans) 3. Distance — 125 
feet, 3^ inches (Bombay Record). 

Throwing The Javelin. — P. J. Bohman 
(Americans) 1. M. C. Dhawan (Bombay) 2. 
Baldeo Singh (Bombay) 3. Distance — 172 
feet, inches. (Bombay Record). 

Putting The Shot. — D. Bolotin (Americans) 1. 
Van Hagen (British) 2. B. Stokes (Bombay) 
3. Distance — 38 feet, lOJ Inches. 

5.000 Metres Walk.— C. F. Sutton (British) 1. 
O. Rodrigues (Bombay) 2. Time — 28 
minutes, 14 2/5 seconds. 

400 Metres Relay (4 x 100). — Bombay (L. 
Dias, B, Fernandes, L. C. Woodcock and S. 
Bhaya) 1. British and American team 
(Patterson, McGatity, Williams and Inhofe) 
2. Time — 43 8 seconds (Bombay Record). 

800 Metres Relay (4 x 200). — Bombay (L. 
Dias, B. Fernandes, P. N. Byatnal and L. 
C. Woodcock) 1. British and American 
team (W. Paterson, C\ McGarlty, E. 
I'raddock and H. Inhofe) 2. Time — 1 
minute, 32 seconds. 

1,600 Metres Relay (4 x 400).— British and 
American team (C. Cox, J. Zeitler, E. 
Ltiithie and A. Gordon) 1. Bombay 2. 
(This race was run on the wrong track by 
mistake and no timing w'as recorded). 

4.000 Metres Medley Relay (400, 800, 1,200 
and 1,600). — British and American team 
((’. Cox, J. C. McCllvray, J. Zeitler and A. 
Gordon) 1. Bombay (V. Nasandar, H. 
Cowan, F. D’Souza and L. Pereira) 2. 
Time — 11 minutes, 6 6 seconds. 

Team Championship.— British and American 
team-- winners (86 points). Bombay — 
runners-up (77 i>olnts). 


WOMEN’S EVENTS. 

60 Metres — Miss Banoo Gasdar 1. Miss D. 
Badal 2. Miss C. McNab 3. Time— 8*2 
seconds. 

100 Metres — Miss D. Badal 1. Miss Banoo 
Gatdar 2. Miss C. McNali. 8. Time — 
13 *4 seconds. 


Hop, 8tej) and Jump — J. D’Housa (Bombay/ , 
1, R. Re> Holds (botul>ay) 2 8. WiUiams ; 

(Ariiericaus) 8. Distance— 44 feet, 
tnchuN. ' 


Running High Jump. — Miss Hiiraiya Ourrhn* 
bhoy 1. Miss Ban(K> Gaxdar 2. Miss C, 
McNab 3. Height -4 leet, inches 
(Uoiubay Record). 
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Kunning Broad Jump. — Miss Banoo Gazdar 1. 
MIm Manl Gaidar 2. Miss C. McNab 3. 
Distance — 15 feet, 2 inches. 

CYCLE BACBS. 

1,600 Metres Belay (4 X 400).— British 
(1 minute, 26 seconds) 1. S. Corder (1 
minute, 27 6 seconds) 2. J. F. Amin (1 
minute, 30*8 seconds) 3. Rhead thus 
cHpi>ed a second off Corder’s record at the 
last Bombay Olympic Games. 

1.000 Metres Sprint. — B. Bhead 1. R. Corder 

2. J P. Amin 3. Bhead and Corder, in the 
heats on Saturday, both clocked 16 seconds 
for the last 200 metres, thereby bettering 
by 0-2 seconds the Bombay record held 
jointly by them. 

4.000 Metres Lap Race.— E. J. Mlstry 1. 

H. R. Havewala 2. I). R. Sarkari 3. Time 
— 17 minutes, 16 6 seconds. 

The Bombay Provincial Olympic Association's 
Tenth Annual Junior Games resulted as follows - 

GIRLS -MIDGETS. 

Running Bioad Jump -- Miss Diana Rtegglea 1, 
Miss Prernlla P. Patke 2. Miss Kumud 
Jukar 3. Distance— 7 feet. 10 Inches. 

50 Metres - Miss Munjuba Shah 1. Miss 
Meliroo Karma 2. Miss Prochl Vald 3. 
Time — ^.8 seconds. 

76 Metres Skipping Race. - Miss Manjuta 
Hhah 1. Miss Kumud Jukar 2. Miss 
Mankadinl Jukar 3. Time— 12,4 seconds. 

BOYS— MIDGETS. 

Running Broad Jump. — A. Shafce 1. 
Ainanullah Khan 2 ( handrakant R. Patll 

3. Distance- 13 feet, 6i Inches. 

60 Metres Amanullah Khan 1. A Shafee 2. 
Proniodc S. Mantrl 3 Time— 7.4 seconds 

60 Metres Sack Race - -A Shafee 1. Tmer 
Mitha 2 Amanullah Khan 3. Time— 
12.6 seconds. 

GIRLS -HORNETS. 

Running Hlgli Jump.- -Miss Glad>s Baldrey 1. 
Miss Mehru Dastoor 2 Mias Sarta Shah 3. 
Height -3 feet, 6J Inches. 

Running Broad Jump. -Miss Gladys Baldrey 

I. Miss PhylilR D'Sousa 2. Miss Haze 
D'Silva 3, Distance- -13 feet, 4| inches. 

76 Metres - Miss Nargesh Surti 1 . Miss Haze 
D'Silva 2, Miss Mehru Dastoor 3. Tline- 
11.4 seconds, 

BOYS -HORNETS 

Kunning Br<»a<l Jump R Jones 1 Hoshang 
B Buharlwala 2 Nariman I). Doodha 3 
Distance 14 feet, 6J inches. 

Running High Jump 11 Jones 1 Hoshang 
P Contractor 2 Hoshang B. Buhanwata 
3. Height— 4 feet, 4 inches. 

75 Metres Run.— Hoshang B. Buhariwala 1. 
Ziaurrehmau 2. Kruch F. Mukadam 3. 
Time — 10.4 seconds. 

600 Metres Cycle Race (scratch). — Horn! M. 
Lakdawala 1. Nariman D. Doodha 2. 
Bharad U. Ehot 3. Time— 52.4 seconds. 


GIRLS— CADETS. 

2,000 Metres Cycle Race. — Miss C. R. Jariwala 
and Miss J. N. Thakkar dead-heated. 

100 Metres. — Miss Banoo Oazdar 1. Miss 
Man! Gazdar 2. Miss Veronica Longman 3, 
Time — 14 seconds. 

Running High Jump —Miss Slloo Anklesarla 
1. Miss Banoo Gazdar 2. Height -4 
feet, 1 inch. 

Running Broad Jump.— Miss Banoo Gazdar 1. 
Miss Slloo Anklcsaria 2. Miss Alzira 
Menezes 3. Distance — 15 feet, 4i liuhes. 

500 Metres Cycle Race. — Miss Jyotirbala N. 
Thakkar 1. Miss Charushila R. Janwala 2. 
Time — 1 minute, 56.8 seconds. 

400 Metres Relay (4 x 100) — G. I. P. Railway 
Sports Club 1. Alexandria Higii School 2. 
St. Andrew's High School 3. Time— 58.6 
seconds. 


BOYS— CADETS. 

600 Metres Cycle Race (scratch) — Flrf)ZO 
Jeejeobhoy 1. Dsdy K Hulsara 2. Jal J. 
Master 3.^ Time 51 seionds. 

Pole Vault —Howard Abraham 1. Height -- 
8 feet, 2 Inches. 

100 Metres Run. -Earle Powell 1. Howard 
Abraham 2. Ibrahim 3. Time— 12 
seconds. 

Running Broad Jump.— Howard Abraham 1. 
Ivor Abraham 2. Distance -18 feet, 5 
inches. 

Running High Jump — Leo Menezes 1. Ansar 
2. Howard Abraham 3. Height — 4 feet, 
91 ln< hes. 

800 Metres Run —Claude Menezes 1. Nelson 
D'Souza 2 A. S. Khatkhatay 3. Time— 

2 minutes, 10.8 seconds. 

2,000 Metres C>(le Lap Ra<'e - Dady K. 
Ihiisara 1 Jal J. Ma'^ter 2 Vljav S, 
Mantrl and Firoze Ji'cjeebhoj 3. lime - 

3 miuutert. 55.8 seconds. 


CHAMPIO.NSHIPS. 

Budgets -(tlrls.— -Alexandria Girls English 
Institute (7 points) 1 Dondoba Jfagannath 
Trust Lathi liezlm Class <8 p<.)ints) 2. 
Cathetlral Girls School (3 points) 3. 

Midgets- Boys — Muslims Sjx^rts Club (16 
polntb) 1. 1). J. Trust (2 poUits>) 2. 

Hornets— Girls Cathedral Girls School 
(0 points) 1 St Andrew h High School 
(8 points) 2 Alexaudru (iirls English 
Institute (4 points) 3 The first two men- 
tioned institutions tied, but in an addltto'isl 
75 5'ards skipping race Cathedral Girls 
School secured the odd iK>int, 

Hornets -Bo^ s - Cusrow Bag Sports Com- 
mittee (11 points) 1, Cathedral High 
School (6 points) 2. Bombay Cycle Club 
(3 {Kiints) 3. 
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Cadetfl— Oirla.— G. I. T. Kailwny Sixirts Club 
(14 i»oint8) 1. Wilfton ('ollcpp (10 polntft) 
2. Aloxaiirlria Girltt Engliah Institute 
(« ix)lntft) 3. 

Cadets -Bojs.- Homlwy Tll^h Schools 
Athletic Association and ()l>mpic Athletes 
Union tied with 11 jxdnts. The tie will he 
decided next Satin day, one e\ent (200 
metres) beiniJ run. 

Lahore 

The finals of the Fifth Int/Or-Vniversity 
Athletic Championships of India resulted as 
follows . — 

High Jump. -"Karam Chand (Piiniab) 1. 
Aaron (Hoinbai) 2. A. Khcrl (.Migarh) 3, 
Height- r» feet. 8. 4 Inches. 

Hammer throw.- Baldeo Singli (Lucknow) 1. 
Gnlbar Khan (Ihinjab) 2. Jogindcr Singh 
(Punjab) 3. Distance- - 117 feet, 2 inches. 

Long Jump. P N Kalker (Dcllii) 1. Karnm 
(’hand (Punjab) 2. Prothlpnl Singh 
(Punjab) 3 Distant e 21 feet 10 Inches 

Putting the shot — Sarwar Shah (Punjab) 1. 
Mohd, AshraJ (Punjab) 2. Mohd Sharif 
(Aligarh) 3. Distance 40 feet. 10 inchc't. 

800 Metres B S. S«>ni (Punjab) 1. 
Gurhactian Singh (Punjab) 2 C. Andrews 
(Madras) and Mohd SadKj (Aligarh) tie, 3. 
Time 2 minutes, 3.4 seconds. ! 

200 Metres -K I. Philip (Madras) 1 . Mohd | 
Abid (Aligarh) 2 B De S Vijejeratne 
(Ceylon) 3. Time 22. f» seconds. 

J 10 Metres Hurdles ~B Batnaka llnl 
(Madras) 1 Aftab Ali ( lligarh) 2 J W 
Desmond (Madra*') 3. Tnm 10.3 secoiulH 

Discus Throw. Sarwar Shah (Punjab) 1 
Gulbaz Khan (Punjab) 2 lUldco Singh 
(Lucknow) 3 Jiistanee 1 1 1 feet, 0 Inches 

Pole Vault Musharraf Hussain ( Lucknow ) I 1 
Bal Jit Dutt (Punjab) 2. J Demuoiiil | 
(Madras) 3. Height 11 feet , .■» iin hcs. 

Hop, step and .lump- I*. N Kaickel 1. 
Karam ( hand (Punjab) 2. Prit!ilf»al Singh 
(Punjab) 3. Distance 44 Kct, 11 inches. 

400 Metres- Knnhen Bhatia (Punjab) 1 1 
Amrlt Singh (Punjab) 2 V V. Aazatidar j 
(Bombay) 3. lime r»2Hetonds. 

400 Metres Huntlet - \. V Vazandar j 
(Bombay) 1 Mohd Ali (Punjab) 2 ADI 
H Hamarnaiake (Ce.ilon) 3 Tune 58.3 I 
serfuitls. 

Javelin Throw — Maharundra Singh (Ilenaresj . 

1. Ijaz Khan (Punjab) 2. ShuJhiiliah j 
(Punjab) 3. Distant'e ir»7 teet, 4 in< h | 

100 Metres - -K L Philip (Madras) 1. .Mohd 
A bid (Aligarh) 2 Bam .Sarup ( Punjab; and 
P. N. Kaiker (Delhi) tic, 3. 'lime -11.33 
seconds. 

1,500 Metres.— Bahadur Singh (Punjab) 1. 
BakhshlKh Singh (Punjab) 2. Bishen 
Sarup (Delhi) 3. Time --4 minutes, 25 
seconds. 

4 X 100 Metres Belay. - Madras 1 . Aligarh 

2. Bombay 3. Xiwm)— 45 seconds. • 


Madras 

The ftdlowlng are the results of the finals of 
the annual Madras fVrsldcncy Ol.vmplc Games : 

Pole Vault : Bahlngton Samuel (Engineering 
(’ollego Athletic Cluh) 1. Bdr. Bellet (2). 
E. (\ King (Engineering College Athletic 
Club) 3. Height U ft., 5 in. 

100 Metres Baee -C. S. Bnlakrlshnan 
(Madras V.M.(’.A.) 1. J. E. Nelson Issars 
(Madras Y.M.C.A.) 2 Doralswaml (V.M. 
(\A. College) 3. Sudersana Kao (Y.M.C.A. 
College) 4. Time -11.4 seconds. 

200 Metres Hurdles :~Kotesw’ara Bao 
(Engineering College Athletic (Tuh) 1. K. 
1. Eapjicn (Madras Y.M.C.A.) 2. J. E. 
Nelson issues (Madras \ .M C.A.) 3. L/Udr. 
Antonio 4. Time -28.6 seconds. 

800 Metres Bun; B. Nagappan 1. Sardul 
Singh (V.M C.A. College) 2. H. S. Wilson 
(V M C.A. College) 3 A. D. Parthasarnthl 
(Madras Y.M.C.A.) 4. Timc--2 minutes, 
5.7 seconds. 

200 Metres Race ■ C. S. Balakrlshnan (Madras 
V.M C.A.) 1. M. A. Maid (Madras V.M. 
C.A.) 2. Sudersana Bao ( Y.M C .A College) 
3. Koteswara Bao ( Lngincering College 
Athletic Club) 4. Tune 23.0 seconds. 

High Jump- J. K. Nelson Isaacs (Madras 
y M C.A.) 1. Doralswaml (V.M.(’.A. 

College) 2. Hanuinan Singh (V.M.(’ A. 
( ollege) 3 K. V. Sambashaiu 4. Height 
5 icet, 5 Inches. 

1,.500 Metres Race R Nagappan 1. 
Sat\anaravana (Madras Y M C A ) V N 
C Balram (Madras Mediuil ( ollege) 3. 
\. (i Coiner. 4 Time 4 minutes, 18 
seeontis (new rtcord) 

Jaiclin Throw Sub Lieut Howard 1. 
Jacob Chakko (Engineering College Athletic 
Club) 2. 8pr D’Jr»rd«n 3. L B Trencher 
4 Dislanre Jooleit 0 lin lies 

400 Metres Kate Sanlnl Singh (Y M C A. 
College) 1. B. 8 VNilsoi, (Y M < *. V College) 
2 K .A ManinM (Cochin Athletic Assi>- 
liatnui) 3 (inr. Grierson 4. Tune 53.2 
seconds. 

Hn|». Step and Jump: M A Man! (Madras 
A' M < A ) 1. J. F Ni-lson Ishhch (Madras 
A* M ^ .A 1 2 Dorabwami (A’ M C.A. 

College) 3 Spr. D’Jordon 4. Distance 
44 bet, lU In. 

4tKI Metres A’ M C \ Central I. 

A* M < \ College* 2. Time 10. 8 seconds. 

Discus Throw- L'B Tretn her, 1 Bdr. 
Itellct 2 Sub- Lieut Howard 3. Sgt, 
Hough 4. Di.^taijec 00 leet, 0| inches. 

Mysore 

The finals of the annual Mysore Olympic 
resulted as folhiws ■ - 

MbN'H Kventm. 

lOOMetres Hurdles G. Issae L M NagaraJ 2. 
2(H) Metres Low Hurdles. M. Nagara) 1. 
Syt*<l Jaffer 2. 
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200 metres : — L. Archer 1. J. Vaspal 2. 

400 metres : — Vadivelu 1. G. George 2. 

800 metres : -A. T* Ponnurangam 1. Sayers 

2 . 

1,500 metres : — Syed Jaleel 1. Sayers 2. 

5.000 metres :-~Syed Jaleel 1. Yesumuthu 2. 

10.000 metres : — Syed Jaleel (provincial 
Reserve Police) 1. Jialakrlshna 2. 

Long Jump * -T. Syje 1. H. RobcHo 2. 

High Jump •— E. Thomas 1 . D. Newbeggin 2. 
Hop, step and Jump: — IT. Bohcllo 1. K. 

Ramachandran 2, 16 lbs. Shot. 

Rhotput •— V Suslno 1. M. J. Peak 2. 

100 metres swimming Marshall Walsh 1. 

M. A. Krishnaraurtby 2. 

400 metres swimming Marshall Walsh 1. 

M. A. Krishnamurthy 2. 

Pole vault:— G. Thorpe 1. P. Vasudevan 2. 
Discus throw Faize Mohamed 1. M. J. 
Peak 2. 


Javelin throw; — Falze Mohamed 1. H. J« 
Peak 2. 

Hammer throw : — S. Smart 1, Suslno 2. 

3,000 metres cycle race *— Mascarenhai 1, 
Aden. 

Women’s Events. 

100 metres ; — Lilly Kalappa 1. A. M. Kaveri2. 
Long jump -Mennio Nagamma 1. A. M. 
Kaveri 2. 

Shot put ; — Neerajakshi 1. R. Jacob 2. 
Javellin throw : — Neerajakshl 1. Jaya 2. 
Discus throw : — Ncerajakshi 1. R. Jacob 2. 
800 metres cycling -N. S. Leela 1. Neera- 
jakshi 2. 

100 metres K. Kantha 1. N. 8. Leela 2. 
Long Jump : — L. Pichamuthu 1. Rangitham 2. 
50 metres swimming C. P. Shilaja 1. 

100 metres swimming -C. P. Shilaja. 


BADMINTON. 


Bombay 

The finals of ihe All-Tndia Badminton Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows . 

Men’s Singles ; Davinder Mohan (Punjab) 
beat Prakash Nath (Punjab), 15-10, 15-3. 

Men's Doubles : K. M. Rangnekar (Hoinha>) 
and I). (’. Mugwe (Bombay) beat D. 
('haranjit (Dellti) and S. L. Jaiui (Delhi), 
15-7, 6-15, ir»-2. 

Mixed Doubles :--Praka8h Nath (Punjab) and 
Miss Sunder Deodbar (I*«»ona) l)eat D. G 
(Bombay) and Mrs. V. Malhotra (Bonii'aj), 
15-13, 15 -n. 

Women’s Singles ; - Mias Tara Deodhar 
(F’oona) beat Miss Sunder Deodhar (J’ooua), 
11-4, 11-5 

Women’s Doubles; Miss V. Talyarkhan 
(Bombay) and MIssM. R, (Tdnov (Bombay) 
beat Misa Tara Detjdhar (Poona) and Miss 
Sunder Deodhar (Poona), 15-4, 1,5-U. 

Junior Singles; G. Phaiuliramaul (Bombay) 
beat Trflok Nath (Tnlted IToviures), 
5-15, 15-10, 15-11. 

Professionals Singles : - Popatlal Mohanlal 
heat L. G. Salve, 1.5-8, 15-6. 

Veterans Doubles S. Y. Gupte and G. 1. 
l.imave l*eat J. T. Ferreira and 1>. A. 
Ferreira, 15-2, 15-0. 

Tile finals of the Western India Badminton 
Charapioushitia resulted as follows ; — 

Men’s Singles ;--S. Dinkcr Kao beat H. 
Ferreira, 15-13, 17-14. 

Men’s Doubles : — K, M. Rangnekar and D. O. 
Mugwe beat V. A. Madgavkar and S. Bose, 
16-18, 16-0. 

Mixed Doubles; — 8. Bose and Misa Suman 
Deodhar beat K. M. Rangnekar and Miss 
M. R Viiuadala), 15*8, 15-10. 


Women’s Singles Miss Sunder Deodhar 
beat Miss M. R. Hiinoy, 12-10, 11-0. 

Women’s Doubles - Miss Sunder Deodhar 
and Miss Suman Deodhar beat Miss F. 
Tali’arkhan and Miss Vaccha, 15-13, 15-10. 

Professionals Singles .—Popatlal Mohanlal 
w.o. L. H. Slave. 

Professionals Doubles ;— L. G. Salve and 
Kamchandra beat Popatlal Mohanlal and 
Atmarara, 18-17, 10-15, 18-17. 

Junior Singles;— G. C'handiramani beat R. D. 
Dcsal, 15-7, 15-10. 

The finals of the Cricket Club of India Open 
Badminton (’hampionahtps resulted as follows ; — 

Men’a Singles ; - B. I). Shroff beat H. Ferreira, 

4-15, 15-7, 15-11. 

Men’s Doubles:— K. R. Lotwalla and G, P. 
Shirke beat 11. Pereira and H. Ferreira, 
15-7, 17-14. 

Mixed Doubles ;- K. M. Rangnekar and Miss 
M. R. Yimadalal beat K. R. Lotwalla and 
Miss M. R. Chinoy, 15-9, 15 3. 

Women’s Singles —Miss M R. Chinoy beat 
Miss A. K. Yimadalal, 11-7, 11 8. 

Women’s Doubles; — Miss M. B. Chinoy and 
Mrs. Soman beat Bilss A. R. Yimadalal and 
Miss M. R. Yimadalal, 15-13, 15-5. 

Professionals Singles: —Popatlal Mohanlal 
beat Ganpat Ramjee, 15-10, 15-4. 

Professionals Doubles : — Ramdiandra Maha- 
deo and L. G. Salve beat Popiattal Mohanlal 
and Murad Khan, 12-15, 17-16. 15-2. 

The finals of the Bombay Suburban Bad- 
minton Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles B. D. Shroff beat H. Ferreira, 
18-7, 18-17. 

Men’s Doubles: — D. G. Mugwe and R. K. 
Kanga beat L. I. Pereira and B. D. Shroff, 
16-11, 12-15, 17-14. 
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Mixed Doubles K. B. Lotwalla and Miss 
M. R. Chinoy beat S. Dinker Bao and Mlu 
L. M. Khatau, 15-4, 15'10. 

Women’s Singles Miss M. R. Chinoy beat 
Mrs. J. S. Noguer, 6-11, 11-1, 11-3. 

Women’s Doubles .—Miss M. R. Chinoy and 
Mrs. L. M, Khalau beat Mrs. J. S. Nogtier 
and Miss L. M. Merohan^ 13-lS, 15-4, 15-7. 

Juniors’ Singles:— R. D. Desai beat O. 1». | 
Chandlramani, 15-12, 9-15, 15-12. j 

Bandra Plate: — C. B. Kallapa beat B. A. 
D'Pcnlia, 15-11, 12-15, 15-3. 

The Seers Cup Inter-Club Badminton Tourna- 
ment final resulted as follows : — 

Bandra G^mikhana beat Sonawalla Club by 
two matches to nil. 

8. Dinker Rao (Bandra Club) beat S. R. 
Kaiambi, 15-8, 15-0. 

B. D. Shroff (Bandra ( lub) beat B. P. Koppl- 
kar, 15-6, 15-8. 


Lahore 

The finals of the Lahore Y.M.C.A. Open 
Badminton Tournament resulted as follows: — 

Men's Singles : — O. Lewis beat Davinder 
Mohan, 17-20, 17-15, 15-10. 

Men’s Singles (Handicap) A. Isaac beat 
Surrinder Mohan, 10-15, 15-4, 15*13. 

Poona 

The finals of the Poona Open Badminton 
Championships resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles;- 8. S. Gondalkar (Belgaum) 
beat C. 8. Oopal (Bombay), 15-8, 16-6. 

Men’s Doubles (over 40) G. J. Llraaye and 
8. V. Gupte beat Hasnabis and Dandekar, 
16-9, 15-12. 

Mixed Doubles 8. 8. Parulekar and Miss 
Human Deodbar lioat Gopal and Miss A. 
Phadnis. 17-18, 17-14, 15-13. 

Women’s Singles ; — Miss 8uman Deodhar beat 
Miss A. Phadnis, 11-4, 11-2. 

Women’s Doubles (over 80) : Mrs. Phadke 
and Mrs. Phense beat Mrs. Joshl and Mrs. 
Apte, 15-11, 15-11. 


BILUARDS. 


Bombay 


Baroda 


The Bombay Professional Handicap Billiards 
Tournament, for the People’s Trophy, resulted 
as follows : — 

Makan Bljla (ser.) Iteat I^Uk) Punia (-100) j 
by 300 points to 297. | 

The final of the Princess Victoria .Mary | 
Gymkhana Women's Handicap Billiards Tourna- ' 
ment resulted as follows - i 

Miss Dhun Dadai»boy (-50) beat Mrs. K. B, 
Mietry(Scr.) by 250 points to 246. ' 


The final of the All-India Professional Billiards 
Tournament resulted as follows 

Dhanji Pitamher (Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club) heat Dhanji Nana (Willingdon (’lub, 
Bomlmy) by 600 points to 315. 

Madras 

The final of the South India Billiards Cham- 
pionship resulted as follows : — 

8 J. (’oeJho 2,000 points. 

('.('.James .. ,. .. 1,831 points. 


SNOOKER. 


Madrat. 

The final of the South India Snooker (.liampionship resulted as foHons 

T A. 8elvaraJ (Bangalore) beat L. Wilson (Bangalore) l)y three frames to nil. 

BOXING. 


Bombay 

The finals of the Seventeenth Annual Amateur 
Boxing Championships of Western India re- 
•ultad as follows : — 

Flyweight: — I. Menashy (Maccahl 8 C.), 
holder l>eat A. G. Hlgaraony (K, I. N.) on 
points. 

Bantamweight ;—J. Satnr (B, B. A C. I. 
RIy.). holder beat E. Knggles (MTK., 
R I.N.). the latter being diequalified in the 
third round . 

Featherweight --G. Raymond (R.I.N.) beat 
A. Freeman (K N. ), the fight being stopped 
In the second round. 

light- Heavey weight : — M. Lowther (R.A.F .) 
fc^t B. M. Irani (Zoroastriau P. C. A E. L .) 
on poin ta. 


IJgbtweight :- W. King (M.T.K , R.I.N.) 

beat M. Carvalho (B. Goan A. A.) on 
points. 

W'elterwelgbt 8 D. Rosario (11 l.N.) beat 
1). Pasha (B.l.N.) on i>olnis. 

Middleweight:- J. Downes (K N.) beat K. 
Read (Coastal Battery), the fight being 
stopped In tint fonrtli round. 

Heavyweight : — W. G. Pullen (R.A.F.) w.o 
M. I/)wther (R.A.F.), the latter being 
unable to ftgltt on medical grounds. 

Special Contests :-~M. Nlsslm (M.8.C.) beat 
J. Barratto (N.N.H.) onpolnU. F. Furtado 
(Firestone 8. C.) beat Hughes (B.A.F.), the 
fight being stopped In the second round. 
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Bangalorv 

Arthur Suares (12 at. 6 lb.), ex-heavyweight I 
champion of India, knocked out L/Cpl. 
CasBon (12 at. 3 lb.), champion of Nortn- 
Weat England and middleweight champion 
of India, 1940, in the aeveuth round of a 
achedule 10-round bout. 

Gunboat Jack (10 at. 4 lb.) knocked out 
Arthur Huarea (13 at. 10 lb.) in the fourth 
round of a acheduled ten-round bout. 


Lakore 

The finaia of the Ail-lndia Boxing Champion- 
aidpa reaulted ua followa : — 

Flyweight :--Sgt. Gill (R.A.P.) beat L. Thapa 
(Gurkhaa), holder, on pointa. 


Bantam weigiit : — B. Lai (Golden Glovea, 
Calcutta), holder, beat C. La Frenaia (K.W. 
Railway) on pointa. 

Featherweight : — L. Beard (Sherwood College) 
beat A. M. Joahua (Golden Glovea, Calcutta) 
on pointa. 

Lightweight Johnny MUler (U. 8. Army) 
beat H. Darby (P.R.T.8.) on pointa. 

Welterweight : — Joe Friacherz (XJ. 8 . Army) 
beat C. Martin (U. S. Army) on pointa. 

Middleweight : — Capt. Ian Henderaon (Our- 
khaa) beat J. Gayer (U. S. Army) on pointa. 

Light-Heavyweight : — Jamea Rouae (U. S. 
Army) beat Jolm Maya (U. S. Army) on 
points. 

Heavyweight Jeaae Dean (U. S. Army) 
beat K. Jaaon (U. S. Army) on pointa. 


CRICKET. 


Ranji Trophy. 

The following are the details of the Cricket j 
Championatiip of India, for the Ranji Trophy : — 

NORTH ZONE. | 

Northern India beat Delhi and District by an j 
innings and 220 runs. 

Northern India 858 for ^ wkts deel (M Saeed 
66, A. Hafees 68, M. R. Bhlde 114). 

Delhi and District 52 (A. Hafeez 7 for 25) and 
86 (Abdul Raoof 25, Mahar Hussein 21, 
A. Hafeez 3 for 24, Amin 5 lor 38). 

Final : — Northern India beat Southern Punjab 
by 362 runs. 

Northern India 449 (Munllal 59, Ram Prakash 
77, M. Aalam 91. Shabir 4 for 106) and 298 
(Munllal 85, Imtiaz Ahmed not out 100, 
Abdul Hafeez 46). 

Southern Punjab 293 (Murrawat 71, Maqaood 
144, Abdul Hafeez 8 for 69, Chunilal 3 for 66) 
and 92 (Chunilal 6 foi 25L 

SOUTH ZONE. 

Madras beat Hyderabad by 53 runs. 

Madras 188 (M. Robinson 43, M. J Gopalan 56, 
Ghulam Ahmed 7 for 64, Bhoopathy 3 
for 45) and 233 (C. P. Johnstone 86, A. Alva 
36, M^. O Srlnivasau not out 35, Ghulam 
Ahmed 5 for 81, Bliaratchand 3 for 40). 

Hyderabad 192 (Jagdishlal 54, Aibura 47, 
Raugachari 6 for 46, Ramslngh 4 for 46) 
and 17h (Prasad 48, Asghar 55, Rangacharl 
3 for 33, Ramslngh 5 tor 46). 

Final Madras beat Mysore by an innings 
and 126 runs. 

Madras 368 (R. E. N. Nailer 63, Ananta- 
narayanan 124 notout, M. J. Gopalan 55, 
P. K. Palia 6 for 73). 

Mysore 78 (A. O. Ramslngh 3 for 83. C. R. 
Rangacharl 7 fur 34) and 169 (Shyam 
sunder 48, P. K. Palia 74, Gopalan 3 Cor 10, 
Ramslngh 8 for 64), 


EAST ZONE. 

Hoikar beat Bihar by an innings and 140 runs, 
Holkar 389 (M. Jagdale 142, C.T. Sarwate 71, 
S. Bannerjee 5 for 90). 

Bihar 158 (A. Dey 46, C. 8. Nayudu 6 for 79, 
C. T. Sarwate 4 for 42) and 91 (C. T. Sarwate 
5 for 35, C. S. Nayudu 3 for 18). 

Bengal beat United Provinces by 76 runs. 

Bengal 248 (P. B. Dutt 58, P. Sen 68, S. 
Gandhi 5 for 97) and 157 (T. V. Partha- 
sarathy 30, S. Gandhi 4 for 44, J. Mehta 8 
for 19). 

United Provinces 176 (E. Ramchandra 32, 
A. Lajmed 32, P. Dobree-Carey 3 for 48, 
N Chowdhury 3 for 40) and 154 (Rajendra 
Nath 25, 8. Khwaja 34, J. T. Phansalkar 
not out 40, N. Chowdhury 6 for 49), 

Final : — Holker beat Bengal by an innings 
and 238 runs. 

Holkar 538 (C. T Sarwate 127, C. K. Nayudu 
141, C. S. Nayudu 50, J. N. Bhaya 61, 
H. G. Gaikwad 73, P. B. Dutt 4 for 85). 

Bengal 64 (C. S. Nayudu 5 for 32) and 176 
(T. V. Parthasarathy 60). 

WEST ZONE. 

Western India States beat Gujerat by 200 
runs. 

Western India States 224 (Girdhari 44, 
Rathod 48. M. S. Balooch 6 for 74) and 271 
(Girdhari 149). 

Gujerat 140 (Aiimuddin 54, Jayantiial 5 for 
37, Nyalchand 4 for 33) and 156 (V, T. 
Parekh 33, Nyalchand 3 for 48, Girdhari 
5 for 23). 

Bombay won on the result of the first inning'* 

Bombay 432 (K. f. Ibrahim 55, R. S. Modi 
160, V. M Merchant 84, Narottam 6 for 86, 
Inayat Khan 3 for 59) and 16 for 1 wkt. 

Sind 264 (Simpson 88. Daud Khan 53, Inayat 
Khan 51. H. J. Kore 6 for 90) and 244 
for 4 wkU decl. (Simpson 63, B S. Ambep 
51, Narottam 68, Auwar Hussain 2 for 46, 
H. J Kore 2 for 42). 
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Mahar&shtra beat Nawanagar by 489 runs. 

Maharaehtra 372 (D. B. Deodhar 105, Y. N. 
Qokhale 58, M. E. Kege 52, K. M. Jadhav 
not out 84, Mubarak Ali 6 for 06) and 363 
for 7 wkte, ded. (M. £. Z. Oasali 46. M. N. 
Paranjpe not out 65, X>. B. Deodhar 141, 
Mubarak Ali 3 for 102). 

Nawanagar State 131 (P. K. Yadvendra- 
ainhji 42, S. G. Shinde 5 for 18) and 115 
(Jaysukhlal Oea 29, M. S. Samarsinhjl 28, 
8. G. Shinde 4 for 29). 

Bombay beat VTestern India States by an 
luniugs and 312 runs. 

Western India States 188 (Jayantilal 46, 
Shantilal 80, D. G. Phadkar 6 for 58) and 02 
(K. K. Tarapore 5 for 20, M. N. Raiji 
3 for 41). 

Bombay 592 for 6 wkts. ded. (K. C. Ibrahim 
65, R. S. Modi 210, V. M. Merctiant 217, 
Y. B. Palvankar not out 66, Nyaldiand 
3 for 126). 

Baroda beat Maharashtra by 354 runs. 

Baroda 314 (V. N. Raiji 68, V. S. Harare 127, 
K. M. Jadhav 3 for 64. S. G. Siiinde 3 for 93) 
and 612 for 3 wkt« ded. (V. N. Raiji 53, 
E. B. Nimbalkar 117, H. K. Adhikari not 
out 164, V. S. Harare not out 162). 

Maharashtra 205 (M. K. Re«o 72. Vijay 
Harare 3 for 51, Amir Klahi 3 or 70) and 
267 (D. B. Deodhar 60, M. N. Paraujp>e 63. 
Vivek Harare 3 fur 41). 

Final ; — Bombay beat Baroda by seven 
wickets. 

Bombay 468 (R, 8. Modi 245 not out, R. S. 
Cooper 62, Y. B. Palwauker 78) and 74 
for 3 wkts. 

Baroda 151 (R, B. Nimbalkar 37, 1>. G, 
Phadkar 3 for 34, K. K. Tarapore 4 for 55) 
and 390 (R. B. Nlmbalka 96. Gul Mahomed 
100, K. £. Tarapore 4 for 108). 


SEMI-FINALS PROPER. 

Holkar State beat Madras by 10 Mkts. 

Madras 254 (C. P. Johnstone 64, U C. Alva 40. 

C. T. Sarwate 6 for 90) and 158 (('. P 
Johustone 38, Richardson 44, C. T. Sarwate 
7 for 60). 

Holkar State 403 (('. T. Sarwate 74, 1), Comp- 
ton 81, C. K. Nayudu 52) and 11 fur no loss. 

Bombay beat Northern India by ten wkts. 

Northern India 363 (Abdul Hafeez 145, M. R. 
Bhide not out 60, Imtiaz Ahmed 55, 1). G 
Phadkar 3 for 61) and 312 (Nazar Mahomed 
86, MuuUal 55, Ram Pralush 54. K. K. 
Tarapore 4 for 91. IJ. N. Raiji 4 for 79). 

Bombay 620 (K. C Ibrahim 67, It. S, ('ooper 
68, R. 8. Modi 113, D. G. Ptiadkar 73, 

D. M. Merchant 183, Abdul Hazeez 3 for 
157) and 58 for no loss. 


FINAL. 

Bombay beat Holkar by 374 runs. 

Bombay 462 (K. 0. Ibrahim 44, R. S. Modi 96, 
R. 8. Cooper 62, U. M. Merchant 79, Y. B, 
Palvankar 75, C. S Nayudu 6 for 153, 

B. B. Nimbalkar 3 for 88) and 764 (M. K. 
Mantri 63, R. S. Modi 151, V. M. Merchant 
278, K. 8. Cooper 104, U. M. Merchant 73, 

C. S. Nayudu 5 for 275, C. T. Sarwate 

2 for 206, C. K. Nayudu 3 for 104). 

Holkar 360 (C. T. Sarwate 67, Mnshtaq All 
109, C. 8 Nayudu 64, M. M. Jagdale 43, 

D. G. Phadkar 5 for 75, K. K. Tarapore 

3 for 94) and 492 (Mnshtaq Ali 130, 1). 
t'ompton not out 240, B. B. Nimbalkar 40, 
M. N. Raiji 3 for 133). 

BOMBAY STATISTICS. 

The following are the batting and bowling 
figures of all the players who assisted Bombay 
in this season’s cricket Championship of India : — 


Batting averages. 



I. NO 

Ag 

H 

Av 

R. S. Modi 

.. 7 

2 

1(H)8 

245*201 -60 

V. M. Merchant 

. . 7 

1 

607 

278 

101-16 

U. M. Merchant 

4 

0 

345 

183 

86-25 

R. 8. Cooper 

.. 6 

0 

293 

104 

58-60 

Y. B. Palvankar 

.. ^ 

1 

227 

78 

56-75 

K. (\ Il>rahlni 

. . 9 

2 

299 

67 

42-71 

I). (1. Phadkar 

.. 5 

0 

137 

73 

27 40 

M. N. Raiji 

. . 4 

•> 

53 

27* 

26-50 

M. K. Muntrl 

.. 8 

1 

179 

63 

26-57 

J. B. Khot 

.. 4 

0 

66 

28 

16-50 

J, J. Kore . . 

.. 4 

2 

so 

40* 

15 00 

K. K. Tarapore 

.. 6 

0 

56 

41 

11-20 

K. M. Rangnekar • 1 

0 

9 

9 

9-00 

Anwar Hussain 

.. 4 

1 

20 

11 

6 66 

Bowling 

ANALTsis. 




O 

M 

R 

W 

A 

D. G. Phadkar • 

180-4 

29 

488 

22 

22-09 

K. K. Tarapore- 

239 

50 

599 

24 

24 95 

J. J. Kore 

no 

15 

320 

12 

26-66 

R. 8. Modi 

42 

7 

120 

4 

30 00 

M. N. Raiji . . 

136-5 

19 

33 

13 

83 30 

Anwar HtiSHain 

48 

12 

143 

4 

35 75 

V. B. Palvankar 

62 

18 

136 

8 

45 33 

V. M. Merchant 

83 

22 

183 

3 

61 00 

J. B. Khot 

nil 

27 

302 

3 

100 66 

The ramalning figures were as follows ; 



K. M. Kangnekar, 9 -4> -27— 0. K. C. 

Ibrahims— 0-13 -4). K. S. Cooper 1— I— 0-0. 


PREVIOUS WINNERS. 

The following Is a ll.st of previous winners : 

1934- 35— Bombay (Cricket Association. 

1935- 86~Bombay Cricket Association. 

1936- 37— Nawanagar State. 

1937- 38 — Hyderabad State. 

1938- 39 — Btmgal ('ricket Association. 

1939- 40— Maharashtra Association. 

1940- 41 —Maharashtra Association. 

1941- 42 -Bombay Cricket Association. 

1942- 43 Baroda ('ricket Assoidatiou. 

1943- 44— Western India States. 
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Ahmedabad. 

Th« twelv«-a-Bldo fe*jtlval crIrkH match 
hetwaaii Gujerat State (’rirket Association and 
Seth Surendra’s team resulted as follows 

Ottjerat won by an innings and 67 runs. 

Oujerat 350 (Prithviraj 47, C. O. Patel 116, 
J. H. Schodan 47, Amir Elahi 6 for 140). 

Surrendra’s XII 121 (Surrcndra 42, Jasu 
Pateli H for 41) and 162 (V. 8. Hasare 79, 
Kesari 5 for 46 and Vlnoo Maiikad 6 for 57). 


Bombay. 

The Bombay Pentangular Cricket Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows : — 

Europeans vs. Parsis - Parsis won on the 
result of the first Innings. 

PJuropeatis 300 (R. T. ftimpson 6ft, J. Hard- 
staff 15ft) and 1H5 for 2 wkts. (1). Compton 
79 not out, J. Hardataff 76 not out). 

Parsis 47ft (R. 8 Modi 215, R. 8. Cooper 73, 
J). B. Satha 70, P. Dobree-Carey 6 for 139). 

Muslims vs. The Itest -Muslims won on the 
result of the first innings. 

The Rest 308 (Vijay Harare 69, M. Hathasivan 
101, Saecd Ahmed 4 for 60) and 66 for 
6 wkts. (Abdul Hafeez 3 for 13). 

Muslims 378 for 7 wkts. decl. (Gul Mahomed 
106, M. E. Z. Gazall 108). 

Hindus v». Parsis -Hindus won on the result 
of the first innings. 

Hindus 474 for 5 wkts. decl. (Vinoo Mankad 
128. V. M. Merchant not out 221, K. M 
Rangnekar 51) and 66 lor 3 wkts. (Patel 

3 for 36). 

ParaJs 308 (R. 8. Cooper 58, S. X. Bannerjee 

4 for 60, C. 8. Nayudu 4 for 82). 

P'Inal • — Muslims vs. Hindus — Muslims won 
by one wkt. 

Hindus 203 (Vinoo Mankad 52, G. Krishen- 
chand 72, Amir Elahi 3 for 76) and 315 
(V. M. Merchant 60, G. Kishenchand not 
out 118, Amir Elahi 4 for 147). 

Muslims 221 (K. C. Ihrahira 52. C, 8. Nayudu 

5 for 93) and 298 for 9 wkts. (K. ('. Ibrahim 
not out 137). 

The final of “The Times of India" Shield 
('ricket Tournament (Senior Division) resulted 
as follows ; — 

B. K. 8. T. heat Oriental Life Office Sports 
Club by 94 runs. 

B. E. a. T. 183 (M. R. Khan 38, J. B. Patel 70, 
J. J. Kore 5 for 64. M. V. Kamat 3 for 4ft) 
and 204 (M. K. Khan 33, G. L. Patil 46. 

J. B. Patel not out 72, 3. J. Kore 6 lor 56). 

OriMiUl Ufo Office S. C. 177 (J. J. Kore 76, 

K. 8. 8hete 56, I). 8. Talpade 3 for 22. 
A. 3i Bode 3 for 53) and 116 (K. K. Tarapore 
4 for 40, A, 3. Bode 5 for 43). 


The final of “ The Times of India “ Shield 
Cricket Tournament (Junior division) resulted 
as follows : — 

Killick Nixon and Co. heat Phipson and Co. 
C. C. by 5 wkts. 

The final of the Inter-Collcgiate Cricket 
tournament, for the Rahlmtoola Cup, resulted 
as follows : — 

Elpldnstone College and Royal Institute o 
Science beat St. Xavier's College. 

Elphinstone College and Royal Institute of 
Science 207 (D. G. Phadkar 159, K. C. 
Kasam 4 for 49. K. C. Abdulla 5 for 113) 
and 211 (K. 8. Phansalkar 33, D. G. Phadkar 
45, K. C. Abdulla 4 for 52). 

St. Xavier's College .52 (D. G. Phadkar 6 for 
28, R. V. Divecha 3 for 12) and 312 (K. C. 
Kassam 95, R. S. Modi 55, D. G. Phadkar 

3 for 75). 

The festival rrieket match between the 
Cricket Club of India and Lt.-Col. Nayudu’s XI 
to celei)rate the latter’s Golden Jubillee in the 
game resulted as follows . — 

Cricket Club of India beat Nayudu’s XI by 
an innings and 16 runs. Cricket Club of 
India 654 (Vinoo Mankad 12K V. M. 
Merchant 130, V. 8. Hazare 168, G. Krishen- 
chand 50, R. S. Cooper not out 127, C. 8. 
Nayudu 5 for 202, C. T. Sarwate 3 for 140, 
R. S. Modi 2 for 59). 

Nayudu’s XI 397 (R. B. Nimbalkar 67, 
Mushtaq All 82, Gul Mahomed 115. Abdul 
Hafeez 6 for 42) and 241 (D. Compton 100, 
Abdul Uafeez 5 for 58). 

The festival cricket match between the 
Cricket Club of India and the Services, in aid 
of the Services Amenities Pund, resulted as 
follow's ; — 

Cricket Club of India beat the Services by an 
Innings and 35 runs. Services 342 (Mushtaq 
Ali 90, C. K Najuidu 91, 8. N. Itonnerjee 

4 for 90, ('. 8. Na>nidu 3 for 72) and 238 
(I). Compton 120, Amir Pllahi 5 lor 109, 
C. 8. Nayudu 3 for 43). 

Cricket Club of India 615 for 4 wkts. decl. 
(Vinoo Mankad 65, 8. W. Sohani 82, V. 8. 
Hazare not out 200, V. M. Merchant 
retired 201, P. F. Judge 2 for 171). 


Calcutta* 

The festival cricket match between the 
Governor’s XI and the Combined Services XI 
resulted as follows ; — 

Combined Services XI won by an innings and 
one run. * 

Go\arnor’8 XI 143 and 327 (N. Chatterjee 
115, T. C. Longficld 31, D. J. Rimmer 37, 
N. Chowdhury not out 30, P. F Judge 4 for 
90). 

Combined Services XI 471 (R. T. Simpaon 68, 
N. S. Hotchkin 74, D. Compton 109, 
J. HardsUfl 153, N. Chowdhory 5 lor 103). 
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Lahore. 

The fln»l of the Inter- Uni vemlty Cricket 
Championeihip of India resulted as follows :>< 

Bombay ITnlversIty beat Punjab University 
by 43 runs. 

Bombay 237 and 200. 

Punjab 198 and 106. 

Madras. 

The festival cricket match between and 
Indian XI and the Governor’s XI — 

Match resulted in a draw. 

Indian XI 371 (Vinoo Mankad 70, Mu«ihtaq 
All 64, C. 8. Nayudu 68, L. Amarnath 77, 
r. Kangachari 6 for 74) and 210 for 6 wkts. 
decl. (Amarnath 100 not out, V. M Merchant 
40 not out, Ghularn Aiimed 3 for 56). 

Governor's XI 221 (Kamsinizh 60, Gopalan 46, 
C. T. Sarwate 4 for 85) and 196 for 6 wkts 
(Palla 68. Mushtaq All 3 tor 921). 

The final of the Parlakimedl Cup cricket 
Tournament resulted as follows — 

Boyapettah Y.M C A. were declared winners. 
Bunder Cricket Club 92. Boyapettah 
Y M.C.A. 00 for 5 wkts. when the former 
staffed a walk out, owing to disagreement 
with an umpire’s decision. 

Surat. 

The final of the Surat Flood Relief Quad- 
rangular Circket Tournament resulted as 
follows : — 

Hindus beat Muslims by one run. 

DOG 

Botnhay. 

The Bombay Presidency Kennel Club’s 26th 
Championship Dog Show resulted as follows . — 

Challisge Crp8 (Open to All) 

Best Exhibit In Show: Mrs I>. Graveston 
and Mr. H. Inwood’s Alsatian dog ” Elman 
of Concord.” Best Opposite Sex : Miss 
r. E. M. Espley’s Cocker Spaniel bitch 
” Ceylon Champion Excellent Model of 
Fame.” 

Best Reserve Exhibit in Show • Mr M. V 
Dayal’s Pomeranian dog ” Ch Riversdale 
Bonnie Prince.” Best Opposite Sex • 
Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Neal’s Wire I ox Terrier 
bitch ” Sherwood Serenade.” 

Best Exhibit Bred to India ; Mrs I>. Graves- 
ton and Mr. H. Inwood’s Alsatian dog 
” Elman of (Uncord.” Best Opposite 
Bex : Miss F. £. M. Espley’s fk>rker 
Spaniel bitch ” Ceylon Champion Excellent 
Model of Fame.” 

Best Puppy in Show; Mrs. C A. Eidridges’ 
Dachshund dog ” Chappy.” Best Opposite 
Bex: Mr. E. N. Wilson’s Pekingese bitch 
” MayU of Claiborne 


Hindus 287 (Vinoo Mankad 139, Bhiku Pate] 
44, L. P. Jai 30, Amir Elahl 5 for 63) and 
188 (Vinoo Mankad 61, Amir Elahl 6 for 
76). 

Muslims 181 (Gul Mahomed 73, Vinoo Mankad 
8 for 39) and 243 (Vinoo Mankad 6 for 77). 


Ceylon Tonr. 

Indian XI vs. Ceylon Cricket Association XI, 
Match resulted in a draw. 

Indian XI 217 (Amarnath 76, V. 8. Hasare 70, 
Spitell 3 for 67, Jayawickreme 3 for 32, 
Prinz 3 for 62) and 127 for 2 wkts. 

Ceylon XI 332 for 7 wkts. decl. (R Fernando 
73, Jayawickreme 80, Spitell 124). 

Indian XT vs. Coml)!nod Colleges XV. Match 
resulted in a draw. 

Combined Colleges XV 212 (C Schokman 37, 
Karunaratne 66, Ramsingh 3 for 42). 

Indian XI 143 for 5 wkU. (Barwate 50). 

Indian XI vs. ITnited Service XI. Indian XI 
won by 7 wkts. 

United Scr\lres 168 (McCarthy 88, Vinoo 
Mankad 4 for 15) and 196 for 8 wkts. decl. 

Indian XI 252 (Vinoo Mankad 48, R. 8, Modi, 
66, DeKretser 6 for 72) and 114 for 3 wkts. 

Indian XI vs. Ceylon XI. Match resulted in 
a draw. 

Ceylon XI 107 (C. R.. J. DeSoysa 38, Vinoo 
Mankad 8 for 36) and 226 for 7 wkts. 

Indian XI 179 (V. M. Merchant 36. R B. 
Nimbalkar 48, L. Amarnath 49, Spitell 3 
for 48, DeKretser 4 for 66). 

SHOW. 

Best Exhibit in Show, l>orn in Bombay 
Presidency and under 18 months old : 
Mrs O. W'ickersham’s Dachshund bitch 
” Minx of Jessfleld.” 

Best Terrier in Show • Mr. and Mrs. G T. 
Neal's W’lre Fox Terrier bitch ” Sherwood 
Herenade.” 

Beat Exhibit in Show other than Terrier : 
Mrs. I). Graveston and Mr. H. Inwood’t 
Alsatian dog ” Elman of Concord.” 

Best Pekingese lii Show : Mr. E. N. Wilson’s 
Pekingese bitch ” Mavli of Claiborne.” 

Best Alsatian Puppy in Show • Mrs. F. H. 
Smith’s Alsatian dog ” Fritz von Fitx- 
bergen.” 

Best Terrier in Show Bred in India : Mr. 
and Mrs. G. T Neal’s W’lre Fox Terrier 
bitch ” Sherwood Serenade.” 

Best Alsatian in Show : Mrs. I>. Graveston 
and Mr H Inwood's Alsatian dog ” Elman 
of Concord.” 

Best Non-SiKirting Exhibit In Show, except 
Alsatians (O.B D.) and Toys : Mr. C. £. 
Vogel’s Debermano Pinscher bitch ”Aita 
von Westphalia.” 
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Best Toy in Show: Mr. M. Y. Dayars 
Pomeranian dog ** Gh. Kiversdale Bonnie 
Prince.** 

Best Gundog in Show : Miss F. E. M. 
Bspley’s Cocker Spaniel bitch ** Ceylon 
Champion Excellent Model of Fame.** 

Conditional Cufs. 

Best Exhibit in Show, born in Bombay or 
Salsette and owned by a member of the 
Bombay Presidency Eennel Club : Mr. 
I>. 8. Captain's Airedale Terrrler dog 
*' Orient Jock.*’ 

Best Terrier in Show, born In Bombay or 
Salsette and owned by a member of 

B.P.K.C. ; Mr B. 8. Captain's Airedale 
Terrier dog " Orient Jock.*^ 

Best Exhibit in Show, other than Terrier, 
bom in Bombay or Salsette and owned 
by a member of B.P.K.C. Mrs. G. Wicker- 
sham's Dachshund bitch ** Minx of Jess- 
fleld." 

Best Non-Sporting Exhibit In Show, exclu- 
ding Toys : Mrs. D. Graveston and Mr 
H. luwood's Alsatian dog " Elman of 
Concord.” 

Prizes Open To Members Only. 

Best Exhibit in Show : Mrs. D. Graveston 
and Mr. H. Inwood's Alsatian dog ** Elman 
of Concord.” Best Opposite Sex : Mr. C. E. 
Vogel's Dobermann Pinscher bitch ** Asta 
von Westphalia.” 

Best Exhibit Bred in India : Mr. M. V. Dayal's 
Pomeranian dog *' Ch. Kiversdale Bonnie 
Prince.” Best Opposite Sex • Mrs. G 
Wickersham's Alsatian bitch ** Cheren of 
Warrigal.” 

Best Junior Exhibit Bred in India under 
18 months : Mrs. G. Wickersham's Dach- 
shund bitch ” Minx of Jessfleld.** 

Best Exhibit begotten and born in Bombay 
or Salsette under IB mouths ; Mrs. S. 
Dyer’s Pomeranian bitch *' Margaret Bose.” 

Best Pimpy In Show : Mr. W. W. Egerton’s 
Wire Fox Terrlor dog '* Sherwood Straighta- 
way.” 

Special Prizes (Open to All) 

Best Pomeranian : Mr. M. V. Dayal's dog *' Ch. 
Kiversdale Bonnie Prlnc'e ”. Best Opposite 
Sex : Mrs. M. L. WlUtrop’s bitch *' Kivers- 
dale Miss Beautiful.” 1 

Best Alsatian Dog (G. 8. D.) : Mrs, D. Graves- 
ton and Mr. H. Inwood's *' Elman of 
Concord.” Best Opposite Sex : Mrs. G 
Wickersham’s bitch Cheren of Warrigal.” 

Best Alsatian (G. 8. D.) Puppy Mrs. F. H. 
Smith’s dog ” FriU von Fitzbergen.” 

Best Pekingese: Mr. B. N. Wilson’s bitch 
” Mayli of Olalborne.” j 

Best Sydney Slkie or Japanese : Mrs. E. M. 
Maclean’s Japanese bitch ** Eose of Japan.” 

Best Labrador Retriever, English Springer 
Spaniel or Golden Retriever : Mr. J. 
Lestrey's English Springer Spaniel dog 
*' Murt of the Clouds.' ' 


Best Great Dane ; Raj Kumar of Pltha- 
puram’s dog ” Defiance of Yes '*• 

Best Dalmatian or Irish Setter: Mrs. B. 
Burton Ree'i Dalmatian dog ” Major 
Dodge.” 

Best Calm Terrier : Capt. J. D. Kotba walla's 
bitch ** Bestpal Bella.” 

Best Opposite Sex : Miss N. N. Karani’s dog 
'* HasMeigh Bubbles.” 

Best Sealyham, Scottish or Airedale Terrier : 
Mr. D. 8. Captain’s Airedale Terrier dog 
” Orient Jock.” 

Best Wire Fox Terrier : Mr. and Mrs. G. T, 
Neal’s bitch ” Sherwood Serenade 

Best Smooth I ox Terrier: Mr. H. N. 
Lallji’s dog ” Royal Tooper ”. Best Oppo- 
site Sex : Lieut. B. K. Shroff’s bitch “ Seny 
of Gaylord.” 

Best Bull Terrior (Coloured or White) ; Mr. 
H. P. Scott's dog "Hit Hard”. Best 
Opposite Sex AMr. R. Parke’s bitch 
” Canteen of Partabgarh.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel * Miss F. E M. Espley’t 
bitch *' Ceylon Champion Excellent Model 
of Fame”. Best Opposite Bex: Miss 

F. E. M. Espley's dog Ceylon Champion 
Stainless Stefan.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel Puppy : Mr. Alvares’i 
dog ” Vandyke”. 

Best Dachshund : Mrs. C. A. Eldridge’s 
dog "Chappy”. Best Opposite Sex: 
Mrs. G. W’^ickersham’s bitch '* Ch. Leni of 
Jessfield.” 

Best Litter : Miss F. E. Etmley’s litter of 
Cocker Spaniels. Next Belt Litter ; Mrs. 

B. McDonnell’s litter of Pekingese. 

Best Dobermann Pinscher or Tibetan : Mr. 

C. E. Vogel’s Doberman Pinscher bitch 
” Asta von Westplialia.” 

Best Dog in Open Obedience Trials : Mr. 

D. P. Kothavala's Alsatian (G. S. D.) 
dog "Poputz”. Best Opposite Sex: 
Lieut. B. K. Shroff’s Alsatian (G. S. D.) 
bitch ” Belinda 

Best Novice Alsatian (O. S. D.) in Obedience 
Trials : Mrs. Shanti Singh’s Alsatian dog 
” Nichols Hector.” 

Best Exhibit in Show, excluding champions 
and over five years Miss N, N. Karani'a 
Cairn Terrier dug ” Hashleigh Bubbles.” 

Best Novice Cocker Spaniel owned and handled 
by a novice exhibitor ; Mr. N. Alvares's 
dog ” Vandyke.” 

Best Dog or Bitch owned by a novice exhibitor 
who has nut won a cup or prize bond at 
Show * Mr. A W. Newland's Bull Terrier 
dog ” Pickles of Perrymead.” 

Best Novice Bitch or Dog owned by a novice 
exhibitor - Mr. N. Alvares’s Cocker Spaniel 
dog " Vandyke. ” 

Best dog or bitch owned bv a Servieemau : 
Pte. MacLireu’s Dachshund. 



Bangalore. 

The ctiarity exhibitiou uatoh resulted as 
follows : — 

British Services XI . . . . 3 goals. 

W. I. A. A. Staff ( Bomba}) .. 1 goal. 

BomlMiy. 

The Rovers Cup Fttotball Tournament final 
resulted as follows - 

British Base Reinforcement Camp 3 g<»nls 
W.A.A.A. Staff 1 goal. 

The final of the Hinrichs Memorial Shield j 
Football Tournament resulted as foUo\%8 — j 

Embarkation Headquarters . . 1 goal. 

Royal Air Force yU. 

The final of the Western India Football 
Championship resulted as follows > 

British Base Reinforcement Camp. 8 goals. 
Maharashtra A'l/. 

The First Dhislon of the Harwood Football 
League resulted as follows — 

Embarkation Headquarters . . winners 

W.I.A.A. Staff . . . . Runners-up 

The final of the Services Quadrangular Foot 
ball Tournament resulted as follows . -- 
Royal Air Force . . . . . . 3 goal. 

Army . SU 

The Satiranjan Shield loot ball Tournament 
final resulted as follows - 

W I A A Staff 3 goals. 

City PoUce ^ U. 

The Junior Rovers Cup Football Tournament 
final resulted as follow s — 

b d D. 4 goals 

B A. O . . . . 2 goals. 

The final of the Ahmed Sailor ('u{> Inter School 
Football Tournament resulted ae tuliows — 

St Mary's Higit Schocd . . 3 goals 

St Sebastian’s High Sc hciol . . A if 

The International mate h resulted as follows 
Europeaus . . .2 goals 

Indiana .1 goat 

The Charity exhibition matehes resulted as 
followa -- 


Calcutta. 

The final of the I.F.A. Shield Football Touma* 
ment resulted as follows : — 

Bengal and Assam Railway . . 2 goals. 

East Bengal Ntl. 

The First Division of the Calcutta Football 
League resulted as follows : — 

Mohun Bagan . . . . Winners- 

Mohammedan Sporting . . Runners-up. 

The exhibition and luternailonal matches 
resulted as follows : — 

British Services Professionals . . 2 goals. 

1. F. A. Xi ML 

British Services Professionals . . 4 goals. 

East Bengal and Mohun Bagan . . Nu. 

British Service XI 2 goals. 

I. F. A. XI 2 goals. 

England 1 goal. 

Scotland A’ if. 

The Exhibition and Charity matches resulted 
ae follows . — 

Services Professionals . . 8 goals. 

Services XI (Army and H A.F ) . . Nil. 

Serv ices Professionals .. 2 goals. 

I F.A. XI 1 goal. 

Services Professionals .. 5 goals. 

Royal Air Force 2 goals. 

Dellii. 

The final of the Inter-Provinclal Football 
Tournament resulted as follows 

Delhi 2 goals. 

Bengal Nil, 

The Internstioual match l>etween British 
Servic«*H Professionals resulted as follows 

England . . . . 5 goals. 

Scotland . . . . 3 goals. 

Laliore. 

The final of the Inter- (’id verslty Football 
Tournament resulted as follows - - 

Punjab Fniversity .4 goals. 

Madras University .. Nit. 


England 1 goal. 

The Rest ..Nil 

England .... 5 g<jals 

Scotland 4 goals 

Bombay RAF r> goals 

Bangalore RAF 3 goals 

Army 6 goals 

Bangalore RAF 1 goal 

The Indian Football League resulted as | 
followa - - 

Firestone Club . . . . , . Winnerss 

St Xavier’s College Runners-up 

The final of the Bombay Hcxaugular Tourna- 
ment reaulted as follows 

Euroj^ns S goats 

The Beet 1 goal. 


The final of the De Montmorency Cup Foot- 
ball Tournament resulted as follows . — 

Bengal and Assam Hallway . . 4 goala. 

Ru}al Air Force (Cawnpore) 2 goals. 

Lucknow. 

The final of the Kadlr Bhleld Football Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows -- 

Ordnance Club . . . . . . 1 goal. 

MtHUry XI NU. 

The final of the Madras (bitted Club Football 
Tournament resulted as follows — 

Tllak Moil United Club . . . . Winners. 

Ciuthal yappa’ Faes Runners-up. 
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Golf. 


Madras. 

The Exhibition Football matches resulted as 
follows : — 

Services Professionals . . . . 7 goals. 

The Army 1 goal. 

Service I'rofessioiials .. ..11 goals. 

Iloyal A»r Force 1 goal. 

Poona, 

The flnul of the Inter-Colleglate Football 
Chamiilonsbii) resulted as follows ; — 

Nuurosjce Wadia College . . . . Winners. 

Fergussou College . . . . llunners-up. 

The Po<*na Football League resulted as 
follows : — 

Indian Ease (leneral Hospital . . Winners 

The final of the Services International Foot- 
ball Touruauient resulted as follows ~ 

Scotland and Wales Combined . , 2 goals. 

England . . . . . . . . Sil. 


Trivandrum, 

The final of the AlMndia Football Tournament 
resulted as follows ; — 

W. I. A. A. Staff (Bombay) ,, 2 goals. 

East Bengal (Calcutta) . . , . 1 goal. 

Indian Tour in Coylon. 

The matches played by the Indian Football In 


Ceylon resuited^as follows : — 

Navy XI 4 goals. 

Indian XI 2 goals. 

City League . . . . . . 2 goals. 

Indian XI 2 goals. 

Indian XI . . 1 goal. 

AibCej Ion Barefooters .. .. Mil. 

Indian XI 4 goals. 

United Services XI ,, 3 goals. 


GOLF, 


Baroda, 

The prln< Ipal results of the Baroda Oolf Week 
were as follows : - 

Baroda (lolf ChainpIouHhlp (36 holes) 
Chandrasen beat Captain M. V. Bobjee, 
four and three. i 

Fovir-ball Fo\>rsomes Pakenham-Walsh and 
Uardincr beat Lee and i]ar\cy, two and one 

Match Play Singles (three-(|uarter liandlcap):— i 
Drake beat Cal>ert, one up, at the nine- 
teenth 

Four-ball Foursomes Bogey Competition * ' 

Lee and Harvey, five u]), winners. Baliuh. 
and Hardman, two up, runners-up. t 

Men’s Bogey ( oinp«*tltion (Three-quarter 
handicap) T‘akenliam-WuUii winners. 
Jessop runner-up. 

Bombay, 

The Bombay Presidency (Jolf Club's annual 
competitions resulted as follows — | 

Scratch Medals:- (Jold 10 and T’^nder - ' 
Winner : K L. Pennell. Bronze -Kunner- 
up : K. Radbone, liandlcap Prize , ; 

1). U. Beatt. 

Pifesldent’s Cup Winner: K. H. Rugginz ’ 
Runner-up : C. A. Sterrey. j 

Captain’s Cup— Winner- C. F. lieadderly. , 
fUmuer-up I>. H. Beatt. 

Men’s Challenge Cup- Winner, C. A. Sterrey ' 
Runner-up. J. L. Dickie. • 

Ladies* Challenge Cup- ■ Winner Mrs. Sterrey. j 
Runner-up : Mrs. Seaman. | 


Men’s Fourball Foursomes — Winners : C. F. 
Hedilerloy and Maj. Woodhouse. Runners- 
up ; E. G. Wills and R A Haryett. 

Ladles' Fourball Foursomes -Wliiuers : Mrs. 
Borrowman and Mrs. Maishall. Runners- 
up : Mrs. Russell and Mrs. Taylor. 

The Anderson Aggregate Cup —Winner: 
I). U. Beatt. 

Sew'ri Salver — Winner : E. L Peiiuell, 
Runner-up ; J. McFall. 

Red Crf>s.s Eclectic ComiH,*tition — Winner: 
C. A. Sterrey. 


Nasik. 

The principal results of the Royal Western 
India Golf Club’s Golf Week at Xasik were as 
follows - 

Bombay Gymkhana Cup (medal play on 
IjaudK ap) . — Lt. A. W. Briscoe (Mhow), 
75 1 2 --77, winner. 

Military Cup (medal play on handicap)- — 
K. Hedbone (Hoinbuy),’ 77-6 -=71. winner, 
N. E, 1). Pandolt* and L V. Malkani tied 
for second place, each returning nett 75, 
but Malkani was det-larcd runner-up on the 
result of the Ia.*«t nine hole.s. 

Women’s Medal Play tm Handiiap- — Mrs. 
Sterrey (Bomi»H>), 97-13-64, winner. 
Mrs. Parker (Ma-^iki, 113-2.6 -65, ninucr-up. 

Peace Cup (open boijey on handicap) .— (.apt. 
W. S. Turnbull tBoml>a\), foui up, winner. 
C. Radbone ^Honll^ay), one up. runnei-up. 

Women’s Bi>gev Competition (handicap) . — 
Mis Southwell, four down, winner. Lady 
Clayton, nine down, runucr-up. 


Wiliitigdou Cup : Winner : Mr. and Mrs. 
(i. W. C. Cralk. 

Bhna Cu|>- Winner : Mr«. Sterrey. Runner- 
up ; Mm. Rutiicrford. 

Burrows Cup -Winner : Mrs Tee, Runner- 
up : Mm. kerr. 


GaekwMr’s Challt'uge I up (open bogey on 
handicap) -Lt J. R. Thompson, five up, 
winner Major K C Laughton (Deolali), 
W. Richard'iou (Deolali) and C. L Pennell 
(Bombay) tied for ^econd place, but Major 
Laughtou was declared runuer-up on the 
result of the last nine holes. 
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Hockey S- Racing, 


Kasik Gymkhana Cup (medal play on handi- 
cap). — 11. T. Robertson (Bombay), 86-14 «» 
71, winner. My or R. T. Foreman (Deolalt), 
84-10 =*74, and W. B. Dalrymple (Sholapur), 
77— 3 ■*74, tied for second place, but Major 
Foreman was declared runner-up on the 
result of the last nine holes. 

rresidont’s Cup (medal play) Major N. T. 
Foreman (gros*! 77), winner on the last nine 
holes I'apt W. S. Turnbull (Bombay), 
runner-up II. T. Robertbon (Bombay) 
won the handicap pilze. 

Western India Golf Championship . — Capt. 
M. 8. TuinbuU vRomba>) beat Lt. J. K. 
Tbomisson ( Bantialore ), os or 36 holes. 
Thomp'ion was one up after the first eighteen 
holc«», nut Turnbull won at the seventeenth 
after a battle royal over the last stretch. 

Captain’s Cu]*-— H. T. Robertson (Bombay) 
beat Sir Uigh Clayton (Bombay), tliree and 
two. 


Bombay Bangle : — Mrs. Lowndes (Bombay) 
beat Miss Clayton, two and one. 

Best Scratch score during week : — Lt. A. W, 
Briscoe (Mhow), with 76. 

The prize for the best score on handicap in 
the Kasik Gymkhana, Boml»ay Gymkhana 
and Fresident's Cm) competitions was won 
by Capt. W. 8. Turnbull (Bombay) with 
64 8,tt, with W. B. Dalrymple (Sholapur), 
runner-up with 68. Both of them also won 
the M. 8. Advani Aggregate Cup for tlie 
best aggregate score (handicap) in the Nasik 
Gymkhana, Bombay Gymkhana! and 
President’s Cup competitions with 230. 

Fourball Foursomes (open bogey on 
handicap) Lt. A. W. Briscoe (Mhow) and 
W. B. Dalrymple (Sholapur), eight up, 
winners. M. I). Madgaonkar and L. V, 
Malkani (Bombay), five up, runners-up. 

Men’s Foursomes : — H. P. Southwell and 
E L. Pennell beat Capt. W. 8. Turnbull 
and J. W. Jeasop, three and one. 


HOCKEY. 


Bangalore. 

The final of the Maharaja’s Gold Cup Hockej 
Touruameut resulted as follows — 

Bangalore Si>orting . . . . 3 goals. 

All Blues . . . . . . . . 2 goals. 

Bombay. 

The final of the Aga Khan Hockey Tournament 
res\ilted as follows - 

Kamla 1 iulMCawnpore) .. .. 2 goals. 

Kahanmal Mills (Indore) -Vif. 

The hirst Di>i»lon of the Bomba} Hockey 
i^'acue re’iulted as follows — 

City Police limers. 

I usitanlans Runners-up 

The final of the BoihI» 8} Provlndal Hockey 
AH.«M»ciation Championship, for ’’The Times of 
India " troph} resulted a** follows - - 

G I P Kallwa} . . Winners 

LuMtanians . . . . . . Runuers-up 

The I.usitanlans conceded a walk o\er in 
the final. 

The final of the T.cwih ( up Hockey Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows -- 

G I P Railwa} 1 goal. 

nty Polb e yu. 

The Bomba} l>rovincial Hockey Association’s 
AS omen's l>eugue resulted as follows - - 

Bombay (ity Winners 

Bombay Greys . . . . Runuers-up. 

Tlic Cordelro f up Women's Hotkey League 
resulted as billows - 

Bomba} Uty AA inners. 

Ore}8 ^lubay .. .. Runners-up 


Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Hockey League resulted as 
follows : — 

Mohammedan Sporting , . . . Winners 

Mohun Bagan . . . . Runners-up 

The annual charity exhibition match re- 
sulted as follows - 2 goals. 

The Rest Indians 1 goal. 

Dalbi. 

The Delhi Cloth Mills Open Hotkey Tourna- 
ment final resulted as follows 

Manavadar State 2 goals. 

Hornets (Delhi) 1 goal. 

Gorakhpur. 

The final of the Inter-Provlnclal Hotkey 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Bhopal 1 goal. 

United Provinces A’ll. 

Lahore. 

The final of the Inter- University Hockey 
( hamplonship of India resulted as follows . — 
Punjab I'nlversUy . . . . 2 jioals, 

Osmanla University .. A’ if. 

Poona. 

The final of the Campbell Cup Hockey Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows — 

Kirkeeans 2 goals. 

Poona United KU, 


RACING. 


Bombay. 

The following are the prlucipal rssult of the 
Bomba} raidng season .- - 
Idar Gold Cup 
Distant e 7 furlortgs 

Maharaja of Baroda's King's Jester (Hst. 

11 lb.) Bntt I 


Maharaja of Kashmir’s Odds On (8st. 4 lb.) 

Jones 2 

Messrs. l{o|)e and C J. Shah’s Sunbathing 8 

(8st. 7 lb.) Kheemsingh 

Maharaja of Idar’s What Again (Sst. 7 lb.) 

Brace 4 

Woo by a shorthead, a head. 1 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 28 2/6 seconds. 
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C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. 

Distance 14 miles. 

WrHoral Mehta's yawar(7Rt. 6 lb.) Khade , 1 
Mrs. Justice's ITaut Ton (Sst. 2 Ib.) Kheem- 

Singh 2 

Maharani of Kolhapur’s Chanak (88t. 4 lb.) 

Rook.. .. .3 

Kao Bahadur's D. A. Surve's Wonderful 

(Sst.) West 4 

Won by ]| lengths, lengths, 1 length. 
Time.— 2 minutes, 6 seconds. 


Braboiirne Cup. 

T)islan<*e 1 mile, 1 furlong. 

Rao Bahadur D. A. Surve’s Wonderful 

(Tst. 5 lb.) Khalil 1 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Magic Mount 

(88t. « lb.) Slbbrltt 2 

Mr. M. D. Petit’s TJsk (Oat. 4 lb.) Evans . . 3 
Maharani of Kolhapur’s Orange Flower 

(7st. 9 lb.) Khade 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 2 lengths. 

Time.- 1 minute, 54 2/5 seconds. 


Victory Cup. 

Distanrd 7 furlongs. 

Mr. F. 11. Mehta’s Rig Joy (Oat. 1 lb.) 

Evans 1 

Maharani Chimnabai and Maharaja of 
Cooch-Behar’s Cote D’Azur (Sst. 6 lb.) 

Whiteside 2 

Maharaja of Baroda’s Flashing Prinee (Sat.) 

Britt 3 

Maharaj Kumar of Morvl’s Sunny Dan 
(Sst 3 lb.) Cook .. .. 4 

Won. by 1 length, i lengths ^ length. 

Time. — 1 minute. 20 4/5 seconds. 

Hughes Memorial Plate. 

Distance 0 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Kaahrair’a Moot I.aw (8st. 9 lb.) 

Jones 1 

Maharani of Kolhapur’s Orange Flower (78t. 

4 lb.) Bhimrao 2 

Maharaja of Parbkimedi's Leiong (Oat ) 

Sibbritt 3 

Mrs. Justice's Uaut Ton (Sat. 4 lb.) White- 

side 4 

W on by a neck, 3 lengths, a ahorthead. 

Time. — 1 minute, 15 seconds. 

Tiokford Park Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Star of Gwalior (Sat. 

11 lb.) Roberts . . 1 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Deepak (Tat. 7 Ib ) 

Sibbritt 2 

Mrs. Justice’s Another Devil (Sat. 0 lb.) 

Whiteside 3 

Mr. A. Higgins’ Carlos (7Bt. 13 lb.) Khade . . 4 
Won by IJ lengths, IJ lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 26 1/5 seconds. 

Quarryman Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 


Maharani Chimnabai Gaekwar of Baroda's 

Ice Box (Ost.) Evans 1 

Maharaja of Kashmir's Maharaj (Sat. 3 lb.) 

Khade 2 

Mr. A. H. BUlimorla’s Say When (Sst. 7 lb.) 

Bum 3 

Maharaja of Baroda’s Scotland Yard (Sst. 

6 lb.) Britt 4 


W’oQ by 1 length, | length, a bead. 
Time*'~l minute, i8 2/6 seconds. 

Ir i- 


Turf Club (Jup. 

Distance If miles. 

Mr. L. V. Malkani's Mr. Colman (Sat, 7 lb.) 

Evans . . 

Nawabzadas yemin-iil-Mulk and Fakhr-iil- 
Mulk of Bhopal's Wavell (10 at. 12 lb.) 

Bhoorsingh 

Messrs, fl. H. Chenoy and S. A. Poonawalla’a 
Subhl Jazlra (78t. 7 lb.) Khalil . . 
Maharaja of Baroda’s Chief Ruler (IQst.) 

Sibbritt 

Won by a shorthead, a neck, 3 lengths. 
Time.- 3 minutes, 23 seconds. 

(xeneral Ohaidullah EJian Memorial Gold 
Cup. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Messrs. Hone and C. J. Shah's Sunbathing 

(Sst. 12 lb.) Kheematngh 

Mr. A. H. Billimoria’s Say When (Sat. 3 Ib.) 

Burn 

Maharaja of Gwalior's Blue Penr*Il (S^t, 

3 lb.) Roberts 

Maharaja of Baroda’s Sweet Dream (Sst. 

9 lb.) Britt 

Won by a nock j length, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 42 4/5 seconds. 
Governor-General's Cup (Indian St. Leger). 
Distance 1| miles. 

Maharaja of Kashmir's Odds On (Sst. 9 lb.) 

Jones 

Prince Aly Khan and Mr. R. K. F. Singh's 

Ferial (Sst. 9 lb.) Bum 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Royal Jester (9Rt.) 
Roberts 

Maharaja of Baroda's War Admiral (9st.) 

Britt 

Won by i length, li lengths, IJ lengths. 
Time.— 3 minutes, 8 seconds. 
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Rajpipla Gold Cup. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Philanthropist 


(Sst.) Sibbritt I 

Maharani of Kolhapur’s Chanak (9st ) Britt. 2 
Maharaja of Gwalior’s Alijah (Sst. 6 lb.) 

Roberts 3 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Flutter (Sst. 5 lb.) 

Jones 4 

Won by IJ lengths, i lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 39 4,5 seconds. 

Gulamhusein Essaji Cup. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 


Maharaja of Gwalior’s Jaiwant (Sst. il lb.) 

Roberts 1 

Messrs Hope and C. J. Shah’s Sunbathing 
(98t. 3 lb.) Jones . . . . . . . . 2 

Messrs. I. ilahomed and A. H. A, Akbar’s 
Passing Bell (Sst. 5 lb.) Khalil . . . . 3 

Maharaja of War’s Trueflt (Sst. 4 lb ) Rook. 4 
Won by a shorthead, a neck, 3 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 29 seconds. 

Bombay Arab Derby. 

Distance 1| miles 

Nawabzadas Yemin-ul-Mulk and Fakhr- 
ul-Mulk of Bhopal's Wavell (Wat. 5 lb.) 


Maharaja of il^roda's Babdan (Sst. 6 lb.) 

Rook 2 

Maharaja of Baroda's Chief Ruler (9st. 

6 lb.) Britt . , * ' ^ 

Maharaj Kumar of Horvi's Golden Quest 
(Sat. 6 lb.) Burn ... - 4 

Won by Ij lengths, 1 length, 4 lengths. 
Time.— 8 mlnuies, 1 leooncU 



ioo8 Racing. 


H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir 'a Gold Cwp. 
Dlatancp 1 mile. 

Maharaja of Barocla'a Daiieing LUv < 8 «<. 

lllb.Uiritt, 1 

Sir Homi Mehta’.H Yawar (iM, i 11) ) Kvans . . U 
Maharaja ot Parlakimoill'H rhilauthroplHt 
(9gt. 1 lb.) Sibhritt .. .. . . J) 

Maharaja of (iwalior’s Gay Jester (Sst. 

1 1 lb ) Roberts 4 

Won by a head, a neck, 1 lenpth. 

Time - 1 minute, 42 ;i 5 seconds. 

t'olaba Gup. 

DWance IJ miles. 

Maharaja of Gwalior's .\lljah (Ost. 4 lb.) 

Roberts , . . , . . . . 1 ’ 

Maharaja of Baroda’s Fla^hintc Prince (Hfrt. • 

6 lb ) Rrdt 2 j 

Mr I. Mahomed and A. H. Akbar’a 
Fortunate l.ad (Uht 2 lb) Klieemslnph .. 3 
Mr. F. H. Mehta's Rip Joy (HhI. 4 lb.) Jones. 4 
Won by IJ lengths, j lenuth.s, 11 ) leiiKths. 

Time 2 mlnute.s, lU 4 5 seconds. 

Indian nerby. 

Distance miles, 

Maharaja of Kashmir'.s Odds On («4st. 9 lb ) 
Jones . , . . . . . . - • 1 ! 

Maharaja of Gwalior's Royal Jister (9.st ) . 

Robert.^ . . . . . . . . . 2 f 

Mahaiaja of iiaroda's Kiiip’s Jester (OM ) [ 

Britt 3 1 

Maharaja of Baroda’s War Admiral (l)st ) i 
Khade .. .. .. •• ..4) 

Won bj a neck, 1 lensth, I h npth. I 

Time - 2 minutes, 43 seconds. | 

Kchpse Stakes of India. 1 

Distance imb'*. j 

Mrs Justict'u llaut Ton (Sst 13 lb ) Wlate- < 

“ide . 1 

Maharani of Kolhapur's Chanak (‘'st. 11 lb ) 

Britt 2 

Mr M. D. Petit’s Avon Sonp (7st 7 lb ) ' 

.Mbbrltt , . . . . . ,N. . . 3 

Mr. M. D. Petit’s Tatter-Sol (Hst. 4 Ib.j 

Evan^ . . 4 

Won by a short hea<l, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. ) 

Time.- 2 minutes, 3U4 5 be<'Oudb. j 

Governor’.s Cup. } 

Distance IJ miles. 

M&liaraja of Idar’s Ueritape 12 Ib ) I 

Rook . . 1 

Maharaja of Barofia’s Sweet Dream ( 8 sl. I 
10 lb ) Britt . . ,2 

Mr A, H. Billimorla’tj say M hen 2 lb j I 
Kheemsinph . . 3 

Maharaja of ParUkimedi b < litheroe (Ust. 1 

2 lb.) Sibbrltt . . . . . . 4 

Won by 3 lengths, a vhorthead, IJ lengths. 
Tinie.--^ minutes, 12 2 6 hccondi. 

J Robinson Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Messrs A ('. ^rdeshlr’s and P, D Bolton’s 
Churchill (Hat. 12 lb.) Kvans .1 

Sir Cusrow Wadia's Qulsllnp (Tst. 9 ll» ) 

Khade 2 . 

Maharaja of Parlakimcdi’s General Montpo- ) 
mery OHt. I Ih ) Hibbritt . . . 3 ' 

Maharaja of Idar's Truefit ( 8 st 4 lb ) Rook. 4 . 
W’on by 2 lengths, a neck, | length. 

Time.-— 1 mlotttti 44 2/6 sefo&ds. j 


Aral) Champion Cup. 

Distance IJ inlleH. 

Matiaraju of Biiroda’s Clii«*f Ruler (Ost.) 

Britt 1 

NHwai> 7 .iulaH Yemlu-ul-Mulk and Fakhr- 

iil-Miilk of Bhopal's Wuvell (Ost.) Uaffaele. 2 

Maimraja of Baroda’a Yi.sir A1 Aral) (Sst. 

7 Ih.) Rook 3 

Maharaj Kumar of Mor\is'h Dhayf Shammer 
(hst.) Burn . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won l)y a sliortheud, 3J lenpths, 3 lenpths. 
Time.- 2 minutes, 20 I 5 sei'onds. 
Cambridpeshlre Stakes. 

Di'^tance I mile, I fiiilonp. 

Mi.s, A. L. Hutson’s Fortunate I.ad (Hat. 

0 lb.) slhbritt .. .. .. .. 1 

Itlaharaja ol ttwalior’s Alijlah") 

(h-si.) Rol)eits. * Dead-head 2 

Mi B. K F. slnph’ft Mahhoob ( 

(Sst 2 lb ) A Ahmed. J 

Mr. F. II. Mehta's Bip Joy (S**!. 2 lb > Jones. 4 
Won by 1 ItMipth, dead-heat, 2 lengths. 

Time - 1 miiniti', 59 second.s. 

Indian Okas. 

Distance mlle.s. 

Pi luce Aly Khan and Mr. R. K. F. Sinph’s 
Ferial (Hst. 7 lb.) B\irn .. .. 1 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Odds On (hst. 7lb ) 
Jone‘< . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Blui' IVncil (Ssl. 7 lb.) 

Ilobeits . . , . . . . . , . 3 

Piiiiee Aly Khan and Mr R. K. F. Sluph’s 
Mraly (Hst. 7 lb ) .sjbbritt . .. ..4 

Won b\’ a neck. I length. 2 lenpths. 

Tune. 2 minute^, 48 sec()nd.‘». 

( hiel of Kapal .Memorial Plate. 

Dhtance 7 fur bmps 

Mth .lii.Htice’s Another De^ll (7.Ht. 12 Ih ) 

Whiteside 1 

Mahaiaja of Kashmu’s Mutter (7st. 10 lb ) 
Khade .. .. .. .. ..2 

Dowaper Maharani Laxmibai Chhatrapati 
of Kolhapur’s Salmon Bar (78t. 13 Ib.) 
Kheemsinph . . . . . . . . 3 

Maharaja of Baroda’s Daneinp Lily (Ost. 

2 li*.) Britt 4 

Won by a head, 3 lenpths, 1 length. 

Time. 1 minute, 27 seconds. 

Apa Khan’s Spring Cup. 

DHtance IJ miles. 

Dowager Maharani T.uxmibhui Chhatrapati 
of Kolhapur’s Salmon Bar (7st. 1.3 Ih ) 

{ lui\an . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mrs .MarghiHon’s Fair path (hst ) West . . 2 
Maharaja ol tiwalloi’s Finalist (Ost, 7 Ih ) 
Stiibritt . . . . . . . . . . .3 

Maharani of K<»lhapur*« Oranpo I'lowor 
(7ht, 12 lb ) Hhimrao .. .. .. t 

Moll b> a siiorthead, li lengths, a short- 
head. 

Time — 2 mhuiteji, 0 aecondn. 

(’hampapne Stakes. 

Distance rt fnrlonpu. 

Mr Dlamofid ’8 Goodwill (9.4 3 lb ) Britt . 1 
Maharaja ol Uajpipla’a Wiudaor Prince 
(84 7lb.)KvanH .. .. . . 2 

Mr C J. Shah’H Chakori (Hst 8 Ih ) Kheeni- 

Hhigh 3 

Mr. H. J. Gazdar’a Belamina (Hat, 11 Ib ) 

Burn 4 

Won t>y a ahorihead, loogthn, 2| lengths. 
Tiuie.~l minute, 1 61/5 seconds. 



Racing. 
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K. M. Mnn^hl (Jnp. 


Dlftt-anr-p 1 inilo, 

Maharaja of (Jwalior’B Di'opak (Unt. 7 lb.) 

RoIktIh . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Maharaja of Owallor’a Royal Jpstrr (BkI. 

7 11).) Sibbriit 2 

Maharani ('hlionabal (iaokwar of Ranxla'.H 
Ic<* box (Msl. 7 Il>.) Kvans .. ..3 

Mr. R. K V. SiiigirH Mahboob (9»t. 5 lbs.) 

Amir Aiinird . . . . . . . . 4 

Woo by a i»pck, IJ longthH, a head. 

Time. -I minute, 42 soeonds. 

Wlllington I'laic. 

Di.stam'p I mile. 

Mr. A. Higgins’ (’arlos (Mst. 10 lb ) burn . . 1 , 
Maharaja of (Iwabor’s Star f»f Owalior ! 

({M. 7 II) ) bolH'it^ . . . . . 2 I 

Mth. Jl. Margin.son’ri Falrpath (Hst. ft lb) 
Weat . . . . . . . . 3 

Maharaja of (Jwalioi’.s (linger boy (Ont ) 
<'hn\aii .. .. .. ..1 

Won by a nark, 1 J b'ngth*!, J lengths. 

Tini('. J minute, 38 2 ,> wTonds. 


St Cloud Handicap. 

Distance J mile. I 

Mrs, H. Harginson’s Fairpath (8.->t. 9 lb.) j 

West 1 ! 

Mr. \ Higgins' Carlos (Ost. 1 lb) burn .. 2j 
Maharaja ot (Jwalior’s (lolden Sou (Hnt. ' 

13 lb) Roberts 3! 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Lucratna (9st.) [ 

sibbntt .. .. .. .. ..4’ 

Won l»y I length, 4 lengths, 1 length. 

Time 1 minute, 39 3 5 seconds. 

l.iimlev (lold ('up. 
l)i‘'tance 1 ^ milr"*, 

Mr. K K. I’’ Singh’s Mahboob 1 1 

(M-'t 12 lb ) A. Minn'd. \ Dead-heat 1 
Maharaja of baioda's Sweet f | 

Dream (7st. 11 lb ) bntt. ) 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Khan Bahadur {9>»t ) ’ 

Roberta . . . . . . . .3 

Malmraja of Mar’s Heritage (Hst. 6 lb ) 
Brace . . , . . . . . . . . • 4 

Dead-heat, 3 length**, 1 lengths. 

Time 2 minute-, 41 seconds. I 

Indian Guineas, I 

Dlstann' 1 mile. 0 i 

Maharaja of baroiUv’fi Little Caesar (S.-t. 

II lb.) West 1 

Maharaja of baroda’a King'.s Jester (8at. ’ 

11 II*) bntt 2 I 

Me.H^rs Hofie and C. J 8hah’s Sunbathing 
(Hst. 11 |b ) Kheeiu'tmgh .. . .,3, 

Maharaja ol idar’s What Again (Hv,t 1 1 lb ) | 

Kvans . . . . . . . . J 

Won by a ghorthead, u short head, « short- 
head. 

Time. 1 minute, 43 3 b St comls. 


Western India Cup. 

Distanee 1 mile. 

Mr. M. D. I»etit/B Vsk (Hst. 12 lb.) Kvana . . 1 
Maharaja of baroda’s Dancing Lily (Sst. 

13 1b.)briU 2 

Mrs. Jufttice’H Apa<*apl (Hst, 2 lb.) Sibbrltt. . 3 
Maharaja of Gwalior’s FlnaliBt (9st. 4 lb.) 

Md. Khan 4 

W'on by a short head, 1 length, a shorthead. 
Time. — 1 minute, 43 1/5 seconds. 

Calcutta. 

The following are the principal reRults of the 
Calcutta racing seaBon 

Summer Cup. 

Distance I mile. 

Mr. W. R. Klhott’R Tom Cobl^'y (Hst.) Conk. I 
Mrs. Mallet, and Mr. L. Simpson’s Albion 

(7st 91 b ) M cokings 2 

Mrs. F. C. J. Stiuiart's De.sirou8 (7ht. ft lb.) 

Lott 3 

Mrs R. Giijadhur'H border Town (9pt. 4 lbs.) 

Marla nd 4 

Won by lengthf*, 3 lengths, 3 lengths. 

Time. 1 minute, 40 3 5 seconds. 

Indian Gold Vase. 

Distanee 7 furlongs. 

Major (t. K. F. Campbell’B Dive Bomber 

(9st ) Marrs 1 

Messrs. S K. bhatter and \\\ N, Hiekie’s 
Queen’s Lancer (ftst. 10 lb ) M. O’Neale . . 2 
Mr. R. Foster'.-* Victor (ftst ) Csrr . . . . 3 

Mr. N. D bagree'b Flag of India (ftst. 7 lb.) 

Marlantl . . . . . . . . , . 4 

Won by a shorthead, a head, J lengths. 
Time.- 1 minute, 29 4 5 seconds. 

W'ellcHley Plate. 

Distanee li miles, 

Lt.-( ol J. F. AndfTson’s The Clue (Sst 8 lb ) 


Li mer . . . . . . . . . , 1 

Mr-. Alex A. Apear’s El Obro (Sst. 10 lb.) 

t arr . . . 2 

Sir R. TTaddow ’s Kinkajou (ftst. 3 lb.) Marrs 3 
Mr David Ezra’s An Apple A Day (Tst. 

9 It'.) Baker . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a neek, length**, li lengths. 

Time. — IL minutes, 9 2 5 seconds. 


King-Emperor’s Cup. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Mrs Alex. A. Apear’s El Obro (Sst. 7 lb ) 

Carr 1 

Sir R. Haddow’s Kinkajou (ftst. 7 lb ) Marrs 2 
Mr. F. C. J. Steuart's Wansfell (9st 3 lb.) 

Ernier . . . . . . . . 3 

Sir DaMd Ezra’s An Apple A Day (ftst. 

7 lb.) Meekliigs 4 

W’on by 3 2 lengths, i length, I length. 

Time. -1 minute, 39 2,5 seconds 


berar Cup. 

Distance 14 mile,**.' 

Mr S A. Rashid’H Poerle.ss (ftst. 2 lb ) 


Burn I 

Maharaja of barodu’s Sweet Dream (O^t.) 

Britt 2 

Maharaja of Ka.shmlr’s Mah.iraj (ftst. 91b ) 
Jones . . , . . . . . . . 3 

Maharaja of Idar’s Heritage (9st. lb.) 

brace . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a hepd, 4 length 4 length. 

Time.— 2 minutes, 49 4/5 seconds. 


Ellenbnrough Plate 
Distamv ft furlongs. 

Mrs. Alex A. Apcai’s Taqdir (ftst. 4 lb.) 

Carr I 

McMrs. S. K. Bhattar and P. C. Barua’s 
Arctie Glow (ftst 4 lb.) Marland . . . . 2 

Airs. R. Gujadbur’s Border Town (7st. 8 lb.) 

Peaeoek .. .. .. .. ... 3 

Mrs. Alex. A. Apear’s Mayfowl 11 (78t. 

12 lb.) GUI 4 

Won by 1 length, 24 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time.— 1 minute, 14 S/5 seconds. 
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DarbhanRa Cup. 

Distance ft furlonjjR. 

Mr. A, H. C. Rostron's AbsoliiUon (Ost. 

4 lb.) Matts , . . . . . 1 

Sir David Kara's Tt'lrazono (Rst. 4 lb.) 

Warron . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. S. K. Rhattrr’s Arctic Glow (7st. 12 lb.) 

fligson 8 

Sir R. Haddow's rresidcnt’a Putter (8ftt. 

10 lb ) Peam'k 4 

Won by | lenpth, 2J Icnpths, i length. 

Time.- 1 minute, 14 4 5 seconda. 

Viceroy’s (’up. 

Distance IJ mile.s. 

Sir Rcnwick Il.tddow’s Klnkajou (R<«t. 

7 lb.) Marrs , . , . . . 1 

Mrs Alex. A. Ar>rar’is J-.J Obro (Ost. S It* ) 
C’arr . . . . , . , . , . . . 2 

Lt. ('’ol J F. Anderson’s The ('lue (Ost > 
Warren . . . . . . . , . 3 

Mr. F. Collingwood's Omar Khnjyam (8st. 

7 lb ) J*ott , . . . . 4 

Won by 2i lengths, a neck, | length. 

Time.- 3 minutes, 4 2 5 second.s. 

Indian t'hampion Cup. 

Distance IJ miles. 

Mr. W. I) Scott’s Pretty Star (7st 11 lb) 

Peacock .1 

Mr. N. D. Bapree’s Flag of India (h^t. 3 11. ) 

Lott . . 2 

Messrs S. K. Bhatter and W N llickie’s 
Queen's Lancer (Mst ft lb.) M O’Neale .. 3 
Messrs Da\idson and Teasdale’s Western 

Boy (Sst 10 Ib.) MrOaffin ,4 

Won by 6 length^. J length, a neck. 

Time; — 2 minutes, 112 5 seconds. 

Christmas Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Mrs. C. M. Stewart’s Well Kept (Hht ) 

Meeklnp .,1 

Measrs. Heape and Malhotra’s Sorgaro 
(ftst. 7 lb ) Warren . .. ..2 

Lt.-Col. J. F. Anderson's Capet (9st ) 
Ermer . . .3 

Mr. K. Foster's TantAlides (iHt. 4 Ib.) Carr 4 
Won by f length, 2 lengths, a head. 

Time. — 1 minute, 20 1 5 seconds. 

Newcaatle Plate 
DisUnoe 1 mile, 

Mr. 8. K. Bhatter's Civic Guard (Ost. 4 lb ) 

Marland 1 

Mr. C. H. Heape’a Sorgaro (Rst. 91b.) 

Warren .2 

Mr R. Foster's Tantalldes (9st 1 lb ) Carr . . 8 

Messn. Pann'ek and F. C. J. Stewart's 
Garrylands (Rst ftlb)PeaccKk ,. ..4 

Woo by lengths, 2^ lengtlis | length. 
Time.— I minute, 42 8 5 seconds. 

Baraset Cup. 

Distance ft furlongs. 

Mn. Alex A. Apear’s Irish Phil {7st. 13 U>,) 

Carr , , 1 

Hon. Mr. A. Gujadhur'a Bannu (7st. 4 lb.) 

Hlgscm •* •• •» •• .*2! 


Major G. K. F. Campbell’s Dive Bomber 


(9 st. 7 lb.) Marrs .. .. ,.8 

Mr. N. D. Hngrcc’s Moss (Sst.) Baker •. 4 


Won by 4 lengths, 1 lengtli, 1 longth. 

Time.— 1 minute, 16 3/6 seconds. 

Mercliant’s Cup. 

Distance miles. 

Mrs. .1. n. Goswell's Chale Bay (Rst. 2 Ib.) 

Baker 1 

Mrs. Alex. A. Apear’s Baji (8st. 12 lb.) Carr 2 
Mr. F5. H. Sayres’ Gay Songster (78t. 10 lb.) 
J^lt 3 

Mrs. J. K. Riley's Fort Morgan (7st. 1.3 lb.) 

M. O’N’enle 4 

Won.by lengths, 1^ lengths, a short head. 
Time. 2 minutes, 40 2/5 seconds. 

Cooch Behar Cup. 
l»l^tAnce 1 mile, 3 furlongs. 

Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Civic Guard (7st. 10 lb ) 

l.ott I 

Mrs. ,1. H. Goswell’s (’hale Bay (8st, ft lb.) 

W arren . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Sir R. Haddow’s Dourak (fist, ft lb.) Marrs . . 3 
Mr K Fo<^tor’s V. N (O.st. 1 II).) Carr .. 4 
Won by 1| lengths, 2^ lengths, ^ length. 
Time.-* 2 minutes, 41 4 5 seconds. 

Metropolitan. 

Di.-'tanre 6 furlongs 

Mr. N D. Bngree’s Saucy Link (78t 13 lb ) 

Lott 1 

Messrs S K. Bhatter ami P. C. Barna’s 
Antic Glow (78t 4 lb.) iiigson .. ..2 

Sir David’s Ezra's Tatrazone (8st.) Carr . . 3 
Sir R. Iladdow’s President's Putter (Hst. 

4 lb.) Peacock .. .. .. ..4 

on by a neck, a head, a neck. 

Time. — 1 minute, 13 1 6 seconds, 

Anderson Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Sir B Haddow’s On Appro (fiht. 9 lb ) Marrs 1 
Mrs .r E Kilev’s Fort Morgan (Rst. 4 lb) 

M O’Neale 2 

Mrs. C M Stewart’s Well Kept (Hst. 7 lb.) 

Antic Alcekings 3 

Mrs. (iuswell’s Abstract (Hat. 7 lb.) Warren 4 
Won by J length, 24 lengths, 24 lengtha. 
Time.— 1 minute, 40 1 6 seconds. 

Biir<iwan Cup. 

Distance 14 miles 

Mr. W. I). Scott’s Pretty Star (Ost. I 1!).) 

Errner 1 

Mr. N. D Bagree’a Flag of India (Hst. 

11 Ih.) Meeklngs 2 

Major G. E. F. Campbell’s Dive Bomber 

(Ost. 6 lb ) Marra 3 

Major W. J. W. Brodlo’s Ceiling (Hst. 9 

lb ) Marland . . 4 

Won liy 24 lengths, a head, 2 lengths. 

Time.— 2 mlnutaa, 11 3/6 aecoDda. 
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Racing. 


Stayers’ (’up. 

Distance miles. 

Mrs. Alex A. Apcar’s Newdigate (Qst. 4 lb.) 

Carr 1 

Mrs. E. Mookherjl’s Mitosis (8st. 10 lb.) 

Marrs 2 

Mr. G. Barbour’s Barafuu (Sst. 12 lb.) 

Meekings . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. A. Gujudhur’s Gay Lad (8st. 4 lb.) 

firmer . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 11 l(‘n(?th8, a neck, a neck. 

Time. — 3 minutes, P 4/5 seconds. 

Governor’s Cup. 

Distance 1} miles. 

Mrs. Alex A. Apcar’s Baji (7st. 11 lb.) Carr. . 1 
Mr. N. D Bagreu's Shalivuluin (7st. 111b.) 

M. O’Neale 2 

Mr. W. D. Scott’s Nephelc (7st. lllb ) 

Peacock 3 

Sir K. lladdow’s Dourak (7st. 4 lb.) Hlgsoii 4 
Won by 2 lengths, 11 lengths, ^ length. 

T line. — 3 minutes, 4 2, 5 seconds. 

( live Cup. 

Distance 11 miles. 

Mrs. R. Mookerjee’s Mitosis (9st. 2 lb.) 

Marrs . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. H. ( ’halt erj PC's Prince Hazrat (Hst. 

1 lb.) <au 2 

Mrs. T. 1). Alfoid’s Navan Boy (7st. 10 lb.) 

Meckings . . . , . . . . . 3 

Mr. A. Gujttdhur’s Gay I.ad (8st. 8 lb.) 

.Scanlan . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Uon by ^ length, a bhorthead, J length, 
'lime. 2 minutes, 12 4 5 seconds. 

Honaldshay Cup. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Messrs. 8. K. Bliatter and P (’. Barua’s 


ArUlc (»low (ist. 9 lb.) MecKlngH . . 1 

Mr. K. 11. C Hostrou’s Absolution (9st. 

7 lb.) Marrs . . . . . . 2 

Mi K Foster's Faux Pas (9st 2 lb.) Carr . . 3 
Mr H. Haddovv''s President's Putter t8^t. 

4 Ih ) Peaeuck 4 

Won by 2 lengths, a hea<l, lengths. 

'I into. ■ 1 minute, 27 bcconds. 


M.mliktola Plate. 

DUtuueu 7 furlongs. 

Major W. J. W. Brodie’s Cetllng ^8st. 9 lb ) 
.Murland . , . . . . . . 1 

Mr 1. F. liallcm’s Silver .Armour (Tst. 5 
lb ) Peacock. . . . . . . , . . 2 

Mis. Alex A. AjJ^ ar’s Irish I’hll (^sst. 13 lb.) 

( arr . . . .... . . . . 3 

Major G. fi. F. CamplM il's Idve llomber I 
(9st 9 lb.) Mans . . . . . . . , 4 I 

W on by J length, a head, { length. 

1 line -1 minute, 29 seconds. 

Asoka Plate, 
instance miles 

Mtssrs. W. I). Scott and O. Booth’s Pretty 

8tar (9st. 1 lb ) firmer 1 

Mr s. K. Bhatter’s Civic Guard (9st. 4 lb.) 
Marland 2 


Mrs. S. Sopher’fl Winged Tiger (9st. 4 lb.) 

Brown 3 

Mr. P. C. Barua’s Military (8st. 13 lb.) 

Gill 4 

Won by 3 lengths, a shorthead, 2 lengths. 
Time.— 2 minutes, 10 1/5 seconds. 

(’armichael Cup. 

Distance IJ miles. 

Mr. W. D. Scott’s Nekhele (78t. 7 lb.) 

Peacock . . . . . . , . . . 1 

Mrs. Alex. A. Apcar’s Jhiji (8.st. 8 lb.) Carr . . 2 
Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Shalivahan {78t. 10 lb.) 

M. O’Npalp 3 

Mrs. 8. Sopher’s W’lnged Tiger (7st. 4 lb.) 

Higson . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, £ length, a head. 

Time.— 2 minutes, 11 3/5 seconds. 

Spring Cup. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Mrs. J. E. Riley’s Fort Morgan (8st. 7 lb.) 

M. O’Neale 1 

Mrs. Alex. A. Apcar's Taqdlr (Ost. 4 lb ) 

Carr . . . . , . . . . . 2 

Mrs, C. M. Stewart’s Well Kept (Hst. 3 lb.) 

M^ekings . . . . . . . . 3 

Sir R. Haddow’s On Appro (Osl. 4 lb.) 

Marrs . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by I length, £ length, ^ bngth. 

Time. - 1 minute, 28 1 5 seconds. 

Hastings Cup. 

Distance miles. 

Mr. T. N Bannerji’s Lucky Break (Sst. 

I lb) Gill 1 

Mr F. Colhngwood’s Poet's W'alk (Ost, 

1 lb Marland) 2 

Mrs. Alex A Apcar’s Newdigate (Sst. 12 lb.) 

Carr . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. N. H. Hunt’s Haracen’s Head (9bt. 

4 lb ) W arreu 4 

Won by a neck, J length, 2^ lengths, 
lime.— 2 minutes, 37 2 5 seconds. 

Alftcphervon Cup. 

Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. 

Mr F. Collingwood’s Umar Khayyam (8st. 

7 lb.) Marland . . . . . . . 1 

Mrs. S Foster’s Winged Tiger (78t. 10 lb.) 

Baktu 2 

Mr.s. Alex A Apcar’s Baii (9>t 4 lb ) Carr , . 3 
Sir R. Uaddow's liouruk (H^t 4 Il> ) GiU . . 4 
Won by 1 length, | length. lengths. 

Time —2 minutes, 33 4 5 seconds. 

Douteil Jfemoriul Cup. 
instance 1 mile. 

Mr. S. K. Bhatter and P. C. Barua’s Arctic 
Glow ( Hst ) Meckings . . . . . . 1 

Mr. H. M Thaddeus’ Steam Roller {7st. 

8 lb ) GiU 2 

Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Hiekie's Mr. Justice 

7 lb ) Baker . . , . . • 2 

Mr. F C J. Steuart’s Let Slip (Tst. 10 lb.) 

Peacock ^ 

Won by i hmgth, IJ lengths, 1 length. 

Time. - 1 minute, 40 3/5 seconds. 
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March Cup. 

Dislaurc 1 mile. 

Mr. K. Sodliani’s Sahu (Hst. 8 lb.) Warren . . 1 
Mr. N. J>. Uagrees' Ebuiuc (7st. 8 Ib.) 

Lott 2 

Mr. W. A. I. Jacques’ rrince Ilarrat (8st.) 

Gill 3 

Hon. Mr. A. Gnjadhur’s iinunii (8st. 7 lb.) 

Carr 4 

Won by 2 lengtli*^, | lengths, 2 laugth. 

Time."- 1 minute, 42 4 5 seeomls. 

Portland Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Mr. U. M. Thaddeus’ Steam Roller (7st. 

y lb.) Gill 1 

Messrs 8. K. Uhatter and P.(\ iUrua’s 
Arctic Glow (8.st. 11 lb ) Mnriand . . 2 
A. H. C. Kostroii's A 1 'solution (yst. 4 

Ib.) Marrs 3 

Sir R. Haddow’s President's Putter (7^t. 

12 lb.) Peacock . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, } length, IJ lengths. 
Time.--! minute, 27 seconds. 

Charnock Piute. 

DLstaru'e 7 furlongs. 

Mr S. K. Bhatter’s Arctic Glow (iM 3 lb ) 
Meekings . . . . ... 1 

Mr H M Thaddeus’ Steam Roller 

8 lb ) Gilt 2 

Lt -Col J. F. Anderson's Let slip (7Ht U It* ) 
Higson .3 

HDs Alex A. Apear'a Ta'plir t^nt 1 lb ) 

Carr . ..4' 

Won by IJ lengths, a head, 3 length'^. , 

Time.- - 1 minute, 2(1 2 5 se< onds ' 

Great Eastern Plate. 

Distance 12 miles i 

Mr and Mrs W N. lliekic’s Mr Justice 
(7st 11 lb ) U)tt .1 

Mrs S lostT's Winged Tiger (7'‘t. 7 lb ) ; 

baker , . .2 

Messrs \V D Scott and R JbKjth’s Prett> 
Star (8ht. 13 It) ) hrnn r .3 

Mr A. (iujiidhur'« 1 oeus (Tst (’ It' ) Ptaun k 4 
Won by a head, a head. 4 lengths. I 

Time - 2 ndnutes, 9 setonds • 

Auckland Plate. j 

Difttance IJ miles, < 

Messrs 1) W Scott ano R Booth's Prettv { 
SUr (ihit 4 It) ) Krimr ..1 

Mrs. H Sopoer's W lng<‘d Tlg'-r (7*^1. 13 lb ) 
Baker .... 2 

Mr and Mr^ W N. HU kb 's Mr. J«idhc 
(Hst. 4 It) ) Lott .... 3 

Lt Col J. F Anderson’s 'Ihe ( lue (hst, 
yib.)Wairen .. ,4 

Won by 1 length, | length, | length. 

Time.-- 2 mfnuteB, V J .0 secouda ' 

Eastern Plate i 

Distauf e « iurlonrs, | 

Mek>ir« PttuuUk and Y C J. Stiuurt’s 
lUuaiou (H si i(» lb ) Krmer 1 ^ 

Mm Alex A. Aiaar'a Winsome (9st 4 Ib ) ! 

Carr .2 


Sir B. Mukherjee’s First Entry (78t. 12 lb.) 

Baker . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. M. R. Thapar’s Browuberry (78t. 7 lb.) 

i*encock . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 5 lengths, 2J lengths. 4 lengths. 
Time.— 1 ininibc. 10 4 5 heconds. 

Madras. 

Tile following are the prineipal results of the 
Madras racing sea.soM ; — 

Tra^tineore Gup. 

IMstance 6 furlongs. 

Mr. B. Amarasuiiya’s Over Yonder, (9st. 

4 It) ) Black 1 

Biig. K. G, R. Hills’ Flageolet (Sst. 5 lb.) 

Glarke . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr H 1). Appuo’.s Jlighlund Lad (8sl. 3 11).) 

Mohideeu , . . . . . . . 3 

Mr l> W . Stephen’s 31ad Hatter (78t. f) lbs ) 
shanker . . . . , . . , . . 4 

Won by 2 Icngfli, a hem!. 2 length. 

Time. 1 minute, 17 2 5 seconds. 

Sundown Plate, 

Distance 7 furlongs, 

Zemlndur of ( hikkavaram's The Chef (Hst. 

r» It) ) Percl\ al . . . . . . . . 1 

Lt -( ol K S. Aspinall's Magnette (hst. 2 lb ) 
Shank) r . . , . . . , . 2 

Mrs F t beesley's Bol)l>j In The burn (9st. 

0 It) ) Bhuk 3 

Mr Hinl Mis T. K B S. Oduvai’s DaMd 
Mike<7Ht 9 It) ) t lark)) ' .. . . -1 

Won l)y u Ijead, | length, 2 lengths. 

I'lnic 1 mintile, 32 1 5 seconds. 

My son* < up. 

Distance 1 mile 

Col Raj ku mar C Desaraj T'rs’ Kildare 

(H4t H It) i black 1 

Mr A < .Siildii’s .M)»nk (7st 12 lb ) Benja- 
min . , .... 2 

Mr** Nugent Giant's N’«)tar> 7 ll» ) 

( larke . . . . 

Mr. M M Salahuddln's Luxmldbut (Wst ) 

J G N)-ul)* . . 4 

Won by 2i bngths. 12 leugtiis, | length. 
Time. 1 minute, 40 2 5 so onds. 

Durbar Plate. 

Distum e 12 miles. 

Mr D W. Sf)*pben’s Ghussun al Hah (hst 
2 If) ) hhanker . . . , , 1 

Mr J Janil)‘hon’s Young Tarl)i (hst 4 lb ) 

ilho k J 

Mr G H Jandanwalla’s L)‘gloii 11 (9st 4 11).) 

Thomp*'on , . . . ' 

y.emindar ol Ratl\aml)Udrs Golden lllll 

(hst lullj)J t) 'N)‘Ule 1 

Won by a neik, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 

'i Ime 2 minutes, 58 2 6 HeconUs. 

K. C. T. C Cup. 

Distance 12 miles. 

Mis. C N. Reid's William Bell (7st. 9 It ) 

( larke 1 

Ml b. Ainurasuri>a’H Staidor (Ust. 8 lb ) 
llenjamiu 
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Mr. S. P. WlckraraBlnhii’s Warrior’a Call. 

(tot. 2 lb.) Burgess 3 

Sir O. Goontilleke’s Wanderer (Qst, 1 lb.) 

Black 4 

Won by { length, | length, a shorthead. 
Time.— 2 minutes, 10 2,5 seconds. 

('alcutta Cup. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 


(’ol. Rujkuniar (\ Desaraj Urs’ Kildare (Sst. 

2 lb.) Black 1 

Mr. A. 0. Nuidu's Monk (Tst. 11 lb.) Benja- 
min 2 

Mr. and Mrs. T. K. B. 8. Odayar’s Sea 
Plane (9st ) Baba Khan . . • . . . . 3 

Mr. M. M. Halahuddln's Mlnnamurra ("st. 

8 lb.) Mohldeeu . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, ^ length, 1 length. 


Time.- 1 minute, 30 2/5 seconds. 


Manchester Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Mrs. F. (’heesley’s Bobby In') 

The Barn (9st. 3 lb.) Black. i.pat 

Mr. F. S. Kerr’s (’arnlval (7Ht. 

7 lb ) Shanker . . J 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Prince WInooka 
(9st 4 lb ) Baba Khan . . 3 

Maharaja of Parlaklmedrs Kunlgal (Hst. 

3 lb.) J. O'Neale 4 

Dead-heat, 1 length, 1 length. 

Time. -1 minute, 30 3 5 seconds. 


Trades Cup. 

Distance li^ miles. 

Mr. 8 HIHV Askot (9«t. 4 lb )'| 

Mr^^'A.Vheltlar's Zingari (MsV. M^^*"'* ****^^ ^ 

6 Ib ) J. tl’Neale . . J 

Mr. A diettlar's Wlnsotls (8st. 4 Ib ) 
Percival . , . 3 1 

Brig, K. C R. Hill's Pyrogene (Snt I lb ) ! 

Thompson . . . . . . 4 

Deadbeat, 2 length'*, | length 
Time —2 minutes, lu 4 5 second.'*. 

Maharaja of Venkataglrl Memorial Cup. 
Distance 6 furlongs. 

Mr A. Chettlar’s Prince Farhan (Ost. 3 lb.) 

J O'Neale ..I 

Mr. 8. DhanraJ's Sabhan Hamid (7si. 12 Ib > 
Thompson . . . • ~ 

Mr K. Kathnam'rt Taj Mahal (9st lu lb.) 

Burgesa . . 3 

Mr P. H. Mehta's Al Raced (Tst. 8 lb) 
Mohideen 4 


Won by a head, i length, 2 lengths 
Time - 1 minute, 27 4 5 seconds. 


liovemor's Cup. 

IHstance Ka«'e-course and dlstam'e, 

Mr a. P. Wickramslnha's Warrior's Cal! 

<9at 2 lb ) Burgess . ■ ■ ^ 

Mr F Black’s Wanderer («st 4 lb ) Black . . 2 
Mi B Amarasuri^a’s dtardur t8st, I’J lb.) 

J O'Neale . • ♦ ^ 

Mr F 8. Kerr’s Carnival (8st ) 8hauker . . 4 
Won by | length. 1 length, | length. 

Time.— 2 minutes, 65 1,5 seconds. 


Blue Mountain Plate. 
Distance 7 furlongs. 


Mrs. C. N. Reed's Love Lyric (78t. 10 lb.) 

Clarke . . . . . . . . . , 1 

Lt.-Col. J. B. Cunningham's Night Frolic 

(78t. 12 Ib.) Shanker 2 

Mr. A. V. Naldu's Monk (9st. 4 Ib.) Baba 

Khan 3 

Mrs. A. C. Naldu’s Baltol (Sst, C 11).) Benja- 
min . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, 2 lengths, a shorthead. 

Time. — 1 minute, 29 2/5 seconds. 


Victory Cup. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Mr. P. Natesan’s Highland Lad (Sst. 8 lb.) 

Shanker . . . . , . . . . . I 

Col. Kajkumar C. Desaraj Urs’ Kildare 

(Sst. 6 lb ) Black 2 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi's Kunlgal (Ust. 

7 lb.) Baba Khan . . . , . . . , 3 

Mr A V. Naldu’s Monk (78t. 6 lb.) Benjamin 4 
Won by 1 length, 2 lengths, lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 29 seconds. 

Atlantic Plato. 

Distance ti furlongs. 

Mr. N. Y. K. N Chettlar’s Grand Slam (Oat. 

2 lb ) Baba Khan . . . . . . . 1 

Mr.s T. Hill and Mr. R. Booth's Reflect (Sat. 

7 Ib.) Shanker . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs F. Clieesley’s Bobby In The Barn (98t, 

4 lb.) BUck 3 

Mr. B. Amarasuriya's Over Yonder (Sst. 

3 lb.) Benjamin 4 

Won b> 2| lengths, 1| lengths, 2^ lengths. 
Tune. — 1 minute, 14 4 5 seconds. 

Damascus Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Mr K. Kathnam’s Taj Mahal (9st. 12 lb ) 
Elide . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr N H. Samaraslnghe’s Saab Rahman 
(7st 13 Ib ) Benjamin . . . . 2 

Mr O A. Jasdaui^alla’b Metro (Sst. 10 lb.) 

Thompson . . . .3 

Mr G. T. Chidamburam’s Maadln Amer 
(7st. 10 lb ) ( larke , . . . . . 4 

Won by a shorthead, a n<*ck, a shorthead. 
Time. 1 minute, 37 1 5 set*onds. 

Churchill Plate. 

Distance I mile. 

Mrs. C. N. Reed’s William Bell f7«t. 9 lb ) 
Clarke . . . * • • • 1 

Lt -Col. R. 8. Vspinail’s Magnette (7st. 

12 lb ) Hhankvi 2 

Mr B Amarasiirlya's Stardor (lOst. 3 lb ) 

J l>' Neale .. ..3 

Sir D. GoonetUleke’s The Cork (7st. 10 Ib.) 

Black • • • • 4 

Won b> i length, J length, k length. 

Time.— I minute, 42 2 5 seconds. 

Willlngdon Plate. 

Distance 11 miles. 

Mr. iJ. A. Jasdaimalla’s Legion 11 (Sst. 

0 lb.) Black 1 
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Zemindar of Ratiyambadi's Golden Hill 

(78t. 6 lb.) Mohideen 2 

Mr. S. DhanraJ's Braganza (Tst. 0 lb.) 
Thomson 8 

Mr. D. W. Stephen’s Ghussun al Ilah(88t. 

Shanker 4 

Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, 1| lengths. 

Time. — 8 minutes, 24 1/6 seconds. 


Sydney Plate. 


Distance 5 furlongs. 

Mrs. T. Hill and Mr. R. Booth's Reflect 

(8st. 1 lb.) Shanker 1 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi's Prince Winooka 

(9st. 4 lb.) Baba Khan 2 

Zemindar of Chlkkavaram’s The Chef (8st. 

6 lb.) Black 3 

Mr. B. Aniarasuriya’s Over Yonder (8st. 

Benjamin . . . . 4 

Won by lengths, 3^ lengths, f length. 


Time. — 1 minute, 13 5 seconds. 

Club Cup. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Mr. M. Ekambarain’a Happy Days (8st. 

5 lb.) Percival . . . . . . , . 1 

Zemindar of Kativainbadi's Madras Mall 

(Bst, 6 lb.) J. O’hVale 2 

Mr. G. M. Hassanali’s Zafar Pasha (9st. 

4 lb.) Black 3 

Mrs. N. Syed Saleh’s Star of Kashmir (8st. 

7 lb.) Bude 4 

Won by a head, a shorthead, a short head. 
Time. — 1 minute, 24 seconds. 

Bangalore Cup. 

Distance 1^ miles. 


Mr. F. S. Kerr’s Carnival (Sat.) Shanker . . 1 
Mr. M. Muthukaruppan's Winsotis (7st. 

6 Ib.) Benjamin 2 

Sir O. GoonetilJeke's Wanderer (8st. 13 lb.) 

Black 3 

Mr. S. P. Wlckramsinha’s Warrior’s Call 
(9st. 4 lb.) Clarke 4 


Won by 1 length, | length, J length. 
Time.— 2 minutes, 38 seconds. 

Calcutta Plate. 

Distance li miles. 


Mr. M. Muthukaruppan’s Winsotis (Sat. 

13 lb.) Black 1 

Lt.-Col. G. 8. Gill’s Master Mackiuley (8st. 

6 lb.) Slianker 2 

Hon. 8ir A. Hope’s Lambeth Walk (8st. 

7 lb.) Cl^ke 3 

Mr. A. Chettiar’s Zingari (9st. 4 lb.) 

J. O’Neale 4 


Won by li lengths, 3 lengths, 6 lengtlis. 
Time. — 2 minutes, 11 1/6 seconds. 

Salisbury Plate. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 


Mr. M. M. SaUhuddiu’B RUing Sun (7st. 

8 lb.) Skianker 1 

Sir O. Goouetilleke’s Manaos (8st. 10 lb.) 

Black 2 

Bi^R. C, E. HlU’s Flageolet (Sst. 9 lb.) ^ 


Brig. B. C. R. Hill’s Rose of Dewas (Set. 

8 lb.) Bude 4 

Won by 1 length, a neck, i length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 17 3/6 seconds. 

Roshanara Plate. 

Distance 1^ miles. 


Mr. 0. A. Jasdanwalla’s I^egion 11 (9st. 

Clarke . . 1 

Mr. D. W. Stepehn’s Ghussun al Hah (Sst. 

11 lb.) Shanker 2 

Mr. C. T. Chidambaram’s Young Tariq 

(Sst. 11 lb.) Benjamin 8 

Mr. 8. Azizuddin’s Than%ath Naqid (9st.) 

4 lb.) Burgess 4 

Won by 1 length, ^ length, 5 lengths. 


Time.— 2 minutes, 25 1/5 seconds. 

Meerut Plate. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Prince Winooka 

(98t. 1 lb.) Percival 1 

Lt.-Col. W. H. iCerr’s Grand Slam (9at.) 

Clarke ..2 

Zemindar of Chikkavaram's The Chef (8st. 

6 lb.) Benjamin 8 

Mrs. T. Hill’s Reflect (7st. 11 lb.) Shanker . . 4 
W'on by ^ length, 4 length, a neck. 

Time. — 1 minute, 16 1,5 seconds. 

Madras Cup. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Mr. A. C. Naidu’s Monk (8st. 8 lb.) Benjamin. 1 
Mr. M. M. Slaahuddiu’s Good Thing (gst.) 


J. O’Neale 2 

Mr. D. W. Stephen’s Peace (Sst. 6 lb.) 

Shanker 8 

Mr. M. M. Salahuddin’s Mlnnamurra (7st. 

10 lb.) Black 4 


Won by | length, f length, IJ lengths. 
Time.— 1 minute. 18 4/5 seconds. 

Raja Venugopal Memorial Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Brig. R. C. R. Hill’s Pyrogene (Sst. 5 lb.) 

Clarke 1 

Mr. A. L. M. Mnthukurappau’s Winsotis 

(98t. 4 lb.) Babakhau 2 

R£^a of Bobbin's Miss Tantrum (Sst. 2 lb.) 

Percival 8 

Mr. D. W. Stephen’s Mad Hatter (Sst.) 

Shanker . . . . . . 4 

W’on by f length, | length, SJ lengtlis. 

Time. — 1 minute, 32 1^6 seconds. 

Bobbin Cup. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Mr. 8. A. A. Annaroalal Chettiar’s Abjar 

Suad (9st.) J. O’Neale 1 

Mr. J. F. Jamieson’s Young Tariq (7st. 6 lb.) 

Black 2 

Mr. N. H. Samarasinghe's Saas Rahman 

(7st. 11 lb.) Shanker 8 

Mr. K. M. Kelso’s Marzuk ul Muluk (7st. 

4 lb.) Perclvei 4 

Won by a neck, | length, 4 lengths. 

Tlme.~>l minute, 54 8/5 seconds. 
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Poona. 

Th^ following are the principal results of 
the Poona racing season ; — 

K. S. Godfrey Plate. 

Pistance 1 mile. 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Trusty (Tst. 13 Ih.) 

Carr 1 

Mr. E D. Pandoie’s Paila Number (Bst. 

9 lb.) Sihhritt 2 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Chand Bit)! (Ost. 

8 lb.) Roberts . . . , . . . . 3 

Maharaja of Baroda’s Sweet Bream (8st. 

12 ih.) Britt 4 

Won by 2 lengths, | length, lengths. 

Punstall Handicap. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 


Maharaja of Gwalior’s Cilias (8st. 10 11) ) 

Jones 1 

Maharaja of Ciwalior’s Golden Son (Ost. 

12 ih ) Roberts 2 

Maharaja of Jdar’s No Wonder (Hst, 2 lb.) 

Brace 3 

Mr. 8. Basher All’s Monel (Tst. 11 Ib.) 
Slbhrltt 4 


Won by a shorthead, IJ lengths, a shorthead. 
Time. -1 minute, 17 1 '5 seconds. 

Kashmir Plate. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 


Maharaja of Gwalior’s Hidden Treasure 

(Bst. 13 IK) Evans 1 

Maharaj Kumar of Morvi’s Sapodil <9st.) 

Burn 2 

Messrs. Khalrar. and D’Avoine’s Lion 
Tamer (78t 8 lb ) Slbbritt ..3 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Chu*Wai-('hu (7st. 

7 lb.) Rolierts 4 

Won by 2 lengths 2 lengths, 2} lengths. 


Time, — 1 minute, 17 3/5 seconds, 

Iraq Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 


Maharaja of Baroda’s Fadhllat ai Garb 

(Sst. 6 lb.) Bntt 1 

Mr. Hope’s Assaf Mahmud (7st. 13 lb.) 

Eheemsingh . . . . . . 2 

Maharaja of Baroda’s Yisir Al Arab (Tst. 

9 lb.) Sibbritt 3 

Maharaja Kumar of Mor\r8 Indemnity 

(Bet. 2 lb ) Cook 4 

Won by a shorthead, 1^ lengths, 2 lengths. 


Time. — 1 minute, 41 2/5 seconds. 

Ascot Plate. 

Distance 1 mite. 


Maharaja of Baroda’s Gay Spaniard (9st. 

2 lb.) Britt 1 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s His Highness (8&t. 

6 lb.) Carr . . 2 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Golden Bon (9st. 

1 lb.) Roberts 3 

Mr. M. D. Petit’s Torch Royal (Tst. 12 lb.) 
Sibbritt 4 


Won by 3 lengths, a head, 2| lengths, 
Time.->1 minutei 45 8/5 seconds. 


Bajaram Gbhrapatl Memorial Gold Cup. 


Distance 1 mile. 

Maharaja of Parlaklmedl’s Philanthropist, 

(78t. 11 lb.) Carr 1 

Mr. O. Chotani’s Paymaster (8Ht. 4 lb.) 

Raffaele 2 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Gay Jester (Sst. 

6 lb.) Roberta 3 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Nawabzada (9st. 

2 lb.) Evans 4 


Won by a shorthead, 4 lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 42 1/5 seconds. 

Governor’s Cup. 


Distance Race-course and distance. 

Maharaja of Baroda’s Guiding Star (8Rt) 

Britt 1 

Mr L V. Malkani’s Mr. Colamn (78t. 12 lb.) 

Evans . . , . 2 

Mr. Diamond’s Badir Fowri (98t ) Bum . . 3 
Mr. M. T>. Abraham’s Amal al Shahab 

(7st 7 1K)Khade 4 

Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, 4 length. 

Time.— 3 minutes, 8 2/5 seconds. 


Poona plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s El Morocco (9st. 

4 lb ) Burn . . . . . . . . . 1 

Maharaja of Kashmir's Moot Law (8st. 

1 lb.) Chavan 2 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi's Magic Mount 

(Sst. 4 lb.) Carr 3 

Maharaja of (iwalior’s Caerloptic (9st. 4 lb.) 

Roberts 4 

Won by 2J lengths, IJ lengths, a neck. 

Time — 1 minute, 28 4 5 seconds. 


R. Higgins Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Mr 8. G. Bhopatkar’s Firouze (Sst. 3 lb.) 

Brace 1 

Mr. E. D. Pandole’s Paila Number (98t.) 

Sibbritt 2 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Trusty (Sst. 12 lb ) 

Roberts 3 

Mrs. J. A. Grimshaw’s Prominent (Tst. 

12 lb.) Carr 4 

Won by 1 length, 5 lengths, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 50 4 5 seconds. 


Gimcrack Stakes. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s General Mont- 
gomery (Bst. 11 lb.) Carr 1 

Sir Jamsetjee Jjeejeebhoy’s Dandy (Sst. 

11 lb.) Evans 2 

Mrs. E. D. Pandole's Cyrenaica (Sst. 11 lb.) 

Sibbritt 3 

Lady S. Chenoy’s Silverlining (Sst. 8 Ib.) 

McQuade 4 

Won by | length, lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 19 4 j 5 seconds. 

Paddock Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Baroda’s Dancing Lily (Sst. 

5 lb.) Britt 1 

Mrs. Bather AU’s Moael<78t. 8 ib.) Sibbritt 8 
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Table Tennis. 


Mftharaja of GwAllor’n rillas (Ost.) Jones .. 3 
Maharaja of Idar'a No Wonder (Sat.) Brace 4 
W’on by I len^rth. 3 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Tirae.~l minute, 34 4,5 seconds. 

Cecil Gray Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Maharaja of Baroda's Yislr al Arab (7st. 

13 IbA Britt 1 

lilr. J. Heskers Mannawi (9st. 2 lb.) Jones. . 2 
Mr. Hope’s Asat Mahmud (8st. 5 lb.) 

Kheemsing 3 

Mr. M. D. Abrahams* Amal al Shabab 

(7st. 10 lb.) Thompson 4 

Won by 31 lengths, 1| lengths, 2 lengtlis. 
Time.— 1 minute, 62 seconds. 

A. Ho>i Plate. 

Distance d furlongs. 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Gay Jester (Ost.) 

Koberts 1 

Maharaja of Idar's Sunny Boy (8st. 2 lb.) 

Brace . . . . . . 2 

Maharani Chlmnabal of Baroda's lieau 
Brummel (Sst. 1 lb.) Kvans . . 3 

Maharani Chlmnabal of Baroda's Ice Box 

(8st. 4 lb.) Slbbritt 4 

W'on by 2 lengths, a shorthead, 3 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 17 seconds. 

WUIlngdon Cup. 

Distance 1| miles. 

Maharaja of Gwalior's Nawabzada («ht. 

0 lb ) Roberta .1 

Sir Hornl Mehta’s Vawar (Oat 7 lb ) KAann 2 , 

Maharaja of Parlakiiuedrs Philanthropist i 

(7gt. 7 lb) Perolval 3 , 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Hia Highness (Oat. 

11 lb.) Carr 4 

Won by a shorthead, 1 length, 2 lengths. 
Time.— 2 minutes, 10 2 5 seconds. 

Trial Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Maharaja of Baroda’s Gay Spaniard 

2 Ib.) Britt 1 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Caerlopth- (Oat. 2 lb.) . 

Bum . . . . 2 

Maharaja of Gwalior's Golden Son (7M • 
11 Ib.) Roberts . . 3 

Maharaja of Parlakimedl's Magic Mount 

(8rt. 6 lb.) Carr 4 , 

Won by | length, U lengths, 2^ lengths. i 
Time. — 1 minute, 45 3 5 seconds. I 

September Plate. ! 

Distance li miles. . 

Mrs. Justice's Haut Ton (Ost. 2 Ib.) White- 1 

side II 


Maharaja of Gwalior’s His Highness (8st. 

0 lb.) Roberts 2 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Cillas (Ost. 2 lb.) 

Jones . . 8 

Mr. M. D. Petit's Avon Song (Ost.) Kvans. . 4 
Won by li lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 2 minutes, 15 seconds. 

Gwalior Plate. 

Distance li miles. 

Mr. F. H. Mehta’s Big Joy (Ost. 3 lb.) Jones . . l 
Maharaja of Baroda’s Sweet Dream (Sst. 

2 lb.) Britt 2 

Maharaja of iTwalior’s Trusty (Sst. 0 lb.) 

Roberts 3 

Mr. S. G. Bhopatkar’s Flrouze (8st. 4 Ib.) 

Brace .. ' 4 

Won by i l^th, li lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time.— 2 minutes, 11 2/6 seconds. 

H. H. Aga Khan’s First Commemoration 
Plate. 

Distance li miles. 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Rin-Tin-Thi (7gt. 

11 lb.) Roberta 1 

Mahaiaj Kumar of Morvi’s Indemnity 

(Mst. S lb.) Cook 2 

Mr. S. S. Chenoy’s Subhi Jazira (fiat. 5 Ib.) 

Jones 3 

Maharaja of Baroda's FadhiUt al Garb 

(Ost. 4 lb.) Britt 4 

Won by a shorthead, 2| lengthn, li lengths. 
Time.— 2 minutes, 22 3.5 seconds. 

Indian Breeders Cup, 

Di-Htance 7 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Khan Bahadur 

(8st. 6 lb ) Roberts I 

Hon Sir Sham Idas Askuran’s Medallion 

(8st. 7 Ib ) Hibhrltt 2 

Sir Homi Mehta’s Vawar (8st. 2 lb ) Thomp- 
son . . . . . . . . 

Maharaja of Idar's No Wonder (Ost. 2 lb.) 

Brace 4 

Won by a neck, a head, a uerk. 

Time.— 1 minute, 28 3 6 seconds. 

(’riterion. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Gwalior's KI Morocco (8st 

I lb.) Burn 1 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Jai Vtllas (78t. 7 tb ) 

Koberts 2 

Maharajaja of Kashmir’s Moot Law (8st 

4 Ib ) Jonea . . T 

Maharaja of Gwalior's (‘aerlopiic (Ost. 1 lb ) 

Faiz Mahomed 1 

Won by 1 length, li lengths, li lengths. 

Time. -- 1 minute, 14 3 6 second.^. 


TABLE TENNIS. 


Bombay. I 

The finals of the All-India Table Tennis 
ClkampionJihlpf r^iiulted as follows : - - 

Men’s Binglet Herbert “ Chubby " Aronson 
(C.fi.A ) beat V. bivaraman (Madras), 
2140, 2142, 2140. 


Men's Doubles:— 1> H. Kapadla (Bomba>) 
and M. V. 8. Vithal (Mysore) beat ii 
Aronson and Ned rtteele (T.S.A.), 21-2:i, 

16.21, 2147. 2M1, 2140. 

Mixed Doubles:— C. Ramaswamy (Mysor»-) 
and Miss B. M. Catsinaih (Bombay) bc.tt 
D. H. Kapadia (Bombay) and Miss P. I* 
Madon (J^mbayJ, 20-2'2, 2141, 

19 . 21 , 22 - 20 , 
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Women's Doubles: — Miss M. O. Kudav and 
Miss K. K. Bhrotr (Bombay) beat Miss 
M. Brodie and Miss P. F. Madon (Bombay), 
20*22, 18*21, 21-19, 21-12, 21*19. 

Women’s Singles : — Miss E. Bocarro beat 
Miss M. G. Kudav, 22*20, 20*22, 21*14, 

21- 17. 

Bombay won the Inter-Provineial Team 
Table Tennis Championship, beating Bengal 
in the deciding tie by ftve matches to nil. 

The finals of the Bombay Provincial Table 
Tennis Cliamplonships resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles : — B. S. Cooper beat IJ. M. 
Chandarana, 22-24, 21-18, 22-17, 15*21, 
21*10. 

Men's Doubles U. M. Chandarana and 
V. S, Putkar beat R. S. (’ooper and K. S. 
Cooper, 13-21, 21-10, 19-21, 21-6, 23-21. 

Mixed Doubles : — D. H. Kapadia and Miss 
P. F. Madon beat C. Kamaswamy and Miss 
B. M. Casslnath, 12-21, 18-21, 21*19, 21-19, 

22 - 20 . 

Women's Singles Miss R. K. Shroff beat 
Miss P. F. Madon, 16-21, 21-15, 21-19, 21-17. 

Women's Doubles Miss B. M. Casstnath 
and Miss M. K. Dadyburjor beat Miss 
P. F. Madon and Miss K. K. Shroff, 21-14, 

23-21, 16*21, 23-21. 

Junior Singles:- J. K, Vmrigar beat R. M. 
KhaUu, 21-14, 21-17. 

The finals of the Byculla Y.M.C'.A. Open 
Table Tennis Championships resulted as 
follows : — 

Men's Singles :— V. M. Chandarana beat 
K. S. Cooper, 13-21, 21-17, 22-20, 9-21, 
21-17. 

Men's Doubles ; — H S Cooper and K. S. 
Cooper beat R. 8. Modi and P. K. (.'haubal, 

21- 16, 22-20, 21-13. 

Mixed Doubles K. H. Kapadia and Miss 
P. F. Madon beat R. 8. Cooper and MUs 
M. G. Kuda\, 21-19, 17-21, 23-21, 21-11. 

Women’s Singles Miss P. F. Madon beat 
Miss B. Cassinath, 21-19, 19-21, 21-16, 
23-21. 

Women's Doubles - Miss P. F. Madon and 
Miss M. K. Dadyburior beat Miss M. 
BrcMlle and Mrs. K. Khambatta, 21-18, 

22- 20, 16-21, 19-21, 21-19. 

The finals of the 8t. Xavier’s College Open 
'lable Tennis Tournament resulted as follows . — 

Men's Singles : R. S. Modi beat R. S. CoopiT, 
21-12, 23-21, 21-7. 

Men’s Doubles- C. M. Chandarana and 
V. 8. Patkar beat K. H. Kapadia and 
D. H. Kapadia, 21 15, 17-21, 22-20, 21-18. 
Mixed l>oubles • H. 8. Cooper and Miss 
M. G. Kudav beat M. Clmndarana and 
Miss T. R. Khataii, 21-18, 21-12, 20-22, 
21-19. 

Women's Singles : Miss R K. Shroff l>eat 
Miss M. Brodie. 16-21, 21-16, 23-21, 21-15. 

Women's Doubles Miss M. G. Kudav and 
Miss £. Bocarro b<^at Miss B. Cassinath 
and Miss P Jtiabvala, 15-2i, 21*16, 18-21, 
21 19, 21-16. 


Junior Singles : — J. K. Umrlgar beat B. £. 

Ghasvala, 21-13, 21*11. 

The finals of “ The Times of India ” Open 
Table Tennis Tournament resulted as 
follows : — 

Men's Singles :— D. H. Kapadia beat K. H. 
Kapadia, 20-22, 18-21, 21-13, 21-18, 21-19. 

Men’s Doubles : — R. S. Cooper and K. 8. 
Cooper beat U. M. Chandarana and Y. 3. 
Patkar, 18-21, 21*17, 23-21, 21-17. 

Mixed Doubles :— K. H. Kapadia and Miss 
P. F. Madon beat U. M. Chandarana and 
Miss T. R, Khatau, 21-10, 21-19, 21-19. 
Women’s Singles : — Miss M. Brodie beat 
Miss £. Bocarro, 21-16, 21-13, 21-17. 

Women’s Doubles ; — Miss P. F. Madon and 
Miss M. K. Dadyburjor beat Miss M. Brodie 
and Mrs. R. Khambatta, 17-21, 21-12, 

17- 21, 21*13, 21-19. 

Juniors Angles: — !. K. Urarigar beat R. M. 
Khatau, 21-14, 21-17. 

Bengal. 

The Bengal Open Table Tennis Champion- 
ships resulted as follows ; — 

Men’s Singles ; — H. Aronson beat L. Beliak, 

18- 21, 13-21, 21-17, 21-11, 21-20. 

Men Doubles • H. Aronson and V. M. 
Chandarana beat L. Beliak and K. Benerjl, 
21-20, 21-18, 18-21, 21-19. 

Junior Singles F. P. Devitrl beat B. Muker* 
jee, 21-13, 21-19, 19-21, 21-15. 

Veterans Singles : — S. Banerjl beat A. N. 
Mukherje, 21*13, 21*19, 21*12. 

AAadraa. 

I The finals of the South Indian Table Tennis 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Men's Singles : — J. V. Satchidadanda Rao 
beat M. V. 8. Vittal, 21-14, 21-15, 12-21, 
21-13. 

Men’s Doubles : — J. V Satchidadanda Rao 
and M. V. S Vittal beat N. M. Naidu and 
C. N. R'ljan, 2M0, 21-4, 19*21, 21*16. 
Mixed Doubles .—Mrs. C. K. K. Filial and 
M, V. S. Vittal beat Mrs. R. S. Krishna- 
swami and K. V. KrishuamurthI, 19-21, 
21-15, 22-20, 21-13. 

Women’s Singles Mrs. C. K. K. Filial 
beat Mrs. Bartlet, 21-13, 21-1, 21-18, 21-9. 

Poona. 

The finals of the Poona Open Table Tennis 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles . — U. M. Chandarana beat 
1). H. Kapadia. 2M4, 21-16, 21-18. 

Men's Doubles • — C M. Chandarana and 
Dr. Kiiloskar beat 1). li. Kapadia, and 
P. Cbaubal 21-15, 21-16, 21-18. 

Mixed Doubles V. M. Chandarana and 
Miss Sunder Deodhar beat D, H. Kapadia 
and Mias C. Jathar. 19-21, 21-11, 2M4, 
21-15. 

Women’s .^dugles , - Miss Sunder Deodhar 
beat Miss Nagerwalla 21-16, 21-16, 21-18. 
Women's Doubles Miss Sunder Deodhar 
and Miss C Jathar beat Miss T. Bal and 
i Mis Klrtaue, 21-19, 21-13, 21-15. 
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TENNIS. 


AlbJubad. 

The (Inals of the Central India I^wn Tennis 
Championships resulted as follows : — 

Men's Singles ; — Ghaus Mahomed beat Man 
Mohan, 7-6, 6-2, 7-9, 7-5. 

Women's Singles Miss L. Woodbildge 
beat Mrs. Bishop, 6-4, 6-2. 

Btzwada. 

The final of the East Coast Tennis Champion- 
ahlp resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles.— M. Janakirauilah beat Yud- 
hister Singh, 2-6, 6-U, 7-5, 6-4. 

Bihar. 

The finals of the Bihar Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment resulted as folIo\«s 

Men’s Singles — Prem Pandhi beat K. Sen 
6-1, 6-4, 6-1. 

Men’s I>oubles Dilip Bo«e and K Sen lH*at 
Preru Pandhi and N. Sen, 6-1, 6-1, 6-4. 

Mixed Tknibles Miss B. Sen and Dilip 
Bose beat Mrs. Modi and Prem Pandhi, 
6-3, 6-1. 

Women’s Singles Mrs Modi l»eat Mrs 
B Sen, 6-2, 6-1. 

Women's Doubles - Mrs Shearer and Mrs 
.iusorge beat Mrs Kai Choudhry and 5lrs 
Ball. 6-U, 6-3. 

Bomhay. 

The finals of the Cricket Clttb of India Open 
Lawn Tennis Tournament resulted as follows 

Men's Singles — C L. Savara l>eat F. Bekke- 
void, 6-4, 7-5. 

Men’s Double* -CL Savara and D W. 
Bhojwani beat M 1) Petit and J. M 
KauUwalla, 7-9, 6-4, 6-3 

Mixed Doubles.' Miss L M. Mercliant and 

J. M KanUwalia beat Mrs. L A. Mordant 
and C. L. Sa\ara, 6-4, 6-1 

Women’s Singles - Mrs H Da>al Wat 
Mias L M. Merchant, 6-1, 6-1 

Women’s Doubles- Mrs H Dn>al and Mrs 

K. Row beat MDs L M. Mer< liaiit and 
Lady Kariia, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Cricket Club of India Sia^cia! M. K Jaya- 
want beat H J. U. 1a]#-yarktian, 6-1, 7-5. 

The final of the Tata ShiHd Team Iawii 
Tennis Tournament resulted as fulions — 

Wlllingdou Sports Hub Wat f ricket Club of 
India by four matches to two. 

GdciilUu 

The Ail- American Lawn Tenuis Tournament 
finals resulted as follows . - 

Singles ->Kgt. I!ar(dd Wagner Wat ('tight 
Officer BoWrt Hau. 6 1, 6-J. 


Doubles Capt. Bernard A. Frank and Sgt. 
John Genlnatti beat Lieut. A1 Plager and 
Capt. Ivan Stanberry, 6-2, 6-1. 

The finals of the East India Lawn Tennis 
Championships resulted as follows ; — 

Men’s Singles J, M. Mehta beat Sumant 
Misra. 6-4, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles : J. M. Mehta and S. Misra 
beat Iftlkhar Ahmed and Man Moliau, 
6-4, 11-9,6-3. 


Indon. 

The finals of the Veshwant Club Hard Court 
Tennis Tournament resulted as follows ; — 

Men's Singles Sumant Misra beat M. V. 
Bobjee, 6-3. 6-4, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles : Ghaus Mahomed and M. V. 
Bobjee beat S. L. R. Sawhney and Prem 
Pandhi, 6-7, 7-5, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles : Ghaus Mahomed and Mrs 
Hopcroft Wat S. L. K. Sawhney and Mrs. 
Bhagat, 6-2, 6-2. 

Women's Singles • -Mrs. Harvey beat Mrs. 
Wingfield 2-6. 8-6, 6-1. 

Women’s l>oubIes . — Mrs Bhagat and Mrs 
Harvey Wat Mrs. Rashid and Mrs. Wing 
field, 6-2, 6-3. 

Veterans’ Doubles —Rao and Kunxru beat 
Sajjan Singh and C. K. Nayudu 7-5, 6-3. 


Labor*. 

The finals of the Central Punjab Lawn TennU 
Cliampionships resuited as follows . 

Men’s Singles Iftikhar Ahmed beat Narin- 
dar Nath, 6-4. 2-6, 3-6. 6-4, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles — Vasant and Hayal beat 
Kajinder Sarhar and K. Klshore, 4-6, 6-2. 
6-3. 

Professionals Singles * -Mushtaq Ahmed Wat 
Noor Ahmad, 3-6. 6-4, 6-2, 6-1. 


Lucknow. 

The finals of the Hlfah-l-Am Club Ijiwu 
T enuis Tournament resulted as follows . - 

Men’s Singles Sumant Mtsra beat Irsliad 
Uusaain, 2-6. 6-3, 6-6. 6-1. 

Men's I>oubles ; Irshad Huasalo and Afsar 
Hussain Wat Mirta and Lt. Kliau Mirxa 
6-U, 6-4, 6-4, 

Mixed Doubles ' Lt A. H Khan and Mrs 
llansmeu beat Asfar liussalu and Mrs 
Kathore, 6-2, 6-2. 

The final of the Inter -University Tennis 
Cliampioitahip of India resulted as follows ;- -• 

Madras Vntveisity Wat Punjab University 
by lliree matches to two. 
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Madras. 

Th« flnalii of tho AIMndIa Lawn Tennis 
Championships resulted as follows : — 

Men's Sinffles Sumant Misra beat B. R. 
Kapinipatht. 9-7, 7-6, 6-7, fi-0. 

Men's Doubles M. Janakiramiah and S. 
Bhujanffa Ban beat B. R. Kaplnipaihl and 
M. A. Khaliq, 6-4, 7-6, 6-;i. 

Mixed Doubles Sumant Misra and Mrs. 
SlnRh beat Balagopal and Miss D. Sansonl, 
6-8, 6-3. 

Women’s Rinffles Miss L. Woodbridge beat 
Miss 1>. Sansoni 3-6, 6-2, 6-0. 

Women's Doubles Miss L. WoodV)ridge 
and Mrs. Hingh l>eat Miss D. Sanson! and 
Miss Merchant 6-3, 1-6, 6-1. 

MatulipaUnu 

The finals of the South India I^awn Tennis 
Championships resulted as follows 

Men’s Singles ; - fthaus Mahomed beat 
Yudhister Singh, 6-2, 6-4, 6-3. 

Men's Doubles : M. .Tanakiramiah and S. j 
Bhiijanga Ran beat (Jhaus Mahomed and 
Y’udhiater Singh, 6-4, 2-6, 6-1, 8-6. 1 


Patna. 

The finals of the Bihar Open Jjawn Tennis 
Championships resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles :—Prem Pandhi beat K. Sen. 
6-1, 6-4, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles ; — Dilip K. Bose and K. Ren 
beat Prem Pandhi and N. Sen, 6-1, 6-1, 
6-4. 

Mixed Douides Miss B. Ren and Dilip 
Bose beat Mrs. H. Modi and Prem Pandhi 
6-3, 6-1. 

Women’s Singles Mrs. H. Modi beat Mist 
B. Ren, 6-2, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles Mrs. Shearer and Mrs. 
Ansorge beat Mrs. Rai Choudhiy and 
Mrs. Hail, 6-0, 6-3. 

Trivandrum. 

The finals of the Trivandrum Club Open Lawn 
Tennis Tournament resulted as follows ; — 

Men’s Singles:— P. (I'ovindan Nair beat 
Chockalingam, 6-2, 6-0, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles R. Varma and Bhaskara 
Menon beat Lt. Col. Coda varma Raja 
and Kapen, 6-4, 6-4, 6-2. 


SAILING. 


Bombay. | 

The Bombay Sailing Association’s annual 
regatta resulted as follows : — ! 

A AND B CLASS HANDICAP. * 

MC BARAK (Mrs. A. O. T. Glalsby) 2 houT«. [ 

17 minutes, 39 seconds, 1. 1 

CAPKLLA (T R R. Kvnnersley) 2 hours. ' 

18 minutes, 2 seconds, 2. 1 

VARllNA (A. MacRae) 2 hours, 19 minutes ^ 

26 seconds, 3. 

SEABIRD CLASS HANDICAP. 

LA MOCKTTE (A. Perc>) 2 hours, 45 
minutes, 58 seconds 1. 

TliRN (R Wallace) 2 hour^ 48 minutes 
37 seconds, 2. j 

PHALAROPE (M. N. Paterson) 2 hours, ' 
61 minutes, 38 seconds, 3. < 


SHIPS’ BOATS HANDICAP. 

WHALER P 1 (Commdr. Caws) 2 hours 
23 minutes, 57 j-econdw, 1 

( CTTER Z 2 (Dufferln) 2 hours, 34 minutes, 
36 seconds. 2. 

SHARPIE HANDICAP 

ZEPHYR (A. Young) 2 hours, 11 minutes, 
13 .sei’onds, 1. 

LONE STAR (R. G Sampson and Dufferln) 
2 hours, 15 minutes, 11 seconds, 2. 

DRAGON, TOMTIT AND VICTORY 
HANDICAP 

(tRIFFON (D D. Carcary) 2 hours, 3 minutes, 
20 seconds, 1. 

AIDA (Lt. Comdr. King) 2 hours, 3 minutes. 
29 .sccondti, 2. 


WATER POLO. 


Bombay. 

WYVKRN (W G. R Soutbam) 
6 minutes, 69 seconds, 3. 


I The Golvala Water Polo League resulted. 
’ as follows : - 

hours. I tiolvala " A ” .. .. .. Winner, 

i Maccabl " A " Runners-up. 

YACHTING. 


Bombay. 

The Royal Boml>ay Yaclit Club’s annual 
regatta resulted as follows * — 

" H " CLASS 

C A PELLA <T. R. S. Kynnersley) corrected 
time 2 bourt, 4 mlnuiet, 63 seconds, 1. 


ME ROPE (.T. N. Compton) corrected time 
2 hours, T minutes, 7 seconds, 2. 

MUBARAK (Mrs, A. G. T. Glalsby) corrected 
time 2 hours, 8 minutes, 4 seconds, 3. 
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SEABIRDS 

LA MODETTE (A. W. Perry) 2 hours, 

16 mimitcB, 59 srronds, 1. 

OTTILLEMOT (R. A. F. Kidson) 2 hours, 

17 minutes. 9 seeonds, 2 

PHALAROPE (M. N. Paterson) 2 hours, 

18 minutes, 1 second, 3. 

*1" ( LASS, DRAGONS, TOMTITS, VK’TORYS 

BAT (R. (». Highain) corrected time 1 hour, 
55 minutes, 59 scdfiids, 1. 


8. Sontham) corrected 
tinm 1 hour, 56 minutes, 29 seconds, 2. 

BDNTY (F. Stevens) corrected time 1 hour. 
66 minutes, 40 seconds, 3. 

HHARPIE8 

JOLLY FRIAR (Bell), 1 hour, 30 minutes, 
4 seconds, 1. 

ZEPHYR (A. Young) I hour, 41 minutes, 
27 seconds, 2. 

YALKYRIE (W. O. Weight) 1 hour, 49 
1 minutes, 16 seconds. 3. 


Squash Rackets, Rugby Cycling, 

WYVKRN (W. G. 


SQUASH RACKETS. 


Bombay. 

The finals of the Western India Squash 
Championships resulted as foilows : — 

Men's Singies l.t, Conimdr. A. Seymour 
Haydon l>eat Comrndr. V. Magniat, 9-1, 
9-0, 9-0. 


Women's Singles : Mrs. F, H. Pearson beat 
MIhh S. D. Billimoria, 3 9, 9 4, 10 9, 5 9, 
lU 9. 

ProfcsMlonalK Singles Hashim Khan beat 
Al)dul Perl, 9-tt, 9 6, 9 2. 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. ^ pf pomt*ay Se^en-A-Slde Rugb\ 

The final of the Bombav (Jymkhana Rugby Football I ournament resulted as follows * — 
Football TourFiament resulted an follows i 

Bulldozers 1 try (3 points). BuUdorers .. three goals (15 points) 

Welch Regiment A'?/. * Welch Regiment .. one try (3 points). 

CYCLING. 


Cakiftta. 

The finals of the First All-Cyrllng ( hamplon- 
shij>s conducted by the Bengal (><li'*t I nion 
resulted as follows ~ 

OPEN EVENTS 

1,000 metres - a Wilson ((’alcntta Rangers 
Club) 1 N. <\ B>sa(k (Nasane‘‘War) 2 
Ajit Ghrvsh (1 A. ( am|» ) 3. Time i min. 
50-4 5 sets. 

1,000 metres (time trial) G Wilson (( alcutta 
Rangers) 1 Time I min, 32-35 se«s 
N (’ Bysack (Saaaneswar) 2 Time I min . 

35-4 5 secs K. Sarkar (t alcutta A R P ) 
3. Time.- 1 inln . 39 2(5 sec. 

5,fton metres G Wilson (('alcutta Rangers) 1 
N. C Bysack (Sasaiieswar ) 2 K Sarkar 
(G-alcutta A.R.F.) 3. lime.— 10 mins, 16-3 5 
•ecf. 


I 3,000 metres* - G. Wilson ((’alcutta Rangers) 1 
i N Byaack (Sasnneswar) 2 K. Sarknr 
I ((‘fthutta ARP) 3. Time. 6 mins., 49 sei^ 

ilndDiduai Champinnship G. Wilson (Calcutta 
I Rangers C)ul>). 'JO i>oints. 

I WOMEN'S EVENTS. 

‘50 rnetrea slow cyrlo MIhs Nihma Gho*.)* 
(BiiallHin ( httra) I. Miss Sen Gupta (Sl«ini 
Mangal) 2. Miss Padnta Dntt (Sishu Manga!) 

I 3 

5tK» metres Miss ChOra Sen Gupta (Sishu 
Mangal) 1. Mias Ta{»ati Mitra (Sjshu Mangsh 

2 Ml.ss Swantana Bose (SMiu 51angal) .5 
Time 35 sc< s 

I. .5(M» metres. Miss pA<ima Dntt (Sishu Mangsh 
I 1 Miss Clittra Sen Gupta (Sishu Mangal) 2 
Miss Anii\a Dntt (Sishu Mangal) 3. Time 

3 mins , 29 sees 

Indhidiial ('hanipionsliin Miss Chitra Sen 
(Oipta (Sishu Miugal) eight [(Otnts. 
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sporting Institutions, 


SPORTING mSTmmONS. 


Amattur Weight Lift«rt* Aisocuktioii.— 

Vrfsidfnt: Dr. S. K. fliipta, M.A. (Oxon.), 
?h I)., B. LiH., n.li., Barrlster-at-Law ; Joint 
ffont/. SAcretaru^i : Binhnu Ghosh, B.sc., 
:/ u Asok Kumar Das, U.L. ; TIony. An»t. fiortt- 
(try : (Mrlja Nath Mukorjee, B.oom. Office 12, 
M-rpcntine Lane, Kntaily P. O. ('alcutta. 

The Ptmiab Amateur Weight Lifting Aetoda- 
; Captain J. N. Luthra ; 
f) ny. lS€cretary : Mohd. Ashraf Hindi. 

Indian Swimming Federation. — President : 
, loncl N. K. BarA^ell, Barrister -at-Law ; Hony, 
^tdi’fary: J. N. Das Gupta, B.A., UK., 
n K R. (India), M.K S.l. (London) ; Ading TIony. 
,,rretary : Baslr Ali Shaikh, (Punjab); 

Assoruite, Secretary : 8. K. Mukerji, 
I* K. (Bombay). 

AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS. 

1. Bengal Amateur Swimming Association. — 

h j/iy Secretory • N. N. HhoBf, h A (Cantab.), 
i inl^ftfT'af-J.aw, H, MoJiinl Aloiian Koad, 
(luitt.a. 

2. Baroda Stale Olympic Association.— 

ia'iant Captain, Bnioda. 

3. Bihar Olymic Association.— 7 /onv Serrr- 
nu S M Moinul H.iq, M A., O.IJ E., P.O 

niKii»(ire, Patna 

4. Bombay Presidency Olympic Association. — 

Imn/ Senrtnni S K. Mukorji, Ii r K , 

.ilvrir Chaiiibrrs, lainarliul l*iin< , Foit 
< imtiav. 

5. Delhi Olympic Association.- Hoay. See- 
ttiin/ S S Bahadur sin):li, llO-lt, l.iKorc 
! ).iii Nf»w holln. 

6. Patiala State Olymic Association,— How y 

'•<1 i'r> flint . Bai Sahib Kiii^ Naraiu, 1, Bhu* 
'tndra Koad Pati.ala 

7. Puniab Amateur Swimming Association.— 

V'wv Serrefitry . Zuiilqar All rtlmh 

liii<hin>*nn CoUrjic, Lahore. 

8. U. P. Olympic Association.- Ilony Serre- 
7/1/ ,S Nawab llushdln, M.A., (.linsl i huirh 
iill'Hc, Cawnpore 

9. Army Sports Control Board.— //ou.v Sec- 
ftini And).dA < antt. 

Indian Olympic Association.— Patron ’ His 
• XM-ib noy The Viceroy and tiox’eruor Geacral 
d India 


Baroda Olympic Association, Kotbi BaildiBgt 
Bmrndsu— Secretary : B. K. Nalk. 

President: Bao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishna* 
maoharlar, Kt„ x.o.i.B. 

Bsngal Olympic Association, 2S. Chowringbss 
Road, Calcutta.— Secretary ; N. Ahmed. 

President : Sir Thos. Lamb, Kt. 

Bihar Olympic Association. P.O. BanUporo, 
Patna.— Secretary ; 6. M. Moinul Haq, if.A., 
O.B.X. 

President : Dr. Sir Byed Sultan Ahmad, Kt., 
Bar-at-Lsw. 

Bombay Prsaidsney Olympic Aasodation, 
Laigir Chambors, Tamarind Lana, Fort, Bouw 
bay.— -Secretory ; 8. K. Maker]!. 

President : J. E. D. Tata, Bombay, 

Central Provinces A Borer Olympic Associa 
tion, DhantoU, Nagpur.— Secretary ; Dr. 8. J. 
Edwards, Jubbulpore. 

Delhi Olympic Association, 2, Lady Hardiafo 
Road, Naw Delhi.— Secretary ; Dr. B. A. 
Eagal, Eaisina Eoad, New Delhi. 

President : S. B. S. Sobah Singh. 

Gwalior Sports Association, Gwalior— 
Secretary : N. N. Kunzru, Motimahal, Owallor. 

Preeident: General Eajwade Sahib, Gwalior. 

Indian Hockay Fedaration, Lucknow (Ln eh mw 
Uttivorsity).- Seerdary : Dr. A. C. Chatter]!. 

Presideni ' Khwaja Sir Nazlmuddin, K.0.t.X. 
9, Qariahat Road, Calcutta. 

Madras Olympic Association, SaidapoL 
Madras.— lion. Seerstanss : H. c. Buck and 
C. A. Abraham. 

President : The Hon'ble Dr. P. Subbaryan, 
LL.i>., Bar-at-Law, Zamlndar of Kumaramang* 
lam, Fairlawns, Egmorc, Madras. 

Mysore Olympic Assodatien, Cmotapb Road, 
Y.M.C.A., Eiangalore City. — Secretary : A. C. 
Das, Bangalore City, Y.M.C.A. 

President : M. Madhavan Rao, Dewan of 
M>‘«ore 

Patiala Olympic Association, Rajindar Bbawan, 
Patiala.— Secretary . Bal Sahib Sardar Eirpa 
Naraln. 

Pairon-in-Chief and President H. The 
Mabarajadhiraj of Patiala. 

Puniab Olympic Assodatioa, fS, Pringla Road, 
Labor*. — Secretary : L. R. Sethi, 


President ' His Highness tlic MaharsJadhiraJ 
of Patiala. 

Phanman : N R Sarker. 

Honorary Treasurer: B, L. RsUia Ram, 
use, B.T., General Secretary, Y.M.C.A.. 
Lahore. 

Honorary Secretary : S. M. Moinul iiaq, 
M o.B.R.. Patna. 

Honorary Associate Seerstaries : N. Ahmed, 
CalrutU; 8. K. Mukerjl, l».P E. (U.8.A.), 
Bombay. 

GHUAWIlATIOgg AfriLUTED WITH THE 
Iifbuii OLynpio Asbooiatiok. 

Army Sport Control Boord, Ambolo, Kaaonli. 
Assam Olympic Asanciatioo, lorhat, Assam. - 

••vr^ory • H. K. MadhurJyajU Singh, P.O. 
^»iphaJ. Manipur State, Assam. 

President : Chandradhar Barooah, Kx- 
^ vuber of CouocU of ISUte. 


Chairman : G. D. Sondhl, M.A., 1.1.8. 
Raiputana Olympic Associatioa.*— ETan. 
Secretary . M 8 Ahluwalia. 

Preeident ; B. J. K. Hallowes, l.O.B. 

United Provinces Olympic Associstiott, 
AUababod.— Secretary 3. Nawsb Hussain, 
M.A. 

President: Nawab Sir Mohammed Tusaf, 
Lucknow. 

IndioB Swimming Federation — Hon, 

Secretary : J N. Dae Gupta, Jamshedpur. 

Acting Secretary : Basil All Shaikh, c o Punjab 
University, Lahore. 

President : Col. F. N. Barwell, Bar-at*LEw, 
Caloutta. 

Indian Weight Uflmg Fsdomtian.— 

President : MaUarajadhiraJa Uday Ohand 

Mahtab, of Bardwsu. 

Hon. Seorettiry: N. N. Bhoee, Bar st Law, 
8, Mohini Mohan Road. Calcutta. 
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Boxing. 

Amy A Air Forc« Bosint AisocifttloB. 

bid&i.-*-non. Seer§tary : o/o Army School of 
Physloftl Training^ India, Arahala. 

Bum* Amatonr Boxiof Atsodatioa.'-B. A> 
Shadraok, Post Box 86, Baugoon, Burma. 

Banbay Pratidlaney Amataur Boxiiw Fadara- 
tian.-'A. B. Lomas, c'o Bombay Telaphona 
Company, Fort, Bombay. 

Caylao Amataur Boxiiit AsaocSatioB.-*Hon. 
Saerarary .* A. B. Henrlcus, c/o James 
Finlay A Co. Ltd., Colombo, Ceylon. 

Madras Amataur Boswc AssodatiaB.— 

Han. Saeraiarieti : H. C. Buck, Principal, The 
T. M. C. A. College of Physical Education, 
Saidapet, Madras and A. K. Singh. 

Baatal Amataur Basing Fadaratioa.— /Ion* 
Sicrftary : P. L. Roy (now on leave). 

Sautli Calcutta Boaiiif Assoctatiaa.— 

(AAUated to B.A.B.F.) lion. Serrrtarp Ashoke 
Chatter jee, Lansdowne Koad KxtcnMon. 
Calcutta. 

Nortli Calcutta Basing Asaociatiau. — 

(Affiliated to B A B F.) Tlon S^rretaty : S. K. 
Day, c o ('alcutta Electric Supply Coiporation 
liydambad Stata.—Fred Wcher, Director 
of Physical Education. Mumthax Mansion, 
Salfabad, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Fmiab Aiuataur Bosinf Assaciattaa.~*'Hon. 
Satrttary —yi A. Mirza Khan, King Eduard 
Medical College, I^hore. 

Crickut 

Tba Baard af Cautral far Cricicat in India.— 

Hruidant: Dr. P, Subbarayan; rtce-fVeridenhr ; 
Dr. H. Kanga (Boinl'.t\), J <' Miikerjea 
(Benaal), A S deMello (Delhi), sir C B B Clee 
(Sind), Sir Chlnuhal Madhowlnl (<tujerat>. 

Hmy. .Secretary K. S Kanga No. 7, 

T. P. Koll Street, Tnplloane. Madras fionv 
Treaturtr : Z. R Irani, lU A, Alipore Road, 
Delhi 

Crkbal Qub of India. — Honmarv .Secretary 
A. A. Jasdeowala, Brabouxne Stadium, Bombay, 
Tba Bombay Cricbat Aaaaciataaa.- Uowtrary ! 
S^crttary : H, Jf. Contractor, co t (. 1,1 
Brabonrne Stadium j 

Tba Madras Cricbat Aasociatioo.— flonorarv < 
SterHary: K. 8. JUnga lUo, 7, T. P. Koil j 
Street, ^Ipllcane, Madras. 

Tba Cridmt Aasociatian af Baagal.— Tfannrnry ' 
Secretary; P. <;upta. 100, B, Surendra Natii 
Baser Jee Road, Calcutta. 

Tba Sued Cricbat Ataociatioci.— Honorary 
S^eratary : K. R. Collector, opp. Mama Girls’ 
8«hool» Preedy Road, Karachi 

Tba War t be r n India Cricbat Aasacaatiao.— 
Honorary Secretory .* Q. )> Butt, c o N. W. R 
Printing Prsts, Moghalpura. likhorc 
Tba S a ut bs m I^iab Cricbat Asaadatiao.— 
Jfofiorary Seerrtary : Dewan Walatt Bam, 
Kaparthala. 

Tba lamnagur Stata Cricbat AasociatiaB.— 

Praaidml: His Highness The Jamsaheb of 
Jlawanagar, The Palace. Jamnagar (Kathiawar), 
tka DalU and District Crisbat Assacaatiao. - 

Honorary SatraUtfy : B, R. Kagsl. Wellirigdon 
FavUlon. New Delhi. 

Tba Westsm India States Cricbat Assariatinn - 

Honorary Soerwtary : H. W. Barrltt, Rajkot, 
lAthlaw. 


Tba Army Sports Control Board.- 

Secretary: A.S.C.B., Ambala/KatauU. 

Tba C. P. and Barar Criclwt AasadiatioB.- 
Honorary Secretary: C, Vlshyranath Bao, Nagpnr 
Tba Raiputana Cricbat Aasodation.— 'Honarar; 
Secretary : G. R. Naldoo, Mayo College, AJmei 
Holbar Stata Cricbat Assaciatian. 
Hon. Secretary : M. M. Jagdale, c/o Yeshwaii 
Club, Indore. 

Tba U. P. Cricbat Asaociation.— Honora* 
Secretary : Mansur Alam, 24, Hamilton Roa 1 
Allahabad. 

Tba Gujarat Cricbat AtaoesatiaB.— Honoro* 
Secretary: C. M. Dlwan, Balientlne Havfli 
near Three Gates, Ahmedabad. 

Tba Hydarabad States Cricbat Assodation. • 
Secretary : .S. R. Mehta, r/o I)t. PoJt 

Dfficers’ Moss, Salfabad, Hyderabad. 

Tba Myaara Stataa Cricbat Aaaedation.' 
Honorary Secretary: M. O. Vlsayasaratiil 
Ontral rollege, Bangalore. 

Tba Maharaihtra Cricbat Aaaodattan ~ 
Honorary Secretary: M. O. Bhave, Vasan 
Villa, Poona 4. 

Tba Baroda Cricbat Aiaodatioa. — Honot 
Secretary ‘ N. R. Karmarkar, Khari l*,i 

Koh< 1, Baroda. 

The Bibar Cricbat Assodation — Honofitn 
Secretary . B. K. Bose, iiftP. Road, Jamshedp'ir 
Tho N. W. F. F. Cricbat Atsodotian.— Honor ir^ 
Secretary. K. L. Khanna, 4, Fort R i, 

Peshauar Cantf. 

FoolbaU. 

I All-India Football Fadoralion.— rrasident 

1 Principal S Moinul Haq. o n.K Seeretim. 
1 M I»utta lUy. Block Y/fl, 76/2, rom^^Hllii 
I Street, ( alcutta. 

Indiaii Football Asaadatioa. — Jt. Honor >ir\ 
SecreJanes J (’ (fuha and L B. Pent 
lU-.A. I tliaramtala Street . ('alruttu 
North-Waatam India Football AMocutioa.- 

Honorary ^erretary . Kh\«aja RIaz Ahni'*,! ^ 
Bull Koad. J.Ahorc. 

DaUii Football Aasacaatiaa. — Honorary Srm 

tary M t/ure^hl Sadi(| Manril, Balm imliu 
Khan. Dalli .Meran .Street, Delhi, 

Btbar Olympic Aaaadatien.— Honorary Srrrt 

tnry • 8. M. Moinul Jiaq, o.h.f., TO 
Bankipore, Patna. 

Waatam ladia Football Aaaodation* Ltd.- 
Honorary Secretary: E. J. Turner, ** Ihi 
Times of India Bombay, 

Madras Football AasedatiaB.— Honorary Sffu 
tnry: A. Ramaswamt Alvar, c/o Muirti 
United Club, Park Town. Madras. 

United Prarincaa Sparta Contra] Board.** 
Honorary Secretary: 8. C. Hoy, (J, FyrulM 
iload, Lucknow. 

Mysore Football Aasodatioo.— Honorary Serrt 
tary: D. Ramaiya, Mysore. 

Rajpntana Football Asoodation.— Honcni 
Secretary : 8h Allah Bakhsh, c/o A’utlt 
Department, B. B. A C. I. Railway, AJmrr 
Horlb-Waitara Frantiar Provipea Fooi^^ 
Aaaacsatien.— Honorary Secretary: Kail Vbo« 
Khalil, U, Fort Rond, Foabavnr. 
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Sifld Football Aatociotioa.*— Jt. Bonorarp 
SeetUarU^ ' A. H. 8hut« and 0. L. 
lihal, 0/0 Y.M.G.A., Havelock Hoad, Karachi. 

Dacca SMrtiiif AM»owH<m,^Honorarp Stere. 
tary : N. F. Qnpta, 8, Hatkhola Koad, P. O. 
Warl, Dacca. 

Army Sport Control Board , — Bonorary Seer$' 
tary : A. B, C. B., Ambala/Kasauli. 

Hockey. 

Army Sport Control Board.— Army School 
of Pliyslcal Training, Ambala Kasauli. 

Baluchietan Hocboy Aceoctatioii.— Honorary 
Secretary : Bir Singh, m.a., B.T.. Sandeman 
JJigber Secondary School, Quetta. 

j^ngal Hockey Aesodation.— Honorary 

Secretary : P. (lupta, 100-B, Surendra Nath 
Oaurrjee Boad, (.'alcutta. 

Bhopal Hockey Aeeodatioa.— Honorary 

Secretary : A. 0. Khan, Shnmia, Bhopal. 

Bihar Olympic Aceociation. — Honorary 

Secretary: Prof S. M. Molnul ll.iq, o.u.E., 
P 0. Bankipore, Patna. 

Bombay Prorrincial Hockey AuociatioiL.— 
Honorary Secretary : if. J. Vakil, c o klesHrs 
Vakil Dadabhoy A Bharucha, 24-20, Dalai 
Street, fort, Bombay. 

Central India Hockey Aaeociation.— Honorary 
Secretary: K. M. Bapua, hmiltl Kunj, 

Palasia, Indore. 

Central Provinoec Sk Berar Ho^ey Ateoda- 
tion -Honorary Secretary : Haghuwar Dayal 
Pandey, Near Morris College, Dr. Ausarl 
Koad, Nagpur 

N. W, F. P. Hockey Aiiodation.—Honoran/ 

Secretary: Prof. Sri Kam, M a., Bdaarda 
(ullege, Peshawar. 

Delhi Hockey Asaodation.— Honorary/ 
StcTetary:'i\T Hanitduddln c o Delhi bni\eri»it>, 
Old Viceregal Loilge, liellii, 

Gwalior Sporte Aeaodation - Honorary 

Secretary ; N. N. Kuunu, Manager, Mall 
Mahal, Gwalior. 

Hyderabad State Hockey Aseocietion.— 

I Honorary Secretary : Capt Ushau Ahmad 
Army Training School, Salfabad, Hydeiabad 
Deccan. 

Indian Hockey Federation.— Pres u/mf ' 

Khwaja Sir NUamuddin, R c i K Uonoraty 
Secretary, Dr. A. 0. (’hatterjee, i) hc , co 
Chemistry Dept , University, 1-ucKnow. 

Madras Hockty Asaodation.— Hononirv 

Stcretaro : A. P. Naldu, c 0 H. V C, Park 
luvMi, Madras. 

Manavadar Stata Hockay Aeeodation.— 

Itonorary Secretary : Mohammad Amir, 

Manavadar (Kathlaaar). 

Mysore State Hockey Aseodation.— Hon- 
orary Secretary \V. Daniel, If*. Wellington 
Street Uichmoud Town, Bangalore 
Patiala Stata Hockey Association.— 
thmorttry Secretary : Bal Sahib Knpanarain, 
Patiala. 

Punjab Hockay Astocialion.-- -Honorary 

^cuetmy, H. 1 ). Blufclla. t',o 1). A. V. (ollege, 
.-aliore 

Indian Railways Athletic Aseociation.— 

WoHorary .S«-refary . J. D. Michael, Hallway 
cloard. l>elhi /Simla. 


Sind Hockey Assodation.— Honorofy Nscra- 
tary : O. B. Nazareth, 0/0 St. Patrick's 
School, Karachi. 

U. P. Sports Control Board.— Honorary 
Secretary : S. C. Roy, 8, Fyzabad Road, 
Lucknow. 

Baroda Olympic Association Kothl 

Building, Baroda. 

Rajputana Hockey Association.— Hon. 5se- 

retary : G. R. Naidoo, Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Tennis. 

AU'India Lawn Taanis Assodatian.— 

President : Dr. Arnar Nath Jha, Ylce-ChanceUer, 
Allahabad University, Allahabad 
Bon. Treasurer: Akshoy Dey, Calcutta South 
Club, Elgin Road P O , Calcutta. Hon, Stere- 
tary : L. Brooke Edwards, Post Box No. 2080, 
Calcutta. 

Foreign Secretary: J. Chinna Dural, 10, 
King’s Bench Walk, Temple, London, B.C. 4. 

Army and Air Forca Champimisbipt. — Army 
Sports Control Board, Ambala Cantonment. 

Baroda Lawn Tannis Asaodatimi. — Bon, 
Secretary • Capt. A. G. Gupte, A. D. C., Palace, 
Baroda. 

Bengal Lawn Tannie AseodatiMi.— Hon. 

Secretary ’ T S. Kakko, Suite 11, 10. Elgin 
Koad, Calcutta. 

Bibar and Orissa Lawn Tannis Assodatiott.— 

Hon. Secretary b. N. BhatU'harya, "The 
Retrf'st,” Patna. 

Bombay Lawn Tennis Assodation.— Hon. See- 

retary R A. Wagle, Zaver Mahal, Marine Drive, 
Bombay 

Central Provineae and Barar Lawn Tannis 
Association.- -Hon. Secretary : V. 1. Kedar, 
Ci\(I Lines, Nagpur 

Daibi Lawn Tannis Associati o n. — Hon. 

^erretary . C. N. Sen, 7, Duplelx Lane, New 
Delhi 

Holkar State Lawn Tennis Association.— Hon. 

Sicretary . K. M. Bapua, N. XukogunJ, New 
Delhi. 

Hyderabad Lawn Tstmie Association. — Hon. 

Secretary . S. M. Hadl, Boy Soout 
Headquarters, Salfabad, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Intemationai Lawn Tonnie Qnb of India. — 
Hon Secretary : M. Sultan, Badshahbagh, 
Lucknow. 

Madras Lawn Tsmua Assodatian.— Hon. 

Secretary M Kama Rao, Post Box 1242, Madras. 
Mysora Lawn Tannis Assodatidn.— Hon. 

Secretary T Kainauuja l>er, 101, Ghandl* 
nagar. Bangalore 

Punjab Lawn Tsnnis AssodaHon.— Hon. 

Secretary : Dlwan Jagat Mohan Lai, Banda Road, 
l.ahore. 

Rajputana Lawn Tannis Assodatioii. — Hon. 
Secretary ' Dayashanker Bhargava, Lodha 
House, Ajmeie. 

Sind Lawn Tannis Association. — Hon, 

Secretary . M. P. Dsstur, ML Dastui A Co., 
Bunder Road, Karachi. 

Unitod Provineae Lawn Tennie Aa s o d a tian . — 

Hon secretaiy 1. S Gupta, 17, Hamilton 
Road. Allahabad 

Travancore Lawn Tannis A i e od a ty n 

Ron ^errelury • K ttamaiinga Aujar, Trivan- 
drum Tennis Club, Trivandrum, Travancore. 
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Warrant of 

The following Warrant of Precedence for 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Emperoi of India, and received His Eoyal Sign 
Manual, on 9th of May 1937. It also includes 
the officers subsequently given courtesy ranks 
by the Governor-General in exercise of powers 
conferred by His Majesty. 

1, Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2, Governors of Provinces within their 
respective charges. 

8. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Commander-in-Chief in India. 

5. Governors of the United Provinces and 
Punjab. 

6. Governors of Bihar and the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. 

7. Governors of Assam, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa. 

8. Chief Justice of India, Derbyshire, Sir 
Harold, KT., K.C., M.O., (So long as he is Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court.) 

9. Members of the Govemor-Generars 
Executive Council, Carter, Sir A., K C.B., 
K.O.8.I., Chairman of the Eastern Group 
Supply Council ; Wylie, The Hon’ble Sii 
Francis Verner, K.O.S.I., C.I.E., Political Adviser 
to the Crown Eepresentative. 

9A. Bishop ef Calcutta, Metropolitan of 
India and The Apostolic Delegate of the Koman 
Catholic Church. 

10. Commander-in-Chlef of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

lOA. Deputy Commander-in-Chief in India. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. 

13. Judges of the Federal Court. 

14. Clhief Justices of High Courts ; Member 
of the Eastern Group Supply Council ; Political I 
Adviser to the Crown Representative. 

16. Agent to the Governor-General, Balu- 
chistan ; Ministers of Governors* and Residents 
of the First Class : Within their respective 
charges. 

15A. Archbishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Bishops of Madras and Bombay 
(Archbishop taking precedence over Bishops). 

16. Chief Commissioner of Railways ; 
Director-General of Supply ; General Officers 
Commanding, Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands ; and Officers of the rank 
of General. 

17. Chief of the General Staff, Members 
of the National Defence Council who are not 
already enjoying a higher precedence and Minis- 
ters of the Governors of Madras, Bombay 
and Bengal.* 

18. Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Royal 
Air Force in India; and Ministers of the 
Governors of the United Provinces and Punjab.* 

19. Ministers of the Governors of Bilmr and 
the Central Provinces and Berar.* 

20. Agent to the Governor-General, Balu- 
chistan ; China Relations Officer in Calcutta ; 
Ministers of the Governors of Assam, North- 
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West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; and ' 
Residents of the First Class. 

21. Pr^idents of Legislative Councils. 

22. Speakers of Legislative Assemblies. 

23. Advisers to Governors ; Chief Judges of 
Chief Courts; and Puisne Judges of High 
Courts. 

24. Lieutenant-Generals. 

25. Auditor- General in India ; Chairman of 
the Federal Public Service Commission; and 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi, within his charge. 

26A. All other territorial Bishops of the 
Anglican Church and territorial Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

26. Directors- General of Supply ; Director- 
General of Information; Fahey, F. J., 
Adviser, South African Section ; Flag Officer 
Commanding, Royal Indian Navy ; Members 
of the Railway Board ; Moadey, U. R., 
Deputy United Kingdom Representative, Eastern 
Gioup Supply (''ounc‘il; Officers Commanding 
Military Districts within their respective charges ; 
Railway Financial Commissioner ; Reform 
Commissioner, Government of India ; Secre- 
taries to the Governor-General ; and Secretaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department. 

27. Additional Secretaries to the Government 
of India and In the Political Department, 
Economic Adviser to the Government of India, 
Judges of Chief Courts ; Sagrcnt, J., Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India ; and 
Vice-Chairman ; Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

28. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
Madi as, Bombay, Sind and Bengal ; Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, within the charge ; and Chief Secretaries 
to the Governments of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

29. Chief Con^missloner of Delhi ; Commis- 
sioners of Revenue and Commissioner of Excise, 
Bombay ; Director of Scientiflc and Industrial 
Retearch, Government of India; Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service ; Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs ; Director of 
Intelligence ; Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance ; Communications ; Financial Commis- 
sioners; Establishment Officer to the Government 
of India ; Joint Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department ; Joint 
Secretary to the Governor- General (Public) ; 
Judicial Commissioner of theNortli-West Frontier 
Province; Judicial Commissioner of Sind; Major- 
Generals; Members of a Board of Revenue; Mem- 
bers of the Central Board of Revenue ; Members 
of the Federal Public Service Commission ; 
Political Resident on the North-West Frontier ; 
President of the Tariff Board, Eatabllshment 
Officer to the Government of India ; Ram 
Chandra, c.i.E , m.b.e., Chief Controller ot 
Imports; Secretary to the Govemor-Generars 
Executive Council ; Secretaries to the Governors 
of Madras, Bombay and Bengal ; Surgeons- 
General ; and Secretary, Eastern Group Supply 
Council. 

29A. Members of the Council Of State. 


* NOTE.—Tho Cffilef Minister ranks In the lame Article as, but senior to, other Ministers. 
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30. Chaiiman, Hallway Bates Advisory 
Committee; The Advocate-General of India; 
and Vioe-ChanoellOTS of the Indian Universities. 

81. General Managers of State Bailways ; 
Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands; Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara I 
(within his charge) ; Chief Controller of Purchase; I 
Commissioner of Central Excise and Salt, 
Northern India; Controller of the Currency;! 
Controller of Railway Accounts; Deputy Auditor- 
General ; Deputy Dtrcctors-Gencral, Department 
of Supply ; Electrical Commissioner with the 
Government of India ; Iron and Steel Controller ; 
Assistant Judicial Commissioners ; Chief Revenue 
Authority in Assam; Commissioners of Divi- 
sions; Judicial Commissioner, Western India 
States Agency ; Residents of the Second Class ; 
Revenue and Divisional Commissioners, North- 
West Frontier Province ; and Revenue Com- 
missioner, Sind and Orissa, within their 
respective charges. Members of the Tariff 
Board. Wrench, Sir Evelyn, O.M.G., America 
Relations Officer in New Delhi. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Members of the Indian Political Service serving 
in the Political and External Affairs Departments 
of 30 years standing, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 
36 ; and Officers Commanding Cavalry and 
Infantry Brig&des, and Brigade Areas, within 
their respective charges. 

33. Advocates-General, Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

34. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
other than those of Madras, Bombay and Sind, 
and Bengal ; and Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of the United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bihar, Central Piovinces and Berar. 

34 A. Bishops (not territorial). 

36, Biigadiers; Census Commissioner for 
India ; Chief Administrative Officer, Depart- 
ment of Supply ; Chief Controller of Standardi- 
sation, Railway Dexiartment ; Chief Controller! 
of Stores, Indian Stores Department ; Chief 
Government In8f)ector of Railways; Director 
of Geological Survey ; Director of Ordnance 
Factories; His Majesty’s Senior Trade Com- 
missioner, Calcutta ; Inspector-General of Forests 
and President, Forest Research Institute ; 
£nsx>ectorS'General of Police in Provinces other 
than Assam, North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind and Orissa ; Matthai, Dr. John, O.S.D., 
Commerce Department ; Public Health Com- 
missioner with the Government of India 
and Surveyor-General of India. 

35 A. Archdeacon of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

36. Assistant Judicial Commissioners ; 
Chairman of the Coal Mines Stowing Board ; 
Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara; Chief 
Revenue Authority in Assam ; Chief Secret- 
aries to the Governments of Assam, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 
Commissioners of Divisions; Judicial Com- 
missioner, Western India States Agency ; 
Hickey, P. F. B. and Chave, B. H., 
Members of the Indus Commission ; Residents 
of the Second Class ; Revenue and Divisional 
Commissioner, North-West Frontier Produce; 
Revenue Commissioners, Sind and Orissa; Tea 
Controller for India ; and Townend, H. P. V., 
Rural Development Commissioner, Bengal. 
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37. Ins^ctors-General of Police, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa; 
Non-Official Mayors or Presidents of Municipal 
Colorations of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
within their rosx>ective Municipal jurisdictions; 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; Secretaries 
to Provincial Governments ; and Secretaries to 
the Governors of Provinces other than Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. 

87 A. Members of the Assembly (Central). 

88. Accountants-General and Directors of 
Audit; Additional and Joint Secretaries to 
Local Governments ; Advisers (with the excep- 
tion of Adviser South African Section), Eastern 
Group Supply Council, and Official Secretary, 
Australian Section, Eastern Group Supply 
Council; Agricultural Marketing Adviser to 
the Government of India ; Agricultural 
Commissioner with the Government of 
India; Animal Husbandry Commissioner with 
the Government of India ; Australian Trade 
Commissioner in India; Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner in India; Chief Accounts Officers, 

I State Railways ; Chief Auditors, State RaUways, 
i of the rank of Accountant-General ; Chief 
Commercial Managers, State Railways; Chief 
I Conservators of Forests ; Chief Fmgineers ; 
Chief Engineer, Posts and Telegraphs; Chief 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways ; 
Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board; Chief 
Operating Superintendents, State Railways ; 
Chief Traffic Managers, State Railways; Chief 
Transx)ortation Superintendent, G.I.P. Railway ; 
Colonels ; Commissioners of Police, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Controller of Broadcasting ; Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Government of India 
(Roads) ; Deputy Director of Intelligence 
Government of India; Deputy Director of 
Ordnance Factories ; Directors of Agriculture ; 
Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
Research; Director of Civil Aviation ; DirecUMr- 
General of Archscology ; Director-General of 
Observatories ; Directors of Public Health 
un^er Provincial Governments ; Directors 
or Public Instruction under Provincial Govern- 
ments ; Directors of Healtli and Prison Services, 
Sind and Orissa ; Director, Military Lands and 
Cantonments ; Directors, Railway Board ; 
French Trade Commisstbu in India ; Govern- 
ment InsiXHJtors of Itailways, (Circle No. 1 
Calcutta and 6 Bombay ; His Majesty’s 
Trade Commissioners, Bombay and Calcutta; 
Inspectors-Gcneral, Civil Hospitals ; Ins- 
pectors-General of IMsons ; Lt.-Colonels in 
the I.M.S. on the list of spfecial selected Lt.- 
I Colonels Civil ; Master, Security Printing India 
and Controller of Stamps; Members of the 
Indian Civil Service and Members of the Indian 
Political Service serving in the Political and 
External Affairs Depajteents of 23 years’ 
standing whose i>o8ition but for this Article 
would not be lower than Article 66 ; Military 
Accountant-General; Mint Masters, Calcutta 
and Bombay ; President, Court of Wards, 
United Provinces ; President, Income Tax 
Appellate Tribunal ; Settlement Commissioners; 
Sheriffs of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta ; 
SoUoitor to the Government of India ; Sux>erin- 
tendent of Insurance and Traffic Managers and 
Locomotive Superintendents of State Railways. 

I 38 A. Members of the Councils (Provincial). 

y y \ 
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89. Advoeates-General other than those of; 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal; Chief Surveyor 
with the Qovemment of India; Command 
ControUers of Military Aocoonte (except Western 
Command): ControUer, Military Accounts and 
X^ensions ; Director, Botanical Survey ; Director, 
Bailway Clearing Accounts Office ; . Director 
of the Survey of India ; Director, Zoological 
Survey; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs; Legal Bemembrancers to Provincial 
Governments ; Kautical Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India; and Peace, G., Chief Adviser, 
Factory Air Baid Precautions, Department of 
Labour. 

40. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

41. Standing Counsel for Bengal. 

42. Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland ; Vicars Apostolic, Prefects 
Apostolic and Vicars General of the Eoman 
Catholic Church and Archdeacons of the Anglican 
Church other than those of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay and Superintending Wesleyan 
Chaplain in India. 

43. Ayers, C. W., Excess Profits Tax 
Adviser to the Central Board of Revenue; 
Chairman of the Port Trusts and of Improve- 
ments Trusts of Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Karachi ; Chambers, S. P., Income Tax 
Adviser to the Central Board of Revenue; 
Chief Executive Officers of the Municipalities of 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, within their 
charges ; Chief Inspector of Mines ; Collector 
of Ccutoms, Calcutta and Bombay ; Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax, Bengal and Bombay; 
Commissioner of Police, Madras ; Controller 
Emigrant Labour, Assam ; Director of Inspec- 
tion, Customs and Central Excises ; Postmasters* 
General, Bengal and Assam, and Bombay; 
Members of the Income Tax Appellate Tribunal; 
Senior Deputy Director-General, Posts and 
Tdegraidis ; Collectors and Magistrates of 
Districts ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Political 
Agents and Residents (other than those of First 
and Second Class) within their respective 
charges ; Revenue Officer, Lloyd Barrage, Sind. 

44. Collectors of Central Excises and Salt, 
North Eastern India and North Western India 
(^thin tbeir respective charges) ; Collectors of 
Customs, other than those of Calcutta 
and Bombay ; Collectors of Salt Revenue, 
Madras and Bombay ; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of land 
Revenue, Calcutta, within their respective 
charges; Commissioners of Income-tax, other 
than those in Bengal and Bombay; Com-{ 
missioner. Northern India Salt Revenue; 
Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair, wi^in his 
charge ; and Divisional and District and Sessions 
Judges (including the Judicial Commissioner 
of Chota Nagpur), within their respective charges; 
DunniclilT, Dr. H. V., Chief Chemist, Central 
Revenues, Chemical Service. 


45. Assistant Deputy Dlrectora-Qeneral, 
Department of Supply; Assistant Directors* 
General, Department of Supply; Chief Press 
Adviser; Commissioner of wakfs, Bengal; 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary ; Cook, 
B. C. A., I.O.S., Controller of Enemy Trading ; 
Controller of Enemy Firms and Custodian of 
Enemy Property; Deputy Director of Intel- 
ligence, Peshawar ; Deputy Financial Advisers, 
Military Finance: Deputy Secretaries to the 
Government of India and in the Political Depart- 
ment ; Deputy Inspectors-General of Police ; 
Deputy Secretaries, Eastern Group Supply 
Council ; Director-General of Commercial Intel- 
ligence; Directors, Department of Supply; 
Director, Industrial Research Bureau ; Director 
of Inspection, Indian Stores Department ; 
Director of the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology, Government of India ; Inspector- 
General of jEUkilway Police and Police Assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor-General, Rajpu- 
tana; Members of Provincial Public Service 
Commissions ; Metallurgical Inspector, Indian 
Stores Department ; Principal Information 
Officer ; Secreta^ to the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research ; Secretary, Federal 
Public Service Commission ; Secretary to the 
National Defence CouncU ; Secretary to the 
Railway Board ; and Secretaries to the Agent 
to the Governor-General in Baluchistan and 
to Residents of the First Class. Within the 
charges respectively of the Agent or the 
Resident ; Van der Loeff, S., Official Secretary 
to the Netherlands Delegation to the Eastern 
Group Supply Council. 

46. Chief Medical Officers under the Political 
and External Affairs Departments and in Delhi, 
within their respective charges. Chief Medical 
Officers and Chief Medical and Health Officers, 
State Railways ; Deputy Dlrectors-Gcneral, 
Posts and Telegraphs, other than the Senior 
Deputy Director-General ; Director, AU-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta; 
Director of Dairy Research ; Director, Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli; Director of the 
Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 
Muktesar; Director of the Indian Institute of 
Science ; Postmasters-General other than those 
of Bengal and Assam and Bombay ; and Prin- 
cipal of the Thomason Engineering Collie, 
Roorkee ; Transport Advisory Officer, Calcutta. 

46A. Members of the Assemblies (Provincial). 

47. Assistant Director of Ordnance Factories 
(if a Civilian) ; Budget Officer, Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India; (Riief Auditors 
of Railways, Class I ; Chief Education Officer, 
Royal Air Force; Chief Engineer, AU India 
Radio; Civilian Superintendents of Ordnance 
Factories; Comptrollers, Assam, North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa; Conser- 
vators of Forests ; Controller of Army Factory 
Accounts ; Controller of Military Accounts, 
Western Command ; Dean, V. L., General 
Secretary, Indian Railway Conference Associa- 
tion ; Deputy General Managers, Deputy Traffic 
Managers, and Officers of similar status of State 
Railways* ; Deputy Chief Controller of Stan- 


• Officers of similar status are : Deputy Siy)erintendent8, Locomotives Department ; Superin- 
tendents, Carriage and Wagon Department ; Controllers of Stores ; Divisional Superintec^ents, 
State Railways ; Divisional Transportation Supenntendent, G. I. P. Railway ; Signal Engineers: 
State Railw^s Coal Superintendent ; Deputy Transportation Superintendents ; Deputy Chief 
Commercial Managers ; Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineers ; Deputy Cffiief Engineers ; Chief 
Electrical and Colliery Superintendent, E.I. Railway. 
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dardisatfon, Kailway Board; Deputy Director* 
General, Indian Medical Service ; Deputy 
Military Accountant-General; Deputy Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy; Director, Medical 
Besearch; Director, Irrigation Kesearch Insti- 
tute, Punjab ; District Controllers of Military 
Accounts ; Elwin, D. H., Deputy Chief 
Controller of Imports, Dharama Yira, 
Additional D^uty Chief Controller of Imports ; 
Bngineers-in-Chief, Lighthouse Department, and 
Chief Insj>ector of l^ht-houses in British India ; 
Government Inspectors of Kallways, Circles 
Nos. 2 Calcutta, 3 Bangalore and 4 Lahore. 
Lieutenant-Colonels; Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Political and External 
Affairs Departments of 18 years* standing whose 
position but for this Article would not be lower 
than Article 66 ; Senior Chaplains of and above 
20 years* service in India ; and Superlntendingf 
ana Deputy Chief Engineers. 

48. Actuary to the Government of India; 
Chief Inspector of Explosives; Chief Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Controller of Printing and Stationery 
and Directors of Major Laboratories. 

49. Administrators-Generai ; Central Intelli- 
gence Officers : Chief Presidency Magistrates 
m Madras, Bombay and Calcutta: Com- 
missioners of Labour, Madras and Bombay; 
Controller of Patents and Designs; Directors! 
of Industries; Directors of Land Becords;! 
Directors of Veterinary Services ; Excise Com- ! 
missloners ; Inspectors-General of Begistration ; | 
Inspector of Municipal Committees and Local 
Bouds, Madras ; Principal, Besearch Institute 
Cawnpore ; and Begistrars of Co-operative j 
Societies. 

50. Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department ; 
Deputy Chief Accounts Officers, State Bailways ; 
Deputy Chief Engineer, Indian Posts and Tele- 
graplis Department ; DepuW Controller of 
Bailway Accounts ; Deputy Director, Bailway 
Clearing Accounts ; Deputy Controllers of 
Stores, State BaUways ; Deputy Director of 
Civil Aviation; Deputy Directors, Bailway 
Board ; Director, Begulations and Forms in the 
Defence Department ; Directors of Telegraphs ; 
Electrical Engineer-in-Cbief, Posts and Tele- 
graphs; Financial Adviser to the Chief Com- 
missioner, Delhi; Financial Adviser, Quetta 
Beconstruction ; Junior Controllers of Military 
Accounts ; Officers in Class I of the General or 
the Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service ; Opium Agent, Ghazipur ; 
Supervisor of Hallway Labour; and Superin- 
tendent of Manufacture, Clothing Factory, 
Shahjahanpur. 

51 . District J udges not being Sessions J udges 
within their own districts. 

52. First Assistants or Secretaries to Second 
Class Besidents. Within the charges of their 
respective Besidents. 

58. Military Secretaries and Private Sec- 
retaries to Governors; and Central Publicity 
Officer, State Bailways. 


64. Senior Chaplains other Uian those already 
specified. 

65. Additional District Maristrates and 
additional District and Sessions Judges (unless 
entitled to take rank in Art. 47 by virtue of 
their being members of the I.C.8. of 18 years' 
standing) except those in the N. W. F. Province 
and Additional District Magistrates in the 1^- 
jab; Assistant Directors of Intdffigence; 
Collectors of Central Excises and Salt, North 
Eastern India and North Western India (outside 
their respective charges); Collectors of Salt 
Revenue, Madras and Bombay, Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts ; Collector of Stamp 
Bevenue and Deputy Collector of Land Bevenue, 
Calcutta ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissionera of Districts; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Deputy and Addi- 
tional Deputy Secretaries to Provincial Govern- 
ments ; Deputy Directors, Department of 
Supply ; Directors of Publicity of Public 
Information under Provincial Governments ; 
Divisional and District and Sessions Judges 
(including the Judicial Commissioner of Chem- 
Nagpur) ; Hartley, A. C., i.o.B., Asstt. Secretary 
to the Governor of Bengal ; Official Secretary, 
New Zealand Section ; Official Secretaiy, South 
African Section ; Eastern Group Supply Coundl ; 
Political Agents ; Besidents, (other than those 
of the First and Second Class) ; Secretaries to 
the Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchistan 
and to First Class Besidents ; Settlement 
Officers ; and Superintendents of Police within 
their own charges. 


56. Administrative Officer, (Central Publie 
Works Department; Captain Superintendent, 
I. M. M. T. S. Dufferin, Chief Aerodrome- 
Officer; Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands ; Chief Education Officer, 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and CJentral India ; 
Chief Inspector of Aircraft ; Contrdlers of In- 
spection and Purchase, Indian Stores Department 
(Senior Scale) ; Deputy Directors, Indian Stores 
Department : Deputy Directors of Com- 

mercial Intelligence ; Deputy Director-General 
of Archseology ; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces; Deputy Directors of Hos- 
pitals, Sind and Orissa; Deputy Directors of 
Public Instruction ; Deputy Inspectors-General 
of Prisons; Deputy Master, Security Printing 
India ; Deputy Mint Master, Bombay Mint : 
Deputy Secretary, Bail way Board; First 
Assistants or Secretaries to Second Class Besi- 
dents; Government Solicitors other than the 
Solicitor and Second Solicitor to the Government 
of India ; Murshed, K. B., S. M., Private Secre- 
tary to the Chief Minister of Bengal; Presidenoy 
Port Officer, Madras; Principals of major 
Government Colleges ; Principal, Prince of 
Wales Boyal Indian Military College, Dehra 
Dun; Principal of the Hyderabad Medical 
School, Sind ; Principal, Indian School of Mines ; 
Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay; 
Begistrars to the High Courts; Secretaries to 
Le^slativo Councils and Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies ; Senior Inspectors and Electric 
Inspector of Mines; Superintendent of the 
Government Test House ; Superintendent of the 
Survey of India ; Supoiintendent, Mathematical 


t Architectural, Electrical and Sanitary Specialist officers will take precedence in accordance 
with the rank in the Public Works Department fixed for their appointments but junior to all Public 
Works Department Officers of the corresponding rank. 
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Instrument Office ; Officers of the All-India, 
Class 1 Central, Glass 1 Hallway, Class I Pro- 
vincial and Indian Ordnance Services and of the 
Superior List of the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment. Of 20 years* standing in the service or 
graded above officers of that standing. 

67. Assistant to the Agricultural Expert 
i^d Assistant to the Animal Husbandry Exp^ 
in the Imperial Council of Agriculture ile- 
search Department; Assistant Private Secretary 
to the Viceroy; Assistant Press Adviser, 
Crafton, Private Secretaries to the Chairman 
•and Members, and Assistant to the Adviser, 
Australian Section ; Eastern Group Supply 
Council^ Deputy Principal Information 
Officer ; Information Officer to the Government 
of India ; Deputy Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India ; Second 
Solicitor to the Government of India ; 
Secretary, Tariff Board ; Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun ; Under-Secretaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department, and Under Secretaries to the 
Governor-General (Public) ; Under Secretaries 
to Eastern Group Supply Council or to Members 
of that Council. 

68. Consulting Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay ; Directors of Survey, Bengal ; 
<]k)vermnent Analyst, Madras; Keej)er of the 
Records of the Government of India; and 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 

59. Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department ; Civil Engineer, Adviser to 
the Director of Ordnance Factories and 
Manufacture; District Judges not being 
Sessions Judges ; Deputy Clilef Inspector 
of Stores and Clothing; Education Officers, 
Grade II ; Education Officers, Grade III, 
on completion of 16 years’ service; 
Boyai Air Force, Majors ; Master of High 
Court, Madras ; Members of the Indian Civil 
Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Political and External 
Affairs Departments of 12 years’ standing; 
Registrar of Income-tax Appellate Tribunal; 
Revision Officer, Defence Department; Superin- 
tendents and Deputy Commissioners of Police of 
more than 15 but less than 20 years’ standing ; 
and Works Managers of Ordnance Factories. 

60. Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax ; 
Assistant Military Accountant-General ; Assis- 
tant Superintendents of the Survey of India; 
Chief Mining Engineer, Northern India Salt 
Revenue ; Chief Works Chemist, United 
Provinces; Controller of Naval Accounts; 
Controller of Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy 
Controller of Stamps; Deputy Controller of 
Salt Revenue, Bombay ; Deputy Commissioner 
of Salt Revenue, Madras; Examiner of Local 
Funds Accounts, Madras ; General Manager, 
Rajputana Salt Resources; Mathematical 
Adv^r, Survey of India ; Superintendent, 
BomDay City Survey and Land Records ; 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners 
of Police of less than 16 years’ standing ; Officers 
of the AU-India, Class 1 Central, Class 1 Railway, 
and Class 1 Provincial and Indian Ordnance 
Services and of the Superior List of the Military 
Accounts Department, and Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 


Military College, Dehra Dun. Of 10 years* 
standing in the service or graded above officers 
of that standing. 

61. Assistant Collectors, Salt Revenue, 
Bombay, and Assistant Commissioners, Salt 
Revenue, Madras, on maximum of their time- 
scale ; Assistant Collector, Selection Grade, 
Central Excises and Salt, North Eastern or 
North Western India ; Assistant Collectors, Cen- 
tral Excise and Salt, North Eastern and North 
Western India, on maximum of the ordinary 
scale ; Assistant Controllers of Inspection, Indian 
Stores Department ; Assistant Directors, Indian 
Stores Department; Assistant Directoi, In- 
dustrial Research Bureau ; Assistant Metallur- 
gical Inspectors, Indian Stores Department; 
Assistant Directors of Public Health ; Assistant 
Directors, Railway Board ; Assistant Financial 
Advisers, Military Finance ; Assistant Secretaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department; Assistant Secretary, office of 
the Secretary to the Governor-General (Personal) 
and Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; Assistant 
Secretary, Eastern Group Supply Council ; 
Assistant Secretary to the Railway Board ; 
Assistant Superintendents of Insurance ; 
Chemical Examiners at Customs Houses ; 
Chemical Examiner, United Provinces ; Chemist 
at the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
Department ; Chief Assayer, Bombay Mint; 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers ; 
Controllers of Inspection and Purchase, Indian 
Stores Department (Junior Scale) ; Controller of 
Telegraph Stores ; Deputy Administrator- 
General, Bei^al ; Deputy Assistant Director, 
Pay and Pensions Directorate, Adjutant 
General’s Branch ; Deputy Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies; Deputy Commissioneis of 
I Salt and Excise; Deputy Controller, Central 
Printing Office ; Deputy Controller, Stationery ; 

I Director, Vaccine Institute, Belgaum ; District 
I Opium Officers ; Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
I graphs, and Divisional Engineers, Wireless; 
Divisional Forest Officers ; Emigration Oom- 
i missioners ; Engineer, Lighthouse Department, 

I and Inspector of Lighthouses in British India ; 

I Examiner of Questioned Documents ; Executive 
Engineers ; Factory Chemist ; Factory Superin- 
tendent ; Opium Factory, (^hazipur ; First 
Assistant Commissioner, Port Blair ; Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates ; Income-tax Officers 
drawing the maximum pay of the time-scale ; 
Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras ; Judges 
of Courts of Small Causes In the towns of Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta ; i^dy Assistants to the 
Inspectors-General, Civil Hospitals ; Legal 
Assistant in the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India; Manager, Encumbered 
Estates and Court of Wards, Sind ; Managers, 
Government of India Presses at Calcutta, Delhi 
and Simla ; Marketing Officers, employed under 
the Govt, of India ; Mine Manager, Khewra ; 
Officers of the Provincial Civil Services drawing 
the maximum pi^ of the time-scale or upwards ; 
Officers of the First Division of the Superior 
Traffic Branch, Posts and Telegraphs ; Peterson, 
J.E.E., A.M.T.E., Superintending Electrical 

and Mechanical Engineer, Khewra ; Physicist 
at the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
Department; Presidency Magistrates; Prin- 
cipal, Indian Medical School, Madras ; Principal, 
Lawrence Royal Military School, Sanawar ; 
Professor of Sugar Technology, Sugar Chemistry 
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and Sugar Engineering ; Protectors of Emi- 
grants ; Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in 
Sind; B^^glstrars to Chief Courts; Kogistrars 
of Joint Stock Companies; B^search Officer, 
Industrial Research Bureau ; Secretary to the 
Board of Agricultural Income-Tax, Asaam ; Sec- 
retary to the Court of Wards, United Provinces ; 
Senior Marketing Officers employed under the 
Government of India ; Superintendents of Excise, 
Bombay ; Superintendents of Central Jails and 
Civil Surgeons who are not included in any 
other article ; and Superintendents of Telegraph 
Workshops. 

1. The entries in the above table, which are 
In alphabetical order in each article, apply 
exclusively to the persons enteired tlierein, and 
while regulating their relative precedence with 
eacli other do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India, who shall take their place according 
to usage. 

2. Officers in the above table will take pre- 
cedence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will take prece- 
dence inter se according to the date of entry 
into that number with the exception of officers 
m the Defence Services, (including l.M.S. 
officers in civil employ) who rank inter se in 
accordance with their seniority, and of the Chief 
Justice of Bengal, who will rank before all 
other persons included in Article 14 irrespective 
of the date of their entry into that Article. 

8. When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table, ho will be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him. 

4 . Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
any number in the table, will rank in that 
number below permanent incumbents. 

6. All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

6. All other persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 
determined by the Governor-General in his 
discretion in case any question shall arise.* 
When the position ot any such person is so 
determined and notified, it shall be entered in 
the table in italics, provided he holds an appoint- 
ment in India. 

7. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

Consuls-GenercU . — ^Immediately after Article 
35, which includes Brigadiers. 

Consuls . — Immediately after Article 38, 
which Includes Ck>lonels. 

Vice-Consuls. — ^Immediately after Article 69, 
which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de carriers will in their 
respective grades take precedence of consular 
officers who are not de carriers. 

Among themselves Consular Officers will take 
precedence in their respective grades according 
to the dates of the Government of India notifica- 
tions announcing the recognition of their 
appointments. An officiating Incumbent of a 


grade will rank as an officer of that grade 
immediately below its peiinanent incumbents 
except that when an officer below the substantive 
grade of Consul officiates as a Consul-General he 
will be ranked with Consuls and assigned a 
place immediately alter permanent Consuls. 

8. The following may be given, by courtesy 
precedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appointments In India : — 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land. Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick. Privy Councillors. Advisers to 
the Secretary of State for India. Immediately 
after Members of the Governor-Genera rs 
Executive Council, Article 9. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents. Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 
Knights Grand Commander of the Star of India. 
Knights Grand Cross of SL Michael and St. 
George. Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire. Knights Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victorian Order. Knights Grand Cross of 
the Order of the British Empire. Immediately 
after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 23. 

Knights Commander of the Bath. Knights 
Commander ofllie Star ot India. Knights (5om- 
ntander of St. Michael and St. George. Knights 
Commander of the Indian Empire. Knights 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. 
Knights Commander of the Order of the British 
Em^e. Knights Bachelor. Immediately after 
the Residents of the Second Class, Article 81. ^ 

9. AR ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take place accord- 
ing to the rank herein assigned to their respective 
husbands, with the exception of wives of Peers 
and of ladies having precedence in England 
independently of their husbands, and who are 
not in rank below the daughters of Barons; 
such ladies to take place according to their 
several ranks, with reference to such precedence 
in England immediately after the wives of 
Members of the Governor-General's Executive 
Council. 

Given at Our Court at St. James’s this Ninth 
day of May in the year of Our Lord One thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-seven and in the First 
year of Our Reign. 

BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND, 

ZETLAND. 

•In virtue of the provisions of section 9 (ii) 
of the Indian Church Act, 1927, a Bishop or 
Archdeacon who held a bishopric or archdeaconry 
on the let March 1930 takes rank as follows : — 

Blshqp of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, 
Immediately after Article 8. 

Bishops of Madras and Bombay, immediately 
aftM Article 14. 

Bishops of Lucknow and Nagpur, immediately 
after Article 26. 

Bishops (not territorial) under licence from 
the Crown, immediately after Article 80. 

Archdeacon of Lucknow, in Article 42. 
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SALUTES. 

Persons. Ko. of OodMioos on which Mlute is fired, 

guns. 

Imperial salute 110 When tlie Sovereign is present in person. 

Royal salute 31 On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 


and Coronation of the Reigning Sovereign ; 
the Birthday of the ConJ-ort of the Sovereign ; 
the Birthday of the Queen Mother ; Pro- 
clamation Day. 

Note . — Royal Salute will also be fired on 
the occasion of the ofRoial celebration of 
the reigning Sovereign’s birthday. The date 
of the offloial celebration will be notified 
annually in India Army Orders. 

Viceroy and Governor-General ,, 31 On arrival at, or departure from, a military 

station within Inman territories or when 
attending a State ceremony. 

Members of the Royal Family. . .. 31 ~ 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of 21 

their families. 

Maharajadhirafa of Nepal . . . . 21 

Sultan of Zanslbar 21 

Ambassadors 19 

Prime Minister of Nepal .. 19 

Governor-General of Portuguese India 19 

Governor of the French Settlements in 17 

India. 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . . 17 

Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 17 

Keni potent lary. 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 16 

Colonies. 

Maharaja of Bhutan 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . . . 15 

Governor of Damaun 9 

Governor of Diu . . . . . . . . 9 

Go^'ernors of Presidencies and Proxin- 17 On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
oes in India. temporarily or permanently. On occasions 

of a pudlir arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving at or leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
Ruling Chief. Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 

On assuming or relinquishing command, and 
on public arrivals and departures. Also on 
occasions of private arrivals and departures if 
so desired. Entitled to this honour if senior 
to any naval, military or Air Force Officer in 
the cantonment area containing the Air 
Force station. 

‘Same as Governors, 

On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
>■ on occasion of a pudlic arrival at, or de- 
parture from a military station. » 

On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
publie arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 
‘ monlal occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 
sired. 

Naval Oommander-in-Chief, East Indies .. Same as for military officer of oorrespond- 
n Squadron (c). \ Ing rank (tee K.R.). 

<6) within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

(r) According to naval rank, with two gunsWded. 


Air Officer Oomraanding-in-C'hicf, when 15 ' 

holding the rank of Air Marshal 

>■ 

Air Officer Oommanding-in-Chief when 13 

holding the rank of Vice-Marshal i 


Residents, Ist Class 13 ) 

J 

Residents, 2nd Class 13 'I 

Political Agents (5) 11 j 

Oommander-in-Chief in India (if a Field 19 I 
Marshal). I 


Comroander-in-Chief in India (if a General) 17 J 


On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, or when attending a State 
ceremony. 
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No. of 

Persons. Guns. 

G.Os.O. In C.-Coipmnnds (d) . . • . 16 

ICnJor-Genernls Commanding Districts (d). 18 

MA)or> Generals and Brigadiers Command* 11 
ing Brigades (d). 

Flag Ot&cer Commanding, Koyal Indian 16 
Navy (if a Vice-Admiral). 

Flag Officer Commanding, Eoyal Indian 13 
Navy (if a Eear-Admiral). 


Occasions on which salnte is fired. 

On assuming or relinquishing command 
and on occasions of pubiie arrival at, 
• or departure from, a military station 
within their command. Also on occa- 
sions of private arrival or departure, If 
desired. 

\ To he fired from the shore battery when visiting 
\ an Indian Port for the first time and his 
I arrival is public. 


Permanent Salutes to Boling Princes and Chiefs. 


SeUutei of 21 guns. 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Qaekwar) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) of, 
Hyderabad and Berar. The Nizam of. 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Sahdes of 19 guns. 

Bhopal. The Nawab of. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 

Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of . 

Kolhapur, The Maharaja of. 

Travanoore. The Mahiiraja of. 

U dalpur ( Mewar). The Maharana of . 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bimdi. The Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of 
Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Earauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Eewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Datla. The Maharaja of. 

De was (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpnr. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Tdar, The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 

Khalrpur. The Mir of. 

Klshangarh. The Maharaja of. 

Orchha. The Maharaja of. 

Partabgarb. The Maharawat of . 

Eampur. The Nawab of. 

Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 

Sirohl. The Maharao of. 


Salutes of 13 guns. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Gooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The MaharaJ-Bana of. 
Jlnd. The Maharaja of. 

I Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

I Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagai. The Maharaja of 
Palanpnr. The Nawab of. 

Forbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Eajpipla. The Maharaja of. 

Eatlam, The Maharaja of. 

Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

AJaigarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Eaja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwanl. The Eana of. 

Bijasrar. The Maharaja of. 

Bilaspur. The Raja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 

Chamba. The Eaja of. 

Charkbarl. The Maharaja of. 
Ghhatarpur. The Maharaja ol. 
Chltral. The Mehtar of. 

Faridkot. The Raja of. 

Goodal. The Maharaja ol. 

Janjlra. The Nawab of. 

Jhabua. The Raja of. 

Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 

Mandl. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 

Morvi. The Maharaja of. 
Narslngarh. The Raja of. 

Banna. The Maharaja of. 
Pudukkottal. The Ra}a*of. 
Radbanpur. The Nawab of. 
Rajgarb. The Raja of. 

Bailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Baja of. 

Slrmnr. The Maharaja of. 

Sltamau. The Raja of. 

Suket. The Baja of. 

Tehri (Oarhwal). The Maharaja of. 
Wankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 


(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless be is in actual military com- 
mand and is the senlormiUtary officer in the post. Attention is invited to the extra 
guns allowed for Individuals. 


I 
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SaiwUi of 0 guM, 

BaiMinor. The Nawab(Babi) of. 
Banganapalle. The Kawab of. 
Bansda. The Eaja of. 

Baiaundha, The Ba)a of. 

Baria. . The Raja of. 

Bhor. The Baja of. 
Ohhota-Udepur. The Baja of. 
Baata. The Maharaaa of. 
Dharampur. The Raja of. 

Dhrol. Ttie Thakor Saheb of. 
Haipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jamiiar. The Baja of. 

BUIahandl. The Maharaja of. 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchipur. The Baja of. 

Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Loharu. The Rawab of. 

Lunawada. The Baja of. 

Maihar. The Baja of. 

Haynrbhanj. The Maharaja of. 
Mong Kal. The Sawbwa of. 

Madhol. The Baja of. 

Nagod. The Baja of. 

Palltana. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli. The Baja of. 

Sant. The Baja of. 

SavantTadi. The Baja of. 
Shahpura. The Raja oL 
Sonepur. The Maharaja of. 
Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 
TawnghWe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 


Salutes of 17 guns. 

Dholpur. Lieutenant'Colonpl His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sawai MahaiaJ-Bana 
Sir Udaibban Singh Lokindar Bahadur DUer 
Jang Jat Deo. a.o.i.E., K.O.8.I., k.o.y.o., 
Maharaj-Bana of. 

Salutes 0 / 15 guns. 

Jlnd. Brigadier His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Banbir Singh Bajendra Bahadur, d.o.s.i., 
O.O.I.E., Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. Major His Highness Bawab Sir, 
Mahabat Khan Rasul Khan, o.o.i.E., K.o.s.i., 
Kawab of. 

Ewurthala. Brigadier His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, o.o.s.i., o.o.LB., 
Maharaja of. 

SaltUee of II guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness The Bt. Hon'ble 
Aga Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, P.O., a.0.8.1., 
G.O.I.B., o.o.y.o., of Bombay. 


Baria. Lt.>CoI. H. H. Mahaiawal Shri Sir 
Banjltslnhji Manslnhji, K.o.s.i., Baja of. 

Dharampur. H. H. Mabarana Vijayadeyji of. 

Sangli. Captain His Highness Baja Sir 
Chintamanrao Dhuudirao alias Appa Saheb 
Patwardhan, e.o.i.e., Baja of. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

Bashahr, Baja Padam Singh, Baja of. 


Local Salutes. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal. The Kawab of. Within the limits 
of his own territories, permanently. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Mabarana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently. 

Salutes of 10 guns. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 


Salutes of 17 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 16 guns. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Kawab of. 

Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Kabha. The Maharaja of. 

Kawanagar, The Maharaja of. 

Eatlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 


Salutes of 13 guns. 

Janjira. The Kawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 


Salutes of 11 gwu. 

Sayantyadi. The Baja of. (Within the limits 
of bis own teirltOTy, permanently.) 
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({<0 Table of Salutes to oertaik Rulers and Officials in the Persian Gulf. 


No. of 

MUSCAT— guns. 


1. His Highness the Sultan of . . . . 21 

Bahrain — 

2. His Highness the Sheikh of (fired 

by British ships of war in the 
Persian Gulf at the termination of 
an official visit) V 

3. His Highness the Sheikh of .. ..11 

(personal to the present Sheikh). 

4. Official Deputy appointed by the 

Sheikh of Bahrain to act for him 

in his absence 7 

Kuwait— 

6. His Highness the Sheikh of . . . . 7 

6. His Highness the Sheikh of . . . . 11 

(personal to the present Sheikh.) 

7. Official Deputy appointed by the 

Sheikh of Kuwait to act for him 

in his absence 7 

Qatar — 

8. Sheikh of 7 

Khuzistan — 

9. His Excellency the Governor of (at 

the termination of an official 

visit) 13 

Khorramshahr— 

10. The Governor of (at the termination 

of an official visit) 7 

BU8HIRE— 

11. His Excellency the Governor of (at 

the termination of an offiml 
visit) - . . 13 


No. of 

Abapan — guns. 

12. The Governor of 7 

Bundar Abbab— 

18. The Governor of (at the termination 

of an official visit) 7 

Abu Dhabi — 

14. The Sheikh of 3 

16. The Sheikh of 5 

(personal to the present Sheikli.) 
Dbbai— 

16. The Sheikh of 6 

Sharjah — ' 

17. The Sheikh of 3 

18. The Sheikh of 6 

(personal to the present Sheikh.) 
ajman — 

19. The Sheikh of 3 

Umm-El-Kuwain — 4. 

20. The Sheikh of 3 

Bab-El-Khaimah — 

21. The Sheikh of 3 

Kalba — 

22. The Sheikh of 3 

(personal to the present Sheikh.) 

23. Sheikh Khalid while acting as regent 

for present Sheikh of Kalba who is 
a minor 3 

Salutes 14-20 in the above list are fired by His 
Majesty’s ships of war in the Persian Gull 
at the termination of an official visit by the 
Chief concerned. 





Indian Orders. 

The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was Institnted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1806, 
1875, 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915, 1920, 1936, 
1987, 1989 and 1942 and the dignity of Knight 
Orand Commander may be conferred on Pnnces 
or Chiefs of India, or upon British subjects for 
important and loyal service rendered to the 
Indian Empire ; the second and third classes for 
services In the Indian Empire thirty years in 
the department of the Secretary of State for 
India. It consists of tne Sovereign, a Qrand 
Master (the Govemor>Genera1 of India), the first 
class of forty-six Knights Grand Commanders 
(24 British and 22 Indian), the second class 
of one hundred and six Knights Commanders, 
and the third cUss of two hundred and 
thirty-seven Companions, exclusive of Extra 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain 
additional Knights and Companions. 

The Insignia are (1) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the cmxtre an Imperial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains^ (ii) The Star of a 
Elnight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
tight blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and Inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Seaven*t Light <mr Ouids, also in diamonds, 
that of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
dillerent, and is described below, (ill) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Late Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Boyal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 

S olnts, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
ght blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (fonr inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
la worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pondent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on bis left breast a Star composed ot rays 
of silver Issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his 
neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. AD Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at New Delhi or Simla. 

Sovei*eitfn of the Order;— His Most 

Gracious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 


Grand Master of the Order His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General of India, Field- 
Marshal The Eight Hon’ble Viscount Wavell 
of Gyrenaica and Winchester, G.C.B., G.M.S.I., 
G.M.I.E., C.M.G.. M.C. 

Officers of the Order i—Begislrar : Major 
Henry Hudson Fraser Stockley, C.V.O., O.B.E., 
E.M., Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James* Palace, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Seeretarv : Sir Evan Jenkins, K.O.I.B., 

C.S.I., S^etary to the Governor-General 
(Personal) and Private Secretary to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. 

The Orders of the Star of India are: 

Extra Knight Grand Commander, (G.C.S.I.), 

Honorary Knight Grand Commander. 

(G.C.8.L). 

Honorary Knight Commander, (K.C.S.I.). 

Honorary Companion, (G.S.I.). 

Knight Grand Commander, (Q.C.8.I.). 

Knight Commander, (K.C.S.I.). 

Companion, (C.8.I.). 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by Queen Victoria in 
December 1877, and extended and enlarged 
in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1807, 1002, 1911, 1915, 
1920, 1935, 1 037 and 1039 Is oonferr^ for services 
rendered to the Indian Empire, and consists 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty- two 
Knights Grand CommandeM (of whom the 
Grand Master is first and principal), one hundred 
and fifty Knights Ckimmanders, and an indefinite 
number of Companions (not exceeding, without 
special statute, 54 nominations in any one year), 
also Extra and Honorary Members over and 
above the vacancies caus^ by promotion to a 
higher class of rhe Order, as well as certain 
Additional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statutes. 

The Insignia are ; (f) The Collax of gold 
formed ot elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (it) The Stax of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled. Issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Late 
Majesty Queen Victoria’s Eoyal Effigy, within a 
purple circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed 
Imperutrieii Autpiciit, and surmounted by an 
Imperial Crown gold ; (iii) Tbe Badgx 
consisting of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed 
veit, and having In the centre Her I^ate 
IDtjesty Queen Victoria's Royal Effigy, within 
a purple circle, edged ana lettered gold, 
inscribed Imperatrieii Au$pieiU, surmounted 
by an Imperial Crown, also gold ; (is) 
The Mahtlx Is ot Imperial purple satin, 
lined with and fattened by a cordon of 
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white tilk, with purple silk end gold taasele 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches In width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller slse : (^) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The abovementloned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or If the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order. 

A Companion wears around his neck a 1 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of | 
smaller else, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order i—His Most 
Gracious Majesty The King, Emperor of 
India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— H. E 
the Governor-General of India, Field 
Marshal Ihe Right Hon‘ble Viscount Wavell 
of Cyrenaica and Winchester, GCB, 
(4.M.8.I., G M.I.E., C M.G., M.C , from 20th 
October 1948. 

Officers of the Order The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

The Orders of the Indian Empire are : 

Extra Knight Grand Commander, (G.C.I.E.), 

Honorary Knight Grand Commander, 
(G.C.I.B.). 

Honorary Knight Commander, (K.C.I.E.). 

Knight Grand Commander, (G.C.I.E.). 

Knight Commander, (K.O.I.E.). 

Honorary Companion, (C.I.E.). 

Companion, (G.I.E.). 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, 

This Order was instituted on Dec. 31, 1877 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It 
consists of the Queen, the Queen Mother with 
some Roval Prinoesses, and the female relatives 
of Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices In connection with India, 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in Jewels wltfaTn an oval 
surmounted an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters G.I. 


Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KIKG-BMPEROK OF INDIA. 

Ladies of the Order (C.I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen. 

Her M^esty Queen Mary. 

H. R. H. The Princess Royal. 

H. R. H. The Duchess of Gloucestor. 

H. R . H. The Duchess of Kent. 

H. R. H. The Princess Beatrice. 

H. H, Princess Helena Victoria. 

H n. Princess Marie Louise. 


Mary, Baroness Klnloss. 

H. H. Maharanl Sahib Ghlmna Bai Gaekwar. 
Margaret, Dowager Baroness AmpthlU. 

Lady Victoria Patricia Helena Ramsay. 

Margaret Etienne Hannah, Marchioness of 

Crewe. 

Frances Charlotte, Viscountess CSielmsford. 

Marie Adelaide, Marchioness of Willlngdon. 
Dorothy Evelyn Augusta, Viscountess Halifax. 
Pamela, Countess of Lytton. 

H. H. Sri Padmanabha Sevini Vanchl Dharraa 

Vardhini Raja Rajeswari Maharanl Setn 

Lakshmi Bal, Maharanl Regent of Travaneore. 
Margaret Evelyn, Viscountess Goschen. ^ 
Jeannette Hope, Baronef^s Birdwood. 

H. H. the Maharanl Bhatianji Sri Ajab Kanwarji 

Sabeb of Bikaner. 

Lady Beatrix Taylor Stanley. 

Eugenie Marie, Viscountess Wavell. 

Doieen Geraldine, Baroness Brabourne. 

Indian Titles ; Badges. — An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1011, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of * Diwan Bahadur*, ‘Sardar Bahadur*, 
* Khan Bahadur*, *Rai Bahadur*, * Bao Baha- 
dur *, ' Khan Sahib *, * Rai Sahib * and * Rao 
Sahib*. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
> issued : — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King's effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the Utles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued In November, 1014, 
states* — The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not susmnded round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge Itself. When the nfiniatures are worn In 
oonjunctioo with other decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaisar-i-Hlnd 
Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was Instituted on June 28th, 1907, by 
an Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commiMioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
Vn, and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
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medal. If Inchei In diameter, Is ordered to 
be worn immediately to the rlffht of all war me- 
dals suspended by a red ribbon If In wide, 
with blue edtces | In. wide. This medal may 
be conferred by the Vioeroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit.— This order was 
Instituted by the Governor- General of India hi 
Ck>uncil in 1837, and amended In 1939. It is 
divided into a Civil Division and a Military 
Division. The Civil Division consists of one 
Class and is awarded for any act of conspicuous 
personal bravery in aid of public authority or 
tihe safety of others. The Badge consists of an 
eight pointed star 1* in diameter composed of 
rays, with in the centre a circular ground of dark 
blue enamel surrounded by a laurel wreath. On 
the enamel ground there is the Royal Cypher 
surmounted by a Crown encircled with the 
words ** For Bravery.** The Badge is of Silver 
and the laurel wreath and the design In the 
centre of gold. The Badge is worn on the left 
breast pendant from a dark-red ribbon with blue 
edges. 

The Military Division consists of two Classes, 
and appointments are made for any act of cons- 
picuous gallantry performed in connection with 
duties. Appointments to the First Class are 
made only from members of the Second Class 
f(H* any similar act performed. The Badge of 
the Military Division consists of an eight pointed 
silver star If' In diameter, with in the centre 
two crossed swords around which is inscribed 
the words ** Reward for Gallantry,*’ all on a 
circular ground of dark-blue enamel and sur- 
rounded with a laurel wreath. In the Badge 
of the First Ciass the laurel wreath and the 
design in the centre are of gold, and the Second 
Glass of silver. The Badge is worn on the left 
breast pendant from a dark-blue ribbon with 
red edges. 

The members of the Order use the letters 
“I.O.M.” after their names. 

Order of British India.— This Order was 
instituted at the same time as the Indian Order 
of Merit and amended in 1939. It consists of 
two Classes, and appointments are made from 
among those on the active list in the Armed 
Forces in India, for long, faithful and honourable 
Service. Appointments to the First Class are 
made only from members of the Second (/lass. 
The Badge of First Class consists of a Star 
1-11/16 in. in diameter composed of rays of gold 
and surmounted by a Crown, with in the centre 
on a ground ef light blue enamel, the words 
** Order of British India *’ encircling a lion and 
surrounded by a laurel wreath of gold. In the 
Badge of Second Class the star is of']|' in dia- 


meter on a ground of dark-blue enamel. The 
Badge is worn pendant from a ribbon of dark 
red round the neck. Members of the Order 
also use the letters “ O.B.T.” after their names. 
iThe First Class carries with it the title Sardar 
! Bahadur, and an additional allowance of two> 
rupees a day and the second the title of Bahadur 
and an extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal.--Thi» 

was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states **a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Lonff 
Service and Good Conduct medal**: but on 
being promoted to a commission lie may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kaisar-i-Bind. On the reverse' 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
between the two wreaths Is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, 1| in. in diameter, 
is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon 11 in. wide. The medals Issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 
on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWAKDVB or GEORGIVS. 


The Kaisar-i^Hind Medal. 

This decoration was instituted in 1000, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant— which was 
amended in 1001, 1912, 1933, 1988 and In 1939— 
being as follows “Whereas We, Uklog Into 
Our Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
imp^tant and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also Into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour; Now for 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have Instituted and created, 
and by these presents for tU, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration.** The decoration is styled 
“The Eaisar-i-Hlnd Medal for PubUe Ser- 
vice In India ** and consists of three classes. 
The Modal is an oval -shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — In Gold, in Silver or in Bronze — ^with 
the Royal Cypher on one side and on the reverse 
the words " Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service in 
India ; it is suspended on the left breast by a 
dark blue ribbon. 
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Abu, Mount. — The Dilwara Jain temples 
form the great attraction of Abu. They belong 

1.0 a beautifully modified style of the Aryavarta 
or North Indian or Indo- Aryan school of 
architecture. 

Of the Abu group of temples, two are most 
important. They form the noblest examples 
of Jain temples of the North Indian school 
of art. One of them is dedicated to Adishvara 
or Adinatha or Blshavadeva, the first prophet 
of Jainism. Vimala Shah, a merchant-prince 
of Gujarat, built the temple in 1031 A.D. It 
is said that he Imught the ground, covering it 
with silver coins and that it took 19 years 
to build the temple at a cost of Rs. 180 
lacs plus Rs. 69 lacs towards levelling the 
hill. The other temple is ascribed to the 
brothers Vastupala and Tejpala, who built the 
triple temple at Gimar (the name of Tejpala 
alone is met with In the Inscrintions). The 
temple was dedicated to Neminatha, the 22nd 
Ttrthankara (the prophet of the Jains). This 
temple was built 200 years (1231 A.D.) after 
the temple of Vimala Shah. It is comparatively 
simpler and bolder. 

These temples belonging to the last period 
of the medieval age record specimens of the 
culmination of Indian decorative sculptures. 
The Indian sculptor’s proverbial patience roaches 
its limit here. No example of decorative art, 
known anywhere in the world, can beat the 
richness and delicacy of the sculptural decora- 
tions of the ceilings, pillars and walls of these 
temples. Never before has marble produced 
such marvellous specimens of artistic work- 
manship. Both the temples have at the 
entrance a room, containing 9 or 10 elephants. 
Inscriptions record that the elephants carried 
liders. Most of the figures are missing. What- 
ever is left, records a wonderful amount of life 
in the figures. Such lively human figures are 
hard to be met, not only in any other Jain 
temples, but anywhere else in India. 

Apart from the claims of artistic interests, 
Mount Abu makes the finest hill-station of 
Rajputana. It is on an isolated plateau, about 

4.000 ft. high. The Nakhll Talao, an artificial 
lake, near which the temples stand, lends a fine 
scenic effect. A few miles off, at Achalgarh, 
on a summit stand a beautiful group of temples. 
They are smaller temples and lack the finish of 
the Abu temple, but they have a real appeal 
of simplicity and charm. South of Mount Abu 
will be seen the traces of an ancient town, 
(^handravati, the remains of which have been 
removed by the Sultans of Ahmedabad and 
the Thakurs of Sirohi. 

Agra. — The architectural history ' of Agra 
dates from the time of the Imperial Lodis, who 
transfeited the capital from Delhi to Agra. 
It had been an early capital of the Moguls. 
In 1627 liabar made it his capital. Humayun 
had a preference for Delhi, but in 1666 Akbar 
formally removed the capital to Agra. He 
proposed to make it a worthy capital of an 
empire extending from Afghanistan to Bengal 
and from Kashmir to Ahmednagar. In 1668, 


Anrangzeb made Delhi again the imperial 
seat and henceforth Agra was relegate to 
unimportance. On the banks of the Jumna, in 
the shape of a crescent lies the fort of Agra, 
one of the greatest relics of Indian art in the 
Muslim period. The ramparts, a mile and a 
half long and 70 ft. high, enfold palaces, balls of 
state, terraces, balconies, kiosques, etc., the cost 
of each of which would be a king’s ransom. Salim 
Shah, the son of Sher Shah, laid the foundation 
of the Fort. Akbar developed it fully. Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandra is worthy of him, enshrining 
the unique eclectic spirit of the Great Mogul. 
It represents the Indian tradition of the multi- 
storeyed academic hall, where professors of Uie 
different schools of art and science could hold 
discussions in groups. Akbar himself had 
revived the plan in the council chamber at 
Fatehpur Sikri. The tomb of Itmimad-nd- 
Daula is worthy of the excep^onal abilities 
of Nurjahan, who was in herself a 
combination of Elizabeth and Cleopatra. 
It has distinct qualities apart from its noble 
grandeur. 


Agra had been the favourite seat of Shahiahan 
and he made contributions to the glories of 
Agra Fort. In his Moti Masjid (Pearl Mosque) 
is inscribed : “ Verily it is an exalted palace 
of paradise, made of a single pearl of magni- 
ficence. In the history of the world no mosque 
made of marble could rival its greatness and 
beauty.” The appeal of its noble magnificence 
lies in its great simplicity. Its refinement 
of contour is matched only in the Taj. The 
Jama Masjid, one of the greatest mosques of 
India, is built in white and red stones in memory 
of Jahanara. The Dewan-I-Am, by some 
accounts, was built by Auraugzeb. This would 
be Aurangzeb’s greatest architectural con- 
tribution. As his puritanical xmlicy doomed 
to death the Mogul empire, the same spirit put 
an end to the great tradition of Moduli archi- 
tecture and sculpture. All these edifices would 
have made Agra second to no other Mogul 
city ; but the Taj is an unparalleled monument 
and gives it a unique jmsition. 


The Taj Mahal is the tomb built at Agra by 
Shahjahan for his wife, Mumtaz Mahal, where 
he is also buried. It was begun in 1632 (in which 
year the Shah ordered the stopping of all other 
Hindu teinple-huildlng), and was completed 
by 1650. The Taj Mahal is the most perfect 
example of the Mogul style and is by some consi- 
dered the most beautiful building in the world. 
The tomb proper consists of a domed square, 
white marble building, raised on a terrace from 
the comers of which rise four slim, white 
minarets. The whole is set in an exquisite 
garden surrounded by a red sandstone waU; 
a gate and a mosque are subsidiary elements 
in the composition: The tomb building ItseU 
is 186 ft. square, with a dome 58 ft. in internal 
diameter rising to a total height of 210 feet. 
The building is said to have cost over £d,000,0(X>. 
It was probably designed by an architect named 
Ustad Isa, traditionally supposed to have been 
either Turkish or Persian. 
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iUuita* — The Ajanta HiUa contain 29 oavea 
(5 dialtyaa or ahrines or diurohes and 24 vlbaraa 
or monaateries, all Buddhiat) and preaent a 
record of an almost unique combination of paint- 
ing, aculpture and architecture of a period of 
about 9 centuries (2nd or 1st cen. B.O. to middle 
of 7th cen. A.D.). AJanta forma specially 
the great museum of Indian painting. 

The caves, excavated as oaves and not as 
cave temples, (a.g., Kailash, Ellora) extend over 
a distance of about 600 ft. in a perpendicular 
rock. Thus the roofs were not hewn, only 
the facades were hewn and sculptured. The 
Archesological Department numbers the caves 
from Sast to West. Paintings have been noticed 
in 16 caves. 

The sculptures and the paintings of one cave 
may belong to different periods. Frescoes 
have been painted sometimes long after the 
excavation of a cave. Sculptures in different 
Mriods have been undertaken to continue the 
decoration of the caves. Paintings, reminiscent 
of the sculpture of Bharut and Sanchi, partially 
covered with later paintings, have been found 
In certain of the caves. 

The caves were first noticed in 1819. Greedy 
Ignoramuses, inclemency of weather and much 
damp, natural to the country, had done the 
worst imaginable injuries. That it could 
survive to anv extent is due to the peculiar 
formulm of plastering and painting. During 
the present century steps have been taken to- 
wards preservation of the great works. Lately, 
Hyderabad State has taken charge of the caves. 

The subjects of representation are almost 
always taken from Buddhist literature. They 
generally portray the figure of Buddha and 
incidents from his lives (his last life as Buddha 
and his previous births as man or a lower animal). 
Secular pictures are comparatively few, but not 
unknown. We have a bull-fight, many other 
beasts prowling in their pleasure, a pair of 
lovers, etc. These drawings are remark- 
ably good. Women have received very great 
attention in AJanta. Women with their 
eyes dreamily half-open, faces with delicate and 
tense expressions, poses most graceful and 
charming, and hands and fingers delicately 
modeUed have made Indelible impressions upon 
all succeeding ages of Indian art. 

Amritsar. — The Pool of Immortality with the 
Golden temple in it makes Amritsar the most 
famous shrine of the Sikhs. Bamdas, the 
fourth Guru (Prophet) of the Sikhs (1574-81), is 
said to have received from Akbar a piece of land, 
within the Ihnits of which he dug a reservoir, 
since well known as Amritsar. Some Sikh 
accounts, however, record that the pool had 
been an ancient one and a Vairagi (recluse) 
devoted to Bama claimed it as a sanctuary. 
The Guru, however, succeeded in ousting him. 
The appellation Haramandir lor Darbar-Sahib 
is perhaps reminiscent of a* tradition that it 
had been the site of a temple of Shiva. 
At first the locality was called Raddaspur. 
The next Guru Arjun (1581-1606) made Amritsar ; 
the proper seat of his followers, the centre which 1 
should attract their worldly longings for a 
material bond of union. The tenth and the 


last Guru Govind (1695-1708) declared the equal 
i right of ail Sikhs of all castes to bathe in the 
sacred tank. The temple and the pool suffered 
great havoc, possibly on two occauonB, at the 
hands of the Durani invader. Ahmed Shah 
Abdali. The Khalsa (specially the Dal or army 
founded by Jussa Singh KuUal) restored the 
shrine and rebuilt the temple (1768-64). At 
this time they held at Amritsar a formal Our^ 
mutta or conclave of the Sikhs, probably the 
first of its kind. On defeating the invader's 
viceroy, the Sikh chiefs met at Amritsar and 
struck for the first time the Govindashahi coins. 
In 1802-03, Ban jit Singh covered the dome and 
very possibly the whole structure with golden 
repousse copper work. Hence it is known as the 
Golden temple. As it served as the court of the 
Gurus, it is called the Darbar-Saheb. 

The temple stands on a raised plinth 65 ft. 
square in the centre of the tank and is surrounded 
by spacious verandahs. A white marble 
causeway 204 ft. long, with an archway over it, 
joins the temple with the mainland. There 
are four entrances with doors covered with 
silver plates nicely wrought. Entrance by the 
principal gateway leads to the Bhung, where the 
arms of the Gurus have been preserved. Except 
the lower parts of marble, the whole edifice is 
wrapped with gilded copper, and quotations 
from the Grantha-Saheb (the Sikh bible) are 
plentifully inscribed. The Grantha-Saheb is 
the material object of veneration. 

In the Guni-Ka-Bagh or the garden of the 
Guru there is the pretty Bab Atal Tower. 
There are some interesting late nineteenth 
century frescoes depicting incidents of the life 
of Guru Nanak. 

Benares (KasD.—Benares, the religious 
capital of Hindu India for centuries, is 
visited by millions of pilgrims every year 
It lies between the Bama and Asi and stretches 
for three miles on the crescent of the Ganges 
Hassive medieval-looking edifices line the bank, 
which is practically a stretch of spacious ghats, 
of which there are 64 in good or indifferent 
condition. 

Benares has 1,500' comparatively large 
temples, besides countless minor shrines. The 
most important temple is the one dedicated to 
Vlshwanatha (Lord of the Universe). It 
is also known as the Golden Temple (the domes 
and spires were covered with gilt golden repousse 
copper-work) and stands in a typical Benares 
alley. Although it is the most famous shrine 
of India, it is conspicuous by its comparative 
smallness and the absence of ornamentation. 
Latterly Benares has become the seat of the 
famous Hindu University. 

Bhovaneshvar — In the Gupta period (4th 
and 5th centuries A.D.), the golden age of,lndian 
art and literature, most devout Hindus (Vaish- 
navas) as the Guptas were, they built numerous 
temples all over their great empire. Almost 
every part of the Gupta empire proved to be 
I lasting seats of Muslim Kings, whose spirit ot 
I ioonodasm almost thoroughly succeeded in 
erasing the monuments of the Guptas. Only 
in one out of the way place have a few compara- 
tively insignificant specimens survived to bear 
evidence of the glories of the great art of this 
period. 
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BhuvaatMhvar, a wnall village on the way to 
Pori and the seat of Shiva, Is only second In 
tanportanoe to Benares, and contains some font 
hundred or six hundred temples mostly of Shiva, 
dating from the 0th or 10th century to the 18th 
century A. B. The temples are entirely covered 
with sculptures and the artistic vision of the 
builders appears to be practically unlimited. The 
representations and patterns have been executed 
with great care and their claims to artistic merit 
arehlsfh. 

The great temple in Bhuvaneshvar is the 
finest example of a purely Hindu temple In 
India. The main shrme Is now 160 ft. ; very 
possibly originally it had been a little (15 to 25 
ft.) higher. It stands within a stone wall as 
strong as the ramparts of a medieval fort. 
The area is 520 fb. by 465 ft. The deity, 
Tribhuvaneshvara or LingarajorMahadeva is 
represented by a block of granite, 8 ft. In dia- 
meter. It rises 8 inches above the floor. 

The HuktMhvara temple, held by some to be 
the ** gem *’ of Orissan art, is a small temple. 
Its proportions are almost perfect. The whole 
body, top to bottom, inside and outside is 
sculptured. The numerous floral designs, very 
delicate and natural, men and women dressed 
with great care and in very elegant poses, 
dancing girls arrayed very charmingly, couples of 
lovers very gracefully drawn, elephants, lions, | 
etc., marvellously well represented, domestic! 
scenes true and delicate, beautiful figures of 
gods and goddesses, etc., form an endless lavish- 
ing of beautiful sculpture. 

Bijapor. — ^Yusuf Khan (Tusuf Adll Shah), 
said to be a fugitive younger son of Sultan 
Murad of Turkey, employed as a very high 
officer in the Bahmani Klimdoin, on the decline 
of his masters set up the Sultanate of Bijapur 
(the city of Victory) in 1480. Eighth in succes- 
sion, Slkandar All Shah lost his kingdom to 
Aurangzeb in 1666. In commemoration of 
the noble origin of the founder of the kingdom, 
the great edifices of the city were often sur- 
mounted with the Turkish orescent. 

The most important architectural works 
in Bijapur are Jami Masjid, the tomb and 
mosque of Ibrahim II, or Bolil Qumbas, 
the Hether Mahal, Asar Mahal, Gagan Mahal, 
Chini Mahal, Mecca Masjid, etc. 

The Jami Masjid, one of the finest mosques 
of India, and the greatest mosque in South 
India, was begun and very possibly completed 
by All Adil Shah (1557-80) probably after the 
fall of Vijayanagar (1565). An inscription! 
records that it stood in the reign of 
Mahammad Shah (1686). As a matter of 
fact, however, the mosque was ilever com- 
plete. The minor domes are so low as 
hardly to be seen from outside. 

Bijapur has the distinction of possessing the 
second largest dome of the world in the Goi 
Gnmbas, the mausoleum of Mahammad Shah, 
which covers more ground than any other dome 
or vaulted roof It dates back to 1669 A.D. 
and is also known as Boli-Gombaz or the whis- 
pering gallery. ** Loud laughter is answered 
by a soore of fier*^s hidden behind the plaster.” 
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ConJeevaram (Kaiiclilpnram).-The Benares 
of South India. Of 7 holy cities (Sapta-Ttrtha) 
only one is in South India, which is ConJeevaram. 
Jainism. Buddhism, Shaivism and Vauffinavlsm 
have all played great parts in this city. It 
possesses historioal records dating before Christ. 
The City grew In glory under the Pallavas and 
the Cholas. It has two parts: the western, 
with a large number of Shiva temples is known 
as Shiva or Big ConJeevaram, and the eastern, 
with a much lesser number of Vishnu tellies, 
is called Vishnu or Little ConJeevaram. There 
are well over 1,000 temples In the city of which 
none belongs to the pre-Pallava period and most 
of the large ones belong to later Dravidian style. 
There are very good examples of temples of 
the first half of the eighth century. 

Sculptures are lavished all over the main 
shrine, the porches and the minor shrines. There 
is a joint figure of Shiva-Parvati (Andhamish- 
vara). The Devaraja temple (Vishnu ConJee- 
varam) would make a good example of later 
Dravidian style in which the early Pallava 
and early Dravidian styles are mixed up with a 
predominance of the latter. The temple 
has unfortunately been highly reconditioned 
at later periods. It has a seven storeyed 
tower 100 ft. high, and the original builders 
had either made it higher or had proposed 
to make it higher. The hall of l^ars is 
one of the most beautiful productions of its 
kind. It had received some injuries from 
Hyder All. 

The Ekambranatha temple is a great monu- 
ment of the art of Vijayanagar. It is 10 storeyed 
and 188 ft. high. All the walls run zig-zag and no 
two towers are at right angles. The hall of 
thousand (540) pillars is typical of the wealth 
of, sculpture of Vijayanagar. 

The temple of Kamakshi Amman where ^e 
goddess is depicted in the form of a Yantra is 
very popular. 

Delhi. — ^In the course of 3,000 years, within 
an area of about 50 sq. miles, rose eight Delhis, 
sometimes one upon another and sometimes 
one beside another, as the imperial capital of 
India. In the longest Indian drama the curtain 
falls after the 0th act ; and tradition goes that 
the fall of the 9th Delhi would close finally 
the career of India’s greatest historical city. 
In the days of the Mahabharata (Circa 1,000 B.C.), 
Delhi, under the name of Indraprastha (the site 
where Indra had worshipped Vishnu) was for 
the first time declared the capital of India. 
The epic records that the surrounding moats 
were as large as rivers, the doors of the f^teways 
were of the size of the wings of Qaruda, the 
great mythological bird, and innumerable 
palaces filled the city. Later, the city was 
named Dilli (Delhi) in commemoration of Dilu 
of the Mayura dynasty. The fort of Indrapat, 
also known as Purana Kila (the Old Fort) is 
traditionally supposed to mark the site of 
Indraprastha. The construction of Purana 
Kila was begun by Humayun and completed by 
Sher Shah. In the 11th century the Palas of 
the Tomara clan had their capital at Delhi, the 
remains of which may be traced at Lalkot. 
'l^eir successor, Prithviraja, the last Hindu 
prince of Delhi (1193 A.D.) built a capita) at 
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Bai'Pithora, which proved to be an 
extenflion of Tomara-Delhl. First within the 
wails of Efti-Pithora and later beyond the same 
at Siri, Qutubuddin and his successors built 
the first Muslim Delhi. Materials of the Hindu 
temples were used often en block in the construc- 
tion of the new capital. Images and sculptures 
representing figures of men and animals were 
scrupulously destroyed. 

In the middle of the 16th century, the Lodis 
removed the capital to Agra. Sher Shah built 
a wall surrounding the city ; his capital, liowever, 
was Agra. His son built Selimgarh after his 
name. Akbar and Jehangir lived mainly at 
Agra, Lahore and Ajmer. The last Muslim 
Delhi is Shahjahauahad, the city of Shahjahan, 
which is now known as Old Delhi. In 1857, 
in course of the suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
the last Mogul Emperor was taken prisoner and 
Delhi was formally annexed to the British! 
Crown. At the Delhi Durbar on the 12th | 
December, 1911, by an Imperial Proclamation, I 
the seat of the Indian capital was removed from 
Calcutta to Delhi (New Delhi). 

The Qutb mosque, the Qutb Minar, the tomb 
of lyaltimash (Altamash), the mosque of Azmir 
and the gateway of the chief mosque at Budaun 
(U.P.) form the early groat Muslim edifices of 
India. The Qutb mosque was named after 
a Muslim saint Qutbuddin of Ush near Baghdad. 
It was built in 1196 under tlie Viceroyalty of 
Qutbuddin Aibek. The present dilapidated 
mosque preserves only a small portion of the 
original one. 

The Qutb Minar (circumference 47 ft. 3 ins. 
at the bottom and 9 ft. at the top, height 280 ft.) 
a five storeyed detached minar, was begun bv 
Qutbuddin Aibek and completed by lyaltimash 
(1^2). It is the most beautiful example known i 
to^xist anywhere. It does not form part of| 
the mosque, which has its own minars. Tradi- 
tion goes that it makes a pillar of victory, 
first erected by Prithviraj and later reconstruct- 
ed by the Muslim emperors. Some 'Muslim 
accounts say that it had been begun by the 
Hindus and completed by the Muslims. 

New Delhi is the creation of the British, 
wherein European architecture of different 
periods generally modified or modernised 
has been observed. Often features of Muslim 
architecture (c.g., the dome) have been 
added and improved in that light. The appeal 
of simplicity in magnificence, of correct outlines 
and proportions forms a great architectural 
principle. 

Ellora. — The Ellora Hill, containing the 
cave temples stands about 19 miles north-west 
of Aurangabad (Hyderabad State). It was 
known as Qrishmeshwara (an appellation of 
Shiva) and held holy by the Hindus, especially 
the Shaivites. It lias the largest cave temple 
in India, a form of architecture which in its 
development makes a most remarkable feature 
oi architecture in India. * The caves are 
excavated in the face of a hill or rather the 
Boarp of a large plateau, and run nearly north 
and south for about a mile and a quarter, the 
scarp at each end of this internal throwing 
out a horn towards the west. The hill has the 


shape of a crescent, the southern arm,* he 
centre, and the northern arm being occupied 
by the Buddhist, Hindu and Jain temples 
respectively. The caves have been numbered 
from south to north. The large or main caves 
are 34 and there are a number of minor caves. 

I 

I The Buddhist temples in the southern section, 
known locally as Dheralema, are the oldest. The 
caves number twelve. The first cave is a 
monastery with eight rooms ; the second cave is 
a hall which was probably used as the lecture 
hall ,' its verandah has a number of Buddhist 
figures ; the third one resembles the first, and 
is older than the other two caves. Five other 
caves have been more or less destroyed. 

I Further up is the Maharbara cave. The 
{height inside is about 117 ft. and the width 
68 ft. The roof rests on 24 pillars. On the 
left of the entrance is a figure of Buddha in 
meditation. A crowd of males and females 
attend him. In the south of the cave there is a 
temple of a seated Buddha attended by a host 
of devotees, holding gracefully clusters of lotuses. 
Next come a number of monasteries and tanks. 
A little further up is the cave of Visvakarma, 
the Indian Vulcan. Local craftsmen come to 
{worship here. The dating of the Buddhist 
caves may be made from the 3rd to the 6tb 
century A.D. 

Beyond the three-storeyed temple is the Hindu 
region, containing 17 large caves oelow the brow 
of the scarp and a large number of smaller ones 
above. The Hindu caves are generally more 
decorated than the other ones and the Kailasha 
Temple is the most famous of all the cave 
temples of Ellora. Both the architecture and 
the sculpture of Ellora reached their culmination 
in the Hindu cave temples. They present some 
excellent specimens of Indian sculpture and 
architecture (6th-8th cen. A.D.). The gem of the 
collection is the Kailash temple, a masterpiece 
of Indian architecture and sculpture, with a 
claim to be called unique of its kind in the 
world. About three million cubic feet of rock 
had to be quarried or chiselled to turn out 
this monolithic temple. It stands in a court 
averaging from 1 54 ft. wide by 270 ft. long with 
a scarp 107 ft. high at the back. Colossal In size 
and ambitions in plan, the whole temple, inside 
and outside, the roofs, ceilings, walls, pillars, 
every part of it, has been extravagantly sculp- 
tured with lavish decorations. The sculptures 
as in the case of Ajanta, Elephanta and else- 
where had been painted with a thin coating of 
lii||e plaster. 

The whole execution shows an extraordinary 
command of glyptic technique, not only in the 
grouping and composition of line, but in the 
powerful and subtle treatment of the varied 
gradations gf relief. 

The last temple of the northern section belongs 
to Parsvanath of the Jains. It was built in 
brick by a Jain merchant of Aurangabad in the 
18th century. The temple is about 700 ft. 
above the ground. The figure of Parsvanath 
Is unclothed and is about 10 ft. hi^. The 
Jains (Digambaris) of Gujerat worship me image 
on the 14th day of the bright moon of Bhadru. 
South of the Parsvanath temple is the Indra- 
sabtia, composed of three caves. The first one is 
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60 ffc. by 80 ft. with 10 pillars. The walls are 
sculptmred with figures of Jain divinities. The 
second one is Jagaimathsabha. A large inner 
nave or shrine contains figures of Jain Tirthan- 
karas, Ambika, etc. The temple of Ranchhorji 
is the third one. Figures of Juins, Gandharvas, 
etc., are seen on the shrine and the walls. In 
the porch, an elephant carries a male and a 
female. The Brahmans identify them as 
India and his wife. 

Fatebpur-Sfkri. — Fatehpur-Slkri was the 
proud and faithful mistress of the mightiest 
Mogul emperor Akbar. His son Salim, who was 
also her son, had been kind to her in his early 
days. But she had practically died with the 
death of her lord. Her noble career is com- 
passed within the period of half a century. 
Fatehpur-Sikri is now a dead forsaken city. 

Again and again Akbar suffered the bereave- 
ments of his babies. He was left no son. Stories 
of miraculous powers of Shaikh Salim Chisti 
of Fatehpur-Sikri reached his ears. When 
men of science failed him, he turned to the 
man of God. His prayer was granted. The 
son was given the name of the saint. This 
son Salim, born at Fatehpur-Sikri, succeeded 
Akbar as Jehangir. 

In 1569 Akbar founded the city of Fatehpur- 
Sikri, 23 miles off Agra. The present town of 
Fatehpur is on the south-west and the village 
of Sikri is on the north-east of the ruins. Both 
used to be within the walls of the city. 

The most striking work of art. is the Buland- 
Darwaja or the Great (High) Gateway. It was 
erected (160 ft.) In commemoration of the 
conquest of Hhandesh. It forms the Routheni 
gateway of the tnost iin posing edifice in Fatehpur- 
Sikri, the Jami Masjid (1571), said to be a copy 
of a mosque at Mecca or Medina. It measures 
650 ft. east to west and 470 ft. north to 
south. It contains the tomb of Shaikh Salim 
Chisti. The Bnland-Darwaja makes the noblest 
example of the Mogul gateways. It is the higliest 
Indian portal, the summit of the flnlals being 
176 ft. from the roadway and 134 ft. from the 
pedestal. In its eonstrnctioii marble is notice- 
ably used with sandstone. The form is 
Persian, but the construction is Indian. 

Konark, Kanarak. — The Sun-temple of 
Jvonarak, known as the Black Pagoda, stands 
unsurpassed in the field of Indian art. By the 
seashore it is about 20 miles and by motor 
ear 52 miles from Puri. Traditionally, it had 
been built by Sthamba, a son of Krislina, in 
thanksgiving to the Sun for curing him of an 
incurable disease. Tbe present temple was 
built by King Narasingha-deva I of Orissa 
(1240-80). 

The main temple has been destroyed. It 
may bo that the sandy soil could not bear so 
enormous a structure. It may also be due to 
an earthquake. There is a tradition that 
some Muslim seamen fas their ship foundered, 
because a great lodestone on the top of the 
temple attracted away the iron bolts of the ship) 
had destroyed the temple. Ain-I-Akbari, 
records that there were 28 temples adjoining 
the main temple and a wall 225 ft. high and 28i 1 
ft. thick surrounded it. The remains of the great 
temple foimed a heap 70 ft. long and 45 ft. high. 

34 


As in the cases of some other ancient lithio 
monuments, so also Konark leaves one to 
wonder how numerous blocks of stones weighii^ 
many tons were conveyed over a long distance 
(not less than 80 miles) and it is a 
miracle of engineering how such stones were 
hoisted to a height of 160 ft. The Konark 
temple is markedly correct in proportion and 
symmetry. An image of great beauty of the 
sun in a temple in the yard of the Puri temple 
is shown as the image of the sun of Konark. 
The temple is built of red latcrite and was 
probably called black due to the great shadow 
it casts. The pillar in front of the Puri temple 
had been brought from Konark. 

Madura. — Known as Kadamha-V anam (the 
Forest of Kadambas) in an earlier period, it 
was made the capital of the Pandya Kingdom 
by Muthu Tirumala Nayak (1623-59). Before 
the fall of Vijayanagar (1565) Madura had been 
an important centre of architecture. On the 
fall of Vijayanagar, it became the principal 
seat of Hindu architecture. The Nayafea 
rulers in the 16th and especially in the 17th 
centuries built the magnificent edifices of Madura, 
and Tirumala Nayak proved the greatest builder. 
The town was planned after a coiled snake. 

The Great Temple in Madura forms a rectangle 
847 ft. by 729 ft. It is made up of two temples, 
one of Meenakshi (L‘U, one with eyes resembling 
the shape of a fish. Tradition holds that she 
had been born as a Pandya princess and 
Sundareshvara took her as his consort) and 
the other of Sundareshvara {lit. The Lord 
Beautiful — Sliiva). The entrance is by Meenak- 
shi’s temple. Adjoining the temple are the 
Nandi Hall, the temple of the Saints (Arunvati 
Muvar) wherein there are some remarkable 
statues of saints and gods, the Jewel House 
(the jewelleries of the deities make one of 
the finest collections in South India) and 
the Stable Houses. A “Hall of Thousand 
Pillars ” {Ayirakkal or Sahasra-Uambha-manda- 
stands ill the north-east corner. No pillar 
is a replica of another. In the central row of 
pillars arc statues of 10 Nayak kings together 
with their queens. In the outer rows are some 
remarkable sculptural representations of legends 
connected with Shiva. 

Tirumal Nayak’s Mahal or Palace in Madura 
records a landmark in the development of 
Indian arcliitccture. It makes a great example 
where Hindu architectuie in a masterly way 
had assimilated the principles of Saracenic and 
Gothic architectures. The great hall in the 
Palace is 140 ft. long, 70 ft. wide and 
70 ft. high. 

Tirumala Nayak’s grandson Chokkanadhan 
went back to the old capital Trichinopoly. and 
to build a great palace there, the old palace was 
shorn of all its splendour. As a matter of fact, 
the greater portion of the palace, the best parte 
by his choice, were removed. 

Mohenjo-Daro- — The ruins of Mohenjo- 
Daro (the Domain of the Departed) are situated 
eight miles off Dorki stotlon (B.N.W.R.). Indian 
archttologlcal liistory dates from the 3rd century 
B.C. The excavated remains in Mohenjo-Daro 
I belong to the last city, which had been built 
on ancient cities, which aie suspected generally 
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to be lower than the water-level. All the objects 
found have not yet been studied in detail and 
there aje reasons to think that the yield of 
even the upper layer cannot be strictly confined 
within 2760 B.C.and the subsequent period. Exca- 
vations of the lower strata may be expected to 
yield the remains of an older period. Failure 
TO read the characters of the seals and inexten- 
siveness of excavation continue to fortify the 
sealed cliaracter of its ancient inhabitants and 
their civilisation. 

It is a very remarkably well-planned city. 
All the streets were laid south to north. Nothii^ 
is more welcome to an Indian city than the south 
wind. The city had necessarily grown most 
towards the south. Lanes are free from a general 
deviating or serpentine character. Homes 
were two-storeyed and the staircases lead not to 
the lower storey but to outside. This feature 
is not unknovTi in the houses in the hills. 
Covered balconies or open porticoes are conspicu- , 
ous by their absence. The courtyards are to 
an extent small. Proximity of the dwellings 
points to a very crowded city. Mohenjo-Daro 
is a city of bricks, fire-burnt and sun-burnt. It 
had probably stressed more on drainage than 
any other ancient city. Evidence of under- 1 
ground drains are to be found everywhere. 
ITiey are large and high and provided with 
manholes. The vastuess of the drainage 
surely reflects the greatness of the upper struc- 
tures, now very much lost to view. It is not 
known, however, whether the drains led to any 
common dumping place a^^ay from the city, 
although soak pits have been noticed, but 
from their size one cannot be sure that they 
were used as the main dumping grounds. A 
flight of steps into one of them would rather 
suggest that they proved minor temporary 
repositories, refuse from which has been system- 
atically 8<Taped off. Bathrooms are another 
feature significant of the cleanliness of the citj’^ 

The objects found In the remains mainlj 
consist of seals, jewelleiies, potteries, figures 
(human and animal) and to>8 The seals have 
on them inscribed characters of a conventiona- 
lised fonn of pictograph writing, which have 
not yet been deciphered. Most of them arc of 
steatite and of square size. The more common 
animal is difllcult to be identified. It has* 
features both equine and bovine, with one horn 
only. 

Puii (Jagannatham) — A popular Hindu 
pilgrimage centre on the eastern seaboard of 
India, i^cially sacred to the Vaishnavltes. The 
White Pagoda of Jagannath or the Lord of the 
Universe is at Puri. The presiding deities are 
Jagannath (Krishna seen with his disc, Sudarsha- 
na), his brother Balaram and his sister Subhadra. 

The strict commensal rules of the Hindu 
caste system have no application in Puri, 
eroecialJy In the matter of taking together the 
Mahapratada, cooked or uncooked eatables 
ceremoniously offered to the deity. This is 
unknown anywhere else in Hindu India. It 
has been asserted that this peculiar feature 
marks Buddhist influence. 

The altar in the temple, which is held very 
sacred, is supposed to contain one hundred 
thousand Shalagrama-Shllas (a particular type 


of round black stones, of the size of eggs, which 
serve as emblem of Narayana or Vishnu). 

The court of the White Pagoda is 666 ft. east 
to west and 644 ft. north to south. A 24 ft. 
high stone wall was built around it by King 
Purushottamadeva. There are four entrances. 
The Lion-Door in the east is decorated with 
sculptures. It has a pyramidal roof. Before 
the door stands a beautiful pillar of theSun(ATun- 
stamba), 44 ft. high. The temple had origi- 
nally a pillar surmounted with the figure of 
Garuda, the legendary bird, the carrier of Vishnu, 

Tlie temple of Jagannatha is a combination 
of four temples, which adjoin one other. 

All the gods and goddesses in the temple and 
yard are strict vegetarians, except Vimala, in 
whose honour goats are sacrificed on the second 
day of Durgapuja at midnight, when Jagan- 
natha and other gods are supposed to be asleep. 

There Is a very large number of monastic 
establishments (Maths) at Puri, the most 
important of which are Shankara, Nimai- 
Chaitanya, Kavir, Nanaka-Shahl and Vidura 
Math, Chakratirtha, Svarga-dvar, and Lokanath. 

The most important event in Puri is 
the Car Festival, when an image of Jagannatha 
is taken in procession in a huge Ttath or wooden 
vehicle. 

Rameshvaram — An island in the Falk Straits, 
adjoining Ceylon, and an Im])ortant Hindu place 
of pilgrimage, connected with the mainland bv 
railway. It fonns the interlude to the closing 
act of the great perfonuance of South Indian 
architecture and sculpture. 

The Great Temple in Baineshvaram grew up 
in 350 years. The principal shrines were built 
by Udayin Sethupati with the assistance ot 
Pararaja Sekbara (1414) of Ceylon or they had 
been built by the Ceylonese prince himself 
They are of a dark, liard limestone never more 
met again in the temple. It is said that the^ 
were hewn at Trlneonamalai. The ineomplefe 
nortli and south gopurams are ascribed to a 
Deccanese, Kirana Nayar (1420). There are in the 
temple a number of finished minor gopurams 
and porches and the outer surrounding walls are 
credited to Udayin Sethupati and Komatti of 
Nagur, near Negapatam, statues of whom and of 
whose wife surmount the eastern wall. Some 
minor edifices were constructed in 1460. 

The principal lingams in the shrine are 
supposed to have been installed by Kama- 
Chandra. The principal deity is known as 
Ramanatha or Kamllnga-Svami. The temple 
stands near a lake with a circumference of about 
three miles. 

Sanchi. — A small village in Bhopal State in 
which is the largest and best preserved Buddhist 
stupa (or tope) or pagoda in India. A Buddhist 
stupa is a mound built on a relic of Buddha oi 
Buddhist saints, or the mound is erected to 
commemorate an incident in the life of Buddha 
or Buddhist saints. The Great stupa in Sanchi 
in red stone is about 103 ft. in diameter and 
42 ft. high. An enoiroling pathway of flagged 
stone goes round it, as is common with most 
Indian ihrinel. 
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The Bculpture ot Sanchi has two very remark- 
al)le features ; ** absence of any anthropomorphic 
of Buddha ” (everything is “ Buddhist, 
but it is Buddhism without Buddha **) and the 
Hpirit of naturalism that infuses the art. From 
the Sanchi art, almost a new school bom of it 
developed in the cave^temples, of which Ellora 
is the best example. 

ShatrunJaya Hills. — Shatrunjaya, near 
Palltana in Kathiawar, is also known to the Jains 
as Siddbagirl or Siddhachala or the Hill of the 
Perfected Ones. It is the most sacred place 
(tirtha) of Shvetambara Jains. There are a 
great number of temples in groups on touks or 
summits. The most important one is the took 
of Adlshvara Bhagavan. The ancient image, 
consecrated by the prophet’s son, Batubal, has 
been replaced. This is perhaps the most holy 
site witliln the most sacred precincts of the 
Shatrunjaya Hills. At this place a large number 
of saints attained Nirvana or absolution. A 
number of inscriptions have been found here, 
which have been utilised towards writing the 
history of Western India and the history of the 
different schools of Jainism. 

Shatrunjaya has 108 names. The principal 
name Shatrunjaya (the conqueror of enemies) 
IS one of the names of Shiva. It is held that the 
rounder of the shrine had conquered his enemies 
and regained his kingdom by the grace of Shiva. 
By way of thanksgiving he built a temple 
of Shatrunjaya-Shiva and dedicated the hill to 
the deity. 

Sravana-'Belgola* — A great holy seat of the 
Jains, especially of the Digambara sect. Bhadra- 
hahu, a Jain apostle, passed away at this place. 
Jain records claim that as his disciple, Chandra- 
gn])ta Maur^’a (4th con. B.(5.), on renouncing his 
Iiiiporial glories came to live and die here as a 
Jain monk. Asoka’s visit (drd ccn. B.C.) to 
this place is also recorded in Jain accounts. It 
1'^ a picturesqiie spot between two hills. On the 
laiger hill the Dodabetta or Vlndhyagirl stands 
Tfie figure of Oomateshvara, the largest statue 
In Asia carved on the spot by the sculptor Avitto- 
nemi (Arishtaiu'mi) from a monolith of grey 
Rtone. It is 66 J ft. in height and the diameter 
-It the broadest point is 13 ft. live groups of 
Jain figures in relief are seen on a rock, near 
Bwallor. The largest one is 67 ft. high. The 
leliefs have little claim to artistic recognition. 

At intervals of 12 years or more a ceremony 
»'alled Mastakabhishfka (the anointing of the 
iioad) or Maha-mastakabhisheka is held, which 
lasts for 16 days. 

The Jinanatha-pura-Basti temple, near 
Sravana-Bclgola, built between the 10th and 12th 
centuries presents a good example of the finest 
‘’Ciiljiturcs of Jain temples in South India. 

Srirangam. — Between the two-forked Kaveri 
1 1' cr, an islet, Srirangam contains tlie largest 
temple of India, known as Koyil or the temple 
of the Vaishnavas. It is consecrated to Ranga- 
natha (a representation of Vishnu). Inscrip- 
tions have been found on the temple of C'hola, 
Pandya, Hoyasala and Vijayanagar Kings 
dating from the 9th to tlie 16th centuries. 
Tie temple had grown through all this 
fi^eriod, if not over a little wider period. 
The north §opuram Is 162 ft. high. Generally 


the gopurams are painted with representations 
of incarnations and mythological legends. In the 
Hall of thousand pillars (it may be half a hundred 
or a few more) the iiillars have idantaln- 
brackets. In one of the front rows of pillars 
are monoliths of prancing equestrian figures, 
spearing tigers. The great temple has grown 
combining seven prakaras of successively 
dwindling sizes. 

Two miles south of Srirangam is Trichinopoly, 
known as the Kailufth (a jicak in the Himalayas 
and abode of Shiva) of the South. Trlchi- 
nopoly is held to be a corruption of Tri-Shira- 
Palli or the quarters of the three-headed demon. 
It was the strategic i‘sipital of the Cholas. 
In the Fort (there is no fort now) part of the 
town is the Kock. The temple is consecrated 
to Tayumanavar (Shiva) and the Kock is also 
know'll ('J’arjumanavara-malaya) by the name 
,of the deity. 

Jambukeshvaram, popularly knowna as Tini- 
vannkkaw'al, two miles north of Trichinopoly, 
has an important temple. The deity is popu- 
larly known as Appulinga or the water-phallus, 
because the deity in the adytum Is always in 
water. The temple is of five prakaras (court- 
yards). The mandapam in front of Akhi- 
landeslivari represents in carving early legends 
relating to the deity. 

Tanjore. — Vishnu, of the Hindu Trinity, 
appeared as Nilamega-Pemmal at Tanjore to 
slaughter Tanjan, a great demon The temple 
of Vishnu as Nilamega is situated IJ miles 
north of Tanjore. The place ('I’anjai In Tamil) 
got its name from the demon. Tanjore had 
long been the capital of the (’holas and under 
them it grew in name and fame as a great seat 
of culture. Towards the close of the 10th 
century, Kaja-Kaja the Great built the Great 
Temple of Brlhadishvara {lit. Great (Jod ; Shiva). 
The Kaiks and probably the Mabiattas may 
have made only some quite minor contributions. 
The temple belongs to the earlier Dravidian 
style, but it is almost uni(|iie in its plan in 
reversing the established Dravidian order of the 
ascending size of the towers from the adytum 
to tlie gateway. 

In the 2nd qopuram of the temple a Tamil 
inscription is said to belong to the 4th century, 
A.l). The shrine of Snbrahmanya, a 
much later construction, has, for its superb 
ornamentations leceived very high apprecia- 
tions. Between the 1st and 2nd gopurams there 
is a passage 170 ft. long and the 2nd gopuram 
gives entrance t.o the yard of the temple, I'here 
is a black granite monolith bull about 13 ft. high 
and 16 ft. long. This block of stone is supposed 
to have been transported over a distance of 400 
miles. 

The palace in Tanjore has an area ot 30 acres. 
The most noticeable feature about it Is an eight- 
storeyed gopuram t 190 ft. high in the 3rd 
quadrangle. From a distance it has all the 
prominence of the main tower of the Great 
Temple. There are tw'o Durbar- Halls, one 
known as the Naik’s court and the other 
the Mahratta’s court. Tlie Naik-Hall was 
built before 1014. There is a remarkable 
sculptural representation of a battle of the gods 
and the demons on the lateral parts. There 
is also a large number of pictures ot the kings 
and a library of Sanskrit manuscripts. 
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The Tanjore BroQ2e Nataraja In the Madras 
museum Is an able representation of one of the 
greatest conceptions of Indian art. 

Taxila. — The name is a Graeko-Roman 
rendering of the Indian forms Taksasila and 
Takkasila. The Indian names literally mean a 
stone-cut city and the city of the Takka clan 
respectively. The epics record that Rama’s 
brother llharata conquered the country and the 
capital took its name from his son, Taksha. 
The Mahabharata states that the great snake- 
sacrifice was held at Takshasila. Buddhist 
records point to the highly flourishing condition 
of Taxila in 700-800 B.C. and in the light of the 
epics, the date may not he unreasonably pushed 
to 800-900 B C, The oldest dnteable remains 
discovered belong to the 4th or 5th century 
B.C. Surelv in the 7th century B.C. Taxila 
had a far-famed university. 

The remains of Taxila He about the east and 
the north-east of Saralkela, 20 miles north-west 
of Rawalpindi. The remains are of three cities, 
“ within three and a half miles of each other ” 
Those from south-west to north-east are con- 
tained in Bhir or Vir, Hatiyal, Shiv-kap-ka-kot, 


Kachkot, Barkhana and 8hir-Sukh-Ra-Kot 
The Bir or Vir mound represents the oldest city. 

Taxila presents historical records extending 
over a period of about 1,000 years, from the 
4th or 5th century B.C. to the 5th century 
A.D. Seven different peoples rule at Taxila. 
Achaemenian and Alexandrian suzerainty have 
left almost no records. The Maiiryan records 
consist maiqiy of almost primitive punch coins 
(they may be of an earlier date), jewelleries and 
lapidaries, which surely indicate that 
Indians were in that age the greatest masters 
in the treatment of the moat refractory stones 
and gold and silverworks of refined workman- 
ship. 

The most imposing pile at Taxila is the 
Dharmarajika or the Great Tope (Stupa). 
It is also known as Chir (split) tope, because 
of the cleft driven through its centre by former 
explorers. Around it there are a number of 
Stupas, Chaityas, Vihanas, etc. The construc- 
tion of the group extended over four centuries 
(2nd-6th). The original stupa was built in 
the Scytho-Parthian period and enlarge- 
ments were made in the Kusha period. The 
most important architectural features are 
trefoil arches and Erothlan pillars. 
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Bara Waf at —(Death on the 12th) is called 
In Bengal Fatiha-i-Duwazdahum (Prayers of the 
12th). In Turkey and Egypt the da> is knonn 
as Mauludu-’n»Nabi (Birth ot the Prophet). The 
date is 12, Rabi 1. 

It is a joint celebration of the birth and the 
death of the Muslim Pro]ihet In some parts 
of India it is celebrated onlv as the birthday of 
the Prophet. (Jashn i-Milad Sharif). It is 
believed that his birth and death took place on 
the same date, although there are diffeiences of 
opinifni on this. It is a great «lay of feasting for 
Muslims (the Wahhabis, howe\or, do not observe 
it ; they regard it to i)e an innovation or liidat). 
On this occasion the life stor^ of the Prophet is 
recited and its points of ex(‘ellonce stressed 
Prayers are offered for the benefit of his soul 
Prayers are also read o^e^ ewiked food which 
is then given to the poor. Home observe it on 
the second day of the month. As the date is 
disputed, the more devout read the prayers on 
all the days from the 1st to the 12tb day of the 
month. 

Dasara ( Dasha ifA «* ten days).— This festival 
is held on the 10th of Ash win Hhuddh (Oct ) 
It is called Durga Puja or Durgotsava, and is 
supposed to relate to the autumnal equinox. 
The festival commemorates the victory of Devi, 
wife of Shiva, over the bulfalo-heuded demon 
Mahishasura. Her image is worshipped for 
nine days and afterwards consigned to the river. 
This is also the day on which Rama marched 
against Rawans, the demon king of T.anka 
(modem Ceylon). Early in the morning Hindus 
perform puja to their household gods or religious 
books. Marathas and Ksbatriyas, or those 
who consider themselves of the martial race, 
worship their weapons and ask protection for 
them throughout the year in the faith that, to 
the propitiousness of the sword, they owe 
every piosperity. In the afternoon they go to 
the temple in procession. 


Tlie day is also considered most auspicious by 
the Hindus to begin education of theii children 
The nine preceding days of Dasara are called 
navaratra, a compound word for * nine nights 
During this period devotees of Durga engage a 
Brahman to read hymns before her image, 
extolling her exploits and describing her rewards 
to her votaries. On the ninth day, at every 
temple of Durga, the s.acred fire Is made and fed 
w’ith rice and ghee to the chanting of mantras 
It is customarv among Bania women to keep 
up a dance called garba during these nine nights. 

The eelebiation of Dasara is also said to owe 
its origin to the Pandavas (the five sons of Pandu) 
\'vho selected this day as an auspicious one for 
making preparations for their w’ar with their 
paternal cousins, the Kaiiravas, which i§ narrated 
in detail in the Mahabharata. 

In modern times Dasara is observed with 
great pomp in Mysore State. 

Dipavali (Popularly termed Divall or 
Dewall). — Dipa means a lamp and Dipavali 
means a row or collection of lamps. It is a 
festival of rejoicing at Lord Krishna’s triumph 
over Narakasura, a demon. Rows of lamps at all 
places, sacred and secular, make a most beautiful 
feature on the occasion. Exhibitions of fire 
works, crackers, etc., add to its festive nature. 

On the 14th day of the waning moon Kartika 
(Sept.-Oct.), known as Naraka or Bhuta Chatm- 
dashi (Ohaturdashi means 14th lunar day), 
Krishna destroyed Narakasura. The demon 
was, however, a great devotee of Krishna 
and had done severe penance to propitiate the 
Lord, but he had abducted 16,000 women for his 
harem and had to be destroyed for his sins. In 
view of his piety, however, the death anniversars 
was enjoined to be observed as a sacred day. 
In the morning a bath is taken and certain rites 
with a lamp made of rice-dust, etc., are observed 
New dresses are worn and sweets are served. 
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Gahambars — These are traditional festivals of 
Iran (Persia) adopted by the Parsls, and mark 
the six festivals of the six seasons of the year. 
The first one commences on the 11th day of 
Ardibenesht (Oct. 15), the second on the 11th 
day of Tlr (Dec. 14), the third on the 26th day 
of Shehnever (Feb. 27), the fourth on the 26th 
of Meher (March 29), the fifth on the 16th day 
of Dai (June 17) and the 6th on the Ist day of 
Gatha at the end of the Pars! year (Aug. 31). 
Tliey were mainly agricultural festivals and 
necessarily formed formal seasonal celebrations. 
The Parsis hold public feasts on the days of the 
Gahambars. 

Ganesh Chaturthi> — On this day was born 
Ganpatl, or Ganesh, who is regarded as the god 
of wisdom and one to be propitiated for the 
removal of obstacles. As such he is invoked at 
the commencement of all ceremonies and 
undertakings. There are varying versions of 
the circumstances attending his birth. One 
relates that as the god Kartikavirya was 
created by Shiva without connubial assistance, 
In like manner Ganpatl was formed by his 
consort Parvatl from the turmeric and oil 
scraped from her body while bathing. The 
loss of his human head and the substitution of 
that of a female elephant with one tusk are also 
variously explained. By some his head is said 
to have been cut off by Shiva when he endea- 
voured to prevent the god from entering the 
chamber of Parvati when she was performing 
her ablutions. According to others, it was 
reduced to ashes by a glance from Shanl (Saturn) I 
who, with all the gods went to look at the new- 
born child, and it was replaced by that of the 
animal first found, which happened to bo an 
(Icphant. 

The fourth of Bhadrapad Shuddh (.A.ug.) 
IS the period appointed for tlie celebration of 
this festival in iionour of Ganpati’s birth, llis 
image is installed in Hindu households and 1 
offered pvja. Some people keep the image 
for a day and a half ; some for five or ten days, 
according to the wealth and wish of the house- 
holder. On the final day, the image is taken 
in procession and eventually committed to the 
river, sea or tank. 

There is a legend that one day Ganpatl while 
riding his favourite mouse had a fall, at which 
the moon laughed. Enraged at the insult, 
Ganpatl cursed the moon and all who should 
look at her, but afterwards restricted it to one 
day, viz., his birthday. Thus, on the dav of 
Ganesh Chaturthi, Hindus avoid the moon 
lest they should incur any calamity during 
the year. If by any chance they hapiien to sfee 
the moon, they try to provoke their neighbours 
into reviling them in the belief that its 111- 
effects will stop at such abuse. 

Gokulashtami. — (Also known as Janmash- 
tanii and Krishnashtami). The occasion marks 
the celebration of Krishna’s birth on the 8th 
<lav of the dark moon In the month of 
S/iravana (July-August) or Bhadra (Aug.-Sept.) 

1 11 each case (i.e. either in Shravana or Bhadra) 
different sects observe it ou either of the twoj 
consecutive days of Ashtaml. At the temple 
of Ihiri a Brahmin and a dancing girl play the 
roles of Yasudeva and Devaki, the parents of 
Krishna. 

To the Yalahnavites, the devotees of Vishnu, 
ind therefore alio of Krishna who was one of 


Vishnu’s incarnations), the occasion is a great 
festival. It is also observed by non-Vaishna- 
vites, and thus sets an example of the spirit of 
toleration. Janmashtami is a day of fasting. A 
largo part of the day is spent in worshipping 
Kiibhna, 8hrl (the consort of Vishnu) and 
Devaki the mother of Krishna Kirtans or 
religious songs (relating to Krishna) make a 
notable feature. Dacca (Bengal) brings out a 
great procession on this occasion. 

Grahana. — Grahana means an eclipse. 
Hindu astronomers were the first to declare that 
the earth is round and Hindu astronomy was 
[ the first to discover the scientific facts relating 
to eclipses. The popular tradition of other 
’days, however, stuck in the popular mind. 
And the sight of an eclipse continues to suggest 
to the Ignorant person that rahu (the ascending 
node), the trunkless demon, is devouring the 
sun or the moon as the case may be. Kahu 
in the guise of a god had attempted to share the 
nectar along with the gods. As soon a^ his 
tongue had tasted the nectar (a drink having 
the power of making those drinking it immortal), 
Vishnu detected the false god and struck off his 
head. Trunkless, up to the throat, as the 
nectar had passed, Kahu became immortal. 
Necessarily when he gulps the divine orbs they 
emerge out down his throat. Acceptance 
of the version therefore makes it an unholy 
sight and the defilement of the gods entails a 
defilement of the earth. Defilement requires a 
tiath and a bath in holy water is held to be 
particularly efficacious on this occasion. As a 
matter of fact, two baths are required, one at 
the first contact of the eclipse and another 
when it terminates. People flock to the 
Ganges and other holy sites for baths are resorted 
to The occasion, naturally, reminds one of 
death and oblations are offered to the dead. 
To ensure full merit of the bath, gifts must be 
offered after the bath. As a matter of fact 
gifts make an essential condition of all Hindu 
fasts and festivals. It would be normal to 
burmise that the same were to an extent ordained 
to ensure a spirit of charity. The period of 
the eclipse is a period of fasting. No food should 
be prepared during this period. Food prepared 
earlier cannot be used later. 

HaJ. — It means “ setting out ” or “ tending 
towards,” and is the term used for the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Tiie performance of the llaj is to ail 
good Muslims a moat cherished ambition It is 
one of the five pillars of the practices of Islam 
(Arkan), and there are the highest Quranic 
injunctions for its obaervance. 1’he rites of the 
naj may be divided into three groups ; Farz 
or compulsory ; Wajib or obligatory (in a lower 
degree than farz) ; and optional. Farz com- 
pulsions are three in number ; wearing of Ihram 
(two seamless garments, one worn round the 
waist and another tin own loosely over the 
shoulder ; standing in A rafat and doing the Tawaf 
(circumambulation of the Ka’bah). The Wajib 
rites are fivt in number in the case of those who 
do not belong to Mecca ; to run between Mount 
As-safa and Mount Al-Marwah, to remain In 
Al-Muzdali-fah. to cast stones to the three pillars 
of Mina (Ramyu’.r-riiam), to perform a second 
tawaf and shave the head as the final ceremony. 
The month of Zu’l-Hijjah (the 12th Muslim 
month) is the month of the Haj. 
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Idui-Azha (errooeotifily called Iduz-Zoha). — 
It is the Muslim counterpart of the Passover. 
It is enjoined in the Quran (xxii 33-88) and 
falls on the 10th Zul-Hijjah. The words of 
the prophet are : Man cannot (by any act) on 
this day propitiate God better than by 
shedding blood. 

Idul-Azha means the (great) sacriiicial cere- 
mony or festival. The festival commemorates 
Abraham’s offer to sacriflee the object dearest to 
him, his son Tshmael (not Isaac), on Mount 
Mina close to Mecca (the Bible gives the name 
of the land as Moriah). Its observance Is one 
of the necessary acts In the performance of the 
Haj. All adult Muslims who can afford it are 
required to make a sacrifice of an animal. If 
the animal is a big one (e.g,, a camel or a cow), 
it is allowed to be the joint offering of seven, 
(according to some authorities as many as 
seventy). It is meritorious to sacrifice one 
animal for each member of the family, but on ! 
economic grounds the sacriflee of one animal for 
a whole family is allowed. A fully grown-up 
and sound camel, cow, goat or sheep is considered 
best. The sacrifice is offered with a short prayer 
absolutely surrendering the soul to Allah and 
acknowledging His greatness as the acce])ted 
creed. The meat is distributed equally among 
the poor, the relatives and friends and members 
of the household. 

In India the cow is the usual beast of sacrifice. 
In other Muslim countries the camel takes its 
place. The cow being held most sacred by 
Hindus, the more i)opiilar Muslim moimrchs of 
India (i)ossibly a few of Afghanistan as well) had 
stopped its slaughter out of consideration for 
Hindu sentiment. 

*Id-ul-Fitr. — “ The festival of hrcakhig fmt,*' 
called also Ramazan-ki-'ld, and the feast of 
alms,” is celebrated on the 1st of Shavv. 1 l. On 
this day Muslima bathe, put on new clothes, 
apply antimony to the eyes, and perfume 
themselves; then distribute the fitr or sadkah, 
which is 2} seers of wheat, dates, or any 
grain used for food, to the poor or religious 
mendicants. All then proceed to the Idgah, 
repeating ” God is great. There is no God 
but God.” The Mulla a.soends the mimbar 
or pulpit, and after a short thanksgiving 
reads the Khutbah or sennon. He then 
descends to the lowest step (which with the 
Shiahs is the third, but the fourth with the 
Sunnis) and recounts the virtues oT the king, 
and prays for him. Then a general prayer is 
offered, and the congregation rise with a shout 
of Din! — “Faith!” and fire of muskets. The 
evening is spent in rejoicing and merriment. 

Khordadsal. — The birthday (the 6th day 
of the Ist Farsi month, Farvardin, 10th Sept.) 
of Zarathustra, the Prophet of the Parsis. He 
Is the earliest known founder of a great religion 
of faith, courage and hope. The exact date 
and place of his birth have not yet been fully 
ascertained. Probably he was bom in the 
province of Media, Iran (Persia) about 3,000 
years ago. His great sermons are preserved in 
the Gathas (Pars! Scriptures). He was held in 
great respect by the court of Gushtasp. He 
professed the doctrine of monotheism and held 
that Ahura Mazda is the Creator of the Universe. 
He preached the doctrine of Asha or piety , which 
would infuse in man the spirit to flghVthe force 


of evil and attain the beatific region of Ahura 
Mazda. 

Moharram (Ar. Muharram, 'most sacred*). — 
The mourning held annualy in remembrance 
of the first martyrs of Musalmans, Hasan and 
Husain, from whom the whole race of Sayads 
are descended. Abu Muhammad al Hasan 
and Husain were the two sons of *Ali bin Abl 
Taleb, the cousin, and Fatimob, the daughter 
of Muhammad. The Muslims are divided into 
two distinct sects, called the Shiahs and the 
Sunnis ; the former regard All and his descen- 
dants. Hasan Husain, Zain-ul- Abidin, Muham- 
mad Bauqar, Jafar Sadik, and Ismail bin 
Jafar Sadik, as the lawful leaders after Muham- 
mad ; and the latter, the Caliphas, as Abubakar, 
Omar, Oosman and ’AH — Whence quarrels, 
animositloB, and dislikes are hoarded up to be 
avenged during Muharram. Taziyas (a term 
signifying grief, applied to a representation 
of the mausoleum ereoted over the remains of 
Imam Husain at Karbala) made of ivory, ebony, 
sandalwood, cedar, and sometimes wrought 
in silver filigree — and indeed of every variety 
of material, from pure silver to bamboo and 
paper, according to the rank and wealth of the 
party — ^are exhibited and conveyed in proces- 
sion through the streets. 

Navroz, Nauroz. — .Tamshed of “ the seven- 
ringed cup,” who fixed the Pars! calendar, 
marked the day on which the Sun enters Aries 
(20th or 2lRt March) to be the Now Year’s Day. 
it is field that ho chose to make the state entry 
on this day to the newly founded capital of 
iPersopolis. The festival was given the name 
of Id of Jamshod and it has been celebrated 
with the greatest eclat in both Parsi and Muslim 
Iran (Persia). Shah Jalaluddin commenced 
his administrative year from this day. Tlie 
Shiahs celebrate the day as Id-i-Khllafat or the 
festival in commemoration of ’All’s formal 
succession on this day to the Caliphate. At 
Hyderabad (Decean) and Murshldabad (Bengal) 
the New Year’s Day is observed with great pomp 
and splendour, i’or the Parsis it is only next 
to Pateti as a festival of social merriment and 
they begin tho Fasli (agricultural) year on this 
day. Navroz is one of the three celebrated 
Jashans of ancient Iran. Modern Iran cele- 
brates the festival ns a national event. 

Pajjusana. — A great Svetambara Jain 
festival. Literally it means serving with a 
whole-hearted devotion. Formerly it was only 
observed by the ascetic order, but now the laity 
also do so. Tho festival, as is common to all 
Jain festivals, is marked with rigorous fasting 
and penance. 

Two schools, both of the Svetambara sect, 
observe the festival on slightly different dates, 
eitlier from the 12th or the 13th day of the dark 
fortnight to the 9th or the 5th day of th^ bright 
fortnight of Bhadra (Aug.-Sept.). In either 
case it lasts for eight days. The more devout 
observe complete fasting during the whole 
period, while others fast on the last day only. 

Pateti. — The Pars! New Year, being the 
first day Hormazd of the first month Farvardin 
(Sept. 6). Firdausi associates many historical 
events of Zoroastrian Tran (Persia) with this 
[day. It is the greatest social festival of the 
[Parsis. In theegreat gatherings in their Fire 
Temples the cause of purity and oliastity Is 
preached. 
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Rani'Navami. — celebrates the birth ol 
Rama, one of the Incarnations of Vishnu of the 
Hindu Trinity, on the 9th lunar day {navami) 
of ChaUra (March- April). Besides Kama, his 
consort Sita, and brothers Lakshmana, Bharata 
and Shatrughna are also worshipped. Prayers 
are offered to them at intervals of three hours. 
The day is one of strict fasting. The night Is 
spent in worshipping. Tlie learned give dis- 
courses upon Kama’s life, stressing its excellent 
points as examples for man to foUow. A legend 
(the vrata-katha) relating to the origin of this 
ceremony with pointers to the merits -‘of observ- 
ing it is recited. At Puri (Jagannath), an incar- 
nation of Kama (Vishnu), in his representative 
figure Madanamohana is dressed as Kama and 
worshipped with great eclat. On this day 
oblations are offered to the departed ones. 

In some cases, preparatory ceremonies com- 
mence from the first day of the waning moon. 
In the evenings sermons or discourses (kathas) 
are delivered in the temples of Kama. The 
birth is celebrated at 12 noon of the ninth day. 
This day is observed by a great many people 
as the New Year’s day. 

Ram-Lila. — ^An open-air amateur dramatic 
representation of selected episodes from Kama’s 
life. The performance continues all through the 
Navaratra (the first nine days of the bright 
fortnight of Asvin (Sept.-Oct.) and the Vijaya- 
Bashami (the tenth lunar day). Every day in 
the afternoon one act is played, the battle 
between Kama and Kavana being the most 
popular theme. 

Ram-LUa is an important festival observed in 
the Hindi-speaking provinces. 

Bamzan. — This Muslim fast commences 
from the morning after the ncifS moon of Kamzan 
is first observed, and is kept each day through- 
out the month of this name from 4 a.m., or when 
the first streak of light borders the eastern hori- 
zon, till the stars are clearly discerned in the 
heavens. During the whole period not the 
slightest particle of food, or a single drop of 
water or any other liquid should pass the lips. 
The day is spent in occasional prayers, besides 
the usual namaz, and in reacting the Quran 
or the life stories of the prophets. The fast 
is generally broken by a coming draught, called 
Dandhi. On the 21st and 22nd the Shiahs 
celebrate the night of Ali, the nephew and 
adopted son of Muhammad, who is said to 
have died on one of these two nigl^ts. They 

erambulate the streets, carrying a tabut and 

eating their breasts. The odd ones of the 
last ten nights are called, LaUat-ul'Kadr, or 
’night of power,* because it is said the Quran 
descended from heaven during one of those 
nights. It should be observed as a vigil. 

Shiva-Batri.~-The 14th night of the dark 
fortnight in Megha (Janu.-Feb.) is known as the 
night specially consecrated to Shiva. The 13th 
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night of the waning moon of each month is held 
as the night of Shiva (Shiva-Katri). The month 
of Shravana (July-August) is very sacred to 
Shiva. Hence, Shivaratri of Magha is generally 
called Mahashivaratri (maha meaning great). 

In the Mahabharata, Bhishma, the great 
celibate, most scholarly and valorous 

K se, relates that King Chitrabhanu of the 
vaku dynasty p^ularised the festival. 
On this day when the King was fasting, a sage 
suggested to him that the human soul being 
one with God, indulgence in pleasure to the self 
and not infliction of pain to it by fasting would 
please God best. The King explained that the 
self of flesh and blood was not the real self and 
narrated the legend of a fast. In a previous 
life, the King was born a hunter. One dark 
night he lost his way in the forest and took 
shelter for the night on a bilva or bel (Indian 
woexi apple) tree. The hunter had no food for 
the whole day and was ruminating on how his 
family must be keenly feeling the double misery 
of starving and missing him. He wept bitter 
tears. To make himself comfortable and also 
to have a better view of the lie of the land and 
approaching game, he tore away and threw 
down the boughs and leaves obstructing his 
vision. It so happened that that night Shiva 
was under that bHva tree, and the tears and 
leaves fell on him. Shiva was propitiated by 
this act of the hunter, although unknowingly 
done, and declared that if anybody fasted on 
that day and worshipped him with offerings 
of water and bilva petals he would, on death, 
be accepted in Shiva’s heaven. 

Another account in later Furanic stories 
(e.g. Linga-Purana) narrates that a hunter 
spending the day imprisoned in a Shalva monas- 
tery or temple for having failed to pay his debt, 
was let out on parole. His way home lay 
through a forest aud as night grew too dark to 
continue the journey, he took shelter on a bilva 
tree with his store of water. Hunger, anxiety 
and expectation of game kept him awake all 
through the night. Throughout the day in 
the monastery he bad nothing to do but listen 
to the incessant recitation of Shiva's name, 
which had made an almost indelible impression 
upon his weakened brain. He filled his time 
mumbling the term in mock fashion, plucking the 
bilva leaves and throwing them down. Often 
his water pot was knocked about either by his 
movements or the wind and it contents trickled 
down. Shiva happened to be resting under 
the tree and was propitiated. The moral is 
that acts of devotion, even if not meant to be so, 
are accepted by the Lord. 

Zarthost-No-Diso.— The anniversary day of 
Zoroaster’s death. The Farsi Prophet died a 
martyr’s death, at the age of 77, while at prayer 
in a fire temple, at the hand of Turbratur. 
On this solemn occasion of mourning, discourses 
on the life and teachings of the Prophet form 
the most important feature. 
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AltDTlL A/I/., Kuan IUhaduk TVIuhammad, | 
O.E., tM.E., OliJiitm.m, Tublic Services I 
Commission, United Provinces, h. Dec. 13, 
1884 ; m. 1910. Educ. : Montgomery (Punjab) ; 
The M. A. O. Coll., Aligarh and the Thomason 
Civil Engineering Coll., Roorhee. After 
passing out of the Thomason C. E. College 
was ajiptd. to the Irrigation branch of the 
United Provinces P.W.D. in 1909; Under- 
Seey, to the U.P. Govt., 1928-31, and Chief 
Engineer, 1937-1940; was employed on the 
construction of tlic Sarda (’anal from 1920-28 
and on the Ganges canal ITydro- Electric Grid 
& Tube Well Selume from 1934-37; was 
Piesident of tiie Institution of Engineers 
(India) for 1940-4]. Address : Public 8er- 
\iees Commission, Allahabad (I'.P.). 

ABDUL Gvfi \u Kii\n, I^eader of “Red 
Shirts”, b. 1891 at Uttainaiizai ; read iiji to' 
Entrance Standard , ollered Indian com- . 
mission in ilie army, but refused ; started j 
national bchool in his village but the school 
was suppressed. 191. ’> ; took a prominent part j 
in the anti-Rowlatt Act agitat lou ; joined i 
the Non-co-operation movement and was 
arrested and sentenced to three > ears' K. I, ; 
organised Afghan Jirga in 1929 and formed 
Red shirt volunteer corps known as “ Khudai 
Khldmatgar ” (Servant of God); State 
prisoner in Ilazari Bagh jail (19,32-34); 
released from jail, but externed from Pun 
jab and N W.B'. Province, Sept, 1934 , convic 
ted and imprisoned for sedition (Sec.l24A) 
tor 2 years, Jan. 1935. Member, Congress' 
W'orking ( o m m i 1 1 e e ; Arrested and 
imprisoned under Defence of India Rules,' 
August 1942 ; released in March 1945. 1 
Address ; Peshawar. 

ABDUL Hamid, 8ib, Kbah Bahadur, Diwan, 
Bar-at-Law, Kt.,o.i.B., o.B.B.,late (mid Minis- 
ter, Kapurthala 8taU. b. October 16. 1881. m. 
daufidtter of Khan Sahib Shtikh Amlr*ud>Din, 
retired Extra Asatt. Oommisaioner in the 
Punjab. Edue,: Government College, Lahore, 
and Lincolns Inn, London. Judge, 1000; 
Superintendent of the Census Operations, 
1011 ; Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Depta. ae Mashlr Mai ; Follow of the Punjab 
University; Lately Member, I’unjab Le^e- 
lative Council; Chief Secretary, March 1016; 
Chief Minister, 1020. Khan Bahadur (1016); 
O.B.B. (1018); C.I.E. (1928); Knight^, 
drdJune 1083. Appolntedby thoQovemment 
of India, Chairman of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee for the Centrally Administered 
Areas, 1920-30. Delegate at tiie Assembly 
of League of Nations in 1081. Nominated 
llember of the Central Legislative Assem- 
bly ; Ex- Regional Eood Commissioner, (Central 
India, Rajputana, Western India Slates and 
Giijerat States, since April 1943. Address • 
Kapuithala. 


ABDUL IfAMti), M., Lt.-Col . A.A.(J., G.U.Q., 
former I’rinelpal, Government Muliamniadan 
College, Madras, b. November 189(5. Educ. : 
BaJliol College, Oxford, and , 

London School of Eeono- " 
mics. Government of Madras 
(Scholar, Oxford Unlver- i 
sity. Sometime Personal j 
Assistant to the Director 
of Public Instruction, 

Madras, Special Oftieer 
for tiie Quinquenniai | 

Report on Edueation for j 
1927-1032. Secretary of I 
the Madras Rotary Club, 

1930-1940. Secretary 
of the jMadras University Students* In- 
formation Bureau, 1937-1940 Awarded 
M.B.E. in tiio Coronation Honours of 1937. 
Campaign Awards 1914-18, British War 
Medal, Victory M(‘dal, Atiiea Star 1943, 
1939-45 Star, Italy Star 1941, Burma Stai 
191.5, Defeinr Medal 194,5. On militarj 
diit.t Overseas hin<*ethe outi)reak of tiie War. 
Aekitess : C,o (iriudla> A Co. Ltd., Bmnbaj. 


ABERCROMBIE, Sir johh Robbrtsoh. Kt 
(1935), Cliairman, Board of Administration, 
Canteen Stores Dept., Government of India, 
and Director, Latliam Abeicromble A Co . 
Ltd., Bombay, b, June 11, 1888. m. Elsii 
Maude, d. of K. W. Collin, late I.C.S. Educ. 
Cheltenham Coll. Came to India as Assistant 
in 1910; joined I.A.ll.O., Feb. 1915. Joined 
I8th K.G.O. Lancers in France, May 1910 
active service in France, May 1916 — Mareli 
J91H and in Palestine, March 1918— Feb. 1919 
Military (Jross and mentioned in despatches 
Vice-Pre.sid(‘nt, Bombay Chamber of Com 
ineree, 1925 ; President, 1930 and 1935 , 
Member, Boniliay Legislative (’ouncil, 1925 
26, 1930-31 and 1935-30 ; Bombay LegLsIativi 
Assembly, 1937. Address: Breach Candj 
ffouse. Warden Road. 


ABUL Kalah Azad, Maudana, eminent 
Muslim Divine and Thinker. President, 
Indian National Congress, b. in Mecca and 
passed ehildhood in Arabia, took early educa- 
tion in Theology in the A1 Azhar University, 
(’airo. After coming to India, he settled in 
Calcutta and started his famous Urdu Weekly 
Al-nUal, enlightening the Muslim community 
on the problems facing It in Turkey and in 
other Muslim lands ; Government suppressed 
it and lie started another immediately, viz. 
Al-Balagh^ which led to ids internment, along 
witii the All Brothers; Just on the brink 
of the Great War, took active ifiterest in 
National Movement and joined the Indian 
National Congress under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and took leading part in 
the Khila^Rt Movement and suffered imprison- 
ment in ' tiie Non-Co-operation Movemenl, 
(1921-22) along with Deshbandhu Das and the 
All Brothers ; since tlien a staunch Nationalist 
Muslim in the Congress Working Committee, 
took active part in the C. D. Movement, 1030- 
32 and was imprisoned several times ; Presi- 
dent, Indian National Congress, 1923 (Special 
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l^elhl session); again Actg. President, Congress, 
1930 ; member, AH -India Congress Committee. 
Author, impressive speaker, and powerful 
writer. Arrested and imprisoned under the 
J)cfence of India Rules in Aug. 1942. lleleaHod 
on 15th June, 1045. J^uhliratim^ft : Several 
hooks on all kinds of subjects mostly Theology ; 
latest Commentary on Ouoraii. Address . 
liallyganj, (’ircular Road, (Jalcutta. 

K^IIESON, SiK .lAMKS (jIlakoow, Kt. (1945), 
C.r.E. (1928), f.C.S,, Resident in Kashmir. 5. 
24th January 1889. m. Violet ('atharino Kreneh 
Field, d. of Lt.-Col. and Mrs. C. W. Field. 
Edti>'.: Tiinlty College, Dublin (Dublin Uuiver- 
.sity). Entered Indian Civil Service, 1913; 
posted to United Provinces, whence in 1917 
transferred to I’olltual Service in Baluchistan ; 
Member of British Mission to Kabul, 1021 ; 
Political Agent, North Wazlristan, 1924-26; 
Deputy Secretary to tlie (lovt. of India in the 
Foreign Dept., 1927-29 ; ofRclated as Foreign 
Secretary in 1928, 1931 and 1935 ; on deputa- 
tion to Imperial Defence College, 1929-30; 
Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, 1932-33; 
Resident in Waziristan, 1935-37; J’olitical 
Resident on the N.-W. Frontier, 1 937-39 ; 
Revenue A Judicial Comini.ssioncr in Balu- 
chistan, 1939-42; Adviser, N.-W.F.P., 1942. 
Resident in Kashmir since 1943. Address: 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

A GLAND, Biobard Dykb, The Bight Bbv , 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay (1929). b. 1881; 
Educ. : Bedford and Oxford. Deacon, 1905 
Priest, 1906 ; Curate, St. Mary’s Slough, 1905* 
10 ; S. P. (}. MissionB, Ahmednagar, Kollia- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911*1929. Address: 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 0. 

ADENWALLA, Nariman Dadathiov, R.A., 
G.D.A., F.C.L (Bond.). 6. in Juno 1900. 

r B.J.P.C. Institute. Passed various 
examinations with 1st class 
and distinctions. Having 
obtained the Covernraent 
Diploma in Accountancy 
in 1923, .started practice in 
1928 as Rcgi'^tcrcil Accoim- 
taiit and Auditor. Ex- 
president and member of 
the Managing Committee 
of the BjrarnJi Jijibhoy 
Old Boys’ Union. Is 
on the Managing Coni- 
mittces of the Released 
I'risoucrs’ Aid Society; the. 
Bombay Sharcholdens’ Association; Managing j 
and V\ orklng (Committees of the Pars! Mutual , 
Death Benefit Society; the Working Com- { 
inittco of Dadabhoy Nowrojl Memorial j 
Association ; t ho Committee of the Pars! 
Federal Council. Is a member of the Income- ' 
tax Committee and an Examiner and a 
member of the Commercial Examination 
Board of tiie Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 
Also on the supervising coniniittce of Inter- 
national Corporation of Secietaiics of Australia. 
He served on the Reception Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation of India 
during its last session in Bombay ; is a free- 
mason and a past master of 2 masonic lodges 
and a past “ Z ” of a Chapter and a Grand 



Lodge Office-hearer. He is an A R.P. Warden, 
and on the National War Front Committee, 
Kalbadevi section, and on the “ A " ward, 
Municipal||Local Committee. Publications * 
(laide to W nenme-tax refund and I ncome-tax 
duide In English and Vernacular. Contributes 
articles in English and Vernacular papers on 
Income-tax matters. Address: 418, Ohhotalal 
Bhiivan, Kalbadevi Road. Residence : 41, 
Queen’s Road, Bombay. 




ADVANI, Pritamdas Bhojraj, o.b.e., m.so. 
TROH. (Manch.); M.i.H. (India), a.m.i.k.r. 
(Lond.), J.?., Officer on Special duty, 
(El(‘clric Grid), Govt, of Bombay. Chairman, 
Board of Trustees of 1 lie r, 

Victoria Juldicc Technical 
Institute, Bombay ; mcm- ^ 
h(‘r of Senate, Bombay ^ * 

University since 1931. i 
6. May 21, 1891 ; w. Parpati ► 

Vasw'aui. Edur.. Ilydera* f " j 
bad, Sind, and Main li. Univ. , 

Eugr. Bombay Office of , ^ 

Metropolitan VTckcrs end ' 
of 1919, and later Mgr. till ^ 

Aug. 1028; Director of ' * 

Jndu.strics Govt ol Bombay fjoin \ugustl928 
to Jan 1941 ;('hairman, Board of Diic<-tors for 
Technical Education and Industrial Training 
Bombay till Oct. 1911; inemhei, Bombay Legis- 
lative CouTU'il 1932-30 ; on spl. duty in U.S.4. 
1939 in comn*ction with |>ro])osal for the esta- 
blishment of the automobile industry in 
Bombay Prov. Address : “ Oceana,” Marine 
Drive, Bombay. 

AG\, Jamshbi) Burjor, A.I.A.A. & S. (Lond.), 
I 1 V , .MIS E , G D.Arcli., Incorporated 
Aichitcct and Siirvi'yoi. b. 27th Oct. 1910. »/i. 
Shiriu D. Cooper, d. of Sir Dhanjishaw 
Cooper on 5th Dec. 1938. 
After passing the Matricu- 
lation, obtained Govt. 
I liploma in Architecture 
being the .voungci't in 
India then. Wa.s elected 
Vssociate of the Indian 
histitulc of \rcliitccts, 
Member of the Indian So- 
<ut> of Engincci.s and an 
Associ.ilt* .d.so ot tbcAssocia- 
orjiorateil Architects and Surveyor.^ 
ol London, being the >otingest Indian to 
accpiire tliR distinction at the time Partnei, 
Mes.sis. Shapuoijee N. Chandaidio> A Co, 
Architcets, Engineers and Surveyors, and Fue 
L(»48 .Assessois for Insmanct* Com])Hnu s as uLo 
under the Govt, of India’s War Risks (Goods), 
lusuranec Ordnnuce, 194U and War Risks 
(Factories) Ordnance, 1942 Diiector, Praja 
Pictures IJd , Deccan Trading to Ltd , Mem- 
ber, Pai-^i (Vntial Association au<l Political 
League, Iranian Zoroastiiati Anjuiiian, Iran 
Li ag\ic, Paisce Architc'cts’ A Ibiginccis’ Union, 
(-haitcr MctuIm*!, Botary Club, Satara, and 
Chairman, International Servne Committee, 
President, Satara Suburban Municipality. 
VMts : Royal Western India Turf, Ripon, 
llonibay Presidency Radio and Hon Secy., 
Satara Club, Is a Freemason being member 
of lAidgcs Sir Lavvience Jenkins (E (\), Uni- 
versal Brotherhood (E.C.), llustom Cama 
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Conclave (E.C.) and same named Chapter. 
Toured India extensively and visited Iran, 
beinR State Guest at Tehran. Address : 
Advani Chambers, Sir PhirozshalilMehta Boad, 
Bombay. 


AG A Khan, Aqa Sultan Mahomed Shah.P.C. 
(1034), G.C.I.E. (1902); G.C.S.l.(lOll); G.C.V. 
O. (1928); K.C.I.E.(1898); LL.D., Hon. Camb. 
b, 1876 ; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 3 900, Ist, 
Class ; iias many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India; head of Ismail 
Maliomcdans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Presided over the League of Nations Session, 
Sept. 1987. PublicaUon : India in Transition. 
Address : Aga Hall, Bombay. 


AGB\WAL, Anand Prasad, BA, LL B., 
Banker, Zamindar and Landlord, son ot late 
Kai Bahadur \aid>a Nath Das, B A. ; b. 12th 
September 1907 , m. Shriniati Chandiatnani 
Devi; thiee daughters. 
Kduc .• Agrawal Pathsala, 
Hari«h Chandra High 
School, Benares Hindu and 
Allahabad Universities ; 
iSni oiled Advocate, Allaha- 
bad High Coiut, 1930; 
Ai»pointed lIonorar> 
Munsiff, 1934, and Honorary 
Magistrate. 1938 ; Honorary 
Special Magistiato Flrst- 
Class, 1940-1943; President. 
Bankers’ (Shrolfs’) Asso- 
ciation, Cantonment Bate Payers’ Associa- 
tion, Ciiritonment Fancy Fair (1940) in aid 
of H. E the Viceioy's War Purposes Fund 
and Shri Krishna Samaj ; Director, Benares 
Industries Ltd ; Vice-President, Beii.^res Indus- 
trial and Trades' Association ; idember, Dis- 
tnet War Board, (''antonment Board, Court of 
Wards Advisory Committee, Agra Province 
Zammdars’ Association, Harish Chandra 
Intermediate College Committee, etc. ; Hand- 
somely donated to various war funds ; Holder 
of Governor’s Sanad for meritorious war ser- 
vices. Address : Sundia, Benares City. 



AHMAD Khan, Thu Hon ’ble Khan Bahadur 
MR Kazi Mir, Kt., B.A , 3iL.B.,^Khan Sahib, 
Khan Bahadur, Knighthoixl, Jubilee and 
Coronation Medals. Judge, Judicial (’om- 
miB>ioner*s Court, N.W.F.P., Peshawar, b 
May 11,1888 m. Aintur Kauf, d. of Kazi 
Abdu Salam Khan,B.A.,(Cantab),Bar-at-Law. 
Educ. : M.A.O, College, Aligarh. Started 
practice at the Bar in Peshawar in 1912, and 
was appointed Public Prosecutor in 1928, 
Legal Ilemembrancer and Secretary Legisla- 
tive Department in 19.12, and Judge in 1934. 
Was Vice-President of the Pesliawar Munici- 
pality from 1022 to 1029. Address : Ahmad 
Manzil, 4, Saddar Boad, Peshawai Canton- 1 
ment. I 


AHMED, Sir SrsD Sultan, Kt., cr, 1927; 
Doctor of Law, 1930; K.C.S.I. Jan. 1946; 
Constitutional Adviser to the Chamber of 
Princes, since Nov, 1945. b. 24th December 
1880. 8. of Khan Baha- 
dur S. Khairat Ahmed of 
Gaya. m. 1900. Called to 
the Bar in 1906. Deputy 
Legal Hemembrancer of 
the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, 191.S; Govern- 
ment Advocate, 1936-37 ; 
acted as Judge, Patna 
High Court, 1919-20; Vice- 
Chancellor, Patna Univer- 
sity, 1923-30 ; Member, Har- 
tog Education (’ommittee, 

1928-29 ; Delegate, Indian Bound Table 
Conferences, 1930-31 ; Acting Memticr of 
Executive Council of Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, 1932; Acting Member of Executive 
Council of Governor-General in charge of 
Hallways and Commerce, 1937 ; Member for 
Information and Broadcasting, May 1943- 
Oct. 1946. Law Member to the Government 
of India from September 1941 to May 1943. 
Degree of Doctor of Laws conferred by 
the J*atna University, 1930. Clubs : Athenaeum ; 
Calcutta ; New Patna. Publication : A Treaty 
between India and the United Kingdom. 
Address : Chamber of Piinees, New Delhi. 



AHMED, Lt.-Col. Dr. SIR ZiA Uddin, Kt., 
er. 1938, C.l.E. 1916; D.Sc., Ph.D., Vice- 
Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim University . b. 
1877. Educ.: Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental 
College, Aligarh ; Trinity College, Cambridge 
(B A., 1903, M.A., 1908) ; Gottingen Univer- 
sity (Ph.D. 1905) Sorbonne, Paris. Address : 
Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarb, United Provinces, India. 

AIYAR, N. N., J.P., Hony. Presideney 
Magistrate, Bombay. Dy. Asstt. Controller, 
Mily. Aerts. b. 1880. Field Service Mes. 
Exp. Force, N.W.F.F. and W.F.F., 1917-20. 

Awarded British War Medal, 
Victory Medal, Indian 

General Service Medal, 

Atghanistan, 'fwo Clasps 
N.W.F. and Waziristan and 
King’s Silver Jubilee Medal. 
President, Ward Welfare 

Committee, Simla-New 
Delhi, 1933-34, S. 1. Welfare 
Society, Bombay, 1937-39, 
8. 1. Volunteer Corps, 

Bombay, 1938-39 ; Vice- 

President, S. I. Educ. 

Assn., Simla-New Delhi, 1933, S. T. Assn., 
Bombay, 1937-38 ; Memlier, Managing Com- 
mittee, Mental Jlospital, (’aleutta, 103,6, 
Prlboners’ Aid Society and General Comnuttee 
King George V. Memorial Fund, (Calcutta, 
19.36, 8. 1. Assn, and Asthika Samaj, Bombay. 
Vice-Chairman, King Emperor’s Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Fund, North Bombay, 1938; 

Chairman, Bombay School Children's Sports 
Committee, 1938 ; Voluntary Probation 
Officer, Children's Aid Society, and Bombay 
Province Probation and After-Care Associa 
tlon. Did relief work in Delhi during Jumma 
Floods, 1983, and Bihar Earthquake. 
Member, Dohad Taluq War Fund Committee, 
1042-43. Honorary Probation Ofticcr, The 
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Bombay Presidency Released Prisoner’s Aid 
Society ; Member, Local Municipal Schools 
Committee ^ F ' Ward, Bombay ; Vice- 
President, Bombay Tamil Sangam. Address : 
275, Telang Road, Bombay 19. 

AKALXOT : Raja Siirimant Vijayafinh 
Fatehsinh Bhosle, Kajahaheb of {See Indian 
Princes' Section.) 

ALAGAPPA Chettiar. i)r. Bin. M.A., 1). Litt. 
LL.D., Banister-at-Law, son of late K. V. Al, 
Ramanathan (’hettiar, b. 6th April 1909, m. 

has one daughter. Educ.: 
Presidency (’ollege, Madras 
and Middle Temple, 
London; Had two years 
training In all the depart- 
ments of the Chartered 
Bank, London — being the 
first Indian to be employed 
there. Took pilot certificate 
while in London. Proprietor 
of the Cochin Textiles, Co- 
chin State, Managing Direc- 
tor : Messrs. Ramal & Co., 
Ltd., The Kerala Corpora- 
tion Ltd., Madras, The West Coast Agencies 
Ltd., Director, The Alagaf)pa Textiles (Cochin) 
Ltd., (jochiu State ; The Alagappa Textiles 
Ltd., Travancore State, The Certilisers and 
(’hemicals Travancore Ltd., the Ayer Manis 
Rubber Estates Ltd., The Indian Bank Ltd., 
Partner, Sri Umayal Stores, Bangalore City, 
Proprietor, Alagappa Corporation, Share 
Brokers and Yarn Merchants ; President, the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras: Piesidcnt, Madras Yarn Merchants’ 
Association; Chairman, The Jupiter General 
Insurance Co., Ltd., and The East and West 
Insurance Co., Ltd. Awarded the Degree of 
D.Litt. by the Annamalai University and 
IJ/.D. by the Madras University. Nominat(*d 
TJfo Member of both Universities. Con- 
tributed Its. 5 lakhs to Annamalai University 
and Rs. 6 lakhs to Madras University tor 
Technological Studies, Rs. IJ lakhs to Cochin 
State for providing mid-day meals to School 
going children. Rj. 1 lakh to Travancore 
University for foundling a Tamil Chair and 
Rs. 75,000 to the Madras Seva Sadan for the 
construction of a Hostel to be named Uniaya 
Hostel , Constructed an Hospital at Alagappa 
TSagar, for the Welfare of his Mill lal>ourer8, 
Cocliin State. Address : ’* Krishna Vilas,” 

Vepery, Madnis. 

ALl, A. F. M. Arditl, F.R.A.R.B., F.R.S.L., M.A. 
h. 1884. Ex-C’ommissioner of Wakfa, Bengal ; 
Ex-Keeper of the Re<'ords of the Govt, of India 
and Ex-Secretary to the Indian Historical 
Records Commission ; Trustee and Hon. 
Sccy. of the Indian Museum ; Fellow 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
Sometime Librarian, Imperial Library. 
Member, Senate of the Calcutta Unlv. ; Court 
of the Dacca Unlv. ; Executive Committee 
of the Countess of Dufferin Fund ; Executive 
ettee., Calcutta Club; Executive Cttee. 
for the Management of the Zoological 
Garden, Calcutta ; Council of Administration 
of the Alliance Francalse of Calcutta ; 
Governing Body of tlic Presidency Coll, 
and the Govt. School of Art, Calcutta; 
Past President, Rotary Club, Calcutta; 
Governor, Calcutta Blind School; Secretary J 



Calcutta Historical Society and Mahomedan 
literary Society, Calcutta;;Jlx-Vice-Pre8ident, 
Calcutta Mahomedan OrpBftnage; Ex-Presl- 
dent. Refuge for the Homeless and Helpless ; 
Governor, Calcutta Juvenile House of 
Detention ; Chairman, Committee of the 
Academy of Finn Arts, Calcutta ; Vlee- 
Pres., Calcutta Geographical Society ; Chair- 
man, V Campaign Cttee., Calcutta. Address : 
3, Nawab Abdur Rahman Street, Calcutta. 

ALT, Sir SyeJ) Maratib, Managing, Proprietor, 
Syed A. & M. Wazir Ali, b. J884; Member, 
His Majesty Amir of Kabul’s Entertainment 
Committee, 1 900 ; Secretary, All-India Army 
(’anteen (’ontractors Asso- 
ciation from 1922 to 1926; 

Director, Canteen Contrac- 
tors Syndicate Ltd. since 
1927; Member, Trade 
Delegation to Afghanistan, 

1934 ; Director, Reserve 
Bank of India since 1935. 

Member, Eastern Group 
Supply Uonfeience, 1940, 

Vice-Chairman, All-India 
Muslim Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

Director, Alkali <fe Chemical Corporation of 
India. .Ltd, since 1936. President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Lahore, 1944. Member, 
Committee of Management and Control, 
Aitchlson (Jhiefs* College, Lahore. President, 
Punjab Muslim Chamber d Commerce, 1948. 
Khan Bahadur, 1929, C.B.B., 1935, Knighted, 
1940. Address: ” Ashiana ”, Lahore. 

ALIKHAN, KrNWAR Ha.tbe Ismail, C.I.E. 
(1944), O.B.E. (1933), M.L.A. (Central), Rais 
of Asrauli Estate, Dt. Bulandshahr. U.P. 
Zamlndar ; hereditary Darbari. b. December 
18, 1897 ; m. Shaft -un-Ni.sa Begam and Goher 
Zaman. Ednc. : Privately and St. Peter’s 
College, Agra. Toured all Western countries 
and Asia ; .served in different capacities, City 
Board, Mussoorie (1919-32) ; President of 
several public Institutions and Societies ; 
Elected Member, U.t*. Leg. Council under 
Montford Reforms (1926) ; Elected Member 
of Central Leg. Assembly (1930-341; Chief 
Whip and Founder of the United India Party 
in the Central Assembly (1931-34) ; nominated 
Member of the Council of State (1936-40) ; 
Member of several Standing Committees of 
the Indian Legislature. Deputy Govt. Whip in 
Central Assembly ; in public life since 1916. 
Publications : Female Education of Muslim 
Rajputs. Address : Asrauli Estate, District 
Bulandshahr, U.P. 

ALLAN, Sir Robert George, m.a. (Cantab.), 
C.I.E. (1936), Kt. (1015), member for Agricul- 
ture and l*o8t-War Development, Baroda 
State ; 6. Nov. 7, 1879 ; m. Mabel Isobel 
Anderson, 1911 ; : Haeleybury College 

and Loretto School and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge ; joined Indian Agri. Service 
1006 ; Principal, Agricultural College, Nagpur ; 
Offg. Dir. of Agriculture (\P. 1931 ; transferred 
08 Director of Agriculture, U.P. ; retired 
1935 ; Commissioner of Agriculture, Baroda 
State, 1936-1945; Publications: ** An outline 
of Indian Agriculture ” and a number of 
bulletins and contributions to periodicals 
on agricultural subjects .{ddrr^s : ** Dil- 

' quoha,” Race Course Road, Baroda. 
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ALLSOP, The Hon. Justice Jambs Joseph 
'Whittlesea, Jiaiiffht Bachelor, Jan. 1, 1945 ; 
Puisne JudgenJI' High Court of Judicature, 
Allahabad ; ft. Feb. 11, 1887 , m. Jessie AniiU\ 
d, of C. S. Delmerifk. Ediic.: Uiiiv. (’oil., 
London; Entered 1. C. S., 1010; Hlstrict 
and Sessions Judge, 1919 ; Judicial Secretary 
and Legal llcraembrancer to U.I\ Govt., 
1931 and 1933-34. Judge, Chief Court, Oiidh, 
July-November 1933 ; Judge, High Court. 
Allahabad, 193*. Address’. 1«, Hastings 
Road, Allahabad. 

ALMOND, The Hon’ble Sir James, Kt. (1941), 
M.A., Bar-at-LaM’, A.Il.C.O., Judicial (Com- 
missioned, N.-W.F.P. ft. 28 Sejrtember, 
1891 ; m. May Victoria Howard, d. of Rev. 
8. IT. Baker. Edne. : Bolton Grammar 
School and Emmanuel (^011., Cambridge. 
Joined I C.S., 1915 ; Served in Bihar, 1915-10 ; 
under the Army Department, 1916-19; and 
in the N.-W. E. Pro\iiicc from 1919 onwards. 
Address : Peshawar. 

-\LWAR ; His Highness Shri Sewai Maharaj 
Sir Tej Singhji Bahadur, K.C 8 1 , Maharaja 
of {See Indian Princes' Section.) 

AMBEDKAK. Thi Hon. Dr. BHIMRAO Ramji, 
M.A., Ph D., D Sc., Bar-at-law ; Member, 
Governor-General’s Executive C/Ouncii (Labour) 
since July 1942 ; Member, National Defejice 
Council; Member, Bombay liCgislative As- 
sembly (liCader of Independent La hour Party), 
ft. 1893. Educ. : Satara and Bombay; Gaekwar’s 
Scholar at Columbia University tostudy Econo- 
mics and Sociology; did Besearch In India Office 
Library and kept terms for the Ba rat Gray’s Inn. 
Professor of Political Economy, Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay, 1917; 
went to Germany and joined Bonn Univer- 
sity and then Loudon University and 
took D.Sc. in Economics and Commerce . 
called to the Bar, 1923 ; gave evidence before 
Southborough Committee for Franchise, 1918 ; 
and Royal Commission on Indian (hirrency, 
1926 , Member of tlie Round Table Conference, 
London, 1930-32 and Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, 1932. Publirations : The Pro- 
blem of the Rupee, Evolution of Provincial 
Finance in British India, Caste in India, Small 
Holdings and their Remedies, The A nnihllation 
of Caste and Federation is Frcodoia, Thoughts 
on Kanade, (Janfllii, Jinnab, What 

Coiigre-.s and Gaiidlu lia\e done to the Un- 

touchables, etc. AdAn'ss ’ New Delhi , Raj 
Graha, Hindu Colony, Dadar, Bombay, 

AMERSEY, Manmohandas Madhavdas, J.P., 
Hon. Magistrate; Cotton Merchant A: Mill- 
owner. Partner, Messrs. Amerscy & Sons, 
Madhavdas Amerscy A Co., Amersey 

Danioder; Agents, The 
Madluisudan Mills, Ltd. ; 
Managing Agents, Cotton 
Export A Jmi)ort Ltd.; 

1 lirector, Hindus t h a n 
(icneral Insiirancf} Society,! 
Ltd., Calcutta, Hiiidusthan 
.Mercantile Bank Ltd , 
Calcutta ; Tlu* Madhnsudan 
Milh, Ltd. A Cotton Export 
A Import, Ltd.; Member of 
the Managing (Committee 
of 'The Indian Meri'hants' 
Chamber ; Vjec-Prebi<lcnt, The Aiidheii Educa- 
tion Society and Managing Committee of 


Madhavdas Amersey High School, Andheri 
Travelled several times to Europe, America, 
China and Japan on business. Clttbs : 
Vice-President, 'The P, J. Hindu Gymkhana; 
Hon. Secy., The Orient Club and Member, 
The Willingdon Sports Club, The Hindu 
Merchants’ (’lul), 'Ihc Royal Western India 
Turf (’lub, Ltd. ; Member of the Executive 
of the (’rieket (Hul) jpf India, Ltd. Address: 
OJfice ; Oriental Bldgs., Fort, Bombay ; Rest’ 
f/ewre ; “ Madlm-Tul ", 22A, Carmichael Road 
Uumballa Hill, Bombay. 

AMINUDDIN, Syed, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at- 
Law, J.U.S., Uollecfor of Dharwar from 18th 
OH. 1943. ft. 21st Apiil, 180.>. Edne. 

M. A. O. Collegiate School, Aligarh, till 1914; 
Downing Coll., Cambridge, 1916-1918; 
Gray’s Inn, London. Asstt. Collector at 
Sukkur (Sind), Ahmednagar and Thana. 
Collector, Satara, 1930-31; Kanara, 1931 
Kolaba, 1932-1934. Member of Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1932-34; Collector of 
Nasik, 1935 ; Nominated member, Indian 
Leg. Assembly, for the budget session 
in 1936; Collector of East Khandesh, 
1936-37 ; Dty. Secretary, Revenue Depart- 
ment, 1937-38 ; Director of Land Re(‘ords 
and Inspector-General of Registration for the 
Province oi Bombay, 1938-39. Collector 
of Ratnagiri, 1940-43. Collector of Dharwar, 
Nov. 1943. Settlement Commr. D L.R. and 
I.(.', of Registration, Oct. 194*. Holds Jagirs 
(Inam Villages) in the Province of Bombay, 
Nizam’s Dominions, Baroda, Junagadh and 
Sachin States. Address : Nawab Manzil, 
Baroda, 

AMRIT Kauk, Bajkumaki; only d. of Raja 
Sir Jiarnam Slngli of Ivapurthala. Social 
worker of many years standing and acts as 
Secretary to Mahtama Gandhi. Was arrest- 
ed and detained since Oct. 3rd, 1942; ft. 2nd 
Feb. 1887 ; Edne. : Sherborne School for 
(iirls, Dorsetshire and London, Social Section 
Secy., A l.W.(\, 1930; Chairwoman, A.l.W.C., 
1931-33. Gave evidence on hehalt ot A.l.W.C’ , 

N. C.W.I., etc., betore Jiord Lothian in 1932 

and on behalf of National Council of Women 
in India and W’ omen’s Indian Assn, in London 
in 1933 before the Joint Select Cttee. Pres., 
A.l.W.C., 1938 ; Chairwoman, A.I.W. Fund 
Assn., 1937-41 ; served on the JuUunder 
Municipality, 1934-36. First woman member 
of the Advisory Jioard of Education (Govt, 
ot India) from inception till resignation as 
protest in Aug. lt>*2 ; Lite Member, Board All- 
India Spinners’ Assn, and member of tlie Board 
of Hindustani 'ralimi Sangh ; Fres., Mablla 
Mandnl. Member of the Standing Com- 
inittee** of tl\e A I.W.C., A.I.W. Fund Assn., 
and State.^ Pe<)pl(‘’H Congiess. One of 
(iandhiji’s Seei et^Jiries since 1935 ; Member, 
Women’s Educ. Cttee. of the Harijain 
Sevak Sangh ; has won many Tennis 
Championships in Simla and Lahore. 
Address : “ Manorville," Simla West, and 

Sevagiani, via Wardlia, C.P. 
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ANANDJI Haridas, B.A., LL.B., ASHistaot 
Iron A Steel Controller, 1941-42 (Government 
of India), Manaj^ing Director, Anandji Haridas 
A Co,, Ltd., Iron and Steel McrehsintH at 
Calcutta and Loniluiy. fj, at 
Bombay in iHUfi. B A. 
(1017); LL.B. (1010). Was 
a Member of (’oinniittee 
of Bcii^fnl 2*iatioiial Cham- 
ber of Commerce, (’aleiitta, 
1922-1024. In 1924, was 
a founder and senior Vice- 
President, Indian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Calcutta. 
President of the Calcutta 
Iron Merchants’ Association, 
1920-1931, Also a Member 
of the Bengal fJagpur Bailway Advisory 
Committee, 1926-1932, and Commercial 
Member of the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee; Was elected Member of the 
Calcutta Corporation, 1929-1932, Member ot 
the Committee of the Indian Merehants’ 
Chamber, Bombay. Vice-President, The 
Bombay Steel Traders’ Association; Member, 
Committee of the Bhatia General Hospital, 
Trustee of Khimji Jiwa and other charities, i 
Address: 29J>, Doongersey Road, Bombay. 

ANANTA KnisrtNA Ayyar, Rao IUhadur Sir 
C. V., B.A., B.L., Retired Judge of the 

Madras High Court, h. 1874. Educ. : Mad- 
ras Christian College and the Madras Law Col- 
lege ; Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law, 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P. R, Sundara 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High (’ourt in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928 ; nominated 
member of the Madras Tjegislative Council, 
March-December 1928 ; Elevated to the 
Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
1 928 ; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921-1931 ; First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council Krdghtcd, 19‘U. Follow 
of the Madras University for two terms. 
Takes interest in practical agriculture 
Afidreas : Cliittur, Cochin, S. Malabar. 

AKANTANl Bin^KTLAb Xarwanmt, n.A., 
I) Litt., Bar-at-TiUW, Dewan. Jawliar State; 
6. June 22, 1H92, at Kuteh-Bhuj. Edur. : at 
Alfred High-School, Kutcli-Bhuj, and Mhldlc 
Temple, l 4 »nd()n ; called to 
th(‘ liar in 1937. Started 
career in /anzibar, as 
Interpreter in II. B. M’s. 

High Court ; was Head 
Master. Indian Sehool, btr 
10 \«‘ars and j«)urnalist 
for 2r> years ; I’rojirietor 
and Editor, 1 he /an'-ilxtr 
Fo/cc, a well know'n Wei'kly; 
was Mysore Govt. Trade 
Agent in East and South 
Afriea add also acted as 
Trade ('orres])ondent for the Govt, of India 
for a number of years ; as Leader of the 
Indian (’ommimity, led <leputath)ns to 
London and Geneva on several oeeasions 
on behalf of Indians in East Africa : 
practised law in High Court of Bombay on the 
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Original side and is still on the roll of Advo- 
cates ; was Commerce Member in Nawanagar 
State for four years ; acted as Advocate- 
General in Nawanagar State and Famine 
Relief Commissioner duiing the famine 
of 1939 40 and won the appreeiation of the 
Maharaja .laiusalu'b Bahadur and th<‘ public 
for bis strenuous work; Controller ot prices. 
Agent to tlie custodian of Enemy Property 
and President, Central Board, War Efforb* 
Committee ; was Pres., Stores Ihirchase Cttee., 
Nawanagar State ; an active Rotarian 
and a Mason. Publications : Gujarati trans- 
lation in vers(‘ of “ Kariinn ” by Shaikh Saadi 
Great Persian I*oet and Writer. “ Fune- 
tions of Post-War JnunutlUn} ” ami “ Genesis 
of Indian Steugffle in East Africa." Address : 
Jawahar, Gujarat Stat(*s. 

ANDERSON, Sir Jamrs Drtjmmonp, K.(M E. 
(June 1944), C.I.E. (1939), B.A. (Oxon.), 
T.C.S., Financial Comm.siir. (Revenue), 
Punjab, since Oet. 1941. b Aug. 10, 
’‘'1886 ; w. Jean Emma Katherine Maepherson. 
3.^..1d. Edac. : at St Paul's Seh., and W’adbam 
C(»II., Oxford. District and Settlement 
Officer in the Pun lab ; Secy, to the Govt. 
of India, Leg. Dept, in 1936 and 1938. 
Address : Office of tlie Finanf'ial (’ommi.ssioner, 
Punjab. 

ANEY, M\1)HA0 Shrihari. B a.. B.L. (Cal), 
M.L.A., Rejiresentative of India in Ceylon 
since August 1943 b. 29 .August 1880. m. 
Yamuna (died 1925). Edife. : Mon Is (’ollege, 
Nagpur, Teacher, Kashibai Piivate High 
Sehool, Amiaoii, 1904-07 ; joined bar 1908 
at Ycotmal ; Vice-President, Indian Home 
Rule League ; President, Borar Provincial 
t'ongress I’ominitlee, 1921-19.»0. Joined Civil 
Disobedience Movement; Ag. President, 
Indian National ('ongress, 1933; Member, 
Legislative Assemblv for Bcrar, 1924-1926, 
1927-1930 and 1935; Member, Congress 
Working Committee, 1924-25 and 1931-34; 
founded Yeotmal District Association, 1916; 
Member, Nehru Committee; Vice-President, 
Responsivlat Party ; General Secretary, Con- 
gress Nationalist Party, 1634; Leader, Congress 
Nationalist Assembly Group, 1935; General 
Secretary. Anti-Communal Award Conference 
Working Committee, 1935. Elected Member 
of Nagpur University Court since 1935 and of 
Hindu University Court, Benares, since 1938. 
Member, Viceroy’s EKceutivc Council (indian 
Overseas). 1941-1943, Vice-Chairman, 
National Planning (Jroups since 1943; Pre- 
sident. Hindi Sahitya Nirman Samiti, Agra, 
since 1942. Resigned Membershii) Executive 
(^ouneil in Fel). 1913. Re])resentative of 
Govt, of India in Ceylon since Aug. 1943. 
President, Vaidie Sanshodhan Mandal, Poona. 
1944. Puhtications : Collertion of WTitings 
and speeches (in Marathi) .Address: 
('olomlni ; Veotnial ((\P A' B(*rar). 

ANNAM.ALAl (^HF.TTKR. Ra.taH Sir, op 
CHKTTINAP, iJi !>., A’ o.i.itt. b\ the Madras A: 
Annamalni Universities respectively. Awarded 
Ileriditary tile of Rajah, 1929, Ar knlglithoo<i, 
1923; Merchant A' Landhohler b. Sept. 30, 
1881; w. Srimati Rani Sect hai Achi. Educ.' 
privately ; I’ouiider and l*ro-nmnceUor of 
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the Annamalai University. Address : ** The 
Palace Chettinad, (S. India) and Chettinad 
House *\ Adyar, Madras. 

ANSORGE, Enio ('KriL, B.A. (Oxon ), 
O.8.I., O.I K., I (’ S., Adviser to the 
Governor, Hihar since, Apill 1943; b. 
March 6, 1887. m. Wcnonali Hardwick 

(nee Leather). Educ. : St. Paul’s School and 
St. John's College, G\tord. Passed I.C S. 
examination in 1910; Chapia (Hengal), 
December 1911 ; S.D.O., Majipur, 1913 ; on 
special duty under Government of India 
^ev. and Agric. Dept.), 1919 ; S. D. O.. 
Khurda (Orissa), 1910 ; Collector, Puri, 1917 ; 
Dy. Commissioner, Sambalpur, 1918 ; Served 
under Government of India, 1918-24, in 
Commerce and Industry and Finance Depart- 
ments ; Collector, Shahabad, 1925 ; Secretary 
to Govt, of B. & O. in Educ. and Dev. Depts., 
1926; Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
1930 ; Commissioner of Fiihut, 1935 ; Rev. 
Commissioner of Orissa, 1938. Adviser to 
H. E. the Governor of Orissa, 1939-41 ; Chief 
Commr. Designate, Andaman and Nicobar 
Is., Nov. 1941. Supervisor, T.(^S. i*roba- 
tioners’ Training Camp, Dehra Dun, 1942- 
1943 Pubhrahotut * Silk in India (vkith the 
late Prof. Maxwell Lofroy), 1910. Address 
Patna and Lloyd’s Bank, Calcutta. 


ARBUTHNOT, CLIFFORD WiLLTAM Ernest, 
B.E., BA., C.l.E. (1930), b. 13th Fchiuary, 
1885. Educ. : Campbell College and Queen’s 
University, Belfast, Entered tiie Indian 
Service of Engineers as Assistant Engineer, 
P.W.D., in 1908; retired as Superintending 
Engineer in 1940. Served for four years, 
1914-1918 in the Indian Aimy dining the 
Great War. Member, Bombay Munklpal 
Corporation, 1921-1937. Member, Bomiiay- 
Sind Public Service Commission, 1937-1942. 
Address : Byculla (’lub, Bombay. 

ARCOT, PEINOK OF, Nawab Azimzah, His 
Highness Sib Qhvlam Mahomed Ali Khan 
Bahadttb, G.C.I.E. ft. 22 Feb. 1882. 
t. father, 1^3. Premier Mahomedan 
nobleman of Southern India, being the 
direct male descendant and representa- 
tive of the Sovereign Ruler of the Kamatlc. 
Edue. : His Highness received his preliminary 
education under Mr. J. Creigliton and was 
thereafter educated under C. Morrison, M.A. ; 
Member of Madras Legislative Council, 
1904-6 ; Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council (Mahomedan Electorate) of the 
Madras Presidency, 1910-13 ; Member of the 
Madras Legislative Council by nomination, 
1916 ; awarded title of Highness in 1936. 
He possesses three cannons to Are salute on 
Important occasions and is allowed to main- 
tain an Infantry Guard and an Escort of 
trooi». The (Collector of Madras, Mr. D. W. 
Day, I.C.S., is the Ex-Offleio, Political 
Officer attached to His Highness. President, 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore ; Presi- 
dent, South Indian Islamlah League, Madras. 
Presided All-India Muslim League, 1910. 
Life Member, Lawiey Institute, Ooty; Life 
Member, South India Athletic Association 
Cluit : Gymkhana, Madras. Address : Amir 
Muhal Palace, Madras. 


ARORA, Rai Sahib Sri Nabatan, Managing 
Proprietor, Messrs. Gopinath Badrinath, 
Patna City, Ex-Chairman, Patna City 
Municipality. Member of the Advisory 
Ctipc. of the B. A N.W. Ky , 

1933-35; lion Mgte 1933* 

36 ; Hon Treasurer, Bihar 
i’eniial Relief (’ttee orga- 
nised liy All-India (’ongress 
ettce. during Earthquake of 
1934 ; Member, E I. Ry. 

Advisory iioard, Calcutta, 

1935-37; President, Bihar 
and Orissa Chamber of 
Coinmcrce,1936-37, Member, 

Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council, 1936-37 ; Managing 
Director, the Bihar Investment Trust Ltd , 
and Rai Sahib S. Arora & Co. Ltd. Director, 
Bank of Blliar Ltd., the Bihar United Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd,, Behnr Transport and Engi- 
neering Ltd , The Ghee Supply Co. (Bihar) 
Ltd., Purchasing Agent of Ghee for Govern- 
ment of India in Bihar for Defence Services ; 
Selling Agent of the Bengal Paper Mill C’o., 
Ltd., since 1932 and Pres., Bihar Provin- 
cial Hindu Sabba. Takes active part In all 
Commercial, Industrial and Social activ- 
ities. Addiess : “ Arora House,” Patna City. 


ASAF ALT, M.L.A., Bvr-AT-Law, Delhi ; ft. 
1888. Educ : Stephens College, Hellii, and 
Lincoln’s Inn, I^ndon ; ru. Aruna Ganguli, 
1928. Tried under D. 1 . A. in 1918 and acquit- 
ted ; Jailed several times in connection with 
Congress movement ; Trav elled M'idely in 
Europe. Municipal Comminsioner, Delhi ; 
SecreHry, Congress Parliamentary Board. 
Active member, Nationalist Muslim Party ; 
returned by large majority on joint votes of 
Hindus and Muslims of Delhi to the Legislative 
Assembly, (193.')). Member, Congress Working 
Committee and Secretary, Assembly Congress 
Party ; Arrested and imprisoned under 
Defence of India Rules in Aug. 1942, released 
May 1945. PublicaUons : Constructive Non- 
Co-operation ; Pecreiitions : Roller skating, 
hunting and journalism. Address : Kucha 
Chelan, Dellii. 


ASAF.TAHT, Hon’blb Raja Dharam Karna 
Bahadur, second son of Raja Rajman Asfa 
Nawazwant Murll Manoliar Bahadur ; ft. 
1311 H. m Hyderabad Deccan; five sons; 

awarded title of Ram 
Bahadur and Mansab of 
Rs. 2,000. cavalry of 1,000 
and Alam by H.E.H. the 
Nizam ; takes keen interest 
in art and literature. Educ. : 
St. George’s Grammar 
School ; Madras-e-Alia, 
Hyderabad Deccan, where 
lie studied Persian and 
English ; Nizam College ; 
* Kayastha Pathashala ' 
Allahabad ; later on joined 
Civil Service class ; appointed Taluqdar 
in Revenue Department, where he rendered 
valuable service ; Minister, P.W D. and 
Medical and Home comprising O.I.B., Munici- 
pality Water Works, Drainage, Customs, 
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Wireless, etr., H.E.H. the Nizam’s Govern- 1 
ment for 5 years, re-organization of the! 
P.W.D., the Tungabhadra Survey, etc., 
being some of his achievements as Minister ; 
introduced the Touring Eye Hospital, thus 
making medical help available to people 
in remote villages. JJobbies : colleetion of 
ancient thxngs, rare Persian carpets and 
T>oetry and palron of archaeology. Annual 
income from his Estate about Ils.l2 lakhs, 
most of it being spent on public works such 
as Industries Educalmn and Health. Addre»*i‘ 
Malwala Palace, IXyderabad-Ueccau. 

ASHAE, H. N., Managing Director, The 
Digvijay Inf-uiancc Co., Ltd. b. in 1906 at 
Eajkot. Passed his Matriculation, book- 
keeping and accounts with 
National Union and London 
Chamber of Commerce in 
first class. Was Chief Scout 
Commissioner for Eajkot 
State and got a certificate 
from Mahatma Gandhi for 
his able leadership in scout- 
ing in 1925. Started his 
career with Gresham ; won 
a gold medal m the first 
year. Joined New India as 
Chief Agent for Cutch A 
Kathiawar ; won 1 wice gold medals for highest 
business production. Then joined as Branch 
Manager of Bharat Insurance Co , Ltd., 
Bombay, in 1937. Eccipient of several 
medals and prizes for record business. 
Managing Director, The Digvijay Insurance 
Co., Ltd., since 1942. Addrefis ' Dhan-Nur, 
Sir Pherozbhah Mehta Eoad, Fort, Bombay. 

ASTHANA, Dr Naiuyan Pkas\j), M.A.,LLD 
(1931 Agra Cniv.), C.I.E. (Jaii 1, ’45) e\-Advo- 
cate General, U.P. b. April 20, 1874. m. 
Munno Devi. Educ. : Agra College ; Began 
ractn e as Vakil at Agra in 1895 ; elected mem- j 
er, Agra Municipal Board in 1902 and Vice- 
Chairman, 1913; elected member. Provincial! 
Legislative Council, 1916-23 ; elected member. 
Councilor State, 1927-30; Vice-Chancellor, 
Agia University, 1929; Advocate General,U.P 
since July 1937. Practises in the Allahabad 
High Court. Thiice elected President, 
Kayestha (''onferencc. Chairman of the 
Allahabad High Court liar Council since 1937. 
Address : No. 23, Canning Eoad, Allahabad. 

ATHALVE, GANESH KRISHNA, B.Sc., BT, 
B 8c. (Lon ), A.E C.bc. Diploma of Imp 
Coll., M.8c. (London), Senior Scientific 
Officer, Eesearch Meteorologist, C.D.E.E , 
Cannanore. 6. Feb. 8, 1909; m, Kamala 
Sohoni. Edur. : Fergusson Coll., Poona, 
Imperial Coll. of Science, London. 
Worked as Meteorological Officer with the 
E A.P. in England. Eetiirned to India in 
1944 and was taken up in the Imperial 
Service. Address : (Tiemical Defence Ee- 
search Establishment, Cannanore, S. India. 

ATHMALLICK : Eaja SlIRI KTSHORE CHANDRA 
Dko, Euler of. {See Indian Primes' Section). 

AUCHINLECK, H. E. General Sir Claude 
John Eyre, G.C.B., cr., 1946; G.C.I.K., cr., 
1040 ; C.B.. 1084 ; G.S.I., 1086 ; D.S.O., 1917 ; 

\ v 
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0. B.E., 1919 ; A.D.C. General to the King since 
1941 ; Col. 1st Bn. Ist Punjab Regt., the Bom- 
bay Grenadiers and the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers ; C.-in.C. in India since June 1943. b. 
1884. s. of late Colonel John Claude Auchin- 
lock, R.A.; m. 1921, Jessie d. of late Alexander 
Stewart, of Innerhadden, Kinloch-Eannoch, 
Perthshiie. Educ.: Wellington Coll. 
Served in Egypt, 1914-15; Aden, 1916; 
Mesopotamia, 1916-19, (despatches, D.S.O., 
Croix de Guerre, O B.E., Brevet lA.-Col.) ; 
operations against Upjw'r Molimands, 1933 
(despatches, C B.) ; Mohmand Operations, 
1935 (despatches, C.S.I.) ; Imperial Defence 
College, 1927 ; commanded l&t batt., 1st 
Punjab llegt., 1929-30; Instructor, Staff 
College, Quetta, 1930-33 ; Commander, Pesha- 
war Brigade, India, 1933-36; Deputy Chief 
of General Staff. Aimy Head quarters, India, 
1936-38 ; Member, Expert Cttee. on the De- 
fence of India, 1938 ; Comdr., Meerut District, 
India, 1938-39; Comdr. 4th Corps 1940, G.O. 
C.-in-C. Northern Norway (Narvitc) 1940; 
G.O. C.-in-C. Southern Command U.K. July to 
Dec. 1940. C.-in-(’. in India Feb. to July 
1941 ; C.-iii-C. M E.F.. 1041-42. Club : United 
Service. Address : New Delhi. 

AUGUSTI, K. Joseph, b. on 1st Dec. 1884, in a 
family with long commercial traditions. 
Took to business early in life. Is a pioneer in 
joint stock enterprise in 
Travancore. Was one of 
the first to introduce 
motor industry in the 
State. Is a landholder 
and businessman. 

Founded the Palai Central 
Bank Ltd., of South India. 

Is the Managing Director 
of the Bank from the 
beginning. Address : Palai, S. I. 

AUSTIN, Sir Thomas, c.i.e. (1941), k c.i.e, 
(1946), Adviser to H. E. the Governor of 
Madras since 1940 ; b. July 20, 1887 ; m. 
Cristina Wilson. M b , ch b. Educ. ; Plymouth 
Coll., and Jesus Coll., Cambridge, Entered 

1. e.s. 1910 and posted to Madras 1911 ; 
Chairman, Assam Labour Board, 1924-28; 
called to the Bar bv Gray’s Inn, 1931 ; Dewan 
of Travancore, 1932-34; Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, 1934-38 ; Member, Board 
of Revenue, 1938-40 ; Chief Secretary to 
Govt, of Madras, 1940. Address : Madras, S. 
India. 

AYKROYD, Wallace Euddell, M.D., Sc.D. 
(Dublin), C.B.E., (1943); Dir., Nutrition 
Research Laboratories, Indian Research 
Fund Association, Coonoor, since 1935. 
b July 30, 1899 ; m. Freda Kathleen Buttery. 
Educ. ; Tlie Leys Sch , Cambridge ; Trinity 
Col , Dublin. Beit Memorial Research 
Fellow, 1928-30 ; member of Health Section, 
League of Nations, 1931-35 ; Delegate to 
United Nations Conferenw' on Food <fe Agricul- 
ture, Hot Springs, U.S.A., 1943 ; Mem., Famine 
Inquiry Com, 1944-45 ; Publications: Fifa- 
mins and other Dietary Essentials (1933); 
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Three Philosophers (1^»3D); llunian JSutntion 
and Diet (1037) ; also numerous scientlflo 
papers on various asj)cci8 of nutrition. 
Address : Nutrition llt'search Laboratories, 
Coonoor, 8. India. 


AYYANGAR, The IIon. Sm N. GOPAIA- 
8WAMI. IJ.A., R Ji., Kt., V S.l., (M.E., Diwan 
Bahadur; Member, Couneil of State, b. Slat 
March 1882. m. Sri Komalamnial. Bduc. : 
Wesley, Presidency and Law ('oUeges, Madras, 
Asstt. Professor, Pachaiyappa's College, 
Madras, 1904; entered Madras Civil Service j 
by a competitive examination in 1905; 
Dy Collector, 1905-1919 ; Collector and 
Dt. Mgte., 1920 . Member, Indian LegiHlativo 
Assembly, 1927 ; Registrar- General of 
Panchayats and Inspector of Local Bodies, 
1921-28 ; Collector and Bt Mgte , 
Anantapur, 1928-31 ; Inspector of Municipal 
Councils and Local Boards, 1931-32; 
Secy, to <lo\t., P. W. Dept, 1932-34 ; 
President, Indian Officers’ Assocn., Madras, 
1935-37 ; Member, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 193.1-37 ; Prime Minister of Kashmir, 
1937* t3. Address : Nanga Parbat, 90, 
St. Mail’s Road, Tc 5 mimi»et P.O., Madras. 

\Z1/, SYEi) Ahdvl, Barristcr-at-Law. b. 
1SS5. 7?d«r. .* Patna Collegiate School and 

the Patna, Bihar National and St. Columba's 
Colleges. Called to the Bar Ity the Middle 
Temph*. Ihirollod Advocate 
ot the Calcutta High Court, 
1913, and I'atna Hiuli Court, 

1 9 1 1». A Criminal and Cl\ il 
la^^yer ol wide reputation 
Prosofution ( ouusol in tlic 
tamous Delhi ('ouspiracy 
Case ; came into 
prommeiu c early in life 
lor social and philantliropic 
actnitics ; made Blind 
Relief Cami) a permanent 
annual teature at enormous 
private expense ; louuder, I’atua Club 
and the Lr<lu Public Library attached 
to the Anjuman Ishimia, Patua ; President 
and Patron of Ihe loeal Muslim Orphanage, 
interested in the development of Cnlu and 
Hindi to luomote literary interests ami 
Hmdu-iMuslim unity; presided o\er several 
Urdu literary conferences ; returned to tlie 
Provincial Legislature thrice successively 
in 1926, 1930 and 1937 ; Minister of Educa- 
tion, Riliar and Orissa, 1934 to 1937 ; resigned 
seat in December 1937 ; elected President. 
Bihar Provincial Muslim League, Marcii, 
1938 ; re-elected in 1938-39, 1939-40 ; member, 
All-India Muslim League Working Committee , 
Cuairman of the Reception Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League held in Patua, 
December, 1938; accepted (Uiairmanship of 
the Corruption Inquiry Committee, appoint- 
ed during tiie Congress regime in 1938 and 
submitted a valuable report whicli is in the 
nature of a documented treatise on public 
administrative and judicial reform ; resigned 
presidentship of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
J^eague and membership of the Cduncll 
and of the Working Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League in 1940. Appointed 
Judicial and Ecclesiastical Member, H. E. U. 


the Nizam’s Govt., Hyderabad, Dn., in 
Feb. 1940 and resigned from his office in 
March 1944 on private grounds. Address : 
“Dllkusha,” Palna, E.I.R. 

BABER Shum Shere, Comdg. Gen., G.B.E., 

K. C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Hon. Col. British Army. 
5. 27tli January 1888 ; «. of H. H. Hon. 
General Maharaja Chandra Shumshcre, G.C.B., 
etc.; D. G. Police (1903-29); D. G.Med. Dept., 
(1932) ; In charge of Provinces, Ea^tciii ’IVrai, 
Nepal, 1939 ; Delhi Durbar (1903); visited 
Europe (1908); in charge of shooting arrange- 
ments during visit of King George V (1911) ; 
attached A.H.Q., India (March 1015 to Feb. 
1919) as I. Gen. Nepalese Contingents during 
Great War (Despatches, specially, thanks of 
Cs-in-G in India); K.C.S.]., K.C.I.E. for 
meritorious Service ; 1st Class Nepal Star 
(1918) ; thanks of Nepal Govt, and Sword of 
Honour ; Wazirlstan Field Force, 1917 ; 
(Despatches) Special mention by C-in-C In 
India and Govr.-Gcn. in Council ; Nepalese 
Military Decoration for bravery ; at A.H.Q. 
India, as I. Gen. Nepalese Contingent during 
Afghan War, 1919 (G.B.E., Medal). Repre- 
sented Nepal at Northern Command Manoeuv- 
res at Attock (1925). In memory of son Bala 
Shum Shere supplied Bokhara with pipe 
drinking water costing over Rs. 1 lac 
and donated Rs. 1 lac to the Earthquake 
Relict Fund, Nopal, 1933 Address: Khat- 
mandu, Nepal. 

BABU AMi'LUbHAM Aj> 1)Y, Landlord ; b. Nov. 27, 
1870; Eiiic : Caloutta University ; m. 2«. and 3 
d. ; lopiosontod Ali])Oic Ward in Calcutta (' 01 - 
poralion for 29 ycais from 
189.5; hoivod a» rojirc'son- 
tati\(‘ ol Jicngal National 
(’humbor of Commorco on 
Calcutta Port Trust for 2 
>cai8, Calcutta Improvo- 
mciit Trust for 3 years, 

Bengal Leg. Coiim-il for 5 
yi-ars and Boani of Govt. 

Ctunmcrcial Institute Cal- 
cutta for 13 ycuis ; Hon. 

Mgte., for 9 years anti Ihobi- 
<lont. Board of Diiectors, 

Bhoviaiijpoic Banking Coi|»oration Ltd., for 
s >e.us till 1921 ; one of the founders of 
All-lndia Cow Conferenee Assoen. and 
.Sunderl'han Landholders’ Assoen. ; President, 
(’lietla Boys* H. K. School Managing (’ttee, 
and Virc-Pr»"'idt'nt, 'Kamrikdas Haralalka 
Hospital ettre. Took ]»rominent part in 
improving the Calcutta Municipal Bill of 1923. 
Address : 15A, Clietla Road, Calcutta. 

BADAMl, DK. VhNK.VTA RaO KRISHNA RAO, 

L. Ag. (Coimbatore); I’li.D. (Cantab.) 3rd 
8. of Krishna Rao Badami ; frwin llniv. Prof, 
of Agiicultural Science and Principal, ('oil. of 
Agricultural Research in the Benares Hindu 
Unlv. b, .Ian. 12, 1888 at My.sore ; m. Kamala 
Bai. Edoe . : Bangalore, Mysore and Coimbatore 
Agricultural College; travelled in Denmark, 
Sweden dr France ; Attd. Imp. Botanical Couf. 
at JiOiid., International Jambooreo at Copen- 
hagen and both the two Br. Empire 
Exhibitions at Wembley ; conducted Research 
work at Cambridge from 1923-26 : joined : 
Mysore Agricultural service in 1013 and 
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wtiB on deputation to Europe from 
1923>i26 ; Economic Botanist ; Dy. Dir. 
of Agriculture and Principal, Agricultural 
School, Habbal ; loaned to Oiissa Govt, and 
served as I)y. J)ir. in charge of Agricultural 
J)ei)t., 1938-44 ; incniber of the Indian Central 
Cotton (Utee. and served on several Cttees. 
of the I.i’.A.R. Address'. Benares Hindu 
University, Benares. 

BADLEY, Brbnton thobfrn (Bishop), M.A., 
LL.l)., Member of tlie iiimalayan Club 
and of the American Geographical Society ; 
Member, Phi JJeta Kappa Fraternity * Member, 
Sigma Alplia. Epsilon Fraternjjty ; Bishop 
of tlic Methodist Church ot America 
(Retd.), b. May 29, 1870. m. Mary Putnam 
Stearns of Boston Univ., Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A Educ. : Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Dela- 
ware Ohio, B.A., D.D. ; Columbia Univ., 
JNew Vork City, M.A. ; Simpson Coll,,l 
Indianoia, Iowa (LL.D.) ; Professor of English 
Literature, Lucknow Christian (’oil , 
Lucknow, 1909-1909 ; Gen. Secretary, Epworth 
Leagms India and Burma, 1910-17; Associate 
Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions, New 
York, 1918>19 ; Exeeutive Secy.. Cen- 
tenary Movement, India and Burma, 1920-24 ; 
Consecrated Bishop (American Methodist 
Episcopal Church), May 1921. Eublirnlions : 
“ The Making of a (’hristian College in India ” 
(Calcutta), 1900 ; “ New Etchings of Old 
India" (New York), 1917; " India, Beloved of 
Heaven" (New York), 1918; "Hindustan’s 
Horizons " ((’alcutta), 1923 ; " Intiiun (Jhurch 
Problems " (Madras), 1930 ; "The Solitary 
Throne" (Madras), 1931; "Visions and 
Victories in Hindustan" (Madras), 1931; 
" Warne ol India " (Madras), 1932 ; " The 
Making of a Bishop" (Lucknow), 1942. 
Address: No. 2, Old Survey Road, Debra 
Dun, U.P. 


BAHAWALPUR: Lt.,-Col. TTis Hiohnkss. 
N(WAB oi {See Indian Princes' Section), 
BAHAWALPHR: Capt\1n Sahibzada 
Mohammau Abbas. Abb\8i Wali-Auab of His 
Highness the Nawab Ruler 
Bahadur of Bahawalpur. b. 
on the 22nd March 1924. 
He joined tlie Aitchison 
(’hiefs College, Laliorc, in 
February, 193 i, and having 
completed his education is 
now reeeh iug admliu''lrative 
training. He received the 
King’s Coronation Medal, 
1937. Like his fatiier he is 
a keen sportsman and Pikilatelist. Address : 
Sadiq-Garli-PalacC (Bahawalpur State). 



BAHUGUNA, Sttrenbra Datt, M.A. (Econo- 
mics), LL.B., Dij). Ed., M.R.S.T,, Educational 
Adviser for the Eastern States Agency 
( Retired ). Principal, Ghananand Coll., 
Mussoorlc, U.P. b. Dec. 14, 1905. m. Shrlmati 
Shakambari Devi Uniyal. Educ. : Pratap 
High School, Tehri, Garhwal State ; D.A.V. 
Coll, Dehra Dun ; Central Hindu Coll., 
Benares ; Lucknow University ; Leeds Univ. ; 
Teacher, Cambridge School, Delira Dun; 
Head-master of the State High School, 
Nandgaon State, Publications : A thesis 
on the social, economic and political life of a 


tribe of the Himalayas and a thesis on the 

* Educational ideals and methods of Sanderson, 
Address : Kin Ciaig, Mussooric. 

BAIG, Mirza Rashii) Ali, Cliief Organiser of 
the National War Front since Juno 1944, 

J. P., « of the late Sir Abbas All 

Baig,K.C.l.E.,C.S.I. 6.25th 
March, 190.5. rn. Tara Gujrta, 
daughter of Mr. A Mr-i.B. C. 

Gupta and grand-daugirter 
of Sir K. G. Gujrta, K.C.S.I. 

3 Sons. e. (Jliftoii and 11. 

M. C., Sandhirrst, England, 

Comtnissioneri, 1924 and 
posted to 1 Cth Ligiit 
(hivalry. Resigned after 
six years’ service to*cnter 
business. Pre.sident, In- 
dian Progressive Groui), 

1939. Jt. Hon. Secretary, Bombay Red Cross 
ct Amenities for Troops Ftrnrl; Jt. Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mayor of Bombay’s Citizens’ Concilia- 
tion Comirrrttee tonneri ditring Riots, 1941. 
Sheritf of Bombay, 1912. Trustee, Molia- 
raed Hajee Saboo Siddik Trust aud other 
Trusts, Member of Rcrtary Club and other 
Associations. Address: iJrcenwood Court, 
Simla. 

BA.rPAI, Thk Hon’ble Sir Girja Shankar, 
B.A. (Oxon.), B Sc. (Allahabad), K.C.S.I., 

K. B.E., C.J.E., l.C S , Agent-General for 
India in tire G.S.A. 6. 3 April JS91. Edne. : 
Mrrir Central College, Allahabad aud Mertou 
(k)llege, Oxford. Ap])otnted to the I.C.S. in 
November 1915 ; Cnder-Secretary to Govern- 
ment, United Provinces, 1920-21 ; Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 and at 
Conference tor Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22; on depiriation to tiro 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 1922 ; Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Dept, of Ediu'atlou, Health 
and Lands, 1923; deputed to South Alrlca, 
1925-26; Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, June 1926; Secretary to 
Government of India, 1927-20; Deputed 
to Geneva, 1929 and 1030 and to the Indian 
Round Table (’oiiterence. 1930 and 1931 ; 
Adviser to Indian Delegation to Imperial 
(Conference, 1 937 ; Temjrorury Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, September 
1935 to January 1936; Secretary to the 
Government of India, Dept, of Education, 
Health and Lands, 1932-1940. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, April 1940- 
October 1941. Address: Wafablngton. 

BAJPAI, Rai Bahadur Pandit Suraj Din, 
O.B.E. (1939) ; B.Sc. 1st class 1908, Allaha- 
bad Univ. LL.B., Ist class 1910, Allaha- 
bad Univ, Rai Bahadur, 1929. b. 
August 31, 1887. m. Shreemati Yashoda Devi, 
1906. Educ.: Muir Central Coll, and the 
Univ. School of Law, Allahabad. Professor 
of Mathematics, Muir Central Coll., Allaha- 
bad, March 1909 to April 1910 ; Appointed as 
Dy. Coll, in the U.P. Civil Service from Oct. 5, 
1910. Secretary, Allahabad Dist. Board, 
1914-16 ; Junior Secy, and Secy. Board of 
Revenue, U.P., 1919 23; Dy. Secy., Finance 
Dept., Govt, of U.P., since December 1923. 
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Finance Secy, to the U.P. (3ovt., 1938. 
Ketd. in August 1942. Ke-employed a» 
Dy. Inspector-General oi Civil Hos])ital8, U.P. 
from Juno 1, 1942 to January 31, 194r>. 
Address : Shiva l>haiii> Mall Avenue, Lucknow. 

BALRAMPUJl • MAHARLI\ SfR PATKSHWAItl 
Prasad Sinoh Sahkb, Maharaja ol Jlalrampur 
Baj. (See Nobles Section). 

BAMJT, Major Sohrab RutTOMjr, F.R.S.A., 
F.C.K.A., M.B.E., J.P., Hon. Presidency 

Magistrate, b. April 1887. Editf.: St. Xavier's 
College. Qualified Pulfi'c Accountant and 
Auditor. Mg Proprietor, 
Sohral' R. Banijl A Sons. 
Served in the Indian Laud 
Forces lor 32 years. Pro- 
moled to the rank of Major 
after Passing Kxaininution, 
1932. Helped Military 
Hospital Kelief Funds 
during 1914-18. Holder, 
Military Decorations. J.P., 
1934, Hon. Presidency Ma- 
gistrate, 1937. Chairman, 
Municipal Schools Com- 
mittee, “ A ’* Ward 1939-45, M.B.E., 1943. 
1), C. Cyclist M«}ssenger Service A.lt.P. 
Director, National War Front ; Vice-President, 
Society of Hon. J^res. Magistrates. Takes active 
part in civic matters. Non-oftlcial Visitor of 
Jails, and member. Executive Committee, 
Released Priwmers’ Aid Society. Author of 
several i)Ook.s and dramas. Student of Reli- 
gions, Founder and Vice-Presideut, Bombay 
Parsi A.ssociation, Bombay Pursi Textile 
League. Active memlwr of several civic 
bodies. A prominent Freeuiason, Fellow 
ol The Ro>ui Society of Arts, London, 
CorjHjratiou of Accountants, Glasgow, Institute 
of Commerce, Biimingham. Helpc*d raising 
WAr and other public Relief I’unds. 
Address ’ Prospect Chambers Annexe, Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 


BANAJI, BriuOR 1’., L. M. & 8., F.R.C.S., 
F.C.P.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon, b. 1882 ;w. 
Dr. Miss Pesikaka. Edur. : at Bombay A The 
United Kingdom ; Late Ophthalmic Surgeon, 
Parsee General Hospital. Address : Taj 
Mahal Hotel, Bombay. 



BANERA, Major Rajadhiraj Amar Sinqhji 
OF, belongs to Udaipur house ; 6. 2ud 

August 1889; succeeded his latlier 22ud 
Dec. 1908; m. the sister of 
Maharaja Surguja. Three 
sous : Rujkumar Pratap 
Slnghji (Ifeir-Appaieut), 

Kajkuinar Man Singhji, 
liarrister-at-liaw, Judge, 

High Court at Udaipur and 
Major Rujkumar (3iimun 
Singhjl, l.A. ; and Blianwar 
Samar Siughji, b.a. Raja- 
dhiraj is a member of 
Mahadraj Sabha and Walter 
Krit Rajput Hitkuini Sabha and President of 
Mewar Central Advisory Board, Udaipur. 
Area of the Estate, 250 sq. miles. Population ; 
83,000. Address : Banera (Mewar), Kajputana. 



BANERJEA, PROF. DR. PRAMATHANATH. M.A. 
(Cal.), D.Sc. Boon. (Loud.), Bar-at-Law, 
Leader, Nationalist Party, Indian Legislative 
Assembly. T^resident, Iiulian Association, Fel- 
low and Member of the 
Syndicate, ('alcutta Uni- 
versity ; J*re8ident , Indian 
Political Science I'on- 
ference, 1940; politician, 
economist and educa- 
tionist. Ediic. : Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, 
and Loudon School of 
Economics ; member of 
the Bengal Legislative 
Council, 192.3-30; Minto 
Professor of Economics, 

Calcutta University, 1920- 
35 ; l*re8idcnt, Council of Post-Graduate Tea- 
ching In Arts, Calcutta University, 1931-33. 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities, 
Oxford, J921 ; Dean, Faculty of Arts, 
Calcutta University, 1929-30 ; President, 
Bengal Economic Society, since 1927 ; 
President, Indian Economic Conference, 1980; 
Secretary, RecejAion Committee, Indian 
National Congress, 1911, 3917 and 1920; 
Publications : A study of Indian Econo- 
mics, Public Administration in Ancient India, 
Fiscal Policy in India, History of Indian 
Taxation, Indian Finance in the Days of the 
Company. Provincial Finance in India, etc. 
b. November 1879. Address: 4-A, Vidyasagar 
Street, Calcutta. 



BANERJI, Sir Albion RAJKUMAR,Kt.(1926), 
I.C.S., C.S.I. (1921), C.I.E. (1911), b. Bristol 
10 Oct. 1871; m. 1898, d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ. : Calcutta University, Ballilo 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1892. Entered 
I.C.S.. 1895 ; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency; Diwan to 11. U. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officiated as Dewau 
of Mysore, 1919. Retired from the I.C.8. 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-20. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir, 1927-29. Awarded 1 Class title 
** Rajamautradhurlna " of Oandabherunda 
Order, with Khlllats by H.H. The Maharaja 
In open Durbar, Oct. 1923. Publications' 
The “ Indian Tangle ” (Hutchinson), “ An 
Indian Patlifindcr” (Kemp Hall Press), 
“The Rhythm of Living” (Rider <fc Co.), “ 
What is Wrong with India” (Kitabistan). 
Address: do The Imperial Bauk of India, 
Bai^alore. 
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nANEitJl, AMITl ChaRAK, I.E.So M.Sc., 
iBt Class (Cal. 1913), M.A. (Cantab.), PJl.A.S. 
(Eng.), F.N.I, Ist class Math. Trii)oa Part I 
(1016), Wrangler Math, Tripos Part II 
(Cantab. 1918), Professor and Head of Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, I.K.S., Allahabad 
Dniversltv b, li.'Jrd Hept. 1891 . >». to Piobhu 
Neogy (1921). Educ. : ZUla School, Bhagal- 
pur ; Preaideuoy College, Calcutta ; Clare 
College, Cambridge; Behar Govt. Scholar tO| 
Cambridge, 1915. Foundation Scholar, Clare 
('ollege, (’ambrldge. President of Clare 
('ollege Debating Society for two temjs in 
1918-19. Appoifited Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Muir Central College, Allaiiul>ad, 
1920 ; became member, Indian Ediicatlonal 
Service, 1921 ; services lent to Allahabad 
University, 1922 ; President, Secondary Educa- 
tional Coirference, U.P., 1933 ; Promoted to 
Junior Selection of tiie I.E.S., 1934; Hon. 
Secretary, 1926-44, Pul)ii(; Lilirary, Allahabad. 

I' irst Secretary of National Academy of Science, 
Allahabad, at present Its Vice-President. 
Fellow of Royal Astronomical Society (Eng.) 
arid of National Institute of Sciences (India). 
First President of Mathematics section of 
Indian Science f’origresB, which was separated 
lioin Phy.Bi<-s section in .Tan. 1940; President 
ot lieuares Mathematical Society; Associate 
Editor in Mathematics for Indian Science 
Abstracts. Publicatiom : Several research 
papers in Hydrodynamics, Nuclear Physics, 
Wave Mechanics, Relativity and Expanding 
Universe, Galactic Dynamics and Astronomy. 
Addrets . Gyan Kutir, iieli Road, Allaliabad. 

BANBRJI, SUKUHAK, RAI BAHtDUR, 
B.A., Retd. Asstt. Commr. of Police, 
Calcutta.' 0. 5 October 188U. m. to Suhas- 
sini, eldest d. of late Kumar Satyeswar 
Ghosal of Bhukailas Raj. Educ. : St. Kavier’s 
College, Calcutta; Law class. Govt 
College, Krishnagar; Bengal Police Training 
School ; obtained First prize in Law n the 
Final examination of the Police Training 
School. Joined Calcutta Police in 1902 ; 
has been on several occ>asions e8X)ecially 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police. Title of 
Rai Sahib conlerred by Govt 
January 1931 and the title of Rai Bahadur 
conferred in June 1935. Appointed Justice 
of the Peace ; promoted to Ag. Deputy 
Conrmr. of Police, Calcutta, temporarilv 
in 1936, retired in 1986. Address: 1; 
Parasar Road. Calcutta. 

HANGANAPALLE, N.AWAB Mm Fazlk Ali 
Khan Bahadur of. (See Judian Princes' 
Section). 

BAN8DA, H. H. MAHARAWATiJi Shri Sir 
Indrasinhji Pratapsinhji, Rulkr op. (See 
Indian Princes* Section). 

BANSWARA, His Highness Sir Pirthi 1 
SINOHJI Bahadur op. (See Indian Princes' 
Section). 

BAONI, His Highness, Nawab Mir Moham- 
mad MU8HTAQ-UL-HA8AN KHAN SAHEU 
Bahadur, Sapdar Jung, Ruler op. (6Ve 
Indian Princes' Section), | 


BAPNA, Wazir-ud-Dowla, Rai Bahadur Sir 
SERAYMAL, Kt., C.I.E., B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., b . 
24th April 1882. tn. Shreemati Anand Kumari, 
d. of the late Mehta 
Bhopal Singh, Dewan of 
Udaipur. Educ. : at 
Maharana’s High School, 

Udaipur; Govt. College, 

Ajmer and the Muir 
Central College, Allaha- 
l»ad. For about a year 
]>ractised law in Ajmer- 
Merwara ; served in 
Me war for about a year 
and a half as Judicial 
Otilcer, appointed District and Sessions Judge 
in Indore State, 1907 ; JiBw Tutor to 
H. H. Maharaja Tukoji Rao flf, 1908, His 
Highness’ Second Secretary, 1911 and First 
Secretary, 1913; Home Minister, 191.5; 
retired on special pension, 1921 ; Joined 
Patiala State as a Minister; rejoined Holkar 
State Service as Home Minister, 1923; 
soon after appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and President of the Appeal Committee of 
the Cabinet ; Prime Minister and President 
of the Cabinet, 1926 to 1939 ; retired in 
June 1939 ; Prime Minister, Bikaner, 
1939-1941. Chief Minister, Rutlam State, 
1942; Prime Mininter, Alwar State, trom 
15-12-43 ; Raj Bahadur, 1914; and C.T.E., 
1931 ; a substitute Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conference, 1931 ; Delegate 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
1935. Knighted, 1930. Address: Alwar 
(Rajputana). 

BARAMHA, Raja Sref. Nar.4Yan Chandra 
Birbar Mangkaj Ma^japatra. (See Indian 
Princes' Section). 

BARIA, Lt.-Col. (HON.) HiB Hiohnbsb Ma- 
harawal Shri Sir Ranjitbinuji, Raja of. 
(See Indian Princes' Section.) 

lUUODA, J.T.-COL. His Hkjh NESS, Maharaja 
SIR PRATAPSINHA tiAKKWAD, MAHAKAJA OF. 
(See Indian Princes' Section). 

BARODA: Her Highness Maharani Shanta 
Devi Gaekwar, daughter of Sardar Mausing- 
rao Ghorpade and Mrs. 
Yashoda Bai Ghorpade 
of Kolhapur. 6. Octobei 
1914. m. January 1929, His 
Highness Maharaja Pratap- 
Binha Gaekwar ot Baroda — 
three sons and tive daugh- 
ters. Educ. : privately — 
has travelled extensively 
in India, England and 
the Continent of Europe — 
is a member of Suvretta 
Skating Club, St. Moritz. 
Recreations : Riding, Skating and Badminton. 
Address: Laxmi Vilas Palace, Baioda. 

BARRY, Charles Harold, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Principal, Aitchison Coll., Lahore, b . 17 
Feb. 1905. m. Miss Maclachlan of Lanark. 
Educ.: at R. N. C. Osborne, Brad field (’’oil.. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Assistant Master, 
Bishop Cotton School, ‘Simla, 1926-31 ; In- 
spector of Schools, Rawalpindi Division, 
Punjab, 1932-33 ; appointed Principal, 
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Aitchison Coll , 1033. Publicaiiont: 

‘*GieaminR Arches”, 1929 ; “White Sails,” 
1930; “IJrldRes of Sour”, 1935 (For the 
University of the Punjab). Address: Aitchl- 
80 U Colh'Rt', lAhoie 

BARTLEY, Siu John, Kt (loi..) , C.S.I. (1941), 
C.I.B. (1936), M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law 

(Lincoln's Inn), Additional Secretary and 
Draughtsman, Govt of India, Legislative 
Dept 5. 2nd March, 1886. m. to E. C. 
GoUins, d. of A. T. Collins, Dublin. Educ. : 
Campbell College, Belfast and Trinity 
Coll. Dublin Univ. Entered I.CS, 1909; 
arrived In India (Bengal), 1910 ; Political 
Agent, Tripura, 1915-10; Political Officer, 
Sikkim, 1920 ; District Judge, Tippera, 
1921-23; Secy to the Govt of Bengal, 
Legislative Dept and Secretary, Bengal 
Legislative Council, 1924-1931 ; Joint 

Secretary and subsequently Additional 
Secretary to the Govt of India, Legislative 
Dept, and Draughtsman , since 1 032. A d \ isei 
to India's icpK‘s(‘iitati\e on tin* l*iepai.H<ny 
(’oiniuisMon to the Umtod Nation'^ ()iginih.i- 
tlon.No\. lOl."). Address: New Delhi. 


BABTOS, John Frank, Managing Director, 
Bata Shoe Co , Lid., in India , h 21st Novcnibci 
1900 in /I in, C/irhoslovakia. Edf^e : in Schools 

ot Trade and lilconomy in Czcchoblo- 

valvia, later obtained special 
tc( hnical and iiulnstrial 
edmation in (lie United 
Stalls. Came to India in 
19:53 and assumed charge 
ol B.ita organisation hcie. 
Built up Batanagar, a tonn 
12 miles south of (’alciitta 
Collected Mith various 
pnluic bodies and oig.imsa- 
tions. Honorary I’risidint, 
C/ccliosIovak Assot lation, 
C ilcntta; Delegate of Czeefto- 
Slovak Bed Cros» for EaU India; Member, 
Rotary (Jlnb ; Vice-President, Bengal Olympic 
Association; Vicc-Patron, City Athletic 
Club, (’alcutta. Author of Evolution of 
Indian Shoe making. Address: Batanagar, 
24, Parganas, Bengal. 



B\RW\LA, I)\KB\R Sum r \muvwalai, 

THR Br in R Ol {See Indmn J‘iiiices' Sedion) 
BARWANf, Ills liiMfNi.ss Pana Shri 

Dfvisinohjt, Rinv ot {Sie Indian Punces 
Section). 


BASHIR, Ahmad Mian, Barristcr-at-Lavir, 

Lahore. Editor. “ Jlumayun ” Magazine. 

Urdu Organizer, Poet .ind autlior, 0. 29th 
March 1893. Only «on of late Jiistni 
Shah Din m. Gcti Ara 
Begam, d. of late Sir 

Mohd. Shaf), ha.s l aon 
and 2 daughters. Educ. : at 
Lahore and Oxford ; worked 
for sometime as Hon 
Prof, at Jslamia College, 

Lahore. Founded in January 
1922 in memory of his 

lather the Urdu monthly 
“ Humayiin ” Founded 
Anjuman-i-Urdu Puniab 
(1986) ; Fellow, ^‘unjab 
University (1940); Member 
of Anjuman-i-ilamayat-i-J.slam, 



Member of Court, Muslim University, Aligarh ; 
Member, Board of Directors, All-India Anju* 
man-i-Taraqql-i-Urdu (Delhi); Member, Stand- 
ing Committee, All-India Mohammedan 
Educational Conference (Aligurli) ; Member, 
Working Committee, All-India Muslim League 
(July 1942). Publications : “Talism-l-Zindagi,” 

“ Musalmanon ka Mazi Hal aur Mustaqbil.” 
Recreation : Walking. Address . “ Almanzar,” 
82, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

BASHIR, Sheikh Mahommpd, Director, Jiiggilal 
Aamlapat Iron and Steel Co, Ltd.’; Partner, 
Indian National Tannery and Auto Service 
Garage, ( aAvnpore. Member, Munidpal 
Board , Direetior, Reserve 
Itnik ol India (Mortlieni 
Delhi area). Member, Iron 
A Steel Paul Is (both Major 
A Minor) ot Govt, of India 
ioi Post War Development; 

J’lesident, Rotaiy Club ot 
(awnpoie. Son ot late 
Hoii'ble Ivhaii Bahadur Haji 
llaliz Mohammed Halim , 
b Sept. 1902. B.Se., 

Allahabad ; B.Com. 

(bond.). F.R.ES., Bar-at- 
J.a\\ (Middle Temiile). Was Honorary 
Magistiate , President, Merchants’ ( ham her. 

I P. , Member, CaAvnpore Improvement 
Tiust. Jiihi Notified Aiea , Board of Com- 
munuation, V I* ; Senate, Lm know Univer- 
sity ; Provincial War Boaid. Has four sons. 
Recreations: Shooting, Cueket and Tennis. 
Was captain ot several Indian Gymkhana 
teams in England during 1924 and 1925. 
Addnss : Bashir Lodge, Cawniiore. 

BAStJ, Jatindra Nath, M.A., M.L.A., Solicitor. 
b. 7 Fel). 1872. m. Sarala Ghosh. Educ.: Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. Has 
been a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and Assembly for twenty years. 
Fonneily Presidiuit of the National Liberal 
Federation of India and the Indian 
Association, Calcutta ; a Delegate Irom Bengal 
to the Round 'I’ablo Conferences in liingland ; 
formerly President, Incorjiorated Law Society, 
Calcutta; is connected with several Educa- 
tional and Social service organizations. 
Address: 6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

BATHGATE, Gordon Murray, C.A., R.A., 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate. Partner, 
A. F. Ferguson At Co., Chartered Accountants, 
Bombay and Jtranehes. b. 3rd May, 1888. 

m. Jane MaeWhirter. 
Educ. : Glasgow High 

School, Glasgow Univer- 
sity. Served in 1914-18 
War with Camcroniajis, 
Royal Flying Corps and 
R.A.F. Represented the 
Karachi Cliamber of Com- 
merce on the Karachi 
Municipality, 1927-28; Presi- 
dent, Caledonian Society 
of Bombay, 1940. Clubs : 
East India and Sports, 
London; Byculla Club, Bombay. Address: 
Kamal Mabal, Carmichael Road, Comballa 
Hill, Bomba.N . 
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^liATLEY, (JLAUDL, A.U.I.B.A., Partner, 
Grogson, IJatlcy and King, Chartered Archl- 
< te«ts. b. Oct. 1870. Educ. : at Queen 
Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich. Artidcd in 
Ipswich, Practised in Kettering, Eoithunts 
and in London up to lOLJ and in. Bombay 
tlioroaftcr. Publicntiona : The “ JlcBign 

Dovelopincnt of Indian Ar<;hitectiire ” (in tliree 
volumes, 10 : 34 , second edition, 19 tO, in one 
volume) and sundry articles and jiapcrs both 
in England and India on architectural sub- 
jects. Pi of. of Architecture, Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay, 1924-43. Address : Cliar- 
tered Bank Building, Bombay. 

I‘>AVAT)A, SUKIMAM’ Kamaladkvi Pauakiih- 
iiAMUAo Pant Amaty^, Senior Jiaisaheb of 
Bavada t Kolhapur Stale), b. May 10, 19i:3. 
d. of the late Sir J*atashiirnnirao Patwardhan, 
Bajasahel) of Jamkhandi 
and J,a(ly Bauiabamheh 
Patwardlian ; E<h(e. : pi i 
vatidy. m. the late Pjira- 
sliiiramrao i*ant Anuitya, 
Jiukamniat Panha, the 
Jahagirdiirsaheb of Ravada 
in Match 1921; has otdy 
one daughter. After tlie 
death of her luisliand in 
dune 1942, she took acthe 
inteiest in tlie weliaie 

of her Jaliagii and Aery 
recently she e\(‘reised her tight and adopted 
Jlamehaiidra Pant as the Jaghirdarot Iia\ada. 
She is a tine rider, an ardent lo\er oi tine ait^ 
and an euthusiastie student ot elassh'ul iniisie. 
Address. Vijaya Mansion, Shahupuii, KoUia- 
pur. 

RAVDEKAll, THi: lioN’BLE Mu. Eajaium 
SlllurAl), B.A. (Bom. A ('aatah.); Addl. 
.ludge, High Court, Bombay ; b. Sej)!. 1(5, 
isos ; Edur.: Jlajaraiu Coil., Kolliapui, 

Deecaii Coil., i‘ooiui, Sidney Sussev Coll., 
Canihridge. Address: 17, Baiisilal Motilal 
Bldg., 01-d, Girgaum Iluad, Bomhaj 4. 

BKBEKAE, Uao Sabku V. P., B.Sc., B.E., 
State Engineer, Miraj, b. IHtli Dee. 1H1K5 

Educ.\ at Miraj, Kolhapur and Poona. li.Se., 
in 1919 and B. E. Civil in 1 923. \\ as a Bombay 

Govt. Seliolar in Engineer- 
ing College ; stipendlaiy 
help from Sliraj State Ser- 
vice in 302;}. Consultant 
Engineer to Ichalkaranji 
Jahagir in 1927, Married, 
one son and two daughters, 
lias designed and (‘(ins- 
tructed many Engineeiiug 
works. Was a inemlier ot 

the Council ot Tin* Indian 
Jload CongiTss lor two 
years. Chairman of tlm 
War Loan Committee in Miiaj. Chaiiinnn ol 
the Board ot Directors of tlie Aliraj State Bank 
Ltd., and tlie Miraj Elect rie Sui»ply Co. Ltd. 
ttao Saheb, 1942. Address ; Miraj Senior 
State. 


BEDI, CAVTAIN TIKKA SiriUNDAU SixNdH, M.B E. 
(military), ilony. Magistrate and Civil Judge 
of Kallar in Bawalxiindi (Punjab). At present 
Kecruiting Ottie.er, Rawalpindi. 6. February 
22, 1897; e. son of Raja Sir 
Guhukh''h Singh Jiedi, 

K.B E , Kt., C.T.E. ; diu ct 
deseemlaut ol Guiu Naiiak. 

Married; has 7 sous. Is 
tond of public service and an 
advocafe ot tempciance 
movement. Jfublnf: Games 
and Music. .' Ihlla 

Villa, Miiirce Road, IJawal- 
])indi. 

BETH, riAnKnisiMN b\r,, M.A., JJ,.B , DC Mgr , 
Puiijal) National Bank, I.td., |{oinhay, (C.P., 
and Madras) Ciich*'-, h. June 9, 19(K5 ; 7n. Sh. 
Susliila Dtvi; lineal defendant of Guru Nanak, 
loumier of Sikh reliLUon ; 
PJdnr. DA.V. Coll., La- 
lioie, and Unlveisity haw 
Coll., Jjuliori' ; juactisr'd 
laiw at Gurdasjior 192()-28; 
« ntcred l»ankiiig in I'.r'S ; 
Senior ProtesMirot Econo- 
mies, 'Fatelichand Coll, 
tor W(jmen, tor a short 
jieiiod ; tor some time 
(.eneral Sc'cretary, P. 
Cnion, Lahore, President, 
North Indian Association, 
Boinliav, since 1943; member. Banking 
ettee., Iiid'un AlercJiants Chamber, Bom- 
I'ay : meml'cr of (ittcc. to dratt constilutioii 
tortile Indian Jtanks’ Assocn. PvbUeatious : 
A biihh) of ike Prinnplee of Economics: 
Lnhoe— aid A Xcw ; Bomhau — Old A Scu , 
Editor. The Pimjah National Bank Magazine, 
since iou. (Huh ’ (Ticket ( luh ot India, 
Bonihav, Address: .‘/JOB, College Back 
Road, Bombay 19. 

BP^LL, Thb Hon. Mu. JrsTici; James Alan, 
M.C. (H)KS); BA., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1920; 
Judge, iligli (’ourt, Madras, b. Oet. 28, 1894, 
m. Norah, d. ot kite I'airfav Davies, Norfolk. 
Educ . : Roval (irainmar School, Kewea&tle- 
oii-T>ne; Dowming Coll., C'amhridgc. Called 
to Bar, Lincoln's Inn, 1920; piactised at 
('ommoii J,aw' Bar, North Eobtern Circuit; 
Commishioncr ot Esclu'at; I)y. J.ccturer, Coun- 
cil oi Legal Education, on Criminal Law, 
j Cuvil Procedure ami Practice and EAidence; 
Dy. County Court Judge, London, 1939-40; 
attached Judge Advocate General’s Olhee, 
War Dlhce, London. 1940; By. Judge Advo- 
cate General, Iceland Expeditionary Puree, 
1910-41. Publications : Assti. Editor, Odger’a 
“Common Law”; Joint Editor, “Libel 
for Laymen ” ; “ Lord Birkenhead’s Famous 
Cases” ; art ides iu Legal Journals on Income 
T.ax, Rating and Trade Cnion Law, Address : 
“ Ripley,” Adyar, Madras. 

BELVALKAR, Shripap Krishna, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Harvard Lniv.), l.E.S. (Retd.), b. 11th 
Dec. 1881. Education: Rajaram Coll., 
Kolliapur and l>eccan Coll , Poona and 
at Harvard, U. S. A. Joined Bombay 
Ed. Dept., 1907. Prof, of Sanskrit, Deccan 
ColL, 1914-1934 ; one of the principal 
% founders of the Bhandarkur Oriental Reseaich 
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Institute, I’oona, and for several years its Hon. 
Secy. ; since April 1J)43, General Editor of 
the B. O. B. Institute's critical edition of the 
Mahabharata ; Editor of the Bhishiuaparvan. 
Recipient of Kaiser-i*Hind hilver Medal 
and the title Kao Bahadur. President 
of All-India Oriental Conference, 
Twelfth (Benares) Session. Publications : 
“ Systems of Sanskrit Grainmar ” ; Edition 
and translation of Bhavabhuti’s ** liater 
History of Kama" in the Harvard Oriental 
Series; Enjilish translation of Kavyadarsa; 
Critical editions with Notes and Translation of 
the Bha^avadKita, and Brahmasutrabhashya ; 
Basu Malik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta llniv. 1925, and (in Collabora- 
tion with l*rof. Ranade) History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vols. 2 and 7 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected); over 80 pa])er8 contributed to Orien- 
tal Journals or presented to learned Societies. 
Address : " Bilvakunja,” Poona, No. 4. 

BENARES : H. 11. Mahviu.ia ViiuirTi Nakain 
S iNOH Bahadi K (ininoi), lUil|'r ol. {Ucc 
Indian Princes' tiedion). 

BENJAMIN, Yen. T. Kuru villa. B.A., 
Archdeacon of Kottayam, since July 1922; 
Formerly Incumbent of Pro- Cathedral, 
Kottayam, 1895-1922; Acting Principal. 

0. N.I., Kottayam, 1912-13, Archdeacon and 
Surrogate, 1922, Bishop’s Commissary, 1923. 
Retired. May 1939. Bishop’s Coniiiussaij, 1944. 
Publications : (in Maluyalani) Notes on the 
Epistles to the Hebrens ; Notes on the lipistles 
to the The.ssaloiiians : l>evotional Study ot the 
Bible. Editor, of " Treasury of Knowledge 
and Family Friend." Address : Maramun, 
via Tiruvalla. 

BENNETT, George ER-NESt, M.Sc., M.Inst. 
C. E., M. 1. Mcob E., J. P., Consulting 
Engineer to Hb Highness the Maharaja ol 
Nawanagar since 1042. b. 1884. m. Frances 
Sophia Bennett. Educ. . Stockport Gram- 
mar School, Manchester University. Assis- 
tant Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P,, 1910-1916; 
Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1919 ; Ex 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 : 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Fort 
Trust, 1924-20 ; Deputy (’hief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 ; Chief Engineer, 
1930-1940; Ag. Chairman, tive occasions. 

1. ate Memiier of ( oimcil institution of Civil 
Engineers; Controller of Supplies, Bombay, 
1940-42. Address : Man Villas Palace, 
Jamnagar. 

BENNETT, The Hon. Mr. Jr^TicE John 
Reginald William, m.a. (Dxon); Judge, 
High Court, Allahal)ad ; since Oct., 1944. 
b. October 18, 1888 ; w. Margaret Winifred 
Seabrook ; Educ, : Warwick School and 
Worcester College, Oxford. Appointed to 
Indian Civil Service, 1911; Judge, t;hlef 
C'ouit, Oudli, 1940-44; Address: 5, Mayo 
Road, Allahabad. 

BENTHAU.r, Thj Hon. SIR EdwarJi 
Charles, Kt. (1933), K.CS.I. (194.>); Mem- 
ber, Gov er nor- General ’.s l^xcculive (Council 
(War Transport), since July, 1942; Foi- 
inerly .senior partnei, Bird & Co., Calcutta, 
and F. W'. Heilgers A Co., (’alciitta, «. of 
£evd. Benthall and Mrs. Beutliall, b. 26th 


November 1803. m. 1018 Hon'ble Ruth Mo- i 
earthy Cable, daughter of first Baron Ciable ( 
of Ideford ; one son. Edue. : Eton (Khig’s 
Scholar), King’s College, Cambridge. Served 1 
European War, 1914-10 (wounded). Staff • 
War Office, 1918-19. Diiector, imperial 
Bank ol India 1926-34 ; Governor, 1028-30 ; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
Member of Associated Cliambcrs of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, 1932 and 1936; Delegate, 
Indian Round Table Conference, 1931-32; 
Director, Reserve Bank of India, 1935-36; 
Indian Army Kctrenclimeiit Cttcc. 1931 • 
Council of State, 1932-33 ; Bengal Leg, 
Assembly, 1934-36 ; Bengal Leg. Council, 
1937-38; Ministiy of Economic Warfar*, 
London, 1940-41 ; Board of Trade, 1041-4t. 
Address: Delhi, and 37, Bailygunge Parll, 
Calcutta. 

BERESFDRD-PEIKSE, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
SIR Noll Monson de la I’oer, K.B.E. 
C.B., D. S. O., Welfare General in Imlia. 
b. December 22, lHb7. Katharine CatalUa 
Colvin, 27th July 1929. Educ.: Wellington 
College. Biikshire, England. R.M.A., 
Woohiieh, 1906-07 ; Commissioned Royal 
Field Artillery, 18th Dec. 1907; Great War, 
1914-1918. Egypt, Mesopotamia, Franee and 
Belgium. Stall College, Cambcrie>, 1924-25.' 
Address : G. H. Q., India. 

BEWOOR, Sir Gurunatu Venkatesh, B.A. 
(Bom.). B.A. (Cantab.), Kt., C.I.E., l.C.S. 
Secy, to Govt, of India in tlie Posts A Air 
l)cpt. since Aug. 1912. b, 20 Nov. 1888. 
m. Miss I’ungabai Mudholkar. Edur . : Deccan 
toll, Poona, aiul Sydney Sussex Coll., 
Caml)ri(lge. Under-Secretary to Govt., C. P. ; 
Dy. Commissioner, Clianda and Nagpur ; 
Post -mast er-General, Bihar and Orissa, 
Central and Bombay ( IrrJes ; Dir. Genl. of 
Posts A Telegraphs, 1934-1941 ; Addl. Secy., 
Defence Dept., H)4l-42; Indian Delegate to 
the Air IViail Congress at the Hague, 1027, 
to tiie Universal Postal Congress, London, 

1929, the Imperial Telegrajdi Conference, 
London, 1937 and Canberra, 1942 and tlie 
Jiitcrndtional Civil Aviation Conferenee, 
Chicago, 194 4. Address: l>oIhi and Simla; 

" Slui Krishna Niwas,” Poona 4. 

lUlAiUlA, H 0 .MI Jehangir, B.A. (t'antab.) 

1930, Ph.P. (Cantab.) 1934, I’.sc. (Honoris 
Causa) (Batiia) 1944, E.R.s. (1941); Director 
and l*rot<‘s.sor ot Tlinoretieal Ehysics, Tata 
Institute o4 Fundamental ll(‘searrh, Bomlmy ; 
b. Oet. 30, 1909 ; Edue. : Cathedral and Jolni 
( oiiuaii High School, Elphinstone Coll., and 
Ro>al Institute of Science, Bombay ; Gonvillc 
and Caius (College, Cambridge; in tiambridge 
lie was Rouse Ball Travelling Student in 
Mathematics in 1932, and Isaac Newtop, 
Student from 1934 ; held the Senior Student- 
sliip ot the Exhibition of J851 from 1936; 
beeaiiie Special R(»uler in Tlieoretlcal Pliysics 
in 1940 at tlio Indian Institute of Science, 
Ituiigaiore ; Profcssor-iii-CliHrg(i of the Cosmic 
hay Itesoureh Dint, Indian Institute 
ol Seienee, 1942- 4,5. Publications : PajierH on 
quantum theuiy, the theory of tlie elementary 
piiysn al particles and cosmic radiation ; 
Atidress : Mehrangir, 12 Little Gibbs Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bomlmy. 
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BHADARWA : Siirimant Natversinhji Ran- 
JiTSlNHJi, Rulek of {See Indian Princes' 
Section). 

BHAGAVAN Bas, M.A., B. LiTT., Author, 
Litterateur and Philosopher, second son of 
Shri Madhava ])a8, landlord of l^enarcs 
b. January 12, 1800 ; m. Cimiucli Devi, d. of 
Shri Bishesbwar Prasad, school teacher ; 
twos, and two d. Edur. M.A. (Calcutta Univ., 
1887), I). Litt. (Honoris Causa, Benares. 
1020, Allahabad, 1037); Entered Govt, 
service, 1800, Served as Tahsildar and By. 
Coll. Resigned, 1800. Hon. Secy., Central 
Hindu Coll., Benares, 1800-1914 ; Foundation 
Member, Benares Hindu IJniv., 1016 and Kashi 
Vldyapitha, 1021; Pres., United Provinces 
Social Conference, 1910 and Political Con- 
ference, 1020, llindi Sahitya Sammelan 
(1921); Political Prisoner, 1921-22; Chair- 
man, Benares Municipal Board, 1023-25; 
Member, Central Indian Lcr. Assembly 
(1035-38). Publications: Science of Emo- 
tions, Science of Peace, Science of Social 
Organisation, Science of the Sacred Word, 
Essential Unity of all Itehgions, and various 
other books and pamphlets in English, 
Sanskrit and Hindi on Philosophy and 
Psychology. Recreations : Indian exercises, 
and now walking. Club ; Kashi Club, Benares. 
Address : Shanti Sadan, Sigra, Benares Cantt. 

BHAGWANBAS Ramdas, Estate Agent and 
l.And-Lord ; closely related to Rupji Bhanji’s 
family, b. in 1802. His parents died in his 
bth year leaving him very little fortune; 

entered business at the age 
of 20, and lut<T on beciime a 
Govt, and Rly. Contractor 
in the last war ; since then 
he cbtahlibhod his own llrra 
of Estate Agents under the 
name of The Imperial 
Estate Finance Agency. 
Being a man of charitable 
disposition, he has given 
large sums of mfmey for 
various causes. He has 
visited a number of religious 
places. Address : 6, Banganga Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

BHAGWAT, Du. ViNAYAK KeRHAV, M.Sc., 
Ph.I). (Manch.), A.l.t'. (Kugland), A.M.C.T., 
Principal and Profchbor of Chemistry, Ram- 
narain Ruia College, Matunga, Bombay, b. 
November 8, 1806, w. Banulmi .loshi. Kduc. : 
l^utan Marathi Vidjalaya and Fergusson 
College, Poona; Indian Inslitiite of Science, 
Bangalore ; College of Technology, Manches- 
ter ; Moos fiold Medalist ; Springer Research 
Scholar. Life-Member, Shikshana Prasaraka 
Mandali, Poona ; Secretary, Shikshana Prasa- 
raka Mandali, 1036-37 ; Fellow of the Bombay 
Univ. ; Bean of the Faculty of Technology 
1944-45; Major, 2nd-in-( ommand, 1st Bom- 
bay Bn. l'niv('isity Officers’ Training Corp.s. 
Bist. Commissioner, Hindustan Scout Asscii. 
Publications: Sc\(‘ial i(‘bearch papers ami 
popular artit'Ies in Marat bi on seientidc .sub- 
jects and a f«‘W text-books in Chemistry. 
Address : Ramiiarain Ruia ColU'ge, Bombay. 

BHAl PARMANANB, M.A., Ph.B., PuiiLlOiRT, 
M.L.A. (Central), b. 1874; m. Bhagya 
Sudhi ; Educ. : at Lahore, Calcutta, London 
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and San Francisco. Prot. of History and 
Politics in the Bayanand Anglo-Vedio College 
for twelve years. Travelled In Europe, 
England, Africa and America as Hindu 
Missionary. Publications : The Earliest 

Attempt at Independence ; Story of My Life ; 
Ilindu-Sanqathan, etc. Address : Shish 
Mahal Road, Lahore. 


BflAIRUN SlNGHJl BAHADUR, COLONEL 
Mahauaj Ski sir, K.C.s.l., A.D.C. Thikand 
Tejrasai, Bjkaner State. 6. Sept. 15, 1879. 
Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; Appointment; 
Companion to H. H. the Maliaraja of Bikaner, 
1895, and aceompanied him in his Indian 
Tour in 1896. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secy, to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary 
for Foreign and Political Bept. Mahkma 
Khas ; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet and Prime Minister, 
Bikaner. Also acted as President of (’ouncil 
during H. H.’s visits to Europe. Now In charge 
of the portfolio coiibibting of Govt. 
General Recordb and copying and Zenana 
Depts., Bikaner State Is Hon. Col. 

of the Sadiil Light Infantry. T^ncle 

of H. H. The Maharaja. Publications: 
Bhairubbinod and Rasikbliiod. Son and 
heir; Rajkumar Sri Ajit Sinhji Sahib; 
Grandson, iHuinwar Sii PratabMnghji bahib. 
Address : Jihaira Vilas, Bikaner. 

BH VLLA, Lala Shiv Raj, Managing Birector, 
The Traders’ Bank Ltd. s. ot Lala Mulk Raj ; 
comes irom the well-known Bhalla family 
in the Punjab, b. llth Maich, 1889. Married ; 
2 s*. 1 <i. Educ. : Rolla S<*h. 
of Mines and Metallurgj 
m the Univ. of Missouii, 

1 .S.A , Woiked tor a time 
as a (ieologist in the States 
ot Tchn Garhwal and t'hit- 
rnl ; Joined Tata Iron 
tV Steel Co, Ltd., as the 
Manager of their Iron Ore 
Mines in Mayuibhunj State 
in 1915; Joined the Co- 
(tpcrativc A'-tsuiance Co. 

Jjtd., and Punjab Co-opciative Bank, Ud. 
in 1923; Organised the 'Traders’ Bank, Ltd.; 
The Eicrtrical Fan and Motor Mfg. Co Ltd; 
Tlic Punjab Sate Deposit Co. Ltd ; The Prom 
Electucals Lt<l. ; The Agiioultural Machinery 
Co. Ltd.; Sitara Films, Ltd.; The 

Indian Sewing Machine Mlg. Co. Ltd. ; and 
The Pindi Kashmir Transport Ltd., 1933-44. 
( lubs : < ’osmopolitan Club, liuhore ; 

Asso<*iat ion Club, Lahore; Chelmsford Club, 
Delhi. Address : No. 2, Winnington Park 
Estate, Race Course Jtoad, Lahore. 

BHANBARI Jaqan Nath, Rai Bahadur, 
Raj Katan, M.A., LL.B., Bewan, Idar State. 
b. Jan. 1882. m. Shrimati Ved Kunwarji. 
Educ.: Govt. Coll . I^hore, and Law 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at Ferozepur till 
1914 ; joined Idar State as Private Secy. 
1914 ; served there till 1922 as Political Secy, 
and Offig. Bewan ; left Service and 

I resumed practice at High Court, Lahore; 
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appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1031. The title 
of Rai llahadur was bestowed by (Sovem* 
xnent in 1983 and of Haj Rattan by His High- 
ness the Maharaja Sahib in appreciation of 
long and meritorious services to the State. 
Address : Uimmatnagar, Idur State. 

BHANDARl, Rt.-Col. M\1)AN Goval, C.l.K. 
(1942), H.T.M. & H. (bond.), 

I.M.S., Inspcctor-Uenoral of Prisons, itomboy 
Prov. ^. ,Ian. 8, 1892 ; Kdur. : at Lahore. On 
active service, Dec. 1914-l)cc. 1919; on 
military employ up to Oct. 1924; Roinbay 
Jail Dept, from Oct. 1924. Address : South- 
field, Yennda. 

BHANDARKAR, Dkvadatta Ramkrishna., 
M.A.. Ph.D. (Hony. Oalcutta Univ.), F.R.A.S. 
B. ; Bhugwandasa Purshotaiudas Sanskrit 
Scholar, 1900, Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
Lecturer, Bombay IJniNcr.sity, 1903 and 1917. 
Manindra Gliandra Nandy Lecturer, Benares 
Hindu University, 1925; Mr William Meyer 
Lecturer, 1938-39, Madras UniNersity; Hon 
Correspondent, Aicha^ological Department,! 
Government ot India ; Corresponding Member, 
Indian Historical Becords’ Commis.'^ion ; Sir 
James Campbell Gold Medalist (Bombav Asia- 
tic Society) 1911; Viee-Chainnan ( 192.5-27) and 
Member of Board ot Trustees, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, since 1917; Fellow since 1918 
and Philological Secretary (1920-25) of 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal; Hon. 
Member, Calcutta Historical Society ; 
Hon. ?\'llow, Indian Research Institute, 
('alcutta. 1939 ; President, Indian Cultural 
Conference, Calcutta, 193(); President, Indian 
History Congress, Allahabad, 1938. 2*re‘ 
sent ocrupativn : Occupied with Second 
Kdition of Cori)US Inscriptionuin Iiulicarum 
Vol. HI (Gupta Inscriptions), b 19th 
November, 1875. m. to Muktabai Narayan 
Dalvl. Edne. : at High School and Deccan 
College, Poona. Superintendent, Archa^ol 
Survey, West. Circle, 1911-17; Otficer-in- 
charge, Arch.col. Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, 1917-20 ; Carmichael Professor, 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University, from 1917-35; Joint-Editor, 
“Indian Antiquary," 1911-20 and from 
1928-33; Founder Editor, " Indian Culture.’* 
J^blications : Reports of Arch,f‘ol. Survey, 
West. Circle; Carmichael Lectures, 1918 and 
1921; Aboka; Some Aspects of Ancient 
Hindu Polity; Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Culture, Origin of the Saka Era, Gurjaras, 
Lakullsa, Guhilots, Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population, and numerous other 
contributions to Indian History and Archwo- 
logy ; edited Pt. II of Vol. CXLV on 
India, of the Annals of the American Acad., 
Pol. Science, Philadelphia, 1929. Address : 
2-1, Lovelock Street, Calcutta, India. 

BHAEATPUB : His Hioh.ness, The Maha- 
raja or. (See Indian Princes' Section). 

BHATE, Govisd ChimnaJL M.A. (Bom.). 
b. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. £duc. : Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergusson College, Poona, 
from 1895 to 1918 and from 1931 to 3933. 
Principal and Professor, WllRngdon College, 
Sangll, from 1919 to 1928; retired in 1983. 
Publications : Principles of Economics, Travel 


Series in 10 Volumes ; Travels in Mysore, 
Carlyle, Three I’hilosophers, Philosophy of 
tho Fine Arts (All in Marathi). Speeches* 
and Essays (In English) ; Kant and Shan- 
karacharya, Sir Walter Scott (In Marathi), 
History of Modem Marathi Literature 
(in Euglisli). Pranaihaiijall (BiograpliD 
Sketches of 12 Maharabtrians), Sliort Stories 
from Scott's Novels in 2 Vols. (in Marathi) 
1942. Address: Mahad, District Kolaba, 
Bombay Picsidency. 

BHATIA, Colonel Sou an Lal, M.A., M.D., 

. B.Ch. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. (London), F.K.S.E. 
(1932), F.C.1\S. (Bombay), M.C. (1918), 

I.M.S., Dy. Diieetin- General, Indian Medical 
Service, biuec Detober, 1943. b. 5. August 
1891. 7 ) 1 . Raj Kisboiie. Edue. : Cambridge 
Univ. (Peterhousc) and St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. Casualty Officer and Resident 
Aiuesfchetist, Clinical Assist., Children’s De- 
partment ; House Surgeon, Ophthalmic House 
Surgeon, St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
Joined I.M.S., 1917 ; saw active service with 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force (105th Mah- 
latta Light Infantry), 1918 ; appointed 
Professor of Physiology, in 1920, Dean in 
1925, and Priiu'ipal, Grant Medical Coll, 
and Snpdt , J. J. Group of Hospitals, 
Bombay, 1937-41. Publications: A number 
of scientific papers in the Indian Journal of 
Medical Research and Indian Medical Gazette. 
Address: 11, 'fu.:hlak Road, New Delhi. 

BHATIA, The Hon. Mr. Kkwalkam, h.a. 
LL.H , Miuihter, N.W.F. l^roMiiee since Maieli 
194.5, 5. Aug, 4, 1894, ni. Slinmati Vi(l>a\ati. 
Edue. Forman (’hristian College, Lahore, 

S i* Sahani Iaiw College, Karachi ; Alter 
graduating in 1910, remained school master 
uj»to Feb. J920. Ga\c up service during 
uon-t<»-operation movement and started 
motor bu.siness which (‘ontinued u])to 19;)0, 
when lie was sent to jail during C.D. move 
iiK'ut. After Gandhi Irwin pact, was released 
and joined Law CcJlege, Karachi, and 
started practicj* in 1933 ; Elected M.L.A. 
while uudergfuug imprisonment in 1943. 
Address : Baunu (N.W.F.P.). 

BHA’TKAL, SiiRiMAii Si siiiLA DEVI, Private 
Seeretaiy to llis lligiuierts the Maharaja 
Saheb of Dliaranipur. b. on 19-8-1909. 
Daugliter of Mr. and Mrs. Balasaheb Nuik 
of Bombay. m. Mr. 

M. A. Bhatkal in tho year 
19‘.i5. Educatf'd at the 
Cliandarainji Girls’ High 
8<'hoo!, Bombay. Visited 
r lilted States, Canada, 

Havana, Costa Rica and 
Europe. Recrcattoyis : 

Riding, Shooting, Bailmiii- 
ton, swimming and indoor 
games. Address: Dharam- 
l>ur (Dt. Surat). 

BHATNAGAH, SIR Shanti SWAitrPA, Kt. 
(1941), O.B.E., D.Se., F.lt.S. (1943), F. Inst. 
P., iLl.C., F.S.C.l (Hons.), Director, Industrial 
and Scientific Research, b. March, 1895. 
Edve. : Jjahore, Loudon and Beilin, tn. Shri- 
inali Laiwaiiti (May 1915). Univ, Pio- 
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fcssor of Chemistry, Benares, 1921-24 ; Univ. 
Professor of Chemistry and Director, XJnlv. 
Chemieul Laboiatories, Laiiore, 1924-1940;, 
Kesearch Scliolar of the Depaitmeiit of Seicii- 
tifle and finlnstiial Boseareh oi (^leut JSiitain ; 
Jlon. I’rof., I'unjub Univ. and Jieniuca Hindu 
Univ.; Fellow and Syndic oi tlie Punjab Univ. ; 
Fellow-Syndi<j and Member of the Council and 
Court of the Benares Hindu Univ, ; Fellow of 
the Chemical Society, London ; Fellow of the 
Institute of Physics and Member of its Advi- 
sory Board for India ; Fellow of the Institute 
of Chemistry. President, Indian ‘ Chemical 
Society, liShore Branch ; President, Punjab 
Chemical Kesearch Fund. President, Chemis- 
try Section, Indian Science Congress, 1928 and 
1938. (lencial President, Indian Science* 
Congress, 191.5. -Delegate to tlje British 
Association tor the Ad\ancciuent oi Science. 
Liverpool, 1923, Centenaiv t'elebratioiih oi the 
Biltish Asnch., London. 1931, Faraday 
Centejiary Celebrations, 1931, Finjare Univer- 
“itleh ('ongres>«, Edinburgh, 1931, Cambridge. 
1938. M('niher, (jnin(|uennial Jteviewing 
(\)nimittee lor the Indian Institute ol Science, 
Bangalore, \dvisoiy Jioard ot the lm|M‘rial 
Institute of Sugar 'reehnology, Joint Power 
Alcoliol Committee, C.P. and Bihar, Coint and 
Council of tlie Indian Institute <»t Sdence, 
Bangalore. Member, Industrial Tio.nd, Pun- 
jab (lovernment, and Chairman of the 
diPinical Snb-Cttee of the industrial 
Board Member, (Joverniiig Bodv Conned oi 
Seientille arid Industrial Beseaieh, JWmid <*i 
Seientdlc aial industrial Beseardi, lialiistiial 
Kesearch Utilization Ctt»‘i‘ and all the Uesisirch 
c’ttee-, F(Uinder of \arious Jiesearc li S( heinev 
atthe Punjab Univ, Visited U. K.and I .S.A. 
in 191.'> a.s a member of tint Indian Seientiln 
Missi<»n (s|Mmsore(l by the (Jost. ot India.) 
Puhhrations : ‘ Piinciplch and .1 p///icaB«/i.s 0 / 
Mnanoto Vhcnmtni ’ (lln-t book on the subjed 
in Chemistiy, Macmillan, I9,3.'>). ' Ham-ul- 
liarq a Treatise on Eleetrieit\ in Urdu and a 
iiumla r oi seientille papi'ih in \arious scientilie 
joureab. Adiln’^s .New Ih'lhi. 

BIIATT, MAPnAVLAL Makanji, Managing 
Director, Madhavlal & Co., Ltd., Bombay, 
b. in 1880 ; Passed matriculation at the 
ago of 17 ; joined service. After three 
years started independent 
business as a coal mer- 
chant. Was made Justice 
of the Peace and 
Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate in 1926. 
\\ as elected Pi esidont ot 
tiic Society in 1943 44. 
Doing social work and 
eonneoted with educa- ' 
tional and co-operative 
activities. Was Chairman 
of the Fort and Divisional 
Co-operative Institutes for about 12 years. One 
of the Founders and Chairman of tiie Bombay 
Co-operative Insurance Society. Has made 
charities to the extent of about a lakli of Ku- 
pees of scholarships, maternity help, medical 
help, famine help and to Hostel for students. 
Founder of the Khar Gymkhana and the Khar 
Bducatlon Society. Bas made a dona- 
tion for a public Parkin Khar. Has travelled 
widely and specially studied questions regard- 




ing coal in foreign countries like Germany, Eng* 
land and America. Has been a member of the 
Committee of the Indian Merchants' Chamber 
for several years. Visited Berlin in 1087 
and attended the International Chamber of 
Commerce Congress held there as a delegate 
of the Indian Merchants' Chamber. Elected 
President of the Indian Industries Association 
in 1 939. Mason, Kotarian and a member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation. Has been 
a member of the G.T.P. Ky, Advisory Com- 
mittee. Address: Alice Building, Hornby 
Road, Bombay ; and Linking Road, Khar, 
Bombay. 

BHATT, PRAWIASHANKER, RAMCHANDRA, J.P., 
the only son of the late Mr. Ramchandra 
Madhavram Bhatt, C.B.E., J.P., M.L.C. b. 
lOtli February 1909. Kduc.: New High 
School and Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, m. 

Jyotana. Entered business 
in 1929, Managing Direclor 
of (’rescent Insurance 
Uo. Ltd., Bombay, since 
1937. Director in several 
Joint Stock Uompanit's in- 
cluding Electric Supply 
(^os., Pliarniaei'iitical Cos., 

Publishing Cos. and a 
'J'extile Mill. Managing 
Trustee of several (’liarity 
Ti lists in Bombay and mofnssll. In 1938 
donated Ks. 2,62.0lMl tor the (‘oristniction of 
the 11. M. Blmlt Hostel lor SImlents of the 
Grant Medical (’ollege, Bombay. Vice- 
J'resident, Young Men’s Hindu Association. 
Hon. Secretary, Children’s Aid Society, 
Bombay l>a^id Sassoon Industrial School, 
Mentally Defeetive.s’ Home, Uheinbnr; Hon, 
Treasurer, Bomliay Pii'sidcney Olympic 
A'ssociatlon, Bombay l^residency Adult 
Education Association. Member of the 
Advisory Committees of the J. J. Group of 
Hospitals, G. T. Hospital and the R. M. 
Bhatt High School. Bombay. Visitor, N. M. 
Mental Hospital, Thana. Member of the 
Committees of Western India Auto- 
mobile Association, Social Service League, 
Hindu Binning Ground Cttee . Bombay 
Vigilance Association, Bombay Submban 
Trallie Committee. Managing Director, the 
Soehil Welfare weekly ; and is on various 
other public organisations. Clubs : The 
Willingdon Club, the Cricket Club of India 
and Radio Club, Bombay. Address: 487, 
Sandlnirst Road, Bombay 4. 

BHAVNAGAR, LlEUT. H.U. M\u\raj\ SIR 
Krishna Kumar Sinhji, K.C.S.I., Maha- 
raja OP. {See Indian Princes’ SeHion.) 

BHIDE, Mahuiev Vishnu, B. (Bom.) 
B \ ((’autab.), I.l’.S. ( lletd.) ; Chief Justice’ 
High Court, Patiala, b. Feb. 1,3, 1883; m. 
Godubai Pendse ; Kdnc.: Fergiissoii Coll., 
I'oona, and St. John's toll , Cambridge! 
Entered tlie I C.S., 1906. jio.sted to the Punjab 
as Asst. Comnir. in 1008; w'orked as Asst. 
Commr., Dy. Coiumr. and Dist. and Ses.sions 
Judge in various districts. Legal Reraem- 
brancer and Secy to tlie Punjab Govt,, 
Leg. Dept., 1925-27; Judge, J.ahore High 
Court. 1927-43. Chief Justice, High Court 
I'atiaia, since Feb. 1943. Address: Chief 
Ju-'tite, High Court. Patiala (Punjab). 
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BHIDE, ViTHAL Shivarau, B.A. (Bom.), B.A., 
LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, I.C.S., Com- 
mlBsioner, 8.D., since 15th October, 1041. 
b. 23rd September, 1890, m. to Yamutai, 
d. of the lato Mr. M. V. Danile. Betlred Judge, 
Kolhapur State. Kdnc. : Fergusaon Coll., 
Poona and Fitz William Ilouae, Cambridge. 
(In Burma) Asstt. Commr. and Additional 
Judge, 1916-18; (In Bombay) Asstt. Collector 
and Magistrate, and Collector and Dt. Mgte., 
1919-1937 ; Refhstrar of Co-operative Societies. 
1927-29; Nominated Member of the Central 
Leg. Assembly, 1937 ; Otfg. Commr., S.D. and 
JN.D. ; Oflfg. Secretary to Govt., General and 
Educational Departments, 1938; Secretary 
to Govt., Revenue Dept, till 14th October j 
1941. Address .* Huline Park, Belgaum. 

BHINAIiRaja Kalyan Sinqhji op Bhinai, 
Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana. b. 1913. Ascended 
Gadi, 1917. Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, 
passed Diploma, 1931, studied for three 
years for liigher diploma. 
Invested witli powers in 
1934. m. 3rd daughter of 
late Rao Raja Bahadur 
Madhosinghji, K. C. I. E., 
Sikar, 1932. Has two daugh- 
ters and one Rajkumar. 
He is the President of Khsh- 
triya Mahasabha, Rajpu- 
taua. Visited England and 
tlie Continent 1937. Takes 
personal interest in the 
administration of the Estate. 
Has abolished collection of revenue in advance 
and forced labour. Revenue: Rs. 1,00,001); 
Area ; 122 sq. miles. Recreatiom : Polo, 
Squash and Hockey. Residence : Bliinai. 

BHOPAL : His Highness Sikander-Saulat 
I rflKHAR-tJL-MrLK N AWAB MoHAMMAI) HAMID 
ULLAH Kuan Bahadur, Nawab of, G.C.S.I. 
(1932), G.C.T.E. (1929), C.S.l. (1921), C.Y.O. 
(1922). (See Indian Princes' Section.) 

BHOR; Raja Shrimant Sir Raohunathrao 
Sakkarrao Pandit Pant Sauuiv, Raja op. 
(See Indian Princes' Section.) 

BHORE, Sir Joseph William, C.B.K. 
(1920), C.I.E. (192, S), K.C.8I., K.C.I.E; 

Prime Minister and President of tlie Stuti* 
Council of Ministers, Bhopai, since August ’4.'>. 
b. Gth April 1878, 7n. to Margaret 

Wilkie Stott, M.B., Ch.B. (St. Andrews), 
O.B.E. Educ. : Deccan College, i*oona, and 
University College, Loudon, Under Secy., 
Govt, of Madras, 1910 ; Dewan of Cochin 
State, 1914-1919 ; l)y. Director of (Jivil 
Supplies, 1919; Secretary to the High Com- 
missioner for India. London, 1920; Ag. High 
Commsr. for India in the Unit (Hi Kingdom, 
1922-1928 ; Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Education, Health and Lands. 1924 ; 
and Ag. Member, Viceroy's Executive (Council, 
November 1920 to July 1927 ; on deputation 
with the Statutory (Jommission on Indian 
Reforms, 1928-30. Member, Viceroy's 
Executive Council, in cliarge of Department of 
Commerce and Railways ; Chairman, Health 
Survey Development Committee. Economic 
Adviser to H.H. the Nawab of Btiopal till 
August 1945. AddresB : Biiopal. 


BHOSLE, Dattajibao Madhavrao, b. 15th 
June 1903. m. Annusiiyabal, 1920. Educ. : 
Panchgaui, St. Mary's lligh School, Bombay 
and Baldwin’s, Bangalore, Joined Kolhapur 
tJovernment Service in 1920. 

Served as Financial Secre- 
tary to Hi.s llighiu^sH, 1925- 
1929. Huzur Chitnis, 

1929. Acting Dewan, 

1930-1931. Cliief Secre- 
tary, 1931. Acting Prime 
Minister, 1932-1933. Chief 
Secretary, 1933-1940. Home 
Member an<l Deputy Prime 
Minister, 1940-1942 when he 
retired. Was Chairman of 
the Kolhapur Agricultural 
Exhibitions lield in 1927 and 1929 and also of 
the Reception Committee of 17th Session of 
Murathl Literary Conference over which 
Hla late Highness Shri Sayajirao Maharaj 
Gaekwar, Maharaja Sahel) of Baroda, 

presided. Director, Tlie Bank of Kolliapnr, 
Ltd., President of the Prince Shivaji Maratlia 
Free Boarding House, Kolhapur. President, 

Maratha Mandal, Kolhapur; Secretary, 

Kshatrya Maratha Mandal, Kolhapur. Reci- 
pient of King George V Silver Jiitillec Medal 
In 1930 and Coionation Medal in 1937. 
Address: Sukha Niwas, Kolhapur 

Residency. 

BIKANER: H.H.The Maharaja of. (See Indian 
Princee’ Section.) 


BILIMORIA, Manohershah Burjorjee, 
B.Com. (1921). ('Inefllm Distributor, Exhi- 
bitor, Producer and cluefluancier. b. 24th 
February 1899. Has one son Nosiiir (22). 
Started career as clerk in 1922. Started 
own business 1923. Has donated more than 
Ks. 1,.50,(KM) in cosniojiulitan Charities. Owns 
and controls over 20 cinema theatres In the 
cities of Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Calcutta, etc. 
One of the founders of Wadia Movietone. 
President, Indian Motion J*icture Distributois 
Association, Bombay. (Miaiiman, All India 
Theatres Syndicate Ltd. ; Chairman, India 
Overseas Film Distributors, Ltd. ; Trustee, 
Bilimoria Parsee Panchayat Funds. Mukhi, 
Billimoiia Vepary Mahajan. Chairman, 
Dominion Films Ltd., Director, Vasant Insu- 
rance Co. Ltd., tV t'eiitral Cine Corporation Ltd. 
Senior partner in Him distriitution flrins of 
Goodwin Pictures Cor])oration, Wadia Para^ 
mount Pictures, Bilinioiia and Lalji, and Inde- 
pendimt Releases, Bombay. Address : Sir 
Mangaldus House, Lumingtou Road, 
Bombay. 

BTLKHA : Darbar Shreb Ravatwala Sahbb, 
Rblinq Chief of. (See Indian Princee* 
Section). 
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lilLLIMORIA, (Mbs.) Oulbstan Rustok (nee 
Guleatan Bahadurji), M.A., Licentiate, Trinity 
Gollege of Miiaio, Jiondoo. Obtained various 
University and ColleRe Scholarships. Is a 
Fellow and syndic of tlio 
lionihay University. Jler 
paintings have won prizes 
at Art Exhibitions all over 
India and one has been 
bought by and hangs in the 
Prince of Wales Museum. 
Is Secretary, Ladies’ Com- 
mittee, War Gifts Fund and 
also Junior Red Cross ; was 
President of 'J'he Bombay 
I’resideuey Women's Coun- 
eil in i»42 and 1U43 
and is actively connected with 
various other associations. Gave evi- 

dence before government commission on edu- 
cation, the University Commission and the 
h'ranchise Committee. Takes keen interest 
in her iiusband’s Bel-Air Sanatorium at 
Panchgani for consumptives. Contributes 
articles to various i)apers : Awarded 

Kaiser-i-IIind Silver Medal. PiibHcations : 
Joint Author of " (luvemance of India ’’ and 
also of “ I'onstUution, Functions and Finance 
of India M unicipaliUe'i** a book favourably 
reviewed by the Press, including the London 
Times Literarj/ Supplement. Address . 
Thobum House, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 


BILLIMOBTA, H0EMU8JI RUSTOMJI, Share and 
Stock Broker. Brother of Khun Bahadur 
A. K. Billhuuria, Bombay, b. 14th Dec. 1884 
at Billimura, Educ. : at New 
High School, Bombay. 

Joined the South British 
Insurance Co., Ltd., in 
1904. In 1906 joined 
Blackle & Son Ltd., Publi- 
shers, Bombay, as Assistant 
Accountant. In 1909 was 
transferred to Madras and 
in 1911 to Calcutta to 
reorganize boUi these 
branches. Joined Batli- 
valla and Karani, Share 
Brokers, in 1912. Rejoined Blackle & Son Ltd., 
as Manager of their Calcutta Branch. In 1917 
took up work as Assistant Accountant iii the 
Central Bank of India Ltd., Bombay. In 1919 
bought his card and became a Member of the 
Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Association, 
m. Miss Shirin, daughter of Merwanji 

Pestouji Megushi, late of Public Works 
Department, Bombay. Member, Share Bazar 
Arbitration Board for the last twelve years. 
Address: 11 A, Hamam Street, Fort, 

B(»rabay. 

iULLlMORIA, Dr. Rustomji Bouonji, 
BA. (1902), M.D. (1909), J.P. Medical 
Speiialist, 1. M. Hospitjil with honorary 
rank of Lieut.-Col. Was aw'urded Gold 
Medal in Surgery in 1907 and a Prize 
in Midwifery; awarded Grey's Medal for 
Anatomy. Appointed Tutor in Bacteriology 
at Grant M^ical Col., 1907 ; resigned, 

1910 ; Lord Keay Lecturer at Grant M^ical 
Coll., 1910-1913 ; had been Bfon. Bacteriolo- 
gist to the Parsee General Hospital Brom 


its beginning and was for years Hon. 
Physician of the Hospital; acted as Hon. 
Consulting Visiting Physician to Dr. Baha- 
durji’s Sanatorium at Dcolall from 1910 
till he resigned ; ami as Hon. Physician, 
Guculdas Tejpal Hospital ; has been Exami- 
ner, Bombay Uni., in Bacteriology and 
in Medicine ; founded 30 years ago at Poona 
a Sanatorium for consumptives wlience it was 
subsequently removed to Panchgani. Was 
awarded the Kaiser-i-Hlnd Gold Medal in 
June 1936. Address: Wassiamall Building, 
Grant Road, Bombay. 

BTLLIMOEIA, SIR Shapoorjbb Bouionjbb, 
Kt. (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of S. B. BiUimoria Co.. Accountants 
and Auditors and Sheriff for 1935. h. 27 
July 1877. m. Jerbai, d. of Bhicaji N. Dalai 
(1906). Edue.x St, Xavier’s College. Hon- 
orary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 
Auditors’ Council, Bombay; Member 
of the CHty of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice- President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1926-27 ; President, Indian Mer- 
ehants’ Chamber. 1927-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28. President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain, 1928-29. Member, 
Indian Accountancy Board ; Trustee, N. M. 
Wadia Charities, The Farsi Panchayat Fund 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity Funds and a number of other charity 
trusts and institutions. Nominated by Govt, 
of Bombay to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore ; Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay ; co-opted 
in 1934 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bombay Provincial Branch of 
the Countess of Dufferin Fund, Delhi; is 
substitute Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of All Scottish Freemasonry in India ; Hon. 
Secretary & Treasurer, Countess of Dufferin 
Fund, Boml)ey; is the Grand Superintendent 
of the Dist. (Irand Royal Chapter in India 
and founder and First Master of Lodge 
Justice and Peace (E.C.) ; is Rotary Governor 
of tlie 89th District (India) and Member. 
Extensions Committee for Asia. Director, 
Rotary International, 1943-44. Address: 
15. Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

BIRD, Lt.-Gkn. Sir Clarence August, 
K.C.I.K.,C.B., D.S.O., Regional Food Commr., 
N. W. Region, Lahore since Sept. 1944. 
b. Feb. 5, 1885 ; in. Dorothea Marian, d. 
of Major W. E. Nichols ; Educ. : Cheltenham 
Coll, and Royal Military Ac^vdeiny. Com- 
rnKnioned in Royal Engineers, 1904 ; to India, 
1907 ; Indian KxiKHlltionarv Force, France, 
1914-17 ; served with K.G.V.O. Bengal Sappers 
Miners, Adjutant, 1917*20 ; Commandant* 
1930-33; Staff Coll., Quetta, 1920-21 ; 
Chief Instructor, Field Engineering at S.M.E. 
Chatliam, 1926-30 ; Army Course School of 
Economics, 1925-26 ; Chief Engineer, Aider- 
shot Command, 1935-39 ; Engfueer-in-Chief, 
India. 1989-42. Master Genl. of Ord. G. H. 
Q., India, 1942-44. Retired, 1944. Fellow. 
Royal Society of Arts. A^ress : R.F.C.’e 
Office, N. W. Region, Lahore. 
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BIRLA, Braj Mohan, Mauagiug Director, 
Birla Brothers J.lmited. b, 1905, Pilani. 
Jaipur. India . s. oi ilfi ja Baldeo Das Birla ; 
wj. ilukiuiul Tupuriaii ; ( liairinaii, Calcutta 

Local Hoard, Jtchcivc Hank 
of India. New Asiatic 
Insurance Co.. Ltd. and 
liuby Ccneral Insurance Co., 
Ltd.; Director, Central 

Bo.ard, licscr\c Hank ot 

India ; ('hainnan, Birla 

Cotton Spinning »V \Vcav- 
ing Miiis litd., Vice- 
(’hainuan, Tl i n d u s t a n 
Motors JJd ; t'hairman, 

Hindustan Motor C»»rpora- 
tion l.td.; I'rcsidcnt, 
Indian C'hamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 

1930 and 19U ; I’rcsidcnt, Tlx* Indian Sugar 

Syndicate Ltd., 1940; Hresident, Indian 

Sugar Mills Association, 1034-3."); I‘rebidcnt, 
Indian 1‘ajK'r Mills Association till June 
1944 ; KmpIoNcrs' dcIcgaU', Labour Conference 
AVashington. ' 1937. Addien ; S, Royal 
Exchange* Place, Calcutta, India. 

BIULA, GHANSHYAMUAS, b 1894. Son of Dr.Raja 
Baldevdas Birla, D. LItt. Managing Director 
of Birla Brothers. Ltd., having one Jute Mill 
and five ( otton Mills in Cal- i 

cutta, Delhi, Gwalior, Okara 
and Bhiwani, live Sugar 
Mills, Paiier Mills, Kactoiics 
Manufacturing Cycles and 
Textile Machinery, Insurance 
Companies, etc.; (xport and 
import bu8ine8.s at Bombay 
and Calcutta. Member, 2nd 
Indian Legislative Assembly; 
resigned in 1930 as a protest 
against legislation for Im- 
perial Preference ; President, I 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1924; 
President. Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce di Industry, 1929 ; Has been re- 
&I)onsil)le for the founding and maintenance of 
a large number of educational and oilier 
public Institutions in various parts of the 
country. Member, Indian Fiscal Commission, 
Bengal Legislative Council. Royal Commission 
on Labour; Dcli'gate, Labour (’oiifercnce 
at Geneva, 1927 ; Member. 2ml Round Table 
Conference, 1930; Lnotheial Adviser to 
Government of India for Indo-Britisli Trade 
Negotiations, 193G-37 ; President, All-India 
Harijan Sevak Simgh Addrut : 8, Royal 

Exchange Place, Calcutta. 
birla, RamBSHWARDAS, b. 1892. 
Son of Dr. Raja Baldevdas, 1> Lltt 
Managing Director of Birla Brothers. 

Ltd., ha\ing one Jute Mill 
Gotten Mills in 
Calcutta, Delhi, Gwalior 
and Okara and one Payier 
Mill, and one ('>cl<* Mami- 
factuiing Co. lla^been re- 
sponsible for the founding 
ami maintenance of a large 
number of educational and 
oilier public institutions in 
various parts of the coun- 
try. Address : Imperial 
Bank Bldgs., Bank Htieet, 
Fort, Bombay No. 1. 



BISHOP • Theodore Bendysh Watson, b.a. 
(Cantab.), (10th Wrangler) 1908 ; Adviser to 
the (iovernor, IT.P., (Development) ; b. Dec. 
13, 1880; a/. Lvcl>ii Isabel May Chosiicy ; 
lidtie.: Kiigby iiiul Hmmaiiucl (’oil., Cambs. ; 
viitcicd Indian Ci\il Scivice 1911; Addrean : 
Lucknow . 

iBIYANI, Hon'ble Bulilal Nandlal, Member, 
('’ouncil of State, b. December 6. 1890, son of 
Nandlal Biyaui ; graduated from Morris 
College, Nagpur; m. Savitri Devi; D., 2tte. ; 
Member, Provincial Legisla- - 
ture, 1920-1929 ; Hresident, 

Provineiol Organization, 

Indian National Congress ; 
imprisoned four times fordii'' 

IMiri in Congress mtivities, 
owns the biggest Hrinting 
Press in Berar and is identi- 
tied with a number of iiews- 
paiM'rs; Director* liajastlian 
Printing A' Lit ho Woiks 
Ltd., Rastri>H Vichar 
ITasarak Maiidal Ltd. ; 
iiindust.in Hnnt.ing Works f Jd. ; Hharat 
Hi<tiii(‘s Lt.iL, \kola . ami Himlust.an 
Hrakasiiaii Saiiitl Ltd , lakis kei'ii interest 
in social retorm work and was Secretary and 
later President of the Social (kmference of the 
Marwari Communitv ; founder, Berar Chamber 
ot (’ommerc(‘. Ar/drm ; Rajasthan Bhawan, 
Akolu, Berar, India. 

BL\(’Kwi:i.L, Jons llrMPiir.REY, C.B.E. 
(1937), M (’. and I^ar. 1918 Mentioned in 
Despatches, 1917. Ai>i»ointed Justice of the 
lVa«*e, Kaiactii ami Tatta Districts, December 
1940. Manager, Huimah-Stiell IJd., |<aiaehi. 
b. 2.")th April 1895 m. Jessie I'auline Liiard 
i’ears. Kduc. : Bedford School. Served 
Euiopean War (France), Bcdfoidsliire Regt. 
1914-18; Bedf. and llorts Kegt. India, 
1919-20; joined Asiatic Petroleum Co 
(India) Ltd., 1920; M.L.A. (CentralL 
11>35; ('hairimin, Karachi Cliaml)er of f)om- 
meree, 1935>-40 and 1943-44; Vice- Chairman, 
Karachi Port Trust 1943-44 • Chairman 
EiiroT>ean As^oen. (Sind Hraiieh), 1941-42 
Add reus : No. 0, Ghizri Road, Karachi. 

BL4GDKN. TfiK lloN. Mil. John Basil, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Judge, High Court, Bombay. 6. Get. 
8. 1901 ; w. Sydney, only d. of late C. F. Hig- 
nett, (’hester. Educ. ; Shrewsbury and Brase- 
noscCoIL, Oxford. Kldon Uul\. Scholar, 1924 ; 
Fellow of All Souls’Coll., 1924-31; calleil to Bar 
(Inner Temple), 1925, Oxford Circuit; Asstt. 
Legal Adviser to Ministry of Food, Oct. 
1939 ; Judge, High (’oiirt, Rangoon, Feb. 
1940 to July 1944; Offg. Judge, lllgli 
Court, Calcutta. Junc-Hcpt. J942 and 
Boinliay, Nov. 1942 to July 1944. Publica- 
tions: Jointly with Sir W. N. Stable, 13th 
and with J. M. Buckley, 14th editions 
of Williams on bankruptcy. Address : 
“ Rylstone ", Carmichael Road, Bonrbay. 

BOAG, Sir Gborob Townsend, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), C.I.E. (1928) C.S.I. (1930), K.C.I.E. 
(1941), I.C.S., Dewan of Cochin State, b. 
November 12, 1884. EUuc. : Westminster 
(1897 to 1903), and Trinity College, Cambridge 
(1903 to 1907). Passed into the 1.0 8. in 
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1907 and joined the Service In Madrau In 1908. 
Retired In 1943. Address : Dewan’s House, 
Ernakulam, Cochin. 

BOBBILT, Bajau Sir Swethachblapathi 
Kamakrisiina Banqa Row Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E., Sri Ravu, Rajah of Bobbili. fr. 20 
Feb. 1901. Bduc.: Bobbili, privately. As- 
cended Qadi in 1920. Member, Council oi 
State, 1925-27, Member, Madras liegislativc 
Council, 1930. Hon. A. D. C. to H. B. the 
Governor of Madras from .Ian. l930;Pro- 
(Jhancellor, Andhra University, from 1931; 
Chief Minister ^to Government of Madras, 
1932*37. Rscreaiions : Polo. Address : Bobbili, 
Vtsagapatam Diet. 

BODE, Dastur Framiiozk Ardeshir, B.A 
(Hons.), High Priest of Fasali Atash-lCadch 
(appointed March 21, 1940) (44, New Marine 
Jvines, Bombay), b. 17th May 1900. Educ. : at 
J . N. Petit ( )ri)hanage for i)rleatly vocation ; 
worked .i.s a priest in the Anjninau Ata.sh 
Beheiaia, Boini)ay. At tho 
age of 20 started be<*nlar 
eduentiou and in one year 
completed all the seven 
standards and jjassed Mat- 
riculation. Passed B.A. 
(Hons ) m 1925. Holds M.A. 
Diploma of Sir J. J. 
Madrassa ot Iranian langu- 
ages and a Gold Medallist 
ol the .Madreasn. Worked 
as a religiwis teacher 
in the M. F. Cama 
Athornan Institute for 5 years and became 
the i’rinelpal of the Athornan Mudressa, 
Dadar, Bombay. Joined Poet liablndranath 
Tagor<>'s Shantiniketan in 1933 and stayed 
there for a year. Started religious preachings 
in Bombay and Gujarat. Served as Secretary i 
ol the A. S. F. Patel Charity Fund Ironi April 
193(5 to June 1943. Hon. Seerrtary of the 
Anjumun Atash Bidteram, the Kahnuniai 
Sabha, th<* Gatha Society, the Zoroastrian 
Research Society, etc,, etc. Chairman, Tagore 
Society, Bombay, ('omrnittee Membei of 
various Parsec Associations. Leader of 
Muzdaznnn Movement In India. Address: 
4t, New Marine Lines, Bombrny. 

BOK.HAKI, Mimed Shah, C.I K. (June 
1944), M.A. (Punjab), BA. Hoim. (Cantab.), 
('outroiler (now Director-General) ot Broad- 
fasting since 194U, b. Oct t, 1S98 ; 
Ednc, . Govt. Coll., Lahore, and Kmmanuel 
t oil., Cambridge, v^heie he w’as elected 
Nenior Scholar. liCiturer in Language 
'reaching and Phonetics, Central 'Iraining Coll., 
l^ahore, 1922 ; Prol. ol English literature 
Govt. Coll., Lahore, 192S; Station Dir., 
All-India Radio, Delhi, 193(5; Dy, Controller 
ot Broadcasting in India, 193(5. Publica- 
tions : Short Stories, Ciltleisni, Plays and 
Essaya. Address: 13, Tughlak Road, New 
Delhi. 

BOMBAY, R. (I Arciihishop ov, since 1937; 
Most Rev. Thomas d'j'lstfrre Roberts, S.J. 
/>. 1893. Ordained Priest, 1925. Hector of 

St, Francis Navier’s, Liverpool, 1935-37. 
Bishop to Forces ot the (Town in India and 
S.E.A.C. ior duration of the war. Add'^esh : 
Wodehouse lUtinl, Bombay, 


toy! 

BOMBAY, Bishop of. (See Acland, Rt. Rev. 
Richard Dyke). 

BOMON-BEHRAM, Sir JehangirBomonji, Kt. 
Cr. 1934, B.A., LL.B. (Bombay Unlv.), J.P., 
Honorary Presidency Single Sitting Magistrate; 
Chairman, Advisory Committee of J. J. Group 
of Hospitals, Bombay; Member, Executive 
('omrnittee of Society for the Protection of 
Children in Western India and of Bombay 
Presidency Released Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
Edif/ic.: Fort High School, and St. Xavier's and 
Elphinstonc Colleges, Bombay. Fellow, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, Jurisprudence 
Prizeman and Narayan Vasudeo Scholar. 
Attorney, Bombay High (’ourt, 1896-1919. En- 
tere.d public life, 1919. Elected first Mayor of 
Bombay, 1931 ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
('orporation, since last 20 years, 'and past 
('halnnan of its Standing, Schools and Law 
Committees ; won great distinction by 
Inaugurating, and serving as President of 
the Permanent Conciliation (’omrnittee to 
prevent (JoTumunai trouble and to preserve 
the peace of Bombay, and also by inaugurat- 
ing the Welfare of India Ijcague to promote 
co-operation between Indians and the British 
]>eople and spread the Good-will movement 
of India ; Director of Several Joint Stock 
Companies; past President, Society of Hony. 
PrcMdemy Mugistraten. 'Irustee, Parsi Pan- 
chayet Funds and Properties. Clubs ’ Ripon 
(Bombay). Address: Merwan Mansion, 
Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. Piione ; 42806. 

BOSE, SuDHAXsU Kumar, B.Sc. (Calcutta) with 
Honours In Geology, standing First In 
First Class; A.R.S.M. ; B.Sc. (Engineering) 
(Mining), London, standing First in First ('lass ; 
Professor of Mining A Surveying, Indian 
Selu)ol of Mines, Dhanbafl ; b. Oct. 7, 1900, 
m. Siu. PJnupani, d. of late Dr. Jv K. Ghose , 
Educ.' Oriental Seminary (1908-17); Presi- 
dency Coil., Calcutta (1917-21) ; Rf)>ai School 
of Mines, Ltuidon (1923*27) ; appointed to the 
present ])OBt since December, 1927 ; transferred 
to Utilisation Branch, (ieoiogieal Survey of 
India, for a tew moiitlih during 1942-43 ; offi- 
ciating as Principal, Indian School of Mines 
since 22-3-1,5; Pubbcutions : Papers In tlie 
Journal ot the Gc«)logieal, Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Society of India. Address : Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanbad (Bihar) and P.O. 
Maju, (HowtaIi). 

BOSE, SUDHANSU Mohan, B.A. (Cal.), M.A.. 
LL.B. (Cantab.). History and Economies 
Tripos and Law Tripos; Barnster-at-Law,1902, 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta ; Member, 
Public Serv Ice Commission. Bengal, 1937-43 , 
e.s. of Aiianda Mohan Bose, first Indian Wrang- 
ler and eminent religious and jiolitlcal leader. 
b. 2 June, 1878 ; m, Romola, d. of Mr. G. G. 
Bannerji, Dist. A Ses?. Judge ; three daughters. 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s, City and Presidency 
Colleges, Christ’s Col., Cainliridge ; Foundation 
ITofessor, University Law’ College, 1909-37; 
Member, Itengal Legislative Council, 1920-23 
and 1929-3(5 ; Member of important Select 
Committees, including those leading to the 
passing of the Calcutta Municipal ^Act, 1023, 
and the Bengal Municipal Act, 1932 ; Provin- 
cial Meml>er of the Indian Franchise and the 
Delimitation^ Coiinulttees ; two years General 
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Secretary, National Liberal Federation of 
India ; Member, Managing Committee, 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, Brahmo Samaj 

Bducation Society, Brahmo Girls’ School and 
Nari Slksha Samiii. Publicatiomt— Bengal 
Municipal Act, 1932 ; The Working Consti- 
tution in India (1921 and 1939); and the 

Meaning of Dominion Status, 1044. 

Address : 3, Federation Koad, Calcutta. 

BOSE, The Hon. Mu. Vivian, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.), Judge, Nagpur High Court. 6. 9th 
June 1891 m. to Irene Mott. Educ. : Dulwich 
College and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Address: Nagpur. C.P. 

BOTTOMLEY, John Mellor, M.A. (Oxon.), 
C I.E. (1937). Special Ottlcer, Education 
Dept., Government ol Bengal, h. March 21, 
18S8. wi. Maude Millicent Row. Ednc . . 

Merchant Taylor’s School ; C'hrist Church, 
Oxford. Joined Indian Educational Service, 
1911. Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
till 1944. Address: 5, Mayfair, Ballygungc, 
Calcutta. 

bourne. Fkederk’k Chalmers, B.A., I.C.S., 
C.I.E. (1941), C.S.I. (1941), Chief Secy., Go\t. 
ol Punjab, b. Aug. 12, 1891 ; m. Heather 
Franecb Burbury ; Edue. : Rugby and Christ 
Church, Oxford. 4th Bn. Queen’s Own (Royal 
West Kent Regt ), 1914-20; Joined Indian 
Civil Service, Dee. 1920. Address: v,o 
Grindlny & Co., Ltd., Lahore. 

BOZMAN, Geoffrey Stephen, B.A. 
(Oxford), C.I.E. (1938), I.C.S, ; 6. 26th 
November, 1896; m. Hilary Rothera, 
d, of Sir Percy Rothera, 1027. one 
s, Educ.: Whitgift Grammar School 
and Brasenose College, Oxford. Joined 
4th Royal West Surrey Regt., 1916; 
transferred to R. F. C. (later R.A.F.), 1916; 
came to India, 1922 ; posted to Madras 
Presidency. Secretary, Indian Tariff Board, 
1930-32 ; Secretary to Agent General of 
Govt, of India in South Africa, 1932-34; 
Dy. Secretary Dept, of Education, Health 
Lands, 1936*40 and Jt, Secretary, 1940-41; 
Secy., Indian Overseas Dept., Oct. 1941; 
Secy., Information and Broadcubting, Dec. 
1943. Address : New Delhi, Simla. 

BRADBY, Epward Lawrence, M.A. (Oxon.), 
1931. Principal, Royal College, Colombo. 
b. 15th March 1907 ; m. Bertha, youngest 
daughter of Henry Woodall, Yotes Court, 
Mereworth, Maidstone. Educ. : Rugby 
School and New College, Oxford. Asst. 
Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, 1930-34; 
Secretary in England, International Student 
Service, 1934-36 ; Asst. General Secretary, 
lotemational Student Service, Geneva, 1936- 
37 and General Secretary, 1937-39 ; Publi- 
ctUiont : Editor, The University Outside 
Europe ; Essays on the development of 
University Institutions in fourteen countries, 
Oxford University Press, 1939. Addrsss: 
Royal College, Colombo. 

BRAHMACHARl, Sir Upe.vdea Nath, Kt 
Cr. 1934; Kaisar-i-Uind (Gold), 1924, 
M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.R.A., 8.B., Pro- 

fessor of Tropical Medicine, Carmichal 
Medical College, Calcutta; Consulting 
Physician ; Research Worke»; Presidant, 


Indian Science Congrefes, 1936; President, 
Indian Chemical Society, Calcutta. 1986; 
Founder, Brahmachari Research , Institute, 
Calcutta ; Fellow, Royal Society of 
Medicine, and Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, London ; Hony. 
Fellow, State Medical Faculty of Bengal; 
Fellow, National Institute of Sciences 
of India; Fellow, Indian Chemical Society. 
6. 7th June 1876. m. 1808, Nani Bala Devi. 
Edue. : Hughli College, Bengal ; Presidency 
College and Medical College, Calcutta. 
Coates Medalist and Winner of Griffith Me- 
morial Prize, Calcutta University ; Minto 
Medalist, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene; Sir William Jones Medalist, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Research Worker 
under Indian Research Fund Association 
(1920-26), etc. Address : 19, Loudon Street, 
Calcutta . 

BRAMBLE. Courtenay Parker, M.A., LL.B., 
Cotton Broker, b. Juno 10, 1900. m. 

Margaret liOulse, d. of Sir Henry Lawrence, 

! K.C.S.I., I.('.S. (retd.) ; 2 j?. ; Id.; Educ. : 

Cranleigh School, King’** Coll., Cambridge ; 
Midiile Temple. Joined the Bombay Com- 
pany Ltd., in liombny, 1923 ; Joined Drcnnan 
A Co., as partner, 1933 ; Chairman, Children’s 
Aid Society, 1931-1939; Nominated Member, 
Bombay Leg. Council. 1935-37: Member, 
Bombay Leg. Assembly, 1937 onwards 
wherein Leader of Progress Party since 1938 ; 
J.P. and Hon. Pres. Magistrate, Bombay ; 
Vicc-I^esident, Cliamber of Commeree, 1939 ; 
President, 1940, 1944 (part), 1946 : (’hairman, 
National Service Advisory Committee, 
Bombay Area, since 1940 ; Vice-Chairman, 
Bofnl>ay Branch European Assen , 1940-42; 
Chairman, 1942-44 ; Member, Bombay Pres. 
War Committee. Hon. Lieut : R.I.N.V.R., 
since 1941. Authorised (’ontrollcr. Hnttcrslcy. 
Mill, Aug. 1941 -Jan. 1942; Vice-President, 

I Airopcan Asm’ll., 1944. Dy. Pres., Associated 
Chambers of India, 1945. ( luhs : United 

I nl\ersity Club, London, Byculla Club, 
Bombay. Address : 9, Wallace Street Bombay. 

BRAUND The Honb’le Mu. Justice Henry 
BENKOK’T Linthwaiie M.A. Kt. (1945), 
Barrlbtci-at-Law, Judge of tlic High Court 
of Judlcatuic at Allahabad, h. March 21, 
1893; m. Margaret Isabel Jones, d. of Chailes 
W. Jones, C B.E. Educ: Rugby School and 
8t Jolin’b ('ollege, Oxtoid, called to the Bar 
by Lincoln’s Inn in 1920; piactiscd at the 
Chaiiceiy Bar friun 1920-1924, appointed a 
judge of the High Court ol Judicature at 
Bangoon in July J93t ; Chairman of the Burma 
Riot Committee J 938-30; appointed a Judge 
of the High ( ourt of Jadh-ature at Allahabad, 

I .P. Oct 1939; served under Uie Government 
of India in Assam and Bengal trom Apiil 1942 
to July 1944, (’halrman, Ibmgal Foodgrains 
Policy C'ttee, July 1944, Address : 33, Romhill 
Road, Allahabad U.i\ 

BIIAYNK, Frank Luoard, C.S.I. (1941), 
C.I.E. (1937), Brigadier, welfare Branch, whieii 
he joined on retlreineiit Irom I.C.S. in Dec. 
J941. Late Fiiiamdai ComniissTuner Develop- 
ment, Punjab, b. Jan. 6, 1882. m. Iris 
Goodevo Gooie, 1920. is., 2d8. Educ. : Monkton 
Corobe School and Pembroke ColL, Cam- 
bridge. Joined I.C.8., 1905 ; Military Service, 
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France, Palestine; etc., 1916-19. M.C., 1918. 
Publications : Village Uplift in India (1928) ; 
Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford 
Unlv. Press) ; The Kemaking of Village India 

1929 (Oxford Uni V. Press); The Boy Scout 
in the Village; A seheme of Rural 
Koconstnictlon (Uttar Chand Kapur, Lahore, 
1931); Socrates persists in India. The 
Indian and the English Village (Oxford 
University Press), 1932. The Village Dynamo 
(R. 8. M. Gulab Singh A Sons, Lahore), 1934 ; 
Socrates at School (Oxford Press), 1935. 

Lecture Notes," 1936. " Village Readers," 
"Better Villages” (Oxford Press), 1937. 
3rd edition, 1945; Winning the Peace; 
Oxford Pamphlet on Indian affairs No. 25, 
1944. Address: G. H. Q., Simla; and The 
Glebe, Ashlll, Norfolk. 

BRELVI, Sykd Abdulla, M.A., LL.B., Editor, 
The Bombay Chronicle, since 1924; b. 1891 ; 
kdtic. : Elphinstone (Joll., 1910-11 ; Joined 
editorial staff of The Bombay Chronicle as 
leader-writer in April 1916; Junior-Asst., 
1917 ; Senior Asst. Ed., 19^18 ; From April 
1919 — Sept. 1920, acted as Ed. on Mr. Horni- 
man’s deportation; Jt. Ed. with late Mr. 
Marmadukc Pickthall, 1920-24 ; Member, 
A.I.C.(\; Substitute member, Congress 
Working ettee.. 1930; Imprisoned in Nov. 

1930 in connection with C.l). movement ; 

leleased Jan, 26, 1931 ; Member, W'orking 
t'ttec., Nationalist Muslim Party ; Arrested 
wltli (yOiigress leaders, 6th Jan, 1932, on] 
launching of (M>. campaign and sentenced to 
two yeais’ imprisonment; released Oct. 7, 
1933; Member, Ed, (’ttee., Social Service 
Quarterly; Textile Labour Inquiry Cttee , 
apptd. by the ('ongress Govt.; Prov. Board 
lor Education in Hindustani, and Standing 
(’ttee, of A. I. Newspaper Editors’ Oonterence ; 
Elected Pres. All-India New8])aper Editors’ 
Conference, 1943 and re-elected for 1944-45 
Member, Azad Muslim Board. Address: 
‘‘Bombay t’hronlclc,” Fort, Jlombay. ^ 

bKiSTOW, Sir Charles Holditch, Kt. (1944), j 
C.I.E. (1937), B.A. (Cantab.), I.C.S., Adviser to 1 
If, K., tlie Governor of Bombay, b. Dec. 28, 
1887. m. to Alix Mildred, d. of H. J. 
('rafer, Houghton, Norfolk, Ednc, : Bedford 
School, Christ’s College, Cambridge. Arrived 
in India 1911 ; Asst. Collector, Ahmedabad; 
on military service 1915-19; Collector of 
Nasik, Poona, Satara, Sholapur; Settlement 
Cmmsur,, 1930 32; Collector of Kauara; 
Sccy. to H. E. the Governor, 1935-;i8 ; Cmrasnr. 
N. 1). 1938-40. Addiess: Royal Bombay 
Yacht Chib, Bombay. 

BROWN, Percy, M.B.E. (1941), AssocUte, 
Royal Coll, of Art, London ; Fellow, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, India. Socy. 
to the Trustees, and (/urator, Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta, b, 1871 ; m. to Muriel 
Agues Eleonora Talbot (died 1943), d. of late 
Sir Adelbert Talbot, K.C.T.E. Mac . : King 
Edward VI Grammar School, Birminmni 
and Royal Coll, of Art., London, first 
Royal Exhibitioner, 8. Kensington, 1W2; 
National Silver Medalist, 1894 ; Exof^va^ng 
m Upper Egypt for Egypt Expjiorition 
Fund, 1894-96 ; Indian Educational SeVViee, 
1899; BrlnoiV^^U ^Ayo School of iud 


Curator, Museum, Lahore, 1899-1909. Prin- 
cipal, (3ovt. School of Art, Calcutta, and 
Curator, Art Section, Indian Museum. 1909- 
1927 ; Designed and executed Indian (Joinage 
icversc, 1911. Pahhratinus : Picturesque 

Nepal (1912): Tours in Sikkim (1917); 
Indian Painttmj (1918); Indian J*ainting 
under the Muqhnls (1924); Indian Architec- 
ture: Buddhist and Hindu {Vol. I 1942) 

and Islamic (Vol. 11 1943); numerous 

articles, papers, etc., on Indian Art and allied 
subjects. Address : Victoria Memorial Hall, 
Calcutta. 

BROWN, William Scott, *C.S.I. (1942), C.I.E. 
(1936), son of the late William Brown of 
Kelso, b. 1890 ; m. 1932, Evelyn Jessie, d. 
of Adam Longmore of Auchterless, Aberdeen- 
shire. Educ. : Robert Gordon’s Coll., Aber- 
deen, and at Aberdeen Univ. (M.A., Ist class 
honours, 1912), and at Ch. Ch., Oxford ; 
entered I.C.S., 1914, as an Asst. Coll, and 
Magte. ; 8ub-Coll., 1916 ; Under-Secy., Home 
Dept., 1920 ; Secy, to Board of Revenue, 
Land Revenue and Settlement, 1924-27; 
Coll, and Dist. Magte., 1928-34, and Secy, 
to the Govt, of Madras, Public Work.s and 
Labour Dept., 1935-37; Secy, to Govt, 
of Madras, Finance Dept., 1939-42; Member, 
Board of Reveue, Madras, from 1942; served 
in Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1918-19. 
Clubs: Madras and Ootacjimund Clubs. 
Address : Cherwell, Adyar, Madras. 

BUCK, Sir Edward John, O.B.E. (1918), 
C.B.K. (1918), Kt. (June 1929), late Reuter's 
Agent with the Govt, of India ; now Ad- 
viser to Associated Press of India ; Chair- 
man, Associated Hotels of India and 
of the Kalka-Simla Electric Coy. b. 1862 ; m. 
Annie Margaret, d. of late General Sir 
R. M. Jennings, K.C.B. Educ. : St. John’s 
College, Hurstpierpoint. Asstt. and 
Joint Secy , Countess of Duflerin's 
Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec., Executive 
ettee. "Our Day" in India, 1917-18. 
Publication: "Simla, Past and Present" 
(two Editions). Address : Simla and Delhi. 

BUNDT, Capt. H. H. Maharao Raja of. {See 
Indian Princes' .section.) 


BUNYAD Hussain, K. B. Syed, Chief Minister. 
Jaora State (C.I.). b. 2ud February 1886, 
Edue. : Muslim University, Aligarh ; Joined 
the Punjab Civil Service in 1912 ; Rendered 
valuable services in India 
in connection with the 
War, 1914 to 1918 (Punjab 
Gazette dated 16-4-19, Noti- 
fication No. 9883 dated 
10-4-19) ; Revenue & Nazul 
Officer, Delhi, 1922 to 1928; 

Ottieer-ln-Charge, Revenue 
Training School, Gurdaspur 
in 1929 and 1930 coaching 
I.C.S.. P.(\S., and Political 
Probationers ; Deputy Com- 
missioner, 1931 to 1940; 

Nominated bv the Punjab Government to 
Central Assembl.N, 1940; Awarded Becruit- 
iug Badge in 1919, Khan Bahadur from 1929, 
Silver Jubilee Medal in 1936, ('oronation 
Medal in 1937. Address: Chief Minister, 
Jaora State (Central India). 
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BURDER, The TTon. Sir John Henry, Kt., 
Bach Senior Partner, Jardliie Skinner & Co. h. 
Nov. 30, 1900 ; m, (’onstance Aileen Bailey ; 
Edur. : Eton (’olleqc ; Oovcrnor of I^a Maril- 
nim* (‘ttllcjie, fnlcntta. l*rcsi(iciit. 

Jloval A^jiicultural A- Horticultural Society 
of India, 1938-41 ; President, Calcutta Society 
h>r the Prevention ot Cruelly to Animal. 
1939-41 ; President, lleimal Chamber ot 
Commerce, 4943-44 ; President. Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India. 1943-44 ; 
Member of Council ot State, 1943-44, President, 
Local Board, Imperial Bank of India, 1945. 
Address : 4, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

BURN, Sir Sidney, Kt. (1939), B.A., T.C.S , 
Puisne Judge, Hi^h Court of Madras, 1934-4‘J 
(Retd.). b. June 19. 1881 ; m. Clara 

Blanclie, d. of Dr. 1>. M. Williams, late of 
Liverpool. Edur. : Queen Elizabeth’s School, 
Wakefield and the Queen’s (’oil , Oxford. 
Asst. Resident, Travancore and ('ochln, 
1907-1909; Sub-Collector, 1911; Supdt 
Pudukkotal State, 1915-22; Blstrlct 
and Sessions Judge, Bellary, 1024 ; Madura. 
1925; Coimbatore, 1928; Salem, 1031; 
Otfg. Judge, High Court, 1932. IVrmanent, 
1934. Address: “ Hampton ”, Coonoor, 
Nilgiris, South India. I*re^eut Adtltess 
“ Hillingdon,” Kodalkanal, S. India. 

BCRWAY, R\MKKIMINA, b. V., U..B , Advocate I 
(OS.). Bomba> Hiuh Court, Ad\ocate, 
Federal Court, Asst Oovt. IMeader A’ Public ^ 
Prosecutor, Jalgjion, l)ei(ings to a historical 
fa mil v of liiamdaiN. , b 
1S99 at (f^\ahor. «. of 
(I’anpatrao, Edur. : Holkar ' 
Coll.. lnd<»re. and (Jo\t Law 
(oil.. Homba>. m (1919) 
Mi'='‘' Shanta, e. d. of Sard.u , 
K J. Dik.'-hit .3 s. 1 d. ; sign 
Articles (1921) with Mr 
B. (J Klicr, Soliciti>r and i 
Lx-Priine Minbter, Boiuiiay. \ 
jtracti^-i (1 at Jalgaon and | 
flornlKiv. htiKlied the 
priddeni" of Indian States, 
Jt Author witlj Ins uncle and father (by 
adopt jon) the late Muntazim Bahadur 
M. \N. Burwa'v, of Indian lli->torical Series 
Pubtiraiious . Murathas nud Mitqhals, I 
Jianojuao SindJmt, Malhat lino Holkar. 
Deii Ahili/afHn Ilullnr, Cfibatra/ntti Shnhu' 
Mahara) ; I’e^Uun lititrao I ^^fss ) . Present 
Position of Hindu U onwn (1911), Founded' 
‘Friends I Inion ’ with the ohjeet of having I 
lectures and dise\i.ssion» on all subjects excejd 
religious and j»oliti(*al contro\crKics ; A Eree- 
ma8<jn. Director in-<'harg<‘. Jalgaon Branch, j 
the New Citizen imnk <d India. P>omhay I 
Itsereutions • Tennis and Ba<lmintoii. .Id i 
drcA/f . Jalgaon. E. K. j 

BrSHBV, Wvi.TER Edwin, a.m, inst. r.F. . 
A.<J.(’.I.. I s.K,, J.V., (Chairman, Port Tnifit, 
Karachi, sin<“e March 1942; b. Dec. 28, 1889, 
»«, Svhll Anne l.ary ; Edur , Tonhridgf* SeliofJ 
Kent, Pupil L X. W. Rly., Crewe, 1912-13. 
Public Works Dept . Bombay I*r<siideu<'y A 
Sind (Indian Ser\iee of Engineers) 1913-1942; I 
»«*rved In 191 4- 18 War (Royal Engineers); 
Address: Port Trust, Kurachi. ) 


BUTLER, SIR OERALD SNOWDEN, KT. (1943), 
(M.E. (1939), B. A. (Oxon.), F.I.C., M.l. Chem. 
E. f. O S. Addl. Dir. Qenl., Munitions Produc- 
tion, Dept, of Supply, b. April 8, 1885; 
m. Helen Veioidea, d. ot tbe lute James 
Shaw, llaiupstead, London. Edur. : Coathum 
(friniiiimr Sch. and Kcble Coll., Oxford. 
Appttl. Teehnleal Offleer in the Indian 
Ordnunec Dept., in 1910; served at the 
Conlite E^actory, Aruvunkadu ; Su])dt., 
Cordite Factory, Amvankadn, 1929-37 ; 
Member, E'actorioa Rationalisation Cttee., 
A.H.Q., 1937-38 ; Dir., Ordnance Factories at 
A.H.t^., 1938-41); Dy. Dir. Oenl., Armaments 
Prodnetion, Dept, of Supply, 1940-43 ; Addl. 
Dir. deni.. Munitions Productions, since Jan 
1943. H£‘td. Oct. 1943. Address: Windy 
Hangh, Kanikhet, U.P. 

Bl^TLER, Harold Edwin, C.I.E. (1944), 
O B.E. (1937). Commissioner of i’olice, 
Boml)ay. b. lat April, 1893. m. Winifride, 
d/o (^liailes Eglington. Edne. : Worcester 
Royal Orammar School. Joined the Indian 
Police on 14th Nov. 1913. Asst. Superintend- 
ent of Police, 1915 ; Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers, 1917-19; Dist. Supdt. of Police, 
1920; Dy. C(uiunissioner of Police, Bombay, 
1928-30 : ’ Oonimr. of Po]ic(‘, Bombay, 1942. 
Aw'arded King’s I'oliee Medal, 1933. Address : 
Corsley, Ridge Hoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BYRAMJEE JsxJEEBHOY, Sir, Kt. (1928) , 
<‘lde8t son of RuBtomjee Byramjee 
Jet‘jeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsette. b. 28th Feb. 1881. m. 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Curaetjee, grand -daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet. Bdue.: 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay, 
J.P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte., 1908-1915. 
Delegate. Pars! Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Cori>oration (1924); 
Member, Bombay Municipal Ck>rporation 
trom 1914 to 1939 ; Member, Bombay Board of 
Film Censors from 1924 ; Member, dovt. ot 
India Committee tor Conditional Release of 
Prisoners. 1924 ; Chairman, Byramjee Jeejee- 
Idioy Pnrsl Charitable Institution; President, 
32ml Bombay l^ioueers Boy Scouts and 

Viee-Piesident, Bombay Prchldeney Released 
Prisoners Aid Society. Donated a sum of 
Rs, 2,(M),000 for the toumlation of an Hos 
pital lor <-hiIdren it being tlie first of its kind 
In India. Chairman of tiie dovernor’s 
Hospital Fuml, Jiombay ; Slienlf of Bornbaj 
for 1927 ; Vice-Presi(ient , S(m l<‘ty for the 
Protection of Children in Western India 
Provincial Commissioner, Boy Scouts 
Association, Boml)ay l’residen<‘y ; Y|ce- 
President, lin]»erial Bank ot India. Address 
The Cliif, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CAI.CPTTA, Bishop of, sime 1915; Right 
ID V. dl.ORC.K ('L\Y III BBAI’K. B.Sc,. D.D 
h. 7flj April 1S82 ; s. of Johe|>ti llubback, J.P. 
IJNcrfMMd ; unniurrird. Edur. : Hossall , 

CiiiverHltv (’ollege, i>iveiiKM»i. Civil Engineei 
on fJie Admiralty IlailK)ur, Dover, 1902-5; in 
PortTru«t, ( aleutta, 1900-08 ; Oxinrd Mission 
Li Calcutta, 1908-21. wltli two years us (’urate 
ofSt.Anm*’^ S Lambeth, 1910-12, and W’ar 
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Ifospital Oliaplain, Bombay, 19J6-17; Deacoii, 
1909; Priest, 1910. Bishop of Assam, 1924- 
45. Address : liifahop’s House, Calcutta. 

CAMBATA, Shiavax Cawasjee, J.P., F.C.C.8., 
Justice of the Peace and Hon. Presidency 
M agistrat** for the City of Bombay. Chairman 
of the Versova Beach Sanitary Committee ; Ex- 
fJiairman, Children's Aid 
Society, Bombay Subur- 
ban District ; Ex-Presi- 
(lont of the Society of the 
Honorary Magistrates of 
the Bombay Suburban Dis- 
trict; l-'iX- 1 lelegate to the 
Parsi Matrimonial Court. 
Bombay ; Ex-member of 
the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation and the 
Municipal Standing Com- 
mittee ; Member of several 
other public bodies and commercial asso- 
ciations ; Managing Director of Shiavax C. 
Cambata tfe Co,, Ltd., Bombay; Director of 
the Hirdagarli Collieries Ltd. ; and several 
other commercial firms, etc. Prop. : The , 
Rakhikol, Bhakra. Nandna and Piparia I 
Collieries. Merchant, Government and Hallway 
Contractor. A pioneer in the Central Provinces 
Coal Industry. Fellow of the Corporation of 
Certified Secretaries. Managing Director, 
Eros Theatre and Hestaurant Ltd. Address : 
Cambata Building, 42. Queen's Hoad, Bombay. 

( AM BAY. 11 11 Dilaverjxjng N\w\u Mirza 
Hussain Yaw\r Kuan Bahadir, ^^awab oi. 
(!>ee fudvtn VriuceH' Section). 

CAMPBELL, Lt.-Col. Walter Fendall, C.I.E. 
(1041). llesident for Central India. 6. 
2(»th Mav, 1S94, ‘^nd son of the late Brigadier* 
Ceiieral (». I*. Campbell, CI.K., C B.E., 
Boyal Engineers, ni. Mnnev McLauglilin, 
d. of Thomas McLauglilin of Roscommon, 
Ireland, on 22nd March, 1920. Edue. : Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Chesterfield, England and 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Com- 
missioned in Indian Army, 1914 ; served 
with 62nd Sikhs F. F. on N.-W. Frontier, 1914- 
10; Iraq, 1917-18 : Joined Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1918-20; Arab Rebellion, 1920 
(mentioned in despatphe.s) ; joined Indian 
Political Dept., 1921 ; served in Balucliistan, 
N -W.F. Province, and various Indian States; 
Resident, W'azlristan, 1939-40 (wounded); 
Adviser to Governor, N.-W. F. Province, 
1940-42; Apptd. Resident for Central 
India, Oct. 1942, Address : The Residency, 
Indore, CM. 

( A.NTLIE, Sir Keith, Kt , (1944), C.I.E , 

MrmluT, Rc\onuc Triltunal, As.sam ; 6. Feb. 
<», IShO ; m. Ma> Gordon Walker. Educ. : 
llobcrt Gordon’s Coll., Aberdeen. Alrerdeen 
and Oxf(»rd IJniversltie.^; joined l.C S. in India, 
1910; Deputy Cominis.Hioner, Kiuisl and 
•botdiii Hills; Commissioner, Assam Valley, 
1937, Surma Valley, 1938. Puhhcntions . 
Sotrs on Kfiasl Notes on R<Menue Sale 

i^aw. Addrc.^s : Slullong, Assam 

^AUOE, Sir Olaf Kirkpatrick, K.C.I.E., 
er. Jan. 1944; C I.E., 1932, C S.I., 1941; 
Indian Civil Service and officer, Indian 
Political Service ; Secretary, External Affairs 
Hoi>artment, siuce July, 1939, Governor- 
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Designate of N.-W. F. Province, e.s, of late 
William Douglas Caroe; m. 1920, Frances 
Marion, d. of late Rt. Rev. A. O. Rawstorne, 
Bishop of Whalley ; two *. Educ. : Winches- 
ter : Magdalen College, Oxford. Captain, 4th 
Bu. The Queen’s Regt. (T.F.), 1014-1910 ; en- 
tered Indian Civil Service, 1919 ; served in 
Punjab till 1928, when posted to N.-W. Front- 
ier Province as OflScer of Political Depart- 
ment ; served as Deputy Commissioner, various 
Frontier Districts, including Peshawar, up to 
1982 ; Chief Secretary to the Government of 
the N.-W. F. P., 1933-34 ; Deputy SecreUry, 
Foreign andPoliticAl Department, Government 
of India, 1934 ; officiated as Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf and as Agent to the 
(Jovenior-General in Baluchistan, also as 
Resident in Waziristan, 1937-38; Revenue 
Commissioner in Baluchistan, 1038-39 
Cluh : Travellers. Address : c/o External 
Affairs Dept , Delia or Simla, India ; c/o India 
Office, S.W. 1. 

CARTER, Malcolm Ooilvy, C I.E., 1943, M.C., 
B.A. (Oxoii.l.Commsnr., Chittagong Division, 
since Nov, 1943. b. 2n(i July, 1898; w. Lily 
Ins Cowglll, nee Idly Tiis Thom.son. Edu< . 
Edinburgh Acadi'iny, Jiedford Sc)uk) 1 and 
Balliol (Joll., Oxfoid. Served in th(‘ R. F. A. 
1917-1919; M. C, joined l.C S., 1921; 
served in different dlsts., 1921-28 ; Settle- 
ment Officer, Malda and Kangpur, 1928-34; 
Secy., Board of Revenue, 1934-3, ■> ; Dis- 
trict Mgte., Midnapore and 24 E'arganas, 
1935-38; Director of Land Records, June- 
Nov. 1938 ; Secy., Bengal Land Revenue 
Commission, Nov. 1938— April 1940 ; Dir., 
Land Records, April to July 1940 ; Secy, to the 
iiovernor of Bengal, 1940-42 ; Ci^ll Represen- 
tative, (tovt of Bengal with Eastern Army, 
1942-43. ; C omilla, 

CASEY, Him Excellenov The Rt. Hon’hle 
IliCH.AiU) Gardiner, C.H , D.S O , M C., 
Governor of Bengal since January 1944. b. 
Brisbane, .“Vug, 29, 1890. m. Ethel Marion 
Sumner Ryan, June 1920. 

Ednc : Melbourne (Grammar 
School, Melbourne I'niv., 

1908-9 ( Kiigineering), Cam- 
bildge, 1910-13 (Meclianieal 
Science), hiibsccjuenily M.A. 

Served (iic.it. War, Kgypt, 

Gallipoli and lianee, 1(114- 
18. Visited the V S.A 
twice on business fur seveial 
months during 1919-2 4 and 
subsequently ]) 0 .ste<l to 
London u.s Lianon Officer 
between the Britislj and the Australian 

Government.s on Foreign Atfains and Imperial 
Defence ; Adviser to Mr. SeulUn at the 
Imperial (''onferenee in Loudon, 1930, 

contested ami won Hit' Corio seat in the 
Federal J*arliament, 1931 ; Asst. Federal 

Treasurer, Commonwealth Govt., 1933; 

KtMieial Trensuicr. 193.'), Australian delegate 
to the Impen.d Conleitiue in London, 1937 ; 
Australian repirsentatne at a conference in 
London on the conduct of the war, 1939; 
Fiist Australian Minister to the U.S. A., 1940 ; 

I went to Loudon and afterwards Cairo as 
meiiiher of the British Mar Cabinet and 

I Minister of State in the Middle East, 1942 ; 
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visit ed London to attend War Cabinet] 
meetinp[s and to consult on Middle East 
affairs, 1042. Assumed oflBee as Governor of 
BenRal, 22nd January 1044. Address : 
Government House, Calcutta. 

CAWTHOHN, Maj.-Gkn. Waiter J., C.I.E.. 
1948, C.B.E. (Mil.), 1941. 6. 'June 11. 

1896 ; w. Mary Wyman GiUlson ; Kduc. : 
Melbourne. Served with Ist A.I.F., 
1914>1918; Gallipoli, Egypt, France, (men- 
tioned in despatches) ; li.-W. Frontier, 
1980 ; Mohraand, 1935 : European War, 
1039-41 in the Middle East. (C.B.E. des- 
patches twice). Publications: “Empire 

Settlement Address ; General Headquar- 
ters, New Delhi. 

CHAGLA, The Hon. Mr. JraiioE Maiiomkp- 
ALI CtiRRTM. B.A. (Oxon ), Bar-at-Iiaw, Puisne 
Judge, High Court, Bombay, since Aug. 4, 
1941. b. bept. 30, 1900; m. Mehonmnissa, 
d. of Dharsl Jlvraj ; Edue. : St. Xavier’s 
High School and Coll., Bombay, and Lincoln 
Coll , Oxford. Graduated at Oxford in 
Honours School of Modern History, 1922, 
President, Oxford Asiatic Society, 1921 ; 
President, Oxford Indian Majilis, 1922 . 
called to the Bar (Inner Temple), 1922 ; Prof 
of Constitutional I.aw, Govt. I/Hw Coll., 
Bombay, 1927-30; Hon. Secy., Bar Council 
of the High Court of Judicature at Bombay, 
1933-41. Publications : The Indian Consti- 
tution (1929). Address : High Court, Bombay. 

CHAMAN LALL,DlWAN,M.L.A,(Punjab). 6.1892. 
Joined the Middle Temple In 1910 ; finished his 
Bar Finals in 1914 ; tooh Honours Degree in 
Jurisprudence from Jesus Colley, Oxford, 
1917 ; General Editor, "Coterie *, London, 
1919; quarterly de\oted to Art and Literature , 
Asstt. Editor, Bombay Chronide^ 1920 ; 
founded the All-India Trade Union Congress in 
1920. Member, ( entral LegiHlati\e Assembly, 
1923-1931 ; Adviser, Labour Delegate, Inter- 
national Labour (’onferencc, (leneva, 192,'i ; 
Delegate, British labour t’ommonwealth 
Conference, London, 1925 ; Labour Delegate, 
International Labour Conference, (Jeneva, 
1928 ; Parliamentary Delegate, Indian Dele- 
gation to Canada, 1928 ; Delegate, British 
Labour Commonwealth Conference, London, 
1928 ; Member, ilo>aI Commission on Labour 
in India, 1929-1931 ; Memt>er, First Bound 
Table Conference, but did not attend ; resigned 

- from the Legis. Assembly, 1931, on Tariff issue ; 
President, various lemons of railwajTnen, 
postmen and telegraph men ; I>ahour Delegate, 
international Labour Conference Bureau, 
1932; Member, Punjab Legislative Assembly, 
1937. Publirations : "Coolie” or the 
Story of Capital and Labour in India. 
Address : Lahore (Punjab). 

CHAMBA. H H. Baja Lakhhm^n Singh, 
Kuler of. (See Indian Princes' Section). 

CHANDA Bana Premji Devji, B Com 6 
1898 ; Educ. : Bombay TJniv and stood 
first among the successful candidates In the 
B Com exam ; 8ecy., Rn Gangaji Cotton Mills 
Co, Ltd, Mirzapur, 1921-25, Assistant to 
l^ugiey <k Co., Bombay, 1926-28; Manager, 


Jalan & Son, Patna, 1929-31. Joined the 
J. K. Industries of Cawnpore In 1982 and 
now Personal Asst, to Sir Padampat 
Singhania, Kt., M.L.A. ; Secy, of the Central 
Board of Directors, J. K. Group, and 
Director of J. K. Commercial Corporation 
Ltd., The Textile Engineers Ltd., and the 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd.; Secy, of all 
Gujerati Institutions in Cawnpore. Address * 
Kamla Tower, Cawmpore. 

CHANDAVABKAK,Sib VITHAL narayan, M.A 
(CantAb.) ; Maths. Trip. Pt. 1 (1909) ; 

Nat. Sc. Trip. Pt. I (1911) ; Hist. Trip. Pt. IT 
(1912); Kt. (1941), Barrister-at-Law of 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1913 ; M. L. A. (Central) ; 
Chairman, MUlowners’ Association, Bombay ; 
eldest «. of the late Sir Narayan Ganesh 
Chandavarkar ; Mg. Director, N. Sinir 
A Co., Ltd., Cotton Mill Agents. 6. 26 
Nov. 1887. m. Vatsalabai, 3rd d. of Bao 
Saheb M. V. Eaikini of Karwar (N. Eanara). 
Edue. : Aryan E. S. High School and Elpbin- 
stone High School, Elphlnstone College, 
Bombay; and King’s College, Cambridge; 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1913-20 , 
Acting Professor of History, Elphlnstone 
College, Bombay, July to October 1916; 
Joined the firm of N. Sirur A Co., 1920; 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
1926-1939; Chairman, Law Committee, 
1928-20 ; Chairman, Standing (Finance) 
Committee, 1929-30 ; Chairman, Bevenue 
Committee, 1930-31 ; Mayor of Bombay, 

1932- 33 : Deputy Chairman, MUlowners* 
Association, Bombay, March 1935 A 1942; 
Chairman in 1936, 1940, 1941, 1943, 1944 and 
1945. Vice-ChanccUor, Bombay Universitj, 

1933- 39; Member, Textile ('outrol Board, 
Chairnum, Bombay (’ity Brandi. Indian 
Bed Cross Society ; Pres National Indian 
Liberal Federation 1940-41 (Calcutta) . 
Member, Council of the Indian Institute ot 
Science, Bangalore, since 1935: President, 
Botary Club of Bombay, 1942-43. Address 
41, Pedder Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CHANDRA Bhal, B Sc., M.L.C. (U.P.), s. of 
Dr Bhagavan Das. M.A., D.Litt. 6. Sept. 20, 
1894, m. KripaDevJ.d. of Sbrl Thakiir Da** 
ofilaldaur (Bljnor, U.P.), 5 Id. Edue 
Allahabad Univ. ; Social Worker ; connected 
with the Allahabad Seva Samiti and the Boy 
Scout Mov»‘ment Elected member of the 
TJ P. Legislative Council (1937) and member 
ot various Cttoes. of the Piovindal legislature 
and Government Member, Benares Munici- 
pal Board, 1923-25; interested in problem‘s 
of health and hygiene on which he has contri- 
buted many articles to t he press. Recreations 
Formerly riding and Indian exercises, now 
walking and hiking in the bills. Club ; Kn^Hh 
(Hub, Benares. Address ; Shanti Sadan, 
Benares Cantt. 


CHANDR ASEKHARA N, Rajyasevapravina 
Dr. C. V., M.A (Oxon.) , Bajyasevapravina 
Nov. 1942; Hon, D.Litt. 1943; Pro-Vlqc 
Chancellor, University of Travancore ; b 
Dec. 12, 1889. Educ. : Madras and Oxford , 
l*rof. and Pilncipal, Maharaja’s (’ollege, Tri- 
vandrum ; Dy. Dir and Dir, of Puhliclnstruf 
tiou, Travancore; Univ. Special Officei, 
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Travancore ; Member, Indian iJiatorical 
Kecorda Commlsalon, Central Advisory Board 
of Education. Publications : Report on 
“ Unemployment in Travancore Political 
parties with special reference to India. 
Address: Trivandrum. 

CITANDRASIJKllARAYYA, Bhoopalam R., 
n.A., Merchant and Landlord, b. June 24, 
1904 ; at Thlri.hahalli, Mysore State, s. of 
Bhoopalam Rukinayya. Member, Mysore 
Representative Assembly, 
since 1937 ; leader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha party 
in the Mysore Assembly ; 
WorkinR-President, Mysore 
State liindu Mahasabha; 
Vice-President, All-India 
States Hindu Mahasabha; 
Member, All-India Congress 
ettee.. 1937 ; ex-member, 
Mysore State Congress ; 
served on tbe l^olitical 
Reforms Ctteei constituted 
by the Mysore (Jovt. in ’1938 ; Member, 
Board of Agriculture and Board of Manage- 
ment, Mysore Iron Ar Steel Works, lihadraveti, 
1937-41 ; was recently selected as representa- 
tive of labourers of Bliadravati on the Cttec. 
constituted by the Mysore Covt. to en<|uirc 
into the labour conditions ; Member, Advisory 
(’ttee., Sri Jayachamarajendra Institute of 
Indian Medicine. Director, Mysore Glass and 
Enamel Works, Ltd., Mysore Kirloskar 
Ltd.', Vysya Bank Ltd., and Mysore Arts 
and Picture Frame Industries Ltd. ; Managing 
Agent to Mysore Agriculture and Allied 
Industries, Ltd.; Partner, Bhooimlam Chandra- 
ackhaiayya <V Co. Hobbies. Agriculture, 
Rural Reconstruction, Social Service and 
('ottage Industries, Address * Shimoga, 
(Mysore State). 

(TIARANJIT SiNOH, THE HON. Raja, 
(7hief of the Punjab ; Member, Council of 
State ; Fellow, R, G. S. ; member. Royal 
Society of Arts ; member of Kapurthala 
royal family ; Hon. Magistrate ; b. 1883 ; s, 
of Kanwar Sochet Singh ; three s. one d. 
Educ. : Jullunder Chief’s College ; Govern- 
ment College, Lahore. Attended Coronation 
of King George V. by special invitation; 
Guest of Govt, at the Coronation Durbars 
of 1903 and 1911. Rtcreaixon : Tennis. 
Clubs : Marlborough, Royal Automobile ; 
Jullunder, Punjab; Chelmsford Reform; 
Annandale Golf, Simla. Address: Charanjit 
Castle, Jullunder City, Punjab. 

(lIARKHAia, His HIOHNKSS mHARAJA 
I) H 1 K A .1 8 ipahdak-Ul-Mclk M aharaja 
.Iaykndra Singh Jf Deo Bahadur, the 
liresent Ruler of Charkliarl State, 0. I. ; b. 
May 23, 1^29 ; Succeeded the late Maharaja 
Sri Arinmrdan Singh Ju Deo Bahadur and 
was installed on tbe Gadi on the 7th Sept. 
1942 He Is a minor and is receiving educa- 
tion at the Daly College, Indore ; Area: 880 sq. 
miles; Populatxon : 129,594 ; Annual Revenue : 
Rs. 8,05,000. Address: Charkharl. 

cHATTBRJBE, Bib Atul Chandra, O.C.I.B. 
(1983), K.C.S.I. (1930), K.C.LS. (1925), 
Member of India Council, 1931-35. 
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Adviser to the Secretary of State for India, 
1942. b. 24 Nov. 1874, m. (1) Vina 
Mookerjee (deceased) (2) Gladys M. Broughton, 

0. B.E., M.A., D.Sc., Bar-at-Law. Educ. : 
Hare School and Presidency College, Calcutta 
and King’s College, Cambridge ; First in list 
Calcutta B.A., B.A. with Honours (Cam- 
bridge); Hon. LL.D. (Edinburgh); First 
in list l.C.S. Open Competition. Entered 

1. C.S., 1897 ; Revenue Sec. and Chief 
Sec., U.P. Govt., 1917-19; Govt, of India 
Delegate to International Labour Conference, 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1933 ; (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927); President, Governing Body, 
International Labour Office, 1983 ; has 
served on several League of Nations 
Committees. Member, Imperial Economic 
Committee, 1925-1931 ; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921 ; Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of 
Industries and Labour 1921-25: High Commis- 
sioner for India in London, 1925-31. Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference, 
Ottawa, 1932 ; Chairman of Council of the 
Royal Society of Arts, London, 1940-1041 ; 
President, Permanent Central Opium Board. 
Pubhrations: Note on the Industries of the 
United Provinces (1909); Joint author of 
“Short History of India.” Address: The 
Atbenteum, Waterloo Place, London, 8.W.I.; 
C/o Allahabad Bank, Calcutta. 

CHATTKRJI. Nandalal, B.L.. President, 
(’nlcutta Chamber of Commerce, President, 
Metropolitan Bunking Assen., Calcutta. 
Associate Member, Indian Institute of 
Bankers, Bombay. Vice- 
President, Metropolitan 
Banking Association, 

(’alcutta, 1941-42, when he 
took part in moditying 

the working sytstem ot 

the Metropolitan Clearing 
House, b. in August 1901. 

Educ.: Univer^ty Law 

College, Calcutta. Served 
the Central Bank of India, 

Ltd. in various responsible 
capacities tor about 17ycars. 

Contributes to various new'^papers and 
periodicals, articles on Banking, trains up 
Bank Officers lor the Associate Examination 

held annually by the Indian Institute of 

Bankers, Bombay. Encourages the establish- 
ment of Clubs, Associations. Cliambers, etc. 
Address : 91, Dr. Daudor Raliaman Road, 
ToUygunge, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHARI, JoOBS CHANDRA, B.A.(Oxon.), 
M.A. (Gal.), Bar.-at-Law. b. 28 June 1862. 
m. Sarasibaia Devi, 3rd d. of Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea. Educ. : Krlshnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vldyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1895; Organising Secy., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions In Calcutta In 1001-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7 
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Promoted swadeshi movement ; opposed 
Partition of Bengal ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, India, lOlil, 1023 ; resigned in pro- 
test at the doubling of the Salt Tax by Certifl- 
oation ; for sometime Fellow of the Calcutta 
Tnlversity ; for sometime Chairman, National 
Insurance (’o. Ltd. ; Vice-President, National 
Council of Education, Bengal ; President, j 
Kipon College Council. PuMicationH . (Cal- 
cutta 'Weekly Notes. Bengalee Ed. Nation 
in Making. Address : 3. Hastings Street and 

“ Devadwar," 34, Ballgunge, Circular Koad, 
Calcutta. 

CHAUDHRI Lal ('hand, noN. Captain. 
Kao Bahapur.B.A , LL.B., O.B.B. b. 1882. 
m, Shrimati Sushila Devi, Sikh Jat of 
Feroxepur District Educ. : St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi Practised as lawyer at 
Rohtak ; Vice-Chairman, District Board, 
1914 to 1923; Punjab Council, 1916-11)21 ; 
nominated to Council of State, 1922; 
President, All-India Jat Maba Sabha, 1918 
and 1928 ; Hon. recruiting officer during 
War. Minister, Punjab Government, 1923- 
24; Co-Founder of the Unionist Party 

in Punjab ; Revenue Member, Bharatpur 
State, 1924 and President, State Council. 
1926-1927 ; Grantt'd a jagir by Government 
and squares of land in Punjab Colonies. 
Non-Official Chainoan of the District 
Board of Kohtak in 1936 ; Member, Public 
Service Commission, Punjab and N.-W.F.P , 
1937-43; Mipmber, Provincial Soldiers’ Board. 
Punjab, 1918-1945; Member, Punjab War 
Board ; Member. Post-war lleconstrnctlon 
Board, of Imlia, 19U Nonnnated 

member of V'-soiublj (Centi<il) 1936-37 
Addras Bohlak. 

cnAUDH UUY, Hay Krishna Chandra, m L C , 
M B E. Proprietor, Messrs, (lliftsh Chaudhury 
tV Co; Chairman, Krishna Woodworks, Ltd., 
Diiector, Bank of Commerce Ltd. Educ.: 

Presidency College, Cal- 
ciitta, Owen’s (College in 
l^ngineeriiig, 1902-1905, 

I Manchester; m. Sukumary, 
>4 e d. of Rai Baliadur I). I*. 
Ghosh, Ju<lgc. Private Secy, 
to late Mr, Keir Hardic, 
M.P., during hi.s Indian 
tom, 1907 : Founder with 
Late Or. John Pollen, C 1 E., 
oi Bulls'll Indian Seamen’s 
Institute, Victoiia Docks, 
London, 1010; Labour 
Member, Bengal Leg. Council, 1921-45 ; j 
Labour Councillor, Calcutta Corporation, 
1923-39; nominatc'd liy Seev. of State for India 
as Assessor, International Court of Justice 
(Labour), Geneva, 1923 ; Founder with Late G. 
S. Dutt, Sorojnallni Women’s 'W’elfare Assen.; 
Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1923; Adviser Delegate, 
l.L,(;., Geneva,! 930; Labour wit-rie.ss before Jt. 
Select ettee , JiOridon, 1933 ; Asstt. C(»mmis- 
sioner, Boyal ComniN'^ion, Indian Labour ; 
Conferred M.B.E., 1937, Vice- Pres , Iridiun 
Federation of liabrmr, 1941-44, Bosepookm 
Famine llelief (’ttcc. (1943); I^arliam. Secy., 
Finanee, Excise and Forest, Govt, of Bengal, 
1944-45. Publtcatiom : Labour tnovemettf in 


Europe., Occidental Wars ami Rise of Indian 
Labour and Industries (1940) ; Dharmaghat 
(industrial strike). Co-operative consumers shops 
in Mill areas. Middle Class unemployment, 
etc. Pail. Secretary. Kinan<*e Dept., Govt, of 
Bengal, 1944-4,5. Delegate, World Trade 
riiion Congress, Paris, 1945. Address : Offiee: 
102. Clive Street, Residence ’ 44, HiudUHth{rn 
l*aik, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

CHETTIAB, Kdmararaja Sir Muthiau 
Annamaiai Mtttuia Chrttiar of Chettinad, 
B.A., Kt. (1941), son of the Hon’ble Dr. Rajah 
Sir Annamaiai Chettiar of Chettinad, Kt., 
LL.D. ; Member, National Defence Council, b. 
1905. Educ. : Graduated from the l^resi- 
dency ('ollege, Madras, 1924 ; a Trustee of the 
Pachaiyappa’s Charities (Madras from 1928) ; 
Member, Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee (Madras, 1029) ; Member, Madras 
Legislative (’ouncil, elected unanimously 
by the Southern India C3iambcr of Com- 
merce Cinstitueney (1030-37) ; Member, 
Economic' Depression Empilry Committee 
(1931) ; President, Corporation of Madras, 
elected unanimously in Nov. 1932; first 
Mayor of Madras, Feb. 1933 ; again Mayor 
of Madras, elected unanimously in Nov. 
1934 for 1934-36 ; was Vice-President of the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce in 
1934 and 1035 ; was a Director of the Indian 
Bank Ltd., the Madras Telephone Co., Ltd., 
the Deccan Sugar and Abkari Co., Ltd., and 
the Imperial Bank of India, Madras; was 
Minister for Education and Ihibllc Health 
and Pro-Chancellor of the Madras University, 
in 1936-37 ; elected as Member of the Madras 
Legislative Assembly, 1937 ; was Minister 
for Local Self-Government In the new con- 
stitution ; Lead(*r of the Opposition In the 
Madras Legislative Assembly from 1937. 
Club : Cosmopolitan. Address : Chettinad 
House, Adyar, Madras. 

(HETTIAB, T. S. AVInashlinoam, B.A., 
B.L., M.L.A. (Central); b. May 6, 1903. 

Educ. : Pachayappa's (’oil., and Law Coll , 
Madras ; passed B.L., 1925 ; enrolled Advo- 
cate, Madras, 1926 ; mainly responsible for 
installation of Tiluk Bust in Victoria Hostel, 
and MahatmajPs oil-paintlng and Pachnyap- 
pa’s Bust in tlie Pachayapim’s Hostel ; due 
to coiitad with Uamakrishna Mission, leading 
a more or less ri'llgious life ; unmarried , 
serv<‘d in l''lood Relief W’^ork, Malabar, 1926 ; 
Joined Satyagraha Mo\emcnt, 1930, imprison- 
ed for 6 months ; led Coimbatore Dist. Pres., 
Dist. and Town (’ong. (Jommlttee (1931-32); 
Member, Municipal Council, (’oimbatorc, 
Jan. 1932; imprisoned in C.D. movement, 
1932; one year, renounced iiraetice ; stairted 
the Sri Jlamkrishna Vidyalaya, a residential 
educational institution, run on modern lines 
for all iiieliiding Harijaiis, and laying empha- 
sis #>a character building ; returned to As- 
sembly as Cong. I*ar Board’s eandidate ; 
Membei, Finance Committee of tlu‘ Assembly. 
Puhlu'Htions 'rranslation, with N. M. R, 
Suhbaraman, of Gandhiji’s " Satyagraha in 
8 Africa,” in Tamil : a tniok on Indian 
Economics in Tamil. Address : Sri Ramkrtshna 
Vidyalaya, Periauaickenpalayam, Coimbatore 
Distiict. 
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CHBTTY, SIR Shanmukham, K.C.I.E. 
(1938), B.A., B.L. b, 17 Oct. 1892. Educ. : 
Madras C’hrlstiim Collept . Chainnan, Indian 
Taiitr Board hincc^ Nov. I04r». MciuIxt, Mad- 
ias la*!/is. ( <mnt il, IMtid; ('oiiiad S<‘rn‘1ai\ 
to ili(‘ l>('v» lopmcnl Mimstc’i in 
M(*nilM*i, (‘ontial Ja'j^islution Asacinbly, lb::!:., 
Visitod KiimIhikI in May ld2l as oin* 
of the members of the Deputation sent by I 
the National Convention of India ; visited 
Australia as Ihdian representative on the 
Delegation of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association in September 1926 ; was re- 
elected uncontested to Legis. Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926 ; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party In Legislative Assembly, 
Member, Central Banking Enquiry Committee , 
he-elected to the Assembly in 1930 without 
contest ; Dy. President, Legislative Assembly, 
January 1931. Attended International 
Labour Conference at Geneva In April 1932 
as Chief Delegate of Indian employers ; was 
nominated by Government of India as one 
of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa in July- August, 
1932. Elected unanimously as President of 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1933. 
One of the Government of India delegates at 
the Assembly of tbe League of Nations 
at Geneva in Sept. 1938. Dewan of Cochin, 
1935-41. Head of the Government of India 
Purchasing Mission in America, 1941-42; 
Apptd. Chairman. Industrial and Scientific 
Ilesearch Cttee., Ecb. 1944 ; India’s delegate 
to the World Monetary (Jonfeience, 1944 
Constitutional Adviser to the ^(haiKclIor 
ot the Chaniber of Princes, August IIH.V 
Oet, IOITj AddrcM .■ “Ilawarden,” ('oimhatore 

( HHATARPUK : H. H Mmuruv Bhwvni 
S lNOH Ju Dko B\iu1)TK of (.SVc Indian 
Princes’ Section), 

CHHATTAIIT, Lt.-Col. Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Ahmad Sa-id Khan, K.CS.I. (1933), 
K.C.T.E. (1928), CT.E. (1921). M.H.E (1918). 
LL.l). (1933). President, II. K. II. the 
Nizam’.s Executive Council; 
b. 12th Decemher 1888. 
m. to d. of his uncle Navvab 
Bahadur Ahdus Samad 

Klian of Talibriagar (Ali- 
garh), E P. Educ. : M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh ; President, 
All-India Muslim Kajput 

('onferenee, 1923; Member, 

C.P. Legislative Council. 

1920-25 ; first elected non- 
olficial Chairman, District 

Board, Bulaiidshahar, 

1922-23; Minister of Induslries, IJ.P., 1923-23 ; 
Home Member, II. 1’,, 1926-33; Ag, Governor, 
II. P., June-August 1928; M<'inher, First and 
.Second Hound Table Conterenees, 1930 and *31; 
appointed Ag, Governor of U.P., April to 
November 1933 ; after retirement from 
oftleial life the province elected President 
of All-India MukUiu Confereiiee (1033); 

first Premier of U.l*. under the 1935 Reforms, 

1937 ; while Home Member of U.P. Govern- 
ment offieiated for two months as Education 
Member of Govornor-Generars Executive 
<\)nn('il ; appointed Chief Commissioner of 
Boy Scout Attrtoclation in India, 1935 to 1941 ; 
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holds post of President of H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Executive Council since Ist September 1941. 
Address : Shah Manzil , Hyderabad-Deccan. 

(’JinOTA-HDElMIH • H. 11 N \T\V VKSIMUl 
Fvtihsimui, 111 i.m oi. (.S/r Indian Princes" 
Section). 

{'JllNt)\, Akhmi Nuumaiiomfd, General 
Manager, G’he Bombay Gaiage, Santa ('ruz ; 

I HontJrary Secretary, Bombay Suburban 
Deleiico J/)iins Coinirdttec ; Honorary Trea- 
surer, (’ouuell ot Manage- 
ment, National Metlical 
College; Director, Tlie 

Bamiia Bin Com. Ltd., 

Cimaua Services Ltd., and 
Ibidio A Elect ii(al 
IndnstricK IJd. h. lOtli 

April 1915. Educ: St. 

Mary’s High School and 
St. Xavier's College, rw. 1939 
to Haniida, d, of I>. Karmali 
ot Bombay ; has one d. and 
one «. Went to Ameri('a tor 
training in the automobile industry. Received 
from General Motors Institute ol Technology, 
Flint. Michigan, diplomas for Service Training 
for the Exi)ort Division, .servlci* cf Chevrolet 
and Buickears. Received another dlplomafrom 
Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, Division 
of General Motors Corporation, for the 
courses in Household and Commercial Refri- 
geration. Took courses in Business Policy and 
General Business Administration at General 
Motors Export Office in New York. Went 
to Scotland and studied manufacture of 
Tyres at the India Tyre Factoiy at ln<’hinnan. 
Returned to India in 1936 and joined F. M. 
Chinoy A Co., Ltd., Bombay. Member, Civic 
Guards Committee, B8, 1), Bamlra A Santa 
Cruz Citizens’ Kmeigcncv Committees, 
Foodgrains Ad\isor> Committee, B. 8. 1)., 
Regional Labour Supply Committee, B S.l)., 
Life Member, Children’s .\i(i Sijciety. 
Patron, Bombay .MoIubhiI Maternity, Child 
Welf.jre and Health Council ( lioiubay Subur- 
ban Draiicli) • Koyal WestfTU India 

Tuif Club, (ricket Club ot India, Williugdon 
Sports Club and Bombay Pnsidemy GoB 
( lub. Presidtut, liOTiil»ay Garage Sports 
(’lub. Addret^s . The Bomha> (iaragt', Santa 
Ciuz. 

CHINOY, Nurmahovied Meherallv, J.P. 
h loth July 1888 Educ . Elphin^tone 
College. ?». Shirin, 3 s 1 rf. 1‘resident, Fede- 
ration ot Motor Tiansport \ssociations, 
Societv of H o n o r a r y 
Presid'enev Magistrates. 
Bomiiay, 1941-42, M esteni 
India \utomohilc Associa- 
tion, 1939-lD; Chaiiiiiuii, 
Motor Manuiacturers A 
1 m ]i o r t e r Assoc ution ; 
Mcmlcei Bombay Municipal 
Cor])oiation, 1926-1929 ; 
M('mi)(*r, Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council, 1935; Mem- 
licr, Motor Vehicles Insur- 
ance Committee, 1937; Led 
Deputation of Motor Trade interests to the 
Government ot India in 1936; Director, F. 
M Chinny A Co , Ltd ; The Cential Bank of 
India Btd ; Piesideut, The Bombay Provincial 
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Co-operative Land Mortga^ze Bank Ltd. ; City 
Director^ The Clive Insurance Co., Ltd. ; The 
Cawnpore Tannery Ltd ; and other concerns. 
nivisionalCommiindcr,Motoi i‘<rd (’ivic.Giiards, 
Bombay, l.s groail,\ inlt*i(i.stcd in Koads 
anci Transport problems ami took a piomlnent 

J art in the Bond Hail (‘onfcrciice, 19Ib*t 
lemlKT, Publicity Advisoiv Board, Oovern- 
inent of India; Mcrnla'i. Poli<*y Coinmittcc 
No. 3A — Tranaj>ort, Jtcroiisti net ion (Policy) 
Committee of (iovernmeiit of India , Meinl)cr. 
Export Advisory Council, tlovt. of India , 
Mem , Port Welfare Cttee. foi Indian Mer- 
chant Seamen. Jierreation : Golf Address: 
Meher Buildings. Chowpatty, Bombay. 

CHINO Y, Sir Rahimtoola Meherally, Kt. 
cr. 1936 ; Member, Council of State ; President, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry for 1937-1938 ; Chairman of 
F. M. Chlnoy <&: Co., Ltd., Bombay ; b. 
Bombay, 11th February 1882. Kduc. : 
Bharda New High Scliool, Bombay. Served 
on several im]K)rtant Committees formed 
by Government War Purposes Board during 
European War, 1914-18; Member, Municipal 
Corporation, 1915-1929; (Miairman of its 
Standing Finance Committee, 1923-24 and 
Mayor, 1926-27; Elected Meiiil>er, Legislative 
AsMmbly, 1931 ; President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1936 ; Life Member, Indian Red 
Cross Society, 1021 ' Member of Committee, 
Bombay Branch, alnct 1921 and its 
President in 1931, Nou-Offloinl Adviser to 
the Government of India in con- 
nection with the Indo- Japanese Trade 
Negotiations; Member, Stock Exchange 
Enquiry Committee, 1936-37; Director of 
several Joint Stock Companies ; connected 
with several benevolent and philanthropic 
institutions in the City. Address : Meher 
Buildings, Chowpatty, Bombay 7. 

cniNOY, Sir Sultan Meherally, Kt. (1939). 
Justice of the Peace for the Town 
and the Inland of Bombay ; Managing 
Director, F. M. Chinoy <t Co., Ltd. 
b. 16th February 1885 ; ni. Sherbanoo, 
one a., four d. Edur, : Bharda New High 
School and Elphinstone College ; among 
the pioneers in India in the Motor Car and 
petroleum trade ; mainly responsible for 
the introduction of Wireless Telegraphy 
in India on a commercial scale and founded 
the Indian Radio and Cable Communications 
Co., Ltd.; Mayor of Bombay, 1938-39, 
President Bombay Rotary (Miib, 1940-41 , 
District <iovernor, Rotary I. 89lh District , 
raised large funds for the Bombay Hospitals 
as a member of Hospital Maintenance (’om- 
mittee and as Chairman of the Silver Jubilee 
Motor Parade (’oinmittee and the Motor 
Trade Sub-Committee of the King George V 
Memorial Fund ; organised Pageant in 1987 
in aid of funds for Red Cross and again In 
1940 in Aid of the Amenities for Troops 
Fund, Bombay Presidency ; Director, 
Reserve Bank of India, Indian Radio and 
Cable Communications Co., Lt4.. and other 
Companies. Chairman, The Manjri Stud 
Farm Limited. Recreation : Horse flesh. 
Addresi : Diiabhar, Carmichael Road, 
Bombay. 


CHITRAL : H. H. Haji Mahammai) Muzapfar- 
dl-Mulk, Ruler of. (See Indian Princes* 
Section.) 

CHITRB, Atmaram an ant (Dlwan Bahadur). 
Advocate (O.8.), J.P., Retiied Chief 

Judge, Presidency Court of Small Causes, 
Bombay, b. 17 May 1877. Educ.: Wilson 
College and Govt. Law School, Bombay. 
Practised as an Advocate on the Original 
Side of the High Court from 1907 to 1916 ; 
acted as Chief Judge, 1916-17; confirmed as 
Chief Judge, Dec. 1928. Ag. Judge of Bis 
Majesty’s High Court of Judicature at 
Bombay, 1935. Member of the Arbitration 
Board appointed by H. E. the Crown Repre- 
sentative, as nominee of H. H. The Maharajah 
of Morvi, in Cutch-Morvl boundary disputes, 
1940-41. Address: 22, Perry Cross Road, 
Bandra. 

CHOONILAL Girdarlal, Coal Merchant, b. 

August 18, 1884, ». of Girdhailal Mathuradas 
! of Cambay, m. Vldyagouri, d. of Girdharlal 
1 Ishwarlal of Cambay in 1928. Two s. one d. 

Mills, Ltd., jointly with Seth Ramdev Podar, 
Dhanji Devsey and N.V. Khandwalla. Started 
and is now the ('hairman of the Kolhia Hirda- 
garh Co , Ltd , and Estrella Batteries Ltd. 

I Managing Director and Cliairman of 
Choonilal Manila! Ltd., and Chairman : 
Cambay Education Scx’iety and President: 
Cambay Hindu Merchants’ Co-operative 
Bank ; Director, Shree Shaktl Mills. Ltd., 
The Exchange Bank of India and Atii( a Ltd. 
and Member of the Committee of Dadar 
School for Blind, Adams Wylie Hospital, and 
ChilclienS Aid Society Clubs: C. C. I., 
j Hindu Gymkhana and P. M. Swimming 
! Pools and Boat-Club. Is a recipient of King 
George V. Silver Jubilee Medal. Address : 
Shanti Sadan, Malad, 

CHOPRA, Lt.-Col. Sir Ram Nath, Kt., C.I.E., 
M.A., M.D., Sc.D. (Cantab.), F.H.C.P. 

(London), l.M H (Retd.) ; Kt., 1941; 
Director, Drug Research Laboratory, Jammu 
and Kashmir State, b. August 17, 1882. 
m. Miss Permeshw'ari. Educ,: Punjab Dniv., 
Downing College, Cambridge, and *St. 
Bartliolomew’s Hospital, London. Joined 
the I.M.8. in 1908 and remained in military 
Service till 1921 ; appointed Prof, of Pharma- 
cology, School of 1'ropical Medicine and 
Medical College, Calcutta, In 1921 ; Director, 
School of Trop. Med. In 1935 ; Chairman, 
Drugs Enquiry Committee, Government of 
India, 1980-31 ; Director, Medical Services, 
Kashmir State ; W'as Officer in eliarge of 
Indigenous Drugs Enquiry, Drug Addiction 
Inquiry, and tlie Medicinal Plants and Pood 
Poisons Inquiry ; I'cllow of the Royal Asiatlo 


Edae : At Cambay High 
School. Began life as an 
assistant in Choonilal Harilal 
Co., Coal Merchants, 
Bombay, in 1908. Became 
partner in this firm in 1915. 
Started in 1926 independent 
business under the name and 
style of (’hooiiilal Girdharlal 
At (’o. Amalgamated the 
abo\ctwo films into Chooni- 
lai Munllal Ltd., in 1931, and 
lattT founded Shree Sliakti 
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Bociety of Bengal and racsident, National 
Institute of Sciences of India; Hon. Member, 
rharmaceutloal Society of Great Britain ; 
served In the Great War, 1914-1919. Director, 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, 1935- 
41. Hony. Physician to the King; 1935- 
.39. J Publications : Anthelmintics and Their 
t'ses in Medical and Veterinary Practice : 
Indigenous Drugs of India : A Hand-boolr o1 
Tropical therapeutics. (In pres.s). Meditinnl 
and Poisonous Plants of India — 2 Vols 
A ddress : Si inapar, K ashmir. 

:’HOTA Nagpur, Bishop op, since 1936 ; Rt. 
Kev. George Noel Lankcster Hall; h. 26 
Dec. 1891 ; s. of George Hall, Baldock, Herts, 
unmarried. Educ. : Bedford Schdol ; St. 
John's College, Cambridge, Bishop's College, 
(’heshnut. 1st Cl. Class. Tripos pt. I. 
1913, pt. II, 1914; 1st Cl. Theol. Tripos pt. 
Tl, 1915 ; B.A., 1913 ; Lightfoot Scholar, 

1916: M.A., 1918; deacon, 1917; Vice. 

Principal, Ely Theological Colldge, 1019-26; 

S. P. O. Missionary, Chota Nagpur, 1926-36. 
Publication : 'Ihe Seven Root Sins, 1936. 
lircreation : Idle conversation. Address : 
Bishop’b Lodge, Ranchi, B.N.R. 

(’HOWDHURY, Hamipul llUQ, B.Sc., B.L.,i 
Advocate, Calcutta High Court; Ex-Deputy 
J^resldent, Bengal Legislative Council and for- 
mer Deputy Legal Remembrancer, High 
Court; Fellow, ('uloutta University; Member, 
Textile Control Board, h. Apiil 1903 ; m, Mrs 
iijilitna Bnnu Educ. : Presidency C’ollcge, 
Dacca Collegiate School and Scottish Church 
Collegiate School, C'alcutta. Address : 34 

^aniapuker Road, (’ulentta. 

( HKISTIE, William, (’S.r., CM E., M C., 

I C S., Chief Seev., (Jovt. of P., Feb 
1944 to Manh 1945. b. Feb. 29, 1896, 
m. IMarjorie Haiighton Stobbs. Educ.: 

The Bell- Baxter, Scotland, St. Andrews 

Cniv. and Clare Coll., (’amluidge. Com- , 
missioned Ofluer in The Royal Scots, 1914-19; ; 
active ser\ice in France, 1916-18; Dcniobl- 
iise<l with the rank of Captain in Nov. 1919; 
joined Indian (’ivil Service in 1920 and po'^ted 
to Cawnpore. Remained there till 1924 ; 
Dv. Coniinsnr., Delhi, 1928 ; Secy., Boaid 
ot Revenue, V P., 1929-32 ; Dy, Seev., (lovt 
of India, l‘.).‘}2-36; (’oliootor, Allahal»ad. 

1937-38 and Fin. Seev. to CJovt. of U.P 
1938 to Feb. VM A. ’ Address : 3, I)ar-nl 

Shaftt, Lucknow. 

ci.AKKE, Mc.iou (iKOFFRKY Bfrwrt), Per- 
sonal Asst, to ir. II the Maharaja Jam Saliib 
of Nawanagar. h. 21st March 1902. m 
( athie Thompson (deceased in 194.3) 1 d 

Joined tlio staff of if is late 
Iligliness Maliaraja Jam 
Sahib Sliii Ranjitsinbji of 
Naw'anagarin 1920 Accom- 
panied him to (fcncva in 
1920 to attend tl»e ftist 
League of Nations .Toined 
the Nawanagar State Forces 
in 1920 and thereafter ser- 
ved in various capacities. 
Military Secretary, A.D.C., 
and Private Secretary to 
the Maliaraja. J'ronioted 
to the rank of Cnpt. in 1927. Appointed] 
Pcisonal Asst, to tlie presant Maliaraja Jam 


Sahib on his ac(‘ession to the throne in 1933. 
Accompanied him on duty to Loudon on the 
occasion of His Maiesty the King's Corona- 
tion. Promoted to the rank of Major in 1936. 
Also accompanied His Highness to the Middle 
East in 1941 and to England in 1942-43 in 
connection with the War Cabinet «fe Pacific 
War (’ouncil. Appointed by tlie Government 
of India as Liaison Officer Polish Refugee 
Children's Camps at BaJachadi and Chela in 
Nawanagar State in October, 1943. A well- 
known Sportsman. Address : Fitzgerald 
House, Jamnagar. 

CLARKE, Walter Douglas Montoomert, J.P., 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Bombay, b. 3rd 
March, 1890, m. Joc,elyn, d. of late J. Fk Baker, 
('hrist Church, N. Z., three daughters. 
Educ. : High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. In business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921 ; joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1915 ; served with 
38th Dogrus, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 ; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon . Secretary , 
f’oehin Chamber of* Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour *ad hoc’ Committee. 1921. 
Accompanied Govt, of India Trade Delegation 
to Afghanistan, 1934, aa nominee of H. M. 
Government. Address : Bomiiay Club, 

Bombay. 

CLAYTON, Sir Hugh Btard, C.I.E. (1924) 
Kt., 1938, Kaiser-i-Hlrid Gold Me<lal (1944), 
1 (\S. (Retd.), Chairman. Bombay Hos- 
pitality Committee (1942). b. 24 Dec. 1877. «*. 
Annie Blanch Ne])can. Educ. : St. Paul’s 
School, W.-uiliam College, Oxford, 1st Class 
Hon. Mods , 1st ('lass Lit. Hum. ('a me to 
India, 1901 ; served Bombay Presidency ; 
employed in Military Intelligence Branch of 
War Office, 1914-19. Municipal Commissioner 
Bombav, 1913-14 and 1919-1928. Chairman, 
Haj Einpiiiy Conimitteo, 1929-30. Member, 
Council ot State. 1929-30 . Chairman, Bombav- 
Sind Public Ser^i(Cs Commission, 1937-42, 
Addrc\.s ’ Campbell House, Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, liotni>av or c o Tlie National 
Bank ot India 1-td., Bombay. 

CLOW, His ExOEiLKvrY Sir Anprew Gour- 
lAY. M A . J P., F S S., K C.S.l. (1941). Kt. 
(1939), C.S.l. (1933), C.I.E. (1928) ; Indian 
(Tvil Service. Governor of Assam, b. 29th 
April 1890. m. Ariadne 
Mavis Dtindcrdale, 1925. 

Educ. : Mercliiston ; St. 

John's College, Cambridge. 

Served in U.P. as Asstt. 

Collector, Asai.stant Settle- 
ment Officer and Settlement 
Officer, 1914-20 ; Controller, 

Labour Bureau, Government 
of India, 1920-23 ; Ad^iser 
and delegate, International 
Labour Conferences, Ge- 
neva. 1921, 1923, 1929, 1931 
and 1934 ; Dy. Secretary to Government 
of India, Depart me^ of Industries and 
Labour, 1924-27 ; Joint Secretary (ditto), 
1931-35 ; Secretary (ditto), 1936-38 ; Member, 
Legislative Assemblv, 1923, 1925-27, 1932-35; 
Member, Council of State, 1928-29, 1932-33 
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and 1936-38 ; Member, Boyal Commission on 
Labour in India, 1929-31 ; Communications 
Member, Government of India, 1939-42. 
Publieatimis : The Indian Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, (1924) ; Indian Factory 
Legislation, a Historical Survey (1927), The 
State and Industry (1928), etc. Address: 
Government House, Shillong. 

COATT2S, SIR Eric Thomas, kt. (1945), C.S.l. 
(1942) C I.E. (1938), J.C.S., Financial Adviser, 
Militaiy Finauct*. h. Oct. 1,1897. m. Edith 
Vandyke AVar. Heutli (ilramniar School and 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Served in the Great 
\^a^. 1916-1920 ; Joined I.C.S., 1921 ; Served 
in Bengal. 1921-1928 ; In various jmsts under 
Finance i>ept , Govt, of India from 1928 
to date. Address: 4, York Road, Wew 
Delhi. 

t'0( HIN.ll H. Snni Ravi Varma, Maharaja of 
(See huluui Pi inces' Section). 

COLLIIS’S, SIH GODFREY FBRDINANDO 
StRATHORD, K.C 1 E. (194.1), C.S.l. 
(1911), (M.i:. (1931), O.B.E (1919). 

M.A., I (’ S., AdMx'i to the Governoi 
ot Bomhay. b. 3rd Nov. JvSHH. m. Joyce. 
(/. ot G. 'riiTMlle Blown. Kdnr.: Chartei- 
hou^e and Chn*>t Chinch, Oxloid. Asstt 
('ollector. 1912;onMilitar> Duty, 1910-18; Dy 
Direttoi ot Cnil Supplies, 1919; Forest Settle- 
imnl Othcer, 1920-22; Be\cnne Settlement 
Olliccr, 1921-26, Deputy Secv., Finance 
Department, 1925-1926; Registrar, Co- 
operathe Societies, 1920-27; (’ollector and 
District Magistiate, 1923-1926, 1928-1929 
and 1932, 1934. Home Secretary, 1929-31. 
Frn ate Secretary to the Governor of Bombay, 
1934-3.5 Otticiatlng Commissioner in Sind, 
193.5; Commissioner, Northern Division, 1936- 
37 ; Resenue Commissioner, Sind, 1937. 
Chi('f Secretary to the Government of 
BomatiA, 1949, Adviser, 1942. Held the 
ottn*e (ii ttie (JoNcriior ot Bomhav, 2,5th August 
to nth Sept. 194.5 during the absence ot 
Sir John lohllle. Address: Secretariat. 
Bomba > . 

COLVILLE, His Excellency Col. The Rt. 
Hon. MR (David) John, P.C, (1930). 
G.C.I E , Cr. 1943, T.D., Knight of the Order 
of St. John (194.5), .1 B, J) K., Lanarkshiie, 
Governor of Bombay since 1913 h, 1894, only 
son of la t»* John Colville. M.P., of Clelaiid, 
Lanarkshiie , in. 19 15, Agnes Anne, Comman- 
der (sister) of tin* Older of St. John, er. d. ot 
Sir W illiam Bilslaiid, Bart., 
LL.D., one «. two d. Educ. 
Charterhouse; Trinity Coll- 
ege, Cambridge, M.A.,Mem 
ber of Royal Company of 
Archers (King’s Bodyguard 
tor Scotland) ; served Euro- 
pean War with 6th Batt. 
The Cameronians( wounded); 
member of Lanark County 
Council, 1919-26; formerly 
Director of David Colville 
ii Sons, Ltd., and Mher steel and engineering 
companies, also opGIasgow Chamber of Com- 
merce, the West of Scotland Iron and Steel 
Institute and Hon. Vice-President of Asso- 
ciation of British Chambers of Commerce; 


I contested Motherwell and Wishaw Division, 

I 1922 and North Midlothian, Jan. 1929; M.P 
(a) North Midlothian, 1929-1943; Secretary 
Department of Overseas Trade, 1931-35 ; 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Scotland, 1935-36 ; Financial Secy, to tht' 
Treasury, 1930-38 ; Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, 1938-40 ; Temp. Colonel on the Stiff 
1940-42 ; Held the office of Viceroy and Acting 
Governor-General of India, 21st March to 4tli 
June 1945 and ugain from 2.5t1i August to 

l. 5tli Sept. 1945 (luring the absence of Lord 
WavcII. Recreuthn : Shooting. Clvbs 
(’arltou ; New Edinburgh ; SVe.stern Glasgow. 
Address: Brnidwood, Lanai kshire. Goverii- 
immt House, Bombay. 

CONRAN-SMITH, Erio CONRAN, C.S.l. (1942), 
O.I.E. (1924), I.C.S,, Secretary, Wai 

Trainport Dejit. since 17th September '45, 
Government of India, b. 3 Dec. 1890 ; s 
of late Herbert Blomfleld Smith, M.l.C.E. ; 

m. 1922, Gladys, d. of H. R. Dunk ; one s. 
one d. Educ. : Dulwich College ; Corpus 
(’hrlsti College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1915 . 
served with T. F. Batt. Devonshire Regt 
in ludia and Palestine ; Private Secretaiy 
to Governor of Madras, 1921 ; Commissioner, 
Corporation of Madras, 1928 ; Secretary to 
Government, Local Self-Government Depart- 
ment, Madras, 1931 ; Additional Joint 
Secretary, Reforms Office, Government ot 
India, 1931. Ollg. Pte. Secretaiy to Viceroj, 
June 1935 ; Jt. Secretary, Home Dept , 
Government of India. March 1938. Jt 
S('crctHry. GovcnK)i-Gi'neral’.s Secretariat 
(Publh), 1938. Sccy., Home Department, 
Govt, of India, 1939. Officer on special dutv 
Home Dept., April 1945; Secret.'iry, Defence 
D(*i»t,, July 1945; Reforms Commissioner 
and Secretary to the (iovernor-General 
(Public). Augufit-Sept. 1945. Club: United 
riu\ersity. Address: New Delhi. 

COOCH BEHAR: H H. Mahakaja .Iaoaddi- 
PBNDKA NARAYAN BHI T* BaHADLK, RTLER OF, 
{See Indian Princes' Sertion). 

COOPER, Jal Manekji, F.R.G.S., Associate, 
British Philatelic Association Ltd., 
Hon. Secv.; The Em]>lre of India Phllatellc 
Soclety ; Member • Glasgow Philatelic Society 
Philatelic Trader’s Society, The Air Mail 
Society, Philatelic Society of India, etc. 
Editor and Publisher of the 
** India’s Stamp Journal ” 

(a monthly Philatelic Maga- 
xine), Auctioneer and 
Philatelic Valuer, Dealer 
in Rare Stamps and all 
kinds of Philatelic acces- 
sories, etc. Publications : 

^'Indian Rocket Mails *’ and 
** Stamps of India." b. 29lh 
March 1905 ; m. Tehml, d, 
of Hormusji Guwasji. One 
daughter. Address : Stand- 
ard Building, Hornby Road, Bombay 
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COSSIMBAZAR, The Hon’blb Maharaja 
SRI 8011 ANDRA Nandy, M.A., M.L. Ac (Bengal), 
iR the liead of a premier Za mindary family of 
Bengal. Was Minister to the Govt, of Bengal 
under the Govt, of India 
Act, 1U35. In politics 
he belongs to the liberal 
School. Ue Is a man with 
literary taste and has pro- 
duced ** Dasyu-Duhita ” 
and “ Monopathy ”, the 
latter was staged by Indian 
students at Gower Street, 
London and was greatly 
appreciated. Ho is a 
familiar figure in literary 
gatherings and musical 
(’onfercnces. He Is an all-round sportsman, 
tennis and billiards being his favourite 
pastimes, lie is a Patron of Mohan Bagan 
(’lub; President, Berhamporo K. N. College 
board, Maharaja Manindra Chandra College, 
Bengal Taldr Tennis Assen., M.C.O.S. 
Ayurvedic College, (Calcutta ; All-lndiu 
Anti-Hindu Code Cttee; Life Member 
Viswa-Bharati. Ex-President, British Indian 
Aasen., Bengal Mahajan Sabha, Murshldabad 
Assen., All-India Table Tennis Assen., 
Trustee, Sahitya Parishad. Vice-President, 
Bengal Sanskrit Assen., Bengal Lawn Tennis 
Assen., Calcutta South Club, Second Boy- 
Scouts Association. Member, Bengal National 
Chamber of ('ommcrce, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Royal Agri-Hortleultural Society of 
India, Empire Parliamentary Assen. Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council (now 
Assembly) since 1924. d. 1807. Educ , : 
Calcutta University, M.A. 1920. m. Second 
Rajkumarl of Dlghapatia, (Bengal) in 1917 
AddrfiKK . Sree])iir Palace, Cossimbaznr-Raj, 
P O. Murshidabad ; and Cossimbazar House, 
302, Upper Circular Rd., Calcutta. 

COUSINS Jambs, Henry, b. Belfast, Ireland, 
July 22, 1873. Edtic. : Various schools in 
Ireland and partly in Trinity College, Dublin 
(Eduejition). Private Sec., Lord Mayor of 
BelfjWit ; Literary Editor, ” New Imlia,” 
Madras ; Principal, Theosopbical (’ollege, 
Madanapalle, 1910-21 and 1933-37; Principal, 
Brahma vidya Ashraraa, Adyar, Madras, 1922- 
28 ; Protessor of English Poetry, Keiogijuku 
University, Tokyo, 1919-20, and College 
of the City of New York, 1031-32; Organiser 
of Indian Art Galleries, Mysore, 1924, and 
Tiivundiuin, 193f>, Head of the Department ol | 
Pine Art, Travaucore University ; Art Adviser 
to the Government of Travancore. Lec- 
turer on Indian art and culture in India, 
Japan, Europe and America; a Co-founder of 
tile Irish Literary and Dramatic Revival, 
1900, etc. PuddicaJtions : Twenty-two books of 
poetry and drama, collected In an American 
two- volume edition, and in an Indian edition 
(Kalakshctra, Madras, 1940); Twenty-tw'o 
books of prose on art, education, philosophy, 
etc, ; Bummarisod in ” A Study in Synthesis,” 
1934. Address: ** Essendene,” Trivandrum, 
Tifivancore, and ” Sevashrania,” Adyar, 
Madras. 

COWASJI Jebanqir, Sir, su Jehangir. 

CROFTON, Sir Riohabp Marsh, Kt. (1946), 
C.I.E. (1941), B.A. (Senior Moderator, T.C.D., 
1913), 1.0.8. Sod of late Capt. D. Crofton, 



R.N., D.L. b, 6th April 1891; m, O. A. 
Stewart Cox ; Educ. : Kelly College, and 
Trinity College, Dublin. Entered' I.f'.S., 
1914 ; served in (Central Provinces on Military 
Duty, 1917-1919; Deputy Commissioner, 
1922; Settlement Ofllcer, 1925-27; Offg. 
Finanrc and Oftg. Beveniic Seev., 1927-28; 
Excise Commissioner, Central India, 1931- 
1934 ; D.G.R., Hyderabad from 1935-42 ; 
Ofllciating Revenue and Police Mi^mber, 
1937 and again in 1938-39. (Joinmisahmer, 

C. P., 1041 ; Prime Minister, Baliawalpur 
State, 1912. Address: Bagdad al Judid, 
Bahawalpur, Punjab. 

CROSTH WAITE, Sir Hugh Stttaiit, Kt* 
(1941), B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. (192(5), I.C.S . 
(Itetd.). b. 20tlj October, 1870; 7 /?. Miss 
Dorothy Joubert de la Ferte. ; Eanc. : Rugby 
and New College, Oxford. District Mngistratt', 
Secretary to I^ocal Government and Com- 
missioner in the U.I\ Acting Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi. Member, Federal Public 
Service Commission. Indian Bed Cross 
Commissioner, 1939-40; Clmirman, Central 
Interview Board, G.II.Q., 1940-43. Address : 
Kyrenia, ( ypius. 

CUFFE, CEonun EusiArF, B.A. (Hons, 
in Engn.) (Cantab), (lOiu ral Man.jger, B. B. 
& C. 1. Bly., since, 1st Dec, 19tr>. h 15tb 
May 1892; m. Mabel (Jjceiiuood. Educ.: 
Marlborough and Jesiis Coll,, ( unibiidge; 
General Manager, A B. Rly. 1935-40 ; (b iieial 
Manager, G. I. I». Hly., 1940 43. Cenei.il 
Manager, Bengal «V Assam lUy, ami tor some 
time I)iieetor-(Jcneial of Railways, C.iliutta. 
1944- Oct. 1945. Address (i. M.’s Offle* 
B. B iV C. I Bly., Chun ligate, Bombay. 

(T^VN1NGHAM, H. E. Sir 
(Oxon.), K.C.S.I. (1937), 

O.B.E., I.C.S., Go\erDor, 

N.-W. F. P. b. 23 March 
1888. m. K. M. Adair. 

Educ.: Fettes Coll., Edin- 
burgh, Magdalen Callcge, 

Oxford. I.C.S.,1911; Poli- 
tical Department, Rinee 
1914. Served on N.-W. 

Frontier, 1914-25; Coun- 
sellor, British Legation, 

Kabul, 1925-26. Prixate 
Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy, 1926-31. Home 
Member, Executive Council, N.-W. P , 
1932-36; Governor. N.-W. F. P . 2-3-1937. 
Address: Government House, Peshaw^ar. 

CURRIE, Douglas IIendrie, c.b.K. (1943) j 

M. C.(1917), D.(\M. (1917), Military Secretary 
to H. E. the Viceroy, since 3-5-44. h. 29-5-1892 ; 
m. Maud Vernor, i/. d. of t'olonel George 
Wemyss Anson ; served Great War (France, 
Belgium, Eg.tpt, I’aiestine, ((allipoli, Greek, 
Macedonia) 1914-1918, with City ol London 
Yeomanry; Joined 18tli Lancers (now 19th 
l^auccrs) Jan. 1919; served in Afghanistan 
and N. W. Frontier with Alwar Lancers, 
May- Aug 1919; (mentioned in despatches); 

N. W. Frontier (Kbarsora Valley) 1936; 
G. H. Q. (India) 1039 ; Brigadier Director ot 
Recruiting 1041 44. Address: Viceroy’s 
House, New Delhi. 


Gkorgb, B.A. 
K.C.l.E. (1935) 
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DABOO, Baj PiuvA Dinsiiaw Kuttanji. B.A., 
Nalb Dewan and Mon\bor. Executive Council 
of Baroda State, Zemindar, Public worker 
and Philanthropist, b. liSth Sept. 1885. 

Da boo family founded the 
Parsec Ceneral Hospital, i 
])aboo Students' Hostels, 
A se\eral other charitable 
and reliijious institutions. 
Himself, besides his other 
charities, save a lakh of 
rupees to found a Dirls’ 
llifih .School at Navsarl to 
comnicmorate the name 
of his late mother Bai Din- 
bai. Kdur, • EIphiiiHtoiie 
Collej?e, Bombay. Joined 
his father’s business of Forest and Public works 
contracts. Toured Europe in 1912. Married on 
1st Noveinl)er 11)2:1 to Miss Jerbai, daughter of 
Dr. Muncherji Jnmasji Misti i. Betircd Ci\il 
Surgeon. Member, Jlaroda Legislative 
Council, 1018-1925, again from 1940 onwards. 
Appointed De^el<^J>mcnt Minister according 
to new Baroda Constitution in 1944 by H H. 
(iaekwar. Mcmlu^r, Navs.iri Municipality, 
1914-1942, its first elected Pic.sidcnt 1922- 
1925, agiin 1934- 1929. MciuIht, Navsail 
District Board, 1917-1942, Its Vice-Pi evident 
1918-1925, its first elected President in 1939. 
Director, District Co-operative Bank, 1922- 
1942, its first elected President, 1925-1912 
Founded District Land Moitgage Co-operative 
Bank in 193Q and its Piesident 193fi-1942. 
Was member, Baroda Banking Infpiirj 
Committee, Barotia Education Board, Agricul- 
tural Improvement Committee, Baioda 
Economic Board, Central Communication 
Board, and almost all other committees 
appointed by the Baioda (iovernment tc 
advise the State in its administration. W'as 
given a Civic addicss by Public of Navsari 
for fecIfiesH sei vices to people In 1925 
awarded Titles of Haj Bbusha in 1927, Baj 
Katna in 1936 and llnj Priya in 1943. Was 
awarded Oold Medal on the occasion of Jl. ]1. 
the late Maharaja’s Diamond Jubilee 
Addrefts . Loonsikni, Kavsurl (Baioda State) 
and Indira Avenue. Baroda. 

DADABHOY, SIR Maneckji Byramjke, 
C.I.E. (1911); Kt. (1921); K..C.1.E 

(1925); K. C. 8. I. (1936); LL.D. 
(Nagpur University) 1940. President, 
Council of State sinee 1933; b. Bombay, 
30th July 1865. 2nd son of Khan Bahadui 
Byramji Dadaldioy, J.P. ; 
m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, 

O. B. K., has two daughters. 

Joined Middle Temple, 1884 ; 
called to Bar, 1887; 

Advocate of Bombay High 
Court, 1887 ; Member, Bom- 
► bay Municipal Corporation, 

1880-90; Government Advo- 
cate, (Jentral Provinces, 

1801 ; President, All-India 
Industrial Conference, Cal- 
cutta, 1011; Member of Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative ( ouncil, 1908-12 and 1914-17; 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India, 
(1920*32), Elected to the Council of State, 
1921 ; Nominated to the Council of State, 
1926,1931 and 1937. Member, Fiscal Com- 


mission, appointed by Government of India, 
Sept. 1921 ; Member of the Aoyal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1 925-26 • 
Member, Hound Tabic Conference and Federal 
Structure Committee, 1931 ; Member, Muni- 
cipal Board, Nagpur, for 39 years. Pu&ftca- 
turns : Commentary on the Land Laws of the 
Central Provinces, and Commentary on the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act. Clubs : 
Iloyal Societies Club, l.,ondon ; Royal 
Automobile Club, Londim ; Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta ; Willlngdon Club, Bombay ; Asian 
Club, Bombay ; Chelmsford Club, Delhi ; 
Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club, Delhi; 
Botary Club of Delhi ; Central Provinces Club, 
Nagpur. Address: Nagpur, C.P. 

DAFTAHDAK Bhagvant Amraji, B.A., 
Journalist, teacher, social worker, Snngli. 
b. 1903. 1 ) 1 . Miss Vimala Diwan, has two 
daughteis. Edue : in Sangli High School, and 
Willlngdon College, Sangli Won ni^als 
In Elocution Competitions in the CflHge. 
Was for some time a tutor (In hlstor^ to 
Sangli Princess Shri Sou. Induinati Baje 
(now Mrs. Bajwade), was Head-Master, 
Model High School. Sangli for some time. 
First elect cd i’rcsidcnt of tJic Sangli ('fty 
Munic‘ii>allty, 1940-1942; and cleeted Dlrertor 
representing the share-holders of the Sangli 
State Central Co-opei alive Bank Ltd. 
Deputed as a delegate of the Sangli State to 
Attend the Public it> and Inioi mation Oflieers’ 
Confeieiiee at New Jtelhi under tin* auspices 
of the Chamiier of Pjmees in Sept. 19 it. Genl. 
Seev , Sangli Jouinalists’ Assen. Address: 
New Colony. Sangli. 

DAJJANl’KAK, Mahadko Laxman. Managing 
Diieetor, M. L. Dahanukar A Co., lAd. ; 
Managing Agents, The Maharashtia Sugar 
Milih litd., and The lielvamii Sugar kium Ltd.; 
Sole Piopiietor: The New 
India Construction Com- 
pany ; Director, Tlic llnlted 
Commercial Bank Limited, 

The Hindii'stban (»eiieral 
Jnsiiiaiiee Society Ltd , 'Phe 
Great Social late and (icne- 
ral Assuiancc JJd. , and The 
New Ciiited Construction 
A Engineering Co, IJd. 

President. Tire Mahaiasirtra 
Chamber of (’ominciee. Kx- 
Presidrnt, The Deccan Sugar 
Factories Assen Kmplo>eis’ Delegate to the In- 
ternational Labour Conterenee, Geneva, J939 
Member of the Committee of the Indian Mei- 
clittiits’ Cliamfrer and tlie Federation of Indian 
Chambers ot Commerce A Industry Coun- 
cillor, Bombay Municipal ('orpoiation (1931 to 
1937), and Jiandra Munieipality (1930 to 
1934). T.ikes active part in all commeMal, 
industrial and social activities Has thiee sons 
and one d urghtcr. Address: “ Shieo Sadan,” 
Carmichael Bond, Ciimballa Hill, 
Bombay ; Industrial As.surancc Bldg., 0pp. 
C’hurchgafo Station, Jtombay. 

DALAL, Thk Hon. Sik Akdksiiik Rustomji, 
KT., l.C.S. (Hetd.), Apptd. Meinlrer, ILE. The 
Viceroy’s Executive Council {Planning 
and DerelopMent), July 1044. Director 
and Partner, Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited ; 
Director, Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
Ltd., The Associated Cement Cos,, Ltd., 
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ThP Andra-Valloy Power Supply ('ompany, 
Ltd., etc. h. 24th April 1884. w. to Manaek- 
bai Jani‘<hetji Ardeshir Wadia. Educ . : 
Llldiinstone College, Jlom])ay, St. John's, 
(’ollene, Canihrldiio. AsaJstant Collector, 
Dharwar, Colaba, Jtijajnir ; Superintendent, 
Jiund Heeords, HelRauin ; Collector, Itatnaplri 
and ranch Maliala ; Deputy Secretary, 
Co\crntnent of Bombay, Itevenue Dei)art- 
nient ; Aji Secretary, (lovt. of Bombay. 
Binanco Depaitment; Actinj' Secretary, 
Covernmont of India, Education, Health and 
Land Dej)artment“» and Munbipal Commis- 
sioner, Bombay Address : New Delhi. 

DALAL, Audesiiir SORAliJI. Member, Bom- 
bay Stock Kxrhant'e. b. 2()th July 1877. 
Edue. : at the Fort lllj^h School, Bombay. 
vVpril 22nd, 1920, Miss Shirinbai Nasser- 
vanji Hiramanek. Joined 
the Bom))ay Stock Ex- 
change at the eaily a;ie of 
18. Becanu' |»artner ol 
Seth Moral’ll Mulji who 
pive him a thoroii^jh train- 
ing in the .shaie Busitie«-s. 
On tiu* retirement ot Mr 
Moral li the ]>artnriship was 
diss()l\(>d on 20fh Maicli 
U)2*», ^ince then he i‘- 
conduct injj; his bu-iness in 
bis own name Was a 
director of the Bombay Stock Exchanjie. 
1920-21 Adhiss', 10, 17, Stock Exchange 
New Buihlmfi, Fort, Bombay. 

Ii\L\Tv, Ksiiktuanath, ^1.4.. BL h. on 0th 
December I8tl0, son of Nalukumar 
Dalai, comes of a lamily ]K)ssessinu business 
tradition since the lime ot 
( ompany. Edue : Dacca 
I olle^c. Manai^ini; Diiec- 
tor, Nath Bank, Ltd. and 
National City Jnsuianee, 

Ltd ; Manatriiu: Director, 

Cnitcd lion iV Steel loipo 
ration Ltd. Took to law 
as profc'-sion at Noakhali , 
loiinded Nath Bank, 

]Jd , in 1020 at Noakhali, 
stalled National City 
Jnsuianee lAd in Autjust, 

1910, a practnal thinker 
and a prolilln wilier on banking:, llnance and 
industiiol problems — Author ot “ iicouomic 
Prolilems and Sutj:^estions." Address : I*. 398, 
Southern Avenue, Calcutta. 

D\LMi, MeRWANJKE JtOM\NJRE, 6. ]2th Ocl- 
ohci 1901. B. J. J. School, Bombay. Matri- 
culated Bombay University, 1018. Entered 
London School of Econo- 
mics and Political Science, 
1910. Son of the late 
Mr. Bomanjee Merwanjee 
Dalai and nojihew of Sir 
Dadiba Merwanjee Dalai, 
C.I.E., ITigh Commissioner 
for India in 1023, After 
completinR his education 
joined the firm of Messrs. 
Merwanjee <fe Sons .and w'as 
one of its tw'o active 
partners. He is now 
running a similar business in his own name. 
Address: 45/47, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay.! 
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DALAL, The TIonofrable Manockji Nadir- 
SHAW, J.P., M.Tnst.C.E. F.T.A.A., F.l.A.S. 
(London), h. January 7, 1005. A Chairman 
Council of State ; Vice-Pres., Empire Parlia- 
mentary Assen.; Member, Ccntial Advisory 
Council, B.ailway TJoard ; Local Advisory 
ettee., B.B. A C.i. ; Civil Defence Cttce., Food 
ettee.. Industries &; ( ivil Supplifs Cttee., 
Supply and Munitions J’roduction (5ttee , 
Koads Cttee. ; Mem , Court Univ. of Delhi ; 
Executive Cttee., All India Tuberculosis 
Assen. ; Mem., Institute of International 
Affairs; Mem, Executive Cttee., Koad A 
Transport Development Assen ; Executive 
Cttee. I’assengers & Trafiic Relief 
Assen. Cttee. (»f the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber; Ibiard of Communications, Bom- 
bay ; Bombay J''ood Council and Bombay 
Piovincial Food Advisory Boaid ; Member, 
Bombay Trafiic Advisory Committee, 
Bombay; Managing Ditectr, The Jupiter 
(Jencral Insurance Co Ltd. ; Chartered 
Civil J^nginecr, Architect A Surveyor ; 
w. Perinbai, daughter of Hormusji Bhiwandi- 
walla. Edur. : Ho>al Institute of Civil Engi- 
neciH, lAUidnn. Honourably mentioned Charles 
Hawkslcy Prize, 1931 of the Royal Institute 
of Civil Engineers (Ivondon), Member, Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers (London); Fellow, 
Incorporated Assodatiou of Architects 
(I/omlon) and Incorporated Association 
of Surv'cjors (London) PublirnHons' 
“ \Miither Minorities,” ” Value of (lold,” “ A 
Plea for liulnstrial Development,” etc. 
Address : No. 3, Cutfe Parade, Bonihay. 


DALAL. Dr. Sir Ratanji Dinshaw, Kt. 
(1942), C.T.E (1030), M.R C.P., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.CP., D.PII, L.M.A H. Edue.: Khan 
Bahadur R. S. Dalai High School, Broach, 
(Jokuldas Tci])al School, Elphinstone High 
School and (liant Medici 1 ColL, Bombay; 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and Coll., and 
T'lii versify College, London. King’s Coro- 
nation Medal (1937); King’s Silver Jubilee 
Medal (193.0); Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal 
(1923) ; Resident Medical Officer, Finsbury 
Dispensary, London, 1890-97 ; Secretary of 
State’s Doctor for Plague Duty in India, 
18(h November 1897 ; Dy. Sanitary Commr., 
Soutbern Registration i)t , Bombay, 14th 
June 1913 ; Asstt Dir. of Public Health, 
Southern Registration T>t , Bombay, October 
1921; Dir., Vareine Institute. Belgaum, 23rd 
October 1923, letired, Oet. 192.0. Member. 
Indian Central Leg. Assem, from 1030 to 
104.0. l^ubl leaf ions : Author of Manual of 
Vaerination. (dubs : Belgaum English Club, 
Belgaum Parsi Club and Mabableshwar Club. 
Address: 14, The Port, Belgaum, M. A S. M. 
Railway, Bombay Presidene> . 


DALIP STNOH, SIR K'r>.UAR, Kt., B.A. 
(Cantab.), b. June 2, 1885; w. Miss R. 

Gupta ; Edue. : F. C. Coll , Lahore, and 
Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. Barrister, 
1911-25; Judge, High Court, Lahore, 1025-42. 
Address : 60, Empress Road, Lahore. 

DALMTA, Seth IUmkrishjja {See yobles* 
Section). 
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DALMIA, Jaidayal, b. 1905, m. Shreematt 
Krishna. Educ . : privately In Rajputana, 
Calcutta and Bombay ; deeply read in litera- 
ture, phllcMSDphy and Hindu scriptures; 

spent many years of nls life 
in social uplift and other 
philanthropic works; 
keenly interested In mass 
literacy and maternity wel- 
fare. Travelled extensively 
in India and Europe ; 
\isited workshops of all 
important machinery manu- 
facturers In Great Britain 
and on the Continent. 
Made elaborate study of 
different processes of 
manufacture of paper and cement In Norway, 
Denmark and Germany. Mant^idng Director 
of the Companies of Dalmia Group. Super- 
vises and controls the Technical sections of 
sugar, paper, cement and chemical factories 
of the Group. A keen student of mechanical 
and electrical engineering. Chairman of the 
Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore. Has 
4 i. and 2 d. Hobbies : Industrial Chemistry, 
Numerology, Tennis, Photography. Address: 
Bharat Buildings, Lahore. 

DAROGA, Jehangir Padabhot, BE., M So 
(Eng), (Lend); A.M. Inst. CE (Lond.) ; 
A M I. Mech. K (Lond ) ; A M.I E. (India) , 
I).I C (Lond ) ; M I S E (Lond ). Assistant 
Engineer, JIaintcnance, Waterworks, Bombay 
Municipality, since Ech. 1943. b. June 30. 
1912 m. Miss Perin Aderji Taraporewalla 
Educ : 1). J. Smd Coll., Karachi; Coll, of 
Elnginecring, Poona ; (’ity and Guilds (En- 
gineering) Coll., London ; Imperial Coll, of 
Science A Technology, London. Served 
apprenticeship at the Loco. Workshops of the 
G I. P. Rail\«av and at the works of Mirrless 
Bickerton A Pay. htockport Manchester, 
earned out research in Moti\e Power at the 
Goldsmith’s Laiioratory Kensington, London, 
under Dr. C. H. Lander, C.B.E., l).8r (Lond ), 
M. Inst, r E , M 1. Mech. E ; apptd Estimat- 
ing Engineer in the Bombay Municipal Work- 
shop, 1930; transferred to Waterworks Dept, 
in 1937 and between, 1937 and 1943 worked 
as Asst. Engineer, Survey, Asst. Engineer, 
Distribution, and Asst. Engineer, A.R.P. 
Address . Hydraulic Engineer’s Department, 
Improvement Trust Building, Port, Bombay. 

DAS, MAjoe-Obneral Hai Bahadur Dbwar 
Bibbah, CJ JS., G.8.1. b. Jan. 1865. Bdue. : at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Baja Sir Ramelngh, K.C.B., 1886- 
1898; Mlly. Secy, to the Ck>m.-ln-Chfef, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-1909 ; MJiy . Secry. to H. B. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 ; Home Minister 
to H. H. the Mahar^a, 1914-18 ; Rev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 and CbM Minister, March 
1921— April 1922. Retired from Service, 
appointed Taziml Sardar " by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 9th 
October 1936. Address: Jammu and Kashmir. 

DAS, Thb Hoh. Sri Mukurda Prasad, 
Mukhtear, Speaker, Orissa Leg. Assembly 
b. 1883 ; m. Sreemati Janhabi Debi. Bdue.: 
Balasore. AddrUs : Orissa Leg. Assembly, 
Cuttack. 



DAS, Nabaoopal, Ph.D. (Boon.) (Lond.), I.C.8. 
Secretary, Post-var ReconstructlonCommlttee, 
Bengal, b. 201 h Feb, 1910. m. Uma Gupta, 
1984. Bdue. : Calcutta University and London 
School of Economics, University of London ; 
Lord Irwin Gold Medallist, Bireswar Mltter 
Gold Medallist and Griffith Memorial Prizeman 
(Arts). In the T.0.8. since 1932. Served in 
the districts in Bengal and also in the Bengal 
Secretariat as Special Officer, Finance Depart- 
ment, and Employment Adviser, Agriculture 
and Industries Department. Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser to the Govt, of India, 
1941-43. Publications : Banking and Indus- 
trlai Finance in India ; Industrial Enterprise in 
India ; Industrial Planning — Why and How ; 
Agriculture in India — Past, Present and 
Future; a number of novels and short stories 
in Bengali. Address • c/o Grindlay & Co,, Ltd., 
6, (’hurch Lane, Calcutta. 

DAS, Pandit Nilkantha, M.A., M.L.A 
(Central), Author : books for children on new 
lines; Critical Treatises, essays, etc., on 
Indian Culture, Anthropology, etc., Poet ■ 
Editor, b. August, 1884. m. Srlmatl Rad- 
hamanl Debl (1905). Founded residential 
open air private High School at Satyabad 
on a new line; worked in flood and famine; 
appointed by Calcutta University for Post 
Graduate Professorship in 1920. Joined 
Non-co-operation and started Congress organ- 

* Isation and a National High School at 8am- 
balpur ; Imprisoned four times, fined heavily 
since, became Provincial Congress President, 
Utkal, and President Utkal AU-t*arty 
Conference ; Elected Chairman, Reception 
Committee, I. N. Congress, Purl Session. 
Member, Delhi University Court for 6 years ; 
Chairman, Orissa University Committee. 
Address : P.O. Sakhigopal, Dist. Purl (Orissa). 

DASH, Arthur Juleb, B.A., C.I B. (1938), 
I C.8. (Retd.), Chairman, Public Service 
Commission, Bengal b. 24th April 1887 , 
m. to Greta Brancepeth Wardale. Bdue. " 
Worcester Cathedral King’s School and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1909 ; served In I.A.R.O , 
1915-1918 : Magistrate <fe ('"olleotor of Noak- 
hall, 1919-1921 ; and of Tipperah, 1923-1927 ; 
Secretarv, Department of Education, Govt, 
of Bengal, 1 928-31 ; Commissioner, Chittagong, 
1932-33; Presidency Division, 1935-1936; 
Burdwnn Division, 1937 ; Rajshahl Division, 
1938-41 and 1942; (’hief Secretary to Govt, 
of Bengal, 1941. Address : Kenmure Point, 

* Darjeeling. 
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PASS, Kabmavbbr Alauohan, Millowner, 
Merchant and Banker, b. In 1895. Proprie- 
tor of Bass Brother?. Founder and Managing 
Director oi the Bharat Jute Milla, Ltd. ; 

The India Machinery Co., 
Ltd., Chairman, Dass Cor- 
poration Ltd., l)as8 Sugar 
Corporation LM,, Arati 
Cotton Mills Ltd., Asia 
Diug Co., Ltd , Pasrt Bank, 
Ltd., The Howrah Insu- 
rance Co., Ltd., etc., Pass- 
nagar, Howrah. Known 
througiiout India as the 
Wizard of Dasanagar. 
Bom amidst poverty 
and deprived of school 
education he came to Calcutta at tlie age 
ot flfteou and started life as a street hawktr. 
After several clianges in trade and occupation 
took up the manufacture of machinery 
in India as ids life’s job and started with 
Weighbiidges and Weigliing Machines, 
mastered the art and science of Jute industry 
through tho asso<’lation of a friendly Mill- 
owner and established tlie Bharat Jute 
Mills with most of the machinery manu- 
factured in his own workshops. Address . 
Dassuagar, Howrah, Calcutta. 

PASTUB, Sir Hobmazdyar Phirozb, Kt. 
(1933); BA., JiJi B., Bar-at Law, ( hiet 
Justice, High Court, llajpipla, Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay (Betd.) b. 2()th Maich 
1878. m. Buchubal Fdaiji Pnstui. Kduc 
St. Xa\ler’s College Acted as Taxing 
Master, Clerk of the Crown, High Court 
Clubs: B. W. T. C., Bomliny , Bar (J>m- 
khana ; B A.C. ( Loud.). Addtns : The Manse, 
51, New Marine Lines, Bombay. 

PATTA, Akhil Ch., Deputy President, Indian 
Legislative Assembly. 6. 1869 in Tippera 
Advocate. Ex-President, All Bengal 
and Assam Law y era’ Conference. Entered 
ubllc life very early, 
rst as member of District i 
Board and Municipality. » 

Entered Pre-Betoini Le- 
gislative Council in 1916 
Elected President, Bengal I 
Provincial Conference in 
1918. Boycotted Council i 
In 1920 and Joined Non- , 
co-operation movement 
of Congress Beturned to 1 
Legislative Council in 1923, , 
defeating Official Swarjya 
Party. Elected President, Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee In 1928 Boycotted 
Council in 1930. Jailed in 1932 with wife 
and sons tor Civil Disobedience Movement. 
Founder President. Bengal Congress 
Nationalist Party. Defeated Official Congress 
candidate to (.’entral Assembly in 1934. 
Immediately became Dy. President of Assem- 
bly which office he still holds. In 1937 
visited Europe with all members of his family 
and delivered many lectures in London, 
Berlin, Paris and Vienna on acceptance 
of office by (Jongress Managing Director, 
Pioneer Bank Ltd. and Director of manv 
other industrial and commercial concerns 
Addresi . P. 349, Southern Avenue, Calcutta. 
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DATTA, Hsmsndranath ; 0. 1874 in Kastul, 
Dist. Mymensingh, Bengal ; Educ.: City and 
St. Xavier College, Calcutta ; joined Brahmo 
Samaj in 1890 ; took up Social career in 
1897. m. Sara/jubala Devi, 
d. of Bamdurlav Majumdar 
of Nowgong, Assam ; three 
sons — Dh Irendranath, 
Babindranath, Shudhindra- 
nath ; and one daughter, 
Amita Datta Majumdar, 
M.A. Founded H. Datta & 
Sons, Ltd. in 1929 ; 
Bamduilavpur Tea Co., 
Ltd.; Dehri Oil Refinery 
Ltd.,’ India Oil Plastics 
Ltd , “Matribhuml" 
monthly magazine ; " Matiibhuml " Printing 
Press ; Janaseva Pottery Works ; India 
Colour and Chemical Works ; Murshidabad 
Silk Works ; Roy Brothers Controls : Dooars 
Assam Union Tea Co., Ltd., Mahalaxml Cotton 
Mills Ltd. ; Bengal Canning and Condiment 
Works, Ltd.; Dominion Insurance Co., Ltd., 
“Krishak" Dally Ncwspapei , National Drug 
Co , Philanthropic Institutions; founded Dacca 
Widows’ Home ; Soci' ty for the Improve- 
ment of Backward Classes, Bengal and 
Assam. Janaseva Mandali, Bengal. Address: 
IS.CIive Street, Calcutta. 

DATTA, N., B.A., G.D. A., Secretary, 
Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society, Ltd. b. 

14th July, 1892, in the 
district of Barisal, Bengal; 
graduated from the Dacca 
College in 1912; joined 
Hindusthan as Chief 
Accountant in 1917 ; was 
appointed Branch 

Manager, Bombay, in 1923 
and held the position till 
June. 1938. He was 
subsequently called upon 
to join the Head Office of the Society as 
Agency Manager ; officiated tor some time as 
General Manager in 1936; appointed as Sec- 
retary and Chief Officer in 1937 ; President, 
Indian Life Insurance Offices’ Association. 
Member, Executive Committee, Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce Address : 38, 
Hindusthan Paik or Hindusthan Buildings, 
Calcutta. 

DATTA, Narendra Cuanpra, B.L., M.L.O. 
(Bengal), founder. Managing Diiector, The 
Comilla Banking Corporation Ltd. 6. 1878 of a 
Baidya family at Kalikutchha Tippera. Mem- 
ber.lndian TeaMarket Expansion Board; Chair- 
man, Board of Directors, 
New Standard Bank Ltd.; 
Chairman, Insurance oflndla 
Ltd. ; Ex-Trustee, Luxmi 
Narayan Cotton Mills ; Man- 
aging Agent ,Mant ala Tea Co., 
Ltd , Ex-Secretary, Comilla 
Cential Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd. ; Ex-M.L.C., Trlpma 
State; Ex-Chairman, Comilla 
Municipality, Founder, pro- 
moter and Director of many 
other Joint Stock Companies 
besides the above While a student bent 
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to trade and oommeroo, started life as a 
lawyer, left the har for trade and commerce. 
Started The Comllla Bauklu^ Corporation 
Ltd., 1914; Biitta Kristo Datta, B.Com., 
his eldest son, Is the Managinj; Director of New 
Standard Bank Ltd. Addresn : Comilla. 

DAVAH, Prof. Sohrab R., Bar-at-Law, M.L.C., 
J.P., Principal and Founder ot Davar’s College 
of Commerce, Bombay, b. June 10, 1870 ; in. 
Shiiiu Davar, J.P. Called to the Bar in 1010 
at the Hon'ble Sot-lety of Cray's Inn. Loudon. 
Advocate (0 S.), 11. Al. High Court, Bombay ; 
Fir'i-t Indian Finalist ot Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries, London and Incorporated Society 
of Accountants <fe Auditors, Loudon and also 
a Fellow of the (Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries ; flrstPresidout of tl»e Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council under the Act of 1935; Vice- 
President, Parsi Central Association & 
Political League ; Member, Managing Corii- 
mittee, Indian Merchants* ('Immber ; Af ember, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation; Delegate to 
World’s Municipal and Local Boards Congress, 
London, from Corporation of Bombay, 1932. 
Hon, Registrar tor India ot the Corporation 
of Certified Secretaries (Lond.), and other 
British Professional Boards. Examiner to 
Univer.sities ; An Ex Syndic and Fellow of 
the University of Bombay; author of standard 
text-books on legal and economic subjects. 
Clubs : Willlugdon, Ripon and Cricket Club 
of India. AddretiS: Re&idence. — Ruby 
Mansion, Napeaii Sea Road,i Bombay*, 
Chamber and College. — Jehangir Wadia 
Building, 51, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

DAVE, P. Af., Af.I.E.S., F.R.E.S , b, 19th 
August 1898 in Rajkot, Kathiawar, m 
to Shrlmatl Prabhakunver. daughter of 
Vithaljl Xaranji, a banker of Upleta. Two 
sons, three daughters. 
Joined service of Lakhtar 
Stivte immediately after 
completing education, then 
joined service of Kaw'a- 
nagar State. There he orga- 
nised a new insurance de- 
partment After the death 
of the late Maharaja retued 
from the State, went to Eng- 
land and ojiened a bu.siness in 
London (closed on account 
of Jp taking keen 

and active part n the jioht-Mar imlustrialibii- 
tion of India notably in the promotion of 
mannfactiire ot a ii -conditioning and the 
refrigeration plants. .Voted for ids exteii'^lve 
and very valuable collection of lare hihtoricul 
and arch8Pologi«*al specimens Director, As^o- 
ciafed Cottage liidustiies of Kathiauar Ltd 
He has travelleil more than a dozen time'N 
to Kuroi>e ami East and South Africa and 
America for liih l)usiness puriwwcs 
He has covered more than i(K),(MK) miles 
by air journey. Honorary Secretary of 
the Overseas League, Rajkot Branch and a 
Fellow of the Royal Empire Society, London 
Presented several old munuseripts and coins 
found at Louxor to the Watson Museiiro, 
Rajkot. lte<’reation : Reading and Fanning. 
Clubs : Rotary Club, Orient Club, Overseas 
League, Royal Empire Soidcty, Indian Empire ! 
Society, A. A , London and W. I. A.A., Bombay, i 


Sir Lakhaji Raj Club. Rajkot. AUress : 
Prabha Kunj, Rajkot ; 18. Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

DAWOOl) HajekNasskr, Merchant, Millowmer 
and Phikrntliropist ; b. 1890; Educ.: the 

Bliarda New High School, Bombay, m. Zul- 
nabbai. d. of the late llhulamhussein Mahomed; 

9 s. and 5 d. ; Senior Part- 
ner, Dawowl Hajee Nas- 
.ser tV Co , Sole Agents to 
The Alliane(‘ Silk Mills ; 

Chairman, Tlu' Alarine A; 

(lenoral Insurance Co., 

Ltd., Director, The E\- 
cunge Bank of India and 
Africa Ltd., The Kamani 
Metals A Alloys Ltd., and 
Kamani Engineering Cor- 
poration Ltd., President, 

The Africa A Overscan 
Merchants* Chamber; tiro Khoja Shia 
Isna-Ashaii Boarding Scirool, Miindra Cutili 
and Jatfarblmy Kalrimtulla Charitalrle Hosiu- 
tal Trust ; Vice- President, the Khoja Sni.i 
Isna-Ashaii Community, the Khoja Shi.i 
Isna-Ashaii Masjld Trust, the Khoja Kduea 
tioual and Welfare Society and the Khoj.i 
Sliia Isna-\shari Volunteer ( orps ; Member, 
Export Ad\isory Council, Hornlray Port Com- 
mittee and Expoi’t \dvisoiy Committee ot 
t ommeree Ih'partment and Export Crmimittet' 
of tire Textile Control Board, set u]) by tin 
lndiisttie-> A Ci\il Supplich DepartTiuurt of tin 
()io\eriimenb of India; Managing Committr* 
of the Imlian Meielianls’ Clrainlrer, Truste* 
of a number of Trusts including the Shii 
( oilege, Lucknow and the .\njuman Fai/n 
Paiijelani , has tia\elh‘d extensively in Iraq 
Iran, Syria, Falentirn*, .\rabia, Egypt, Ea^i 
and Central Africa, Malava, China and Japan 
Ilecmttion * lieadmg Of/ne Address: “Marn- 
kia (Tiuml>eis,” Ist Alarine Street, Dhol-i 
Tuluo, Bombay. Res. Address : Da\\oo<l 
Maiizil, off Cadcll Road. Mahim, Bombay. 

DEHLAVI, Sib A LI Mahomed Khan, jr.P., Kt. 
(1931), Bar-at-Law (1896). (r. 1875. Educ. 
Bombay and London. Practised in Gujerat 
(1890-1900) and Sind (1900-1908). Editor, 
Al Haq, fur three years. Organizer, fir&t 
Aluslim Educational Conference in Hydera- 
bad, Sind, in 1902, and local Secretary, , 
AU-India Muslim Educational Conference, 
held at Karachi, 1907 ; Chairman, Reception j 
Committee, All-India Muslim 'League, 1907 
President, The Provincial Muslim Educa- j 
tional Conference, held at Poona ; Presidert 
First Educational Conference, Konkan, held 
at Ratnagiri. Diwan of Mangrol State in 
Kathia^\ar (1908-12) ; Judge, Small Causts 
Court, Bombay (1913) and Wazlr of Palaiipnr 
State in Gujerat (1914-22). Minister fur 
Agriculture, Bombay (1924-27). President, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1927-36 ; Min- 
ister of Local Self-Government, Bombay, 
1036. Leader of the Opposition during tlie 
period of Congress (Joveniment, 1937-1 93'.>. 
Publications: History and Origin of Polo 

(Article), Mendicancy in India (Brochure) 

“ /« IruHa a Sation’” (Article), published m 
the Jumiarv 1941 number ot the ** Curu>d 
Thoug/d ” of Culeulta and noted as liriTrortnnt 
in the “ Engilsli Digest” ol July 190 
Address : Surat. 
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DELHI AND 8IMLA, AROHmSHOP dp, MOST 
Kev. Sylvester Patrick Hullioak, Arch- 
bishop of Delhi and Simla, since 1937. fc. 
1876. Educ. : At the Capuchin College, 
Kochestown, Cork, and entered the Franciscan 
Capuchin Order in 1892. Ordained priest in 
Dunlin in 1901, he studied in Louvain Uni- 
versity from 1902 to 1906 where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He taught 
theology in the Irish Province of his Order 
up to 1913 when he became President of the 
Father Mathew Hall, DuUin, and editor of 
the father Mathew Eecora. He was elected 
Provincial of the Irish Capuchin Province In 
1926 and at the General Chapter held in 
Rome in 1926 he became Assistant General of 
the Order; he was re-elected at the Chapter 
of 1032 and held the position until May 1937, 
>\hcn he was appointed to the Aichdioeese ot 
Delhi and Simla , he siieeeeded the l.de Most 
Ilev. Anselm Kcncaly who recently retired. 
At the ajipoint iiumt of the present Archldshop, 
the boundaries of the Archdiocese weie 
changed so as to embrace both J>elhi and 
Simla, the two scats of the (^jovemment ot 
India. Addregs : The Cathedral Ilou'^e. New 
Delhi. 

DENNED Y, IlAiiOLT) George, M.\. (Cantab.), 
(’ S 1. (Di4r2), C.l.K. (1037). ('hict Seeretaiy, 
(Government ot Assam, h. December 18 
JHOO ; m. C'onstanee Jsuhla Mexander, d, oi 
late Col. Harvey Ale.xander, 1) S.O. and 
Mrs. Alevamler Dorset. Edur. : Clitton and 
Emmanuel ; Served in Indian .Vimy K(‘sei\e 
ot OfhciMs, 1015-1010; Indian Civil Sciviee, 
Assam ; Gn special duty with the (Goveinment 
of Jrnlia, September 1026 to Maieh 1027: 
Seeretarv, Trinsferied Depts., Govt, of 
Assam, June 1020 to March 1037 and from 
Feb. to May 1038. Address : Luini>yngad, 
bhillong, Assam. 

DEO, Shankvr Datt\trvya, D.A., Edt/c. • 
Poona and Ilaroda ; passed B.A., 1017, 

v\orked with Mahatmaji in Champa ranya 
(Bihar) for the relief ot peasants ; took active 
part in Non-t o-o])eration movement (1020); 
one ot the leaders of the Mulshi I'etha Satvu- 
graha against the acciuisition of agricultural 
lands for Tatas' Dam at Mulshi, near Poona ; 
iinpiiaoned several times; Editor: “ Swara- 
jva'’, Poona, a Maratlii paper of radical 
views : aw’arded two years 11,1. for an article ; 
also Editor, “ Lokshakh,” Poona; took leading 
T)art in Civil Disohedienee Movement and 
sulTered jail several times , under detention 
since Aug, 1942. (Miairman, Jt.C., Faizpnr 
Congress (193(5), Member, Congress Working 
Coinunttee. I’owerfnl Marathi speaker. 
PuhJtc'ttions : Asahakarayoga ” (Non-Co- 

opcration), an exposition of (Inndhian 
riiilosophy in Indian Politics. Add, : Poona. 

DERBYSHIRE, SiB Harold, M.C., K.C., Chief 
Justle.e, High Court, Calcutta, sincxi 1934. 
6. 1886. m. 1916 Dorotliea Alice, d. of John 
Taylor, CroBshill, Blackburn. Edue.: 
Blackburn Grammar School, Sidney; Sussex 
College, Cambridge ; Ist Class Natuial Science 
Tripos, M.A., LL.B., Barrister, Gray's Inn, 
1911 (Cert, of Honour) ; K. C., 1928 ; Judge 
of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1933-34 ; served Euro- 
pean War, 1914-1919 (M, C.); Commanded 
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Battery and Brigade of Artillery in France; 
Liaison Officer between R.A. and R.A.F. ; Hon. 
Major, R.A.; Bencher, Gray’s Inn, 1931; 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High C/ourt, 1934. 
Trustee, Vhdoria Memorial ; Chairman, Board 
of (governors, Mayo Hospital, Calcutta ; 
Member of the Governing Body of La Marti- 
nlere, Calcutta ; Chairman, Calcutta Blind 
School ; Ex-officIo Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Address : Higli Court, Calcutta. 

DEREERE, Right Rev. Vincent V., O.C.D. 
Latin Bishop of Trivandrum; h. Ostend 
(Belgium) on 12th Fel), 1880. Edve. : in 
Ostend, Houleis (Philosophy), Bruges (Theo- 
logy) ordaini'd Priest at JiiugfS, 17(h June 
1995; Prof, of Maths, and Science at Coll, 
ot Menin , enlered Disealeed Carmelite Order 
ill 1924 ; Came to India in 192(5 ; subsequently 
apptd. j’roi., Spiritual Diuetor and Rector, 
St. T<‘i('.sa’s Seminary for native Priest, 
Qnilon ; Vi<‘ar Pioviiieial ; Consecrated Bishop 
of Quilon, 17th May 193(5; Nominated Bishop 
of Tiiv'andrum on 1st July 1937 on erection 
ot new bioccsc. Addiess : Bishop’s House, 
Vellayambahun, Trivandium. 


DESAI, Bhulabhai Jivanji, M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.A., Advocate (Original Side), Bombay High 
Court. F(»rmer Member, Congress Working 
Committee ; Congress Party Leader and Leader 
of Opposition in Central Assembly; Former 
President, Bombay Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee: 6.13 Octolicr 1877 m. Ichhaben. Educ. : 
Elpbinstone College and Govt. Law College, 
Bomliay. Some time Professor of History 
and Economics, (^ujarat College, Ahmedabad; 
Ag. Advocate- General of Bombay ; Appeared 
on behalf ol the peasants before the Broom- 
field Committee appointed by the Govt, 
during the Bardoli Satyagraha in 1928 and 
again in 1931 before the Bardoli Enquiry; 
joined the civil disobedience movement 
started by the Indian National Congress in 
1932; w’as arrested under the Emergency 
Powws Ordinance and was subsequently 
tried and sentenced to one year's imprisonment 
and Rs. 10,000 fine ; re-arrested on 1 st Decem- 
ber 1940 and detained in Yeravda Central 
Prison under the Defence of India Rules for 
taking part in Congress Satyagraha movement. 
Address : 89, Warden Road, Bombay. 


DESAT, Chandfial Ciiuntlu., T.C.S., B A. 
(Cantab) 1922, C l.E (1945), Secretary, Indian 
T.uitf Bo irii h. April 27, 1900. w.Kamala Deaai. 
Educ.: Elpliinst one Coll., Bombay, 1917-1919 
and Cambridge Univ., 1910-1923. Joined the 
1. C, S. in 1923 and was llrht i>osted as Assistant 
Commissioner in tlie C. P. and Berar. For 
sometime was Under Secretary to Government 
and then became Deputy Commissioner of a 
District in 1027. Mas Town Settlement 
officer in Bciar from 1929-1031 and Registrar 
of Co-operative Sijcieties and Director of 
Industries in Central Provinces from 1936 to 
1939. In 1939 became Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Departraeut of Local Self Govern- 
ment, Medical and Public Health, and Com- 
merce and Industries. Was also Chairman 
of the National Service Labour Tribunal in 
Central Provinces. His services were trans- 
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ferred In 1942 to the Government of India for 
employment as Deputy Director General of 
Supply in tlie Department of Supply and In 
that capacity organised contribution to war 
effort on the part of small scale industries 
in the country ; Controller General of Civil Supp- 
lies in charge of the Administration of the Hoard- 
ing and Proiitcerlng J*reventlon Ordinance, with 
office in Bombay, 1943-Oct. ’45. Publirations: 
A compilation on Nazul when he was Town 
Settlement officer in Berar. Address: 
New Delhi. 

DESAI, Qdnvantrai Dhirajlal, B.Sc., 
Manager, Exchange Bank of India, & Africa 
Ltd., Calcutta, b. 17th September 1808, a. 
of Dhirajlal Narbhcram Desai, Zemindar 
and VV at andar , Broach 
Dist., and Partner in the 
Agency of the New Broach 
Fine Cotton Spg. <fe Wvg. 
Co., Ltd. tn. 1920, Miss 
Suahiladevi, youngest, daugh- 
ter of n.D. Chhatrapati, 
B.A., ex-Prineipal, Victoria 
Memorial School for Blind. 
3 sons. Edite. : Koyal Insti- 
tute of Science, Ilombay. 
Started lito as clerk in the 
Bombay Piovincial Co- 
operative Bank Ltd., Bombay; chief cashier. 
The Indian Bank Ltd., Bombay Branch ; 
Manager, Bombay main office, International 
Bank of India, Ltd. , One of the promoters 
and Managing Director of the Shroff’s I^ank 
of India, Ltd., 1942-43 , Secretary, the Hm- 
dusthan Meicantile Bank Ltd , Calcutta, 10th 
Nov 1944. Address. Marwaii Bungalow 
No 7, Tagore Bond, Santa Cruz, Post Juhu 
(Bombay Suburbs ) 

DESAI, Mobarji Kanchhodji, B.A., h. 29th 
February 1896 ; m. Gajraben, d. of 
Joagibbal Bhimbhal Desai. Educ. : Bai 
Avabai High School at Bulsar and Wilson 1 
College, Bombay. After graduation in 1017 
was appointed Dakshina Fellow in the Wilson 
College and also received the Viceroy’s 
Commission in the Indian Defence Force, 
in 1917-18 ; was appointed as a direct recruit 
in the Provincial Ci\il Service, Bombay; 
resigned in 1030 during the C. D, Movement; 
suffered imprisonment tlirice between 1930- 
1934. (1) Tliree months, 1930 ; (2) Two years, 
1932; (3) Two years, 1933-34; worked as 
Secretary, Provincial Congress Committee, 
Guzarat, from 1931 to 1937 ; a member 
of the All-India (’ongress Committee since 
1931 ; was elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly in 1937. Minister for Revenue and 
Forests, Government of Bombay, 1937-39. Ad- 
dress : C o Dr. Nanul)hui K. Desai, 8, 
Swastik Society, Ahmedabad. ♦ 



DESAI, NARASi^iaA Rao Shrinivabrao, M.L.C 
(Bombay), b. July 1873. ,Heis an Inamdarin 
Hangal Taluka and is an undergraduate of the 
Bombay University, was 
Vice-President of the 
Hangal Taluka Local 
Board for 15 years and 
President for three years, 
was also a memiier of the 
D.L.B. for several years, 
and is a member of Rural 
Development Board and 
War Efforts committees 
and Vatandars* Associa- 
tion, Dharwar. He was an 
active Congress worker for 
several years. A portion 
of his Vatan was forfeited for taking part in 
the N. C. O. movement in 1922 but was 
restored in 1987 by the Congress Government. 
He fought very keenly against the Bombay 
Tenancy Bill introduced by Congress Govern- 
ment in 1039 in the Leg. Council. Address : 
Kail a pur, Post Alur-Hangal, Dist. Dharwar. 



DESAI, Umakant Shriranq, Rao Bahadur 
(1942), Chairman, Bombay Mutual Life 
Assurance Society Ltd., and a leading Stock 
and Share Broker, b. 2nd May 1886 ; Educ.: 
Wilson College, Bombay, B.A. (English Litera- 
ture and Sanskrit), 1906; M.A. (Chemistry), 
1908. m. Jerbanoo B. Engineer, M.A., B.Sc , 
1917. Professor of Chemistry. Government 
College, Jubbul pore (1909-10); Manager, Bank 
of Morvi Ltd., 1924-25. Member, Bombay 
Stork Exchange. Chemist, (’arew A Co , Cal* 
tutta and Asansol, 1917. Member, (’ommitteo 
of the Santa Cruz Residents’ Association, 
Bombay Suburban District Defence Loans 
Committee. Sometime Director, Bank of 
Hindustan Ltd., Madras. President, Bombay 
Suburban Education Society, Khar ; President, 
Wakola Welfare League, Wakola, Santa 
Cruz; l^esident, Shikshana Piasarak Mandal, 
Rajapur Dist., Ratnagiri. Clubs: (’. C. 1 
Address ' Al-Kaliira, Juhu Road, Santa Cruz, 
Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, Sir Chintaman Dwarkanatr, 
B.A. (Cantai).), C I.K. (1937), Kt. (1944) 
Governor, Rpser\c Bank of India, since 
11th Aug. 1943. b. Jan. 14. 1806; tn Roaina 
bikox ; Educ. . Elphmstone Coll., Bombay, and 
Jesus Coll., Cambridge, B.A., Cambridge in 
1917 , Enttred the I C S., Nov 1919 ; served in 
the ( P. Af Beiai as Asstt. Commsnr., Under- 
Secy. to Govt , Dy. ('ommsiir. and Settlement 
Officer Irom 1919 till 1930 ; one* of the Secrc- 
taiies to the 2nd Round I'able Confcience ot 
1031 ; Revenue A Financial Seiy., Go\t 
of the O. P. A Beiar, Feb. 19;t2-Apiil 1939, 
Jt Secy., Govt of India, Dept, ot KducAtlon 
Health Ar Lands, Officer on Special Dutj, 
Finance Dept , Govt ot India and Custodian 
of Enemy Property between Apiil 1939 and 
Oct 1939 ; Secy, to the Central Board of the 
Re8er\e Bank of India, Nov. 1930-20th 
Dec, 1941 ; Dy. Governor, Reserve Bank of 
India, Dec. 1941-Aug. 1943; India’s delegate 
to the World Monetary Conference, 1944 
Address : Rescr\e Bank of India, Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, GOPAL VlNATAK, L.M.AS* 
(Bom,),F.R.G.S. (Sng.), M.D. (Lond.), M.L.A. 
Coxuulting Surgeon and Pbi^dan. 6. 4tb 
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Jan. 1884. m. Annapurnabal, d, of Deshmukh 
of Wun. Sdue,: Morris CJoll., Nagpur; Grant 
Medical College, Bombay ; King's College 
and the London Hc»pital Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd. 
Professor of Surgery in Unlv. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital ; Hon. Major at Lady Har* 
dingo Hospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J. Hospital and Professor of OperatlTe Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920); Professor 
of Surgery at Gordhandas Sunderdas, 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital ; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1928 ; 
Elected Member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly from Bombay City. Publicationg : 
Some papers on Abdominal Surgery ; publica- 
tions on Social Keform.Improving the Position 
and Status of Hindu Women. Addrest: Pedder 
Eoad, Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, Dr. P. S., M.A. (Edin.), 
J). Phil. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law, Political 
Member and Vice-President, State Council, 
Dewas (Junior), b. December 18 98. 
Educ. : Pergusson College, Poona, M.A. 
(Hons.), Ediiibuigh. Dunlop Research 
Scholar, 3923-2(1. Called to Bar, 3925. 
President, Shivaji Education Society, 
since 1937 ; Chairman. District Council, 
Amraoti, 1928-30 ; increased taxation by 
50 per cent, for compulsory education and 
threw open public wells to untoucliables. 
Member, (’.P. Legislative Council, 1930-37; 
Minister (Education, P.W.D. and Agriculture), 
1930-33. Reduced School fees for agricul- 
turists ; introdiu'ed Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Bill, ('attle Diapn«ie Prevention Bill, 
established ProNincial Village Uplift Board, j 
sponsored Debt Couiiclliation Act, 3931, etc,, 
Chairman C’o-operative Central Bank. Amraoti, 

1934- 40. Member, Nagpur University Court, 

1935- 37, Executive (’ouncil since Eeh. 1945. 
Elected to the Committee of Ministers of the 
Chainher of Princes 3942 ; He-elected 1944. 
Vice-Piesident, Maitial Paces Union ; Vice- 
Chairman, Sahyadri Insurance Co., Nasik, 
upto 1944, now Chairman, General Secy., 
Central India and other State.s (iroup, 
1941-44. Presided over Kurina Ktuitriya 
MdiaSabha, 1944; Member, P W.R Poliey 
ettee. (Transport and Electric Power) of the 
(iovt. ot India, as States’ Representative. 
Publications: “Origin and Development of 
Keliglon in Vedic Literature.” Address : 
Dewas (Junior), CM. 

DESHMUKH, Ramkao Madhavrao, 
ha., Lb.B. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, M.L.A. 
(C.P.), High Commissioner foi India in South 
Africa. Member, National Defence Council 
and Elnanee Minister to Gwalior. 1916, 
Graduated at Cambridge and called to the 
Bar. 1917, President, Belgaum Maratha Con- 
ference. 1920 to 1930, M.L.C., Nagpur 
Council except for 1926. 1926, M.L.A. 1925. 
Pirst elected Chairman, Amraoti District 
Council. Resigned his seat In Council con- 
sequent on resignation of Swarajist party; 
1920 to 1925, member of A.I.C.C, 1925, 
President, Muliarastra Conference, Satara. 
1927-28, appointed Minister. Ist MaraUia to 


achieve honour In C.'P., also member, A.I.C.C. 
1929, Formed Second Nationalist Ministry la 
C.P. ; 1930, Resigned Ministry becautt 

ordered by Kesponsi vist party to do so. 1 933, 
President, Democratic Swaraj Party Meeting, 
Bombay; 1933, member, Hindu Sabha Depu- 
tation to England and Deputation for separa- 
tion of Berar; 1935-36, Adviser to Raja of 
Sandur; 1937, M.L.A. (C.P.) and Minister, 
Dr. Khare's Ministry; 3938, Resigned with 
Dr. Khare; 1939-43, Political Minister, 
Dewas (J.B.) State and Secretary C. 1. and 
otlier States group. 3941, Elected to Cham- 
ber of Princes Ministers’ Committee. Finance 
Minister, Gwalior Govt , 3943-44. Address: 
Cape Town, Soutli Africa, 


DESHPANDE, D. D., B.A., Managing Director, 
New Citizen Bank of India, Ltd. b. 23rd 
October 1898 at Rahuri. Took his B.A. degree 
from Eergiisson College, Poona, in 1919, 
and worked for some time 
as teacher. Appeared for 
the Accountancy Examina- 
tion of the Corporation 
of Accounts Ltd., Glasgow. 

Passed and was later elected 
a Fellow of that body In 
1929. Promoted the Coni- 
monwealth As.Huraiiee Co. 

Ltd., Poona. Was for 8 
years its Managing Agent. 

Retired voluntarily from 
that Company In 3 936 ; 
organized the promotion of the New Citizen 
Bank of India Ltd., Bombay, in 1937, of 
which he is the Managing Director. 
He Is a student of economical and 
financial pioblems of India, and has read 
papers before different conterences. In addi- 
tion to his business activities he is interested 
in literary pursuits as well and periodically 
contributes articles to a few English and 
Vernacular Journals. Address: The New Citizen 
Bank of India Ltd., Apollo Street, Bombay 1. 



b. July 27, 190.) 
M. D.'K. Jhula, 


DEWAN, Kusumrai Jrabhai, B.A., LL.B. 
(Bom.), Dewaii, \adia State (Kathiawar), 
7/?. A. S. Nitilaxml, d. of 
retired Accounts it Finance 
Officer, Jiinagadh State ; 
Educ.: Balmuddln Coll., 
Juiiagadh ; Law Coll., 
Karachi ; Law t^oll., 
Ahmedabad ; joined Thaua- 
de\H State service as 
Huzur Secretary and 
subsequently promoted 
Sar-.Nyayadhish ; h>r some 
time tutor A oumpanion 
to the Heir-Apparent of 
Thanade\ li State ; joined 
Vadla State as Dewau 
in 1942 : Address : Vadia (Kathiawar). 



DEWAS STATE (Senior Branch); H. H. 

I Maharaja Sir Vikramsinha Rao Puar, Ma- 
haraja OP. {.See Indian Princes’ Section.) 
'dewas state (Jr.) (’apt. H. H. MaHARAJA ' 
Shriaiant Vfshwantrao Bhausahkm Pawar 
OF. (See Indian l*rtnees’ Section.) 

DITAR: Lt. Hh Hiohnkss Maharaja Anand 
Rao Puar, Saber Bahadur op. (See Indian 
Princes’ Section ) 
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DHAKAMPUR : H. Il.M miauanv Shri Vijaya- 
DEVJi Mohandkvji 1Un\, Raja Saukb 0J?\ 
(See Indian Princes' Section.) 

DHAVLE, Sankara Ra’ati, R.A. (Cant ib ) 
\dvlsor to II 11 Uit* Kajasuheb of 
Sangli, ami President of tlie Sangll Executive 
foiincll ; h. Oit. 1S82 ; w. Kashibai, d. of 
the Hon. Mr. (i. K. (b)kha!e, ('.I E : EdiU' * 
Hajaram College Kolhapur; Elphiu'tone 
» iioinbay ; St. John’s (’oilege, i'am 
bridge; Trinity I’ollege, Dublin; seivediathe 
I.C S retiring at do <itter JH vear" as Judge 
of the Patna Higli t’ourt ; then ioiued Sanuli 
as Honorary Adviser and Pre.sident ot (’oumil : 
worked as a nieiiiber of the t'oinniission ot 
Eminiry into the Boinlmv Dock En plosions, 
1944 ; President l)e i'Miate ot the ‘snecial 
Tuhiinal. Caleut^a lOlo. Addtest • Ainrai 
Camp, Deccan (i^mkhanu, Poona 4. 

DHAWAN, Rai Bahadur Purshottam Lvl, 
(-M.K., M.A., 1902, Maclagun (iold Medal »or 
Standing first in Science in M.A. (Punjab 
Uulv,). Passed out first from Thomason (Tvll 
Engineering College, winning t^ouncil of 
India Prize, 1906. Rai Baliadur, 1929, C.f.K.. 
Jan. 1939. Member, Pacific Locomotives 
Enquiry Committee, h. 1st October 1883 
Educ : at Government College, Laiiora and 
Thomason Engineering College, RoorUee. m. 
to Shrlmati Davavati, d of late Dewan Baha- 
dur K. B. Thapar, O B.E.. of Lahore, S.D.O. 
Construction, E.B. Ry., Gunhuti, 1906-1909; O. 
A R. Ry., 1009-1916 ; N. W. Ry., 19J6-1922; 
C. E. Prof. Roorkee, 1922-23 ; N. W. Ry., 
1928-24 ; Dy. C. E. N., N. W. Ry., 1924-1931 ; 
Divisional Supdt., N. W. Ry., 1931-1934; 
Senior Govt. Inspector, Bomltay, 1934 : Chief 
Engineer, N. W. Ry., 1936 ; Member, Federal 
Public Services Gonimlssion, 1935-40; Member, 
Pacific Locomotive Committee, 1938-39 
Chaiimau, Central InterMcw Hoard, 1942 , 1 
Member, N.W.R, services Comm. 1943; 
Cliaiiinan, The Frontier iiarik Ltd., Lahore, 
1943. Cliih : “ Cosnn)politan ", laihote. 

Address • Danepur Road, Laliorc. 

DHDLAKIA, Rao Sahkh (1942) M^kkand 
Ratanlal, LC.E, SjJ Laml .\cqn. Dtficer. 
liul)ll. b. Dec. 22, 18H7. E ior. at Poona 
Engineering Coll. t/i. Idnvantbelieii ; entered 
serMce in Consulting 
Siuvejoi’s Dept, fli 1921 
Beliffd a.s Dv. Asstt. to 
Con'>ulting Suiveyor in 
1942. Re employed ufe 
Spl. L'Jiid Aeqn. Ollicer 
Jin hi I, 1912. Foundei A 
Pic-ident, Mother’s laxlge. 
an institution of sisters 
and I »i others tor the 
propitiation of tlod as 
CiiiNeisal Motliet ot all 
witliout caste, creed or 
colour througli love, sei\i<*e, devotion and 
unconditional cheerlul selt-sui render. Ex- 
plained M(ither’ri <*reed at All I ait its Con- 
terence, Kasik, In 1933 ; fieliveied .speech on 
Modern World and Motlnihood ot God at 
Indian Philosoiddcal Congress, Poona, in 1934. 
Held several MiAher’s Ixxlge j»rayerH foi 
]veace, plague sul»sidence, etc Ptii>ficit(iorts: 
JUai-Poojan, Initiation to join Mother's Lodye, 


Af other and AJother's Thousand Names (I’l 
2 Vols.), Mai Hindi Prarthnn. etc. Address 
" Mai- Ashram," Lteshpande Nagar, Hubli. 

DHOLPUR: Lt.-Col. His IliaHNKSS Mahara i 
Rana of. (See Indian Princes' Section.) 

DHIlANtJADHR \ : Ills iridUNESS MAHARA.f\ 
Raja Hamku of. (See Indian J*rinces' Sc<- 
iion ) 

DHROii- H. 11. Thakiiri’ Sauer Siiri Chan 
i»K\.siNn.n SAUER, Iti'LKU OF. (See Indio, I 
P/ 1 tires' Section.) 

DIAS, ANTONIO Rosario ; Merchant Landlord, 
b. 20 th P'ebruary, 1881, in Loutollm, Goa; 
naturalised British subject, m. Miss PetormlU 
Alves; 5 sons and 1 daughter. Found r 
of the firm of A. R. Dias 
Bros., Bombay. Pre- 
sident, Tailors’ Association 
for 10 years ; member of 
.scveial communal and 
charitable Institutions. 

Cieator of seamless suit 
which w’on Gold-Medal at 
Catholic Exhibition in 
1932 for wliich lie W'as 
complimented by Sir 
Frediick Sykes, then 
Governor of Bomi»ay. 

Toured Euiope in 1934; Granted an dieiae 
liy Pope Pius XI & visited the 11 eh 
l^and same year. During la.st war was R.J N 
contractor and helped Government in 
executing urgent contracts. Residence: A 
R. Dias Estate, Grant Road, Bonih.n, 
Lourdes Villa, Hot Springs, Vajreshwjrl, 
Thana. Office : Esplanade Road, Foit 
Boml)ay. 

DINAJPUR, (’aptain Maharaja Jaoahmi 
Math Ray, F.R.S.A. (See Nobles Section ) 

DIX.A NATH, Waziu-ud-Dowlah, ivU 
B\haj)UH, C 0 J. 0 M.L, C. 1 . E. b. 1 111 
March 18Hr». Edoc. : Goveinmcnt Colh.' 
Lulioie and ICxetcr College, Oxtoid, Bai it- 
Law of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Piivate Secretary anJ 
llnzur Secretary to Hii 
iliglmcas the Mahai iji 
llolkar (1914-20); Ju«L't 
liigli Court, Patiala Sl.ite 
(1920-23); Foreign 
Minister, Patiala (ic't 
(1923-24) ; Snperintcmli lit, 
Mandi SUite (1924 *’'> 
Clilct Secretary and i ImJ 
Minister, M.iudi State (i'.*J>' 
30) ; His Highnchs MiJii- 
luja Holkai’s Flist Riqueaentativc at Oif 
Court ot His Excellency the Vieerov p930 .* 1 
Membei ol the Coujt ot AiLitratiun a])]>onit(il 
by His Exctlleney the Viceroy, as a Repie tn 
tatlve of llolkar Government, Ajiril (19^1). 
Minister ot Puldic Health and Edueatinc 
Patiala (iovernment , Sept. (1933-36); lull)!* 
ot the Jhinjab University (1934-36); Ketiie* 
fiom Patiala Slate, 1st January 1937 , Minebf 
In-Waiting, Holkar State, Febiuary 
Finance Minister ami tl»eu Prime Mim 
1939 ; A nieinher of the Court of the Beii.m* 
Hindu Unlversltv on behalf of Ills Hlglin'W' 
the Muhuiaja llolkar 1941; G.l. E., U 
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Retired from the post of Prime Minister] 
In At)rll J942. Regional Food Commissioner 1 
to the Government of India for United! 
Provinces. Ajmer Merwaia Rewa, Rampnr 
and Benares States. Tlendquaiier : 11, 

Auraugzeb Hoad, New Delhi. 

DJVATIA, Harsidhbhai VAjnuHAi, The 
ifON. Mb. Justice, M.A., LL.B., Kt Puisne 
Judge, nigh Court of Judicatijre, Bombay 
and President, Industrial Court, Bombay. 
iu. Jolly Behn, J.P. and Hon. Magistrate.' 
Kduc.: Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. Profes-, 
8or of Philosophy, Bareilly College, 1910-12; 
Practised on the Appellate Side of the High 
Court, 1012-1933; Professor, Government 
Law College, 1928-1931 ; Hon. Secretary, 
Bar Council, Bombay, 1032-33 ; Chairman, 
Bombay Textile Labour ICnquiry Committee, 
1938-40. Knighted in Jan 1045. Publica- 
tion : Psychology’* (in Gujarati language) 

Address: ** Sans Souri” Ridge Road, 

Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

DOAK, Sin Jamks, Ki.. C.A. (Glasgow), 
Managing Director, Maiura Mills Co., lAd., 
Muduia, Tuticorin and Ambasamiidram and 
Idrector, A. & F. Harvey Ltd., h. 1904; 
rit. Miss Helen Gaylord in 1931 ; 2s. 

Joined Madura Mills, 1928 : Member, 
Standing Sub-Committee of Cotton Tex- 
tiles PaiK*! Yarn tic Sewing Thread ; 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, Pandyan 
lusuiance Co., Ltd., The Comorin Invest- 
ment tl' Trading Co , litd., Harveys, Ltd., 
’J'he Indian Mills Supply Co., Ltd. and Pumilur 
Paper Mills Ltd.; Recreations: Golf and 
Tenuis. Address: Pasumalai Hills, Madura 

DOCTOR, BlfR’AJi Ki)i ui, F.R I li.A. (Lon), 
r I I A . M K. S.in. 1. (Lon.), Chart eiul 
Aicbitect. b. l)ecember 1901. Son t>l 
tlie late Dr. Kdulji Pestonji Damunualla 
jn. in 1933, Miss Juliette 
Degnillez of Lausanne, 
Switzeiland. One ilaimhtfr 
Rduc. : Bombaj' aicbit(<' 
tmal course c<»mpleted. 
Bomba v At t So( i< t\ ’.s 
Medallist. 1929 to lt»31 
Knglnnd and Continent toi 
advance studies. Speiial- 
ized in intricat<' schemes 
ITactiiing us Doitoi and 
Vazit<lar at l^ombay and 
Ahmedal»ad. Hon. Aicld- 
tect Pars! I’ran Colony and Architects for tbt 
'lowii i’lanniag ot Khandheri, Navanag.n 
State. Is a Fieenuison Lodge “Beaman’ 

“ Itoval Arch Cbaider Hbing Star of W. 1 ’’ 
t'lub- Radio Club. Address: “ Dhannur 
Sir P. Mehta Road, Fort, Bombaj and Char 
Uasta, Kbadiu, Ahmedabad. 

DONALDSON, John Coote, B.A., C.I.K. (1939), 
M.C. (1919), I.CS. Dy. Coiiimr , Almoui, C.P. 
b. .May 24, 1895; m, ‘Barbara Maud Kendall 
IJdur. : Felstcil SeJiool, Dublin llni\er.sity 
Military Ser\lee, 191.>-18; (Id, Machine 
<<uu Corps) 1 C.S., 1920; Secy, totlie Go\criiur, 
C. J’., 1937-40; Jt Secy. It) tlie Goveruoi- 
(teueral (I’ubllc), 1940-42. -.lddrc.'«N* .* Almora. 

DOKMAN-SMITH, H. F. Sill RKdlNAM) HnoH, 
1939; Kt. cr. 1{»37 ; GoNcrnorof Burma 
slnco 1941. b. 1899; s. of Major K. P. 
l*ormaii-SmiUi, Bcliaiuunt Koroht, Co. Cavan; 


m. 1921, Doreen Agnea Edith, d. of Sir John 
Watson, 2nd Bt. of Earnock ; two d. Educ. : 
Harrow ; R, M. C., Sandhurst, 15th Sikhs 
(I. A.) and Colonel ot the 5tli Batt. Queen’s 
Royal Regt. (T.A.); (’ounty Alderman, 
1931-35 and J.P. for Surrey; President. 
National Farmers * Union, 1939-37; M.P. 
(U.) Peterstleld Jlivision ot Hants, 1035-40; 
H. M. Ministei of Agriciiltuie A Fisheries, 
1939-40. Clubs: AVIiite's, Carlton. Ad- 

dress : Governor ot Burma’s Camp, India. 

DOSSA.Nf , Kuan Baiiaoi r GuLAMiirsKiN 
Allij)Ina b. in Boml)ay 1898, came to 
Caloutta 1916,7/?. in Bombay 1920. Has 2 s. 
and 2 d. Agent, JI. E. H. The Nizam ot 
Hyderabad A Berar, Sabe 
I’alaee, Calcutta. Senior 
i’artner , Dossani Film 
Coi point ion. Iiossani A Co., 

Dossani Bios., F. Dossani 
Dlieetor, Adamjoe Jute 
Mills Lttl , Alliance Press 
Ltd , 'Hie Botaiv Club, The 
Oiieiit Pi ess of Didia Ltd., 

New Delhi. Trustee A Vice- 
President, Mohoinedaii 
Sporting Club. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Muslim institute, 

Indian Sthools Sports As'^oc. (Jiengal). Joint 
Honoiaiy S(Cietary, Muslim Welfaie Society. 
Executive etteo. Meml/er, Lake Club, Bengal 
Defence Loans, British Mur Savings Moveme- 
nts, Safety lirst Assocn . Bengal Tubeiculosis 
Assocn , Society for the Protection ot Children 
in India, English Speaking Union, Film Advis- 
or v Board, Cakulta \rt Society. Fast Master, 
Freeniasoiis’ Lodge Courage with Humanity. 
Member, Muslim ( liamber ot Cornmer<*e, 
Indian Clram her of Commerce, Calcutta Club, 
AA ciliugdou Sjtoits Club, Royal Calcutta Turl 
Club (Stand), Royal Western India Turt Club 
(Stand), (’Ticket Club of India, Ihiee Hundred 
(’lub, Last Didian Railway Ad\isory Cttee. 
Treasuicr. t'alcuUa Historical Sotietj, 
OU. Bentink Street, Calcutta. 

DOW, H.E. Sir Huon, K.C.S.T. (1940). C S.T. 
(1937), C.I.K. (1932) Goxernor ot Sind. 
Go\eruor De'^ignate ot Bihar in Hucee.ssion 
to 11 IL sir Thomas Kutherlord. b. 
8th May 1889. m. Anne, d. of J. Slielfield. 
One # one d Educ : Aske’s Hatcham School, 
I iJiver-ity College, London, 
l^utered Indian CB il Seiviee, 
1909 and served us .Assi''- 
tant Colleetor in Sind. 
Muniei])ul Commibsroner tor 
Surat 1919-18. Asst. 
Commr. in Sind for Civil 
Supplies and Reeniitiug, 
19lh-2u and Deputy Con- 
troller of Prices. Deputy 
Stiretar>, Finance Depart- 
ment, Boml)ay. 1921, 
Acting Secretary, Finance 
Dept., 1923; Financial Advi^el to P.W.D, 
1926; Revenue Officer, Lloyd (Sukkur) 
Bana r 1927-33. Chairman, Sind Adminis- 
trativ Committee 1933-34. Jt. Secretary. 
Coinmei Dept., Government ot India, 

1934-36; Secretary, Coimneree Dept., 

1936-39, Director General of Supplies and 
Vice- President. War Supply Board, 1939-10 
Address: Go\erument House, Karadii. 
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DBAKB-BROCKMAN. SlB DiGBY LIVING- 
STONE, Kt. cr. 1937; C.S.I. (1933); C.I.E. 
(1927) ; late I.C.S. ; late Chairman, TJ. P. 
Public Services Commission. 8th 8. of 
late W. Drake-Brockman, Supdt. Engr., 
P. W. D. (U.P.) ; m. Gladys Kate, d. of late 
Major-General S. M. Benny, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
K.A. ; one $. one d. Eauc. : Dulwich College ; 
(Christ (!?hurch , Oxford (Senior Scholar) ; 
Lilt. Hum. ls( ( lass 1900; I.C.S., 1900; 
arrived India, 1901 ; A‘<si'-tant Magistrate 
and (\>llet(r, Miitlia, Gorakhpur, Etawah, 
Agra ; Assistant Settlement Officer, Banda, i 
190r)-08 ; Settlement Officer, Allahabad, | 
1912-15; Saharanpur, 1917-20; Revenue 
Member, Regency and State Council, Jodhpur 
St-iite, 1920-29 ; Cominr., Fyzabad Divn., 
1929-32 ; Bareilly, 1932-33 ; Member, Board 
of Revenue, U.P., 1933-36; retired, 1936. 
ClKiiiinan, C. P. Public Services Commission, 
1937-42. Itecreaiions : Tennis, golf. etc. 

.* CO Grindlay tk Co., Parliament 
Strt'ct, London, 1 ; c/o Thos. Cook 

& Sons, Bombay. 


l\viKnr«;nKr J\Msnnui, B.A., 
ld;.B.. .1.1*., Attorney -at -Law , Bombay, h. 
41b Apiil ISSI ; DiuVtor ot sewral Joint 
St(»ck and lusuiancc Companies : (‘oniieeted 
either as President, Vicc- 
Piesident, Treasurer. Scere- 
tai> or 3f ember. Managing 
Comiuittee of more than 
.50 Institutions of public 
utility ; Tru.st,<'e and Hono- 
rary bf'gal Adviser to more 
than a dozen of them ; 
during the \islt of If. R. H 
the Prince of Wales to India 
in 1921 his services w’ere 
re(iuihitioned l^v the (iovern- 
ment and the Bombay 
I'idicc Commission^^r ; ser\ices similarly re- 
<piisifioned on ttfher oe<-asions ; during the 
last (fnat War id* nioie than two 

laUis ill A\nr Loans, seT\ed in Bonihay 
l*aisee iiatt.dion for several years ; Justice o| 
the Peace in in->9- an acti\e member of the 
National IJberal Pedoratiou ; regular contri- 
butor to \arious journals and new.spapers ; 
Joint Editor of s»‘veral b<K»ks such as Dr Modi 
Aleiiioiial Volume, Jami-e-Jaiiished 
nary Memorial \obiiue, Jehangir Mmadalal 
Memorial \oluine, cte. Address: 79, 
Medowh Street. Port, Jiombay. 



DUBE, DIWAN lUHVl'T'll I’VNDIT SlTA CHARAN, 
H.A.,B.b., b. Feb. 1879, edac. ; Ilislop ^llege, 
JSngpuT ,4 s. and 3 d. practised law at Hob^d- 
gabad from 1901 to 1943, Chairman, District 
Coun(‘il, Hofihangabad for 
20 years. President : Co- 
operative Bank, Hoslianga- 
l>ad, and Municipal Com- 
mittee Hosliangabad. Mem- 
ber of South Borough Fran- 
chise ettee., Foundation 
member, Nagpur Univ. 

Member, Ctteo. for secon- 
daiy education, C. P. 

Member, C. P. Leg. Council, 

1925-28. Member, Selection 
CommitteiMi to Class I . . . 

services In the Engiueerlug, Agriculture and 



numerous other committees. Vice-President, 
Provincial War Council ; Member, High School 
Education Board, Faculty of Law, Nagpur 
Unh., Member, Provincial Post War Planning 
and Development Cttee., Provincial Food 
Advisory Council and Provincial Soldiers 
Board. Interested in public administration and 
Education ; Eecreatioii : Big game shooting, 
Address: Advocate, 15, Dhantoll, Nagpur. 

DUDHORIA, Nabakumar Sing, g. s. of Bai 
Bddh Bing Dtjdhoria Bahadur of 
A ziMQANJ. Zemindar and Banker, b. 1904. m. 
slater of Fateh Chand, 
present Jagat Sett of Mur- 
shidabad. Edue. : privately. 

Honorary Magistrate, 

Director, Sri Durga Cotton 
Mill Ltd., Calcutta. 

Member, Legislative As- 
sembly — Central — 1930-34 ; 

Member, British Indian 
Association ; Bengal 
National Chamber of 
Commerce ; Bengal Land- 
holders’Asaociatiou; Marwarl Association; Ben- 
gal Provincial Hindu Sabha; Indian Chamber 
of Commerce ; Academy of Fine Arts; Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; Calcutta Club; 
Royal Calcutta Turf Club; Bengal Flying Club; 
Muhammadan Sporting Club ; Kalighat Sports 
Association ; Patron — Bengal Music Associa- 
tion ; Life Member, Automobile Association of 
Bengal and Mohan Bagan Club, Calcutta; 
Vice-President and Life Member, Calcutta 
North Club. Addtest ; AsimganJ, Murshi- 
dabad, Bengal. 

DUGGAN, Sir Jamshedji Nusserwahji, Kt., 
K. B. E. (1945) , C.I.E., O.B.E., D.O. (Oxon), 
F.C.P.S.. Colonel, A.T.R.O., L.M. ^ S., J.P., 
Ex-Slieiiff of Bombay. Ophthalmic Surgeon la 
charge, Sir C. J. Oplittialmic Hosiiital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. 6. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Parakh. Educ. : Bonibay, Oxford, Vienna 
and London. Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, 
Grant Medical College, Consulting Ophtlialmic 
Surgeon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic 
Surgeon, Parsl General Hospital, Bombay ; 
is Private Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. 
Member, Ophthalmological Society of Egypt. 
Superintendent, Tata Memorial Hospital, 
Bombay ; Fellow of the Bombay University 
and Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay, O.C. Indian Military Hospital, 
Bombay ; Pres., Jt. War Ctteo. ; Chairman, 
Bombay Branch, Indian Red Cross Society ; 
was awarded Silver Jubilee A Coronation 
Medals. Publications: A number of papers 
embodying research and of great scientific 
value contributions to various i^riodicals. 
Address : The Lawnside, Harkuess Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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ntJJANA State; (Pfnjab). Jalal-tid-Daula, 
UTawab ATohammad Iqtldar AH Khan, 
Bahadur, MuHtaqild-Jan^, Kuler of Dujana 
State, 8. of Jalal'Ud’Dauia Nawab Moham- 
mad Khurehaid Ali Khan, 
Bahadur, Mustaqil-i-Jan.', 
C.I.E., c B.E., b, in lOl'J. 
ABcendcd the Qttdi In 1925. 
Ednc . ; In the Aitchlson 
(’hiefs’ College. T^ahorr, 
under the guardianship of 
Captain Ambler, m. d. of 
Khan Jamsahld AH Khan. 
Second marriage with the d. 
ot the Chief of Budhansi, 
(Aligarh). Keen horseman 
and good shot. His interest 
in State administration, has resulted in many 
improvements in tlie State Area of the State 
100 sq. miles. Hevenue nearly Hs. 4 Talfhs. 
Full Ruling Powers. Address : The Palace. 
Dujana State (Punjab). 


DUNDAS, Ambrose Dunbas Flux, B.A., 
(M.E. (1030). Revenue Cmmsnr., N-W.F.P. 
(1943) h. Apiil 14, J899; vi. Mary Forrest 
d. of Rev. Canon Biaccwell of ShefBcld, 
Educ, : Harrow, R.M.A. Woolwich and ('hiist 
Church, Oxford. 2nd Lieut. Royal Artillery. 
September 1918 ; Entered I.C.S. 1922 ; 
Political Agent, North Wazirlstan, 1928-*31, 
D. C. Peshawar, 1934-36. Chief Secy, to 
Govt., N-W.FP., 1937-41; Resident in 
Waziriatan, 1911-43. Address: Peshawar, 
N.-W.F.P. 



DtINGARPUR- TT. H. Sir LAKhHMAN Sinoh.ii 
BAHADrji, THE llULEU OF. {See Indian Pnneeb* 
Section). 

DITNNICLTFF, Horace Barratt, C I E . M A 
((’antab ), M.A., Se.D. (Dublin), F.RIC, 
F.N.T., Emeritus Professor, Unhersity of the 
Punjab, Chief Technical Adviser, War 
Transport Depaitment, Government of India 
('hief Chemist, Central Rc^enues Chenueal 
Service, 1937-43. Principal, Government Col- 
lege, Lahore, 1930-39; Professor, Inorganic 
Chemistiy, Punjab University 1924 to 1945 ; 
(also Dean of tlie Science Faculty and Syndic ) 
h. 23 Sept. 1885 w. Fieda Gladys Burgo\in 
(Gold Kalser-i-Hind, 1935), elder d of F W. 
Burgoyne- Wallace (1926). M A O. (*ollcge, 
Aligaih, U.P., 1906-14 ; Khalsa College, 

Amritsar, 1914-17; Government College, 
I^ahore, 1917-1939 ; Indian Munitions Board, 
1917 , (Cordite Factory, Aiuvaiikadu, 1918-21 , 
Member, Imperial Educational Confeience, 
Jiondon, 1927 ; Special Chemical Adviser, 
Central Board of Hevemie, 1928-1937 ; Vice- 
President, Indian Chemical Society ; President, 
Chemistry Section, Indian Science Congress, 
1934 ; Chairman, Naturally Occurring Salts 
(Jommittce; Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, 1940 ; Member, Drugs Act 
Advisory Board, 1940-43, and Drugs Supply 
Committee, 1939-45. Piibhcatiom : papers 
in Chemical Journals. Address : War Trans- 
port Department, New Delhi. 


DflRGADAS Mbhra, Seth, Merchant and 
Director, the National Savings Bank LGl., 
Bombay, b. October 191 2 ; son of the 
late Seth Lala Jalgopal of Amritsar, m. Miss 
Parkashvati , d. of Seth 
Lala Tirathram of Amrit- 
sar. 2 daughteis Educ : at 
Amritsar. J oined his 
father’s firm Omprakash 
Durgadas in 1929. Became 
partner in the same firm 
in 1933. Has travelled ex- 
tensively in Japan, Malaya, 
the Straits Settlements, 

China, Ceylon and India. 

Clubs: the Crukot Club of 
India and the Bombay Presidency Kadio 
Club. Address : Gopal Mansion, behind 
Metro, Bombay. 




DUTT, NiHARiKA (Mrs A C Dhtti, Honor.iiy 
Ladv Piesideney Magistrate, Chlhlren’s 
Court, Calcutta ; Chairman, I oral Committee, 
Red-Cross Northern Child 
W’^elfare Centre b. July 
fdh, 188">, Bengali Christian 
m Anil Chunder 

Dutt, Rambagan, Calcutta, 
30th December 1902. Asst. 
Sessions ludge, Ranchl- 
Hohar, who died in August 
10th, 1917, has two daugh- 
ters, and three sons. Kdu''.: 
Christ Church tdrls’ High 
School, Calcutta, 1891-1902. 
A pioneer amongst Indian 
ladles to take up work outside the home- 
circle. Appointed Honorary Secretary and 
treasurer of several Women’s Organisations In 
connection with Mission, and Red-Cross 
So<'let 3 % Honorary Treasurer, All-India 
Women’s Conference, Calcutta Constituency 
for 2 years, and worked at the Harijan School 
which -was started by this Association. 
Honorary Assibtant Serretary, All-Bcugal 
Women’s Union, for 3 xears, Vice-President, 
Calcutta Local Young omen 'a Christian 
A8aoelation,^for eight years l^rcsident. Cosmo- 
politan Club, Y.W.C A., for several years. 
Editor, Vernacular Mothers’ Union, leaflet 
from 1926-30. Has joined the Red Cross 
working party for helping in the War work. 
Recipient of Faiser-I-Hlnd (Silver) 1989. 
Address: 10, Ramesh Dutt Street, Calcutta. 


EASTLEY, Charles Mortimer, J.P., Solicitor 
and Notary Public. Late Solicitor to the 
Government of Bombay and Public Prosecutor, 
d. 2 September 1890. tw. Esme Beryl Chester 
W’lntie, M.B E , J.P., Sei\ed in the Gicat War 
from 1914-1919 as Lieut. R.F.A. (T.F.) 
as an Observer and Pilot in Il.F.C. and Pilot 
In the R. A. F. Address : C/o Eastley Lam 
& Co., Solicitors and Notaries Public, Jebangir 
Building, Esplanade Road, Bombay. 


EBRAHIM, Sm Currimbhoy (3rd) Baronet, 
J.P. ; b. 13th April 1908; succeeded 
his father Sir Mahomedbhoy Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim < 2nd ) Baronet, 1928: 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate; 

I President of the Board of 'Trustees of 
I the Currimbhoy Ebrahim Muslim Orphanage 
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Matiiopa, Bombay ; Elected President of the ] 
Muslim Peace and Belief Committee durliiKthe ! 
Hlndu-Muslim disturbances in Bombay in 
1936 and 1041 ; presided o\er the (iiijeratand 
Kathiawar Muslim Proxincial Educational 
Conference held at Ahmedabad in 1934 ; 
Chairman, Reception Committee of the 
AlMndla Muslim Leafnie Sessions held in 
Bombay In March 1936 and Provincial Muslim 
League Conference in 1041; Member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation. 1028-29 and 
again from 1935 ; Member, Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council,' 1037. Address: “ Currimbhoy 
Manor,” 41, Warden Road, Bombay. 

EDWARDS, Licut-Col. Cosmo (Ju.\nt Niven, 
C.I.E., Indian Political Service ; Youngest 
son of the late llev. JaiiK's Edwards of Lossie- 
mouth, Scotland, and Scottish Churches 
College, Calcutta; b. 1S06 ; in. 1030 Emily 
Evelyn, rf. of Dr. E. J. 1*. Olivo of lican ington, I 
Warwickshire. Educ. : at Fettes College ami 1 
EdinlMirgh Ciiiv. Served in Oreat War, 1014-10 
Highland Light Infantry, 1014. France 101.5 
(wounded) . transferred to Indian Army 1017 . 
Q.V»0. Corps of Guides, N. W. Frontier 
(Afghanistan), 1910 a]){>ointed to Indian 
Political Service, 1021 : served in various 
capacities in N.W.I'.P. till 1920, Under Secy, 
and Dy. Secy, to Govt, of India, Foreign and 
Political Dept.. 1930-32. Secy, to Resident 
in Mysfjre, 1034-37 ; Political Agent in Kalat 
1038-1040; Political Agent in Bhopal, 1040-42. 
Resident for Kolhapur and the Deccan States 
1042-1944 ; Resident for the Madras States 
since 1044. Clubs: United Service, London. 
Address: C/o Messrs, Grindlay Co., Ltd., 

London or Boial>ay. The Residency, 

Trivandrum. 


EDWARDS, The Rev. James Fairbrother 
English Editor of tlie Dnyanodayti 
(or Rise of Knowledge) for seven Missions 
h. March 25th 1875. m. Mias Mary 
Louise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarteii 
Training School. Edue.: (British) Methodist 
Theological College, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England. Eight years in charge of English 
Churches In England ; arrived in India, Sept 
1908; until 1914 (British) Methodist 
Superintendent In Bombay ; since 1914 loaned 
by (British) Methodist Church to American 
Marathi Mi}»hion and other Missioiis.for J,.itcrarj 
and Theological work ; vrent to 15>oiia, Jul> 
1930, to take charge of United Theological 
College. Editor of the ” I’oct Saints <>! 
Maharashtra ” Series. Address • 1-A, Stavclc> 
Road, Poona. 

ELDERTON, Sir Thomas Howard, K.C.l.E 
(1943), Kt. (1937), M.A. (Cantab.), Chairman. 
Calcutta Port Commissioners. 0. April 28 
1886; m. Wilhelmina Sutherland. Educ.. 
Merchant Taylors School and Clare College 
Cambridge, Ist (Jlaas Hons (Mathematical 
Tripos), 1908 ; joined Calcutta I'ort Com- 
missioners in 1909 as Asstt. Secretary; 
apptd. Chairman in 1932; served Bedfoid- 
•hire Regt., 1915-1918; Wounded 1917. 
Address : 1, Portland Park, Alipore, Calcutta. 


ELWIN, Vbrrier, M.A.,D. Sc.(Oxon).<>. Aug. 29, 
1002, son ot Bishop Elwin of Sierre Lopno ; m. 
Kosl 1940, has one son. c. Merlon ('ollcgo, Ox- 
ford; (Fowler Exhildtioner, Charles Oldham 
Uiiiversity Scholar, Matthew 
Arnold Prizeman, Junior 
Denyerand lohiisoii Scholar, 

First Class Eng. Lit. Finals. 

First Class Theology Finals. 

Vice-Principal, Wychffc Hall, 

1926 and liccturer at Merton, 

1927. Came to India in 

1927 as a incmi)cr of the 
Christa Sc\a Sangli, Poona, 
but after four years rctirt'd 
Into lay lilc and, in collaboration with Mr. 
Shamrao Jli\alc, founded the Bhumijan 
Se\a Maiulal, ior tlic service of the aboriginals 
on a scicntilic and humanitarian basis : the 
Maiuial now maintains schools, a leper home, 
dispensary and a research department. 
Appointed Hon. Ethnographer, Bastar Slate, 
1940 ; Hon Anthoropologist, Govt, of Orissa, 
1945 ; F.R.A I., F.N.I., Editor, Manin India, 
from 1942; awaidcd the ^\cllcomo Medal 
1942, the Boy Modal, 1945. Publirations : 
The Dawn of Indian Freedom (1930), Mahatma 
Gandhi (1931), The Truth about India (1932), 
Songs of the Forest (1935) leaves from the 
Jangle (1936), Phuhnat of the Hills (1937), 
A (loud that's Diaifonish (1938), The liaxga 
(19.39), I 0 .SS of Nerve (1941), The Aqana 
(1942), Miwia Murder and Suuide (1943), 
The Aboriginals (1943), Folk-Tales of Maha- 
koshal (1944), Folk-Songs of the Mnikal Hills 
(1941), The Maria and their (ihotul (1945), 
and many contributions to learned journals. 
lieaeations : ContfoNer^-y, ]>hotography and 
museums. Address . J^itangaih P.O., Dindori 
Tahsil, Mundla Dist., C. P. 

EMERSON, Lt.-Col. Ralf Billing, O.B E. 
(1943), JA.-Col. Royal Engineois and Gen. 
Manager, G. 1. P. Rly. b. 3 July 1H97, ni. 
Grace E\erard Napier on Sept. IH, 192C. 
Edne. : Bradficld Coll., Berksiiirc and R. M, A., 
MooImicIi. Was 2nd Air Mechanic, Royal 
FIjing Corps from Nov. 1915 to June 1917 jind 
at R. M. A. June 1917-18. Served in 
France in May-June 1915. Commissioned 
2nd TJ. R. E. on 6th June 1918. Major R.E. 
on 6 June 1938; W/S Lt-(’ol. R. E 20 May 
1943 : attached to Mov. At Tn. MEF from 
Jan. 1941 to July 1943; served with 8th 
Army and CMF J uly 1943 t o Oct. ’43. Revert- 
ed to General Manager G. T. P. in Dec. 1943. 
Address' Glcnogle, Mount Pleasant Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay ^ 


f / 
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ENGINBBK, Major (Dr.) Souad 
Kaikhoshrit, F.li.C.P.E., L. M. A: S., F.CJ.P.S., 
L.K.C’.S.E., L.R.F.P. A M.Il.U.P., O.B.K. ' 
(Military), Associated Officer, 1940, Associated 
Serving Brotlier, 1030 and Long Service; 

Medal of the Order of St. 1 
John (1029), with Bar, 1034, 
J.P., Hon. Presidency! 
Magistrate. Consulting | 
Physician, Sir J. J. Hospital, 
Bombay, since 1036, l)ivi-i 
sional Surgeon, Parsee 
Ambulance Brigade since 
1919. b. 28th April 1882. 
Educ. : at Elphinatono High 
School; the Universities of 
Boml)ay and Edinburgli, 
Trinity College, Dublin ; 
The Royal Colleges and Infirmary, 
Edinburgh. TIjc first Indian Dr. to iiave 
an Hon. Commission in the l.M.S. and the first 
medical graduate of an Indian University to 
be elected to the fellowship of the Boyal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. First 
Tutor and then Professor of Pharmacology 
in the Grant Medical College, 1910-36, Physi- 
cian, Sir J. J. Hospital, for over 23 years. Hon. 
Major l.M.S. since 1919. Physician, the War 
Hospital for Indian troops, Bombay, 1914-21. 
President, Bombay Medical Union, the Grant 
Medical College Society, 1939-40 and the 
British Medical Association, Bombay Branch, 
1934-40. Committee Member, St. John 
Ambulance Association, Bombay. Is associat- 
ed with many Charitable Public Institutions. 
PuhlicaOnns : Some factors necessary for 
the Prophylaxis of Tuberculosis in Bombay; 
'rreatment of Tetanus in Civil and Military 
Practice ; treatment of Diarrhmas ; Dysen- 
teries and Pneumonias, etc. Address : 25, 
Marino Lines, Bombay. 

ENGINEER, Sin No«hiiRAV\N I’HinoZ'illA, Kt 
(1945), B. LL.B., Fedcml Ad\orate General, 
ft. Jan. 22, lhS4 ; m. Jerhai Jainshedji Kanga 
Edvr, Elphinstonc College ; Additional Judge, 
Bombay High Courl from 1936 1938 

Advocate General Bombay Sei». 1942 to 
March 194. ». Address’, i, Iliwe Course 
Road, New Delhi, 

ESMAIL Ahnn KARIM Panjt, Senior Partnci 
of the film E. A. E.arini and al<^o Huscin 
AbdulKaiini Panju, Boinluiy, Founded these 
firms in 1914. ft at Zanyibai (Biitish East 
Afilca). 1 daughter. M(e- 
Pu'sident and Trustee, KIio- L, rf>'' 

ja Shia J.^na Ashri Boarding ^ 

Orjdianage at Jamnagei ; 

Hon, Tioasiiier, Hie Anju- 
man - 1 - Fai/. - I - Panjet.ini; 

Trustee, Klioju Sliia Jsiia 
Ashri Jamat and .Tame Mu**- 
jid. Bombay. Trustee of 
Seth Dawood Fazel Eciueji- 
tional Trust and (liuiimun, 

Karim Corporation Ltd. ; 

Director, The Habib Bank 
Ltd., The Marine Ai General Insmancc Co., 
Ltd., The Kaiser-c-Hmd Insuianco Co., Ltd. 
Address: Panju House, 138-40, Samuel 
Street, Bombay. 
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FAItlDKOT, Captain H. H. Farzand-i- 
Saadat Nishan Hazrat-1-Kaisar-i-Hind, 
Biiaubans, Raja Sir Harindar Singh 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I. of. (See Princes' Section.) 

FARRAN, Arthur Courtnky, B.A. (1911), 
F. R. Hist. Society, Principal, Earnatak 
College, Dliarwar. ft. June 16, 1890. 
Educ.: Trinity Coll., Dublin. Address: 
Dliarwar. 

FATEIISINIIJJ, Rajkumar of Limbdi. ft. 
7th August 1900. Educ. : at Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, Peterhousc, Cambridge, Inner 
Temple, London. Took two honours degree ; 
M.A., LL.B., at Cambridge in 1922 and 
called to the Bar, 1924. lellow of the 
Bo\al (Biographical Society, London, m. 
Rajkumar! Nirmalkumari, d. of Col. Raj- 
kumar Pritbirajsinhji of Rajpipla. Two 
sons. Appointed Dewan, Limbdl State, 
September 1924. Accompanied H. H. of 
Palanpur aa Special Secretary to League 
of Nations in 1928. Since becoming 
Dewan has Introduced many reforms both 
administrative and social within the 
State. Has revised and codified all State 
laws, has abolished child -marriages and 
wasteful caste customs. Has introduced wholly 
elected Municipality in the town of Limbdi 
and wholly elected Panchayats in all analienat* 
eil villages of the State. Has also taken 
part in converting the Rajkumar College 
at Rajkot into a Public School on Eng* 
lish Public School lines. Elected member 
of all- India State Ministers Committee from 
M extern India States Group in 1940. Ap- 
pointed member of Council of administration 
during the minority of his nephew in 1941. 
Appointed High Court Judge of the State in 
1942. Nominated on the Study Circle of the 
Chamber of Piinces, 1944. Address : Limbdi. 

FAZALBHOY, SriTAN Abdulla, youngest son 
of the late Abdulla Fazalbhoy, J.P. ; ft. 
1908; e. at St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay ; enter- 
ed his father’s firm Pio- 
neers of Radio and Sound 
Equipment in India, foun- 
ders of the Abdulla Fazal- 
bhoy Technical Institute 
and of the well known Film 
City ; took an active part 
in the development of the 
business which now has 
brandies all over India 
and affiliations with many 
other firms; Diuctor, Fazalbhoy Ltd. 
Mercantile Finance Co. Ltd., etc., keenly 
interested in Radio, Cinema, social and 
educational development. Address : — 216 , 
Marine Diive, Bombay. 
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FAZALBHOY, Yottshfali ABoriXA, 6. Idth 
Nov. 1906. Third son of late Abdulla 
Fazalbhoy. Educ. ; Si Xavier’s (College, 
Bombay, m. 1930 Shlriubai. In 1927 
joined his father's firm 
Messrs. Abdulla Fazalbhoy 
<Si Sons (now Fazalbhoy 
Limited). In 1038 floated 
Sound Studios (India) Ltd., 
which established “Film 
Studio. In 1936 
undertook world tour for 
special study of film pro- 
duction and floated General 
nims limited. Promoted 
National Studios Limited in 
1039. Director : Fazalbhoy 
T^imited. Mercantile Finance Co., Ltd., 
Fazalbhoy Investment C.o,, Ltd., Photophone 
Equipments Ltd. Promoter and Director . 
Near East Film Agency Ltd., Bombay 
Advertising Agency Ltd. Member: The 

British Film Institute, Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers, National Geographic 
Society. Member and India Kcpresentatlv© ; 
British Kinematograph Society. Clubs : 
Willlngdon Sports Club, Calcutta Club, 
Botary Club, Cricket Club of India, Koyal 
WMtern India Turf Club, Koyal Western 
India Golf Club, Nasik, Bombay Presidency 
Kadio Club, Western India Automobile 
Association, The Club of Maharashtra Ltd., 
Poona, and the Overseas League. Eubltra- 
tions : “ The Indian Film ” ; "A Pica For 

Indian News-reels." Address'. Grosvenor 
House, Pedder Hoad, Cumballa Hill P. O., 
Bombay. 

FERMIE, Otto William Patkiok, B.Sc , 
B.E., Postmaster- General, L P. b. July 16, 
1891 ; m. Miss Ellen Florence Wright. Educ ; , 
St. Aloysius’ High Sch., \i7agapatam, St. 
Xavier’s Coll , Calcutta and Civil Engineering 
Ck)ll., Sibpur, Calcutta. Asstt. Divl. Engr , 
Telegraphs, 1918-20 ; Divl. Engr., Telegraphs, 
1920-32 and 1935-36 ; Supdt., Telegraphs. 
N. W. Rly,, 1932-35 ; Dir. of Telegraphs, 
1936<39 ; Dy. Dir -Gen. of Telegraphs, 1939- 
1942. Address : 8, C assets Koad, Lucknow 

FEUGA, Rioht Rfv Dr. R., BA., D D. ; 
Bishop ol Mysore ; b. 24th Sept, 1886 ; Educ : 
in Pans ; Rector St Mary’s seminary 
Bangalore ; Vicar, St. Philomena’s Church, 
Mysore. Publications : Ed., '* St Phxlomena* s 
Messenger,*’ 1932-41, Address'. Bishop’s 
House, Mysore. 

FIELD, Libut.-Colonel Sir Donald Moyle, 
Kt., C.I.E. (1935) ; Chief Minister, Jodhpur 
State, Rajputana, since 1935.6. 19 November 
1881. m. let 1910 Muriel Hay, d. of the late 
Surgeon-General G. W. R. Hay. 2ndly 1938 
Muriel Wilhelm ina (Carmen) de Parodi,d. of 
Lady Forster and the latcHorace he Parodl, 1 s 
Educ. : Tonbridge School, R M C., Sandhurst, 
Indian Army, 1900-1907; Political Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1007-1935. 
Address: Jodhpur, Rajputana. 

FITZE, Sib Kenneth, K.C.I.E. (1941), B.A. 
(Oxon.), C.l.E. (1932). Adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State for India since June 1944. 
6. Jan. 6, 1887 ; m. Helena, d. of F. J. 
Bairsto. Educ. : Marlborough and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 


1911 ; employed in Political Dept, since 
1915 ; hold the jmst of Resideni for Central 
India, 1935-40 and of Political Secretary to 
II. E. the Crown Representative, 1941-1914. 
Addiess . India Office, London ; and 18, Pearl 
Court, I'.ast bourne 

FITZGERALD, WILLIAM RAYMOND, B.A.; 
li.A.l., General Manager, Bengal-Nagpur Rly. , 
6. Jan. 16, 1890 ; m. Catherine Geraldine 
Walker Educ.: Trinity Coll., Dublin. Great 
W'^estern Rallw'ay (Ireland) 1911-1912; 
Egyptian Delta Light Railway. 1912-1915; 
Temporary Commission, Royal Engineers, 
1915-1919; Joined Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
1919. Address: B. N. Railway House, 
Garden Reach, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

FITZMAURICE, DESMOND FiTZJOHN, Lt.-COL., 
Royal Engineers (retired, 1930); B.A, 
(Hons.), Cantab., C.LK. (1941), J.P., Master, 
Security Printing, India and (Controller of" 
Stamps. 6. 17 August 1893. m. 1926, Nancy, 
d. of Rev. John Sherlock and Mrs. Leake, of 
(jrayswood, Surrey, 1 «. 3d. Educ: Bradfleld 
(College and Royal Military Academy. Wool- 
wich, 1912-14 ; Cambridge University, 1920-22; 
Served with Royal Engineers in France, Belgi- 
um and Italy during Great War, 1914-1918 ; 
Wounded, 1915 ; mentioned in Despatches, 
1918 ; Instructor, R. M. A., Woolwich, 
1918-1920 ; Instructor, Sch. Of Military 
Engineering, Chatham, 1923-1925 ; Engineer, 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Co., Ltd., 
1927-29 ; Deputy Mint Master, Bombay 
and Calcutta, 1929-1931 ; Dy. Master, 
Security Printing, India, Nasik, 1932-33; 
Master, Security Printing, India, and 
Controller of Stamps, since 1934. Publications: 
Papers on Hydro-Electric Developments 
In France ; Work of Military Engineers in the 
Indian Mints. Address : Caxton House, 
Nasik Road, G. I. P. Railway. 

FORRESTER, CHARLES, A.H.-W.C., F.I.C,, 
Ph.D. (Edin.), F.R.S.E. ; Kuiscr-i-Hlnd Medal; 
Principal, Government of India School 
of Mines, Dhanbad, India, since 1936, 
6. 1895 ; one s. one d. Educ. : Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh ; Assist. Lecturer, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Heriot-Watt College, Edin- 
burgh, 1919-26 ; Prof of Chemistry and Assay- 
ing, Indian School of Mines, 1926 ; Fellow of 
the Inst of Fuel ; Assoc. Mem. Inst, 
of Chem. Eng. ; Director of Research, 
Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee ; 
specially interested in mineral chemistry 
and fuel technology. Publications: Contribu- 
tions to Tians. of Mining and Geologi(!^l 
Institute of India (Thonze, Silver and (lold 
medals. Govt of India Prize twice) A Proo. of 
Nat. Inst, of Sciences of India, In<l Sc. Congr. 
and to The Journal of the Inst, of Fuel. 
Itecreahons . Tennis, motoring, music. 
Club : Bengal United Service, Calcutta. 
Address : Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, 
E. I. Rly. 

FOWLER, Gilbert JOHN, D. So., F R.I.C.,F.B, 
San. I., F.N.I.6. 1868, m. Amy Hlndmarsh, d. 
of George S. and Eleanor Scott. Educ: Sid to 
School, Somerset; Owens College, Victoria 
University, Mancltoster; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years in service of Elvers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation. 
Besponsible tor treatment of the sewage and 
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trade-effluents of Manchester. Pioneer ofi 
** AciivaUd Sludge’* process of sewage' 
purification. Consulted by cities of New 

* York, Cairo, Shanghai and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal. From 1910 to 1924 
Professor of Applied Chemistry and later of 
Bio-chemistry at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. Principal, Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, 
1927-29 ; has been President of the Indian 
Chemical Society, is Honorary Corresponding 
Secretary tor I ndia of the Bt>yal Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Has published many scientific papers 
and discourses. Address: Central Hotel, 
Bangalore. 

FK.AMPTON, IlKNRY James, M.A. (Oxon.); 

l. C.8. ; C.l.E. (1941); M.C. (19IS); Chief 
Sccy to Qo\t , IJ.P. b. August 14, 1897; 

m. Hilda Mary, d. of Bev, Alexander Brown. 
Educ, : Christ’^ Hospital and St. John’s 
Coll., Oxford. Military service, 1910-1919, 
commissioned Duke of Wellington’s Kegiment, 
Jan. 1917 ; served in Franco and Flanders; 
demohillHOd with rank of Captain, J919; 
joined T.C.S. in Dec. 1921 ; Asst. Mgte., Agra, 
Muttra and Kooikce till 1926; Dist. Mgte., 
Muttra and Jhansi till 1928 ; Asstt. Settlement 
Officer and Settlement Officer, Agra and Bah- 
raich, 1928-1922; Dist. Mgte., Cawnpore and 
Jhansi till Oct. 1932; Dy. Secy., U.P, Uovt. 
till March 1937; Dy. C'ommsnr,, Lucknow, 
1937-38 ; Dy. and Jt. Secy, to Govt, of 
India, 1938-48; Commissioner, Fyzabad 
Division, U. P., 1943-44. Chief Secy, to Go\t , 

P., from l‘3rd March 1946. Address : 
Lucknow. 

FRY, LT.-CoL. AUQIJSTINR Sargoop, M.B., 
Ch.M. (Kdin.), F.H.C.S. (Kdin.) ; C.I.E. (1944); 
Protes.sor of Operative Surgery, K E.M. Coll., 
Lahore . 6. Nov. 4, 1890 ; «t. Ella Scott, d 
of Rev. A. Scott, of Oakbank, England ; 
Educ. : George Watson’s Coll., Edinburgh 
and Univ. of Edinburgh . ConimiHsioned, 
R.A.M.C , Feb. 14, 1916, and T.M.S.,Mar. 12, 
1916; Employed as a CiNilian in I.M.S., 
Feb. 3, 1931. Publications: Emetine in the 
Treatment of Amcebic Abscess of the Liver, 
(Ind. Med. Gaz., Oct. 1924); "Bucket 
Handle ” Fracture- Dislocation of the Medial 
Meniscus of the Knee Joint (R..4.M.C. Journal 
Vol. Lll, 1929). Address' No. 7, Maybair 
Court, Canal Bank, Lahore. 

FURZE, Gordon, J. P,, James Finlav &. Co. 
Ltd., Bombay, b, January 26, 1888 ; m. 
Monica Renee Marshall. Educ. . at Aldeuham 
School. Came out to India 1913 ; served in 
the Great War from 1915-1919 with the 
Coldstream Guards ; awarded M.C. and 
mentioned in dispatches. Address : Byculla 
(Mub, Bombay. 

FYZEE, Asaf Ali Asghar, b.a., ll.b. (Bom.), 
M.A. (Cantab.), First class honours. Oriental 
Languages, Tripos 1924 (PS.l), 1925 (PS.ll) ; 
of the Middle Temple, Biirristcr-at-Law ; 
Principal, Govt. Liiw College, Bombay. 6 
April 10, 1899; v\. Sultana, d, of Kazi Kabi- 
ruddlr, Bar-at-Law. Educ. • St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, England. PublicalioHS : Introduction 
to Jaulianmadan Law (Oxford 1931), lamaUi 


J ato of Wills (Oxiord 1933), Islamic Culture 
(1944) ; and about 30 xmpors of a technical 
character on ]./aw and Islamic subjects. 
Address : Government Law College, Bombay. 

FYZEE Rauamin, S , Artist, Poet, Dramatist 
and Novelist, b. 19 Dec. 1880. m. Atiya 
Begum H. Fyzee, sister of Her Highness Nazi! 
Raliya Begum of Janjira. Educ. : Sc'hool of 
the Royal Academy of Aits, London, and pri- 
vately with John Sargent, B.A,, and Sir 
Solomon J. Solomon, B.A., London. 

Exlbltor at the Boyal Academy and Boyal 
Institute Annual Exibiiions ; Painted many 
portraits of the Princes and Nobles of India. 
Leader of the Indian School of painting and 
opposed to the methods both of the Bombay 
and the Bengal Schools. Has written several 
dramas. Two were produced in London, 
“ Daughter of Ind,” at the Arts theatre during 
Coronation week, and again in July and August 
1937. The ” Invented Gods " was produced 
at the Embassy Theatre, Loudon, in 1938. 
Publications : *‘ Gilded India,” ” Invented 
Gods,” “ Daughter of Ind ,” Man and other 
Mystic Poems and History of the Bene- 
IsraelJtcs of India. Address: Little Gibbs 
Boad, Bombay. 

GAEKWAR, Rajkakyadhuhvnbhar Shrimant 
BHA1)K\S|NHK\0 Ananph^o, b.a., ll.b. 
(Cantab ), Bar-at-Law ; C.S.I.; King George 
V Silver Jubilee medal. 1935 ; H . H . Gaekwar’s 
Diamond Jubilee Silver ntedul. 1936; His 
Majesty’s Coronati*)!! miHial, 1937 Rajratna 
Mandai Gold medal, 1938; Bajmitra Mandal 
<}old medal, 1944; Arunaditya Mandal Gold 
' medal, 1945 ; Viec-l*res. of the Executive 
Ctmncil (Education Portfolio); b. March 
22, 1896; m. San, Aliilyabai. Educ.: 

Baroda, Perse School and Christ College, 
(’ainbridgc; graduated in 1919, honours in 

j economics and law ; called to the Bar in 1922 ; 
Entered Bart>da State service, 1922 ; Suba 
Navsari, 1932 ; ('hief Officer and Secretary 
to H. U. late Maharaja Sayajirao XXII; 
Europe trip, 1933; Member, Executive 
Council. 1934, Suba, Melisaua District, 1935; 
Additional Manager, Huzur Political Office 
and Member, Executive ('ouncil. 1936; Accoun- 
tant General, 1937 ; Kariiui Sachiv , 1939; 
Ag. Dewan, 1944-March 1945. Address: 
Auandbag, Makarpura Road, Baroda. 

G A J A P A T I R A J U . R. K. N., B. A., B.L. b. 
Maich 21, 1895. Landholder. Educ: Madras 
University; ]unc1ise(l as an advocate till 
1939 and then took to industry. He represents 
the biggest industrial group 
in Andhra Iie^a. Manag- 
ing Director, The Andlira 
Engineering Co., Ltd , and 
The Vizagapatam Electric 
Supply Corporation ^ Ltd. 
of Vizagapatam ; * The 
Anakapalle Electric Supply 
Corporation I.td. of 
Anakapalle ; The East 
Coast Ceramh! Industries 
Ltd , Rajahmundry and 
The Andhra Cement Co., 

Ltd., Bezvvada. Founder & President of The 
Andhra Manufacturers’ Association, Bezwada. 
He is promoting a group of industrial 
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concerns in the Central India States. A 
keen sportsman and Interested in big game 
shooting, lie is keen on tennis & billiards 
and possesses protleleney in all games of 
Cards. Greatly interested in literature, Knglish, 
Sanskrit and Telngu. Made extensl\c studies 
in Hindu Philosophy aialcomparatlxe religions 
His books both in Knglish and Telngu are I 
being publislied. ; The Andlira 

^ Cement Co., Ltd., Hozwada. 

GAJENDRAGADKAR, AshvaTThama Bala- 
CHARYA, M.A., Prole.ssor ot Sanskrit, Elpliins- 
tone College, Hombay. b. 1 Oet. ISOli. w. 
Miss Kamalabni Shaligram of Satara. Ktiuc. 
Satara Higli School, Saturn and Hie Deccan 
College, Poona. Brilliant Cniv. career, winch 
includes 1st class Ist in B.A. Appointed 
Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit at 
Elphinstone Coll . , Sept . 1 9 1 .*> ; I .ecturei , 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920. Holds the rank of Lieut Col 
and is Commandant, 1st Bombay Bn. C.tt.T.C 
(LT.F.). Is one of the fonndeis of the Swms- 
tik League (1929) and the G.O C. of its Volun- 
teer (’orps. Is u Dhisional Commander in! 
Bombay ('ity Civic Guard. Puhlu'iitiom . \ 
Ciitical editions of many Sanskrit classics foi 
the use of CniverMty students, wiiicli include 
Kalidasa’s Kltusamhara ; Kulitiasa’s Sakun- 
tala ; Bana’s Haisacaiita ; Dandm's Dasiku- 
mara Caritu ; Bhatta Naiav ana’s Vcnisaiuliaia. 
Annambhatta's Tarka Saingraha, IBiasa’s 
Svapnavasavadattu ; Mammat.i’s Kavya- 
prakasa, etc. AddrehS ■ Klphinstone College, 
Bombay. 

OAJENDRAGADKER, Prvihap lUiiAriURYA, 
M.A., Lb.B. ; Judge, Higli Court, Bombay; b. 
March 19, 19U1 ; m Slmiini Slialigraiu ; Kdur. 
Satara High School (1911 to 19JH) ; Karnatak 
Coll. (191H-1920) , Deccan Coll. (1920 to 1924) ; 
Law ColL, Poona (192i to 1920); Joined the 
Appellate Side Bar in 1920 ; Edited tlie Hindu 
Law quarterly ; pui'llshcd the .Nwiskrlt 
Text of Xaiida Pandit’s Dattaku Miiiiamsa 
and Its Engh.sh translation. Address : 
Mangesh Building, lihat Wadi, Bombay 4. 

GANAPATI lYKR, K. V., B.Sc., M C.S , Con- 
troller ol Civil Sup])lics and Additional Te.xtile 
C’ommissioner in Mvsurc; b. 20tli .Nov, 1S99 
Edur.: Tile Central Coll. Bangalore; took 
1st rank in the Mvsore 
Civil Service ( '<unfK*titive 
K.v.auiiiat ion, Jan. 1920, 
iu. 1922 Ja^alaksiiini, </. ot 
late t'liief Justice B.ija 
iiliuimapiavina C. S. 
Doraiswj mi Jy^r, Hon 
M« inbei in ( 'liaige Moik- 
looiii, N\ omen’s Auxiliujv 
Commit t< e , 2 h. and 2 d , 
was Auditoj, M>soie 
State Ra ii wa v , Sea i et 1 1 y , 
Stoies Jhinh.ise Cttee., 
Deputy Registrar, Baud Mortgage Banks and 
Co-operative S(M‘leti<‘.s, Deputy Commissioner, 
Tuiakur and Kadur Districts , was (biverii- 
ment Director, Industrial Coiiceriih and Cliair- 
inaii of the following Cqiieerns (Irorn June 
1940 to June 1944) I'orcelain Factory, indiis 
trial and Testing !..alM»ratory, Soaji Factory, 
Bicliroiuato Factory, Silk \\ caving Factory, 



the Mysore Chemicals and Fertilisers, Ltd., 
the Mysore Coilee Curing Works, Ltd., the 
Mysore Lamp Works, J.td. ; officiated as 
Director, the Indian Institute of Science, Ban- 
galore, from Sept. 1944 to March 1945 ; Mem- 
ber. Governing Council of the Indian Institute 
ol Science. J*ublicufions : A imndbook ot Land 
Mortgage Credit in Mysore, Ei'onomic and 
Fiiinnciat aspects of tanks, Development of 
cultivation in tlie Irwdn Canal area, /fecrca- 
tions : Klding. Golt and Tennis. Clubs: 'Jhe 
Century (’Jul>, Bangalore. Siiorts Club, Mysore. 
Address: * Jaya Bhav'an,’ Sir Krishna Rao 
Road, Basavangiidi, Bangalore. 

GANDITI, Bhanju Ram, B.A., LL.B. 
Ex. -Finance Minister, N. W. P. Province 
b. October 1888 ; m. Shrimati Baldevl, d. of 
L. Sukhu Ram Jawa of Dera Ismai) Khan. 
Educ. : C. M. High School, Dera Ismail Khan. 
D. A. V. College, Lahore, Dayal Singh College, 
Lahore and Law College, I.»ahore. Edited 
for some time “ Frontier Advocate ”, Dera 
Ismail Khan, " Punjab Advewate,” Mianwali, 
and ” Bharat Mata ", lAihore. Started 
practice as a lawyer in Mianwali in 1917, 
non-co-operated in 1922, convicted in 1930, 
for taking part in tlic Civil Disobedience 
Movement, was President, Bar Association, 
Mianwali, for a long time; shifted to D. I. 
Khan in 1939; successfully fought assembly! 
election on Cemgress ticket. Joined Cabinet' 
in Sept. 1937. Resigned from tlie cabinet in 
Nov. 1939. in oliedieiice to the orders of the 
(’(Uigress Iligli Command. Hemained in the 
wildernehHtill H’JbMaich 194, '>, when he again 
joined enlJnet. vvlicn the Congress decided to 
assume ortice in N.M .F,l\ .trA/rm . Peshawar 
( antt. 

GANDHI, Dfv VP vs;. Mg Editor, The Jlindusian 
1 uues, b May 22, 1900 ; m.. Lakshmi, daughter 
oi ('. Rajagopalaehan, June 19, 1933 Edue. : 
Soutli Atrica and India; Collalmrated with 
Ids tatiier Mahatma Gandhi in his activities 
since 1919 and went to prison several tlni<*s 
lor jMihtical leasons, assisted on liis fathei’s 
weekly jouinal Younq India and Indepemtent, 
an English daily ot Alluiiaimd. rublicalions : 
India I nrec»»n<'iled. Address: Connaught 

( ireus. New Di’lfii. 

GANDHI, Manmouan P\ lU'snoTTAM, M.A,, 
F B.Leon.S., I.S.S. Editor, Indian 
Cotton Tevtile and Sugar Industry An- 
nuals. Agent, (bijarat Paper Mills btd., 
Honoraiy Lectuiei, S>d(‘nliani College ol 
Comnieree. b. 5th November, 1901. Edur. . 
Jtoniliay and Benaies Hindu Lniveisity. 
«/. J92(», Rainbhagauri, G. A. Joined Boinliay 
Laliour Ottioe as Statistical Assistant, 1929; 
Seeietaiy, Indian Cliamlioi of CoiunuTce, 
(’nJeuttn, 1929-39; Seeietary, Indian Piigui 
Mills’ .Assoeiidion ; Secretary, Imlian Collieiy 
Ow'neis’ Association, 1932-39; Secretary, 
Indian National Committee A Federation ot 
Indian Chamliers of Commerce A Industry, 
1929 .’9); IL'ad, (Jiedit Dcfiaitment, National 
City Bank of New' Yoik, Calcutta, 1939-37 ; 

( liicf Comiimn iui ManagrT, Dulmia Cement, 
lit d., and Hold as Indust, ies, Ltd.; Dbeeloi, 
Indian Sugar Syndicate, 1937-40; Managei, 
Kalyaiiji Mav |i A' Co., Colllcty Propiietors, 
191(1-41 ; Member, G.P. and Biliur Powei 
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Alcohol Committee, Ifl'lS and liihar GoArein- 
ment Labour Enquiry Committee, J94(); 
and XJ.K A Bihar Supar Control Boaid, 1940 ; 
Controller of Supplies, (Calcutta, 1941 42. 
Puhlirations : VuiiouH papers to Eeonoini<‘ 
Confeiences ; An Annual each year in Jnnuaiy 
on the Indian Sugar Induatiy, and the Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry. Ad'iteatt : Jan 
Mansion, I^heiozshah Mehta Koad, Bombay. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand, Bar-at- 
Law (Inner Temple), b. 2nd October 1869. 
Mduc,-. at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practiged law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918-19) and the non-co-operation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation (1919-21). Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indiana abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years* simple imprisonment in March, 
1922; released, Feb. 4th, 1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1924. 
Inaugurated campaign of Civil Disobedience, 
especially of the breach of the Salt Laws, 
April, 1930. Interned. 5th May. 1930 and 
released 2r)th January 1931. Dcdegate to the 
Round Table Conference, 1931. Signed the 
Truce with Lord Irwin as repiescntative of 
British Government, 6th March 1931. Im- 
prisoned, January 1932 ; released on May 8th. 
1933. Undertook a “ Fast unto death ” 
at R4ijkot in 1939 to induce the Thakore Saheb 
to implement his piomise of refoims but 
broke it on the Vicerov’s Interveution, agreeing 
to adjudication hy the (ihief Justice of the 
Federal Court, whose Judgment went in his 
favour. Inaugurated in Oct. 1910 a campaign 
of rndi\idual Civil Disobedience. Aiicsted 
and imiuisoued umler llie Dctciice ot India 
Rules in Aug. 1942. Again cmbarkiHi on a[ 
21 da>H'fasl in Feb., 194‘i, on (Jovt. turning i 
down his claim for tlie right, as a liec man.l 
to lepudiate the chuiges made by the Govern- 
ment of India against the Congress in respect [ 
ot tiic 1942 ili^l uibaiK cs oi, in the alt ci native ] 
to he Tint in toudi with mcrnlHus ot the I 
Congress Woiking (omiulttce with a view 
to a revision ot Cougiess jKilicy, ami altliough 
it w'as gcneriilly tcaied that lie would not 
survive his last owing to his age, he 
suece.sslully caiiied it tiuougli. Released 
May 6, ItUt, on grounds ot health. 
Puhliratious . Indian Home Rule,” “ Umvei- 
sal-Davvn,*' “ Voung Imiia ” “ Nava Jivun” 
(Hindi and Gujarati), " Autobiography ” 
2 Vols., “ Self-Iiululgeiiee r^. .Self-control ”, 
“Guide to Health”, also “ Harijan ” in 
English, (Jujurati and Hindi. Address: 
Sevagram (Wardha). 

GANDHI, Naoaudas Pi lasiiOTTAM, M.A., 
It Sc., A.llSM., D.l.C., M.inst.M.M., M. 
InstM., M.I.S.l., Mining Ihiginecr, Jhabra 
Industries Ltil. and Consulting Mctalluigist, 
National Engineering \\ oi'.s. b. Dec, 22, 18S6 . 
s. of late Purusiiottam Kalianji Gandhi ot 
Llinbdi (Kathiawar), u/. iUOii, .Shiv knmvai. 


d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, Ranpur. 
Edur. : Itahauddin College, Juna gad, Wilson 
College, Bombay, Imperial Coll, of Science 
and Technology, London. General Manager, 
Tata Sons Ltd., in Tavoy, (Lower Burma) 
wlieie wolfram and tin mining was 
carried on during the Great War (1916- 
19); University Professor and Head of the 
Dept, of Mining and Metallurgy, Benares 
Hindu University, 1919-42; President, 
Geology Section of the Indian Science 
Congicss, IS)3 :l Piesident, Geological, 
Mining and Metalluigical Society of India. 
1935-30. President, Bombay Metallurgical 
Society, 1944-40. Address : Kennaway House, 
Proctor Road, Girgaon, Bombay, 4. 

GANDHI, Pravinciiandra Varjivan, Mg. 
Director, Devkaran Nanjee Banking Co., Ltd. 
b. Aug. 2.5, 1922, Maternal Grandson of Late 
Seth Devkaran Nanjee, J.P., second son of 
Varjivan K. (bindiii, J.P. 

Kdnc. : at E 1 p h i n s t o n e 
( Bombay; m. in 
1942. Hansa, d. ot late 
Kantilal Narottam \al- 
Jabhji of Bombay; Joined 
Jievkaran Nanjee Banking 
Co,, Ltd , at tlie age ot 18 
as an upjuentice ; Apptd. 

Manager in 1942 and Mg. 

Directoi of tlie liankin 1943; 

Direitor, Devkaran Nunjet 
Invest iiient Co., Ltd., 

Dtvkaiaii Nanjee Printing A Rnblishing Co., 
Ltd ; Member, Indian Merchants’ Chamber’s 
Sub-ettee . on Banking; Irustee, Shree 
Miha Guj.irat Mandal, Nasik. Jt Hon. Seey., 
Amatear Rider'.* Cliili; Jt Hon. Treasuiei, 
Devkaran Nanjee V'ellowship Society and 
Delia Liluary. Jiesideniiul Address: ” Lalit 
Vilas,” Walkeshwai Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, and OJfftce Address: Devkaran 
Nanjee JUiil dings, Klpliiiistone Circle, Fort, 
Boiuluay. 

GANGULEE, Nagendra Nath, :tf.Sc., M.Sc„ 
Pli.D . C. l.E. (1929) Author and Lecturer, and 
Broadcaster b. November 2, 1889; m to 
// (/. ot Raldndraiiatli Tagore. Educ. : at Uni- 
versity ot Calcutta , lllinoi.s (t^ S A.), and 
London. Professor of Agriculture and Rural 
Economics in the University of Cal- 
cutta (1921-1931) ; 3R ember, Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India (1926-1928) ; 
Imperial Advisory Council of Agri- 
cultural Research (1929-1931); Govern- 
ing Body of the International Institute 
of Educational Cinematography, League of 
Nations (19;i4-1939). Member, International 
P.K N. Club. Publications : J'roblems of 
Indian Agnriilture (Veinncular), 1917 ; War 
and Agncnlthre : Researches on Legumin- 

ous Plants (1926); Plot Icms of Rural Life (1928); 
yotfs on I'onstitutwnal Reform (1930) ; India: 
What A otn f (1933) ; Christ Triumphant (1934) ; 
The Indian Peasant and his environment 
(1935); The maktnif of Federal India {193Q) 
Health and X ntritiun , in India (1939) ; The 
Mind and Face of Xa:i Uermanij (1941) ; What 
to Pat and Whif (1940); Constituent Assembly 
for India (194:J); The Rattle of the Land (1943) ; 
'I he Rassian Ilon:on. Several vernacular 
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books for Juvenile readers. Addreiff: The 
Royal Empire Society, Northuniberlands 
Avenue, London, W. C. 2, I 

GARS, OSCAR, M.D. (Freiburc) M.T). (Rome), 
akin specialist, b. Cth February 1888, m. 
Bertha Schweers, 1914, 2 children: Bruno, 
Gertrude. Educ. ■ Fniveralties Berlin Bonn, 
Freiburg. Grad. with 
honours, 1012. Research 
work in Patliology and Der- 
matology, 1012-14. During 
Great War Militiiry Service. 
1910 lecturer, 1924 associate 
professor of Dermatology, 
University of Heidelberg. 
1020 invited to lecture in 
U.S.A., t.a., Mayo Glinic, 
Rochester (Minn.). 1930, 
profca.«or ord. in dermato- 
logy and syphilology, Piinci- 
pal University Hospital tor skin, ven. diseases, 
Frankfort-ou-Main. Di.sposed 1934. Since, in 
India. Publications : 82 scientific papers on 
medicine, particularly dermatology. His l)ook 
*• Histoloi^e der Hautkrankheiten ", 2 vol., 
Berlin, 192,'i and 1928, brought him inter- 
national reputation. Honorary member of 12 
European and American medical sordetles. i. a.. 
The American Dermatological Association. 
Address : 8, Wodchouse Road, Bombay. 

GARBETT, SIR COLIN CAMPBELL, B.A., LL.B., 
F.R.G.S., K.C.I.E. (1941), C.S.T. (1935), 
C.M.G. (1922), C.I.E, (1917) ; Officer, St. John 
of Jerusalem (1938). b. 22 May 1881. m. 
Marjorie Josephine. Educ. : King Williams 
College, Isle of Man. Cricket and Football 
Colours (Captain). Victor Ludorum, Jesus 
College, Cambridge Senior Scholar, Football, 
Athletic and Rowing Colours Victor Ludorum, 
B.A. (Ist Class Hons.) ; Classics, 1903 ; 
LL.B. (2nd Class), 1904 ; I.C.S., 1904 ; Asst. 
Censor, 1915 ; Revenue Commissioner, Meso- 
potamia, and also Administrator, Agricultural 
Development Scheme (Military), 1917 (despat- 
ches twice); Asst. Secy., India Office ; Member, 
Secretariat Foreign Office Delegation, Turkish 
Peace Treaty, 1919-1920. Secretary, High 
Ck>mmi8sioner, Iraq, 1920-22 ; Senior Secretary, 
Revenue Board, 1922-25 ; Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Attock, 1925-29; Rawalpindi, 1929; 
Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
1931 ; Commissioner, Multan, 1985. (Tialrman, 
Punjab Govt., Forest Commission, 1937 ; 
Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 1937, 
Chairman, Provincial Transport Authority 
(in addition to other duties), 1940. Retired 
Deo. 1941 ; appointed Chairman, Central 
Interview Board (G.H.Q.), Jan. 1943. O.S.D., 
Defence Department (Post War Reconstruc - 
tion) ; 1st Sept. 1943 Food Dept. (Regional 
Food Cmmsnr.). Revenue Minister, Bhopal 
State, 1944. Address: o/o Messrs, Griudlay 
Co., Lahore. 


QARWARE, B. D., Governing Director of 
Garware Motors Ltd., and Oarware Finance 
Corporation Ltd., Bombay. Is also Director 
of Garware Motors (T/ondon) Ltd., London, 
and the New Citizen Bank 
of India Ltd., Bombay. 
b. at Tasgaon, District 
Satara, on the 21.st Decem- 
ber 1905. After complet- 
ing education nt Snngli, 
started an automobile 
business styled as Deccan 
Motor Agency in 1921, 
which was incorporated into 
Garware Motors, Ltd., in 
1933. Self and wife Vimala- 
bai are the sole proprietors 
of Garware Concerns. One daughter and 
four sons. Keen Sportsman, plays all 
the games with particular enthusiasm in 
Cricket, ('labs : — Royal Western India Turf 
Club, Ltd., Bombay, The Cricket Club of 
India Ltd., Bombay. Address: Chow'patty * 
Chambers, Sandlmrat Bridge, Bombay 7. 


GASSON, Sir Lionel Bell, Cr. Kt. Feb. 18, 
1944 ; b. Aug. 9, 1889 ; m. Kathleen Grace 
Mol»erly, d. of Henry Moberly, i.e.s. Retd. 
I Educ : Dulwich College ; Joined the Indian 
Police 1910, A. D. C. to li, E. Lord Pentland, 
1914-1916, T.A.R.O. 1918-1919; Dt. Supdtt., 
1919; Asst, Inspr. Gcneml,, 1930-1933, Dy. 
Jnspr. Genl., 1936-1937, Central Intelligence 
Officer, Home Dept., Govt, of India, 1938, 
Commissioner, Madias CItv, 1939-1942. Inspt. 
General, Madras, 1942-1944. Retd. Aug. 1944. 
Address : Dulverton, Ootacammaud, S. India. 

GAUB4, Khalid Latip, B.A., LL.B. ((Cantab.), 
1920. liarri^tcr-at-Law. Member, Punjab Leg. 
Assembly, 1937-41 ; b. 29tl» August 1899. m. 
Husnaia Aziz Ahmed, Educ. : Downing (’oil,, 
Cambridge. Member, (Joni- 
mlttce, Cambridge Union 
Society (1920). Associated 
with many Joint Stock 
enterprises as Director 
(1923-35). President, Punjab 
Flying Club, 1932-33 ; Presi- 
dent, Punjab Journalists’ 
Association (1922) ; Member, 
N. W. R. and Railway Rates 
Advisory Committees, 1930- 
33 ; Member, Managing 
Committee of the Irwin 
Flying Fund (1931). Member of the 

Councils of the All-India Muslim League and 
All-India Muslim Conference, the Ex. Com- 
mittee of the Ahrar Party, 1934 ; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1934-37 ; Member 
and Secretary of Indian Delegation to thn 
Empire Parliamentary Conference, 1935 : 

Secretary, Muslim Group of the Central 
Legislature, 1935. Fellow, Royal Society of 
Arts (1939). Member, Kx-Cttee, High Court 
Bar Assen. Publications : Leone ( 1 921 ) ; Uncle 
Sham, 32nd Ed. (1929) ; H. 11. or the Pathology 
of Princes, 4th Ed. (1930) ; The Prophet of the 
Desert, (1934). This Enqland (1937); Ethel 
Minister (1938). Lew Magna ('aria (1941); 
The Ht. lion. Sir Shad Hal (a Idography), 1943 ; 
Famous Trials (1944). Address: High Court 
Chambers, Lahore. 
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GAZDER, Muhammad Hashim, B.E., 
M.L.A., J.P., lately Minister for Law 
and Order, Government of Sind. b. 1st 
February 1803. Belongs to Siaodia Rajput 
Family originally hailing from Chltor. m. 

Alma Begum, 1914. Four 
sons and four daughters, 
B.E. (Civil) Engineer and 
landlord. Founder member 
of the Sind United Tarty In 
the Sind Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1937. President, Ka- 
rachi City Muslim League, 
1039-42 and Vice-President, 
Sind Provincial Muslim 
League, J 91 1-43. Member, 
Council of the All-India 
Muslim League. Took part 
in urging the restoration of the Manralgah 
Mosque, Sukkur, and in placing the Muslim 
case before the Tribunal, Member, Karachi 
Municipal Corporation and Mayor of 
Karachi, 1941-42. Chairman of Karachi 
Port JTaji Committee since 1938. 
Addrffift : Mowji Street, Ranchorc Lines, 
Karachi. 

GEDDIS, Andrew, J.P,, James Finlay & Co., 
Limited, b. 11th July 1886. m. Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. Educ.: George Watson's College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907 ; served on the Committee, 
the Millowners’ Association, 1919-1937, De- 
puty Chairman, 1924; Chairman, 1920 ; Direc- 
tor, The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., 1924-26; Chairman, 1926- 
1937 ; Director, East Indian Cotton Asso- 
ciation, Limited, 1923-24, 1929-1931 ; served 
on the G.l.P. Railway Advisory Committee, 
1924-1937 ; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust, 1927- 
1937 ; Chairman, Royal Western India Turf 
Club, Ltd., 1931-1939 ; Chairman, The Finlay 
Mills, Ltd., Swan Mills, Ltd,, The Bombay 
Fire Geneial Insurance Co., Ltd., and the 
Gold Mohnr Mlllat Ltd.; Director, Bank of 
India, The Indian Radio and Cable 
Communications Co., Ltd., The Ahmedabad 
Mfg. & Calico Ptg. Co., Ltd., The Ahmeda- 
bad Jubilee Spg. & Mfg. Co., Ltd., The 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co., Ltd., 
The Western India Matcli Co., Ltd, 
Addrehft : Kaiual Mahal, Caimichael Road, 
Cumballa Hill. Bombay. 

GENTLE, Hoy. Mr. Justice Frederick 
William, M.A. (Cantab.), Judge, High Court, 
Madras. 1936 to 1941 ; High Court, Calcutta, 
since 1941. b. 12th July 1892, elder son of 
Sir WUliam Gentle of Theiford, Norfolk. 
Educ. : at Queen’s College, Cambridge, m. 
1927, Ursula W’lllmor, d. of the late 
C. Percival White, M.V.O. and has one 
son. Called to the Bar in 1919 ; South 
Eastern Circuit, Recorder of Margate, 1935- 
36; Member of General Council of the Bar, 
1921-26 and 1935-30. l*iesident, Rewa 
Commission, 1942. Served Euroi)ean War, 
1914-19, in Sussex Yeomanry, Lt. trans- 
ferred to First Life Guard and served 
with that regiment in France and Flanders, 
and also attoched to Guards Machine Gun 
Regiments. Retired in 1919, Captain. 
Reefeaftens: Shooting and Fishing. Clubti 
Carlton; Madras Club, Madias and Bengal 


Club, Calcutta. Addresn : Eastwick Cottage, 
Great Bookham, Surrey; High Court of 
Judicature. Calcutta. 

GERRARD, CHARLES Robert, J.P., A.R.C.A., 
R.B.A., R.O.I., F.R.S.A.; painter ; Director, 
Sir J. J, School of Art, Bombay ; Member of 
Board of Trustees, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay ; t. of John Thomas Gcrrard, Lan- 
caster ; m. Doris Wame. Educ : Antwerp. 
Early training Lancaster School of Art; Royal 
College of Art, London, 1916-20 ; A.R.C.A., 
studied art in France, Belgium and Italy; 
Exhibitor K.A.; one-man exhibition, London, 
1927, 1929 and 1931 ; work exhibited in New 
York, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Van- 
cauver ; painting purchased for the Birming- 
ham City Art Gallery ; two works purchased 
for the private collection of Lord Ivor Spencer 
Churchill; one man show, French GaUery, 
London, 1933 ; Portrait of Mrs. MoUison 
(Amy Johnson) purchased by Lord Wake- 
field and presented to Hull Art Gallery; 
painting purchased by the Contemporary 
Art Society. Publicationi : Paintings re- 
produced in colour for the Studio and Colour 
Magazine. Recreation : Travel. Addreei : 
School of Art Bungalow, Bombay. 

GHANDY, Sir Jehanoir Jivaji, Mem. of the 
Instt. of Engineers (India) ; Fellow of the 
Instt. of Fuel (Great Britain); Mem. of the 
Iron & Steel Inst. (Great Britain); c.i.B. 
(1941); Kt. (1945); Agents, M/s. Tata Sons, 
Ltd. ; Mg. Agents, The Tata Iron Steel Co., 
Ltd. ; b. Nov. 18. 1896 ; Educ . : B.A. (Hons.). 
B.8C. (Hons.), Bombay Univ.. B.8., School 
of Business, Columbia Univ., U.S.A.; B. Met. 
(Eng.), Carnegie Technologleal Institute, 
U.S.A. ; Joined the Tata Iron A. Steel Co., Ltd., 
Jamshedpur, as Metallurgieal Knfdnecr, 
1021; SuyKlt., Bar Mill, 1923; Asst.. General 
Supdt., 192r>; Gen. Supdt., 1930 ; Dy. Genl. 
Magr., 1937; Genl. Manager, 1938; Agent, 
Tata Sons, Ltd.. 1944; Chairman, Metals 
ettce., Board of Scientific A Industrial 
Rescarcli ; Mem. , Iron and Steel (Major) 
Panel ; Mem , Industrial Research Planning 
ettee.; Pres. Jamshedpur-Golraurl War Cttee. ; 
Cliairman, St. John Ambulance Assen., 
Jamshedpur Centre. . Asstt. Commr. of St. 
John Ambulance Brigade (Overseas) Singh- 
bhum Sub-Dlstriet ; Associate Commander 
of the Venerable Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem ; Pres. Jamshedpur Rotary Club, 40-41. 
Addrese : The Tata Iron <fc Steel Co., Ltd., 
Jamshedpur and 102 A, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

GljEEWALA, Ahdi l Majid Abdel Kadar, 
M.L.A. (Bom.); Military contractor and 
well-known citizen of Helgaum. b. 1908 ; 
Ex-President, Belgauin Municipal Borough ; 
first Muslim and the young- 
est to occupy that po.sition; 
founder of Muslim Teague 
activities in Kaniatnk ; 
first elected Deputy Wlilp of 
Muslim League Leg. Party in 
1937, then acted lor some 
time as Chief whip of the 
party ; Memlier, Mahara- 
shtra Chamber of Com- 
merce ; Governing Bwly, 

Bombay Pri'sideiicy Muslim 
Educational Conference 
since 1938; Regional Transport Authority^ 
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Karnatak region, 1040-1 0 4 l^ural T>e\oloj>- 
ment Board ; Jail (’ommiftre Coid.ral I»risoii, 
BplRaum ; Hoaid of Dirootor'^, Islainta Anjilo- 
Treiu School, Hcl^ianin, ('h.tiriuaii, Bcceptioii 
Committee, Bombay Kduealional Confeienee 
at Hiibll, 1040; Geneial Secy., AU-lndia 
Mualim Educational Conterenee at Poona, 1 040; 
takes keen interest in several activities ot 
Muslims in Bombay Province in general and 
in the Karnatak in particular. Addteas: 
Azira Manzil, Bclgauni. 

OHEEWALA, OOHCUIIAVLAL irARKlSSONPAflS, 
P.A., LI.H., Manngei, The TTnited Commercial 
Bank Ltd. h. 0th May, 1000. m. Miss 
Sharda, d, ot' (). Mehta of Hurat, 1 d. 

Kdit!'.: at St. Xavier’s, 
Klphinstone and (Joverii- 
inent l^avv Colleges. Bom bav. 
Joined Bevkaran Nanjee in 
1028 as an assi.stant and 
soon iiecame a partner. In 
10.‘17 went to the Continent 
and England with a view to 
study operations on various 
Stock Exchanges. In 10?S 
left IVvkaran Nanjee and 
joined the National (’ity 
Bank of New York as an 
Officer and suhsequentiv the Reserve Bank 
of India as ‘ A * clas.s officer, hut gave up this 
job in Feb. 1043, to fake up charge of the 
Bombay Office of the United Commeicial 
Bank Ltd. Was closely connected with 
Bombay Students Brotherhood during liis 
scholastic career and was actively associated 
with Youth Teague movements. Hav’c 
often given talks over the All India lladio 
on different commercial topics. Member. 
Indian Merchants Chamber and Associate i 
Member of the Indian Institute of Bankers 
Cltifex ; Cricket Club of India and Bombay 
Presidency Radio Club. Address ' 8hanti 
Sudan, French Bridge, Bombay. 

GHIA, Maoanlal CnuNiLAL, M L A., 
Bombay, b. November 6, 1885. Started 
business In 1908. Has been to Europe several 
times and to Japan also. He is (Jhairman ot 
Shri Amliica Mills Ltd., Ahmedabad, Shri j 
Jagdish Mills Ltd., Baroda ; 
member. Central I’o.iid of 
IndustiUl Advice, Baioia 
State. Member, Indian Mer- 
cliants’ Chamber since 1923 
and is on its Committee since 
1931, was the Chamber’s 
Vice-President in 1940 and 

President in 1941 and 

represents it on the Bombay 
L^islative Assembly, the 

Bombay Provincial War 
Supply Advisory Com- 
mittee, and Priority As-^i-tance Advisory 

Panel. Addreti : 28, Apollo Street 

Bombay. 

GH08AL, SIR JOSXA. Kt. (1936), C.S.I. (1929), 
C.I.E. (1918), K -i-H. Cold Medal (1912). 
6, June 13, 1871; Educ. : Metropolitan A 
St. Xavier’s ColIcg<*a, (’alcutta, University 

College, Oxford. Passed into the I.C.S., 
Bombay Presidency, 1895 ; Retired as 
Ag. Executive Member ol Council, 1930; 


Since tlicn Member, (^ouncil of State, and 
Covernment Whip. Add reus : 3, Sunny 
Park, Ballyguiige, (/'alcutta. 

CHOSE, Sri Aurobindo, b. Bengal, 16 Aug. 
1872. Educ: Cambridge. Publicationt : 
The Life Dumte 2 Vols., Essaj/it on the (Hta, 
2nd edition ; Ideal of Human Unity : National 
Edaeation ; War and Self-Determination , 
Ideal and Pnx/resH. Superman, Evolution ; 
Thuughtfi and Ulimpsett ; Ishojutnitthad, text, 
translation and cxmiinentary, 2nd edition ; 
Eenatsmnce in India; The ideal of the Kar- 
mayogin ; Yoga and ifn Objects ; Uttnrpara 
Speech ; Drain of India ; Kalidasa ; The 
Mother : The Itiddle of this World, Lights on 
Yoga : liases of Yoga : Heraclitus ; Vieivs and 
Ilevieivs : Tilak - liankim— Da ynnanda ; Daji 
Piahhu (Poem); Ijive and Death (Poem); 
Songs to Myrtilla (Poems) ; The Century of Idfe 
(a Iree translation in vciso of Bliartrihari’s 
Niti-Sataka) ; .Sir Poems; Poems; Collected 
Poems d* Plugs 2 Vols. ; Aralundcr Patra, 
Dhanua O. .laltii/uia, (Itfar lihumika ; Kara 
Kaluni ; Pondiclnnr Patra. Address: Pondi- 
chen y. 

CHOSE, Hembnpra Prasad, Author and 
Journalist. Editor, Basiimati, Calcutta ; s. 
of Girhulra Prasad Chose : b. 24 Sept. 1876, 
m. Monorama. Educ.: Calcutta Presidency 
College; B.A., 1899. Member, Institute of 
Journalists, London ; w’as a member of the 
Press Deputation to Mesopotamia, 1917 ; 
representative of the Indian Press of Bengal 
In the Press Delegation to the Western Front, 
1918. Puhlu'ations : Press and Press Laics 
in India, The Famine of 1770, etc. Address: 
166, Bowbuzar Street, Calcutta. 

CHOSE, Sir Sarat Kumar, I.C.S., M.A. 
(Cantab.), Kt. ; Puisne Judge, High C/Ourt of 
Judicature, Calcutta, b. 3rd July 1879. m. 
Belle, d. of Mr. I)e. M.A., I.C.S. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Inner Temple, London. Magis- 
trate, Bengal ; District and Sessions Judge, 
Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 
1928, Confirmed, 1929, Knighted, 1938. Retd., 
1939; Board of Judinal Advi.sers, State of 
Jammu and Ka.shmir, Mav 1943 ; Chict Jii.stice 
of Jaipur Mate, July 1943. Address : Jaipur, 
Raj pul ana. 

GHOSH, R\i Bahadur Nibaran Chandra, 
B.A., M.inbt. T. (I.ondon), o.b.e. (1042); 
Ccn. Mgr.. E. I. Rly., since April 1944; b. 
Dec. 20, 1890 ; m. Prativa Dutt ; educ. 
Sccitti-^li Church Coll, and Calcutta Univ. and 
later in lingland as an External Student, 
London Scliool of Economics; joined East 
Indian Railway as a Probationary Offijcer 
in the Traffic Dept, in 1913 ; confirmed as 
Dist. Traffic Supdt. in Feb. 1925; Divisional 
SujHlt., Indian State Railways, MArch 1934; 
Ran the biggest Kumoh Mela at Hardwar in 
1938, wliile working as Divisional Supdt., 
Moradabad ; appointed in 1930 as Transport 
Advisory Officer, Railway Board, Calcutta, 
to help in the movement of coal traffic; 
Chief Operating Supdt., E. I. Rly. (1040); 
President, Bengal Section of 1044 Bengalee 
IJterary Conference at Cawnporo. Address : 
East Indian Railway House, 105, Clive Street, 
1 Calcutta. 
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GHOSH, SIR Jnan Chandra, Kt. (1943), 
B.Sc. (Hons.), M.Sc., D.Sc., Dir., Indian 
Institute ot Science, IlanKalore, since 1939. 
b. Sept., 1894 ; w. Miss Nillnia Pallt ; Edvc. : 
Giridih High School, (yahuitta IJniv. and 
Univ. of London. Lecturer, Cnlculta Univ., 
1916 ; Prof., Dacca Univ., 1921-39 ; Pres., 
Indian Chemical Society, 1937 and Indian 
Science Congress, 1939 ; J*res., National 
Institute ol Science ; member, Imperial 
Council of Agri. Research ; member of the 
Board and Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Publications : numerous publica- 
tions in facientitlc journals on problems of 
physical chemistry. Address: The Indian 
Institute ot Science, Bangaloie. 

GHOSH, Shusil Chandra, Managing Pro- 
prietor ; Universal Trading (’'o., 33, Canning 
Street, C’alcufta. Managing Director : South 
Jam bad Coal (;o., Ltd., New Gobindapur 
Coal Co., Ltd., Hiron (>o., Ltd., Ghosh's 
Estate Ltd., Owners of 
Coal Si China Clay Mines. 
b. in Calcutta on 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1888. Director : Ran- 
ges wuri Cotton Mills Ltd., 
Rishra. Twice elected as 
the Chairman of the Indian 
Mining Federation (1930 ife 
1940). Nominated by the 
Government of India as 
Employers’ Delegate Ad- 
visor, 15th International 
Labour Conference, Geneva 
(1931). Served as a Joint Honorary Secrefar> 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta. Elected on the Calcutta Port Trust 
(1931-32). Elected on the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust (1927). Elected on the Indian 
Coal Grading Board (1926-29 and 1932-33). 
Elected on the Indian Soft Coke Cess Com- 
mittee (1930-34). Elected on the Coal Wagon 
Supply Committee (Railway Board). Elected 
on the Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
(1930-33). Elected on the E, I. Railway 
Calcutta Advisory Committee (1028, 20, 30, 
31). Elected on the Board of Income-Tax 
Referees, Bengal. Elected on the Board 
of Industrial Conciliation Panel (Bengal). 
Elected on the Asansol Mines Board ot Health j 
Address : 33, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

GHOSH, TrsiiAR Kanti, BA. (1919). Editor 
“ Amiita Bazar Patnka ”, ol Calcutta and 
Allahabad, b. Oct. 4. ]''99, m. Bildiarani 
Duti. Educ : Calcutta 1 iiiv , BangabaM 
A Vidyasagar Colls Staited as sub-editor. 
1920; touiider of ” .higautar ”, Pic^i- 
dent, Indian Jouinalists' Assoc n * Aiidljra 
Journalists’ (’onleTence at Guntur, 1937 , 
All-India Printers’ Conference at Poona in 
1939 ; All Jammu A Kashmir Journalist.^' 
Conference ; Bengal Film Journalists’ Assocn 
and All-India Film Journalists’ Conference, 
Lahore, 1941 ; a founder. Indian A Eastern 
Newspaper Society and All-India Ne’wapapir 
Editor (Conference ; Director, Kali Films 
Ltd.; United Press, Bharat In.siirance; 
Rabindra Nath Tagore’s Personal nominee 
for three years in the Council of Santini- 
ketun ; Founder, AlIahatuKl “Patiika”; 
Direct or-in-Cliarge “Patiikn,” Address’ 
” Palrlka House,” 14 Aiumda Chattel jee 
Lane, Calcutta A 15, Elgin lUud, Allahabad 



GHUZNAVT, Sir Abdfl Halim Abul Hussein 
Khan, Kt. (193.5), Landlord and Merchant, 
6. Nov. 11, 1870; s. of late Abdul Hakim 
Khan Ghuznavi. m. in 1890 Mariam Khatoou 
(deed.) ; no children. Elect- 
ed Member, Indian Legisla- 
tive Ashcmldy, (Dacca cum 
Myinensingli Muhammadan 
Rural Constituency) since 
1920. Delegate to all the 
three Round Table Con- ! 
ferenees in London ; Mem- 
ber, consultative com- 
mittee in India (1932) ; 

Delegate to the Joint Par- 1 
iiamentary Committee, ] 

1033 ; Member, Advisory 
Board, Indian Delegation to the W’orld 
Economic Conference, 1933 ; Member, Court, 
University of Aligarh; Fellow, Calcutta 
Cuiverhity ; President, Central National 
Muhammadan Association, Calcutta , Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society ; Chairman, Trustees 
ol Indian Museum, Calcutta ; Member, 
Governing Body, J.M.T.S. ” Dufferin ” ; 
President, Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta (1939-1940) ; Sheriff of (’alcutta, 

1 934-35 : Knighthood 1 935 ; Member, Indus- 
tiiul Reseanlv I’tilization Committee; 
Member, Governing Body, Council of 
Scientific A’^ Industiial Rescaich; President, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
(1945-46); Meml)er, Advisory Committee, Cen- 
fial Hank of India Ltd. ; Director of Lionel 
Edwards Ltd., J. B. Norton A' Sons Ltd.; 
Tnited Press of India Ltd. ; Indian Steamship 
(’o . Ltd. ; and of many Collieries and Sugar 
Mills. Proprietor, Messrs. A. H. Ghuzna\i 
A Co., Calcutta; Chairman, H. J. Borton & 
Co, Ltd., lamdon. (tubs: Calcutta Club; 
Royal Calculta Turf Clubs ; New Delhi Aeio 
Club and (iymkhana Club. Residence: 18, 
(’anal Street, Entally P.O., Calcutta ; Country 
House. Santikunjia, Tangail (Dist. Mymen- 
singh), Bengal. 

(JIBSON, Sir Edmund Currey, M.A. 
(Oxon.), K.C’.I.E. (1941), C.I.E. (1933) 
China Relations Ofheer, Calcutta since 1944 
b. ()tii July, 1886. J^duc. : Merchant Taylor’s 
School; St John’s College, Oxford; Univer- 
sity College, London, Indian Civil Service 
(Central l*ro\ inces), 1910; Indian Political 
Smhe from 1917-44. Address: 8, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 

GILDER, DK. Manohersha Dhanjibhai 
J)orabji, B.A., L. M. a S. (Bombay), M.D. 
(London), F.R.C.S. (Eng.). Formerly Minister 
of Health, Govt, ot Bombay, b. November, 
1882. m. to Miss Hirabai Ardeshlr Contractor, 
L. M. & S, Edve. : at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, Grant Medical College, Bombay, 
University ('ollege, London. Formerly Hoii. 
Physician, GocuJdas Tejpal Hospital and 
Physician in (’harge, ParsI Fever Hospital, 
Ilony. Physician, King Edward VII Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay, and Lecturer In Medicine, 
Seth G. S. Medical College. P\(bHeatUms: 
The Human Electrocardiogram (with Sir 
Thomas Lewis), The Pulse in Aortic Disease. 
Addiess ■ 67 F, W^arden Road, Bombay. 
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OINWALA, SlB PADAM J1 PSBTONJI, £t. (1027). 

B. A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister- 
at-Law; Adviser to Steel Corporation of 
Bengal, the Indian Iron Steel Co , Ltd. , 
Burn <V Co., Indian Standard Wagon Co , Ltd. 
and Burn iV Co., Ltd. ; Director, Steel Corpora- 
tion of Bengal ; Indian Iron <fe Steel Co., Ltd.; 
Indian Standard Wagon Co. Ltd. , British 
Burma Petroleum <'o., Ltd, (London) ; 
Member, London Board, Indian Iron and 
Steel Co., Ltd. b, JSov. 1875, m. Frenny 
Bezonji. Bdac, : Govt. High School and 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad; Trinity HallJ 
Cambridge ; called to the Bar, 1899 ; Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 ; Asstt , 
Govt. Advocate, 1915 ; Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1918; roalgnod, 1920 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-28 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1921-28 ; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1928; President, 1926-1930. Resigned July 
1980 ; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930; 
Member. Round Table Conference, 1931; 
Ottawa Conference, 1932 ; World Economic 
Conference, 1933 ; President, Indian Air 
Force Pilots Selection Board, 1940 and 1941. 
Cliairmun, Iron and Steel (Major) Panel 1945. 
Address : 12, Mission Row. Calcutta. 

GLANCY, H. E. Sir Bertrand James, K C s I 
cr. 1941; K C.I.E., cr. 1935; C S.I., 1933, 

C. I.E., 1924; Governor of the Punjab. 

Assumed charge, 7th April 1941 

0. 3l8t December 18S2 ; s. of Col. T 

Olancy, R.K., m. 1914, 
Grace Steele ; one son. JJduc 
l lifton, Monmouth ; Exeter 
(’ollege, Oxford. Entered 

Indian C’i\ll Service, 1905; 
served in tlie Punjab 

as Assi'^tant Coinmissiouei 
and Political Assistant , 
i’emporary Under-Secretarj 
to Government of India, 
Foreign Department, March 
to No\ember 1913; Assis- 
tant Resident, Mewar, May 
1914 ; Ist Assistant to the Agent to tlie 
Governor-General in Rajputana, March 
1915 ; Ist Assistant to Resident in Kashmir, 
December 1918; Deputy Secretary to 
Government of India, Political Depart- 
ment. October 1921 and again April 1927 . 
employed under Kashmir Durbar from Nov- 
ember 1921 , Officiating Political Seiretarj 
to Government of India, June 1928 ; Officiat- 
ing Agent to Oovernor-Generul, Punjab 
States, April 1929 ; In foreign service as 
President, Council of State, Jaipur, October 
1929 ; Officiating Ri'sldent and A.G. O., 
Punjab States, April 1932 ; Officiating Poli- 
tical Secretary to Government of India 
Foreign and Political Department, July 1932 
and again July 1933; confirmed, November 
1933; Resident and A.G.G. In Central 
India, June 1933 ; Member, C'ouncll of State, 

’ variously from J uly 1933 ; Secretai y, Chamber 
of Princes, October 1934 ; Political Adviser to 
H. E. the Crown Representative, 1938. 
Club : East India and Sports. Address 
Punjab Governor’s Camp, India. 
GNANADICKAM, The Rt. Rbv. MQE. A Vicar- 
General, Honorary Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. Recipient of a gold medal from 



His Majesty's Government. Director of 
Religious Communities, Manager of 
St. Joseph's Girls' High School, Little 
Flower II iuch Sihool, and of Elementary 
Schools Member, Kumbakonam Municipality 
and Advisory Committee of the Excise Dept. 
b. 1883. ffdue, : Petlet Seminaire College. 
Pondicherry. Parish Priest of Mayavaram, 
Mandal, Michaelpatty, in succession. The 
Manager of St. Mary’s Industrial School and 
Orphanage : Censor deputatus of Catholic 
Publications. As Honorary Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, procured for Adi 
Dravidas house sites and cultivable lands in 
Tanjore Taluk ; had a few of them trained as 
teachers and organised many Co-operative 
Societies among them. As a member of 
Tanjore Taluk Board, Tanjore District Board 
and Kumbakonam Municipality he rendered 
great service to the poor. An educationist, 
he built two high schools and several 
Elementary schools, and was member 
of the Selection Committee, Kumbakonam. 
First Grade College. He built several churches 
and convents. On the death of Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. M. A. Xavier, tlie Bishop made him 
Vlcar-Oeneral. Address : Bishop’s House, 
Kumbakonam, S.I. 


UODBOLE, Keshav Vinatak, Rao Bahapir 
(1943), B.A., LL.B., Dewan and President 
of tlie Council of Ministeis, i'lialtan State. 
b. 21st September 1889. m. 18th March 
191 U to Miss Thakutai, d. of the late Rao 
Bahadur Q. V. Joglekar. Educ, : at the 
New English School and 
FerguB«ou College, Poona. 

Entered Phaltan State 
Service on 27th Oct. 1921, 
as First Class Sub- Judge, 
then Settlement Officer, 

Huzur Chltnls, Registrar, 

Co-operative Societies and 
High Court Judge. Ap- 
pointed Dev an, 6th Feb. 

1929; Attended the 2nd 
and 3rd Round Table 
Conferences and, represented the States of 
Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Jamkhandl, Jath, 
Kurundwad Senior, Miraj Senior and 
Junior, Phaltan and Ramdurg, before 
a committee presided over by Mr, R. A. 
Butler, the then Under- Secretary of State 
for India, and also gave evidence on their 
behalf before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in 1933 ; was awarded King George 

V Silver Jubilee Medal and King George 

VI Coronation Medal. Po'4'»e'iaei» intimate 
knowledge of matters concerning States 
in the Ileccan. Publication : Maharashtra 
Shakuntal. Address : Phaltan (Dlst. Satara). 


■ej 


GODBOLE, Yr.^HVANT Anwt, B.A. (Bombay), 
B A.. LL B. (('antub ). (’ S.J (1944) ; C.l K. 
(1941); Adviser to the (lovenior ot Bihar; 
b Jan. 4, 1S89 at Bombay , m. Kainala, d. of 
G F. Jiwhi of Nimlioli, Dt Amruoti ; Educ : 
Nutnii Marathi Vidjalaya A Fergusson (’oil., 
Poona and (’ambridge , !.(’ S (1913); 

Magistrate and Collector 1928 and Divisional 
CoiniulHHloner 1911 , General Manager, 
BaiiaJli Raj, 1 925 31 ; Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies, 1934-37 , Commirtsiouei ot Patna, 
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1938-39 ; Chief Recretary to Govt.. 1939-43. 
Addresa : C/o Bihar Govt. Secretariat; or 
Sudarshan Bungalow, Poona 4. 


GODFREY, ViOE-AD»r. JOHN Hkniiy, C.B , 
1980 ; Flag Ofllccr Commanding, R.I.N. 
Hince March 1043; b. July JO, 1R8R; of 
Godfrey Henry Godfrey; m. 19‘21, Bertha 
Margaret, d. ot Donald Hope ; three d. Editr. * 
King Kdward’e Sch., Birmingiiam ; Brad- 
field Coll ; H. M. S. Britannia. Entered 
Britannia as naval cadet, 1903 ; went to sea, 
1904; Lieut., 1908; Commander, 1920; 
Capt., 102R, Rcai-Adm., 1939; spcciallhed 
in navigation; served Mediterranean, 1910; 
China, 1910-jl ; Gallipoli campaign, 1915; 
present at Cai>e Jlellea and Ruvla Bay landings 
and final evacuation ; on staff of C.-in-C. E. 
Indies and Mediterranean, 1916-19; Asatt. 
to Chief ot Staff, Mediterranean, at Constan- 
tinople, during Armlsth-e negotiations witli 
Turkey; Dy. Dir., R. N. Staff Coll., 1929- 
31 ; commanded H. M. Rliipa Kent and 
Suffolk on China Station, 1031-33; Dy 
Dir., Plans Div., Admiralty. 1933-35; com- 
manded H.M.S. Kepuhe, 1936-39; Dir. of 
Naval Intelligence, 1939-43. Clubs: United 
Service, Travellers*. Address : 12, King 

George’s Avenue, New Delhi. 


GOENKA. Rai BAiunru Sfc IUprioar, Kt 
C I.K , B.A., Merchant. Banker. Millownei 
and Zamindar. Hindu Marwari, son of Ram- 
chander Goenka (deceased); b. 18S3. Gra- 
duated from tlie Presidency 
('ollcge, (’nlcutta in 1905 
m. 1H99, Manorama, second 
daughter of the late Rai 
Bahadur Durga Prasad Rais 
of Farrukhabad, U. P. 
Partnei : Ramdutt Ramki^- 
sendas". One of the piopii- 
etor- — Khaira liaj Estate 
Chairman, Boaid ol 
Directors ; HukuracliaTid 
Jute Mills Limited; Hct- 
<‘ulcs Insurance Co., Ltd.; 
New India Investment Cor])n. Ltd.; Kamala 
Mills JJruited ; Standard General Assurance 
(-'o. Ltd. Director : — Imperial Bank of India ; 
Indian Tran.s-C o n t i n c n t a 1 Airways 
Ltd.; Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd.; 
Director : Jt(‘serve Bank of India (Central 
Board), 1935-41. President ; Iinjwrial Bank 
of iTidia, Calcutta Circle ( 1933). Vice-President: 
Imperial Bank, 1932 JL 1934. Fellow : t'alcutta 
University, 1937-11, Trustee: Calcutta 
Pinjrapolo Stadety ; Calcutta Im- 
provement Trust, 1928-40; Victoiia Memorial 
Hall, Calcutta; tJaleutta Deaf A Dumb 
School ; Vidyawigar Institute ; Shree Vishud- 
hanand Hospital ; Shree Visluidhanand School, 
Bagla Marwari Hindu nos])ital ; Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta ; President : Marwari 
Association, li)28-30 ; Member : Bengal 
Legislative (’ouneil. 1923-35; Sheriff of 
Calcutta, 1932-33 ; President Federation of 
Indian Chambers ot Commerce and 
Industry. Hai Bahadur 1925, C.l.E , 1928, 
and Knight Bachelor 1934. Club : Calcutta 
Club. Address: “Goenka House,” 145, 
Mukturam Babu Street, Calcutta. 


GOENKA, KBSHAV Prasap, Millowner, Mer- 
chant and Zamindar, b. 1912. Son of Sir 
Badridas Goenka, Kt., C.T.E. Partner, 
Messrs. Ramdutt Ramkissendass. Educ. ;at 
the Presidency College, 

Calcutta, Member of the 
I Committee of Federation 
I oi Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Judustry 
(1939-42), Indian Central 
Jute Committee (1939-42), 

Indian Jute Mills A'^soeia- 
tion, liengal Economic 
Flnquiry Committee (1938- 
41), Indian Chuml)cr of 
Gomnierce, Caleiitta. (.!hair- 
nian. The Hind B.ank Ltd., 

Commissioner, Calcutta Port Tnist. Direc- 
tor, The Amalgamated Coalfields Ltd., Auck- 
land Jute Co. Ltd., Birla Jute Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta Investment Co. Ltd., Clive Mills Co. 
Ltd., Dalbousie Jute Co. Ltd., Tudtan Mal- 
leable Castings IJd., Indian Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Lt-d., Jaipur Investment Co. lAd., Khas, 
Kajora Coal Co. JJd., Lucky Trading Co, Ltd., 
Nazira Coni Co. Jid., N(*w India investment 
C’orpii. Ltd., I'ench Valley (*oal Co. Ltd., 
Raneegungc* Coal Assen. Ltd., Standard 
General Assce. Co. Ltd., Textile Machinery 
Co. Ltd., ITiilted Provinces Sugar Co. Ltd,, 
Upper Ganges Sugar Co. Ltd. Club : Calcutta 
Club. .4 .* 4, Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. 


GOKAK, ViN^YAK Krishna, M A.,B.A.(Oxon.), 
Professor of English, Osmania Univ., Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). Ik 1909. Kdnr^: Majid High 
Scli(*ol, Savnur, Karnatak Coll., Dharw'ar, B.A. 
ol Bombay Univ, with 1st Class Honours In 
English and Ellis Scludarslup in 1929 ; M.A. 
with Ist Class in English (principal) and Kan- 
nada in 1931 ; B.A, with ist Classin Englishin 
the Univr. of Oxfonl in 1938 (the first Indian to 
win this disliriction on Literature side) Pro- 
fessor of Finglish in Fergu-'.son Coll., Poona, 
1931-36; Pjof. of English, WilUngton Coll., 
^augll, 1938-40 ; Principal. Willingdon 
Coll , 1940-44 ; presided over the Conference 
of Kannada jioets in Kaichur in 1934 ; Wilson 
liiilological Li'cturer, Bombay Univ. 
l9t3-44, Pubbeatwus : Kalojmsnka, Snmudra 
(jeetfKfolu, tjjndu, etc., in Kannada ; Collections 
of lyrics, a novel, and plays in Kannada ; has 
eontiibiited many ])ocms and articles to various 
peilodicals both in English and Kannada. 
Addtess : 119, Marred Pally, Secunderabad. 


GOKHALE, Bhalciunpra Kriphxa, M.A. 
(Bombay), B.A. (Cantab.), I.{’.S., C.l.E. 
(1st Jan. 19 12) ; AdNi‘<er to H E. the Governor 
of Orissa, Cuttack; b. July 23, 1892; m. 
Chhubu Oka in June 1919 ; Kdue. : Fergusson 
Coll,, 1*001111, A\ilson Coll., Bombay, Fitz- 
Williani Hall, Cambridge ; Asst. Magistrate 
Joint Magistrate, Cuttack; S.D.O., Khurda ; 
Settlement Ollicer, Clioia-Nagpur ; District 
Officer, Manblmm. Ga\a and Monghyr( Bihar) ; 
Secretary to the Go\t. of Bihar, Education <Sr 
Dcveloiiinent Depts. A siilisequently Finance 
Dept. , ConimD'^ioner of Bliagalpur Patna 
Divisions. Pitbh ratio ns : Final report of the 
Survey A Sidtlcnient operations in Manbhum 
I District, 1927 ; Final report of Revision 
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Survey Si Sottlenieiit ojK'rations in Kodarnia, 
(»ovprniiient. Estat-e. A(Ulrct»» : (i (.'autoimicnt, 
Cuttack (OrKsa). 

GOKHALE, Dattatraya Sada^hiv, Diwan ol 
Miraj State (Senior) since 1943. h. March 34, 
1890. Educ. : <iradnate(l from M jl.son College. 
Bombay ; Chief ()ffl<-cr, l>ist Local Boaid 
( olaha, 1923-2() ; Mamlal- 

dar, Hevemie Dept , 

t'olaha and llatnaiiiri Dist.,| 
1927; IMomotcd Distiict 

Deputy ('ollector and appttl. 1 
Peisonal Asst, to the (oil 
and additional Dist. Mntr. 
Collected Its. 1.00.000 
War Loans and It-.SOOO 
towards War Ditt Fund . 
successtnlly d c v e 1 o p e d 
jira\itatiou natcr scheme, 
costing? 3 lakhs over an 
area of 8 miles. Address’ Miiaj Senior. 

GOLWALIA, Kioch Brsi'OMO, Piincipal and 
Proprietor, (lol walla’s Fort rultion Cl.issrs 
ft. October 189.‘1 Edur. : Elphinstone ami 
St. Xa\iei’s Collcues. Fellow of the fndi.in 
Educational Society, m 
Miss (hailchcr Dhondv of 

Lahore. 2 dau^htci' and 1 
son. Started the (tolvialla 
( lass«s in 1910. H.is piihli-h- 
ed sov eial educational, histo- 
rical and lelmious woiks 
and has heim the recipient 
of many iiitih encomiums. 

Mr. Gol walla is a pionimcnt 
flunre in the P.ii'i commu- 
nity as he has been doiiiii 
very useful soiial noik \s .i pnbln 

speaker and wider and a Gujarati tioet also 
In* is well known. He takes ketm interest 
In social woik pert, oiling' to every community 
in general and the J'arsi eomrnundv in paiti 
cular. His work entitled “Tin* !»* rfect 
English Teacher” h.is hem appioved hy 
various Cioverninent Educatiomd Dcp.iit ments 
as also by .some native States Other publmi 
Oona are: ” Zoroasti'i’s (latlias in (lujamti 
Verse,” "Typical Enors m Emrlish Corieit- 
ed,” "The Greatness of Ancient, lian.” 
"The E.\cellence of Zoroastrianism”. He 
is also tJie Joint Hon. Sec'ctary, \icc-Prcsi-j 
dent, Treasurer, etc., of several l\irsi Societies, 
and is a Member of the C«-m(i.),I Cominitt«*e 
of the Hombay Picsideriey Kdea'sed Piisoneis’ 
Aid Society. Address: itoinbay Mutual 
Buildings, Hornby Koad, Fort, Bombay. 

GONDAL, ir, H. Shri Bno.iRAj.Ti Maharaja 
Thakore Saiilb Oi . (See Indian J*rinces’ 
Seeiion). 

GOONETILLEKE, Sir Oliver, K.B.E ,C M.g., 
Civil Defence and i*o(Kl ConiinisHioner, Ceylon, 
ft. 20th Oetoher, 1892; m. Estlier Beatriee, 
Jayawardana. Edac. : Wesley College, 
Colombo. B. A., London. A.sstt, Auditor for 
Hallways, Ceylon, Augu.st 21 , 1921 ; Asstt. Co- 
lonial Auditor, February, 27,1925 ; (’hairman, 
Compensation Comimttee, Katukurunda 
Railway Accident, J928 ; Colonial Auditoi, 
June 25, 1931; Auditor General, July 7, 


193 J ; (Je.vlon Government Delegate to the 
International Railway (’oiiferenee, Cairo, 
January 1933 ; Chairman, Retrenehment 
Commission in addition to his own duties, 
1938. Civil Defeiiee Commibsloner, January 
1, 1942; from Aug. 4, 1942, addl. duties 
of Director of Food Supply and Control and 
Memhei, (Vylon War Couneil ; Stew’ard, 
Ceylon Tuil Club and Gnlle Gymkhana (dub. 
< Iidnt : Oiient Club, Colombo and National 
Couneil of Voung Men’s (’hrlslian Associations, 
India, Burma ami Ceylon; Chaiinian, In- 
eorpoiated Trustees ot Chureh of (’eydoii ; 
Chairman, War Fund ot the Social and Sports 
Chihs of Ceylon. Address: Civil Defence 
Hea«h}iia!ters, Colombo and " Evaldon” 
Castle Street. Colombo. 


GOH, N\NPVAP\N JliAVERlliAL, B.A., LL.B., 
Cb.Mimaii and Managing Director, l^resideney 
Fife Insurauee Co., Ltd., Graduated from 
Haroda College. Harodn ; m. to Miss Sarlndevi 
Truedi; 1 sou 2 daughters; Chairman, 
Presidency Providi'nt and 
(General Insurance Co.. Ltd . 
ami Provincial Investment 
(’o . Ltd.; Director, Samsta 
Nagar Co-o])erative Jtank, 

Ltd. . E\-D i r e e t or, 

Property and Loans, Ltd ; 

Proprietor, (5 or A Co. Presj 
dent. Provident InsuraMce 
Cfunpanies’ Assoi iation * 

Chairman, Indian Indus- 
tries Fair Ltd,; (diaiiman, ■* 

Shreo Jam W’ire Products Co . Ltd., The B,i- 
Kxla ( ly.stal Glass Woiks Ltd ; The Baroda 
l‘otleiies IJd ; Member, fmlian Merehaiits’ 
Cliambei. Foiimh'r Member, .\ssoeiatioii of lii- 
<Han Imluhtrles. Member, Passengei and Traflie 
ilein f Association , Member of the Committee 
of the Indian Merehants’ Chamber; Member 
ot th<* ( entral Commitlei' oi the All-India 
Mainilaeturers’ Organi/alion. Pioneer in 
establislnng Bangles Pins and Screws In 
ilnstric'. in India < om'inflee Membei . Indian 
Life Gttiees' Association. Addres<^ : Mherwan 
Building, Sir Plnrozesliah Melitu Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 


GORDON, SiR ARrionAtn Doi c.lA'-, Kt., 
Kings’ Police Medal ( 1931 ), C l.E ( 1034 ). 
Otfieer (broth('r) St John of Jei usalem ( 1939 ), 
Knight ( 1943 ), Civil Seemity A<l\lser to 
(i.O (' -in-(J., JO.islein Aiiny. ft. Apiil 11, 
1888; m Aileene, d. of late J, M. Oliver. 
Ednr. ' Jledlord School. Apptd. to Indian 
I’olhe, Eastern Bengal A Assam, 1097 ; 
Dy. Tnsi»eetor-GeneraI of I’oliee, 1031 ; 
Oflieiatcd as Commsnr. of Police, CaleuUn, 
393 .» ; liisi)eetor-(j}enera! of Police, Bengal, 
3938 - 1042 , Civil Seenrity Atlviser to (LOC- 
in-C,, Eastern Army since Nov. 1942 . Pnhlira- 
tiom : Several Jhofessioiml Treatises, 

Address : Calcutta. 


GOSALIA, SIR Harilai, Nimoiiani), Kt. (193ft>, 
Dlw'aii Bahadur (J933). M.A., IHj.H. ; J)ow*an 
and Presiilent, Executive (’ouneil, Dhranga- 
dhra since Jan. 1943. ft. September 5,1877 ; 
m. Jadavhehen. Ednr. : Alfred High Se.hool, 
Rajkot, Eliihiubtouc College and Law College, 
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Bombay. Started lito as a Vakil in Ahmeda- 
bad ; was Honorary Asst. Piiblie ProseiMitor, 
Ahmedabad; Siib-,IndKe in Batnaniri and 
Thana J)istiiets and tiansterred to l*olitl<‘al 
Servlee iindoi lljo Mombay (joveinment in 
1907 ; served as Deputy IVditical A^ent, 
Kathiawar, Accounts anil Finance Officer, 
Katldawar Political A j-'cncy ; Assistant Politi- 
cal A|J:ent, Palrin|)ur; (’ivil .ludKO, and Distiict 
and Sessions lud«e, Kathiawar; i*resident 
(’onncil ol Administralion, Barwani Stale, 
1030-11 ; I’liinc Minister, Kotah State. 
1P41-42 ; social leformer ami pioneer of female 
education in Kathiawar; was a member 
of the Board o* (Jovernois of flu* Institute ol 
Plant Industiv, Indoie; Kejirescnted the 
States ol Ccntial India at the All-India (’on 
ference on Mulical School Education in 
India held in Delhi in JVovembcr, 1938 
Addresi, : Dhramiadhia and Rajkot. 

ft 

OOSWAMl, Tulsi Chandea, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Zemindar. Member, LeKislativc Assembly, 
1023-30. Son of Raja Kisorilal Gos- 
wamf of Serarapore, First Indi.m Member 
of Bengal Executive Council, b. 1898. 
Edue.' Pi esidency College, Calcutta, Oxford 
and Paris. Delegate elected by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly to represent India at 
the August Session (1928) of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, Canada, and was 
Chairman of the Indian Section. Member, 
Bengal Legi'^latlve A''scml)ly, since 1937 and 
Deputy Tycader of th • Congress Party till 19 59 
Finance Minister, Bengal (Joveinincnt, 1913. 
AtUhenn The Hai Bhjcc, Scramporc ; 
Kainey Park, 15, vllj gunge, Calcutta 

iU)[ LI), Sir Basil John, Kt., (\M G. (1029) 
(M.E. (J921). I.CS., Political Officer in 

Sikkim, b. 1883. m, (late) borraine Mac- 
donald (Kcbbcll). Eiiuc. : Winchester; Kew 
College, Oxford. Address: The Rcbidenci, 
Gangtok, Sikkim. 

GOl K, SlE HarI SlNtJlI, Kt. (1925), M.A., D. 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the Legis 
lative Assembly, 1921-34: Banister-at-Law. 
b. 25 Nov, 1872. Edur.: Go\t. TTigh School, 
Saugor ; Hislop (’oil., Nagpur ; Downing (’oil., 
Cambridge. Presdt., Municipal Commit fee, 
Nagpur, 1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and 
Hon. D. Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed, 
1st May 1924-1 920 : Vice-Clmneellor, Nagpui 
University (1930-8) ; President of the High 
Court Bar Association ; Member of Indian 
Central (’ommittce. Leader of the National 
Party in the Assembly and Leader of the 
Opposition, 1927-1934. Delegate to the Joint 
Committee of J’ailiamcnt, 193.3; Cliaiimnn 
of the (^uim|uonnial Conference ol tlic Thiiver- 
sitics of the Biitish Fim])irc. Hon. Member 
of the Anthenamm Club, National Liberal 
Club and British Empire Society. Publica- 
tions : laiW of transfer in British India, 3 vols, 
(6th Edition); Penal Law of British India, 
2 vols. (5th Edition) ; Hindu Code (4th 
Edition). The Spirit of Buddhism {4tb 
reprint) ; His only Tx)vc ; Lost Souls Story 
of the Indian Revolution ; Random Rhymes i 
and other poems. Address : Nagi»ur. I 
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GOVINDOS8 Chathoorbhoojapobs, Diwah 
Bahadur, Ex-M.L.C. b. 20th February 1878 ; 
Leading Indian Merchant and Banker in 
Madras; Senior Partner of Messrs. Chathoor- 
bhoojadoss Khoosaldoss 
and Sons ; Sheriff of 
Madras, 1914; Presented a 
statue of late H. M. King 
George V to Madras city ; 
a founder of the Southern 
India Chamber of Com- 
meice ; Vice-President of 
the S. P. C. A. ; one 
of the founders of and 
for a long time Director of 
the Indian Bank Ltd.; was 
a Trustee of the Madras 
Port for 1 5 years : was Director of the Central 
Bank of India, Madras, Madras Telephone 
Company and the Bank of Hindusthan Ltd.* 
Madras ; President, Hindu Central Com-* 
roittee, and Vice-President, Servants of 
Dharma Society, Madras; Member, Local 
Board of the Reserve Bank of India; Mem- 
ber, Board of Stiulies, University of Madras, 
Address: 459, Mint Street, Park Town. 
Madras. 

GRANT, iJKnT.-CoLONEL (Honv. (’olonel), 
Leonard Bishop, c.LE. (1936), T.l). (1922), 
E I) (1 9 1.3). Bt. Major (1919); Secretary, United 
Service Club. Simla ; Commanding the 
Simla Hilles ( \ F I ). w to Eile mi Stavcley 
Shackle. Edur. : Felstcd School, 1894-1900. 
Aichitcct, 1900-14; Territorial Army, 1909- 
1922. Aims Seisice. 1911-1922; Despatches 
twice; Auxiliaiy Forte. India, sinc<* 1923; 
SciMctaiy. Ciiilcd Scisiu* ('lub, Simla, since 
1922. Addiess . I nited Scivicc Club, Simla. 

GRAVELY, Frederic Hbnkt,D.Sc., F.A.S.B., 
F.N.I. (Retd.) Suiieiinteiident, Government 
Museum, Madras, b. 7th Dee. 1885. m. 
laiura Balling. Edur. : Aekvvorth and 

Bootham Schools and Victoria Univ. of 
Manchester. Demonstrator in Zoology, 
Vhdoria Univ. of Maiicliester. Asstt. Superin- 
teiulent, Iiulian Museum, Calcutta ; Asstt. 
Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India. 
Superintendent , Government Museum, Madras. 

I lUddirations : Vaiituis papers on Indian 
Biology and Arclueology mostly in the Re- 

I cords and Memoirs of tlie Indian Museum 
and ill the Bulletin of the Madras Government 
Museum. Address: 52, Jiondon Rua<i, Ke.id- 
iiig England. 

GREAVES, John Bkownson, C.B.E. (1041), 
M.L.A., J.P., Slieritf of Boml^aj ; Chief Con- 
troller (Honorary). Raw Materials A Stores; 
Office of the Textile Commissioner, Gov't 
of India (Industries A: Civil Supplies Dept.). 
b. July 20, 1900 ; in. Dons lo ('’liiton ; Edur.: 
Harrow and Cumhriilge ; Chairman, Greaves 
Cotton A' Co., Ltd., Bombay. Address: 

I, Forbes Street, Bombay. 

GREENFIELD, Siu Henry Challen, Kt. (June 

1944), C.S.r., 1941; (’ I.E., 1934 ; B.A. 

(Oxon.), I.C.S. Adviser to the Governor of 
C.P. and Berar. b. 8th Dec., 1885 ; m. 
Helen Macmillan ; Edur.: Lancing College, 
and Pembroke College, Oxon. Entered 

J. (\S. 1910 ; served in tlio Central Provs. 
as Asstt. Comiur.; ITnder-Scc. to Chief 
Commr., July to Sept., 1913 ; Asstt. 
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Commr., Ajmer-Merwara, May, 1915 ; Coramr. 
(tempt.), Ajmer-Menvara, Dec., 1916 to Jan., 
1917 ; 2nd asstt. to A.G.G. in Kajputana, 
July, 1918 ; l>ep. Commr. (provl.), Feb., 1921 ; 
confd., Aug., 1923 ; Kcv. Cec. to Govt., April, 
1927, and again, July, 1928 ; Sccty. in settlts. 
and land records, etc., depts., Jan., 1920; 
Commr. of settlements and Dir., land records, 
Mar., 1933 ; Offg. Commr., Slay, 1933 ; confd. 
(provl.), July, 1931; siibst.. May, 1936; 
tempy. Member, Gov.’s FiXeo. Council, Central 
Provs., during March., 1937. Address : Nag- 
pur, C.P., India. 

GREGORY, Sir Theo]>ore Emanuel, Kt 
(1942), D.Sc. (Econ.), J.ondon. Economic 
Advisor to the (Jovt. of India, 6. Sept. 
10, 1890. Bihic, : London School of Economics 
Prof, of Social Economics, Manchester, 1930-32, 
Prof, of Economics, London University, 
1926-37. India’s delegate to the Woihi 
Monetary Coi»ferenee, 1944. Puhlieatious : 
Various Works on Tariffs, Monetary Policy 
and Banking and Currcnc} History. Address : 
New Delhi. 

(iRIFFIN, Sir Ahthi'r Cecil, Kt. (1913), 
O.B.E. (Mil. Dn . 1019), H.E., Chief Coininis 
sioner of Kaihvays since September 1944. 
b 30tli March. 1888 ; «i. I{cr\l Kathleen Dillon 
>lvnn, d. of late ,1. D. Flvnn, Cl K. Edur. 
rri\ately and Li^e^pool i n\\. Came to 
India, 191 1 and posted as Asst. Engineer, N.W 
RIy. Employed on anr\ey and construrtiori 
and or>en lino works until 1914. Being 
commissioned in the Royal Rcserv*' Engineers, 
recalled to military duty in 1014. War 
Service until 1919. Employed at War Office 
in connection with Peace Conference Paris, 
with transportation Commission, 1919-20. 
Services lent to Iraq as Dy. of R’y’s and later 
Dir. of Rlys, Returned to India in Nov. 1925. 
Executive Engineer, and on special duty in 
connection with Railway working of Karachi 
Port. Deputy Agent, N. W. Rly. ; and 
later Div. Snpdt. ,Secy. Railway Board, 
May, 1938 and Gen. Mgr. N.-W. Railway, 
June 1910- Anc. 1914. Address: 2, Yoik 
Road, New Delhi. 

GRIFFITHS, (’IIARLKS, M.LA. (Bengal), Hon. 
Mgte., Councillor. Cah-iitta ( oipn. 1940-44, Dl. 
Com., Civic Guards, Member, Provincial Selec- 
tion Board of Dfljeers, Army Navy A: Air Force. 
b. Aug. 30, 1884. lidnr, : St. I’homas’ Seliool 
(1893-1900); recipient of Silver Shield as 
the best boy ; began life as an Api>rentiee 
Licensed Measurer, Bengal (hainbcr ol 
Commerce, 1901, and rose to be a first-grade 
officer and officiated us Asstt. Supdt. Member, 
Anglo-Indian Deputation to England in 
1925 to place the Coininiinity’s Case befoie 
the British Go\t. and contributed Rs. 10,000 
towards the deputation expenses ; in 1932 
edited the “Calcutta Philatelist”. An all- 
round athlete and has won trophies for 
Boxing, Shooting, Running, Football, etc., 
has one of the rarest collections of liulian 
Stamps ; gave a valuable lot of them at 
£30, (MK) to Sir Henry (Hdney to raise funds 
for education, also a collection for presentation 
to His Majesty King George V on behalf 
of the community. liobb// : Philately. Address: 
46, Police Hospital Road, Entally, Calcutta. 


GRIFFITHS, Pkroival Joseph, C.I.E. ( 1943) ; 
B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.), T.C.S. (Rtd.), 
M.L.A. (Central), Political Adviser to India 
Tea AsHo<‘!ation. iServicea lent to Govt, of 
India as Publicity Adviser, Govt, of India. 6. 
Jan. 15, 1899 ; m. Kathleen Mary (nee Wilkes). 
Bdi/e. : (Vntral Foundation School, London 
and Peterhousc, Cambridge, Joined I.C.S., 
1922; sc^^cd in Bengal as Dist. Officer; 
Govt. Widp in Central Leg. Assembly, 1036-37- 
retired from I.C.S. and becamo Political 
Adviser to Indian Tea Association and M.JaA. 
(Central), A])ril 1937 ; Chairman, Public 
Relations Committee, Bengal, 1940; Controller, 
Film Publicity, Go\t. of India, 1941-42; 
Publicity Adviser to Govt, of India; Central 
Organiser, National War Front, llirector- 
Genoral of Enforctunent tV Public Relations, 
Dept, of ( ivil Supplies, Govt, of Bengal. 
Address : United Service Club, Calcutta. 

GULAMJILANI, BULIKniw, Sarpar, Nawab 
OF Wai. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief. 6. 28 July 1888. m. sister of H. H. 
the Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora, who died 
in 1930. Educ. .* Raj kumar College, Rajkot. 
Served in the Imperial Cadet Corps for two 
years, 1006-08 ; was Additional Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council ; and Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923 ; ^as elected 
Vice-President, Bombay Presidency Muslim 
League and is permanent President of Satara 
District Anjuman Islam; appointed Hon. 
A.D.C. to H.E. the Governor of Bombay in 
1929. Was I’resldent of the State Council, 
Jaora State. Address : The Palace, Wal, 
District Satara. 

GULLILAND, MAJOR CoLiN CAMPBELL, Secre- 
tary and Clerk of the Course, Royal Western 
India I'urf (’lub.. Ltd., and ('ommandant, 
H. E. The Governor’s Bodyguard, Bombay. 
b. 2nd I)eccml)er 1892. m. Margaret Patricia. 
Gulliland (vee Denehy). Ednc. : Oundle 
School. Joinetl F. W* Hellgers & Co., London, 
1912; Calcutta, 1914-15; served with Indian 
Ca\alry, 1915-1919; saw active service with 
.32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1916 and 1918-19; with 
Croft and Forbes, 1919-29; Partner, Croft 
and Forbes, Exchange Brokers. Bombay; 
served as member of Ctt4*e , Chamber of 
Commerce, Bombay, 1929 ; joined W. I. T. C. 
as Asst. Secretary, Nov. 3929, Address: 
6. Burnett Road, Poona. 

OUl’TA, Deshbvndhu Lala, (’ongress M.ly.A., 
Punjab. Is the Managing Director of “ Tim 
Daily Tej,” Delhi, the oldest and leading Urdu 
daily and Tlic Illustrated Tcj Weekly, founded 
by Late Swami Shraddha- 
nandn. b. June 1901. An 
fdd and prominent cong- 
res.s leader of Delhi and 
member of tlie All-India 
Congress Committee. He 
has been taking active 
part in ])olltical and social 
activities sirn'c 1920. He 
lias been to jail seven 
times during the last 25 
years for liis political eon- 
victions. He was released 
last in FcV)ruary 1945 after 
24 years detention under D.I.R. 26. His 
record of work in the Punjab Assembly is very 
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brllllaot. ]le has served as member of the 
Standing and of the C’entral l^eas Advisory 
Committee of the All India Editors' Con- 
ference He has also greatly contributed to 
the civic life of Delhi as the Deputy J.eader of 
the Congress Municipal Party since J023. 
Address : Burn Hastlon Road, Dellii. 


GUPTA, Tub Hon. Mr. Ghanshyamsino, 
B.So., LL.B., Malguzar of Drug & of some 
other villages in Drug District. S])eaker, the 
Central Pi o^ luces and Berar Leg, Assembly. 
6. 1880 m. Mr.s. Jal Devi Gupta in 1911 as a 
social reformer out of the narrow limits of his 
sub-caste. Educ. : Raipur. Jubbulpore, 

Allahabad; President, M. C. Drug, 1925-28, 
Chairman, Dt. Cl., Drug, 1931-34; Chairman, 
Co-operative Bank, Drug for some years : 
Member, C. P. and Berar Legislative Council I 
(1923-.39) ; Leader ot the Congress Party and j 
of Opposition in C. P. and Berar Legislative 
Council (192(5-29); Member, A.I.C.C. (192J-{ 
36); M.L.A. (Central), 1934-37; President of! 
the Arya Samnjas ot C!. P. and Berar, 1920-40, 
President, International Aryan Lejjgue and led 
successfuly tlie famous Arya Samaj Satyagrah 
mo\eiuent tor leligious liberty in Hyderabad 
State 1937-41. J’nblicatioHS : Jiharat Shiksha 
Adarsh {I deal-of -national Education), Author, 
Corameiitary on Arya Marriage Act XIX of 
1937 which he pilot ted through the Legislative 
Ahserably. Pres.. Satyartlia Prakasli Delence 
ettee., set up to deal with situation created 
by the ban on Chapter 14 of Satyartha Pra- 
kash, the Sacred book of the Arya Samaj. 
Address : Drug, C.P. 


GUPTA, Hansra^ M.A., LL.B. h. 1905. 
Son of the late Gulraj Gupta. Executive 
Engineer (B. B. & C. I.) ni. 1924. Four 
sons and two daughters. Proprietor, The 
Delhi Iron Syndicate. 
Managing Partner : Hanaraj 
Gupta <fe ('o., Delhi, Raj 
Engineering Iron <.\r Brass 
Works, Delhi and Sitaj'iir 
Raj Enamel Works, Delhi 
Itliarat Calile and Rubber 
Co., Delhi and Indian 
Waterproof Products, Delhi. 
Managing Director : 
l*ratap Bank, Ltd., Raghu 
Engineering Woiks Ltd., 
Rajendia Metal Industries 
Ltd., Calcutta. The Central Distillery A 
Chemical Works Ltd., Meerut. Diiecfor : 
The Indian Forest liidustiies Ltd., The 
Jay Engineering W'orks I,td., The Scientific 
Apparatus Chemical Works Ltd., Agra, 
India Porcelain JAd., Delhi, The Hindustan 
Mutual Assurance Co. , lAd., Agra. Cliairman, 
The Tllak Insurance Co,, lid., Ih-esident * 
The Delhi iron A Hardware Mcrcliniits' Asso- 
ciation, Delhi, 'Die United Chamber of Trade 
AsstKdatlons, Delhi. All India Manufacturers’ 
Organization, Delhi Provincial Board ; Pro- 
vincial Commissioner, The Hindustan Scout 
Asscu. Address: 20, Harakliaiuba Road, 
jVew Delhi. 



GUPTA, L. Ramgofal, b, 1919, adopted 


s/o L. Ramcharan Gupta 
Laksinniratan Cotton Mills 
Co, Ltd,, Cawni)oie, and 
Managing Partner ot India 
Supplic.s, Northern India 
Trading (^o, and B. R. Wood 
W'orks, all situated at Cawn- 
pore ; connected witli a huge 
number of public institu- 
tions; undertook a woild 
tour in 1939-40. Iteoeation : 
Miihir, Sports. Ti a veiling. 
Address : Bchaii N i w a s , 
Caunnore. 


Director of 



GUPTA, L. Raw Prasap h. 27tli Jan, 1922. 
s. of late L. Beharilal, founder of the firm 
of Beharilal Ramcharan, and a noted 
pliilanthropist of Ills time ; Educ. : up to 
Intermediate, Dir., Laksh- 
miratan Cotton Mills and 
several other concerns lu 
tile B. 1{. Group; Hurriladili 
t'oul ('o. Ltd., Engineering 
\\ oiks of India Ltd., t'alcu- 
tta. ex'tirneral Manager, 
Aluminium Corporation of 
India, Asanaol ; takes keen 
interest in philanthropic 
and social work. Hecrea^ 
tion • Music, sports, travel, 
gardening. Addrm ; Beliarl 

Niwas, Cawnpore. 
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UPTA, Saohindra Kumar Dato, M A. 
(Cantab.), LL.M. (Cantab.). LL.D. (Dub.), 
Bar-at-Law ; Eshan Scholar 1923, Secy., 
Bengal I.eg. (’ouncil ; b. March 1, 1902 ; m. 
Nillma, d. of A. C. Sen, for some time Presi- 
dent, Bengal National Cliamber of Commerce. 
Educ. - Presy. Coll., Calcutta; Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge ; Inner Temple, London. 
Practised nt the Rangoon and (’akutta 
High Courts; Dean, Faculty of ^Law, 
Lucknow University 1935-38 ; Member of 
ettee. for tlie reform of Legal Education 
appointed by the U. P. Govt, in 1937 ; Prof., 
T^uiv. Law Coll., Calcutta; Secy.. Bengal Leg. 
Council since 1940; Joint Secy., Empire 
Parliamentary Assocn., Bengal Branch. 
Publications : Thesis on the Modem Law 
relating to Criminal Appeals to the King in 
Council. Address : Legislative Building, 
Calcutta, 


GUPTA, SatYKNDRA Nath, 1 (’S., (Retd. Oct. 
1943), B.A. (Cantab.). (M.E. (193,5), Magistrate 
and (.\)llector, Bengal, b. 29th July 1895. m, 
to Frieda («ce Rogge). Educ.: St. Pauls 
School, London (foundation scholar) and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge (classical scholar). 
Passed I.C.S. Examination. 1917 ; joined 
service, 1918 ; Asstt. Magistrate and Collector, 
Bengal; Magistrate and Collector, 1925; 
Deputy Trade Commissioner, London, 1928 ; 
Indian Trade Commissioner, Hamburg, 
1931-37; Collector of Customs, 1937; 
Joint Secretary, Commerce Department, 
(iovermnent of India, 1938 ; Collector of 
Customs, Boniliay, 1939 ; Collector of Customs, 
Karachi, 194(1; Commissioner of Excise, 
Bengal, 1942-43. Publications : Annual KeporU 
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of the ImHan Trade Commissioner, Hamburg, 
Annual Reports of the Collector of Customs^ 
Karachi. Address : Vio (Srindlay tfe Co., 
Calcutta. National Liberal Club, Whitehall 
Place, S.W.l. 


GURDON, Maj -Uks. Edward Tfmplk 
Leigh, C.B.E., M.C , b. Oct. iiO, 1800; m. 
Elirabeth Madeleine nee WiNon in lOlilJ : 
2«. 2id . ; Ednc. : Ruuby ainl Sandhurst. 2 
Yorks, Aug. 1914 ; 2 Lt. Rifle Bde. Ma> 
1915; France, 19ir>-lC; (M C. mentioned 
In despatches). Wounded, Oct. 1910; K. 
Africa with K. A. R,, 1917-18; Captain, 192D, 
Black Watch 1922; India, 1923-21 : Staff 
College. 1929-30 War Ofllee 1931-34 
B. M. 15 Inf. Bde., 1934-30: <12, 1st Div- 
Pale.stine ]93<5; Instructor, Staff (’olleg<‘, 
Camberley, 1937-39 ; A. A. vV 0. M.G., 1940; 
Comd. 1 Black Watch 1940 ; Chief Instruc- 
tor, Senior Officers School, 1940; Bde 
Comd. 1941 ;|B. (! S. of a corps, 1941-42; 
B.G.S.of an Army, 1942-43 ; Director, Military 
Training (India), 1943-44, Addtess : India 
Command. 


GURFSHARAN Lal * b. 1902 Son of Uai 
Bahadur Ram Chand Ram. Bhadanl. Vice- 
President, Federation of Indian Chunibera of 
Commerce and Industry. Managing Director, 
Bhadani Brotlici*? Ltd., and 
(iaya Sugar MilK Ltd. 
Owns two Oil Mills, two Rict 
Mills, one Sugar Mill, two 
Glass ra<‘tories one ShelKu 
Moulding i’owei laOory, 
and Diiector in several 
IndiMriul conceins m tin 
country in( hiding Textile. 
Vegetable Ghee. Colliery, 
M«tal Iiisjjrancc Conipan> 
President. Bihai Chanil>er ot CoiunieKc, 1939 
Member, Managing Committee. 1 eduation ot 
Indian (.hamber oi ('ommerce and Jndu''frv 
International ('hamber of Commerce, \il- 
India Organisation Induct lial Kmployeis 
All-India Manufacturer'!.’ Ass(>( II . ; c j*. and 
Bihar Sugar Control Boaid Piovincial 
Advisory Board I'oiest { til i/at ion, Bihar 
Mechanical Indiistiies Committee; Meml>er. 
Central Sugar Cane ( ttee \ew Delhi ami 
Central Mica Enquiry (’ttee. JTesident, 
Indian Sugar Mills Association ; President 
Gaya City 11. E. Sehool ; lion. Secretary, 
Gaya (iaiiiakshni Sabha : Vice-President and 
Member In several English Scfiools Mi inher. 
Post-war Reconstruct ion Committee, Govt of 
Bihar ; Director, Hindustan Comrnenial Bank 
Ltd., Cawnj)ore. Address : i /o Pt»st Box 
. No. 332, 15, (live Street, Calcutta. 



GGZDER, NussKRWANJI 80RABJI, J.P., Hon. 
Magistrate, Bombay. Parsec Zoroastrlan. 
6. Cth May 1871. Senior Partner : Nusserwanjl 
S. Guzder & Co. Has widely 
travelled several times to 
Gbina, Ja]tan, America and 
Eurojie. Freemason of 40 
years standing, a Past 
Master, appointed Hon. 

Dep. Grand Master, A. S.F.l. 
in 1942; A Rotaiian of 12 
\ ears standing. He was the 
only person from wliole 
of India to fly by Graf 
Zappeliii from (Jerinany to 
Buenos Ayres En/ Rio-de- 
Jnneiio in South America and back distance 
of 16,000 miles in 13 days. First 5,000 miles 
non stop in 66 hours. Office Address : Canada 

[ Building, also Bombay House, Fort, 
Bombay. 

GW4ld()K His IlfOHNEss TiiK Maharaja op 
(See Indian Prmces’ Section.) 

GWYER, Sir Maurice Linford, M.A., D.C.L. 
(Oxon.), LL D. (Tiavancore and P.itn.i) 
K.C.B, (1927), K.C.S.I. ( 1935). Vice-Chancel- 
lor ot Delhi I niveisitv. ^ince 1938. b. 2.')th 
April 1878; m. Alsina Helen Marion Burdett, 
elder ilnughter ot Sir Henry Burdett, K.C.B., 
K.C.V O. Eduv.: Westminster, Christ 
Chureh, Oxford (Hou Student. 1937); 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 1902- 
1916. Barristcr-at-Law, Inner Temple, 1902 
(Hon. Bencher, 1937); K. C., 1930; Legal 
Adviser, Mluistiy of Shipping, 1916-19; 
Legal Adviser, Ministry of Health, 1919-26; 
H. M. Procurator-General and Solicitor to 
Treasury, 1926-33 ; First Parliamentary 
( oun.‘'.el to Tiensnrv. 19;U 37 ; Fir-.t Chief 
.lustn‘e ot India, 1937-4;{. Address: Delhi 
VnlverMtv, Delhi. 

GYAN Nath, Mashir-ud-Dowi.ah, KAJvfHere- 
dilarv ) (1938), C I E (1934) ; retired Officer of 
the Indian Politii'nl Service, ITime Minister, 
Holkar State, Indore. ('. I, since May 1943; 

belongs to the old Punjab 
AristoiTuey and is the direct 
descendant of Raja Dina- 
nath of Kalanaur. Raja 
Gyan Nath having served 
in the Punjab (Mvil Service 
was .selected for admission 
to the Foreign and Political 
Dent, of the Govt, of India 
anil held the superior post 
in that Dept, as Secy, to 
the Honourable the Agent 
to the Governor General 
for Punjab State^, 1928-32. Having served 
previously as Administrator of Nabba, was 
on Foreign service' in tliat State as President 
of the Council of Regency lil32-39. Prime 
Minister, Jaijuir State, Rnjputana 1939-42 
In the last Great War, services recognised 
as ‘ Exceptional and Distinguished ’ by 
bestow’al of a title, a Sword of honour, a land 
grant and three Sanads. Address: Holkai 
State, Indore, G, I. 

HABIB-ur^LAH Sahib Bahadur, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab sir Muhammad, Kt. (1922), 

I K.G.S.T. (1927), K.G.I.E. (1924), LL.D. 

[ b. Sept. 22, 1869 m. Sadathun Nisa 
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Begum. Ed tic.: Zilla High School, Saida- 
pet. Joined the Bar in 1888; in 1897 
w'as presented Certificate of Honour on the 
occasion of Golden Jubilee of the late 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria ; from 
1901 devoted whole time to local aclf- 
(jovernmeut and held tho position of 
(’hairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluka Board and Pres., Dist. Boaid ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1005 ; Member, Legislative Council, 
1900*12, ai)poInted Temporary Member, 
Madra.s Executive Council, 1910: was (’om- 
inisslonerof Madras Corporation, 1020. Cave 
rvldence before Royal Commn. on Decen- 
tralisation and also ' before i’ublic Services 
Commn., fcrvcd n't a co o])ted member on 
Beforms Comii'ittee, JMember, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior ( Ivil Sei vices in India, 
Nov. 1923 Maicli 1921, Member of Council 
of fhe (lovcinor of Madias, 1920-24, 
Member of the Viceroy's Council, 1925-30. 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1920-27, Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nation-., 1929. 
Dew’an oi Travaucore, 19‘M 30. Addins . 
Worli, Bombay. ^ 

IfADDOW, SIR (RoBbKT) JtrswK’K, ScuioT 
Partner, iMackinnon Macl.cu/.ie A- Cu.. India. 
h. 1891. //i. 1921 to MiW Anderson (died 
1027), d. oi John Anderson; 1931 to Isabel 
Robb, d. oi .lohn Robb. FaUk Bella- 
housfon Academv. Member, (’ouncil oi 
State from 1941-13. Pieslient. P.onib,\> 
Chamber of ('ommerce, 193<'-31 ; Memlier, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1929-31 ; Pre-.i 
dent, Bengal ('bainber of (ommerce and 
As-ociation (')iambtus of ' ommeree, 1942 43 
and 19l.‘»-t(», MfunluT, Ihu^gal Legi lati\e 
\s>,rinblj, 1919 n. Addit't,^ : (JleruIUT, We 1 
Kdbikle, and 1<*. strand Road, ( alcutta. 

I 

ll\IN, Henry Willkm Thi.oporf, C.B.I:., 
B.So. (lions.). Civil Engine(*riiig, (ompauj 
Director, b. Ang, 17, 1S99, //?. DoioGi\ 

Lileeu W’jsard. Kdur.: Warwick Sebo. 1 , 
Armv, J 918- 19, ( 'nnimissionod-Rov.d Cariisfui' 
Artillerv, Lniv. ot lliimingliam ; j«>inedl 
Braithw’aito V Co., Lngineeis Ltd., West-l 
minster, Aug. 1923; ser\ed in ^aliuus capa 
(itit*-.iu Bombay, 1923-2*;; Sao Paulo, Brazil 1 
192<*-iN; England 192'^-30 ; fian^ieried to ' 
P.raitbwaite A <’ 0 .^ (India), IJd., B«fi, Mgr. 
Bombay, 1930 31, iMg. Dir, sin<*e 193» ' 
Dir., Biaitbwaite, Burn A .)«ssop Construe 
Don ( o.. Ltd. CalenttM Cbaiiman, Indi.in 
Engineering Association. C.)39.43. Addit'^s 
Braitbwaite A to. (India), 1 td , Pt»st Bt»\ 
No. 427, (t.P.D , Calcutta. 

HXKSAB, Ct)p. SlH Kvn.v^ N\u\in. KI.. 
1932; C.I.E., l.L.D.. Maslur i- Ivlins 

Bahadur, b. 20th Eebiuary 1S7‘<; .v. of 
Pt liar .Nnraln Ilaksar ; g ot Rai 
Bahadur Dharam Naraiu Ilaksar. C.I.E., one 
s. three d. Edur.' Victoiia (’ollege, (Jwalhir, 
Mlnhahnd I'liiversity. B.A., Hon. Professoi 
oi History and Philosoph\, 1S99-I903; 
Private Secretary to the Maliaraia Scindia, 
1903-12; Undei -Secretary, J*oliti'-al De- 
partment, on deputation, 1905-1907; 

< apt., 4th Gwalior Imperial Sor\ice Infantry, 
1903; Major, 1904; Lt -Col , 1907 ; <’*^1 


1924 ; Senior Member, Board of Revenue, 
1909-14 ; Delegate to both Round Table 
(Conferences and served on the 
Federal Structure Committee and its 
Sub-Committees, the Federal Finance 
Committee. Secretary-Genernl of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Round Table 
Conference: Political Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, 1912-37 ; Prime Minister, Bikaner 
State. 1938-39. Personal Adviser to His 
Higlmcss *hc Maharaja ot .lammii and Kash- 
mir and Guardian to the Heir- Apparent, 
1930-43 ; Prime Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, July 1913 to February 1944. Publi- 
cafiojix : (with H.M. Bull) Madho Rao Scindia, 
1925; (with K. M. J*nnlkkar) Federal India, 
3930 Addicsf : 18, Ilardingc Avenue, New 
Delhi 

TIALLETT, H. SIR Mattrice GaBNIER, 
GC.T.E., K.C.S.t, B.A. (Oxon.) ; C.I.E. 
(19.30); C.S.T. (3934); I.C.8., Governor of 
(he Ibiited Provinces, Dec. C, 1939. 6. 28th Oct. 

1888. m. G. C. M. Veasey, 
Edfir.: Winchester College, 
and New College, Oxford ; 
Appointed to I.C.S., 1907 ; 
Under-Secretary, Blhnr and 
Orissa, 1913-3 5 ; Magistrate 
and Collector, 1915-20; 
Secretary, Local Self- 
Government Dept., Bihar 
and Orissa, 1019-24 ; Magis- 
trate-Collector, 1925*29 ; 
Commishioncr, 1929-30 ; 
Chief Secretary to Govt, of 
Bihai ami Orissa. 1930-32; Home Secretarj-, 
Govt, of India, 1932-89 • Governor of Bihar. 
1987-39. Addieufi ' Governor’.s Camp, U.P. 

IIALWASTA, Nawal KisnoRE, Merchant, 
landlord, b. 1908, .s. of L. Gyaniram of 
BhivMiui (Disft. Tli-sar); Rais and prominent 
businessman. Partner of Ganeshdas Ram- 
gopal, Bajoria llahvasiya 
A Co . Radio A' Refrigerator 
Coipoiatinii, (’’tiollng Ap- 
pbauees Mig. ('<• , and 
othei nmeenis ; Ch.iirnian, 

Lucknow Munlcliial Board, 

Diiector, htar Paper Mills 
Ltd , The Pioneer Ltd , and 
The Modorn Euglneeriug Co. 
ltd.; Prominent Iigure in 
realm of business and Commerce, having 
l.irge business interests in Lucknow, 
Calcutta and ^a^ioua other places in U.P. & 
Bilur. Member, Chambers of Commerce, U.P., 

( ommeice Faculty of l.ucknow Univ., Provin- 
cial A' District Price Conti ol Boards, Board of 
Industries, I .P., U.P. Artaud Cra*‘t Advisory 
P,uard, Provincial (iiain rurchnse C'ttee, 
U.l*. Jails, lufllan Red Cross Society, etc.; 
President, Agarvusl Vidyalaya, Shri Durga 
Gita Vidyalaya, and other institutions. 

• Halwasia Court, Lucknow'. 
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HAMfD Husain Khan, Syfd, Khan liAHAi»rii, 
Knh, Waslkadar, Life Mnjiistnvta b\ick- 
uow. h. May, 1885. Kecelvcd the title ot Khan 
Bahadur in 11J27. M.lll. 
in 1934 and O.B.IC.. in 
1042. Is a desrend*u\t oi 
a lormer riimc Minister 
of Oudli — niariii'd R.ini 
Saltanat Bernini of Nanpaia, 
Oudh -h.as two sons. Ediic. 
at, (»o\t. J\>hilce Hiuh Vhool 
Lucknow. Has large landed 
pro])erty and Zemindari, 
serves .as a Lite Magistrate 
Chairman, Itistiiei Lxeise 
Licensing Board, Mend>er. 
General Charity Cttee., Provincial Bed Cioss 
Society, U.P. Plying Club, Anti‘Tul»ereulosis 
League and Tiustee, Siiia Inter College, 
Lucknow. Also ntemhcr ol PioNinei.il aim 
District War Committees, A public and social 
worker, has constructed the Hamid Paik 
Owynne Clock Tower public Avell at 
Lucknow. Travelled in Iran, Iraq. Sjiia ami 
Palestine. Address: Saltanat Man/il^ Hamid 
Eoad, Lucknow. 




HAMIED, A. KiIWt.TA, Dot . B.Sc., M.A., Ph.T) 
(Berlin), A.I.C.. 1<\(’ S. (London). jVJ.LC., 

Bombay. (Jraduated in science fiotn 

Allahabad Univei‘-it\ in 1020 and w.i- on tin 

staff ot the National Muslim «♦ 

University, Alig.irh, as 

Reader in Chemist ly ujdo 
1923. In 1024 h'tt lor 
Europe and joined the 

Berlin Unix ersitv x\heic-he 
worked under * I‘iofe‘">ors 
Rosenheim, Neruxt, Halter, 

Sprangcr and Iieundlich. 

Obtained Doctoiate fioin 
Berlin University in 1027 
and stayed sex oral jeai'i in 
Europe for study ol clienii- 
cal and pharmaceutical industry. Settled 
down in Bombay in Januai.v, Itldi, ami soon 
established a business in (hcmlcal and phai 
maceutical products and several other lines 
Member of the S\ndi(ate of tin 
Aligarh Muslim Vniversitv till Octobei 10‘»b 
and at present member of the Couit 
Managing Diieaor and Technical 
Expert of the Chemical, Industrial and 
Pharmaceutical Laboratoii' s. Ltd., briellv 
known as "Cipla'*, Director of several 
firms in Bombay and loundir ol a new institu- 
tion called the ‘‘ National Industii.il J'lanning 
Corporation.” President oi Indian ('hemical 
Manufacturers’ Association, M<‘inber 01 the 
Drug ('oinmittee appointed by the (loveinment 
of India under the Industrial 11 escarch Board 
and also of the Ciuniical Adxisory Panel 
for the Province of lirmibay. Jioin October 
Slet, 1898. Address: 289, Bellasis Road, 
Byculla, Bombay. 


HAMILTON, AKOHiBALp Henry i»b Buhgh, 
B.A., Puisne Judge, High Court of Judicature, 
Allahabad, b. 4th July 1H8G ; m. Suzanne 
Migneau. Educ. : King's School, Canterbury, 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Indian 
Civfi Service ; District and Sessions Judge 
(1925) ; ‘Off g. Legal Remembrancer (1923); 
Judicial Secretary to Government (1928) ; 


Acting Judicial Commissioner, N.W.F.P. 
(1939) ; Judge, Chiet Court of Oudh, 1937-40 
Address • Allahabad. 

HAMPTON, llr.MiY Vernkk, M.A., Dip. Ed., 
J P.. MciuIkt, Bombaj Sind I’ublic Service 
Commission ; Kt'llow, l^nlv, of Bombay, b. 
1 May, 1890. Educ.: Trinity Coll., Dublin. 
»«. Stella, only ff. of the late Sir Townshend 
Fenwick, K.C.M.t?., Ai)pt. to J.E.S., 1913; 
Prof., Gujarat Coll., Abnusbibad, and El- 
phliHtone Coll., Bombay, 1914-20; Vlee- 
Princlpal, Karnatak Coll., Dhaiwar, 1920-23 
and Piincipal, 192.3-30; Principal, Secondary 
Training Coil., Bombay. 1930-39 ; Secy., 
Pedcral Public Service Commission, 1939-40, 
Prliieipal, Seeoudaiy Training Coll., llombay, 
J 940-42; Member, Bomba y-Sind Public 
Service Commi'-ion, 1942. Address: Malabai 
Court, Ridge Road, Bombay. 

ITANAGI, Khan S\.hfb ABT>rLK.\REF.MSAnF,n 
AMKKNSxnrit. M.L.A,, Prominent businessman 
of Dlmrwar Dist. Proprietor, H. Aineen Saheb 
it Son, and the Mol^amad Ginning Factory 
and Agent, The Standard 
I.'ieeum Oil Company at 
Gadag. b. Oct. 27, 1901. 
fu. ShaiifuTinisa TJeeiim. d. 
of Janab jM. Ni/ainuddin 
Abmedsalub. 4 and 2 d ; 
has been in public lite 
wiice 192S ; a Muni( ipal 
( ouncillor sinci* J931 ; 
iTe-idciit, Gaiiag Bctgcri 
Municii>al Burougb, 19.I.V3G 
aud again iii 193) Member, District, Local 
Board, feiiue l!)32 and Vice Pres, siiiee 1936; 
Nomlnatid Membei, (uulag Bidgeri School 
Board 1931, and Djstiiet Local Board Schoo' 
Board, 192'- • immlM'r, Karnatak Chamlrer of 
Commerce, .‘•inee 1931; unanimon-'lj elected 
Chairman, Gadag Bttgiri Urban Cooperative 
Bank JJd., Dinetor, J.and Mortgage Bank, 
Gadag, tinee 1912; nominated member, 
Agricultural I'roducc JJlaiket tttce., Pres, 
Cloth Merchants’ A.ssc , Gadag; Life Member, 
Ivariiatak Muslim I.dueallon Sety ; Pres., 
Mu-'liiu .lammayat Masjid, (iadag ; Founder, 
Muslim Co (>}>eiatixe Soelt-iy, Cladag ; Member 
of maro pul»li<‘ instil ut ions and takes keen 
inlen'd 111 agrieultun- and (.0 oiH-'rative move- 
ment. Addns.^ ■ Ameeu Mauzil, Cladag 
(I>ist. Dharuar). 

HANCOCK, LT Coi. CYRlk PERCY ; C.l.E.(194l). 
o.B.K. (1930), M.r. (1919) ; Resident at Baroda 
and lor the Slates of W(‘stern India and 
Gujarat ; b. Sept. 18, 189(), «i. Joyce Heming- 
way; Educ.: Wellington Coll, and Sandhurst, 
Indian Army, 1914-1920; Indian Political 
Seivico, 1920 to date. Address'. Baroda. 
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}i VNUMANTHAITA, DlIArwMAPRAV a RT H A 
Hajanah \i LI, Cotton Mm*htnit and Manaj/inR 
\gcnt, The 1 )iiva iij/ore Cotton Mills, Ltd. 

() In 1881 in Myst)n* State St.irted caieer 

ajewillii in 1001 and lat(‘j 
entered cotton l)usii>ess. In 
lOOO, lie o]K ned L'innin^ and 
jnes^in^!: l.ietoiiesot In', own 
in l)ji\an(ierc, (hitaldiuir, 
liana\iu and Kanjanpt <id, 
jointly with his -.on K. Kain.i 
Set I V* lie tonrnled the DaN.in- 
Cotton Mills Lid. Ainonu 
his other business activities, 
is the llontation ol “the 
l)u\:in”eie \anas]iati Vetre- 
table Oil ( o., Ltil “ 
Constructed a Dhainn'da at a « osl oi ovir 
l\s. l,0t),000 oppo'ite th(‘ Itailwav station at 
Davanpeie whi( h was ojuiKd )iy in', ilmhiiess 
'I'hc Mahaiaja ot Mv^oie in July 1042. JIK 
l>roposal to donate a detent, sum tor the 
construction ol a (.ills’ ili<.ih School has 
been readilv a<et‘i>l«<l by the liov eminent. 
AddrfSfi : Dav.in^eie. 

TI\NITT Sisaii, llAO "Rajv RU) livnAidu 
(1037); Lt. 'Colonel (Jodhimr State Foicesi 
(1941). Major (1031); taptain (18tli K.E.O.) 
11921). Person il Military Secietar> to ills 
Highness, Jodhpur, /l1900. 
s. of His late JlighnO'.s Cen* 
eral Maharaja Sir Prataji 
Singliji Sahib Haliadur n.. 

1921, d. of THs late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Mndhosinghii 
Bahadur of Jaipur. First 
wife died, 1931. m. again 
(1934) d. of Hib Late liigli 
ness Maharaja ofSirnioor 
Nahan. Has 3 sons. Holds Jagir. Served Fkiro 
pean War, 1914-18. Private Secretary to llh 
Late Highness Maharaja Regent of Jodhpur 
1917-22. Comptroller of Household to 
His Highness the Maharaja ol Jodhpur, 
1923-25. Nigrani Otficor, Stables, 1925-33. 
Comptroller of Stables to 11. H.. 1933 41 
Also worked as Military Secretary to Hib 
Highness. Is one of the two 9 handicap 
Polo Players in India; A plnjcr of inter- 
national repute; considered as an authorit> 
on INilo. Played for Jodhpur, Jaipur and 
several other Jmlian and English teams and 
has won innumerahle trophies in India and 
England. Medals-- Coronation, 1911, 1914-15, 




Jaisalmer in 1894; was Subordinate Judge, 
First Class, at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- 
J udge and Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, 
till 1921 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
192] -23 ; ofliciated as Addl. Hist, and Sessions 
Judge; retired, 1923. S( nioi Judge, Chief Court, 
Jodhjiur, 1925; Member, Leg. Assembly, 1924, 
re-elected, J927 and 1930; was Dy. Leader, 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly. 
Was one of the (’hairmi n of the Leg. Assembly. 
Presided over Indian National Social Con- 
ference at Lahore, 1929 and All-India Vaish 
(’onference at Bareilly in 1925; Awarded 
Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 and Coronation 
Medal. Author of Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, popularly known as the “SardaAct”. 
Puhlications : Hindu Superiority ; Ajmer 

Historical and Descriptive ; Maharana Sanga, 
Mahamna Kumbha, etc. Editor of the 
Dayanand Commemoration Volume and 
Secretary of the Paropakarinl Sahha of India. 
Commemoration volume was presented to 
him in Oct. 1937. Address : Harniwas, Civil 
Lines, Ajinor. 

HARES. Walter Pullin, B.A. (Durham), 
M B I'j 1st class Canib. PreJim., 1903. C. M. S. 
Missionary, b. 12th April, 1877. m. to Marlon 
Puliin. EUuc. : at King’s Lynn, Durham 
University. Principal and Warden of St. 
John’s Divinity College, Lahore, 1912-1913 ; 
Missionary in charge, Narowal, ] 906-1911 and 
1913-1916 ; Missionary in charge, Gojra, 
1916-1939; Hon. Canon of Lahore, 1928; 
Examining Chaplain to Bishop of Lahore, 
1916; Stalf Majoi of Civil Liaison Organisation 
Oeneral lleadquaiters, 1940. Publications: 
An English-Panjahi Dictionary ; A compilation 
of 900 Piinjahi Proverbs and 6000 Idiomatic 
Sentences in Roman Ihinjabi ; A History of the 
(’hiistian Chundi of the First Six (’enturies , in 
Per-'hin Urdu (2nd Edition); The Story of the 
Jhang Par J/issmn; The Teaching dc 
Practice of the Church of Rome in India (2nd 
LditioiO, etc. Address: 32j Mosang Road, 
Lahore. 


HARVEY, Cfoil Walter Lewkry, m.c. 1919; 
o.B.E, 1918; 0 1 r,. 1945, Resident for 

Kolhapur and the Deccan Slates, since March 
'45; b. Oct. 27, 1897; m. Beryl Betty 

Hope Kcaly, Sept. (1930); Educ. : 

Alarlborough College, England ; Enlisted in 
the British Army — 3rd Aug. 1914 ; Date of 
Commission, 12th Nov. 1914; Transferred to 
Indian Army Feh. 1918 ; Appointed to 
Imlian Political Service l^t May 1924; 
lender Secretary to the Govt, of India, 
Foreign and Political Dejiartment — 1st March 
1929 to 20th April 1930; Prime Minister, 
Alwar State 13-9-1939 to 13-12-1941. 

Address : The Residency, Kolhapur (Deccan). 


Star, General Service, Ficnch War, Victory, 
1918, Jubilee, 1935, Coronation, 1937. Recrea- 
tions : Polo, shooting, pigsticking, rackets. 
Address: Sarkar’s Bungalow, Ratanada, 
Jodhpur. 

H4R Bitas Sarda, Diwan Bahadur, 1932, 
F.R.S.L., M.RA.S., F.S.S.; b, 3 June 1867, 
Apptd. Guardian to U. U. the Maharaja of 


’ H \RVEY, Maj.-Gen Charles Offley, C.B., 
(’. V.O., (’. ll.E., M C and bar; Military Adviser- 
1 . in-Chief, Indian State Forces, since March, 
1V»13. s. of lute Preb. F. Clyde Harvey, 
’ foi 50 >ears Vicar of Hallshain, Sussex; m. 
1931, Lily Milicent, yr. d, Maj.-Gen. H. L. 
Pritchard; 2 s., 1 d. Educ. : Malborough : 
*, R.M.Cl., Sandliuist. (’oniinission, 1908: 

\ attached Highland Light Infantry ; joined 
>f Central India Horse, 1009 ; served with 
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Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 1&14-18; 
A.D.C. to Duke of Connaught during hi«< 
Indian tour, 1921 ; Asstt. Military Secy, to 
Prince of Wales during his Indian tour, 
1921-22; passed Staff College, 1922 ; Mil. 
Sec. to the Viceroy, 192fi-31 ; Comma lulant , 
Central India Horse, 193.3-36; commanded 
Indian Contingent at Coronation of King 
Ueorge VI, 1937 ; (CS.O 1.. Meciut District, 
1936-39; Comd. Wanu Jidc., 1939-40; Coiml. 
8th Ind. Dlv. (Overseas), 1 64 1-42. Vlvb : 
Cavalry. Address: Military Advisei-in-Chlef, 
Indian State Forces, New Delhi. 

HASAN, Saiyed NAJ3IUL. Lducaitd in Patna. 
Graduated in 1933. m, 1920, 6 sons and 
1 daughter. Travelled extensively in Europe, 
England, Egypt, Iraq and Iran. Elected to 
Bihar Legislatixc A.sseini>l\ 
in 1937. Nominated Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, Patna 
City Municipality, 1938 
Member, South lUhar Kogio- 
ual Tians]ioit Vuthontv 
1044 Director, The Hindus- 
tan Bicycle ]itanufacturing 
and Industrial Corporation 
Limited, Patna. Proprietor 
ot N. Hasan A Sons, }»atna : 
Director, Calcutta Hefiners. 
Calcutta and Patna Ti.ui'- 
IK)it Co, Patna. Joint 
Secretary, Bihar Pro\incial War ('oin 
mittee. 'Member, Industrial Besearch rtiliza 
tion Committee SerM-d as Member I isher\ 
Sub-C’ftce apjiojiitod bv <*ovt. ol In In 
Hobbies. — Motoring and Bridge. Clubs: Cal 
cutdta Club, Patna Club, Royal Western India 
Turf Club (Stand), Royal Calcutta Tiirl Club 
(Stand), Cricket Club of India. Address : Sultan 
Palace, Patna. 

HAY, Maj.-Genl. llonidiT, M.n. (Edm.) ; p.p h , 
D.T.M.<tH., c.l.r (1942); Surgeon-General 
with the Govt, of Bombay, since July 1011 
and Hony. Surgeon to H.M. the King , 
b. March 8, 1889 ; m. Mary Carnegie Mc- 
Ausland. Educ. : George Watson’s, Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh Univ., First Commission in 
October 1914; Served in the Great Wai 
1914-18 ; Iraq, KurdiMau, 1918-21 ; N.-W. 
F. P. 1930 ; various medical appointments in 
the Political Dept,, 1925-35; Cliicf Medical 
Officer of Rajputana, 1935-38; J)y. Dir. 
General, Indian Medical Scr\ire, 1939-42 , 
Inspector Genl. of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, 
1942-44. Address: Sea Veiw, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. ] 

HAY, Lt.-Col. William Rupert, c.s.f., C.T E., 
1934; Indian Army; Indian Political Sei \ ice 
Agent to the Gov, -Gen. Resident and i hiet 
Cmmsr.r., Baluchistan, since 1943. b. 10 Dec. 
1893, 8. of William Alfred Edward Hay and 
Louisa Tucker, m. 192.'), Sybil Ethel, d. of lat( 
Sir Stewart and of Lady \brain Heading , f Inee 
two <i. Educ.: Bradficld ; rni\ersit> 
College, Oxford Served European Wai in 
Mesopotahiia ; enteied Political Dept., Govern- 
ment of India, 1920; PolitKal Agent, South 
WaiirLstan, 1924-28 ; Assistant Commishionei 
or Joint Deputy Commissioner, Maidaii, 
1928-31 ; Political Agent, Malakand, 1931-33 : 
Counsellor, British legation, Kabill, 1933-30, 
Deputy Secretary to the Go\t. ot India in 


the External Affairs Department, 1936-40. 
Resident in Wazlrlstan, 1940-41. Political 
Resident in the Peisian Gulf and H. M.’s 
Consul-General, Bushire, 1941-42. Revenue 

! and Judicial Cmmsnr., Baluchistan, 1942-43. 
Vvhlications : Two Years in Kurdistan, 1921 ; 
articles in the Royal Geographical and 
Royal Central .^sian Society Journals. 
Itecrentions : Tennis and Shooting. Address: 
The Hesideney, Quetta. 

HAVE, Mian Abdul, B.A., LL.B.. M.B.E. 

I (1919), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court, 
6. Oct. 1888. Educ. : at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910 , 
started practice at Ludhiana; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
Jr. Vice-President, 1»11 which offlee ho held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Was (lr‘t non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
ho was elected in 1922. Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923-30; Director, The Muslim 
India Insurance (’o., Ltd. and the Northern 
India Electric Supply Co., Ltd.; M.L.A. 
(Punjab) and Hon. Minister for Education. 
Address : Punjab Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 

H tYLKS. Alfred Arthur, Editor and 
Managing Diiector, Tbr Mail. b. March 7, 
1887. 1 ft. Sybil Aline Copeland, 1928. Edtir. : 
London and I’aris. Freelance journalism, 
Loudon, till 1912 ; joined staff of The Madras 
Times, 1912; Asst. Editor, The Mail, 
1921; becoming Editor. 1928; Chairman, 
Automobile Association of South India. 
Puhhrufions ‘ *’ l(il)(H) .l/i/cs m .\fnt'a " 

Address: Sinmy-sidc, Vliitc’s Hoad, Hoyn- 
pettah, Madras. 

IIENDRRSON. Tin: Hon. .IrsTiUE mp, Alan 
Girald Hisslll, M \. (Oxim.). 2nd class 
Hons. Moderation, 1900; 2ndcJns.s Jdt. Hons., 
1908. .ludge, CalciiUa High (’ourt. b. March 
22, 1880 ; m. Joan .Margaret Taklc. Educ. : 
Westminster School ; Christ Cluirch, Oxford. 
Joined l.C.S. in 1910 ; appointed District 
and Sessions Judge, 1922; JjCgal Remem- 
brancer tV Secy, to Govt, of Bengal, 1932; 
Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 1933. 
Address : High Court Calcutta. 

II EH AS, Henry, S.J., M..4., Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University ; Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay; Member of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission ; Member of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, 
and of Academia Espanola de la Hlstoria, 
Madrid b. September 11, 1888. Educ : 
Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, Ohio (U.S.A.), 
Profe.ssor of History, Sacred Heart College, 
Baradona ; Princijial, Our Saviour’s College, 
Sarago-^^.i (Spain). J'ublieations , History 
of the Munrhu Dynasty of China (in Spanish) 

3 VoN The Arnridu Dynasty of Vijaya 
naginit, Vol. 1 Studies in Dallitva Jlistoiy ; 
Dtginmng.s of V ijayitnuyata History. Light 
on the Mohinjo Dnro Kiddle ; The lielitfion of the 
Mohenjo Daro People: Mohenjo Daro, and 
Sumer; More about Mohenjo Daro, etc., etc. 
Aditess : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
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HBEEINO, Edgak John CrijICkshank, 

M.I E.E., M.Amer. I.E.E., J.P., ManaRinp 

Director, JoHt's F^ngiueerinR Co., Ltd b. 12th 
March 1891. Edvc. : Wallington Cramniai 
School and South \\c“«tern 
r o 1 y t c c h n ic , ChelM a . 
rn. Helen May Lookcj, 

1 8. 'Id. Chairman* 
Engineering (Inipoits) Sub- 
ettee., Bombay Chamber ol 
Commerce. Ilerreatiovs 
Muhic, Golf. Clnhn ' 
liyculla Club, \V itlingdon 
Sports Club, Royal Bombay 
Yacht Club, Bombay Club, 
Bombay Gymkhan.j. 

A ddress : C a i ni i c had 
Uoutsc, ofl Poddar Road, IJnmbay. 

IllDA YATA LLAH, The Hon’blb Sib Ghulam 
Hussain, K.C.S.I., Premier, Govt, of Sind. 
b. January 1879. Educ. : Shikarpur High 
School, D. J. Sind College and Government 
haw School, Bombay. Graduate in Arts and 
IjAW of the Bombay University, and in legal 
practice for a considerable period. In publit 
life since 1904 up to the present time, without 
any break. Vice-President of the Hyderabad, 
Sind, Municipality, and first non-official 
President of the Hyderabad, Sind, District 
Local Board. Entered the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council in 1912, and was a non 
official member of that body till 1920. 
A Minister of the Government of Bombay, 
January 1921 to Juno 1928, throe times in 
succession, was a Member of the Executive 
Council of H. E. the Governor of Bombay, 
1928 to 19.'{4. Was also Leader of the Bom- 
bay Legislative Council, and Vice-President 
of the Executive Council of If. E. the Gover- 
■ nor of Bombay. Deputed to the Round 
Table Conference by the Government of India 
on two occasions. Member of the Council of 
State for six months. Subsequently elected I 
ns a Member of Indian Logisla4;ive Assembly. 
President, Sind Advisory Council on the 
separation of Sind in April 1930. Member,; 
Sind Legislative Assembly and Piemlei.j 
Government of Sind, Address: Seafieldj 
Road, Karachi I 

JD.)Id)EN, Ma.i.-(o N. n.LlAM ( <.8.1,1 

C.B. E,, I) S.O., lire, Gencial llcadqu iitci- 
India, b. Fcb,l(», 1893 ; w. Claiic CJhc! 

Sydney, Australia. Edur. • .N.i^-.au (.lamm.ii I 
School, Bahamas. ( oimui-^oiicd H A * 
191,3 ; scr\ed in (iie.it Wai, 191 1-18 in I'laiicc. ' 
Belgium, i.g.\pl. Palest im* and B.dkaiis, j 
Subsequently Insiiintorat sehool of Dtillcn , 
and Graduated at .Stall Collcuc (19*20 27)1 
and Inijiciial Delemc College (19.37) and 
MM\cd 10 yeais on Gen Stall at Mar office 
With B. E. F. during ot»ciatioTis in ! lancc A 
Belgium, 1910, Wai Offii c, .liinc-Dcc. 1940 
in connection uith oTgani^ation ol Hoim 
<luai'd -. Militaiy Mciubei ot tlic E. G Mipph ' 
Gouiicll on its formation, F<||i 191 E until 

March 1943 ( . C s Club, .s M it 

Royal Ocean Racing Club Roval Aitillerv 
Club; ( Vice-Commodoie ) Roval Bomba \ > 
Yacht Club. Addn’^<f * Gcncial llcatlquai 
feis, New Delhi. ' 

HOLLAND, Sir llKsny Tristram, Kt. (1936); 
CT.E, (1929); M.B., Ch.B , FR.C.R.E. .| 

KaiFcr-i-Uind Mtalal 2nd das*, (1910); 


Kaiser-i-Ifind Gold Medal (1920) ; Bar to the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (1932) ; In charge of C. M. S. 
Ho.spital, Onetta b. Feb. 12, |876 ; m. 
Florence Etlie Timbiidge. Educ. .* Loretto 
School and Edin, 1 uiv. ; Came to C. M. S. 
Hospital, Quetta, May 1900; Civil vSurgeon, f 
Sibi, 1914; Hjderaliad. 1915-17 ; C. M. O., 
Baluchistan and (nil Surgeon, Quetta, 
1937-18, PublKtiiKoi.s : Joint Author of 
Text-book on Calaimt . Aitides in the Indian 
Mcdieal Gazette, eti'. Addint< : C. M. S. 
Hospital, Quetta, Balm histan. 

HOOD, Sill Hi on MKrOLSON, K.C.I.E. (1942), 
C.S.l. (1039), C.EE. (1934). b. June 5, 
1885 ; s. of ( hiistopher Hood ; ?». 1916, Alice 
Fenton Millar ; one *•. Ediu . : Middlesborough 
High Scliool ; Jesu.s College, Cambridge. 
Joined I.C S , 1909; War Service, 1916-19; 
Collector, 1023 , Registiai* Co-operative 
Societies, 1923-24 and 1 92(5-29; Chairman. 
Madias Piovinaial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 19*29-30; Einaiuial Secietary to 
Govt, ol Madras, lOlil ; Collector, 1935; 
Home Sccictaiy. 193(5; \g I hk f Secretary, 
1938; Adviser to 11. K. the Governor of 
Madias, 1939 14 ,Mt mbn*, B<ngal Administra- 
tion I nqioi.v ( I tec. JiWrcAs Madras, S India 

HOPE, His Exoi LLLM'v ( aptain The Hon. Sir 
AP' iHiR OSWALH Jamis, ('.C.EE, cr. 1939, 
M.C., (lovenior of Madnis, I2th ^laidi 1940. 
h 7th May 1897. e.s of Ban n Rankeillour, ' 
m. 1919, Grizel, y.d. of late 
Brig-Gen. Sir R. Goidon 
Gllmour, 1st Bt., C.B., 

G.V.O , D S.O. ; four d. 

Educ.: Orntoiy School , Sand- 
hurst. Joined (.old.stieam 
(Jnards, 1914 ; seivod in 
France, 1915-19 (M.C , Cioix 
dc Giicrie. despatches 
‘•cvercly uounded) , seived 
in Turkey, 1922-23 , M P 
(C) Nuneaton Division ot 
Warwiekslme, 1924-29, M.P , (E) Aston 
Division, Biimiiigham, 1931-39 ; Parliament- 
ary Private Secretary to Col G. R Lane Fox, 
Secretary of Mines,* 1924-26 ; Assistant M’hip 
(unpaid), 1935; a Lord or the Tieasuij 
(unpaid), 19;i5 ‘37 , Vice-( li.*\mbcrlaiu ol H. M 
Household, Mav -October, 1937 ; Treasurer ot 
H. M. llouscliokl, 1937 39. Recreations : 
hunting, shooting, ciickel {'tubs : 'L’uiE 
Guards, Buck’s, Caritoii Adihest, Govern- 
ment House G.iindv .^ladias. 

HORMAs.H MIDESHIK LCE, M.l.E. 
FI I A Aidiifid and Chartcied Engineei. 
b. 29th Vugu''( ls7r, /A/m* at the Elpliin- 
stoni lolUgc, Bombaj and 
tin (olit'To ot Engineering, 
l^Dona AIUt oljtaimng his 
digicc in Engineering Iron 
the Bombay i niveisity in 
Isfjn .Kted as Famine Engi- 
m*( I I’.lioiKiMai Agen«y 
t 1 . and Irrigatidn Engi- 
m I'l Nepal, till end of lOUf. 
]Mabli-.hed in Bomb, ay as 
a (’oiisulting Civil Engineer 
and Archited since 1901. 
One of the senior Archi- 
tects ill tonn Lleetcd Fellow ol the Indian 
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Institute of Architects in 1925, I'resldent. 
Indian Institute of Architects, 1042-43. 
Member, Bandra Municipal Council, 1920-1930. 
Address : 7, Oolaba Chambers, Colaba, 

Bombay. 

HORNIMAN, Benjamin Guy, Editor, *‘The 
Bombay Sentinel.” b. 1873. JBdur. : 
Portsmouth Grammar School and Queen’s 
Service House. r>(i years of intensive activity 
in journalism following on early exiM'rlments 
in other walks of life, ('ounected at different 
times with various leading journals of 
Britain and India. Political Leader in 
India, now in a position of detachment. 
President, Journalists’ Association of India. 
Address. “Marlow”, New Worli, Bombay. 

HORSLEY, The eioht Reverend Cecil 
Douglas, M.A. (1931) (Cantab.), B.A. (1927). 
Bishop of Colombo, b. 26th July 1903. 
Bduc, : Brighton College, Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, Westcott House, (’ambridge, 
Asst. Curate, Romsey Abbey, Han^hire, 
1929-33; Asst. Curate, St. Saviour’s, Ealing, 
London, 1933-34 ; Vicar of St. John the 
Evangelist, ITpper Norwood, Diocese of 
Canterbury, 1934-38 ; Consecrated Bishop of 
Colombo in Westminster Abbey, Ist November 
1938. Hon. Senior Chaplain, Ceylon Defence 
Force. Address : Bibhop's House, Steuart 
Place, Colombo, Cejlon. 

HORTON, Ralph Albert, CM K. (1928), 
Dy. 1‘ilme Minister. Holkai state troiii Ma> 
1943. h. Oct. 5. ISh,') ; m. Mabel St. Aul»yn 
Wemysi Horton. Edar. * King Edward VI 
School, Birmingham. Joined Indian Police, 
United Provlnceb, November 1906 as Assistant 
Superintendent ; special famine duty, 1908 ; 
special duty, Delhi Darbar, 1911 ; Supdt. 
of Police, Jhansi, 1913, Cawnpore, 1915;' 
I.A.R.O., 1918; Capt., 1st ^31st infantry 1 
(Police Battalion). Assistant to D.T.G., 
C.I.D., 1923-25 ; special duty, Lucknow, 
Kakori Conspiracy Case, 1926-27 : special 
duty, Intelligence Bureau, Government of 
India, Meerut Conspiracy C ase, 1929-30 ; 
Deputy Inspector- General, C.I.D., 1933 ; 
Inspector-General of Police, Viiitcd Provinces, 
1935-1940 ; Inspector-Genei.il and Meinber-in- 
Charge of Police, Ilolkar State, 1941-42; 
Vice-President and Minl-'tcr-in-Chaige, 
Foreign, Police ^ C’i\il Defence Depts., 
Holkar State, 1942-43. Address Indore, 
C.I. 

UORWILL, Tin: Hox’ble Mr. Jumiue Lionel 
Clifford, A.R.( .Sc , B.Sc (i-,t Hon.s. Maths.), 
Bar-at-Law ; , fudge. High Coiiit, Madras, b, 
I9tli September 1890. vi. to Vera Merrick 
Walker, M.B. Ch. B. (Ed.). Edac.: i»Iymouth 
Technical School ; Royal College of Science ; 
Dniversity College, London ; and W’adham 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. in October 
1915; served in the 21 st and 22nd Cavalry 
in India and Mesopotamia, 1916-1919 ; Asstt. I 
Commissioner, Vizagapatam Agencies, 1919- 
1924 ; appointed Acting District Judge, 1925, 
confirmed, 1929 ; Acting Judge, Madras 
High Court, 1936-40; Judge, Madras High 
Court, since February 18, 1940. Address: 
Madras C lub, Madras, 


HOSAIN, The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Saiyrd 
Muazzamuddin, Delhi Durbar Medal, 1912. 
Silver Jubilee Medal, 1035, Coronation Medal, 
1036, Khan Bahadur Modal. 1927, and Kalaer- 
J-Hind Medal, 1933. Minister-in-chorge of 
the Doptts. of Agriculture, Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, veterinary and Fislierles, Government 
of Bengal ; b. Oct. 1882 ; in. Begum Sherlka 
Bano ; Educ. : Dacca Coll. Entered Govt, 
service, 1904 and held important posts in the 
Executive, Revenue, Co-operative and Settle- 
ment Deportments and rose to be District 
Settlement Ollicer, retired from Govt, servico 
prematurely, 1936, and entered politics ; 
elected member, Bengid Council, 1927, and 
again In 1940 ; Member, Land Revenue 
Commission, leader, Bengal Council, 1043 ; 
Opposition leader 1941 ; member, Bengal 
Economic Inquiry Cttce., and Working 
ettee. , Bengal P^o^ incial Muslim League ; 
Pros., All Bengal Madrasah Teachers’ Assocn., 
Founder Osmania Madrasah and Ashtogram 
H. E. School ; Pres., Islam Mission, Bengal. 
Publications : Tlio Economic Problem of 
Rural Bengal (1937); Note of Dissent to 
Bengal I^and Revenin*- (’ommlssion Report 
(1941). O^iee Address: Bengal Secretariat, 
Calcutta. Penmnent Address : Village and 
P. O. Aslitogram. District Myraeusingh 
(Bengal). India. 

HOWARD, Sir (St,\nlm) Herbert, Kt., 
(1943), B. \ (Hons. Nat. Sri.), Oxon., Diploma 
Forestry, OMord ; Inspertor General of 
Forests; b. April 17, J888; in. Florence 
Kathleen, vldow of late James Mackay of 
Duntaulleh, 1‘erth ; ; St. George’s 

School, Rhodesia and Exeter Coll., Oxford: 
joined Indian Forest Ser\i(o 19U, Imperial 
Serl-euUurl.st, Debra Duji 1919 Conservator 
ol Forests 1929, (’hief Conservator 1940, 
Inspector Goal, of Forests and Pres., Forest 
I Research Institute 1940; Many technical 
publications including “ Forest Pocket 
Book ” in fifth edition and " Post-war Forest 
Policy for India”, 1944. Address: Dept. 
Education, Heath & Lands, New Dellil. 

HCBBACK'. PioUT Rm. Glokoe Clay {See 
('alcuUa. lUshtp of). 

IICQ, Am L KABK.M FrZLUL, ex-Chie,f 
Minjbter, Bengal, b. Ortober, 1873, in the 
iainouB Kazi taiuily of Chakhar, District 
Barisal (Bengal). Edur. at homo and 
HarlsalZllla School, graduated from Presidency 
('ollege, Calcutta, with triple honours, 1894, 
M.A., J896 in Mathemn‘ics, B.L., 1897. in. 
1896, eldest daughter of late Nawab Syed 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur. 1 s, and several 
ds. of whom one surxBes. Enrolled Vakil, 
High Court, 1900 ; Professor, Kajchandra 
College, 1903-4. Editor, Jialal-, 1901-6'; 
Jt. Editor, Jiharal-Surhid. 19(X)-03; Dy. * 
Mugt. Collector, 1906. Asstt. Registrar, 
Co-operative, Bengal, Bihar and Assam, 
1908-12. Reigned Government Service due 
to difference with higher authorities, joined 
Bar, gave evidence lieforc Royal Commission 
on Public Services in India, 1913, elected 
member (Jt. electorate) old Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1913-20 ; elected Member, Montford 
Reformed Council, 1920-35, (Central Legisla- 
ture, Deiiii, 1935-37. Education Minister 
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1924 ; Secretary, Provincial Muslim Leafsue* 
1913*16 ; l^esident, Muslim League, 1916-21 ; 
President, All-India League Session, Delhi. 
1918 ; General Secretary, Indian National 
Congress, 1918 ; President, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, Midnaporo, 1920 ; Signatory to 
the famous League-Congress Pact, Lucknow, 
1916; Member, Round Table Conference, 
1930-81 and 1931-32. Founder, Leader and 
President, Krishak Ib-oja Party since 1927. 
Mayor of Calcutta, 1936-36 ; elected member, 
ilcfoniied Provincial Assembly. Chid 
Minister, Bengal from Ist April 1937 to 28th 
March 1943. Leader of opposition since 
24th April 1943. : 88-2, Jhaiitola 

Road, ("ahjutta. 

RUQUE, Honourablb Sir Mohamed Azizul 
Kt., C.f.E., D.Litt., Commerce and Industry 
Member, Govt, of India, since 1943. ex-High 
(Jommissioner for India in the United Kingdom 
h. 1892 ; m. Keniz Khatun ; F.dnc. : Presy. Coll., 
Calcutta and Univ, Law Coll., Calcutta. 
.Minister of Education, Beng.al, 1934-1937 ; 
Speaker, Bengal Leg. Assem., 1937-K42 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, Univ. of Calcutta, 1938-1942; 
Member, Indian Franchise (Htee., Bengal 
Banking Enquiry Cttee., Bengal lute Enquiry 
ettee.. Public Accounts (Jttee., Kamal Yar 
Jung Education Cttee. Puhhcalmis * A/aw 
Hehind The Plough, A Plea for Se/tarafe Elec- 
torate in Bengal, Jlisfory and Problems of 
Muslim Education. Address: New Delhi. 

HUSAIN, DR. Iqbal, M.A., B.L., Ph.D., 
Senior Professor of Persian, Patna College, 
b. 22 November 1905. Educ. : Patna and 
Law Colleges, Patna; University Prizeman, 
Gold Medalist and Research Scholar, first 
Ph.D. of Patna University. Entered Bihar 
and Orissa Educational Service, 1935 ; 
Appointed to Class I of the Bihar Educational 
Service, 1944 ; Lecturer in Persian, Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack, 1935-36 ; Asstt, Prof, of P«t- 
aian, Patna Coll., 1938-44. Nominated by H.E. 
the Chancellor to he a Fellow of the Senate of 
the Patna Univ. 1943 ; Fellow Member of the 
Faculty of Arts. Member, lioaids of Studie*' 
in Persian and Urdu of P;itna Univensitv. 
Member, Bihar and Orissa Madrasa Examina- 
tion Board, 1938-44. Examiner in Persian upto 
the M.A. standard in various Universities of 
Northern India. Convener M.A., Board ot 
Examiners in Persian of Patna University, 
llepreseiitutive of the Patna TTniv. to the 12th 
\U India Oiiental Conference held in Benares ; 
Member, Governing body of the Madraaa-i- 
[slamla Slmmsul Huda, Patna, Mem.; Editorial 
Board of the Patna Univ. Journal. 
Publications : ** The Early Persian Poets 

of India " and the " Tiilifa-i-Sami,’’ Address : 
Patna College, Bankipore, Patna. 

HUSSAIN, Sir Ahmed : Nawab Amin Jung 
Bahadur, M.A. (1890); B.L. (1889); LL.D. 
(1924); C.8.I. (1911); Nawab (1917); 

k.C.I.E. (1922); Peshl Minister, Le.. Minister 
in waiting upon H.E.H. the Nizam fVora 1915 
to 1935. b. 11 Aug. 1863. w. Ayisha (1882) 
who died, next m. Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 
1907. Has 4 3 d. Educ. : Christian 

College and Presidency College, Madras, 
Miller’s Prizeman 1882 ; Governor’s Scholar, 
1882-1885; B. A. (1880), B.L. (1889), M.A. 


(1890), LL.D. Osmania (1926), High Court 
Vakil (1890) ; Advocate (1928) ; Deputy Col- 
lector and Magistrate, 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secy, to 
the Nizam, 1893 ; Personal Secy, to Nizam, 
1895 ; Chief Secretary to Nizam's Govt., 1905. 
Publications: “Notes on Islam,” “Philo- 

sophy of Faqirs ”, articles in Periodicals. 
One of Hyderabad tlelegates to the First 
Round Table Conference, London, 1930-31 ; 
Member of the Hon’ble Sarfikhas Committee 
1904-1936. Retired, 1937. Address: Amin 
MunzU, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HUTTON, Lt.-Gen. Sir Thomas, K.C.I.E. 
(1944), C.B. (1941), M.C., l.d.c. ; p.s.c.; Col. 
Comdt. Il.A. since 1942; Secretary, Planning 
and Development Dept., 1944. b. 27 March 
1890; e.s. of W. H. Hutton, J.P., Clevedon, 
Somerset; wi. 1921, Isabel, M.D., d. of James 
Emsile, Edinburgh. Ednc. : Rossall ; R.M.A., 
Woolwich. 2nd Lt. R.A., 1909; Capt., 
1915 ; Bt. Major, 1918 ; Major, 1927 ; Bt. Lt.- 
('ol.. 1927 ; Col. 1930 ; Major-Gen., 1938 ; Lt.- 
Gen. 1941 ; served European War, 1914-18 
(wounded thrice, despatches four times, 
Bt. Major, Legion of Honour, French 
and Italian War Crosse.s, M.C. and Bar) ; 
Palestine, 1936 ; G.S.0.3, 1918; Bde.-Major, 
J918-19; A.sst. Mil. Secy., 1919-20 ; D.A.A.G., 
War Olfice. 1923-24; (1 S.0.2, E. Command, 
1924-1926, Mil. Asst, to ('.T.G.S., 1927-30; 
<t.S.G.L, Mil Operations. 1933-36; G.S.O.I., 
1st Dn , 1936-38 ; G. ().(’. Western Independent 
Dt., India, 1938-1940; Dy. (^hief of General 
Staff, Army H. Q., India, 1940-41 ; Chief of 
the (Jeneral Staff, India, 1941 ; G.O.C. Burma, 
1942 ; Secretary War Resources and Ke- 
constniction Committees of Council (India), 
1942-4:1; Offg. Secy., Viceroy’s Executive, 
(’ouncll ; Recreations : Riding, Shooting, 
Sailing. Club: Army and Navy. Address: 1, 
Aiirangzcb Road, New Delhi. 

HVD.YRl, The JTov. Sir MrH.oniAD Saleh 
Akb^r, (son of the late Rt. Hon’ble Nawab 
.^ir Akbar Hvdari), K.(’.T.E. (O. June 1044), 
I.C.S., t’.S.I. (1941), CM.E. (1935). Member 
for Information and Broadcasting, Viceroy’s 
Executive ('ouncil, since Nov. 194.’>. Ex- 
Chairman ami Indla’.s llepresentativo on the 
Ea*>tcrn Group Supply Council, h. 12th 
October 1S94. m. to Sigrid, daughter of W. 
Wcstling, l*iteu, SA^eden, Is. and 2(/. Educ.: 
at Bombay Thiiversity ; Balllol (’ollege, 
Oxford. District Olllcer, Madras Presidency, 
1920-23: Uuder-Soorctary, Development 

Department, Government of Madras, 1923; 
Under-Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Education, Health and T.ands, 
1924 ; Agent of the Government of India in 
Ceylon, 1927-29 ; Secretary to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, 1929*31 ; 
Joint Secretary to the Indian States Delegation 
to the Indian Round Table Cou- 
tercnce, Loudon, Second Session, 1931 ; 
Adviser to Delegation from Hyderabad 
(Deccan) to tlio Imiian Round Table Coa- 
« ference, London, and Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
Third Session, 1932-34 ; Joint Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1934-38 ; Secretary 
to the Government of India, Db^rt-ment of 
Labour, 1938. Secretary, Industries and 
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Civil Siipplir«t Drpnrtinont. 1912 to Oct. ’4r». 
Atldicsa : 8, King Gcorjjc's A\cmic, 'Siew 

Delhi. 

HYDERABAD ; Hij? Ex\lti:i) Hioii.Nr.sv, 
Nizam of. {Set' Indian J^rinvrs’ Sertion). 

HYE, Khan Bahadur Ardil Hasn\t Moha- 
mad Abdul, B.A. (Khst iloiis.), A. 

Sept. 2.'>. IKSI; w. Solinu* Nuijalijiii liefium ; 
Educ. Dacca Collcuc, Bciiiial. Joined Bengal 
Civil Service in Dec 1905 nltei a shoit scr\ice 
in the Finance DeiU. ot the Govt, of East 
Bensal A* A^oain tioin Oct. to Dec. 1905; 
continued to hold special posts till 1950; 
one of the Coiiimsnrs. ot the Tiibnnal to tiy 
the famous Chittatroim Ainiouix Raid 
Case, 1950-52 , 4ddl. Djst .Mute./ Dacca, 
Tepprah A Buckcri-miij : deputed to 
Central Le}^. A'-sonddj (Neu Delhi) lor 2 
sessions in 1932-55 ; apptd. ])cnnanentl 5 
in the listed post in l!)31 ; and continued as 
Dist. M'Jjte. cV ('ollecloi of Birbliuni till 1939, 
Member, Public Scnicc Commisshm, Bcnpal, 
iw39-19l3 Addresfi : Member, Public 

Service Coinmission, Bengal ; 131, Siddiq 

Bazar Road, P.O. Kainna, Dacca. 

IDAR: n. H. TSIaharaja Diiiraj Riirut: Him- 
3IAT SiN'OHJi Sahub Bahadur OF. (.sVc Indian 
Princcit’ Section). 

IGNATrrs, w. P., Sole Proprietor. Java 
BH AR ATHAM Co, . Bangalore City ; ft. Aiu?. 1989. 
British Cocliin ; Ldur. : Cochin, Calicut 
Tricliy. Madras, Graduated 1919 and com- 
pleted B.L. 1921. but lett 
without taldn;; de^rieo to 
join the N<m-co-operation 
MoAenient : m. 1920 ; one ,s 
2 d. , a prominent Contiress- 
mnn since 1021 ; elected toj 
tlio All lu<lia ( oiitrrcss Com ■ 
niitte(‘ several times ami at- ' 
t(Midcd mati\ Congress scs- 1 
siou'> . a strict *■ no changer,* 
loimed a separate partj , 
South India in 1923 to'op-l 
pos(‘ compromise arrived at { 
the Delhi Congress; imprisoned twice; bdj 
tli^ hrst batch ol South ludiaiis in the Nagpui ] 
Flag S.ityagraha in 1923 , was for .5 \ears pn* 
mincntl\ (•onneded with the A V. and 
Khadi iuo\cn'cnt in Soutli India, orgaiii-jcdi 
the Tiruppur Khadi \astrala\am, the tuggest 
Khadi producing iimlitulion in India, ( liict 
OiganisfT, All ludm Kluoli l.,\liibition held 
,it the Madras tougics., logT . organising 
Secietarv ot the UiikIi imoeiuenl in South 
India 1928 29 and was largclv icsponsiblc foi 
its present growth ami [»ojiulaiit> ; is known 
as an outstanding organmer ; has travelled 
widely in India; is a good publu* speaker 
has jouniahstic; b('nt and wntc^ to wc'll-knowii 
Dailies, keeiih interested in lileriitun* ami 
.irts; a staunch snppoiter of the Swadeshi 
mo\emciit wlii<h led to his starting the mui 
w<*ll-km»wn JaNa P.liar.itham Co Adduss 
190, .Mnrgo.sa Avc-nm* l!oad, Malleswaram 
IMi Bangalore. 


IMAM, Syed NaQUI, B.A. (Hons.) (Cantab.). 
Barrister, ft. 30tli August 1902 Kdnc. : 
Dxford Preparatory School, Leigiitoii 
Park Public School, Reading Manche.stei 
Dni%eislty and (aiubiidge Cnivemilv 
.MiTubei silver and Gold \l«*d,ib-t ot J{o\al 


Life Saving Society ; Member of Bihar Leg. 
Council and Deputy President ; Secretary ; 
A T.L.T.A. (Bihar and Orissa) ; travelled 
nearly all over Europe, Near East and 
Egypt ; ]>erforined the Ilaj in 193.5 ; 
Deputy I’lesideiit, Bihai l.eg. Council, 1937-41); 
apiKilnted District Judge in 1940 ,l(Wrm' • 
Mongh> r (Bihar). 

INDORE 11. H. The Maharajadhiraj of (See 
Indian Puncet,* Section). 

INDORE* Her Hicjiinks^? Shrimant Sau- 
BHAOyAWAlI M AIT ARAM IXDlRABAl llOLKAR. 
Is the grand-daughtrr of the late Kao Bahadur 
Anamlrao liamkiishna. .I.P . .nid ol the late 
Rao Balndnr Mukundiao 
Rmiuc handi a. J]dueated 
pri\atel>, and inaiiicd to 
Hh Highness Maharaja 
Tukoji Rao Holkai in 1913. 

Has been thrice to Jhiiope, 

Her Highness mnnagr'd the 
Educational, M e d i e a 1 . 

Charitable and RousOiold 
Departments of the State in 
1923-24. Tire Ahilya Se\a 
Sudan of Imlorc. tire Raja- 
wade Historical lleseaieb 
Institute, ami the Raiiidas Research Institute 
of Dhulia tire Mahaiastia Sahit>.i Paiish.ad, 
the Vedic lleseaieh Society ot Poona, the 
Dharm iko''ha Karyahwa of Mai, the All- 
India History of Indian I’hilosophy, the Village 
uphtt arid the Red-Crop's Society Work of 
Indore apeak oi tin* riidmc-s of the chaiities 
and IdeaK ol Her Higlineas Address: 
Lulbagh Palace, Indoie 

INGLIS Sir CLAUDE, Kt (' i l" (1930), b.v 
B A.I., M.liiKt r.r M \m. Soe u.k., m.i.e (T), 
Director, Indian W.ilenvajs E.vperiment 
Station , ft. March 3, 1883 : in., Vera St. John 
Blood (1912), Ednr • Shrew’Bhury and 
Trmitv College, Dublin; l.s.E. (1900), 
Director, tVntral Inigatiem A Hydradyuamlc 
Research, J’eeeuia (1938). l^nhhrafions numer- 
ous teelmical irapers e.mtained in Bombay 
P.W.D.. Ti clinical P.apeTs unel Annual Ileportt* 
(Technical) eif (E I. A* H. R. Station and Indian 
^^atelwa^s Exiicriiue'iil Statiem Address 
CU) (irinellav A* Co., BarrkeTS, 54, Parliurneni 
St Lomlon eir Pejema 



IRANI Kicvn Biiixpeu \M*isnni Mlrwan 
MeKleent ami Minagiu' Par! mu Jjoti 
Muelius (joiuuilN Impiii.il Film Co)* 
P.iiiueu. .M.riestif T iiieiiKi, liombaj , A 
piurae ‘1 in 1 iidiau e iiu'iua .‘iiiel film production 
ft !>(*<• 1880, 7//. Banubai, 



d f.l the late* Mi Behcraiu 
S eiosh , Ed nr. : Sir J J 
and the* Bhard.i New High 
Se-h^ , lieuuli.iv ; Staiteel Ide 
in the A'>iatie* Petrerleuin 
( o ■ Eater joiic'el the* Polie-e 
l>e*pail rm'Ut f<^ semie time ; 
I'ii^t cut creel Tllm business 
as an im]mrter airel c.xhlbitor 
of toi’e-ign tllins ; Apptd 
1 nelia- Bui ma-Ceylon agent 
ol Carl Eaeuirnie’s Univer- 


sal Film Ce) , Started prodyeing Indian 
( pictures as enriv as 1920 Jiml was the Hist 


Ineiiau pM»elm*ei lo have* a well e‘i|mped Stmiio 
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KuhI produced talking pictuie in India with 
Ills pionei'r Hindustani production “ Alam 
Ara ” and other Riu'ccsslul productions in 
other Indian Languages inchnling J’ersian and 
Hurmese ; In iu:jr> produced tiic first Indian 
All-prcMTss-colour luctures entitled “ Kiaan 
Kanya" and “Mother India” using the 
Cinecolor process of Hollyvvood ; Founder- 
ineiubtT and first Pres, of The Indian Motion 
Picture Pioduccrs’ As'.cn ; First Pioducer- 
lucniher apptd. to the Hoard of Film (Vnsors, 
Bomba V. C'onleired Khan Bahadur in 1932, 
the first to leccive the honour among Indian 
film pioducers and the Iiaiii eomnumity, 
Address: Jyoti Studios, Kennedy Biidgo, 
Bombay 7. 

IllWlN, Joseph Boyd. C.I.E , i>.S,0.,M.C.,B.A. 
(T r.D.), Additional Secretaiy to the (llo^t. of 
India in AVar Dept. b. ttth March, 1895; m 
to Helen (’lark. Edttr. • Foyle College, Magee 
(^ollege, and Tiinity College, Dublin. Army 
service, 1915-1919 ; I.C.S. in Bombay Presi- 
dency, Itevenue Department, 1920-1933; 
Revenue Minister, Jodhpur 8tatc, 1933-35 ; 
Secretaiy to the (lovcrnment of Bombay, 
Home Doi)artmcnt, 1936-38 ; Secretary to the 
(Jovernor of Bombay 1938-43. Address 
War Dept., New Delhi. 

ISUWAllDAS LrKIlMIl)A«5, Sin, Kx. (1936) 
J.P. Merchant and Landlord, b. 1872. 
Kduc. • St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay. 
Comes of u distinguished family which settled 
down in Bombay nearly 
300 years ago, and which, 
since then, has been holding 
a high i>lacc in tlie commu- 
nity, Kapolc Baiiias. Was 
Piesideut i>f the community 
for a timi' ; second Sheriff 
of Bombay and fourth 
Knight in tlie family , mem 
boi , Bombay Mimicij>al 
Coiporation, for many yeuis; 
Diicctor, Poit Cainmig <S£, 
Land linpunement Co., 
Ltd , Sasti(,on A Allunce Silk Mill Vo., Ltd, 
S. S. A W. Co., Ltd., ^e\v Union Mills, Ltd., 
Khand.‘iJa-Lon.i\Ja lilcctric Supplying Co., 
Ltd., Pauvcl Taluka Kleetric Supply A 
Development Co., Ltd., Nasik-Deolaii Elec- 
trical Supply Co., Ltd., Oxy-Chloridc Floo.iug 
Products, Ltd , National Studios. Ltd., 
Electiie Undertakiugs, Ltd , etc. Picsident, 
Managing Council, Sir Haikisoudus Nuiotam- 
duB Uoaiiital, Bombay; Tnistee and Member 
of the Managing Cummittcc of tlie Lady 
Nortlicote Hindu Orphanage, Member of the 
Board of O. T. Hospital Nursing Association, 
Bombay ; Trustee, Pcehey-Phip.son Sana- 
torium for Women and Children, Naslk; 
si'rved on tlie Committee of the Hon. Presi- 
dency Magistrates of Bombay for a number 
of years and was President in 1927-28 ; 
served on iiie Board of David Sassoon Indus- 
trial School ; represented the Indian 
Mercliants’ (Chamber on the Municipal 
Corporation and Poit Trust for several years ; 
Sheriff of Bombay in 1924-25 ; Knighted, 
June 1036. Travelled widely in Europe, 
Australia, Japan, China and India; a keen 
Freemusuu under both Scottish and English 


ConstitutioiiH ; liohls progressive views In 
politics and has made a mark in public life 
by soeiul work. ('Jnbs: Willingdon Sports 
Club, Orient Club and Ciicket Club of India. 
Address' Caideu A icw, 10, Hughes Bd,, 
Bombay. 

ISWAR Saran, Munkhi, B.A. (AUahabad), 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, b. 26 Aug. 
1874, m. Srimati MukhraniDevi. Educ.: Church 
Mission High School and Jubilee High School, 
GoTakh])ur, U.P. and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad ; memlicr, first and third Legislative 
Assembly; and also from January 1935 to March 
193.'i, a membci of tli<* Court of Alluhabhd 
riii\eif,ity, for some time of the Executive 
CoiiiiciJ jm well and of (’oui< and ( ouneU of 
fbe Benares Hindu University ; President, 
Kajastha-PatlishaJa, Allahaliad, 1925-29; 
w'as Joint Secretaiy of Urosthwaite (Hrls’ 
(’ollege, Allahabad ; Hon Secretary, 
MacDonnell Hindu Boarding House, Allaha- 
bad ; was Hon. Secretary, U.P. Industrial 
Conference, Political and Social Conferences, 
some time Member, AU-lndia Congress Com- 
mittee ; was President, U.P. Political and 
Social Conferences ; Hon. Secretary, Recep- 
tion Committee, Indian National Congress, 
1910 ; ex-President, Allahabad Swadeshi 
League ; Pounder AUahabad Harij m Ashram 
and President, Allahabad Hnrijan Sevak 
Sangh ; went to Europe four times and 
delivered speeches and wrote in the press on 
India. Address : 6, Edmondstone Road, 

Allahabad, U.P. 

IVANKJS, lli< (iUACi. TiiL Most lltv, Du. 
M\U, OIC.MA. (1907). D D. (1930). 
Archbi'shop of Tinandrum b. Sept. 8, 
1882. Educ • syjian Seminal y , The Madras 
(’luisliau (oil; I’liudpal, Mar Dionysius 
Soiiiinuiy, High Sehool. Kottayam (1908- 
1914); I’lot ot Jjcouomies and Syriac, 
Serumpojc College, Bengal (1914-1910), 
founded Bethanv, the Monastery and Convent 
ot Nuns (1919 1925); was (onseeiated Bishop 
oi Ihdhauy (192.')) ; was installed Metro- 
politan ol lUthan> with Sutfiageii Bishop 
(1928), reunited with the Catholic* thurcb 
along witli the Sulhagans, Monkt», Nuns, and 
olhel^ (1930) : visited H. U. the Pope and 
reeei\ed Saeied Palliam liom the hands of 
Po])e Pius Xr ( 1932) , received in audic'iH-c by 
then .Majestie.s King (Jeorge \ .aid Queen 
.M.'irj at Buckingham I'alart* . hs lured at 
tlie Cat holie Intcrnatioii il I luversities’ Con- 
teienee, Switzeilaiid , assisted at the Inter- 
national UuchaM.stie ConUieiiee, Dublin. 
Appointed by Pope Inadol the Malankara 
Kite and Mc'tropoIiWfi Aichbishop of Trivan- 
dium (1932) Addnss: Aielibishop’s House, 
TriA andruiii. 


IZATl, SIR .ItMLS Ul.nnh:, Kt. (1943), B.Sc. 
(Eng t, (Edinburgh), iieneial Managei (Retd.), 
[iidiau State Kijs h. Aug. 18, 1886 m. 
Eva Mary st<*eu ( aims ; Uduc. ' DoUai 
Academy and Ediubuigh Lniv, ; Ashtt. Engr., 
KohUkhaud A Kumaoii Rly., 191(^ Dy. 
Agent, 1937 ; Chief Imgr., B A; N. W. and 
RohiJkhaiid Klys., 1938 ; Geul. Mgr., 1940. 
Addicss : C o Posliuabter, Gulmarg, Kaslmiir. 
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JACOB, C. EOBVU, B.A. (Mad.) ISll ; Dip. in 
Theology (Oxon.) 1924. Bishop of Anglican 
Diocese of Trav. & Cochin ; h. April 27, 1886 , 
m. Miss Mariam Chakko in 1010. Educ. : 
Kottayam Coll., Madras Christian Coll.. 
Cambridge Nicholson Institution, Wycliffo 
Wall, Oxford. Ordained as a Minister of the 
Anglican Church in 1014 ; in charge of District 
of Molkavu for 6 years, Principal, Deo. Theo. 
Institution for 20 years -..Archdeacon of Mavcii 
kara 1932 ; appointed Vice l^incipal oi 
Bishop’s Coil., Calcutta in 1939; elected 
Bishop of Tranvancore & Cochin in 1945. 
Publications : Biblical History (vernacular) 
Family Prayers, My Prayer Manual. Address : 
Kottayam, Travancore. 

JADAV, Bao Saheb Vandravan Cuhotalal, 
B.A., a leading citizen and Banker of Surat, 
a pioneer in Urban Co-operative Banking ; b. 
in 1885. Edue. at Bhavnagar High School. 
Surat Sarvajauik High School and Elphinstone 
College, Bombay ; passed 
B.A. 1908; m. in 1908 
Sanmukhgavaii d. of Tha- 
kordas ^fathuradas; 
Chairman, Gujerat In- 
vestment Trust Ltd., Ex- 
officio Dircitor in Gujerat 
Safe Deposit Co., Ltd., and 
The Surat Daily Co., Ltd , 
Managing Director, The 
Surat P<*oitle’s Co-operative 
Bank Ltd., and Chairman, The (i\ijerat Urban 
banks Supervising Lniou, Ltd. Ex-President, 1 
The Surat Chamber ot Commerce, l>istrict | 
Honorary Organizer, Co-operative Societic^ 
and connected with many public institution'. | 
of Surat City as also t lie Co-operative Instltu-j 
tions of the Bombay Presidency and Partic - 1 
idaiiy of Gujerat. ^\o^ked in Indian Specie I 
Bank, 1908-13; Teacher I’nlon High School, 
Surat, 1914-15 ; Started College of Comnieicci 
and Financing and Accounting Agency in 1915 
Founded Surat People’s (;o-oi>eiati\e Bank 
Ltd,, Itao Saheb in 1927 in recognition ol I 
his services to tlie Co-operattve movement , i 
Floated Tlie Gujerat Investment Trust Ltd., 
1934; Floated in 1030 Gujerat Safe 
Deposit Co,, Ltd., and in, 1941 The Surat 
Dairy Co., Ltd. Address: Safe Deposit 
Chambers, Bhagatalau. Surat. | 

JADHAV, BHASKiaRAO VITHOJIRAO, M.A., 
LL.B. b. May 1867. m. Bhagiratbibai. I 
Edue. : Wilson College, Elphinstone College I 
and Government Law St^ool. Served in i 
Kolhapur State and retired as B^venuei 
Member. Started the Marat ha Educational 
Conference in 1907 and revived the Satya 
Shodak movement in 1911, and has been 
in the Non-Brahmin movement in the Pre- 
sidency from Its inception. Bepresent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 ; was 
nominated member of the Legislative (iiouncil 
in 1922 and 1923; Minister of Education, 
1924-26 and Blinister of Agriculture, 1928- 
1080. Leader of the Non- Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Freeidenoy ; President of the 



Satyashodhak Samaj, 1020-30. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1030-84 ; 
Delegate to Bound Table Conf., 1030-31; 
Be venue Member of the Begency Council. 
Address: Shahupuri, Kolhapur and Bhal- 
ohandra Boad, Dadar, Bombay 14. 

JAFBI, Dr. S. N. a., B.A., LL.D., Bar-at- 
Law; Practising as an Advocate. Allahabad 
High Court; Gold Medalist and Life Member 
of International Society of France ; Besearch 
Scholar in Economies ^ 

London School of Econo- 
mics (1026-28). Formerly 
Member of U.P. Civil 
Service ; was on several 
hjtecial duties and worked 
as recruiting officer during 
the War of 1914 ; was Pro- 
vlucial Publicity Officer in 
U.P. ; J^eputed as B]>ecial 
Puldieity Officer to Behar 
and Quetta Eaithquakcs; 

\»as I) e p u t y Dire<‘tor, 

Public Information, Government of India for 
lour and halt years ; Additional Director for 
four months and Officiating Director for 14 
months. Member, Provincial Muslim Educa- 
tion Committee, U.P. ; Member, U.P. and 
All-India Muslim League Councils; Member, 
U.P. War Board »v Publicity Committee ; 

1 iee-PresIdent , Allahabad War Committee; 
Member, Cantonment -Board, Allahaliad; Mem- 
ber of the Tribunal ol tlie Improvement 
Trust, Allahabad and l^resident of the Distrii-t 
Muslim I^eague. Allahabad in 1943, Presi- 
dent ot U.J*. Cantonments Association. 
Chaiiman, iteeeption Committee, U.P. Muslim 
Educational Conlcrenee held at Allahabad 
ill .\piil ’42 Founded “Onward” an 
English Weekly issued from Allahabad in 
.lime 1942 ami edited it till Nov. '43. 
Pres., Bailway Muslim Employees’ A.sscn. 
E.T.B.. Allahabad Division. Was Head of 
1I.P. Delegation of Govt, ot India to visit War 
Estttblishiueuts. Klian Bahadur; Recipient 
of King’s Silver .Jubilee and Coronation 
Medals. Paid init ions : History and Status of 
Landlords and Tenants ; ('onstltiitioual Series ; 
Flashlights on Islam, etc., etc. Address; 
Fatma Estates, Allahabad. 

■^AOTAP, DJiWAN Bahadvr Balkribhnabao 
PIUAJIRAO, l.S.E. (Beta.), I.C.E., M.R.San.I. 
(London). Irrigation Adviser to Iloikar Govt,, 
Indore. Passed Civil Engineer examination, 
Bombay University ; specialised In Sanitary 
Engineering at Loudon ; 
returned to India in 1913 ; 
served in Kolhapur State 
on Jladhanagarl Irrigation 
Tank work till 1918 ; joined , 
Bombay P.W.D. in 1918. 

, Served as Executive En- 
gineer at Poona, Satara, 

} Belguum, Batuagirl, Nasik 
and Bombay. Served as 
Clunal Irrigation and Special 
Irrigation Engineer, also as 
Sanitary and Roads and 
Buildings Engineer ; was appointed Presi- 
dency Engineer, Bombay in 1987 where he 
was responsible for the construction of the 
Marina Bombay and several other works. 
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He succeeded In popularising the D. D., 
Worli Cbawls for labour. Was a nominated 
member of Bombay Corporation and 
also Bombay Port Trust. Presided 
over Katnagiri District Agricultural 
Exhibition in 193(i. over All-India 

Maratha Educational Conference at Poona 
in 1938 ; is largely responsible for the All- 
India Shlvaji Memorial and establishment 
of the Preparatory Shlvaji Military School, 
Poonu. Betircd in 1042 June. Presided over 
the All-India Maratha Political Convention 
first Session at Dharwar in December 1942. 
Prepared the Scheme for a Home for the 
‘ War widows and wives of soldiers on war*. 
President, All-India Agriculturists Association. 
Addrett : 6, Tooliwala Hoad, Poona. 

JAIN, Dr. Lakshmi Ciiandiia, M.A. (1st class 
Ist), LL.B., Ph.I)., T).8c. Econ. (London), j 
University Professor of Economics, Lahore. 
6. 15th March, 1901. Edm.: Universities of 
Allahabad and London. 
Queen Empress Vlctoiia 
.lubilee Medallist (highest 
academic distinction, 
A 1 I a h a b .a d University). 
State Scholar in England 
1920-2S. e c 1 u r e r in 
Banking<feSt atistics, 
Allahabad University 
1925-31. Head, Econ. 
Dept., Punjab University 
since 1931. Fellow, Bena- 
res Hindu TTniv. and Alla- 
habad University (1922-31, 1940-46). Member, 
Resources and Ketren<‘hnient Cttee. & Board 
of linance and Fellow, Punjab Univer^ty. 
Visiting Prof., Benares University, 1936 ; 
Sir Kikabhai Prenichand Header. Delhi 
University, 1938-39; Banaili Reader in 
Economics, Patna Unlv., 1942-43. Secretary, 
U.P. Banking Enquiry Committee 1929-30; 
Officer on Special Duty, U.P. (lovt., 1934; 
Member, Indian Tariff Board, 1037-38 
('oininissioner on Te.\.fUc Quotas and Pre- 
ference Duties, Ceylon Govt., 1939-40. 
President, All-ludia Jain Conference, 1930. 
General Secretary, Indian Economic Associa- 
tion, 1934-30. President, All-India Economic 
Conference (Allahabad), 1939 ; President, 
First Economics Teachers’ Conference 
(Lahore), 1040: Vice-President, Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics and Indian 
Statistical Society, 1940. Member, Food- 
grains Policy Committee, Central Food Advi- 
sory Council and Cttees. on Agrioultural I’rh cs 
and Marketing. Member, Post-War Recon- 
struction Committees, Government of India 
(Agriculttu-al Policy, Consultative Committee 
of Economists, Committees on Finance, 
Trade, Tariffs and Labour). Member, 
Price Control, Food Advisory, Civil Supplies 
and Post-War Reconstruction Committees* 
Pimjab Government. Secretary, Punjab 
Board of Economic Inquiry. Hony. Member, 
Indian Manufacturers’ A^son. and Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and Member, Institute 
of International Affairs. Publications : Indi- 
genous Banking In Intlia, Monetary Problems 
of India (Macmillans, London) : Working 
of Protective Tariff in India ^elhi Unlv.), 
Report on Effect on Ceylon of Textile Quotas 
and Preference Duties (Ceylon Govt. Publtca- 


I tion, 1940) ; Indian Economy during the War, 

I (1945). fJobbv • Scouting. Address : 86, 

Mozang Road, Lahoie. 

JAIN, Rajendka Kttmar, Deputy Managing 
Director, Bfiarat Bank Ltd., Delhi, b. 1902. 
Comes of a zamiudar family of Bljnor (U.P.), 
having extensive estates in the Province. 
Ediic: Hindu Uni V,, Benares. 

Took to business imme- 
diately on leaving college, 
starting with the export 
and import trade, banking, 

Government contracts and 
agricultural farming on a 
large scale ; 1ms deeply 
studied agriculture and 
horticulture in their many 
aspects and employed modern methods 
for cultivation of sugarcane, cotton, wheat, 
etc., at the farms owned by him, viz. 
Jain Farm, Bljnor, and Bahbalpur Farm, two 
of the leading farms in the U.P. ; has gained 
experience in the management and control of 
varied large scale industrial and commercial 
undertakings specially sugar, cement, chemi- 
cals Insurance and banking. Ex-President, 
Insurance Society, Lahore, and Vice-President, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Lahore and 
Ex-Managing Director, Bijmor Co-operative 
Bank. As Director-in-('liarge of Bharat 
Insurance Co., Ltd. in 1936 infiLsed new life 
into the Company and stabilised it in its hard 
times by his untiring energies and organizing 
powers, under his able .supervihion over a long 
period, the Company show(‘d phenomenal 
success. He is intimately a.ssociated with a 
number of public activities, and has been help- 
ing the cause of social reforms, technical 
training and education in all possible ways ; 
was a prominent member of the Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha and All-India Jain Parishad; 
guided the affairs of local Boards as Vice- 
ehnirinaii for 12 years ; helped to further the 
cause of Jain literature as an Editor and 
Publisher of the well known Jain Hindi paper 
rir and Secretary of Jain Parishad Publishing 
House ; General Secretary, All-India Digambar 
Jain Parishad ; Ex-President, Hindusthan 
Scout Association and Ru.slitra Pracharak 
Sangh, Lahore ; As a Director, guided the 
affairs of Lahore Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 
Lesco Chemical Works Ltd., Calcutta 
Tanneries Ltd., and Electric Supply Companies 
of Farrukhabad, Rohtak, Hissar and Sialkot. 
Director : Bliarat Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore, 
Bharat Fire and General Insurance Ltd., Delhi 
Bharat Bank Ltd., since its Inception, Allaha- 
bad Law Journal Co., Ltd. Hobbies : Fruit 
and flower growing, etc. Address : Bharat 
Bank Ltd.. Delhi. 
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JAIN, S\HU SHRIYAVS Pra'^ad, Vice-Chairman 
Bharat Insuraaop Co., Ltd., Lahore and 
Controllinj? Authority of Dalmia Cement d: 
Paper Marketing: Co., Ltd., and other nn*N 
of the I)almia*.7ain Group 
of indu‘?trie«i and coni- 
niereial ill'll i tut ions in the 
Ilonibay IVesidenev. b. 
IIK)^ in the Sahn tamily ()f 
N.> jihal)ad — ((} a n e s h 
SailnO, lenowned for its 
traditional, lit»era!ity and 
piihlio ser\ioe. lie has 
K'lidered iinalnable serxites 
to tli(‘ people of Ins town 
an<l distiiet. Has uimmi 
l.iiiie s\uns in ehuritv and 
takes keen inteiesi m all matters oi s(n-iil 
reform and puhlie enHirlileiiment, Has done 
pioneering work in the Held of sirls* edueation, 
Seva Muiitis and puhlie lihuiries for tin* 
welfare ol ins di'.tiut in p.ntienlar and tin 
province in General. Ibe^ident, Bdm ation 
Committee of the IJistriet Hoaid, liijnor, and 
Viee-Cliurm in, Muui<'ipal Bond, Nhjibab.ad. 
for minv >eais. Has out standimi exei-iitive 
abilities and a kn.iek lor biu business 
Viee-Cluh m HI, Bharat Insurauce Co Ltd. 
Liliore, Diiector, Bliirat Binkldd., Delhi, 
Blnrat Tire and General Insurance Ltd, 
Delin , Cemmt NfuketuuCo of India Ltd 
Bombay, i.ihoie Clectnc supply Co., Jdd , 
Lihore ; Allahabad Law .luurua! Press Ltd 
.\ iesniin!^ Hijure m tlie .Jain Community 
Patronises a number ot important institu- 
tions and reform schemes Particnlarlv in- 
terested in i;i\in{? the community and the 
countiy its Hist full lenuth JJoeumentarv 
turns of ancient .lain \rt and ^rcliitecture 
PrcHident All India l)i',^alnbcr .fain Saii^ih. and 
Rlshabh BraUmadiarxasliiam, Muttra ; Mem- 
ber. Working Committee, All-lntli'i Digambei 
Jain P.iiishid Dcllii ,\<bhe>>s • 1,'j-A. Elphin- , 
stone Ciifle Tort. Hoinbu 

JAIPUR, M\jur ll\> Hii.ii.srs^s Saiumad-i-' 
Rajahai Hinolstvn K\j Rur.XDRi Shri 
MaHAB\J\I)HUU.U sir SlW\I 31 \N SINOH, 
Bahadur, OC.I.L. (PHJ,',), 3raharaj.i of 
Jaipur (Rajputana) [Sec Indian Princes' 
^^ection.^ 

JATPURlA,SrTH Mr-NoinuM, 3I.L.C.. Bengal. 
Millowner, .Merdiant, I in.incifr, and /einin- 
dar. b. Iboi), son ot Stth Vnandram J lipuri i 
deceased, belongs to the bmiilj ot Jaipurias i 
ot jSawaliiuh (Jaipui), 

Director and 31anaginu Di- 
rector of i’ouiteeii Iiidustii.il 
coneerns : owns Cotton 3Iill- 
Sugar Mills, Silk \\(a\ing 
Factor V, China tlay mines , 

Oil 3Iills. Dal Mills, Jlke 
Mills. ColliericR, Mica Mines. 

President. .Maruari Relief 
Society, Dalciitta ; and Alar- 
wari Vishnudanand Sar.is- 
watl Hospital; Diic>ctor, 

Indian Sugar S\ndic.uc 
Ltd.; Member of the Cttecs, of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, (Jalcutta, Indian 
Sugar Alllla Association, Chairman, Hindus* 
than Alercantlle Bank Ltd., responsible tor the 
founding and malnteiianoe of a large number 
of Bducatlonal Institutions in various parts 


of the Country and a Free Eye Hospital at 
Nawalgatii, in memory of his Father. In- 
terested In Social reforms. Address: Jaipuria 
House. 51, Vivekananda Hoad, P.O. Bara- 
bazar, Calcutta. 

.f.AIRAMADAS D^rbATRAAf, Journalist and Poli- 
tical woiker: b. 18H2, at Hydc^rabad (Sind); 
Gradmited in law. ltH.5, and pr.ictised as a 
lawyer at Karnehi, 11115-1019; .loined the 
Home Rule Movement, lOlC. Took part, in 
Sal.yagr.alia Movement, 1019, Alember, All- 
India Congres's Committee, since 1917. Edi- 
tor ** The Bh.iratwasj.'’ 1019-20 ; Participated 
ill the Non-Co-operat Ion Movement, 1920-21 ; 
Editor: “The Hindu’* and “ Vandc Mata- 
ram,” 1921. Senteneed to two years il- 
goroiH im)>risonment ; General Secretary 
Hindu Mahasablia, 1025-27; Editor.' “The 
Hindustan Time's” Delhi, 1025-20; Membe^, 
Bombay Lc>g. Council, 1020 ; resigned on as- 
suming charge of Seeretarvship of All-Tndi.i 
Foreign Cloth Boyc'ott Committee' ; .loined Sal - 
yagraha 31oveinent in eonneelion with the Salt 
Art ; Wounded dining police firing at Karaelii 
cm Apill 10, 10*50 while pacifying mol). Jail- 
c'd -1 tiuK"- during the' recent political move- 
nicMit . n'li'a'scd June, 1004- and again arrest 
ccl ill Ang. 1012 , released in March 1945. 
Addre!(<) ' Hyderabad (Sindh 

.MLAN. Bmjsvtit, />. ISOG in Ratangarh, 
Bikaner, v. of late .Snth llardeodas Jalan. 
1 s. 4 d. Entered biidness at the age of 14, 
Senior pirtner, .Messrs. Soonijimill Nagar- 
inull. Owners of Shrec 
Ilanuman .lutc' 3Iill.s, 

Haniira'in .futc* i*ie*.s, New 
India .lute Shrc'c 

Hanuman rcmiidiy Works. 

Managing \gentsfoi Bengal 
Jute Mills (’o.. Ltd . North 
Beng.d Sugai AlilK Co, 

Ltd , Setabganj Sng ir MilK 
Ltd , Setabg.iTij Vgrieul- 
tural Farm Ltd., Gopalpni 
Agrjeulriiial Farm Ltd , 

Asiatic Oxygen A Acetylene 
('o . I.td , Chairman, Board of DircKors 
ot tieneral .V'-siinineo Society btd.. Director, 
r lilted ('onirneiei.il Bank Ltd , Wi'stcrn Ben- 
gal Co , Ltd , Orient .Jute Trading Co., Ltd., 
Atlas A Fnion .lute J’rcss Co, IJd., North 
Berig.il Sugar Alilis Co., Lid., Star Paper Mills 
Ltd . IviHhna JJeh.iri *1 ea Co , Ltd., The Hanu- 
maii States Ltd , E.isterii Bengal Jute Trad- 
ing ( o , Ltd ,,Jute Baling A Tuidlng Co., Ltd., 
.Setabganj Sugar Mills I.td . Go])alpiir Agricul- 
tural I- arm I.td., Setabganj Agricultural 
Far in Ltd . \iiehu 'J’lading Co., Ltd , 
Recognised authority in Jute and Hemp 
business; Sound businessman, t'xperienced 
in Banking and liHiirance, shows keen 
interest in economic A' financial prosperity 
ot the countr\, and its industrial advance- 
inc'iit. Jcff/ie.s.s 01 , Harrison Hoad, Calcutta. 

JAMBUGHODV • Uaiia Miri Ranjltslnhjl 
(iambhirainliji, Ruler of, {See Indian Princen’ 
Section). 

JAMES, SIB Fredebkjk Ernest, Kt., M.A., 
O.B.E. (1918), Chevalier de Pordre 
de Leopold (1920); b. 1891, m. Eleanor 
May Thackrah (1919). War service, 1914-20. 
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Oeueral Secretary, y.M.C. A., 1020 Calcutta. 
Member, Bengal Lesislativo Council, and 
Whip of European Group, 1024-29; visited 
Persia re. Welfare British employees, 
Y.P.O.C., 1024 ; and Java re. Establishment 
of Students’ Hostels, 1927 *, Political Secretary, 
United Planters Association of Southern India, 

1 929 ; Member , Madras Legislative (’ouncil , 
1929-.‘h:: Elected to Central Louislative 
Assenihlv, 10.‘52. Chiol witness lor European 
Association before Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, 1932 ; Member, Standing Emigration 
ind Pailwav Kinance Commit ter s liorn 1934; 
Founder of Tndlau Imtitute ot Internationa) 
MLiiis, and llrst Governor oi Potnrv Clii))s in 
India, Burma and (’e\lon. Joined Tata 
Sons, Ltd , ill 1941 Knighted, 1911. Address : 
Srindia House, Post P.o\ (J«, New Delhi. 

JtMKHANDI- L\r>Y Pj\AivnAis\HMJ Pat 
\^AUI) n\^ l)OWA(M.U PANlSAIHm OK Jam- 
KHA.Niu, h, lS9r>, ?/< Capt Sir Paraahararn 
Bhansaheb J’atwaulhan. !v C.I.C., the late 
liaiasaiieb of Jamkhandi in 
19(is. ; privatelv. In 

the aliMureo ot her hn''l)and 
on adive service in the 
Great War she managed 
state affairs very ably. 
Alter tbe death of her 
Imsband in 1924, she earried 
on tlie administration ot 
the Slate as Rani Regent | 
in the minority period of 
licr step-son, the present 
Raiasaliel) oi Jamkhandi. 
slu* takes ])iitnular interest in social, moral 
iiid (<lu(nhon,il n))litt ot uomen in India 
lias been selected \ n e-IM’osident and Patron 
ol tire Poona Sevasad.in society and Patron o! 
SIrilislian Piasaruk Maiidali of l‘oona. Sire 
rs a gi'cat lover of fine arts and MaiaM.irded 
a Gold Medal in .>hsore Dasara L\lW)ition in 
1935 tor Picture ICmbroidei v. 1 d. Kumala- 
de\i, inanied to tire late Jaliagiiduisaheb or 
li.ivada, in 1924. Addre'^'i : Yija\.i Man-sion, 
Shaliiipuri, Kolliapiii. 

.lAMKHANlrl ■ R \ or, {See Indian Princes* 
Serf ion.) 

J XMKllANDl, Shbimant SArirnAGYAVATi 
Ji I L A V A T I B A I 8 A II 15 U PaTWAUOHAN. 
the tlANISAUKB Of Jamkhandi Consort ot 
sbiimant Raja Siiankaiiao i’diasliummiao 
films Appa-aheb Pain at 
dliun, the llajasaheb of 
J a m k h a n d i and onl\ 
daughter of Shrimant 
M a d h a V r a o M o r e s ha w a r 
Pandit, Pant AmaUa, tire 
late Clricfsaheh of Ba^ada. 

6. in 1910. m. the llajasaheb 
lu 1 924 and has a son and a 
daughter. Educ..* Privately. 

On more than one occasion 
she was in sole charge ot the 
administration ol lire State 
and also acted as Regent during the Raja- 
sahob’s absence in England and the Continent. 
She has been managing the Khasgi Depart- 
ment with much success, thus helping to 
ligliten the burden of the llajasaheb in the 
management of the affairs of the State. Award- 
ed Raiser-i-Hlnd Gold Medal luthe New Year's 


Honours of 1941. Has taken a leading part 111 
collecting funds in aid of Her Exc^eney 
lAdy Linlithgow’s Silver Trinket Fund ana 
Bed Cross Work and Is actively helping tbe 
llajasaheb in his attempts to aid the war 
♦ ffort in the State. Address : “ Bamchan- 
dra Prasad,” Ramtlrth, Jamkhandi (Deccan). 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR; IT.-GENIRAI 
II. n. Sure e Maharaja Habisinohji 
Bahadur, Indar Mahindar. Sipar-I-8altanat- 
i-lnglishia, Maharaja of. Q.C.S.I. (1933k 
G.C.J.E. (1929), K.U.I.E. (1918), K.O.V.O. 
(1922) ; Uony. A.D.C. (extra) to H. I. M. tb® 
King Emperor (1936); Hon. LL.D., Punjab ; 
Representative ot Govt, of India on Imperial 
W.ir Cabinet and Pacific War Council, 1944. 
Salute 21 Guns. Son of late General Baja 
Ariiarsinghjl. b. 1895 ; s. in 1926 his uncle, 
Lt.-(ienl. H.II. Shree Maharaja Pratapsingbji 
Baliadur. Hduc. : at Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and the Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. 
Heir-Apparent : Shree YuvaraJ Karansinghji, 
b. at Cannes (S. France), 9 Mar. 1981. 
Address : Jammu Tawi and Srinagar 

(Kashmir) and London. 

JAMSIIED Nusserwanjee, Merchant, ft. 
7th January 1886. Edue at Karachi. 
Member of Municipality, 1914-1934 ; Pre- 
sident of Municipality, 1922-38 ; Mayor, 
Karachi, 1933-34 ; Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts in Sind ; Chairman, Buyer’s and 
Shipper’s Chamber ; President, Karachi 
IJealth Association ; President, Sind Tuber* 
eiilosU ileliof A<>soeiution and Deepohand 
Tejl)handa« Ojha Sanatorium ; President, 
Poor Patients Society ; President, Jiv Daya 
Mandal ; Vice-President, Leper Asylum; 
Secrctaiy, Ida Ricu Poor Welfare Association; 
Secietarv , School for the Blind ; Secretary, 
Karachi Rural A'^&cn. for Women and Children. 
Pabhnttions : Karachi Municipality as at 
present and its future and reconstruction of 
( icic Life. Address : Bonus Road, Karachi. 

JVN.TlliV' H. II. SiDi Muhammad Khan, 
JN \WAB Saheb oi {See Indian Princes* Section). 

J.XNJTRA : H. H. LaDY KulsUM BeQUM 
Dowager BeuUm Saheba of Janjlra. ft. 6th 
Januarv 1897. m. in 1913. Has only one 
Hou, H. n. tlie present Naw’ab Sabeb of Janjlra. 
Knows Urdu, English and Marathi, which Is 
the court language of the State, Is a keen 
Rl»ortsvvoman and is well versed in many other 
accomplishments. During the Regency period 
of about 10 to 11 years after the sad demise 
of H. H. the late Nawab Sabeb, she carried 
on the administration of the State most ably 
tiiid f'reditably. Address i Janjlra — Munid. 

J.VNJIRA: ir. H. Rabia Sultana Jehan 
Begum Saheba of Janjlra. She is the 
daughter of 11. H. the Nawab Saheb, Jaora. 
m to H. H. the Nawab Saheb, Janjira 
iu November 1933. Has four daughters. 
Educ. : Privately. Knows English, Persian 
and Urdu and is w'ell versed in music and 
other fine arts. Addicss : Janjira— -Murud. 

J VOR\ H. H. Mohammad Iftikar An Khan 
Bahadur, Naw\b of. t^See Indian Princes* 
Section). 
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JARIWALA, Lallubuai Chakitkam. Consult- 
ing C hem Kt jukI Businessman. Diinlornmi 
Technical Athisor, Ksirela liallcries Limited, 
Boiuhay. 6. 31st J)ocembei, 1900 Etiuc» at 
St- Aaviei’s ami Sydenham 
rolU'fjes, Lombay, I'mver- 
sity of Vienna (Austria b 
^lliver^ity of iTanklort- 
on-Mam (tlcTmanyb Took 
Doctorate m Seieiue (Che- 
mistry) at the Lnivcisity 
01 Franktoit- First Indian 
to establi>h aacccst»lull> 
on a larue s<'ale Dry Cell 
and Battery Industiy, 
and to start mamifactme 
of se^eral pjroteohnltal 
articles and drills in India, lias made 
several trips to Eniope and has travelled 
extensively in many European count ries foi 
the study of conditions in seveial industries 
and on business. Address: Kamehandra 
Lane, Malad, Bombay (B B. A C. 1. Ky.). 

JASDAN, DaRBar Shrek Alv KiurnAU. 
KULKR OP (iSce Indian /‘roini.’ ISedton). 

JATAR, KashinaTH Suriram, O.I.E. (1926), 
Government Pensioner, b. 6th August, 1871 • 
m. Umabai Jatar ; ^Educ. : Deccan College. 
Poona. Attached to the llesMent at Hydera- 
bad; Superintendent, Besidmey Bazaar, 
Hyderabad, I)n. ; l)y. (’ommissioncr, Berar . 
Inspector-General of JKegistration, C.P. ; 
Income-Tax Commissioner, C. P, dr Berar, 
Commissioner, Chattisgarh Dhision, C.P., 
Official Member, Legislative Asai-mbly, Delhi , 
retired in 1926. Address: 388, ^’arayau 
Peth, Poona 2. ' 

JATAR, Lt.-Colonel Nilkanth Shkiram, 
C.I.E. (1938), L.M. & S. (Bombay), 1..K C.P 
(Lon ), M.R.C.S. (England), B Sc , Iubpector- 
General of Prisons, C. P. A Berar. b. 26tlj 
May, 1887 m. to Durgabai (died 1922). 
2nd Vimala, d. of Mr. B. S. Dixit of Saugor, 
C.P. (died 1941), 3rd Mama Bai, d ol .Mi («oti 
of Dewa*) Edur. : i’oona High School 
'Wilson College, BonA^ay and University 
College London. Received Couimlssion, Indian 
Medical Service, 1914; served in tlic 
Great War with the Indian Expeditionary 
Force, Mesojiotamia, 1915-1918 ; awarded the 
Serbian Order of the White glo 5th ( la.ss 
wltli swords, a D.S.O., and mentioned in 
despatches; was a prisoner of vsar in Ivirkey 
after the stdge of Kut; served with the 
Waziristan Field Force, 1919-1920, and wa** 
awarded bar to his D.S.O, ; joined Jail 
Department, C. P. A Berar, 1922 ; Insfiertor- 
Qeneral of Prisons since 1034. Address: 
Nagpur. C. P. 

JATH, Raja SHRIMANT VUAYASINHARtO Ram- 
BAO, Raja of. {See Indian Princes’ Sedwn.) 

JAVLE, Mobkshwab Chintamant, Dr., J.P. 
and Hon. Presidency Mspistrate since 1912 
b. 28th Oct. 1880. »i. Miss Mogre, Educ. : 
Elphinstone and Aryan Education Society’s 
High Bcliools ; studied in Aryan Medical 
School of Bombay and was a casual stiulerit 
of Grant Medical College, Bombay. Private 


medical practitioner for over 30 years. 
Elected (’ouHcillor, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Ward In 1910; re-elected at 
siil»He(iuent general elections till Slst March 
1939; Chairman, Standing (.'ommittee of the 
Corporation. 1922-23; Chairman, Schools 
Committee, 1922 ; Chnirman, Medical Relief 
and Public Health Committee, 1929-30; 
Chairman of the Improvements Committee, 
1929-30; Mayor of Bombay. April 1933-1934. 
i’K'-idiMit , Hindu Dymkhaiin, Dadar ; Alem- 
bci. Acl\i'-oiv Boa id Kuia ('(ill , Matunga. 
Addiess • Mayor Building, opposite B. B. & 
C. 1. Railway Station, Dadar, Bombay 14. 

.1.\\M1AU. Vlt - l.T. Raja Shrivunt Yi'SH- 
WANTRV.O, Rui.ru OJ . (See Imiinn Princes’ 
t’^ceUon). 

JAYATvAR. Tnn Rt. Hon’hlk Mukunt 
Ramiuo, M.A.. LL.D., D.C.L., P.C , 
Educ.: at Bomliay I iii\ iT>^ity ; practised 
as a BarrEtcr in Bombay High Court; 
look to public life in 1916; elected to 
Bombay 1 egis. (. ouncil in 1923 and w^as 
leader oi the Swaraj J‘nity In Bombay Council 
and LcadfT ot the opposition until his resigna- 
tion alter the meeting of the Congress in 1925. 
Kuteied Legislative Assembly as a re- 
presentative ot Bombay t ity in 1926, continued 
a member theicof till ]U3(). Dy jA'ader ot 
the Nationali.st Party tbeic liom 1927 to 193b 
Maich. Leader of the Opposition in 1930 
Simla Session, vias a delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conference in l.ondoii and 
member of Federal Stiueture < (tee Member, 
Indian Delegation ('o-operating witli t)ie Joint 
Parliamentary ( t(et'. on the White Paper. 
Apiioluted Judge of the Federal Couit, India, 
from 0(*tol*er 1 937. Api>ointed .Ahuniier of tiie 
Judlchd ( tteo ot Hie J’nvy Couiieil in January 
1939. ^rsigni'd in M.inli 1942, I’nhlicutions . 
Edited a book on \eilanta J'Jdlosophv in 1924 
Addtiss • Winter Road, Miilabai Hill, 
Bombay'. 

JEEJEEBHOY, SIR J tMSETJTK, Cth Bart., 
J 1*. b. loth May, 1909, s. ot Sir Janisetjei* 
Jeejeeldiov, 5th Bart., K.t'.S.l, Smeecded 
liH lather in 1931, assuming the present 
name in hen of ( owasjee. Educ. : (’.ithedral 
and John ( onnoii Higli School, Bombay, 

, and at <fOUViII(> and Cains College, (kimbiidge, 
(B \. 1933). M*ml»er, llombuy Municipal 

Coi poration, 1931 . r< elected 1935. retaining 
the seat till 1939 , J P , 1934 ; Hon. Preshltmey 
Magistiate, Deeemher. 1935 ; Appointed DM. 
Scout Commi , Bombay Cit.v, Sept., 1931, 
and Piovineial Si out t'oiinnr., JiOTvbm 

I Presidency, Jan, 1937, which he re-igned 

I as a si'quel to the B.iden Pow'ell dispute; 
('ommaniier, Bombay Ci\ie (Jiiard'^, Noilhern 
Dn,, 19t0. Public Activities: ('tiairmun 
Board of Tru-itees, Sir J J. I^irsee Benevolent 
Institution, Sii J. J. Charity Funds, N. M. 

I Wadia Ch.uities, The Bombay Pinirajxile (an 
asylum lor old and disabled anlinals, fouiuled 
by the hist Baronet), the District Benevolent 
Society, etc. Trustee: The Parsec Pam'huy at 
lund-s and Proper tie.s. Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Dcecaii ('olhge, Nowrosjee Wadia Mater- 
nity Hospital, Bai Jerbni Wadia and Motllbui 
Wttdia ilospltnl, cte„ Director of a number ol 
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.loiut Stock (^oinpuiiics. Clubs: W illiriKdon, 
jJotary, CrickH Club of India, etc. Address: 
Mazagon Castle, Itonibay ; Fountain Hall, 
J^oona. 

Ji:nANGIIl, OoWASji, Sir (Hart.), M. A. (Can- 
tab). U.H.F. (1U44), K.C.I.E. (1927), C.T.E. 
(1920), O.B.E., (1918), JM.k.A., Meiubei.i 
National DeJeiice ('oundl. h. February 1879 ' 
,H. IIiral>ai, Kaisai-i-ilind (Cold Medal) 
Educ : Si. Xavb’i’s College, Ttoinbay. 
.uid at St. John’s College, Cambtidge, 
Member ol the Bombay Corporation from 
1904-1921 ; Ohairninn of the Standing Coni' 
luitteo, 19J4-19J5 ; Breddi'iit, Bombay JMuiiKi- 
I»il Corporation, 1919-1920; Honorary Secy.. 
War liOaii Ctiee., 1917-1918; JMember ol tlie 
Legislati\e Council ; Member of the 
ISxecutive Council, Government of Bombay, 
1921-1922 and 102:1-1928. Elected Membtr, 
begislative Assembly for the City of Bombay, 
1930; Dclegale to the Round Table Con- 
ference, 1930, 1931, 1932; Delegate, London 
Alonetary and Economic Conference, 1933 ; I 
Delegate, Empire Pailiamentary Conference, 
London, 1935, repiesenting the Central 
Legislature; President, National Liberal 
Fedeiation of India, 1936; one of India’s! 
represem alive of the Coronation, London.) 
1937. Suece(‘ded his father in Baionctey on I 
July 26, 19‘U. dubs: Marlborough and 
St. Jame-,’, London, Aslan, Bipon, Orient l 
WilUngdon, Bombay. Adthess : Ueady- 
mouey jJou'^e, Malabar Hill, Bombay. | 

.ILHANGIR \ MAD : M \HAIl\jt Sir MoiiAM'f O,' 
LJ\A, IUSCL kfUn, TaiQDAR Ol. (,SVvl 
Xobliis' Section ) 

JENKINS, Sir Evan Merlpitit, K.C.I.E 
(1944), (’S.I. (1911), (M.E (1936), 1 C.S , 
Scerelu.v to the (b*\ onior-l h'lU'ial (IViMinU) 
and Governoi -I)e>mn.it( , I’niijab. t> 1 eb 
man 2. 18'.)<>; s. ol late '"ir John Levn 


Watson’s College, Edinburgh, Edinburgh 
Tlniversity. Appointed Deputy Director o. 
Agriculture, Indian Agricultural Service on 
1st Dee. 1920; Deputy Secretary, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, 27th May 1926; 
Olllciated as Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, in 1926, and as Director, 
Institute of Plant Industry, Indore 1927; 
Ajipointed Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind, 
1930 ; Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Province, 1936. Publication: Numerous 
articles on agriculture and allied subjects. 
Addiess: Oflice of Director of Agriculture, 
B. P., Poona. 


JIJ\, Prof. Ammianatii, M.A., D.Litt. (Hon.). 
E.K S L., \ioe-Clui ccllor, Allahabad Unlv. h. 
Feb. 25, 1897 ; tn "atyabhama Dtevi {d. 1936), 
Ediic. : Govt. Hi”h School and Muir College, 
Allaliahad. I’lot of English, Muir Coll., 1917 ; 
ITniv. I’rof. of English. 1930, Senior Vice- 
('haiiman, Allahabad Municipality, 1922 , 

( hair man, Inter- University Board, 1936; 
1‘residont, All-lmlia Educational Conference, 
1941 ; addressed Convocations at Patna, 
Allahahad, Agra, Mvsoie and Bombay; 
I’le-'ident, hii^l All-India ('onferenco of 
Engli-*'. T'uhci-. mcinher of I-cague 

ot Nation Cttce. cm th^ Training of 
Youth, 1934 , ProMdciit, U. P Lavin Tennis 
Asociation; All-lndiu Lawn Tennis 
A-soc lation ; Allahabad Gvmkhana; All- 
India ilindi Sahitva sammelan and the 
All India Adult I’Muoat ion Association. P«6- 
heuiions : Selections front Tjord Morley (Mac- 
millans, 1920); Selected Essays of Frederic 
f/nrre vem (Macmillnns 1923); Hamlet (102Q) ; 
Men hunt of Venice (1930), lAterary Studies 
(1930) ; Shakespearean Comedy (1931); 
liCitltns of Cold (Oxford, 1935); Occasional 
Essays and addresses (1940) Literary Studies, 
second senes (in tin- press). Address: 
“Mava”, George Town, Allahabad. 


Jenkins, K l ,8.1. Eifae.] Kngb\ ; B.illu*!' 

< nllege, Oxioid. Joined Indian ti\il St i vice, ) 
1920 ('hiet t tuumi^'ioner, Delhi, 1937, 
to tlie ilovenimeni of India, 
Dejiartment of Snijplv, l9,38-t,J. Addicss : , 
\Keioy’s House, JNeu Dtlhi. , 

JENKINS, waltkr Allen, d Se.. ctEi 
D iuetoi of (Irgunizations and Method'^, Go\t. ' 
of Bengal, b. A])ril 1, 1S91 ; m. Kate 

( ambuin IBdikiustm. Edue. : Ibdherham 
Giammar School; Inj\. ot Shetlnld, 
liinmami'd CcJl, ; IJmv. ot (’nmbiidge; 
Si'ieneo Master, Mill Hill, 1914-1915, Joined 
Indian 1‘klueation Ser\iet‘, I91i>; I’lot. oi , 
Fhvdes, Dacca Fmv., 1921-1926; has belt!, 
vaiious othei ediieal tonal poGh in Bengal 
iiiGuding the post of Diieetor of Public j 
InstrutUoii, Bengal. Pubi teat inn. s : 8e\erali 
Ib'^t'arcli Publications in Ph>Mcs. Chibs . 

1 nited Servile C'luh, Calcutta, Last India 
t hib, Ltmtion, Overseas ( lub, Loudon 
Adifress : Calcutta. 

JENKINS, Sir William John, (Kidghted in 
1915); C.T.E. (1939), M.A.. B.Sc. (Agric. 
Edin.), Director of Agiicultnre, Bombay 
Piesidcncy. b. 27th October 1892, ?». Lilian 
Kathleen Margaret Wilson. Educ.: George 


JHAJHAllIA lUiuKRisjiNV, General Merchant, 
b. 1912. Partner of Messrs. Baldcodas Duni- 
garbidas, Shree Jhajharia A' Co., Ltd.; 
.Member, Bmigal Jute Ordinance Advisory 


ettte lOitb. Mniiber of 
Jioardof Economic Enquiry, 
Bengal since 1940, ProAin- 
clal Textile ( ontrol Advisory 
F’ttcc since 1944, Trade 
Marks Ad\ 1 'ory C'ttcc, Govt, 
of Imlia, since 1944, Advi- 
sory Cttce.. Bengal 'I't xt lie 
Institute, since 1944, Joint 
Advisory C Itee, Price ( on- 
trol, Bengal, C ttee. ^Member, 
l'(*<leration of Piecegoodb A: 
Yarn Mei chants’ Assoen, of 



India, Maruarl Chamber of Commerce. 
Marvvari Asswu.. Calcutta Pinjrapolo Society 
Savitri Pathbhala, Marwari Hospital, AU- 
ludia Varnushram Swaraj Sangh ; Education 
Sccretaiy, S. V. S. Vidyalaya , Publications: 
“ South ‘Indian Pilgrimage Tour.” Address: 
Jhajharia House, 174B, Cross Street, Calcutta* 


JHALA, Kumar Shri Banesinhji J., M.A, 
(Cantab ), Devvau, Rajkot State since Nov. 
1941 (lent by the Political Dept.), b. August 
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19, 1908 , Educ Hajkumai Coll , Rajkot i 
and St Johns Coll Cambridge rerrulttd 
tocadrt of Beput^ rolitital Aidants m WtHtciu 
India btatis Agiiu\ Mas lor som< turn i 
member ot the ^^adh^^an stah Coiiiuil 
served in ^arlous < ipiutits m th( Vmiu\ 
at thi Baroda Kesidemy, bidii Pilmpur 
and Rijkot Addrtsh Rajkot K ithiaM ii 

JUVL\MAR H II Muni \7 R\nv H viiMi 
ChaM>KA 01 (SiL Indian Primih be lion) 


JHAILRI IvlUSHNALAL MOHAM AI I>1WAN 
BAHADtK (1<12‘)) MA II B TP 
Sometime Offltiatlng Bidgt High 

Court, (Retire 1) Chief Ju igc Court of 
Snull Cius»f8 Borabav 
(192S Dee ) Judkial 
4 i\ isrr Pul mj iir Matt 
h Decemltr 

18f)8 tJ 18M /'J/r 

Surat Brouh llluMiigar 
Bomb IV B 4 (Inst 
Cl 4SS Honours Inglishanl 
Persian) (iMsS) (ja\ri 
Shinkar itold Medallist 
P i r I V P r 1 z e m 1 11 
luri prudence Dtkshina 

1 e 1 1 o M 11] hinstonc 
College, Bombay Lcctiiit i on Persian 
\d>ocaU Apjcllite m h 1 amt i\ Higl 
Court (1893 1 JO ) lul^t Court of Small 
Causes Bomb \> (190 ) ‘>>nli anlMcnilfr 
of Acadenin Council Detn 1 i uU> of I av 
Chairman Botrd ot stuins in < ujirati 
and Librirj Conumttte I nntr its of liom 
bas Know 3 Gujarati Minthi Hinli Brnj,ih 
Irdu 1 nglish «j i Itrsiin LiiiKiigisI 
Has tras filed e\tensi\t ]> (onneitfl with 

alout titt\ titeluUir social ind 1 hu t i I 
Institutions an 1 Ciuntat 1 lIu^tslllU i i 
ind o«it lit 4d1re%H PitaU Man«;ion Ivin 
dfMadi, Girgaum Post Boml a 4 

JHAVLRl Dimvn Laiui 1 1 Naimiuiu* 
Moth \i l \ J i 1 A i\t( it (O s w 
Oct 1880 ei < ujurit c \i\i r 
Coll m Indumati d 1 ( 1 uniUl J dlilhii 
1 A and - d Dibtntt 
Ciovernimiit IhuUi and 
Public Pr )bi I utor ^ur tt 
Pn& Di&tiut 1 ir \sso n 
1J42A194J sihtr Jut iltt 
and Coron iti u Mi d tl I > 

1936 lUhs 1940 A 1 D4 
dominated Munidiul I un 
cillor lOuO Pr«h Surat 
Borough Alum< iialit\ 

193 > 38 and ID. 44 
( hairman C om of M ina,.c 
meut burat Munu ii>alit\ 

1944 4a t huirm n Surat i tr 
Bank 1931 37, Gujarat luvtMiui nt Jru<>t I t<i 
1934 3H, and Gujarat sttc t > Iti 

1936 38 Dlrcetjr Jht Surat !!((truit\ 
Co , Ltd , \ire Patr n and C intrmin i m n 
lifducatloo 8oci(t\ Member M inu^sing (ttcr 
ol Sarvajanik educati >n and Mahila \ i i\ i! i> i 
Societies Truste< Hindu Sunt (hirit> 
Fond, Member Muhajan ( ttcf Surat \Ul 
Ptm Rotary Club Surat 1937 38 AUdrat 
Siavadia Cbalcla, Surat i 




IHlNIHl^^VVL\ Mu \SL\II Mfiilunt 
B inktr Slid C ommission tgont /> lot's s of 
Stth Baiinith IhunjhuuSiU lint pri 
sitfU It iMiujon C mtt laoprittor of 
M >si8 41 nun in Bnjiuth 
Diinj 1 uid Baijnith 
Aluluihll I itiu Pirtmrot 
Mes^is ( ingulh ir Midni 
1 ill B>int>i\ 1 li tn V ( (> 

Pitn i s\\ i tik » Mills Co 
DinjKiie Dm tor Bih u 
luMsf m nt 1 rust 1 td 
I itni Mtml 1 4inng 

HU tttie Bilur (hinitur 
ot Comnuitt nil ot a 
imml ( J < l lo il in titutious 
1 ik(s uti\t ] irt in ^ om 
imidil iniustiiil snd so nl utiMties 

1? 1/ iltf lilt bihir Ihinv, ( hib 

1 «tn» \ Ilif J\otai> ( lul Patna 

I / / e Din 1 ] on ( intt 




TIM) HH 1ai/\m I Dll ban i> IUsikh ti 
11IK41 Dsl lAT 1 lN(lll«:niA HSTAIRAJOAN 
MaHAII\T\ MK RaNLIR Sim II lUlFSpRi 
Baiuhi Bi k m ni GCSJ GCIl b 
1879 s 1887 Address Sangrur Jind Matt 
Punjab 


JINNVH M\iii)MJi \ii Pitsidtnt 411 Imlu 
Mu hm Ifuue / lict lo 1S76 fduc 
It Kuuhi ind Inglnil (.alkd to the Bn 
m l‘'Dt I III illfd V(l\{ ite Bointay High 
Court 1*^ r Mnulfr ImiMriU ItMslaln< 
(ouiuil J H > Ik tid 1 resident Ml Indi 
MuMimltuu 1 >lb lf<U(t<d Jit si lent 
fitl'u 1(1 1 tiie Muslim F ( m 1920 

''U(( n t li I n til t( I Ire i lent of tin 
M 1 I 111 I u< »Mi\ \f n Attfnltl Hit 
Itjui 1 Itil < onl Id t 1 ) JO Mdiild 

in it ( ntni 1ti,iht)\< \ sfiublv tnd 
1 1 i Id f i til Ml III T t 1 ue 1 irty in tht 
Hou t \ It) ( 1 ( f / // bt m Mhnh ad\tHutes 
tlK t ill 111 i It (t St I n itt indt pendtut 
Mu In I ''t Ills nil rt Muslims m in i majority 
in Midi Imiudn 1-^ l\ diMilin}^ Indit mte 
Hindu li ill ml Muslim Jndii idiiesy 
MUM n Hill ! uni i\ 


Tl\ 411 \l IliTyisH! Dviu Mdi l>d Iho 
N iti\ *sl»ar( mil SU) k Brokers 48Sorlatiou 
BoiiU t\ t Ih^'t 1 list yenturt 1 as a Bullion 
Irol I In IHj ht coinimnccl I uslness 
HI tht aliare bazar lie 
is a cPi/tn of K idhanpur 
and to Homt e\ttut acted 
Is in ilMstr to His late 
IJii^hmss tilt Nayyab Saheb 
on \Miost lecommt ndatlon 
4tH Sihtr Tul ike Mtdal was 
aw ir it 1 to him Dirt t tot 
( f tht PuUion 1 xclutige Ltd 
f ir 1 I \( irs M( ml i r of the 
1 iHt lulU ( oUon Artsocla 
tun \ 1C i ( h Ainu an, 
Mtssra Anno ltd Panga 
lor < h nrni in i 1 1 i r( at li 1 kt trie and Dos 
( rf Iti 1 unhay ( iiaituiaD iheChhotani 
Ihitii (o lid BoiiU s I Midi 1 , Ihe 
South B< liar Siuar Milk ltd Bihta , 
Dirtftor 1 iif Jagdishi>ort ZamindariCo Ltd,, 
Arrah Dirt < for Hit Maraland Price A Co 
Ltd Bombay Ulnttor Ihc Aluminium Corp 
o! India Ltl , Culcutta Diiector, Tht 
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HindHfttan fUcycIe Manufacturinp & Industrial 
(Jorp. Ltd. Patna ; The Aunmgabad Mills Ltd., 
Bombay ; The Bombay Bullion Exchange 
Hefining <V; Assaying Co. Ltd. ; Director, 
Dlgvljaya Tiles A rottcries Ltd., Jamnagar. 
Addretts: Bullion Exchange Buildings, 
Bombay 2. 

JOlDiPlfK- Am <*OMMODORK H. H. Tllh 
ItULKli OF USee Indian Princes' iiection). 

JODHPUR, BAIK -MAHARAJ-KI-MAR Hanwant 
Singh. ii('ir-Ai)|)areiit of Jodhpur, born 
on Kill June 1023. ?Jduc. at the Mayo 
L'olleg< , Ajmer, and subsequently at the 
(iovernmeut College, Ajmer. 
I*aa.sed Intermediate Science 
ill 1042. m. on I4th Fcb- 
iiiaiy 1943 to Shri Krishna 
Kuarba Sahiba, sister of 
II Higlineas ot Dhranga- 
dhara. d. born in Jan. 
194 4. Heeently apiiointcd 
to His Highness of Jodhpur’.s 
Council to recei\c adminis- 
trative training. Holds 
important port-iolios. Visit- 
ed Kuropo on three 
ocensions, 192.>, 1028. 1932 and Egypt in 
1930. Qunliticd as a (ivilian pilot, Ccrtlfleate 
‘ A Games and Hobbies ; Tennis, Shooting, 

Virthing, Flying, Motoring, Photography and 

Mechanics. Address. Jodhpur, Bajputana. 

JOt.ENDllA SINDH, THbHoN. SiRDARSiR.Kt 
(1029), .\pfiolntcd Meruher, Dovcrnor-Deiie- 
ral’H Exe<Mitive Council (Education, Health and 
Lands), July 1012. Taluqdar, Alra Estate, 
Kherl District, Minister of Agriculture, 1926 
to April 1937. b. 25 May 1877. m. Wiiiitred 
May Donoghue. (Contributed to several papers 
in ludia and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Cnlvcislty; Prc'ident of Sikh Ediicatiomil 
i'onfeieiice , served on Indian Sugar 
Committee, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commis- 
sion and SkeoD Committee Army Indlanlsation 
Coiiiinittee , Member of Council of State ; 
Prime Minister of Patiala and now Member of 
H. K. The Viceroy’s Executive Council. Editor 
of East and H eH. I*ubltratinns ' “ Kamla”; 
Nurjalian ; Nasrln, Lite of B. M. Malabar! ; 
Abdulla Ausari ; "Thus spoke (luru Nanak, 
Sikh Ceremonies.” Adduss : Aira Holme, 
Simla E., 17, York Roiid, Ncm Delhi. 

JOLLY, Lilct.-Genbral Sir Corpon Dray,! 
M.B., Ch. B. (Kdin.), D. P. U. (Edln.), D.T.M.j 
A' H. (Lond.), C.I.E. (1910). V.H.S. ! 
(1035), K. M. P. (1930), K.C.I.E. (1041), | 
K St. J (1044) ('hief Cmiu'^iu. Red ("ross A I 
M John War Digaiiiiation, Dec 1943. b, 6th 
April. IhSU. ut. Doieen Manon Sta]n]»ei . Edur. 
Watson’f ( ollegc, IMinbuigh. Edtnbuigh Cniv- 
crsiiy. First Commis‘'lou, IMS, l^t August 
1008, Great War, lOH-l*^ Ka'^t Africa; men- 
tlonod in de''patches and awarded C I K ; 
.M (> 11., New Delhi, 1021 , As«»tt. Dir. of Puhlii* 
Health, Burma, 1922; Director, Harcourl 
Butler Institute of Public Health. Rangoon, 
1927 ; Director of Public Health, Burma, 
1928*1933; Dy. Director-General, I.M.S., 
1938*85 ; Public Ee«lth Commisaloner with the 
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Government of India, 1035*36 ; Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, 1937-1939; 
Appointed Director-General, l.M.S.1939-43. 
Pnblicatiotih : Numerous contiibution^ to the 
medical press. Address : Kelvin (irove, Simla. 

JONES, Sin Cyril Elgar, M.A. ((’antah.), K.c. 

J. E. (June 1944), C.S.T. (1941), C.I.E. 
(1937), Secretary to (iovernment of India, 
Finance Department . 5.20th Dec. 1801 ; m.to 
Irene Lilian Hill (102.'>). Educ. : Jesus College, 
f’amhridge. Entered J.C.S , 1914, Madras 
Presidency; Military Duty in India, 1917-1919; 
Secretary to the Government of Madras, 
Finance Department, 1934-1939; Secretary 
to the Government of India, Finance Depart- 
ment, April 1939. Address: 1. York Place, 
New Delhi 

JOSHI, Sir Mobopant Vishvanath, Kt., 

K. C.I.E , B.A., LL.B., Hon. LL.D. (Nagpur 
Umv. 1940). 5.1861. Educ.. Deccan Coll., 
Poona, and Elphinstone Coll., Bombay. 
Practised as Advocate in Judicial Commr.'s 
Court in Bcrar from 1884-1920; Home Mem- 
ber. C. P. Govt., 1920-25; President, All- 
India Liberal Federation. 1925 ; Chairman, 
Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Advocate, 
Nagpur High Court ; Provl. J.,eadei 
National War Front, C. P. & Berar. 
Address : Camp, Amraoti, 

I JOSHI, Narayan Malhar, B.A., M.L.A., J.P., 

! b. June 1879. Educ.: Poona New English 
School and Deccan Coll. Taught in private 
schools and Govt. High Schools for 8 years. 
Joined Servants of India boc., 1909 and 
retired on peii'-ion in 1940 ; See , Bom- 
bay Social Service J.caguc since 1911 , 
and Sec., Bombay Presy. Social Befonn 
Assoc.. 1917-1929 ; Sec., W. India Nat. 
Liberal Assoc., 1919-1929. Genl. Secretary, 
AU-lndia Trade Union Congress, 1925-29, 
and again since 1940. Deputy Member of the 
Govermng body of the I.L.O., 1922-1933; 
Member of the Govcrniiii: Body of the 
1. J G from 19;i4'44 . Kaisar-i-Hiud 
silver Medal (1'.»19 k Member, Boml»aY 
^f^lmelpal Corpn , 1919-1923, Member Lc- 

I gishitive At'^elubl^ . muuinatol to repres-ent 

1 l.ibour mtcie^G 1921. Member, Royal 

I t omiuHsion on Indian Labour as Lalxnir re- 
present .Give Attendetl Round Table Confer , 
193(». 1931 and 1932. Attended the meetings 
of the Joint Vailianientarv (’ommitteo 
Indian delegate. Member, National Plan- 
ning Committee and Chairman of its Labour 
Sub-Committee., Pres.. Bombay ( ivil Liber- 
ties Union since 1938. Addrc'.s ' Servants ol 
India societv , Sandhui*-! Road, Bombay i. 

JOSHI, SITARA.M CHIMiMAN, H A. (1914), M.A. 
(1916): Li.B. (1916), Adiocate (O.S.) (1921); 
Chief Liilniur (. olnluis^ionc^ to the Govt 
of ludia .since Fch. 104, > ; b. April 10. 1894 , 
w. Jaimkibai, d. of V. Bhave; Educ, S. A. 
High Schot*! at Janjira (Murud), Wilson Coll 
and Govt Law Coll., Bombay. Practised 
as an Advocate (O.S.) in the High Court at 
Bombay. Professor in the Poona Law CoU, 
and Hie Govt. Iaw Coll, at Bombay. Member* 
Bombay Leg. Council (1926-30), Bombay 
Leg. Council (1937-45). Member, Bombay 
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Muuioipa! ('orporatiou (] 032-45). Attended 
3.JL.O. ionfercuce at Geneva in 1030 as th« 
Indian workers’ delejiatt'. Ornaniaed and 
worked in Trade I’nion organisations of 
workers in Kail ways, Post Tdegraphs. 
Port Trust and Municipal Jlodics, etc. Presi- 
dent. All-1 lulia JlidlMapnen’s Pederation : 
Publication: l>aw publications (Hecent 

Cases). Addrcifs : yeercUu^iat. New Dellil. 

JCNAtUDH, MVJOR Ji U. Siu Maiuiht- 
KHVNJI Jl.vsl LKHANJI lit, NAWAB HaHLB OF. 
(See Indian Prtnccs’ iicetion), 

KAIULEE. PrRFITOTTAM ]V[i:on.7I V<T.TiABHA- 
l»iss, Technical Adviser. Air Serxices of 
India I.td.. Principal, .\eronanticaI Teclinioai 
Institute, (’hairnun. Indian Cilidin^ Ass«>cla- 
tion I.t<l., b. Mb, April 1006. 
fM. ^^^limati Nara>anee, d. 
of Dt'oji .‘^liivdas Javeri, 
3 .-f. and I il. ANiatoT, 
\ Cl t maut ical Ikiulnccr, 
Merchant A Ijmdlord. 
E iuc, Trai iicd U »r A cronau- 
tical IhiLdneciinu a- Aerial 
Mir\oy at Junkers riuzeuu- 
>'trk A. (i. A- at Junkers 
I.mtIni.I (i.M.ii.H. of 
l>c*.Nni (Jenuany. Obtained 
Fh int 4 Hi ciu'i s pill 'lie trails 
pt>rt in Pn.Und. ’rook evjM'ncnce in Aeiial 
Trausjxjrt System'- at lni]i'Tul Alri^axs lAd 
of Lnglaiui A Lutt tl.infm ,V, (i </i (icimany and 
•t SocRty .Vcnuiantica TrauspoiLa (d Italy. 
Visited A ifitic.ilh idiMTM-d the workings 
of important u*n. plane and automobile 
factorifs. all over Lurope Obt.diiul Oluliug 
(englmk IS aeroplane) lining liccnetH. in India. 
'lhtreb> hiid thchunnur to herumc llrst Indian 
to get pnldic tran.''fH<rt ll>jn.r iV glider ll\ing 
lieeucts. 1 uund< d Indian tduiing Ass >ciatiun 
The Air Servie»s of India l.t<l. A The AiTonau- 
tleal T<<*hnical In.Htitute, A b(r\ed as 
Instructor, Managing IbTcotor A* PnneifMil 
respectivch As^kciate A- I ellow of sevira! 
allied Koyal ^ocictn". Mvmhcr, Mercliants 
Chamherh Cricket tlub'* »v Pljlug Chilis In 
India A: Lurope, ( orr^ sjioudcnt to Aviation 
JournaH of KnrojH a America, and ( ontrlbu- 
tor to >iews }’af<ers anri magazines on mattera 
concerning AMatiou. Political detenue uiuce 
25th June 1943. Addtrs* \ ValubbbaK, 
Ohatkopar (Bombay Sub-Dist.). 

KAf)RI, biK Mahbt R«IAV Imamio x, B.A. 
IJj li , Kiian balo'b HOI 6), Khan Bahadur 
(191^), O B K n024), Kt (1534). Ketind Iilst 
A- SeMtiouR Judge and Landliolder 6. 4th 
November 1«7.'4 , to to Kamrunnbal eguirt 
Bukliari Edur. . (^ujerat College, Ahmedu- 
i»ad , .‘'t Xavi*r'«, Bombay, Government 
J,aw School, Bombay. Assiatant Master, 
Bombay Kduratloual Iiepartmenl, 1893*90 , 
Principal. Mahabat Madieaa, Junagudb, 
lft97-19ul ; Tntor to Heir-Apparent, Juna- 
gadh, llHJMOO.'i, Rub- Judge. Bombay 
Prcaldcncy, 19t)3-l>i ; AMlBtant Judge, 1918- 
19 ; Member, Special Tiibunal for Kiot Caaes. 
1919; Asalstant Judge, 1919 24; district 
Judge. 1924-27 ; Chief Justice, Junagadh, 
1927-31 ; Member, Age of Conaeut Committee, 


1929-30 ; Hon. Secretary, War A Belief 
Fund, Ahmedabad, 1914-18 ; President, 
Anjumane Islam Sunni Muslim Wa^f Com- 
mittee ; Child Protection Society, Aiimedabad, 
Sabarnmti Central Jail Mora! Instruction 
Committee : Gujorut Muslim Education 
Society; Chairnuvu, Aineultlcs for Troops 
Committees since 1940. Publications: “ Klse 
and Fall of Mu.snimans in India,” ” Life 
of Sir Syed Ahmed Klun,” ” The Conciliators 
Guide.” Address: ” Mahbab Mauzil,” Delhi 
Gate, Ahmedabad. 

KVJf, PnwvN lUntntK Hikalat, LAr.LrniiAr, 
M V.. B Sn., Ad\oeate (A..S ). F.K G S , F.^.S., 
F.U S \ , J.P . I E H. (Retd.), Ivais.tr-i-llind 
Medalist; Jl Chissi 1930) , Founder-Chahiuau, 
Vasaut In-uranre Co., iJd. 

Vice < 'hn nccllor. 1 nd ian 
Wonjcn’s l'niv(isit>, Vice- 
President. All-India Manu- 
1 a c t u r e r ’ Organise iou, 

Boiub.i\ Prchident, 

A 11- India Co*i»ii 'ratl\ c 
I n *« t i t u t c .s * A-'.soi latioi), 

President, Boinl^uv 
t'o-operatne MarUci ing 
Society Lt<l., i>irtetor, 

Bombay Provimial Cir- 
opei.ali\t) J^and Mortgage 
Bank, Ltd. I oinv ily Piiin ipal and Piolc-sor 
of Economics, (iujei.it College, \hnu(hihad; 
P^off^•»or of Gcogiaphy and M .ilistli 
Sydenham ( ollcgc ot ComuMne ami 
Economies, Homb.iy. b. lo Apiil 7/1. 

Miss ^a^antu'u\ri lb Sheth ol Siuat. 1 ellow, 
Bombay rniverslt>, (haiiman, Boaid ol 
Studies in Commerce, Andhia Inner-^ity, 
Pre«ifdent, Mahilai id\ala>a M.uidul, Surat. 
A I o-opt ratnc leader and writer. Sl<‘mi>er, 
<lt<e ot Coojxnitlie Devclojuucnt, Govt 
<ii India, 09t.') I’oumler, Bomhuy Co- 
operatue Insurance soeuly and it-. !Te- 
ei'lent ilO.iOh.j), Bombay (I’eograpliicnl 
.society and its ITfsident (1929-32). Piea»ided 
over Pruvinci.il t o-opeiativo ConferemeH ot 
Mysore (1931) ami Kajputana, Central 
India and tiwulior (1937); Bombay 
(ieugraphical (onfererice (I9J5), Itomlmy 
In-mraiico PoHi 5 hohh is* Conference 
(1942); Andhra Dena Insurance Pulley 
liold'Ts’ Conlei cure (1942). Monorarv 
PVllow, Bombay J'luvim ui! Co-opi rathe 
In-titute. Miunber, Sui»-( onimlttces on 
Insurance and Coniinereial Ejcannim- 
tiou Indian .M e 1 e h a n ( s ' Clwinil'er, 
Bombaj Member, (rovcinrnent Prohibition 
lleMMieh AdMsoiy Comnilitu*, Ahmedab;i<l 
(1930-41); Meiubir of the Boaid ot Govern- 
ment Diploma in Co operatne Acciaintancy, 
Bombay, J^ubhcations . l.xeicihi - in tJeonie- 

' try (1911); Clutlino Allah of Indian Eni])lre 
(1926); Primer on Co-operuUon (1928); 
<Jo-opeiatlon in Bombay (1030) ; Co-oporatiou 
in India (1932); lAfo and Speeclies of Sir 
Vlthaidas Thackersey (1934); Principles of 
General Geogranhy (1938) ; Great Mystery 
of Life beyond Death (1938) ; Lands beyond 
the Border (1938), liesidence : liidge Koad, 
BlaJabar liili, Bombay. 
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K\H AsiiOK lliKAiAi M be , MiniKing 
Diurto/ ^ isTiit JnsiiidiHf (ompon>, ItJ 
Itoiubu sniff 0(1 1041 h Sept 21, 1018 
tn JufNitl (liiiiubtfi of Ml Itjm blKidd IS 
1 1 op ilii ot Sur it 

y i K Hov il lustitutf of' 
Self Tiff lloiubav < 11 
fluitid \Mth 1 irsl (lass 
lloiioiirs with Inslinftioii 
S( hoi IT ind 1 tllow (19 8 
11) I Iff Mf ml IT Sai\ i 
linik I fluf itum Sofiftj 
SiH it Mfniher \«sfn ot i 
Itidim Indiistiics Jininha> 

M mining (ttfe lioiiihi\ 

I il( hismiiiff 1 oiif \ 
ho) Ids \ fn Ilornba\ 
Sinsknti kf ilri Ioiiil»i\ IntfifRttd in 
tduf itionul 111 (iiltnid inovemf A I , 
f/ifss Kid,,i 1 Old MdibirHill lombiv 



K MUOLKLR, ^AltA\AN &^P0BA, Propriftoi 
ol the star of India Duty Co b 
oth July 1800 s of late Subfdir 
s s KijrolKtr of lOHh Mantha light 
lllflntT^ Ldur at tht S P Ir Mission 
So(ut^ Dipoli Ilatnvglri Dist Is kteiih 
Mitfristf linthf Tiiliftotthf 
1)1 1 ri ssid ( liissf H Cffiuril 
stfictirv ml Inistif the 
lUjiifSMtl (lasses Mission 
Sofltt> of Indii Mdiibd 
lliiipm soak Sangh t fii 
till loird iHlhi ind 
IroMiniil llovrd ot Horn 
1 Mfinber (lovt of Horn 
I i\ Itiikwarti (ItissfSoiul 
I itiif nil Secret IIS Indepfii 
dent Niti iiiillHt iliiijan 
l*irtv, b< ml as , tew k 1 1 lo 
miiuiit part in bi^^iuiiK 
Inistd Itf iidis (ChaiuUiirb) s im ij ind 
Mth il Kuknuil Itniplf In side nt Kohidis 
IdiKHtiun *^oi<t\ iliiijiii le Kiel an 1 
]>ubll( sscirker Munuijal (oiporit i 
Metnlur t I ul he Health (o iimtteti. 
iddrfSi 11 Medow strict loit I oiul is 



the Pooru Put 


KAI\H\M>I Msnsfvjv ^\niB i Jb (Sn 
i lull in /'n/f<<s 


K\I\1 H H Mir 11 Ml sii Aiisisp ^ su Ki»\N 
kliSN 01 (8 < Indun Pi u*s s n) 

kVll \\M\N (lOsiMi Ttetlud Profe Ror 
IdUiHson <\)lh kf b ls~0 tdue JSew 

I nglSsh sohfiol an 1 l<rgn«(son toll Itoni 
Jiiind the ihifaii 1 diu itlon Sois ot Poona 
n« i lift imnilxr In 1 H>7 liMow of lUnii 
I us I niv for tlsi si im lOfue 1 H > Piof 
(f History iiul IduoniKs ItiMisson 
toll Meinhfr t oiiin il of Statt 1 •-!-»> and 
iTH iiiher Indian laidf Hoard X\)Zi 
bffritars D 1 Soihts Peoni from IdJ** to 
19,^8 thafrinan Hank of Mahaiaahtra 
1 lom (tc takfu aitise put in lo oiuratisi 
luos f me nt 1 11 1 r il in PoUt ics has a hire sbi tl 
nunurouA pul Ik iiidtlnuH has pullished 
mans artules <n it<n luns and pollthal and 
Kodil r< form and th* follossing works, 
Indian luiustriul md lionomif VrolUiUb ' 

* Imlian Admlnlstiation Indian 1 conomks, 
ieonoruks ol Ihotec lion in India 

* l<(onomkt} in India Prohlf m M orlds of 
l*(ouumv, ' ' India 8 Finance since 1921, 
etc, Organlacr, Co^uperathe Mostment in 
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Gwalior State 10 T 12 I flit 01 , Miratid 
Weekly Artha ’ Address ‘ Hurgadhisasa,” 
Poona No 4 

KATIHXS Situ Astimim \i<eTO<sdent 
N itisf SluTf t Slofk 1 rtjl < rs \ssfxiition 
Horn! 13 b 1 S 87 Iffuif in 1 K rt d broker of 
t Ik HoTiib i\ Stof k J \f il m f 
111 |0(i<) Ml ml f r M m u 

mg < oiiiniitlef 101^ f \ 
lnistff S( til Ai in !)< f 
I ilsiiijfi iiiist I nr 1 
Bf 1 \ n e to thf I iin t ( 11 imi 
ruts iv t iking fill in 
s« Ulin^ thf shftrnnjiii 
iff III hf lfin_ ont ot thf 
in ml Is f)l thf <Ui itition 
tliit ssiiftd n| on thf 
\i(fios fontiibutellirt.lv 
to thf sftthin nt ot thf 
Smut 'Sikh 11 disfiitf Jiusffc Tlhnram 
flnnl i luftldnnd ili^lier J hu lion Iriist 
I un 1 \i ♦ lie idtnt \ losijisji J iin (turii 
kil Miinking I’m tff Mof ish iss s J 'ilbaug 

I un (hint If s 'liustff the M iliisir Tam 
\id\ il IS i sniff 1 igH and ot tlif Mohmlalji 

I Tiin(fntiil fit ills \ldis 101 Indri 
1 Hhuv u \\ ilkf stiw ir Koui poinbis 
K\MVKin\ Dst I Mt I>< w Ul itlnjfi'ir 
Kiiilmr On Ih (Id F\/ilil) bdir 
Si Inn 1 " Fill ji e H 1 ..I 1 s il k llfid 

( II tun 11 1 f u I nm ( M 1 in loll 

4 ml/ nti rtd publu 
III in 1 tls It uiiirftf I 
sMdi V in u ni tituti ns 
nl puUi 1 k1i tie (ted 
1 ml M Hfiiares Hindu 
I Ills ( mrt Ikl 
I u kn s\ I 1 IS ( iirt 
1 H ( hin Iihifpiirs 

( H Muiuiug ( inmittif 
lu 1 H lull! >s\ Alum 
tipil ! irl in 1«J0 ml 

i«un in J ) 1 F Lids 

imtr nn 11 sj dil c sm 

luHfrinnd HH ^"<'1 \U India 

Imlhldis V-tn in 1>I^ Hi n Joint 
' s, ^ lutib Inliin Vssfii (Oudh) lU 

II I '>«fv < I 1 1 A (hidli l>r41 AUmlir, 
l\ utist ( uuni^tu I 1 \ Ou ill in 1 H\ 
41 mil k fin mid) 's i'' jirisfiitei it tin 
Kulssis Ml* u tn I Old Irwins lullu 
Vriis il it I kn w 111 I > 10 m i 1 itt r * n at tin 
\i 1 ..ill> trier t] t uuluwitiuss I * tt rt 
fi \ il ( f II nil" i n Iran liis e iniiut ft in 
Ilk J tu d 1 lUi id irs 1)1 ] ut k i u t > D rti 

, Wtihiuioii in 1 )k l-t"nkiit iiidFoundti 
I .1 Hill in Al tn Mind il 1 Hs luted Prt 
I ut kn w Na.. ir (( Us ) llmd i ibh i 1038 ami 
nn l*rt" Hindu 10 tint " illn in 1030 
j II .11 (on Sits i 1* V Oudh Hindu Maha 

alhi 1 s mi ( M i Ih iiosmu Hindu 

‘ Main SHlrn IM) \n 1 rt (hi ih Piov 
H Aid isiMu in 1)40 AN )rk nu 1 limit ut 
(»uMi Pi 11 Alihuilhi 1 )40 tl Aite 
Pn Ml Intlii Hinlu Uhritioii in 1041 
Aiu. Prts kiupti u ( mnuttt , Ml Imil i 
I Kisastlu t lit un t Tuiknow 1)44 sut 
Ins Pr \ Kv\asthi (.oultuiict 1044 
' Mtmbti Ml Inin kasa-tha (ontertnu 

I \N or iiu ( I muuttf I 111 19 14 >iOimnated 

I Mtmbtr Ndsiaors ( miimttff lor F\pansion 

j \aiis.ipiti Indiistrs 111 India in 104A , Fditeir 

I uid ) oumiti (1 )M) 1 1 the KsJ Herald 
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Who's Who in India 


Illustrated hlRh claw Trilingual Journal 
(English, T'rdu and Hindi) holds hereditary 
seat in Provlnelal and Viceregal Darhar^ : 
PuNicatiotiF : “Indian Annorlal Bearings'* 
(under dealing with history ot Indian 

States and IMates. . Uolaganj. 

Eucknov . 

KAMALADEVT, SniMATHl, h. 3rd April. 1003; ' 
Edttc Cambridge ; Course in Socudogy. I 
Bedford College ; Loudon I'idv. Originally i 
devoted herselt to purifying the stage 1>> ' 
acting herself ; tirst made her entry into 
Congress political life in 19*22 ; the HrhT 
woman to contest an election to the Legislative 
Council in linlla. ; actl\ely interchted in' 
educational and soilal problems, particularly 
the cause of women : Organising Secretarv, ' 
All-India IVtuneu's ConJerence. from the begin 
ning ti 1930, took a leading part in C. 1). • 
Mo\ement , ** IMvineer law-brenker *' in. 

Bomba\ a< cording to the Police I’ro'secutor ; 
Impri-ioned si*\ernl time>*, 1030-34 ; one of the 
initiators oi the Mi»\cment ag.iinst Child 
Marriage and the propaganda in favour of! 
Sarda Ait; stniimh Soiialist. rounder-Or , 
ganiser, All-India tongiess Socialist Party, 
member. All-India Lxeeutivc }*arty 
keonlv interested in rural work , member I 
All-India (ong. Comm, ; in charge of tin > 
Women’s section of the Volunteer Dept, ot tin* 
Congress ; one of the leaders of the Youtli I 
Mo^fment . jiresided over several conference^ , I 
carried on propaganda to change the < ougress 
creed to Independent c ; President. All India ' 
Women’s < onference , Ilrcreaium and IIoMttrx , j 
At ting, (oliectiun of original pictures 'iind 
curios Add • >anta Cruz, Jiomitay ''ui» 
urban I>i-t. 

KAMBLl, SIR SIPPAPPA ToTAPPA, Kt . (Peb i 
1937) B V , Li ,1'. , ft. Sept, 1882 Ednr Tin* 
Dharw'ur lio%t. High Scho<jl and the Dei cant 
A Jergusttou Colleges Poona and at the tto\t \ 
Law School, Bombay. Practiced at* a pleader ' 
in the liuhli and Diiarwar Courts, Pres ol 
Hubii My 1922 to 1930, Pre^ the Dti.iruar 
D.L B. in 1929 A 1930 ; elected member ot 
the old Leg. Council from 1921-1937 and of the 
new Leg. Assembly since 1937 , Mlii for 
Education to Bom hay (io\t. 1930 to July! 
1937. ilember, i‘ro\l Food A C<irarao<llt) , 
Ad\isory Committee Addre^tf liuldi ’ | 

h’ANDATHIL, Most Kit. Mar ArocsTisi, 
D.D.,Archbls)iop,Mc‘troi>(>litanof Smakulam, 
Was Titular Bisliop of And and Co-adjutor 
with right of BuccfMioD to the first \icai- 
Apostolic of hrnakulani. since 1911 . ft, 
(hemp, Vaikam, Travauiore, 25 Aug 1M74 
i?Auc.; Papal Seminary. Kandy, Ceylon.' 
Friftft, 1901. Parish I'riest for some time. 
Hector of Prep. Sem.. Krnakuiani, and Pil- 
vale Sec. to the first Vioar> Apostolic of Erna- 
kiiUim to end of 2911. Conseerm ted Bishop, 
December 3, 1911. Succeeded Et. Eer. Dr. A 
Pareparambil as Second Viour-Ai>ostolic, 9 
Dec. 1919 ; Installed on 18 Dec, 1919 ; wa<» 
made Archbishop, Hetropoiitan, 2lBt Dei 
1923; (Auttragan seea being CbauKanacherry, 
Trichur and Kottayam); Insullatiou 18 1 
Not. 1924. Asalstant at the Pootifleci' 
Throne, 3 Dec. 1988 (JuMlee of the Episcopal ; 
t.4>nsecration). Addr«$i : Aridiblihop's House ' 
Errtakuiain, Cm.hln .State. 



KAKOA, SIR jAM8iI£DJI B7RAMJL KT. (1928). 
M.A., LL.B. ft. 27th Feb. 1876, r. of Byramjl 
Bhlkajl Kanga, Share and Stock Broker. 
Edtte,: Elphinatone High School, Wilson 
College, and Government Law School, 
Bombay. Advocate. High Court, Bombay, 
190.3 ; Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, 1921 ; Advocate-General, 1922-1936. 
Addnss : Walkeshwar Hoad, Bombay. 

KiNtJA, Khan BAHAprii Jalwau Doiiaiwi. 
n Sc. (Eeon.), Phil Ciii (Ilrux), F H Eeon.S, 
(Lon ),F C.T S. (Inc ),P.C T.. F.C I. (England). 
Gold Medallist, Prineipal, Homeland llonrd- 
ing School, ft 1892. m. 1920, 

Pilloo Sorubji Dudiburjore. 

I’ornu'ily Ihiiicipal of the 
N'ew Mazagon Bo\^’ and 
Girls' Schools; .Tolned the 
Bombay City A.H P. Or- 
g-uiisatioii in SojU. 1939 
tJioup Warden, Ma/a- 
con Division; Apptd. as 
Deputy DiNisional Warden 
ot that area ami has been d 

lendeilng \ery valuable .r jK 

ser\iees for over .6 years. 

Rendered valuable s»er'v iees to the t ivil Dcfene< 
Organisation in Bombay , assl-ted in th< 
rescue Operatlom at the Bombay Dock 
Explosion in Apiil. ’44. Member. Cttee. 
of the “ K “ W’.ird, National War Front , 
(‘entrul ( ttee. of the Helea'ied Prisoners’ 
Uti 8ety. . Associate ol the Cnlted Lodge oi 
rheoHophi‘-ts ; Metubei, P. E. N. Club, tlu 
Aii-lndla Oriental Confereme, the Indian 
IIi«‘tor.\ Congress and the in iian Erimomie 
Assen ; lias pla<-ed his si r\ ices at tlie disiuisal 
m the Bombav < I 1> (Sj>l biamh) lOi » 
imnibirof \earh . keen ami enthusiastic urltn 
and speakci (ui l.iiucation and Theolog\ 
/ii-rreatiou Badminton Addie^^i^ J iu \ 
Mount Ko.ul Mazagon, Bombay 

K \NIA, Tuk Hon Mr JtsTb’E Hauimi 
.Ukisondah, Kt., BA,, LL B., Judge, Higii 
tourt, Bombay ft 3rd .Nov. 1899 m 
« Ideal (/ of Mr Chunilal V. Mehta, KCSl 
\bout eighteen years' practice at the Boiubu\ 
Bar as an Advoiatc on tlie Oiiginal Side 
i»f the High Court. Acting Judge, High 
t ourt, Bonibav, 1930, 1931 and 1932 Addiesi> 
r>o, Ridge Hoad, Malabar lilli Bomhav. 

KANIKA, Raja Bahadcr Sir Uajknpra 
Narayan Buanja Deo, Kt (1933), O B E 
(191e) ; Raja OF ' ft. 24 .March iShl. m. (i 
of late Ka)a i.A(lukishore Mandhata. Ruling 
Chief of Nayagarh .State, Oribaa, In 1899 
Edue. : Ravenshaw Ck>llegiate ScIhk)! and 
Eavenshaw College, Cuttack. Aasuined 
management of Kanika Eal from Court of 
Wards, 1902 ; Conferred with the personal 
title of Kaja, 1910; Memlier, LegislHthe 
Asaembly and Bihar and Orissa LegiHlutBe 
Council at various times ; Fellow of Patna 
University, 1917 to 1919; Title of Baja as 
hereditary distinction conferred in 1019 , 
Member of the Committee elected by Bltiar 
and Orissa LMlslatlve Council to co-opt 
with the Simon Commission, 1928. Appointed 
Member of the Kxecutlve Council of ttio 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, January 1929 
and Vice-President of the Executive Council. 
December 1931 to January 1984 Conferred 
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vith the title nt Ituj.a Bahadur as personal 
h.tiuctloji, 1934 Member of the Advisory 
» iMicll of the Oovernment of Orissa 
, ) 'rt Addnui . Ilajkanika, Cuttack, Orissa. 

(siriCAR, KkSUAV llAMniANDKA, M.A. 

I 6. Ii2 Auk 1870. /i’dwe ; New English 
« hool at VVui and i’cxtita ami Fergusaon 
^ liU'ge, Poona. Worked as Life Member 

1 l»rof('8Bor of IMivsios in the I), E Sfjcietv^' 

I ntutions, 1903-31i ; was in charge of tlie 
) Midmgllon^e Nt w Enghsli behool in 190.'», 

II ( iiirge of FergusM<»n (’(dl. Hostels, l900-i i 

III thirgeof .\a\m Marathi Shala. 1911-21 . 
ti d been on the Bombay Liiiversity Senate 

,, u 1910 44 was on the Syndicate, 

' < 1-29, and on the School Leaving Exainina- 
1 11.(1 Board for 0 yeirs and Chairman, Poona 
,M‘-tilct School Board, for six yearn; represen- 
tt.! western part of Poona on the Poona City 
llunieipahfy for nearly 7 years and worked 
till tlie Visweshwaraya Technical K<lucation 
( Minmittee, 1920. Secretary, Physical Irain- 

H. / (’oniinittee, appointed hy the Oovernment 
I'lj's ITincipal, F« rgusson College, Poona, 
1121-1929, with a sluirt break in 1924; 

> given King's Comml-slon in 1928 as a 
y filter Grade Officer in the Bombay I’niver- 

U’ running (oips iletiu'd as a late 
J luher ol tlie Modern Education Societv 
I 1 Ihof of Pliv’^-UH in the IS'ovvro'-ji Madia 
I !’• ge, Poona, in IVljruarv 1913. Elected 
|). ni ot tlie EaiMilty of Sclemc, 1 niv of 
! niiliuv, for 1933-34 Elected Dean ot tiic 

I, 1 'tv of Technology, I’nlv of Bonii»av for 

M .39 .\c. opted Print IjiaDhip of the 

i tip College in \rts and '^rlcfiee to lx 
iM Me 1 in June 19*5 at AinaiiHT, Ead 
i\i iiidesli. Addtt’s'i : 12. Cam* h Waiii 

l'( Ilia 4 

jv \ S 1 IT Kaj- Buaum'U • Haja Vcnl Madliava 
. I'.ol .Singh of Kantlt ILij h October 29, 
Succeeded M.ueli D> 1<I27 Marne*! a 
I 1 Jiter of Kewa hoiHC. ha« one «,tm ami heir 
Slumua- I’riix.Hl .'*>ineh 
Eaiueated privately, knows 
Kngli''h V Hindi D a -,( liolar 
ot San-kilt. and ha- train- 
laled mam .Sanskrit Imoks 
in Hindi poetry !*» the 
heail of (i.ih'irwai elan ol 
li.ijputs .ind was the guar- 
dun ol tlie pr*-*,eiit Kewa 
Dai bar Ha^ travdled 
evteiHi^ely in India The 
K'.tate i^ tlie biggest in the 
Mlr/apur DDtriel eompris- 
iii in MahaD ami Hhare*- in seventy thiee 
ui pav lug icvenue about B** 1 ('5.0IMI I 

P O Hljjupnr, DM Mtrrupnr 

'N.VK Sain, Rai lUitAUfR, M.A., Bar-at- 
1 i'. Chief Justice, High i oiirts. Eastern 
l.'iiei. lUmnd tlroup of States tC I ) Kduc. ’1 
til, \iisHion High School. Slalkot, Uoverii-' 
1 111 College, Lahore, M’ren’s Powis S<juare 
' * I uicoln's Inn. I.oiulon Scholarship 
’br tliroiighout School ami College career 
i 1 1 lass First Punjab rniverslty B .A. (1895). 
i 1'* r Exliihltloner and Prizcnmii , Arnold 
'' -u Medalist M A, (Physios). 1896 ; First in 
' mversity; Maclagan Gold Medalist; M.A. 
H.iighsli), 1897. Awt. Prof., Government 
C)'\ge, Lahore, ('ailed to the Baj 1900, 



Practised as Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 

1 901-191 1 ; Principal, Law College, Lahore, 
1911-1921 ; Nominated Fellow, Puniab 
Univ. ; Elected Syndic and Secretary, Oriental 
Faculty Punjab Univ. ; Private Secretary 
to H. n. The Maharaja of Bikaner (1918)*; 
Chief Justice, High Court, Jammu and Kashmir 
(1921-1931); Member, Delhi Conspiracy 
Commission, 1931-1933 ; Elected Trustee, 
Tribune Trust (1932) ; Elected Fellow, Punjab 
Univ. (1935); President. SpecUl Tribunal 
Mlthri Notes I orgfng Case, Jodhpur (1935) ; 
Judicial Minister. Jodhpur State (1935-1940); 
Memiicr, Committee^ id Minister^, (liambcr 
(if Princes (1938-40); Judicial Minister and 
< hief Justice, Alvvar Stat<‘, J910-1942; (’hiet 
Justice, High Court-. Eastern Bimdelkhand 
Group of .Stal ‘s (C.l.) Cliief JiMb*e, High 
Court, J*anna State (104.5) Pt/bhratmtis • 
I'apers on Art and Arcinti’cture ; The Qutali 
.Miliar of Delhi ; Essavx in i'rdii Afuraqa »- 
Khufftl : Crdii Drama Firahinaiid Xatak 
Jf/i/rcs.s • 9. T.akshniL Road, Dahtnwala. 

Del'ra Dun (C P.). 

KAPADI\. Pestonjt Phirozkshau, F.R.l.B.A 
(Lon.) F.I.l A.. 14 A., ll.i;., O B.E.. .EP, 
Chart (‘red Architect and (ivil Engineer ; Edur. : 
\Mlson Coll('ge, Bombay, and Engineering 
College. Po<)na , Partner, Kapadia A' Baria . 
lion Presv. Maglntratc , Ex, Pres of The 
Society of Hon Presidency Magistrate.s, Indian 
Institute of Architect.s (for 3 sucerssivc years) 
and W«‘stern India Automobile Association 
Addrenn : Jehangir Wadia Building 

Esplanade Road, Fort. Bombay. 

KAPUR Kaudas, MA, L.T, Head Master, 
Kali Charaii High School. Lucknow (>.11 
Aug. 1M»2 Ediii' . Crovt. Jubilee High 
School and Canning College, Lucknow. B.A. 
(1915), LT. (1916) and M.A. (1921). Head 
Master since 1921. Representative of U.P. 
Head Masters on the Board of H. S. and Inter. 
Education (1925-37) ; President, U.P. 
Secondary Education Association (1926-26) , 
.'secietary, Moutessori and Kindergarten 
Section of the All-Asia Conference (1930) ; 
( onvener of the Hindi Committee of the 
l><»ard of U. S. and Inter. Education (1931-37): 
Chairman, Teachers’ Co operative Provident 
Society, J.td. (1933-39) and of UP. S.E.A. 
to operative Credit .society, Ltd. (1940-43); 
General Secretary, U.P. S. E. Association, 
(1934 35): Visited Japan on Educational 
Mission (1930). Hon. Editor, " Education.’* 

. IntrodmUou History of Indm 
III Hindi and I rdu , Hindi Stir Sanurah in 
4 voll«mc^; , Toiranh a 

Htht'r Oidei . Shikfthn . Evolution 

i f Indian ( ulfure in Hindi and i’rdii , Kanhmr 
Addr€i '9 Kail ('haran High School. Lucknow 

KAPUR, R N. , PropricUir, Lak^hmi A (’o., 
ami Mg. Dir , Mysore Investment Corp 9 ration 
IJ-d and Mvsore Financing Co. Ltd.; b. in 
19C'7 at Shahi.jrtnpur : entered business 
111 Madra- in 1931 • Dire^'tor, Associated 
Hotels Ltd., Mv.-oro (Mdcr Breweries Ltd.. 

' Xationul Chemical- Ltd., etc.: Address: 

1 Bank of My.-oro Buildings. Avenue Road, 

* Baiigalort* City 

KAPURTHALA ■ H. H. MAHARAJA SIR 
Jaoatjit Sivoh Hauadcr, Maharaja of. 

See Indian Prin'fs' Sedion) 
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1\AJU>MIA. PUHRAM KaOROSJIp M.L.C., 
J.}\, h'.C.LS., i8 a leading biulnM8m*ii and 
Director of many Joint Stock Companies In 
Bombay, a prominent member of the Municipal 
Corporation and an Uouy. 
Presidency Magistrate. 
Elected Mayor. 1989. Mr. 
Karanjia has worked for 2^ 
years either as Chairman. 
oHf Secretary or Treasurer of 

various relief funds 
Secretary. War Loan 
Food Control Committees, 
1014*19 , Our Day Fundd: 
Peoples' Fair, 1921, when 
H U. 11. the Prince 
of Wales visited Botnliay : 
Oovernor's Sind Relief 
Fund, 1930-31; King George V Silver 
J ubilee d Memorial Funds ; Quetta d Bihar 
Earthquake Relief Funds, Treasurer, 
Hospital Maintenanee Committee , Vies 
President, St. John Ambulance Asso- 
ciation He is a great pubUt« \^orker. 
Chairman (nominated), Versov.'i Beach 
Committee, 1924-34; Trustee, Bombay 
Port Trust; Member. Standing 
Committee, etc., and Cliairman, Works d 
Improvements Committees of Bombay 
Muuicli>al Corporation, on whose behalf he was 
also on the Advisory Committee of the Jerbal 
Wadta Hospital for Children imring the 
communal riots he did his best U> restore 
good relatliins between various communities 
U a- Member, Bombay Board of Film Ceators , 
Advisory Committee of the G I, P. R>. 
and also B B. d C. I. Ry. , Mce 
Pr-iJinl W I A A 1945 l»i Advisory 

Committee , President, Indisn Merciiaots* 

C bamber, 1932 , Society of Honorary I*resi- 
dency Magistrates, 1982 d Railway Passengers 
d Traffic Relief Association ; 8lik Merchants' 
Association, Chslrman of the Public Holiday 
Enquiry Committee (1030) aa** an Hon. visitor 
to Jail He deals on a large scale in 
silk and general merchandise, and as a 
result of hU flrst-liand knowledge, has exposed 
»)mnggltog in silk and other iif'Avy dutiable 
goods going on through land-frontiers such as 
Siam- Burma, BalucliUun-Siud, etc , and thus 
helped Government to sc^cure additional 
revenue. In regard to gUKls entering India 
through Katitiawar Ports he insisted oo a 
cordon being formed at Virsmgam ae a rfisult 
of his conference in 1027 with Hir Basil 
Blackett, the then Finance Member of the 
Government of India He gave evidence 
before the Tariff Board s enquiries into tbe 
Cotton Textile. Gold Thread A HUk Industries, 
the Indian Railwsy Enquiry (Wedgwood 
Committee) and tiie Central dc Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committees Assessor. 
Kent Control ( onunittee. 1014-10 President 
of the Managing Committee of Bai Yamunabai 
Hair Hospital . was Joint Hon Xreasurer of 
'* Chlldrert's AM Hociei) and David Kassoon 
Industrial School." E)f*tlod in'Miibe.'- on Die 
Bxe» utB** ( ttt‘, of ll e Chlblien ai 1 
Recipient of the Kalaer-i-Iliod Medal, 
the Governor (general’s Certificate 
of Merit, King George V Sliver Jubilas 
Medal and King's Coronation Medal Secretary, 
Bombay War Oifta Fond from its Inception, 


and an active member of several other War 
Committees. Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee ** Times of India Storm aud Pension 
Sclieinc Fund At present a Trustee of the 
Bombay Port Trust on behalf of the Indiaii 
Merchants ’ Chamber roprcscntlng *'Piecc 
goods Section." Member, Indian Refuge* > 
t'ummittee, Director, National War Front- 
Kalbadcvi and Ghatkopar Seotlon^ 
President, Rotary Club, Bombay. Mombti 
of the Executive Committee oi " Bomba \ 
Ked Cross Week " General Manager, 
Hatter.si>y Mills, Ghatkopur. Addr§tt 
** Shangre La", 4, Carmiohael Road, 
Bombay 6. 

KARAUlt. H.H. Maharaja driraj Sir Bnou 
Pal Deo Bahadur Yaditkul Chanpra Bhai, 
K.C.S.l. 6. IS June 1866, r 21 August 1927, 

1 Mffiiarajkuniar Sliree Ganesh Pal, who 
h.\8 recently lieen entrusted by H. 11. witli 
full povvera of administratiou aud 2 ffd. i 
Address : Karaull, Kajputana. 

K4RVE. Dattatreva GoyAt, M A (Bombay) 
Piincipal, Britmn Maharashtra ( oltege of Coiii 
iiUToe and Asslt, I mt Commander, Poona 
Civic Guaid b 24 Dec. 1H9K Kdvi 
New Knglidi hclio<»l ami Icruusson Cvdhv*', 
Po*)iu , (todboii Medaiist 1921. Wedderliurn 
Scholar, 192'), i^rolcM^or of History uix) 
iAonomn 1 ergusHou College, P(Kitm. lit. i 
aud 1910 43 , Principal, WlUingdon < oil 
!>t Siitara, 1935 40, l.ient and for some tiriit 
Acting AdjuUnt, i uiv. 1 raining Corps. 19-t 
2s, Fellow, I luv of Bombay, 193.) 4 m 
'' e» y , Detniii Education Society, JlGti 44 
Pn*< , Indian Economic Aa^^t n , 1946 . /'uWku 
fions . Twv) Marathi lK>ok4 t>n 1‘nncxplei oj 
nomtes andindtan h^'vnomxc i*rohUms (lU2r 
19291 t'edenUu'Uks, a studu m (’omparafite /'oo 
ttrs (]9.'i3) , I*mertt/ and /*optdatton tn Indui 
1937 , Edited Ihstoncai and Economic studies 
1941, Haumir,tbe Prophet of Liberated I ndii 
1942 Address ' Brihan Maharashtra (.ollegi I 
ot Commerce, PiK>na 4. 

KASTURBHAI LaLHRAI, MUlowner 
b 22, Dec. ISM m Srinutl Sardaben 
d ot niimanlal VadUal Zaven oi 
Abtmdabad. Educ. : at Gujarat College, , 
Ahmedabad, Hon Becy., Ahmedabad Faiume 
Relief Committee, 1918*29; elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad MUlowners’ 
AMoelation, 1928-26 . iJected Member, 
<4ntrai LegltUUve Assembly as s 
representative of the Millowners' Association 
( 1923-26) ; Nominated as a delegate to the 
12th loteroatlcmal Labour Conference at 
Geneva. 1929; Nominated delegate to the 
ISth lotemstiouiii lAboar Coufert nee 
1934 ; Elected President. Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce sail 
Industry, 1934-36 ; Riectad IhreOident. 
Ahmedabad Milluwneri' AsaoclaGon, 193& 
and 1936 : ConsuitaUve Member, BriUih 
Indian Trade Delegation to England, 1937. 
Dir. Reeerve Bank of India ; Advis^T to the 
Govt of India In the Indo- Burma Trade 
Negotiations, 1940, lead tire Ahmedabad 
delegations on all matters of import such ai 
Tariff Boards, Royal Comrals^ns. Trad** 
delegations, etc. , Patron of tbe Ahmedabad 
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I Imatloo Sodety Mtmbtr Sfieutiflc ami! 

lUBtrial Besearrh Board 1910 and contlnupd I 
one of th« leaders and President of the 
jtfn Community in India, tns , Sheth Anandji 
haiyanji, and managing their large religious 
inds Member Ttxtllo ( ontrol Board 
nre 1943 an 1 of tlie Indiin Delegation to 
1 1 Cotton ( onlf rtnre hel 1 at ( alro in 1944 
iddmi Pankores Naka, Ahmedabad 

tlJU, Db Kaflab Nath,. M a LLD,ML| 

A Ad%ocste Allahabad High Co«rt 
) 17th June* lhd7 , m Rujp Kinhori d 1 
f Pandit Niranjan Nath Kaui of Jodhpur 
ydue Barr High School, Jaora (C 1 ) . | 
Forman Christian College Lahore, Muir Central ' 
liege, Allahabad ( ommenred practice t 
t Cawnpore (190S 14) and joined the High ! 

( ourt Bar at Allahabad in 1914 degree of 
Boctor of Lana from tlie Allahabad Cniversiiy 
1919) enrolled as Ad'vocate of the Allahabad 
High Court (1921) member Council of U P 
Irovincial Congress Committee for several 
vears , elected Chairman AUahabad Municipal 
p ard (1936 t7; Cliancellor Prayag Mahilt 
\id)apith, Prcsidtni Allaliabad Dist Agrl 
Association Idltor, Allahabad Law Journal 
•18 43) Member 1 xccutlvo (cuncil 
} rnares Hindu I nlvtrsity Became Minister 
r Justice Industries and Ihvcl i merit 
I cvernment of the UnUtd 1 rovinccs in lO^? 1 
iiid resigned in 1919, Miniler All India 
< ngreas Committee since lOtb bru ltv 1 '^40 I 
*^rntenctd in conn ctlun with tin ( ivil Ills 
edicnce Mn<m'‘nt ti 18 montlis S I . 
nNov 28 1940 and roll iscdon Nov 10, 1J41 
Htaimd under D I K Aug lu4« to Airil 
liMl lubhatims \ tlasis on the I in 
I utiag to ( nmiiial uid Action ble < ons 
I ri KH and a coninuutarv imth Mr ^ ( 

I) s) on tin t (xl s f (nil vitd ( riiutnal 
}r>ctdure Aidren 11 1 imonstom Koal, 
(llahvl ad 

WIK Sii i KK \ BK (rr (Junel9«n 
ktffiuai 1944), I A AA 8 Retirid b 9Wuy 
IB"” m Bhag}abharee W u n c h o o 
Adwe Govcrnm#nt C(>llcj,e Iah>r« 
Assistant Examtmr of P I lie Mirks 
Aieounts 1896 roue to Accountant General 
{ Ultra I Revenues 10 6 194.8 Dinctor Rail 
aav Audit 19J0 30 ControUer (ivli 
Accounts 1930 32 appointed acting Auditor 
(teneral HeptemUr 1930 to January 1981 
Mimber, Posts and Idegraphs Accounts 
inquiry Committee 1031 Member Bombay 
Reorganisation Committee 1033 Member 
Mid Administrative Committee 1933 34 
Acting Honorary Treasurer Indian Red C ross 
Societv and St John Ambulance Association 
(1930 1033, 1035 and 1W36) Mon Treasurer 
Indian Public Schools Socie1> upto 1936 
Rod Treaaurex All India M omen a Lducatiou 
Fund Ataociation Hon Xreaaurer Ihelr 
Majesties Silver Julltee fund (India) 1934 , 
85 Chief Minister Jind State (IhmjBh) 

I 16 43 Apptd MuhIhci i Kim Hon nmaii 
1 lui (lovt and Mi e Ires I xnutivc ioiinill i 
1*14 l*eUow Punjab I nwerxltA Adirest 
New Delhi Solan Sangrur (Jin 1 Mate) 

VM MIDHA lUAKiR baUEB of {Ser 
/^idian Prwictfs Atcfttm) 
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KAY, SIR Joseph Aspdjn Kt (1927) J P 
Managing Director M H Brady d. ( o ltd 
b 2()th January 1884 m 10-8 Mildrf 1 
second d of late J S and R A Burnett of 
KowhIiv Dcrbjihirt (d 
bfirn J7th October 1934) 

/d/r at Bolton Lunoa 
hhirr Canir to India to 
pri di lit firm 3 908 M ina 
^,ing Din I tor and ( hau 
man of J>oird of scvcial 
CompanicR under their 
control Chairman Bomb ky 
Millow ni rs Ashociatioo 
1921 l)-2 1935 and 

Liniloyirs I>cle{;,atr to 
InteruatioDil Labour Con 
fereni i 192 Offli i r in Bomb ly I ig,ht f3or>e 
Vice President Chamber of ( omnierce 19- 
Presidcut 192t> \ ice President Indi in 

Central Cotton Committee 19-5 26 31 (- 
( hiirniiu Bick Bay J*nquirv (ommitUe 
192t (liurmin 1 rohit it iiii (finance) f eni 
mittie (Boinbaj) 19-6 Mimber Imperial 
Council of \jsncultural ilesfarih Bendenctt 
Bcnarth Hall ( ouwa> North Wales and 
Wilderness f ottugi Neixun Sea Roid 
Boint iv Office Churthoite Street 1 omfaj 
India 

KI DAKI 1 VO S R M \ II b lK?c 1898 
n > w Sara wati(Oit IJla) hd Kum 
Ilk nimunilnsv UllefeeR Jbnglish I ei turcr 
in 81 viral Arts (oil ^ s of tin Ma iras I rtsv 
(1 H 4-) li turn let h r (ill iidai- t 
(1)4-) anl lectunr n ( urr nt Ir U ms iii 
Indian 1 lueati n f r M 1 D » urse (1 >44 
Memi cr Acad mii C unnl anl B ird t 
‘^tuliis Milrah 1 ii\ J itr u uni lif Dir 
t r M 1 f Ml iris an u Kaja ^ir I 
Ma ill INI Ki s I irt 1 nr 1 rl 

f Ij hiri '*! >111 inz ni4 Mvikanaula (» 11 
Ml ial (1>1( J in I 1 )vnll ml Morclu ui Prir 
(19 3 0 I uf I It /ft luiuil triuslail n i 
i aril liter s( iniaritiveR liM n 11 *^01 

«ititution metlio i 1 1 ti acl ing f njo-h an 1 
lapers of Litirarv and I luiationi) interest 
(real at various ( mitrencts) Liitir Our 
Homo and bchoi Is Magazine (troni 1928) and 
leatlur 8 tollegi Ma^arme (1 J42) (»avi evi 
demt It Ion the I, neu plf 5 mt nt (ttie and 
the I ami] I mv t ttce of the 0 v't i f Madras 
AUureti leathers Collcgi *^ttiiaIet Madras 

kblKAR Nabsinha ( HINTAMAX LA LJ B 
(lH94) ez M L A fdltor Aerin Pi na b 
24 A u]., 18 - f» Dureal ai d ef M r pant 
1 1 Milt tUui Minj P K na L mlav Di'^t 
Ciurt Pleader till 189h edit r \J :braUa 
I >na, from 189" to 1919 cditcr Aetart, 
fr m 189" to 1899 A/dainii fr m 1 Hi to 
1931 Munitipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 
President Inna (it' Muni if ilitv 1 x 1 191b 
and again from 1922 to 1 >-4 President, 
Bombay Provini ial Confen I cc Dcle- 

aa«e and memf r i e n^nss Hoim Rule 
league deputati n frglinl in 1919 
eU fed meniler if the L ive Assenil Iv 
In 1923 and 1926 Pub 1 aitens Be ok** in Mara 
thl 6 dramas 1 liistoriral treatise I treat Ise 
00 WU and Humour Biographies of Bai 
Oaogadhar Tllak ard Garibaldi History of 
Ireland A treatUe on Science of Politici, 
in K&gUah , Case for Indian Home Rule 
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Landmarks of Lokinan>a's life , '* A IWinp 
Phase of Politics *' Pleasures and Pri\ Hopes 
of the Pen ” llotircd from juiMk life (1937) 
Addrett lilak Boad. Sadashlv Path, Poona 
City. 

KKNM.D'l ‘'IK I AIK Kj Mil 

(Ind) 1 B s A IP niredor mdlttn 
Almaptr t»knll<ld V K^^lud^ ltd hombn 
A SHuiiflfof Hoiul n (1 141) h I'^viut Ivilmii 
no» k, stotlind M < I tt(s c<»n 1 <lin 
buiKh rMU\td ouh tiaimnp it (.tlinthUl A I 
keniudi ltd Kilnnrmxk \s't Ituiuui 
Hobin^on I>< » |» <»ol(l Miiu in ‘'outh Vlin i toi | 
2 >cArs joint d (.luitltld A Ktnn* h 1 1<! 
UonibaN, \n 1 HI mimvI I m V\ \r 
1914 19 ha- b( < n tui t ht < tto tntht 

loll of LnutM».mu’ loom U*i tbt lit 1 
\oar- Prt-ubnt boml i\ liuintmii^ itn 
Kn— ib nibu «>t In-tif tim ot In 1 

neers /In lu) Jlon\ P-t -1 b in \ Mi 1 t m 
-intf 19J0 thurmin i-nubjiv Lriinhotthi 
1 uropean A-so iition lor 2 \t ii-i t\ mtinbti, 
Bomlnv IiKi^Uti'e t oiiin il »nd 1 f ub r ot 
the 1 uropean (iroiip niunlcr, AdMstrv 
f oramittee and later M inav.mk toiianlttt 
of the St Oeorpo ^ Ho-j it U bonbi\ tiP 
1 member ft toinrnitttt 01 \ irnmxuvini 
sations Includiiu’ tin s p c A tbt Hoinl a\ 
ScottiJ-h Orphaiiapt in I tin 1 nl bmiaii 
soci»t\ and an ev Prt-iltnt of tlu I i-t 
mfiitioued inenibtr Iruiopiin AUwri 
(oinmittee for tin Boml in Mar i*ift» I uni 
1 hiirinaii I 1 il i> iviitt*. iu 1 1 » ui 
CoiniiutUe, MI t N \ ill' \ i 
Malliu Bull hi - ‘ \N ill I t ''t »ti I ojt 
lion I II 

KH)N,U1\B Kill SH! I I BUMlMUi 
N 11 O IN 1 H IN t f>i M / 1 1 t 1 
hiii ii I r I N f ) 

1^ \ T> MM I W'l! 

1 b I ^ M K \ 

1 M- f / In 


K1 ON Ilf \Il si \ 1 1 

N O U \N I H NN r In 
(I( n I I t / « b 1 


kU'li i 




bill » 1* 


t f i h It 



KilAIBPl K H If NIll lAlZ MOHtMM 
Kh\n 1 \nn k UiLii 01 (See /m/o 

/’jimei' Aeefio/i) 

kllVIlAN Pu\sM» It \ Hi 

(t al I iiB ) b 9th .hih 19o4 son of it 
Jiihidur beth Jiiimanu Uui klmil in dettast 
Attoino it JaiM (cniolbd t4 to) Ad\oia 
(tilt oiled 14 0 >0) Not 11 \ 

Pul lu (ippolnttd to s 
in') 4) p a 1 t n < r ot 
Ivhutan A ( t> 

Solbitois Dirtttor ot 
Bhutu I b ( trb StuM o , 
l td Itb u if siu 11 Mill- 
l ttl I ppt i It in^ts sii^. ir 
Mill Iti s/td Piodint- 
I td < hU utta I Hint lu s 
I ttl Bn la t of ton spuininp 
uid M i IN Inp Mills 1 td 
an 1 t»thi I- \ n ( lb loin in 
linliiii stt<l Mik»r- otialion Mi ml 
< oin I il of I iM J'ljoitln., ( lb itt 1 H 
( ouil Mfinltr oi Bond ol Ini-t* 
-w 111 0 Moll] 1 ) II ilu i^iNH I b int\ 1/ 
tin K ipbumull I h i!it\ Irust ttmnuitdM 
N arums iduiationil a -foithv in*-titnli 
in ( lUutti \ahts9 43 /ikiiria str 
Cuk nt‘ i 



KH AIT\N, I) P 
IhHs iitutnl 
111 Mtmlii 


M I \ Pencil b V112 1 
Mitupti of 1 irla Biotb 
Hi UK il I * I 1 it i% V— t It 


with <M Mu In m til 

>1 1 1 I < |» It b < I * 

< 0 i f 4 I 1 It 1 IT\ i 1 » 

i r 1 1 I I 1 ) I 11 ..I * 1 I » 

b -* t T j n, I I juli t I 1 

MM I mi I t a M 
I ! w fi <1 h III 
s 1 ► 1 d 1 < omii 1 

till « (t 1 0 \ I i 1 

t » 1 \ It r I O I I 

‘ I U I I I W * b III I VI « t 

t < il >- < It I li no (r OiM 

1 r i I j f if I'tt t n m nOb 
in Alvioit SI it^ » j »'! Mr/ 1 I null 

\S 11 In f p 1 ^ I I 1 1 *l 1 1 M I < t In I’ i-ti itlm 

ot iJn ''1 0-* ) ii t I Ub It I \ 10 * I 

lu Mini in 11 < mil im vsl i h pit bi 

r iinjui h* 1 Iron 1 t M r I * Ml iHlinti 
< iffn r fioi i i 1 1 1 u 1 M«, 1 0 0 < ml t r 

1 >42 in 1 i iition to bi' vM r i t I>iMl»imint 

< on mli'*'kuu r lit I *n mm it i 1 b » 
ol tii Hr*; stnuU oJ I m ti t nivt» i‘\ l\ Hi 
i\Mon> tlu (bimillor iUt^r 
kt onjbirttArb kionjhtr st tie } s. v 
In Jia 

kiiArjiAoatH ruM biiu u\ ioiuok 
BISOH lit LLk <0 ( see /nd m /bin e» 

bcctwf*) \ 



I ft 


t ( 


I It u ol t f itH I I m\« 1 it\ Mtiiil ( I 

I io\ im I il \N II Njij 
( i mmU t an 1 * 1 < « 1 
V iM- I \ t Mt V I Mui i» I 

''I II t I llUllltM I ol 1 1 

I I il ( mil il ol \ 1 1 ( ul> 

I I b Ibil il I 1 1 o 

( mniOf ot B 1 ^ I I 
ti 1 \ I P < nun t 

J (t • I 1 ni) I olu \ t 

t lit t 1 t iM ( iwl V ^ 

or\ 1 III* il bn I III 
u » I I ltd (Bt n ih I 
t i I n \1 111 I I 1 

1 1 I t 0 n M ot i II it ill < I t 

In n III (It ml I r <d ( mt 1 
10)!) < t B« t () I 

< i i 11 ij 1 It M J- u I t j nr\ < omi 
> b 1 111 in ( I II In } in< I i it l < 

inhti I Mt ml I '- 111 * nti I b lid ' 
i iifii t it tin 1*1 h in lull Mill \- 

II n, ini in siu ir Mill Miition h 
s II '-\iMlb »i It It in ( liitiib*i ol I 

tin II di Ibi-ub III it I I lb r On 

Indlm (bimbir- ol ( 1 n im ri • 1 In It 

N itn ml ittinilMii ot tin Intitiiil 
(fiiinlir it (mum III It Hin (bind 

( <ui im II ( il un o 1 I iiKid 1 I\ ( h)l 
I I lu d Hiib win- \ -Ol l db n, At At 
iliiM I It 1 t n M I il oltoiiMtU-ml Ip.**' 
d III Niiis I ( ouuinssiom r of the < ak ’ 
foiporation from fill -t and I93fi 
19 H and M I < lb iipal 1922 ‘20, Pi 
dfiit, fnllan (hiinbu of (omuiene, i t 
ami 1930 Mdnlxr In tlan Hefegaiioo to t 
liitt riutioiml la&bour (onfudue to Otn * 
in 1U29 (Klin in' B dv of tin intirnetu 
labour ( infill III' 19-9 (intfal liaiikiH 
( i ininission In Inin, 19-9 t-, llu • 

1 i}i)Uir> (’oniiiilttii lUM, ibupal Boar 1 * 

1 Muiotutc LD(|Ulr> 19 14 and ( ouuuisAium | 


1 
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CttUutta Port IruBt 19^14 36 lleprcson 
(1 Indian Industritn at the Indo Japancso 
Irade Agreement anl the Indo tanra«hiri 
agreement Mrinbtr of the i>ojkrd of 
Industrie «» Ihugal ^inu 1922 Address 
s Kojttl rxcftangt Place ( alciitta 

}j\nAN Matviun H \ ^ of R H Jliriram 
Ivhiititt h luiif 10 1 )h ioiK^s to a distinguieh 
dfamilj of Mif\N Ills of Vlbisarat 1 lipiir state 
/ due at f in kn )\\ j ntered Rufiine^s in 19U 

I iitnei MehurB (laniBh 
n man Onkarmal Boin 
1 \ Me-^srs Sui ijiiml If ill 
ram ( i\Mipnre Ale^srh 
n nil Sit nmal ( vleutta 
M n Dflnlutt sm ij 
in I Pidnuna 1 ar n^r in 
M m Inc \v,nic\ rf Tsli 
N ii K he tan Mills 

111 1 ikshml^ iiij Mahesh 

^^lIl Kh tan Suuar Mills 
111 1 in kola Indi e 

1 n T( I Mills 1 1 1 710011 i\ 
tikes intrre t in pul h aeii itif'. ^l 

thiirnun 1 i liau a Miini ii vl ( tt r 
Mnnler 0 1 T ulw i\ \<hi rn (tier Irj 
lie*' f r a muni < 1 1 (htntilh iistituti ns 

ih i Ivin tin lilrirv Khetan 1 i Iv 
ilispitil I i Ini in I Dililntt Snriji ill 
hi tan sii^lut \il\iliia K hr tin! 

11 > pit il \1 1 ir it II U ^ St 1 1 \ ' 

1 Idtt V 1> k ill idfM 1 111 h lul a\ 

f VN N UN u / VI i 1 Uct VI Ml ' 1 

0\nn 1 ii it 1 iNv / 11 in I n f O t 1 I 

si, n Pi ina 11 ^um f i M \ O 

lle^i \li^a h 1 \ tei i U ^ 0\t I i 

I in 1 1 1 n| h I 1 I HI i 1 ti 1 Ml t I I 

i* I ♦ I l 1 U 1 !-,< il i ic u i I » 

N i It 1 h 1 1 II it ( I i 1 < 1 

t 1 Hit niLi i < I tin I 1 1 \ in 1 

lip 1 i til t 11 I ♦ I (1 i i r t i 

i ^ Xx I nil In 11 1 M I K 1 c > 1 i M I 1 

icui 1 lit II tin ( t ntral 1 1 it 

\ 1 ml Iv M ir h I »1 11 1 >11 Ml 

li i Mu hi 1 1 *. n s,i rt* I 

\ lift K iht i h in Ml it) iiit t ii 

1 nil I I it I I HI 1 \tNv IH 11 1 

\N s \nn 1»T M 1 \ 1 Ii I Mini t 1 

\\ I 1 I N I r 1 in t u 1 I I I 

in h I U 11 I 1 m s] It 1 1 < \ mil! 

I on It 1 1 N th I t N I Mult 

N li t II t I 1 I 1 ui i li it 1 t 

t d II It ti M it s I \ 1) I I l 1 1 I 

t 1 1 I 1 in t >1 } oh i \ { I 

1 ill M iv,. 1 • 1 i / / e I h i\\ II 

\N In sn sii IMU VllMVt Kt <l 1 I 

V I u>t 111 Hi u t I )M M lillu,t I 
1 i I i 1 m 11 in Hi t I I H t I tt t> . 

H Hi^h t I ml 11 1 t r h tii in tl 1 

n ( I soith \i I i I *11 4 1 t is ) i 

limi I i k h in I / / < \ t ill ) 

,( 1 M H 1 ill ! I Ml t Ii hi 1 \ 

I I < la*. H I m Ht II I N , 1 H I 1 lit 1) 

I hn Mils Ml ml • i I ml I I m \ la h. 

tin 11 foi Moi I i il I 1 1 ) I m < iM 

h t I 1 1 (i n t hi I t I H i 1 f th \ ( (lie 
1 i. u! I I till r ( tti I m 1 I M htn 

H U( t til I Mil 1 tl 11 t Hltl Itllli 

» V- l>rh ill tilt s, h t I ttei u? 

It U tUi m il he h 1 Ills l • 1 It I !i III 

! In litt Muslim i III r u 1 1 M J M n 



*^er\ to Muslim Dcligition to Round Table 
ionfeienee Mender of J eeltral Stnuture 
Sub ( ttee and numerous other Subt'ttees 
of tlie three Konnd fable ( onfeienres and 
It Select ( itee Mender \ n cro> s < onsnlt t 
live t ttee Jleiun I I ible (onfertine 1932 
Piol Modern Indian History Allihabfid 

T ni\ 1921 apjitd Offtr Memlier If deni 
Publie Sfivi f ( ommisHion ^ew Delhi 
from M i\ fjth 19tO to Tnl\ list 1940 a| pt 1 
High ( oinniHsione r toi India in the I inon 
ol South \fnei 1<I41 Publuahons lour 
dti and I iitor till 1925 ol the lonrnal ot 
Inlian llntoiv Published \nglo Poitu 
gue-.e Negotiations relitinc to Bombay 

lhC7 17t»l et le/e/rrvs Inekunv 




RHVN Mvti Mimvd M \ (ten) MI (Pun 
Jib) s,vhib7\pa of Tonk fourth in descent 
from Naovab \mir Khan Pahadur founder of 
T nk Stat* Divvan Dujan i state (Punjab) 

( ervices lent t\ Jaipur 
Darbir) « of s ihibrada 
til ^hrned Khan JMhidur 
and I ihera Bejam sahila 
/ 1 »00 n Amitul Bin 

) enim 'sihjl i d f the 
ehifi ol luDiansi Vlicarh 
One k V n Me < { 1 1 pur 
St it ( k ijj ntai O / ub 
I nii n Mnkht i ar 

Ih i a i \.d 1 ut i ^afir 
ini InhiisUnii vlrdu) 

M I ivvrati I) i^li (T rdu) 

(tinier rutheiti n) T nglish iliom and 
ihiaBs with m inir« in 1 ’* in mi Hinh 
lu hiiin^wir worls and phrises nlitin-r tr 
r lit! s ntributf s 1 1 \rtn >us lit r irv (rein 
in 1 1 lull ii r tl I al ! \ niiin r P injal 
I 1 D II i 1 I \ r iti 1 V imin r I deni 
I ul h s tm t 1 iin sin <. \t t In In 
111 mlnr MI Inin 1 ‘i it i mil t nl nun 
Vh iih mil I ilduritim Ivijputina 
lull ill Ul r ) r I" vesrs an I Re\eiiue 
< Mil t r f )i i n M i 111 J iipur st it \ i tr 
1 uh t il ) iriNv i! i 1 Ul ur an I Ihe idii 
1 O Dnjiui s.t itc ( Punjab ) 




kll VNIM I W \ f H 1 ( h irt re I V i int iiit 

1 1 i tl i „ i A 1 il »r It t ill itt i V Ihlhi 

t I i i l e it Ml 1 P khin hlw d 

Ml I d i t il utt I ) K, I \ h uui \ n 
Ml 1 Ml 1 U > STim Ul 
ku li I I ita <jt \ ra 
/ / flu > >i hi d si ho d 
i iN\i I 01 \ i i\ li iw ir 

t ill e il t» I in I I » 1 1 m 

'sill i>! 1 on im 1 mil in 
UM un I H V om Hon mr 
D <.11 )t V il utt V 1 uiM r 
u\ st indii .. tl-st lilt 
B V >111 De -H e o 1 m ion 
I m\t r u \ Ml ml » i 

lu td u< ot V hiite u I 
\ I Hint lilts ] lul in I V 
M d s 1 Lishr 1 \ mutint in Brllisli 

Inin e M dll I iij ut \ 1 >0 h Bihar state 
1 ht d hit Mills lUM v in 1 M > It nation'^ 
siuiimnnv. A kiuin </ 1 u* Member 

V ihutti t lull Ml Mu wail Kowiug ( Inh 
Mte mend i Vutoi 1 d ili Vss n ot lungil 
e ilcntt i lid Ul silt me 114 Russi 

Uoul UrtUi e> ul 1 list Office Ntreit 
Iffthi lddrt\t, Uighuuinj (hiwriBiirar 
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KHVN^J\ Kai lUifADtR MriiR ( h\vj», 
i I K, M L X b H 97 I due Rdwardt** 
loll Peshawar 1919 Mtmlui, Muul<ii>jil 
(.ttet and XAidonnunt hoard ]Ud 2 37 
Hon Mi»;iatiit( I 9 j(t 17 vulinilt(d Mtiiio 
randuin iirH\ I uqun\ ( Hm ( 192 *.) (hair 
man Ktcipiitm ittto ! lontier Pobtal ,V 
H M N tonferfme, Ptshawar (lUi'V) jtaM 
<^idtlllc lufoK tht Ajzt of < on-^nit t 
tto Hanking I iu{nir\ (.tttt and tht Ku\al 
statntorN ( onimIs«ioi. 1 19 ^ 9 ) (.haiiinan Re 
{.cj tion Cttec Alt Imlia Postal A RMS 
lonftrtme Pt<iha\»ar ( 19 *: 9 > aul initted 
Memorandum Hn*! K.I t (19 ltd l*rtMdent 
Punjab S ilia tan IHiaram ibdn at ion Con 
fmn e 1 abort (I 9 l 0 ) Mt.tnb»r IrontUr Re 
tiulatlon" 1 nqi lr\ t itte mt up b% Uiet.o\t 
of India (19311 ani hrontier I«k Count il 
19 t »37 gH\t oidtiuc btfort tht loint 
ParlianientAr\ CtUe Itiulcn ( 1933 ) Presi- 
dent Punjab sanatan Dliiii iiu M tiu\ir Dal 
t onf linnet Ravtalpndi U 9 U) ihiiimtn 
Retrjtion t'tlet 1 r u tier 1 unjal s 1 11 d b 
Hindus Confe^eiue, 1 tshaetar (19 3 4 ) 

Ml inbt r, 1 rontb r t orrn| tl u» 1 n juirt ( tt« t 
and the ProMn< ial I ram hint ititi to opted 
ineml f r of the I uhlan an 1 Haiuinond 
t ttees linante Mimsttr Iiontur^iot 
<U “ li ntuiitw ChMiulit Kt 1 

t r » s t tT*< \ n P irt\ < t n er< n • rm 

i>» uin 1 I t Mitral J ol Hhudl 1 tot 
dtfxhu h Innj i I \ the *» M d 1 iher 
01 Ihf n <t the Hii in M this it hi 

im InheP tM gate to tie < udven < 
i the In^Mt te tl P* in IhUti i- «an«lu 

194 -) 1 I f» U i UKi '•*' 1 If 1 

imiP ii\ 1 u t\ j 41 / ' t' t it 

\ Ih i i f t J // r«s ^ n r 
P *1 1 i o 


and laiulH simo May 1944 b 29th A 
ISUO m M lhiuabho> (30th Hocei 
1919) I due Homl)u> and (hire Col 
( and iidgi appt 1 nfti r txani of 1 
aniitd in Jn in 9th Ihi 19)4 and si ^ 
hit hi f nituMhois ns Vvut Magt( and ( I 
M Mii^ti lum 19-2 Olfg 1 nder Hu 
Cioit of India June to ^o\eInher 1 
Olfg Magte and ( o!lr , April 192 1 C( 1 
Apl 1911, Offg RegUt! ir Coop *^0<ht: 
l»e( 192() Setts to tiovt I P Dej t 
Industries and Rdiicn Mar 1912, \ 

again sept 19 r* labour ( ommr 1 
1939, \j(t ( halrnnn Imiierial (oumii 
Xgne KtMJinh April I9t9 to May 
idirr<!s 12 Queents»a> Ntvi Dtlhi 

KHAIM S^TH lOUltAMMV MttRSJ 1 ^ 
Prominent Millow 111 r iiid Industiiahst I 
ilphinston ( oil ind tht Kosal Institi 
siittu# lleitttl ( hiurnun Millosvi 
Hombai (19 17 is) 
at a \»r\ \oun- ai.< \t 
I resent h< Is Hirntor of 
iiearii 4 o liiidtt d i omji tnh s 
an 1 < omi uu s i n i ( u d i ns, 

(nnint loliii'anits It\tili 
MiiN In-urimi ( mpiiti 
shij pig < o m ) Mils 
Mrdnis eti f<? I hi 
\sHoilatid ( I nil lit i IS 
Itl ihi Khit 111 Mtktnjl 
spt. A Mvs ‘ Itl 
I h* T it i Iron C ''*1 M o 
I r 1 III 1 It i Hi till H f ill ! ouir s j I 
to ltd Di A) hnu \ I i\nd * otto? M 
III T hi I mill i\ st4 ltd Snl,jiti»i I 
It I I hi NP s T\ i< » « of In II i I Td 11 

t u ir d 1 ki K 1 In lu Itl * ti i / r 
1 itrut Hull 111 H i 1 1 rd } if r I irt 1 ) 



KH AI 1 

II N 1 n l»i 

N M l \ 1 N 1 « \ 

1 U 

I V 

l l M I >1 

A l N H I V 

M Kill AIK V Ml! VM U 

( 1 ii 

1 9 , III f 

I M dth I 

1 ( h Hid r i f (ft itm 1 

tl 1 

I >' 

' i issj 

It f f f If ♦tlon f 1 d 

M li i 

1 " IM 1 

) till 

I 1 » 1 A U I 1 Mi tl I 

f 1 \ i 

1 I M i 

1 < Mm }- f 1 

1 nil 1 


t J 


n 

M r» M n 
A'n f n ) I i 1 

( i hi sr ,t * ) 

\aliiu * 1 1 

ar 1 I ' \ 


i V, s! t I i it (I n 1 1 r tl tl n 

1 ♦ f i. » 1 f * h * ij P 

I t J » u 1 1 )i 

M f 1 ♦! 1 1 1 \ 

I " V M , n, j , I 

» r Vf Ml* 

fin Ml ( ie < I 

5 >-l I i M * T » 

iiP rt; V f I M < n hi u I Mi * 

\X Ml <111 tl M I i ♦ I t I II 

-a f * I I I I > » |«i 1 t *1 1 } t * 

hi 1 A h I twM » Ifilui In ai • m t i 

In ii I on I Uhar lii 1 t i ft i m h n !•» 

in i I 11 j >M I " it j i ' I I r I h i( di 

Ml f MAS p »UiK t ill i * p f* I IS lit 

i» It i amtu i« 1 If 1 1 in M p in I I 
albsf I j 3i # iiiiioi if Miriiii Mjiti fj 

t hiniur ij>il jrt ani * I* H i« li n r bj i i-iM 

P pin tiff St ituti H iktli Hi t r n \ t 
uhi i» p iilis f T tl * hirm fr »im P in 
India t t f sjtilh Afri an Iw po nn U 

giMTi t i Ji Hans in s uih Afrli i i i th* I 1 i n 

(r It 4ditirfit$ N#w Jbihi Iilira M iliftl 
1)1 a nb I Na^tptlf ( P 

FHARfiiM Kii Piirn M Mnwis Ki 
(194 (II (1 M 1 I. A I < s 
Ad 11 fit ii Ibft of 1 111 alt n Uoahh 



I mi h nt Marw i 

< ill i tta , I Mill 1 1 

tt» Mtinlier Htu 
i )i Industrial D \( 1 ] 
( oiimiittee It 
I in i »1 \\ ar Hupj ly A I' 
“ iri I n iniMii ( il t 
rf ( iiinttter of the I ■ 
j rt A In -»’’v t n t’ 

) II d \ li 1-4 1 1 (I nil I 

1 1 1 R% < hand 

1 mtu ri« I* H d suj \ 1 
o l itl *n Indian Air I 
M U in I till (1 
Im tfi r s tii >rs s [ il r 1 

AIrmt u H Hufd N ' 

M itv, iri H mplt d M w < 
Aawn < alnitfa Jin rip b s utt HI 
M ill Asliram (ttn Ain Pnsidint ) t 
Kaiil itn t O' d i P«nihat*t Kthetra Kikli 
it hU Solnipira Iiiili^ees Aiuioi uM n 
Idrirt r of li'<> Hiiard (iiHon 1 lour ai ) > 
Mils li < St mint lanl lovilopmnt ii 
nil d K lOug \t viHpa|M r t i>m|miii(« 1 hi 
I f Ml ssrs KhillanCto, Soli* P >ri ^ 1 * 
lain Jamna Im Ktumka who has nii 
I ndf atrial and buslmsa loniems Aii^ ’ 
IH Oil Poil Ofhte Stnel (akutta 

KHIU Hai OakoapuaR. ha 1 1 It ^ 
Pfhna MlnUter Goveitiuwrnt of Bou U' 
b lf«<S iUuc at Wllacm < oUV 
A urjeewaiidaa kUdhavdat Haoalirtt HiIk 
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}^]i»woo Daji Prirexnan Dakohlna Jbellow IKHOSLA, 


nroUed ae Vakil 1012 Solicitor 1018 
1 irtnfr, Mfsara ManUal Kher Ambalal A 
( 0 , Solicitors, Lx Director, Bombay Mutual 
lift AssuriMire Society Ltd Taking active 
j rt In poUtl(8 8ime 1922 Secretary I 
I the Swaraj Party Secretary of the Bardot! 
^^t^agTaha Iuqulr> Committee, Member, 
Ail India Congress Committre In 1010 
f ritenced to eight months rigorous imprison 
itnt and fine Again arrested 1932, sen 
trii edto two > tars rigorous imprisonment and 
llic Ex Prisident Harljan Sevak Sangh 
Miharashtra Jouudtr Bombay Legal Aid 
lety, ( Uuirinau Shradiianand Anatb 
N ) ilashiram 1 eadei Bombay Legislature 
ureas Party Prime Minister, 1037 39 
\ I sted and imprisoned under Defence of 
} lia Act 1010 ti (1 luain In V iguht I I42 
1 cd Iul\ 14 1044 IreMdent ii lloini i 
\ ter tdh i 1 N 4 M in 1 il a ''»l«v 
I r» nd( ring SI rMfi t th li )i Igm il tnUs 
t Sc<\ Brml n Suturlnn s ial'^cr\kf 
! luue VrtH , Jliilkar ji Bari Th ill If ilu 
lul Inn Asm< n (lalnnin I umIii a fh# 


Proprietor 


Imperial Publishing Co , Lahore Oovem 
ing Director, kayt Motors 1 id Lahore 
6 April 1882 Edur ¥ i College Lihoie 
Joined Commercial Bank of Inlia ltd 
1002 Manager, Peoples Bank 1004 , Punjab 
Cooferative Ttank 1)06 Kailw i\ \(n(linr, 
Contractor 1)07 Propneb r K il Khoslu 
A, Co 1901 Started Imperial i uMinhliiu 
Company 1011 lulustriaf an! hx hang< 
Bank at Bombay 1920 Hinlu Utrali 
1028 Memb* r k Xf cutlve Cttce Indian ( ham 
btr of ( ommnri e lahore \ W II AJ\i‘yr> 
Committee Lahore A crate J Water and Ic 
Contractor is W R 1915 Pvbhr/itmns 

* Ehotla IHrerton/ Impfr <il ( oronat n 
Durbar hidm and the Vi ar H i M 
King George \ and the I rinree of Indxi 
and the Indian Impire J *>ad%ni 

Men and Hrrnen in India Induzi 
hank ng 1 ear li of States I fit Ue It ho s 
B ho in India and h nnri In ha and Worl I 
War 2 1 ditor I>ail\ Hfr\Id 1)22 34 

Addref^s Vo t Brx -.>0 Ijahorf 


lul inn Asm< n Clalnnin I umIii a fin 

i MIdren 8 Own I ij r lllustratt 1 m r tlh KHliNDK4R Thf IIon MR JrSTiCT NrRlL 
M uaziiii fir I and glrln 4//rM A7R>if BA ((al) B4 ILB (Cantab) 


M uaziiii fir 1 i s and glrln Aiirth 

\liki 14th R/ i i Klitr ] ml 

nia\SR\ iHAkOUf SAini SIIR! 

isiMiJi lAisiNHft ihe Uuilne Chnf of I 
I hinsra '^t'itc in W ( t( rn K UhKw ir Ag< ne> ( 
-<Uh nilir ir <«drd 24th 

I ♦ I r« irj I >- I H» iNCd 

I U I iucati >u in I'nuKn i 
wh r< h *‘1 iM 1 f >r al ut 
tlir in 1 4 half \ ( \r* m 1 j 
hi tr N II* i in 1 1 r< fe U 
b I i th 1 riMh ki of atti u 1 

II u tl ( r I ttou li 111, 

1 ir i in 1 U t He r <f iv 1 

• Mit t »r\ tiftlnmu f >r aitiu 

• tmi ^ t ' M *** ^ 

twi >♦ us li th* Iiuiral 
1 1 ri Dun 1 iu ill n ml M li il I Iht 


Called to the Bar frrm Lincclnslnn Januar> 
1018 Judge High Cout Calcutta b 17th 
March 1800 m Rose M irear Pdur 
St \aaler College Calcutta and 
Pet^rhouse CamlisUge lecturer LCC 
Senior (omrntrcul Institutes W18 19 
t etturer in Mercantile Law Calcutta i ni^er 
slt> 1921 ^4 1 residencj Magistrate 19-0 

Judge Small Causes Ccurt 1023 Derntj 
legal HencnlraiK*r Bengal 10-4 \ ire 

Pr* llent 411 Inlii ri t\ fo’-ri vtntion cl 

< r tit i im Ml 1 1 I i t { il utt i 
'"OM tl f r Pr i r >1 ‘ r Ifi r 4nima 

t *4 M ml cr I \ n iiu 1 li I r (1 

* i utt 4 VdM r Mt H 1 th « V r i r 

W ir I ir * 0 *, s i 1 1 1*1-4’ '' I > in'*t n 
Ml 111 W Ifir i t\ in ban am i ^ 
W U ir in ban Ir jn Am nltl ^ SIkt 

< a tf lb t T i Ml Hantt i artl 

idirfst lliuhkoirT \ 4l itta 


Kivtn freo In the Stat* Mamed has inunuoin i ii lua 

ri 'Vuiril shri I*r»l alsinh)i Knnm MinHArRAi li aiak Sartar fhere 


Hi <4 h I dr i I h]i 
I ji kumir ''hr\ 


Kumii Shri KmiK 
1 rataiiliai drisinh)l 


Kn u Shii DLii \*inhji Kuniir shu 
I r4Mh f Adirrsn Mwa*- Khtr *ra 

K rmaljli Kathiawar 

Kilni \> \ \ (L Hi m it 1 A-»'*M44t* * 

1 1141 II tit it 1 I mk 1 H Mani-in 
I r Nitionil N \ii I 41 k I ♦ I 10 n 
I < 1 4 1 It/ 1 In 1 mm rrt from Mlalia 
I 1 1 1\+ rnti tn 102" 

1 II idH Htiik Itl I 
M k I until \ 

I - I Ite I I nj ii Na 
1 *( k 1 1 I \i r»t »r ' 
i 1 I il 111 1 lit tun 

1 t tn Ciril 10U it 1 i 
I 1 ft Sill tut ^ii 

1 * I 1 1 I 1 ak * til j 
Kill w rk M* tn I 
’ I k( t C hi) of in tia ' 

* f iitren 4 1 4 > 

I Bonilay and 14 i 

if 4 Htuae Chunhvat4 KcihnmtUt 

t H) 



dlt 4 r> lU 1 Uihibir ( 101-1 Dnan i Khas 
Bahatir <U20> M\ (19 H) Altmod u I 
I>owla(U> ) \azlrud i wla W\ Retired 
Depute Pnnic Minister I? (kar ife 
Ind ire b 18"" m KannUlai Kile IHue 
Dtlv tilUve lidc-e Muir Central C ilege 
Mlahilal Ikn, Attirhi t *^4 th 

<»o\trn rCineral ii ttntral Iniia Ministe*’ 
Dewas State (J B »i- U I i ns 

artniei' in well-kniwn mikin ** In H nb 
Mtr^thi an I T iii^bMi n T n m Hi 
anl ^nliquitn** fi/fcie Striwat 
niketan Ind ire cvntr I In il i 

KIDWM Maium^h I i 4\ I mu AN ba 

( KU ; I *1 aiiUA « at T vt 1 lar^ter 

at law / 4 iini 4 r t I 4 44 ,* 1 > t lura 

» 4Ui l # ISS" t tl I 4 4 I <t4| liTi 

(ikUiro h Hi t ) 41 I I III ith th i 
i a /anu 1 1 vr in ’ * i lit h itu 
tjntt jf* 41 I Jul H K ’ f J u Wu>w 
( 4Uiiing t » Il k 4 4nl''t lath rim 
C U Camtrlt t Nft r rtturn fn>m 

1 ii|,lan 1 la I k r i I 4 vn a In 4t« in 

1 th Hill 4l I Hi,.!i in 4ul ill! Ill 
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C omn^seioQer'B Court (Oudb) and lia>e been 
practising sinoo then , Secy , V P Pro\lncial 
Alusltm J eaguo 1023 40 Member ot the 
I P Muslim League Working Cttee elected 
!uember ot the Lucknow Municipal Board 
1028 44 , elected as member of the U P Leg 
iouncil in 1040 on Muslim 1 eagut thket 
A<thel\ intenst(d In Hoilal eduratlonal and 
)>olitical uplift ot Indians specialH ot Muslim 
toramunit\ Addret'^ d Quinton Koad, 
I u< knou 


7f>e Ottoman 1022, Mgr The hngMm( 
1028 30, Mg 1 dltor, 'I he i^tatrsntan, Dell 
Dir I he Statesman ltd Hon licasnrr 
Indian Lastern NMvajaptr society 1039 1 
Meiiiher. Ihlhi National Serviot Advise 
toinnuttee 10i0 41 t hitf Press \dM>* r 
Go\t ol India M41 H ( lubs 1 D « 
Iolhgung( Satur^ll^ / ihliditionH Ltlh 
tlu irtfsts JiifJrs hoi! of Hon on (!<♦_ 
Aiit ^ to liu '^rdlsmlJl ' Lt 
( ah ntta 



Kll>\\ \1 K\H \HMVP h 18Qt Idw 
M A t> (oll(g« \ngaih /uuindar guM ii] 
atttndin>. Inu hitnr^o is lu n < o operitoi 
1 ‘21 ''MUtiTv in 1 Pn sideiit, I P tonuKss 

t oinmitt< « !) 2t) ‘sent! n< ul t<» om Auirs 

iinprwmnenf and* r t niunul 1 lu \iiwnd 
ninit Vit 1 >-2 M* mbrr and whip 1 t swaiij 
l’irf> Ifc Asstrnbh !<‘2<» Jo Minisitr 
I P i.oxt 1037 n. Add Masuli Han 
1 inki DM 

KlM\rilVl Kto hiHU 1 1 IP h 

Octolnr 1S84 \ leading niniilHr ff sindhi 

Punj^l 1 ( (inmunitc 1 luttd l\ pint 

thet nt< fi ni ^an us wards tu K mchi 
Mum ipii t rj >rtli n and 
i# Mfvtd tht rt on MiniMlnu 

IHk. i oliinutt « (rarlMt ( in 
inittf ( in i < til r t n 
luittt^ ( li lir^t^liH^ 
Muistnti I ‘1 w 1,1, 
M* I il r fill Lit 11 i r 
1 Mr* \ “SOI lit I n i i 

M< nl r >t "t u» hiu ( uu 
n tl » 1 lit M ml • r ai 1 

H i \ In isurf r i I ( \ 

H fiv ''f ;*tir\ un J Irti 
« in f K tr i 1 1 l.r in h i 
0\crsf»s I igue H un It* isMr*r-iil Iiu ii 
<i if M King 1 ni r s \nji 1 iihir 
cuiosiii 1 mid ‘>iul Inn i Hone Ir isunr 
''lu 1 Pr vnx Id J 1 1 ul los \iao i »t n H i 
>crrrtar\ ^inl Marl unit r*it\(f K tn hi 
(llmdii s< tl n) MdoMr l IN I uN n d ^ - 
AsaooUti u N Inlii M mNr d Oigiiii m 
fommittoe cf ‘•ml W ir \N*<k v Kara<h» 
<V\ar Mi*k J*ti I) jiiiiifi 1 M ml i f 
Manigiig • in f P r PiMct? K li i 
>ochl> an 1 MniiNr f slui Nititwi . 

Maing I ‘ rn itt * l^csij j nt f 0( r nifi i 
Medal tfriini* mi (• !i Mat It }*/ r* 

Hrltt* L i‘ I if,l tN‘'t»r Kaiiihi 

KiNt# Till H s Ml li im HIM 

Ions K I 1 \ H < u I 1 I i •. 

ludg* M 4 *n- Hu M IT / “I ^ SH 
llar» AnnMti Hi iwrli il ♦! j I i r 

I iM rpK 1 < f Ih K* 1 II in < fit vT 0\i I I 

Af ["‘lut'd tills 1 t Vrri‘ * J in Imiii 
N V 101 1 tn ' <t t d t Hinh « *uit Jul 

1034 iddff^^^ I hf \ I m\ < N,.i Itm 1 

C athf iiil i (f W tdrts 

K 1K( H M K J N M i I n < I 1 / N 

•J 1804 no \t\iniM Mil » / * I ih 

iaU Lt ( ol r f ff< n* h 1 t / t ir 

Uaphain ( od aiid <*! o s<hn(, 

London *vr\ei )n luroitfari Mar 1 ‘it 1 » 
Aftlid# RiflM south staff! r iT'hue h<,t ai t 
R A I , B L I I'ratKC HU 1 Join* J 



into 
i on 


KIR!(1‘'KAK J K founder of Kirlosl 
Hio- I ttl I istdid (lUilliosui In H< Ig u 
1 d till t St 11 ft 1 ( It* r I I di iw in,^ (t lu la t 
Nutoin liilihi hdinoil Institute Hoiul 
wh I fi s, t\e<l foi It 

M IT i< luiring nn i li on 
< il in 1 I n^ m t nng know 

* h i * d iriiu hi*’ M’*i» lnu' 

\fi t h i\ IIU M i \ 1* < d 

' t* ni| t* 1 to ni innf o t ui* 

1 uf toiiN in I I ill I <i\ s 
•'I III* *1 4 \ < I* 1 nsm t 
I I V n m 1 s »s I r m hi 
ml i 1 m 1 < h id ( utt< I 
I *0 » 't nil i m imd i 
t III ol nni io\ I i lion 
1 ) nil h» 1 ‘Ol 1 st ,f 1,^1, 1 

It Klllosk 41 w idi Vuii III 
in 1 1 h 1 1 J * Ilf* *t tin N II •> 

liimi 1 li if dit\ • on III I * 

I > th M\ i Kill • I II I I 1 ‘ K I III 
lvin»'‘Kii I 1 ! ui his lour souh ml 

1 uuti 1 J 1)1 f lit ill I Mm 
K u h K I III 111 M I I III font t 11 I- 

1 i f IIU f inn nil I m il *r Sj n 

Ji tl < I H» Ml 1 I /Mn \ n III 

1 ^ K ir ) I 11 M i I \ n III *<1 4t< jg J 

KI! I‘\l VM IIIMNCM I 11 

I ( s M \ ‘ I im i IV V. (O' n f H ir 

1 IW In i In In ’ i-irl il \ \ 1 * 

tl I o\ oi 1 1 1 I ilK ( ) »4^ f «s I I 

1 sss III t i,uii H III l\ mi I h \ 

V,*adnuv INdirat il (Mult I> I 
( 11 g* Kara^l 1 .mi Miit ii ( dl t>\ 

tt < . Hr 41 1 Ml 1 M u lilmd IV 
an 1 '•lint 1 N 1 »1 h M inn i| all »mui 
Sur »t I »is t » 1 ‘20 I <»llr an 1 Dl t Mu, 

K HI 1 1 »- -4 D\ < If t irc to liOMiim 

Kn Dijtt 1 ‘,4 ^iV itlhnorof Ko 
10-*^ Diput bnrtarc Inilvn (n * 
(ominlrtir 1929 Collector ofP44U*hMi 
an 1 Politti il Agmt Ihwa Kantlin 19 o 
Munnipal C iiinnusshmer, I it\ of Hon 
iPlI 34 Mm Nr Ngi Utln As*>m 
Ikt s<tntar\ to th (n \tniinfnt 
Hunti%, lojoral D* | irtn i ut April 1‘ 
ihhf Scir tar\ to th Imccrnrnml of 
1936 38 Chairman IVuid a\ Port I 

19 8 41 I hli f '*'* < ri 1 41 N f » t ill I 

«d Bond » ill' AdMMT t > H 1 h 
i*o\tm Id Hold 1 % 191 Pniu Mm, 
HiKiinir st itu 194 II < o 1 

I u I * t imlu I ort 1 <»ntl ts 



Who’s Who in India 


KlHPALANl, Mohram Kuusuibam, BA 

(Oxoo.)« E 1945 , Secretary to tbe Oovt. of 
Bengal, Dept of Commerce, l^abour and 
InduatricK b Aug 15, 1901 , Educ Th< 

Academy* H\dorabad, bind , and New College, , 
Oxford JoiiiMl the Indian Civil Ser\ne in 
192b Was MigiHtrate and Collector, Midna 
pore, 1931 Dletrirt Judgt, Khulna 1935 
Kxriee Commissioner Bengal, 1938, Deputv 
Sftretarv Unance l>ept , 1940, Secret ar\ i 
( oranurce Department since 1941 Address I 
C o Ormdluy Bank, Calcutta 

KIKPALAM SAMDAS Khtshiram BA 

(flonH) Bomljj,1919 BA (Oxon ) 1922 

liad< ( onniihsiouf 1 foi Indii in th< I S V 

since Ma\ 1041 b April 7, 1899 m Milhi 
Kunthnmal Ln n \ \ 4<adem> Kvdera i 
h,id Sind I> I Mnd <olhg< Karachi i 
\a\niH ( olirg BomlM\ New ( ollcgt 0\ 
ford loniifoi Buat tiru\ s Inn ( ol i 

iMtoj Punjih 1922 20, 1>\ t ornmiHslonn 
KiiiiilDist 192b 29 Ne^^ to I in m 
ml ( oiiniiiHsioij I 19.0 II Hc^^m^< nm \ t«» 

<to\ I of Punjab 1912 Dv ( oiiiiii‘'nr lluluiu 
llMtilt '^ntbuMTit Offi(U L\alii)Ui l)Ji 
17 scc\ to (»o%t ot Punjab Lle<tiirlt> and 
InduHlricH neptn l‘H7 1941 Ma\ 1041 to 
Ma> 1942 H » \ (io\t oi India Supnh 
I»rpt (abutta .ttid Ihllii 1941-44 Puhlt 
utioHs linil MItUuunt port I vullpui 
lijst Pi uj il (! (iMiikhaiia lud 

t > mopilit lu I iliot* (ibutt) an 1 Ihitt 
Hun lit (1 ( d<ufti i)ni>eiiul I)r!bt< Mukb lu < 
Ni w luliti \\ i'«hiruti>u 

Ivl I IN li \N< I- Alaiu,:iiu Dinctor Ih* 

Indi in '^liu Itn „ A Uetlning ( o ltd Bond iv 
Oiudoj litt pioiuotoi oi The Indim 
lool Munut uturtt*< ltd Bolnb'^^ st nioi 
Pnrintr o( I land** hblu A 
♦ o Bond IN I on M in b 
rd l^ Ml Edn Pi ir,u« 
\i id UN (it < oiunu r ♦ 
A Pi ip .1 < l< bn < il Hvb 
s« luHil m Mi**^ \r» hum 
\ut,U't lull 19^7 Iwo 
dnmbtir-' l\t'\n »nd 
lliiirut Vfttr til i bn 
tin t 1 1< luN of (.tiuin i< • 
tint 1,^ il Pi imu an 
or M (I I ( ii!M It tb 
Lt I ttiu il Hub **•(. Il <d * t 

Pr utu uitui I 1 lu i I*t uu* 1 ink 

ibtn itti ill 1 1 , 1 t i'> ltd Uti t^ 

uiliuHs 51 in u t oi 1 1 M*tal tbiii i 
HhiuI 1112 tioiu PM I Id 1 » 1 ‘ im* tt 

‘ombiv aiul *11 irt» 1 bi'' own tuMiH--' im n 
Il HtNb <1 I r ii 1 1 Kbiu in liUl lloitid 
I 1 ul> Ibt In 1 in Minllin t K*!\iun« <o 
IM I'uniottr lu 1 imutu <f tin hi ban 
i 1 M umi V tnurs ltd in P* 17 tin onh 
t IV to» IwPt iMill in liidii ind in tin 
1 i-t K<«n hpulennn f* r^r/M wt ,n d 
Will ^in Mio in. liMnm tnd 

I Is \d<l , > ^h in 1 1 I < *tmti bat ! 

I 1 1 Boiul 1} 

UlA I AJV Ji \M VM I PnvJ VI MM H IMO 

M 1 1 ot ( S,>, In it u /Vim e *to») 

»IVH tviiviN n I! Mvhmuvphiuu 

MhvIVJ MlHIMklMNtlV M VUAl V »l VJVH 

'll Bum ^iM.iMi ^viuM luiuiti 
Unvivool fV ri<<< n ) 
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KOrHAIl\, Chuotalal Mokauji, Kao b\Hin, 
Supervising Director, Tbt Sannshtu Bank 
Ltd b July, 189J tn 1010 Miss 
Prabhdktinv ar 3 « and i rf It /10 
Sagrainji Iii}.h be bool, 

(vondil ind Baliatiddin 
< olltgc, J nnag idli W orKf d 
with IrKuniji Daniji «C ( o 
1910 1922 Opened the firm 
of Slnrati bandra I hhotaUl 
Kotiiarl 1922 Pure has 
big agent in Kilbliviar 
loi Nolkart Brott , and Ldji 
\iiauji A Co, 1927 29 
Prisident K a t h 1 i u * r 
Mninborof Comnuni 1029 40 Piitner C P 
Doshi A < o 1022 42 \gf nt I nion Bank of 
India Km1voI, 1932 40 (»avf tvidiini Itton 
tbf Boinl»a> Provindil banking 1 nqnir> 
<oinniitt*e 1920 Hon 1 ir-t Cli‘-s ilagu 
tiiti W I S \k(n<v 1040 llaoSabfl, 
104b huipicnt ofsilMi Jnbibt ind Com* 
iiition Midih ''icntirv Bhirat Insiiram* 
<0 ltd \iuiKt 1 )41 Nuv 1042 Iloatid 
lln Mil ffs Bihkol Indii ltd Nov 1>4-. 
IloiPl Jin I tjkot binl I iiMitMl. PM > in*l 
tin '^aurasbtri link Jtl Au2 IMI 
Diriitor lln Siursbtii 1 ‘i k LmiitMl 
{(iln Imbotini Njv i 'Jml tlo< r 

5 itliill lui Pittl bold I oinl i\ 4 




KDIIItWvlV < VM iMpnii Dofvn^ftv 
KI \ I I*. O 1 P I ontrolhiu Dirtdti 

III m 1 initMl 0 4tti Mpt IHM m l9-*< 
Jm I < I- u Iloioiuv In ibtnv MuMT^r^ 

lM\ sin It St lobn Am 
I 111 VI ( 

inisoii 1 I't Mi-ur 
and I < Pr* sideut t88< n 
ot indi in IndvNtncs 
\ u* Ppm bnt boinl iv 
Pp si kn V K« mvf I < I d 
Mdiiltr lcl^l^e^m 2 rnde 
1 iM rests noTiw vted Iv 
i.uvirnoi i«ti ei diiM oun il 
OM In 1 t offd ( i«s l rtee 
10 I 40 Pikaite irouv 
Kotviv 1 b 1 ot 1 MiiL i\ to 

hot iiv II tt in II 1 1 1 vl v onvt iitKo Nn t I u e 

IV ** Ktptfsint \ Bond iv DiMTut vt the 

Uvldti hd ilu lobn End'll lint Bruvdi 
in loiidoii 19 1“ PuM iit<d il HI MvjtMvs 
l«vte-*<Mvv Mr- Kothvw ili pit-tDtfd 

It V omt . Mtv r i dk 1 to \ m\ ''dv i » 

I *40 to 1 M H n nil- o 1 
Stivuu bntp/'i 5«ikidk M Ui ot M lobn 
hibiln Medd iv toionitioii Mulill94 
St lobn 1 <‘iu Mivue Ml d vi vivd lliPV * 
\tiua M»o 10 vi' iml Mmtioinl »n lb- 
patihi kirPdUit v IVMit _ u-ln i -tiMUJ 
witbMildU 1 t 1 H ts t.oUl M*dd 1U'’ided 
Iv t«ovt Ol lU»i il iv in d< I 1 Ol Vomvgt 

IUhOup \ Hiniuiilv > ‘,V * i!l‘'nr« 

sj \ B 19*0 H noi ii\ 1 dt 5lt ndter-blp 
Hid Note ot Punk- v atiti vie tr >m st lobn 
\mlmlimv tswuton > Mine 

Pviidt bol I I Bond nv 
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)vl>rH\\\M PinilOZK I>!IANJISFf AH Kl>n 
iUhadUl vl BA 1 1 H JHuaii Uajiiplo 
Nt4it< b 19th V|rU lhh« 
wj lUnnl r oi litc 

Afr K K k mm of 
Oitacnmind Ont on 
hit KnjpiU 
Hir-h ^cIkoI I 1| hmvtoi « 
t < 111 M B o tn I A \ nn 1 

( ONtiniiunt I iw ( olhut 
1 cn 1 u 1*^ Ijsp I on (b< 
nn'tllAtF' ri H Him! i\ 
Iht.h (oiMt from 191^ t 1 
in An obit 1 I rn »t< 

^ t r 0 t i r \ t > H II th 
Mahariji of Rajpjh 1 >U N ill Dew in 
Hij}l]1a 1 ■>«“ l>t\i ill 1 ijinli NdonUr 
1 >3t» Histikii ku mt i ‘.t u th w It in 
f tlu iultnit r f th *>1111 i t ht*»l4Ui 
It tram r t il 1 1 iitr li ink m i‘'Un*' t t 
ill M Un k - 1 iiltu 1ml I ti Im I U ft I 
nomltr t fl Aim tu ( muilt < ot tie 
< h iml I r Mil i ] pir •< i t it \ l tl 
« uj 11 it it s I r i( ml* I nil i I 

194. an i nit 4/irt }{ ijj j i (t ij rit 
Mitt Vkil M 
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♦ 1 I 
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t if 
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1 4- 


Ke](Ah4 1 11 1i 1 M t/f ^li( 

(»-inll i V Urn AI r t r mi ir j J I i\ ti 
AlUl tl i 


hUmiN \ Ml ^ 
iKi'i'tw ir 
Ir t 4 

s r’' t t li 

tl 1 Mr 
h II I If I J 
Mi II 

ir Tf n 1 \ 

lliielt 1 IJ 

f hi t z r 1 
iflpbrnm U 1 tl 
Afti 1 * . t 1 rtl 

\ ir \ 1 I 

Hub M 1 

1 n*- ii ii I < t 
M I ' 1 l» T <* ill 1 if I 

ml 4 |i If I 1 1 It 

Ilk f 111 < J ml 1 i i.! '' I 

t ti « I r 1 i It 1 t r 1 

I II 1 ill fkU 1 i m* r ; t ti 1 t 

tdtl i i« k r t k)r } I ,t 

mukt uni < I n o of tl Ini ( i i*# 

to * 1 fi 1 1 .( r f N If um*> J » - P i l 
»l U Hi 11 lla ti fl I j af 




Tlotm tiidltli nnl Siodal Offldr In <min(i 
lion wtih llh I \i 4 lU nev lln i n \iou<4 A ii 4 io\ h 
M^ it to ( 04 Inn n 10 Snhil in IIMO \<itlre»8 
Irlchur tr hm stall 

IvHlSlINA 11 \U SiK AI-I OKI Nanjiniiah 
K t Cr 1>U Oiwnn lull i iur 1 l.l Hnja 
kart ij rnmikta 1 Ktiiil nnnilcr of 

t luuil (»o\prnmeiit of A1>Htie t .Ttli 
lau IS"" line Alnhirujis (olUk< 
Mtsore lit Id ip >lntnunts iin4l4 r the 
( oAtrninent rf M\soi4 jib f oiii pi i oiler, 
f’lniiulal secretart luHiinit aIjhih stnt 
1 ife lnHuran4 e f 4 n mitli 4 Alduleroft mnll 

< hftirman of the BoimI cf Man v|.en)4 nl f the 
Al\*»m Iron AA r rkn an 1 in wan 4 Ute 
BaaatankUdi Bnnkilon t Ua b India 

KllISHN \AI VI 11 VUI I lilt A AT It R THATI Vl 
BA AI 1 hant st ni rl’artmr 1 I Krihhna 
marhari V ( / N \ .9 1^99 in Hrl 

lUja mal (d4 id 1 HI) J inr Aladran 

(hriHtim t Ihk Mitral fiitireil Insmta'i 
in 11-1 was (Ml 1 up s ntativr it the 

Inhan I mm r i iintit n n a t > tin AlaihaM 
Icc VsHemldv In 1 ~ an I j lit laprrminint 

IvArt in hKHlith in I tlir w >rk in tlu 

AfiiraB V^Miullt lunniK tin timi P tli 

< nsrn •i Alini tr 1 i Inn t kkinti ke<n 

intir in th Iniuu im r iitil r iiiiBi 

tl iiH In tl AI i Ir i 1 r hli n lu I tl 

(c i tl Ilf 1 tl 1 in In V lural 

lit T< I I tl t ntfil Ahs ml U Ii (» l 1 t 

1 U. in I V l4(tl I 1 r 1 it j r In hit jtol 

I I A! 1 iinnuiii Kuril I intti i i > at I 
I IS sli 1 iff mm r t n 1 1 ! r f II 
N iti i ah t 4 r If In th (intral \s« ml 1\ 
iii tr* \ . ( iD ird K il Malrv‘» 
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I IMsilA AS\\ VMI \n AS MK '^AI I 
M A Mill* l« H M U V 1 HD I 

fIKt s fl 4 *4 n ii I I it D t I ui i 

I nlNir s 4l > ) II \ s 1 f i tn Al\ 

Iitf IvAjH iftaklv i i ) D 

Balia 1 ir Jute 1 fj* I lit r 1 ntrnai (In h 
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History h April 1871 m 180i and IDl'J 
Jf^duc St JoHiphB lolleKc and Central 
t oil llaagalui e 1 ellow Madras and Myaort 
lfnlver»ltl« s liil\trHlt\ J'rotessor <>i In iian 
Mistorv rnd AT(hiooIo(.> Madi i« Noveinlei 
I9H d I >un<Ur xnd Hons Vat Irt^ldpiit 
H>tl»n So I t\ JtingiloK Joint Fditor 
Indian \ntiinm 19-, t il Itindd tahntta 
inivtrsit\ 1 »19 llon^ Cornsiondent 

AtfhaoJ >|,i 1 snr\t\ of Indi « 1 )-l (amril 
In In I Oinntul (onlipnn !> d i 
M ml ( r In li in llistori a) IN old < on nu m 
191U4- Tr lUnt Si ilh indlin \shui 

1 tOS Inlni OiUntU tonfmnn M\s it 

MH Jndnn Union < oimi h*, 1 ih i 

111) 1 < li ( nt <»f tin I i »t Sdv r 

Midal of Uu InBlitute HKtoriquc et dii 
liiraldiqtH 1) 1 rann and the Cam)Ull 
tiild Ml 1 h 1 of The Ko>al Asntn S<.(kt> 
ill mbu) / < lu it ( M imiuithal u in it 

Ili'^tn c i in j ho! (t i <f IJ t 1 1 id; n i 

t itut trntit ti nt in s tf I ii t 7/ 

I cirri n i in it of tf e I ( 1 1 i init a ( JIutor 

( f I It j II s mill I ) It t h 1 I ct 

'' h 1 1 ii I II I tf / fi I ( f }( s 

* I r t 1 1 ( / s mff / f 1 1 In t tn ( li n 

^ f h l I Hit M I » 1 , h il r 

ill > { u I I n I 1 Ins I (. I 

M \ I 1 I M i 1 i (s 


k HIhHN \SM \>JI AnAi sjf AriAii Kt 

M ) 1 iv kl ( I M li k I t I > M ^ 

issT m Aiikililx! umna hduc Madra 
( hrintun 1 llfi,» I iw < H g« Madra 

AlTftntn'i at law un 1* r tlir Ut Juatict 

1 R s in laram 1 tr tj j ii*id \d\ ate 
tiiiur'ilin 1U2U Mill If r (tin ligislatnr 
( uicii awaritt Kaisar 1 11 t d Silstr 
Ml 111 In r r ^nlti 11 t hH I’lhntlnjk 

« rk 1 f.t I) w in 1 ilnd ir lu 1 MO 
l\ni^.}it< I 19J wesnifTil iilt» s^nlkafe* 
< f tin Ml Iras l?l\trhit\ f rs' rol>i ar'« 
Mfmlir f tin Siuiti t tl M »di is ( nUer 
‘•It tikis li tl r »t in »»1 *^*‘d 

> IH I i in \ m I s so s U iin li ri 1 1 i 
'^i 1 1 i t II I M\ 1 1| » 1 IS s jl s( 111 I 

I in nnt s 1 1 u it i) 1 li ti ut 1 n hi 
twill MM \ J i I 1 \t I 

I 1 ' r 1 ) } 1 - \ I I f i 

slIU } i < )l 

nl 111 s 
n I 1 1 


I M Id IM 1 I k I ( I 111 

'I IS I i\i I 1 tin 1 < li\ ' 

t \i Uvrii i 1 iM rs)t\ i It 


I I I xj f rt I n mi ins ij , n J 1 \ h 

1 no nt if hi li* t i! n I tin 1 iw 
n, to I’ltttuislij II IM U\i rilitiig 
1 u c 1 1 u < N V • d III M i k IS 
Juh nil H IS n I \i * n (MM 

I) 1 ir c oun it ll tut t ti m wt 1 1 
ddisi 1 us limoritiuiQ 1 1 nuullj 1 > am 
I wh is laMh I to f» X I i I ijir >1 ioui ^ 
tivi futhpruiii IK t tr iiiti rn itlunal law 
^ f*t 1 kaiura Nlvin 1 ur 1 IiukIi Rot ' 
h .ij vit Madra» 


KITKARVI 1 duhax Hanmam <r Ii a 
P ul Ik Adonntint iiid Viiditoi h Nov 28, 
19(10 111 s it AT i l)jvt lilt in ^iindhStiti 
V Boml iy Pis-^f d M itni idiln n (1)-, ) with 
distimtioii in Siii'^kTit 
ind M itln ni itKS (« D \ 

1931 (Diilonu In 19o( ) 
m kamiUdiM Hirl kir in 
HI 4 It/ J iind '^lUrKi 
Stwing Mu hi I ( (o 
IS SihBTHin tlifii littr 
Artuh 1 1 1( rk with Mf •• r 
( H Sop iriw ill V < I 
lii lOirn fiiiK Altfr foin 
J h tiri„ Ids III} 9 in i in li 1 
st irti 1 hi own t oiii] t s 
1 1 il 11 A< I f lint 1 1 \ 

\ 1 htoi-) iind( r ri tin rt I H Kulkarni 
i < o it I I nil I \ 11 1 h is » in r ] ^,rf at 
xitrnnif \n i ri } it iti 11 fi on» t ix 

♦ \|(ii u 1 \ ount int J ii s 1 n intfrcnt 
inukfiifs l//rf < ( linn 1 iriat L ill lin„ 

n 1 t > IN) ! 1$ n 1 


Kl MVl \IP\ Tosnu t M \ fC himlia) 
1 s< ^ ionin* 8 Iniini trah n n\riru*^ 
N \ ) 1 s V A { 1 n 1 ) & J in 4 1 - 

i i tr I>u ftiii \ M I \ ( II fA M idra# 

< luml in I I \fr'«it N i \ rk at i ’^\racu'-r 
1 m\ \ 1 1 Vrt in 1 1 i u UQ J 

<1 1 Id d Os n In rj riti ] V intaiit 
i ‘1 w ti in jritn ii u In rj ratf 1 
\ nnt ii t 11 I irt i- 1 1 | n 1 n 1 ati at 
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KtMAR\lF\ Juui'-iN Mb IMIS MA 
(Htirsard) *s 1 > ( H at MV I h D 

{{ ml 1 *) l» r t - I r r t 

''i t il I ! n u il 1 I I t 1 

i ii 11 / / f 

N 1 1 H ) IS ^ K t 

I II \ } i II \ I \ M h IS M \ 
il i iij » I I i u I i i t > il 
I s V i- i s m * t t \ I vt I ( lu ‘ )M 
< h I Ml 1 n I I III r 1 hot I < 
t w U f w I t 1 s I t i t n in t ir 
i\ h tn III 1 ''T i nt in 1 '' 1 1 ir 

Mldiiii It I ' 11*1*. (Ml t»‘asi 

Uanarl H t n ml tdumliu IniNtrsltlrs 
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Speilallzed In PldlcHopIn S(Hiolog\ and 
Education Appointed l^rofe»ttor of Philo 
»oph^ lucknow Christian CoUe(se 1016 
Reader in 1 hiU><»uph\ Imknow I ni\trait\ 
1921 Dthnatt to tin General (enference 
of the M k C hurch I s A 1924 and to tho 
IQth World Conf(ren(< of the \ M l A 
Helsingfors i* inland 1020 \f(mhtr of th« 
Institute of Intirnational Politita Itaguf of 
Nations Ctem^a lra\elUd e\tensi\cl\ 

in luripe an 1 Vnnrica In\ited to Ucture 
at (ornell ^^ratuh< Columlia mil otlur 
Anurican inl\<rsitns 4nH inte<l Pr"»ftsMor 
of Philosopln and socioloK> M\s< re I nhtr 
bit\ 19 >l ind IrotiHW oi SMial 1 <.onoiu\ 
mthe Fata in and its Dnutf i 

In 1941 11 Is tontiil nt« i minut >ns irli h«tf 

jourinU t n 1 hilo i ih> 1 iiu itli n in 1 so i\l 
Work Tata Institute ct ''O ial 

s<un ^lolnlu^ »> 


KIN7Rt Hos Pandit HmDA\ NvlH 
11 i> (Hon) B Ni Mnultr Cuumil 

(t staff' Prtsuieiit -strvints ol India 
'' 0 <.ut\ nn Tan 1 tO \ iss” 
r iur Alialuial I ni\etsit\ 1 >0 
'st idu 1 at I ondi n Sth(K>l tf 1*^*1 

noTiins mil- I nil I th( s r% ints 

f Inin s <ut\ 1 >04 Miinltr liitnl 
1 irt> s lKUi.atiou t) I on ion in t nncitun 
\Mtii Mt ntaj.u ( iielni^f rl Ivtl rm”* 1 *1 » , 
M^mltr I lated Ir \ I (. ( iiiuil 1921 23 ' 
irtsil i i\tr tlu I iHt tfruan Nati ml 
t nivre^s rd 1 >- > 
leg \s^MUt 1% IT-" U 
1 1 st Vfri in N iti I 'll ( 

I ii i 1 no 1 1 ■>! I i 
1 d e*-!! I f J rit i i 1 4 
If f < r Mn H 1 t ii 
" 1 1 > Mil "s I 

i ti (i 1 I n ) 


ilnti h ( niTii 
i > 1 1 ut i 
1 li ( Kail' 

\ » ill l M'i / 

Ini \ Mi i " 

's < Kt M h ih 4 I 

kt KW \[ His Hi HNF s 
411 kH 4 N ( / i n i 


Mdultr (tilt ml 
I) 1 v itt ct III 
ni.r H in I n 1 jii 
\cr tl N iti nal 
N iti na! ( I inns 
t \ r < i 4 I il 
's 1 It i ir 

tl s , I 


I Mtahh K hti ns > iif r* n 


lx 
in » 

I / 
n it f 


It t till 
H ts} n 


t luii 


NiWM '•4RWK4 
r n ^ t j 


{ I Ii H M 111 tl > s 1 Mi M \t \ N 
^ h ii f ! n f 


KWMI’sH^ InuMi l.dFHSsr’vi ji 
W ( 4 if I 0 t i Ml t f Mil 

Ir M < hi l I I « /r r*tr \ k it loll 
(d J Ii * i 1 I> I*'*'' FJ lull 
si I l 1 ( lt\ iH I 4 ill H 

J n n rtivt 11 M i ni 1 n 

1 ill < d i f lilt J i \ 1 
t in n ) irk r - J n 4 .ht*r*i 
1 jj I of Sir Wlili I, Mit 

tlu l M 4 1 ( IK I 

s n 4 1 M fth u I ♦ e> U 
\ Ut iiit I n tilt t (. 
I i^ar I»o V rl ’•li g i 
I r 1 11 i it I \ il 
1 r ^ir M r 1 M i t » 1 H i 

J XI iU \ < i T ^ I { I oni 

In In [ I i t tit 1 1 iMt 
J 20 ti » > < I 111 kintrr It*.' * > 1*1 

* K I Jlnl i i o \ 1 <1* Mtji I ( onmiandiiiK 
III unit 1 *- -4 toiin 1 ( XI Kte 

t n f II Iia Ij.y (ltd Ingtrmr 1 * t ti 



datt I*r(Hldcnt Boniha\ 1 ngineering Con 
gress 19 Ul hot »r\ ( lub of Boinl>u>, 19)7 )8 
iioml)a> Draiuh of tin Institution of Pngi 
liters (India), 19)8 39 li(«4Ultnt ot tin 
Indiiii ItoadH and Transport l>(4cIopiu< iit 
Assixiation ltd, from 1944 I’tesidcut 
Institution of I ngiiieeis (In ila) 1114 
itiUexh 20 llainiiin Strut 1 ort l)ombu\ 

1ACIV^ Walter Graham, cTI (1939), 
I ( s Bihar b Tulv 17 1894 m Helen 
Iriiius Tom d of I) Pell Smith luo s 
him Bedfoui school and BMliol C >ll 
Ovioid s(r\ed in the Great War 1914 19 
Intered Indian Ci\il Senice (Bihar mil 
(Uibsa) in 191 T (ommis Ijiier Tlrhut Dhn 
1914 Adilit t o((iind)a\ A (o (aUutti 

1 ciloRi Tin Rl HT lirtrRFNi) GEon( R 
DiNsioi l> BiRNF Dr)M\(lI OBT 
\ D BiOn p ( i T nhore I M i\ 0 18" T m 
DorHhv Kate Alirnian J du Clifton Coll 
and Oriel ( all Oxford tn^lstant Masti r 
'summer Fields Oxford (lupliin Indian 
I kma tlcal T t lUi hment Pnrnipnl law 
r nco Ro\ il Militars Siho 1 Smauir 

1 / / I The ( 1 St 1 ihnri 

fCKmAR THARORF 84HEB bUFI ISDRA 
SINHJI ^aHEP FHAK)!!- SaHTH 04 6 

1 )th Vpril 1 * 0 " / li < It 1 ijkuii ir i die 
I%i 1 ot ri in 19 C I tl sill \ ij i\akuu\trb » 
sabtb dmghtir it P lolji 
Sliii 1 ikii itmnl ji iln i 1 1 
Mu sa \tt n 1< i tl ( Jte 
if 1 tint l> rl ir I I 1 > il 

I tl « N It If t It i ijk T 

in 1 *)6 in < ni| u i ith 

I I f ithcr il I u I h ik H 

b ill I si ri J il\ Ir 11 I ji 

■s tin b Asct n it I tlx f i ?i 

n tlx -n 1 Jills 1 <40 < n 
tl r If itli f I 1 if^ falh r 
H is ane s n \ m ij 
s ii 4 1 si ri I lU badr isml ji 
"110 {III r i) I im loin n tlu I >t 
S \entirl9-» an i luo dauKl ttiA Atid;r» 
Ilx 1 aince 1 ukt ir kathlauar Imita 

likSHAff \AM\A\ lit RaI «AHtB 

11 altr ami 4i tiiln 1 tr t ls"o tn t< 
"rin *ti Nasarml Kuituir hlu < 

Aurangala! <tava and Patna, 

n xninatid Menilxr of tin flr^t 1 (kIa 
iitist A s nil Is 111 ix»n olhf i il < It ilrni T 
ifxilBit i iitl ( t(i(xritls< Butk 

Axianvtlal I t I bilMniu ii it \d\l 
( omridttM / u/ii iG n$ (lio 1 s 4»f In Hi 
MMlutne Salt>og Samu Injutra luils** 
Main PidntM of ( i p<rit) n 1 | t sb Manjir 
and (litrkl a klabutnisa Hindu Miiaaltnai 
Lkia, Hri Oitaratiiauail Sri (< mdUl (la 
and ArUKiliar Vrtl Ac/frf'i» AurarigaUI 

Ditt Uaya (Bihar) 
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I VKSHMIPAIIIT, MRS Rukmim, MA, 
ML A, b 1891 Ldu'^ WCC, Madras 
Secy Uh \rut Strl Mandal liolfRate to 10th 
Internatloiul \\()imriH Suffrage Alliance 
i ongresa, Paris hint PUfi Mnnbtr, thing 
Icpiit I>t ltd and Midras 1 nl\ St natt 
first uoraan to In impnsont d in Sutli>agrahi 
Movement tt>r 1 n aking Salt I aw, 1 )t0 Lx 
Member, Madr is linl\(rsi1y Senate Presid 
<nt, Youth I fugue, Madras, and Deputy 
speaker Madras Tfglslitivo AsHtmbly 
Llected ts) the Madras Miinleipal Corporation 
19J0 , Addrt'ig H Harris Hoad Ma Iras 

I \LKAKA, JmtNeiiR Auni-siiiR, # 3 March 
1884 (Irandsoi of Kliiu itahidur Sti 
Nowrojee Pestonji \akil, CIL 
m M i A a I c h m i I a iii » e t j 1 K h a r a b 
> f 1 andra I due Ahmtdabad High Sehool 
jhiphinatoue < oil , Itombay Sir I 1 Sehool 
of Art l»oml>a\ and St Johns Weiod and 
\\ estminstcr S< h )oln of Art I ond m Painte d 
life h1/i* nitnmnil portrait of Sir Pheroyetthah 
M Mfhta for Munnipil (orpn Itombay 
and H H the Nauab of Uanipui s life 
Hire portrilt for Durbar Hall, Ilamptir II h 
sir Leslif \\ iDon H portrait is Di^tnct fiiand 
Master feir the MiHonh Hall fUind ay 
porirait e f 11 i Sir Jame s Shnfon toi < oune il 
Hall Patni poitiutof lortl lirabounic f r 
lioiuba\ Stentariat Me mbtr of the (»o\oni 
meutef llombiy Itemrl eif i^xaminers for Art 
Vxanunili ns 1917 19JS ( lioseii iiv the 
(foxl of India tei t<»p> roNul loitraits in 
i ngi in I Melt ir the \ i i io\ i lleMi e in 1 
the ( irM H b i'*! New Delhi D\ Dire t r 
‘•u I Is hoe I ( I \rt I ond w t i I 5 
Vwireleei flu Kin 1 infer i < <ri«f \ sil\ r 
hil dee Mid M . 1 // e ^tu b > 

N( f e in Si i ho I 1 i mil iv 

1 AMOND, Sm \\ UIUM Kr il*h) Managing 
Dire < tor Imieriil Huik <f India f J1 luh 
JSS7 m Itbelspubht i# I iue H mis 
AiadoiiiN Dmutee 1 ur ^^a^s with 1 *\ il 

Pink if Notlind j iiu i Pank ef I ml a\ 
In IhcunlHr I lO" \dJrit>$ » Ilitatre 

He nl ( iiU utt i 

]\1HI IniKoRt S\HMl SHfll IS \ntM 
"istijt Ok (sm I n it lu I ttf (t s St(tnn) 

' Alil-I 41114 < I r aOeJ) o h 1 191 D 

M A , I I M <( lUtab ) III) (Dublin) 
Parr, Its inll I in M18) I 1- 
s" » m \ • in i / <1 rbe I it^ lusii « 

Pilrulin Ixiljl f Point IV / /» 'st 

\i\i I M I ml i\ iPii I lul II l‘iris j 

Hell llwrr. t lb j< ine 1 1 1 >lin s I 
' « il < and rl he Munuinn Win we 11 u li 
I u t m 1 (ivv s lit 1 1] Nt t I is in 1 tb j 
(lit ot 1 iw i r 11 < s ( ov 1 lit In It i D< Kit c 
t lb Hour in At i) i join I ( s in pnu) i) 

J II 1 mt Dt I 111 1^ D )hi Mil U Dll 
i' rullu Instruitiou H\»l<rabael state 
Ml { D Uesnitting I aeige anl imntion 
n < az of India feer v ihiahit war MtrvUes 
19D) ( oiiimr and pel Agent Ami ala 

aUo Member loundl of State \o\ M^7 
Delegate International law ionferiiue the 
IIukUC Mir b he id Del and \d\is<r 

hteinilional I ill mr ( nine me l.emva 
D« I Inte r Parli im« ntar\ t oiife ri in 4 t omhm 
hdy IVtO t»ovt ot Indti DiKlee e ( He Poui In 
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Arabic Duty witli 1st Jiid and Jrd Indian 
Round I able Conferciiers London, 1930, 
31 and 33 Iinancial ( ommlssioner, Revenue, 
Punjab I eb 1914 to Du 1917 Adjudicator 
in \arious trade diHpiites Bombay, 19 12 44 
l*uhlicationB LfferU oi Mar on Property, 
being stiidifH in International law and Policy, 
1908, Industrial, Punjab 1911 \ailou8 
addresses aitlcles, reports Addrestt 
4 liirknesA Road, Bombay , Athenaeum, 
Pill Mall london 

I ATI HI Anna TUbaji, M A , LL B (Bombay). 
b 1878 m to Jyotsnabal Kadre of Kolhapur. 
/ due Deccan College, Poona , Prof of LDglish, 
Rnjiram ( olltge, Kolhajmr, 1007 1911, 

1 due itional Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914, 
Presidiiit Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
iion ind Kirnatak ^on Brahman League 
Edited Deeean Ttyot (1918 20) , Member 
of the Indian LeglslatiTe Assembly, 
1921 21 , Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924 Diwan of Kolhapur, 
1926-30 Diwan Bahadurship conferred in 
1 MO whiih he n siune I in 1936, Attended 
I mil Hi Honn 1 1 il h (onieren(4 m London 
u Ailvi i r to the starts Delegation, Chair- 
111 in (tntral ( o operative !^nk Belgaum 
Di tint 19 2 tmance Mini«-ter Oovemment 
of Pond i\ I M7 9 f uUuations ‘Mntroduc 
tlont 1 uni m (Inghsli) (» row th of British 

I mi lit in in ha (Mirithn Memoirs of 
shihu t Idiati ipiti Slin shahu (hhactra- 
I iti h< i liariti i in Marithi (M2'ii Pro 
lUns of ludun state« (LncLsh) 1930 
lh< Itikral ( onstituUons of the World ’ 

I (Marathi anl liimli), 1931 iddresi 
Ptlwinin 



I AW PHiicM (HiRN h 14th March 1880 
I du irnattU Stu he d art and is not only 
i ItaUiiii. irtist of Ikiigal I nt ia prominently 
iwaoustf I with the social life, tulture and 
thoughts if Bengal Bc^siilis 
Uinu i great patron and 
4tmnoisS4ur »>( art hi has 
hicn out of tht pnmt 
moviis of the Indian 
\ ikmv of Art ind is one 
(f tht lounikr Do lors of 
Hu Art in Industry 
txhditions Ik Is wideh 
kiiiiwn to hU (ontrilu 
turns on art in \ irious 
jouruils 'imi for attivth 

promoting tlu t uliui il ind 
aitlslic eliuation ot \omv nun as Prtsident 
of Hit luu Arts stition if tlu < akutta 
I nivtrHiiv Institutt is Nut Prisuimt of 
the Indian Aiadeun it AD ml is i tnember 
<f the (loverning lolus ii tht Uovt school 
of Art ami the Iniun \it school Nice 
President llu liov il Indu •sihu ty of Art and 
letters (1 iindoM itlow, Koval society of 
\rts(londLn \ii PusiUtntof the Society 
of Orient III Aits Nit President of the Maha 
kodhi stH u 1 \ I rt si knt Colonese Relief 
soiutv Hh tin iml txttiiMVi collection of 
Oruntal Art is wtH known Of his two song, 
tlu eidtr larluttv (burn law B L , w an 
Hoiiv Mng 1 st rill Recreaticns Mutic, 

I’liotogr iphv ( oiiecting Addrett 283, 
Cornwallis strevt Calcutta 
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LAW Pr Bihata CHtTRN Linlholdcf Pahluatxom \uthor ot Uariud hook‘d on 
CaIcQtU and /cmtndar, Bengal b Oct 28 am lent Indian Bolit} andother hHtoiicnl and 
1891 fdne Preaidencj e'en Calcutta I etonoinii suljuts AiUhesi^ UO Ainhtrsl 
Univcr8it\ Law Coll Calcutta, M V (1st Clans street talcutta 

’ iwltt * ^KVCH The Ron Hitkalprpti UesryH ionei , 
inr of iJiunoiH) I) lift Knighted (1938) ( hh f Justice High ( ourt 

Madras 6 8 Feb 1883 m Sophia Hedwig 



lor of Laa (1918) Plltt 
(1941) Sir Ashutonhl 
Slooktrjee U>ld Medalist 
Orilhth Memorial rrizemau 
(Calcutta lulv) lk>nerjee 
Ive^arch prizeman (luck 
n ''ft I nK ) 1 cllow Itoxal 
Asiatic Society cf Great 
Britain and Ireland 
Asiatic ^ocict\ of 
if.i. .r Bengal Bo>al Asiith 

s e,|tt^ of Bc\ai 

tfcograj hlcal ''Hut^ of 1 md m H mn 
torr <ip nhnt to the Archicilogical sur^ee 
of India Preside lit CacutCi (<ee gra{ ideal 
be cit't^ H >in Me mi < r Bhau larkar Grit ntal 
Keseareh Institute et ItKiia and C»snganath 
Iha lUsenr hln'etitut* ef VUalulai Histe n al 
anl Vrcln 1 >gi< d '^e rttftr\ K v il A latie 
'^wietN of Benwal \d\ Kate lllv-h C urt 
Calcutta reel! lent cf tin sil\ r JuliWe 
Me lal 11 ) ani C ir natim Medal (1 M”) 

Pre^id I \ Maci^trate id utta Mce Prrd 
dent anl ii inter 1 xecutix < ttee f the 
Bntislj In ’i ill Vsn* n Me I re^» lent 
\ati nal l>ef le c •^aMiigs Week C ttee 

Mil uP.i Me ml r t ile itta Mar < tteo 

Alemlnr Conrral < ttee cf the Inlian Re 1 
Cr i» (I t\ in I >t 1 in Ami i Knee 
slhrr lulile ( tte f KiUk (»< Tk a 

>ounl r f I rec STude r t>hij 4 in *»«\eml 
(rcctrnnsrl u*- ituti ii** I> it w f man 
IcK tu ( il itt i H ‘•pfaN \u(l r f in re 
than f rt> imi rtip w rh** n Vmien Inlian 
Hist r\ (» e^rip V’’ttu BuilhiMi 

anl J ii iiii i itt r It Ian culture an! 

Annual U Ing ij I c f Ini in Ar h-c I 

< f ti f Kern It •'tit ite <i H ml A Jims 
41 Kailas 1 **1 '••treet ( al i ita 

I AM 

K c M i - 

/ t in 

< 1 I M ) 

K I 'c » 1 ar ) 

i ar r r I icc 
At Mill 
i an^e u irl t 
ltd e il » 

Pre-*lCl 
A C re it je I 

I ne^o' \ N I *vk V < 
uirc t I ilu n tli 11 ( o 

oj»tr diM li irai ♦ ie»> 

I f J Hit i j>»*n if <i r e ' ij 
lui jran e le-t i 1 1 j 
It i<ari if t \ nteel C 

I I i s II <1 -(Jr ijtunv < 1 ij’M II 

r 2)e*»l Itadwiii < 1 

tif jt I * \ rati iui'if Kailw i 
lapr >f ipltd, IWiikai X /t pi n * 
tt >(> It I P9lt 194.1 4t< M II T r i 
K lU? 1 i a) K < 1 utvn nr e Hi 1 i,ai ) r 
HauPn;L Xiejuirv < iinnittei Je 

e >un J ft ( ieuYta Miudeiptl i or| iti 1 
P e.4 e < ommiMioiK r for tiir I 1 t 
fahnt* <19.7 III Prff*iJeit l<iva 
^Ht)erii ( ham tie* r of (omimtee <i9)eii 
} hU/r / dur* Ui^U/rteal Quartet)) 



Kiel, d ot Prof Dr He*lnrlch August Kiel Bonn 
Gallod to the Bar 1907 Appointed fudge of 
the Bingoon High Court, 1913 apfiointed 
Chief Justice, High (ouit Madras 1937 
Addrest Brodie C astle, Ad>ar Madris 

fFMls I Sir (Miiiiam) lleniiioisE 
K C s I (1940) k t M (1 > IH) (ST 
(1 M4) ( 1 I (10 n 1 C S < overiior < f 
On sa b Kisiuli Inin . <rh liiu ishs 

m \li e Marciret U -^e il wItt wlhw <1 
luut Kounld 1 i-'kint 
He Witt B N ai d I uulde 1 
of tlie I ite <*e oige 1 iw itd 
M o o d h o u SI I i r 
Oun lie School anl ( huh 
e lie we ( mil li Re \rrU 
I 1 in In il i Deet ml e t 1 H. 
ien i in Bd ar an 1 
ns A-st-'tint Magtstiate ml 
1 e II t >r t « us ir l>ut 
Bomi n 1 >1 » 1 1» full 
sc re t ir\ to < o\e rum r t c f 
B 1 ir an 1 Gri s.i 11s 
1» iuf\ e uniuissi nr ^ r l { ir 1 

Iceienu sc ntuc < \ernut 1 t 1 th ir 

eTrii'Si 1 P > < n I i il 1 < ms i it\ H 
Deft < )M run ut ( li li 1 .* f 

•seer t ir\ < \* u e t 1 Ir li i K t 
<»ttl t ) GO ti I I it iti u t th Ir I 

B >un 1 1 i) i t e n( t I ti 1 i I 1 d 
111 Ke ( r Ti « 11 ‘»s» I T 1 < c n i 

f In li I It 11 1 ] 1* 11 \ p 

t \ tr t o eM V 1 Is \ I I i 

< tenets imj Grins t 




\1I sii spt MV 11 B 1 

Me II P r f f e -G n f ( | ) ) ij sj 

\ u )» M i Ur f s ♦ t 
I \ < re / ) U Is s 

) ), m I u 1 t / / M 

I ) 1 ir » \ 1 I t i M e I i r 4 l 

Ml ihil * ! 1 1 1 r I s n IS 

lie )i 5 1 i I ii • 11 t 11 1 r 

the* titles of SriMiulm dk anl M t tn 

elus s» itaa fi( m tl e ’•‘lute m re it 
o' list illiquid c iwrii <a teiJicii 1 h jal c 1 


H c\ c t Ki 

Si-/ S < * 


e SeiWG SII 
S< /» e ) 


n GA le Al l » IlM 1 1 T BA l< it t i 

< s 1 ( f i Its ( HP M 1 G »l 1 hn i t 

Gtl r 1 J I 1 X It Ml* re ipt t Is le s e e \ 

i I iU ^ V ih I s s ea \ t I 1 \t tl \ i 
i iif J 1 G{ 1 t « / / K It K M iiit it 4 e 

ini {Mil I : Ml V C ai s e f )I «,e i ti 

1 n Ifcc VpKiint It Inllii < j\U s t\i 
B n i 1 e Me i I ^ r t t tt il Bee it 1 
He \ e n le (ml* t » 1 ‘ is t 1 

* e eta % t >% n met t t ludli liG ♦ I 
Adirexi Inlhl 

?OBG liik He •« air ItSTKE rUARU 
Ala'S! n BA JIB JutlgR, thief Court 
^Inl KHreel) b lUh Aug lHi >4 «» Jleh« 

It Aire fdu St I iilrt k « Hi^h H h 
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Karachi, D J Sind Coli and Govt Lawi Sroutinj?, Itnnii and Badminton Pubh* 

•school Bombay Praotlsod at the Karachi tntwnjt Anuotaled editions of ' J avail 

Bar 11107 B<J7 IMiblic l»ro8C*cutor for Sind harnuum liuddha ( harxta * and SelectioUM 

and Go^t Pliadir in tin t oiirt of the Jud I from yahnhharata vitk Samtnf (omm^ntane^ 

( om of Sind from iKt April 1020 to 2lBt itidresK Biiiilnn Mount Pleasant Hoad, 

leb,10-{T diirlni:; abovr^ ;h rlod and bot^f^en MaHbii illli Bombay b 
1024 and 10J7 a<tul 0 times as Add Judhial 

(om on Ibtb \pril 1940 ^hmi ptrmanuit t lONDHI \ , T>imoi)4R G 4ne8h, M A (Bom), 
Aid JudUnl ( »m , appointed IndKc i bitf pp i) (Inp/if?) Pnndi al and Piofessor of 
( ourl ol Sind on coiuernion of tin < ourt of Philosuphv ol tin Nation il Coll*t« Nippur 

(Ik lulKlil ( ommissloKr of Sind into ( hiif philosophei rdmationi-t and jN\(holoM'’t 

(ourt Ortb htliiK ( hK 1 Jndu of the t bi*f /, Kt J in lH07(P«eni) m \nlu lohhi 

( o lit of Sii d fii m .0 ^ 44 t . H) h 4J date of ihne sf ns /I, ler.n-.sen follf'irf, 
r tin in nt I he Mjitlts Miinnli hni ind Teijiiu I ni\ersitieb 

( innnnitus J >sm) Karadil Boiuetirae Piofessor Bajaram ColleRe, Kollia- 


lOllMtt ( AI I MS N Ui Mil /\ WlISllllN 
\nM4b Khan Bahvdii 1 akiikuo m 
KM U Ol 1 on M i 1 it uniab Stite 1 1*« i 
le n \ ) / r I M 11 lull y /uc \it(blsoi 
(hiefs (ollejje 1 alior IiMesttd with full 
iiilinK pt»uers on 21st >io\ ember 1911 after 
i eonrse of Militar\ Indie iai and Ht^euue 
Iratnint; in British fnlla Military Hank of 
lieutenant eemfeired by liis Majedv the 
KinK impeior on ^Ist February 1914 is a 
Mechel by rue and enje>\M i permanent 
li«ie litvy sal ite of U i^nns \ehilt the I oharu 
state H I Mender of tlie Chamber of Princes 
In Its ewn rlKbte is i Patron rf the I»elhi 
1 l^ Itn? < lub a keen a\i4tor an I hills the 
I il t s A lieense Jddrett Luharu 


ur and Se nior Kes* arch Jbellow at the Indian 
nstitute of Philosophy, Amalner ‘Doctor 
of Philosophy ’ of Itipzlg Lnivtrsitv, 1923 
Author of Ihe Absolute An Outline of 
A Metapinsn of Self * (m tierman). An 
Article on Psvchology and Simkhya in 
Marathi Lnex* Iopa.(lIi and several articles 
ani monographs on pdiiloscphieal subjects 
in pliikwoi bit il louiiiils Memler of liie* 
Aeaii im ( e i n il 11 I er tl i ( >nt an 1 
( il in t in of 1 1 * ''ll j< ( t I \ami atu u ( ttee 
el 1 hil s h\ Hi 1 Molii InioiMii I in- 
ti el th N 11 *11' I rr l ' lit 

P cb e>n n In inn 1 1 il -r pine a* 

t 11 re h (\l\tl SSI ini u ' u k t 1 *14 
'"/ il ttnrsf^ I lui i 1 h\ ewi llell(^lolt 

i 1 II Ilia ( He {iUir ^8 N itionil 


loK^NVlllW I'M VMM MH M\(Mulra'- 
Il s< (U nj I ( ndon ( klule Pnre i 
1 e 11 rni - I » I U Met 1«' ls94 ''t 

I I b >» e il i Ills <1 M i Ir is Inin 

^ li I lien mi s \ niv t Inin 

K i it I in l< ne mn -i ani lui r \2 i^r d < 

il 11 mte in Tl I iii\ t Melra^ Mi ml 1 r | 
I il nr Velv I ird ( isT M Mit ii i 1 > 

1* 1 Me ml I r ( n- ltitu< * ttee M l< n 
ini'.t-' hell iti 1 tin W rl I I n'lin se 

1 1 I re n 1 e N \i y ri 1 *14 n i f tin 
I auij Jeliti n^ e iftnn e Ji t >prinKb 
Vnferiei linnarv I *4 * Pres irijlieim 
I i an ( ({ 'secieiv 191.4 1 n r m me tim* 

memler <l tin Ne nate \< id ne ( ountil 
Ma iras inn ani li B irds m st li«» 111 
iemomifs in tin Inversities oi Milru' 
iravuiK re tnnvmalif iinl Vnellira / itlun 
/i Inlndru \\ tif jtr %n lo i\i tf/r»vz 
I elite r I be i isitrn V n ml^t \tvv In In 

IMIvlK Ini lieiN nil Ml Jtsiui Nvba\an 
ssvvvinvei BA III* iWinnu v»f Kliletk 
I ries pn/» HI i e < (d Meelil in luiie 
1 iisne Tuil e lit b t eiiiit Bond av 
'' Vin! 1 jss-' ,n luiinintiba^ 
ov 1 i\mil vi lililiil I im lH*t an 
* 1 Iteiiui ani < \t law Nth 

1 I l^ i'll tl eel IS} ele at Bel^aumfor 

m Mine me M be 1 Bi <w » m Munb i] il 

I on I (liiittnin I Ik inni lioneet t rlan 
I oe , < I ht Si le 1 \ i td 1 11 in mv ve ii> 

tutiiithe Bflmuin l>t (tidtilloop Hank 
ltd u t i M ih Kh ( liairmu (01 h verul vears 
was < \t IMeuebr and i tin Pieeseiutor 
Bill^vum A-.tt Jndve 1 »ls 21 District 
lud Sessum Jiidpn In in 1*25 ntted as 
Illicit Court JndM IUMO and cemtiiimd 
Ol ^o^ 1942 |k smut ( ominsnr 

Mharwai and for sotne time Provl Scout 
Ctminiu Bombav /ic reed ions Keen on 


1 II .e N Hi : 

IMIHIVN llfl TIeiSiii su TUT P 

C I SMNet f vvf K ( I 1 ( i 41 * ( S I lUe^iJtnt 
t H\ lu il 1 1 Ml 1 * 4 - - Ml hiT 1''*'" 

M ir\ He It n M I i^. 1 lit I 1 ' rv e t 

At e 1 li f ( I list e h ire II MM I M t 

( 1 st lioiM ) I *^1 >,eenl ii‘*tin'‘ci 

I nttre t I ( N ] el I Vs-i^t int M triT 

l*em.al IM11> 1 11 e. 1 in inn I liti al 

''tiMee in 191 H 1 s nt * >u -> (u tH % m 
Centrilinlia K ishriur livierdvi Ni *.rre 
Kujputsua i>troela tn I ndh tin ( ^ern 

me nt of inlki Kt *.111111 at T li} ur 1*21 
1 * M al I 1 e 4 in Ml w i II 1 i tl e rn 
I 4JJ ut H V '*( H 1 » tl 1 at 1 ir la 

I _ Ibis X.iTit 1 i-.tt n I ijput ii i 

St ite - 1 e l be i i t 11 Tiij u I M e t riv 
St It I } b lU H I M 4 I !H Ml l-ett I 

A'w \r lit* i< iH c eiiin 1 n St H I v’-t ^ii 
lOH \ ( e. 1 1 K i^} It I I 1 1 4 "I Md 

I f pie M nt It \ e el HI* T t i \ 1 e U f >1 

It liiUion il t i-^i ns with It im ''tites 

Hid t IdiMon d Stintan (. l <1 Imb i 
1 r lieirvtio! 1 * ■' Hi si but er K 13 

jut in 4 and (but l inmr VjnirMeiwiri 
I ♦ ~ 42 1 e frees li\ It d il <l*tt(.in), 

I MW •siH I VN( - Kl ( i )4 1 ) J r 1 Idvir 7 's 
fine* of htiti t I* >11. M n 1 1 1 ls*> tn 
Mn V Htt III U 11 A iiin s I wo s one d 
/(/e Be*tU e iri s e lU Altrdctu 
loine 1 si itf i tn I'm Ins 1911 

sirvid in Wu vs lib Me i jet mi in 1 \pKdi 
turn 11 \ f lie ''1 1 1 I ''trvi t Mifteer Inttl 
hgtntt tt 11 Q MM > (eiMttttd out with 

rank td ( ap t un I* d chut bt porter 
lben/<*4« I rtf 1 rt*<i li.C* snl I htor 7 As 
7 ime't e»/ h tui P*:. tsMt Iditor 1927 
1932 Chairman 'st Dunstan AppKil 
Ceminittt I id is Chairmm l>ombav 
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\M( \ \i(oPr(^ H)inla\ liraiuh Kmul 
A«^latlc So^Ut^ ImuIiw Ir II um 

lionuQji r<.tit KorttI iloinbin 



I Ht t 

Iturni il 
l\ II t i\ H tr 

111 It \Urt\f 

^ it 1 K<uii M il ii 


L 0 \\ KiCHARn (.iiARit*^ IP Senior 

Partntr Jdmr* Killhk Mxon A (<> ]loinl>a\ 
Jauinr\ isst tdui .it shniiH 
lnir\ Sthool »h Sorali 
linoKhtii of tin lat* Mr 
(illTord M< lu ^•'on sir\i 1 
in tin last \\ ir with tin 
Mt -lopot imU 1 \i)t<i>ihmiir\ 
I or < 1 ns loiitc ! Ktlli k 
Nixon V to PHIS limtft 
ot th lort tt 1 rnilAi 
from PHN Slimltr <( 
toinmirtti tf tin homi ii 
(hnnilir <f t omin u< 

1 i t h iirtn *n i n 1 1 
I hi t ntr il Pr ' in » h ulw i\ 
}|iii I U iiiil ui t 111 t 1 1 1 

llK Kirtuinor MtlN » 1 ' I >'« V""' '■ 

Mndi »u III '< 

Oment C mil i’ * ' * ^ HouiUu 
TradiziK t »ri ^ritn n 111 
Supph 1 iramwiv"^ 

** Hunnt Nn !'• 1 > t ^ 

Hill Boinl 

L 0 \ AI K A CHiRAKJll U n t M on as i r k 
Merdiaut and Lanllorl I ,! 

•00 cf lUmchanPv ^ , 7 r r Vr ♦ r 
IMroitor ta 1 I ^ U 1 / 

of tie firms of Mts^r Lluk'n **" ^ 
Chandra and C U Us ilka 
for soractiaif Hr ^ ri 
tars i f tin* h i)I t ‘ " 

Shikbhanun 1 1! 11 n 1 i' 

M jfi i fi I ir< r t t U 
IkiHitas Iri^uu v 1 s 

See Hi As> K 1 itj I i 
19 J 3 aui at j * it H 
Trftaaurtr I lu i> 1 
denes Hirili**tsri s ion 

Ajoociatiun In t t r U 
the Ea#i IriJu t I* 

Assocutj >n 1 1 i tn 1 I 
MemiHLr oJI tie 1 m has M lu n i < rjora 
tiOD from 1 < i* 1 cAilc t if th AH 
India tovr Ir i nni <oijf*ruief at Aluitra 
in 1039 and it N i^r ir in Jl i 4 b \ i 
i^etiide t of th< All Itidia Narimshrati 
Swaraj han*:h M«nP »• » f th'* U j ir it 
( oOAtltutional Uef rfi i < rr r t <« A idruti 
Stock Bicha%e S a i u iiu 1 rt Ikiod a 



LlCkNOM, Tmi ](t Jvts lirpn 

Bill If a BlAhop of 1 u ki w / l*i .1 

IH 84 m Har^Aftt d i f tl < i it< < it t < 

h ford /'tor Jiinlts < ) i ir r 1 
(urate of ht <»♦ >rt,< n i itiiiii Ui « 1 » i 

“t I^eonar f s IM«‘t i 1 ♦* t H < tmi I » 

on initan IkUdU ii xl I idU U t ti 

IP lOli ^ »r.i h of Ml '■hi I di J il 
AUahalad ..t (rti h i ill ft s 

1031 u" \ bar of St MitthWK Usn ti 
1036 - 3 ^ iddrtst Wshoj » J oilK» Ahaha 

\fwd 

LINA II AHA, Lliit Hlit UfaHitMiii MiiiAtAif A 
HRki tlKItMAhkA hmuif KaJAJI HAffKR If 
Lci&awada SUU (S«r Ind^ in /*nnt,e* Arefton ) 


iMAoDOrffAlT iHi Hon Sir IUibibart 

I kUilNTSUf A! A I UIIIR J ftlowBhlp (lla«gow 
Unisirslts t ounsi 11 ir to IT T the Governor 
of Uuriiii h (0th April 1802 m Agma d 
of 1 Mitiuln (ilnsgOM J dtu Orfonoik 

At mif in V 1 I oh 1 1 nt rah T< i hnique Brnseii la 
and tihisuou HnKirsits Paaned ICS In 
1014 jirritorlal I orre 1012 Hit 1> , awarded 
til <UH > Iv I M (. (1 »4 ) li//rm 
I ^ < luh Sjiuln 

M\(KV\ sii IVKN r;I^^AIlI HA (S\dn(s) 
DM) A Itir(l)r) ( M (» (IHH) ( rolx 
il« (imrii (lhis> kill (1911) Mruk 
Atilltaiv* t r (Ii41) linzli < ommlMioner 
f r (n'.lrihi in Indii f Ainl " 1 Hm2 m 
M irj r» IvMin* d of (on f It Minditli 
in I Mis Mi n lilt h Utismoiid liniiii NSW 
Fittr Nfviiiikton (oil Ssdms and St 
Anlriaa (oil Inis of S\dn<\ Hi silent 
iniBtir sh »n hoil Ninth Ssdins ISO* 10 
U tnni ind In inonstr itoi in Ihssiis 1 nlv 
of sstin s 1910 m!\mI in (.ilhioll an 1 
Ini lunnu M orl I M ir 1 1914 19 Com 
ininh 1 4th AuMrtliin Inf lln lilt 
1 t (iistnhinM (i In 1)18 llriu Gt nl 
>n ninn Imil. Nt Aiistrillan Inf Hie 191S 
8tu 1 nt AlsiMT 1 ns if Si lues lO..^. 
Hi»hnii‘tfr t nnl ro K ^tiiKil S\iln<s 
1)H M I (*MJ ( omm m ilni. *.n 1 Anstralliu 
l»tsiv| n VMI nn I < th Anstr iliin lusisii ! 
(itrliinirni n tl lon< in I^sit Ills 
iirn 1 M ) I t « II ( lit < H mu fore 

n V ‘rilin U»1J t» <>< In ( Bkoi 

A Miiin \rn s ml als N« a (»nii 
I r 1 »t- 4 i \ i Ir Gw h r H m** 

I I ir 1 I n 1 1) hi 

M M klMO^H \N l MS 1 A M I MSN MS 
Jp 1 rit Iilnljil Mihiri}iH t olh 
M\ n It 1 f I th M 1 1 n U r 

/ i r St Aiilrrw « T nisirsHs Jlert^'t 

< ll»K nxf *•! t ilff i Miliaraj 
( 1 Msh 1 I lu 

MA( KMN Thf ir n Mr i STKi aihiri 

SOJTUS lt>iilK HA 2uUe ik>mhA> III*. 

I rt f I Mitih N ) trt Marj 
Ai nr f tl Nr* I If Kent Aj 

14 1 )« r / It \\ Htn inst* r ar 

I t rt i h I li < >xff r I Vrrlst 1 in Ti 1 

II e s 1 hi 1 1 las IS Ah**? ( >l!i/l 

It I M i i-.rrt V t Jt 1^* i I Vssf Si 

f I 1 ^ Ad J » ki iu 1 A Hit I 
■^piis ns J i iKi i )-( OWr Judg* il 

s iidl na Jii Igt I J..4 Kegittrar HU 
( >urt Aff*#Ilate SIN iD.f Jfulge at 
s**s»ton* Juki U 9 Juliclal Aast at 

A llitloual Sf« 4 i na fulke A<len 19J19 Off 
s- r«tir\t»(* St U ii,al th fMtrtnif nt liNi 
Till lal t rnniiMlrner in the state * 
UrstOim I til 1)1 fiffk 2» Ige Hit 

( lift I ml ill >u ftr< High ( ur 

Mirf§t High < uirt Horn I AS 

MADAS ^jr JasaKIAN ATMARAM Kl HA 
« s I til I I (Hit t ( hiirn 
} I is "I! I I I '' rsl t ( nnmisNlt)! hIi 

Airl l»l f I 111 N*^ » m (hafntnlO 
Mil HI I >nii J I him Hfhimt 
(ilietr Hointa) Oxford (HA) ai * 
( atnl rldk** AMdUabt i ollector In Bond as 
19^)9 wrsei) a« AMlaUnt Hnlilntieni 
OlBier Aiaiitant lOffiatrar of (ooi>«f»tis 
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societies, 1919; Collector and lleglstrar of MADRAS, North Thk Right Kfv. James 


( o-operativc Societies, 1920 ; Member of the 1 
Bombay 3-.eKl8latlve C’ounril, 1925 ; Joint ' 
So( rotary of the Royal Commission on Ajsri- 1 
rnlture In India, 192fl*28; Collector anti i 
District MaRlstrate, Rombay Presidency, j 
1928-29 ; Chairman, Provincial BaukhiR i 
Inquiry Committee, Bombay, 1929; Director! 
of labour Intelligence ana Commissioner, 
Workmen's Compensation, Bombay, 1930,' 
Secretary to Covernraent, Revenue Dept., 

; I9,i4 Commissioner, Southern Division, 
jiomiiay Province 1936 ; Adviser to II, E. The 
Goxornor of Bombay, Nov, 1939— April 1942 
Address: P,W D Secretariat, Bombay, 


CHARLES Ryan. M A . D l> , t R k s (Lond ) 
Lord Bishop of North Madras of the Evange- 
lical thtirch of India in i’Mlrral T'nion with 
the l^vaiigchcal ( liurc h of I,ngland h 1900 
( oiiseeratcd Bisliop at St Pauls (hur<h, 
Oiitwoml, iJines , 1944, and translated to 
the See of North Madras Born a high caste 
Hindu and converted to ( hristianity J ounder 
and (lovemor of the lAangcleal Missionary 
Society working amongst the untouchables 
First Indian Bisliop to in* apisanted Misslonarv 
Bishop of tiie Kvangfbeal Churdt of Lngland 
and first Indian to l»e appt tinted Profes-*or 
<if oruntal studiis at the ( ranmer Hall, 


<if oruntal studiis at the (ranmer Hall, 
Theological (ollegf, Loudon Address 
1 \I(.\VKAR, Sir Oovino DInanath, Kt ‘ BiHh(>psi>ourne 2s, ^handA^a^a^a <ir.imanv 
B A ,I.CS. 5.21 May 1871. JUdur : St. Xa strut Tctiidipd VNa^le rmanpet, PO Madra . 
^ier8 High School, 8t. Xavier's Oillege, ' 

I iphinstone (killege, and Balflol Passed the mAHAJANI, QahRSH Sakharam, M.L.C., M.A 
I C'i. In 1892; servctl In Burma for 3 years i (('anlab.), PhD (Cantab.), BA (Bom) 


iiicam< Diet and Sessions Judge in 1905; j 
Additional Judicial CommlsMOner (Karachi) 
1920; Judge, High Court, 192 >-.')! ; Adviser,; 
Holkar State. ITtsident. Hurur Nv‘\aSibha 
Baroda, 1938 .39 ; Pre».l<ient, Bombay Revenue 
inbunal luM u Judge, Supreme ('ourt 
Kolhapur Address 118, Koregaon Park, 
Poona I 

Mdl V\ A. Kui-'MN A BlNM MA INI \ i 
T \ fi.rmd ) i'rof of st.iti'^ties, MA^ori 1 iiiv 
f Mar AM lower J^dur uuitih nt ‘ 

AI itli IS Lie ted rueiulif r of tin* International 
i tsfOiite of statlstles at th< Hague and 
T I imuudiic So< 1( In of T S V \ii\* f\ten>»iNt 
prutiie i-* I onsulting Nrtiiirv of oNtr uo 
liuriiu! Muupiuu'- M* ml r. I’opulidou 
Do (Di! (<io\t ol liidnl /* Weufuoo. 

pullitations on Puo Matiieiuati h ' 
Mttiu 111 dual i.ioiioiuu*' tintl •* Port ' 

'I h or\ Jui i Apnlit I A\ mK mi Me.le tl 14 un >4 
!tf Prrmnutut {dirtw MvM.rc t itl » 

M' lift N<*w on it fiiitation an sp, ( uJ V Ills I 
ti< il Otih • I AA M 'Inn-'port In pt , (ont ot ' 
Inin ''imh 

I 

ADH \A"A Rai’ N Pi m h \.n ASIBOnmm, B A > 

1» L 1 B Dew an of MNHore t «th Jun» ( 
mimed hi*' I «ons nml 2 liiughttTs ? dt r 
'lh< Nid k College, Ma-uUpataiu and Pulii 
' Sppa’s ( ollcge lHui tf0^t 

I ^ Madras. Ln 

tered the Mysore (ud 
i ' iu 1907, was Iff) 

clcncv Audit Oflicer Pri 
j vate SecrcUiy to the DeNvan i 
of M>‘-oro; (JoNernment! 
I^iti'ctor and Secretarv to A 
the Board of Man.agement 
Tlie M>soie Iron and Steel 
r^nS^A Works, Bhndravati , Prest- 
Wr* '» dent, Mjtote ( Ity Munklpd 
^ Couneil * Chief Sect eta ry to 

wOMrnnient, Trade CommlsMoncr for, 
M\‘<oh in London, was on *<pe<lnl dut> with 
Br Mirra Ism ill during the Ititund Tabli 
k/onh'ienoe In l^ondon , Revenue < ominlHHiom r 
p Mnsouj, betaine member of the Lxeciitivt 
Poinu il in 1935- appointed Dewaii of Mysore 
[n .Tune 1941 ileemtfiVm “ Holt and Tennis. 
Uluhy , (’ontiiry Club, Bangalore. B U S 
•'iuh. Bangalore, National liberal ('lub, 
London Address: Cariton Hou''C, Bangalore. ' 


Smith's Prizeman (1926); Principal and 
Professor of Mathematics, Fergusson College, 
Poona ; M L C , Bombay, b 27 Nov. 1898. 
m. Indumatl Paranjpye, d of Mr. H P. 
Paranlpyeand niece of Sir R. P. ParanjpNe 
Edue High School, Satara, Fergusson 
(’ollegc, Poona, St John's ('(dlege, Cambridge 
First Ip Intermediate (Second San<«krit 
Scholar) and the B.A Examination. Duke 
of Bdlniuirgh Fellow. Went to Lngland as 
Oovernment of India Scholar ; returned to 
India In 1927, appointed Principal, Fergusson 
College, 1929; Foundation Fellow of the 
Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore, and 
also of the National Institute of Sciences, 
Calcutta , obtained King's Commisaion, U T C . 
promoted “ Captain,** 1937 ; elected Dean 
of the Faculty of Science, Bombay Unlveraitj. 
Diw DM7 DMh iion-oihi u) ( imimii memb* »• 
ot N * 4 (» H Q s<},‘Mion hoard ,luhbnl|>ort 
I f PHi ,hmi 19441 * Im’^hous 

in I'lcmeutarv Analysis** for Honours Courses 
of Indian I’nlversltlcs ‘"The Application 
of Musing Axes Methods to the (Jeometr} 
of ( urves and Surfaces ”, "An Introduction 
to Puic Solid (fcometrv,*' and some mathe- 
mati< si puhlii atums especi illy ‘contribution to 
TheoiN of FtTiomagnctlc t'rvstals’ (put'lished 
In the rransactiims of the Roval Society, Lon- 
<i »n) Some pt>Btlcsl pamphlets < ♦/ , " The 
Lil»eral Outhv)k ” Libenils and the ( on 
gresa,* * The Proldera of the Minorities 
and Const It lit iimal Demixrscv as its Solu 
tion ' and 'Liuahon and Dcm >< racy ’ 
Address I ergut»i>on College Poona 4 

MAHMOOP, .Aim MAQROOr BA ITB 
B Lit? ((Axon ) Ban at Law M L A Punjab 
Secretary to His Highness th (‘'hanccllor of 
tlic (Tm’inbcr of Princes He repicsentetl 

Oxford It InftrvaiNitv Tntcn.atioinl debates 
in C g \ In h> 22 tmclktl extcnshclv 
in Pairupt ami Vmcrii.i .*ind embodied 
bis Tt‘si irehe8 in a tluds on " Rur;il 
(’o oiH'ialkm In liulU and Abroad " for 
wlilch he reudveil the B Litt degree of 
Oxford rulvernilv in 192*2; MLC, 

Punjab, 19‘2'1 P)3(i Introduced the Punjab 
Monev Lenders Bill tinallv p.is5ed a* ** Punjab 
Regulation ol Account Act " Hu held 
responsltde ofl[tci*s In Indian States from 
1926 to 193() Ho was also Secretary to the 
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Chancollor of the Chamber of Princes and was 
aasoc'iated with tlie Indian States Delegations 
to the Round Table Conferenees as Heeietary 
to the Chamber of Piineea’ tielegatlon and one 
of Its three witnesses at the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee. Ho was the Indian States 
delegate at British Commonwealth Relations 
Conference in Canada in 1932. A leading 
member of tlie Amritsar District Roaid 
He received the Pnnjib (lovernment's Sanad 
for distinguished W^ir Services. Address: 4, 
Council House, New’ Delhi. 

MAHMUD, Dr. Svko. Ph.D, (Germany), 
Barrister-at-liaw’ : fj. Ifs89 , tn. niece of tlie 
late Mr. Ma/harul Haiiue in l‘Mr>. AWnr. : ; 
Aligarh, Cambridge and (Jeinuny. Deneial 
Secretary, All-India Congres-, Committee in 
1923 and fr<»m lU3d to V member of 

the Congress Working Committee, J-Mm.i- 
tion and l)(*V(*lo[)mcnt MinI'^ter in Bihar 
1937-39 : started A successfully woikcd mas.‘> 
Literacy Cam|Mign iu Ihliai. P obi icnt ions : 

“ Khllafat and liUgland,” aiul “ k plan ot 
Provincial Rccoiistructum •' Address 
Chapia (Bilur) 

MAHMOOD, Vajid. b. December 1001 Man 
aging Director of Adarts Ltd., Member. 
Managing Committee of the AH^oclation of 
Indian Indu'itiics and of AU-lndia Maiiufae 
tniers’ Organisation. (Jradiiated tiom the 
National Mu.slira University, Ahgarli, stand 
ing Hist In the Univer- 
sity. Joincil King’s College, 
London, and pa&scil (juaht>- 
ing examination lor Ph.l) 
degree in Literature. Wa- 
I'residenl of the Indian 
Studenth' Central .Associa- 
th>n, ].omlf>n, for tlitie* 
j ears and ilon. Secretar\ . I 
of the Indian ^oclal Club ’ 
JiOndon. 'J akes keen intcre^-t ' 
in Sports and in PuliUcal , 
and .Social questions -td-l 
dress: “ Shalimar," Marine lirlve, Bombay 

MAHON, Colonel alkrkd Krnkst, D.S.O . 
(19Ib); Indian Army (retired^ on stall of 
Urusvati Himalayan Rcsi'arch Institute since ! 
1930. b. 187rt ; s. of li. 11, Do^vnes Mahon of ' 
Cavetown, (’o, Roscommon, w. Iraiiccb' 
Amelia, d. of R-jv. Jbibert Hailoe FJeimiig. j 
Educ.: Privately, laeut., r>th Bn., Cimnanght 
Rangers. 1899; LitUt,H7tb Royal Iilsli pu.si-l 
liefb, 1900; Lieut., 4th Punjab infantry, J903; 
transferred to 5.')th fCok<‘’R) Rilles, 1904 ;* 
Secoad-iu-romniari 1, 50th Royal Scind Rities, 
1922;<’<»mDiaridant ist Bn the Frontiei Force , 
Regiment (P.W (). Sikhs), 192.3-27; Hetved' 
South Alrican War. Operations in the Trans- 
vaal East of Pretoria ; Operations In the 
Orange River Colony. (Dueen's Medal with 
four clasps), European War; (Operations in 
France and Belgium, 1914*15; Battles of 
Givenchy, Ncuve Chapelie and .St. Julieii' 
(1014-15 Star, General Service Medal, Victory 
Medal and Palm); wounded at 2nd Battle 
of Ypres (despatches); Mohinand Blockade 
and Wazlrlstan Expedition, 1917. Attack 
ouNanu, action near Shrawani Pass, (lerinau 
East Africa, 1917-18 (despatches, D.S.O.),i 


Wazlrlstan Field Force, 1019-20. Opera- 
tions near Mandana Hill, Action • near 
Kotkai, Capture of Ahnal Tangi, Operations 
at Asa Khan, Capture of Bararl Tangu. 
((Tomiuandcd 109th Infantry, despatches, 
India General Service Medal with three clasps, 
Ilrevet of Lt. -Colonel); Razmak Field Force, 
1923: Colonel, 1924 ; retired, 1928; Silver 
Jubilee Medal, 1985. PtibHcations : Numerous 
articles and short stories in various papers 
and magazines in England and India, including 
The Field, Morning Post, Truth and Yachts- 
man, uniicr noin-de-plume “ Mea, “ Address : 
Manall, Kulu, Punjab. 

MAIITHA, The Hon. Rai BAttAPUR Srj 
Narayan, B.A. (Hons.), Zamlndar and 
Banker. 6. June 12, 1901 ; in. Srimathi 
P. M. Burraan. Edor. : Aliizaffarpur. Mem- 
ber, Leg. Council, Bihar, 1930-30; for four 
years Member, Patna tlniv. Senate and 
.Syndicate, Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Tevt- Book Committee; I'Mlow, Patnii 
Unlv.. Meinb*r, Execati\e Cttee. Indian 
Institute of International \tlairs and Indian 
Council of World All airs , Mem., Empire 
Parliamentary Asscn.; Vice-Cliairman, 
Muzatlarpiir Dist. Board, 1927-38 ; Secy., 
The Central Co-operative Bank for the last 
twenty years ; Member, Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, apptd. by Bihar Govt.; President, 
'riieosoidiieal Society and Hindu Sabha , 
Leader. Nafion.al War Front; Member of the 
Progressive Party in tiie Council of State since 
1937 ; Treasurer and Guarantee-Broker, 
The Central Bank of India Ltd. for Bihar. 
Jddres<i : Muraffarpur (Bihar). 

M\JUMT)\R, DWIJA D\s, Rai Bahadui 
* Deputy Coutrolh'r of Stationeiy, 

I itoNerununt of India. 0 2nd l*eb, 1890 at 
Majliergrim N.nlM, son of Sarbessw'ar 
Mujumdar, *^uborJliiutc Judge Bengal. »« 

I Aldiamajee, d. ot late 

Promatlia Nath (Jhobh, I 
Zemindar ot Bhavalpur, 
tw’O sons. A Shya- 

' ina) A 01)1 d.iiigliler, Shelia. 

I JJdur.: Iviislm.igar Colle- 
> giate Ml.ool, Kiisliimgar 
' (olkgc, and I’resideney 
' C<dlege, Calcutta Lntered 
1 Bengal Junior t imI .SerNice, 

Bengal Survey Dllice 
' us A.sntt. to the Dtticcr in 
, ('lurge, Bengal Traverbc 
' I’.irtv, 1917; .\eted as Hon. Secretnn, 
Bengal Junnir Civil Service from 1921 
! to 1920. .Vs'ntt. Conti oiler of ' Print Im* 
Statiomrv and Stamps, Govt, of India, 1924. 
Offg, .Man.igei, Central Publication Branch 
March 1939; Act<‘d as Manager, Form? 
Press, Calcutta, July 1931 and Deput) 

I Controller, J‘riiiting, Now Delhi, April 193') 
Placed on spi'cial duty as Plannlrm and I'm 
vRIoiilng omcer, .Stationery Office, Jan tn 
June 1944 Awarded Silver Jubilee Medal 

1 9 J5, Coronation Medal, 1937, Rai Bahadur, 
January JOJl. Address: ‘Piantlk’ P. 

, Uke View Road, Ballygunje, Calcutta. 
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MALAKl, Seth Kahohanlal Vaiujdas. h. In 
1893 at Surat, m. Shrlmatl Vasantgauri. 
Educ. : at liombny in the KPi)laiiade High 
School. Joined Insurance buaineHS of his 
father Setli Varajdas Jlhai- 
das. He took part In start- 
ing the Industrial, the 
Vulcan and the Universal 
Insurance companies. Ai'*o 
one of the founders of the 
Indian Insurance Uoin- 
panies Association in liom- 
hay in 1U27. Is a Director 
and (ieneral Manager of 
the Tjiilversal Fire and 
j fiencral Insurance Co. JJd. 
lie was puitncr in the firm 
of Messrs. M. Kanjl A Co who were 
the Maniginp Agents of the Universal Fire 
and General Insurance Co., Ltd. Tie takes a 
great deal of interest in social and religious 
matters. llo is a staunch Valsimavite. 
Addrfss: Jogeahwari (li.H. C.I.) 

MALAVIYA, Panpit Madan Mohan, b. Alla 
babad, 25 Dec. 1801. m. 1877 ; four sons an(< | 
three daughters. Educ. : Sanskrit at tlie 
Dharma Jnanopadesh Path'^hala, Go\t i 
High School, Muir Central Coll., Allahabad ; ' 
B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 18s5-87 ; 
edited the Indian Union, 188.5-18h7 ; the I 
Hindustan, 1887-1880 ; The AidiMidaya. 
1907-1009; LL.U., Allahabad Univer'-itv, . 
1892; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad 1 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1002-12; 
President of Indian National Congress, 1900, 
1918 and 1033; Member, Imp. Leg. Council 
1910-1919; Member, Indian Industrial Com- 
mission, 1916-18; Prwident, Sewa Samiti. 
Prayag ; Chief Scout, Sew'a Samiti Scouts’ I 
Association; Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu 
University since 1919; Resigned, 1930 
President, ITindu Mahasabba, 192*’, 1024 
and 1930; Prchident, Sanatana Dharma 
Mahasabba ; Member, I,egihlutive Assembly 
since 1924. Keslgned, 1930. Appointed Hec- 
tor, Benares Ifnlverslty, 1939 (for Life), t 
Addrets : Henan s Hindu Unlvei'-lty 

MALIK, Sir TiyA SlNOii, B.Se. (Lag.) (London) 
Sardar Bahadur (1928), C.I.K. (10;K)). Jvt. 1 
(1942), Chlei Engineer. .1)., Jaipur '^tatc 1 
since Sept. J, 1912. b. 1st SeidcmlKT, l-cT 
in. Sardarni jla|. Educ.. at Laboie. Km- j 
jtloyed originally on the constiuctu)n of the | 
Capital of Kastern Bengal and .\ssjtin (RamruC, i 
since 1912 employed (»n the constnictuui I 
of the New Capital at Delhi, and t hief Engi- 
neer, Central 1\\V I». till 8eptemlier 1942 
Address. Patiala, , 

MALLAM, Lt.-Coi,. Geouoe Li:slif, C.lE.i 
Har-a1-Law', Commissioner, I’ost -war IManidng, 
N.-W.F P. jk Tiilml aie.is. from 1st Mo\. 1911 
b. 13th Deo., 1895; tn. Constance Maiie 
Educ. : Malvern Coll., Ihjglaiul. 2iul Lt , 

13th Alanehester Kegt. ; 2rui lA. 27tli Pimja - 1 
bis; 2nd Lancers, 1911-18; Indian Political! 
Service, 1922; Counsellor, British Legation. | 
Kabul, Afghanistan, 1932-33; Dy. Commssnr. 
Kohat, N-W.E.P., 1931-38; Political Agent, 
Dir, Swat, and Chltral, Malakaud, N.-W.K.P., 
1939-41; Chief Secy, to Govt., N.->V,F.P.. • 


1941-Nov. 1914. Publications: Census (N.-W. 
F.P.), 1930-31. Address: 9, Jheel Boad, 
Peshawar, N.-W.F.P. 

MALLIK, Satyenpba Chanpra, M.A. (Cal.), 
B.A. (Cantab.), Matlicraatieal Tripos, 
Government Pensioner, b. 25th February, 
1874 ; m. Kshanaprabha Gupta. Educ.' 
St. Xavier’s College and Presidency College, 
Calcutta and St. John’s College, Cambridge 
Obtained Gilchrist Scholarship and with that 
geliolarsbip pro( ceded to England and joined 
Ht. John’s College, Cambridge, In 1894; 
passed the l.C.S. Examination — open competi- 
tion — in 1806 ; Mathematical Tripos and 
B.A. Degree in Cambiidge in 1897 ; joined 
I C.S. in 1807: after holding appointments 
as Asstt. Magistrate, Joint Magistrate, and 
Jilhtilct Mngistiatc was confirmed as District 
A Sessions Judge in 1911 ; became Judge* 
Calcutta High Couit, 1928; Retired from 
service in March 1934. Address: Alipore 

Avenue, Allpore ; " Gibraltar,” Hazari 

bag!), Biliai. 

AfVNWADAR Kli VN 8 \nrB Gl L\M MOTNVPIS 
I\H \N. Rult r of {Sec Indian Princi s' Section). 

{ M \N \VE1>.\,V. B u V T, Raja of Nilambur, 
M.I. A (Central), l.andlord. b 2iid August 
twice 6 soim and daughters 
Educ ' /.aimnin’s College, Cain ut Assumed 
Stliani. 1922 The Estate 
covers about s<|. mihs 
in N»’g)ii4 a)id .AlaKahar 
Distiicts in< hiding ahout 
400 -<|. miles oi ion -ts, 
on the M.il.Uiai slope of 
tlK .N dull IS. .\‘-troIoger. 

Avurvtdic Plusician and 
Toxic o I o g i s t. 1 outuUt 
.N d.onlmr YNdmeala tor 
ticatmcnt ot all poison« 
espet iaily .s n a k e - b 1 1 1 s 
where poor people aie 
tieated tiec Kdiicntionist Founder of 
.Mannedan Hiuh School, Ndamber. and 
various oiler ii.-titutions. Pairon, Kerala 
Kal’i Mandalam, I’resident, Arv avydia Pata- 
s da. 8 im 5 il reformer, much interested in th** 
wcltare ot tenants as Piesident, Ernad 

'I’ahik Boatd .Mendn'i, Malabar l)i>tr)ct Hoard 
and Picsuient . Malabai I handu r ot Commeice. 
Member. \dMsoi> CommitTte. I T i\ Malaliar 
Battalions. Rcpiesent Madias I andlioldcrs 
in *110 Cential legisl.uive A-semhIv. Chaii'- 
man. Hoard ut Dineloisot the Kerala Electrie 
8u|»ply Corjioratioii ltd, Directoi, Calicut 
Hosieiies ltd, I nited Ice Factory JJd . and 
JS’ilambui .Mines Etd Member, Post-wai 
rectuistriictlon General t ttee and ol tlie Sub- 
< ttee on Foiostrj ; Director, Neelimalal 
Tea Estates. Addict.^ i’ost and 'relegraph 
OlUce, Nllampbiii, Malabai Distiict, 8oiitb 
India. .And Kalinina ^uiidliam, P. G. 
Wandoor, 8. Malabai. 
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MANDLIE, SIR Naratan Vishvanath, H.A., 
LL.Bm J-P- (adopted son of the late lion. 
Rao Saheb V. E. Mandllk, C.S.l.) : Knighted 
1937 ; Coronation Medal, 1011 ; Silver Jubilee 
Medal, 1935 ; Curoiiution Medal, 1937 ; Cobden 
Club Medal (for Political 
Economy, 1893) ; Advocate, 
High Court ; Tnaindar and 
Khot. m. late Indirabai, 
(daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Y. Jog, Dist. Satnra). 
t^duc. : El ph Inst one High 
School and Elphinstone Col - 1 
lege, Bombay ; Member,. 
Bombay Municipal ('orpora* | 
tion, 1904-1920. Chairman,] 
Municipal Standing Coin-j 
mitteo, 1915. and Chairman, 
Municipal Schools Committee, 1920 ; Chairman, 
I>a>id Sassoon Industrial it Reformatory Insti - 1 
tute and of the Shepherd After-care As.socia- 1 
tion. 1918-21 : Sheriff of Bombay, 1928 : Mem- 1 
ber for several years of the Bombay Board of , 
Film Censors ; Member of several other public ' 
bodies, «.g., Governor’s Hospital Fund, G. T. 
Hospital Nursing Association, Peechey-Phipson . 
Sanatorium, Nasik : B. 1). Petit N. G. Library, j 
(Mahableshnar), Bombay Natural History,} 
Society, Society for Protection of Children 
in W. India, Bombay Sanitary Association, ' 
Released Prisoners' Aid Association ; 
Children's Aid Society ; Bombay Vigilance . 
Association ; East India Association (London). 
Hony. Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 1904 ; j 
Fellow of the Bombay University, 1932. Is a 
Freemason. Was specially thanked by , 
Government for valuable services remlered as 
a J. P. Volunteer In the early days of Plague! 
In, Bombay, 1898-1899. Served on the 
Reception Committee at the time of the Royal 
visit to India of TI.I.M. the late King Gcorgf 
V and of H.I.M. Oucen Mary in 1911. Served 
on the Bombay Presidency War Relief 
Administrative Committee during the Great 
War, 1914-1918, and on several other 
Committees in connection therewith. Has 
resented a valuable Library (in the name of 
is late father) to the Kergusson College, 
Poona. Clubi : Wllllngdon Sports Club 
(Bombay), Orient Club (Bombay), Royal 
Western India Turf Club (Bombay). Ladies’ j 
Club (Poona). Addresi : "Hermitage,” 

redder Road. Bombay. 


IfANEELAL L^lltiihm Bao Baltadur (192.'>). 
O.B.K. (19.32), 0 9th Nw\ember lt>79 . Educ 
Poona, Bombay and Nasik, m 15th May 
1914, Kainlalaxmi . one son Vipln, A^^tt. 
Collr., < entral Excise and 
one daughter Vutoria. 

Joined 19mibay Salt 
Department. I eh 1M97, 

Asstt Collectrir, .Salt Be\., 

1915 ; Chief Account 
Officer, CuHt., Salt and Kx , 

1919; Asat. C<dIector, 

Salt and Excise, Tliana, 

1920; Dy. Collector, Salt 
Rev., 1932 and Collect* »r, 

Halt Rev., 1934. Retired, 

January 1939, Dewan, 

Cambay, Feb. to April 1039 Revenue 
Member, Junagadh State Council, June 1939 


to July 19 24; Member, Country Craft Develop- 
ment Committee, August to November 1942 
Country Craft Organisation Officer, Decerabei 
1942 to October 1944. Chairman, Wharfagi 
Committee, 1934-38. Clialrman, Ports 
Development Committee, Bombay, 1937 
Discovered Mangnesium Chloride in India 
at Kharaghoda, 1914. Compiler of Bombay 
Salt Manuals. Address ‘ Kamlakunj, Lad> 
Jahangir Road, Matunga (Bombay). 

M.VNIPLR; Ills HiunNKSs Mah\uaj\ Bodh 
CHAN iiKi SiNmi, h. 1908; m. Sre<‘mati Iswaji 
of Rnmnagar ; am-cndcd gadl, 1942. 

Raipur College. Raipur and at an EngIKii 
private school in Bourneinouth : placed entiii 
resources of the Stat-e at the disposal »)f tin 
British (Jovt*; leader. National War Front 
.Manipur State. Publirafions : Shu/el yachoi 
(Manij)uri Pikmus) , Salute 11 guns ; area « 1 
State • 8.(138 mj. inilo'^ . population • .5.12,1:’; 
Addie'is ; Implial, Manlimr State, Asham. 


.M \XN'A1)I -Ml. Captain Chonpath Iro 
KAM\NrsNi, of Chondath House, one of tin 
oldest lamilit's of Chleflain‘»in theCoehin Stat* 
Proprietor, “ Ram Raj Mills," Ko/hinjampata 
Cochin State. A.D.C. to the present Ruler 
Coehiu and Cinmsnr of the 
Cochin Special (Juards ; first 
npptd. A D.C. in 1929 to Sir 
Sri Kama Varma, (J C 1 E., 
the then Maharaja of (\h bin, 

Prea , Taluk, Reeruiling 
(’ttee. .Vtt.K'heti to HD 
.Majesty's I T F. foi a long 
time and \^as afiptd. Mem- 
ber of the Unit AdMsory 
ettee. of th*‘ 13th .Malabar liattahon in 1 .»! i 
Recently attached to the Kith Malabar .1 1 
the 3nl Madras Regiment. Apptd. as lu I 
Vice- Patron of the Boy Si'outs’ Assocu., ( oehi' 
State in 1944. •DWrc'i.s P O Nallepilly lit 
i*alghat, 8. Malabar. 


MANOllAR Lal, The Hon'rle Sir, M a. 
(i'unjab), D Litl. (Honoris t'aiisa),1942(ruuj i' 
Cmver4t> J,B A (Double First ( lass lloiioui'*) 
Cambridge, Philosophy and Economics, bai 
nt-Law. Finance Minister, Punjab trom l'.*37 
b. 31 Dec,. 1879. Kduc, : Punjab UnivtrMt\ 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fouiuh 
, tion Scholar and Mc.Mohan laiw student, M 
John's Cumbinige, Brotherton 
Hcholar, Cambridge, (''obden Prize, CarnbreiK'. 
Whewell scliolar in International Iaw, I*"d- 
1905 . Principal, Handhir College, Kapnrtlu«l.i. 
19n019h9; Mlnto I'rofessor of Kcononilr«, 
Calcutta University, 191)9-1912; Advorato 
High (Jourt, Lahor'e ; Fellow and Syiehfi 
Punjab University since 1915; Mendsr 
Punjab Council and Aswmbly for the Puujiii» 
tlnlveniity, 1921-1 923 and from 1927 ; MinMf’r 
of Education, Punjab Govt., 1927-30 ; I'O''* 

dent, All-India Economic ( onfercnce (Dan. i', 

1935. PufAiralions : Articles on economa 
subjecta. Address : 7, Club Hoad, Labor* 
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[AN MOHAN LAL, lUiZADA, liAlS, Banker. 
Landlord A Millowner ; 2nd of lafe Rai 
Bahadur 1)0 wan Lala Piyaro Lai ; Edur. : 
privately at the Hindu ColleRe, Delhi ; 

w. liajkiiinari Supra va 
Kuinary, d. of Maharaja 
of Nushipuv , 1 a. ; entered 
l)u•^^uoab at an early age ; 
takes active part in 
social an d coiuniercial 
activities; member, 
Mana Ring Committee, 
Shri Ham Lila, Delhi : 
life iiK'niber, Ifardlnge 
Library, Delhi ; Part- 
ner, Hadha Dehydration 


Potatoes & Vegeiable t’actory, Agra ; Raizada 
Brothers, R;u Bahadur Pi>arelal & Hons, 
Delhi, The Modern Textile Industries, Delhi ; 
Recreatitmtt : music, cricket, walking, diiving ; 
Clubs: Chelmstoid, New Delhi, Uoshanaru, 
Delhi. Addnss : “Kaibahadur Piyarolal Villa, 
Prem Narain Koud, Bazar Sitaram, Delhi. 


IANHA ; Raoui shuke su,iansinhji, llrLEU 
OF. (See ludinn i’riarcs' .SVftion). 


IAN SINGH, B.A., IlAl Bauadfr ' 
(1917), C.B.D. (1932), b. 3rd 
July 1883. m. Ijakhrani. Educ. : Muir! 
Central College, Allahabad. Joined U. P. | 
Police as Deputy Superintendent of }*olice, 
1906, promoted to Indian Police in 1917 , i 
awarded King's Police Medal for bravery in , 
1920 ; Deputy Inspector- General of l^olice, i 
1935 ; retired from the Indian Police Service ' 
In 1937 ; Member, Public Service Commission, 
TJ.P., 1937-1942. Chuirinan , Cawnpore Im 
provement Trunt, May 1942 l)e«tmi)er 1944. 
Address: Man Bhawan, Fathepur, U.P. 


1929-37; Chief Engineer, E. I. Railway, 
1937-39 ; General Manager, E. 1. Rly. 
1939-44. Clubs : Bengal Club, Calcutta ; 
Oriental Club. Address: 105, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

MARSH, Percy William, B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.B. 
(1929), 0 8.1. (1939). Chairman Public Service 
Commission, Punjab and N. W. V. Province. 
b. 14th October, 1881 ; »n. Joan Mary Beecroft. 
Is. Id. Educ. : Wellington Col and Wadham 
College, Oxford, Entered 1.C.8,, 1905 ; served 
as Collector, Commissioner and Member, 
Board of Revenue and Adviser to His Excel- 
lency the Governor, U.P., retd., 1942. Address : 
Lahore, Punjab. 

MARWOOD, Sidney Lionel, b.a,, c.i.f. (1943), 
I.C.8., Adviser to the Governor of Orissa, 
ft. April 8, 1801, m. 1924, Agnes, e.d. of Adam 
Holland Rainy, M.P. liondon. Educ. : St. 
Paul’s Srhool ; Hertford College, Oxford, 
B.A., Commissioned in W est T^aiics. Divisional 
Engineers, K.E. (T.F.), in 1914; service in 
India and Mesopotamia, 1914-19 ; reverted to 
Indian Civil Service, J920; posted to Bihar 
Province ; Kaiser-i-Uind Gold Medal (classl) 
In 19;i4 after Bihar earthquake. Address: 
C 'o Secietariat, Cuttark, India. 

MASANI, Dr. Kaikhtshroo MrNLHEB.lI, M.D. 
(Lond.), F.R.c.s. (Eng.), m B.n.s. (Bom.), 
C’onHiiIting OynsBcologist and Obstetrician, 
ft. 15th Feb. 1903; tn. Homai, d. of Mr Sorabjl 
S Engineer ; Educ.: Sirdar Dastur Hoshung 
Boys' High School, Poona, Grant Medical 
CoMege, Bombay ; St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London : Hon Asst. Obstetrician. Bai Motlibai 
Petit Hospital, Bombay, 1935-37 ; joined 
.staff of K E. M. Hospital and G. S M. (’ollege. 
Bombay, as Hon. As.st. fJynaBCologist in 1987 


lAEIWALA, VALLVBiirvs Vasasji, Sole I 
Proprietor, Kanji Mooraiji, Bombay, ft. Ap. 
17, 1890; Educ.' Esplanade High Sehool | 

and St. Xavier’s College, Bombay , m. Kabubai i 
Khatau. Entered business 
at a young age, and expand- 
ed his activities by (jpen- 
ing export and import 
departments, and stuiting 
oil mills at 3Ialabur. Pie- 
sident, Pepper and Ginger 
Merchants’ Absoen., Bom- 
bay Kariana Merehauts’ 

Assocn. and Malabar Kari- 
ana Merchants' Assocn., 

Chairman, V a U a b h d a s 
Kanji Ltd. .Address: 

SudhaKunj, near Wlllingdon Club, Mahahixmi, 
Bombay. 

If ARRIOTT, Sir Robert Eoklin, Kt , B Sc., 
M. Inst. C E , V D., Director General, Ulya., 
Calcutta area, ‘»iuce April 1944. ft. October 15, 
1887 ; m. Valerio Maria (nee Hoch Fischer) 
of Basle, Switzerland. Educ, : Bracondale 
School, Norwich, Glasgow Unlveralty; Pupil- 
age Mid. A Gn. A Mid. Rlys. Asstt. Engineer, 
Oudh and Rohilkhund State Railway, Oct. 
1910 ; War Service with Sappers and Miners 
in India and East Africa, 1915-1920; Be - 1 
construction of Lucknow and Cawnpore Radi- j 
way Stations, Yards and Workshops, 1923 - 1 
29 ; Divisional Superintendent, B. I. Railway, ^ 



and Hon. Gynaecologist in 1941. Apptd. 
Hon. Consulting Obstetrician to Nowrosji 
Wadia Hospital, Bombay in 1941 ; joined 
staff of the Bomnnji 1). Petit Par.see General 
Hospital, Bombay, as Hon. Gynaecologist and 
Obnetrician in 3941. Address: “La Cita- 
dcllc,’’ Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

MASANI, Minooheher Rcston, B.A. (Com,), 
LL B.fLond.), Bar at- Law ; an official of Tata 
Huns, Ltd., ft. Nov. 20. 1905 ; Educ. . New High 
School and Elphinbtone College, Bombay, 
London School ot Economics and Lincoln’s Inn, 
London. Advocate, Bombay High Court, 
1929; was convicted for Civil Dlsobedlenct to 
1 year’s rigorous imprisonment in 1933 and 
again to 3 months rigorous imprisonment in 
J943. Member, at one time, of the B.P C.C. 
and A. I C.(L One time See>. and one of the 
founders of the All-India Congress Socialist 
Party ; Member, Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion from 1935 and Mayor 1943-44. Chairman, 
People's JTovlncial Food Council, 1944-45. Puft- 
lications: India s Constituticn at Work (Jointly 
with the late Sir C. Y. <'hiutamani) ; Our 
India ; Why This Starvation .* Socialism 
Recopisidered': Your Footl. Address : homh&y 
House, Fort, Bombay. 

MASANI, SIR Bustom Pkstonji, Kt. (1943), 
M.A., J.P. ft. 23rd Sept. 1876. Leader, 
National War Front, Bombay, since 1942. 
Member, National Defence Council, Bombay 
Food Council; Fellow, Eiphiustone Coll. 


N ^ VV • 
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Fellow of the Institute of Bankers, Vice- 
Chancollor, Bombay Uni v., 103l)-42 ; Trustee, 
Prince of Wales Museum, N. M. Wadia Chari- 
ties ; President, Anthropological Sety., 
Bombay, 1920-30: Governing Body of the 
K. It. Kama Oriental Institute ; Bombay Vigi- 
lance Asscu ; unci Bombay Piesy.* Adult 
Education Assen. : Jt. Hon. Secy, ami Trustee. 
Society lor the Protc'clion ' ot Children 
in W. India and the Parf.1 Girls’ Sc-hools 
Assen. ,* Secy., Bombay Food Prices Com- 
mittee, (1 *14- 17>. Municijial Secretary, 1907- 
1919. Dy Municipal Commissioner (1919-2.')) 
Municipal Commissioner lor the City of 
Bombay, 1922. Mgr.. Central Bank ot India 
Ltd., 192G-2S ; Secy,, Bombay Pio\l Banking 
Enquiry Committee ; Jt. secy , Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee' , 1930-31 ; \ Ico- 
President, Local Board of the Beserve Bank 
of India; Dir., Oiicntal Government Security 
Life Assurance i o J.td ; Oriental liKhi.strial 
Investment Corporation JJd. Sometiine 
Editor, Ktuser-i-fltnd and Ivdutn Sprctatoi 
Publications: CAi/d I^rofcdton : J'olUure t>S 

Wells : The Lntr and Procedure of the Munici- 
pal ('orporatiun, iiojnbai/ : The Conference 
of the Birds' a Sufi Allejory: Evolution 
of Local Self-doit. in Bombay i The Bcivjion 
of the (rood Life; Zoron^iruinism ; Court 
Poets of Iran and India; Padabhai Auoroji 
The (t'rani Old of India. Gujat.athi: 

Dolatno Vpayog (Cse of Wealth); iihafni 
tatha niihahu Kdatni (Iloine and Sch<H»I 
Education*, Tani^ukh mala (Hialtlt seiu»), 
and no\els named Ab>/<<fnn\aitn Jhdtt^hi ; . 
hodhht ; Chandra ('huL Additss OSI*, 
U’eiicAn Sea lioad, Bombay. | 

MASTEK, Naoimus Tribhowanius B A., 1 
LL B., solicitor. }*rfsd\ B.l’.C.t h Oct • 

lyrj. Took part in the Homo Knle Jrague, 
19ir> , Fellow of tlie senate, Bomba) I uiMi- 
sity ; Member, foramlttee of th« Indian 
Merrhanti' Chaml»er ; Member, Urst Bar 
Council, Bombay Pre-.ld<nc) , began to take 
part in Congasi muvenunt smci l'»30. 1 
Chairman of the Boycott Committee;; 
Director, Kith War Couinil, 1930, went to | 
Jail tlirlce, 1930 and 1.0 19.32 in th" Cnil Dls- 
obedlente Moxement, again in Anu. 1942 ;) 
releaaea in April 1944. Member, Municipal 
Corporation, Bomba). Mayor of ib>mba) t 
1944-45. hecnations oud Ilobbier : Liter- j 
ature. Walkvsiiwar Kd., Bombay. » 

MATHCll. Moii.ts f*K\K\>ll, Hon’blo MinMer 
for V/omm'^ne a In iuntriC'); Member, Mat < 
Excciithe CouiKil, Ban-w.tra State, b Jul> ‘ 
19, 190s: Edit'., at the rmver.'ity of! 

Lilinburgh, Id low Koval 
ijconomii. S nn L) , Dnidon , ■ 
lormeil) , As^tt. CoiitroUei ‘ 

of PUKhanC, .^UI»plV lb*pt 

Govt, ol India ; Dlreetor of 
Intia-^tiieD a (•)miiier<e, 
lU'giitrur Joint Sb>ck 
Coini>anie«, lo*ail of tin ' 
Mining Dept ,and Ct)ntrollcr ‘ 
of Iron, St*-el A Atuminium, | 
Jaipur Stilt#*, Spanish Govt 
Trade (’omiiunj. loner, at < 

Barc4*ioua intcinationul 
l.xfiodtion 1929 Honoured by Mh ,Maj«‘Htv 
.\ifoas*o Xlli. bah**) Agents Ut the (n»vt r»l , 
i reach KepubUe at PariA, 1937. Honoured j 



by the Govt, of France by the award of the 
‘ Diplommo Commemorative ' and nominated 
for the title of the ‘ Chevalier de Legion de 
llonuour* 1938. Managing Director of 
Public Limited Companies, 1937-41. Has 
t ravelled very widely sliico 1926 atid has been 
twice round ilio world; speaks Frencli, 
German ami Spanish, Sjionsor of “Cultural, 
liniustrial and Art E.vhiblts of India “ at the 
International Exhibitions of Barcelona ’29, 
Antwerp ’30. i’ari.s '31, Chic^igo ’33-34, 
Ti)ronto, JiOmlon, Bruxelles ’35, Paris ’37. 
and San Francisco ’39-40, m. Srlmati Mohan 
Devi Mathur of Udaipur, who has also travelled 
very extcubivcly. Address: Banswara, 

Uajputana. 


MATflU RADAS Dwarkadas. Merchant, b 
21 St December 1908. lUluc. : at Bbarda New 
High School and St. Xavier's Bombay. «? 
1925, Miss I’remabai, only daughtiT of the late 


Lalji Narauji, 2 sons, 2 

daughters. Joined Lnljl 
Naranji & Co., in 1922 and 
hecame a jiartuer in 192S, 
also became a partner In 
the Cldlh selling agency of 
the Bomliay Dyeing and 
Mtg. Co., running under 
the name and fat)lD of 
Chatrabhuj Ghordhandas 
A' Co., ex-ofUeio Director of 
Jam Shrl Kanjlt Sinhji [ 

Spg. and Wvg. Mills is 

the senior partner of Lalji Naranji A to 

Bombay, Life Meml*er of Cricket Club of India. 


Hecreation: Swimming. Addresa : 2.10^ Wal 
keshwar. Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MATT HA I, JOHN, B.A., B.L. (Madras), H 
Lilt. (Gxun.); D.Sc. (London); CM i 
b. Ki Jan. Js8C. m, Achaniiua John, 1921 
Educ ' Madras Christian (’ollegc ; l^ondoi 
School of Ficonomlcs ; Baliiol Collepf 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras. 1910-14 
Oihcer on 8(>ccial duty, Co-operative Depart 
ment, Madras, 1918-20; Professor of Econo 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-2.' 
!’rofei»8or of Indian Economics, Unlver^it; 
of .Madras, 1922-25; Mcrnbrc, Madras Legi'-la 
live CounclJ, 1922-25; Member, Indian 
larifT Board, 1925-81; President, laria 
Board, 1931-34. Director-General of Cnimnorj 
dal Intelligence and StatiKtic.s, 103.'> 40 
Retired from Government Service and joiiird 
'lata Ltd, 194b, of wliieh api>'tint(n 

Dlnttor, 1944 l*ufdi''nfionM : 
(rorrrnnient %n British India ; Agncidf^trn 
i'o-operutiou in India; Ercise and 7 iv"'* 

( ontrol Address' Buiubny House, liiin* 
Street, Port, Bombay. 


MATTHEWS, B.,#. of E. F. 51atthews, Soutliif’ft 
f ingland. Edur. ; King’s Coll., London, ani 
Londrm rnlv. Came to 1ndiafl91i; eervec 
Eur<;pcan War, 1914-18: Major, Royal lai*-’] 
iieers ; ('onsuUing Ardiltect, Army 11'’^“ 
quarters, India. 1919 26 ; Architect to Ib npi* 
Nagpur Kly., 192.'>-3i>; Fellow, Royal 
tute of British Architects; Fellow of 
veyor's Inst Hut ion ; Member, Town Plwnni 
Institution; partner, Ballardlo Thompson tu** 
Matthews, Chartered Arrhiterts, Caleuttv 
Ilony. (Jonsul General for BolJvU. AdPtA 
Wellesley House, M'ellesley Place, Calrutu- 
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MAVALAKKAK, The Hon. Mr. Gane8Ki 
VAB70B0, B.A., LL.B.» Advocate, A. S 
Speaker* Bombay Leg. Aescmbly. b. 26tL 
November 1888. Educ. : Bajapur and 
Government High Scboole, Rajapiir and 
Ahmedabad respectively ; Gujarat Colleg**, 
Ahmedabad, and Government Law School, 
Bombay. Started practice in 1913 ; Secre 
tary* Gujarat Sabha, 1910; took part in 
Kaira No-rent Campaign, 1917 ; Iniluenra 
Belief, 1918 ; Famine Belief, 1919 ; Entered 
Ahmedabad Municipality, 1919; Suspended 
practice in 1921-22 ; Secretary, Gujarat 
provincial Congress Committee , 1921 to 1923 : 
General Secretory, 36th Indian National 
Congress, Ahmedabad, 1921; Secretary, 
Flood Belief Operation'-. Ahmedabad District. 
1927; Visited England and Europe, 1928 
President, Ahmedabad Municipality, 1930 
to 1933 and 1935-36 ; President, Ranpur In- 
quiry Committee, 1930 ; Imprisoned, 1930 and 
1033 ; Interned at Balnngirl, lO:!.*?-,'!! 
Trustee, Gujarat Law Society ; Memb( r, 
Governing Body, Ahmedabad Education 
Society, etc. l*rcskl( nt, (hijarat 1 (•rn;u\ilar 
Society. Arre.stcd at Alimedahail for tdfeiing 
individual rivil dDohedienee, 27th Nov. 1940 
and Imprisoned in Saharmufi and yciva<la 
Jails; released ]8th Novemher 1941. Acair 
arrested on 9th Ami. 1942 uivler tlic ])< t'*nec 
of India Rules, released on loth Marcli 1044. 
Address : Hhadra, Ahincdahad , ('ouueil Hall 
Bombay. 

MAXWELL, Beginalp Maitlanp. 7 uE Hon’blf 
MR. GC.I.K. n944), K.l'.S.I. (1930), <\H J 1 
(1933), (’ I.K. (1923). M A (Oxoii.). I , Ad i 
vLser to the Seeiet.iTV of .Sfale tor India, sin<‘* 1 
June 194 4 h. 24 Aug 18^2. ’?/ Mary I.^U 

d. of the Kov Heniv' JIaigh, D D. JJduc. 
Marlhniough and <’<>rpus (’hristi ( ollcgt 
Oxford. Filtered the 1906 ; (olltctoi 

of Salt Revenue, 1910; Dy. rommis‘«ionei 
of Salt and Fxeisc, 1917-1919; u«’.d a^- 
I’rivate S«’Ciet.ir\ to the Governor of 
llombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Rctreiw hment 
Committee. 192123; Coile< tor and DEtrict 
Magistrate from 19-4 ; acted as Secretary 
to Government of llornbay. Genei d Dcpait- 
uient, 1928 Bpeeial duly as Revenue 
Officer, Hardol! Iletision Settlement Tnquiiy. 
1928 1929 ; Vii\ate Secretary to the Otovernoi 
of Bombay, 1929, Seei' tirv to OoNernment 

I of Bombay, Home T>epartinent, 1931 193.7 
Commissioner of r.xike. J9»nibiy, 1935 
Secretary to the tlovernment of India. Home 
Department. 1936 ; Member of the Governoi- 
Gencral’s l•:^e^•^ti^e (oumil, 193S llonn 
Member, (hnt. of India till Apili 1944 
AJircjtw ; India Offiet , London. 

MAYTl HBH \NJ. Maharaja <tf. tNVe Ind’uth 
Princes' Section ) 1 


(Catharine Booth Hospital, Nagercoil, Travan- 
coic. 

MrELHINNV, GForuiKY William, B.A. 
(Oxon.), T Chief Secretary, Govt- of Sind 
since April ’45 h. Dee. 1999 ; »/. Doris Gwendo- 
line Burrow.s. Ednr.: Rugby School and Corpus 
Chrlsti College, Oxlord ; A‘'Stt. Collector, 1924 ; 
Ag Collector of Sukkur,1927; Ag.Dy.Cmmsnr., 
Dpper Sind Frontier, 1928 ; Under-Secy, 
to Govt, of Bombay, Home Department, 
1929; Coll, of Larkana, 1933; Dy. Secy, 
to Govt, of India, Home Department, 1934; 
Coll, of E'arachi. 1938 ; Coll, of Bombay 1939- 
1943 ; Actg. ComiiiMn., Central Division, 
1943. Seey. to Govt, of Bombay, General 
am! E<iu( ,at ional Depts, 1941— -March '46. 
Addiras : ^e^ retariat, Kararhi. 

MEEK. Sir D.avid BrRNETT.Kt. (1937), C.I.B . 
O.B..E., D.Sr., Indian lYade Commissioner, 
London, b, 10 March 1885. m. Gemmell 
lb tta Young. Ednc. : Glasgow University. 
Indian Educational Sir^iec (1911); Director 
of Industries, lleimal, 1920; T)irector-Gcneral, 
(’onmiercial Inti lligence and Statistics, 1926; 
Representative of the Government of India 
to (’ominonvvealth Statistical Conference, 
Ottawa. 1935. Address: India House, 
Aldwyd., London >V.C. 2. 

iMEHLRALLY, Yrsrp, B.A., LI B., b. 23rd 

I September. 190G Educ. : E^phln^tonft College 

I and Govt. Law College, Bomliay. 3 ounded the 

j Bombav Youth League, 1928 organised the 
Boycott of the Simon Ciunmis'-ion in Bombay, 
]9‘*s; General Secretary, All-India Youth Con- 
gress from 1929: Secretary, Independence for 
India Leagm* ; Editor. Vannvtird : Organised 
the Indian N.itional Militia in 1930; G. O. C. 
ot Cimgicss Volunteers ; one of the founders 
ot the Congress Soeudlst Party and its General 
Secretary from 1939 ; Leader of the Indian 
Youth Delegation to the World Youth Congress 
at New York, 1 93s ; Imlmn Delegate to the 
Woild Congres's on Culture, Mexico City, 
1938, PrcMdent, All-India Studiuts' Con- 
feieiue, B'll ; lias been imprisoned eight 
time*- in Chil Di‘-ohedience and Satyagraha 
M(t\ement-> . 11 . d for other political activities, 
Mi\ui o{Bn>mha\, iu42-43. AiU'-ted and im- 
prisoned umlei Hie Dt'lenceof Imiia Rules in 
XuguM, 1942 . b leaded in 1944 • has tra\elled 
oMr many lountiies ot the vorld. J'vtlica- 
t}on.<i : Youth Murevient in the Bombay Presi' 
differ/; liVud to Head — A Study Syllalus 
J enders of huba . *‘.4 7r</> to Pokntan.’ 

jr/f/rcA.N' Bornb.iy Vu’\s, lorjttt street, 
Bombay’ 26. 

MKHRBAN. N'o\\sn>RW.vK Aspanmar, M.B.E 
I’BS.. BA.. J P. l-ahour Officer, Go\erii- 
ment of Bomlan , and Glfn t r-in-Chnrge, Labour 
Welfare D paitment. b 2nd June 1S90. 
m. Jei banco, d. of I)r. Iloimusjre 1). IVslkaka 


MALLISTER. William 'fAir, lUiLiii 1 
Lll.C.lL, L.RC.S <i:d). Chief McditaK 
Officer, The Salvation Army Medical Dept., 
Travancore. 6. Apiil 17. 1913. Educ.: 

Boroughamir 8ch., Edinburgh, Salvation Army 
International Training Coll., ialinbun h UuH . 
Royal Colleges of Physieiarm and Surgeons, 
Edinburgh; Aaatt. Medical Officer, Booth 
Hospital, Nagercoil, 1940-44; Chief IMedieal 
Officer, Salvation Army Medical Dept , Sontl> ^ 
India, 19 4. A(i4r$t» : The Salvation Army 1 


Educ. lUni-* High School. Allaluabad, St. 
Xa>lor’s High School, Bondiay and Elphln- 
fitone College. Bombay, GaikMur Scholar, 
Elpiiiii'-'tone C'ollcgc. Sei y. to Sir Dorab 
7’atn, 1912; Secy.. 1*. G Baldock Ltd., 
1917 ; Seev , Indian liaders Ply., Ltd., 1919 ; 
Seev.. Messrs Australian A Fahtcrn Co , Pty., 
Ltd., 1921 ; entered ^l 0 ^e^nment Service in 
1923. Secy., Bombay Strike Inquiry 
CoTUTnittci^ (Fawcett Committee) from October 
1928 to Apiil 1929. Teotmioal Adviser lo 
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Ooverninent Delegates and Secy, to 
Indian Delegation, 15th Session, International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1931. On 
deputation to the British Ministry of I^abour 
and the Intenmtional Labour Office whilst 
on leave out of India, 1931. Secy., 
Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee 
from December 1038 to August 1940. Assistant 
Commls'«oner of linbour, Govt, of Bombay 
till Jan. 1943. Heglstrar. Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act from April 1938 to Jan. 1943. 
Address: Mount Vilas, Bandra Hill, Bandra. 
MEHROUTRA, UjiA Shankkh, Dt. Manager. 
Hindustan Commercial Bank Ltd., Cawnpore ; 
I’artner M/s. S. Varma, Cawnpore ; 6. 1900: 
Edxtc, : mostly privately ; m. Suit. Shivrani 
Devi, d ot ('apt.Harnamda'? 
Seth of Dnhore ; entered 
Peoples’ Bank of Northern 
India in 1928: joined the 
Central Bank of India Ltd 
in 1034, whi(h he left 
in 1943 to take up his 
pre^^ent post ; takes leading 
part in his city’s social, 
educational A- other activ- 
itien : held various offices in 
the Slerchauts’ Chamber of 
Vmted I’nninceh. elected 
its President for 1944 ; re-elei,te<l its Piesldent 
unanimously for 1945 ; is the Vice-President. 
Aiijumaii-jamai-Adhia : Jt. Secy., DDt. Wai 
( tree , Jnfe Member, Hindu Saugh ; Jt. Seey 
Bahka Vidyal.iya Inter < ollege : Member. 
V P. Advisory ('ommittee. East Indian Kail- 
^^av; Lite Mfmliei. Nagii Pra< hanni Sabha, 
Jienares ; M'g Chainnau, 2(ith All India 
Educational ( onfeience ; is a prominent 
Ireemnson and Uotarian . Iltdihu . Riding A’ 
Motoring. Address : 3, The Mall, Cawnpore 

MEHTA, Kras Buiadt r Arpeshir Phkroze- 
SHAH. B.A., U-.B , TUT-at-Law. J.v. Hon- 
Presy, Mac ; HeM Dv. Sheriff, h. 1878; m 
Goolbai Jehangir B Marzhan , Kdur St 
Xavier's Coll., ltomt»ay ; After practising 
for 3 years as a plejwler (m the app<*IIate side 
of the High Court, quahlied for the English 
Bar m 1910; practised foi 3-4 years on the 
original side of the Bombay High i ourt In 
1914. uprKunted J)y Shentf of Bombay and 
on retirement in 1934, re\erted to the Bar. 
Address' ” .ShaUeiuar ’ ' , 9, Huges Road, 

Bombay 20. 

MEHTA, Bhaiohand MciniAND, b. 1910 at 
Amrell, Barod.i .State. J'duc. : .\mreB High 
Seh. ; ni. Miss Kanta ; 4 s, 3 d Started lite in 
Bomiiay as Chief Agent foi Indian ami 1 oreign 
In-surance Offices; Staited 
in J93'> Neptune As-urance 
Co., JAd., as a I*ro\i(lent 
concern ; Changed tin* eoni- 
pany into a regular idle tjffice 
in 1932 ; .Now in 194.'i startnl 
(/cneral Insurance husine-s 
such as Fire, Motor, etc , 
went to Japan in 1937 to 
arrange for tlie best saving 
4’lo<*kH, and gained rnneli 
knowledge in buhlnchh , 

Working as the founder .Sf‘fy. 
of the ( ompany Kinre its ineeption ; Director , 
The I'nion Provident Society Ltd. Iie»Uknc€: 
Olwtkopar, BottOwy. 


MEHTA, Sir Chunilal B., Kt.. J.P., Merchant 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1935-30 ; Knighted (1942) , 
Prcsident.Indian Merchants’ 

Chamber ( 1940), President, 

Federation of Indian Chain- 
hers of Commerce A Industry 
(1941-42); Vice-President, 

Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Member, 

Governing Body, Imperial 
Council or Agrieulturul 
Research (1935-38) ; 

Executive Committee, Red 
Cross Society (Bombay 
Presidency Branoli) ; Editor: 

“The Financial News”, Bomhay, “Indian Cot- 
ton Heview’’; Managing Director: — Chunilal 
Mehta A Co., Ltd. ; Director, Seindla Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd. ; Uindustan Commercial 
Bank Ltd. ; Investment Corporation of Indi t 
Ltd., Sirpur Paper Mills Ltd.; Bomhay Bullion 
Exchange Ltd.: Alcock. Ashdowm A Co., Ltd , 
and otlier couccrn.s. Has travelled round tli.* 
world in 1927 and again visited Europe ami 
America in 1930. He attended International 
Business Conference at Bye, New York (U.S.A ) 
as the leader of the Indian Delegation in No\ 
’44. Address: 5‘2, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill 
Bombay. 

MEHTA. Sir (’iiunilal VuniiroANiiAS, Kt 
J.P,. K.C.8 I. (1928), M.A.., LL B., Agent ami 
Chairman, Century Spg, A Mfg, Co.. Ltd 
Bomhay. b. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to Tarah .11 
Chandulal Kankodiw'ala. Edur. .' St. Xavier'. 
Coll., Bombay ; Captain. Hindu XI ; elected tu 
the Bomhay Municipal Corporation in 190. 
(’hulrman, Standing Committee, 1912; PrcM 
dent of the Corporation, 1910. Elected te 
the Bomhay Legislalhe Connell by th* 
Corporation in 1910; eleeteil to the Cit\ 
Improvement Trust, 1018; Chairman, Tudiini 
Merchants’ Chamber, 1918 and 1931. Elcetcti 
to tlic liomhuv I’ort Trust. 1920; Kx-Cliu!i I 
eellor, Indian Woineu's Friiv. ; Ex-I*ro\inf 1.1 
.Scout Coinnmnr ; Minister, Bombay GoM 
1921-23 ; Member. Exe«’uti\e Cimiieil’of Govf 
ot Bombay, 1923-28; Chairman, Bank 
of India l.td . Mestern India MaMi 
Co., l.til . and New India Assurance to 
Ltd.; Direi-tor, Indian Hadio A Cable Com 
iminlcations Co , Ltd., The Tata Iron A Stu I 
Co , Ltd., The Associated Cement tkimpanli - 
Ltd; 3 he B. K. S. T., etc.; J^resldent 
Indian Territorial Force Address : 42. Ridi;i 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bomhay. 

MEHTA, OIRDIIARLAL D.,RAI SAni1l,MANA0H. 
The Jamnagar and Dwarka Railway. 6. atti 
Septeinlier 1870. Edi/r. at Visnagar and Ahnu 
da had. Joined the Postal 
Dept. In 189R and serMii 
six years. Joined the B. h 
A C. I. Railway in 190 .3 an 
a Junior Clerk In the I>ii?t 
'r raffle Superintendent'll 
Office; Chief Distrlhutint! 
Offioer of Grain Shops, 1 921. 
and spoclaliy mentioned In 
di sfiatehcM, wan finally pro* 
moted to Superior Grade I'l 
1924 and tranaferred to 
the Railway Head Offio’ 
in Bombay lo 1026 where he served till 1954, 
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Kai Saheb, 1031, Roclal worker having Initiat- 
ed Co-operative Institutions, Death Benefit 
Funds, etc., ior the welfare of the Staff, was 
actively connected with the Bombay Presi- 
dency Baby & Health Week Association, was 
Chairman, Dlst, and Dlv. Co-operative Insti- 
tutes and mentioned in Government Beports, 
promoted several works of public utility ; In 
Baroda State ; also connected with many 
other Institutions in Bombay, originator of the 
idea of Excursion and Pilgrims Specials, 
Jleceived Silver Jubilee and Coronation 
Medals ; was appointed to his present 
post in lfi.3r> by U. If. the Jam Saheb. 
President, Board of Trade, Commerce and 
Industries, Na^^anagar State, (Vntral Board 
War efforts and tl»e Bal)y Health Week 
Association, Jamnagar, wiiere he is also 
connected >Mth several other social activities. 
Addreu: Jamnagar. Kathiawar. 

MlSllTA Mks. Hansa M\Nrmivi, B A (Philo- 
sophy, Hons ), 1918, (Winner of Clmtfleld 
prize the Mall leulaiion, 1913, and Gangabai 
Bhat scholarship in Inter. Arts, 1910), h 
July 3, 1897 ; m. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta In 
1924 ; Educ.' at Baroda; Member, BonibA\ 
Municipal SclioolsCtteo., 1920 ; Pres , B P.C C 
1930; Gujarati Stri Sahekari Mandai since 
1928; The Bhagian Samji, i’roMnnal Hin- 
dustan Scouts Assen., South Bombay ; Fellow 
of the Senate of Unlv. of Bombay, from 1931 
till to-day ; Member, Board of Studies in 
(lujarati, I niv. of Bombay, 1935 , Pres , 
Bombay rro\intial Primary Education Board 
1939-42 ; Seuato and Syndicate of (lie Indian 
Women’s I lav ; Ja’g. ('oimcil, 1937 and again 
in 1940 ; Parliamentary Secy , Education 
and Health, 1937-39; Vlce-Pres , A J.W C , 
1930 and off and on and now in 191 i, Thu 
New Education Icllowhhip since 1937 ; Secy,, 
National Count il of Women, 1930. Pres . All 
India Women’s ConfcKuee, Dec 1945 to 
Dec. 1940. Publications • In tiujaratl, Jial- 
uurafauili^ Knharvartarali, liiikmun, Baia- 
iantt Parahamo, tiohbarui Masofri, Arn nuh 
ndbhut snaynu, Tran natal.n, IlinuPm isuarup 
ne bijan mlaho IlamUi {trnmhted from Shakes- 
peare)^ 1 emci no ^epan (Menhaut of Ventre ) , 
In Englisli, “ IPomen under tht Hindu Imu of 
Marnngeanil >uerett,sionV’ Tract on " i’of- 
n nr Educational Reconst ruit ion" and '*Citil 
Ldjoties ” Aiitirei^s . { o Tlu‘ Jtank of Baroda 
Ltd , Foit, Bomba> 

MEHTA, Sir Homi Marbokji, Kt. (1933), 
K. B. E. (1941). Well-known Citizen 
of Bombay, Banker, Millowner, Indus- 
trialist, etc. Director, Keserve Bank. b. 
1st April 1871, m. to Goolbai, d. of 

late H. K. Umrlgai. 
Educ. : at Bombay. Started 
as assistant in Bombay 
Mint n 1888; and started 
^ hiisinoBs on his own account 

iW in 1896; bought Victorio 
1904; Jubilee 
1914; Gaekwar 
Mills in 1929. Established 
S ^ \ Zenltli Life Assurance Co., 

K iIm M 4 Ltd. in 1916, British 

ludia General Insurance Co., 
Ltd., ill 1919. Poona Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd., in 1910 ; Nnvsnri E. S. Co., 
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Ltd., in 1922, and Nasik-Deolali E. 8. Co., 
Ltd., in 1930, Member, Council of State, 19S0 
to 1984 ; served on the Committee of 
Bihar and Orissa Separation in 1931. 
Eepresented India on League of Nations, 
1933 and 1934; Member, Central Board of 
Beserve Bank; Employers* Bepresentatlve 
on International Labour Conference in 1936. 
Established Navsari Cotton A Silk Mills Co.. 
Ltd. in 1936, Dhrangadhra Chemical Works in 
1039. Gwalior Sugar Co., Ltd., 1940. In Aug. 
1941 appointed Chairman of War Gifts Fund. 
Appointed Chairman Ked Cross Week 1944 
Fund. Chairman, Advisory Board, Post-war 
Keconst ruction, Baroda State. Address : 

* Gulita,’ Worll Sea Face, W'orli, Bombay. 

MEHTA, INDRAVAPAN Nabatanbhai, Bar-at- 
Law, Cliief Presy. Mgte. (retd.). Now practi- 
sing in Bombay High Court and working as 
High Court Judge, Janjira and Jaffrabad 
States, and also working as Judge, Huzur 
Court, Devgad, Baria. b. 20th Jan., 1880 ; 
m. Pratima Mehta. Educ. : at Ahmedabad, 
Poona, Bombay and London. Practised on 
the Original and Appellate sides of the Bombay 
High Court from 1912-1920. Apptd. Presy. 
Mgte. in 1921 and worked in Dadar, Girgaum 
and Esplanade Police Courts as Presy. Mgte. 
from 1923-1939. Apptd. Chief j^esy. Mgte., 
Bombay, Aug. Ist, 1939. Address : ** Eama- 
prasad ”, BaboinatU Boad, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 

MEHTA, JAlfNADABM.,M.A.,LL.B.,Bar-at-Law, 

Representative of the (Jovt. of India with the 
Govt of Burma since 1944 ; b. 8 August 1884. 
m Maiiibai, d. of llatanji Ladhuji. Edue. : 
Jamnagai, Junagad, Bombay, London. 
Menibei, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
since 1922 ; Memlicr, Legislative Assembly, 
1923-1930 and again smee 1941 and Member, 
National Defence Council from 1941. Presi- 
dent, All-India Railwaymen’s Federation from 
1931 to 44 and Indian Federation of Labour 
since 1911 to 44; Maharashtra Provincial 
< ongress Committee, 1921-23 ; Bombay Pto- 
vineiai Congress Committee, 1920-1930; and 
Member, All-India Congress Committee, 1921- 
31. Member of the Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, 1926 ; 
Indian Workers* Delegate to the Intematflonal 
l.abour Coiifercmc, 1934 and 1944 ; Substitute 
delegate Governing Body I L.O , January 
1935 , Picsident, Democratic Swaraj Part> , 
1944. Chairman, New Citizen Bank of India, 
Ltd. ; Mayor of Bombay, 1926-27. Revenue 
and Finance Minister, Government of Bombay, 
1937 Address : Banganga Hoad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay and Simla 

MEHTA, Jatsukblal Krisbmalal, M.A., 
Secretary, Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bom- 
bay. b. 1884. m. to Mrs Kumudagauri. Educ, ; 
Wadhwau High School and Gujarat and £i- 
phinstone Colleges. Appointed Secretary, 
Indian Merchants* Chamber, 1907 ; Senrleet 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918; 
was nominated Adviser to the Bepresentatlve 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930; Secretary of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Gommeree 
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from 1 927-29. Vice-President of the Bombay 
Suburban District Conuress Committee from 
1921-26 and President of the Bombay Subur- 
ban District Conftress Committee from 1 925-29; 
Chairman of the Santa Crux Notified Area 
Committee, 1927-1982 ; Vice-President, 
Bandra Municipality, 1934-38. Addret$: 
61/2, Tapore Hoad, Santa Crux, Bombay 25, 
and Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dk. Jivraj Niratan, L. M. & 8. 
(Bora.), M.D. (Bond.), M.R.C.P. fLond.), 
F.C.P.S. (Bom.), Ex-Dean, Oordhandaa 
Sunderdas Medical Coll, and King Edward 
Memorial Hospital, Bombay, b. 29 Aug. 1887 ; 
m. Miss Hamsa Manubh.*!! Mehta. Edur. : 
High School education at Amreli, Baroda 
State, Grant Medical Coll., Bombay and Lon- 
don Hospital ; Formerly Ap. Asstt. DirecUu, 
Hale Clinical Laboratory, London Hospital. 
London, and Chief Medical Ofllcer, Baroda 
State; Pres., Indian Medical Aasen. 1930 and 
re-elected Pres, for the years 1943 and 1945. 
Vice-Pres., Bombay Nurses, Midwivea&llealtb 
Visitors’ Counci , 1942 ; Gujerat Research 
Society 1037-43; Member, Medical Council 
of India 1938-43, Bombay Medical Council 
since 1937, Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, India, since 1942, Syndicate, Unlv. 
of Bombay 1928-29 ; Academic Council, 
Univ. of Bombay 1935-42; Editorial Board, 
Journal of Scientific d: Industrial Research, 
Advisory Board, Journal of the Gujerat 
Research Society ; Fellow, University of 
Bombay since 1920 ; A dtdegate of the 
Bombay Univ. at the .second inter universities 
Conference held at Delhi In 1929. Arrested 
and imprisoned for almost tw’O years in 1932-33 
and detained for over twenty months in 1042-44 
under the Defence of India Act. Address : 
C/o Bank of Baroda Ltd., Bombay. 

MEHTA, Sir Manubhai Naxdbharkar, Kt 
(1922); C.8.I. (1919); M.A.. LL.B. ; b. 22 
July 1868; Edue.: Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, m. first Harshad Eumarl and on 
her death again Dhanvanta, 4 t. and 7 d. 
Profesxoi of Logic and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda (College, 1891-99. Priv. 
Sec. to H.H. Maharaja Gaekwar, 1899-1906; 
B«t. Minister and Flret Counsellor, 1914-16. 
Dlwan of Baroda, 1916-27 and Prime Minister 
and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State, 1927-1934; 
Home Minister, Gwalior from Apiill937; 
Foreign and Political Minister from January 
1940 ; Awarded the title of Ameer-ul-Umra 
by H. H. the Maharaja Scindia. Indian 
States Delegate to the lndt.an Round 
Table Conferences, 1930, 1031 and 1932; 
Indian States* Delegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Reforms, 1933 , 
attended the World Hygiene Conference, 1933. 
PtiUiealiont : The Hitid Jiajatthan or Annah 
of Native Statee of India : Prineiplee of Law 
of Evidence (In Gujarati, 8 Volumes). 
Address: Carmichael Road, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 


MEHTA, Mansukhlal Taraouand, b. 1911 
at Amreli, Baroda State. Editc. : Amreli 
High Sch.; m. Miss Lilavathi, daughter of Mr. 
Devkaraii Mulji, Mill Agent ; 2 s, and 2 d 
Started life as asst, to Mill 
Agent’s Firm, at Bombay ; 

Chief Agent of an Indian 
Life Office, 1928-30 ; Started 
Neptune Assurance Co., 

Ltd., in 1930 as a Provident 
conoem ; Changed intOA’egu- 
lar Life Insurance Co, 1932 ; 

Now in 1945 started General 
Insurance business such ns 
P’ire, Motor, etc. Founder 
Managing Director of the 
company ever since Its in- 
ception ; Director, The Union Provident 
Soelety Ltd. Itesidence : Shurda Hadan, 
Gunbow' Street, Fort, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dr. Mohan Stniia, M.A., LL.B. 
(Allahabad), Ph.D. (bond.), Barriater-at-Law 
(Middle Temple). Indian State Service, b. 
20th April 1895; m. Shrimati Hulas Kumari 
Mehta (died, August 1924). Ednc. : D.A.A.V. 
High School and Government Collegiate 
School, Ajmer; Agra College, Agra; Euing 
Christian College and University School of 
Law, Allahabad and The London School 
of Economics and Political Science, London, 
Lecturer in Economics, Agra College, 1918-19 ; 
Government College, Ajmer, 1919-20; Secre- 
tary, AU-India Seva Samlti (Headquarters, 
Allahabad), iieadquartcr.s, lion Scout Com- 
missioner for India ^ S B S A. 1922-38; Mewai 
State Service in 1922 as District Alagistrate; 
Assistant Settlement Officer, 1923; Revenue 
Officer, 1928; Offg. Revenue Commissioner, 
1935 ; Dlwan, Banswara State, June 1937 to 
Aug. 1940 ; lloventic and IMucation Mlrdster 
since April 1941 and Minister for Supplies 
1042-44, Mewar State; Founded Valdya 
Bhawan Society (a progressive (\>-eduratioual 
InstilutioD romprining a High Sthool, a 
Teacher’s Training (’oil. a Handicrafts 
Institute, a Basic School and Nursery Seetion) 
at Udaipur in 1931 of wliich lie is the Founder- 
President ; Vice-President, All-Iudia Seva 
Samlti (Allahabad) ; Member (representing 
States in Raj pu tana (;r(mp) of the Ministers’ 
Committee of the Cliainbj*r of Princes , ('on- 
vener. Supply ('ommittce of tlie Hegional 
Board of Kajputana, April 1912. Mem ol 
the Central Advi-iory Board of Ed neat ion. 
Present Chief Minister, Banswaia State (Uuj 
putana). Publiratunu “ Lord JJastimis and 
the Indian States ” ( Tara j)ore\ ala). Addrf.\s . 
Udaipur (Rajputana) 

MEHTA, Nanaj.aL CilAMAXLAL, I.C S., Cain 
bridge Graduate in .Vatural Seiences and 
Keonomie.*}. Joined 1( 8. lUl.'i ; Honorary 
Correspondent of the Vreliieological Survev 
of India. Sugar ( ont roller for India 

(Retired from Her\i(«* llMi), h Nov. IT, 
1892; m. Shanta Motilal Sh.ih ; Kdoc. 
Saurashtru High Scliool, Hajkol, \Vll»oii 
Coll., Bombay and J'ltz ^\ll)lam House, 
Cambridge. Besides being Di'^t. OtRcer 
In various pla< t h In the CnlUal Pro- 
vince, have U*en I Hr, of Agriculture, Laml 
Records, Statistics and lnsi>ector-Gonerai of 
Registration ; See. and Officiating Vice- 
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tvliairnmn of the Imi>erial Council of Agricul- 
tural llcscarch ; Industries and Education 
Sec., U 1». Govt., and now Sugar Controller 
for India since April 1942. Had also been 
for a year on deputation with the Gwalior 
State. Attended the Jlritlsh Commonwealth 
Kclatloiis (y'oiifercnce, held in March 1945, in 
London. Director, J. K. Industries, Cawn- 
pore. Pubi iraiiotts : “ Studies in Indian Paint- 
ing,” ” Gujarati Painting in the 15th 
('entury,” rontrllmtlon of Islam to Indian 
Cultuie and “ JJharatiya Chitrakala,” etc. 
Jdtirei(S : hnmlu Cottage, Juhu, JJombay. 

MEHTA, Vaikunth Lalubhai, B.A„ Manag- 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. 0. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Mangla, 
d. of l*rataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Bduc.: New High School, and Elphlnstone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
B.A. Examination. Manager, Bombay Central 
(Provincial) Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 1912, and 
Managing Director since 1922. Member, 
E<litoriai Board, Social Service Quarterly ; 
Bombay (.'o-operative Quarterly ; Secretary, 
Social Service League, Bombay ; Hon. Secy., 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute ; 
Member, Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry 
Committee, 1929; Member, Textile Labour 
Inquiry Committee, Bombay, 1937-40 ; Bom 
bay 1‘roviiicial Board, Uarljan Sevak Sangh ; 
Board of Management, and Trustee All- 
India Village Industries Association; 
Secy., Peoples Provincial Pood Council 
Publicdtiona : The Co-operative Move- 

ment, 1915. The Co-operative Movement in 
India, 1918, Studies in Co-oi)erative Finance, 
1927. Address: Murzbauabad, Andheri 
(B. B. d; C. 1. Hallway). 

MENON, K. P. S., M.A. (Oxon), l.c.S.,6. Oct. 18. 
1898; Educ.: X’ian Coll., Madras, Christ 
Church, Oxford ; i.e.si., 1921; Agent General 
to the Government ot India In China, since 
1943. «». Saraswatl, y. d. of late Sir Sankaran 
Nair, 1923, Addl. Deputy. Sccy. to the Govt, of 
India, Foreign and Political Dept., Under-Sec. 
to the Hoii. the Keaident at Hyderabad ; also 
on the Frontier for 3 years; agent to the 
Government of India In Ceylon, 1929-33; 
Deputed by Government of India on Special 
Miwion to Zanzibar, Kenya iC Uganda, to 
enquire into the position of Indians there, 
1934 ; Dewan of Bharat pur State for about 
3 years. Address : New Delhi. 

MENON, Diwan Bahadur Kizhakepat 
Sankara, B.A., Bar-at-Law ; Law Member, 
State Council, Jodhpur ; b. May 21, 1881 , 
m. Srinuiti Mambalii Kalathil Nani Aiuma ; 
Educ. : Bronneu Coll., Tellicherry ; Presi- 
dency Coll., Madras ; Christ’s Coil., Cambridge, 
Univ. Coll, London ; called to the Middle 
Temple, Loudon, on 2dth Jan. 1904 ; enrolled 
at the Madras High Court, 1905, aud practised 
at the bar in tlie Madras Presidency ; appoint- 
ed District aud Sessions Judge 1921 and 
later, as J udge, Madras High Court ; after- 
wards was member, Public Services Com- 
mission. Madras, for a time ; on retirement 
was apimluted Legal Adviser, Jodhpur and 
then Mluisler fur Justice aud Law Member, 
State Council. (Ws : Cosmopolitan, 

Madras ; National LiWral, London. Address: 
Jodhpur. 


MENON, Vattapparambil Krishnankutty, 
Managing Director, Excelsior Finishing 
Products Company Ltd., and Director, The 
Aaron Spinning & Weaving Mills Ltd. 0 . 15th 
March 1907. in. Lakshmi, 
two 8. Educ. : Vlvekodayam 
High School, Trichur and 
piivately. Organised the 
All Kerala Cholera iteiief 
and Famine Funds in 
Bombay. Is closely asso- 
ciated with a number ol 
Benevolent, Educational 
and Philanthropic Insti- 
tutions established in 
Bombay for the wellarc ot 
the South Indian (.’oin- 
munity. Recreation: Music, Address'- 
Vattapparambil House, Innlalakuda, Cochin 
State; Hira Bang, lioiiibay 19. 

MENON, BaO JiAHADUR VaPAL PaNGUNNI, 
C.I E. Dili; Beforms Comnii.ssioner. Secre- 
tariat 01 the Go\erner-Gencr,d (Ketorni.s), 
since Sept. 1942; b. 3t) Sept. 1894; s. of 
C. Saukunnl Meuon and Sriinathi Vapul 

Kiinhikutty Amma ; m. J.st, 1925; 2nd 

1941. Sriinathi Kanakama , two s. Educ. : 
Ottapalain High School. .Joined service, 
1914, Asstt. Sec., («ovt. of India, lleforma 
Ortice, 193.‘J, I nder See. 1934; l)y Secy., 
1933-40; Joint Sec., June-Oct. 1937 and 
Juuc-Oct. 1938; Deputy .Set rotary to Gover- 
nor-(»eneral (Jieforms). 1940-42; Joint Sec. 
to Governor-General (Beloiins), Feb. -June 
1941. Recreation: Shooting Address: 

[ Akbar Koad, New Delhi. 

MENZIES, SIR Robert, Kt., O.B.E. (MU.), V.D., 
C.A. ; Chairman and Managing Director, The 
British India (’orporatlon. Ltd., Cawnpore, 
Director, Smith Stanlstreet & Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta; Director, G. McKenzie & Cc. 
(1919) Ltd., Calcutta ; Local Director, 
The R^yal Exchange Assurance Corporation, 

i Calcutta ; Chairman, The Federation of 
WooUen Manufacturers in India; Commandant, 
Cawnpore Contingent A.F.I. ; Hon. A.D.C. 
to H.E. The Viceroy and Governor-General, b. 
Edinburgh 1891, youngest son of the late 
Archibald Menzlcs, S.S.C., Edinburgh. Educ. : 
George Watson'a College, Edinburgh. 
Morrison’s Academy, Crieff, Edinburgh 
University, m. Jenny Hamilton, eldest daughter 
ol the late Lt.-Col. Thomas Voung ot 
Edinburgh (1932). Member, Society of 
Accountants In Edinburgh (1914). Served 
In Great War 1914-18, (O.B.E. 1918), 

Dispatches 1917, 1918 and 1919. President, 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 1939, 
1940, 1941, 1944 and 1945. Cfubs : Cawnpore, 
Cawnpore, Caledonian and R.A.C., London. 
Address : “Strathcarron”, Cawnpore. 

MERCHANT, Framkoz Rustomji, J.P., 
F.S.A.A., R.A. Incorporated aud Register, 1 
Acuountaut. Partner, 8. B. BUlimoria & Co., 
Aucoimtiuts and Auditors, 113, Espiamide 
Road, Bombay. Author of some books on 
Accountancy aud Income-tax. b. November 
12, 1888. Educ. : Bombay and London. For- 
merly, Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay 
and Bihar ; Lecturer lu Accounting, Sydenham 
CoUege of Commerce and Economics; Offg. 
Secretary aud Chief Accountant, City of 
■’It 
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Bombay Improvemeut Trust; Examiner in| 
Accounting; to the Unlv. of Bombay. Addrem : 
41, Jfew Marine Lines, Bombay. 

MBSSERVY, Lt.-Gen, Frank Walter, 
I).S.O. (and Bar), C.B., Indian Army. h. Dec. 0, 
1893 ; m. Patricia Courtney. Educ. : Eton and 

R. M.C., Sandhurst. Indian Army, Hod.son’s 
Horse, 1914-38; 13th D.C.O. Lancers, 1938- 
39; G.S.O. l-15th Indian Division; Comd. 
" Gazelle ’* Force at Sudan and Eritrea ; 9th 
Indian Infantry Brigade, Keren ; and in 
Western Desert 4th Indian Div., Ist Armoured 
Div. and 7th Armoured DB islou ; 7th Indian 
Division, Burma. Addrcbs : 11. Q. 4th Corps.. 

S. £. Asia Command. 

MILLS, Lt.-Commanper Henry Robert, 
R.I.N.y.R., M.Sc. (Loud.) (by research 
Diploma in Education (Cambridge) ; From 
1935 Principal Maharaja’s College, Erna- 
kulam, Cochin State (on leave for duration of I 
war) ; b. May 4, 1906 ; m. Ida May Hodgson, 

B. Sc. (Lond.) 3 children ; Educ. : Taunton’s 
School, Univ. Coll., Southampton ; Prof, of 
Physics, Madras Christian College, 1930-35 , 
Member, Senate and Academic Council, ! 
Madras Univ., 1935-40 ; Volunteered for war i 
service and granted temporary commission I 
Jn R.I.N.V.R., 1939; Apptd. Lt.- Commander, j 
1942, Recipient of the “Medal of Merit", 
Boy Scout, 1928; Sea Scout Commissioner 
for Cochin State and conducted All India Sea | 
Scout Ck)urse, 1938. Joint Publicatiom: 
Raman Effect and Temperature (Proc. Roy. 
Soc. 1934) and Elementary Science I and il 
for Indian Schools (Macmillan): Address: 
Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam. 

C. I.E. (1941), Ad\i8cr to H.E. the Governor 

rf Tribal Areas and StaU's. b. l«th 

Moira Fostei-Vesey- 
' "Winchester and Corpus 
Christi Gt>ll., Oxford. Pubhratiom : Books 

SSni on Anthropology. Address * 

Shillong, Assam. 

Hlaue), daughter 
ox a British Admiral. She renounced a life of 
po\erty and joined 
Ashram ; one of the 
^nllowera of Crandlil ; Edited “ Young 
inoia , when Maliatma went to jail, 1930 ; 
WM twice arrested in connection with Civil i 
pitobedieuce movement; ecoompanied Ma- 
.^J^ngland, 1931 ; went on tour to I 
Britain and America, lecturing and educating 
the Indian situation,! 
1984-35. Add. .* Hewegram (Wardha). I 

SiiRlAIANT NAKAVANKAtrl 
G ANOABHAKRao, K aj a Baheb of. ( See Indian f 
rnnets Section ) 


MIRAJ (Senior) : Shrimant SoimuAoyA- 
VATi Laxmiuaisahkb Patwardhan, Rani 
saheb, Mlraj Senior State, Miraj. b. 1005. 
Comes from nn educated and cultured Sardar 
family of Aptes of Limb In 
Satara Dlst. Educ. : at SangH 
and Poona. Fond of lino 
arts it knitting work. Won 
Gold and Silver Medals at 
Satara and Poona Indus- 
trial Exhibitions. Has 
published two Marathi jram- 
phlets on Woollen Sweaters, ji 
is also a good story- writer// 

In Marathi. Takes keen 
interest in the uplift of 
women in her State. In- 
terested in the uplift of ITarijans and Red 
Cross Society w’ork, especially in Bupjdying 
clothes and books to wounded soldiers. Helps 
Rajasaheb in social and administrative work. 
Has one son — Yuvaraj ^latlhaorao Raosaheb 
(Heir Apparent) — age 23, one daughter, 
Princess RaJkJimari ISfangala Rajc alias 
Talsaheb, age 21. J^oth receiving education 
in Fergiisson College, Poona. Address : 
Dewibhawan Palace, Miraj Sr. State. 

MIKA.T (Jr ) : Kaja of. (See Indian Princes’ 
Section ) 

MTRRLEES, Maj.-Oen. William Henry 
BrouANAN, Legion of Honour (Chevalier), 
1916 M.C. (1917); D.8.O. (1941); Bar to 
DS.O., (1942). b. Oct. 4, 1892 ; m, Frances 
Lalanne of Philadelphia (IJ.S.A.). Educ. : 
Marlborough Coil., Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich; Commissioned in Ro>al Artillery, 
Dee., 1912; ('apt. 1916; Served in France, 
1914-18; Wounded once; promoted Major, 
1930 ; Lt.-Col. 1038; Commanded 3rd Regt., 
K.H.A. in Western Desert from beginning of 
war to Sept. 1040; C.R.A. 4th Indian Div. 
from Sept. 1940 till Marcli 1942 ; M.G.R.A.. 
India, March 1942. Address : General 
Headquarters, Kew Delhi. 

MlHZA, M Ismail, Amin-ul-Mylk, Sir, 
K.C.l.E. (1930), Kt. (1930), C.I.E. (1924), 
O.B E (1923), Pi hue Minister of Jaipur since 
June 1942. b. LS83. m. Zebinda Begum. 

Edur. : Wesleyen Mission 
High School, Bangalore; 
>sith ills Highness the late 
Maiiaraja of Mysore, at 
Mysore and Central College, 
Bungaloie. Superintendent 
of I'olice, 1905 ; Asstt. 
Secretary to H. 11. the 

Maharaja, 1908 , Uuzur 
Secictary to U. H. the 

Maiiaraja, 1914; Private 
Secretary to 11 11. the 

Maharaja, 1922 ; liewan of 

My.sore, 1920-41, invited to the Round 
Table CoiUereuee in 1930 as a delegate Irom 
South Indian States, and In 1931 as a 
delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and Jaipur 
(Uajputana), Member of the Consultative 
Committee. Delegate to the Third Indian 
Round Table Conference, 1032 and the 
Joint Select Committee, 1933. Leader of the 
Indian Delegation to the Inter-govemmental 
Conference of Far Eastern Countries on Kund, 
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Uyglene, held at Bandoeng (Java)» 1937. 
Delivered Convocation Addresses of Anua- 
maiai, Madras and Calcutta Universities in 
1935, 1938 and 1940 respectively and Patna 
and Dacca Universities in 1942, Nagpur T^ni- 
verslty in 1943 and Agra University in 1944, 
Address : j\atani-15agh, Jaipur. 

MIRZA, lliiMAYUN, Assistant Industrial Adviser 
to the <io\< . of India, b, 14th January 1907 ; I 
eldest of 3 children and only son of Amin-ul-! 
Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, K.C.l.K., O.B.K., 
C.St.J.. Prime Minister of 
Jaipur(Rajputana) andLady 
Miiza Ismail (Kaiser-i-Hind 
(xold Medal), m. 12th De- 
eember 1941, Zcebuiinisa 
Begum, daughter of the late 
Agi Mohimed Khiileel Mii- 
razi (of Madras), Kdue. 8t, 
Joseidi’s College', Banga- 
lore; The Queen’s College. 
Oxford ; and the Middle 
Temple, London Entered 
the Mysoio Civil iservicc as 1‘ersonal 
Assistant to the Dowan of Mysore, Ist 
Nov. 1933 to 31st May 1934 ; Asstt. 
Commissioner In Kolar, Ist June 1934 to 1st 
January 1936; Asstt. Comnir. In Bangalore, 
2nd January to 30th June; in Tuinkur, 
Ist July 1935 to 18th March 1936 ; in special 
charge of Anekal Taluk, 23rd March to 11th 
July ; Sub-Divisional Officer and Civil Officer, 
Bangalore, 12tb July 1980 to 11th November 
1987 ; Dewan of Banganapalle, 18th November 
1937 to IHth November 1940. Reverted to 
M>snrr ('ivil Service us Sub-Division Officer, 
Chikballapur until 21st April '44 , Asstt. 
Industrial Adsiscr to the Covt. of India. Dept, 
of Planning and Development since 1st March 
'45. Address: New Delhi. 

MISKA, Sir L.^kshmipati, Kt (19U), BSr, 
Meml)er, Kngineering and Post-War Re- 
1 onstruction. Railway Board since Nov. 1943. 
5. 4th July, 1888. Kdue : Agra Coll A Thomson 
Civil Engineeiing Coll. Joined tiie State Illy, 
service In Oct. 1911 ; Executive Engineer 
1918, services lent to the Foreign Pol. Dept 
In 1924 and posted as Dy. Mgr. and Engineer 
lu-Chicf of the Baroda State Illy.; proceeded 
to Europe 1927 to study the Divl, Organisa- 
tion and Ceucral Administration on English 
and Continental Klys.; returned to the East 
Indian Rly. In 1928 ; special duty with the 
Railway Board, 1029 ; Controller of Stores, 
N. W. Rly., 1930; Dy. Agent, E.I. Ry., 1932, 
and afterwards Divl. Supdt., IIowTah Div.; 
Member, Public Services Commission, 1938. 
Ceil. Mgr., B. A' A. Rly., Sept. 1939— Nov. 
1943. Appointed to officiate as Chiif 
< ominr of RIys. 23rd June, 1945. Mentioned 
m dispatches during the oia'rations in Burma 
and on the Nortli Kasteru Frontier June 1942 
t<t May 1943. Address : Railway Board, 
Imperial Seoietariat, North Block, New 
Delhi. 

MISRA, Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Dr. Shyam 
Bkbari, M.A., D.Litt., Retired Magistrate 
and Collector, U.P., ex-member, Council 
of State ; Member of the Courts, Benares 
Hindu Unlv. ; Ex-President, All-India 


Kanyakubja Sabha, All-India Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, and Kashi Nagrl Pracharni 
Sabha ; Ex-President, Kanyakubja Inter-Coll. 
Committee, Lucknow, and of U.P. Managers' 
Association of Aided High Schools and 
I liter- Colleges. Member, Provincial War 
Board, U.P. b. 12th August 1873. m. Miss 
B. 1), Bajpai ; has two live d. Educ, : 
Jnbijec High School and Canning College, 
Lucknow. Entered Executive Branch, U.P. 
CivU Service in 1897 as Deputy Collector, 
was on various special duties, on 6 occasions, 
Jt. lleglatiar of Co-operative Societies (1922- 
24), and Registrar, August 1924 to December 
1926 ; Dewan, Chluturpiir State, C. I., for 
over four years and of Orcliba State 
liom Jaiiuaiy 1029 to April 1932, when he 
became Chief Adviser to H. II. Publications : 
Several standard works in Hindi. Address: 
Golaganj, Lucknow. 

MISHA, Rai Bahadur Tika Ram, M.A., LL.B., 
Member, Public Service Conimlssion, United 
Provinces. 6. Feb. 1, 1885 ; Educ. : St. John's 
Coll., Agra. Joined the Executive Service 
in 1900, was transferred to the Judicial Dept, 
m 1911 as Munsif and was confirmed as 
Dist. and Sessions Judge in 1934. During 
this period also worked us Registrar, Judicial 
CommissiomT's Court, and Dy. Legal Remem- 
brancer and Dy. See., Judicial Dept., was 
also nominated a member of the Provincial 
Leg. Council. In 1938 officiated as Judge, 
High Court, Allahabad. Retd, on Ist Feb. 
1940 ; apptd. Member, Public Service 
Commis<5ion from Jan. 1942 for 5 years. 
Officiated as Hon. Treasurer and Vlce-Pres , 
Executive Council, Allahabad Univ. for 8 
months in 1943-44. Address, 33, Stanley 
Road, Allaliabad, and Kacheri Road, Lucknow'. 

MITCHELL, Sir Kenneth, Kt. (1941), C.I.B. 
(1934), A.C.tr.L, M.Inst. C.E,, M.I.E. 
( India ), M. Inst. T., A 1 A E , I.8.E. 

( llctd. ) b. 28th Aug. 1886 : m. 1911 
Lilian, d of Edw. Westlake of Southampton, 
deed. 1938. Kdur. : st Paul’s School, London 
and City ana Guilds Central Technical Insti- 
tute, London. Dock <k Harbour Construction, 
Southampton ; Indian Pub. Wks. Dept., 1909; 
l.A.B.0. Tern. ; Capt., R. E., 1918-19 ; Under 
Sec., Punjab Govt., P. W. Dept., 1919-1920 ; 
Technical Advisor, Indian Roads Develop- 
ment ettee, 1927-28 ; Road Engr. to Govt, 
of India, 1930 ; Consulting Engr. to the Govt, 
ol India (Hoads), 1934. Pres., Indian Roads 
Congress, 1939-43 ; Controller of Road Trans- 
port, War Transport Dept., Govt of India, 
Feb. 1942 ; Chief ( outruller. Road Transport 
and Development. 1914. Address : New Delhi. 

MITRA, Rankndra Mohan, B.A., A.LI.B., 
Managing Director, Bankers’ Union Ltd. b. 
October 1908. father, l.ite Rai Saheb J.M.Mitra, 
Oiand-lather Late Raj Mohan Mitra, Chief 
Dewan, Tripura State ; Mother — ^Amiya Bala 
Mitra, daughter of late Jatindra Mohan Quha, 
l.B.s. (Late Professor, l^residency College, Cal- 
cutta). f». Santi Rani, two sons and one daugh- 
ter. Edue. : Zila School, Comilla and 
St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. Graduated 
in 1929 with distinction. Completed Indian 
Institute of Bankers' Examination, 1987. 
Served with the Imperial Bank, 1982-37. 
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One of the founders of Bankers* Union Ltd. 
Prepared tlie original scheme of metropolitan 
cleariim. Director, India Equitable Insurance 
Oo., \X<\. Publicntions : “ Haukint; Legislation 
for Iiuiiu,** Address: 44 '2B. llazra Koad, 
Ballygungo, ("aleuttu. 

illTRA, PROF. SisiR Kumar, D.Sc., 

F.N.I., (ihose Professor of 
Physics, University of 
Calcutta, b. October 1891. 
m. Lilabati, daughter of llai 
Bahadur Uarakisore Biswas 
of Barisul (died November 
4, 3 939). Two sous. Pioneer 
of radio research in India 
and well-known for his in- 
vestigations on the ionised 
layers of the upper atmos- 
phere which guide radio 
waves round the world. 
Author of numerous scieutitic publications. 
President, Slathemutics and Pliysics Section 
of the Indian Science Congress, 1934 ; 
Member, Bengal Industrial Survey Committee, 
1938. Member, Industrial Research Planning 
Committee, (Jovernment of India. President, 
Rotary Club of Calcutta, 1942. Chairman, 
Radio Research Committee, Board of Scientlllc 
and hidustiial Research. King George V. 
Sliver Jublh e Medal, 1935; Member, Indian 
Scientific Jtission to U. K. and U. 8. A. 
1944-45. Director. Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society Ltd. Well-knowm for hia 
Bengalee WTitinga and radio talks on popular 
science. Address : 9, Hindusthan Road, 

Ball%gunj, Calcutta, 

MITTER, Sir BR04E5DRA Lal, Kt. (1928), 
K.C.S.I. (1932); M.A., B.L., Bariister-at-Law, 
Prime Minister ot Raroda. 6. May 1875. 
m. a daughter of P, N. Bose, late of 
the Geological Survey, Edue. : Presidency 
Col., Calcutta and Lincoln's Inn. Formerly, 
Advocate -General ot India, Advocate Gene- 
ral ot Bengal and Member, Bengal Exi*cu- 1 
tlve Council, 1934-37; Law Member, Govt, ol j 
India, 1928-34. Led Indian Delegation to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1931 and 
1933. Address : Buroda 

MITTER, Rupbndra Coomar, M.Sc., M.L., 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, b. 18th January 
1890. m. Sudhahasinee Bose. Ed^tc , : at 
Doveton College, Presidency College, Scottish 
Churches College and University Law College, 
Calcutta. Vakil and Advocate, High Court, 
Calcutta for sometime; Professor, University 
Law College, Calrutta. lellow, Universitj 
of Calcutta and Member of the Faculty of 
I>aw, University of Dacca. Address : P. 24, 
Central Avenue, P.O. Uatkhola, Calcutta. 

MOCKSTT, Th« Hozr. Sir ViRi, Kt. (1943), 
H.A., M.B.E. (1010), Judge, High Court, 
liadras, since 1034. b. 26th July 1886. m 
Ethel Nora Gaddum Tomkinson. Edue. ; 
Marlborough, Worcester College, Oxford. 
Called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 1008; 
Practised in England, 1008-14. 1010-21 

(N. £. Circuit) ; served in the War. 1014-10, 
practised in Madras Bar, 1021-32 : officiated as 
Judge of the High Court, 1082 ; jhivy Council 
Bar and Lecturer on Xaw, Bliiig’s College, 




London, 1933-84. Officiated us Chief Justice, 
Madras High Court, Sept. 1948 to July 1944. 
Address : High Court, Madras. 

MODAK, Narayan Vinayak, C.I.E. (Jan. 
1945) ; City Engineer, Bombay Munici- 
pality. b. December 3890, B.E. (Civil) 
(1911), Member of the Institution ot 
<Tvil Engineers (London) (1030), F. R. San 
I., M.LE. (India), J.P. 

Worked as Sub-Divisional 
Officer with the Sanitary 
Engineer to the Govern- 
nicrit of Bombay (1932- 
1938). Awarded State 
Technical Scholarship for 
special training in Miiniciiial 
and Sanitary Engineering 
for one year in India and 3 
years in England (3918). 

In England was attached 
to the Corjioratlon of 
Hastings and w'orkcil tor nearly three years as 
an AsMlatant Engineer w'itJi the Coiporation 
(1919-1922). Appointed Excdithe Engineer 
in the Indian Ser\ioo of Railway Engineers 
Sanitary Engineer to the G. I. P. Railway 
(1922-30). Worked as Consulting Engineer 
to the B. B. A C. 1. Rly. to piepare a K<>werage 
scheme for tlielr D«)had Station whllti in 
service of the G. I. P. Rly. Appointed Dy. 
City Engineer to the lioinbay Municipality 
(1930). Acted as Hydraulic JOngineei, 
Bombay Municipality (1932-3933). Apiiointed 
City Engineer to the Bombay Municipality 
(1934 to date). President of the Bombay 
Engineering Congress (3938). A Vice- 
President, the Indian Roads Congress. 
President, Institution of Engineers (India) 
(1941 & 1942). President, Section of Engi- 
neering & MeLtllurgy, Indian Science Congress 
Association (1942). Fellow of the University 
of Bombay since 1933. Member of the Syndi- 
cate, 1937-44. Dean of the Faculty of 
Technology of the University of Bombay 
(1940-41). Member, Advisory Committee of 
the Engineering College, Poona. Member, 
Managing Committee of the V. J . T. Institute. 
Designed and erected Sewage Purification 
W’orks on the Activated Sludge Process (the 
first largest Sewage Works in India) for the 
sewerage of the Northern Part of the Island of 
Bombay. Address: " Udyam,” ShlvajiPark, 
Bombay 28. 

MODY, BHOQILAL Jaojivan, Personal Assis- 
tant to His Highness the Maharaja Sabeb 
of Dharampur. b. on the 28th of February, 
1880. Edue, : at the Alfred High School, 
Jtlajkot. Joined the 
Government service in 
the Western India t^tates 
Agency at Rajkot in 
1910. Passed the Higher 
Standard Examination. 
Joined Dharampur State 
service In the year 1923. 
Appoiniod Personal Assis- 
tant to His Highness 
tne Maharaja Saheb in 
1928. Received His late 
Majesty's Silver Jubilee 
Medal In the year 1936. Awarded the 
Coronation Medal in 1937. Address: Baldev 
Nivas, Dharampur (Surat Diet.). 


1880. Edue, : at 
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MODY, SiH Kohmabji Pbroshaw, M.A. (1904), 
LL.B. (1900), K.B.E. (1935), b. Sept. 23, 1881 ; 
m, Jcrbai, d, of Kavasji Badabhoy Dubafih, 

3 8 . ; Educ. : St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
1913-41 and President, 1923-24; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners' Association, 1927 and 
1929-34 ; President, Indian Merchants’ 
Cinambcr, 1028 ; President, Employers* Fede- 
ration of India, 1933-41 and again from 1943 ; 
Member, Indian Leg. Assembly, 1929-43 ; 
Member, Bound Table Con. and llcscrve Bank 
Cttee of the Conference; joint-signatory to 
the Indo-liancashire Trade Agreement, 1933 ; 
Member for Supply, CJovt. of India, August 
1911 to Feb. 1943, and Deputy Cliainnan 
of the War Itesourccs Cttee. of the Council ; 
Dir., Tata Sons, Ltd. ; lU'legate, International 
I.iabour Conterence, CeiicNa, 1937 ; Chairman. 
Assodated Cement ('o. ; Chairman, Central 
Bank of liniiu ; l*res , (Vieket (Jliib of India; 
Chulrman, Jtoyal Westi’rn India Turf Club. 
i'ubhmtumt : The Political Future of India 
(1908) ; Life of ,S'ir Pherozefthah Mehta (1921). 
Addrenf^ • “ SpirosjHTo,” Carmi<*hael Road, 

Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

MOHA.NLVLL. SiUH, Prominent busineslman 
and indtislriulist of Calcutta; b. August 
1892; J’artncr in the firm of Managing 
Agents, loi Tlie Mohini Mills, Ltd. Xo. 1 
and 2 and Messrs. Ohimanlal 
Vadilal A: C'o,; President, In- j 
<liaii Chamber of Commerce 
and Bengal Millowners’ 
Assen., Calcutta ; t’ommis- 
sloner, Calcutta Port Trust; 
Member, Board of Economic 
Knqulo, Bengal ; Consulta- 
ti>e Cttee, Calcutta Electric 
Supply Coii»orat ion ; Bengal 
Xagpur Railway Local 
AdM^-ory Cttee, .since 1934 ; 
Eastern Bengal Railway 
lawal Adsisory t'ttee. since 1935; Com- 
mercial Panel, Raihsav Rates Advisory 
(tlcc, 1930. Textile Control Board; Town 
Planning Committee, Bengal ; Standing I 
(Quartering Board, Bengal ; Director ot j 
M'\cral banking, jute and insurance iiiNtitu- 
tions in talcutta. Takes great interest 111 
Hoeuil aiul cultural aitiMtics. Jddrf.\i^: 22 
Canning Street, talcutta. 



MOH AN SINGH. S.AKPAU lUHAlU U SAltOAll. 
C.I K h dune <’». 1897 .• Educ,: (;o\t. Cofl. 
A Aitchison Chief.s' Coll.. Lahore; Recipient 
of Saiiads at vjirious times and a ie>ol\er 
uith Sanad lor uar .scr\lcc^ 
lu 1919 ; Memhcr, India 
Council, 193.5-37; AdMsci 
Ui the Secretary ot Stale 
lor Indta, lU37-tO; Life 
Member, Ovummis la ague 
London ; Lite i'ation, 

Provl Boys Scouts Assen.; 
l*resident, l9Ui sikh Educl 
( 'ontcreiice, Mont goinerj , 
and twice President of the 
Receiuion Cttee. of the 
Sikh Kduel Conference, 
hawalplndl ; takes spe<‘ial interest in Educl. 
tcmpeianee, religious, social jind other puldic 
activities , Memhcr. Punjab A N W F.P. 
Joint Public Service Commission aiucc 1943 ; 



Vice-Chairman, Provl. Board of Industries, 
Punjab; Dy. Leader, Provincial War Board and 
Finance ftub-Cttee. ; Chairman, Ambala Elec- 
tric Supply Co. Ltd.; Director, Bharat Bank 
Ltd., Traders Bank JAd , PreelHion Manufac- 
turing Co. Ltd., Agricultural Machinery 
Co. JAd , and of several joint stock com- 
panies. Recently donated 50 Xanals of 
land costing Rs. 2 lakhs for the Khalsa 
College. Rawalxiindl. Pnhhcations : Anm 
IH Var iV Jap J\ Satik in Punjabi and 
Aitehison Chiefs’ (oil. Old Bo>s' Register 
in English L'labs Founder ami ‘liie Member 
of Rawal Club, Rawalpindi ; Member, Chelms- 
ford Club, Simla A Della Addreaa: liaLhan 
Niwas, Rawaljdndi. 

MOHIYUDDIN, Siltan M., MV, LL B., 
M.Ed ; JMreetor of I’ublic Instrmtiori. Jlysoie 
State,, b, June 12, 1894; w ;1 h .'Id Educ. 
Wesley Coll, and Presy. Coll., Madi.is ; .M.A. 6, 
Coll., Aligarh and the lAiiv, 
of Jieed.s, Engl«.nd; Lnt«‘red 
Mysore Educational Ser\ice 
in 1919; Served as Vice- 
Principal and then Print i- 
pal, (rovt. Tiaining ( oil., 

Mysore ; J*rof. of Education 
in My.sore Cniv.; Registiar, 

Mysore I'niv ; Dejuity 
Director of Piiblit- Instruc- 
tion ; Organizing Secy , 

National War Fiont. 

On loreign service foi some 
time as Inspector ot Schools. Coorg A C A M. 
Station, Banguloie ; Member ot Mysore I mv. 
Senate since 1922 and ot Mjsore Ciiiv. touncil 
.since 1934 ; On dejmtation to studj the 
educational svstem in Madras and lii tlie 
Punjab; Member, Andhra and Madras Cnn. 
Inspect Jon Coiuini.ssjous in 1927 and l92.^ ; 
Boards of Studies, Mysore, .Vndhra ami 
Madras XJnivs Puhhcatiom • Written book*, on 
“ Principles of I'.ducation ” and “ School 
Organization and Management ”, ]>e8ides 
vaMous i>apers on educatiomij subjects. 
Addres'^: ‘‘Liro>ka,” J, Cunningham Crescent, 

Bangalore 

MOKASHI. Vrn^HOTTAM Shridhar. B.A., 
Manager, Saiigii Bank Ltd., SangU. b. in 
l‘UK> tlradunted in 1927 from tlie St. Xavier'-^ 
Pollcge, Bomlv'X- m. Miss Sunder Sabnis, 
(J rand-daughter of Sii 
Raghuna*lirao Sabnis, Kt., 
0 , ex- 1 )i wan 0 / Koliia- 

pur, tw'o sons., ^clvtvl m the 
Bombay Ihoviuciai Co- 
oi»crative li*ank Ltd., as an 
othcer at different centres 
in the Presidency ; joined 
as (Jeneral Manager of 
the Sangl! Bank lAd. in 
192.9 ; an Associate Member 
of the Indian Institute ol 
Bankers. Though a Jt. 
Stock Banker takes keen interest in Co 
operative activities and during his service 
in the Co-operutive Bank, was an aci-i^e 
member of the various co-operative bodies 
including the Bomliay Co-operative Institute. 
Was the Chairman of the Reception C’tte. 
of the third Session ot Sangli State Co-opera- 
tive Conference held at Sangli in April (1945). 
Add'esb : The Sangli Bauk Ltd., Sangli (SM.C. 
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MOUOMKD Avuas Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
Merchant. KdMC. ; In Mysore. Was member, 
Mysore Kepresentatlve Assembly for 20 years ; 
Member, Mysore Legislative Council for over 
36 years; ex-President, Bangalore City 
Municipal Council ; (Jeneral Secretary, Central 
Mnhomodan Association since 84 years; 
Presided over Kon- Brahmin Youth League, 
Madras, 1P28 ; presented In 1928, with an 
Address, a silver Casket and Gold Cup by 
citizens of Mysore in recognition of services 
to the State ; President, Mysore State Muslim 
Conference, 1932. ('onterred title of .Shaflq-ul- 
Mulk by il.Il. the Maharajah of Mysore, 1942. 
Address : Muslim Hull Kuad, Bangalore City. 

MGLEDINA, Khan Bahadcr Mithammad 
Hashim, Khan Bahadur ; T.and-lord 6l 
Hony. Magistrate First Class; ft. March f), 
190C; tn Mariam, d. of A. B. Adam Sait of 
Ootacamund ; Educ. St. Vincent’s A Daatur 
High School, Poona; President, Poona 
Suburban Municljiallty hinco 1941 ; Viee- 
Preaident, ('antt. B<tard, Kirkee, since 1938, 
Member, Poona Cantonment Board ; Scoy. 
District Wakf C’ttee . Controller of llents, 
Kirkee Cant Pres.. Muslim Students' Union. 
Poona ; member of the Poona Dlat. J/>eal 
Board and the Poona City Jluniclpality, 
1934-37 and Vice Chairman’ of the Poniia 
Dlst. ScIkkjI Board: awiirded Khan Sahib 
in 1941 and Khan Bahadur in January, 1945. 
Vubhcatiom. My Impression of the Far Bast, 
and Ready Refemire to Vnminal Lair, 
Address : 30, Main Street, Poona. 

MOOKERJFiE, SIR BlRENDRA Nvtu, m 4. 
(Cantab ), m.i.e. (Ind.) ; s. tjf the late Sir 
Kajendra Nath Mookerjce, K e.i.K., K.c.v.o., 
M.I.E. (ind.), F. A 8.B .Dvr.(Kng ),ft. Februarv 
14, 1899; m. iy2r> Ranu Pritl Adhikari, d 
of Phani Bhusan Adhikari, late I^rof. of the 
Benares Hindu Univ. — 2 d and 1 «. Kdur. 
Bishop’s Cullegate Sehool (Calcutta), Bengal 
Engmeering Coll, and Trinity ( oil. (Cantab ), 
Partner (d Messrs. Martin A Co. and Messrs, 
Burn A Co., Engineers, Contractors, Mer- 
rliants. Shipbuilders, etc., etc. Clialrmnn, 
Ste^l (’orporation of Bengal l.td. ; Vlee-Pres 
Calcutta IxK-al Boar<l ot th<> ImperJa! Bank 
ot India , M«*m . Vireroy’s .Nati(»n.'il Deienee 
('ouneil ; Ad mm'f --R oger Mission; Mem ' 
Munitions Pr<Mluction Advis<iTy Cttee. Dir, 
Darjeeling Himalavau Rl.\, C<*., Darjeel- 
ing Himalayan Hly. Extensions to,, lAd , 
Sara Siriijganj Rly. Co,, Ltd., lloshlarpur 
Doab Braucii Rly. Co., Ltd., Mvmenslngh 
Bhairab Bazar Rly, C<^., Lt/d.. Koiinijiong 
Ropeway ('o.. Ltd., ILsigldy Mills Co., Ltd., 
t^ondoipara Mills Co., Ltd , Clive Insuranee, 
tk>., idd., Kinnison Jute Mills ('<»., Ltd.,' 
Nalhati Jute MlUs Co., Ltd., Kerr Tarruck ‘ 
A Co., Ltd., Braithwaite, Burn A Jessop 
Construction Co., Ltd., Fellow of the Calcutta' 
Univ. Sheriff of Calcutta, 19U. Vlubn ' 
National Liberal, Ijondon; (;aleutta Club 
" 300 " Club, Calcutta, Polo (’hib. Royal , 
('aleutU Turf (’lub, Ijike Club, Calcutta 
South Club and Cricket Clul) of India, Bombay j 
Offiee Address . 12, Mission Bow. Residence , 
7, Harlngton Street, Calcutta . , 

MOOKEIUKE, Syama Prahah, M A., B.L.,. 
i>.Litt., LL D., Bnr-at-Law; ft. 6th Jiilyj 
X901 ; m. Brlinati budlia Devi (died Aug. I 


Z3. 

1933) ; Educ, ; Presy. Coll. (Cal.) ; Called to the 
Bar» London, 1927 ; Advocate, Cal. H.C., 
since 1924 ; M.L.A. (Bengal), since 1929 ; 
Vice-Chancellor, Cal. Univ., 1934-38 ; Finance 
Minister, Bengal, 1941-42; President, 
All-lndla Hindu Mahasabha ; President, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1943-45. Address : 
77, Asutosh Mookerjeo Road, Calcutta. 

MOONJE, Dr. B. S., ex-member, Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly, i.ieader of Hindu Sangathan 
Party ; Joined during Saiyagruhn Movement, 
1930 ; Round Table Conference Delegate ; 
Takes keen interest in Army matters, Founder, 
Bhoiisla Military Sehool, Nasik, (1930) ; ex- 
JTesldeut, All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 
Address: Nagpur. 

MOORE, W. Arthur, ft. 1880. m. Maud Eileen. 
Educ.: (’ampbeil Coll., Beltast and St. John’s 
('oil., Oxford. Pres., Oxford Union Society, 
1904 ; Special (’orrespondent of The Times 
for Young Turk Revolution, 1908, and in 
Albania; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12; 
Russian Correspondent, 1913; Spain, 1914; 
Albanian Revolution, 1914 ; Retreat from 
Moiisand Battlcof Marne, 1914 ; obtained com- 
mission in Rifle Brigade ; served Dardanelles, 
191.'>: Salonika, 1915-17; H.A.F., 1918 ; with 
iniliiary mission (Gen. Sir G. T. Bridges) 
in Cou.s'tantinople and tlie Balkans ; Squadron 
Leatler. R A.F. ; de^pat<•hes twice ; M.B.E. 
(inUltary); Serbian Wiiite Eagle; Greek 
Older of the Redeemer; Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visiting 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Caucasus, India, AfiHianistAn M.L.A. (Bengal), 
1926-33. Editor of the Statesman, 1933-43. 
Public Brhitiona Ad\iser to Supreme Allied 
('omm.ind, S.E Asia, 1914. J*nitkcations : 
The Miracle (Bv 'Antrim Oriel,' Constable, 
19(»8> ; The OiifziL Kxpres.s (Constable, 1014) ; 
This Our War (1942). Address: Supreme 
Allied ( onimand, South East Asia. 

MOOS, Pestonji Nanahhoy, M.A., LL.B., 

l. C.S., Bar-at-Law, Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Legal Department, and Remem- 
brancer of l/cgal Affairs, ft. 29th August 1894 ; 

m. Bacboo, rf. of K. S. Framji, Esq., 
C.I.E. Bdnc. : Elphinstoue College, IJombay ; 
Worcester (;ollege, Oxford ; University 
College, London aiul Inner Temple, London. 
Joined the Indian Civil Service on 12-12-1921 ; 
Assistant Collector and MagistraU*, Ahmed- 
abad, Broach and F’auch Mahals, 1922-1925 ; 
District and Sessions Judge, Hyderabad, 
Larkuna, Sukkiir, Kathiawar, Nasik, Poona 
and Thuna, 1927-1940 ; fiecretary, Bombay 
Provincial Franchise (;ommittec, 1932 ; 
Secretary to Government, I.tegal Department 
and Remembrancer of J^egal Affairs jsince 
Jan. 8, 1911. Address: "Chalet," Malabar 
Hill. Bombay. 

MOOS, 8. N., M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.S.A., C.I.E., 
I.E.S., Dlrertor of Public Inniructlon, Bombay 
Province, ft. 2f>th September, 1890; m. 
Makee B. Petit. Educ. : lOlnhinstono College, 
Bombay, and King’s College, Cambridge. 
Professor of Mathematics and Plivslcs, 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bouway ; 
Indian Educational Service, 1918 ; Inspector 
of Seieiice Teaching; Educational Inspector, 
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Southern, Bombay and Central Divisions, 
and Sind ; Deputy Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. Publications r Various Educational 
Jteports and articles. Address: Carden 
iicach, Bombay Hoad, Poona. 


MOETON, Sir George Bond, o.b.e., m.c., 
younger son of the late William Morton 
b. 1893 ; Merchant and Senior Resident 
Partner of Bird Co. and F. W. Heilgers 
(’o., of Calcutta; In Min. of Pensions 1918- 
1919 has been a director of Imperial Bank 
of India since 1930, (Vice-Pres. of Calcutta 
I^cal Board 1939-41 and Pres. 1942-44); 
Joint Hon. Secy. King George V. Memorial 
Fund, Bengal 1936-39 ; Vlce-Chm., King. 
Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis Fund for India 
(Bengal) 1938-39 ; Trustee, Victoria Memorial, 
since 1 939; Adviser, Eastern Group Conference. 

1940, Chm., Bengal Telephone Corporation 
Ltd., and Vice-Pres., Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 1940-41 ; Member, Munitions 
Production Advisory Cttee. and Vice Cbm. 
of Provincial Advisory Cttee. for War Supplies ' 
since 1040; Pres.. Bengal Chamber of Com- 1 
merce and Abso. Chambers of Coraraerce of j 
India and Ceylon, 1941-42; Member, National | 
Defence Council since 1941; Sheriff of Calcutta, ' 
edl94l-42; serv in Inns of (Jourt, O.T.C.J 

1913- 14; European War 1914-19 in France i 
as Capt. Royal Fusiliers (wounded, M.C. 

1914- 15 star, two medals): m. 1929, Doreen 
Elizabeth, d. of late Lieut ('ol. Frederick! 
O’Klnealy, c.i.E., o.v.o., i.M.s,, cr. o.b.e. 
(Civil) 1939, Kt. 1942. ('lubs : Oriental and 
Bengal ; Address : 5, Raja Santosh Road, 
Calcutta. 

MOKVT H H. M\niRUv Shri t Li kiinHiiui ' 
B\llHl/l’R. M\H.vR\JN {See ! iuiutn Prtue(,\' 
section) 

MOT.iNDAS, T. J.P . Landlord, Biiukei and 
(’omr.U'tO! . Propilctor, T. Motamlas A ('o , 
K araehi. Mamifacf luers’ 

KepresentaUve and Maim- 
fa<'turcr of IndUn Wine-. 
Liquois and ( hemic. iD 
b 189.( at Snkk\ir, FoII»a\- 
iiig in ids father’s footsteps, 
entered husiness at the age 
of 14. Has travelled 
Uiroughotit India, and 
visited Burma, (Vylon ' 
and Afghanlst.an. Member i 
of various Institutes and [ 
Associations ; M e in h e r , i 
Managing ( omiidttee, Karachi Wine | 
Merch.iuts’ Association, Old-Mikkur Ass(m ia- 
tlon, Karachi, and the Cosnioi^olitan | 
Co-oi>eratlvc Houhinu Society, Ltd . Karachi 
Adiiress : Motnu Bnildmir, Bunder Road, 

Post Ilox 25, Kniachi. 

MOUXTBAT'rn.V. ADMIRAL THE LORD LOUIS 
(Francis Albert Victor Nicholas) (Hon I.t. 
General, Hon. Air Marshal). G (’ V.O , cr. 
1937, K.C.V O , cr 1922. C.B. 1943, 1) S.O. 

1941, A.M.I.E.K. 1927. M Brit. I.ILE. 1941. 
A.M.l.N.A. 1939, Personal A.D.C. to King 
Edward VIIl and to King George VI, High! 
Steward ol Romsey, 1940. Supremo Allied] 
Commander, SouUi Kast Asia Command. 1 

rv- 
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b. 26 June 1900. m. Edwina Cyianth 
Annette, e. d. of 1st Baron Mount Temple. 
Pduc. : Locker’s Park, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth, Christ’s (College, Cambridge. Naval 
Cadet 1913; Midshipman 1916; Sub-Lieute- 
nant 1918; Lieutenant 1920; Lieut. Commander 
1928; Commander 1932; Captain 1937; 
Commodore l.st (Jlass 1941; Act. Vice-Admiral 
1942; Act. Admiral 1943. Served afloat 
during Great War 1916-1918; served in 
II. M. S. Itenown 3920 (Prince of Wales’ 
tour to India, Japan and the Far East) ; in 
"oramand of H.M KeUif and of 5th Destroyer 
Flotilla 1939-1941 (despatches twice); Chief 
of Combined Operations (Member of Chiefs of 
SI aff Committee) 194 1-1943. A ddress : South 
East Asia Command Headuuarters. 

MCDALTAR, Drwiv B\hadur Dr. Sir A. 
JiAKsnMA\ASWA.Ml, BA. 1914, M.D. 1922, 
F.K.CO.G. 1930, I.ACS. 1941, LLD., 
I) Sc.; Knightf*d 394'»; Vice-Chancellor, 
Fuiversity of Madras ; h. 14-10-1887 ; 
w. Hatha Bai ; Kdvr. Madras Christian 
(’oil., Madras, and Medical Coll., Madras; 
Prof<‘s->or of Olisfetrics & GynaecoloEiy, 
Medical (’oil , Madras. & Supdt. of the 
fl 0 ^t. Hospital for Women A Children, 
1934-42 , Priin'ipal. Madras Medical Coll., 
19.39-42: Vice-ClMneellor, Madras TJniv, 

since 1942 ; Paf'lirntione. (1) Ante-uatal, Natal, 
Neo-notal mortality oi Infants ; (2) Clinical 
Obstetrics: (3) Slidwifery casebook for 
MUlwi\es Adfirxi^' ’Kensington,’ Poona- 
mallee High Hoad, Kilpauk. Madras. 

MUDALIAR, The Hon. Sm A. Ramaswami, 
Diwan B.vhuii'R, K.C.S.l. (1937) , (vSupply) 
Meml>er ami Vice-l*re-.ideiit of the Viceroy’s 
l.\«*eiitive ( ouncil. b. 14 October lhS7. 
Pdue. .Madras thri^ian College, Lav 
Ct»llege. Mailras. Advocate. Madra.s , 
Member, I.egislative ( ouncil, .Madras, 
1920-26; Mayor, Corporation of Madras, 
1928-30; Member, Council of State, 1930; 
Member. Indian Legislative Assembly, 1931- 
34 ; Member, Round Tabic Conference and 
Federal Structure Committee; Member, 
Indian Fiancliise Committee ; Member, Indian 
Re-^erve I’,. ink ('‘ommittee ; Loader, Indian 
Delegation to Biitish Commonwealth Kela- 
tion- Conference, Toronto; Member, Special 
Textile Taritf Board : Member, India (\mncU ; 
TTon. Editor, Justice, 1927-35 ; Member, 
Economic Committee. League of Nations; 
Member, Imi>erial Economic Committee. 
Delegate, Nine Power Conference. Brussels, 
1937. Member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Count il for Commerce Dept , 1939-42. 

Representative of the Govt, of India 
on the Impel ial War Cabinet A Pacific War 
Count il, 19 42 43. Appointed Supply Member 
oil May 2. 1943 on return from War Cabinet, 
Proceeded to San Frantisco as leader ot the 
Indian Delegation, March 11. 1945. As 

member ol the Delegation, he was also Chair- 
iiinn of Ih’oiiomic Scctnni of the Council. 
Intlia’s ropri'-cntutive on the Preparatory 
ComniDsion to tfie rnitod Nations Organisa- 
tion, Nov. 1945. Address' New Delhi. 

MCDllOL, Rvler or. (See Jndian Prineee* 
Section.) 
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MU DIE, TiIK IlON. SiK ItOUERT FRANOIS, 
K.C.r.E. (1944); C.S.l. 1941 ; O.I.E. 1935; 
O.B.K. 1910. Home Meml>cr, Dovt. of 
IiKiia. Govonioi“Det>ijinatt', Skid. h. 
*2i Auc. ISOO , g. of Patrick Spence 
Mudie and Marjiaret Lind Heron ; m, 1910. 
alary Spciu'cr ; one d. Ediic . : Fettes 
College, Edinburgh ; King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. \\ rangier, 1011; As'^i'^tant Master 
Clifton. 1911; Eton College, 1912-13; 2nd 
lit,, (Hh City of London Hilies, 1914; Indian 
Army Iteserve of DHicers. 191.5; A.ssistant 
Magistrate, Jhansi. 1919 ; Joint Jlagi'strate, 
Benares, 1920 ; Magistrate and Collector, 
Agra. Sultanpur. Partabuarh. Patchgarh. 1922- 
2tl ; Settlement Dlficer, Agra. 1929-29 ; Sec., 
Hound Table Conference. lO.'iO-Jl ; Mgte. 
and Collector. All,ib.iba<l, Ikdandshahr, Cawn- 
pore. 193l-,J<; ; Cc»^ernnient of India Secre- 
tailat. ly.'ki and 1937 ; Collector, Agra. 1937- 
3h ; Kevenue ^ecreta^y, I .1*. Co\t., 19.38-39. 
Chief >ecret.ir\ to I .P (lovt. and then Acting 
(lONcrnorol Bihar. J^ublwations : Aiiritnlturul 
Debt in the Agra District lltcreotioHS , Hiding, 
Motoring. Mathematics. Address: New Delhi. 

MUHAMMAD Mckauram ALi Khan, Mumtaz- 
ri>-DowLAH N'awah, Cliief of Pahasu 
listate and 'inziini Jiaglrdar, Haipur (Jaipur 
State). 6. 2iid S^'pt. 1893, in. d. of late Koer 
irfitafat All Khan, Chief of S.idabad, 2nd 
marriage, d. of Hao Abdul Hakeem Ivhan of 
Khairi Di?t., Sharanpore. Edur. : Maharaja’s 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, 
Wap Foreign Member of the Council of State. 
Jaipur, 1922-24: \it'ited Europe in 1924 & 1938 
P^ddications : Sada-i-Watnu Tanqeed Nadir ;j 
Swaraiya Horne Rule. Addren*: Pahasu House, 
Aligaih ; 3Iumtazb.igh, Jaipur (Rajputniia) 
and ’Darnl Fiiiz’, The Fort, Pahasu. (Dist. 
Bulaodshahr). 

MUHABOfAD NAWAZ, Et -Colonel Sir, Kt.. 
H.L.A..Khan<>i Kot Fateh Khan; Sardar ofthe 
Gheba Clan ; Proprietor of the Kot Estates; 
Member of the I’uiij.ab E(‘gklativc Assembly ; 

Magistrate; Sub. -Judge, 
As'-istant Collector : As- 
sistant Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, b. 
12tJi August 1901. Only 
son of the lute Sardar 
Bftihammad All Khan. 
Blarried the younger 
ilaughter of the late 
Nuwab of Kaiahagh. 
Four daughters Edur. : 
Aibdiison Chiefs* College 
(Lahore) and Jtoyal 
Military College (Sand- 
hurst) Enfer<‘d Army in 1921. ApjKdnted , 
in August 1920 t<» the Army iii India | 

Reserve of Oflners Elected in November 
192C to represent the Punjab Jotndholders | 
In Central Leginlutive Assemidy. Appointed t 
Honruary Major in June 1933, Honor.iryj 
lit -( (donel in 31arehl94E Ek*et<*<i in 1937 
to the Punjab liCglsiative Assembly. Address: , 
Kot Fateh Khan, Attock District, Punjab. ; 

dUlK, Wi.NOATK WfMTSH, ElFUT.-rOL., C.ILK i 

(CivU) (192«). M.V O. (1923), O.B.E. (MlliUry) 

(1918), Officer of the Crown of Rumania, ! 

1920, Comionnder of file Crown of Belgium, * 


1926 ; b. 12th June 1879. Edw. : Halleybury 
College and the R.M.C., Sandhurst. Was 
in tlie Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regi- 
ment and 16th Roydl Ludhiana Sikhs (l.A). 
Retired, 1931. Aiidresa : C/o The Agent, 
Imperial Bank of India, Simla. 

MXJKANDI Lal, B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 
ex-M.L.C., ex-Dy. President, U.P. Council, 
ex- Judge, Tehri (Garhwal), State High 
Court , b. 14th Oct. 1890, m. nee Miss 
Ball (1915), Educ. : At Schools, Paiiri and 
Almora. At Colleges, Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford. Hist. 
Hons., 1917. Culled to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1918 ; 
returned, 1019, enrolled Adv., Allahabad H.C., 
J919: M.LC. for Garhwal, 192.3-30; Dy. 
President, II. P. Council, 1927-30 ; appointed 
PuEne Judge. Tehri (Garhwal) Slate, High 
Court, 1938-44. Mgr,. Indian Turpentine 
and Rosin Co.. Ltd., P.O. (MutterbuckganJ, 
(Bareilly) since March 1041, W’rltes to 
Hindi and English periodicals ; and is 
an eximncnt and criric of Indian Art. 
J’ermanent. Address: I’.O. Clutterbuckganj 
(B.ireilly), U.P.. India. 

MUKEHJF.A, Satya Vrata, Rajya Ratna 
( 1931); B. A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., F.R.S.A., 
London : Senior Councillor of Baroda, retired 
Dewan of Kutch 1943-44. b. 6th Feb. 1887, 
in. Sm. Aruna Devi. M.A,, nee Bezbarao; 
grand niece of Tagore the Poet. One son 
one daughter. Educ. : St. Xavier’s and 
Presidency Colleges, Calcutta and Exeter 
(’ollege, Oxford. Entered Baroda Service 
(1911) ; conducted the Censu-s of Baroda State 
(1921, 1931 and 1941) ; Rose to Senior Coun- 
(lllor 1944-43. Was largely responsible for the 
reorganisation of the Central Secretariat, and 
the local Boards and for constitutional reform 
proposals now sanctioned. Decorated “Rajya 
Ratna " for exemplary services (1934) ; 
Rotary Governor, 89th District of India, 
1942-43. Address : Eslia, Race Course Hoad 
Baroda. 

MUKBRJBA, Tarak Nath B.Sc., M.B.E . 
M.L.A., Kx-Hevenue Minister, Government 
of Bengal ; eldest granilson of late Raja 
Peary Mohan Mukerjea, M.A , B.L., C.S.E, of 
I’ttarpara Raj; b. April, 1898 In Uttarpara 
(Bengal) ; Member, Bengal Ix'glslative 
Council, 1923-1930 and Bengal Legislative 
Assembly since 1040; Chairnmn, Hooghly 
District Board since 1924 ; lA'adiiig Zamin- 
dar, 'Irustee and Vice-President, British 
Indian .Vssen. , Director, B. P. Railway, 
President, Bengal (’entral A, M. Society; 
'I'nistee, Barendra Research Museum; Con- 
nected with most of the important or- 
ganisations in the Province and founder of 
many schools, charitable dispensaries and 
other public insti tut Jons. Address : ” Kajen- 
dra Bhaban Uttarpara. Uooglily (Bengal) 
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MUKERJI, Dhirkndra Narayan, h. 189». 
Uttarpara Uaj family of Bengal. (lave up 
College career in the Presidency College 
to join the non-co-operation movement of 
the Indian National Con- 
■■■IIIIIIIHI gress in the year 1921. 

Uuffered incarceration in 
1921 and 1030 movements 
Be offered Satyagraha 

lO’iiRf'hed by the Corigre»« 

on loth January 1911 
and at the call of 
' Mahatma (iandhl he joined 
Y mm August 1942 movement 

» and after being arrested 

, . at Puri on 30-10-42 he 

remained as a Security 

Prisoner and was released on 24th June 1913. 
The ilooghiy Bank Ltd., is his creation. Be 
is a supporter of indigenous Industries 
Was elected uncontested to the Bengal 

Ijegialative Assembly in 1937 on Congres-. 

Ticket. Director, National Indian Lite 

Insurance (/O., Ltd., and is also associated 
with other bu8ine.ss concerns. Has published 
many articles on finance and commerce 
Addresn : C7, Joy Kissen Street, I ttarpara, 
Ilooghiy, Bengal. 

MUKEEJI, Rai Bahadur Paresh Nath, 
M.A. (1902), BaI Bahadur (1926) O.B.E 
(1033); h. 22nd December, 1882. m. 
Samir Bala, nee Chatterjec. Educ. Presidency 
CloUege, Calcutta. Joined the Postal Depart- 
ment at Superintendent of Post Othccs in 
1904*. Secretary, Postal Committee, 1920. 
Member, Office Reorganisation Committee. 
1921, Secretary of tlie Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Clongress at Stockholm, 
1 9 24, Assistant Director-General, 1927, 
Member of the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at London, 1029, 


General Purposes Standing Cttee.. 1940-1941; 
M. L. A., Bengal since 1937; Minister, 
Publicity Dept., Govt, of Bengal, April 
1943 March 1945. Address: 59, Bodrldas 

Temple Street, Calcutta. 

MUNJEE, Cassamally, J.P . Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Bomba>. Educ.: in 

liumlmy. Married: Kbaiijabai, daughter 
of Haji Mukiii Jjadak 4 sons and 

3 daughters. Has vaii<d 
commercial interests. 

Chairman, Board of Diiec- 
tors • The As.sociated 
Banking Corporation of 
India, Ltd., Munjee Nathoo- 
bhoy d: Co. (Kathiawar) 

Ltd., Munjee Nuthooidioy 
& Sons (Kathiawar) Ltd., 

Munjee Nathoobhoy Piovi- 
dent Society Ltd., Munjee 
Transport Ltd., Munjee 
(India) Ltd., Director — 'J'he 
United India Pire <k Gcneial Insc. Co., Ltd , 
.Senior Partner of Messrs. Munj(-e Nathoobhoy 
d: Co., Bombay, Pl.a'»tex Pi oducts Company, 
CJoimtry (Talt Shipping Co., The Berkeley 
Printing Press, Tiie Berkeley Company. 
Jle is a leading meinlier oi the Khoja 
OommumLy. Be is a Joint Mukhi of the 
Khoja Jamat and a Memiter of H. B. The 
Aga Khan’s Counci’ and also President 
of the Gold Grant Committee appointed by 
fl. H. The .\ga Khan in 1036. as awarded 
the Silver Jululee Medal, as a prominent 
mei chant, from the Bhavnagar State. Has 
travelled extcn'^ively on the Continent. 
President, All India Mus’im Ch.imber of 
Com men e find Industry, 1945. Clubs: The 
Rotary, W illingdon Sports t>lub, The Orient 
Club, The Royal Western India Tuif Club. 
Address : 18 , NepeanKoad, Malabar Hill, 

Bombay. 



Deputy Director-QeneralT Postal Services, 193li | 

Deputed to Kabulto settle pOTtal relationship I Ml, nshI. KANIALAL MANKKLAL. B.A 

wltli Afghjintatan m2, Postmaster-General, mx A., h. 2»th Dee. ISS?. m. Lila^al 


Madras, 1933, Bchar and Orissa, 1938-34; 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the In- 
ternational Postal Congress at Cairo. 1934; 
Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, 1 934- 
38. Senior Deputy Director-General, Post and 
Telegraphs, 1938-39. Welfare OHicer, Posts 
and Telegraphs. 1942-44. Deputy Contioller 1 
General, Civil Supplies Publications : Several . 
DeiArtmental Publications. Address: 26, 
Ritchie Road, Calcutta. 

MULLAN, Jal PhibOZESHAH, M.A., F.B.E.S, ; 
Prof, of Zoology, St. Xavier’s College, 
b. 20th March. 1884. Educ.: St. Xaviers’ 
College, Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, I 
University of Bombay. Publications : i 
Animal Types for (’loUege Students'*. 
Address : " Mangatram Mansion*’, Lamington 
Road, Grant Road, Bombay. 

MULLICK, PULIIf BRHART. M.A., B.L., M.L.A., 
H.A. (Ecoo.), 1023, B.A. (Hons.), (Econ.). 
1921, II. L.. In 1925 ; b. Jan. 1, 1901 ; m. 
Sudharanl Mullick ; Educ. : Presy. Coll., 
Calcutta; Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 
since 192rt; Councillor, Calcutta Corporation, 
1036-42; Chairman, Public Health Standing 
Cttee., 1089-1040; Chairman, Estates and 


Lila\ati 

Seth, an authore'is of repute in Gujarati 
language, 1926. Educ. : Dalai High School, 
Broach, and Baroda College ; Advocate, Bom- 
bay High Court, 1913; Joint Editor, Youn^ 
India, 1915; Secy., Bombay Home Rule 
League , 1919-20 ; Editor, Gujarat, 1922-31 ; 
Fellow of the Bombay Univenuty, since 1926 , 
Member of Syndicate of the University, 
1926-36 ; Member, Baroda Unn Commission, 
1926; Member, Bombay Legislative Council 
(Old) and Legislative Assembly (New) re- 
presenting the Bombay Cniv. since 1927 ; 
Chairman, Government Ctlee. to introduce 
compulsory physical training in schools, 1927 ; 
Sentenced to six months* imprisonment lor 
Suit Satyagraha, April 1930, Member, Working 
Cltee., Indian National Congress, 1930; 
Member, All-India Congress Cttee., 10. 0-36; 
Sentenced to 2 Yrs. R. I. for Civil Disobed- 
ience, Jan. 1932 ; Secy., Congress Parliamen- 
tary Board, 1934 ; Homo Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bombay, 1937-1939 ; Vice-President. 
Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, 1937-41 ; 
President, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan since 
1938 ; Editor, Social Welfare, an English 
Weoklv since 1940 ; Detained under Defence 
of India Act. 1940-41 ; Resigned Congress 
over Non-violence Issue July 1941 ; Yica- 
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Chairman Institute of ARriculturt, Anaiid, 

J 039 43 Chairman siiur 1943 Chairman 
Bharntua ltihai»n Simiti 1044 Birla Public 
School Nasik and K istiirbv National 
Mtmoriil Jnist Irustn H msnij Morarji 
Public School Publi attorn 

(Oujaratl) Novels Driiuas Lssnvs Memoirs 
Pntkw I allabh lihaqtan Kautilt/a httjratno 
AafA idadhf Ra^te etc (LnRlish) (wvjaratu 
And It^ Ixteraturc I foUou Ihe Mthainta 
Akhand Tlmduhtan Imi trial (wuijarm Indian 
Deadlock, etc iddn^s 2b liidRc Kaici 
Bom ha \ 

MUNSHI, Mrs Iilavati Authoress in Gujerati 
language and public service b 1899 m 
Hr K M Muushi ^^as Seev Sahitya 
Sansad, and btri beva bangh, of Bombay 
Member, \ IC t.MPCC.for several years 
and later a member of the B P C C also 
\^a8 becy , All India Swadeshi Sangh 
President, Swadeshi Mirket (ttcc, and 
first and only ladv member of the ( ttce 
of the Indian Merchants* ( haniber (U)'14 36) 
Joined bityagraha Movement in 19 30 and 
was appointed ^ ice President Bombay War 
Council 1130 ^^'l8 arrested on 14th Julv 

1030, and btntenccd to 3 months imprison 
ment Llicled Mcmi»ei A I ( C in 1931 
Again arrested under the Ordinance in 1932 i 
and sent^'nced to one jear Llectcd to the' 
Bombav Municipal Corporation (19 35), where, 
she served on Medical Belief Cttcc, and | 
became it« Chairman in 193J 40 has also 
served on the Works Cttees Iramwavs 
and lelephone CtUc, anl l)ecanit| 
Chairman of the btanding C ttee for 
1940 41 Member National Council of I 
Women in India ind Managing Cite of 
Bombay Presidency W omen b Council 1939 
Bepresents the Corporation on several public , 
1: odies W as elected unojjposed to the Bombav ' 
lieglslativc Assembly in 1937 as a Congrcshi 
(«ndidate Be presents the Bombay Icgis ' 
Utiye Assemldv on tliO Inlverstly Senate | 
Member Boird of btudica in Gujarati | 
Arrested u ultr the Dtfmct of India Act on i 
10th Dec 1340 ind detained as a {oiiticar 
( etenu in It eravd i ( cntral Prison till the 17th 
of March 1941 vthen bh< was rdeamd on | 
sccount of her hu**.! and h Mrions illnc‘-b 
Blfcttd Preddentof the Bombay Bin li \ldya 
jith, 1941 Member Managing t Ue^ 1 
iioiubay Preeldcucy Womens Couiuil 1941 
42 Llectcd to the Improve me nls (ttce 
of Bombay Munieipal < orjmration 1942 4 3 
elected to tht ‘>chcM3U (ommitte« 194 3 41 
1944 4 > law Uc venue and Generil I urpo« " 
(tUe 194. 4 43 41 4i4> Muiiltr 

Managing (ttec of the P^ J3 114. mc\ 
Mavor b 1 V u uee *» KelnlttUe 1 >42 Smv 
M avor 8 Houm (oliipM (tte# 1942 
elected (luirman TJon«i iv Weimens AM<n 
194 3 C)rKHiu*«Ml lieilth Home ijul Social 
Welfare }• xhll itie n in Icb 1944 and \eg<t i 
able Iruit and blower Show in March 1944 
Appointed Pre silent llarljari Sev ik Singh | 
April 1944 (htirmiTi (hildretib \ld 
Society ami liavld Sassemn lndii*>triil 
School , ri* ide nt s S K a I a k e u d i t 
f*ublxcaliom / ekhachitra atie Ht^a leUio r 
* JKitmardeti JivanmarUhi Jadtlx * Rekha' 
Chilro* Addre$» 2(> Hidge Koad, Malabar, 
HUl, Bombay 6 I 


MUBblllDABAl), IHTIBUAM UL MULL, BAIS 
iTi)i)o\vi\, Amir iiL Omrah Nawab Asip 
Kadr sir bYH) WAbip An Miiii/A Khan 
Bahadur KCSI,KCJV0, MAiiAimr Iuno 
N A WAD Bahadur OF pi emier noble ot Bengal, 
Bihar and Oiissu, o8th in doseent from the 
Pi ophit of Arabia b 7th Jan 1875 m 1898 
Navvib Sultan Dullm 1 iigfoor fahan Begum 
sihibi lieir a]>pau nt MuishtdrieK Avlf 
Jah S\ed Wniis All Aher/i tduc in 
In ha under pi IV ate tutors iiid in Lngl ind 
it Sherborne Biigbv and Oxford, has six 
timea been numbci of Bengil Leg ( ouncll 
in all louiul spoitHiu n i great lover of 
the fine aita and «n util picture 'inel ilso 
iti I idu and Aiabic Schol ir Addnss The 
J ilae c Aluishidabad 

Ml mi \ S N 5 ls94 Member Non Pen tv 
I c iders Oig-iniMtion Council of W orld Atf irs 
and histifute of Intern il ionnl Atliiis 
W l*reMihnt Oiissa Millowmrs Assoclition 
uui \ic( President Oiissi 
C h imbe i of (. omme rc c 

Sccretaiy Oiis^ i j xiaiution 
) W IS Senator, Andhra 
I mvci^ltv Condiutcd (*an 
j nil l)t Boird 'ucntirv 
J>t tHsociition President 
S Oils'll \gruulture Vsso 
Cl itiou Dt 1 r e SI d e u t 
OiH i I lov Amllira Conte 
len e anei Biesideut Oiiss i 
AnelliM and 1 il end Assexi i 
tic ns W IS \ 1 It 01 to t eiiiii 
biteirc Agricultuie fetation 
(ivil Justice (oinmitlec (oust rue ted 

Mitermtv Ward /e nana Hospital IntcriMcei 
in Polities Industrid uid feociological Pro 
ble ms Mend r (hissi Donu d« 1 neiuiry 
(ttee ml lre>viniil ( i\ il suj j lie s (ttcc 
Hi \ islinu \ il Is Be rht mj us 

MURTRIL, Datid James, OBE, ISO, 
Dv Dir -Gen, Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) 6 18 Dec 1864 Bdue Doveton Pre^t 
(oil, Madras £nt Govt Service in Post 
Office 1884, Pres Postmaster, Bombay, 
191 S 16 Addrett ** Loolaod,'* 8, Cunning- 
barn Hoad. Banguhire 

Ml TALIK \ N Anxasahbb, B A , First Class 
Sard a r of the Dteevn b 6 Sent 1879 m 
S Bainalialsaheb d of Mr K Bhiranhi 
f iuc at Satara High School and the Deccan 
Coll Poona MeiulHr Bombay Legislative 
( ouTicil for the Df ccan Sard are 1921 192 3, and 
of Central Assembly 1924 26 Pnsldent.lnam 
dars Central Xssexiation 1914 tothepresent 
day Was appointed non official member of 
Army Accounts ( onimlttcc 1925 26 to repre- 
sent Lc gis Assembly on the Committee , l^sl- 
dent of the Ist Provincial Confee of Sirdars 
Inamdare 1926 and President Provincial Postal 
Coufoe , 1926 Ltected ( halrman of the 

Lxecutlvc ( ommittee of the Provincial 
( onfereucc Sardars and Inamdars 1927 and 
in 1931 A leader of the Deputation to H B 
Lord Chelmsford and Mr Montague, Secretary 
of kcate 1017 , represented Sardars and 
Inamdars Interests before the Franchise and 
I* unctions (Committees of 1010 Leader of 
the Deputation before the Nimou Gommitiion, 
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1028 , and Leader of two deputations, 1027 
and 1929 to H.B, the Governor. Raised to be 
First Class Sardar of the Deccan in Sept- 
ember 1930. Nominated Member of the 
Provlndil Franclilse (’ommlttee, 1932. 
i*res., Sataia Education Society since 1937. 
Himself an Atiricultiirlst and takes keen 
Interest in its Developments. PnbUcaWmg 
Cuireney System of India in Maratld 
Address ' Satara. 


MtJZAFFAR Khan, Khan Bahamjk, Naw\!i. 

, Ex-M.L.A., runjal). Aleinl>er, IMiiijab 
and Noith-West Frontier Viovince Jt. riibllc 
Servke Commission, b. 2nd January IH«0 
Hduc. : Mission liijrli School, Julliinder 
and (Jovernment Collej^e, Laliore. Joined 
(Jovernment Service as Munsitf ; promoted 
as Extra Assistant CommisHioner ; served a*' 
MirniKiishi to Sir Michael D'Dwyer duiiiiir 
Great War ; Oriental Secretary, Indo-Afi^han 
Peace dele|?ation, 1919; Sir Henry Debb*- 
Kabul Mission, 1923; Oriental SecietaT> 
British Legation, Kabul, in 1921 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys ; Joined Political Depart- 
ment, 1924; Director, Information Bureau 
1925; Reforms Commissioner, October,! 
1931: Retired 2nd January 1935; Revenue 
Member, Punjab Govt., Feb. 1935; Member 
of the Legislative Assembly, 1937 ; Fellow of 1 
the Punjab University, 1939; President, I 
Vnjuman-i-!limayat Islam, Lahore. Member I 
Pulili( Senice (’ommissloii, Punjab and 
N.-W F.P. 1943 Khan Balmdui 1917. 
.Na\vab, 1921, and C.l E , 1931. /’uWica-' 
turn: Sword Hand of the Lmpirt*“ a 
war publication. Address : Lahore. I 

MYSORE, Uis Highness The Mah.\raja ok ' 
(Hee Indian Princes’ Section.) 1 

I 

.WDIRSHAU. Krach ARPlsHlR, 15. V . 15 I. .1 


NAIDU, Sarojini, MRS., Fellow of Roy. Soc. of 
Lit. in 1914 ; b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
W Feb. 1879. Edue. : Hyderabad ; King's 
ColL, London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
PnbliBhed three volumes of poetry in Eng- 
lish, whl'li have been translated Into 
all Indian lanuMumcs and some into 
other European languages ; also been set 
to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; sp<‘clally connected with 
Women’s Movement in India and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress. 1925. Address: It>d“iaba(l. Deccan. 


Natk, Nimbvlkar, SrUYAJlR^O Oanpatrao, 
Jeh.iglrdar, Pdiusaval Di'^ar, DNt. East 
Kltund(sh. h. 3Kt July 1H92, hails from the 
Nimbalkar family of Vathar in Phaltan 
State. Ednc • New Engli-^h _ _ _ , 

School, Poona. Adoi»ted 
by the widow of the late 
Jehagirdar of Rhiisaval 
Digar, 1929. P(T‘»onally 
manages the affairs of 
his jehagir which comprise-, 
of lour villages iTe aDo 
owns a wada and .some 
l.iTuls in Vathar. m the 
niece 01 baidar K idam 
s.iheb of Gw’alior State 
in l>e<eml)er 1921. 3 sons 

and 0 daughters Was President. Taluka 
Development Agricultural Association, Rhusa- 
val, 1925-26. \ illage MunsU at IJhU'-aval, 

1932-36. Special tldid class magls.trate, 
1935-3S. Has made eontrlbutions to the 
War PnrpO'»i‘S Fund. Red Fro-s Fund, War 
(lifts Fund War Kebet Fund, Recruiting 
ihallcnge Shield, Natioual Savings L'eitifl- 
(ate-, etc. Address: Rhvisaval, East 

Khaiide^h. 


HSr. tKng. Ldin ). M.lnsl F i: (Lond ) 
IM S K (J.ond.), M.I E (Induii .1 P Hydrau-' 
he Engineer, Bombay Munii ipal ( oriMiratioii . 
b. February Ls9.'# . ’m Fei>ruar> 192‘<. 

Amy Horiuu*iji Nariman e at Bombav, 
I'oona and Seotlaud .Xppreutiee i.ugmeer. 
Farditf (’orpn. . Asstt. Knur. M " The Eeonomu 
Strueturcs F«». Ltd . lamd : Itombav improve - 1 
ment Trust . Sr. Asstt Faig. (Drainage) . 
Dy. Fity Engiiu'cr , Uvdraulie Engineer, 
Bombay Munieipul ('orporation Fhiet’v i 
in.strumental in introdueing tratbe round j 
abouts and pedestrian refuges in the Bombav 
('itv He Is a Free Mason and a Rotan.an , 
On the Fommittees of the WM A .A . I R T D, 

; Bombay Town Planning, Institution' 
of Engineers ( I ml iu) . Pars! lAjug-in Hospital . 
Asaoe of Edinburgh I niv. Graduates^ A 1 
Fhartere»i Follfgiate.s . Vj^soc (»f tin* Engineer j 
ing Graduates ttie Fniversity ot Bombav ; 
Re]> in India of ttie Inst ot Sanitary Engineers 
(Loud) Parsi l-ederal Founeil , .Anjuman 
Atahh- itehram \thornan Mamlal , The 
Hombaj Agri Horticultural Society. Itecrea j 
tiom* * 'I'ennis. Swimming Pingpong and 
Badmington F/u^^ F F 1., Rotary. 1 
Address Reservoir Bungdow, Malabar Hill. 
Hombay. 

NAGOl) Rv.»v Svttru 01 (See Indian 
Pr tares' Section), 


S \IR VN’F, svi n Gun vm liniK, E A., LL.B , 
Vdvouile, Higii ( ourt, Lahore b Sept. 
|s76 L'/z/e, • Muiiiiiiml J5oai'd Sch. A, 

Mission High Si li , \mbala, Govt High Sch., 
Ludluaiia. .Munii i]mI lioard Higli Sch, 
Ja'.adhri and (lovt. Foil , Laliore lias been 
piaiU'-mg as ,i lawver at Aml>ala since 1900; 
was tiovt I'leadcr, 1909-1920 . took part iu 
'^r"m-F(Oi'//e.v.s' activities, 1920-22 ; 
MemlH'r ot (ieueral Founeil, Anj o/iU7i-i- 
, Laliore, sliu"i 25 years; 
Membei Au/i/cO/f Ulama, J.ueknow ; All- 
Imiia Muslim Kdiieatioicil (, onteifiice itinct 
25 years, Vuuit a l.\ic<itive (. ouiu il, Muslim 
I niv . Aligarh, ami Fential Legislative 
As.seml»lv since 193 1 M>y. Leader, Muslim 
J.eagiie Part J , 19.58-42 and one of Panel 
t hairmen) ; * pn sulent, Aa)uman-i-Islan m, 
AmbaU Fitv, 1917-13 . Geneial Sec., Fcntral 
Jamlai-i-Tal»ligliul IsKim, Ambala Fity since 
1923. Piff/lictUions . K<ilam-i-2^ai>iing ; 
iihulmr-i-l f>aj , Vlviar State and its Muslim 
Subject^ ami various I utu I’mnns. Address: 
Nanang Mau/it. Ambala t'lly (Punjab). 

XAIR. Tiir. Rt. Hon'iht Sir C. Maphavan. 
Kt. (1942). B A., Bar-at-Law. Member Judi- 
cial Foumiittce ot the Privy Founeil, London. 

21th Jan. Is79. m. Sreeinathi Palat Paru- 
kutty Aminah, eldest d. of Sir (\ Sankaran 
N'air. Kdur. . Victoria Foil., Palglmt, Pacha|- 
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yappas nnd Christian Culleups, Madras, Law 
Coll., Madras, I’niv. Coll. London, and also the 
Middle Temple.liOndon. Enrolled in the Madras 
HlRh Court, 1004 ; oillciated as Vice-Principal, 
haw Coll., Madras, 1000 ; I, aw Heporter, 
1015-lti; npptd. Prof.. 1010-20; Govt. 
Pleader, 1010-23 ; Advocate-General, Madras, 
1023-24; Judpe, Madras High Court, 1924- 
1939. Prosideut, Hallway Rates Advisory 
Committee. Calcutta, 1940-41. Address: 
C o India Ollice, Loudon. 

NANAVATI, SIR M.^K1LAL BALAUHAI, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), M.A. (Penn., Pa., U.S.A.) , 
Kt. (1941L /). 1 1th .lanuary, 1877 ; Educ. : 

Baroda. and St Xa^ ler's College. Bombay and 
W'iiarton School of Finance. l*cnns\lv.ania(I*a.) 
Joined Baroda State Service, loot; Director 
of Commerce and Industrie*^, 1912, after 
holding niiuor post^ in .ludioial and Commerce | 
Depts ; from 1912 to 1931 lield at various I 
tlme.^ posts of Registrar, Co-op. Societies, • 
Director of Commerce and Industrie**, Develop- 1 
meut ComIni^slonc^, Collector and Accountant- ( 
General ; Secretary and then President, 
Oklia Harbour Board, in charge of the Develop- j 
ment of Port Oklm, 1926-1030; Revenue^ 
Commissioner, 1932-33 : Naih De^^an (membet j 
of Executive Council), 1934-35; Depiit> 
Governor, Reserve Bank of India, 1936 1941. 1 
President, Indian Society of Agiicultuial 
Economies, Etitilieittions lit’pori on f/ie 
Agri’olturiil 1 nde^iiedncss in the liaroda >siate\ 
(1913) ; Knwt on the iolopenl Snrte}/ of the 1 
Servants of the Khangji Department (1917), ' 
Report of the Industrial Development in the. 
Raroda State (1919) Theditn Itnml In 
Problem, ,/oint author nitli Pud ,I.J. Anjaii i * 
Address: “ I^ela,” Juhu, Bombay. 1 

XAiVAVATI. KDMESH ChanPRA Motiial.' 
F.C.I., F.F (’ S , F. Com. Sc.A., F.R. Econ 1 
S.,F,S,S, (London), ('orporatc Secretary, h , 
25th January PJOn j/uVasumati llatilal Parekh 
Edui' ' at the Esplanade 
High School, Bombav ^ 
and the Tlieosophical Col- 
lege, Mudra'* Dbtainod j 
Ffllow.-*hjps of the Coin- 
\ i mercial Institute. Bir- . 

mingliarn, the Faculty of J 
Secretaries Idtl., t»uild- 
lord, and the Associ.atlon . 
of Commercial Schuicc, f 
Hull (England). Llecteil ' 
Fellow of tin* Royal > 
Economic and the i<oV»l 
Statistical Societies of i.ondon in 193.5 
Appoint d Assistant Regi.strar for India of, 
the Faculty <d Secretaiies Ltd, in 1936. j 
Received by Their Majesties King Carol ol 
Rumania, Kink Boris III of Bulgaria (1930) < 
and the Governor-General of An-tralia (1934), 
Serveil Dhariimi>ur State as His Jllghm-bs the 
Maharana’s heeretary from 192H to 1938. R«‘ ’ 
cipient of the International Honour of the, 
Order of Officer of L'ordre Universal du Merite 1 
ilumain of Switzerland (1938). Travel Solicitor I 
to The American Express Co., Inc. (1938-39). 
Served Nagod State, C.I.. as Political and I 
londgn Secretary ami Vicc-Prea,, 

Legidative A-setiddy (Raj Praja J'ari'-hud). 
from 19B) to 1943. Travelled several times, 
io Europe— cruising, as far as Bpitzbergen, I 
Australia, New Zt'utand, Tasmania, St. 




Bettlexnents, China and Japan. Publications : 
“ A Few Freelance.*^ Address : “ Khalsa 

Cottage 14th Road, Khar, Bombay 21. 

KANJEE, Choonilal Devkaran, Broker, 
Landlord, Merchant and Banker, b. 1889, 
Eldest son of late Seth Dovkaran Nanjee, 
J.P. Educ. : at St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, m. 1908 Ramkor, 
daugliter of Mr. Knrsondas 
Laxmidas Thar. She is 
one of the founders of and 
on the Committee of the 
Fort Hindu Stree Mandal 
and Member of various 
other Women’s Associations 
doing social welfare work. 

Has one snn and two 
daughters. Joined his 
father’.s tirm at tlio age of 
21. Now the Senior Partner 
In the firms of Devkaran Nanjee & Sons 
Chiigonda** Co., and Mes.'trs. Devkaran 
Nanjee. Vice-Chairman and Director of 
Devkaran Nanjee Banking Co., Ltd., 
Director, Devkaran Nanjee Insurance Co., 
Ltd., Denasons Limited <t Devkaran 
Nanjee luvistmeiit (’ 0 ., Limited. Trustee 
of Dadar Hindu Temple, and Managing 
Trustee of Fort Sanskrit Shala and 
Devkaran Nanjee Charities. Trustee «nd 
Chairman of Desai Cliugondas Nanjee Modh 
Svagnatl Udyog Uttejak Fund and Shah 
Pitamher Laljce Modh Svagnati Anatb 
Ashraya Fund, Recreation : Sanskrit and 
, Religious Literature. Edited and Published 
the Third Edition of “ Mauusmriti " with 
its Gujarati translation and learned commen- 
taries by Pandit Nathooram Mahashanker 
and the lute Shastri Pranjivau Harihar. 
Ilobbp : Is a ]»hllatelist of over 40 years’ 
standing and is well-known among piiilate- 
lists as c. D. Desai. Fellow of the Royal 
Philatello Society, London. Member of 
the Philatelic Society of India and the 
Dum Dum Stamp Club. Has a highly 
sjwciallsed ami valuable collection of Indian 
stamps Awarded Silver and Gold 
Medals in International Exhibitions. Has 
made reseorches and discoveries in early 
Indian stamps, articles on which have appeared 
in the Philatelic Journal of India, Residential 
Address: “ Satya Vilas,” Manordai Street, 
Fort, Bombay. Office Address : Devkaran 
Nanjee Buildings, EJphinatone Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. 

NANJEE, Pr\nlal DrvKAUAN, Banker, 
Merchant, Broker and lAndlord. Justice 
of the Peace nml Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate for the City of Bombay, /{ajn- 
niantri of Porbandar Btate. 
Reripient of Silver Medal 
from H. H. (lack war’s 
Government, b. lltli June 
1894. Sccoml son of late 
Seth Devkaran Nanjee, J.P, 
Edtic. : at St. Xavier's 
('oUege, Bombay, m. 1911, 
Jayavafi, daughter of the 
late Mr. Govindji Jhaver- 
cliand, Munsitf and Magis- 
trate of Jamnagar State, 
She is one of the Founders 
and Chairman of the Fort Hindu Stree Mandal 
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and Member of varfoua other Women's Ex-MinJster, Punjab Government. Be- 

AMooUtlons doing Social Welfare work. linquished his knightwood in protC'>t against 

Joined hie father's firm at the age of 18. what he described as Government’s alleged 

Now one of the Senior Partners In the firms, hostile attitude towards the legitimate rights 

Devkaran Nanjee Sons, Chugondas Co., of the Hindus, August 1945. Publications : 

and Messrs. Devkatan Nanjoe. Chairman, The Message ol the \ edas and Transformation 
Devkaran Nanjee Banking Co., Ltd., of Sikhism. Address: 5, Montgomery Koad, 

Devkaran Nanjee Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore, 

Deuasons Ltd., and Devkaran Nanjee 

Investment Co.. Ltd.. Director. 'J’he NARASIMHA Rao. Rao Bahadur .S. V.. B.A. 


Hindusthan Sugar Mills Ltd., The Hind 
Cycles Ltd., Podar Mills Ltd., The Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank 
Ltd., Bombay Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., 
The Indian Hume Pipe (3o Ltd., 'Ihc 
Jam Rhri Raiijltslnghji Spg. A Wvg. 
Mills Co. Ltd., The Burhanpnr Tapti 
Mill Ltd., The Premier Automobiles Ltd., 
The Vljaya Mills Co. Ltd., The New 
Maneckchock Spg. A Wvg. Co. Ltd., and The 
Kalyan Mills Ltd. President : The Bombay 
Shroffs' (Bankers) As-sociation Ltd , was 
Pres, of the Indian Merchants' Chamber for 
1944 and is now a member of its Managing 
ettee and Finance and Banking Sub- 
committees. Member, Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation Ltd., Liverpool. Vice-J’resldent of the 
Property Owners' Association, llombay ; 1 
Life-Member of the Indian Red Cross Society. | 
One of the Founder Members of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. Trustee of Dadar Hindu 
Temple, Fort Sanskrit Shala, Devkaran Nanjee 
Charities, Seth Kalllanji Chatrabhuj Hindu 
Sanatorium, Kaudi^li, etc. liecreation : 
Literature, Music and Art. ('lubs : M illingdon 
Sports Club, Orient Club, Royal Western 1 
India Turf Club, Bombay Presidency Radio ] 
Club, Poona Club Ltd., etc. Publications : | 
** Devkaran Nanjee W eekly Markets’ Survey," i 
" Devkaran Nanjee Daily Market Report ” ' 
and " Devkaran Nanjee’s Bombay Investors' ! 
Year Book." JUsidential ^iddress : " La lit 

Vilas," W’alkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill. 


Rao Bahadur, June 1912. b. 2lBt Oct. 1S73 
Kduc. : Madras Christian College ; enrolled 
as Pleader iti 1H99 ; Municipal Chairman, 
1908-19; Vice-President, District Board, 
1919 29; President, District Educational 
Council, 1922-30; Member, Andhra Dniver- 
sity Senate, 1926-29 ; Attended All-India 

! National Congress Sessions from 1 903 to 1917 ; 

‘ Member of the All-India Congress Committee 
for the years 1912, 191.3 and 1917; Joined 
Indian National Liberal I < deration in 1919; 
President, District Co-operative Central 
Bank, 1921-31 ; President, Anantapur District 
Co-operative Conference (1923) and Bellary 
District Co-operative (Jonference (1930); 
President, Kumol United Club, 1924-32, Bar 
Association, 1931-36, and First Kistna District 
Andhra Mahasabha Conference. 1935; gave 
evidence betore tlie Lotliian Committee on 
Franchise in 1932 and the Andlira University 
Oomraittec in 1927 ; New extensions in 
Kurnool Town are named Nara*-imharaopeta. 
President, 23rd Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Contei'dice, 1939; \ ice-Pres , District War 
Committee from 1940 , Member, Madras 
A’illage Panehayat'- Bill \d\i3(»ry Committee, 
1942; Member, District Board, 1943. 
Addre&s . Kurnool. 

NARAYANA, P. S., BA, B ^c. (Min.), 

M M.G.I., F.(i.M S., Consulting Engiiiei^r and 
Mining Geologist, Bangalore. b. June 
5, 1 (>06. Began t ai eer as a \ ucat ion employee 


Bombay and Office Address Devkaran Nanjee 
Buildings, Elpliinstone (’irele. Fort, Bombay 


NANJEE, Mr9. Jay av ATI Phanlad Dlvkaran, , 
only daughter of the late Govlndji Jhaver- 
ehand, a Muiihiff and Magi.'^trate in Jamnagar 
State, b. 1898. »«. Pranlal Devkaran' 

Nanjee in 1911. Prominent, 


in social activities for several ' 
years. Founder and Chair | 
man of the Fort Hindu Stree , 
Mandal and Simian B.il Man- • 
dir. Takes great interest in 1 
the movement for the uplift I 
of women in the Hindu 
society. Patron of Gujarati ^ 
Hindu Stree Mandal, Santa j 
' Crua Gujarati Hindu Stree 

Mandal and Bhaglui Samaj. 
Life Member of the Bombay 
Presidency Women’s Council. Rccrcafton; 
Writes Poems and small Plays. ItChidential ^ 



Address: " Lalit Vilas,” Walkeshwar Road, 


in 1930 in Tata lion .and 
Steel Co.’h Collieries ; came 
to Mysoif in 1933 to 
extend his lesearch studies 
in deep mining methods 
in K.G.F. ; sittled down 
in Bangaloie in 1935 aiul 
(ommen*ed de\elo]iing an 
Engineering and Miner4il 
Industrial lU'-^e-irrh 1 al>o- 
r.itoiy, sen ill/ U" a tiainin/ 
ground to a imiul'cr of 
lompeteiit young giadnates 
in Engiueoiing ,md ''ueme; e-'t iblished the 
Mysore Alirasise" Induct: y u^'ing Aly^oie 
imneraJs in 19J9-4U under the auspices of 
the My.sore lU ard of ludustiial Plann ng 
and Co-ordiu.ilion 5IemU-i, VdM.-'Oi y t ‘ tee. 
of tlic Sri Javadiamaiaiendia Occupational 
In.stltiite, Chun man. Ceiamic^aud tilass Tech- 
nology sub-<.'omiuittcc . Member, Mii lug and 
Business Metiiods .'^nl'-C«)mmiitee, Abrasives 
Re'seareh Sub-Committee of the Alysoie Bcmrd 
ot industrial Pl.mniiig and Co-oi<ii nation. 



Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

NARANG, Dr. Gokul Chanp, M.A., 
Ph.D.. Bar-at-Law, ML. A. b. 16 Nov. 
1878. Bduo.: Punjab University, Calcutta! 
University, Oxford University and Bern 
University. Was Professor and Barrister. 


the i:ieettieal Engiiieeiing Society of the 
Indian liihtitute of seienee, Mysore Horti- 
cultural Society, South Indian Science Asso- 
ciation, and Mysore Engineers’ Association. 
Member. Managing Cttee. Occupational 
Institute. IJfc Member. Mining, Getdogical 
and iietallurgicul Institute of India ; Member 
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of Omnril mi'i Lifo Mi'Hihor of thp (it'olociral 
Mi nine atui Mctallurjiu-al Society ol India. 
MiinTal Ad\iser. Saiulur State. Aiitfrrxn : 

Houvr,” Mallesnnrain, llanjialore. 

Naka'VanasWAMY Chetty, Diwan Baha- 
dur C.I.E., J.P , Mei chant and Landlord. 
b, 28th Sept. 1881 ; was member, Council of 
State, 1930-87 ; President, Corporation of 
Madras, 1027 and 1028 ; ex-MemWr, Madras 
Legislative Council; ffonoraiy Secretary, 
Madras Presidency Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society: Provincial Visitor, Madras 
Presidency Jails; President, Depressed Classes 
Mission Society ; President, Madras Presi- 
dency Non-Offloial Jail Visitors’ Association : 
l^esident, Madras Hindu Devasthanam 
Committee: Vice-President, S. P. (’. A ; 
President, Pnrasawalkam Permanent Fund: 
(tiairmAn, Victoria Public Hall Trust. Special 
First t;la»a Macri^trate. Saidapet . Alderman, 
Corporation of Madras , Member of the Advi- 
aory Board of the M A- S. M. ninl S. 1. Kly^. 
and of the Madras Provl. War Committee., 
Chairman of the Chiiigleput Dt. Publicity and | 
Propaganda and recruitment Siib-('ominittcc.v. < 
Member, Thirumalai Tirupatlu Dexa^^thanani 
Commiltic. JfA/ress ‘ (Jopathy Villa, San* 
Thome, Madras. i 


NAKENDRA l)Fr\. \.'h.\kva MV, LL ft 
M.L.A, M'.P ) . Law.vt r, ian and eduon- 

tlonl''t. b. 1(> Nov. 1K>0. .«r of Shri Baldeva i 
Prasad. lawyer A iaiicilord, F>zalud(r P ); wi j 
Prema Devi of Au'ra. 2 a . 3 Allahabad i 

Cniv. . A great noholar of Itiidfilnst philono] 1)\ 
and literature: Miuiilier. .\I(’C, inir. 
Practining law\«r. !• yzabad. till IUlM when hi ’ 
ca%e up pramei for literary and ediu'ation »l 
work; Foundation meiubir and Priniipal. 
Kashi Vldya]nth Itenarcs { 10 ‘Ji i , Pics, Vll 
India Six'nlist Coufereme, llM-i . CP Pro 
viucial (’onfcrcncc, lOlPt : Mendicr, Indian 
National (’ongress Working ('ttec , luait and, 
again from 1942; IJerted member of thf . 
U.P. Legislative I9:i7 and Pre^ of 

the I'nivs and Intermediate and High S«htK>r, 
education ('ttee.s of tlie C P <;o\t (liCis i 
Political imprisonment in JlF'Ki, JU32. 

1942. PuhhcntvmR : Variou.s pamphlet'* ,'ind • 
articl^.s in current pi>r:odieaN cm jiliiloNophical, | 
historical and political subjects lUrrmtwnA 
Walking in the hill- Kahhl ! 

Vidyapitha, Pen ires ('antt and B.ildeval 
Nivas, Fyzabad i 


N A KENDRA SJNi 
Kumar. Belonj 
previoTi«.}v Roi 



Buliog families 


H, Hwjitsivoh MAHn>AI 

gs to Mahida J ainilj uho were ' 
of Mandvee State (Surat 
iMdrict), which was’ 
annexeii Iv the Britisli 
«io\t in l^l-v b 1913.' 
c 8e|jool A Colb'ge jn, 
>ur>a Kiiin.iri. d of Tha - 1 
koie >lui M.idhavbiiihji ot 
Madbavpiira. 'I'wo ,s , 
one d. Reilplent of rash 
allowance from the Britisli* 
Covt fKisscssi'.H landed* 

juojw-rtb's in Broach and} 
sur.it Di-ts and Barodai 
State. (’losely related to 
of ( hhota-rdepur, Rajpiplai 


and Maliya ; also connected with many 
Ruling Princes in (hijarat and Kathiawar. 
Has extensively travelled in India and Europe. 
Author of many Gujarati short stories and 
essays. PubHration : 8hri Motisinhjl Mahida 
Smarak Granth. Recently donated Rs. 20,000 
for the encouiagement of Gujarati literature 
and upllftment of Rajput community. Presi- 
dent, Gujarat Rajput Kelavni Mandnl. 
Director, Air Services of India Ltd., Bombay. 
Clubs: Cricket Club of India, Rotary (Mub 
of Baroda, etc. Address : Mahida Nivas, 
Mandwa-Chandud, via Baroda. 


NARIMAN, KllURSliKD FramJI, B.A., LL.B.. 
M.L A., Bombay, b. 1888. A leading Congress- 
man of Bomliny, has been prominent in the 
political and civic life of Bomluiy. President, 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, f(»r a 
number of years, also Member of Working 
tommittee and A.IJ'.C. for some years and 
( hairman of Reception Committee, Bombay 
Congress, 103 4. For some years mcrnlicr 
of the old Legislative Council and leader of 
the old Sw'araj Party in tlie Boml)ay Couiieil. 
Meml»cr, Bombay Leg. (’ouncll rci»reseutliig 
Bombay City ; member of the lioinbay 
Municipal Corporation for many years and 
Mayor in 103:)-3C. As Mayor he started 
the slum clearance service and drive against 
illiteracy. He fought the case against the 
Development Dejjurtmcnt In what is known 
as the Harvej -Nariman ease. President 
of the Students’ Brothcrhootl and Youth 
League. Was convicted four times in the 
Civil Disobedience movement in 1030 and 
1032 Address: Nuir Woih village licach, 
Worll, Bombay. 


NARSINGARH, HiR Hiohnkss Sill HrzuR 
Raja Vikram Si.noh Saihh B.ahadpu. 
(See Indian Princes' Section). 


NAS.'^IUVDDIN. Mj> Canteen rontrai't<ii , 
Proprietor, Md Nassiruddin A Soils and 
Deccan CvHe Works. b. Nov. (5, 1007. 

/:duf at (;wali<*r and in 
the Punjab Bi longs to 
(fwalior's well known iiur 
rhant famil.v of Kannoo 
Kamzan, v^Ik* hai liatl 
long lontavt wjtli the 
(twalior Vriuv and has 
n-efive<l tokm-* o! appreem- 
tion from the (I'walior 
Durl>nr. first < antecn Con- 
tractor In India on active 
sirvlce witii tlie 14th Army 
In tlie Assam Field Aiea, 

1944, awarded Iiontier Nerv»M‘ Medal for 
Khajuri operations (lO.'Il) with 1st Bn 
K 8 L I , and 2nti indian Jiilantrv Brigadt 
of Rawalj*iii(li , has evtensUcIy travelled 
m the Far East Ineluding hingaiMUr*, ( uutoii 
and Shangliai . rewarded b\ tlie («waiior 
Durbar for work in the cause of Hlndu- 
Muslim unity. Publicitions i niu dramas 
and artlcle.s of lriter<*8t to Cnlu uewsiwvfHTs 
and perkwlicals. Hobbies: Travel and 
Politics. Address : Mujahid MauzU, Idialko 
Baear, Lashkar, Gwalior. 
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NATABAJAN» Eahakshi, B.A. (Madras Uni* 
vereity), 1889, 6. 24th September 1868. 
Edw.: Qovt C!oll., Knmbakooam ; Editor, 
Indian Social Keiorrncr (1892-1940). Presi- 
dent, Madras Prov. Soc. Confce., Kurnool, 1 911 ; 
Bombay Pro V. Soc. Coiifce., Bijapur, 1918. 
Mysore Civic and Social ProgresH < 'onlerence, 
1921, National Social Conference, Ahmedabad, 
1921 ; 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Hon Secy , Imperial Indian 
CUlzonship Asscn. from starting to 194U. 
Haskell Lecturer, Chicago University, 1933. 
Convocation Address, Annamalal University, 
1937. PtWUcattons : Presidential addresses 
at above Conferences; A reply to Miss 
Katherine Mayo's “Mother India” (O. A. 
Natesan Co., Madras); “ Our Trip to 

America," 1933. Address: “ Kamaksld 
House," Bandra, Bombay. 


NATAHA.TAN, Sw\minath, B.A., Editor, The 
Indian Social Iteformer, Bombay, b. 21 st 
April 1907. Edw. : ("athedral High School 
and Elphinstone College ; Hon. Secy. Imperial 
Indian Citir.cnsliip Association ; author ol 
“West of Suez," “ Latubliai Samalda^," 
“ Social ProbleiiiH " (dxford PamiihietH on 
Indian Affam), Address: The Indian Social 
Keformer Office, “ Kaninkshi House," Bandra, 
Bombay. 

NATESAN. O. A., head of O. A. 
Natesan <fe (''o., and Editor, The Ind%aft\ 
Review, h. 25th Angnst 1873. Educ. : High 
School, Enmbakonam: St. Joseph's Schooi.' 
Trlchinopoly ; H, H. School, Trlplicane; Pre- 
sidency College, Madras University, B.A 
(1807). Fellow of the Univ.and Commissioner, 
Madras Cor pn. Has taken a leading part In 
Congress work. Joined .Moderate Conference 
1919. Joint Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1922; Member, 
Council of State, 1923 to 1933. Visited 
Canada on Empire Pari biinent ary De- 
legation in 1928; attended Universities Con* 
forenco, 1929; Chairman, Kctrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery 
Presented vrith a public addri'ss in Madras on 
August 24. 1933, his sixtv-flrst Idrthday; 
appointed meinberof the Indian Tariff Board, i 
September 1933; Sheriff of Madras, 1938.1 
Director, Hiiekiugham and Carnatic Mill-, | 
Abulias, 1939 : apptd. Chairman, Propaganda 
ettee. for tlie Pro\ince PuNicaiitms . Cliictly 
p,atriotie literature and ‘'peeelies ete , of 
public men, " BViof hidut Wonts,” ” \otonomu 
Wiilan the Phnpire”. Address: “ Mangala 
Vilas," Luz, Myla])ore, Madras 

hV\ALIlAl, Lm.imunp. \d\ocate, 

M l.\, ((Viitral) h ^o^ 29. 1879 Educ.’ 

l.arkana, Karachi (Smd); l liairiimn, Loc.il 
Municipality; Vjcc-l*res Bar Conned , Pres 
M*Vf*nd l*olitieal. Social and Public Conferences 
Member of several Central tJovdi. Standing 
ettees Lawyer, Polltlelaii ami Speakei . 
travelled all over Brltisli [sles, the Continent, 
America, Egypt, Palestine and India. Publica- 
tions ; BVAftera iruWi/ Travels ; Trip to 
Kashmir and Southern India: Reliffious 
tiallnds in vernacular, Sofistn, Autobiography 
Address: Larkana (Sind). 
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NAWAB AL.v.M Yar Jp\(» B vHvnrR (MiR AhAM 
Am Khan), Judi ial Member, H. E. H. the 
Nizam's Exeeutive Council; s. of late Col. 
Nhwab Hasiium Nawaz Jung Bahadur. 
/>. 1888 Educ . : in Madras- 
i-Alia and the Nizam College, 

Hyderabad. B. A. from 
Madras Ciiiv. ‘ Joined the 
Nizam’s Own Golcoiida 
lAiicers in 15)06. Sent by 
II. E. H. the Nizam's («ovt. 
to England to study Law, 

Stayed in Englaml till 
•lanuarv 1915. Called to 
the Bar 1915. B C. 1.. 
ot Oxtord r Diversity. 

Api>ointed Mupsilf by the 
Covt. in 191.5, later District .lodge, Registrar 
of High Couit, Sessions Judge, In‘^pecting 
Oflicei of Coiirt.'^ iV Judge of the Higli Court. 
In 1943 made Chief Justice. In the Birthday 
Honours ot 136211 , H. E U the Nizam was 
pleased to confer upon him the title of Aiam 
Yar Jung and in April 1914 made a Member 
ol H. E. H. the Nizam‘‘^ Executive Council 
with the iM>rtlolios ot Judicial and Religious 
Department-*. An old .lagirdar of the State. 
Address: Hyderabad Deccan. 

NAMANACAh, JJ H. MvharvJV Shri < Oh. 
Sir DKtM.tw a^jn'hji h.vN.TiTfeixnji Jai)E.ia 
Maharai i Jam S‘ih( b ot. ^See Indian Prince^' 
Section.) 

N\WANAC\R. Hik HIOHNKSS M.UIARANI 
SHRi (li LAHKPNVERRV SuitBV. daughter of 
HisHighmss .Mahaiao Shn sir Sarupramslnhji 
s diib ot Siiohi .ind gr.ind-daughter of Hi? late 
Highness Mali a r a o Shri 
Khengarji Sahib of Cutcli. 
b. September, 1910. Educ * 
Privately at home. Well 
versed in English, Sanskrit, 
(jujarati. Hindi and Mar- 
w’ari. Married. Colonel His 
Higline-s Maharaja Jam Shri 
Sir Digvijav^^inhji Sahib, 
(J.CT.E, K.C.SI. A.D.C., 
M.iharaja Jamsahib of 
Nawanagar in 103,5. Has 
been twice to Europe with 
His Highness. Has acted twice as Regent of 
the Nawaiiugai Slate when His Highness 
wan abroad in the Mi<ldle East in 15»41 and 
in lingland as Member of the Imitcrial War 
Cuhinet and tlie Paeltlc WarCouncil in 1942-43 
Her Highnes« take.s keen interest in Ayurvedic 
and Indigenous medicines. Maternity and 
Child Welfare. She is particularly interested 
in the advancement ot female education ; 
Is fond of Agriculture and Horticulture and 
Farming. 'Takes keen interest in ameliorat- 
ing the economic condition of tlie people 
bv’ eneoin aging liome ind^l.-trie^ ami iiandi 
<‘rafus. she patroni-'es the improvement and 
proper riumtenance ot livestock tliroughout 
the State. Kno\v.s ami api>reciates classical 
Indian musio. she move-, freely among the 
rich and th ‘ poor alike. Aadress : The 
Palace, Jamnagar. 

.N.\W.\/. iJioVM SHVH, M B E., M.L. V. Head 
of the M omen’s Section, Govt, of India. 
Member. National Detence Council ; b. 1S96. 
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<t. of late Sir Muhammad sliaii. K.t’.S.I. w. 
1911, (latel Mian Shah Nawaz. Barrister, 
Lahore. Edur. : Queen Mary’s Coll., l^uhore. 
Entered publie service at a very early aue when 
still In purdah : pave up purdah in 1920 and 
since then actively enpaped In educational and 
social reform matters; Member of several 
Important hospital and maternity and welfare 
committees ; first Muslim woman to represent 
her sex in All-India Muslim I.eapue ; first 
woman to be elected Vice-lhresident of the 
42nd Social Reform Conference, Lahore, 
1929 ; acted as her father’s secretary when 
he attended the Imperial Conference, 
London, 1930; Woman lielepate to the 
Indian Round Table Conference (1930-32); 
Delepate to the Third Round Tabh* Con- 
ference, 1933 and Member, Indian I)<4epation 
Joint Select Committee, 1934. Iinited by the 
Leapue of Nations as collaborator, 1932 ; 
attended International Labour Confeience, 
Geneva as Indian delepate. 193.">, M.L.A. 
tlhiuj.ib), 1937 and wa-' I’.irllamentan Necv 
(Kdm atiou. Medical Relitd and Public lltaltb) 
till 1943. Apptd to National Deteinr 
Council on behalf of Indian Women, 1941; 
Belcp.atc to Padtic Rehltloll^ 1 onterence 
Canada and Uerald Tribune’s Forum. New 
York. 1942. Vuhhratumx : llutan Ara 

Begum in T'rdu : hcvcial pamphlets on 
educHiional and *^ocial matters , regular contri- 
butor to various Women’'* .lournaK in India 
Addrnn : r)3, Lawreuce Road, laihore. 

NAYCDr. Lt-Col Cottaui Kank^ii^ 
MrNr.iZlM lUHAM It. 3939: Diler Jimp 
194U; W AFAl)\N-I-l)<)WI,\r d9t4). 

to 11 H Tiie Maharaja Holkar of 
Indore, Mil. Secv to 11. 11. The C -iu-C , 
Indore Annv : All-Iiulia ( rb’ketei b. Oet 31. 
IMla. m (iiiutnuti Edf/r • Hinloj; C'ollege, 
Naj:pur, C.P dfWrcAS. Imlore. C I 

NAZIMUDDIN, Khwaja, Sir, K.C.l.E. (1934). 

C I 1: (1920). 6 19th July 1894 ; v of late 

Khw.ija Ni/amuddiii of Ah'^aii Mun/il, Jtaci-a 
M. AupiHt 1924, Shall lian(K) d ofK.M Ashnif 
Zemindar. Edur ' M. \ <). Colbpe. Aiigaih 
I)un‘>table Grammar School, Jaipland and 
Trinity Il.a!!, Camhndpe Member, Ex« - 
eMti\e Council, Lacca I niver«*it\, 1923-29, 
Cliairinaii, Jiacca Mimn ipa)it\ , 1922-29 

Minister of hdue.it ion, 1929-34 (sue<*-,.H. 

fully piloted CompuNory Prinu'iry L«lmatiori 
Bill in Bengal C<*uncil, ]93n), Penpal Apri 
cultural Ilehtors’ Bill and Jtenpal Rural 
DcNeloptaent Bill, 193.'j-30, Api*f»inted a[ 
Member of Bengal hx(*(utn<' ( ouncil, Mav . 
1934 : Appointed Home Minister, Go\ermiieiil | 
of Bengal, Aptil 19 {7, Re.,ipned from 
Pabiiid, Iicceiuber 1911, Leader of th* 
Mu’^lim League Pailiaiiientary PurU , Bengal , 
and b'.'ider of oppo-iltiori In Bengal Legl-* 
UlBe Asst mbly. thief Miuihler of Bengal 
A]»;if 19 4.3 Mardi 1940 (’/tibf * Calcutta Club 
and l»iiije<i)ng G>inkhanu Club. Addrea 
13, 1 heat re Road, i '*lcutta. 

NAZIR AllKAli, I>t., O.B.E., M.Sc., Ph.D , 
(CantAb.b F. In»4. P., J.P., lilrcctor, Indian* 
Central Cotton Committee, Technological 
laiboratory , Fellow, Bombay T’nivi rsity , . 
Member, "‘licLtilh < nnsultatlvc Cttec, 1 
(Govt, of India ) , Imperial Council oft 


Agricultural Research; Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and other 
committees. b, 1 May 1898. m. 1936, 
ld..2«. Educ.: M. A. O. College, Aligarh; 
Government College, Lahore ; Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Head of the Science Pepartraent , 
Islamia College, Lahore, 102.'>-1930 ; Asstt. 
Pirector, Technological Laboratory, 1930- 
J931. Publications : Cotton ItMcarch in 

India*' and various scientific and technical 
jiapers. AddrcM : Cotton Technological 
Laboratory, Matunpa, Bombay. 

NEHRU, Panpit Jawaharlal, M.A., Bar- 
at-lAw. ft. 3889, Educ.: Hairow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar-at-I>aw 
of the Inner Temple, Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court, w. 1916. Secretary, Home Rule 
League, Allahabad, 1918 ; Meniber, All-lndla 
Congress Committee since 1918: imprl.soncd, 
1921 ; releasfHl and again jailed, 1022; General 
Secretary, All-India Congress Conimittee, 1929; 
President, Indian National Congre.ss. 1929-30; 
underwent imprisonment for Salt Satvngraha. 
April 1930 and released in January 1931; again 
imprisoned- in 1932 in connection with C^vil 
Disobedience Movement : released and again 
imprisoned in 1934; released in 1935, Presi- 
dent, Indian National (’ongress, 1936 and also 
1937 ; Imprisoned for the eighth time in 1940 
under tlie Befeiice ol India Kulen Again, foi 
the iiintii lime, in Aug 19 42. ibliastd 
on l,'*th June 194.’) Pnblicntum^ 
AntobuHnaphy, (•'limphes of IForft/ Ilistoru, 
SitviH yb/jnoVi, (’olleetiiins of Kssav.-*. etc 
Address: “Anaud Bhavan,” Allahabad. 

NKOOY, KsiilTlsil ("HANMU. M L A (Central) . 
Advocate. Federal Court of India, ft. 188S 
Edur. : Presv. Coll , Calcutta : Dacca Ct»ll 
m. Sreematv Lila Devi. Some time a raembeT 
of the All-India Council of the Nat. Lib 
Fedn, ; Klectol Member of the Dacca Tlniv 
Court. 1921-24 ; Member (Central) Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-34 ; re-elected 1942 ; one ol 
the Chairmen of the T.egislaiive Assembly from 
3924 to 1930 and from 1912: Adviser to 
the Indian Stiles Delegation to the Three 
Round Table Coufereuees in 1930-;)l. Dew'an ol 
M}ivuil»himj St.ite in r.astern Slates Agen< , 
193,'i 40 ; Volitii-al Adviser, Mavurbhunj State 
1940-42; r.Ieeted MemlM-r, Htan.llng Cttee. ot 
Ministers ol the Chamlicr of Princes, 1940-42. 
Chairman, Committee of Ministers of tlu 
Council of Rulers. Eastern States, 1040-42 
Address: 13-A, Southern Avenue, (Calcutta 
48, Toynbee Circular Road. Dacca. 

NLWATI Lal.v Kasim mak ft Nov 26. 1^^8 
Director of Straw Product »* Ltd,, Bhopal 
Managing Dlreetorof Ntwatia BrothcTH Ltd . 
Pres of Shrl Mnrwari Jabrar> and R -adltip 
Boom, Cawnpore ; lion See> . of Sri Marwan 
IntermeiliHio Coll , ('awnporc . Director ot 
n O (’otton Mills (’o Ltd , Imeknovv . 
Director of Bujrnatiendry Pa|K'r Milln Ltd 
Addrrsn ’ 7,73, Civil Lines, ('awiipoie. 

NICHOLS, IlKRiiiiRT John, I) Sr (Lnnd ), M T < 

K , A M.I.M I*: . J P.. Member, Railway B(«inl 
«lnr»‘No\. 194,5. ft. ist June 1895 ; w. T‘h>lliN 
Freeland, d. ofMaJ.-(ieii Sir Henry Freeland. 
K r.i.K.. r H., i> 8 o . M V o , Agent , B. B. A C 1 
Rly , 1920-25. Ednr.‘ liondon Liilv. ; Joined 
B n. A ( 1 iu> as As<*t. Eng in 19‘2(*. 
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subflo<^neDtly posted as Bridge Engr. in which 
capacity was responsible for the reconstruction 
of some of ti»e Ely.’s largest bridges, notably 
the Silver Jubilee Bridge over the Narbadda 
river, completed in 1035. On special duty 
with Illy. Board, Delhi, 1930 and ’32. Member 
of the Bridge Standards C’ttee of RIy. Board, 
1029-1044 Dy. (ien. Manager, 1939-44. 
Ooncr.d Manager, B.B. C I. Rly., 1944-45. 
From time to time a(“ted as Consulting Eng. 
for \:iriou8 Municipal Bodies, etc., in the 
prepaiation of bridge projects. Served in 
101 4-1 H European War with Field Artillery 
and Mith the Indian Army in Mesopotamia. 
J*i(bU''aUom : Technical jiapcrs contributed 
during the last 20 years to the Institution 
ot Civil Engs,, Institutions of Loco. Eng . 
Quart Cl ly ’J'eclinlcal Bulletin (India), “ Engi- 
neering,” etc and a Thesis on ' Pre.stressing 
Biidgr tlirdeis. AUdrehs : Railway Board, 
New Delhi. 

NIMBKAR, Haohunath Siiioram, Labour 
Welfaie Adviser, Govt, of India, b. July 
21, 1899. Edue.: Wilson Coll., Bombay. 
Secy., Bombay Provl. Students' Federation, 
1017-1920; relinquished studies when the 
first non-eo operation movement was launch- 
ed ; delegate to the first Indian Trade Union 
Congress; impiisoned in 1022 in connection 
witli the Mulshl Satyagraha ; Seey., Maharash- 
tra Vrovl. Congress Committee, 1923 ; I 
Editor, 3 different MaratlU w'ceklies for a time ; 
MemlK'r, All-India Congress Committee, 
102ti-29 ; Seeretary, Bombay Textile Strike 
Committee, 1028; one of the jiromoteis of 
Bombay Guni Kamgar Union; sentenced to 
12 yrars’ R I. In Meenit Conapiraiy Case; 
in 1933. reduced on ap|M‘al to one year’s | 
R.l ; renlgiKul ftom Cvunmunist Party in 
1933 , representati’ e of Indian l>*ibour at the 
International Labour Confereiiee. Geneva, * 
and later ot the Bomba> Municipality at the} 
World Health Congress at Scarborough,! 
England; detained in 1041 undei Defence 
ol India Rules In Nasik Central ,Jail ; relejised j 
Xpiil 1912 M(‘mb('r. Govt Pt»stal 

Inquiry t tte<' , 1941-1, '1 Addrfs< Lal)our | 

Dejit .Govt ot India New Dt Ihi 

NIMBKAR. \ isiiM', u.sc., M.K, (N V. Univ.). j 
Keslilent General Manager, The Consolidated 
I'neumatic Ti>ol I'o Ltd. h. ,tune 25. 19(M), ' 
s of Dr U K. Nimbkar ot Phaltan State. 

Edtic. : Deccan Coll., 
J’oona, New York Univ., 
New York ami Columbia 
Unl\., New York. m 
Mis^ Elizabeth Lundy, d. 
ot W. J Lundy ot Newtown. 
Pn, 1 S.A,, I s. Employed 
in tiie Foreign Tiade De- 
partment of the Chicago 
Pne tiiiatie Tool Co., New 
York, 1027-29. Asst. 

Engineer, Consolidated 

Pneumatic Tool Co. Ltd., 
Fjat,erburgh 1020 ; Servii e Engineer. Consoli- 
dated Pneumatic Tool Co. Ltd., Bombay, 
1020-32 ; Manager for Bombay, 1932-34 ; 

Acting General Manager, 1034-42 and apptd. 
Resident General Manager. 1943. Manag- 

ing Director, Uiudusthan Mineral Products 
' o. Ltd , Bombay ; Mineral Mining Co. Ltd., 


Madras and Cooper Connell & Clifford Ltd., 
Bombay. Director, The Premier Chromate 
A Chemical Works, Ltd., Bombay and 
The Ashwin Industrie.s Ltd., Baroda. Clubs : 
C.C.I., Willingdon and Bombay Presy. Golf 
Club, Bombay ; Iloshanara Club, Delhi ; 
Mysore Sports Club , Mysore ; Century Club. 
Bangalore and Calcutta Club, Calcutta. 
Hobbies : Gardening and Agriculture. 

Address : Hamilton House, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. Eesidenee: “Amerind” 15tb Road, 
Khar, Bombay. 

NISHTAR, Sardar Abdur Rab Khan, B.A., 
J.L.B. (Alig.), Ex-Finance Min., N.W.F. 
Provim e ; b. 13th June 1899; was Advocate 
at Peshawar : Elected Municli>al Commr. 
successively from 1920 to 1938 when he 
resigned, elected Senior Vice Chairman in 
1933 and M.L.A. (N.W.F. Province) in 1937. 
Finante Min. 1943-45. Member, Working 
ettee., All-India Muslim League. Address. 
Peshawar (N.W.F. Province) 

NlYOOl, Sir Maohiraja Bhowkishanrar, Et., 
M.A., LL.M., C.I.E , Hon. LL.D. (Nagpur 
University in 1943). Judge, High Court. 
Nagpur. 6. 30th August 1 886 .m. Dr. Indirabai 
Nlyogi, M.B.B.S. (Bom.), Educ. : at Nagpur, 
Practice at th** Bar since 1910 ; President , 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928; 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27 ; 
Vlcc-ChanceUoT, Nagpur University. 1932-36 ; 
I^resldent, Univ. Union, 1928-29 ; Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co., 1928-1933 ; Social and Political Reforms 
activities Address: High Court, Nagpur, 
C.P. 

NOAD. Charles IIdmphrey Garden, B.A 
(Oxon) r.ar-at-Luvv, High (ourt. Calcutta. 
6. 25 Jan. 1880. m. Muriel Dorothy Grr 
Ewing, 1917. Educ. : Cheltenham, C. C. C. 
Oxon, .Scholar Ist Class Lit. Hum. Ist < la^** 
History. Called t{» Bar, 1904; practised 
Chancery Bar, 1904-1914; served In army 
mainly in India, Dec. 1914 — Sept. 1019; 
Adjutant, rdmla Rifles, A.F.L, 1917-1919, 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 1919-1983; 
Administrator- General and Official Trustee, 
I’unjab, 1923-1933; Gov’t. Advocate, Punjab. 
1926-1933; Advocate, Original Side. High 
Court, Bombay, 1933 ; High Court, ('aleutta 
193G, Addrr.'i.s : 6, Old Post Otflre street, 

Calcutta. 

NOON, Malik Sir Firozkhan. K. C.S. I., K.C. 
I.E., Hon. LL. D. (Toronto), M. A. vOxon); 
Lawyer and politician, b, 1893. Educ. : Chief’s 
College, Lahore and Wadham College, Oxford. 
Advocate, Laliore High Court, 1917-2C , 
Memiier, Punjab Legislnturc, 1920-30 ; Minis- 
ter for Local Self-Government, Punjab 
Government, 1927-30 ; Education Minister, 
1931-36 ; High Commissioner for India In 
Great Britain, 1936-41 ; Labour Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council , 1941 - 42; 

Defence Member. Vicero} 's Executive 
Council, July lvG2 - Sept. 1945 Repre- 
sentative of the Govt, ot India on Im- 
perial Wai Cabinet and Pacific War Connell. 
1044 ; Punjab National Unionist ; Honorary 
Fellow, Wadham College. Oxford; Indian 
Delegate to San I'rauclbvo Comerepce, April 
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1946, Publirationx * (’anadu and India, 
IVwrfom from Foolt : India Illustrated ; Scented 
Oust, Address: Labore. 

NOP.\NY, llAMK8iiwAia.Ai.ii, Mill-owner and 
Merrljnnt ; b. in 1002 at CalruttA : son of late j 
Seth Daulatram Nopany; Edvc. : Scottlih ) 
Church Collepe, Calcutta; 
Partner: Messrs. Daulat- 1 
ram llawatmull, Calcutta ; { 
Managing! Director : Shrec ' 
Ilanuman Investment Co.. [ 
^ Director; Shrcc Hanu ; 

^ luan Sugar Mills Ltd., Mewar 

Sugar Mills l.td . Shrec 
Bajrang Jute Mills Ltd.,] 
Motlhari Estates Ltd..Maha-] 
Oil ( oilierlca Lttl . Shteej 
Ilanuiiuin Haling'. Ltd . 

Hindustlmn McK antlle Bank 1 
Ltd , and .several other industrial and 1 
commercial concerns. Member of the Com- 
mittee of the 1 ederatlon of Indian Chamber'* 
of Commerce and Industry since 1942. Was 
Its llouorarv Treasurer (193lL‘.14k Member 
Indian Central Hug m am- Committee l*resl- 
dent Indian Chamber of Commerce (1912-43) ' 
Presid»*nt • Indian Hemp Association^ 1 94 1-4JD, 
President: Indian Sugar Mills’ .As.soclatlon 
:1940-41). Taki-s active interest in social work ) 
was Honorary (icncral Secretary of tin* All - 1 
India Marwarl rederation (1940-42). Ha** 
founded Charitable 'frusta and Institutions for ' 
soeial and educational uplift and medical 
relief. Address • 17S, Harii.son Road, 

Calcutta. 

.VORMAKI), Slit Charles William Blytii, M.a., 
D.Sc.tKdln.), F.N.I.. C.I.E. (1938) ; Director- 
General of Observatories, b, lOth September 
1839. rn. Alison McLennan. Educ, : Royal 
High School and Edinburgh University 
Carnegie Scholar and Felhov. 1911-1913 
Meteorologist, Simla, from 1913-1915 and 
1919-1927; I.A.R.O., with Meaopotambii. 

Expeditionary Force, 1916-19; mentioned In 
deapaichea, 1917; Director-General of Observa- 
tories, 1927 44 Awar<le<l Svmon’s <»oId Medal 
1944 bv the RdnjI Meteorologj* .»! So«’iet> 
Pre-, , M »th ,irid Ph\*. Hecinm ot Indro. 
.Hcient e < ongres-. 19‘{i5^and i'rt8 Delegate 
to Inl» ruaiional Mmer^r (umin-sis u, 
Copeiihatreu 19J9 he I'.eb lu.Ct, Warsaw 
1935. lP‘rhii 1939. (Teatetl Knight Baeln-lor 
<»n 1st Jan 194'^ i^ubltrattouK Scientih* 
articles, mainB on m*t4'oroloun a! subjects 
Address T lie Obser\ator\, I.odi IU»ad, New 
l>ell)i 

NURIK, MonAMEJ) Yasslkn, li A., LL.B , 
iiarrbrter-at'Law, 6. 12th November 1895 . 
Edttc, : M. A. O. < ollcge, Aligarli 

paaaed LL.B. In 1920, ntart^d practice at 
Ajmer and Beawar as a Vakii of Ailahal»ad 
High Court, waa caUf:<l to Bar in ltt27-~GrayH 
Inn. Joined Ute Khilafat Movement ; after 
leaving Colh'ice at Bomliay started practice 
in 1921 ' was memlier of the Municl[Mi C^om- 
mlttee, Bcawar, for 6 years ; left for England 
In 1926; was Vice-Chairman of the M. (X>m- 
mittee for 3 yean ; retomed from England 
in 1927 and settled at Ahniedabad and got 
enrolled m Advocate of Bombay HlgH Court . 
took part In poflUcal and social aeilvitles In 


Ahmedabad ; presided at the first AH-Indla 
Muslim Youths Conference at Bombay In 
1932; was Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of Gujarat Political Conference in 1933; 
Aiember of the Working Committee of All- 
India Khilafat Committee ; Minister of 
Idibllc Works, Government of Bombay, 

* 1937-39. -Irfdrm ; llydiT Maiihiun, Fuzal 
Road, Bombay. 

OGILVIK. Sir Charles (MacIvor Grant), 
Kt. (Jan. 1944), C.S.I., (Jan. 1941), C.B.K. 
(June 1928), B.A., Oxon., 1913, M.A., Oxon , 
1931, B.A,, Cantab. ,1933, Defence Secy.. Govt 
of India, b. 0th May 1891 .*tw. Gladys Evelyn 
Mary Thomson. Edur : at Bedford School, Ex- 
eter College. Oxford, 1910-14 and 1931-33 and 
at Corpus Chrlstl College, Cambridge, l.C.S . 
1914, Deputy Commissioner, Gnrdaspnr, 1919- 
20; Deputy Commissioner, Sbab])\ir, 1922-23, 
Administrator, Nabha State, 1923-24 ; Deputy 
(Commissioner, Lahore, 1926-28; Home Secre 
tary, Punjab Government, 1029-31 ; Finance 
Secretary, Punjab Government, 1933-36; 
Imperial Defence College, 1930 ; Sccretar> 
Defence Department, Government of India 
from April 1037. Address: Simla /New 
Delhi. 

OKCflHA ■ His Hkjhvi.ss, .M\ii\kuv 01 
(.Vcr Indian Princes ' Section ) 

OWEN. Kowi.wn IltTinuT, H. M. Senl<*f 
Trade Commissioner in India, Burma Sn Cevlou 
b 1903 . in. Kathleen, d. of the late W ^ 
Seott of Onuigb, N. Ireland , Educ. Ibnat 
School. Armagh un<l Trinity Coll., Dublin 
J<uned Dept ot OverM'as Trade, 1920, Prl\aft 
Scev to Sir K Crowe, Comptroller Goner d 

1930 >e<*v . (lorrll Cttee. on Art. and lndustr\ 

1931 ; attended Imp<>rlal Defence (‘ollegt 
J93I ; Cfimnierelal Scev., Residency, t'uir. 
!93.'» JTnate Secy, to the Secretarv, Dept 
of Dv4*rseas Trade (the late Captain Kvaii 
W’allace), 1930 . transterred to the Mlnlstr\ 
oi Leonomie Warlare. 1939 : suec.e**Hlvel\ 
Head of Prize Dept, and Head <rf Shipping 
Eiiemv Resources and General In-partmeut^ , 
Minthtry of Economic Warfare lt< jiresentati\t 
on Staff of Minister of State. Midtile East 
1942 . Director of (Vtmbined (Anglo-Ameri< an) 
Eetmonuc Warfare Agencies at Allied E(»r{t 
lleatlquarterH, Mediterranean, 1944. Addrn^, 
lairlie House, Falrlle Piace, (’aleutta, 

PV/. VUMPMOAI. VlTTVL, It A.. I C 
t) B E, (1939), Joint Seev. to the G()\t 
of India in the Commonwealth Relations Dept 
and Controller General of Emigration, sIiim 
1944 b Get 1 1 1901. m, Tarabal only d. of ltn< 
Baluidur Dr. M. Kesava Pal, O.B E., M.D 
Educ. : Canara High School, Mangalon 
Piesy Coll,, Madias and Wadham Coll 
Oxford. Asstt ('olleetor, North Arcot Dt 
Madras. 1926-27 ; Sub-Gollector, Palghnt au« 
Kumltaktinam, 1928-30; Vnder-Sery.. Govt 
of Madras, Public W'orks A lalumr Dept^ 
1931-34; Addl. Dt. Mgtc , Tanjore, 1936 
Agent of the Govt, of India In (Vylon. 193t 
40 , Dy Secy, to tha Govt, of India, Dent <1 
Indians Overseas 1941-44. Nominated Orndti 
member o! the (’oiincli of HtaW, 1942, am 
iiotrilnated Officlat member of the Lej. 
Aiiaombly, 1943, Address . Imperial Seert 
tarlat. New Delhi. 
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PAI, Diwan Bahadur K. Kama, M.A. (Hons)., 
(’ontroiler of Patents and Designs since 
1924. 6. Jan. 15, 1893. m, 1918 Slta 

Hal. EdMC. : T. D. High School, Cochin ; 
Maharaja’s Coll., Ernakulam ; and Presi- 
dency Coll., Madras. Prof, of Chemistry, 
S. P. O. Coll., Trichlnopoly, 1916-18; 
Prof, of Chemistry, Maharaja's Coll., 
Vir.iananram, 1918-10 ; Asst. Metallurgical 
jnspeefor, Jamshedpur, 1019-20 ; Examiner o1 
Patents, C^'Ucutta, 1920-24, on deputation to 
11. M.’s Patent Office, London, 1923. Address : 
7, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

i'AKKNHAM-WALSH. IlT. RBT. HRRBERI 
D.D, (Dnb.l.ft. Dublin,22nd March 1871 ; 3rd 
son of late lit. Kev. William Pakenham-W alsh. 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley, 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley, y. d. of Rev. Canon 
F. C. Hayes. Edur.: Chard Grammar School ; 
Birkenhead School ; Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon. 1896 ; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood. Chhota Nag- 
pore, India, 1890-1003; Priest, 1902; Principal, 
a, P. G. Col lege, Trichlnopoly, 1904-07 ; Heaa 
of the 8, P. O. Brotherhood, Trichlnopoly, 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore; 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1015-23; Principal, j 
Bishop's College, Calaitta. PubHcaiiont.i 
(’ominentary on St. John's Ep. (S P.C.K.) * 
and Di\ino Healing (H.P.CK), Lights and I 
Shades of Chrlatuidom (C L S ), Address.] 
Christa Sishya Ashram, Tadagam 1’ D , | 
Coimbatore Di^t. 

PAKVASA, Thb Hoif. MR. Mangaldas 
Mahoharam, B A., LL.B., President, Bombay 
Leg. Council. 6. 7th May 1882. Educ.: 
Elphinstone High School and Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Some time Dakshina 
Fellow, Elphinstone College, and won Dhiraj- 
lal Mathradus Scholarship in B A- and Ar 
nold Scholarship in 1 L.B. Solicitor for 
thirty years. Was in jail, 14 months In 
1932 and 12 months in 1940 and 17 months 
in 1042-43. 

I'ALANPrR Lt. ( 01 ,. His TIiouxf*.'*. 

OF. (6>c Indian rrinces' i>'rtn>n ) 

PALITANA, Mah\k.u\ Thakorb Svheb of, 
Sir Suri Haiiapt rsinhjt Ma.nsinii.u (Gohel 
Uajput), K.C.H L.K.C.I.L. With a permanent 
dynastic salute of 9 guns. b. 3 April 1900. 1 
Invested with full powers, 27th ISov. 1919. A 
memherof the Chamber <»f Princes in hU own 
right and of the Rajkot Rajkumar College | 
Council. Address: Palitana. 

PVNANDIKAR, Satyashraya Gopai., M..A, 
(Bombay), 1916, Ph.D. (Koon., D)ndon), 1921, 
l> S(* (Mcon., London). 1926. I'niiclpal an.i 1 
Ptof of Conunerce, Svdenh'iin Coll , Boinbn\ I 
h 18 July 1894. m' Indira, d. of 8. A. * 
Sabiils, Solicitor, High Court . Bombay. 
Hduc. : Elphinstone College, Bombay and 

Sclu)ol of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of I’oUtical Economy, 
I’nlverstty of Dacca (1921-28). Publications: 
Economic Consequences ol the War for India, 
Wtyilth and Welfare of the IWngul Delta, 
Banking in India and Titdustrial lAlmur In 
India. Address : SyUcnhaiu Colkge, Bombay. 

PANDALAI. Rao BAHAPru K. KRlsnNA5,B.A., 
B.L., Bar-at-Lnw, LL.D. (Lond.), 1914. b. 
April 1874. m. J. Narayani Amma. Educ.: 


Mavelikara, Trivandrum and Madraa. Prac- 
tised law in the State of Travancore from 1896 
to 1911 . Proceeded to England and was called 
to the Bar in 1912. Judge, High Court, 
Travancore, 1913-14 ; awarded LL.D. by 
London University for thesis on Malabar Law. 
Practised at Madras, 1914-19 ; appointed 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Madras, 1919; 

< 'Iiief Pre.*>idency Magistrate, 1924 ; Judge, 
High Court, 1928-1934. Publications: Editor 
of Series of Science Primers in Malayalam ; 
author of Primer, on Chemistry; author of 
** Succession and Partition in Malabar Law." 
Address ; Lanark Hall, Rundall’s Rmul, 
Vepery, Madras. 

PANDAY, SOKABJI Limji, M.P.E., J.P., Retd. 
offlee-Supdt. of Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 
<fe Co. I Id., Bombay from 1888 to 1926 and 
the la^t of a long and distinguDhed line of the 
Panda > family, who have 
been for fVnir generations in 
the serv Kv of Ritchie Stenart 
A < o. whi< h was amalgama- 
ted with the above company 
in 1903. He retired from 
the linn in 1926 after 
cdebratliig the 100th year 
of Ills family’s distinguished 
and honourabl. service for a 
Century. The Board of 
Dirertois recognised his 
-ervkcs by piesenting him a 
Gold and Siher Trophy on the occasion. Kx- 
Coiini'Ulnr and the ist elected non-official 
President of the Matherau Municipahty from 
I 1909 to 1940. His long and meritorious 
I service-* were appreciated by the visitors and 
lease-holder'^ of Matheran by erecting a marble 
I bust In 1930 by public subscription. The 
Municipality duly recogni-ed his services to 
it hv hanging an oil portrait in the Municipal 
Hall m 1938. Ho was awarded the M.B.E. 
in 193.'>. He has been the Managing Director 
of the Matheian Jdght Railway since 1927. 
During these 18 years, the Railway 
ndmiiiistrntion has been thoroughly over- 
hauled, ensuring regularity and safety for 
the tra\(‘llina public. The Rail motor 
service, so popular today, i*- entirely his own 
Innovation, h. 1808. Address * “ Sea 

Foam,” 49 , \ew Cutfe Parade, Bombay. 

PAXDE, Major, Saupar, Mashr-ik-ala Paniui 
Blndeswari Prasad, B.A., LL B., F.R.ES,, 
Dew an, Mayurbhanj State, b at Bareillv 
1896. Educ : Muir Central 
College, Allahabad. 
After joining the Bar went 
to England in 1920 with the 
late Pt. Moti Lai Nehni In 
the famous l;akhna-Rai 
Pijvy Council Appeal and 
w'orked a** junior to Sir John 

Simon. Became an Ad- 

vocate and was appointed 
Government PI e a d e r . 
ElCited Chairman, Bareilly 
Municipal Board for two 
consecutive terms and presided over the 

conference of Municipal Chairmen at Agra. 

Apj^oluted Cliicf Secretary, Orchha State In 
19 :k) and De.wan in 1932. Deputed to attend 
the Third Round Table Conference in 1938 as 
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an Indian States Delegate. Inaugurated a 
number of reform:^ In Orehha State Inchidlng 
the conversion of the State currency into 
Imperial coinage, Dewan of Charkhari and 
Sachin States, 1930*40. Iniioduced several 
administrative and financial reforms notably 
‘ Village Panchayata,’ ‘ Kural uplift * Inde- 
pendent Audit Section and Judiciary.’ Ap- 
pointed Dewan of Mayurbhani State 1940. 
Mcniber ot the llenarea IJindu University 
(’ourt, 19412. Fellow of the Xltkal Uulv., 1944. 
Civil Defence Cominissioncr, Lender of the Na- 
tional War Front (Maynrbhanj State) and 
President of the Mnyurbhauj War Efforts Com- 
mit t(‘e Executive, aho S<-out Commissioner 
for the Mayiirbharij State. Kecreationa : 
Numismatics, writing and art collection. 
liomr Address : * Yashoulvas,’ Sahukara. 

Baiellly, (U.P.). Address: linripada. 


i’.VNDlT, EksH.W Copal, M A , Principal, A 
Senior Profe>5^or of English, Wlllingdon 
College, Saugli. h. 19(t4 LWmc ; Wilson 
(\dlege . B.A. (Eng. Hons.) Ellis Scholar 
Bombay Cniv , 1924 ; »k 
1930, Vijaya Kumari, d. of 
Cajanan Jlhaskar Valdya ; 
3 s. Life-member, Deccan 
Education Society , Head of 
Dept of English, Fergusson 
College, Poona (1929-41); 
Superintendent, Model A* 
Experimental T’rimary 
School, Xavin Marat I Shala 

(1932-44), Ex-President, 

Piimary schools’ Assc , Poona 
Felloe I nlv of IJombay A' .Mcmt>er, Board 
ot Stimies in Eng ish Literature, I’oml a\ Pio- 
vincia! School- Hook Cttee. Keeognized 
I niveisity Post-giaduate Teacher. Taking 
aetpe intere'>t in Education, Literature A 
Social Hetorm : VuhbtHdutns : Author of Plays 
and Ppoiub in IMarathi and other educational 
liooks Address Wlllingdon College, Sangli 
(S.MC.) 



PtX^KKAK. Kavai Maphwa, Plimo 
31inister, Bikaner State since July 1944. b 
3rd JuiM ls;ir> I]duc. : at Madras and Oxford, 
scli(»lar of Cluist Chuich, Jtariistcr-at-Law 
(Middle Tcm]»le), Piofcssor, Aligarh Muslim 
Cni\crsit>. Editor, The Hindusfan Times: 
Secretary to the Chancellor, Chamber of 
PriuccB . Foreign Minister, Patiala ; Foreign 
and Political Minister, Bikaner (1939) ; 
SecreLiry, Indian States Delegation to the 
Hound Table Conference ; Official witness on 
belialf of the States before Joint,jSelect Com- 
mittee ; Indian State> Bepresciitative to the 
Pacific Jtelations Conference. Canada, 1942 
Vice-President of State Council and Foreign A 
Political Minister and Minister for 

Education and Health, Bikaner State. 
Vice-Pres , Koval India Society, London 
Publirattons : Indian Statt-s and (foveminont 
of India; Jnteisfatal Lau, Poitugue.se in 
Malabar; in Malaiiar ; Caste and 

Democi.icy ; Jllndiiism and the Modern 
Woiid; hiiigship in India; Kdui’atiou 
Hecoiistiuctlon, etc. Has also contiibiited 
The 7'tmes, The Manchester (inurdian, Nev'S 
i'hronide, C'ontemjiorary JleHew, etc , and 
published novels, «lramas and poenus in 
Malayalarri. Address : Bikaner 


PANNA LALL, C.S.I., C.I.E., Hon. D. 

Litt., M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., H^r-at-Law, 
I.C.8., b. 23rd Nov. 1883. m. Lakshmi 
£ai. One s. ttiree d. Educ. : Agra College ; 
Calcutta University ( M.A. 1900), AUa- 
habad University (First Class Honours in 
B.A., B.Sc., and In LL.B., gold Medalist); 
Government of India Scholar for higher 
studies in the U. K., 1904 ; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (Foundation Scholar & lh*lzeman) 
B.A., 1900 ; LL.B., 1907 (Double First Class 
Honours; Natural Science Tripos and Law 
Tripos) Cama Prizeman, 1907 ; M.A., 1937 ; 
Barrister-at-Law, 1907 (Gray’s Inn). Vakil, 
Allahabad High Court, 1903 ; Entered Govern- 
ment service, Judicial Deptt., 1903 ; I.C.8., 
1907 ; Under-Secy, to Govt., 1917 ; Forest Set- 
tlement Officer 1918 ; Magistrate and Collector, 
1920. Appointed to investigate Customary 
Law in Kumaon, 1919. Secretary, U.P. 
Excise Committee, 1921 ; Dep. Sec. to 
Govt., 1927 ; Sec. to Govt., Education, 
Industries and Agriculture Deptta., 1927 ; 
Member, U.P. Legislative ('ouneil, 1927-28; 
Commissioner, Benares, Jhansi and Allahabad 
Divisions, 1931-37; Political Agent to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Benares, 1931-37 ; Chief 
Secretary to («o\t., 1938-39; Adviser to the 
(iovernor, I'.P., 1939-44. Examiner, Allah- 
abad ami Benares Universities ; Member, 
Indian Historical Records Commission, 1926. 
President, Numismatic Soe., India, 1934, 1940; 
Pres. Historical Soe., U.P., 1930-4 1. Public 
cations : Joint translator of JJhasa's “ Svapna- 
vasavdatta ” (Indian Pi ess) ; “ Tbe dates of 
Skandagupta and liis successors” ; Collector’s 
handbook ; Hindu ('u«*tomary Law, etc 
Addiess . 19, Thornhill Koad, Allahabad. 

PANT, Pandit Govind Ballabh, Ex-Premier 
of tlie U.P. (lovernmeut. b. Sept. 1886 ; 
Educ. : Almora, Allahabad. Elected to the 
U.P. Leg. Council in 1023 and was Leader 
of the Swarajya Party ; presided over 
the U.P. Political Conference in 1927 at 
Aligarh ; Member, Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress ; elected to the 
Central Assembly (1934) ; Dy. Leader in the 
Assembly ; General Secretary, All-India 
Parliamentary Board (Congress) ; elected to 
the U.P. Assembly; Leader of the Congress 
Paity in II. I\ A'^sembly. linpiisoned under 
the Detenre of India Rules in Aug. 1942, 
released in April 1945 on medical grounds. 
Addre.ss : Nainl Tal. 

PARAMESVAKA Aiyar. Rao Sahkb, Ullbr, 
S., M.A., B.L. Syndic and Dean of the 
Faculty of Oriental Studies and Fine 
Arts, Travancore University. 

Hindu, Brahmin, b. 18V7. 

6 sons and 4 daughters. 

Served the Govt, of Travan- 
core for 31 years and re- 
tired as Dewan Peislikar 

in 1932. f’oremost littera- 
teur of Kerala, distinguished 
Sanskrit scholar, and ]>rime 
authority on matters 

relating to the annals 

and antiquities of Kerala. 

Author of more than twenty- 
fi\e works m poetry and prose in 

Malayalam. Has unearthed and published 
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Beveral ancient Malayalam manuecriptH. 
Elected PrcBldent of the All-Kerala Literary 
Academy for the past several years. Takfs 
great interest in Ilariian uplift. Rao Sahib 
in 1031, Ring’s Silver Jubilee Medallist. 
The Maliarajns of Travaneore and C’ochiii 
have given VirasrinkhaluH (gold bang- 
les) and conferred on him the titles of Mahakavi 
and Kavitilaka respectively in recognition of 
his poetic talents. Awarded the title of Sahlt- 
yabliushana for proficiency in Sanskrit. 
Recreation : Walking. Address : Saradani- 
ketan, Jagati, Trivandrum. 

PAllAN JP HI, GOPAL Ramcuandra, M.Sc., A.I.I. 
Sc., I.E.6., F.N.I., J.P., Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay. 6. 30th January 1891. m. Mrs. 
Malini Paranjpe. Educ. : Poona, Heidelberg 
and Berlin. Bomlmy University Research 
Scholar at Bangalore for three years ; then 
for some time Assistant In ti\e Physical 
Chemistry Department of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore ; since 1920 Professor 
of Physics In the Indian Educational Service 
at the Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. 
Fellow of the Indian Academy of Sciences, 
Bangalore. Fellow of the National Institute 
of Sciences, Calcutta. Publications : Various 
papers in scientific journals. Joint Editor of 
the popular Scientific monthly in Marathi 
“ Srishti Dnyan.” Address : Royal Institute 
of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 

PARANJPVB, SIR Raqhunatb Purushottam, 
J)R., M. A. (Cantab.), B. Sc. (Bombay), D.Sc. 
((’alcutta) Apptd. High CominHhioner for 
India in Australia, 1944. h Murdi, IGth Feb. 
1870. Educ. Maratha H.S., Bombay; Ker- 
giisum Coll., Poona; St. John’s Col!., Cam- 
bridge (Fell ) ; Pails and (iottingen; (Jovt. of 
India Scholar; bracketed Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge, 1899 , Principal and Prof, 
of Math., Ferguhson Coll., Poona, 1902-24. 
Hon. Associate of the Rationalist Pres.s 
A^^sociatiim ; has taken prominent part in all 
social, political and educational inovpnient.s 
in Bombay Pres.; Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women’s Uni\., 1910-20; Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1913-23, 1927 ; Awarded the Kai-ar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1910; Knighted 1942, 
Minister, Bombay Governraent, 1021-23, 
1927 ; Member, Reforms Inquiry Committee. 
1924 ; Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 
Committee, 1924 ; Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee, 1924-23 ; Member, India Council, 
1927*32 ; Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow Univer- 
sity, 1932-38 ; President of the National 
Liberal Federation, 1924, 1939. Publica- 
tions : “ Gokhalc Karve,” “ The Crux of the 
Indian Probbnn,” “ Jtnfionahsm in Practice." 
Address: Canbeira, AU'tr.dia. 

PARKKH, T^KWAN BAlIADt'R Motilal Lau.it- 
BHAI, M.A., Lli.B.,' Diwan, Baria State. 6. 
18th March 1882, Educ. : Elphinstone 
College and Government lAW (’’ollege, Bombay. 
Married Vasantigauri (deceased). t)ne son. 
J*ahfirations : Edited " Vallabha Charitra." 
Address : Devg.ul Biiriu. 

PARKER, Reginald Herer, J.P. ; Addl. Con- 
troller-General Civil Supplies (Distribution) 
since June 1944. Fellow, Royal Empire So- 
ciety and Royal Society of Arts; Men her. 
Empire Parliamentary Assoc. (Indian Branch). 


Indian Instltiire of International Affairs, 
International Chamlier of Commerce ; Britisii 
National Committee ; Overseas League ; Saietv 
First (Council, India, b. 1887 ; e. Grocer’s 
Company’s School ; 7/1. Doris Marjorie nee 
Scully, Secy., Tata Industrial Itank J.td., 1919- 
1922 ; General Manager and Secretary, Barker 
A' Hooper (Coach-builders. India) Ltd., 1922- 
192.3; Secretary, Bonibay Telephone Company, 
Limited, 1025-19.36 ; General Manager, 1928- 
1936. Chairman and Mg. Jlirector, 1936-43; 
President, Indian Roa<lH and Transi)ort Dove 
lopraent Assoc. Ltd., 1937-44; Mem., Council 
of State 1935-44. Clubs : Devonshire, London ; 
Byculla, Bombay Address: 17, Pali Hill, 
Bandra, Bombay. 

PARTABGARH. H. H. Mahaeawal Sir Ram 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I. {See Indian 
Princes' Section.) 

PATDl ; Darbar Shri Pratapmnhji N.\Ran- 
SINHJI Sahkb. Ruler of. [See Indian 
Princes’ Section). 

PATEL, Ambalal J., f.r.ps., f.r.'s.a.. p.sa., 
Mg. Dhector, A. J. Patel Ltd., b. 15th Apiil 

i 1907. ; at Village School. In 1924 took 

up photogra])hy .ind went to East|,Africain 1926 
as a newsreel cameraman 
and returned in 1028. In 
1932 started business in the 
name of Central Camera Co. 

In 1939 pioceeded to. Ame- 
rica as one ot the teehnical 
advisors on the i)letnre"The 
Rains (’ume.” Has \isitcd 
practically all the coiiiitnes 
ot the woild. Formulated a 
seheine tor siiouing cinema 
films in the villages aiul 
11. E. Sir Roger Luinlcy, 
the Governor of l^ombay, approving of the 
idea had same introduced in the Bombay 
l*residcney. Some of the tilms shown aic 
educational films and are piodueed by 
Mr. Patel. Other Provincial Govt*', have 
aKo taken up this srheme. Was made 
a Fellow of the Royal Photographu* Society 
in 1939 Stood first in the BritMi Enipiie 
in 1938-19;}9 for Pictorial pliotogiapliv 
competition-' and non about 30 J ntei nation il 
awards. Pioprietor: Central ('ainera C(* 
President ; Educational Film.s ot India , ami 
publisher of the maga/ine < amern in the 
Tropics. Address: 193, Hornby Road, 
Bombay. 

PATEL, Jehanoir Pkstonji, B. a. (Cambridge) . 
Cotton Merchant, b. Ist l ebruary 1903, 
Son of Pestonii 1>. Patel. 
^ Educ. at St. Xavier’s High 
Scliool, Bombay & Downing 
^ College. Cambridge. 
Director ot The Patel Cotton 
Co., Ltd., Th(‘ New Great 
Insurance to of India, , 
The East India (‘otton 
Assoeiatlon ltd. Messrs, tr. 
(iarUlgc A Co., Ltd. and 
Ihe Bhopal Sugar Induh- 
* tries Ltd Partner, Meaars; 
Patel Brothers, Cotton Brokers; Clubs. 
Wllllngdon, Rotary, Cricket Club of India, 
Radio Club and The Royal Western India 
Turf Club, Ltd. Address : Juhu, Bombay. 
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PATKL, Vallabrbbai Jhatrrbhai, Bar-at- 
Law. b, Slst Oct. 1875, of Patidar family 
at Karamsad near Nadiad ; Matriculated from 
the Nadiad HiRh School, passed District 
Pleader’s Examination and began practico on 
the Criminal side at Godhra ; went to England 
and was called to the Bar at Middle Temple. 
On return from England started practising in 
Ahmedabad. Entered public life in 1916 as 
an associate of Mr. M. K. Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ahme- 
dabad. Came into prominence as a Satya - 1 
(raha Leader flr.st at Xaira and then in the 
Nagpur National Flagagitationand elsewhere, 
and in the Banloli No-tax Campaign. Was 
elected l*resident of the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality in 1924 and continued upto 1928 when 
he left Ahmedabad for Bardoli. Was acclaim- 
ed '‘Sardar” by Mr. Qandhi in acknowledg- 
ment of the efficiency with which he con- 
ducted the Bardoli campaign ; Was elected 
President of the 46th Indian National C ongress 
held at Karachi in 1931. Went to Jail several 
times in pursuance of the Congress Civil 
Disobedience Movements. Chairman. Con- 
gress Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 1935-42 
when he controlled the acti\ltie8 of the 
ministries in seven out of the eleven Indian 
Provinces. Negotiated with the Thakore 
Saheb of Bajkot on the question of reforms 
In the Government of the State, 1938-39. 
Arrested and imprisoned under Defence of 
India Act, Octolter 1940; released in 1941 
owing to lUne.s«, and lmi>risoncd again in 
Aug. 1942. Belcased on l.‘>th June 1945. 
Addrfst: Bhadra, Ahmt dabad. 

PATELL, Jehanqib. J. K., Secretary, 
W. I. A. Assoi’iation, Bombay, b. 2nd August 
1905. Son of Mr. Jamshedji Cowosjl Patell, 
Solicitor. Unmarried. Kduc.: 
St. Xavier's School and 
College. Davar’s College of 
Commerce and School of 
Accountancy, L o u d o n . 
Completed artlcleship for 
Incorporated Accountancy 
w ith Messrs. S. B. Billimorin i 

1 A Co., Bombay. Assistant | 
Secretary, W.I.A. Assocla- 
■tlon from 1931 July 
rSecretary, Since 13th April 
1039. Has contributed 
articles on various subjects, particularly on | 
‘ Motoring * and * Photography’. Vice-Patron 
and Life Member of the Bombay Presidency 
Olympic Association and the Bombay 
Symphony Orchestral Society ; Committee 
Memr>er of the Western India Football 
A''socfation, Life Member of the Western India 
Automobile Association and the Cricket Club 
of India, Limited. Mernlicr of the itoval 
Asiatic Sofiety. President for the eight 
years of the W.I.A.A. Staff Sports Club and 
the W.I.A.A. Staff Association. Hecreations: 
Football, Motoring and Photography. 
Addrtti : Jer Manor, Clianda Kamji Estate, 
Colaba, Bombay. 

PATIALA : Lt.-Col. His Hiohnkss, The Rfler 
or. (Sff Indian Prin ts' Stction.) 

PATIL, Laxvanrao Madharao, B.A., LL.B., 
Ex-Minister for Local Self-Government, | 
Government of Bombay, b. 16tb July 1907 ail 


the village of Oahu, Taltika Eahurl, District, 
Ahmodnagar. m. Miss Urmilabai, d. of Col. 
II. S. Chavan, Baroda ; Educ. : Sangamner 
High School, Deccan College, Poona, Kolhapur 
Law College. Participated in the C. D. 
Movement in 1032 and sentenced to two 
years U. 1. ; practised at Ahmodnagar ; 

f resided over a number of political conferences; 

resident of the Dlstrbt Congress Committee. 
Ahmednagar ; edited local Congress paper 
“ Sangha Shnktl ” for one year before 
accepting office under the new Constitution; 
Offered Satyagraha in 1940 and was sentenced 
to one j’ear’s rigorous imprisonment; Detained 
us political pri.Honer for 21 months under 
Defence of India rules on lOlh August 1042; 
Pres., Loc‘al Self Govt. Bombay 

sin-'e 1937: l*rcs., Maharashtra Labour Cttec. 
Address : Ahmednagar. 

PATIL, Narayan Bala J i, M.L.A., Land-holder. 
b. 1883 ; has been taking active interest in 
the welfare activities of agricultural com- 
munities and lias made his own village u 
model one. llony Magis- 
trate, 1921-38 ; first elected 
('hairman. Local Board 
Darwha 1924. and Gliaitnian, 

Dist. Council. Yeotmal 1923- 
29 and 31-39. elected to C.P. 

Assembly (1937), leader, 

Non-Brahmin Group in tin* 

Assembly, 1937-38 ; joined 
Congress i)arty, 1939 , Pres., 

Dist. Congress C ttee, from 
1939 onwards ; member, 

A.I.C.C., 1939 onwards; 

takes great interest in educational Instltu 
tions ; Chairman, l{.ec«‘ptiou (’omnilttee, 
All-India Maratiia Educational Conference, 
Amra ti, 1940; member. Provincial VIdja 
Mandir Committee ; recipient of title of 
“ Samaj Bhusiian " for long public service 
Address: P. O. Malklied, Dist. Yeotmal 
(Bcrar). 

PATIL, S.K., M.L.A , Bombay 6 August 14, 
1900 Kdiie : at St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, 
joined the non-co-operation movement in 1920 
and conducted natbmal schools til) 1924. lie 
went to England at the close of 1924 and liad 
education in journalism at tiie I.ondon School 
of EconomiCH and the University (3>llege of tlm 
London University. He returned to India in 
1927 and was on the editorial staff of “ The 
Bombay Chronicle” for three years. Ho 
lia« been (iencral Secretary of Tlu* Bombay 
Provinrinl Cmigress Committ<*e since 1929 and 
was sentenced five times In the Civil Disobedi- 
ence Movements. He 1ms l»epn a nu'mber of 
the A. I. C. C. since 1930 and of the Bombay 
Municipal Corpciratlon since 1934 , leader of 
Congreas Part v in B<imi>ay Corporation , 
Arrest e<l and imprisoned under Defence of 
India Kiiles, in August 1942 ; released In 1944. 
Address : Hof‘ra House, Sandhurst Rd., 
Bombay 4. 

PATKAll, SIR SlTARAM SUNDERRAO, Kt. (1939), 
B.A., LL.B. Educ. : Elphlustone High School 
and College. Pleader, High ('ourt. Appellate 
Side, 1897: Government Pleader, 1013-26; 
Memj^r, Indian Bar Committee, 1923 ; Judge, 
Bombay High Court, 1926; OfBclatiog Cliief 
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Jiifltlce in June 1931 ; Vice-Chancellor 
ot the Indian Women’s University, 1931 ; 
(Chancellor, July 1932; appointed by the 
Bombay Government, November 1933 to 
enquire into the complaint of the Bombay 
Port ’Prust against the Bombay Municipality ; 
Umpire in the Wage Cut Dispute between the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association and the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour A bsoclation, 1635; 
President, Commission to inquire into the 
election petition relating to the Bombay 
(Central Division Mahomedan Kural Consti- 
tuency, 1935 ; CChairmau of the Court of 
Arbitration t-o decide dispute regarding 
jurisdiction over Cochin backwaters between 
the (Cochin State and the Government of 
Madras, 1935 ; appointed member of Bombay 
Famine Fund Committee. Conned ed with 
several charitable and edneational in-»titutions. 
(lidresfi: Hughes Road, Bombay. 

PATN \ MAH\KA.I.V UaJI’vj-ka ^AIUYA^ 
SiNoH Dr.o, lU liKK or. {ib’t'a ItidiuH I'rnues 
Se 

PA TON, V. F. Noel, J.P., Partner: Mes'-rs. 
Klllitk Nixon Ar (Co. 0. 2Uth January 1900 
/jd : 'Ihe Kdinburgh Acadt-my. w<. (1932) 
Joano Mary, t,d. of Sir (iilbert Wiles, K C.I.Fi , 
one .son and thice daughters. 
Koyal Engineers, 1918 19. 
Joined Klilick Nixon A: Co 
in 1020. Director : Ahined- 
abad, Surat and Bombay 
Suburban Eletirleitv Conj- 
paiiies and Mandia Bhau A 
SialKot Naiowal B«iih\.)\ 
ComiMiiies , ( bairman, .Ab- 
medab.id Piantij H\ , 

Clniniuin, h o in b a > 
Branch. rmiiaii Roads j 

and Transport 1 levelopmcnt 
Association, Ltd. : President ol the A.-»so<‘iation 
of Electrical Undei takings ( B o m b a y 
Province); Major A F. (1.) Bombay 
Light Patrol. Rerreaiions : Golf, hailing, FDh 
ing C/ufc# .* Byciilla Club, Willingdon Sports 
Club, Il.B.Y.C., East Indi.i United Service. 
Address . Kllllck Bldg , Home Street, Bombay 

PATON, William Calder, m.a., m.bcIhi., 
F.R.C.S.i:., O.I.K. (1945), M.C. (lOHD K.ll.P. 
(1014) ; Surgeon General. liengal ; b. Jan 27, 
1880, m Marian Bruce Williamson ; Educ. : 
Glasgow Academy . E <1 i ii b u r g h Unlv. 
Entered I.M.S. 1012; served in War 1914-18 
in France, Me.sopotamia, Palestine ; Civil 
side of I.M.S. in Madras 1023. l*rofeHSor 
of midwifery, Madras 1032 ; (C.M.O. Delhi, 
1034-3H. l.G.C.H. N.W.F.P., 1039-41 ; Surgeon 
General, Bengal blncc 1041. Publications. 
Some papers in Indian medical Gazette. 
Address: C/o Grlndlay A Co., London; 
or Calcutta. 


PATRO, Rao BAHADru SIR Annepu Parasht- 
RAM. Kt. (1924); K.C.I.E. (1936); 
High Court Vakil, Oanjam; landholder - 
Member of the Madras Legislative Council 


from 1920 to 1937 ; connected with the work- 
ing of Local Self-Government institutions in 
rural areas for over a quarter of a century. 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921-27. President, All-Parties Con- 
ference, Delhi. 1930 ; President, South India 
Liberal Confederation, 1927 ; President and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Brahmin). Delegate to Round 
Table Conference, 1030 and 1031 and 1932 ; 
aBo Delegate to England to co-operate 
w’lth the Joint Pailiamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms, 1933. Delegate to the 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1931. Member of 
Council of State (Central) from 1937. Publxea- 
lions : Rural Economics ; A Study of Rural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency ; Studies 
In I ocal Self-Government. Address : Eesava 
Bagh, Royopettah, Madras. 

PATTABHI SITAIIAMAYYA. B. Dr , B.A., 

M.B.C M., started life as a i»ri\Atc medical 
piattitioner at Masulipatam, 1000, and gave it 
up, 1910 ; bus bef n a member of the A.I.C.C. 
sinee 1010; Marted the Juninabhinui, an 
English Wei kl\ . 1919. and conductf'd it till 
Apiil 1930. when he was jailed for a year on 
tie Salt Sat'agraha; again in prison for 2 
\r.irs in 19.12 33, and lor the third time 
in Oct 1933, ioT 0 month'* ; imprlooned 
again iimler the Deleiiee ot India Rules in 
Aug. 1942 and releasid un l.'dh June 
194.'> , Meinhei. W'otking Cttee of the A.I.C.C , 
1929-30, 31 and again between 1934 and 30 ; 
taki's interest on the C'o-operati\e Movement, 
and ]>resided o\er the Madras Provincial 
( o ofieratiM' Conference 1020: was intimately 
conni'cted with the movement till 1930 ; also 
t.ikes intoiesl in Bnnking and Imsuranee, and 
has toiiniled th«‘ Aialhia Insurance Co. and the 
Andluu Rank. a-> well as the Bharata Lakshmi 
liisuranu* ( o. and Hiiuiiistan Mutual Insu- 
rauee('o, I'lfhhrntions ' Xntional Ednrafimt, 
1912; Indnin ynfioualisiify 1013, liedisfribrt- 
hiffwti of huhou Pnnau'ts on a Lawjttoqe 
Bii'si't, iLtO, 1 he Indian Sntional (^onjrest, 
(Jubilee Commemoration ^ohlme 1935). 
Address Ma^ulipatain 

PVUL, H. (’ , M A , B.L., Managing Director, 
Calcutta City Bank Limited, son of late S. B. 
Paul, Laud-holder and Banker, Dacca, Bengal. 
b. April, 1007. Graduated from the 
Daec.i. University; M.A. 
and Law from the. (Calcutta 
University. Entered Bank 
ing business in in”3. 
Founder of the ('"ontlnental 
Bank of Asia Ltd., and also 
founder Managing Director 
of the C-aloiitta City Bank 
Ltd Founder of the 
Metropolitan Banking 
A ssoelatlon and Met ropolltan 
Clearing House, the only 
organisation of this kind In 
India. Addrci^s : 102-B, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
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P\rL Sir IUri s\NKi 1 Kt 1<H0, von of 1 ite 
Butto Knsto Paul toiuultr of the illiistnons 
Drinz Ilousp Pulto Kiisto Paul V (o ltd 
b I'^SS GovciuStu’’ him tot ot tht Conipuix 
(ttutrd txiinvion 

ot tlu 111 UK vs pirtuuluh 
on nunututuriiu sj It 

I 11 it! to k t\ttnsi\e busi 
lit vs tour in 1 nrttpc Conn 
( illoi t il< utt » ( oi| 01 » 

tion Mnor ot ( lit utt 1 
l‘H( Pn<t lit lual National 
( li iintu I ot t oninu it t 1 n }(> 
Ptr 1 1 H Vll Indii t hi 
inlds Hid hruK^idv 1 1 th 
I dion tall utt I IIkiuivIs 
i)nu».ists \ss( 11 Ikn^d 

Phiimvcentu il A! imilii turtis Assm 
Mtinlttr litiitiil I e;: Avs« int h Dim tor 
Mctr ipolil >n I n v u i \ n t t B < n ^ 1 1 1 
Iiisiiririte V li< il l‘ioptrt\ Bin-oio\ (otton 
Milh New B I rldiooni (oil (o (omiuirtiil 

t uninji Co (li(n*il) A isl int Mipai Mills I 
Chiirman Boirl of Dimtoiv I luill 
lmminit\ N itioinl liisuiuui Co Itl 
Mtinbcr \ hivoii (Ttti ( i (ontioli 
of imptirt of hiiU" V Mtdinnis it 

Indi » I ( il iitt i AS ir ( tti t ( dt utt i 1 rifln 

Aduvorv t tti H iilu i\ H itev VdMvtn 

(ttep (<.o\t ol Jiulii) t lUutti IriiuMiiv 
VdMson ( tt D^tii t (oiniiiini nt 

< !< itt 1 < 111 (fUirds ^ > s 1 / {(ii ( s 

*- ^ )\ il 1 / tr 'vtrPt t ( »1 utt i 

I’AAIA Mivv BvrSY M \ I^ftirittur / inr 
Queen Mary Hiuh School ind st X iMn s 
(ollejje, homia> M A 
r 0 1 u m b 1 i I uiveibity 
A laited i nclan 1 1 m i \ yeti 
since 19*. 4 I'lcadittd at 
Their M (jest Kb Couit 1 t-h 
receded I \ President 
( oolid^e hv P If 

Pius AI (1 -<5 I \ )lt( Sjp 
nor Mussiliin l)\ (heshahf f 
Persia tnd \\ the Kiritr rf 
Alchanistan (1 »i4j by Pu 
sident Keiiiil Atituil 
King Dons and Queen Ioanna, Kmc ( irt ) 
and Queen Miru Print ( Kiik^nt I ml mil 
Queen Mine of A si im v md the C lovvn 
Prince anl CrMin Punt vs of |fii> 
(Manh April 1*4") h\ llirr IJithr h\nd 
I^ipold and C^ueen | )i7.al eth of 1 cii.iUin 
King Geoi(K6 tfCtriect and King I irouk of 
fcg>pt (Au.. ^ejt h» - ]y President 

I^brun fI93hj (iiiest of King (* izi in ira 1 
and of Lmii^ \hdii1Iah in It ms idinfhU?) 
Attended the historic reception ghen In 
Pans byr tiie I’residt nl of France in honour 
of King George an 1 Queen Kllzalieth fit) is) 
Member of ('oriiniiftfe of i iri< us Chanty 
Balls held in r»nd in in 1 us 8 in thr 
presence if memberH of the lto\ il 1 aujily 
Pttbhr tfmytf: it trot n ^ (f AtKtrtit I*nHt i 

crmibnlui 103(1) Address Malalar Hill 
B iiid a\ 

PAVRY Da^-tlrji Haiijb ( r rsi-tji Krs< hji, 
First High Prleist of the I isall Parsls elittfd 
1920 , Ordf r of Merit from the Shah of Pi ralu 
1929 , Honorary Member of the Hungarian 
Oriental Socift\ Congratulatory Addresses 
from hIs: of the world s fore most learned 




Societies, 1931 33 , presented on 0 April 1934 
with a Commemoration Volume, by seventy 
eminent scholars from seventeen countries, 
and published in Kngland by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press ftliiltations and tributes from 
many uorld famous men, April 1919 b 
9 \piil IbAb U i r/ Owns 1 irM t'^t itLs ill 
Baiodi stiti 1 du( ition Old uni d 1871, 
High Piuvt ol Ihi JOrvis it lonivli tit (ted 
1912 liuslit tit the Mull in bound ition tor 
Bttlmiunt of /oiowtriin (omnuinity Pro 

1 vtnlid with a < oinplnntnlarv Addrtvs by the 

I PiiHis ot N i\san 1920 J*ulluntions Issays 

I mil Addievstson /oioistiiaii Snlijeits Pirtvl 
to (> Bombn 1901 1917 1921 19*.2 192S 
19 J7 Iranian Studies, Bombay, 1027 Ad 

\ dr<s<t Mai lb ir Hill, Bombay 

PAVliy JalDA‘ 5TURC ,M A ,Ph D .Orientalist 
A he President Society for Study of Jlcligions 
I ondon , Honorary Member Institute Lltte 
ralre et Artistiipie de France Paris Fellow 
of e oluinbia Uimcn»ity Presented to His 
Majtstv at the I evte (1928) Received by 
Pop© Plus XI (1926) by Signor Mussolini, 
the Shan of Persia and the King of Afghanistan 
(1914), by President Kemal Atatuik King 
Boris and Queen Ioanna King Carol and 
Queen Marie, Ihrlnte Regent Paul and Quern 
Mint of A ugoslay in and the Crown I^ince 
and frown Princess of Italy (March April 
1937) b\ Herr Hitler King 1 eopold and Queen 
1 Iizabeth ol Be Iglura King (tcorge of Greece 
and King Farouk of 1 gy pt (Aug Sept 1037) 
bv President lebrun 09*^1 Guest of King 
Ga/I in Ir » 1 and of I rnir Abdullah in Trans 
Jordan (19 47) Attended the hivtone Rectp 
tioii given ly President Jehrun in honour of 
the King md Queen (19 4*4) Memlier of 
eounrll AAoill Vlliaiui tor Intel 11 itional 
Peaet througli Religion ((ttneya) Pubhra 
tion /oreiastiiin Doetrmi of a Future life 
(New Aork 1926) iddtess M lUl^ Hill 
Bombiv 

PAARA ADiwami lueiHTl IP (Bomliay) 

I R c I* (I ondon) I Al lA s { Boml ly ) 

J A! (Inil lin) e iptain (1 M s ) of the Parvi 
Ijineei Bittili n Hon Pie hide m\ Magtt 
Me Heal Prie tit loner Boinliiy b 14 Oct 
1^66 / iu* (irmt Medie il ( olle ge of 

liOiul ay Rotund i IfnsplCil ot Duhlln, and 
London Hosjilt el Play id foi Middlesex 
founty \l in 189 i Divivioual Suigeon st 
lolm V Ainliuiinie Briguli Ovirsias Serving 
Bmther eif tin A e tn rabli Older of St Jeihn 
Aelluiii Aoti Ilf Hunks of the e»riiul l*riorv 
lone St nil e Mi 1 il and Btr Hon life 
Men ‘kt st lohn Ainbiilinie Assexiation 
Prisidfiit 1 nonet (rnket ( luh and Jolin 
Bright e III Kit (lull sini < 1H82 mil Bombiv 
Piisi e,\ii)K)una sinu 19 48 Aiee Piesidint 
Plnvle d C liituii ind Hi illh le inu ^it 
IdiHiuw pi til (uTnnasiiiiii Bombav Seoul 
Assoilatlon Bi niluv Olvinpu Avsik lutiem uid 
B P A Boxing lediration Irufttee ol 
vaiious Inititutions and e harlty I rusts 
Puhh fflinns PurHi triikit etc < itibx 
PuiHi (tvnikhaiia AA illingdon Sports ( luh and 
1 Ipon ( luh iddrfHs Ala y o Road, Bemibuv 

PLDIf A fiiiiN Liwoui ( Il (1949) MC 
(1917) M A (Oxon ) le s I aboui e oinnihur 
1 , hugui ( oniuisiir , U P aiuJ BIhai and 
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(Chairman, National Horvlce Labour Tribunal, 
Cawnpore till recently, b. Dec. 4, 1801 ; m. 
Eftin CralK d, of late Dr. James Crai^ ; Edur. : 
Kepton School Trinity ('oil,, (Jxfonl, aerved 
in iiritJRh Indian Armiea, 1014-10; ioined 
('i\il Service in 1020. Addreft't: ('oinmNsloner's 
House, Lucknow. 

PENNY. Sir James Downing, B.A. (Oxon.), 
1900, J C.S. (1010), K.C.I.E. (1042), CS.L, 
(1930), (3.I.E. (1037), Financial *('omniiri- 

sioner, Tunjal). b. 25tli May, 1886. m. | 
to Margaret Mary Wilson; Educ. : at Marl- 
boioui?ii College, Maudalcn College, Oxford. 
Indian Army KcHcive of Officer'^, 1017; 
Settlement Officer, Lyallpur, 1920; Senior 
Secrcturv to Financial (’omini^sioner, Punjab, 
1025; Deputy Secretary, (lovt. of India, 
Finance Department, 1026; Secietary to 
(Jovernniont of Punjab, J'inance Dept., 1927; 

< 'oinrnisfsioner, 1934 ; thief Secietary to 
(Jovt. of Punjab, 1037; Financial C'oinmD 
sioner, 1011. Addre'^s : Punjab ('i\ll Secre- 
tariat, Laliore. 


PFiKlillR.'V. J. E. \ <Jo\cniini' Director. 
Mes.srs. F. X. I’creira it Sons ('rra\ancore) 
Ltd.. Quilon ; b, ISOO; in. (1022) Mary 
Ponnamnul Motlia ; .<f 3 d. Member, Travaii* 

c(»ie Sii Mulam Assembly. 

I n'pie^entiriK ( oininerce A 
! IndiistrN {South), Senite oi 
j TraMincoie I luv. ; Paitner. 

I M<RSI'^ P(icira and docht 
I Tut) conn Inititor, Missrs 
I X P-rciia Sind sum 
Ltd , C homl o, the '£ia\ «n 
coie O'i.dc (iIji'". Mi^: ( o , 
J-td , Mwjwe ; 'lr,i\an<’oie 
t in mn*al A .Mm ( o , Idtl 
Tn\ ‘indium Tiie Pcrtili''*)'- 
A ('hcmica'^ T^a^an^oI« 
Ltd.. Tiivnndrum . Tlic Tiliaidrum Perni.i- 
nent Fund Ltd, Trn.tnurum, Xarotlam A 
Pereira Ltd, Poinbav liaiK fiom 1 nti« orin 
fiom the Pcreiia t.mulv wlio occupv an 
hunoiiied mil important position both in 
liusiiu'ss and social spher support<4 idiaii- 
table and (‘d)icatu»i*al in'.! it ut ions Takes 
part in public life and s(m i u wivice, botli 
in Travancore and adjoiniim Jiritisli territor> 
ot Tinnc\elly Distriit Addiat : Quilon. 



PEllIER, Most Rkv. Ferdinand, b.J„ Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1024. b. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
of Jeaua, 1807, nominated Superior of Jeault 
Mission in Penpal, 1013. Consecrated Co« 
adjutor Ihsliop, Dec. 1921 AniibUl.op of 
t’aleutta on tlie 23 June 1024 Craiid (To'^s 
Order of tlie Crown; (Jraiul Cioss Order of 
Leopold Address 32, Park Street, Calcutta 


PETIT, Sir Dinriiaw Manockjee, 3rd Baronet 
cr. 1890 ; b. 24 June 1001 ; s. of Sir Diushaw 
Manockjee Petit, 2nd llaronct, and Dinbal, 
d. of Sir J. Jeejeebhoy, 3rd Baronet. *. father 
1033 ; wi. 1028, S.vlla, d. of late 11. D. Tata; 
one s. one d. Educ. : St. Xa\ier’8, Bombay ; 
Trinity Hall, C'ainbildfte. Culled to Bar, 
Inner Temple, 1923. Heir: 8. Nasaerwanjee 
Dinahuw Petit, b. 13 Au«. 1034. Address 
Petit Hail, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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PETIT, Jehakoir, Merchant, and until recently 
Millowner and agent for the Petit group 
of mills, h. 2l8t August 1870. Educ. : St. 
Xavier’s College ; Hon. Pres Magistrate 
(1904*15); Member, Bombay Leglalatlve 
Council (1921-34); liornbay Municipal 
Corporation (1901*30); Bombay Improvement 
Board (1920-30) ; Bombay Development 
Board ( 1 920-34) ; Board of the V, J. Technical 
Institute (191 3-33); the Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1915-17); the Bombay Presidency 
Industrial Committee (191 8-25) ; the Industrial 
Disputes’ Committee (1921); the Excise 
Committee (1921-24); the University Reforms 
Committee (1024-2.5); the Bombay Provincial 
Franchise Committee (1931); and the Com- 
mittees of Management of all the Petit 
Charities and Institutions. Fellow of the 
Bombay University (1928-34); Trustee, 
Parsce Punchayat ‘ of Bombay (1916-34); 
Delegate, Par^i Chief Matrimonial Court, 
Bombay (1900-20); President of, the Indian 
fiidu-tilal ('onhrence, Delhi (1918), the Indian 
Mercliants* Chamber (1919-20); the Bombay 
Millowmers’ AsBociation— twice — (1915-16 and 
1028-29), the B. D. Petit P. (L Hospital, 
since 1920; and the S P (’.A. since 1933; 
and has sened on several otlier Pu]>lic Bodies. 

I Idrfs^ : )''‘tlt Building, Horut>y Road, 

I Fort, Bombay. 

IPHALTAN. Baj\ S.uu h Of {See Indian 
Pnncih" Section.) 

PILL.AI, N (KATANA Raghavan, B A. (Madras), 

I 1918, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1922, C.I.E.. 
(' I* E , If s , Secietary, ('ommerce Depart- 
ment. (io\ eminent of India, b. 24th July 
1H98. m. to F.dith Minnie Arthurs. Educ. * 

( liiistian College, Madras, and Trinity Hall, 
( anibridge. Entered l.C.S. in 1922 and served 
till 1927 in ttie Central Provinces, Assistant 
('ollccior of Customs, 1927 ; I>eputy Director 
of Commercial Intelligence, 1929 ; Deputy 
Secretary to the (^o^ eminent of India, Com- 
' inerce Department, 1931 ; Collector of 
! CuMomt, 1936; Joint Secretary to the 
(roveinmeiit of India, 1938 ; Addl. Secretary 
to tlie (iO(t. or India. 1941; Secretary to 
the (»o\t of liulia, 1942. .\d(ire,\s * Com- 
mei<e Depmtmont, fio\t. ot India New 
Delhi am' himla 

PODAR, Ramdko \\anoilal, luerrhant, cot- 
ton magnate and a well-known philaiithropi^'t. 
b. at N.awalgaih in 1896 Senioi i*artner, 
AnandiUil Podar A t'o , Mtuiibei • >ew York 
( otton EM-hange, N c \v 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, 

LBcrpool (otton E\( bange 
and Incorporated (>i' A Seed 
\S‘-oriation of 1 oiulon and 
liiaciically all the loial com- 
modity markets. ( liair- 
nian, Podar giouj) of con- 
cerns, All-India (Jencral 
Insuiancc Co. Ltd., Silk A 
Art Silk Mills’ Xssoeiation 
Ltd., Marwarl Cliamber of 
Commerce Ltd. ami Bomba v 
Cotton Brokers’ A'^-'Otiatlon Ltd., Vice- 
('haiiman, Bombay Yam Exchange IJd. and 
Indian Stock Exchange Ltd. ; Director, Shree 
liigNllay Cement Conipan> Ltd , Union Bank 
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of India Ltd., Indian Mercantile Insurance 
Company Ltd. and various other commercial 
and industrial concerns. President, Santa- 
crus Kdiication Society, Santa cm r llosidents’ 
Association. Vice-President, Shikshan Pra- 
sarak Mandali. Poona. Trustee. Anandilal 
Education Society, Pombay Ayurvedic So- 
ciety, Bombay Pinjrapole, Lakshminarayan 
Temple Trust, Santacm/, etc. Member of the 
Committee of. The Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce A Indiistry, Indian 
Merchants’ Chaml)er, A^soiiation of Indian 
Industries, Member of AdNisory ('om- 
mlttee, Podar Medical Collejje ^Ayu^^edic’l, 
Podar Hospital and H. A Podar College of 
Commerce A Economics. I'lub ' Orient Club, 
Address: Office- Podar Cbambeis, Fort, 
Bombay. Hesuienre Podar M.-insion, 10, 
Marine DrPe, Boinba>. 

POLLOCK. The Hon’blb Mr. Justicb Ronald 
Eveltn, Judge, Iflgh Court, Nagpur, b 17th 
April, 1891 ; m. Margery Fitze Edue. ■ 
Harrow and Pembroke College. Cambridge 
B.A. (1918) ; Barrister of Gray's Inn (1934) ; 
Mssed into I.C S , 1914 ; Dlsti L t and Sessions 
Judge, 1924 ; Legal Remembrancer to Gov- 
ernment, 1930 : Additional Judicial 

Commissioner. 1932 ; Puisne Judge, 1936. 
Addrett : Nagpur, C.P. 

PORBANIUR. CvPT.vix His HighnfR'?. Moh- 
R\JA SOIKB OF {See Indian Viincey' Section) 

PRABHINAITI MNHJI, Mmimuj, General 
Member, E.\ecutiNe ('oiindl, NarHingarli Stat< 
and Pn\ate se(ret.ir\ to Hi«» Jlighne'-'* The 
Maharaja hahch Bahadur ot Aui'.uutaih 
b 24th April 19(H» I mb 
ot the i»reM'nt Ruler ot 
Nar-'ingaih, and ''On ot 
the htc Maharaj ''In Moti 
.S i n h J 1 Kdor .i\ tlu 
.VarMiigirh Hiirli ''i liool and 
serM d man\ 
>earH a', the ( ont roller o 
Household to Ills Hull 
nc'-s and aiteruard- w..- 
pionioted lotle^ post <»f th« 
Pri\atf" Secret ai\ 111 wiiuli 
p«>Ht he is still f«erMnj: Pie'-idcnt of tht 

Narsiugiih ( enti.il Itar (oiniiuttci 
Recipient of title of Ran Baliadur in Jiuu 
1941 Title of Hhuraimlank tr <oiifnr*<l 
upon him in s< pt 194 5 b^ Bharat Dharmu 
Mahu Mandal l.cnaKs Addrey*> aVarsingarh 

PRADHAN, Or\\\N Bvn<j*tK Avam N.\i a 
YA. s, B A , Lxantinalions S '1 L iV H h , 
b July 16, 187?* Dapoli ; son ol the late Rao 
Bahadur N Y Pradhan, Kolhajuii Kcslden* 
whose forefathers sM\ed 
British tfOAernment in the 
Miiitaiy A ]^>litlcal Hepart- 
ments since IHIH , AdMser, 

Mudhol (itccran); w. 

Soubhagyavat! I.axmjbal 
Gunb' , Educ * Wilson 
( ollege (liom ) A Govt. J.aw 
School , Has 4 ». and 

2d: Entered Govt 

Revenue Dept , 19UJ and 
retired as hy. ( ol lector in 
1934 ; Served as Mainiatdar, 

Magistrate A Chltnis in C D. Services, Lent 


to Phaltan, Kagal, Akalkot and Kamdurg 
States ; Served as Dewan and V. P., Regency 
Council, Mudhol State, from 1937-42 ; Ex. 
Hon Secretaiv, Deccan States’ Organisation ; 
Author of * Monograph on Akalkot Decoia- 
tions’; Rao Bahadur (1933); Silver Jubilee 
Meiial (1936) : Diwan-Bahndur (1944). liecrea- 
tion~ Tennis A long walks. Address : “ Yesh- 
want Nivvas ”, Rasta, 243, Poona 2. 

PRASAD, Jaoat, M.A., B.Sc., C.T.E, (1934); 
Retd. Accountant General and Financial 
Adviser, His Highness's Government, Jammu 
and Ka.shmlr, 6. 16th May, 1879 ; Educ. : Muir 
Central College (now University College), 
Allahabad. Joined the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, 1902 ; Retired, 1934, as 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs 
(Pennanent) ; Dy. Auditor General (Officiat- 
ing). Address : Daryaganj, Delhi. 

PRASAD, KUNWAR Sir Jagdish, K.C.S.T. 
(1937). Kt. (1935); C.S.I. (1931); C.I.K 
(1923), O B.E. (1919); M.A. (Oxon.), 
Hon LL D., Delhi I mversity. ft. Jan 17, 
IdriO Educ. • Allalmhad rnivcr*»ity, Lincoln 
Coll , Oxford. Asstt and Joint Magistrate , 
Magutratf and Collector, 19(13-21 ; Provincial 
RefoniH Officer, 1920, Scev to Oovt., U.P . 
1921 27 Chiel .secy to Govt . U. P . 1927- 
1911 Kcviuncd Indian Civil Service, 
April 1933. Home Member to U.P 
Government, 1933; Member, Viceroy'n 
Executive Council, 1st April 1933 to 1940 
Hon Stcy , Standing Cttce Non-Party 
( onterence and Sapni Conciliation (.ttee 
Address: Raja Jai KUheu Das Bahadur’s 
House, Diwaokabazaar, Moradabad, U.P. 

PRAHAI), KaJBNPRA. MA. ml, LL D 
(Allahabad Fiilv.). b 3 Dec 1884. Educ 
Presidency College, Calcutta Vakil, High 
Courts, Calcutta and Patna, till 1920. Pro- 
fessor, I^niv. Law College, Calcutta, 1914-16, 
h\-Meinber, Senate of Patna University since 
its foundation ; worked in Champaran District 
with Mr Gandhi emancipating the ryots in 
1917, gave up practice in pursuance of 
non-co-operation resolution ; Secretary and 
President, Bihar Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee for several years. President, Bihar 
Provincial Conftrence, 1920 and 19*29; 
1 ice-Chaiiccllor, “ Bihar Vidyapith,” founded 
Patna I.aw Weekly ; General Secretary, 
Reception Committee, Gaya Congress, 1922, 
President, 48th Session, Indian National 
Congress, held in Bomhav, (Ictoher 1934 and 
also in Calcutta, i9'39, President, Bihar 
Central Relief Committee, ITesideiit, Quetta 
Ontral Hellel ('ommlttee, Karachi, 1935, 
Se<Tctary, All-lndla J’arllamentary Com- 
mittee, 1936 , Member, Working Ciimmlttee 
of the All-India Congress Committee , 
President, All-India Hindi Literary ( oiiference 
twice in Cocanada, 1928 and Nagpur, 1936: 
Rector, Bharatiya Itihas Parishad (Indian 
Academy of Historj) Ancsted and Impri 
Boned under the Defence ol India Rule** In 
Aug 1942 RelcaHed on 15tli June 194.'> 
Address Sadakatasium, Patna. 

PRASAD, Dr, Jwala, M.A., Ph.D. (CanUb.) , 
King George V Silver Jubilee Medal, and 
King OiKirge VI Coronation Medal ; Fruleisoi. 
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£iDg Edward CoUego, Amraoti. Head of 
ihe Philosophy Department, Nagpur Univer- 
nity b. 26th October ; m. to Shreemati 
Manorama. Edvc. : St, John's College, 

*\gra ; and Fits-William House, Cambridge. 
I'rofessor, St. John’s College, Agra ; Professor 
and Principal, Kobertson College, Jubbulpore. 
publicalion : Text-Books of Intermediate 
Logic, Deduction and Induction ; Introduc- 
tion to Indian Philosophy; Indian Episte- 
mology ; lecturer on B. A. Ethics ; History 
of Romo (Hindi) ; Western Logic (Hindi) ; 
and a number of various research papers. 
Address : King Edward College, Amraoti 
(Berar). 

PRAS^DA, Krishna, K'S, B..\., J.I\, 

(5.1. E. (194ID. Director (icneral of Po'«t'> 
and Telegraphs hinre April 1945. 

b. Aug. 4, 1894. nt. Shiiniati IJishan I>c\i, 
Btlur : ilareilly College, Bareilly, and New 
College, Oxford. Staited service in 1921 in 
U. P. where he was Colh ctor tV District 
Magistrate till 1934, when he was uppointfd 
P.M O. l.ed the Indian Delegation to the 
International ' Tele. Communications ( on- 
terenee, (^airo, in 1938. Oxford Tennis 

Blue (1921). Played for India in the DavD 
<5np in 1927 it'l932. P M (J. Bombay 
1944-45. Address : New Delhi. 

PRATER, Stanley Hentiy. O B E., 
M.L.A., Bombaj, J.P., c.M.Z S . ( urator, 
Prince of Wales Museum (Natural Hi-itorv) 
and of Bombay Natural History So(iet>. 
h. 1890; Educ. : St. Mai>’s High School, 
Bombay. Coriesponding Mcinhei oi the 
Zoological Society of London, 1920; .It 
Editor of the Journal of the liomhay Natural 
History Soeiet), 1921; President, Bondwtv 
Provl. Blanch,* Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association since 1932 ; reprc‘«ented 
the Anglo Indian Community on the Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-1930; elu ted to the 
liombay JjCg. Assembly representing Bombay 
Clty-cuin-Suburban Anglo-Indian Con>ti- 
tueiicy, 1937; Bombay Pio\incial Eran«*hi«»e 
Ctinimittee, 1932; Justice of the Peace, 1932; 
Don. Presy. Magistrate, P*3t; Keprc'sentcd 
Anglo-Indian Community on l’ro\l. Board ol 
Education since 1934' Intei-l’ioNiiicial Board 
of hMueation since 1937, Managing torn 
niittee, St. Geoige’s Hospital, 1935, Mana- 
ging Committee, (loeuldas Tejpal Hospital 
since 1939; Elected i<j present ative ot tlie 
Bombay Leg. .\ssemblv on the Senate of 
the Bomliay Vniveisity, 1937. (io\t. <»f 
India Defence liOans Bombay Provl. Com- 
mittee, 1939 ; Exeeutise roinmittee, Bomba> 
Civic Guards, 1940; Bombay P^o^l. Wai 
Committee. 1941. Address: Ravindra 

Mansions, Chureligat'* Reclamation, Bombay. 

PREMCHAND, SIR KIKABHAI, Kt, (1931); 
Financier ; b. April 1, 1883. m. Lady Lily 
Educ. : at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930 ; Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1982. Address : Premodyan, Love Lane, 
Byculla: “The Lily", Juhu; 68, Apollo 
Street, Bombay. 
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PRIESTLEY, Gerald William, b.a, Hons. 
(Cantab.), c.i.e. (1942), Adviser to H. B. 
the Governor of Madras since 1944. 6. Novem- 
ber 12, 1888 ; jn. iBobel Macleod Millar. 
Educ. : West Monmouthshire School and 

Trinity CoU. , Cambridge. Served in the Indian 
Civil Service in the Madras Presy. as Asstt 
Sub-OoJl., Settlement Officer, and Coll, and 
Dt. MgtA‘. ; was Commissioner of Coorg for 
3^ years and Commissioner of Labour in 
1936 and 1937; became Member of the 
Board of Revenue in 1939 and (;hief Secretary 
to Govt, in 1942. Address'. Adyar House, 
Adyar, Madras. 

PRIOR, Henry Carlos, b a.. C.s I (1943), 
(ME. (1930), Secretary, Laboui Dept., 
Govt ot India, b. Jan. 6, 1890; m. Irene 
Beryl Mitchell; Educ.: Eton and King's 
Coll, Cambridge, joined I.G.S. Nov. 1914; 
on Military Duty., 191.V1919; Served in 
BIhai, 1919 39, Seev. Rev. Dept., 19.30-31, 
I’lnanee Dept.. 1933-39. (h)vt. ot India 
delegate to tlie 20th Jriteniationa) Labour 
Organisation Contn-ence. Philadelphia, 1944. 
Address: 2. King (Jeorge Avenue, New 
Delhi. 

PUCKLE, SIR Frederick Hale, B.a , K.C I E 
( 1 .G 2 ), (.Si (193M), (M E. (1030). Adviser 
to British Ambassador t Washington on 
Indian .since id. '44. b. June 8, 

18 S 9 ; m Violet Marion Vaughan-Thomas. 
Educ.: Vppingham and King's College, 
Cam))iidgc. i.t .s , ] 9 i:j; Indian Armv, 

1915-1919; tliereafter various posts in 
Puinab and under the Govt, of India. Seerc- 
taiv, l)e])t. of Information and Broadcasting, 
(Jovt. of India, 1941-43. Address : WavShington. 

PUDUKKOTTAI, HiS HIGHNESS Sri BBIHAD- 
AMBA Das Raja Kajagopala Tondaiman; 
Bahadlr, Raja op. b. 1922. Installed I9th 
November ]92^. Invented with Ruling 
Powers on ITtli Jan 4 4. The State has an area 
of 1,179 bq. miles and population of 438,348 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dymasty 
for centuries. Salute 11 guns. Address: 
New Palace. Pudukkottai. 

rCRANJK. Wapcdio RAMrHANJ>Ri, B.A., 
LL.B.. PulMie Judge of the High Court 
of Judicature at Nagpur *51000 June, 1942. 
fi. Sept. 13. 1 ^ 88 ; )>}. SiLshilabai, d. of 
K. K. Afharyn Edvr. . Burhampur, 
Khandwa. rjjuin. Indoie and Nagpur. 
Started practice at Nauimr Bar, 1910; Govt. 
Advocate-General, 1937 ; twivc nominated to 
the Leg. AsmiuMv between 1935 and 1937; 
Offg. Puisne ,ludie. Nagpur High Court, 
1938 and 1940; elected Treasurer of Nagp r 
I'inv. in 1939 and in 1942 ; and elected Dean 
of the Faculty td Law at smue time; Elected 
Vice-Chancellor, Kanpur Eiiix in Dee. 1943 • 
Municipal membei tor 3 yvnrs, and Vlee- 
Chniiinan ol the Dist I o<'al Bonid for a term ; 
one of the founder*; ot the Seva Sadan in 
Nagpur ; take*; keen interest in education and 
social problenis ami is now at the head of 
several institutions. Address ' Victoria Road 
Civil Station. Nagpur, C.P. 
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rUESHOTAMDAS Ishwabdas. 6. January. 
1896 ; Ediw. : at St. High School, 

Bombay ; entered public life under the 
guidance of his father, Sir Ishwardaa LukhmI- 
das ; President, Society of 
Hon. l^residency Magistrates, 

1 942-4:1, when he put vigour 
into the prograiaine of the 
organisation and was 
rehpon.sil)le for providing 
comforts to Magistrates on 
out-door duty during the 
riots ; Agent in Bombay of 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd., 
and a Director of the Indian 
Trade and Geneial Insu- 
ranc(‘ Co., Ltd., is on the 
Committee of he\eral Trusts and public 
institutions and templc.s. Treasurer, Pechey 
Phipson Sanatorium tor Women and Children. 
Kasik, and Bombay Vigilance Association, 
amongst other bodies. Life Associate of 
Bombay lied (’ross Society ; a keen social 
worker and holds rational views in political 
and religious matters ; Fret mason ; member 
of various orcanisations and clubs, including 
the lloval Asiatic Society, Sassoon Mechanics' 
Instituio. rlnbn : Drieut Chit), ^\ilUngdou 
Sports Club and Ciicket Club of India. 
Addretttt : Garden View, 19, Hughes Hoad, 
Bombay. 

PURSHOTAMDAS rHAKCRiiAS. SIR, K B.E 
(Juno 1944), Kt. (19-3), C.I.B. (1919), 
M.B.E., Cotton Merchant, b. 30th May 
1879. Edue.: Elph. Coll., Bombay. 
Member, Indian Retrenchment Committee; 
Director, Reserve Bank of India; Memt)er, 
Royal Commission on Indian C'urrency and 
Finance (192t»). Delegate to Round Table 
Conference (1930-03). PreM(h'iit, East India 
Cotton Asso<*iatioii* Cbainnan. Oriental Life 
Assurance ( o.. Ltd. Cbainnan, Imlian 
Radio and Calde Coninninlcation.s Co , Ltd, 
Director, AS'«o< iated (Vmdit C umpanies Ltd. 
Chairman. Imperial Indian ('itizeiiship 
Association Addr*>ss : “ .'^unccta,” Ridge 

Road, Malabar UUi. 

QADIR, Khan Bahadi r Sheikh, Sir abdui, 
Kt., cr. 1927 ; Bar-at-Law ; Advocate 
High C^ourt, Lahore ; formerly Additional 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Lahore, 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, l^hore, 
1923; (Deputy President, 1924); a lellow 
Punjab Ciiiverhity, Lahore, b. Ih74 ; «. of 
late Sheikh Fatciiuddin of Kasur, Punjab, 
India, m. d. of late Sheikh Mubuinad 
Tmar, Bar-at-i>aw, l.aliore ; six a. one d. 
Edw. : lorman Chrl-stian ( ollege, Lahore. 
Lincoln's Inn. Journallsl, as editor, The 
Observer and the Makhzan, Lahore, 1895- 
1904 , studied for the Jiar in England, 
1904-1907, practised as Advocate, 1907- 
1920 ; during which periexj he worked as 
Public Prosecutor at i^yullpur for eiglit years, 
the first elected President of the J^unjab 
Legislative (council, Jan. -Sept, 1925, when he 
resigned the Chair on his appointnumt as I 
Acting Minister for Education, Punjab. On < 
termination of that duty, sat on the Comiiiittee i 
of Inquiry appointed to examine the Jails 
Administration in the Punjab ; deputed as a | 


full delegate to represent India at the 7th 
Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1026 ; acted as ^venuo Member of the 
Executive Council, Punjab Government, 1927 ; 
as Member of Public Service Commission, 
1929 ; Member, ('oiincil of the Secretary of 
State for India, 1934-1937 ; Adviser, 1937-39 ; 
Elected Member of the International Com- 
mittee for Intellectual Co-oi»eration, (icrieva. 
In 1939. Offleinted as Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, from 2f)tli October 1939 to 23rd 
December 1939. Now ('luef .luslice, the 
Bahawalpur Stale. Publications : The New 
School of Urdu Literature (in English); 
Maqam-i-Khilafat (in Urdu). Addretut : 4, 
Temple Road, Lahore. 

RADHAKRI8HNAN, SiK S., Kt. (1931), M A , 
D.Litt. (Hon.), LL.T)., F.B.A. Viee-Chancel- 
lor, Benares Hindu IJniv. since 1939. Spald- 
ing Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics, 
Oxford, 10:J0. George V Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Calcutta, 1931-39. Member, Inter- 
national ettee. on Intellectual Co-operation, 
1931-39; b. 5th Sept. 1888. Educ. : Madras 
Christian Coll., for some time Prof, of Philo- 
sophy, Presy. f’oll., Madras : Mysore Cnlv., 
Gpton, Lecturer in Comparative Religion, 
Manchester Coll., Oxford, Uibberfc Lecturer, 
1929-30. PubHcdtwns : Philosophy of 

Habindranath Tagore, Ueign of Ecltgion in 
Contemporary Philosophy, Indian Philosophy, 
2 Fo/a., The Hindu FiVu' of Life, An Idealist 
View of Life, East and in lirhgion, 

Kalki or the Future of Civilisation, The Reli- 
gion We Meed, Gautama the Ruddhn, and 
Eastern Religion and Western Thought. 
Articles on Indian Phllosoithy and others In 
Eneyclopaedia Britannlca. Address • Vico* 
Chancellor, Benares Hindu Univ., Benares. 

KADHANPril H. H. NvWah Svhkh MriiT.AZV- 
KHAN JoRVWAKKHAX B Mil BMMM'R OK. (6’CC 
Indian Princes’ Section.) 

R 4Firi>DIN AllMri) Mot'i.vjl SIR. Kt (19.32), 
Bar at-Law, .f P. Educ. at the Deccan 
i ollege, J’oona ami Kings ('ollege, London 
I mversifv. Was eslled to the Bar at tlie 
Middle 'iein))lein 1^92 Had the honour of 
as-iNting liei lute Majestv Oueen Victoria In 
her ilmdiwtani studies and in the puldication 
ot her illmlustanl Diary. Visited ( oustauti- 
nople in the inteie.-.t of I'.nglaud during the 
Cndan Crisis with intiodnctorv letters from 
the Foreign Oflice in 1H9,'». Had intcrviewh 
with Sultan Ahdul Hamid As o mark of 
appreeiation ol ius M’rviees the (Jiieen reeom- 
iiierided to tht‘ I oieign OHlee tliat he should 
be aiirnitted as tlrst Indian member of the 
Biitish Diplomatic .service and apjioihted to 
the Btitish Embassy at Constant ino]>lc. 
(Tin; corn sp(/nd«’nee aj*pears in (Juecn 
Mctoiia's published lettci.s la.st Vf bime). 
First ele(te«l to Rouibay Council, 1909, 
apiHuntetl Minister, liombay Governmenl in 
June 192'' and re-appoiut(*d Minister, Bombay 
Government in November 1930. Companion 
of tlie 'rnrkisb Order of tlic Mnjidlii and Knight 
of tlie Older of the Lion and the Sun of Fersia 
Holder of Queen Vh’toiia Diamond Jubilee 
Medal. Address: 2, GuncMhkhind Road, 
Poona. 
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BAHIM, Thb Hon. Sir Aboub, M.A., LL.D. 
(1919), K.O.8.J. (1924), Prefliclcnt, LcKislatlve 
Afisembly. b. Soptember, 18()7. Called to the 
Bur (Middle Temple), 1890; practiHcd as 
Advocate, Cab-utta; Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta, 1900-03; Appointed Judge, Madras 
High Court ; Fellow, Madras University since 
1908; Meml)er of the 11. Commission on Ibibllc 
Scrviee4, 1913-15 ; ofliclated as Chief Justice, 
Madras. July to October 1910 and July to 
Octobei 1919. Pabliculion : “ Piinciples 

of Mahomedan Jurisprudence. *’ Member, 
Executive Council, (lovernment of Bengal, 

1920- 25 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 

1925-29; Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party; Member, Legislative AssemlJy, 1931 ; 
Leader of the Independent Party In the As- 
sembly from 1931; leader of the “ Opposition *’ 
in the Assembly, 1931-34; Member of the 
Joint Parliamentary (/'omniittee in England; 
President of the Indian Legislative As.sembly 
since January 1935; Leader of the Indian 
Delegation to the Empire Parliamentary 
Conference, 1935. Address : 6, Canning Hoad, ) 
New Delhi. | 

BAHIMTOOLA, FA7AL InuAiilM, C l.E., B A., I 
J.P., Member, Indian Tarilf Boaid, Merchant. 
b. 21st October 1895. Edue. : St. Xavier’s 
High School and Colh'ge, Bombay and Poona 
Law' College. Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919-1930, Tiustec Bombay Port 
Trust, 1921-1930 ; Member, Ad\lsoiy ( ommlt- 
tcc, liombay Dcvelopiiumt Depaitmcnf, 1922, 
appointed to a(i\ise ^(^o^crnment about 
li<luor shops in Bombay (. ity, 1922 ; Member, 
Committee of Indian Merchants* Chambci, 

1921- 30, Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizen- 

ship Association ; Mciniier, standing Finance 
Committee for Kaiiways, llailway Boaid , 
Member, ilaj Inquiry Committee, 1929; 
Clmirmaii, Beception Committee of the 
Bombay PieNidcucj Muslin. LdueatiomiJ 
Confcreiiec ; President, llombay Presidencj 
lulu Teachers’ Conference; J’lesldent. All- 
India Cidu Newsi)ai»ers’ Assouation ; Sccic 
tary, 411-India Minorities Contcrence ; Mem- 
ber, Centrai Broadeastiiig AdM'«ory Council; 
Bombay member. Standing tommittec for Haj 
and India Association, London ; Member, 
Cential Legislative Assembly, 1925- 
1930; aiuxdnted acting Piesident of the 
Indian Taiiff Boaid, 1932 ; I'l’cshient, Indian 
Tarltf Board. 1935 ; Indian States Delegate 
to the Knstein Group Coiiferemc, ('haiiman, 
l*<)Wtls Ltd.; Cbaiimun ot tlie Poona ( om- 
mittee of the Jndiun Gliding Asse. iJd. ; 
Member, Bombay I^roviuelsil War Committee . 
Chairman, Indian M^-hcries Cttee. Go%t. of 
India ; Member. W’ar Bisk Jnsuranee 
Claims Cttee., Cenli.d Food Council, 
Post-War Ke-const ruction Cttee. lor Agiieiil- 
ture, Foicst and Pisbeiies ; Diieetoi of seveial 
Joint Stoc’k Companies. Addiet^s : Ismail 

Building, Hoinl>y. Hoad Bombay. 
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BAHMAN, LT.-COb, M. A., I.M.S. (Retd.), 
M.R.O.8. (England), l r.c.p. (London), r.s.M.F., 
Ex. M.L.A. (Central), Member, Federal Public 
Service Commission, b. 22nd October, 1881; 
Ed. : llyslop College, Nag- 
pur, and Guy’s Hospital, 

London E.C., qualified 1907, 

Married- Kisbwar Zamani 
Begum, daughter of Nawab 
Sajjad Ahmad Khan of 
Moradubad, March 1914. 

Two sons. Knlered l.M.b. 

July 1909. W'ar service from 
Sept. 1914 to Dec. J020, 

J ranee. East Persia and 
Irans-Caspia ; mentioned three times in 
dcspatehc's ; made Brevet Major in 1918 ; 
awarded four medals — Mens’ Star, Victorvi 
(jieneral Ser\k*o and Afghan Medal 
with clasp. Was specialist in Advance 
Operative Surgery, No. 12 Meerut Indian 
General llo.spital, I. K r. “A.” D.A.D.M.S., 

Ea-.t Peisiu. Joinc'd civil in 1921- -Principal 
>1 Agra McJlca! School lor se\en jears; 
Ci\il Surgeon, Meeiut, .\ligarh and Agia , 
retired 22n<l October l9..»0. Was iiondnated 
Member of Cc>ntral Lc*gislative Assembly. 
August 1937. W'aH Member of the Sandhurst 
Indianization Cttee., 1939 ; Defence ( on®'itlta- 
tivr Cttc'c. Appointed Special Officer (Recruit- 
ment), Supply Department, Feb. 1942. Ap- 
pointed Member, J^ederal Ihiblic Service 
Commission, May 8 1942. Has l)een Menibei 
ol the Exccuti\e Councils, Agra and Aligarh 
I nh cT-it les ; Clnbt^ ■ Agr.c, Meerut, Ahgaib. 
Nainl*Tal and i'luted ScrNice ( lub, Simla 
Present addrtS'i’ Mount Pleasant, Simla. 

RAHMAN, Thk IT()n’i'.i,e Mr. Ji stice Mi> 
Apih n. Ivi. v 1934K LL.D., Khan Bahadur 
(192S), Judge, lligli Court ot Judicature, 
L.ih<>ie b Oct. 5. Ihss, Jamil-un-Nlsa 

Ikgum; Ednc. ■ at St. Stcph»‘n’» coll., 
Delhi, and Law' ( oil , Lahore. Ad\oeate, 
High Court. Lahoie , Dean of the Faculty 
of Law in the I in\. of Delhi, l92e>-34 ; Mce- 
ihaiuilior. Delhi Vni\crsit>. 1930-84. Hon. 
^ ice-t hancellor .ind Dean ot I iiiv. Iii'-tiuition, 
I’unj-ib Vniv. ; Judge, High toint ot Judica- 
ture. Madias, 1937 to Jau, 1943. Address ; 
Higli Court, Lahore* 

HAHM\N, Khan Bah^dih sayipur, m.a., 
B.l... Khan Bahadur in 1938 Jan , t>- Nov. 1, 
1895, m Herira Aklitar , Edne. : Calcuita 

and Gauhati ; fil ember. Assam Leg. Council, 
1927-29 ; Member, Assam Leg. Assembly. 
1937 39 , Minister. Be\enue and Legislation 

1939 40, BeMiiue. Finance and Legislation 

1940 42, Edueutiem and P.W'.D. 1942— March 
P‘45 Addn.y'^ Sa>eed VlUu Shillong, 
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BAIZADA, Jaomohan Lal, B.A., LL.B. of 
late Kai Bahadur Bcwan Piynre Lal ; 
i:dur.: St. Stephen’s Coll. Delhi Law Coll.. 
TTniv, of Delhi of which he is Life llcpistered 
graduate; w. Kumary Biva Ivutnary, d. of 
llon’ble Maharajknmar X. 
N. Sinha of Nashlpiir ; 
ha» one son ; Member. 
Council of State in Jan. 

Partner, Kai Bahadur 
Piyarelal & Sons, Modern 
Textile Industries ; Director, 
Situpur Electricity Corfwa- 
tion Ltd. ; Shows keen 
Interest in public, social 
and literary activities. 
llecreaiions : Music, Literature, Horticulture. 
ClHb$ ; Roshanara, Delhi ; Chelmsford, Neu 
Delhi, Addresft • " llaibahatlur Pivarelal 
Villa,” Prem Karaiii Road, Delhi. 

RAJ KAXWAR, R\I BAIlAPrR, LALA, M P. 
C.S. (Retd ), Chief Minister, Patna State since 
Oct. 1.1936. b. Match 31, 18S2. Lduc. : at Por- 
man Christian and Law Colleges, Lahore ; Ar- 
nold gold medal for standing first in the M.A. 
Examination of the Punjab University, 1902 
was for short perioils on the luofessoiial staff 
of the Central Training College and Foriiian 
Christian College, Lahore, 1903. Held 
appointments in the Judiidal and Revenue 
Departments and as Munsitf in the Punjab. 
1903-12. Deputed to (Jwalior State a<^ 
Personal AsM-itant to Settlement Commts-ioiicr, 
1913 ; Under Secretary, Political Dejiaitiuciit. 
1915 ; Officiating Member, Bench Appeal Mul 
(Revenue), 1917 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Customs and Excise, 1918 ; Officer on Special 
duty, Political Department, 1918. Pronndeil 
to Punjab Civil Service, 1919, Political 
Secretary, Gwalior State, 1920; Manager, 
Gwalior State Trust, 1923. Private Secietarv 
to H.H. the Maharaja of BikaiuT, 192.'» and 
Foreign and Political Minister, Bikaner, 192.5 
Reverted to I’unjab Civil Service, 1927; 
Officer on Special duty in the Punjab (hvil 
Secretariat, 1927-28; Ciidei -secretary to 
Government, Punjab, in tlie Local Self- 
Government and Revenue Departments, 1929- 
31 ; Secretary, Punjab Sources of R<‘vcnne 
Committee, 1931 ; Sub- Divisional Officer, 
Additional Dlstriit Magistrate, etc., 1932-33 
Awarded King’s Coronation Medal (1937); 
Ordinary Member, Indian Historical Recordn 
Commission . Elected Member, Committee of 
Ministers of the (3iamber of Princes ; MemlnT. 
Standing Committee of Mlnlst«‘r«' of the (Vntrul 
India and other State Group and of tiie Eastern 
States Agency ; Representative of the Eastern 
States on Regional War Hupjdy Board; 
Fellow of the 1«t Senate of the Utkal Cnlv 
and member of its Faculty of Arts; Pies, 
designate of the Patna Sfatc I.eglslatlve 
Assembly ; Mem, of the Special Aviation t'ttee. 
and the Social Services Cttee. of the post-wai 
Reconstruction Cttee. and of the ad hn^ Cttee 
<on standard of efficient administration set up 
by the Ciiamber of Princes Addrrsn : 
Balangir, Patna State, Orissa. 


RAJ NATH, Kunwar of Gujrat, Punjab; 
Banker, Landlord, Mill Owner and Jagirdar, 
Director, R. B. Kldar Nath & Sons Bank Ltd.. 
Gujrat, Proprietor, Ganesh (Jotton Factories 
at Sargodha, Tundllanwala 
and Silanwali and Baijnath 
Cotton & Rice Factories 
at Sheikhupuni ; son of the 
Late Ral Bahadur Kidur 
Nath of (lujrat, wlio was 
well known a» a great 
philanthiopist and was 
amongst the foremopt public 
men of the Punjab. Kuuwar 
SahU)’R mother comes from 
the well-known Diwan 
family of Eminabad, who 
are the premier Sardars and .Tagirdars of 
Kashmir state Married In Ai)ril 1939 the 
dauglifer of the late K. B. Sundar Dush 
C hopra of Dinga Distt., (iujrat, has oneson. Ed. 
first privately at home and later at Altchison 
Chiefs’ (.Jolloge, Lahore. Since tlie death 
of his father in the Quetta Eaithquake in 
193.), he la managing the entire projierty ami 
luuslnevs. Member of the Imiiau < eutral 
Cotton Committee, July 1940. Director 
of the. Northern India Insuiance Co., Ltd 
Meiut)rr, Executive Committee, the Indian 
Chamber of (’ommene, Lahore. Has lands 
and house projMTty in different paits of the 
Punjab. Main reel cat ion.s-- shooting, ilding 
and fruit gnidenlng. Clubs: Dullumsie ( lub, 
Imperial Delhi (Jsmkhanu Club, Delhi. 
Addtesf : Gujrut, Punjab and No. 4, 

iJundar-Duss Road. Lahoie. 

R .\ J .A , ShANTIKUMAU TRlimOYANDAS. 
B.A., LL B., H.ir-at-Law' : Dcuan, Akalkot 
State; e. x of 'Fribhovandas ,1. Raja 
51 V,, IJ,. B., Uliicl MinBler. Ratlam State, 
b. Dctober2, 1914, at Junu- 
gad (kathiawar) in a 
leading Lohan.i (Kshntriy. 1 ) 
family; in. (1932) Hbaradu- 
d(M. d. of Rao Bahadui 
H. B. Kotak ; 1 d, Mandu- 
kini bJdnr . at Klpblnstone 
Coll, and Government Law 
Coll . Bombay. King's Coll . 
London, and Middle Temple, 
I oiidon ; Called to the Jiur 
in 1938; Read at the 
Bombay High Court under 
Mr M. C Chagla (Now Mr Justice Chagla) , 
J’ract)-,cd in the Courts of VVesterq India 
states Agency at Rajkot; Dewan, Juwhai 
state in 19J2-44; Dewan, Janjlru State, 1944- 
45. Recently appointed Dewan of Akal- 
kot Stale. One of the youngest Dew aim 
of a Salute State in the whole of India 
Botn and thought up in Indian States undin 
elost*Mt contact with State administration and 
traditions; Received administrative train- 
ing from his father. Jieneattnn : Tennis and 
ilding. Vlah : Cricket Clui) of India, Bombay 
and Club of Maharashtm, Poona Present 
Address : Anatid Bang, Akalkot. 
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KAJA, Tribhovandas Jaojivandas, M.A., 
LL.B., Chief Minister. Batlam, O.I. b. 6th 
November 1893. m. Miss TaraJaxmi B. 
Khandedia. Educ. : Bahadurkhanji High 
Sehool» Junagad ; Bahaud- 
din College, Jiinagadh; 
Wilson College, Bombay and 
Covernment Law School, 
Bombay. Lecturer In 
History in Wilson College 
(1914-10) ; Naib Dcwan and 
Sarnyayadhish, Wankaner 
State (1917-20) ; Deputy 
Ilevenue Commissioner, 
Junagad State (1920-21): 
Huziir Personal Assistant 
and Ilevenue Minister, 
IJmbdi State (1921-1930) ; appointed Dewan, 
Lunawada State (1930) ; appointed Foreign 
and Political and Finance Minister, Bikaner, 
January (1933); reverted to Lunawada, 
July (1933) ; appointed Dewan, Porbandar 
•State, August (1934) ; created a Tazml Sirdar 
(Dowdl) of the Porbandar State, July 1930. 
Retired with grant of a special Varshasan 
(annuity for life), November 1938, Appointed 
Dewan, Partabgarli State, November 1939 
Elected by the Rajputana Group of States 
(Rulers) to the All-India Committee of 
Ministers in bye-clcctiou, July 1941 : re- 
elected for another term of two years, March 
1942. Appointed (’hlcf Minister, Ratlam— 
November 1942. Received the decoiati(>n 
of ‘ Dohri ’ (double) Tazlm and Gold Irom 
HN Highness of Ratlani, Jan. 1944 CUU >$ : 
Pre.sideut, Kotarv Club, Ratlam . Membei, 
Cricket Club of India, Bombay; Roshanara 
Club, Delhi ; Matheran dub, Matheran. 
Addregs : Ratlam, C.li 

RAJABHOJ, PANprnAN'G N b. in 1995 in u 
scheduled class family in Na.sik Dist. Educ. ’ 
at Dhulla. Joined Government service in 
1925. Interested himself in b.ackward ela^s 
uplift mo\ ement and gained wide popularity. 
IJeeame Municipal Counf'illorand Government 
nominee in Kioiia Local Board. First 
launched the Parvati Temple entrv 
satyagraha and partieiputeii la the Nahik 
‘ Kalaram ' and Mahud Tank Satyagraha 
and courted jail. Ills agitations in Brltlbh 
India and Indian States raised him to 
the front and was invited as a signatory 
to the l*oona-Pact. He submitted a memo- 
randum before the Simon Commission and gave 
evidence before the Franchise Committee on 
behalf of the Depressed classes. He conducts 
two weeklies Dalit- Houdhu and Indian 
Mates in Marathi ami English respectively. 
Tie also used to conduct Boarding houses i 
foi; Scheduled class hoys and girls. General 
Secretary, All India Scheduled Caste Federation 
founded hy Hon'ble Dr, B. R. Ambedkar 
since its Inception In 1942 ; Propaganda Oflieer 
for the National War Front and Hon 
Asst. Recruiting Officer for Marathi-speaking 
districts in Bombay Ihrovlnce. Address: 
207, Ghorpade Poth, Poona 2. 

UAJAGOPALACHART, Sill S. P.. Kt. (1945), 
Home Minister and Vice-President, Executive 
Council, Gwalior, b. 24th June 1883. 
Educ , : Presidency College, Madras. Joined 
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the Mysore Civil Service, 1906 ; Bnder-Secre- 
tary to Government, 1914 ; Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 1918; Assistant Private Secretary to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
1919-27 ; Excise Commissioner in Mysore, 
1927 and Revenue Commissioner, 1930; 
appointed Second Member of Council, Mysore, 
1932, and First Member, 1935; acted as 
Dewan of Mysore for short periods in 1936 and 
1937. President, Mysore Cric.ket Association 
for some years ; re)>re^ented Mysore on the 
Committee of Ministers and other All-India 
Conferen<*es. Retired from Mysore Service. 
Ist January 1939. Appointed Revenue 
Minister, Gwalior, March 1939, and as Home 
Minister and Vice-President, Executive 
Council, Gwalior, 1940. Member, Mythic 
Society, Century Club, Bangalore and Jlwaji 
Club, Gwalior. Publications: * Some Aspects 
of Indian Federation.' Address : Basavangudi, 
Bangalore, and Minister, Gwalior. 

RAJAGOPALACHARIAR, C., B.A., B.L., 

Ex-Prcmier, Government of Madras, b. 
1879 in a village near Hosur, Salem District. 
Edue. : Central College, Bangalore, Presidency 
College and Law College, Madras; iolned 
Bar In 1900; had a lucrative practice at 
Salem. Joined Kowlatt Act Satyagraba 
campaign, 1919 and the Kon-co-o^ration 
movement in 1920 ; Edited Mr. Gandhi's 
paper Young India during the latter 'i 
imprisonment. General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress, 1921 to 1922 and 
Member, Working Committee of the Congress 
throughout the Non-co-operation eampidun; 
Member of the Council of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association from the beginning up to 
1035 ; Secretary, Prohibition League of India ; 
Member-in-charge, Anil-drink campaign of 
the Indian National Congress. For many 
years Director of the Dakwin Bharat Hindi 
Fracbar Sabha; conducts a village Ashram 
tor reviving hand-spinning and abolition of 
untouchabilTty. Took charge of the Presi- 
dentship of the Indian National Congress after 
the conviction of Dr. Kitchlew, but handed 
over the Presidentship to Babu Rajendra 
Prasad in view of developments arising out of 
Mr. Gandhi's fast on untouchabillty-removal 
issue. Member, AU-India Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, and Presi- 
dent, Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee till 1935. Elected to the Madras 
Leg. Assembly from the University consti- 
tuency. Unanimously elected Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Madras Legislature. 
Prime Minister, Government of Madras iii 
Charge of Home and Finance Portfolio 
from July 1937 to NovembiT 1939. resigned 
Prime M-lnistership of Madra**!, October, 1939 ; 
Member. All-India Working Committee of the 
Indian National I'ongrcss; resigned in April 
1942, after the Wardha sesaion of Congress on 
account of difference of oi>lnion ; on Julv 28, 
1040 induced the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee at its Poona meeting to offer co-opera- 
tion in war effort in the event of the immediate 
setting up of a provisional National (lovt. : 
arrested and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment on 4th December, 1940, under 
the Defence of India Act. Publications 
Some Tamil short stories aud books on 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Bhagavsd-Gita 
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and Upanishadg and ' Chats Behind Bars ' ; 
also written a * Prohibition Manual * contain* 
iuR all about the drink and drug problem in 
India. Address : Bazlullah Road, Thyaga* 
rayanagar, Madras. 

BAJAH lYKK, K., B.A., B.L., Advocate- 
Madras since .Inly 1U44 b. July 16, 
1890 ; Edur : Vrcsy. Coll., Madras, and Iaw 
C olit g(‘ , Apprenticed to S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Ex-Advocate Ccneral ; meinbor. Bar Council, 
since 1934. Address: ‘ Ilaridwar ld«, 
Lloyd Road, Royapettah, Madras. 

RAJAMANNAK, P. V.. B.A., il.L.. Judge, 
iliuh Court, Madras, 1944, b. May 10, 
1901. Ed>fr : Christian Cod. and Law Coll.. 
Madias; Apprenticed and later servctl a- 
junior under his tatluT, De^an Bahadiu 
P. Venkataraniana Rao ; Standing Counsel to 
Raja t)l Vcnkatagiii, Maharaja of Parlekimedi, 
Tilt* Madras Hindu Religion Liulo'iMUcnts 
Board, etc. Advocate-Ceneral, Madras 
44-4.'). t*ufd tad urns : Sometime edited a 
Ttluuu Journal of Art and Letters called 
Ka!<t . authoi ot many plays in Telugu. 
Adt/rc.vs H). Victoria Cicscent. Kgmore, 
Madias. 

RAJAN, Sir P. T., Kt.. B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
1/au Rt'gional Leader, Tamil Nad National 
ai 1 Tout. 6 189L* Editc. * Le>’R School, 
CainLiidge, Jesus Coil., Oxford, called to the 
Lai m 1917 (Inner Temitlei, ^^ent to Knglumi 
in 1909 and returned to India in 1919 and 
tommenced practice in Madura.- Elected to 
the first, second and third Mailras Legislative 
Councils l>y Madura (Oeneral-Ruial) constitu- 
ency ; foiiith time elected to the ('ouncll 
uiioppostMl ; formei Minister for lievelopmenl 
and .\giiculture with the Madras tJovt. ; 
Member of S.l.L.F. ; a commissioned ofllcer 
of tlie Indian Territorial Force. Leader of 
the Justice Party. Iiaving been elected as such 
at the I onfe/leiation of the ,S I. L. F. held in 
Madras on the Tth and sth ot May. Address 
*’ Palajuiu House,” Tallakulani, Madura. 

k4JAN, 1>R. T. S. Sor.NiiABA. M.R.C.S. 
L.R.C.P. (London), 1911. b, August 1880 
Edur. : St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 
Medical College and Medical School, MadraJi. 
Middlesex lIoH[dtal, London. Govemment 
service in Burma for three moi ths in 1905, 
Practitioner in Rangoon till 1914 ; Practi- 
tioner at Srlrangam, Trichinopoly (1914-1920); 
suspended practice for 2 vears doing Congress 
work ; built Rajan Clinic — a jirivate Genera] 
Hospital with X-Rav and medical and surgical 
units. Mini.'^ter, Public Health and Religious 
Endowments, (Jovernment of Madras, 1937- 
1939. Arrested and imprisoned in 1939 under 
Hefence of India Act. Publications : A 
number of medical and surgical papers and 
some i-Tnall treat i es on religion and iiatlonal- 
j-m Ituhoh livwr Jjtitior in Tamil 
Mahaftua <>fittdfn in Turn it Sud a book 
pnb)»'>iinl liuring the couii-e of the >ear in 
Tamil AddteSi, . Raiaxi Ciimi , 'Iruhinoioiv 
Cantt . 

HAJKOT, Mlltl PllVM M.NAHINHJI, THAKOKK 
^AHEP O! t M’c Indian l^fitueb' 


RAJPIPLA, LT.-COL. H. H. MAHARAJA SHRI 
ViJATAsiNiiJi, Maharaja op. (Eee Indian 
Princes' Section.) 


RAJPUT, JAMNADA8 M., F.R. Econ. S. (tond.), 


J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, Government 
Contractor, Proprietor, 
Super Services (India), 
Landlord, a keen social 
worker, a member of 
various loading sports and 
social Clubs. Born in 
November 1904. Educated 



vt Bombay. Address: Pnrshottam Nivas, 
New Queen’s Road, Bombay. 


RAM Chandra, M.A. (Punjab), B.A. 
(Cantab.), M.B.E. (1919), C.I.E. (1933), I.C.S. 
b. Ist March, 1889. Educ. : Government 
College, Lahore ; Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Joint d I.C.S. in 1913 ; Assistant ( ommissloiier 
and Deputy Commissioner in several districts 
in the Punjab. Colonisation Officer, 1916; 
Under-Secretary to Punjab Government, 1919 ; 
Settlement Officer, 1921 ; Director of I^and 
Records, 1924 ; Secretary to Punjab Govern- 
ment Transferred Departments, 1926 ; Deputy 
Secretary, Joint Secretary and Secretary to 
the Govt, of India, Department of Education, 
Health and Jjinds, 1928-36; Finance Secre- 
tary to Punjab (Jovt., 1936-37 ; Commlshloner, 
1938-39 ; Secretarj* to I’unjah Govt., Medical 
and Local Govt. Departments, 1939-41 ; 
Chief ('ontroller of Imports, Govt, of India, 
1941-44 ; Stey. to Govt, of India, Coininrrce 
Dejt 1944-45 ; Seev. to Govt, of India, De 
fence Dept since 194'>. Address: Deb nee 
Department, Govt, of India, New Delhi. 


RAM, SirShri: b. 1884. Managing Director, 
Delhi Ciotii A (jeneral Mills Co , Ltd., Managing 
Agent, Jay Engineering \\orkH I.td., Bengal 
Potteries Ltd. Director, Central A Local Loard.s 
of tlie Reserve Bank of India, Indian National 
Airways I.td. , Dellil, (’entral Kleetrie Power 
Authority Ltd., Tata Clieinieals Ltd., Concord 
of India Insurance ('o., Ltd., New India 
Assuranee Co.. Ltd., Free India General 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Bliarut Starch A’ Clieimcals 
JJd., J. K. Investment 'Trust JLtd., Delhi 
Biscuit Co., Ltd., Mudan Mohan Lall Sliri Rum 
A <'o., J.tii., Commercial ('redit CoriKiration ; 
Ex -Vice Ficsident and Meml»er of the Dellii 
Municipal Coniinittee : Member, Trade Mis- 
sion to Alghanistan. 1934. Former President, 
International ( iiamber ot (’ommerce and All 
India Federation of Emiiloyers of [yaliour. 
Hon Dflicial Adviser to Government on Indo- 
Japuiiese Trade Negotiations 33, 34, 36 and 37 
(balrman, l*anel Post-War Planning on Sugai 
Alcohol and Food Yeast and Heavy Chemicals, 
Meiulier of Panel on Indian Textile Industry, 
Member, Ikxecutive C’ttee. of tlie Federation ot 
Indian ( liainiu'rH of ( ommerce and industry. 
Executive C’ttee. of tlie Dictionary ot 
FX'onomic Products and Industrial Resourct*s 
of India, and All India Organisation of 
Industrial Employers. Trustee, Delhi Im- 
provement Trust.* Member, Panel Textile 
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Control Jloard, West J)elhl Notilled Area 
( ^’ttee. Chairman, Governing Bodies & Trusts 
of the Indraprastha, Jtamjas Hindu 
C(»lleKe‘<. Address: 22, Curzon Hoad, Now 
Delhi (India). 

BAMAMUKTY, SIR SONTI VENKATA, K.(ME. 
(1045), C I.E. (1942), I.C.S., M.A. (Cantab.), 
Adviser to H.K. the Governor of Madras. 
h Auk. 1, 18S8 ; w. Srimathi Venkatasub- 
bamina. Kdiir. : Presy. Coll., Madras and 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge. Joined tlie I.C.S. 
in Madras, 1912; served as Collector; Deve- 
lopment Secy, to Govt, Dir. of AKfieulture ; 
(Jonmiissioner of Laljoiir ; Member, Board of 
ftcvemie ; Chief Secy, to the Govt, of Madras. 
Member, Ml-lndia Food Commission, 1944. 
Addrtst. : Fort St. GeoiRe, Madras. 

HAMAN, SlU CUANDRASEKHARA VENKATA, KT.. 
M.A. , Hon. Ph.D . (FricbiirK), Hon. LL.l). 
(Glasuow), Hon. D.Sc. (Paris), F.ll.S. Nobel 
Prize for Physics (1030). Awarded Franklin 
Medal (March, 1941) by the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, Its highest award for 
scientilic rescarcli. b. 7th November 1888. 
VI. Lokasundarammal. Educ. : A. V. N. 
(’oUcge, Vizagapatara and Presidency College, 
Madras Ofiicer, Indian Finance Dept., 
1907-17, British Association Lecturcr(Toronto), 
1924 ; Kesenreh Associate. California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1924 ; Mateucci Medallist, 
Horae, 1929 ; Hughes Medalist of the Royal 
Society (1930), Hon. Fellow, Zurich Phys. 
Soc., Royal Hungarian Acad., Royal Irish 
Acad., Royal Phil. Soc., Glasgow, Optical 
Society of America, Franklin Institute, 
Societe rhllomatldquo (Paris). Publications : 
Molecular Diffraction of Light ; Music 
Instruments and numerous scientilic papers 
in Indian, British and American Journals 
ITosident, Indian Academy of Sciences, 1934. 
Address: Indian Institute of Science, 

Bangalore. 

RAMATYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society (London), Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Madura- Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce. Director, Bureau of Economic 
Research, b. 1891. m. Kamlabal, d. S. 
Krishna Iyer of Tlruvarur. Edve.: Madras 
Christian College and Madras I aw 
College. Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Commltiee (1024-26) and 
the Currency Commission (1925-20); Secretary, 
Madura District People’s Association, 1926 
to 1927. Frequently contrihutes to the 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and fjnoiu'ial. Publira- 
tions: “A National Sj-atem of Taxation," 
" Monetary Reform In India ", " Law 

of Bale of Goods in India." " Commentary 
on the Reserve Bank of India Act." “Reserve 
Bank and Agricultaral Credits." Address: 
Lalcshmi VUasom, Sandalpet Street, Madura, 
8. IndU. 
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RAMANLAL Lalujhhai SetH, Millowner, 
b. Jan. 8, IBO.'i, s. of Seth Lallubhal Motilal, 
Educ. : Ahmedabad. 3 s. ; Joined 

Ahmedabad Kaifeer-i-Hind 
Mills, Ltd. 191.5; joined 
in the management of 
Motilal Hiraldiai Mills. 1022; 
took over the adininMra- 
tion of Whittle Millfe JAd. 

(in liquidation ), Broach 
1925, founded Vikram Millis, 

Ltd., Ahmedabad, 1029 ; 
and is its Mg. Dir. since 
inception ; In 1943 pur- 
chased Jaya Cotton Mills 
(in. iiqn.) Siddhpur, Baroda 
State, 1043 and re\ivcd it under the name oi 
Siddhr.aj Mills, Ltd.; Vice-Piesiflent, Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners’ Asscaui. since 1942, Director 
of Rpveial Textile Mills in Ahmedabad, Kadi, 
'Kalol and Petlad, Dhrangadhra Chemiral 
Works, Ltd., Gwalior Sugar Co. Ltd. and 
the British India General rnsuiancc ( o. 
Ltd. Chairman, Board of Directors, Sandesh 
Ltd., Advisory Committee of the United 
Commercial Bank Ltd., Ahmedabad ; Director, 
(»ujarat Transport Ser\ii<‘s Ltd.; member, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee. Was an 
elected Mniii< ipal Councillor and mcmlier 
of the Standing ('ommittee ; served on tire 
Brandi \d\Bory ('ommittee of the B. JL A: 

T. Kly. lot 4 yearb ; Hony. serietary, 
Kashi Vishvanath 5iaha%id>alaya and lian- 
chodlal Chhotalal Sanyas Ashram ; l*resident, 
Shree MorUiesliwari Devast han Sanstha ; 
Vice-President, Devi Upasak Mandal and 
(iujarat Vaishya Sabha ; Trustee, Gita Mandir, 
Ahmedabad. Has travelled t hi onchout India, 
Burma and Ceylon and \isited industrial 
centres in India. Add) ess : Moti Bag, Ellis 
Bridge, Ahmedabad. 

RAMASW'AMI Aiyar, The Hon. Sir C. P., 
K.C.S.I. ( 1 941), K.C.I.E., cr. 1925; C. I. E.1923 ; 
Dewan of Travancore, 1930-42; Fellow of 
Madras University, b. 12 
Nov. 1879, o. 8. of late 
C. R. Pattabhi Ramayyar, 
Vakil, High Court and 
afterwards a Judge.Madras 
City Court ; m. Sitammal, 
g. d. of C. V. R. Sastri, the 
first Indian Judge in 
Madras; three s. Educ : 
W’esleyan High Scliool, 
Presidency College, and 
Law College, Madras. 
Joined the Madras 
1903, and led the ongrnal aide soon 
afterwards : enrolled specially as an 

Advocate, 1923: Fellow of University, 1912; 
Member of Madras Corporation, 1911, served 
on many committees; oilember of the Indian 
National Congress and was its AU-lndia 
Secretary, 1917-18 ; Madras Delegate to Delhi 
War Conference ; Trustee, PnehayappaN 
College Trusts, 1014-19 ; gave evidence before 
the Southborough CommiHsion on Indian Re- 
forms and the Meston Committee on Finance 
also before Mr. Montague and Lord Chelms- 
ford ; gave evidence in London before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Reforms, 1910 ; University Member of Legis- 
mtUve Council, Madras, 1919; Member of 
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CommlUee to frame Eules under Eeforms 
Act, X918 ; Member of Legislative Council 
under Eeformed Constitution for Madras, 
1020 ; AdvooateoQeneral for the Presidency, 
1920 ; engaged from 1010 in almost all heavy 
trials in Madras ; one of the Indian represen* 
tatives at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1926 and 1927 ; Eappor- 
teur to the League of Nations Committee 
on Public Health, 1027 ; Law Member of 
Madras Government, 1023-28 ; Vice-President, 
Executive Council, 1024 ; resigned member- 
ship of Madras Government. March 1028 and 
rejoined the Bar, April 1928; delivered the 
Sri Krishna Eajendra University Lecture at 
Mysore, 1028 ; represented the State of Cochin 
before the Butler Enquiry Committee, 1028; 
member of the Sub-Committee to draft consti- 
tution for uniting British India and the Indian 
States in a Federation. 1030 ; Delegate to the 
Indian Round Table Conference and member 
of the Federal Structure Committee of the 
B. T. C.,1081; Acting Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1931; Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to the Government of Travancore ; 
Member of the Consultative Committee of 
the R.T.C. : delivered the Convocation Address 
of the Delhi University, 1032; Tagore Laa 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, 1032 ; Acting 
Commerce Member of the Government of 
India, 1032 ; Chairman of the Committee 
appointed by Chamber of Ih-luces to consider 
the White Paper, 1033 ; Member of the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Reforms, 1033; Delegate to World Economic 
Conference, 1933 ; drafted a new constitution 
for Kashmere, 1934 ; Member of the Govern- 
ment of India Committee on Secretariat 
pK>cedure, 1935. Dewan of Travancore, 
1086 ; Conferred the title of “ Sachivothama ’* 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, 
was instrumental in implementing the 
Temple Entry Proclamation of His Highness, 
1986; Chief Commissioner, Tra^ancore Boy 
Scouts Association, 1937 ; Vice-Chancellor, 
Travancore University, 1937, W’as elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, 
Ixmdon, 1937. Was conferrf*d the Degree oi 
Doctor of Laws bv the Travancore 
University, 1930. Awarded K C.S.T., 1941. 
Delivered the convocation address of the 
Osmania University, Hyd<rabad, 1042; 
Appointed Menii>er tor Intormation in the 
Goveruor-(Jfcnerars Executive Uouneil, 3-8-42, 
resigned on 20-8-1942 ; re-appointed as 
Dewan of Travancore 2M-8-42 ; Chairman, 
Indian Rubber Priwluctlon Board, No^. 
f042 ; Chairman, Tiavaitcore ^team Navi 
gallon Co. 1944; Mfmi)er <•! the Govt, of 
India Post-war Bef onstruetion Cttee. and 
of the Central Bo^rd of Lduc.ition 1944 
Publicatumi : Contributions to various x)eriodi- 
cals on politii%l, financial and literary topics; 
lUcftatxont : l^awn-teuuts, riding and 

walking. Clubt : National Liberal, Royal 
Automobile, Madras Cosmopolitan. AcMrm .' 
Trivandrum, Travancore. India ; The Grove, 
Mylapore, Madras; Delisle, Ootacamuud, 
India. 

RAMA8WAMI, E.V., EROPK, h. 1878. Ex- 
Member, Erode Tk. Bd., and Coimbst<jre Dt. 
Bd. also Ex-C.M.C., Erode ; Ex-Pres., Temple 
Committee, Erode ; Member, W'sr (X)Udcu ; 


Ex-Pres., and Secy,, Tamil Nadu Congress 
ComnUttee ; led valkom Batyagraha, and 
to Jail nearly half a dozen times for 
pollticnl and social purposes. Founder, 
Self-Respect Movement ; Editor, Tamil papers 
Kiidi Arasu" and " Paghuttharlvu ; 
Malayan Tour, 1929 • (’ontlnental Tour, 1031 ; 
Joiinder, I’amll Karhagam ; started, Rational 
Books Publishing Co., Ltd. Address : Erode. 


RAMASWAMl SASTRI, Dfavan Bahadijk, 
K. S., B.A.. B.L.. Retired Dlst. Sessions 
Judge, b. Aug. tS78. tn. SrimathlSundarainmal. 
Kdiic. ' Native High School, Kumbakonam, 
Maharajah's Coll., Trlvandniin; tlovt. Coll., 
Kuinbukonum ; Law Coll., Madras; was an 
advocate tor 5 years at Madras. Then became 
a Dist. Miinsit, Sub-Judge and Dist. A' Se.ssioiis 
Judge in the Madras Judicial Service. Was 
aft<Twards second ap}K‘llate judge at Pudu- 
kotah tor 4 ycais; took part in siKial and 
economic and political uplift movements; 
was chairman of the Keceptioii Cttee. and then 
Vice-Pres. of the All India Hindu Mahasabha 
and open(‘d the Mysore State llinduniaha- 
sabha thiid sc.ssion at Shimoga. Was editor ot 
Indian Progress and of Madras Legal Com- 
panion and atterw'ard.s of Dhannaragya. 
Author of several books on Law, Literature, 
Philosophy ami Sanskrit Drama. Address: 
47, Lloyds Koad, Royupettah, Madras. 


RAMESAM, Sir Vbpa, B.A., B.L., retired 
Judge. High Court, Madras, b. 27 
July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma. Edue.: 
Hindu Coll., Vizagaputaiu ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vixagapa tarn from 
1806 to 1900; at Madras, 1900-1020; Govt. 
Pleader, 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920, 
K night e<i in 1929 ; Olliciated as Chief Justice, 
1931, 1933 and lOS.-j. Pobhi'atwns : Edited 
Mulla’b llindii l^iu, 8tli Edition, 1030; Joint 
Pklitor, MuIIh’s Hindu Law, 9th Pkiition, 1910 
Joint Vutboi of “ .\ Supplement to Modern 
(•eouufrv Addrtss ' (»opai Vlhar, Myla- 
pore, Madras. 


RA.MrUR: Ij -Col. U» Hiqhnkss Alijah 
F A R Z A N II-I-DILPIZIR-I-DAULAT-MNOMSIIIA, 
MrKllLI8-ri)*I)AnLAH, Nasir-tt l - M u lk, 
Amiu-il-Umra Nawab, Sir 8ayei> Moham- 
mad Raza Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaid 
JUNO, G.C.I.K.. K.C.S.L, D.Lltt., LL.D. 
{See Indian Princes' Section). , 


RAMSDE.N, Groffkkv Chvrlkk Frk.s< hkvii.u , 
M.\. (( antab), l.C.S., Development Adviser 
to ILL the tJovernor of C.P. ; 6. April 21, 
1893 ; m, .Margaret Lovell Robinson ; liduc, : 
Hailey bury Coll, and Sidney Sussex Coll., 
Cambridge; in Army 191 MO (Ist Bn. The 
Royal Sussex Kegt. N.W.F.P. India 191.0-19) , 
Joined l.C.S. 1920; Secretary, Tariff Board 
1923-2.0; Deputy Commissioner, 1920-36; 
(k)mmissiuner, 1037-44 ; Financial Com- 
mlsHioiier 1944-45. Address: Nagpur, C.P. 
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KAKA Bodhjung Bahadur, Manyabara 

RAJA Saher, F.R.G.S., Chief MiniHter, Tripura 
8tate. b. 18th January 1804. «, of late 
(general JRana PadmajunR Baliadur and 
Rrund-KOii of late Maha- 
raja Sir Jun{? Bahadur of 
Nepal, m. A niece ofi 
lliii late JJii?hneb8 The 
Maharaja Birendra Kinhorc 
Dev Barman Manikya 
Bahadur of Tripura. 
Educ. : Government lliKh 
School, Allahahud, after- 
warda privately. Entered 
State service as A. D. 
to Tripura Government in ' 
1010; I*rivate Seeretarj,! 
lOlP, OfR''er*in-charRe, Tiurhar’n Privy PuibC, 
1020; <’hief Secretary, 1020-;J8. * Second 
Minister in the Tripuia ( ahinct, 1020-41. 
Became Eellow of the Hoyal <reojirai>liieal 
Society. London, 10;jl), when on European 
tour. Jleceived the title oi “Manjabaia” 

from Tripura Durhar in 1028; and the title 
of “Baja” as a personal distinction from 
the British Government in 1027. tiot 
“ Kannabir ” medal from Tripura <tovernment 
in 102(5 for eflleient workiuK in varioun 
JicpartmentB ot the State and the title of 
“ lUj»aval)hu8an ’* in 1041, heln« Member 
of the Privy Council. Address: Agartala, 
Tripura State. 

RANA, TRIBHUVAnrai D., Uao llAHAprR.B.A . 
LL.B., Senior Advocate, Federal Couit, b. 
1870. Educ, ; Bahdurkhanji 
Jdigh School, Junatradh, 

Wilson ( ollege and Govt. 

Law School, Bombay. 

Appointed Asst. Durhar 
Agent, Alienation Settle- 
ment Otiice, Junagadh, 

1897 ; Durbar Agent, 1899 . 
granted by Junagadh State 
hereditary annuity of 
lls. 8C0 in 1899 ; I.egal 
Uemembrancer, Junagadh 
State, 1900-1919; Political 
Secretary, 1920 ; Dewan, 1921-23 ; Shifted 
to Rajkot for piactice as pleadei, 1924; 
Nominated Member, Civil Station Com- 
mittee, llajkot, 1927 ; Member of Water- 
works Committee ; Viee-(’hairman, Bench 
of Hon. Magistrates, 1927-1936 ; Cljairman, 
1936. Dewan, liadhunpur State, 1936-1937 ; 
President, Kathiawar Orphanage, 1937, 
Honorary Secretarv and 'Irusteo, Sheth 
Govindji Tulsidas' I’rust Institutes, Rajkot; 
Dewan of Kuteh State, 1940-41 ; Le.uier 
National War Iront. Rajkot, I94l-4,“>. Awarded 
Silver Jubilee Medal, 193J and Coronation 
M< dal. 1937 ; llao Sahob, 1931 ; Rao Bahadur, 
1935. Address: Rajkot ('. S., Ivathiuvvad. 

BANCHHODLAL, Sir Chinubrai Madhow- 
LAL, Second Baronet, er. 1918. b. 18 
April 1906. s. of 1st Baronet and 
Sulocliana, d. of Chuuiiai Khusiialrai. s, 
fatlior, 1916. m. 80th November 1924 
with Tanuinati, d. of Jhaverilal Bulakliiram 
Mehta of Ahmcdabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy). Address: “ Shantlkuuj,” Sliahi- 
bag, Ahiuedabad. 
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RANGANATHAM, Arcot, B.A., B.L. 6. 29th 
June 1879. Educ. : Christian and Law 
Colleges, Madras. Entered Government 
Service in 1901 ; resigned Deputy Collector- 
ship in 1915 ; entered I.«gi8lative Council 
in 1920; re-elected in 1923, 1926 and 1930. 
W'ent to England as a member of the National 
Convention Deputation in 1924. Minister for 
Development, Madras, December 1926 to 
March 1928 ; Hon. Secretary, Young Men’e^ 
Indian Association, Madras, 1916-1944 ; 
Prt‘s. Governing body, Y.M.l.A. since 1944 : 
Member, General Council, Theosophical 
Society, 1934-39; Commissioner for Tirupatt 
Tmiiiiulal Devastharianis, 193(5-39. Member, 
Evecutivc ettee. Thco'-ophical Society, .Adyar, 
since 1944. Puhlirattonfi : Editor (1923-32) 
I‘rnjub(nidhUf a Tclegu Magiizine devoted to 
the elucatlon of tlie Eleetoiate : Author of 
Indtau } iHfnje— an if is ; The World tn 
Jh'stress ; htdin, from a Theosoph isV s Point 
of I'lew. Address. Besjint Avenue, Adyar, 
Madidb, S. ^ 

RANGNEKAR, SiK SaJBA SHANKAB, B.A., 
LL B. (Bom,), Bai-at-Law, Kt , Judge, 
Bonii)ay Higii Court (Retd.), h. 20th Dec. 1878 ; 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s College, Bombay; Linroln’s 
Inn , Piol. ot Law. (iovt. Law College, 
(19l(>-1920). Chief PreMdency Magistrate, 
1924; Acting Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
102(5-1927 and Addl. Judge in 1928; confirmed, 
April 1929. President, Court of Arbitration, 
Cutch-Morvi States Disputes, 1940-41 ; 
Member, Central Security Prisoners Cases 
Review Committee, 1942 ; Member, Rewa 
Eurpiiry Commi-ssioner, 1942 4*1. Pres, of the 
Boiiduv ProviiKc Probation and .After Care 
A^''ell. 19 P\ PaUicnfions : Jt. Editor, 

j “ Mulla’s Hindu Law ” , C'hief Editor, “Mulla” 
Civil Jhoeeduie Code”: Editor. “ Mulla 'h 
M. ihouK'duu Ijiivv.” Address : Hlgli Court 
(()..s.), Bombay. 

RANSFGRD, CoL. (late Royal Engineers), 
ALISTER JOHX. C.I.E., Juue 1936, mentioned 
despatches, 1918 ; Mint Master, H.M.’s Mint, 
Bombay, b. January 5th, 1895. m. to 
Lucy Torfrida (nee Walford), 1927. Son, 
1930; daughter, 1938. Educ,: at Fettes 
College, Edinl urgh. Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich Commissioned, K.E., 17-7-14, 

European War, 1915-18 in France and Belgium 
(despatches, 1914-15, star, two medals); 
Entered Finance Department, Government of 
India, 1924, as Dep. Mint Master, Bombay; 
Promoted Major, 9-5-29 ; Appointed Mint 
Master, Bombay, 1931 ; Promoted Lieut.-Col., 
14-5-37 ; Promoted Colonel, 14-5-40. (Com- 
mander of the Venerable Order ol St. John of 
Jerusalem. Chainn.m, Bombay Women’s 
Sei vices Club. Address . Mint House, Ballard 
Road, Rombay. 

RAO, ViNAVEK Ganpat, B.A. (Bom.), 1908: 
B.A., lL.B. (Cantab.), 1913 ; called to the 
Bar, 1014. Kv-ProfeSvSor of French, Elphinstono 
College, Bombay, b. 24 Sept. 1888. m. 
Miss li. R. Kothare. Educ.: Elphinstone 
College; St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
Grenoble University (France) ; Hon. Professor 
of French, Elphmstone College, 1014-1917 ; 
Hon. Professor of French, Wilson College, 
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1914 1917, 1921-1923, Omcer d'Academie. 
Prol. ol Law, Government Jaw College, 
1923-1924 , Asstt. Jaw JJoportcr, 1923. 
.Iiistice of J^eaiT, Moiiibor of tho Fionihay 
Corporal ion for t(‘n yours; Kx-Chairniau 
of Iho Schools Coiinuittoe, Jiombay Idiinlci- 
pality. lix-Doan* ot Faculty ot Aits , I*rovin- 
cial Comiuissionci, llindusthan Scouts A^sso- 
oiation ; ('halrman, Junior Jlod Cross Society; 
Kx-Chninuan, J)ist. liocal IWiard ; Member of 
the Senate; C'aptaiii, University Training 
Corps; Jhrci’tor, W. Front. Idviaional 
Warden, Khar. Addres'^ . 1st Itoad, Khar, 
IJombay (21 ). 

B ASHII>, Mian Aiidfl, tiii ITon. Mr. JUv«?tiok, 
B.A. (l*unjal>), Jil.A. (Cantab.); Judge, 
High Court, Lalutre. b 29th June 1SS9 
w. d of Kawab Maiil.i Jlakhsh, C.J.K. Edue . . 
Central Model School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Tract ised at Lahore, 1013 1933 , 
appointed Asstt Legal Itemernbr.incer, 192."», 
officiated as Govt. Ad^ocate, Ihinjnb, m 1927, 
1929 and 1930. Address : Id, Ma.sson Itond 
Lahore. 

iiATL.\M, M vjor. (.1 M n VI H H Sir. s\n\\ 
SI\('tHJI, MAIIARA.U SVHJH liVUAMK 01 
i.SVe IndiUfi 

II A T N A S A B A P A T H V MrPALlAU. siii 
Dewan UAHAprR C. s., C.B i: , Millowner 
6 9th March 18s6. Enteied public lite caily 
in his 2()th year mendiei 
of the Colmbatoie Mnuhipul 
Council. Chairman, Coimba- 
tore Municipalit>, 1921 
to 1934. Fleeted President 
of the Coimbaton Distrut 
Board, 1923 to 1932 Meml»er. 
The Madras Gov eminent 
Provincial Betrenchinenl 
Committee, The Madni'* 
(iovcrninent Elect rich \ 
(’ominittee. The Committei 
on Co-operation, Madias, 
was Memberof the Madra.s Legislative Council, 
for 10 years, Tresi<bnt, The Indian Chaml»ei 
of ('oramerre, ( 01 m lya tore, '■inie tlie last 9( 
years. The Southern Imlia Millowiiers’ Asho 
elation, Coimbatore and The Madras Handlooni 
W’eavere' J*roMri( ial (^o-operati\e S(tcicty,Ltd., 
Madras. President. Jiladras Co-op tentra) 
lAnd Mortgage Bank Ltd., M idra-^ Was 
President of the Fedeiation of Indian 
Chambers of Coninierce and Industiy, 
New Delhi, in 1939. Wa-s Memiier of tin 
Kastern (ironp Conferen<*e of tlie Go\crnment 
of India in 1940, W as Non-official Advi-ier 
for the Jndo- Japanese Trade Talks in 1939 
Member, The All-Jn^ia Organbatirm of Indus- 
trial Emfiloj <Ts ; Now V I c e P r e s i <1 e n t , 
The Employer .s’ Y e d e r a t I o n of 
India; The Industrial Ke*.earch Utilization 
Committee; The I’anel of the Indian Cotton 
Textile Indurtry; Member, Governing Body 
ofl M M.T S, ‘Duneriu.'’ Bombay Member, 
The Madras Provincial Yarn Advisory Com- 
mittee; Kepiesenttttive on the court of The 
Indian Institute of 8clence, Bangalore. 
Member, Policy Ottec. on Industries of the 
Developments and IManning Dept, of Govt. 


of India . Milkand Milk Pioducts Cttce. of the 
Advisory Board ol the Imperial Council 
of Agiicultiirnl Research ; Madras Provincial 
W’ar ettee., Post-war Reconstruction General 
ettee., liidustiies Sub-Cttee,, Siiii-Cttee. on 
Textiles and Labour Sub Cttee., and Prov. 
Staiulaid Cloth Advi.sorv Cttee. Address: 
‘Lakshmi Nivas,’ Avanashi Bond, Coimbatore. 

RAD, Sir (Beneoal) Narsinq, B.A. (Madras), 
B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E. (1934), Kt. (1938), I.C.8., 
h 2<'lb Feb. J.SS7. Ednr . . 1 he I’rcsidem y Coll., 
Madras and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Entered the Indian Civil Service, 1910; 
District and Sessions Judge, Murshidabad, 
1019-20 ; District and Sessions Judge Sylhet 
and Cachar, 1920-25 ; Se« retary to the Govt, 
of Assam I.eglslative Dept, and to the Assam 
Legislative Council 1925-33; Joint Secretary 
to the Govt, of India I.«ciBlative Dept., 1934- 
3.*) ; Offg. Judge, High Court, (Calcutta, 1936 , 
on special duty with the Govt, of India for the 
revision of the Indian Statut»e Book, 1935-38 ; 
Officiating Reforms Commissioner, 1938; 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, Jan. 1939, 
(’hairm.in, G T P. Rly. ('oiirt ol Incjuiiy , 
1940, Hindu l.,avv (Mfee., 1941 , Indus Commih- 
slon, 194J-42. Pnmc .Miubtci Jammu and 
Ka-'limu, 1914 I.'). Address: 7, Barakhamha 
Road, New Delhi. 

RAU, Sir Beneoal Ra3ia, Kt., 1939 ; C.I.E. , 
1930; M.A. (Cantab.), Chairman, Bombay 
Tort Trust Since 1941. 6. 10 Jan. 1889; »n. Miss 
Dhanvanthi Handoo. Edue. : Tresidenry Coll., 
Madras, and King’s Coll., Cambridge. Enter- 
ed I.C.S., Nov. 1913; Under-Sec. and I)y. 
Secy., Govt, of Madras, 1919-1924; Sec., 
Indian Taxation < ttee., 1925-26 ; Dy. Secy., 
Finance l)e])l., Govt, of Jmiia, 1926-1928; 
Financial Advi‘<er, Simon Commission, 1928- 
1030; Jt. Secy., Industries Dept., (tovt. 
of India, 1930-81 ; Secy., Round Table Con- 
ferences and Jt. Select ^tee. of Parliament 
on India Bill, 1031-34 ; Deputy High Com- 
missioner for India in London, 1934-1938; 
A gent -General and Hlgli Commissioner for 
India in the Union of South Africa, 1988-41. 
Prime Mime'll r. Jammu A- Ka--limlr, 1944-4."» 
Address: 7, liarakliarnba Road, New Delhi. 

RA4', The JJon. Dr. U. Rama, President, 
Madras Legislative Council, b. 17th Septem- 
ber I.S74 ; Educ. : Madras Christian College 
and Madras Medical College. Medical Practi- 
tioner, Madras; Councillor, Corporation of 
Madras ; member, Madras Legislative Council ; 
member, Counril of State ; resigned mimber- 
bhlp of Council of State in 1930. Was mem- 
ber, Madras Med leal (’ouncil and its Vice- 
President; vu'as Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate; was a member of the Senate of the 
Madras Cniversily; was President of the 
Indian Medical Absociation ; lOditor of “ The 
Antiseptic” and “Health,” District 
Superintendent, St. John’s Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, Madras ; Organiser, Madras Ambu- 
lance Corps; Director, United India Life 
Assurance Co., I Ad. ; Organised Congress 
Hospital In Madras during the C. D. Movement 
In 1930. Publiraiions : “First Aid in 
Accidents,” “ First Aid in Child Birth ** and 
“ Health Tracts “ (In English, Tamil and 
Telugu). Address: “ Hawarden," Lauder’s 
Gate Road, Vepery, Madras. 
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BAY, Nihak-kanjan» M.A. (Cal.), D.Lett. 

Phil. (T.pldcn), F.L.A. (droat Britain), 
Ba^davaii ProffSHor of Indian Art, Calcutta 
UnlvciHity. 0. Jan. 14, 190t. Ediic, : A M. 

('o11(*k;o, Myrnensingh, M. 
C'ollene, Hyliiot, IJnivprHity 
(JolleKo, (’aicnita, IJnivpr- 
sitv (’ollejzo, London and 
Loidpn llnivpTslty. Oal- 
piitta UnivpFRity Prizpninn 
and Kold-mpdalist ; Mriiia- 
iini Bpsparch (lold-incdalist ; 
J^rcmchand B o y c h a n d 
Scholar ; Urifflth Prizeman ; 
Mouat pold- medalist, Cal- 
cutta University and 
Government of Bengal Be 
spareh Fellow in In<iian Art and Arcliaeolo^jy, 
1927-30, University J'ost-tJraduatc Lectuicr 
in Indian HBtory, Art and Archaeoloi^y, 
1931-44 , (ihosh Travidlin" Fellow, 
Calcutta X’^niveraity, 1935- 30 ; Bcvresented 
Calcutta l’ni\crslty at the XIX International 
t'onwresH of Orlentalist.s, Home, 193r>, the 
Anglo- Amci lean JIihtoricaK onfcrence London, 
1936 and the International Numismati''ts’ 
Congre^is, London, 1936 ; l>ipsident, Fi'dera- 
tlon of the Indian Students’ Abioad, Piapue 
St^aslon, 1936; Chief Lil rarian, (’alcnltu 
UnivpiHity, 1JU17-44; Secretary, Bengal Lihrarj 
Association, 1939-43 ; lni])riHoned for aliout a 
year in connection witli the (’onpress 
lno^ement of 1942; Alember, Gov- 
ernlnp Body, Vis\a-Bhurati, Santinlketan ; 
Secretary, Students’ Advisory (overseas) 
Dureau, Calcutta X’nlversity; Secretary, 
Indian Society of Oriental Art Calcutta.' 

Brahmanicul (Jod.H In Burma, 
Sanski It Buddhism in Burma, Thcravada 
BuddhBin in Burma, Indo-Burmese Art 
and Aichltcf tine, AJaurya and Sunpa Ait, 
Dutch ActivitlcH in the Last Itahindra- 
Sahltycr Bhnmlka in 2 \olume«i (in Bengali) 
ct<*., etc Additi^fi : The University, 
c alcuttu. 


KAZA All, Stkd, Sir, Kt.(193f»), C.B E. (1926) 
B.A , LL.B. (Allahabad Univei8it>), b 
29 April, 1882. Educ, : (Jovernincnt High 
School, Morndabnd and Alahomedan College, 
Aligarh. Started practice in Moradabad, 
1908 , elected aw Member, 1). P. Legislative 
(’ouncll, 1912, 1916 and 1920 ; elected TiuMee 
of Aligarh College ; took active jiart in negoti- 
ating the Congress League Compact in 1910; 
same year settled at Allahabad: identified 
hiniseit with Swaraj and Kbtlaiat movements 
but strongly dliTering from non-co-operation 
programme ; became independent in politics 
1920 ; member of Council of State, 1921-1926 ; 
elected member of Delhi University Court ; 
was member of N. W. F. P. Inquiry Committee, 
1922, and signed majority report ; lieaded two 
deputations of Moslem members of Indian 
Legislature to Vli erin in 1922 and 1923 in 
connection with Turkisli question, I’lesldent, 
AlMndia Moslem League, Bomliay Session. 
December, 1924; Member, Govt, of India’s 
Deputation to South Alt lea (1925-1926), 
Substitute Delegate, Government of India’s 
Delegation to Assembly of League of Xations, 
Geneva, 1929. Agent of the Oovermnent of 
India in South Africa, 3935 38. Member, 


Central Legislative Assembly since 1939. 
PxihUcatiom : Essays on Moslem Questions 
(1912) ; “ My Tmprpsslons of Soviet Russia’* 
(1930). Club * Chelmsford. Delhi and 
Bimla. Address: “ Haza Lodge,” Civil Lines, 
Moradabad. 

HEADYMONEY, SIR Jbbangir COWASJI 
Jbhanqir; see Jehinoib. 

REDDY, Sir Hamalinoa, Kt. (1942), Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhra University, 1926-30 and 
since 1 936 ; Member, Legislative Council 
of Madras 1921-26 and since 1935 ; nominated 
to Upper (’hainbcr of Xcw Provincial Legisla- 
ture, 1937 ; «. of C. Bamaswami Beddy of 
(’attamanchi in Chlttoor District, h. 1880 ; un- 
married. Educ. : St. John Collie, Cambridge, 
1902-1906 ; Government of Inna Scholarship 
to England; 1st class in History Tripos; 
Mce-Presldf-nt of Cambridge Union Society, 
1906; being tlie first Indian to be elected 
to tliat office ; Sccietary of (.'ambridge Univer- 
sity Liberal Club; toured in America, 1906; 
Vice-Principal, Baroda College, 1908 ; Second 
tour to England and America, and tour In 
Europe, Canada, Japan, Phllliplnes, Dong- 
Kong and Malaya. 1913-14 ; Principal, 
Maharajah’s College, Mysore, 1916-18; 
iTispector-tJeneral of Eduration in Mysore, 
1918 21- leilumd ollice, 1921; Member, 
of the All India Advisory Board of Education, 
1921. and again fiom 1940; Deputy Leader 
and Organisi'r of the United Nationalist Party, 
1924 ; Elected M.L.C., 1936; Hon. D.Litt., 
1936. Publications : Speeches on University 
Kcloim: loUttcal Economy in Telugu, for 
wlin h the Mailra': I'niM isity Prize for a work 
ot modern inieie'-t in Telugu W'as awarded; 
Entfinr^f into the J*nnci}des of Poetru (Telugu). 
” i oH’jfCS'i in Office and the ( on'ititotional 
tssi'f'i ft at hntf' an'^en” piit'iished 3940. 
Address: Andhra X niversity, Waltair, 

8. India ; Padnia Prabhasa, Chittoor, 
N.A., S. India. 


BEED. SIR STAMET, Kt., K.B.E., LL.D. 
(Glasgow), M.P. Aylesbury Division 
since 1938, Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, 1907-1923. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d. ot John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff. Times of India, 1897; 
Bp. Correspdt , Times of India and Daily 
Chronicle through famine districts of India, 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India. 1905-06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1007; Persian Gulf, 1907; King and Queen 
In India, 1911 ; Jt. Hon Bee , Bombay I’res., 
King Edward and Lord Hardinge Memorials; 
Ex. Lt.-('ol. Commdg. Bombay L. H. B4^- 
presented SVestem India at Imp. Press 
Conference, 1909 and 1930. Address: Ths 
Times of India, Salisbury Square House. 
Fleet Street, Loudon. EC a. 


BEGE, Dattatkava Vama>, B.A. (Cantab.), 
ilai-at-l.aw. I.C*< . Cbaliman, Labour Inves- 
tigation (’’itee i(h>vt of India), b. Sept 18, 
1897 : wi. Miss Ambutul Telang ; Educ. ' 
Elphinstone College. Bombay, Deccan 
Coll., Poona, and Fltzwilliam Hall. Cam- 
bridge ; Obtained double first class in Oriental 
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languages Tripos. Entered I.C.S., 1921 ; 
held charge as l>y. Comnisnr. of variotis 
districts, e.q . Nlmar, Bilaspur, liuldaim. 
Akola ; established Lady Ihitler llospltal for 
women and children at Khandwa and Julrflco 
Memorial Hospital for women and children, 
Khanigaon. Addicss . Norton I'u'^tlc, Simla. 

d EILLY, Sir (Henry) D'Arct (Cornelius), 
Kt., l«;u. b. Ifith January lS7t>. wi. 
to Margaret Movence ^^llkinson (1003) 
Kduc. : Merchant Taylors’ School and 
Corpus Chiisti College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899 ; Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras, 1910*1913 : District 
and Sessions Judge, 1916. Ag. Judge, High 
Court of Judicature, Madras, 1924, 1925 
and 1926; Temp. Addl. Judge, 1927; Her- 
manent Judee. 192S-;i4: Chict Jtwtice, Hiuh 
Court M\'<orc. Ad(irt'^'< ’ The Vnnexc 
Club. Ootacamund 

REMEDIOS, Monsignor Javes Dos, B.A., 

J. P. (Oct. 1918): Dean, Vicariate of Bombay 
(1929); Chaplain, St. Teresa's Chapel and 
Principal, St. Teresa’s High School, since 
1904. Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 1920- 
1940. f>. 9th August 1875. Edur. : at 
St. Xavier’s College anti at the Papal Seminary, 
Kandy, Cevlon. Made Monsignor, 1929 : 

K. I. IL, 1939. Address : St Teresa's Chapel, 
Cirgaura, Bombay. 

KEWA' HH Tiif M\n\RUtor isee Indhiu 
Princes' Section ) 

REYNOLDS. jFFFniv Fklu*\m^ ( 1.01 is 
C.I.E. (1944). M.( . 0917), A M i ’VJcch L . 
Oeneral Mamuzei. South Indian ILillwaj , 
m. Hilda EthO Paterson DufTe*'. 1924 . one 
s born 1925; joined Rlv Set\l<c, 1919- 
Chief Mechanical Engineer in 1931 33- ( hief 
Transi»ortatioii Superintiuident 1933-41 . 
Trustee, Madras Port Trust , inemher. Cochin 
Harbour Advihor> Board. Address: Triclii- 
uopoly, S India 

RICHARDSON. SiK Joi'N Hfmiy Sw.\in, Kt 
(1941); Director, Andrew Yule .V c«) Ltd 
Calcutta, b. June Is, 1889: w Olja. d of 
George John Stavridi of Geneva and ( alriitta- 
I,<eader, European Group, Leglslutl^^• A'-sem- 
My. Govt ol India; Prc^. , Calcutta Si-hool ot 
Music; Member, Coumil ol .Scientific .V Indus- 
trial, Research, Count il of State. (»ovt. ol 
India, 1939-41 . , .\s>oeiatefi ( bamlrers of 

Commerce and Bengal ChanilH r of < oinnuree. 
1940; servetj in Great War DM4-19 in 
Mesoiiotamia and Jntiia with ,5tb BnlB ami 
11th Rajput-^. Address 8, Clive Row, 
Calcutta. 

ROBERTS, Sin M ilmam, Kt,, cr. 1938 ; C.I.K., 
1034 ; M L.A , B.sc , Managing Director 
B G G.,A. (Punjab) Llrriited, KliaiifW'al. him e 
1921. Nlli PattorleH Limited, Sind Land-*, 
etc. Member, Punjab LegisJative Assemltly, 
since 193* ; Parliamentary Private Secretary 
to the MinKter of Development, Punjab, 
since 1937. Atlvi^ei, Indo-.lapan.*sc Trade 
Negotiations, 1934. and Indo Britbh tiado 
negotiations in 1988 ; Price Controller, Punjab 


Government, from April 1942, and later 
Director of Civil Supplies till August 1943. 
Ayipointed Expert representative of Ihmjab 
Piodiieers on the Fooilgrains Price Advisory 
Committee of Govt of India 1944 and on the 
reconstituted Central Food Advisory Council. 
Member, Punjab Rationing - Food Advisory 
Board and l*unjab Civil Supplies Board. 
b. 17tli Fetiruary 1884 ; .s, of John and Ann 
Roberts; m 1919, E. M, Jones, Llangefni. 
.Aiiglesev; one son, Iw^o da lighters. AM: Llangefni 
County School ; IJ. C. N, W., Bangor. Leipzig 
Ihdversitv. B Se. with Lst class Hons, in 
Chemistry in 1906 ; Joined Indian Agricultural 
Servb-e, 1906; Professor of Agricultural College, 
liVallpur, 1909-21 ; Prineipal, 1916-21. l^ib- 
heat ion • Punjab Agriculture Text Book, 
with O.T. Faulkner, C.M G. lieerentions : 
Tennis, fishing, i'lnbs : fiast India and 
Spoils, Fnlted Service Club, Slmlu, Punjab 
Club and Gymkhana CInl), Lahore. Address . 
Khanewal-Jhinjab, India; Plasgwyn, Bangor, 
N. Wales. 

ROBERTSON. Sill FuroniK K WvNNK, Kt . 
C I.E (193.5). CSI. (PU2). Kt. (191.5) 
Chairman Federal Public S<>iMee CommU 
sion . b. Feb, 3, 18,s.5 . in. Glade.vs Jerome 
d ol Dr I'i .1. Jerome oi Caiedford. Cornwall . 
Ednc Cliart<*rh(tuse A Trinitv (<»1I.. Dutdin . 
entereil It'S., 1909. Settiement Ollieer, 
1917-1923: S»‘( \ . Board of Revenue, 1923-27, 
Conimi‘'''ioner. 19:*0 39; retired 1937, Cliaii 
man. Beng.il IMildie Service I om!ni‘'''ion 
1937 42 Addn^s Cnitc'd Service ( lub 
Simla 


ROERICH, PuoFF.sMUi NinioLAs, Hon. Pre- 
bideut. Union luternatloimlc i»oui lo Paete 
Roerich, Bruges ; Hon. Member, Bose 
In‘'tifu(e, Calcutta ; Malui B«)dhi Society, 
(aleiitta; ^ugo8lavian Academy of Art 
and Scienecb, Academy in Coimbra (Portugal) , 
l.lfe Member, French Red Cr»»ss Society. 
Abiatir Society of Bengal; Mee-Pres., Arclue 
ologic Inst, of America ; Member, Academy 
of Rheims, Smietairc of Salon d’Automne 
Paris; Hon. Member, Secession Wien 
Academician the Russian Academy ot 
Mile Arts h. 1874 ; m. 1901, Helena Ivanov- 
na Sllapo^l^nikov : 2 s. Kduc. : Dept, of I,aw 
I niv. of St. i’etersburg ; studied painting 
under Kuindjy at Academy Fine Arte, St 
Peteisburg and under Cormau and Puvis 
de Cliavanni'S, Paris. Profesbor at Archsplog 
Inst.. St. ITtersburg Soe , of Fine Arts' 
Gen. See , 1S9H- 1907 ; Director, 1906-1917 
Afcliaeolog. excavations, Novgorod. Exhibi- 
tions and ’ectures tours, Sweden, Denmark 
Finland and England, 1917-1919. United 
States, 1920; headed Central Asiatic Roerieh 
Exjteditirui, jminting and coilectirig data 
on Abiotic Cultnre and Phllosojdiy, 1923-'2‘> 
Roerich Museum and Rijerieii Hulls estebllshed 
in his honour in New York, Paris, Zagreb 
Pratia, Benares, Bruges, Riga, Allahabad, 
Trivandrum, Buenoes Aires. His painting'* 
are in leading Museums and Art ('ollectlou'-. 
of the worlil, like l.ouvre, Jeu de PaiinH 
Vict^oria and Albert, Swedish Ricksmuseum 
Athaeneum, etc. Roerich J*art Inteni. Con 
feri^nces tield at Bruges, 1931 and 1932. 
W'ashington, 1938 ; Roerich Pact for protCKttlon 
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of Cultural Treasures signed, Apr. 15, 1035, 
by 21 governments of America. Head of 
Central Asiatic U.S. Expedition in ('liina, 
Mongolia, 1934-36. ruhlications : Complete 
Woric^, Adamant, Path of JileHsing, etc. (in 
English, llusslnn, Spanish, Ireneh, etc.) 
Addrem : Naggar, Kulu, Punjab, Hr. India. 

ROTIlENHElRl, (’. A . Industrial Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemist. I’romoter and 'I'echnicnl Expert, 
Syntetlr i India) Ltd , Homha y, and Hehidcut- 
llepresentative, Price William Ltd., London 

U. JKOl at Munich, (ler- 
manv ; m. Franers nr( 
Jirakl ; studied diemistry, 
physics and hotanj under 
Nobel Laureates v Haver, 

V. Roentgen and V\ li- 
st net ter ; held child 
j) 0 ‘-iti(>n in scNcral big 
I'liarmacies and Plianna- 
leutiial Fai'torns in <br 
many - uorkcdlor .> \ears 
umler F.v. Muller in 
the Municipal Hospital. 

Munich, and lectured on pharniacentical 
teciinologv ; litl («crni,ni\ as a reiugee 
Irom Na/i o]>prehsion in 1034 and armed 
in India. 1036; rirgamsid a number of 
pharmaci utica) concerns m India ; Hon. Prot. 
Andhra Research UniN*Tsitj, Vi/lanngiam . 
Hon. Member, Indian Pharmaceutical 
Society, Madras, Member. CoiiiKilol Indian 
Pharmaceutical AsMiciation, Hen.ii.s, Past 
President, H<»mliay Jiranch, Indian Pliarma- 
ceutieal As.s<i( intion , Meml»cr, Indian Cliem 
cal hociidv, Caleutta, Imlian Sciome (*ongre'>', 
Association. ( alculta ; Member <d Cioumlttee 
to dratt Pliarmac.N Hill tor India, Heiiares; 
Meinlar. .Ann rleaii I’liannacditicul Assikmu- 
tion, Washington. C.S. A. /*nli{nnftou<t . ( on- 
trlbutlons to journals ((Jermau a English; of 
several learned societies , carneil international 
name for liis work on dnig-bumnlsceii^-ana- 
lysis and ulle!g> sca View, Worll 

point, Hoinbay 

KOVGHTON, Nokl Jamks, PA. (Oxon.), 
1008, C.I.E. (1032), C.S.l. (103h), l.C.S. 
Member, lediral Public ,^erM<e t omniRsion 
(offg ) b. 2r> Dec. 1885. m. Muriel 
Edith Boas. Udue. : Winchester and New 
College, Oxford; Joined l.C.S. , 1909, Central 
Provinces Commission ; I nder- Secretary, 
1918 ; Dy. (_oniinis8ioncr, 1919 ; Pro\lncial 
Superintendent of Census Oper.ationa, 1920 : 
Director of Industries and Ilegislrar ('o- 
opcratlvo Credit, 1923; Dy. Secretary,; 
Government (d India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1925 ; Finance Secretary, C.P. Govern 1 
ment, 1028; Commissioner, 1933; Chief! 
Secretary, 1933; Teniiairary Member of’ 
Council, llevenue and Finance, 1934; Tempo-, 
rary Member of Council, Home, 1036; Chair- 
man, Motor Vohieles Insurance Committee. | 
1936-37; OlHci.itlng Financial (^omnib'sloner, 
1937, Member, TarllT Hoard, 193s ; Kstablish- 
menl Otfleer, Finance Dept., Govt, of India. 
1939 Chainuaii, Public Ser\ices Commission 
for Hihnr, Orlsha and (Vntrai Provinces 
and Herar from 1941-45 (Ketil ) Add/ess • 
SlQilu. < 



KOWJEE, MAUOMEDBOOY iBBAHIMBHOr, 
cx-Shcritf of Bombay, Chief Vazlr to H, H. 
The Aga Khan and President of U. IT. The 
Agfc Khan's Supremo Council for India. 
Horn: 1900. He is a 
leading member of the 
Ismalll Khoja Comimmlly 
and comes from a tu mil y 
known for its charities. 

He became a member of j 
the Shia Imami Ismalli t 
Khoja (Jouneil, Hornhay in ‘ 

1921 and was thosen as its 
Secretary a few years later, 

W'as later on its Vicc- 
jiresldent and also President 
of Jl. II. Tlie Aga Khan's 
Supreme Council for Bombay Pre.sidency ; 
elected member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for the hist twelve years and is 
W’orking on its Standing Committee for last 
ten yeais, he has also woiked m its various 
special committees, lie hiiilt a Sanatorium 
at Mathernn lor the use of the Isniaill Khoja 
Community. Address . 50, Hughes Hoad, 

Bombay. 



ROWJANI), l'KA\ci> (tKoi.OF, B. A. (Oxford) 
(190.5). .Iiidge, High Court , T’atna. b. 14th Aug. 
1883. wi.to Frances Elizabeth Hoiuood in 1912. 
2 8. and 1 d. Educ. : Harrow School (Scholar); 
Balliol (dlege Oxford (Scholar). Indian 
( nil .^eiNue fiorn J90(j. Judge, High Court. 
Patna, Ollniating 1929, rermaneut 1936, 
Judge, Feder.il ( ourt. India, Officiating 1943. 
Retired 1944. Ft binary Re-employed nndei 
Govt of India. Home Depaitment, 1944 April. 
Addres't : W hiteelitf . Whiteleaf, Bucks, Eug- 
Innd ; Home Dept., Simla. 

KOWIANDS, Sill ATK'HTJiALl). K(\B., 1941; 
M.H.E. (.Mil.), 1918. liimnce Menibet. Govt of 
India, ^mcc 10th Apiil 194.’) b. Dec. 26, 1892, 
m. Constance Mary Phillips , Educ, : Penarth, 
I nivervity Coll., Wale-i, .Te‘<us College, 
< ixlord . Scrv ed in Mesopotamia in Fir^t 
World War- iiicntloiK'd in dispatches : Apptd. 
to the Higher Divivinn of the Home l ivil 
Strvice and ptHted to the ^^a^ Office, Feh. 
1920; Finamial Advi'^er, Militaiy Finance 
(Govt, of Indlab 1937-:i9 , Deputy Cnder-Secy. 
01 State, Ait Mini-tiy, A]'ril 1939- May 1940. 
Permanent Secy , Miul'!try of Aiicniit Produc- 
tion, May 1 940-— November 1943; Adviser 
to H. E. The Vneioyon W \i Vdininistratlon, 
Nov 194 1 .Viril 1045 Address. Hotel 
Cecil, 01<i Delhi. 

KOXBHHGH, Thomvs J.vmes Youno. B.A. 
(Cantab.), t'.I.E. (1932), Barrlstcr-at-Law, 
l.C.S., HuFiie Judge, High C ourt, Calcutta, m. 
to Mona G. M. Hejmerdinguer ; U., Id. Edue,: 
Merchant 'T aylors' School ; Magdalene CoHege, 
Cambridge. Address: c/o Lloyds Bank, 37, 
Chowiiughce Hoad, Calcutta. 
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KOY, Thi* Uon iij Sir Ktmar M A 

BL, Biuri^tei it I Kt (lU^T), I aw 
M imbir, H L tlu (Tintimn t^tueral s 
E\eciJti\c (oumil b bt pt *» m 

(hum H islijni d of lift 1 uiprtsid Ko\ 
(houdhun 1 dm lUnifon ( olkjit 

Prtsuieiuv (olitp^t ind Kiion (.ollept 
lahutta t died to thi 1 ii Middk iimph 
lOlj (lni.t Class llononisni in it tlu liuil 
Bar j\imm\tiont st indium Connad 
Bciipd, 19JI) JwKi aitid is of tlu 

iligli Court ot C ihiitti V(i\o< itt (.tiuid 
of Biiual. 1<»U41 1 lu 'VkinUt to tlu 

GoNtninuiit ot Indix sjioe 1M4^ idduss^ 

) IpjKi ^^ood stud ( iluitt i 111(1 4 King 
Ldu ml Koul ^»w l)i Ihi 

BOY Tfli Hon bif Sir Buoy T’i o'^ab Singh Kt 
(19 HI KC IL (l‘'4t) MX hi 1*11 suit nt I 
Btngxl Itgisltttnt (ouiuil toimtih Mini-ttr 1 
in tlurgt ItualSth (,o\t and 1 \ Miiusttr iii | 
thargt ItiMiiue iKjt htivd 
^ 1-th Iiniiii\ is >4 m I dlw U I'^hini I 
I>tli Idu ( liakdulii s p Institution 

Hindu S(hool C d utl i litsi Coll ( ul ' 
iiitta, I Tin liw (til (d itti Mtndti 
Cahntta \oluntttr Killt'' l‘*l > It iwudtd. 
Jvin^ j» ( ommission of He n _nd 1 u ut 
1916 Hon Mijor 111 1940 \tl\ 0 ( i1( ' 

High Coin t ( ilditti 19-4 Mindii Iti-il 
iUg Cotiiuil 19-1 19 >t iiid 1 MO Ittvdj 
Itg Isseml 1\ 1 Mti 40 Coniuillot < lUuttil 
toifoiitioii 19-4 ^0, lnistt( < d utta 
IniiioNLimnt Irust 1 *-4 o Miiilti 
Trusttt ind 'Sut l*r(‘'il(nt hiitish In Ini 
^'•‘•(11 (xldtti lnist« (f th ^ 1 ton i 
Mtmorul Miiidti lio\l 1 i iii< liis» t tftt 
)9jj M nd « r Iv lutnt l tt» null 

Irustn Indian Xssii <1 <t( 1 l*i ilin I 
>atioinl lilt Til Itdfiitim ot Iniii 1 M- 
Mtiidti ( lUiitta Clul ai 1 Itiijttlii- 
(iMiikh tin ( ltd / dhidiH Xiiiolit 1 { 
Lditioii Btn tl Mini ij d \(t !// 

Chak hglu lU'^t I uiOwtin 1 « lu il i* 

l^risiown loil Cilntti | 

K(>\ Mc^\JMI\^VIif h un di t U iil< I i 1 
Foiiiidiii 6 itl Isn f iihn( jtt (h Ik 
AJt/c IK ir C tltuMi in\(lM I in 
Bt\olutionAiN ino\*in(rt in lit In ‘-in < tlu 
agt ot 1 1 Li It Indii in 1 (H in t putuii it' 1 1 
in rt \ointion ii\ moununts ui Mt\kt» ml 
Luro}u 111 ( uintiu i < un it i ot tlu M< <vu u 
( oiiiiaiinist Pi-tx J own in nu n I or o! tlu 
( oinrminist Iiitnii ition li 1 1 t( < him on 
hchait of tlu ( oiuniintt rn loff t< 1 lioin 
(oinudnhni in 19 -m W i ]mui| d i<(ism 1 
in (awiijoK irul Mniut ( ui*'! ii u \ < im s 
Heturiu ti to Jndi i in I i o in 1 w is si ntt i < d 
to t> >tars’ mil rhonnu nt i owiuh r ot flu 
lUdit *1 Jiinuxfith Paiix oul tlu |j Inn 
itdfntion of 1-ihour / /W# u/u mk 0 
puhlu itions liKlnding \ffihrtalntn 

.Sn#nof if Suf ( ntition Ihrthu of 

tbe Aith ( frtiuit ' /iim '^nxuKr)/ to 
( mlmatiUf Ind{<iatnn\ or lhei*ndUv 
ui treedum * J he ilUHhi ni / nohdioti t ht 

( c^wniiitoAl' / fiternuttuual I i>oluhon and 
( uufUer KeiulfiUon m i lutia 1 ditoi Indt 
pendmt Ihdot iiul I he 'Mnimu 


Waff* (quaftd^ff) (t( iddnss 1 1, Mohini 
Bold, Dthia Dun 

BOY CllOX\J)UlR\, 'JHI IfONOt RABLR MR 
SI MI IviMCR JURIISIJR Cl Lew Woinbtr, 
( oniiul of stall i lei till tioin Mist Biiigal 
r^on Molnint (1 in ( onstitiii n< x b Oitobir 
ls()> drtl son ol tlu 1 ite 
Blnbiiuth and Bi jo\ inio 
him Box (howdhuix, 

/(imnilii J ikl, 24 Par- 
giins hingil m Him, 
i Idist il imthti r ol lati Kov 
\\ ( (jhost Bdudui, 

Distnit tX Stssions Judgi 
hi lu il Oiu ilin^htii 
Sun null Id * (indinti in 
Alts ot ( ill ntt V I un Ll^l1^ , 
liom Hi] on l olli r-< , < dnittv TIB, Qun n s 
liinirsdx IK If It iillrdto the Bir from 
Ml Kill linipK in June 1922 loined hingil 
lilt iloisi 191S Piesiili d OM I Hu It th \ll 
Indn lolnui nul lowii gi uU sf itl (onfit 
inn hilii in C diutti Xiid 1911 1 iKn 

s| ( ia! intiust in soi id indilnsu il wiltm 
ot th lountix Intioduinl a } di in tlu 
(niiud in lUvS foi iisti omn,. lohgaiin ii 
JniHsh liuln Moxid tiie ( oniu d for giMii 
niniulsoix iuilitn> ti 011119 to tlu xoutli 
ol tlu louiitn JuNdtoti (nrdinin^ 
id it ss > NV hniiis Lam t dndta 

ROA SlItSUXiMRX ^ATI! Kill 191 
Kt 1912 (Si 19 8 ( I H , 1912 

1( S Sicretaiy to tlu (lOxt ot India 
iHpirtiiuut (1 Mar Iransporl t toiim 
< oiiin nnu duui In 1 1 ) 1 » 57 t > f Si [ 

]ss^ ,1 1 iti Kid iin itli lto\ I 

1)1 til t iiul S(*,sU)n ludki in I i n^ d 
J i < 1 1 Md m \ ( < 1I( * ( all ntt i 

( iiii ti s ( .19 ^i ( iiut luln Xj I ouuid i 
tlu 1 ( s J )l uui ]>ostul to hi Ilf. d 1 mil I 
s H t trx I o\ t ot I I n» d I iinm » l>i | ut 
nu lit I inj lox nl nmli I litlinti lorn 1 »l'‘ 
tiln-Sniitux (.nu r I 1)1 1 utim lit (.o\t 
01 hi lu d 1 (Is 1 ) Mu hi 111 iiuitolint 1 
l)<int\ I'olitnal Ixjutinint 

(.i>\t ol Jui^al 192) 27 Ml mill, Itgisii 
tiM Assimldi Diputx suntan Ind ui 
(11111111(11111011(0 192K-9 ixputx Still 
t irx Honu Di p utiiu ut, (.ovt of India 19-* 
J2 Joint suutirj Honu Dipartnunl 
19 1 XddI S(M } ol JI< 1 1 I o\( ot hi ru 1 
in t< hint s< ( \ (.o\t ot liulti Diivn 

inent ol Imluhfruh and 1 ibour 19J0 17 
4 (t(d tiiniuiaiilx n Miuibii \ii«iox 
J xniitiM (oumll Maiih Vpiil 1942 (ouiud 
of sstnte sliu ( Pns idd & Hastings 

Ruud, vv Diihi 
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J)u J ( M Ml), ISonoftidHl 
Miin^W, b in Ban;'aloro fjduc 

I M P (Ma lian) P)10 M 1) T niv )in 

1030 and lit<i spttnliMHl in skin iiul lOKh 
light th(rni)> in tlu Vunni Univ bung tiu 
first indian to <lo so Inst 
(omtioflu(( J)Uth(nii\ an 1 
^jSPP^W I Iti 1 \iol(t itnripy in 1 
M\s)rc St it< and to iimhr 
\voik on 

^ hiKodtrma sp(ikss<\(n 

i ^ ^ * I 

in<l a huinor<» IS (on\fr ' 
sitirnlit m j 11 loiinlj 
|[||^H s{()itsnnn for s nx tinn 

iu I in inb( r ot tin (niiini 

HH M(di( il SirvKc (\ Mum 

Mp il ( oun< illor ind Pm i . 
(hut Buiuilou ( it\ Mnnnipiht\ Mi mix r ' 
M^soM j(^ htni ( oun il w i promini nt 
nninlur <1 \\ 11 land ( ininittM < \ \ ic 
iKsidint ot tin ( itln Ik \ssO(iitKn I in 1 
loK (OlllU t( lMltll\Ul)Us ]>ul lie MtlMtl 
sinh as tin M\sn( ‘^t itr Biunh Ivf 1 ( r )'»•' 
s((nt\ mil h 1 i^v ik th Bui-,il m 

(jt\ 1 )od ( iin il \dMM i\ 1 i»rd <1 Jm 

( ill t mint t« tik(>) ku n intuist in tin 

im lun ition ol tin d 1 m s t 1 < J is i 

[ i hr l» iiu il in I 

I I IV AUiVNMIHVN It^MSVIVIN B\ 
Miuhint Binkd u 1 Millowmi b in 
Siin\it 1)71 Si ( on I son il tin Iiti Mtli. 
Kimnuiiin lliinuiliu (i Biinr<ub (Kij 
j ut tn i) in i 1 oml i\ 

/ / it tin M irn in 

\ id\ il i\ i IT d St \}i\u 1 s 
( oil Be mb i\ Dim ( 

toi 1 mini Hi Sons 

ltd I In Pho m\ MilB 

I r 1 Iin 1 1 1 il ui \ Mill 

1 r i t otton 1 \i oil in i 

lm{ oit Iti ( in 11 i 1 iilp 
ml J»ipi AIills ltd Jin 

I I iti il ( oinnn m 1 il B ml 

ltd A in i\ i i 1 i 111 to 

Iti J ho J) nvn Mills ( o j 

Itl tiitid Vkin i Jtl Ktilhiini nnl 
Iin I dl In ill ( itton \s o iPioii It I 
\ niti d s il s I td ( M N t ( I M ilhii,. Ion | 
dniottlil <fffi Inif 4 u d B ink J ml liiir, 

1 mk stiut I )it Bond i> 

lliv Jx VI n \K1 IsflN \ UVMNVIVIN 1 V 
M 1 hilt Bmk r uid Millown i f '^iniv it 
I )" i bird soil Ot tin latt ^ th 1 im 
I II un liirnuidm ot H irnu iih t K iji nt in ) 
mil 1 oml IV 1 hn it 
th AI irv III N 1 In il i\ i 1 

mil St \ iM i -x ( u'l -4 I 

1 oml IV m Mns h ij | 
kumin dm ht 1 of s ihu 
Hmininiin Kits md 
/i min ill it Bill illv 
1 Ml 1 m Id 1 in 1 11 >n 
1 )n ( toi h mill II iin Son I 
Iti i I I 11 m\ Mills Iti j 
A in i\ I 1 Ml I n ( i Itl . 
I 1 >IM I Doit MU II AIilNl td I 
All ttui t ht mi il V Indii 
tn d < oi]>oi ition Iti Noili s{i»,l Pioliuts, 
Jit Boinbiv Aiinlvihinm Itl Ihiidsiiii 
<oipoiatlon ltd Kathiiwii ship Bud Uiu A 
rrudlng ( oriioratlon Ltd Pho ni\ Mills ltd 
t^nilfd \gtn(k8 Ltd, kolha »ur, kilambur 


Mills Ltd 


Minis Jdil , I mild Salt i td Ihe Nfeiamala 
Ita & t offet Estatis Ltd Tee Kolhaporei 
sngir Mills Ltd firtllisrs & Chemicals 
(Irivmrort) ltd (. ( I AAillmgdon, 

Ornnt 1 nipt nil Bmk Imildmg 

Luikstidt lort, Bomliiv 

RUIA Kvmxivvas Ramn VPAIN T J* Merchant, 
Binktr and Millowntr Senior Partner, 
Bunniriin Harninlrii A Sons Bombay 
c son of tin Utf S tli Rimninin Har 
n unli 11 of R inuurh tB ijpnt i n i) md Bombay 
/ / K It tin M 11 w in 
AId\ili\a, jHimhiv m^ 
priv itf Iv w Mns K iml i 
h ii gi mil d uit,ld< r ol tin 
I iti B u B ih nil r ‘^ir II iii 
rmi (i04 nl i ot ( ih iitt i 
iiul Lllt( M 1 

hii inr >1 at m e irn i o 
( 1 it« d IP 1 ) { i Dim (- 
t I A in i\ i 1 1 i liru ( o 
Itl 1 in P h o 1 n I \ 

Mills ltd 1 I Ibniv 
I mi i iin soi ltd Indii Vssinanit 

to Itl BmktdJndn Itl VnJhrvAallej 
I o\\4i sui ilv ( I Itl [ llU^ Mills ltd . 

' >ti Mill Itl (rid Alohnr Mdls ltd, 

I 1 ihhrn 1 ft in HI Buhhi ij A < o ltd , 
D nlh sn 11 Mill-, Jtl Jlind nt in Sugai 
Alill |t 1 AlnkmdTron V stfpi Works ltd 
, Soil Dll All! Itl 0\\ < hloridf llooriDR 

I M i <t ltd Jill 1 l vtlts I til I nited 

<< Iti Kililig CollifiKs Ltd 
1 M mnu Almuim nt svnduvte Lt 1 Bhiwsm 
< loti Mill Itl Ornitil lidiistnd Invest 
mitt in onti tn J t 1 1 1 ite i r i n s I td 

K llni I Iin J 1 io ltd Ihi I)awn 

Al I ( Itl 1 nnj lb BrtederS 1 td The 
Pi locis ( orpn ltd Kolhapur Supai 

Mills Itl 1 In I nti 1 s dts I td , 1 nmmittee 

M ml 1 ( ( 1 (I hs t C I AA illiiudon 

Dinnt Minin (»\mkhiia Office Imp* ml 
JiitkB il hiu BmkS’n.it Boml i> 

I I 1 V I VM 01 VI < VM vii VI I mdloid 
I I tjil nthi»ihit nl Milh win i f IWb, 

I »t < m, iti u Jx. iimikhd s j ui i 01 K im^irh, 
I h; u Ii Alirwiii Aidviliva Hi^h 
' sth((l md St \iMer s 

<1 1 ( ml IV ?« K itiiibu 

/ ft Iwilidutt Singh inn 
ot > it hi nr 1 « md 1 d 
1 11 1 I hu f vihf 1 s iiT n, 
( 1 ikhi im (xinpatr\i 

I m i IV in I )-l f vtcndfd 
In'- ) isln S-, iitti his 1 ithcr s 
il ith I oite 1 two limited 
Int ilHv ( on 4 rns R im 
g^pil tiinpitiii A Sons, 
ltd mi Ixiimikhdis Bsl- 
“ kison A sins 1 t I who are 

the AI in i^ii g \Lf nts t l>h inr ij Alills 1 td , in 
1 >1 4 will il in Is tlu M-, Din (tor 

I Pi 1114 toi < 01 ikhi im < mi iti 11 Director, 
I DhiiiiijAldls ltd TinsUe MarwariCommer 
(ul High 11 )ol I mpatiai ]\i la ( haritable 
1 Tiiist, Kamgoi d < anpitini ( Inritabk Trust* 
His uivtn .iiui i Is t4> dtsiismg tmsis 
built i timih It A ill Pith known as the 
I 1 iiMiunii IV m It mill in’ mmit nns v free 
sthool ind lisiinsiiv it Rimguh, gives 
frti lood to tows an I poor at his own cost 
Member, MUJow uers Assocn and of t ht 
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ArbitrntorR Panel of tlie wune As?ocn.; 
Member, Manajiinc I'ttcr. of the IlimluHtani 
Native Merchants' Assocn., Member, the 
Marwarl Samelan and the East India (otloii 
Assocu.; Iiulinu Merchants’ ('hamber and 
Bombay ('hainber ol romimroe. liferent ions: 
Tennis, Hiding and Swiniininj:. Clnhs : Badio, 
Wlllin^^dou, (’.CM., Poona C'lnb, cte. .‘Irfrfre**; 
Hesidence, (\7, New Worli, Bombay, Office: 
Ohanraj Mills, Ltd., Sun Mill Hoad, Jjower 
Parol, Bombay. 

IIUKMINI l»KVi, Pri'sidont : Kalakshetra, 
International Arts Centre, Adyar, Madras : 
b. 1904 Madura, d. of J*andit Ntlakunta Sastrl , 
m. 1920, Dr. (J.B. .\inndah\ Sometime Pres 
Theoeophical Sety. Started dancini; under 
personal guidance of Anna Pn\lova; travel 
and research in dance music, drama in nian> 
countries ; exten'^ive tour.s in N and S. India 
with dance recitals and lectures ; works through 
Art and Education for India's cultural re- 
naissance speclali/ing in BhnratJi Natyu. iiuihIc, 
drama. Dramatic priHluetlons include ’ The 
Light of Asia * (I93ti. Badio ed 1940). ‘Inci- 
dents from the Life of Bhishma' (1937): 

* Karaikal Ammayar ' (Tamil, 1942, Radio 
fd. 1943); * Kukmini Swayamvaram * (Katlm- 
kall. 1943); ‘ Kutrnla Kuravanji * (leinplc 
drama, 1944); Lectures and WTite.s on Theo- 
sophy. Religion, Art, Culture, Eiiucation etc. 
Pres. ; World Federation Young Theosophists 
Director : The Besant Theosophical Si hool 
Adyaksha : The Dr. V. Swaminutha Iyer Tamil 
Library. l*res. ; The Bharata Samaj. V. 
Pres : Archssological Sety. of S India. V. 
Pres. : S. Indian Humanitarian Li ague. 
Editor ; The Young Citizen. Address . Ad>ar, 
Madras. 

RINGANADHAN Sir SvMrr.L i:., Kt . 
DiwaN BAHAbrii, M A., l.i: S. (retd.); High 
CommiHvioner for India in London (1943); 
Chairman, Madras Cniv . General InsjHMtbm 
Commission, \ h e-Chancelhir, Annamalai 
I'nversitj (1929-30), V'i''e-i ham ellor M.ulran 
Uni\er8it> (19'57-40), Member, Empire lmi\ir- 
•ities' Comnii-'-ioii (19'il ), AdMner to the 
Secretary of i*‘tate for Imiia (1940-43), Dele- 
gate to Coidcrence of the Institute of Paelfl( 
Relationh, (. an.-nia )l>«eeiiilir J912); Co%t 
delegate to the 2<’th Iiit* ri*ational Labjuir 
OrganBation < onfejeiu-e l,< Id at Philadel- 
phia, 1944. Indian delegate on the Prepaia- 
tory Commi-^sion to the 1 uit<d Nation- . 
Organihatioii Nov ]91.'> Addrcj.* India' 
House, Aldw>th, London. W i 2 

HCSSELL, SIR (ttTinilF KCSI (1943) 

K C I E. n937), Kt (1932), ( ominaiKh r 

of the Order of St John ot Jeru‘>akm <1937) 

B Sc , A M. Inst C.E, M lu'-t. E. (India', 
J P.. Regional Red i ro>s Comm- nr.. Southern 
India Dii-tJ<nera! of Munitions Proilin - j 
tion. Supply Dept, Jul>. 19H). Jlon. < oJ.. 
N. W. idy. Regiment, li»3(»-4<». Member ol 
the ( ounr'il of State I93()-4(» h ol thehile R( v. , 
John and Mrs.RusseJl, Lochwinnoch, Scotland, j 
6. 19th Jan. 1887. m. Florence H<ggie. t 
if. of the late Rev. Peter and Mrs. Anton 
Kilsyth, f-^otland 2 a; Kduc at tiJa-^gow 
Academy and aioiffow University; graduated , 
B.Bc. in 1907. Apprdnteil Asstt. Enf^eer, ! 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1913 ; Asst. 
Secretary to the Agent, 1920; Deputy Agent, i 
Junior, 1922 ; Controller of Stores, 1922; 


Deputy Agent, Senior, 1926 ; appointed Offg. 
Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
1926, confirmed as Agent, 1927; appointed 
Member, Engineering Railway Board, 
1928; Chief Commissioner of Railways, 1029- 
40, Dlrcclor-dcueral of Muiiitloiis Ikoduc- 
tion, Supply Dept., 1940-43 ; President of the 
Institution of Engiiu'crs (India), 1033-34. 
Address : Imperial Bank of India, Bangalore. 

RUSSEL, Robert Edwin, m.a. (Dub ), o.S.i., 
c.i.K , I.C.S., Adviser to H. E. the Governor of 
Blliar ; b. 2l8t April 1890 ; m Esther Rhone 
Murray ; Educ. : Campbell College, Belfast, 
Trinity College, Dublin Address: Patna, 
Bihar, K. I. Rly. 

RUTHERFOKT), II. E. Sir Thomas Gkokoe, 
I.CS., (M.E. (1925), C.S.I. (1939). K.C.S.I 
(1943).Oovcruor of Bihar since 9th March 1943, 
b. 25tli Sept., ISSC. m. Audrey Dickenson, 
Educ. : Edinburgh Univer- 
‘-ily and L’liivcit-ity College, 

London. Entcied* l.C S., 

1910; Armv 8cr\ice, 

1917-1919 (Ea‘-t Persia); 

Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1921-1928; 

S p e c 1 a 1 Commissioner, 

Agency Operations. ]92r» ; 
held \arious administra- 
tive posts such as Coni- 
niis^ioniT of J.<:Lbour and 
1. <i. of Pikons, and 

()fliciat<*d a*? Sccictary to Government, 1928* 
38 ; Governor's Secretary, 1938-39. Advisci 
to Governor of Madras, 1939-43. Acting 
Governor of Bengal, 1943-44. Address 
I'alua, Bihar. 


KUTHNASWAMY, Mariadab, B.A. (Madras), 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Lnw (Gray's Inn) 
CIE (19.30), K.t.sG (1938), \ ice -('ban - 
<ellor, Annamalai Cnlvcri-ity, Oct. 19, 1942, 
b. lf>th AulhiM. 1886, »n. Mario Dhyrlna- 
iiathan, 1914. Educ.: St. Anne's (’onvent 
School <S< cundcrabad) ; St. Joseph's 
College (Cuddalore) ; Bt. Joseph's College 
(Trlchinopoly) . Nizam College (Hyderabad), 
Downing College (Canibridge). Asstt. Profes 
.sor of English and History, Baroda ('ollegc, 
1913-18; Ikof. of History, 1918-27 ami 
Principal, Pachaiappa's ( ollege, 1921-27, 
Principal, Iaw College (Madras), 1928-30, 
Councillor, Corporation of Madras, 1921-23 
Member, Madras Ix'glslative Council, 1921-26 
President, Madras Legislative (‘ouncil, 1925-26 
Muiiber Central J.cgislatlve Assembly, 1927, 
M<Tub«r. Madras I'ublic Service Conimis 
Sion. 1930-42. Cubliiations : 7 he Politi’ 

ml Chxluhuphy of Mr. Candhx (19*23) ; 7 he 
Colitual 7 heat g of the Goremmrnt of Ihdia 
(1928> ; 7 he MaAing of the i>tate (1083), 

.Some Influences that made the Jtrxtish Ad 
thin i/if .Si/Afcm %n India (1939). ('tubs 
Prcnd< m v Club, Madras. Address. Anuaina 
Jaingar, 8outh India 

SABNIB, Rao Bahadub Sib Baohunatsbao 
V., Kt. (1926), B.A., C.I.E. 6.1 April 1867 
Educ.: Rajaram H.B., KoDiapur ; Klphlostoni 
Coll., Bombay. Knt. Educ. Dept.; held offices 
of Huzur (^ilnis and Gh. Rev. Officer 
Kolhapur ; Dlwan, Kolhapur State i 1898. 
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1925, retired (1026). Hon. Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur, 1931- 
41, Fellow of Boyal Society of Arte ; and 
Asiatic Society, liombay Br. till 1943 ; Prea. of 
the llakha Panchnyat (District Local Board). 
Kolhapur, 1927-38 ; Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd., 
Director, Trust of Fndia Asacn. Co. Ltd., Poona. 
Addreti: Kolhapur, Shahupuri. 

SACHIN : Hifl Highness, Nawab of. {See 
Indian Princ(>s' Section). 

SADIQ Hasan, S., B.A., Bar-at-Law, Member, 
Legisl. Assembly, India, 1923-26, 1930-34. 
At present Member, Punjab Legislative 
Assembly. President of Messrs. K. B. 
Shaikh (lulam Hussun & Co., C'aipet Manu- 
facturers. Chairman, Amritsar Swadeshi 
Woollen Mills, Ltd ; Chairman, Wool Com- 
mittee, Punjab, b. 18H8. Edur. : (iovt. 
College, Lahore and (irav’s Inn, i^ondon : 
President, Anjuman Islamia, ^miitsar, 
Tanzim Orphana.'e. Amritsar Vice-Presi.lpnt , 
Punjab Mii.slim heaguc ; takes active interest 
in Moslem education and political mo\einpnts, 
Presid<‘nt, Punjab and .N. W. F. Province 
Post Office and H M. S Association. 1924-2,'>. 
President, o\er A!1-In«ila Moslem Kashmiri 
Conference. 1928 For several years Chairman, 
Health and Kducation Committee of Amritsai 
MunUipality. Addreift- Amritsar. 

.-AHA, MkohnaI), D.8c., F.ll.S., F.R.A.S.B., 
F.NJ., Palit Professor of Physics, Calcutta Fiii 
versity. b. 1893. Kdue. : Dacca and Presidenev 
College, Calcutta. Lecturer in Physics and 
Applied Mathematics, Calcutta Univ., 1916; 
worked at the Imperial ("ollege of Science 
London, 1921-22 and in Beilin; Khtiira Piof. 
of Physics, Cah'Utta Univ., 1921-23: Prof 
of Physics, . Allahabad Univ., 1923-1938 
founded U.P. Academy of Sciences and 
elected First President, 1931: Dean of' 
Science Faculty, AUabaliad Univ. (1031-1934).’ 
Member of (loveruing Body, Indian Kesearebt 
Fund Association (1930-1933); Member of 
(’ouncU, Indian Institute of Science (1931-1 
1934), President, Indian ^cience Congress,) 
1934 ; President, National Institute of i 
Sciences. India, 1937-1938 Carnegie Travelling 
Fellow, 1 936. Founder of a School of llcsearcb i 
In Physics at Allahabad ; Palit Professor of 
Physios Calcutta University (1938) ; Membfr* 
"f the National Planning (’ommit tee of the, 
Indian National Congress: Membei of the 
Co\incll of Sclent ilic and industrial Bescauh. 

< io\ ernmciit ui I udia Mciul»cr of the t lo\ ern 
nm Body of the Dean (d the l''«oult\ ofS<lcinc. . 

< al. University. Pre^iilcut. Hn\al AMatu i 
'-ofictv ot Bengal. 194r» Mcmbci. Indian' 
'^‘icniitlc MisMion{19tl 4.'») m ut b\ tlic (Jovt j 
ol India to visit 1 .K U s A ami Canaila 
"uh Indian Scientist who .dtemlcil the 220th I 
•Mibilee celebratioiiH ol the Acadciiiv id 
'-lienees, U.S S lU. held at Moststw and 
beningrad in 194.’» PubliKitiotn . Du the 
riindamental l^iw of Klci tilc Action dedm-ed 
tiom the Theory of Uelntivitv. 1918, On 
McaHurement of the Prcssuie of Itadlatlon 
1918; Seleethe lUntlation Pressure. 1918, etc., 
and nninerons Sclentifle paper'i, Fnglisli. i on- 
tlnental and Amenean “ On a physical theory 
ot the Solar Corona.'* Author of a Treatise on 
ihfc Theory of Kelatlvlty ; Author of a Trt»atise 


on Modern Physics ; a Treatise on Heat ; a 
Junior Text Book of Heat. Founder-editor 
of “Science and Culture." Address : Unlver- 
Hity College of Science, 92, Upper Circular 
lioad, Calcutta. 

SAHAY, ViaiiNr, B.So. (Allahabad), T)y. Sec,, 
Home Dept., (4ovt. of India, b. Nov. 22; 
19()1 ; tn. Badhe Kanl : EUuc. : Allahabad 
Univ, and Lincoln Cull., Oxford. Joined 
l.CS., 192.'> ; Asstt. Mgte., Bljnor, 1925-26; 
Joint Mgte., Allahabad, 1927-29; Dy. 
t oimnsr , Paitabgarh, 1929-33 ; Keglstrar, 
Co-operative Societies, 1934-39 ; Cane 
Conimsr. Ar Labour Coinmsr., U.P., 1939; 
Dir. of Agriculture A Cane Commsr., U.P., 
1930-41 . I)v. Sec.. Govt, of India, 1941-44, 
Sugar Controller for India .sinee 1944. 
Addresii : Sugar Controller for India, Simla. 

SAIKIA, llON’BLE DR. MaHENPRA NaTH, 
L. M. P. (1926). Min., Industries and Co- 
operative Societies, Govt, of Assam ; b. Dec. 
20,1902. wi. Dharmeswari. Edvc.\ Berry 
White Medical School, Dibrugarh, Assam. 
Active worker for the uplift of the Scheduled 
fastes in Afwam; attended the All-Assam 
Depressed (lasses Conference convened by the 
(h)vt of Assam In 1934 ; elected M.t.A. 
A«»fwim. in 1937, Miu.. (Iovt,. of Assam, from 
1939 till the Cabinet resigned in Dec. 1941; 
and again in August 1942 with the following 
portfolit s i>n different occasions — Veterinary 
Agriculture, UxclbC, Industries and Co- 
cjperative; introduced total prohibition of 
Opium in Assam in 1940 ; responsible for the 
growth of the Co-operative Movement in 
Aswim, resulting in more eiiuitahle distribution 
of loodhtutfs at eoutrollod prlees Member, 
Fveeutive Cttee. of the All-India scheduled 
Castes Federation in 1944 ; a prolific writer 
in the Daily Press, on various political Issues 
Address: HhiUong ( Assam). Permaneut, 
Address V. 0. Now gong (Assam). 

SAILANA, H. H. RaJA SIR DlLEEP SiNOHJI 
HAiiADFR, K.C.T.E., Ka.ta of, (see Indian 
Vrinves' Section). 


SAKL4TVALA Sin SORABJI DORABJI, M.L. A., 
B A.. J.P., Dlrectoi. Tata Sou- Ltd., < hairman 
ot Sir D. J. Tata Trust, b. March 1879. m. 
Meherbai, daughter of late Major DIvecha, 
1 M fv ; one (1 a u g h t e r. 


Bduc. : at St. Xavier’s ; 

College. 0 b a 1 T m a n, | 

Bombay Millowners’ 

Association, 1924 ; \ ice- i 
President, Indian Central 
Cotton Committ ec, 1 929- 30 
and 1930-31 ; Llecied 
Member, Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council, representing 
Millowners’ Association, 

Bombay (Aug. 1934). Now 
Leglalutlvc V-ssunbly. 

Knigbtidon 1st January 

1941. ton : I'isbmj of Mill miners' 


JsKoci'ttion, Bumbav. Itecreation: Stamp 
Collecting. (Fellow,' Royal Philatelic. 
Society ol London ) Clubs : Willingdon, 
Bombay Presidency Radio, Cricket Club of 
India and Ripon. Address' Bombay 


House, Fort, I^ombay. 
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S\KS 1^4 AIoimn J vl MIA ((uitrnl) 

IJ St 11 li \(i\oo'it( / Joth (Ittobtr lH<i() 
hthtr ( hiiKli Ali'^sioii Huh St hool I ii< kmm 
( umint, C olh }i( lutKnov Sthool 

of 1 n\ Mlahihul loimd N ( () in 1 <) 0 
nioinhtr AInnitiiul Jhnui 1 in I now 1)2 > 

nu ml (T 1 r 1(2 ( onn il nui ( hu 1 W hip, 
Swaraj Part\ 1<)24 26 , (leneral Secret ir\ 

U P ProMnci'il (ongi ess Committee 101,8 35 
member Indnii 1 c^J[l''lntl^e Assembh,1936 
President UP PrtMiunl (mgrtss < m 
mitti e 1038 30 m Sriiuiti Shakiint ils l)t a! 
Sakseiu, B\ (Cal) H id Mistr(‘-8 Ar^n 

Kin\a Alihi A 1 i\ »1 ( ilditti Minuifu 
Dirdtoi the llnall J) 0 10 

Minibti Ml India (.oiurt'^-' l<nmiiltt( 
His undti,.om oupii" mim n1 s \ i il tinit | 
sin(( U*_l f()r \ iti nnl ( ui>' Oth i il 
indiM in il 1 i\il disoltdnnt nil wi i 
stnldMul AA is iritsetdon l.lhst^t 10| 
ml dttunfl niidi I Dthiid tt Inin I » h 
st(\ Ml Indii P( liti d Pus nr ! Ii t 
( ttd III kn )w H u ( tuih intd t( d ii 
m11i-.( indn tin Mir Vnm 11 ul i 

IMrk Iiukiiow 

S\KsI\V lUMJI h\M Hsi A1 \ , I 1 H 
Imjenil ( ustoms Sum e Indian < ovtrnnidit 
Indc i omnussionu in Viistrilii ml Niwi 
/eilmd siiid ]t^IUlr^ 1 Ml I hut 1» ' 
IsO" Suit iniiir I i’ /(/ r Mlihi) u* 
InntrsiM liolisstr of I t in o inns 
Allshil id 1 ni\ i^itN 10^0 jtiin I 

liuometix Dfjutindt 1 )_„ Iniidii 

(Uhltins SfiM I 10„ lust S( ntn\ 
tentril H «rd 1 ml li h r St n 

t ir\ to tli I \t run (lit ( i 1 di i 1 in n t i 

])<! iitnu t 1 ’ 4 oth r <n Sjttnl Diiti ' 
limine Inj rtnniit i«o\(inimnt t hdii 

for tin r(M i of tlie olli iil lullniti i 
Handl tl >i loiiinur nl Ini rnuli n 1 i. 
India fill 1 il !( II 1 > t In il m ( ( M II 
rnent Indt ( oiuiiussk i m m 1 1, m Iroin 
\j 111 1 ) r u 1 teinl ( r 1 Uu 7 ♦ #//<«* 

ldini*» 111’ ( / s lios il Viit in l ih 

( lul ud Alilli MiS ( lul S^dIl(\ he \ i 
Pm[irf S( Kt^ l7//djs Priidiiitn 

Buildings Alartio Plu( e S5dno^ Auhtnlid 

SAMI AMI 1.1 I I h 4th M II h le.s« \\ - 
IdtiiMrinPhN Is it tl Alihiiij ( II v.( 

A 171 m 12 1 ’' ‘HI 1 Id 1 liilitl I w t»fn 

101 1 to 10^(1 m 1 ( I J ’I 1 ill I tiiM I M tl e 

gi\t III I r i tn f t J n 1 N < <> A! \ i nt 

(19-1 li^l irri 110. ( 1 s \ 1 < 1 1 i 

(ommiltee T ^ ( onm s i PuMdcit 
Andhra ProMinial ( <)m.rt«s < oinndttie 102b 
General Secretaiv Andhri I* < < IMA < 
and ’37 S€rretar\, Af uins l»ri sidfnt\ t oiiii>o 
site* Puli im nt i!\ < t iiiin ltd I i Sj * kn 
AIidMs A*' ♦'ndlv M Iris 1 i " 

42 mis< d A <^)nntd r t lU i nifh li s 
of thi Hm hi t in Si \ I J I I 1 1 < h In il 
Volunteer Conft react Ahmltr ( omrrtw* 
AAorklnu ComniUtet (192 h w is » n\Ut<d 
and Imprisoned se\fnil times m toim etlon 
with his i>olitical arti\ities II Mdl to thi 
Madraa I d. i Inth < As i n 1 1 * ”) 1 i» 

Andhra J roMin I ii Kistnil t Abu mi 1 nn t 
Ad limn M\iii>or( Al idi m 

SAMIXILAU Khan, AI PA IIB 

Advocate A ice l^residt nt Go\frnin«n 1 

Preae I inp!o\ds’ Union ( 19-9 19 JO) b 188 » 
m MUs Ira«iinrjlsa A Jilll Ldur AI A O 
toiUge Aligarh AAorktd on many war tom 


nnttees during the war, Secy , l*rov Khllafat 
(onimiitte ( P , 1020 24 Secy , Anjtiman 
High School h iRpur, 1923 and 1931*32 
and Its General Secretary, 1932 38 A Ice 
l*rpsid( nt JSagpur Municipal Committee 
1921 2S out of the seen tarics of the Silvei 
AAcdding 1 und at its start, was Alcraber, All 
India Congress Committee and the Central 
Khilifat Committee fiom 19*2121, non co 
oja rated from practice fn m 1921*21 a 
ni( ml c r of Sw ir vi pirtA Member, Legisla 
ti\e Assemhh, 1024 26 ATliip of the Swaraj 
Part\ in the I cgislativc Assembly, 1925 and 
a Ah nihcr of the I xicutivt Uommittee of the 
Anjuman School Institute, since 1915 
Hon Secretnrv, District B ir Association 
Naupur, 1927 32 President Knilwar Afail 
s<r\ne Ass xintlon (Branch) Kagpiir (1026) 
President ^a^pll^ Alunic1]ial Committee 193. 
to ] 0 >N Ahmber Pro^1n^inl AVai aiii 
1 nl 11 it\ (eimiiittee Hinee Iflh) Aid 
I’m snh n* Aim mpal (ommittee suiee 104 
l//rfs sudii Pa/ir Vagpur C P 

SAMPUKN ANAND, B Sc (41Id), LI (Alld ) 
1 \ Alinistcr of 3 duration of the U P 
Ciovernment 19 Is lOiO h 1 Jan 1891 wi 
SiMtn I)(\I (deieised) J lar Queen 
(olhge Pin IKS J r lining C olUg( , Allalia 
I li Aftd gi iduatiiig woiked is i teacln 
m the Prdii \I iliaMdNalaia Lrindal in an 
the H in^lu h indr i HigJi Seheu)! lenire 
worke 1 it tin Dilv (Hijkuinir) ( ejllegt 
In lore 1015 IN Heielmistcr, Dum r 

i lie e hil nir IMS .1 I ditor lo 1 
( i n l) iil\ n w d( fin e t ) lud AI ir\ id i ( tin 
rnenthli) 1 i if» ss(n K islu A id\ iptli sn 
1 1.2 AI Tiller A I ( < sin ( 1 with oi 
I I ik tiiiK s S( e 11 1 r )\ iiK 1 

leiunss ( ninmttd Presilent scd i : 
All liidu S( idisf ( (Hide nee lUmli 

In'eiidit 29tli Hindi Sihlt\i Samniel 
1 fion i s» ssH II 1 ) 4(1 7*e/// af f ? s lilt 

I o i s in Hii II on j iliti li hist< n 
(t 1 1 iitl oj hi ] •'ll) |e ts md on in I ii.li I 
OI i oil! I 1 I hi »| III Ih ( u t 1 AI m i 
! ras 1 1 J ri/( f K* 1 200 f u iiis I o< k Sani ij 
\ata fs (lilism) llohhif (iinlenn 

Aiirrh^- lilipul>e\i Henires 

>AMM1 H M V MlMMWl \lsHWlMl 
Him I ! \ > ( noiu ini hi i m in' ( ^ 

In h / » f a) 

>AM II ( MIMS His Hi mms" IUh 

( I il I a I t I t f i ) 

NWf.ii Hn Hi n^^s^ siiiiMWi Sen HIM 
(\A%\ii 1 \j \ sdusewmiM l‘\rw\iiiMN 
JUM^Milio) f IsH "sin Is the d iUkht 
of sir M A loshi K < 1 I H \ I 1 I 
Ainiieti I \ Honif Ahinlii ot the < i 
<.(\t n MH) A\ IS ui iid< i In 1929 it 
K 11 r I Hin I <>( I I M d il 
e f tl e I u t ( 1 I >* III K to 
little n ( f h( r I il h d \ n » > 

1 I the ( iiise ot tin w( III in 
hool of in ill Ai oiM|a 
ni ei Hi Hulimss to I nu 
lint ml the ( ontiiidit on 
thi o( ( i ton (I the MM 
H( ml 1 il 1( C onf( re ne e 
in tin \e ir 19J0 md u uii 
in 19 7 Whs I*i(*ident ol 
the St % i Sad III Seaieti 
I oon i fie in 1921 u| to 10 is 
H i« been woikiiu i Picsldent Ciirl Gui i 
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Assodatlon of Snigli Was Prc^idtnt of the 
Women's Ldmation Mini^nK I»oard of 
Saiijill from ]920 to H)d Js rnsident of the 
Sanjtli Stit« (onshtiumy tonidemi of tht 
A T W C hiii(( Jnu Keceivid th< dintinc 
tioiiof “ H( iVf! in 1<)11 m apprec latio 1 of 
luiseiM(e'> to thf ( irMiUi t< s Iiktskeui 
interest in '^oeul moral ind tduritioiul uplift 
ofA^omon lanndonthe administration of 
ilie *^tat( (Imin^ His Higlines"’ ibscnee li 
I iifitlaiid foi th< Jtoimd L thl< (intiKixr 111 
I Ml and St lleontiums to \ sKt Ills 
iKSS in tlic idmini tration as Tegint 
MdrtiB bin,zli 

s \NTIVA Ilow, Kodiku, M a , C T I (lf»35) 

M iuIk r l( leril l*ul li< Stniu ( 0111 miss 1011 
1 140 Otfts ( liui man toi (> moiitlis f 10 m 1st 
V| 11)104'’) b 1st li M in h ISOO m I mil n 
1 due bt \lo\sius ( olhue, Mannalon and 
I’nsultiKy (olU^c Madris Joined serMci 
1<)14 l*<rsonil Assistant to (ontroller of 
(uiienr> 102) Supdt 1 miuiee Depiitmeiit 
1<12') Asstt Serrttirv t) Go\t of India 
I ore If* u and I’olitieal Dept 1028 Asstt 
SieieUiv to(»o\t of India JhiniiKt Dept 
102 s promote d to Ind nn \miitnnd \eeoiints 
serNiee, 10^8 Seeretirv Jederal 1 nniice 
(ommittee, 10j2 lJudi;et Officer to the 
( o\t of In ha, 1951 K* present it i\i ol the 
< o\t e>t India on tin (ommittee lor the] 
Indo Burnu J ininenl Aiiard, 1916 Deputy 
secretary to (ont of India, I mince Dc|t 
1 M() Joint Seeretarv fc) (.o\t of In li i 
iminee De])t 1 M7 40 (fOit Due e tor en 
tin (eiitril }*o\id of the lUsene hmk 01 
Inin Id H Ne nmuted memlter of the 
e ntrille iditiM \‘.seml*h otf and cm ire m 
1 (-S 1 M» lion Ire isun r Iiellii i miir-iiti 
>1 i l‘>4 it il n Ireisuiei lintish 1 mf ire 
I M r 111 Inf Vsoeiation from 1 ‘Jd 
In li in He d I rosH soi 11 1\ Nt lolin Ymhulanee 
\ iitioi In iMti siMnis M« ti d \it)r 
II Inn) i i<l\ ( helm'.toid Mtiimi ml 
(till \\ e ]i u I nil in I i 1\ Ki 1 iin. Hi ilt I 

si )| mi \nl lU Mimotul s in I u I j 

I It i tiom 100 Miinliet (intril It \N i 
I tt id s sin U i I nti »l lit N " 1 1 \ It t 
n (till stiM t hil ill ( Ml 1 I 1 » 

1 T n0j)]l,M(dil Id 7 !</' s siml i s \\ 

\M\\M1(\ND( siuM 1 y II It m re hint 
1 milloMin i / «2n I Miii li Isd) it i'i| 1 13 
1 ModastMi <»r idu iti d in M in h 1 ill trom 
liilji it ( oil r \hnu lil ul I’ts e 1 1 I 

I I nn 1 IV. e. i ll *1 1 )in 

111 in li] S Mulkl 1 M III 
I )>l n nti t m I the n a- i 
Mhihhi lu luo im| utint 
1 mini e \puit m I imt 01 1 
In 111 - an i unii I eem-i 
d r il ’» e \ j) t r 1 e n 1 ot 
I UMiie — In \i ill HI 
to n 1 I Idi < \su turn ^ m 
k il lni 1 II s|i jI, V ( o 
leiiin 1 tin \ mi Mi le li iiit'. 
V-i-ioe 1 itioii md tin ''Of- 11 
Ml 11 haiits ys o 1 ition tiu 
omlm Sliiotl \s iHiaiion ml tin iiidi iiMei 
It Ills ( hnmbe r In 1 i. I Situ tli nMembereil 
til ( ommittee e»t tin Imli inMi k li int'*! h iml n 1 
dl the (.emimittM e>l tlvei Bond vi ^lue»IT| 
Aimh lutiem , Mm Ihe'side nt <^f the Suiiirj 
'hrehaiittt Assoti ition f(.»r tlic last 10 itais I 


Director, the Visint Imunnc© (0 Ltd, 
Bomhav, and the Swadeshi Manufacturing 
Syndic tte Ltd ludhuna Projirictor, the 
Siriswiti 1 oundij md Liimnecring Works 
and Sariswiti Silk Mills, I'ombiy Manacing 
^ Dniftor and (hurmm Niw India Rayon 
Mills Ltd \isited iipin China Malava, lava 
iMnnii (evlon ind other 1 isti rn count lies in 
19 5) Oiihisieturn to Bombay founded the 
Bombiy Yirn Lxiliinue ltd on the model 
ot the Sarnpin J \el 1 an 2 t of Osik i faiau and 
has bom a Director ejf this l)oeiy since then 
A founder me mber of the Association of 
Ineliau Inelustrieb started 111 19 5b, Elected 
its Piesident in 1940 In the same year 
stirtcel the All India Miiiuiacturers Organi 
sation of vvhie h he h is beinthe\ict President 
for the lit fi\ years Clmrman of the 
llic ptiem (ommittee of the All India Manu- 
feetuters Conte unce. held in Bombay in 1941, 
was I le ( te d tniste e of tin l*ort of Bomb i\ since 
b yeais irom tlm Indiin Merchants' ( hamber, 
1941 42 1 ieeted on the (ommittee ot the 

1 eder ition Indim (lumbers of Commerce 

an 1 Industiy of wliiih body he is the 
elected repr seritatiyi cm the Export Advisory 
( ouni il of the irovernment of Indii from 1941 
Promoted the N ition il Suings Bmk, Ltd, 
LoiiiImv in 1941 of vliiih he i*' the (hairraan 
of the loird of Direetcrs In the simc year 
* elected I'le^ibnt ot the Bombay > am and 
Silk M« relnnts \-so(uuon Promoter, Indian 
Ixpeitirs Assoditiou in Bombav in 1942 
01 whnh hi wa 1 lei ted is l*resident 

I heirm n y Mun^ini; Due tor of Ibe Bharat 
looIMt Co Itl stiite 1 in lJl3 Director 
In bin I lid V Inn lal Insuraiue < o , Ltd 
I Ofi r li inumm 1 ml hn^ landiakanta, 
Pyelhoni Boinliiy 

StMvM \ \n tb JlVMyLIIT 

1 \ 11 III I lull m IT Kl\ De pre 

idi n lu ! ( lumUtM Hit f Dec 1 
1 Is- / setlul k-l 11 1 Vmnnl /due 

I lor 11 Mi - n 1 olle ^e linntv llv and 
e bn nn < Me ^ yi i In- s<iioiar-hip 

; b )l le i tlnu^ho r \Mii(l(d C 10 s Pnze 

111 Ml 111 ku Mitbiiuiiu- in 1) \ m 1904 
in Mi Mi ii is I hi ii m ( olKue M perMsor 

P y\ D Mill!- t I i b w month- in 1909 

I’l- e llu-t in \U liubi ( omi cMlive 1 xammii 
1 ti i nul iiM'l t> I \ and As ns V--M 

\uouiil ii t (iM e d I uin i Vu2 1909 cn 
1 di I ut It n ku ) M 11- iti Mibt irv \Moiint-m 

the 1 e-t w u 1 u in ml \ hi ei to Dirntoi 
l\oy d In bin Mamn 1 ond w 1919 ’I 
:i Dy (hut Vn omits MffiM 1 N W Bh and 

I I I Kh 19»( (hut \fM)unts Officer, 

t I I HK tust ml lun ( IP Kh between 

t Htl '•2 Dn (d linnet Ih lend 1932 

I il w is I in uii 1 d (oiiimi— umr Kulwiy- 

4 ku 111 uh tint! V n dl I Ul in I bid two 

I \ttn-uu- tt « iM I // // Afu-n 
i I It 1 It i Uhl ii- y I’htU-o bii dsmdu- 
> If {( I u!w i\ 1 u i N w D Ihi 

I s\N\\\sl Nw iMi k i vw iM Dvv VI f Johan 

il lie si si]i 10 Jsij sliumdi J u ram 
1 Devi 1 due 1 fiMi »/Mk iM MHiiuliScetionlof 

It PhcHiux Nitd m HU Jbe ii/mrwe/nr of 

II Diiilan 111 HIT 1 - 7 /e Hindi ot Jacobs, 

tr NUdlnP- -> ml 1/ I r/errei/^u of Patna 

ir in 1951 Pits Viyin He pit sent at jy e 

I I \ssimbh 01 NOal , shahibad (Bihar) 
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Pi<^trict ConRrpsR 1930 ; ]''lrst IndiniiR 

Ov(‘rs>eaa ConK-rcncp at lixirukul-Hrmdaban, 
1030; Ail-litdfa Hindi Editors’ (’ontorencc. 
(.'alcutta, 1931 ; Bihar lho\in(‘)al Hindi 
Literary Confert iice, l)eoi:imr, 1931; Natal 
Hindu (’oiitereiice. 1933 ; Natal Indian 
rongrchs, 1938-39 ; Eiist Natal Indian ('on- 
feience, 1938 ; (lolden Jubilee oi Nagrl 
lhaehajini Sahha of lienares, 1914, Senteneoil 
to 3 month''* 11. 1, with wife and child for 
orpani'inn Indi.^n "^rlke at Newcastle in 1913 
and to 'Ji >ear< S 1. fo’’ j)ait icipatin.^ in 
Satyagrah at Bihat in 19 to Member. South 
African Indian Dejmtation to India. , 
Puhh' atiuns ' Stoiy ot a Settlei-Aiito- 
biograi>h> ; My Expenence^ ot South Africa ; 
Story of My PiLon-Ule , and al>oiil a 
doren inoie. Arfrf/m . I’ra\e9i Bhavan, 
Adar^h Na^ui, Ajmer. 

S.VNT, Shill MU JOKWVVKMXHJl 

Ruler of tSVe Imh'in Pnuers* Section) 

SANT AN AM. K. V\M>1T, Maiuutinj: Ihiectoi, 
Lakbhmi InRiuanee t >> , Ltd. Lahore h 
!88a . (iraduatod I'icsjdcncy (‘oil. 

Madras, 1904. 'with Honours in laonoinics. 
Economics Hold Medallist. rresuhuu'N ( <*ll 
Went to Lroiland. 1909, aftueaic<l in' 1 (‘ S . 
was <‘ftored a colonial post in .\udit Depait- 
ment. which he d‘M lined , ( alini to the Bar, 
1910, fnuu the Innei 'renijih started practice 
in lAihore, 1911 . acted as Se*r{tar\ .Non- 
Ofhcial ('omniLssion ot l.mpiirv into the 
Punjab ('iie\am ts upfiolnted b' tlie t oiu'ress, 
1919 , ^a\e up }>racticc duiin/ Nou i o ..jh ra 
tiou Movem^'iit, Nov 1920; Mujin*i|al < <nu 
missioner, laihorc. 1921 23, on* oi the s. cte 
taries. All India ( onjii* " <*tmnutL**, I92t 
started the Lak-hrnl frisiiram** < *> l.td , Mav 
1924; Foundci'Si’i M'tai V, Inliui Luc Vs-ur- 
ance Offices Asbociation (la2.s-2t*). Presi- 
dent, 193.) A 1930; Picsnlent, Insurance 
Society <*f Lahore Aihinn'- . 7, Jia**e ( ours 
Road. Laiiore. 


PAPRU, PUAKASH Nakay\.s, ehhst son *»i lit. 
Hon Sir Tej Baiiaiiur Sapni, P.(’.. K C.S I . 
b 12th leluuiry, 180-1, in .lanik Bulan, 
d ot Pandit Ihithvi Nath (’hak ot C'awnpoie, 
ITtli No> 191.'*' thiee boris and two 


damchters; B.A 


first chi-s first ( \!Iahat>a<l I 
Unner-itv) 1915, M A. • 
(1917), 1 L B (HHOL Lin- 1 
coin (’oil *^c, Oxford ; ( alh*<i 
to the Bai June, 1921 • { 
i- lutunal* h as-or lated with 
the Allah.tb.'oi I nlMuslty, 
tin* fienatea ifimlu I iiix«r- 
Kit> and the Delln Uni>. ot 

tljc KOvi’riUQ^ lirtdies ot 
uhf<*h lie IS n Mt fritter 
Si'erfl.'iiy of tlie B. P 
kJ 8 t 11 d f n t a .1 V I h o r > 
('ommlttee, 1922-193] : General .Secretary, 
All-India Liberal Federation, 1934-3.5 , 
Mein her, (’ouncil ot Stale, since A pi II 
1034 ; represented the Jndhan braneli 
of tiie Ein;>lre Purlianieutery AssoOation 
at the Australian 15hth year celehr;itIon« 
at .Sydney In 1938; Preodent, All-India 
Liberal Federation, 1938-30 . divides hi- 
time between Javr, pollticH. education and 
journaliHm ; Secretary. Prouresslve Parly, 
Counrll of State, Vice-President, L.P. Oia- 



charged Prisoners’ Aid Society; Member, 
He.nlth Development and Survey Cttee., and 
Ciiairmaii, liuhistilal Hcallli Advisory Ctfoe. 
of tli*‘ Health Devi lopinenl and Survey Cttee., 
1943; an advanced I.lheral In politics. 
dnbn : Pro*-ri c.ssive, Allilialiad. Itecreation: 
Walklnu and t'lics'». Address : 19, Albert 

Road. Allahabad. 

SAPRU. The Riqut ITon’iilk Sir Tej Baha- 
dur, ALA., LL.D., R.(;.S.T.(1923), P.C. (1934), 
D.C.L. (Oxford), LL.D. (Hyderabad), D. Litt. 
(Benares), b. 8 Dec. 1875. Educ. : Aura 
Collepp, Aura. Advocate, Hl«h Court, Allaha- 
bad, 1896- 1926 ; Meinher, IJ.P. liej;. (''ouncil, 
1913-16 ; Member, Imperial Lep. ( ouncil, 
1910-20; Alember, Lord Southborough’s 
Functions (’omniitb'p, 1918-1919 ; Alomher of 
Aiodeiatc Deputation and appeared as a 
w’itnes.R before J.ord Selboriie’s Committee in 
Loudon, 1919; Member. All-Indin Congress 
(’oininlttee (1906-1917); Prcbident, U.P. 
Political ('onfcie.nce, 1914 ; President, IJ.P. 
Social C’onlcrcnce (1913); President U.P 
Liberal I/cague, 1918-20: Fellow, Allahaljail 
Univ., 1910-1920; Arcinner, Bennres ITindii 
Univcibity Court and Senate and Syndicate , 
1.AW Member of the (Jovej-nor-General'b 
KxerutUo Council, retired il923). Afemlier 
of the Imperial Conference in London (1923) . 
prcbidcd over the All -India Liberal Federa- 
tion, Poona (1923); Afemher of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 ; Afember of the 
Round Table Conferences (1930-1932) and 
the Joint Parliamentary ('ommittee (1933); 
President, United Provinces Unemployment 
('ommittec (1934-3.5) and author of a monn- 
mental report on the problem of unemploy 
merit. Took a l**ading part in organl^'lng a 
I non-party ( imfcicncc for ending Indian 
[ political deadlock in 1941 ; President, Non- 
I Paitv (’oafcrcnce, 1941. Pohhcniions ' has 
eontribiitcd fri'iiucntlj to the press on political 
b*»cial and legal topics; edited the AllnhaUad 
Lon' Journal, 1901-1917. Addiess : 19 

Albert lload, Allahabad. 

8AR VI V \. Ram\nlal Gokaldas. O B.I: . .I.P , 
B A.. B.Sc. Cotton .Merchant ai d Vice-Chaii 
man. Narandns Rajararn Co., LLd , Bombay. 
6.16th January 1898. Educ.: 
at Gujerat (’ollege, Ahineda- 
bad . Wilbon (‘ollege, 

Bombay and Imperial Col- 
lege of Silence and Tecli- 
nology, J..ondon. m. in 

1920 I’adrnavati, daughter 
of Sir Purshotamd as 
Thakurdas, Kt. of Bombay. 

Has three hoiis. Pansud 
Alatricin 1914 ; ll.A.(Hon.), 

1919, Dakshina Fellow, 

Wilson College, 1919-20, 

Passed B.Se. in 1920. Proceeded to Enudan I 
I and took post-graduate course in Chemical 
Kiigineeiing. Took diploma of Clt\ 

and Guilds of London Institute in oils ami 
fats and also in soap manufacturing 

elected Fellow of the Chemical Society, London 
After his return to India, he Joined 
Narandub Rujurain A Co, in 1922 

Became a partner of tlie firm in 1926. Chair 
nmn Bombay Pro\ineial Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., Bombay ( o-ojuTatlve Banks* Assoc.ia 
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tion, Bomb.iy lioard of the United Commer* 
rjid Bank Idd , Director, Ilind (-ycles Ltd., 
MadhurtUdan AUIIh Ltd., The United Halt 
Workrt A: Indu'-trie‘< Ltd,, Habib Insurance 
(’o. Ltd., Siillej (’otton Mills Ltd., Narandaa 
hajarain A' <’ 0 . (Africa) Ltd., etc. Member, 
Indian Cential ( otton ('ominittee, (^oiuimttce 
ot tlie Indian Merchants’ Uhaintier, t ouncil 
of tlio IniperLil Indian (Mti/.en.ship Assn., 
Provineial Itiiral Development Boaid, Pro- 
\iiieial Boaid of ,‘^ui'<‘r vision, Provlm ial Food 
and ComniodilhH Advisory Board and of the 
(’loph A Soils Witiii of the Imperial Uouneil of' 
A;irieul1uial He.seareh. ; Fellow of the 
Indian Institute of Bankers; was a non- 
otheial ad\iser to the (iu\crninent of India 
in eonnectum with Indo>Jai)anese trade 
ne^mt^ations Cliihn : Oiient, Willinjj;don. 

1 licket t'liih cf India, Bonihay Adtitens . 
Vasant Viliar, 85, Nejican Sea Koad, Bombay. 



>-AUAN.lAMF. Rai.hunath Dattatraya, Kao 
Bahadur, Advocate, Levral A<lviser, (iovt. ol 
India, War Dept and Public Prosecutor, 
Special Iribnn.il Ami.ioti. />. ‘.Ust March 
isii,'), son ol the late Jiao Saheb i 
|i V. Sar.vnjaine, lU'puty Collector,] 
( .P. m. ^aiuunabai, dau^htiT of late' 
R, (i. Bhide MalKuzar 
and sister of Al. R. I 
Bhide I { ,S., llegihtrar, (’o. 
So( iefies, Punjab. One son 
and two daujilitm. Ed. 
Moiris (olh^e, Na',ipur. 
A Marathi ptat. I’oein 
used in te\t-b<iokH, repiod- 
uced in icco^iiiisid colla- 
tions and three of them 
recorded by the Oraino- 
jihone <’o , Standiin; 
M e in 1) e 1 , Text Book 
P., Naupur Univeisitv 
f xainitn r in (’riininal Law 1P:19. Irce Mason, 
Pist Ma'*fcr of J..odiie IhT.ir and a D. o I. 
Officer. Hon. Secretary, Aiuraotl DM. Wai 
Coinnuttce, Editor " Yiidha Warta, " a war 
pcruKiical in Maiathi. M< inbcr, PioMiicial 
War W’orkinn < oimnittcc, lleprcMuitcd C P. 
at the National Havini^s ConftTcrme. Delhi. 
•Ian. liU'J!. Member, The I nit A<hlsor> 
t'ominlttee of 10th (Naii.) 10). U. 
I’-C Director, t'o-oiieratuc IVntial 
Bank. Ainiaoti Rao Hahcb 1031, llao 
B.iliadur 1941. Eecrfaliuun : Tcnni>, a 

Billiards. Add}e!(» : Caini> Hoad, .\miaoti. 




< onimittee, C 


S\Tl\0(iJ Dh\ium ('hand, IToprlCiOr 
Jokhiiam Bviipnith. ( oiitvol Motkist of 
P>eiuial for l)ctcctI^c Iron A Steel ; l>. in 1905 
.0 Kanchi in a icspcctablc and philanthiojuc 
.lain fiimily ; m in 19*22 
Kill of Southall. I l.imilj ot 
< alcntta. Educ, : Home A 
OuKTal under uuardiau 
tntois; Efih iene> in Enfi- 
b"!!, Hindi A Bcmiali. bc- 
ides woikiiiK knowledge t)i 
Mahiv),uil, tJnjiati and 
Ha last haul. Has made an 
* \tcnsivc tour in EurojM' 
ind Eastern Asia , Menibci 
ot Bengal Fl>inK: Club; 

' aleiitta College Square 

miming Club. President. Digambar Jain 



Navajuvak Hamiti and Mahabir Pnstakalay 
(since 1931) ; Secretary, Marwari Relief Society 
(1930 A' 1937); Secietary, Marwari Traders’ 
AssocLition (1988). /'uf/licntioj,8 . “Seven 
iiioiitbs in Europe ” ( Ihirope Men Sit Mfta) 
behidcH numeioiis articles of literary value 
on vaiied and interestin'/ subjects contributed 
to and published in Hindi periodicals of 
repute. Itecreaiions • Motoring, Travelling, 
lining and Swimming; Address: Jokhiram 
B.iijnath, 173, Han Ison Road, (’alcntta. 
Resuienre : “ Jain-kunj.” Alipore. 

S\RT)A^ Kunwar Chandrakan; b. 1888, 
s. of llao Sahib Rambllas Sarda, General 
Secy., All India Hindu Mahasabha; President, 
Bar Association, Ajmer; m. Shrimati Hukhda- 
devi d. of late Rajya-Mitia 
Atmaramjl, founder ot 
Arya Kanya Maha Vidya- 
laya, Baroda. Joined Ajmer 
Bar in 1013 ; takes active 
part in Arya Samaj and 
Hindu Mahasabha acti\i- 
tics ; founder of Sew a 
Samlties In Rajputaua ; 

I rendered social service in 
plague and tlood-stricken 

j areas of Rajputaua. hu>- 

' j»ended jiractice during non- 

co-operation movement of J920 . joined Shudhi 
movement witli Swami Shradhananda and 
converted about 40,000 Ma'khana Rajputs 
to Hindulbiu ; for some time General Secy., 
AU India Aryan Young Men’s Astscn., All 
India Indian States ITople’s Conference, 
Rajputaua; Cl. States People’s Conference. 
45th All India National Social Conference 
held at Lahore; Golden Jubilee celebration 
of Arya Pnthinidhi Suhha, Kajputana and 
Central India ; Secy, , Dayanand Semi- 
centenary ctleliration, Ajmer ; lor sometime 
Pres, of ivisan Sabha, Labour Union, Ajmer 
litijputana Provinrial Congress Cttee., C. P. & 
Berar Maheshwari Conference. Gujrat l*rovln- 
eial Hindu Conference Nari Baksha Conference, 
P. tV; Berar Aryan Conference, Arya 
Prltlnidhl Sabha, Arya Dharam Parishad ; 
Hindu Conference ; Delid and Jammu & 
Kasiimir State Hindu ('onference; Vire-Pres., 
All India Hindu Maha Sabha Second Dictator. 
Hyderabad Satvagraiia ; a good Hindi writer 
;md luMi coidriiuited mauy articles to Hindi 
journals. Eublwatwns : Earda ..Icf, Shudhi 
Vhandrvdaya, DalUodhar, College HoeteU 
Mofierution-kt-Pol, Asahtfog. Addren : 

Sarda Bhawau, Ajmer. 

SARGENT, John Philip, c i e. (1941), m.a. 
(Oxoii.), J>. Litt. (Patna). JMI. Adviser to the 
Govt, of India, b. 27th Dik*. 1888 ; m. Ruth, d. 
of R. C. Taunton, d. 1933. Ednc. : St. 
Paul’s School, London and Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
Asstt. Dir. of Education, East Riding, Yorkt, 
1913-20 (including war service) ; Asst. Educa* 
tion Officer, Birmingham, 1920-27 ; Dir. of 
E d u c a t i o n, Houthond-on-Sea, 1027-31 ; 
Dir. of Education, County of Essex, 1931-38 ; 
Edl. Commr. with the Govt, of India, 1938. 
Kdl. Adviser to the C«overnment of India, 
1943. AiUlress : Go Dept, of Education, 
Health and Lands. Govt, of India, New 
Delhi Simla 
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SARKAK, Sir JadUNATH, Kt., C.I.E., M.A., 
Premohand Roy chand Scholar. 1). Litt. ; lion. 
Member of Kojnl Asiatic Society (London), 
Hon. F.R.A S.H. ; Member of the Indian 
Hist, Record Comn. (1910-41), (’orr. Member, 
Italian Institute of Mid. and Kxtr. La&t 
(Rome), and of R. llKst S (I.ondon); Sir 
dames t’ampbell CloUi Medalist (Bom. Hr. 
R.A.S.) ; Vice-( hancellor, ( alcutta riiiverslty, 
lU20-li8 ; Indian Kdueatiiuml Service (ret ). 
b. 10 December 1870. in Kadamldni < liaud- 
buri. Bduc. : rresidency Coll., Caleultn 
Professor of ^^ode^n Indian History, Hindu 
1 niverslty of Benares (1917-19), Sir \V. Meyer. 
Lecturer, M.adras I uiNor-itv (192*'). Header 
in Indian History, Patna Vniversity (1920- 
1922 and 1982). }*ubln.atums ’ India of 
Auranezeb — M^itistics, 1 (»povrraphy and 

Roads; Hi'-tory of AurauL'/eb, o ^ ols ; 
Shlvaji and HD Times; Mu;jhal Administra- 
tion. Studie.s in Auranv:a‘b’b Keiun ; Anecdotes 
of Auraiiiizeb ; ('haitaiua; lucoiU'mic'r of 
BritDh liuha ; India Throupli the Ages. Fall 
of the Mughal Kinpire a VoD . House 
ot^•tu^aJl l.ditt <1. /;{ ’v [ atct M > ifKah twui 
Pooim llcdd-iM V IUmouD .Idd/c" 

1. ake Terrace, ( ah ulta. 

S\RKf!R. Naiivi Rvn.tvn. Lx Menihei. 
H. K. The (.ON M nor (.eneial'" LxeudiNe 
('oiiiMiltor IMiication Health A Land', and 
later (Ui lor (oiniiei<' Industtv a 1 ood 
1941-12 n si. net! in I eln u 
aiy I'tci L\ 1 I! iin t 
Muii'tei <io\t rnin n* ol 
Biii-al Mm it'* I. B« njai 
Lr ji'latn e V s < ml | \ 
jcprest Ilf tiij til.* pMiiial 

\ .1 t I o >' .1 1 ( h It it <•» <>f 

< oini’i'”* < l.\ (.< Ill f d 

Man ij» r vV Ihn > <o' A non 
I’n -nh Mf ol tie* Hind t- 

st It in ( O o! I I.l* 1\ e Ills II- 
ain t .'SOM t \ Ltd ( al- 
« fpi i . Pm ni* n* , I ♦ hr i- 
tion of Indi.ii ( tianiM- <ri (oimumm and 
Indusii\ Ltd,'* was Pm; < h !n< . Ih*i, ln*lhi 
I'niNM'itN, 1941-12. l\-pMs(dfni Bui/a 
.National <b.'tint»f «>i (oniiiiMi. , IotiumIn 
< oinn»j-sj,,tiM. (.ihntti I'on L\ « onni'illoi 
Calcutta ( on Miration M i\*>i ol ( ilMitta j 
19{4-8a. lorni-rJN I * How ol the (ahuttai 
IniNi'rsitN, Pm smImiI Indian J.in Ohm •• 
\ssrw*iation. P» it , Mtinl-M, Lvm'mIim , 
I ori/m If t*c jMn|.o\*)-' Ii Jm. tion ol ludi.i I 
was a Mend.er ol i in* ( mu i d j. od u 2 l,n<inii v j 
(oinn»ilt*e. JuM’tfor ol s. vi*ial inlosinal 
and llnain jal < oi»i eriis .in*l author ol a l.iii.o-i 
number ol traits on lujont n'l.'iuun and j 
financial jrotdMus Addn-i "Baiijim*’' 

2. 'i7, J>owf r ( ircui.u lUuid (ahiifta, ^ 

SARMA, Sir (IUmahwamI) Skisi\\>-\, Kt . 
rr. Htad , C I.L., I92d. J*utih.il> Advi-M I 
GoM of Ben^.d b l*- 9 (j L/bo* . 
Madras. Started life a« Subeditor ol the 
B<*ngal»*e, Calcutta, 1918; left it to Join a** 
Catrutta Corr(‘*'i*ondent of AsKo<iat<d Prcbsi 
of India, J91«; vl-iited Kuroju*, 1919, 192(1, j 
1920 and 1984 , went back to IndU ns AhhO- , 
elated Press and JU‘Ut/*!r’8 CorrcMjtoudeni 
In ( alcutta, 1920; Kdltor-lD'Chlef of Benuuiee’ 
and I^ew Empire, and Managing Director of! 
Liberal Newsj»ai*erj(, Ltd. ; started Thf Whx]i,\ 


Calcutta Meekly politioil newspaiier, 1934; 
now Managing Editor. “ The Whip^\ Visited 
ThS A. In 1944 Hecreatiou .'Tennih. Addrees : 
20, British Indian .Street. Calcutta ; “ Kali- 
koti MaNooi PO., ,s 1. Hallway, Madras 
Pie-sidencv. 

.s tS.sOON. Sill (Lllici;) a K’TOR, 3id Baronet, 
b. Ih'cembei 80. 1881. Kdtir.: Hairow 

Tiiidty College, Cambridge. Succeeded his 
latliei’. Sir hdwaid K Sas‘«oon. in 1924, 
Finiiieily (^ajitain, R.A.F. Chairman of 
L D S.issoon Banking ('o., Ltd. (11. O 
Hongkong), London and of L D. S.ibsoon 
.V Co Ltd.. Bomlia.N, Was an M.L.A. India, 
J 922-2.1 and lS)29-29. and a Member ol the 
KoN.d ( omiuissioii tor Investigation ot 
litihour Comlltions in India, 1929-31. Was 
one ot the ongtnal Siionsms of Civil Aviation 
III Imli.i. Has bhown k('en iiitenst in tin 
devt loj.nient ot Thoiouglitued Breeding in 
India whnh ha' been gH'atly helped by the 
I \e Bloodstock M heme wliieh h(‘ inauguiated 
1‘iesldMit. National Hois< Bleeding A Show 
Siwiitv of India; inangiuated the Sasnoon 
Seiviiesi hib. Bombav. winue nn'iubiis of 1 1*. 
vanous s< iMccs aie welconn d anil cateied foi 
,1 i9/M's L D SasMxm Building, Hougali 
Bo.oi, I>allaid L, slate. Bomliay. 

s\s'lKL The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
P.C., 1921 ; C.H. (1930). b. Sept. 22, 1869 
IJdi/c ,• at Kuinbhakonam. Started life as a 
School-master ; joined the Servants of India 
Soiietv in 1997; President, Servant 
ot India Society, ]9la-1927; Memher. 
Madras I/gis|afi\e ( ouncil. 3913-16; elected 
from .Madras presidency to Jmpeiial LegiA 
(’ouniil. 1916-20 Closely ash«>ci}ited with 
.Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918 
Memhi r >outhhorough (’omrnittee ; gave evi- 
dence b( fore .hunt IMrliamentarv Commltte.' 
on Indian Rdorin Bill, 1919; served on 
Indian Railway Committee; repre.sented 
India at Imperi.il Confer., 1921, and at th^' 
meeting of ihe 1 (‘ague of Nations at Henevft 
and the W'a«hlngton Confer, on the i eduction 
of naval armament during the same yeai 
Apixnnted Privy Councillor and rereivnj 
the freedom of the City of lyondon, 1921. 
undertook a tour in tlie Dominions as the r« 
preieiitative of (Jovernm(‘nt of India, 1922; 
elected Member, Couneii of State, 192) 
deliveieil the Kamala I,c‘ctuics to the CalcutI i 
rrihcrMtv on the '* Jtightft and Duties of 
Indian Citizenship" since puhli^,hed In book 
form High ('oinmiRmoner lor India in South 
AfiUa, 1 927-29 ; Memlier. Royal CommisHion 
on I/ai>our, 1929; Vice-Clianrellor, Annainalai 
Viitver.'* t>, li)3.’)-40. Address : “Svagatam ' 
Milapore, Madraa. 

^xrUL, .l\i.NN*'\rH Lt \MoN BV. ( M 
(lot.if. Adviser to tlic i.nvcriiur, I 1 
(Revenui) b Vprll 29, isMl , ix Knm.d'U 
d ot Mr and Mis ft .1 Auadie, 
Bubaudin ( oil .luiiiig.idh and St .fohii 
( oil . < ambndyc , A'stt ( ollr. Aligaib ( 1919' 
IiHjMitor of ScbiMiD, Baieiilv (1916). sul 
ilividoiud (Mhiej*. Karwi ( I9l7'lw) , CoDeitoi. 
Ballla (1929*22) Secy, Board of Kcn , 
Allahabad (1923-2.'*); KxcDe Commr 
(1926 31), Finance S<H‘y. (1933 36); ( oiimu , 
B< nan's (1937-39), Mumlier, lloard <»i 
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Hevenne (1JU0*44). rvblicafiom : ]U‘V(*nuc* 

< 'ourt DlK^Kt ; Addrcas : 1, Miuiatcr’s Keai- 
doiice, (’aasols lioad, Lucknow. 

ATYA Paul Yitimani, ILA. (Hons), Millowncr. 
h Lvulliipur, 1013; s/c* the Lite Seth 
.lawaladtts Ednc. : Governinont Gollejic, 
Lahore, Director, Central Hoard, Keaerve 
hank of India sinec lO^fj ; Vlce-T*ie.sident, 
Local Hoajd, JtcMcrve Hank of India, iielhi 
\iea, Piesident, Local Hoard, Heserve Hank 
( I0:r>-:iS) ; Manaj:iiiu Diicctor, S. P. (’heruical 
V>oikH Ltd, Director, Fr<'<’ India (icniral 
Insuiancc Co. Idd , Seni(n 
Vicc-Prcsidcnt , Municii)al 
C’ttcc., Amritsar (1U43) A 
Huslncss IVLi'^nate A Indnh* 
trialist of the Pnniah. Pio- 
l)ri<'t{ji of liiiuh Setli Dhan* 
patinal .Fawaladas, Alessjs 
Kaiu Narnin hatva Paul, 
.lawala FIoui Jiills, {tkaia 
Houi xMills and S. P < ott(»n 
Faeforv MindKr, Manua 
iniz ('oimiuttce, 1 edeiation 
ot Imhan Cliainlu'i of ( oinmen e and Indiisiij, 
.New l>elhi Pnnjal) (hainlar of ((uninene, 
and Indian ( hamher ot ( onimcr(( , Pie>«i- 
denf. Punjab redciatioii of Indiistiic'- 
Honoraiy Stantaiv. Nottlam India 
flout MiIIh A''so(iation .Miinbn, Puniab 
AdMHOiy ( oinmitti'c f<jr Wai Stt]>i>lus. Indus 
ttial Snr\o.\'< \dMM>iy ( <mimitte«‘. Punjab 
.loint De\cloiMnenl Hoitd, M«‘inlM‘i, lojod 
\d\ isory Hoard, IhinjabA < i\ il ^^^]>plles Hoatd, 
l{.ill>sav Hates \dNisoiv t omniittet atid 
I'unjab Cttinmuunation Hoiid. Deliyatc to 
the liiternattonal H jsjncss ( onfej. m e, \cu 
York ('liibs • Calcutta Club, Hotais ( lub, 
tlnhnstoid (lub, Delhi. Adtiuss JaMala 
1 lour Mills, Anititsar. 



SAPJNDEltS, MAJOR-GENIRAL Macan, C.H 
Col. D.S.O., b. 1) Nov. ltSb4. m. Marjory, d of 
Francis Hacon, fiduc. ; MaDerii ( ollegt . 

AVool\»ich. Stall ('apt., 2nd iU>\3l 
Naval Hrigade, lUl-l, oneratioiis in fteluium 
and siege ol Antwerp; OptTaiiona in Gallipoli, 
1915. from 1st iandliiK to evacuation : G.S.O. 
8 in Egypt to March 1916 ; Hrig-Major, I’aiitern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917. Opera- 
tions in Me>4opot«imln, 1917«18; G.S.O. 
2 and lntellig«‘oce OlBccr wbh Major-Genl. 
Dufisterville's Mission through N\ W. Persia 
to the CaucaHUH, IWIS; (LS.O. 1. Caucasm 
Section, Q.U.Q British Salonika Force, 1919 
fwoundtil, despatches five times. D.S ()., 
Ht.-Lt.-Col.) ; P.S.C. Ctfrnherloj, 1920: 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1321-24: 
D.D.M.I.. Ariuv lleadqiiaiterH, 1921-29; 
D.M.O., 1030 : Comdr., Wana Hde.. 11*31-34 , 
Comdr,, Delhi Indepi'ndent ILte. 1934 36, 
A D.C. to H M. the King, 11*32-3.'^. ; l>y 
Adjutant General, A 11 , 1936-3S ; (’oindr., 

Lahore District, 19:’..S-4(> ; Held and rc- 
cinploycd in Nov. 1910 to date. Addrnu : C o 
Lloyds Bank, N*‘w Delhi. 


‘^VVARKVH, Vi.NAVAK D(MOP\k, Hur at-I>a\\, 
Poet, Draiuatlht and 11 i.sttuian. Pies., Hindu 
Mulmsahhu, since 1937. b. l.'SiS3. Ednc. 
Ikiona and l.onilou. ILim been u f)oliti<*al 
coin let and has suffcrcil transportation 
toi 14 years and latei inteiunient. Released 
m 11*37 and since then has been in the toic- 


front of Hindu Mahasahha movemfnt, having 
presided over all its s»‘ssioiis at Ahmedabad, 
1937; Nacjiur, 1938 ; Calcutta, 1939 ; Madura, 
J94(); Hhagalpiir, 1941 and at Cawnpore in 
1942. Ele(t(d Pres tor 1943-44 also; A 
piiise of two to three lacks vaa presented by 
the piildie ; Confeiied degree of Doctor of Laws 
by Nagpur University. Addret<s : Bombay, 
28. 

SCHFiRER, Robert, Head Office Delegate for 
Volkart Bros.* Branches in India and 
Ceylon; b. Oct. 1, 1895, »/». Helen 

Klara, d. of E. Uau.scrmann, Winterthur 
(Suitzeiland), two sons. Educ. : Government 
Commercial College, Zuerich (Switzerland). 
Came to India as Assistant in 1916, joined 
Bombay Volunteer Bitles in 1916, passed G. 
D.A. examination (w. Jlons.) in 1921; Member 
of General ( ominittee of Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce In 1930-37 and 1938-39; Member 
of Governing Body of Imperial Council ot 
Agricultural Rcteaich since 1936. Addreas : 
H(t\.d l;^)nlt>-lV^ JK lit Cluti HoTiibav. 

^CHGFIEJD, Alfred, B Sc. (Econ.); His 
Majestv’s Irade ( omnitssioncr, Calcutta. 6, 
1889 . w.filadjs Eleanor, d. of A. E. Hawkes, 
Burton-on-Trent. Educ. : Manchester School 
of Comniene, and University of London. In 
businrss m Manchester, 1909-12; Ix*cturer in 
Lconoini.’s, J.ondon ( ounty Council, 1912-14 ; 
srrved with Briti.^h Expeditionary Force, 
191 .'-18: Lecturer 111 Lconomict.. etc. to Ban- 
kers’ Institute, 1019-20; appointed to Inland 
Revenue Department, London, 1921-23 and 
Ifepartmeiit of Overseas Trade, 1923-1930. 
EuhlicatiOiis : “ Routine of Commerce *’ and 
'* C tinmerelul Practlet”. Addresi : Bengal 
Chib, Calcutta. 

.8EN, Tin Ho.n’iile Mil Ji^tkk AMkii’EyvrtK 
N iiJi Ik \ (Hous.) Bar-at-Law, Judge, 
High Couit. Calcutta, siiuv 1938. b. May 13, 
1^91 ; 111 . Afiliialini Mnha d. of Lt -Col Nh P. 
Mnhi I M.s Ed»( 8t. Xavier's College, 
and High 8elaH)l, I’aUutta, Rangoon College, 
R.*ugoou and Middle lemi'Ie London. En- 
lolled at High Comt at C.deuTta, 19ir> ami 
pi uti^ed tluTC till 192(» ; Vpi-ointed as Special 
Otheer in the Legi'-lalive Deiiartment, Govern- 
iiieut of India. 1926 ; Appointed District and 
.ludge, 1927; twuc Special Othcci 
In the JudiOal I)ci>aituient of Government oi 
B iijal. Addrr^ts : 4, Iluiigertord Street, 

1 aleutta. 

st.\ Mu^ llvNNVU h in laUutta, B 
(Hoii"), B.L ( Nt (la-'.k I'dni , ('nlcuita 

I I m\ei-it\ ; 'leatht'i^' Diuhuiia, loiulou. 

I Rt'Uiul 111 London foi -estud ve.us studving 
jMul cat Ming on active 
piop.ij. iida on behalf ot 
iee<i.:iii/t d vvoimui v oigani- 
/atioii-* in India in 1 
‘•hi vva^. iiiMtcd t(» letnin 
to Indi i to ht Ip to liuun h 
the t .idv liwin ( oliegt , 

New in Ihi. .I’ld ha-' been 
Dmitu-' ol tli.tt In-iuu- 
tion evei Mint Mi> 8en 
Is deeply luftM-tcd in 
women’s lutlviln^ and wa*. 
one of tbe lejne-'entativ e** 
of the Woiiuns Indian A^aoiiatiou at the 
joint incMtIng of the thiee Bcnicii’s Oigam- 
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zttiont convened in Delhi Jauuarv 19J5» to 
consider the Joint Parlnmentarv ileport. 
She is no\% the \ ice President of tht 
All India \\ omen’s t onf( rt nee member of 
the Centril Matiruitv and Child Wdfart 
Bureau the Cintral Committee of the Julur 
iulobls AsHociition of Indiv the C*ov truing 
Bod\ of the Ladv Haidinui Mi dual Colleiit 
Jstw J)»lhi and the Indtniiathi C.iil'* 

( ollegt Delhi Arfdro? 1 ndj Ir«ln Colhire 
Mkaudra Boad iscw Ddhi 

SEN, KSHitish CiiANnRA, BA (Cahutta), 
1009, B A (Cambridge Tripos m Bioral 
Sciences, 1912), Judge, High Court 
Bombay b 1888 m to 1 ila Das (lUpta 
Educ Presidenov College Calcutta, and 
frlnitv Hall, C ambndge Joined I ( s 
1918 Assistant ( ollector Biasik and Dhiruar 
diatrictn 1913 1920 Assistant Judge Dhar 
IV ar, Sholapur, Kliandesh and Ihana dlstrkts 
1920 1023 Assistant Bemenihraiuer of i 
Legal Affairs and Secretarv to legislatht] 
Council, 1023 24, Deputv Secietarv, I egal i 
Department 1924 25 District and Sessions 
Judge, Ihana and Kanara dlstrkts 10^3) 
and 1025 2S Registrar of High ( ourt ' 
Appellate Side 102S 1031 Distrut and 
Seasions Judge, Htderabad (Sind) 1931 11 ) 
Kixnembrancer of legal Affairs 1035 17 
officiated as Judge lligli Court of Bonilnv 
in 1034 1936 and June 1917 to i<bruir\ 
1039 , Additional Judge, High C ourt of 
Bombay since March 1910 to 1941 when 
conflrroed as a permanent Judge Addrettt 
Crismill Malaiur Hill Bomliav 


SEN Srsit Cha^im ( I I (1937/ Mv 
(Ut Claas), LL B , Gold Medalist I uhersfclv 
of Calcutta and Incorporated SiKictv 
Solicitor to the Ooverument of India at C'al 
entta and Advocate. High Court of Cal iitta I 
tn 4^hllftfa Sen I i r Pi '«il»m\ | 
College and University I*sw ( ollege Calcutta i 
Adviaer to the Governnunt of India In con 
nertlon with the Indian i om^uiules Act 
and the Indian Insurance Act MimliCT for 
sometime of the ( entnl Legislate e As«emblv 
and Council of State, ru'/hrattong fndtan 
Compames Act (jolntlv with Sir Nrcjfudra 
natli Sircar) Address ^0 Nandan Itoid 
Bbowanipore taUutU 6, Old Post Office 
Street < alcutta 

SEN Sli I SFA N V fu hi (101 i HI (1 » I 
< hk f Prt ^s \ J j- r t r rh » r v t of I itdi » 1 ♦ U 
late Dir iiul MnuLir,. I ht r iat« 1 

Press of India b 6fh 0( tolar 7’cfwc 

at Ripon (ollege Calcutta Adiress 11 < 
e*t« rn ( ourt Sew DdhI * 

SESHl AvrvR IfoDf Kvwvsw^mv M \ 
ciR Accountant (hutrai iumlav h 
Oct 26 1892 m SrOhunm* / of ( s 
Doraihwaniv Ivcr « a Chief luhtu* Afvwm 
Stale fdftc Salem and Pri»\ (oil 
Madras Joined the Indian Audit A ArcountA 
Service In 1 H4 Kalluav Audit 19)0 
1987 Appointed Accountant (rcneral 
Bengal 1937, Director of Kailwa) Audit 
Simla, 1940 Address Flat No 11 TuUl 
VIhar , Marine Drive Bomha> / 


SLI ALVA 1), SIB CIJIMANLAI. HARiliAL, K C I B 
(1924), LLD .Advocate, High Court Bombay 
b July 1866 m Krishnagavri, d. of Nurbheraiu 
•liughnathdas, Govt Pleidcr, Ahmedabad 
hdue k Iphinstone College Bombay 
Pleader High Court, Bomba> , Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court , Member Southborougl 
Reforms Cumniittee, 1918 , Member, Hunter 
(ommittee 1910 , Additional Judge Bombay 
High Court, 1020 Member, rxecutive Council 
e>f (/o\ernor of Bombnv , Jan 1021 to June 
1923, and VIce-t hanecllor, Bombay Uni 
verHitv, 1917-1‘129 Address Sctalvad Road 
Malabkrlilll Lomhav 

sKIH scKciviAi Baiahhai ml a Pltv 
Minowmi> Ah‘.o latum Ahmedahatl ( 
lss( y of ^(th Hihlhal Dumodardi 
Millowiitr \tt(i compht ng his educatbi 
in cute lid I uslness in 
I >0 ) si »jtt 1 th( Sai iniL* 
j III t ()tt( n Mik ( o 1 1 1 
No - in I9_*' i« mo Idled 
\o I Mill in 1>>4 Vt 
I r H.< !,( tu in i^e s thie t 
( <dton Mills I leded 

M iilir ot Mmudibiid 
Millowneis Asoeiition in 
th Ivomhu I(,.isliti\( J 

Vn^imllv lor a mimld ef , 

vt Us 1 Idi /. Sank i h 
Mien Mmu III id 

Sli HI M ru ICKHANl 1 VI HUM) 1 
1 il ad n V imj\ i ) Imshnn Jam Hal s 
Iiijii III luulk I inml sxidar i 
I mil t ir ot M mil I u! (Ihiliv\u st u 
Pinker indMilhumi y of'^ethl ildiandji 
18 ) i wi P itna Pi il hi d I 
ghtcr of 'sir H il iinu h i 
Kt Indon PMO two ^ 
Bhu) endre Kuni tr and 1 j 
K 1 m er I ntne r S( th 1 ii 
dir un 1 ill h ind 1 aid 
Pit sidt nt All India Khan I 
w tl Du uni ♦ I J un M d 
si) ha PU » l^nsidinr 11 
Mill i If il Hoard I In ( oH 

Mt I hints AsstKiition I 

N If til i I ilm ition 'sot 1 ' 
IT I I r »j i HUk ill Mai I 
I ijun Am Pirsidtni Ila 1 orw 1 

< ditm \ s >, <» t I J ( 1 ( n I hi < h mil < r 
iomiMite 1 JJ 1)11 lh< Hindi litei 

<ut\ ot (fotiel India Indore shri Miidl 

< lul I ijiln Iht Ihgamber lain 8ul lia, Ma!\^ 
itneril 'se retarv liu JKaJputanu IHi 
Sihitvi Siliha Ihiliiettan ( Itv Me nd e 
Du Majliy Kiinun (i e^isUtive Asne nd 
Du MajliM Am Die 1 < onomk i>eei i 
nici t Poirtl I he ( e lit! il ( ottou ( ommiP 
l/ualletr Ment,.ing Dhtttor Du Hn 1 
Mills (o 1 tti Dliutor Die Hukainehu I 
Mills ( o Ml ImioM is I rt ^ui u « ontill 

tl e hint tile institutions herrudx 
rtt idlnw ( tubs fht ( rleket < lull of Imli 
Du Willing ion Sport » 1 lull 3 he Radio Oil 
Homhav Jlwajl ( hih (twallor hhrl A 
want ( hill, Indort Shrl Madhav ( Inh 1 )ji ) 
Address JUnod Bhawttu I jjaiu (C 1 ) 
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.kJTlII, HRTH MANIKOHANI) Balohand, 
Ral Bahadur, Tajir-nl-mulk, Vanijya- 
Bliiishan, Daulatrewafadar Sclndia. Hony. 
A.D.C. to HI* Hlghnps* the Maharaja 
Sclndia of Gwalior: Taziml Sardar arm 
Jagirdar of Manlkpurl 
(Jhalawar State); Banker 
and Millownor. ft. of Seth 
Jialchandji. h. 1888. m. 1900. 
Head of the firm of Seth 
Binodirain Jtalchand, Blnod 
Mills (’ 0 . Ltd., Ljjain, 
Deeiudiand Mills: The 
Kotah Match factory, 


art flocietlPR and journallstio cluhs in India 
and In Europe. Keen amateur photographer, 
ha* exhibited photos all over the country and 
won gold, silver and bronze plaques and many 
certificates of merit. 1 a vourite eoloiir ; green. 
Publiratiom : Travels in South India (for 
wldch the late Di. Annie Besant wrote a 
Foreword) ; Chameleons : A collection of 
stories ; Shah .Jahan : a monograph (for which 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, r.c., 
o.ii., wrote a Foreword) ; Address : 10, Redder 
Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


^ml^several \Votton Ginning SHAH, Amritlal Pop\tlal, B.A. (Hons.) 


PrenUng Factories at 
iff ^ Agar, Sanawad, Kliargone. 

i^mii, etc. Chaiinmn of 
the Board of Director's of the Binod Mills Go, j 
Ltd., IJjjalii. PtCHided at the All-India Jain 
Maha vSabha In 1920. Was member of the 
first Gwalior Legislative I’oimeil. Is member 
of the Economic l)eveloi»mcnt Board, Gwalior 
,State. Has Loen five times to Europe and 
has travelled ettenslvely all over the eontlnent. 
Has eontiifinted handsonndy to many desen - 
Ing eliaritles. Jlfcreativn : 'rravel. Gjn&s: 
Willingdon Sports ('luh, ( ah utta Club, 
('afi’utta Address * 151 nod Bbawan, Jhalra- 

patan City <.lfialauar State) or Manlk Mias 
Bnjpress Hoad, Gwalior. 

SBTill, bam Lal. 

(Punjabi, 1017; B Sc., Agnculture (Edin.), 
1921. Selected T, A. S. in December 1921. 
Director ol Agn.. bind, Mii.e 
April 20, 1SU4. Kduc. : at t^ovt. College, 
iJihore, ami I’mverhliy of Edinburgh , 
economic Botanist to Goveniment, I.Pm 
1922*30; Secretary Ad\iser to Sir J<>hn 
Rubseli, H)lhi-37 , Assibtant Agncultura 
Kxpert, lini>erlnl Counell of 
Research, 1937-40; Proftssor oi 
and Principal, Govt. Agricultural College, 
(’awiii)ore. 1941 C ane Cummissioner, I'. 1., 
1941*45 . awarded title of Rai Bahadur, 

1937. Publications : about t^entj Ecientuic 
papers on different subjects. ^Idrfrm: 
K.u.u'hi , 


Deuan, Lunawada State, (Gujarat), b 
June 11. 1006. m Miss Shantadevi, d. of Lallu- 
bhai N. Shah. Edur.: Dhandbuka High 
School. Dhandhuka, Bahud- 
dln College, Junagadh. Bril- 
liant career both at the 
Hmh >eli()r)l and College. 

A good "peakcr and debator. 

Won several elocution 
prizes at the College. 

Ailvoeate. High Court of 
Judnatuie at Bo ml) ay 
Joined Lunawada State Services In 1929 under 
British Adminl stration. Worked as Revenue 
Otficer, Customs Officer, Hor.ur Secretary, 
Special First Class Magistrate \ Nyayadhish, 
au<l Member of the Executive Council His 
Hcrsices were taken on loan by the Balasinor 
State in 1935 as Office Superinteudent. Won 
the love and esteem of people there and 
reverted to Lunawada State sir Gee again. 
Satisfied all concerned including the Ruler, 
the ruled and the Pulitical Department and 
apimiuted Dewan on 18-3-1944. Address : 
J.unawada (Gujarat). 


Author and Journalist , Oct 1901; E fee. Director, Metro I: 


Aut lior and J ournalist , b t )ct i .*• ' i . o . 
Catiiedral High School, Bniul-uy and In perlal 

High School, Boiuiiav ; was { 

in Europe between 1920 21 , 
took special lemms trt>m H 
j: Cousins, u «peclaliG in 
eutnomii'A, and author ot 
.several books on the subject , 
wuH also tralTU'd at a private 
Academy eoudui'ted i'V 
Mr. Gladstone, nephew <d‘ 
the great liladstone , studusl 
literature and art uiol 
travellod all ovei the 
( outluent ; ha* al*o travel 
U-a ,xt.n!.lv.ly ill liiilm Wu'* li«»\ 

P. A. to Sir Mirza Isinad tor uboMt tlirt i 
vear*. when Sir Mirza wa- 
knows Innumerable celeiirdles, 
and in Europe, with wlmm he 
eurrespond*. /lobbies : • ollcv lint, 

graidiH and autograph* of 
hiking, travefilng. U a member of many 


lAH. BHriTNDRA MANiL.iL, Managing 

l>irector, The New Metro Insurance Co., Ltd. ; 
Director, Metro Industries Ltd. Bombay, 

rartner, New Lra Pictures, Bombay. Inter- 
national Traders, Bomba > . 
Promoted Metro Industries 
I.td. b. at Bhavnagar. 16th 
Doctinber 1917; e. nt the 
Alfred High Sch«x)l, Bhav- 
uagar. rn. Miss Sabita. 1 
sou. Entered insurance 
hU'»lne*»s in 1938 as an agent. 
Pariiier. Modi A Co , 1939. 
Insjieetor of agencit*a. the 
W’ardi'ii Insurance Co , Ltd., 
Bmiibay, 1940. l^omoted 
tiie New Metro Insurance 
Co ltd in 1911 of wlueh he is the Jt. 

Direeior ieccrcrthoM : Scouting, 


Managing Inreeior Jiecreauon 
Hockev Ciiekot, Swimming etc. Address . 
?»n'^Maualou. SB rhltoMhah Mehta Road. 
Fort, Bombay. 
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SHAH, CHANDULAL T., Dy. Manager for India, 
Crown I^ifo Insurance Company (of Canada). 
b. Ill Wadhwaii, Jan. 20, 100(1. After coraplct- 
ini? lii«i education, entered Insuranoo business 
as independent (^hlef Agent 
for several llritlsU and 
Aiuerican Fire Insurance 
Companies; joined *‘ Crown 
Life” in August 1031; 
api>ointed their Chief Agent 
for Bombay Presidency in 
1032 ; admitted into 
partnership in tlio (Idef 
Agency for the ull-India 
Organisation of t h o 
Company in Oan. 1030; 
Deputy Manager for India. 
104r». Take^ keen interest in social activities 
and contribute^ generously Uj deserving causes, 
hid total charities so far amounting tt) over 
Rs. 2,00,000. Itotarian, Member, Fellowship 
(’*ttee. and Vocational C'ttee. ; Freemason, 
MemUu of Maiuiging C’'ttee, of various 
social, charitable aiul educatif)nal iustltutioiis 
such as Vile Parle Kelnvul Mandal, Palkan- 
Ji'Barl. Hindu Deeii Dava Sangha, Mahavir 
Jain Vidyala\a, Shakuntala Kantilal (tirls’ 
High School, etc. Clubs: lUitary Club. C.C.I . 
Krishna Hindu Merchants A Bomiaa 
TiOdge. Adiiress : {Hmdence) “ Kum Kuin ” 
Opp. Aerodrome, Vile Parle, lh»mba\ 2r» . 
(Officf) Fazalbhoy Bldg., Maliatma Candhi 
Road, Fort, Bombay 1. 

SHAH, It. -('<»!, Jklil Moornoot, o.n.K. 
M.K.C.>. (Eng), L.R.C.P. (I/md.). F.« .P.S. 
(Bom.); IMS . M.lt.E. (Mlly. Dmi).O.B. E 
(Civil Dvn); Hon. Ihrsy. Mgste, ; .I.P., 
Prlncijial, Grant Medical ('oUege and Supdt., 
J. J. group of Husiiitals, Bombay, since 1041 
b. Jany. 17, 1KS(>; m Shahanshah Begum. 
Educ.: St. Mary’s JTigh .School, Bombay, 

.St. Vincent ’d High School. Poona: Deccan 
CoU.. I'oona ; (r rant Medical (’oil., Ikimhay; 
St. Barth (flomcw’s Hospital Medical SchcKd, 
IxindoQ ; Coinmishioned to tin* Indian Medleal 
Service, 17. Dec. lUL-j; Surgical Specialist, 
No. 5 Imlian General Hospital, Egyptian 
Expeditionary Ftirce, 191(5-17; Venereal 
Specialist, No 6 T G H,, E E F.. 1917-19; 
G.S.O, in. British Mllltarv MLshion. North 
East Persian Force As Russia, 1920-21 ; | 
D.A.D.G., I.M.S.. Simla, 1922 24 ; P,4. to 

Siirgeon-(>neral with Bombav Govt., 102.’i*29 ; 
Venereal Specialist to Bomliay Govt,, I 
1931-39; Supdt., Maliahleshwar, 1939-41. | 
PiMiratioM : Tnatinsut of Vejisreai Dinsatan ; 
aeverai articles In medical journals on venereal 
dUeasee, Addreti : 147 C, ('umballa Hill, 

Bombay 26. 

SHAH, Th* Hon*bl* Sir Shantipas Askcrab, 
Kt. (1942), J.P., Mlllowncr, Landlord, 

Member, Council cS State : Sheriff of Bombay 
(1944). b. Ift^i2 ; w. ^lanlbai. Educ. . at C'utch. 
Dir., Hclndia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., and 
several Textile Mills; Chairman, Manhar 
Mills ; Pioneer In Art Silk Industry 
and Is Dir. ami Vice-Pres. of Silk and Art Silk 
Mills Assocn. ; PrcKident, AlMndia Juin Akso- 
datlon ; keenly interested In education and 
has made substantial contributions to the 
Benares Hindu University ; hat taken leading 
part in famine relief in Abmednagar and 


Bljapur and fed several lakhs of famine- 
stricken people ; member, Bombay Presidency 
Famine Relief Fund for 20 years, until 
recently ; President, Committee for feeding 
poor on occasion of the visit of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales; Hon. Secretary, H.B. The 
Governor’s Sind Relief Fund ; Vice-Chairman, 
Alms Distribution Sub-Committee in con- 
nection with their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee 
(Celebrations in 1936 ; Cbalrman, Rice Distri- 
bution Committee set up In connection with 
the Coronation of H.M. King George VI In 
1937 ; Member, Mayor's Flood Relief 
(^mimiftce ; Ch.airiniin, Citizen’s Emergency 
Relief Cttee. started In aid of destitutes ot 
the great lire which broke out in Bombay 
in April 1944 from explosions in the docks. 
Was Chairman, Buroda Steels Ltd. Has 
visited Europe several times ; elected to 
Council of State In 1935. Iterreations : Racing, 
Cards and Billiards, dubs : K.W.I.T.C., 

Willingdon (’lul). Orient Clnl», (’ricket Clul. 
of Iiuiia, Ltd., Bombay Flying Club. Hostha- 
nara Club and (’liclmsford Club. Delhi, etc 
Address: Mabiuulra Bhuvan, Nei«*an Sea 
Road, Bombay 0. 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN, THE HON’bt.H Khan 
Bahadpr Sir CHArnnARi, Kt. (1930), B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate, High Court. Speaker, Punjab 
Legislative Assembly; Founder and Proprietor. 
"Indian Cases,” and "Criminal Law Journal” , 
Mem!>er, Legislative Assembly, for S yeart 
President, Municipal (’ommittoe, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Ihinjab Legis- 
lative Council ; re-elected President, Punjab 
Legislative Council in January 1927. Educ. 
(Government College and Iaw College, Lahore, 
Started Criminal l^w Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian ('ases In 1909. Was first elected 
member, Lahore Miinicipal ('ommlttee in 
1913; jfe President in 1922. Elected 
member, Punjab Legislative Council; 
re-elected President, I^bore Municipal Com- 
mittee, 192 i. Piibl leaf ions : The Criminal 

Jinu' Journal of India: Indian Case, and tun 
Punjabi poems. Addrf.is : L e g i s 1 a 1 1 \ 
Assembly, Lahore. 

sllAHPURA, Raja Dhihaj Umaip Sihohji, 
Raja Sahfb of. b. 7th March lfi76. Succeed- 
ed to gadi in 1932. Permanent salute 9 
guns He is a mcmt»cr of the Chamber ot 
Princes in his own riglil Address : Sbahpuia 
(Kajputanu). 

KHAN SAHEB M\HOMU>MlYA?f SHREK SHAIKH 
Aminti> 1 ‘IN Mi van. iRputy Karbharl, Menu 
vadar State at Ikintwa. b. May 15. 1893 
(Vjincs from the ruling family of Mangml 
Stjtt<*. Katbiawar and is 
relaW to tlicir Khan 
Saheb, the niler of 
Mana^adar State , rendered 
valuable and usrtid mtvIcc 
while tn the service of 
Maiigrol and Manaxadur 
Stah>H. Kdinational Secy., 

Private Secy,, and Supdt , of 
Police, Mangrol ; rcjircHon- 
tatlve of Manaxadar State 
in Bantwa ff>r the last 18 
years ; an efflclent adminis- 
trator and largely reepon- 
ilhle for the Increase in State Reveniiei, 
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awarded Gold Medal in 1987 by the 
then Political Agent, Western Kathiawar 
States on behalf of the Anjumane-lslam 
of BantTa ; exempted from the Arms Act ; 
Hon. Becy., War Fund Cttee. since the 
beginning of the war ; collected funds, and 
contributed freely to War and Rod Cross 
Funds ; has also rendered valuable help in 
recruiting work. Address : Bantva. 

SHAIKH Mahmooi) Hasan Khan Haji Khan 
Bauaduk, Landlord, Magistrate, Diat. Patna, 
Bihar. Mcml)er, Legislative Assembly, 
Deputy leader of opposition in Behar 
Assembly and Leader of Muslim League 
(jroup in Assembly, Barb, b, 1895. m. 
Musammat Bibl Mariam-un-Nisani. Educ.: 
at M.A.O. College, Aligarh, D.P. Remained 
Chairman of the Barh Municipality, Chairman 
of the Local Board, Secretary of the Central 
Co-operative Bank, Barh ; Director of the 
Provincial Co-ojRTative Bank, Bihar and 
Orissa ; Member of the Patna District Board ; 
Secretary of the Bayley H.J5. School, Barh and 
Secretary of nmlc A female hospitals, founder 
of the Lu<-ua Moslem girls schools. Family 
enjoys the hereditary title of “ Khan " 
from the time of Shah Alam II, Moghul' 
Fmperor, and had been granted considerable' 
landed properties ■with 10,000 cavalry and 
infantry. His ancestors were the last Governor 
of Bihar, Finance ilinistcr and Coramander-in- 
Chlef in Moghul Lmperor's time.. (1931); 
Address : Khan Sahib (19124) ; Khan Bahadur 
Mahinod Garden, Barh, District I'atna, Bihar. 

SHANKAR Rah, Haitiangadi, B.A., C.I.B. 
(1931) ; 5. 29 September 1887. m. Uma Bal. 
Educ: Government College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College, Madras. Superintendent, 
Government of India, Finance Department, 

■ 1922-24 ; Indian Audit and Accounts Service, ' 
1924 ; Asstt. Secretary, Government of ' 
India, Finance Department, 1924; Under- 1 
Secretary, 1926; Deputy Secretary, 1920; 
Budget Officer, 1920-31 ; Member, legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1980 and 1931 ; Dy. Con- 
troller of the Currency, Bombay, 1931>35; 
('ontroller of the Currency, 1933; Secretary, 
Snrasw^at Co-operative Housing Society Ltd., 
Bombay, 1913-19 ; l*resldent, Kanara Saraswat 
Association, Bombay, 1931-32 ; President, 
Mahasabha of Cbitranur Saraswats, 1932; 
Karnatak Ass(K’n., Bombay, 1937-38 ; Bombay 
ifomopopatliic Medical A»so(n., 1937-38 and 
1910-41. Publications: Indian Thought in 
Shelley and Tennyson ; Tales from Society ; 
The ('hitrapur Sarasivat Directory ; .1 Vhiirapur 
Saraswat Sliscellany ; The claims of Jlomcso- 
pathy: The Annndashram Cup Jubilee Souvenxr. 
Address : 2, Laburnum Road, Bombay 7. 

SHA NKA RSH ASTRI, Narasinhshastri 
Pandit Jotiruartand, *' Daivajnamuku- 
talaukar,*' Kaiser i-illnd (Bronze Medal), 
1042. Astronomer, Astrologer and Land- 
lord. b. 19 Dec. 1884. m. Annapumabai. 
d. of Yedamurtl Chendrnmadixit of lAxraebh- 
war. Edue. : UoHarittl, Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ Hos- 
sritti Panebang *' ; PubVlsher of the annual 
general predictioni. Publicalions: Annual 
Indian Calendar: Bhamxni-Dipika tn 


Sanskrit (a treatise on Astrology) ; Kala- 
ehandrika in Sanskrit, Sanhita Tajak-Sara 
(a treatise on Astrology) with Commentary 
in Marathi ; Daivajna'Ratnakar in Sanskrit 
(a treatise on Astrology) ; Oriha-Ratna-Mala 
in Sanskrit (a treatise on Astronomy), has 
contributed an article on “ Indian-Calendar 
Reform, published in " What India Thinks,'* 
edited by 0. Roberts of Calcutta. Water- 
<llviner in Sanskrit ; Forecast of Adminislraiion 
of n.E, Lord Wavell, Viceroy and Qov.-Gen. of 
India. Address : Haveri, Dharwar Dist, 

SHANTILAL, Manqalpas Shae. b, in 1901. 
Graduate of Bombay University. Managing 
Director, The Jehanglr Vakil MUls Co. Ltd., 
Ahmedabad, The New Jehanglr Vakil MUls 
Co. Ltd., Bhavnagar. The 
Navjlvan Mills Ltd., Kalol 
(N.G.). Chairman, Unique 
Motor & General Insurance 
Co. Ltd., National Gramo- 
phone Record Manufactur- 
ing Co. Ltd., Exchange 
Bank of India & Africa 
Ltd., Director, ( «*ntral Mer- 
cantUo Assurance Co. Ltd., 
and several other con- 
cerns. Attended Geneva International Labou’ 
Conference as Adviser to the Employers 
Delegate from India, 1938. Vice-President, 
Ahmedabad Millowners' Association for the 
years 1939 and 1941. Member of the Senate 
of Bombay University from 1928-43. Takes 
interest in social affairs and education. 
Address : Near Police Lines, Shahl Baug, 
Ahmedabad. 

SilARMA, Diwan Chani), M.A. ; b. March 1398 ; 
s. of Gosjwani Nihal Chand and Shrimati 
Saras wati l>e^i. Head of the Department of 
EnglKh, ]>. V. College, Lahore, m. Diirga 
De\i, d. of Ooswiini Bhagat 
Ram. Educ. : at D. A. 
V. College, Lahore and 
Pres. College,' Calcutta. 
FelU»w of the Punjab 
Univ., Convener, Board of 
Studies in Lngli'^h; Vite- 
Ih’es., All-India I'ederation 
of Educational Assen.s. 
Mend'er, P. E. N. (Indian 
Centre); Contiibutor to 
Inilian and foreign Journals. Publications : Our 
Indian Heritage (Blackie) : The Prophets of the 
(Longman'?) ; ^ales of Friendship. Ideals 
and Healities, Learn ami Live (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) ; Hindu Heroes and Heroines (Mae- 
mUlan). Recreatwns : Walking, trekking, 
music and the pictures. Club : Rotary Club, 
Lahore. Address : lA, Court Street, Lahore. 
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SHARMAt Soma Pitta, B. A.. B.Com , Merchant 
and Director, the Katlonal SavinM Bank 
Ltd and Shree Mantzla Sucar WorK<« Ltd , 
Proprietor, Sharma Trading 
b 1st March 1900. Son 
of Pandit Balak Bam 
Sharma of Ludhiana 
(Punjab) m Miss Puran 
devi, d of Pandit Nandlal 
of Bnikote 3 sons and 8 
daughters Educ . at the 
Govt nigh School, 
Ludhiana, Govt. College, 
Lahore and the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, 
Bombay. Graduated 1021. 
B. Com , 1025 Entorod 
business at an early age, 
Founded the Sharma Trading Co In 1028 , 
President Electrical Merchants Association 
and Secretary The Punjab and 1 rentier As 
sociation, Bombay. I x Hony Joint Secretary 
AIMndia Manufacturers' OrganlBatlon, Bom* 
bay and Member, Indian Merchants Chamber 
Office 169/163, Lohar Street Rendence 
Anand Bha>an, 14th Koad, Khar, Bombay. 



SHASTRI, Prabhu Putt, Ph D (Kiel), B.Sc 
Litt Hum (Oxon ), M A B T Hon , M O L 
(Punjab), Mdvasagar (Calcutta), Shastra 
\acha<(patl (Nadu), I L S , Prlncljial, 

Kaj<^hahi College, 19^3 37 Principal, Da^id 
Hare Training College ( alcutta 1938 , Sen 
Prof of Mental and Moral Phil in Presidency 
< oil , ( aUutta Vince 1 >U Priiuipal Hooghly 
(tort College 1927 b 20th June IBS') 

Fdtic t nherKitles of lahore, Oxford, kid 
Bonn and Pans Del to and Sectional Pres 
at 4th Int Congress of Philosophy held 
at Bologne 1911, ln\ited to lecture In 
Vnhersltles of Gene\a Florence and Borne i 
3913-14 >isited the USA and Canada In' 

22 imi niMt4 1 to »llr<sv llm^ri 
Cornell Princeton Yale, Johns Hopkins and 
ior(itn lii\*r*iiv InMft I jv SMliotnl 
President at 5th International Congress of j 
Philoiophy >apl«8 1924 Delhered a scries 
of lectures before the Innersity of Geneva i 
hv Bipedal Invitation in January 1935 UII 1 
Pubiicattoni * Several works and articles on 
philoBophical educational and literary subjects 
Adaresi . 3, Multan Boad, Lahore 


onginaies from Persian A simple study of 
fll^it Address Nagmatla Villa, PO 
Madanpur, Gaya Dist 

SHEKH Div Mohamei), Khan Bahadur (1981), 
M.A., LLB, Hon LL l» (Punjabj 1944 
Judge, High Court, Lahore, b 2nd 

December, 1886 Educ mostly at Lahore 
Started as a Lawyer in 1910 , Vice- 
President and President of the Municipal 
Committee, Gujranwala, 1016-1933 , Asslstont 
Legal llemembranccr, 1933 , Additional 

Judge, High Court, 1934 , Member, Dellml- 
tatJbn Committee, 1936 , Special Ofllcer to 
Government, Punjab, 1936 , Additional 

Judge, High Court, May 1936 , Puisne Judge, 
30th March, 19S7 Address High Court, 
Lahore 

SHEPPARD, Samuel Townsend, London 
Correspondent of 2 he Times of India b 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Educ>: BradOeld and 
Trinity Coll .Oxford m 1921, 4nne, d of the 
lateJ H Carpenter (dud 1934) Joined the 
itaffof The Times (London) as Secretary to 
the Lditor m 1902. Assistant Editor, The 
3H»nMc//ndifl, 1907 1923 Lditor, 1923 1932 
Temporary Capt in the Army, 1917 18, cm 
ployed on the stall of Bombav Brigade 
Corresponding Member, Indian Historical 
Records ( onimi'^Hlon Publications Contri 
buted io 1 he Oimes History of the War in 
South Africa "fhe Bvculla Club* ahistorv 
"Bombav Plaec names and Street names, 
"A Historv of the Bombav Volunteer 
Rifles " and Bombay *' IMItcd " Bombav 
m th davs of Quern Anm *’ for the Ilakluvt 
Society. Addrns 2 he 1 imes of India 
Salisbury Square, 

EC4 


I lict Street London 


I 


SH \I KVr M Zammlir Mt i hint Ind iv I 
triali'it 6, I<b i HI i IiirMtor Bilui 
Nation'll Iran'^ixirt Sp»\}f( Nagin if ii Motoi 
Strvut , s<(v Madinfur, 

Jhana Mu-llm J Migm 
A; olio Arti'^t**’ I nion 
Anjuman Janriin ul rnusil 
iriMn I rdu ubinv , 

I'atron 1 rdu Dillv laKi** 
artivf Infut -<1 in P>llthH 
Scxiil and Idmationil re- 
turn Vivo intiMvtid in 
<h»muHl lidu’^trv //o6 
Dr iia i »ii 1 Sr<nirio 
writing in I rdu for the 
lUdio Suture < uri , 1 im 
Art and Phot ft^r vphv putdnatu \jlujev 
on Illvtoiv of Indian hationAllty PakisUtn 
< un^tUatu/n ^ledium of Insimetwn in our 
rnuertitm, I he uurd ** llindu or flinda^tan * 



() s N n n V Noil (dhfi il 
Mini t r (/ M I If n nil ( > <1 
Mv^^n stib I iliM.l t^buu^ b tin sn 

Khin Iftuulv <t bin il in notvd b»r >t 
.,<b d ir- in I lamu I iw * 

ind t In < I »2\ 7 b/ 

( (iitnl ( >n 1 in-Mb II 
and b nd iv MiuImI hf* 
m nlso iti in'unlHl 
Oflhnil Iiqunlit»r <f tin 
B iii^alort l> ink 1 1 I I H i 
t iki«. int* pM in lb. i a 
dum hti (f t)M ''t »t» 
and 1 il vUt L vfrntinnt 
iii'^titutuuiv VI i t m* n t M 
if tin bill 'dr* < lt\ 

Mniil ipditv 1 r n« arh \ i 
vf IP* Hifv**! Ml th* (idvir^itv s* nn( 
tlu 4*ntral Adviv rv ( tl< <t the My or 
N dj mil \\Hr I r nt ami tin M\H*>t* Pollti* *1 
\1inri< ttM wbi<l»'VH* iHtitut* d f*> inlv b 
tin 4 MV « rnnn nt on I* ni mat t* th M< nd * 
of iiioxt of th* S(h<*)ar hip ( olb ..<• nn I 
|xf*utiM 4 tti*'* of nil lb* jirincipil MuMliin 
Ahs(I)^ Aidmn LtitJahu* 
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SHETH Ohatukbhujdas Chimanlal (Zaver- 
chand Laxmichand,) b, March 18, 1904, Direc- 
tor and Partner of Mana^^dns Agents firm 
111 Shree Yamuna Mills Ld., Baroda*, The 
Baroda Spg. & Wvg. Co., 
Ltd., Baroda; also partner 
in Datar Match Factory, 
Petlad ; Krishna Pencil 
Fact-ory, Petlad, The Vasant 
EnRinPoring Co., Ltd., 
Baroda ; Messrs. Zavcr- 
chand Laxmicliand Co., 
Baroda, etc. Ho Is an 
elected President of the 
Federation of Baroila State 
Mills Industries, Baroda, 
since 28-9-41 and a member, 
\lMndia Textile Control Board, Industry 
ettee.. Textile Control Board, Post-War 
Keeonstructlon Cttee., Textile Control 
Hoard, etc. IB* is a Hnatak (Graduate) of the 
Gujarat Mdyaidth and takes keen interest 
in social welfare and industrial development 
activities in tin* State. He is al^o a member 
of the Baroda State Legislative U<mncil, 
State Post-War Kecoiistrnction Cttee., Advi- 
sory Board of the Ct)mmerco ColleRe, Baroda, 
Middle-Class Educated I’nemployment 
Cttee. of tho State, Industries Board, Baroda 
State and such other Committees. Addresg 
Krishna Kunj, Race Course. Baroda. 

sIIETHIA, DEVCIIASP DHAKAMSI, J.P., Senior 
Partner of Messrs S. 1). Shethia <i Co., 
Bombay, b. iHMd at Anjar (Cuich), m. 1901. 
Devkabal. d. of Thakar dlMaj Kalyaiijl Anjar. 
One adopt'Ml son Mr. Madhu- 
Sudan, and one daughter 
.lamnahai. Started business ' 
career at the age of 17 In 
Bombay, tlien Calcutta, 
finally " settling down at 
Bombay— ’entirely a self- 
luaiie man. ('haritably dih- 
posed, has d<»nafed sevi^ral 
instituten includliuj (Joklibai 
High School, Vile- Parle, 

starte<l (iirls’ Scliool at 

.tnjar after his mother’s name, built 
compound wail in their Ijimily temple 
<»an«e8hwar and a l>h.l^na^lulla also 
at Anjar (Cuteh) and give H.oou dming 
famine in Cntcli. He is a tIu^tee in many 
charitable trust.s and is the President of 
Bombay Cutdif Loh.ana Bctada Community 
and Yice-Prcshlont (d Bombay ProMiui.d 
Iliudu Mall, 1 sal ha. He sUirted Guikha Sangh 
in Bomhay, was tlieir Pr»*'-ident and »iid 
great service during uunnmnal riots ( 

Addtests : Itesldence--* Blnirat Mafial.' 2*1 B, ■ 
Donnyorsi llo.id. W.'ilki "liw .ir, Bombay.' 
O/llct .* I’odar Chambers, Parsi Bazar Stieet, ‘ 
I ort, Bomlmy. 

IIIJILAW, Joftx Ffston, M.R.C V.S. (192 ' 

Veterinary Research Ofllcer in charge of 
Patliulogy, Imperial Veterinary Uesearch 
In.stltiite, MiikU'Hwnr, C.P b 4ug. Slst, 
lH9d. m. to Leslie Hamiltvin (nee Wilkes) 
A’dac atthmrge Herlots’ School. Edinburgh, ) 
Royal (Hick) Veterinary College; I’nlversity 
"f Edinburgh. Assistant to Professor of 
I'atliology, Royal (Dlek) Veterinary College, i 
1922*27, Professor of Pathology, Punjab 
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Veterinary College, 1927-1030; Officer in 
charge, Patholof^, 1936, Contributions on 
numerous veterinary scientific subjects. 
Addresi : Imperial Veterinary Research 

Institute. Mukteswar, U.P. 

SflIRNAME, HR. T. G., B.Ag. (Bora.), Ph. D. 
(Wales), F.S.S. (Loud.), F.R. Econ. S, (Lond.), 
Deputy Agricultural Marketing Officer to the. 
Govt, of India, since Sept. 194.^>. b. Novem- 
ber 12, 1809. Educ. : at Poona, Abery- 
stwyth (Whales) and Lon<lon. Demonstrator 
and Lecturer in Agricultural Economics, 
AgrlcnlturalT’olL, Poona, ( 1 92,^1-30) ; sent on 
study leave by Govf. to England (1930-82); 
attached to work with Indian Trade Cmmsnr., 
London (1932); Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, Agri. College, Poona, from Govt. 
1932; on deputation to Govt, of India as 
.Marketing Officer, 193S-30, from July 1939, 
Chief Marketing Officer, Bombay Province, 
Bombay ; from Jan. 1942 Controller of Prices, 
Bombay ; Additional Director of Civil 
supplies, Bombay, March 1944— August 194,5 , 
travelled widely in Europe ajid all Province^ 
and States in India, Burma and Baluchistan 
( orrespoudeiit for India, International 
( onference oi Agricultural EcfinomHts (1932- 
•3t); organised the Indian Society of Agricul- 
tural Ecoiiomhs and its first Secretary (193ff) 
and Vice-President. (1942-45); Secretarv, 
Bombas Fruit and Vegetable Marketing 
< ommiuee (1934; , Organised Bomliay Co- 
ofvrativc Marketing Society, Ltd. ; Examiner 
lor B.Ag , B.S( . (Agri.), and \t Com.. Secre- 
tur>, Hec<au Maratha Education Association, 
Poona (1927-31): Chairman, Shri Shivaji 
Maratha Society. Poona { 1934-3,5) ; President. 
Bombay Education League ; Ex-Offioio 
Chairman lonsumcrs* AdMsory Committee., 
Member, G I.P. Ilh. Advisory Committee; 
ProMiidal Rural Development Board, etc. 
Vice-|*re’'id<’ut, Maratha Recruitment Board. 
Aiddict,<i New Delhi. 

SHKI ,ski Niw'as Prasad Sixoh Jr Deo, 
Vuv.iraj of Kantit Bijaipur Kaj, heir and the 
only son of Raja Veni Madhava Prasad Singh 
S.ihii), the head of Gaharwar dau of Rajputs, 
claiming direct descent from 
tlic liiht king of Kanauj. 

He was fully entrusted 
wjih the whole management 
of the instate in the 
Iite time ot liis father. 
t. -Ifith Aug ".St, 1918. 

Ed pnvatelj at home. 

’fiaiclled e\tt naively almost 
all over the country, in 
the sifter of the present 
Raja saliib oi Mahason 
in 1936. Has <uie daughter. 
iU't'rmtxom * Kldmg, spoits and music. 
Addret>» : Kajdhani Bijaipur, Dis.t. Miizapur, 

r.p. 

SHROFF, A UDF.siiiR Dikarshwv, n. a. (Hons). 
(Bom.); BSC. (Keou) London. Director, 
Tata Suns Ltd. b, June 4, 1899. m. Jerbai 
Pandav. Fb/c..- Elplilnstone Coll., Bombay. 
London ScIuhiI of Economics, London, Prof, 
ot Adsance Banking at Sydenham Coll., 
Bomliay ; Vice-Pro-s.. Bombay Shareholders* 
Assen., 1939-37 ; Momlfcr, Cttee. of Indian 
Merchants' Chamber, 1930-36: Vice-Pres., 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1936; Trustee 
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of the Port of Bombay, 1088-87, Member of 
Cotton Textile Board, 1082 ; Income-tax 
Advisory Cttee., 1086, and Morrison Stock 
Exchange Enquiry Cttee., 1080; An expert 
witness before the Select Cttee. of Cential leg 
Assembly on the Beserve Bank Bill 1084. 
Secy., Currency league, 1033-34; Director: 
Tata OU MiUs Co., ltd., Director-in-Charge, 
Investment Corporation of India, ltd.. 
Non-official Indian Delegate to the World 
Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods, 
U.S.A., 1044. One of the nutlnors of the 
Bombay IS-Year Plan. Addfess . “Eddie 
House Pedder Bead, Bombay. 

SHROFF, Kaikhushru Bittonji P., J.P.. 
President, Stock Exchange, Bombay, and 
Director of several Joint Stock Companien 
h. July 27, 1878; m. Almni, d. of Ku‘<tomji 
Panday : Edue. : Bharda New High School 
and Byramjee Jeejeebhoy College of Com- 
merce. Author of works on Mathematics. 
Recipient of Silver Jubilee and Coronation 
Medals. Publitattoru : “ Elementary Arith- 
metics and Algebra for P. E. Students." 
Addrfti : Sunshine, Churchgate Reclanuitlon, 
Bombay. 

SHUJAUDDIN, Khalifa, M.A. (Punjab), 
B.A., 11.B. (CambndK), LID. (Dublin), 
Bamster-at-law (lincoln’s Inn), d. 27 Sent. 
1887. Hon. Prof., English literature, Isla- 
mia Coll., lahore, 1^6-1908 ; lecturer. Uni- 
versity law CoH., lahore, 1917-1919; 
Fellow, Punjab Unlv., since 1917 ; Member 
of the Sjmdlcate of the Vniv. since 1921, 
Hon. Secretary, Islamla College, Lahore; 
Founder and Hon. Secy. Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, Lahore, since 1922 ; 
Member of Council, All-India Muslim I^eague; 
Municipal Oommiasioner, Lahore, 1927-1030. 
Member, Bar Council, High Court, l.ahore , 
Member of the Court of Muslim Vniv., Aligarh, 
Chairman, Reception Committee of the 
AU-lndia Muslim KUucatK^nal (onfcrenct, 
1933 ; appeared before tlic Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee in l/ondon on iiehalf 
of the All-India Muslim Conference, 1933, 
awardfd Jubihe Medal, jud.’i. Chairman, 
Reception Committee, All India Muhlim 
History C onference 1942 , Menil'er, ( oum il 
of Law Rep<»rting and l’r<'-id<nt, Bar 
Aesociation, High Court. I«'iliore 
eafitms ; Published a ( ommentary on the 
Punjab Belipf of liidebt<*dnefla Act, 1934 
Addresi : 3, Begum Road, Lahore 

&HDKLA, Pasdit Katimiaxkar, B.A , TL.B , 
M.I.A., Ex-Prlme Minl‘»ter, C P Government 
8. 1676. m. to Shrimati Bhawanl Bai EJur : 
at Nagpur Hislop ('oUege and Jubbulj>ore 
Law School. Head Master, Khairagarh High 
School for S years Joined Jtar In 100^ 
Was arreeted aaa non-co-onerator in 1921 but 
released due to popular uphca\al Senteneed 
to 6 yearn' Imprisonment in 1930, to 2 > ears' 
impruonment and fine lU £>00 in 1932 
Practice licence cancelled by Go\ei ament 
In 1932 but restored In 1935. J'rit<'re<i legis- 
lative Council, 1923. aa member, Swaraj Party 
Chairman, District Council, Raipur, from 1926 
Minister for Education, July 1937 and spon- 
Bored Vldya Mandlr achenie. Prime Miulster 
ftom August 1938 lOih Novemember 1939. 
Founder of Ths Nagpur Titnet, Nagpur, i 
Arrested In August 1942 under the Defenre of I 




India Rules. Released on 15th June 1945. 
Addresi : Budhapara Road, Raipur. C.P. 

SIIUKIA, SiiRl Ratna, M.L.A., 6. March, 
1904; graduated from Benares Hindu Tlnlv. 
and took M.A. and Law Degrees from Allaha- 
bad Uuiv : was President, Allahabad Unlv. 

Union ; President, City 

Congress C’ttec, 1934-3.^. 

Mgi , Kanya Kubja 11 mil 
Scliooi, Cawnpore ; Member. 

('awn pore Municipal and 
Disirlct Boanls, and 
Chairman of their E<lucat Ion 
Committees; Mgr., Jaunpur 
Raj, and Member of tiie 
U P. Advisory Commlttt^e 
of the E. 1. Kly ; at 
pieseiit Member, Allaha- 
bad Uuiv. Court ; Board of 
Lxaminers, Calcutta Vniv., and U.P. Leg - 
A«^»eTnl)ly ; eoiineeted with J K Industries an 
A dm mistral or ol Kamla Town 'rnist. Ilcbby . 
Poetrv Addrfitif * Civil line t'awnj)ore. 

SHUTTLKWORTH, ORAHAM I) K UNISON. 
J P.. Senior Partner, Croft it Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay. 6. 17 June 1889. m 
Margaret Ellen Anderson (16 March 1917) 
Educ. . St. J^awrence College, Ramsgate, 
and Roval Military College, Sandhurst, 
Commissioned. Addtess : J1.M15, l>planud( 
Hold, I oit, Pomba>. 

'^IDDAPPA, 1., B.A., LLB., Non-Officinl 
Minister, GoAcrnmeiit of M>sore, b. 1901 
(Jraduated in Mj^ore I nlversitv ami studud 
Law ill Poona. 1'' a member of tlie Refjrcsen 
t.iti\e As'icmlilv ; 8or\ed as 
' ’ l'^'^llient, Shimoga Dlstrid 
Board, for 4 jears , fo- 
virne lime President of tie* 
Mamoga District Advlsor\ 
tommittie for Education 
and District Organiser ami 
< 'Jjalrnmn of the Distrn t 
Ad^Kory Cominjltoi 

National Mar Ironf 
Shimoga; derply Interestul 
in Kannada liWrnture 
server! as a member vn 
tlie Mv sore V III versjty .Senate, was a Membr*i 
ot the standing ( r mmittee of the All Indn 
\(erasaiva (onfenme elected as Presldfut 
of the Mjsore state VeiThaiva Asaoeiatloii 
Addn^s Bangalore 


It 


SIDIIMA. R K , i:\ Mayor of Karachi, Mem 
iier, .VII India < ongrcssC umndttee ; President. 
Karachi l>is(rlot (ongress Committee Mun. 
cipal (ouncillor, Karachi; Memi»er, NM 
lUllwav Advlsorv Board, l.x Irustee, Knraeln 
i\>rt Iruht , i'rc'-sldeiit, Sind <Sr Baluchistan 
PcMinan's and Lower Grade Staff Vnlon 
l<clc*fa(ion of 'lelegraph men of India, and 
Burma ( urrcuiey AsHorlalion and Municipal 
Sui> inspi rtors* and I ower Grade Stall Imion , 
Sec retarv, I’a'isengers' A Trafiic Relief Assoc lu 
tirui ; ( Imiriimn, lUilwav Roads ('ommlttce 
Presnleut ( lc*ariug Agents* A* MucTadaim’ 
Ash >e*.tt* ion Meiiii»er. Kx«‘cutlve Committer 
A Ir'uncll ol various institutions Leader f'f 
the ( ongress Party In tin* Sind Legislative 
Vs-ombly. Add ■ Victoria Road, Karachi 
8IKK1M, Maharaja ok, H. U. Mauaraja Sin 
Tashi Nanutal, K.C.S.I (1930), KC.I.K. 
(1928). b. 26 Oot. 1898 , «. of iatf Maharaja 
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Sir Thutob Namgyal, K.O.I.E. of Sikkim, m. 
grand-dauRhtrr of Lonchen SholkhanK(llegent 
of Tibet). Kduc. : Mayo College, Ajmer ; St. 
Paul’s School, Darjeeling. Address : The 
l»alace, Gangtok, Sikkim. 

SiKtrND, DKWAN lUlIADUE, Lakhpat Bai, 
M.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, Chief Minister, 
Kapurtliala State, since April 1945. Educ, : 
Graduated with Honours from the Punjab 
Cniv.,- M.A. of the Cam- 
bridge (Iniv., having passed 
the 'JYii)oa examination in 
Mental and Moral Sciences, 
Ph.D., of the Giessen Unlv., 
tbrinany, and Bar-at-Law 
of the Middle ’Temple. 
JYaetised as Advocate of i 
the ].ahore High Court for 
a few years ; Foreign & 
i'fditleal Secretary to the 
Jiikiiner C*overnment in 
1930, aeeompaiiied Ills late 
llighnevs the Maharaja of Bikaner to JiOndoii 
in 1931 for the second Round Table Confer- 
eiu'c ; Secretary, IjCgislative Department and 
Legal K< membranec I to the Bikaner tlovern- 
ment, and also woiked on the .Itidieial Com- 1 
mittee of tho Bikaner State ; Politnai Minister, i 
Jaisalitur Stale, 193.’); sped ill> deputed to' 
England in May, 1935, ns a representative of’ 
the .laivalnui State during the passage ol 
tin* GoM of India -\<t 1935 : I)^'^^an, Jais:dme] 
State, 1930-1942; Chief Member of ('oui.cil | 
Minority Administration, Klshengarh State,) 
1942-45 Address: Kapurthala. j 

SINGH, Gaya Prasad, B.A., B.L., Pleader,! 
Mutaffarpur, Educ.: MuzuCfarpur, Patna,] 
Calcutta ; m snina'i ( b.nnell D(\i, has on. | 
N and thne d Founder and Ilony. Secy, of 
Town Hall Library, Muzat- 
larpur. Elected Member 
of the Indian Legislative 
tsstmbly (1924-1934) of 
the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee ; iounder Mem- 
ber of the Aero Club of 
India and Burma ; Mem- 
ber of the (Jo\erniug liody 
of tho Indian vSchool of 
Minea, Dhanbad Memlier 
of the Empire Parliamen- 
tary ARsoc'lution. Pn‘s!- . 

ded over the 13th Ses^Um of the AU-ludia j 
(including Burma) F^ostal and U. M. S. t ontci- 1 
eiMC, Behar and Orl.««a iYovinoial Conference, j 
Muzaffarpur, 1933 ; 6th Session of the Burma 
Provincial Kshattriya Navyuv.ak Sangh, 1933. 
Rangoon; hth Session of the Punjabi 
l’r<>vinclal I)i*pr<‘ssed (Masses (’onfcrence, , 
Amritsar, vl9B3 ; oiwilng ceremony of the i 
AlMndia Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Delhi, 
1933; 12th Session of the V. P. Provincial j 
Postal and K. M. S. Conference Benares, 
1031, Member of the t.overulng Body,* 
tCH.B. C-oUege, Muzaflnrpur . IloTiy. Secretary, ' 
Yuveraj Dutt Intermediate College ; and j 
Oel Raj Girls’ Scliool, of Oel, Dt. Lakhim- 
pur-Kheri; Author of Khadder (Name Pro- 
tection) Act 3984 pAjuied bv the Central Legis- 
lature; AuthcHT of ** Pictorial Kashmii.” 
Addmt: MutaffArpur (Bebw). 


SINGH, K UN WAR Madhavbndea, P. N., 
Zamindar. b. 1918 ; w. Shriraati Girislt 
Devi, d. of Major Glrja Prasad Singh. Educ. : 
Ewing Christian Coll., Allahabad, and Allah- 
abad Unlv. Takes keen 
interest in the development 
of Ilia Estate and has intro- 
duced many practical 
reforms in his adminis- 
tration by encouraging 
cottage Industrie.^ and 
handicrafts ; Member, 

Di-Ntriet Rasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial C'ttee 
and llurul Development 
Assocn., Allaliabad. Secre- 
tary, Prnyag Gram Seva 
Trust. Allaiiabad ; associated with several 
philanthropic and humanitarian associations. 
Pvblications : Challen§e to Youth. Address: 
Baron Raj, Karchana, E.f. Rly. 


SINGH, CoLONKL Maharaj Narayan, Finance 
and Army Minister, Bikaner, since May 
1943 and Acting Prime Minister, b. Dec. 
24, 1894. Educ, Mayo College, Ajmer; 

Private Secy, to H. H. the 
Maharaja, 1915; Secy, to 
the Cabinet, 1918; Secy. 
Foreign and Political 
Department. 1923-26; 
Secy, Finance Department, 
1926-28 ; and Acting Homo 
and Finance Minister, 
1928-31. Served for 8 years 
in Patiala in varions 
capacities and again In 
Kashmir as Private Secy, 
to U. H. tho Maharaja and 
latterly a« Political Minister, Panna State. 
Attended the First Imperial War Conference 
In 1917 as Secy, to H. H. of Bikaner and also 
the A-ssembly of the League of Nations In 
Geneva in the same capacity In 1924. Address : 
Bikaner, Rajputana, 


SINGH, Haja Sir Maharaj, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Bar-at'Lavr, C.I.E., Member, U.P. Legis. 
A-sembly, 1937. 6. 17 May 1878. m. 

to Gunw'ati Maya I *as, d. of Rai Bahadur Maya 
Das of IVrozepur (Punjab). 2. r., 1. d. 
Educ. : Harrow and liall. (3oll., Oxford ; 
Bar-at-Law 1902. U.P. C.S. 1904 ; Asst Sec. 
to Govt, of India, Dept, of Education, 1911 ; 
Collr, of Hanilrpur, U.P., 1917 ; Hardoi, 1918 ; 
Secy, to U.P. Govt., 1919; Dy. Secretary, 
Govt, of India, Education Dept., 1920-23; 
Dy. Commissioner, Baliraich, 1923 ; Com- 
missioner, Allahabad, 1927 <fe 1929, Benares, 
J928; Cliief Minister, Jodhpur, 1931; Agent- 
(leneral in South Africa, 1932 ; Member, 
Executive Council, C.P., 1935 ; Member, U.P. 
Legislative Assembly, 1937 ; Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow Cui versify, 1941 ; Prime Minister, 
Kashmir, April-July 1943 ; President, Indian 
Christian Association and National Liberal 
Federation, 1944. Delegate to Commonwealth 
Relations Conference. FiUgland, 1946. Puldica- 
tions : Reports on Indians in Mauritius, British 
Guiana and in South and Eaat Africa and 
various contributions to the Press. Addrese * 
Lucknow and Simla. 
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SlNGll, Thk Hon. S\rj)ui Develop- 1 SIKOilANJA, Lala Son \ nlai„ ftih son of LaJs 


ment Minister, Punjab ; Previously Director ot 
Messrs Indra Singh & Sons Ltd. Address: 
1. JBromhead Road, Lahore. 

SINGH, Saudkr Ranbib, b.a., Il.b., Judicial 
A Political Minister, Dholpur State ; l^clongs 
to a respectable Sikh family of Rawalpindi, 
Punjab, b. in 1904.; joined Dholpur State 
Service in 1030; was appointed Judge 
of the High Court in 1037 and later on as 
Judicial and Political Minister. Klet'ted as 
General Secretary of the t'entral India and 
other States Group in 1944, VuNiratwns 
** Indian States \mder the (Jovernment ol 
India Act. 1935 ” and Legal Problems in 
Indian States • Address: Dholpur (Raj.) 

SINGH, S. A.MT, M. y. U^nj.). LL H. (PunJ ) 


Muriidhar Singhania of Cauiipoie. ft. 1900 
AVwc. .' in Calcutta and cnfejed business, 
took up manufacturing line by joining 

a e«)tton mill at Mii/ajnir 

and later joined Mc^^r'^.| 

Juggilnl Ivamlapat Cot font 
Spg. A vg. Mills Co.. Ltd.. I 
Cawni)ore. as a depart incut alf 
head and lose to the posi- 
tion ot General Manager and] 

Direetor ; taken on the, 

Hoard ol Diteidois of tiie 
J. K, Industiies in IlGli; 
at present a Direetor ol j 
J. K Cotton .spg A Wnu 
M ills Co . Ltd . .1 k Food* 

Produet" Ltd., .standard Chemicals Ltd., and 
,1. K. Comineieial (oipmatinn lAd. Is 
Rotnrinn and Kieeinason ot the Scottish 
Constitution. Address . Jvainla Towei 
i'awni)oie. 



M,L..A .N.W K.P. . ft. May 19. 1995. m. Mls-% 

Sarla Hagai. Edur, (hi\t. High SehtM»l, 

Kohat ; D A. V. High s<‘ht>ol, Rawalpindi, 

Forman Xian ('ollege. lAhore ; Cnixersltj ’ SINHA, LoRP, 2ND Baron OF RAiPrR,cr. 1910 
Law ('ollege, Lahore . (ailed to the Ikir 1920 . AROON Ki mau si.nha, Hariistei at-Law ; ft. 2. 
Eleeted .M.L.A. 1939 on IndeiHuident ticket , . Aug. 1887 ; oi Nt Itariui , Edur. : St Xuvi 


joined Hindu Sikh Natumalist Part> and 
elected Secretary Minister. P.W.D . Mav 1943 
March 1945; Leader of Sikhs in N.V\.F.l\ 
Permanent Address : sadder R<iad, Kohat. 


SINGH, 5t. Nihal, Author and Journalist ! 
ft. June 2, 18S4, Educ. : Punjab Vniversity i 
m. to Cathleyne Kinsey Brook, 1907 ; First 
contribution to an English newspaper in ] 
1898. Since 1902 has regularly written for 
reviews, quarterlies, magazines, weekly and I 
daily newspapers all o\er the world. Has* 
thrice girdled the globe and while Using op | 
four continents has been commissioned by 
the governments of various countries, notabl> I 
Canada, Belgium, Ceylon and India, to write 
books and t^klets, some of which have run 
through enormous editions. M rites in several 
languages. Among bcM-knciwn works arc * 
India's Fighters: India's Fighting 1 roops , 
The King's Indian Allies ; The liujas and 
Their India : Progressne British India , 
Japan's Modernization; The A iram om/ . 
the British Empire ; Bhagvat , j 

The Maker of Modern Gondal ; Messages of 
Uplift for India; Urge Diiine , Making Bnd\ 
Children Good; Dry America, d‘c. Ad- > 
dress: " Surj^asthan,” 10, Nemi Road, 
Dehra Dun, i .P. | 

.SINGHANIA, Lala PritsHOTi Da.*’, indu- ' 
triaiist and bu#lne«-mun oi (.iwnfuue ft j 

I89*< Edue at Mir/)tp«>ie 

Joined .^hri (J.iugaji (otton' 
Mills Co., JAd , as lhreil<»rl 
in 1918 ; joined tie* .1 K 
tiroup in 1934 a-* Manager 
of J. K, .lute Mill" ( <» Ltd 
and iM'catne Direitoi ol the 
Company In 1942 \t 
prf'Si’nt a Director of J K 
Jute Mills Co Ltd , J h 

1 Commercial Cotporalton 

Ltd.. J. K Investment 
Trust Ltd, and oihet 
companies Address * Ksinla Tower, Cuwn- 
por^ 



ei's and lTesnlen«'y t’iilleiies, C.deutta, Tine 
years in Ciuiet Coips. 3nl C.V.U. Graduated 
in Law, Woree-^ter Colli ge, Oxford; called 
fioin Lincoln’s Inn to the Bar m May 1911 
ni Ist, 1919, Prvatama (Deed. 1919), ed of 
Hal B.ihadm Laiit Moh.ni Chatterjec ; two d 
2nd 1919, Niipnaina, y d of Rul Bahadiii 
Lallt Mohan Chatterjee . two s. Heir: s 
Iliui .Sudhindro I’roH.uino .Sinha, ft. 2(9 h 
October 1920. ('liairnmn, Bengal Provincial !<• 

< ruiting ( Ad\ isor> ) B<>ard ; Prenident, Calculi > 
Civic (Biarrls.Chil Kee nntinent Committee aim 
oi the All India Light House for the Blind 
Wa.H a Diieitoi ot the tentiul Piovlmi.u 
Co-operative Hank, J025-29. Address: 7 
Lord .siiiim Hoail, Calcutta. 

SINHA, AlakH KcmaR. oik. 1941; O.B f 
1929; M A,, Indian Pultce, (Retd,); ft. Juni 
29, 1884 , s. ot late Hon. Itai Gajadhar ITasi 1 
Baluidur ; in. 1913, Rajeshwari Devi; four 
« two d , Edite : Patna and Calcutta, 8t 
Xavier and .Scottish Churches; Calcutti 
I'nlv, JuiiU'd the I’olice in HKi8 , one of tie 
first 9 Indhms to entir the Indian (Irapernd) 
Police as an SuikB. ol Police; tlrii 

Indian to be placed In charge of tlic Speu.d 
Branch of the Bihar C.I.D , first Indian to b* 
coiitlrmed as Dv. Inspector-General of Polu**, 
first Indian to be coutlrmod as l>y. lnHj»eet« i 
General of Police and the oiil> Indian 

to get the {Kisltion of ins{>cctor General « i 
Police in British India ; King's Polli e Mc.lal 
1937. Dutdicatums, . Mt. (yD»nuel's " Fuhi 
Step," 1907, (Vwft. ' Haukipur Heeteaiiur 
Tiffing, golf. Address: 11 Pi*lo .'Cpmo 
Dlitapur, Cautt. Biliar. 

SINHA, ANDOlun NarATAN, M.A.. B b 
(Honours in English In B.A. 1912), ex Mlnisb i 
Bihar Government in charge of Finam* 
L. 8. G. and P. W. I), ft. July 18^9. 
Educ. : Patna College and University Uo' 
College (Cslcutta), Professor of Ulster \ 
T. N J. CoUege, Bliagalpur a9l6-16) . 
euroiled vskll, Patna High Court and practisiu 
till 1921 ; non-co-operated after Nagpiu 
Congress; worked with Mr. Oandhl in id* 
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fumous Champaran agrarian enquiry in 1917 ; 
was elected Asst. Secretary and then Genl. 
Secretary ot the Bihar Provincial Congress 
rommittee lor several years ; elected Vice- 
(’halrman, Patna City Municipality, 1924, 
and Chairman, Dt, Board ; elected President, 
Bihar Proviiieial (‘onfcrence, 1928; elected 
Working General Secretary, Bihar Central 
llellel Fund (in connection with Bihar 
earthquake), 1934 ; elected member ol the 
Council of State (1926-29) ; elected member 
ol the Cential Assembly (1936-37) ; elected 
to the Piovmclal Assembly Bihar 1937 ; 
Working General Secretary, Bihar (’entral 
Kclicf (committee, 1034-35 ; General Secretary, 
Bihar Piovincial Congress Committee, 1934- 
1 936 ; Elected member of Bihar Legislative 
Aflsemidy ; Finance Minister, Bihar Govern | 
inent 1937 (July) to 1039 (3rd November); 
General Secretary, Beception Committee of 
the 63rd Session of tlic Indian National > 
Congress Juhd t(.i 0 luonthH in tin, 
liKiividuil (i\il iMsobcdn nec nioNemciit In I 
1040-41 and was d< tained lor 22 month'). 
Addresi . J*atna. 

f'l N II A , Bhupendra Narayana, Raja 
B vHAM R (1018), B A (Calcutta), of NashJpur | 
and Zamlndar b. 16th Nov. 1888. m. first 
Rani Prem Kumnri and on demise Bani 1 
.Siirya Kumni!. EUuc. : Presidency (oil | 
and University I-aw Coil Calcutta Ist I 
Class Hon. Magte ; rrusK'ca, Indian 
Museum ; President Indian Art .School and i 
re-clectrd m 1020, elected to the Bengal 
Council m 102C ; elected ns a co-opted member 
of the BonuI statutorv Commission ; Member, 
h. B. Hallway Local Advisory < itu ana' 
Minister to th** Govt of Bengal ; Leader, I and- i 
holders' part) in the ( ouncil , \ ice- President, j 
Bengal Olympic Assocn, < alcutta, of Calcutta 
Deaf and Huinh School, Hindu Mission. Bengal 
and Calcutta Orphanage , Director of several 
Joint Stock Companies, Patron of the Praia 
chan movement Leadei ut the I'rogicssiv e ' 
jiaity ot the Upjier Ilon*»c rJe(ted President | 
All-India Vaish ( onfereie e at Aliuaihin 19a > 
and al Sitajnir in 1911 and aKo of th** \garwal j 
Muhasabha at Benares in and at Allah- 

abad in l')31 A incmbci of the ia ngal iilm 
I ousor Hoaid, the Pinsimul Tianspoit 
\uthont) and The tahntta Impniveiueiil 
I rust and a Viee-lhesldent of tin Linpire 
i'arliameiitaiy Assochition. Meinlnr bans I 
knt \ssoeu !»1 Bengal Bihar and As>am I're-. 
Indian Art School . Balhgung* (iiils' i oll< I 
and Kahdhan H. 1. ‘'(bool He is a tellow j 
of the Royal J^l Society (liOnd) Addresit 
N.ishipur Kajphatl, .Nashipur P.U , l>ii.t 
Muishidabad, Bengal ^ 

KtlMAR GaNOANANJi, M (1921). 

M L A. (1924-1930), eheted to the Bihar 
Legiglativo Council (1937) ; 11 on Research 
Scholar of the CulcutUv I’ulvcrsUy (1922-23), 
Proprietor, Srinagar Kaj, b. 24 Sept. Ih9s 
Edtic. : Presidency College (Calcutta) ; Govt 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta . ami Post- 
Graduate Department, i alcutta University. 
Elected a Secretary ot the < ongress 
Party iu the Aaaeml>ly, 1928; Lite 
Member of the Kuipue Parliamentary 
Association ; Membi^r of the Executive 
Committee of the AU-ludia Hindu Sabha, 

f ^ 
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1926-35; President of the Bihar FrovinoSai 
Hindu Sabha for several years ; elected 
Vice-President of All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
(1942); Visited Europe, 1930-31; Elected 
Deputy Leader of the opposition m the Bihar 
Legislative Council (1937) ; Member, Bihar 
Sanskrit Council and Parishad ; Dlst. Com- 
missioner (for Darblianga) of Boy Scouts 
Association (1937) ; Biliar Provini ial Commis- 
sioner, Hindustan Scouts. Member, Bihar 
Provincial War Committee ; Leader, National 
War Front (Darbhanga l)t ) , Fellow, Patna 
University since 1941, elected to its 
Syndicate in 1944. Vubheatiom : Author 
of hcveral papers an<l books* Address : P.O. 
Si inagar, DRt Purnea (Bihar). 

INHA.Lt -Col SACHCiiiiiANAnA. Barrister, Fir'it 
Elected Dy. President, Indian Leg. Assembly, 
first Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa Govt., 
1921-1926 ; also President of Leg. Council, 
1921-22 Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 
1936-1944 h 10 Nov 1871 m Srimati Kadhika 
(deed ) Educ. : Patna College and City 
College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893 ; Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893 ; Allahabad High Court, 1896 ; 
Patna High Court, 1916. Founded and 
edited The Jlindmtan Review, 1899-1921 ; 
losiimed Editorship 1026. Twite elected 
Mcml • r, Imperu 1 Legi-lative Council. Elected 
Ligi-ilative Assembly, 1920 Was especially 
invited vs bile in England in 1 »33, to appear 
before the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee oil Indian Reftirms ami submitted 
a lengthy memorandum on the White Paper 
from the standpoint of constitutional 
nationalists. Convocation Lecturer at the 
Lucknow University, 1935 and the Nagpur 
University, 1937, and the UtKal Univ. 
(( uttackl 194 1. received from Allahabad 
University degree of Doctor of Letters, 
homrw emiHi, m 19.)7 Pi/blirntions “7/te 
Partition of Bengal or the Separation of Bihar," 
" Speeches and of Saehefndananda 

Sinfta" 11935), second enlarged edition 
(1942). Kashmir. 2 he Playground of Ayia 
ilU42), iSetond cnlargeii edition (1943); 
and Some Eminent Bihar Contemporaries 
(1944). Addrebs Patna, Bihar 

dXH A. binv A PiU'-vD, B\, LIB, Puisne 
Judge High A >urt of Judicature AllahaUad 
b leb 26, 1 ^ 94 . uf M'-t Kri'.hna Kunian 
Dthi, (dead 1943) Ednc Kajastha iWth- 
shula and the Muir (Vntral I ollege, Allahabad. 
Joined the bar in 1916, raided to the Bench 
in 1944. Addicbs 39, (.eorge Town, 
Allahabad. 

dUMUR H H. Captain Maharaja Rajendra 
Praka*»h Balnidur, Ruler of (Ve Indian 
Pit nets' Seefwn.) 

d Roll I H H 51 IRAJAminUJ, 5IAUA11AO 
SIR SVKll* KVM >lNOn lUHAl'lU, G.C I.E , 
K C 8 I Vf I't .’7, 1^88 to the qadi 
April 29, 1920 Addies ^ . Miohi, Raj- 

put ana. 
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SISTA. V£NKATKAO, H.S.M.A. (Lond.). Mana- 

g nR Director, Adarts Ltd. b. 2nd Sept. 1902, 
atriculated 1021, ComTnerclal training at 
Davar’s College, specialised study of Salesman- 
ship and Advertising, passed 
Incorporated Salesmana- 
gers' Exam, with distinction 
first Indian to be elected a 
member of Incorporated 
Salesmanagers' Association. 
Started Sista’s Sales and 
Publicity Service in 1934, 
converted in 1039 into a 
limited company in the 
name of Adarts Ltd. Direc 
‘ ^ tor, Adsites, Ltd., Bombay, 

Jupiter General Insurance Co., Ltd., Bombay, 
Adarts (Calcutta) Ltd., Calcutta and The 
Meclec Nutriments and Pharmaceuticals, 
Ltd., l^iadras. Member of the Indian 
Merchants' Chamber, Examiner in Salesman- 
ship and Advertising for D. Com. (I.M.C.) 
Examination. Chairman (1940-43), Pres^ 
and Art Club of India ; President (1980-37 
and 1940-41), Bombay Andhra Mahasabha; 
President, Andhra Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ty Ltd. (1943-45) , President, Association 
of Indian Advertising Agencies , Chairman, 
Circle Committee, F. Ward Civil Defence 
Committee ; Member, F. Ward Rationing 
Committee, Committee Member, Vikramaditva 
All-India Music Conference (1944) and All- 
India Dance Festival (1945). Freemason, 
English, Scottish and Irish Const ltution.s Club . 
Crl( ket Club of India. Benentions . Tennis, 
Billiuds, Swimming. Motoring. Addregu : Aru- 
nodaya, Nappoo Park, Matunga, Bombay. 


8ITAL PRARAP, Laia, B Sc. b May 7, 1892 
After a distlngui.shed academic career, joined 


the Provincial Civil Service in 1915, becoming 
Income-tax Officer of (awniiorc five > ear- 
later ; promoted Asstt 
Commsnr. of Income-tax 
in 1932 and placed on 
special duty in the office 
of the Central Board of 
Revenue in 1940 ; in 
1941, appointed Director 
of Inspection (Income-tax), 
a post newly created under 
the Central Board of 
Revenue, Retired in 
February 1943 and joined 
the firm of Messrs. Juggilal Kamlapat as 
Director of Messrs, J, K. JuteMili^ Co, Ltd : 
promoted J. K. Investment Trust Ltd. and 
j. K. Commercial Cori>oration Ltd In 1941 
Director, The U.P Industrial Financing 
Corporation Ltd, Has made a special 8tml>* 
of Vedantic Philosophy. JUcrffitwns : Tennis 1 



riding, motoring and mu.sic. Address . Kamla 
Tower, Cawnpore. 


SITARAM, The Hoy. Sir, M.A., LL B , J) Lltt , , 
Hal Saheb (1919), Ral Bahadur (1923), Knight I 
Bachelor (1931), President of the U.P. Leg 1 
Council, b. 12th Jan. 1885; m. Srimati 
Baiudevl, sister of Lai Jagan Nath Aggarwal, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, Lahore 
Member, Municipal Board (1910-20), Chair- 1 
nmn. Education Com., and Vice-Chairman ; 
Hon. Secretary, Meerut College and Trustee! 


for life; Hon. Sec., Devanagri High School 
(1913-37) ; Hon. Sec., Lyall Library, Meerut, 
since 1911 : elected member, U.P. Leg. 
Council (1921-37); President, U.P. Leg. 
Council (1926-37) ; member, Executive Coun- 
cil, Allahabad University, for several years; 
member, Executive Council, Hindu Univer- 
sity ; founder of Depressed Class schools 
and Sevak Mandal at Mcenit; member, 
Indian National Congress (1905-19) ; Ex-Jhesl- 
dent, Sri Badrlnatli Temple Committee ; 
President, Raghunath Girls' Inter-College, 
Meerut, since 1037 ; President-Patron of the 
U.P. Sports Control Board, Lucknow ; 
President, Upper House, U P. Legislature, 
since 1937. Address: Meerut, Lucknow. 


SITAMAU, If II. IIUA SIR Ram Sinoh, Raja 
OF. K.C.I.E.5. 1880 ; descended from Rathore 
Houho ot Kachbi-Baioda m. tbiiee. Educ. 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modem philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. «. by selection by Govt, of India 
In default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Ramnivas Palace, Sltamau, C.I. 

SIVASWAMI Ayyar, Sir P. 8., K.C.8.I. 
(1915), C.8.I. (1912), O.I.E. (1908), 

LL.l)., Madras University, 1932 ; LL.D., 
Benares Hindu Umversifj, 1933; Retd 
Member, Executive Council, Madras. 7 
Feb. 1864. Edue. : 8. P. (J. College, Tanjore; 
Government College, Knmbakonam ; Presi- 
dency College, Madras, High Court Vakil, 
1885 ; Asstt. Professor, Law College, Madras, 
1893-99; Joint Editor, Madras Law Journal, 
1893-1907 ; first Indian Itepresentative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 ; Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 ; Vice-Cliancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trlchlnopoly, 1920, President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919, 
and Akola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Tliird Session of the Assem- 
bl> of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Publications : Indian Consti- 
tutional l^obiems (1928); Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals (1935). Address: Mylapore, 
Madras. 


SLADE, MEAT), C.I.E. (1938), I.C.S., Member, 
Central Board of Revenue, binila. b. 
24tli January 1894 Educ.: llmlnster 
School, Somerset, and University College, 
Loudon. Aitiebd 1911 and qualified as a 
Milliitor, 1921. Military Service, 1914-1923 
(Captain, Indian Army) ; Appointed to I.C.S., 
1023, and posted to Burma ; Collector of 
Customs successively at ('alcutta, Rangoon, 
and Bombay, 1930-36. Joint Secretarv to 
the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, June 1036 and Officiating Secre- 
tary, Aprll-Oct. 1938 ; Member, Central 
Board of Revenue, October 1938, Address: 
Central Board of Revenue, Simla, 
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SMITH, ALBEET, General Manager, The Brltieh 
India General Insurance Co., Ltd. and 
Director, The Zenith Life Assiirance Co., Ltd. 
b. 27th Oct. 1902. m. 19th Sept. 1932. One son 
and one daughter. Joined 
Head Office staff of London 
& Lancashire Insurance Co., 

Ltd., London, 1910. Trans- 
ferred to tlie Calcutta 
Branch of that Company, 

1923. Joined the British 
India General Insurance Co. 

Ltd., Head Office in 1928 as 
Assistant Manager. Ap- 
pointed General Manager, 

1936. Club* : Willingdon 
Sports Club, Bombay Gym- 
khana, Cricket Club of India, Bombay Flying 
Club and J»ombay Football Club. Addret>s: 
Mehta Uou.se, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

SMITH, IS’ORMA.N PERCIVAL ARTHUR, C.I.E 
(1944), O.B.E. (1941), K.P.M. (1937), J.P., 
Dlrect<»r, Intelligence Bureau, Govt, of India 
since lOl.'j ; b. .Nov. 30, 1892 ; m. Miss Martin 
d. of Thomas Martin ; 3 s. 1 d. ; Educ. : 
Dulwifh Coll., Joined the Indian f*oliee in 
1912, and served in the Province of Bombay ; 
Commr. of Police, Bombay, March to Sep. 
1939 ; Joint Secy., Homo Dept., Govt, of 
Bombay, Oct. 1939 to Feb. 1041 ; Inspector 
Genl. of PoUco, Bombay, 1942-44. Addresi: 
11, Queensway, Now Delhi. 


8MITH-PEARSE, Thomas Lawrence, 
M.A. (OXON.), I.ES., C.T.E, Principal, 
Tlajkum.Tr Coll., Uaipur. Member, Indian 
Public Schools Conference , Chairman, 1039-41. 
h. July 1893. m. Miss Katherine VVaglioin, 
V, A. D 1915-19. mentioned in di8{)atehes 
K.IH. Medal 1943 2 s 6, J\ine 1920 and 

June 1932, Educ.. Marlborough College and 
St. John's College, Oxtord. C.I E. January 
1944 R<»yal Artillery 1914-21. mentioned in 
dispatches. Addreaxcn . Kajkumar (’oilege. 
Raipur ; e o Messr.s Lloyds Bank Ltd., Cox 
and King’s Branch, 0, Pall Mall. London 
S.W. 1, and Launceston, Cornwall. 

SMITH, W’ ALTER Robert Gkorof, C.I.E. (1937), 
Bar-AT-Law; Member, Federal Puhlle Service 
Commission, Dclld-Slmla, 1942. b. 6th Nov. 
1887. m. Ellen, d. of the late John Cochrane. 
Educ , : Grove Park School. rexliaro 
and Gray’s Inn. Joined Police Service, 
Dec. 1908, as As<iiHtant Superintendent; 
Superintendent of Police, Mnich 3921 ; l)y 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 1932; Oflg. 
Deputy Inspeetor-GoiuTul of Police, Mareli 
1932; Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 
1933 ; awarded King's Police Modal, 1933. 
Address: Kennedy Hou.se Annexe, Simla. 

SODIIBANS, Sirdar Pkkm Sixoh, F.L A. A. 
(l.ond,l, R.A., Lahore, b. 20th July 1885 
at Oujarkhan. Educ. : Ramnagar (G. Wala), 
A Lahore. Served in Army, 1902-4 ; A.L A. A,, 
London, 30th September iuil, and Fellow on 
12th Deceiuher 1922. Memi)er, Bar League. 
Gujranwala, 1917-19 ; Founder and Secratary 
of the Central Sikh League, 1919-22 ; I^resi- 
dent, Lahore Distt. Quidwara Committee, 



3920-21 ; Member, Executive Committee of 
S. G. P. 0., 1921-23 Host to Mahatma 
Gandhi. Mrs. Gandhi and M. Shaukat All 
on their visit to Nankana Sahib, 1921, 
Vice-President and President, Lahore City 
Congress Committee and Member, A.I.C.C., 
1920-22. Founder A Editor “ Indian Accoun- 
tant," since July 1922 ; Hony. Secretary, 
Indian Institute of Registered Accountants, 
Tjahore, since 1923. Was mainly responsible few 
compromise between the Punjab Govt, and 
the Akali Sikhs for working of Gurdwara Act 
in 1926. Approached Government of India 
along with 16 Professional Accountants 
of Bombay, Calcutta, U.P. and Punjab 
for establishment of Indian Accountancy 
Board in January, 1928. H. M. King's Com- 
missioned Officer, 1927-34. Represented Pun- 
jab Flying Club at first and second conferences 
of Indian Flying Clubs at Delhi, 1930-31. 
Presented sword to H. B. Capt. Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, Acting Governor, along with 
other Ex-soldiers, 1934. Member, Executive 
Committees of Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, 1931-35 and 1937 
and of Indian Chamber of Commerce, Lahore 
and also It« Hony. Secretary, from 1928 to 
1942 and of the Indian National Committee 
of International Chamber of Commerce, Parts, 

1932- 33, *35, '37-42. Invited to attend the 
International Congress on Accounting, held in 
Tx)ndon In July 1933. Member, Board of 
Economic Enquiry, Punjab, 1936-40 ; 
Member of N.-W.R. Advisory Committee, 

1933- 36. Member of H. M. King George V 

Lahore Silver Jubilee Central Committee. 
1936 ; Adviser to Indian Employers' Delegate 
to 20th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1936. Guest of Honour 
at Luncheon at Midland Hotel given in his 
honour at Manchester by the Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, July 1986, The First 
Indian Delegate and Guest of Honour to 
the 5th International Congress on Accounting 
held at Iterlin, 1938 and Elected on the 
I’anel of Presidents on 23rd September, 1938 
Session. Guest of Honour at Luncheon by 
Dcntchen Orient Verien, Berlin ; President, 
Society of Registered Accountants in N. 
India. 1937-38 and 1941-42; Member, Indian 
Accountancy Board (Govt, of India), 
since 1939, Member, Prices Control Board, 
Punjab, since 1939. President, Incorporated 
Secretaries As<?oclation (India), 1941-44 ; 
President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
1942-43; Member of Council of Nl. Liberal 
Federation of India for 1944-46. Gave evidence 
before the India Taxation Committee, 1925 ; 
the Royal Commission on Indian Reforms, 1928; 
Franchise Committee, 1932 ; The Delimita- 
tion Committee, 19.35; The Income-tax 
Inquiry Committee, 1936 ; The Wedgewood 
Railway Inquiry Committee, 1936 ; The 
Indian Sugar Tariff Board, 1987 ; The 
Punjab Unemplo>Tnent Committee, 1938 ; 
The Punjab Land Revenue Committee, 1938. 
Publications : — '* Indian Accountant ", ** Eco- 
nomic Planning of India”, " German 
Problem in Europe ", " India and League 
of Nations ", *‘ Industrial Development 

of India ", " Development of Accountancy 
Profession In India' — the National Paper 
submitted to the 6th International ConneM on 
Accounting held in Berlin, 19M, '* Sikh Peti- 
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tion in India”, ” Indians Abroad”, etc., etc.. 
Addresses * 16. McLeod lioad, Lahore and 
No 6, Halley Koad, I»lew Delhi. 


SOHAN Lal, Lala Rai lUnApm, M.L.A. 
(Punjab). Proprietor: K. S. M. Guiab Singh 
A Sons, Lahore, b. 15th September. 1907; 
S/o lute Hai liahadur Mohan Lal ; ('hairinan, 
The Lahore Electric Supply 
(’o.. Ltd , Lahore ; The IV- 
^ j shawar Kle<>tric Supply To., 
i.td., The Siulkot Electric 
Supply Go , Ltd.. The New 
Indian lndu«.tric.s. Ltd., The 
Eastern Woollen Milln Ltd. 
and The Oriental Hank of 
(’oininerce Ltd , Laliorc. 
Director, The Sri Kri‘<hna 
I’radiini Corporation Lt<i. 
and Noon Farm Products 
Ltd. ; Member, J>ahoie 
Munlciivil ettec. fiom Au«. to March 

1937 ; Pres., Sanatan Dharam High School, 
Lahore Vice-Prc''., Punjab Provincial Hindu 
Sabha. Address : 3, Danepur Hoad, Lahore. 



SOLA, Thb Eev.Maecial, S.J., Ph. D.,M.A., 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
Institution from 1016-1020. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, b. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S.A. in 1006. Educ. : Vlch. 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo., U.S.A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1807 
to 1003. A Delegate to the World's Fair, 
held in St. Louis, U.S.A., in 1904. Prof, 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from mid to 1020. On the staff oi St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, since 1022. Pvb- 
Itcations : Author of *’ The Meteuroloftienl 
Seriiee of the Philippine fsfartds. ” ” .1 

Study of Seismic Waves ”. Contribute^ to 
the monthly review ” liazun y /> ” edited 
at Madrid. Author of ” .4 ( ompendxum of 
the Sc\enre of lyoqicf* Address : St. Xavier’s 
College, rrulcksbank Road, Fort, Bombay. 


SOMAN, BahcbaRDBA Ganesh. District Pleader, 
Deputy President, Bombay Leg. Council, 
6. 24th November 1876 ; t». Mrs. Sitabai 
Soman. Educ. ; Satara. Started luaotlce at 
Sataia (1060); edited a Weekly named 
Prakash for 15 years; was member of 
Bomba} Leg. Council for Satara Dht , 1024 -26 
and 1034-36 ; was a follower of Lok. 
Ttlak : Member of tlie ( ongreas for more 
than 30 years ; elected member and Deputy 
President in 1937 on Congress ticket to tbc 
Bombay I^eg. Council ; elected Prcf.ideut of 
Satara Municipality in 103H for tiifiinml I 
period ; appointed Chairman of Directorate ) 
Board, Yi. I. Ins. Co. for third time in 1042 j 
and on the Board oi Directorate of Cnlted 
Western Bank, Satara; nonvIcU^d under) 
Cri. Law Amend Act in 1030 but acquit ttd i 
In H. C. ; conhned in jail as detenu in 1932 
and in Jan. 1041 and again in Sept. 1942 
under Defence of India Rules ; released on 
health grounds Dec. 1943. Address : Shan war 
Peth. Satara City, 


SOMANJ. G. D., Merchant A MiJIowner. h. 
1908. Son ot Setb Jla/arimalji Somani 
Educ ntS V S. Vnlyalaya, Calcutta. Dirct- 
tor, Shrcc Niwas Cotton Millrt, Ltd., Bombay, 
Sbrec Digvljay Ccni<‘nt Co. 

Ltd., Jamnagar, Shrcc 
Laxmi Agents, Ltd., Jamna- 
gar, All India CIcnI. Ins. Co. 

Ltd.. Bombay, lliiuiiiMan 
Mercantile Bank Ltd. 

(Bombay Board), Jodhpur 
Conuucir'ial Bank, Ltd., 

Jodhpur; Battnci in tlu* 

Managing Agcn<‘y, Slircc 
Vjjay J..iMni lolton Mills, 

Ltd., ('aiiiba> and Mirc(‘ Baincsh Colton Mills. 
Ltd.MoiM; Mcmhci, E\ctMi1i\c Committci*. 
Millowjicis’ Asscii , B()mi>ay , Co-o]>t. Mcmbci, 
IndustncsA Tians]u»it Sub-Ci)mmilt(‘c. Indian 
Merchants Clmml»cr, Bomba\ , Managing 
Tiustcc, shrcc ^cnkt<‘sll Temj)!*' Tnist, 
Bombay, and Membej, Uciuc^cntatlNc Ad 
Ai^ory VsNi'inbl} , Jialhpiii J(l(het<>^ ‘ ( o 
The Shrcc Niwas ( otton .Milb, i.td, DcLisI* 
Koad, Bombay No 1 I 

SONALKAR, V. R., B.A, (Bom.), C.A.I.B 

(Lontl<m),Dcpu(.\ (icm la! Manager, TUcl'nltcd 

< ommcnial Bank Ltd . Bombay, b. 2nd Feb 
1900. Edii'. at Dcnan College, Poona ami 

Wil-on Collegi', Bomba\ 
Took up B a II k 1 n e 
as a career. Joined tin 

Central Bank of India Ltd 

in li>22 Worked in eonnet 
tion with the amalgamation 
of the Tata Indnstriu! Bank 
with the Central. Visiteti 
(.'entral Bank's Branches 
at Hyderabad (Iteceani, 
Madias, Kangooii, Calcutta 
etc., as In8pe( toi. Was Agent of the Centril 
Bank at Knngooit. Karachi and Amrit.sai 
Was specially deputed to organise, manage 
and control the liank’s huge investments 
against agrh iiltiiial piodine In the big giain 
markets (Mundis) of the Punjab. Joined llci 
Bunk of Baroda Ltd., as the ( hief AiM'Ount.'iiit 
at Head Dllice in llKtT. Was a e<coptcd 

Wemher of the t ommlttee ol the Indian 

Chamber of Commerei*. Calcutta, uppolntetl 
to deal with the i>r<ipoM(l Banking l.cgislation 
(1940). Associate of the Institute of Bnnkeis, 
London. Autlmr of an instruct l\e and 
Interesting Book ” Banking Frauds lu India " 
A Kotarian. Was Treasurer of the Rotarv 

< lub at Baroda. Address : C;o The United 
Tomtiterdal Bank Ltd., Petit Bldg , llornb\ 
Road, Boinbuv. 
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SONI, Hony. cafp., Rai Bahadur Sbth Sir 
BhAGCHAND, Kt. ( 1944 ) O.B.E., M.L.A. 
(Central), since 1934 a leading Banker and 
Merchant }*rlncc of liajputana, comes of a 
noble family renowned for Its charities, one 
of its members the great- 
grandfather of the liai 
Bahadur built tho magnlfl- 
cerjt red stone Jain Temple 
at Ajmer. Proprietor of the 
firm of Seth Joharmal 
Cumbhlrmal, Ajmer, b. 11th 
\oveml)er 1904. Ed. : Govt. 
High School, Ajmer. Elected 
Chairman, Ajmer Munlci* 
()}ility, May 1942 ; President, 
Itajputana Olympic Asso- 
ciut Ion ; Member, Technical 
Training Ceni re Committee, Ajmer; Member, 
Advisory Committee, B. B. A C. 1. Rly., Ajmer, 
May '43 ; Clmlrinan and Managing Director, 
H. B. Seth Tikamcluind Bhagchand Ltd. ; 
Managing Ag<‘nLs of the Maharaja Kishengarh 
Mills Ltd. ; ('halrman, Maharaja Kishengarh 
Mills Ltd.; Director, The Ajmer The Amal- 
gamated, Rat lam, Jalg.von Mandaaur 
Electric Supf>Iy Com]mnies Ltd.; Mewar 
Textiles Mills htd., Bhilwara (Mewar) ; Indian 
Trade A General Insurance Co., Ltd., Calcutta, 
The Jodhpur Commereial Bank Ltd., 
Jodhpur. Treasurer, B. B. A C. I. (B.O.), 
Jaipur, Jodlipur and Udaipur State lUdl- 
ways, Bharat pur, Dholpur and hhahpnra 
States, Jaipur, <i waller and Bharatpur JR^sid-l 
encies. Special Ilony, Magistrate Ist Cln8.s, j 
Ajmer. Vice-Patron, AIL-India Girl Guldts* 
Association; Vice-President, Raj putana Cricket 
Association President, All-India Dlgambcr 
Jain Mahasabha, Vice-j’renuhmt, Suvtii Girls’ 
High School, .Vjmer ; Pa1rov\, Ajmer-Merwaru 
War I’ur poses .\s>ociiition : Honorary Lift' 
Member, Jodhpur Fl>ing ( luh : Chairman, 
Indian Chih, Ajmer ; District Leader, ^Natioual 
War Front. Ha-i given large contributions 
and donations for Wai purposes and other 
(hantles and is running a school for girD and 
boys at Ajmer Direct oi, India Kccoiv<truc- 
fion Corpoiation iJd., Cawiiixue ; Member, 
Standing t ttee. for the Dept, of Planning and 
I)e\e!cppim*nt, Govt, of India, 19ir>; Mcmi>er, 
‘^tamiiiig Mnance ; Pres., Rotary (luh, ,4jmcj, 
194.'); Member, Po.st-war jlccoiist ruction Cttee., 
\jmer. Hal Baluuiur, 193,). O.B E., 1941 
The All-India DlgamlKT Jain community con- 
ferred the title Dharaimeer in 1939, the title 
of .latl Shiromani hy the All-India Khandelwal 
Maliusabha in 1937. .Awardeil Ta'/im and gold 
honour by His Highness Jodhpur, lU:!.*). 
[liMiea • Photograj»hy and Miiisic. Address : 
Tikam Ni\^as. Ajmer. 

SOPARKAR, Gordhasdas Bhaidas, L.C.E., 
l.S.I, A.M.TP. Inst, (bond.), 

Projierty Valuation E,\pert , Lx-Consiilt- 
ing Surveyor to the (Jovt. of Bombay 
b. May 12, 1888 ; m. in 1998 to Taragauri, deed. 
1931, d. of Sheth HamddKuhlas Varjivandas. 
E<i«c. ; Elphiiistono High School and College 
and Engiueeiing Cotiuge. Poona ; recipieut 
of several prizes and Govt Scholarships 
in School and College career ; received special 
training In London In Valuation and Town 
Planning ; Taken ni In the Town Planning and 
Valuation Department in 1914; ofhoiated as I 


Consulting Surveyor toipovt. from June 1919 
to Jany. 1920; Deputy Asstt. Consulting 
Surveyor to Govt., 1920-30 ; Asstt. Consulting 
Surveyor to Govt., 1930-38; Consulting Sur- 
veyor to Govt, from 1938 to August 1943; 
was deputed to Bhavtiagar State in 1935 and 
Chhota Udeptir State and Tata Sons Ltd,, 
in 1939 for expert advice in Town Planning. 
Designed * Krlshnanagar ’ residential suburb 
for Bhavnagar and ‘ Mithapur ' Industrial 
Suburb for Tata (;hemicals ; Member, Rent 
Inquiry Cttee., 1938-39. Address: Suman 
Vlhar, Khar. 

SORLET, Herbert Tower, M.A., D.Lltt., 
C.I.E. (1939), I.C S., Chief Secretary to the 
Govt, of Bombay, Political and Service Depts. 
6. 12th April 1892 ; m. to Marjorie Davidson, 
d. of tlie late George Niven, Surgeon. West 
Didsbury, Manchester. Two ds. Edve. : 
Aberdeen Grammar School, Aberdeen Univ. ; 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 
In 1914, India 1915 ; served in numerous 
official capacities in Bombay Presidency and 
been M.L.A. , Central Leg. Assen\bly, Collec- 
tor of Bombay, Secy, to Govt. General and 
Educational Departments and Conimbssioncr 
Northern Division, Ahmedabad. Reported to 
the Govt, of India in 1942 (with Rao Bahadur 
Maneklal Lallubhai, O.B.E.), on the pofe-^ibillty 
of developing the use of Country Craft on the 
Western Coajst of India in order to relieve the 
railway system. Pitblicatioh^ • 1. (with A. H. 
Drarup) ; The Census udvmrs for 1931 relating 
to Bombay Presideney including Sind ; 2. The 
Marine Fisheries of Houibnv Presidency (1933) ; 
3. Shah Abdul Lcdif of Bhit (1940). Address : 
The Secretariat, Bomi>ay. 

SOFTER, SIR Edward Mathesov, Kt., (1944); 
(’ l.E. (1035); Controller of Supplies, XT.P. 
(Dept, of Supply). Formerly Managing Dir , 
Ford A’ Maedonald Lttl., Cawnpore. b Jan. 
28, 1891, m. Dorothy Mary Andreae. Educ. : 
Inverness Academy, Scotland. Joined Ford 
<fe Macdonald Ltd. in 1 90S ; represented Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce in Lower House 
of United Provinces Legislature from 1926-40 : 
Hon. Chairman, Ca>^TQporo Improvement 
Tru.^t, 1931-1939; Pres, Cawnpore Develop- 
ment Board (1945). Address: Ci\il Lines, 
(\iwnpore, 

SPENCE, Sir Gkorob Hemming, K.C.T L., 1943, 
Kt.,1939, C.S.I., 1987. C.I.E., 1931, M.A ,Oxon. 
Secretary. Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, b. (Ub ^ov. I8hs. ni. to 
Constance Isabel, daughter of the Rev. 
T. N. H. Smlth-Pearse. Educ ' at Marl- 
borough College and Trinity College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1912; Served in the Punjab 
till 1919, and thereafter under the Govern- 
ment of India. Addiess : S, Hastings Road, 
New Delhi. 

SPENS, SIR WiLLUM Patrick. O.B.E. (1918' 
M.A. (Oxon.) Kt. (1943) 8. C. (1925); Chiel 
Justice of India b. August 9, 1885 ; m. Hilda 
Mary, elder d. of Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Wentworth 
GrenvUlo Bowyer ; Educ. • Rugby and New 
College *, Barrister-at-Law. Inner Temple, 
1910 ; Master of the Bench, Inner Temple. 
1986 ; Served European War 1914 - 18 , Capt, 
and Adjt. 5th Battn., the Queens; Lucknow 
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1914-15; Mesopoti^U 1915-18; D.A.A.G., 
Meerut, 1019; Coxmulssioner. Imperial War. 
Graves Commission, 1031-1948 ; Co-opted 
member of Bacon Marketing Board, 1031-48 ; 
M. F. (Cons.), Ashford Division of Kent, 
1033-43 ; Director, Southern Railway, 1041-43; 
Chairman, National Vegetable Marketing 
Board, 1041-42. Address: Chief Justice’s 
Lodgings, 19, Akbar Road, New Delhi. 

SREENIVASAN, M. A., Minister for Agriculture, 
Mvsoro State; b. Sept. 2rt, 1897; JSduc. : 
Hindu High School, Madras, and Central 
(’oil., Bangalore ; secured first rank In the 
Mysore Civil Service Competitive Examination 
in 1917, and appointed Probationary Asstt. 
Commissioner in 1918; served in various 
departments ; deputed to Europe and America 
in connection with the Mj'sore Sandal Dll 
business In London and New York, and the 
estahfi-hment of a Trade (’ommisslonor’s 
Dffice in London ; was later deputed to 
study and rciwrt on tlie economic and social 
conditions of labour in the Kolar Gold Fields ; 
General Manager of i4ri KrtsKnarajendra Mills, 
Mysore, 1931-33 ; Deputy ComTuissioner and 
President, City Municipal ('ouncil, and 
Chairman, City Improvement Trast Board, 
Mysore, 1935-39. \Vas appointed Govern- 
ment Director and Chairman of Important 
industrial eoncerns of the State. Services 
were lent to the Go\’t. of India as Controller 
of Supplies, South India, May 1940 ; Controller 
of Purchase, New Delhi, 1043. Recalled In 
April, 1943 for app^iintment to the Council 
of Ministers of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore. 
Address : Bangalore. 

SEX Prakasa, M.L.A. (Central), B.A. (Allahabad 
1911), B.A., LL.B. (Cantab), and Barristcr- 
at-Law (1914) ; e. s. of Dr. Bhagavan Das, 
M.A., D.Litt ; b. August 3, 1890, m. Anasuya 
Devi. d. of Shri Govind Prasad, landlord of 
Saaaram (Bihar) who died In 1926 : 2 s. 2 d. 
Educationist, Journalist and Politician ; 
connected with the Benares Hindu Univ. 
(1914-17), leader, Allahabad (1917-18), /nde- 
penderK, Allahabad (1919), Aj, Benares (1920- 
43), meml>er, A I.C.C. from 1918, Founda- 
tion Member, Kashi Vidyapith (1921); 
Benares Munieipal Board 1921-25. 
General Secy., United Provinces Provincial 
Congress Cttee. (1928-34), and Indian National 
(Jongress (1929-31), Pres., U.P. Political 
Conference (1934). Member, I.«cglftlatlve 
Assembly (Central) from 1935 ; Chairman, 
Reception Cttee., Indian National Congress 
1936 ; Imprisoned for Congress actlvltieb 
in 1930. 1932, 1941 and 1942. I'ubliraiicfii : 
Annie Besant, as Woman and as header (I'. 
English) and Orxhasta OUa, Sph\U Vichar and 
Nagarik Shastra (to Hindi) besides a large 
number of articles in current periodicals on 
social, educational and political subjects 
Recreations, Formerly riding, hockey and 
Indian exercises, and now walking. Club: 
Kashi Club, Benares. Addreu : hevashrama, 
Benares. 

I-KINIVA8A Mcrti, Captaih G., B.A., B.L. 
M.B., C.M.. Vaidya Eatna, b. 1887. m. 
8rlmati Brlngarammai. Bduc, : Madras 
HnSvenIty, awarded the Johnstone and many 
otte uedali and priMt. Served as Leotorer, 


Surgeon, and Superintendent in Madras Medi- 
cal Schools and College and in Civilian and 
War hospitals ; Secretary, Committee on 
Indigenous Medicine ; Elected President, 
Ayurveda Mahamandal, Nasik Session, 1020 ; 
one of the founders of the Madras Medical 
Association ; Past Secretary of the Association 
and Editor, Madras Medical Journal ; Princi- 
pal, Government Indian Medical School, 
1924-42; Awarded *' Vaidya Ratna ” Birth- 
day Honours, 1032 ; Treasurer and Past 
Recording Secretary, Theosophicai Society, 
Adyar ; Director, Adyar Library and General 
Editor, Adyar Library Series ; Founder and 
First l^osident, Academy of Indian Medicine, 
Madras. Founder and Director, Ashtanga 
Polyclinic, Madras; Founder and first Pres., 
Indian Medical Practitioners’ Co-operative 
Pharmacy and Stores Ltd., Address : Adyar, 
Madras. 

SRINIVASAN, Kasturi, B.A., Managing 
Editor, The Dindu^ Madras; President, All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ (’onference (1040- 
1944) ; Chairman, Indian Section of the 
Empire Press Union ; eldest son of the late S. 
Kasturi Ranga Iyengar. Pro. and Editor of 
The TIindu ; b. Aug. 1887 ; graduated from the 
Madras Presidency Coll. ; Joined The Hindu as 
Manager and assumed Editorship in 
February, 1034. Address: Sabarmati 

Mowbrays Road, P O. Teynampet, Madras. 


SRTVASTAVA, Balkshwar Prasad, Ral 
Bahadur, s. of late Muushi Janki Prasad 
Srivastava, Rais and Landlord. Bansl. Dt, 
Ba<tl. b. July 5, 1803 ; m. Feb. 27, 1917. 

Sushila, cl. of the late Ral 
Bahadur Rajian Lai ; 
3 s., 3 d. Bduc. : Muir 
(’entral CoU., Allahabad and 
(’hrist Church Coil., Cawn- 
pore ; Director, Cawnpore 
Dyeing & (;ioth Printing 
Co , Ltd., Northern India 
Oil Industries Ltd., Pioneer 
('onsolldated Co. of India 
Ltd, Chairman, Municipal 
Board, Cawnpore, 1036-42 ; 
MombiT, Board of High 
School & Intermediate Education sinoe^l931. 
Address : River View, Cawnpore. 



SRIVASTAVA, MRS. SrsHiLA, d. of the late 
Ral Baliadur Hajjan Lai, Superintending 
Engineer, P.W.D , Punjab b, Jan. 28, 1900; 
Bduc. . (iueen Mary’s Coll , Lahore ; m. Rai 
Baliadur Baleshwur Prasad 
Srivastava on Feb. 27, 1917; 

Has travelle<l extensively 
in Kurojie and takes a keen 
interest in sikjIuI work and 
in girls’ cdueation ; Member 
of the Cawnjiore Municipal 
Board since 1932 and was in 
charge of girls* education 
within the Municipality 
until 1044. Member of the 
Heuut<5 of the Agra Univ, 
from 1936-39 ; one of the 
found(*Ts of the Cawnpore Women's Atsen. 
and its President for a number of years. 
Address : River View, Cawnpore. 
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SKIVASTAVA, The Hon’blb Dr. Sir, J.P., 
Kt. (1D34>, K.B.B. (1942), M.Sc., Tech. (Viet.), 
D.So. (Agra), D. Litt. (Lucknow). Member for 
Food In the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Son of .late Munshi Janki 
Prasad Srlvastava, Kais and 
Landlord, Bans!, District, 
Basti. b. 10th August 
1889. w. Kallash Srlvas- 
tava, 2nd Feb. 1907. Two 
sons and live daughters. 
Educ. : Christ Church 

College, Cawnporc, Muir 
Central (College, Allahabad 
and College of Technology, 
Manchester. Has pioneered 
a number of important 
industrial undei takings with the direction 
and inanagenieiit of which he was actively 
asso(5iatcd until recently t.g. The New 
Victoria Mills C o. Ltd., Cawnpore, The Indian 
Turpentine A Kosin Co., Ltd., Clutterbuck- 
ganj (Bareilly), The Kaza Textiles Ltd, 
Jwalanagar, Kampur State, The Indian 
Bobbin Co. Ltd., Clutterbuckganj (Bareilly) 
and the Pioneer Ltd., Lucknow. Was also 
on the boards of a number of other Impor- 
tant Companies and Banks. A prominent 
menilwr of the Upper India Chamber ofl 
Commerce which he represented on the U.P. ! 
Legislative Council from 1920 to 1930 and 
thereafter on the U. P. Legislative Assembly, 
1930-42. Minister of Education, U.P., 1931-30, 
Minister of Finance and Industries, 1937. 
Chairman, C I*. Simon Committee, 1928 
Chairman, C'awnpore lm]iroveraent Trust. 
1928-31. Member, National Defence Council, 
1940-42. President, Agra and Oudh Hindu 
Sabhas, 1940-42. Member for Civil Defence 
in Viceroy’s Executi\e Council from Augu.st 
1942 to Septemlicr 1943, \Mdcly travelled in 
Europe and otlicr foreign countries. Associa- 
ted with a number of idiUanthroplc and 
humanitarian Associations. As one of the 
I’roprietors of the Pioneer, Lucknow, has 
great interest in journalism. HecreaHom - 
shooting and music, i'lubf. : The Naiul Tal 
Club, Nainltal Kotary Club, United Ser\ice 
Club, Lucknow, The Cricket Clul> of India, 
the C’.ileutta Club. Chclimsford Club, Boshan- 
ara Club and Imperial (x)iuk}mna Club, Delhi 
Address: * Kaila.sh,* (’awnpore and 1, Har- 
dlnge Avenue, New Delhi. 

bRlVASTAVA, RAM Chardra, B.Sc., O.B.E., 
Director, Im|>erlal InstituU* 01 Sugar Teclino- 
logy (Govt, of India), Cawnpore. ft. 10th 
Sejit. 1891. m. to the late Kadha Pyari 
Snvastava and again to Nawal Klshori 
Srivastavu. Educ. : Muir Central College, 
Allaiiabad ; Municipal School of Technologv. 
Manchester ; Royal Tei'hnieal College, Cla.sgov^ 
and University College, London ; Manager, 
Cawnpore Sugar Works Distillery; Manager, 
Behar Sugar Works, Pachrukhi ; aud Deputy 
Director of Industries, D. P. Address : Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology, Nawabganj, 
Cawnpore. 

STEPHENS, lAR MKLVIU.K. C.I.E., M.A., 
Editor and Director, The Statesthun Calcutta, 
and New Delhi, ft. Feb. 1903. Educ. : 
Wlnohester and King’s College, Cambridge 1 
Ifottndatloo scholar); Took 1st ClusI 


honours in the Natural Sciences Tripos 
1924, and again in the Historical Tripos 1926 ; 
It. J. Smith Kesearcli Student, and Supervisor 
In History, King’s College, 1925-26 ; Private 
Secretary to Sir Ernest Clark, K.C.B.. 1926-28; 
and then to Sir Ernest Debenham, Bart., 1928- 
80; Deputy Director of Public Information 
with the Government of India, 1930-32; Publi- 
city officer to the Indian Franchise Committee, 
1982; Director of Public Information, 1932-37. 
Awarded C.I.E. and Jubilee Medal in 1935 
and Coronation Medal, 1037. Joined Staff of 
Statesman as Assistant Editor 1937 ; Also 
Director, 1939, Editor since Sept. 1942. 
Address: The “Statesman,” Calcutta. 

STEWART, Herbert Ray, C.I.E. (1939), 
M.Sc., F.R.C.Sc.I., D.T.C., N.D.A. ; Vice-Chair- 
man, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
and Agricidtural Commissioner with the Govt, 
of India, ft. 10th July, 1890; s. of Hugh 
Stewart Ballyward, Co. Down ; m. 1917, 
leva, d. of William Rea, J.P., Ballygawley, 
Co. Tyrone. Educ. : Excelsior Academy, 
Banbrldge ; Royal College of Science, Dublin , 
Imperial College of Science and Technology; 
London. Military Service, 1915-10 ; entered 
the Indian Agricultural Service as Deputy, 
Director of Agriculture, 1920 ; Professor of 
Agriculture, Punjab, 1921-27 ; Assistant 
Director of Agrif-blturc, 1928-32 ; Director 
of Agr.culture. Punjab, 1932-43 ; OflEiciatlng 
Agricultural Expert, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, Govern ment of India, 
1938. Member, Punjab liegislative Council 
from time to time, 1927-36 ; Fellow of the 
University of the Punjab, 1929-43 and Dean 
of the Faculty of Agriculture, 1986-1943. 
i’ublicatinns : various pamphlet.® on agricul- 
ture and farm accounts. Address : New 
Dflhi 

STOKOE, Rev. Canon Cecil George, M.A. 
(Oxon ), F.R.G.S. (1029), Chaplain in 
Kashipir. ft. 9th April, 1867. m. 1st, 
Harriet Louise Phil brick ; 2nd, Frances 
Cecilia Harington. Educ. : St. Paul’s School, 
London ; Trinity College, Oxford ; W’ells 
Theological College. Ordained deacon in 
1893 and Priest in 1894 ; Curate in Leeds, 
Reading and Lancaster. Chaplain, H. M. 
Bengal PIcclesiastical Establishment, 1899- 
1922 ; Chaplain of Kashmir, since 1924 ; 
has travelled extensively in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America. Address: The Parsonage, 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

STONE, The Hon. sir (.Iohn) Lro.nari', Kt„ 
cr. 1943, Chief .luslice, High Court, Bombay, 
ft. 6th Nov. 1890 ; son of late John Morns 
Intone, Blackiuath d Lincoln’s Inn, and lato ’ 
Edith Emily stoiu', d. of Alder man Edward 
Hart ; ni. i923 Madt'leim* Atarie d. of late 
Frederick Sehetfler of New-\ork and st.-d.^ 
late Albert Hau'>Heii> of lini.^sels and Istanbul ; 
one sou. Educ. • Mahein College; Served 
European War, 1914-22, Won ester Regt., 
Gulti}>oli. Vrrny of the Black Sea, Control 
Orticer, E K^hchir, 1919 20 ; liiter-allicd C’oni- 
niisMOii ol Inquirv, Tureo-Greek War, 1921 
((lespatehes thiiee). Called to Bar (Gray's 
Jnu), 1923 . jollied Lineoln’s Inn, 1931 ; 
Bencher, Grav’s luu, 1942 ; practised Chancery 
Bar. Address: High Court. Bombay; 4 , 
New Square, Lincoln's Inn, London, W\C.2, 
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STONES, Sir Frederick, Kt. (1941), O.B.E., 
J.P., M.L.C., Director, E. D. Sassoon & Co., 
Ltd., Bombay, b. October 4, 1886; m. 
Sarah Danson. Edwc. : at Culclieth, Central 
Secondary School ; Collepe of Technology. 
Manchester. Served apprenticeship with 
.7. llovarth * Sons, Manufacturers. Meadow 
Mills, Failsworth, 1903-04 ; l^lanager's Assis- 
tant at Wilton Mfg. Co., Middleton, England, 
1904-08 ; Weaving Master, Bengal C’otton 
Mills, ('nlcuttn, 1908-09; Weaving Master,! 
Swan Mills, Ltd., Bombay, 1900-10 ; Mills 
Superintendent, Bombay Dyeing A- Mfg. Co., 
Bombay, 1910-20; Director, K. D. Sassoon 
A Co. Ltd., Bombay, since 1920, Address: 
E. D. Sassoon tV Co., Ltd., Dougall Koad, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

STUATIIIE, SIR David Normw. Kf . M..\. 
(Uons.).C.I.E.(1939), K.C.I.E. (1944) ; Adviser 
to H E. the Governor, Madras, h Oct, 31. 
1880 m. Williamina Sadler Bain. Educ. : Glas- 
gow Academy. (Jlasgow I’niverdty A Balliol 
College, Oxford I C.S. 1911; was Sub-Collector 
A Secretary to Board ot Kevenue. Income Tax 
Commis>loncr, Collector, Kcglstrar of Co-op 
Societies, Commissioner of Labour, Ev<‘isc 
t 'ommis'.iojer, Commissioner ot < omincicial 
Taxes, Chiet Secretary. Publicalions : Excise 
in Indu. and I’rinciplcs of Salt ad inmist ration 
AddrtiyS : Madras t'Uib, Madras, 

STCDDEKT. Maj.-gkn. Ronrur JIallam, 
M.C. (19i:»), D.S 0 (1917), A i).C. to 

The King from Airil 1944. b. Nov. 21, 
1800 , m. Maud Lettice Mary, yr. d. of Lord 
and I.Kuiy John Joicc>-Ceal of Highfleld 
Andover, Hamp-bire, England, Is,; 1 ef ; 
Educ,: Mostvn House, Park-gate. Clifton 
Coll ; R M. WoolNMeh, 2 Lt. R A , 1910, 
Capt , 1916, Brevet Maj{»r, 1917; Major, 
1»28: Brevft Lt.-Col . 1932; Lt, -Col 1937 , 
Brigadier. 1939 , Voting Major-ticneral, 1942. 
Temp Major-iicneral, 1943. ( lubs Army 

A N'av>, l.ondon. Address General Head- 
quarters, N't w Delhi, Wyn^foid, Sevtn-ouks, 
Kent, England 

SUBBvn.VVA AlVAR, M, B.A,, BL (1909). 
Edur. : Madra-' Christian l ollcgt* , joined tin 
Madras B.u, 1910; atudied in the t’hambers 
of sir C, P Kamusvvumy Aiyur. K.(’ 8 1., 

Advo<'ate, hetieral ( ourt 
and the Madra-*, Mysore 
and CcK’hm High t oiirta , 
has wid(‘ prat t lee of Income- 
tax, Civil and corniinTclal 
easfw ; han traviUed Exten- 
sively in Irelia, the lar 
East and Euiope , intereM- 
ed in the ptomotnm of 
rural industries and indiis- 
I rial coueerns ; U on tin* 
Bfmrd of Inrectonv of 
several eleclrhal, tbetnical 
and manufacturing concerns, Publuaiwns : 
foDlributlon to iegol journal; Edltoi— 

the Indian Ineometax Act in Butterworth 
A Companv’H EneycJopaedla of the A* ts and 
Coded of India i'luhs: LQiidon-- National 

Liberal and Madraa -CuamopuUtan. Address . 
Mylafmre, Madraa. 

SUBBAKAYAN, TUl HOH. PB. PABAMAfUfl. 
M.A.,B.C. U(OxoD.). LL.D. (Dablln), Zemindar 
Of KomaraBDaugaUm, 6.11tb Bopt. 1989. m. 


Radhabai Kudmal, d. of Rai Sahib K. 
Raugarao of Mangalore. Three s. one d. Edue.: 
Newington School, Madras, the Presidency and 
Madras Christian Colleges and Wadham 
College, Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a 
few months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council : lias been a Member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was a Membei 
of All-India Congress Committee in 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
1920-30. Elected to the Madras Legislative 
Assembly unopposed for Tlruchengodu rural; 
Member, AU-lndin Congress Committee, 1937- 
44 ; Minister for Law, Dfadras ; President, 
Madras Olympic Association, Board of 
Control for Cricket in India, and Madras 
Hockey Association. Address : “ Turuchen 
godu," Salem District. 

SUBEDAR, Manu, B. \., B.Sc. (Eco.), London, 
Barrister-at-I^aw, Lecturer in Economics, 
Bombay University; Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University; Examiner 
for M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Partner, 
Laljl Naranji A Co, ; gave evitlence on behalf 
of the Indian (Commercial Community before 
the Babington-Smith Committee ; wTOtc 
separate dis.Hcntlng report on Back Ba> 
Reclamation Scheme and aKo on Housing 
Scheme ; Member, Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee ; Official Adviser on 
matters of tt*chnlcal finance t ;0 various Indian 
States; Nominated Member, Municipal 
Corporation, Bond>ay (193D); Wrote separate 
Minority Report on tlie Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931 ; Vice- 
President Indian Merchants' Chamber, 1932 
and 1934 ; l^rc'ldent, Indian Merchants' 
Chamber, 1035; Fiimnci.il Adviser to the 
(‘banibrr of Prlnees, 1936-1039; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1937. Address. 
Kodak House, Hornbj Road, Fort, Bombay. 

.''UBR V.MANYAM, PAKdlAT Rasiakrinhsa. 
M.A., Stock, .Share and I inance Broker, h 
on Tdh June 19D9in Palgbat. Ed : in Mv''On 
In 1929 obtained lirit rank in BA. liegr** 
Examination held by the 
Mysore I id versify with 
Mallnmjntics, Eeonoiniex 
and Statlstks lu optional 
8ubje<*tM Was the n 1 1- 
plent (jf four gold nied’iL. 

Was n merit seholar-^hip 
holder in the B.A. a'v 
well ns M.A. clas'O •<. 

Passed M.A. Degree with 
distinction with advanced 
Mathematics, Stati'^tics 
and Mathematical Econo 
mlcfl as his Kiicclul subjeds m. Amoo 
jam Ifariharu Iver In 1930 2 sons and 1 

daughter. Joined Messrs, Bat Uvula and 
Karanl, as StaMsticiuii, Invchtment Con''iib 
tant and Sub broker, 1933. After serving 
them lor a js-rUKi of eight yearn arnl three 
months, was elected a member of the Bombay 
Stork Exchange on October 7, 1941 and 
started Independent biisliiess us n Sto<’k 
Htiaro and Finance Broker on November 28 
1941. Address: 61, St<K'k ilidiaugc Bull<4- 
lag, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 
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SUHBAWAKDY, Sm Hassan, Kt (1032). 
Lt Colontl, 1 1 F , O B L (1027), Kaiflir i 
Hind M<dal, Ist Class (1030), L M 8 , M D , 
T RCSI DPH, Hon LL H (I ond ) 1‘ S ( 
(4al) Adviser to the Secretary of State 
for India b Dacca, 17 Nov 1884 a of 
Moulana 01) lidullah el Obaidy Suhrawirdy 
I due Daeci Medrasah, Daeci (olle^e 
Calcutta Med ( oUeKc, Postgraduate — 
Dublin, Ldinburgh and London Deputy 
President, Bengal Legislative Council, 1922, 
leader, Indian Delegation, British Lmpire 
University Congress, 1 dinburgh, 19 U, 
( oiiimandlng OlBcer ( alcutta Universitv 
( orps Associate Commander of the Order 
of St Jolin Organising Member Indun 
Held Ambulinee Ba-ys Water, London, 1914 
(Founded by ULiiiatma Ciandhi) l^x Mcmb< r 
Bengal Public •services Commission, \kc 
( hancellor, C ilcutta TTinverslty, 1030 U 
lion Surgeon to H L the Vuerov Pubh 
ratio7i<t Mother A Infant \telfare for Indli 
C alcutta and Ln\ irons Manual of Pe>st 
Operatne Ireatment et« Address Indn 
Office i ondon inel 1 Suhnwardy Avenue 
J ark Circus C d ntta 


St HR VW ARD'i ^IR /DIIlVDTI UutlM 
M \ 11 Ivt Hu it 1 u\ "late 

fudu I al utta High ( om( I }dic 

Diecaanit il« itti lA/oss 4(i Ihc vtr 
1 >id,( ilcutta 


slKlIllRsiNiU Kt^^^\l 1 \ of the Ut< 
R I kr Kuhulir Sin h 6 4 

It- jtj in 1 *tl In/ lu ( o\t lli-h 

s 1 Hithns nd \gia ( ol With hi" 

II >Ui r pU'^ innu ilh k" 4(i ihio to 

III (lOMinimnt vs 1 in 1 hi \ mn v IiV" 

Mi niltii 11 / ii tin 1 U" 

n , \ 1 i ( ii ui 11 in M in 
tr-iiii- ( tti i ot til It 1 ( In 
M l nil V 1 M i"oni 1 od-i 
it' 1 il ( I li \ t n in i 
1*1 o\ ITU 1 il W ir i tti « 

I ontnbnti 1 h ind in h 
to tin W u 1 un I 1 1 si it " 
( UK h i iiu Inti r I H 
Di li n t 1 on i in I W u 
I o ins iilti rivl ^ irio on 
i s lolls t » Ills t n nils 
)( 11 111 - tin \iin\ in i h is 
In I l\ u( mil i 1 1 iiii n U n u i in 
mil riphx A lournill m he md in Kt id 
Hig IA/;m li illoiK s lions svii i i iii 

• t It DI Ml- nil VI il in li i \ illi 

I ill m-inj Mu sooiu 



1M>\RV Uvi, Di \\\N IlMMMi Di J 
1 N I Npitd liilniv DiMlopiuut 1 \y ii 
' 1 MiKhlOl \ii K ml W iruiug 1 nisi i 
♦Mliii Southtin touinnnl Mi v Vfril 
• 'I b 1SH8 w I’liilhs ‘stMuous DnllUp, 
mini y u 11 s / dm M v ( M iduis) in < 
ibi { 1 i\i rjiool). Dir of llslnius Muiris 
ic io l*ios ind St (on t/oolo-i ) , 1 
M iitlir 1 isli t oininlttn M \U tondmttd 
Hiotil Pi ail I Ishiiks, Uk*(> -S iniUKuritn! 
I i‘'h Hi trigi ration J*(Hi 1 I inning and 
M 11 iiid Jhikh Jl\ir Oil linlustn tu Iiuiia 
nthor ill many tislu rli8 publu atioiis notal Iv 
Hit Mvdias lishetUK Bull 19-1 U, luchidliu, 
t lish stitistUs and reports ou trauling 


in Madns, Dams v 1 isherii s pjcic Ind 
Acad St \ol AI\ Chief Zoological 
publications - papns on J iima of Krushadai 
Islind Madns (.o\t Mils J>ijU 1927, 
Miveial at i omits of I ish including a new 
genus of Sfln/oihor u me ind new carpa 
Ind Mils Kci Vcis \II A \IIIT and 
Plot Jnd Sc ( orig ini>oiiMirds Addns^ 

( ivil Sccictiint Jiicknow, Ihc Ainho- 
lagt Ady ii, Matlras 

SUM>AK1S\N rr 1. A BI OBE 

loint Sciy linnnci Dept (/ovt of India 
f liiiii Ji 18d.> J dm ( hnstian foil 
Midns V 1 iw CoU Al idias Dejuitc d to tin 
British 1 nij irt rxhibition Wembley Ihtrc 
iHci in tmrfmv Di])! in I I in inti Dept 
till Miiih 1 >i7 setM s 1( lit to the (lovt ot 
J>iniiia for the newly ere ilcd \ndit J^ept 
\tt lelied t ) the Snipl' linincc Dept as Dy 
liiiinciil VdMstr fre m Apul IJII to June 
1912 Has bicn in 1 inane c Deit igam since 
Vugust 1942 first i Dy Stty lud liter as Jt 
Scty ( lub i iliuttiHub Iddnsi, Mann i 
Hotel Dillii 

•si n \B Tm Hon HI I ^[I Ammoi R\z\k 
Hajii Annoeii Mfinlci founcil of stitt, 
b INS4 I (10111.1 to the familv ol \ ikiib 
Seth Likhiii ot ( utchi Menioiis of Bombay 
when 1 1 uiccito inuh 
in endesvin iit loi i lu.i )Ui 
ind chuitall fiirpocs 
Inown IS Kaiu A ikui) 
ihiiitibh Jrnst of wliuh 
b is the ‘se ni i Jiuilii 
i 1 etc 1 me ml cr t * M 
Dll Itii-i! I -iilitiv 
f ounnl tr un I t -f - > 
ell wifl tl W 1 ip ( t 
th lint.il Muslim PuU 
w i Nte i t ii\ in I 111 isimr 
e i Silver fill ile» t nimitti 
i \ ith Di til t t ikutti 1 ci]unt 
ot *1111 r Juhltc ml < ironiti n Af ids 
1 ills I uu inti list in th( suml iuti yoliti d 
I \(k mint ot the Mu liias u i n-il 
IS one of tin foiiiiltrs ol tin Muslim thimlei 
t f < on me i ind J 1 mu i Ho ] it il ( ik utt i 
w ih a liustcc of tilt Cut hi Mtnion Taunt 
an 1 the ^ ikhotla Alos pic 19-i -4 Sterttiry, 
Itilarghat I i mine KilUf 1 und md Joint 
Se Cretan of the Mtinou Kelief Souttv for 
I I hi- and Qi ‘^i I irtiuiuakes 1 \ Altmbei 
Ilaj fomniittet and in I n ' conntction with 
the Muslim Dr| inn ige t ikutti One ot rhe 
organisers of M ijin Movnnnl Alusjim 
founded in 19-i Mmiir f oiirt ot tin 
Muslim I mvirsitv Vluuh Dm tor Orient 
It ss ot Indii ltd J i akPiourtus ltd 
md Ivirik Host n Mills Ltd bjonbored 
the f ut hi Memon Bill wl i h w is ] isscdinto 
law III l)i^ ly the liuh V le-,slaturt was 

I Distn t < immmlmt e ivu (tuard Jora 
sanko District f ikutti iUti s o- Lzri 
strt* t t dnitt I 

sW VMl K\n sNvrmwNi i IVsni it Kima- 
kiislnn Mith v Mi n k ii \ lu sin e Vugu t 
1 »4- } Imvnn l> » V s m\ nin ot tin 
H mnkiislunOr 1 r it Mi nks leiimelth Kama 
kiislun Mis u u Vvs 1 in 1 kt Uiok ordtis 
in luU 1 tt Mvsuii III I Mi ‘ml woiked in 

; the Bingikm Hi emh ed the Mission till 1938, 


o 
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served as Secretary and Librarian of the Eama- 
krishna Mission Society Free Library and 
Beading Boom, Bangoon, July 1989 to Feb. 
1942 ; organised the Bamakrlshna Mission 
Distress Belief Fund in 1948 and collected 
about Ks. 4^ lakhs, out of which help was 
sent to Bengal to the tune of about 13,000 
bags of rice and about Bs. 20,000 in cash, 
and al)out Rs. 25,000 in cash to Malabar ; 
at jpresent engaged in extending the Mission 
activities in Karachi by opening an Indoor 
Kye Hospital for 50 beds, a Student’s Home, 
H Vivekananda Fiee Library and Reading 
Room, a Vivekananda Lecture Hall and a 
Gymnasium . an a})i>eal for Bs. 6^ lakhs for 
the above purposes issued In November 1944, 
has met with a generous response from the 
public ; about Sj lakhs have already been 
collected and the rest is expected to be 
collected during 1945 ; holds regular dis- 
courses on the Gita (in English) at the Math 
on Sundays attended by between 1,000 
and 1,5CX) people, Addrf4s : Ramakrishna 
Mission, Garden Quarter, Karachi (Sind). 

SWAYNE, Lieut.- General Sir John Georoi 
DES RkaUX, B.A. (Oxou.), K.C.B. 1944, (\B E 
1940. Chief of the (ieneral Stall, India 
b, July 3, 1800. m. Edna W inifred, d. ol 
late Lt -Col. E. H S^ayne, Somerset Light 
Infantry. Educ. : Charterhouse ; Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. Served in France and Belgium 
1914-18; Adjutant, Somerset Light Infantr> , 
1924; Brigade Major, 7th Infantry Brigade. 
1929*30; Militar> As^t. to the duel of th« 
Imperiai General Staff, 1981-83 , Chief of 
Staff of International Force for kSaarPlebisdte 
1934-1935; commanded let Bn. Boyal 
Northumberland Fusiliers, 193.')-37 : Chief 
Instructor, staff College, Cambeiley and 
Minley, 1937-39. Address: Co Llojds 
Bank. New Delhi. 

SYED AMJAD Ali, B.A. (Hons.), C I H. 
(1944), O.B E (1936 k M.L.A. (Punjab), b. 
July 6, 1908 Eduf : at (U)verninent 
College, Lahore, and the Middle Temple, 
London. Graduated, 1027. 'Went to England 
in 1931 and \^orked as Hon 
Joint Secretary of the 
.Muslim Delegation and Hon. 
Jhiblicity Gfficcr of the 
Round Table Conference 
electeil Secretary, AU-India | 
Muslim Youth League. 
Went to England again and | 
worked as Hon. Secretary ! 
of the 31us]tm Delegation to 
the Bound Table Conference ' 
and Hon. Secretary of the 
British India Delegation to ! 
the Joint Select Committee. Was Hon. 
Private Secretary to H. II the Aga Khan | 
during his three successive visits to India in | 
1034, 1933 and 1936. Was BeMdent Secre- I 
tary of tlic Unionist Party from its inceptfon 1 
and relintiuishcd it on becximing the Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary of the i*remier 
Went to Sydney for the Second British 
Commonwealth Belations Conference, 1938, as j 
Delegate and Secretary of the Indian Group. { 
OlScIai Whip of the (iovt„ since Nov. 1940 i 
Address: Aihiana/* Lahore. < 



{ SYED.TUeKoN. SIRMUHAMMAP SA*APULLA,B:t. 
(1028), M.A. (Chemistry), 1906; B.L., 1907; 
Chief Minister, As'^am. 6. May 1886. Ediie. : 
Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam ( F.A. ), Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta ( M.A. ) ; Bipou CoU^e 
Calcutta (B.L.). Asst. Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908 ; Practised as a 
Lawyer in Gauhati Courts, 1009-10 ; in the 
Calcutta High Court, 1020-24 ; Member, 
Assam Legislative Council, 1913-20; again 
since 1923 ; Minister, Assam Government in 
charge of Education and Agriculture, 1024-29 , 
Member, Executive Council, Assam Govern- 
ment in charge of Law and Order and P.W.D., 
1929-30. Member in charge of Finance and 
Law and Order from Nov. 193(' to April 1934, 
Premier of Assam, April 1937 to Sept. 1938, 
and again from November 1039- June '42 
Address : Gauliati, Assam. 

SYKES, Paul, B Com., Canadian Govt. Tradi 
Commissioner for India, Burma and Ceylon 
b. Dec. 22, 1897. m. to Jean Campbell, d. of 
late Lt.-Col. 11. B. Duff, B.C.A.M.C., Edue. 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, (Ont.) 
Served with Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
1016-1919 ; in business, 1919-21 ; Dominion 
BuiVau of Statistics, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Canada, 1922-26 ; has served 
in present capacity in New Zealand, Hongkong, 
Manchuria, North Ciiina, Germany and in 
('alcutta. Address : Boyal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 

TAL( HER Raja Bah\J)1 r K. C. B. JIaiu 
(‘H 4NDAN, Ruler oi {See Indian Prince, 
Section). 

TAM BE, SHRIPAP BaLWANT, B.A., LL.B 
b. 8 Dec. 1675. Educ,: Jabalpur (Hitka 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphlnstonc 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee; Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee ; Mem 
t*er, C.P. Legis. Council, 1917, 1920 and 1924 , 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1925 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government 
Ag Governor, Central Provinces, 1929 
Delegate to the Ist and 2nd Bound Table 
Conferences. Member, Indian Franchise Com 
mlttee, 1932. Address: Dhautoll, Nagpur, 
C P. 

TANDGN, PrRMioTTAMDAa Bvbu, Speakor 
legislative Assembly, United Provinces, 
PractlHing lawyer in Allahabad till 1921 
when gave up practice owing to Non-(o 
operation Movement. I>re«ident. U.P. Pro 
vinctal Congrt'w CoromltWe, 1921 ; took part 
in Non-Co operation movement and was *all« d 
for one year and a half ; worked for some tlm* 
as Secretary, Punjab National Bank, Lahore 
Joined Servant* of PcojJe H(>r}ety, founded bv 
lAla J,ajpat Bal in 1924 and later elected its 
President; Ex-(’halrman, Allahaliad MunUi 
iiality, for several years , for his services to 
the city, a park in the Cltv has been calleil 
after him by the Munleipalitv • took promln 
ent part in Civil Dlsobedlenre Movements, 
1930 and 1932, and was Jailed several times . 
Organised no rent campaign in U.P., 1932 ; 
Took active part In Bowlatt agitation and 
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SatyMtraha, 1019 ; takes active interest in 
Hindi Pracbar. Add : Servants of the People 
Society, Allahabad. 

r ANNAN, Mohan Lal, M.Coni. (Birm.l. 
jiar-at-Law, I.K.S. (Eetd.), li.A., Special 
Officer, War Risks Inauranco, General Manager, 
the Punjab National Bank, Lahore, 1937-39 ; 
l^ncipal and Professor of Banking, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, 

1920- 37 ; on deputation to the Government 
of India, Commerce Department, as Secretary, 
Indian Accountancy Board and Under- 
secretary, 1932-35. b. 2 May 1885, Presi- 
dent, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 1927. 
Vice-President, the Indian Economic Society, 

1921- 23 ; Syndic of the Bombay University, 
1923-24 to 1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy 
Dipioma Board, Bombay ; Director, Bombay 
Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay; 
Member, Council Indian Institute of Bankers. 
publicatioru : ** Banking Lav and Practice in 
India," " Indian Currency and Banking 
Problems," jointly witl» Prof. K. T. Shall, 
and several pamphlets such as the " Banking 
Needs of India,*' " Indian Currency and the 
War," " Regulation of Banks in India,** etc. 
Addrm : The Cliff, Carmichael Road, I 
Bombay. 

TATA, JEHANGIB R. D. b. 1904. Joined Tata 
Sons. Limited, in 1922, as an assistant and 
appointed Director in 1920. Actively asso- 
ciated in the management of The Tata Iron 
A' Stwd Co. Ltd,, and other Companies 
assorflited with or under the Managing Agency 
of Tata Sons, Ltd. Started The Tata Sons 
Aviation Dept, in 1932. lirst Pilot to 
qualify in India, holding a flying licence since 
1929. Inaugurated as pilot the Karachi- 
Bombay Air Mail Service in 1932 and the 
Bombay-Delhl service in 1927. Appointed 
Chairman of Tata Sons, Ltd., on the 
death of the Chairman, Sir Nowroji 
Saklatvala, lu July 1938. Now Chairman 
and/or Director of all Tata and Associated 
Companies and also Director of Assoi’iated 
Cement Companies, Ltd., Imperial Bank of 
India, The Bombay Dyeing A Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., The New India Assurance Co , Ltd 
Addrtu: Bombay House, Bruce Street, Tort, 
Bombay. 

'I \rNTON, IVON Hope, C.I K. (1941), Officer 
of the Order of St. John of ,leru?alem il913) ; 


miasioner and Revenue Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Sind, 1940 ; Adviser to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1942. Address i Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

TAYAL, Madan Mohan, B.A., Zamlndar, 
banker A miliowner ; e. s. of Lala Dev Raj, 
Landlord and Rais of Hissar. b, March 1920 ; 
Educ. : St. Stephen’s CoH., Delhi; w. Sm. 
Prabiiat Devi, d. of Syt. 

Shanti Pershad Jain of 
Dalmianagar ; 1 d. Man- 
aging Director : Tayal 
Brothers Ltd , The Punjab 
Pood Products Ltd. ; 

The Rohtak & Hissar 
Districts Electric Supply 
Co., Ltd. ; Director : Bharat 
Bank Ltd , Delhi Board, 

The Central Distillery A 
Chemical Works Ltd., 

Meerut; Managing Partner, 

Messrs. CTnranjilal Devrai, Delhi ; big 
ramindar and landlord of Hissar District. 
Recreations: — Travelling, Tennis A Photo- 
graphy. Club : Hissar Club. Address : 

I Hissar. 


TBHRT, Lt.-Col. H.H. Maharaja Sir Naren- 
i>RA SiiAH, K.C.S.I., LL.D., of Tehri- 
Garhwal SUte. b. Aug. 3, 1898. w. 1916. 
Heir-apparent born, 1921. Succeeded, 1913. 
Edue.: Mayo College, Ajmer. Addreis.'NaT- 
endranagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 

TEK CHAND. Dr. Sir B\khmii, Kt., (1942), 
M.A., LT D. b. Aug. 26, 1883; ni. 

Siiiimatl Lilawati. d. of L. Bhagat Bam, 
Sialkot Dt.; Kdae. : 1). A. V. School. 

Lahore, Govt. Coll., and Univ. Law Coll., 
Lahore. Adv., High I'ourt. Lahore, 1906-27, 
Ihii'me Judge, High Court, Lahore, 
1927 to 1943 : officiated as Chief Justice 
in 3934, 1937, 1939 A 1942 : Retired, August 
1943; Fellow, Punjab Vniv, since 1913; 
Member of the Syndicate, ^inee 1920 ; elected 
Member Punnb Leg. Coum il from Lahore 
City, 1926 ; Chairman, Sir Ganga Ram Trust 
Society and Puniab Mcslical Education A 
KcUcf Socit'tv ; enrolled Ailvot'ate of the Fede- 
ral Court of India in April 1944 : conferred 
tlegree of Doit'r of Laws honons causa by 
Punjab I'nlv. in Dec. 1944. Address. 6, Fane 
Road, Lahoie 



H A. (('nntab ) : I.C S. 6. 19. Dec. 1890 Edur. • 
Uppingham and ('lare ( ollcge, ('ainbrldge; 
Asbtt. Collector and Magistrate in Sind, 1914 ; 
on military service, 1917-19; Oflg. Collector 
ami Dist. Magistrate, 1923 ; Offg. Dy. Com- 
missioner, 1924 ; OfTg. Collector and Dist. 
Magistrate, 1925 ; Chairman, Cattle Theft 
Commission, 1925; Gilg. Collector and 
Superintendent of Stamps, 1926 ; Offg 
Deputy Secretary to Govcnimcut, Home and 
Kcciesiastica) iJepartments, 1926; OiTg. 
Deputy Secretary to Government, Finance 
Department, 1927; In foreign service as 
Flnanoo and Revenue Memlier ; Khalrpur 
State Executive Council, 1927 ; OfTg Collector, 
Sholapur and Political Agent, Akalkot, 1932 ; 
Collector, 1932 ; appointed CoTBinlssioner, 
Bombay Municipality, 1934. Chief Secretary 
to QoTKmmeDt, Bind, 1989; Revenue Com- 


'KNNANT, W 11 . 1 .IAM Ropert A M. 
(Aberdeen); C LE. (1941). l>y. Auditor 
(icneral of India; b. Sept. 26, 1892. m. 
Isabel Leslie, d of Late Rev. H. M. and Mrs. 
Adam cn 3l^t Jan 1925. Sduc. Aberdeen 
Grammar School and Aberdeen Univ. 
Served in Royal Arty. Apptd. to 

l.C.S. as "War Service*’ candidate on 8th 
()ct 1919. Served in P.P. as Asst. Magis- 
trate, Census Siipdt. and Asst. Settlement 
Officer 1919-23 , Joined Indian Audit Dept, 
and served there from 1923 onward.s 5 Dy- Sec. 
tJovt of India, Finance Dejit. and Ofictg. 
Financial Advisei, Military Hnanoe, 1927-38, 
Acct.'Gen , Bombay, 1934-37 ; Dir. of Audit, 
Defence Services, 1937-40 ; Dy. Auditor 
General since 1940. Address: U.S. Club. 
Simla. 
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THAKI K H A prominent Insurant t 

r\M iitne and Bankti h 4th (h tobei lOOt 
look up to lu‘'Ui Old it nn * ul\ and iftti 
tlistmutiishln^ him^t If in tin Nuru d ( apititu s 
ot »» \*.tut Oi- inistr and S( mt u V Ju J tad 
inu InsurUHt (ompunks 
slutdltlu \\ iiden Insui 
am t ( o 1 td m 10 13 of 
which ht Is tht M nnjiiu 
DlKftol III IS llsO tin 
Ihutfoi of tlu 
'shioti s Ituik of Indu 
1 1 I iml \ii imi Jnsiuam» 

< ) ltd whu h IS i bij 
( ompositi insuiatut ( om 
pun lUsuh^ h( is 
l>u< tor ol 1 jiocKi main 

luisim ss ((Uitti s ( /m/s 

Oiunt Vhim 1 ih Uf ind ( ri< ktl (. hih of In h i 
Itoiuhin lWr**r<, ^^lri(nH^^s^ Sn phlro? 
shih Mthtilloxi loit B mhi\ It tin < 

\\ u I n 1 fM 1 AlihiliMui Boinlm 
IHAKIHsI\ DhMiivs 'Maiuiow ji IP and 
Hon>iir\ lMsitMi(\ Maistrutt nu ithaiit • 
t 1^71 ui un k r y^iadu it J im <i Ins latlui 
lusimsstit tlu U -(I uilsimi tlu duith 
( f h]s f ith I in 1 um 1 is in 
soil thii.t 1 tlu imjKit 
I u s 1 u t s s H is hrm 

AlulhtWJl lhlk(ls<\ S Uis 

V ( 0 , w IS t lu ot tlu t lo 
UK t( r* ( { tlu 111 li 111 M( 1 
1 h lilts ( hin hr an 1 tli 
In iun M« 1 intili Ii siiiam ♦ 

< nil u \ I t«l \N Is \ I ( 
tlminiian in 1 h- in 1 ( Imi 
man ( f tlu In inn ^l( i h uit 
(hanilti 1 - w IS th( 
first • 1 m ti I nu ml < i n tlu 
Boml IV P rt I nut rtp s ntmu tlu Inhu 
Meiduiitft t htinh I n i li ds M*r 
chants tXs-f liti n ir<i H — t 1 h- ^^us 
a nirmltr 1 tlu 1 > tl 1 nrd <i th U*s» im 
lilt I 1 In ii i I th t f ini ‘ 

\ irs t 1 i i It 1 i 1 h t th t I It I in 1 

th In ii ti Ml i Inin i ii 
} i n II 1 til I ! i «v I 1 * Ih M I 

(hsnta Xssolatim 1 i tlu list h \» irs 
thiinuiii 1 tlu I rust isBnrdot tlu • \tt u 
►ivf j r )p rtiid 1 « loiivin^ t # tlu H ilal Bhatii 
fonimnnitv iiul tlu ih ml n Jnmh ilihei 
Akhil Hill] \ iniishrtm 'sw imj Saiuh 
and Pr«<»i h r at tlu \il liuiii (mtluriim ti 
t h s I h h 1 I t M i 1 1 " It 1 ♦ ill 1 n 
♦ VM il < nninitt s < f j \f|j < i,ti If n } 
Hi V IS I, p luT 1 I V tl I 111 1 II .1 t uni i 
Rtcintr tf ill tlu p ijuitlis f Nithlwin 
■shrlm in British Jndm in tlu vi ir H 4 ini 
titill (ontimif* in the ofhM lit is on tht 
CommirtM-s i}ip iintid h> tin I 1 iljmi l>ar 
bar an 1 tlu Barodi (iiviniiiuni f tr Hu 
Tnt}>ortanl i-hiitu s sitiiati i lutluii ttrrit n 
llaa I uilt dhariinshil iH at iiiiin flu r* in 
Indu and f nndtd othn tluiittilli iiihii 
t iin Ilk Sinsknt Pifbbuli \iinil I iii 
1 i Ann • f dlsfM ns irii s in u tiv ih 
idi/^ -Ui , Dooneu'n Koad Milubij II ill 
B tint IV 

IHAKKAH AMMTIAI \ I f 1 Mm Prtsi 
dfnt ^t^^ intH ot India hotktv 0 lutU, 
Bhavnaitur Fdur Matrli ulathm, IHKO 
L< L Puma 1 nKlneeriuit ( ollcKt 1K»0 
VNorkti as (Ivll J uadncfr IblHi Hill Laati 


Africa, Uganda Kail way, 1800 1002 , State 
Fnglneer, Sangll, 1004 6 , Bombay Munici 
palltv lOO'i 14 , resigned to join Servants of 
India Sotletj , lias boon striving Btrenuousl) 
to eradkato illlterao and vices fiom amonf 
the Itackward t lasst « , Botth d in Panch 
Muhals nmniig the aboriginal Hill tribes 
known as Bhllla 'startui tlu ‘Bhll Stva Man 
dall, 1022 32 , he is affectionatt ly called 
lhakknr Bnpii ’ , lointd Mahatma Gandhi 
in the t nisade against untout habiltiv , and has 
• bttn viorkmg as Gtneral Seirctarj, All Indu 
liarijan Stvak snigh hiuie its Inception li 
1 0 32 organist d labour vv t Ifare vv ork, Jamshed 
pur Hhu toured Khaudtsh Orissa, Assam 
ett tostudv thelite ot the aboriginals 102( 
Organised tan lirn rt Ik f Cutch 1010, Orissi 
1020, Pane hmalials 1022 * I ItHul relief work 
tfiijarat and suid lojy Assam 1020 an I 
low Intciested m e o oju rativ e movement 
among backward tribes and states people 
nefcivitRs fiesiled Bliivnuar State hiibjeet 
Conf 1020 ofhei ited I hairman Patiala lu 
'juirv ( omiulttoe ind presided Punjab Stat 
pfojilcs e onf , 102’^ In the three vears 10 
14 15 toiirui (xtensivelv in all parts of tl 
louiitry toorganisi braiu In s of the Sangh ai 1 
to inspect work in progitss t mred also as tl 
'sce.rtturv to Mahatma («andhi s Ilarfjan to i 
party from Nov ‘M t> July *S4 Adi 
Harijnn Hev ik Sangh klngaway, Delhi 
riIAKK\ll N MteiTI wibw Tkibih v wru 
Man Iking Dlreet / Ilu New Metio In 
nnie ( 1 tel h Tiilv 7th lUI Son 

hibhuvindis Mavji ihakker ct ,iluji 
w Miss I irnlatta eiuughter 
ot hliinii Kalulis Dalai 
ei faiiintcir * daiighteiH 
Mir 1 High h a»l Kaj 
k i I lit 1 I liinaSaniAj 
(NSeekh) boml i\, 10 JS 

I nteied Insuiniut- busiiuhs 
in i<»2 1 as in agent e>f 
Prmie lit) il In iir me ( 
i tel I n 1 >n liisf e ( t ir 

t a., rules the' N\ ireUn 

II sur me e e | t J join 

41 1 »iin b el the Ne w 

Metr Insurimee ( ei I tel in I til if wl 

Jie IS tlu M iTUumg lore e t r I irliur New 1 i 
lietuns lunnl u lute rn iti >nal Iril 
I I ml IV Jetiinled Metni ImlustrieH Iti 
f wl i li In Is the elireetetr /» tr iti 
^ utim. II <le\ cricket swimming ei 
ill/f 1 lu M msi in Sir Plilr rahah M« f tn 
1 1 i Tt i rnl a\ 

Hi \K ( h l> VI I V Sn viiM V \ vn»\ V (Pvm u ) 

K V \ I(h Vn \vtti\edn |hvsi<lm i 
i ehen* in\e liter eit jumeeu for evirul 
ulme nt'* n ViniKdhiiv uithei t 

se ve ral nu die d book ^ i 
Preside lit e»l the Ad Ir 1 i 
I \ V III V telle «V I null t 
feienee presided o 
tlu first bind A Mir' 1 
t onlercnee and Srtl Pui j ! 
\viirvedic (onfcrtii 
leetiircr on health ai t 
hvgnm ftCKlal and i ) 
glous worke r Preside 1 1 
of the Arvu bamaj, Lahni 
femoeted a chair for veJi 
research in the GurultuU 
Kangri ilurdwur etonatlng Kt ft0,U00. Bt 
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IB of philanthropio disposition and has ro cently i 
created a Trust for medical relief and indus- 
tries amemntinf; to Es. 4 lacs, lie is tiie 
Governing Director of a big Pharmacy known 
as Amrltdhara Pharmacy Ltd. for th(‘ pre- ' 
paration of Amritdhara and other Ayiirvedn 
medicines Addreti : Amritdiiara, ijuliore. 

THAKUKDAS, Sir Purshotamdas, Kt., CJ.E. 
jM.B.E. (See under Purshotamdas.) 

TUANAJiKVLI D^Rl^AK Shrkj: Amiuwala 
S iHI-n, Ruler ol. (See IrniinTt Princch Section) 

I ilOMAS, The Hon’blh Mr. Rookr, (M.K. 
(1942), .(.P., F.Jt.G.h.t. ISHd ( !>nder, 

wen, PembrokcHhirc. Kdor.: Narbcrth 

I'ounty Sihool A Aberystwyth Uiiiv., \Saleh, 
1st Class Honv. Agriculture Sports Colours, 
Rugger, Rowing A Pic'ld Sports , Joined 
Indian Agricultural Service, 1913, as Dy. 
i>ir(‘Ctor «»f Agriculture, Madras. Cotton 
Kxpert, Mesopotairiia, 1917; Director ol 
Agriculture, Mesopotamia, 192', Retired 
prematurely Irom (lovt. serviec, 1927, 
Manager, British Cotton (Jrowing Assen.. 
Punjab, 102S , Managing Director. Sind 
band DcMdopmcnt Ltd.. 1932; Minlstir ol 
Agriculture and Post-war d<‘velopnu iil , '"iTid 
1 9 44. Member, lleconsti uction ( ttec 
(Agriculture, forestry A Fisheiie'.), (}o\t «tti 
India ; Indian ( entral Cotton Cttei . Imperial , 
( ouncil ol Agricultural Ucscarch , and Textile i 
toutrol Hoard Address. Secretariat, Kaiaehl,' 


Iho Maharaja of Myson* pince 21st March 1942. 
b, JSth Aug, 1S77 , wo (Jertnide, d. of Mr.*S. 
Itajarathnam (’bettj of Madras. EUhc. : St. 
Joseph’s (kill,, Ceiiti.il Coll , li.ingaloro. Joined 
Mysore State Scniie, 19(ll,as Asst, (^ommsnr. ; 
Appt. Asst . Secy, to II, 11, the Maharaja in 
1914 ; wa.s Deputy ConiniHiir. in 1921 and 
Huzui Secy, to 11. if. in 1 922 , Given the status 
of a Tiicrnbcr of ( ouin il in 1929. PuOhratiovs : 

\ Arti( Ics on St. Pliilotucna and other subject.s 
to (’at liolic journals. AdJrcy<i'. i'aik House, 
Mysoic, and JJallabrooic, Baiigaloic. 

TIWANA,TnE Hon.Lt -CouiNnii Nawab Malik 
Khizar Hay.\t Khan o.H.E. (1931), M.L.A., 
Pieitiui o) I'uiiiib ''iini .'.Dt Lee,. 1942. 
b 7th \ut.Mi-'l I'Mto \itr iii-ion ChieK’ 

College, Lahore; stood firof in tin* Diploma 
Lxam. (19l(i). M liile at ( ollege was deputed 
to Deliii Dai bar of \ihich lie possi ssts a medal : 
volunteered tor eirMce iluring the Great 
Mar wliile '■till a studiuit of the Govt. College, 
Lahore, heljicd in lecniiting work; was 
given a eomnub-ion in the Army on itth 
April, 191«, and is now attache<l to the 19th 
D'lueers , snv a<1i\e siTviee in 3rd Afghan 
War and inent ioued in de'-pa+clies ; took up 
management of Kalia Lstute— one of tlie 
biggest estates in the Punjab. Sometnne 
iTeside and is n v a leading meTiib(‘r of tlie 
Jiational Ihusc Litedmgaad '^how Society of 
India , po ftCSses isl cla^s mail I'nial pow’ers ; 
•wiw active seiviie again in tlie N.-W'. F. 
disturi'anceband Bccuitd the N.-W’ F.. 1930-31 


1 HOMBARE, Rao BAUAbtK Y. A., B.A.. Pollti- ' 
<al Advi<*ei to JI.H the ISaja Snhcb ot sanuli . 
Retired Diwan, Sangii State. Ra v Sahib (1934), 
Rao Bahadur (1937). Edue. : Bombay Univer- 
sity. Joined Sitamau State ^ervice (1901) and 
worked as Judicial Secretary, Jail suiKTiutcn- 
dent, etc., twice officiated as Dewaii; joiiudi 
Indore State service and held posit ion a*’ Judge. 
Nazim Adalat (^.ourt ; Judge, small ( auseb 1 
Court and Addltionai District and S< s'^iuns ! 
Judge, Indore District; Dewan, Sitamau, 1912- j 
21; practi8{*d as pleader at Poona, 1921-22 
Legal Adviser to Mchcriiau Shrimant | 
Captain Fatteniuhrao Rajc Saheb of Akalkot ; 
State Karbari and Dewan of Akalkot State,! 
1923; joined SanglJ State servn e, 192,3 ;{ 
accompanied His Highness of Saiigli to the j 
First Hound Table Coufcrcinc, 1939, and 
Second Round Table »(’oufor<iue, 1931, ! 
delegate to Joint Parlianuntary ('oniinitm 
on Indian Coustitutionul Reforms, 1933. 
Addrets : Sangli. 1 


clasp, A former \ ic* ( hairmau of tlie 
bhahpur DUt, IWurd ; wio* j resent in London 
at the Jubike celebrations His Late Majesty; 
wasawaru d the silvn Jubilee and the Coroiia- 
lion -Mca.i)- Miin-t< r oi Pul In Woik'., 
Piinj.ih, 19 .'m- 42 , McietAriul, 

Luhoie 


ODHUNTER, SlU CHARLES Georqb. E.C.S.I 
(1921), Ftllovv of Uic Rojal Historical 
iiothty, Dlhctr of St.John of Jerusalem. 
h li) leh. Isfiy. /’tine.: Aldenham Sch. and 
Kings CoU., Cumbrivige, Memlurs' Prizeman, 
Cambridge CniMusity, I'^HS ; ni. Alice 
() B.E..K.-i-Il d of Curtain C. loaack, 9*iid 
Higldaiidcrs. Served in I.C.S., Madras 
conducted special inquiries into Customs ai'd 
ExcibC matti rs in Ku'»hnur, the C.P. and C I 
States. Sec., Indian Lxcist Conuinitc<». 199 o. 
(ollt*<tor injvMiii tu-Tin>'-. I'.'OT I (• ot 
and ‘'alt to tlit' ^-o't oi India. lyng 
1H19 ]*H -idm' ( n • >.iMi'g Ai'pluuut. 


TIIOUNE, Tin; Hon. Siu John ANbEu.soN, 
K C.l E. (1042) . C,^ I (I93S> ; Home M< lu | 
• cr. !I. L. the Vicetov’' I’Atnitivc ('ouiu il 
MiccOct. 194r>. 6, 17 0(t 1S8S. s of .)amc>- 
CioHH Thorne, m. 1914, Dorothy Horton ; 
0 M(‘ t. one (f. Educ. * BlundcU'a Scliool 
liverton; Bailiol College, Oxford. Indlin 
Civil Service, 1911 ; Madras Prt*sidencv. 1912. 
''<*'ntarv to Die Governor (ieneral (iTibln 
I'GI-Scpt. 19ir» Address: Delhi Simla. 

’UlCMllOO ('HKTTy, AUAt VA'^IROMANI T, 
D.B.E. (1935), K.S.G. (Conferred by H. H. 
the Pope in 1938). Vl’us eonferred titles of 
KdjuHabhabhuslmna and Amutya.slr<)niani hv 
il 11. the Matiaraja of Mvsore lu 1928 and 1942 
icspectlvely, Private Secretary to U. U, 


(’ommlttee, 1913; Seuetury to Govt, ot 
Madra*'. 1915; Nlembcr oi Boaid ot Revenue 
1919 . .Menib'*r o' Lv'iutivc ( ouncil, 1919-24 , 
President, Indian Taxation Emjulrv Commit- 
tee, 1921-25 . Member, t ouncil of State, 1926. 
Private Secrctarv to H. H. the Maharaia 
<»i M\ OH. 1 * 2 ' i; r. onoinn and Indupttial 
Xd.!- i to Gh (.ovMunv'ni of Bik.uier. 1913 
(JJm's I’u Miuo! H-mse, Kingeri, Mjboic 
state 

TONK, 11. n Su’>-i n-DArr.\n, W'azir-ul-Mulk 
Nawab llatlz Sir Mohumnied Saadat Ali 
Khan Bahadur Sow Jang. G C.l.E 
(Set Indian P/iuct.c Section ) 
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TOTTENHAM, Snt Albxandie Robert Lofttjs, 
M.A. (Oxon.), C.I.B. (1926). Kt. (1981), 
Dewan, P\idukkottai State 6. 1873 , 

Edw. • Clifton and Queen’s College, Oxford, | 
Entered I.C S , 1897 ; Assistant and Special I 
Assistant Collector, 1898-1906; Secretary I 
to Commissioners of Land Revenue, 1906, | 
Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate, 1906-1911 ; i 
Collector and District Magistrate, 1911-1922, 
Additional Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, 1918-19 ; Commissioner of Income- 
tax, 1922 ; Member, Central Hoard of Revenue, 
and Joint Secretarj, Finance Department, 
Govt of India, 1923-1933, Retired 1933, 
Administrator of Pudukkottai State, South 
India, from«1934 and De\^an from 1944 
Address Administrator’s Rungalov^, Pudduk ; 
kottai (South India). 

TOTTENHAM, SIR RlCHARl), ICS, R A 
(1913), CIE. (1930), CSI (1936), Knight j 
(1937). AddI Secy , Home Dept , Govt 
of India, b Nov 18,1890, m Hazel Jovce, 
d of the late Major Gwjnne. R W Vuslrs 
Educ • Harrow and New College Oxford 
Joined Madras Civil Service, 1914 and '-erved 
as .4estt ct Sub-( ollector and as Cnder Secv , 
Public Dept., till 1924, In Ann> 
(now War) Dept of (lovt of India on 
special duty, as Deputj Secretary tt Sccretarv 
from 1924 to 1917, (with one vear ns 
Retrenchment Secretary’, Madras, 1931-32), 
President, Council of State and Dewan 
Bbaratpur, 1938 to 1940 Address New 
Delhi ; also c lo Messrs Grindlay A Co.. 
London. 

TRWANCORE • Hii Hichmsfl the Maharaja 
of (Set Indian Princes’ Section) 


IKAVANCORE H H Mahvrim hEir 
Paevati 1U\I b Nov t mbit ISUb Grand 
niece of the late Maluraji and Mother of 
H H Sir Hala Rama Varnia Sri Chitra 1 trunal 
Maharaja of Iravancorc. rn 1907 Rxv 1 \ anna 
Kochu KoU Tampuran, 15 4 , F M ii , tv^o^orJ‘• 
and one daught< r hdur PrivaGlv Intert-t- 
1 II m o V e m 0 n 1 8 ( a 1 1 u 1 a t c <i 

to promote line Arts and 
Sodal Kt form, prciidtd ov<r 
the All India Worwn- 
< onfcrence <m Lduntioiul 
and 8ocial Riforru at ( .U 
cutta, 192* ai.d at Trivan 
drum, HM7 Has travilbd 
exten^ivtly in Indit 
Kngl ind, Luropc and tin 
I'ar l>aHt , iv tlu redjiunt 

of the honorary Degree of 

’"ll^or of Literature ” from the Andhri 
University and '* Doctor of Lcttm ” fromth* 
Henares Hindu University and the Annaiualii 
Unlvenlty. Pro-< hamellor, 'irnvumon 
University At the end of Nov’(mb»r 
1940, Her Highness presided over the 7tb 
UleonUl Conference of the National (oiindl 
of Women in India at l>clhl Her Ilighmss I** 
the Prmident of the Count 11 and one of its 
patrons Her Highness’s eontribution for tin 
promotion of I Ine Arts and Social R« form lm<» 
ocNfo suitably recognised in a magnificent mar 
bie sUtue of Her Highness, ew ted at ’Irivan 
drumby public iubsi^ption Esersaiton Music j 
Addrsst Kaudiar Palace, Trivandrum. i 



TRAVANCORE; Eartika Tirpnal, Rani 
Laksiimi Bati, Her Highness the First 
Princess of Travancore. 6. on 17th S^tember 
1916. Is the only daughter of Her Highness 
Maharani Sctii Parvatl Bayl and the only 
Bister of Their Highnesses 
the Maharaja and the Elayn 
Raja of Travancore. Her 
Highness received her early 
education in Malayalam and 
Sanskrit and later In 
English. 1 lie Princess in 
company with Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvatl Bayl 
visited Europe for the first 
time in 1932 and again ac- 
companied His Highness the 
Maharaja in the following ye>>r She is thcChi< i 
Guide of the Travancore Girl Guide organist 
tion, plays tennis is a gifted singer and plays 
on the \eona In January 1934, she marrud 
Lieutenant-Colonel Goda \arina Ram, a stiou 
of one of the ancient Ruling I'nnillies whuh 
existed in Travancore before the 18th Centur\ 
Has 1 daughter, Princess Poovam Tlruml 
born on the 7th Sept 1942 Address: KaudLir 
Palace. Trivamirum. 




TRAVANCORE Martanpa Varma, Ills 
UiOHNFSS, The Elata Raja (Heir apparen* 
of Travancore) His Highness Is the young* r 
brother of His Higiincss the Maharaja an] 
second son of Her Ili*l\ 
ness Maharani Setu ^n^^ Ui 
Bayl. Born 22nd Man!) 
1022 The prime Inx 
passed the B A Degrot 
examination of tlie Trnv m 
core University securing a 
let class in L( onomlC'n an 1 
History and the first nnk 
In the first class In Sanskrit 
m Kadha Devi, d of It 
( ol K G Pandalal ot 
Madras, Sent 194 '> He is also the recipient 
of a Gold Medal having sreured the hlglxst 
number of marks in Sanskrit The liriinn 
daiiipu or I panavana, whub is one of tin 
Sastrnb rites pr< s*. nbecl fora Ksbatrlya Priiu* 
was jM rformed in Januarv 1939 The Prim en 
a lovtr of horses, a keen ami smart ri'l»i 
and competed in the open sjioits of tlit 
Mute lorces carry trig off a pri/« f a 
tent pegging He is also an exit Dent photo 
grapher, sharing this hobby with His HlghiM-.fr 
the Maharaja and is now develojdng lnt<o''t 
In tennis and siinilir oi»en air games JIh 
H ighness U Honorary Lluitonant-1 olonel oi 
HU Highness the Manaruja'i* Bodyguard lul 
Honorary (olonel of the Iravamore I ni 
verslty Latiour (’orps He Is the Chb* 
of the Travancore Boy .Scouts’ Association 
Address Trivandrum, Iravancore 


TRIPURA, Maior II 11 The 5{vuaruv ot 
(.See Indian Princes' Section ) 


IRIVKDI, Hin ClIANPULAL MAPnAVLAL. kt 
(I94S).1 C «.,B A (Boni,),() B K(I931)C 1 I 
(1935), CH I (1941) Mirctary, War Ptpt 
Govt of India Governor Designutt 
Oris-<a b 2nd July 1893, m Kusum 
Trlvedl Sdtte • Elphlnttone College 
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Bombay, and St. John's College, Oxford. 1 
Entered I.G.S., 1917, and served as Asstt. 
Commissioner, Central Provinces till Ifov. I 
1921 ; after serving in various capacities, 
was posted as Deputy Secretary to the (Jovern- 
iiient of India, Home Department, 1932-35 
(Ollg. Joint Secretary, April 1934 to Septem- 
ber 1934) ; Secretary to the Govt, of India 
Sc(*retariat Organisation Committee, 1935-30; 
(.'ornmissioner, iierar, 1936 ; (commissioner, 
Chattisgarh Division, 1936-37 ; Chief Secretary 
to Government, C.P. and Bcrar, from 1937 
to March 1942; Secretary to Government of 
India. War Dept., July 1942. Address: 
Now Delhi. 

lU LSIDAS Khiinjl, Prop, of Tulsidas K him ji; 
ft. 1873 ; #. of Khimji Valabhdas ; llduc . : Fort 
High Sell. ; Started business career at a young 
age and became well-known 
in commercial circles ; 
Member, East India Cotton 
As.scn. ; Hoinbay Chamber of 
Commerce; Indian Merchants’ 
Charnl)er ; J*re9., tJlearing 

Agents’ Asso'm. , ItoKponsi- 
bie for controlling advanccj' 
by the Banks on cotton ; 

t seeds, gr.vin.s, sugar, piecc- 
g<M)ds and yarn . Trustee, 
Santa Cruz Laxmi Narayan 
Temple Santa Cruz 

Kesi dents’ Assen. A Educational Society. 
AddresH \ 46, Cliurch Gate St., Fort. Bombay. 
lienidence : Tulsi Bhu^an, Ghod Bunder 
Hoad, Santa Cruz. 

rURNKR, ALFREb Charles, M.A. (Cantab.). 
(M.E,, MICE. (Military), 1919, ICS. Addl 
Secy., Finance Dept., <«ovt, of India, ft. March 
12, 1892 ; m. Oludja Blanclie lloskin'*. Hduc. : 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Served In 
Great War, August, 1914-May, 1919, 

partly In Koynl Fusiliers and partly as 
Insi^ector of Propellant I’Aplosives, Ministry 
of Alunltions, retired as C'aptaln ; Served in 
r.P. from May, 1920, till March. 193 S, last 
2 years as Finance Secretary. Vuhhrutions : 
Settlement Report of Rao Bareli District, 
r.I*., 1926-29 ; Census Report of tin* U.P., 
1931. Address: Finance Dept., (Jovt. of 
India, New Delhi 'Simla. 

rWYNAM, U.E. SIR Hesrt Joseph, K.C.S.I. 
or. 1940 ; C.S.L, 1937 ; C.I.E., 1934. Governor 
Central Provinces and Berar. b. 24th April, 
1V''7; #. of Charles Henry Twyuain 

and Mary Sophia Piggot ; 
m. 1915, Muriel He^irson : 
two d. Kdnc. : RatclitTe 
College, Roueu ; Unlver- 
of Manchester (B.A. 
lions.), Loudon, l^iusuune. 

Entered IndlanClvil Service, 

1999 ; Assistant Magistrate, 

Ea^t Bengal and Assam, 

1919 ; Political Department, 

GoM'rmncnt of Bengal, 

1914; I.A.R.O., 1915-18 

(Captain and Adiittant 
2/ 123rd Outram's Rllles); Vice-President. 
Coocli Behar State Council, 1929-24; District 
Magistrate, Myineusiogh, 1925-27; Revenue 
'O.d Irrigation Secretary, Government of 



Bengal, 1929-31 ; Additional Secretary, 
Political Department and Officiating Cffilef 
Secretary, 1932, 1936-40 ; Commissioner, 
Presidency and Chittagong Divisions of 
Bengal, 1933-34 ; Acting Governor of Assam, 
1939; Acting Governor of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar and then Governor, 1940. 
liecreations : golf, riding. Clubs : East India 
and Sports, Lymington Yacht. Address: 
White House, Barton-on-Sea, Hants ; Gover- 
nor’s Camp, Central Provinces and Berar. 

TYABJT, The Hon. Mr. Justice Hatim 
Bubruddin, M.A. (OxoD.), Judge, Chief 
Court of Sind bince Jan 1939. ft. Dec. 9, 
1891 ; m. Maryam, d. of late Sir Akbar Hydari. 
Educ. : St. Xavier’s High School and Coll., 
Bombay and Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ag. 
Judge, July-Oct. 1938. Address: Sunnyside 
Itoad, Karachi. 

TYABJI, Husain Babruddin, M.A. (Hons.), 
LL.M. (Hons.), Cantab., 1896; J.P., Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Prebldency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Chief Judge. Retired, 
ft. 11th October 1873. m. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally. Edue.: An]uman-e-Islam, 
Bombay ; St. Xavier’s School and College, 
Downing College, Cambridge. President, 
Downing College Debating Society, Cambridge, 
Indian Majlis, Canil ridge, Anjuman-e-Islam. 
London, Vifie-Pre»ident, London Indian 
Society, Member, British Indi.s Committee, 
London Formerly Member, Managing 
Committee, Trustee. Treasurer and Pres., 
Anjuman-e-Islam, Bombay. Mutawalli, Badr 
Baght. Practised in the Bombay High Court. 
Address. “Chateau Marne,” 45, Marzbanabad, 
Andheri. 

TY’ABJI, Mrs. Khadija Shuffi, M L.A., J.P., 
Hony. Presidency ilugistrate. ft. 1885, has 
two eliildrcn, Caraar and Sultana Shuffi 
Tyabji. She is an elected member of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation and the 
first elected Mudim lady 
Alember of the Schools ( 'om- 
mlttee. A member of the 
Schools Committee for se- 
veral years, its C halrman, 

1934 ; fir*5t Comn»issioner, 

Municipal Girl GiiuIor, 

J’resKlcd at the Bornhay 
Piesidency Muslim Ladies, 

Educational Conference, 

Poona, 1926 ; Cluiirman, 

Reception Committee ol 
the Bombay Constituent Conference of All 
India Educational and Social Reforms, 1930, 
was Vice-Chaiiman, National Council of 
Women in IiulLv, was Chairman, Local 
Committee of the All-India Conlerence on 
Educational and Social Reiorms ; ('hairman. 
Rod Cross Executive, 192S; Vice-l^reaident, 
Social Service League ; Chairman. Mahlla Seva 
Manu. 1 l , was Chairman, now Member, Port 
Haj Committee. Founded a Muslim Purdah 
Nursing DivBion, first of its kind In the world. 
ApiK>inted Associate Serving Slater Overseas 
Brigade St. John’s Ambulance, 1937 ; Chair- 
man and now a memlMT, Allbless and Cama 
Haspital Advisory Board and is also connected 
with the following institutions for many years 
—Govt. Urdu Text Book Committee ; Infant 
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Wtlfarc So(.ut> Tho itiorial llnbv 'Wcfk 
L\( cutn 0 C oimnlttot , ( i om nun s II o^pltal 
lund \dMhorN (.omuuttct J T and Vlliad 
Hosj jt »N SM i d tn ( oun( 11 lioinba> 
I‘re'4idt nt % \\ onn u b C o\itu il ( Inirnim 
lla^ (oinmitlM <olhcttd ll** 000 In 
ont di\ for tlu Aidi InUiuihwis 1 iiiid 
I'rtsidoit Vll Iiilia I diu itioinl tonbrcntc 
\>onun>> S(ttion Pooru 1040 Mcmlni 
M ir 1 und I idn ‘-i (oniniittco Award 

cd K vis( r 1 Hind sil\(r Muld 101 >, (.old 
Mtdi) l‘Ul AppointHi Mcinhor ot lit dth 
Sur\e\ ind Pc\ 1 >pim nt ( oininittu 
niint of Hidu ^o^ J >4 Id/r/ss Oonnr 

Mansion \\ ii iin lloid hoinbij (> 

lAMM-' ‘'irlrilTiKK fvt (lOH) f Makfl 
4th \u^st 1^^0 n Willnin lltnr\ l\nimH 
Bdut l(nln ind Kinu *' ( ollt tst 1 >ndon 1>1 
rector of < imI \\nti in in In li i 1 HI M< 
1910 (heAdnrde J <idr(dtU (onrronni 
Helgi in t n i\ dt (iinrii 1»1~ (11 10 i> 

!• It 4e s AS ar s(r\u< I iiuashirc 

Repinicnt and L )mi 1 Ihiin, t orj h Hritiah 
AMation Missun to I \ , 1 (nil 

AMat ion Depart nunt AirMinistr\ lr>inl010 
late Vir Miiintn ‘^up< nnti n i* nt ( airo 
Karachi Air Koute and (hit I Itchnidil 
Assist int All Ahni \ \ lujKsntilnt ol 
(ont <f In 111 witi Bnti-^i liiulusini, 
( omiiiis nn T ) 1 s V 1 Mo / /// /t / % 
Dirt udh r ( ninn r nl Sir Iiin joit 
1 >-.0 1 iMiu 1 1 \ii ^ui\(\ I’ll tun? In 

Btientifir jafcrs on Sir Nni^ati n and Air 
RoutfS fjr K \ il Arr niutuil ^ocutj 
Addns’t V(w IH hi 'siinla 

TYKDAII 1 01 Ktv ( ifii I (111 M A 

PriiM ij il of l M ^ ‘s U »ls K ishinir \ 
Indi i Urn ( n r u 1 ih r( ( itt ♦ Ir il < f 1 ) i 
t non In it I 11 f llohon 0\on 

•th Iclm rv iXii t AMilnm 1 irli 
Hlacoe J P 1) I of H It 1 I irk Ox in 
n 1 MrJ Him h* All! f a K* \ Kidiiri 
Hur^.C'i thr( «* t in d t im i'lrk 
Hall nr iMspni Jiilinll (oll(t,c 
/esus (flht.f ( mil ri L < o\< 1 tin (am 
brilRf loit l^s 4 iil( to 1 (Kffil mi tin 
Jeans Hi nl it Mid i tin il\< r ff r tin n 
years and won the (ir in I < h Un n^i itlDnUj 
1880 dtKun IssT irit-»t l*'d), curatt 
at Bradfldd, Inik^ ]hs- h st M ir\ s 
AAhiUchaj d <0 irridii Kashmir 

K Indii ( hurrh Missinjirx >uint> 1890 
Kaiser i Hind (.oil M* 1 il Dt ( lisw, IJl- 
in I 1 ir 1 t-J ( ij m 1 n iiti s i U- J h 
hritton ( hiMf t r f d 1 i ^ iv ishinli 

In "sui h^lit md ^h id* / /< iti ns li it 

inj. swiniiiiin^ D/Oojf 'snu ij. ir K istnmi 
N Indii I 


IISON Miiimm i IJ (IMl;. 

^ iitif of ( Apiti) < ihuo I b nth ( 
Juin IhOS m Katfih n (irldt (inil 
Alhn; orn e I du< J m< ist# r Koval 
Oraminar s h nd J tnnlon Stioil of lioin; 
mks (I niVitMt} of I on Ion; Urn il Ntvai 
Htwrvt (aflott 1 114 18 1 litoriil stiffs 

Kortlnni Whik. Ntws I ditor 

Indii Monthh Maya/iut, Asbint mi 1 ditor, ' 

( u{ it li (hdirinm i’uhiii Kilitlous ( («iu j 
sirn# J911 H<m PnlJnllv 
AdMKi to ltne,al (lovt sintt 1U4^ Kuif.'al • 


Board ol (insois J94J!, 1043, Member 

Bcnitul Post wai Keronstrut tion ComniitUe 
Pnhlirations Danotr in India (1930), 
India \sim foi I ictoru (1012) Forgotten 
liantui (104 >) Contributions on India and 
I (oiioinu topiiH to KivitWH «tc Short 
sfonis oti isional Mu^n/iin articUn under 
pstudonvm id (.(ofTnv Irwin Address 
1 Ivons 11 in,h (akutta India 

TASON John Dawson, M A (Ox on), 
(SI (104 .) CUE (1933), ICS, Secretary. 
Go\t lament of India, Department of 
I dmatiAn, Health and Lands b 25th April, 
1893 i!r Dorrice Alexander Yuill , Edue 
Aldi nh mi, Magii ikn (oil Oxford 
During Dill IS served in Argvll ind Sntli d 
llighluuUrs C i{)t iin entend 1(8, 1919 
lostid to Bencal Chief Presidency Magistrate 
of Cakutki, 1026 27 Secretary to Agent of 
(.oxirnnicnt of India in South Africa, 
1927 20 Acting Agent, 1930 Private 
SurcUirv to (.ovtrnorof Bengil, 1930 34 and 
lots Adviser, ( ooch Bihar State 

1936 , represented Ooxcinment of India before 
AAest India Koval ( ommission, 1939, Acting 
Stintarv to (.overnment of India, Dept of 
( onnmiuications 10 39 Address Bengal 

I nitul Service Club, Calcutta 

1 I 1 1 OJ svnpvu Bvhaptk Saupar Harplv 
81 n Dull ten Ibiroi ltd Si ilkot 

Hon Aktc Aitivc N itional AAnr I ront 
Sup] oil r md Chuf A\ ird» n A K P A 
k i line licon in tin politl 
< I sMiil md lusiiKs'. 
ir k" of tin I’linj i) As 
In i i ot I I c 101 1 1 I his 

It J ut ition t \tt nils to 
I I uio] t m 1 Ann in i is i 
mo t « IK r.c lu mi mode in 
* 1 n itn s mm His utivitus 

i i < ivu J t uk r AA I If ire 
AAiikci ml Phil lilt hi OJ 
1 t lit n t < ontiin d to his 
i vMi < c lainumtv tii Dist 
( I Iv I i stiong ( o opc I i 
t r ol tin i iministi iiioii md ever Mini tin 
intli il (ttht w ir h is ] loniolc d w ir ittiv 
Hi Ml hi tlMbitiit (i{)i(nns A staiinrl 
II] [ ilti ol Nil ion »1 AA ir i lont his issin 1 
Mill looks md Is is*,uiiu niou for liit 
li frit ution loi sntdssiul w ii po] icanda in 
fuitlni m ( ol AA ir I ttort As (hut AAuiden 
his I in 111 iss( t m S) ilkot Dist to tin ( ivil 
Dftini Ihjt Ills ItlifrailA (ontributed 
to tin AA ir I iiinl AA ir I oms Indian K( 1 
(list, ml Ann nit Its to tin soldu rss luiid 
( ti l(/dM^v ( he roi I Id , Sialkot 

\ DAIPl K Ills HIOHNI-Ss IHF RlLlR 01 
('nt Iniwfi Fnnrts '^eihon) 

DAY Shaskai AK( a (londoni, b Du 
s DMM> ii I (luiinn I dnr Be nan a anil 
BoiitiiAV and finally ut the Koyul ( oHej^e 
(1 Arts London where he wan the Mist 
Indian to top iho Hut, besides winning the 
Spneer and (.eotge (iausen prireH in 
AmivU Nandi an artist of his group in 1042 
One Moii Had expern me of the Htagi when 
he !i trig ins f it in i to produt c plav s in Lemdon 
ami in 1923 joine li Pavlova and toured witli 
hei as her pariotr for the ludia balleU which 
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ho had •‘onij)osi*d for her. In 1030 lormcd 
own company of dnnccih ond musicians with 
wldch he had success all o\pr Europe, America 
and the East ; founded the India Culture 
Centre at Almora, 1930. In 1944, the trus- 
tees decided to close the Institution tempo- 
rarily iuT the duration of tlie war. Noav 
producing his maiden Him Kalpnna. 

Hcations • Eas contributed articles on art 
to all important magazines of the world. 
Itohby : (’Ineiuatogiaphy and Mechanics. 
Add ms . C/o Messrs. Crlndlay A Co , I.td , 
Post Box 49, Madras. 1 

I'JJAL SiNQH, Sardar, Bahadur, M.A. (Pun- 
jab). Landlord and Mlllowner. b. 27 Dec. 
1893. Educ. : (lovt. Coll., Lahore. Went to 
England in 1020 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the j<»int Parliamentary Committee; 
member of Klialsa College Council and 
Managing Committee ; Member, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, 1923-30 and again in 
1943; and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1923 ; elected member, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council ; w^as mPmlM?r and lion. Secretary 
of Punjab Ridoima Committee which co- 
ojieratcd with the Simon ( ominDslon ; 
Presided o\er non-(Jovcruinent schools 
Conference, 1‘unjal), 1028 ; was seleeted 
delegate for Round Table Conference, lO.’UV 
and 1931, served on Federal structure toin- 
inittee and other Important (’ommlttces of 
Round Table Conference ; Presided over 
Punjab Sikh Political Conference, 1932; 
was uppolnt(*d Member, Consultative Com- 
mittee, 1932, Presided over Sikli Youths 
Conference, 1933; Presided at the KhaKa 
College Convocation, 1033 ; re-cicctcd to new 
Provincial Assemldy, 1937; appointed Parlia- 
mentary Secretary (Home) ; Re.signed hrs 
otflce in 1941. Met Sir Stafford Cripps in 
deputation In Alarch 1942 on behalf ot Sikli 
All Parties Conference , Member, Punjab 
Provincial War Board »V Provimial Puce 
Control Board; Pre.sidcil over AU-ln<lm 
Sikh Youth League Conference in Junu.uv, 
1043; again appidutcd member, Indian 
Central Cotton Cttee., 1943 ; aiii>td. member. 
Textile Board, Jan. 1943 , Pres, the sikii 
Eduratlonal Conference. March 194^. Addresfi 
94, Cpper Mall, Lahore. 


rXAR, R.vis AU.v.tWAZ \\ATi Mm> Khvx; 
fielongs to S.irdar family ot I nar i omimimtv 
Znmimlnr ami Lniulloid of Kazi Ahnu'd . 

Member, NawnbslKili I list Local Bo.ird 
and Vice Pic'>.ulcnt, Muslim League, Nawab- 
shali , has traviMed all ovci ' 

India , takes Keen inleiCNi 
III the siH-i.d and cduca ' 
tioiial itioblciU'. ailed niL 
the I imr vouth. l\jnd , 
ot reaviing. Among th‘*|vvbu Dvt luu 
Zamlndnis of his district t ilil)•Fo^ t s, 



he is the tlrst to Intnaiuec 
luoilern method*^ of lNtat» ' 
management and maintains 
a boautltul gorden. f/obbt/ 
Gardening. Addf^s Karr 
Ahmed, Diat, Nawabslia, Sind. 


USMAR, Tiik IIdn Sjr Mahoml/), K.C S. 

J (1943), K.C I.E , P. A , Miunbci (Poits A Air), 
Doveinoi Deiieial’s L\(ciiti\e Council Vicc- 
Clian<‘< llor, I ni\ (d Madi.is, 1940-42; Member, 
National DMciUf ( ouiicil, 1941-42; Home 
Mniibcr cd Uii‘ JiXcciihvc Coum il of the 
Governor ot .M.idia*., 1923-31 ; .Vg (Governor 
of Madias. 193 1. h. 1884. wo (/. of 
ShiLi-til-Miilk /ymilabudin Nahib Bahadur, 
BA. Edur. * Madi.is Tlui^tiari College; 

< ouiK'illor, (Virjtoiat ion oi .Madras, 1913- 
1923; Hon. Pk^. Magtc., H)Hi-20; Fellow 
of the .Madias I mvcrsity since 1921 ; 

\ ice-Picddent ami ( liainiian, Red Cioss 
ftociet>, .Madias Branch, 19 41-43 ; Chaiiniaii 
ot Coimiultcc on Imligiuious S> stems ot 
Mcdiiiiic, lt)21-23. President, .Muthialpct 
Muslim \n)iniian. Madias, Elected 
Member. .Madias LcgL. I ouncil, 1921- 
23, .sbcilil ot Madras (1924); President 
ot the (oij)oration o) Madra.s, 1924-25; 
I’lcsident, Maiioimdan Educational .Vssocia- 
tion ol soiitliciri Jmlia, 1923-3.3, ( bairman 
(d till* OvcjMa- Lca'.iuc, Madi.is Brandi; 
Khan Sahib, 1920; Khan Bahadur. 1921; 
KaLcr i liimi St mukI ( las>. t92.i, knighted, 
192s . K (• 1 E (193 ’>). Addms : N'tnv Ddhi 
and 'Jevnami'i f tuird' ir, 'li yiiamj>ct, Madras. 

LTrVMiHVND MoiUAL Surii, Banker and 
lauidlord. b. 1912. m. S. S. \ atsalabai in 1937. 
Edm*at(d i)iivatel>. Entered business 
in 19 40. Vidiid Luiope In 1934, Mcunaging 
Trustee of .'shri l^axml 
Narayan Sansthan, a jirlvate 
Family 1 rust cieatul by bis 
lather; 'Jiustey of S'th 
Ban&ilil F'akirchaiid Tiust, 

I'crni'imnt Picsidcnt of the 
Ag.irwalMaba h.dtba, Akola: 
a I recni.ison ; meiidur ot 
several dubs laomimnt 
being the tiundwana ( hib, 

Nagpur andllic Boya! Wt-- 
tern India ’Inn C.ub, Bombav. Eec/entwnjt : 
Bridge, Bnli.irds. >hooting and Aviation 
Jddn\>s * Akola (Berar). 

VACHH A, Jamshkdji BFJAyJi, Khan Bahadur. 
B A., B be , C 1 L., ('omml^sioncr of Income- 
Tax, Boiiibav Prcjiideucy from 1927 to 1939 
b. 2iHli May 1879. rw. Koshan Ardashir 
Karanjawnllu, B.A. Ed>n\ : l.lphinstone 

iollege, Btunb.iy. Entered (lOVtrnment 
Berv ICO as Deput V Collator. 1902. Otficlated 
«» Joint hecrotary to Ibe Government of 
India, Fin'iuco Dejit , and Member, Ontral 
Board of Revenue lu 1932, 1933 1934 and 
1936. EuhUcutnm^ ’ Xlit* Bombay Income- 
Tax Manird < / /-s Vb i i).t r. Wilhngdon 

( lul> and ibe }{o\,il Wt^teiii India 

'fuif < lub t I’.auoo Mansion, 

Oumballa llill, Bombay. 

inu SMUi.vvviv SvHFB TRF- 

Irdi in Nm'Low) 



VAHII, lUivvvvr MruM. IkE. (('ivU), M.I.E. 
(Ind.) Manager, Bitumen Department, 
Messrs. Burmah Sht'U, Bombay, b. Sept. 26, 
1893 ; wn Miss Milabha Di'shpande, KolhA- 
pur; f:div\ ’ College of Engineering, Poona, 
Bombay Munlelpality 1910-30, Burmah- 
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Sbell since 1930 Member Inst, of Engineers 
(India) , Chairman Bombay Centre lust, of 
Bngrs (India). 1943 44 , Member of Council, 
Inst of Engrs (India) , t on\ t nor, Bull ek 
Cart iiuiian Kouls ( ongn ss , Delegate 

International Hoods Conirress, lluliand 
1938 Member Managing Committee 
G S B Housing Society, 19*28 34 Member 
Board of Trustees for temples etc 0 S B 
Comnmnitj 1927 42 Chairman 1942 to date 
Chairman Sara<(Mat Co Op Bank 1033 and . 
1934 , Vice President and rrusteo, the Khar 
Model Education Society since 1941 Hon 
As«<t Technical Hecruitinc Ofllccr, Bombay, 
since 1943 Adduu “ Prabhat* , Khar, 
Bombay 21 

1 AIDYAXATHAN 1 KKA n\ sw\mi\\th m y 
r 1 A , S»|H nntendc i»t ot Insurant c , ( oiiinu tc c 
Dept, (loyt of Imiia hdut at Midras 
I dI\ piSSfdM V sctunn^tlu stuart Piiri 
A^soci itcship of flu Ii»stifuf( sth<ttd ly 
(lOM of Bombn as tioyf 'stholir toi furtiui 
ActiuriAl studu" in 1 ukUnJ On rtturii 
ipptd pirt time Prof ot Aituailal Scumc in 
Sydenham loll ot loinmerte *.V Ltonomus, 
Bombay and snnultam ou^ly apptd in tiu 
Oriental life Insd (o 1 irst Indiin to 
l»ocome htUem of In-t it iit* c»f \<tiurifs 
During 19 H census w entrusted by l.oyt of 
India with ac^uarivl work npicsrntlng tin 
tonipllafion of nurtillty tibhs lor y iruni- 
proMncfs and whob of Indu \«tncr\ »f 
the Orunt il (loct S purify V life Vssiirinu 
(o Ltd, for Un years /*ut/irafi«n» 
Two PHKrs subimtttd to the Institute 
of Actuaries on Mort ility of In liyn \*<sur< d 
Lfyes ' the latter of who h won for him tht I 
prize offend Ij tlu Institute from the sjr } 
(»eorge Hardy Mtmonal 1 und Jtfifrm i 
Simla I 

VAIDY 4 KL^HAt ByiKn«‘H\y B Cou b i 
Aug 8 l*c9c n. Ib»,{ Jr/ Con Maiikg«r 
Great sc« Ul life vV (omritl Vs^n 111 
Indian 'shij j ing In iu«ir\ It’ tunilil 
Ojiii.y "ons It I In hill 
1 n irm 1 W < rkt- 1 f i («i'i< ^ 

1 01* .1 il I li n Oh> 

i o tory 1 i-U , 8* ( \ 

Bornr ly xf I ♦ ^ It 1 ml, 

N* CN Ilaoejilc \ Mill 094 ) 
Manikiiig PifTiur 1 rntuy 
A » P T r i link < oinf ii \ 
and How VY i) K i i oinl ly 
19«2 19.. > AskU Mauii.. r 
S< India ‘steam Niyfjation 
i 0 1 1 i , J *2 ; hi l to utta 
Kangoon A Uouibyy ml 
^lanagerat Akyab, 19..9 1 Mi { rr> i i«d 
to lar 19 U Noy (j< n Muii^u 

lor China AmriUal Djhi A < > Ltd ilor»k 
kong, ( ant on A 8haiighai ]i ] 19 w 
Managing Dinctor Nitionil Pulli%lurs 
Ltd, Hongkong A ( anton 19>I 41 k B 
Yaidya A (o IH, Hongkong l mton A 
Shanghai hlnce I'mI i hlcf 1 dltor ‘ i ai ton 
Dally **iin " A “lanion Truth I9i4 4l 
Praa . Hindu Aaaen , Hongkong 1914 19 (» 
Hongkong Mens Intetoaiion U ( lub, 19 Y 
1986 Proyidonai JTes , Indian ( hanii/er of 
Commeroe. Hongkong, 1985 , loundar ifttuial 
flaey , Indian Aa»cn of Hongkong A South ) 
China 1989 1940 A 1941 Membn of teyrral 



Sports Club in Hongkong A Canton, 1981*41 , 
Lectured at various Hotary Clubs Univs , 
Theosophical Soc letles, Y M C A 'a in China 
1916 1941 , Heturned to India in August 1941 
after 10 years continued stay in the Far 
list, (tencral Vcy , Far East Indian 
Vast 11 , Bombay (since 1041) , Pres , Kanade 
(Vntenirv Juonomic, Industrial A tom* 
merclal Conference. Poona, 1942 , Narveer 
Tanaji Malsure t cli brat ions Sinhagad-Poona, 
1942, Miiharashtia Brihaninuliarisiitra Con 
fereiuo, Poona 1942 Me e Pn s , Maharashtra 
ProK|)eritv hoclety, Bombay Vubhcaiwns 
" on (anton Itno/t A Aftrr” 

(anton, V)M\ * B Acre v ill Japan Moif 
Ycrf A irAeri ' , Bomiay 1<)42 * Secret of 

( tuna M Jicsidancf, 'Bombay 1943, *'Pac\Ji 
healm ” Bombay 194 1 ** Sailing } eael 

Ira^c on the II I oaet of India/* 194t 

** }f orld s < oal hMoureer, '* 1944 “Ironi 
Jiig lour to Pig 1 hree Soixet ImpennUgm 
InmfWfXcd' A prolific wiitir on politic d 
ind tnononiii subjufs, b|Kcinlly connected 
with the J ir List (lub ilindu (•yinkhniu 
1 Ildar Ileixdencc 101) Sir Bhilchandri 
Hold Hindu ( ulony, Dadar Bombay 

YAIDYA, PA11\8IIIK4M LWMW, BA Hoiis 
(Bom), MA (Cal), DTitt (I*arlfi), Prof (f 
Sanskrit and AUl*d Languages Nowrosjci 
Y4 adia Coll , Poona, and also at Bajarai i 
(1918 10), \Mlliiigdon (1919.10) A lergussui 
(1930 32) Colleges 6 1891 Lduc prlyatfly 
in banskrit Pathashalas and at New Inglisli 
School and fergusaon CoU Poona, Bombay 
Caientta and Paris riiiycrsttlcs , Inly 
scholar. Prizeman and MedaUist , Govt ot 
India I.Anguage schilar (192123), Mlbirn 
Lecturer, Bomliay (1920), Paranjpe Lecturer 
Nagpur Inly (1941)* Hprlnger Heseanh 
Scliolar (1920 28) etc Attended Inter 
national (ongrm of Oriental! is at l.«yd(n 
and of linguists at Gcmya (19.U), Pres ri 
Pall and Prakrit Section at Mysore of All 
India Oriental tcmfcrcnco Mcralicr Lxecu 
tive Council Ail India Oriental (onfcrcncc 
Editor of scycral Sanskrit I'ali I'rakrit an I 
Apabhramna Works Member, Mahabharata 
Editorial Board of tiu Bbandarkar Institute 
and Lditor <*f Karnapiaryan Examiner in 
seycfil Indian iinlyer'iltlc’S Addrest Wahi 
College ptxma 


YAISIIVA Lua lUMJl Dy*^ 1114- 
FK S A , 111“* I iJiR U Mm 

W Al shAk Dai I AT I s< iM*u ByNKM 
Merchant and I nduHtrinhst Proprietor Mcsnc 
N iiiidrum Karuvandas 


Bdulay and (iwailor t in 
IHM » Dircclctr (fwullor 
W)< n Ing < u 1 td M*»d* I 
BuiiiHiig ( or| orati >n I td , 
Delhi , A(tc*d as st,in ling 
( * uiu lllor to 11 H the 
Maharaia Sdndia. Maimg 
ing Director *>f (rwatior 
hngirucrlng Works ton 
Iroibr of Icrhnicai l«]tua 
tiui. (twalior State , Mem 
bir Industrial Heatarch 



Council, Ooyernment of India and Adviy^t 
to th« Employers Delegation to the 14 tti 
Hcision of international Libonr Gonference 
Geneva, 1980 , Member of llajails i*Am and 
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MajAllft*ft-QuanooQ ; President, Tariff Com- 
mission ; Piesident (non-otnclal elected), Mnnl- 
eipal Board, Lashkar ; Hegistrar, Joint Btock 
Companies, ex-Sccretary Department of 
Industries. Commerce and Communications. 
President, Gwalior Chamber of Commerce, 
I^aja Mandal, Gwalior State and Kasturba 
Memorial Fund, Gwalior State. Director, 
Gwalior State I'rust Ltd. Awarded a Royal 
Charter exempting personal attendance in 
Judicial and lievcnuo Courts. Address : 

'* Sweet Cottage,” Lashkar (Gwalior). 

VAKHAIIIA, Dwahkadas Haridas, J.P., 
Merchant. Sole Proprietor Popatlal Ghelabhai 
A Co., Bombay. 6. 1ft96 at Porbandar 

(Kathiawar). «. (d the lair Haridas Girdhardas 
m. Miss Jashodabai, d. ot 
Seth Laljl Amershl of 
Ranavav (Kathiawar). 3 d. 
and 2f. Educ. at Porliandar 
High Sclmol, Porftandar, 
Joined his aunt's biisinea'* 
in 1912 as an A^sL^tant, 
became Partner, 1918. 
Chairman, Southern Knit- 
ting Works Ltd., J'oona, 
Kathiawar Theatres Ltd., 
1‘orbander, Alpha Chemi- 
cals Ltd., Poona, New Metro 
lntturanr.e Co., Ltd., Bond»ay, Vice-Chairman 
A Trustee, (fliatkopar Hindu Mahasabha. 
Trea.surer, Ghatkopar Jlvdaya Mandal. lUrec- 
tor, Tlie National Savings Bank Ltd , Bombay, 
The Laxmi Bai.k Ltd., A kola, Mahaia>ihtr.i 
Industrial Investment, Poona, Hhree Jam Wire 
Products Co., Ltd , Jamnagar and Ix)kmanya. 
Barsi Mills Lt<i . Barsl. Mirec Narayan Sugar 
Factory, Ltd., tianeshwadl (Deccan) ; 
I'he Saurastra Bank Ltd , Bajkot. Partner. 
The Indo-Textile Agency, Bomljay. Merid^er. 
Hamii Assar Hiuii School. Gurtikul High School 
ami Dhanjl iMnsi lla**htnyaslula. Trustee of 
various Charitai»le and Kducatlonal Institu- 
tions In Bombay and Kathiawar. H,a» vi*«ited i 
.Japan twice. Office Address' 104, Chakla 
8trcct, Bomba). 

Vv!t- Tiukorf Skhkb of. {See Indiitn 
Vrxncfs' Section ) 

\ \NDIIAVAN GordhandaR 81X11. Proprietor 
tin* Cotton Information Bureau. Bombay. 
Merchant and CommUsion Agent. He is 
a member of the Bullion 
K X c h a n g e , and mem- 
ber, Last India Cotton 
.\s*tf>ciation, and Indian 
MerehantH* Chamber, Bom- 
I'uv Director H B. lllralal 
A Cl)., Ltd,, Bombay Ah 
a menilicr of the l>aita 
Noralhia Vanik Commu- 
tilty, btt is a trustee of 
HeW'ffil CharitalJe Trusts 
and an elected memWr on 
♦ be Panrha>nt Board. He 
i*' also llic prt*ildeut ot Shrcc Medarda P.mjr.i- 
I'oleuod l&edarda State sui*jet‘tH AH4o<'taiu)n 
boiiibay. lutereaied in educationai ami social 
welfare work. Address 381 . Uornby Koad, 
Port, Bombay. 
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VARADACHAEIAE, THS H05. MR. JUSTIOS 
Srinivasa, Kt., B.A., B.L., Bao Bahadur 
(1926), Judge, Federai Court, New Delhi, b, 
20 June 1881; tn. Rukmanl Ammall (1898); 
Educ,: Pachalyappa's College, Madras. For 
two years Lecturer in Pachalyappa’s College; 
enrolled as a High Court Vakil (1905): 
ractlsed at the Bar ever since till appoint^ 
udge of the Higli Court, 1934-1939 ; acted 
as Chief Justice, Aprll-June 1943; elected an 
Hon. Master of the Bench of the Inner Temple, 
Nov. 1944; for some years Editor of the 
Madras Law Journal. Address : New Delhi. 

VARDE, Vkmkis Pundlik, B. Cost., Proprietor 
of R. R. Nabar & Co., Bombay, b, in 
1808. Ed. at Ratnagirl High School and 
Sydenham College of Commerce, Bombay. 
Passed B. Com. In 1918. 

Held appointments In Tata 
Industrial Bank Ltd., 
the Union Bank of India 
Ltd., and was later 
Chief Accountant in the 
Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Bank Ltd. 

I Joined R. R, Nabar dt 
! Co., Bombay as a part- 
ner. Bought his card 
in 1036 and became a 
memlier of the Bombay 
.stock Exchange. After the death of Mr. R. R. 
Nabar in 1937, he became the s iie proprietor 
of the firm. Director, the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Itank Ltd , Bank of Maharashtra 
Ltd., Boml>ay Co-operative Insurance Society, 
Bombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stores Ltd., 
KJrloakar Bros. Ltd. (DIst. Satara); 
Vanguard Insurance Co. Ltd., Madras ; 
Blohsom Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Poona - 
Mysore Kirloskar Ltd., Harlhar; Vasant Insu- 
rance Co. Ltd., Bombay; Bombay Market- 
ing Society Ltd., l.bor State Bmk Ltd.; 
lr»v.iDu)rc Kb'i tro-t'heiuical Industries, 
Ltd . also Chairman, S a r a s w a t 
Cv»-op<Tative Bank Ltd., G. G. Dandekar 
Machine Works Ltd. ( Bhiwandl ), Swastik 
Safe DejKislt <t Investments Ltd. and Aundh 
Mutual A‘*siirauce Society Ltd. He revived 
and re-organ ised the Deccan Merchants 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. in 1029 and worked 
as its Hon. Seentary for three years. 
LeconstructPil Dadar Co-operi\tive Bank 
Ltd. in 1038. Hon. Treasurer, Social Service 
I lA*ague and Chikitsak Samooha and has 
' been Chairman, Secretary or Treasurer of 
I many other Co-of erative, Educationai and 
' Charitable lustitutiona in Bombay. Address: 

! •* I^rabhat,” 3S, Shivajl Park, Mahtm, 

I Bombay. 

i VARMA, liiK Hon Mk Justice Sukhdeo 
Prasad, P A., Bar-at Law, Puisne Judge, 
I Patna High Court. since January 
1034 b. 14th of January, 1885 ; 

»«. Srimati J, Varaia, 3<t. and 2 d. Educ.: 
' at Muz itfarpur ; Presidency College, Calcutta, 
I B A London After graduation proceeded 
to England' lalJed to Bar, Middle Temple, 
. 1910. Started practice as an advocate at 

Musaffarpur In 1010; while still In practice 
I worked for some time as Professor of English 
1 in the Muxallarpur College ; Lecturer, Patna 
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Law College, l‘)12 1920, joined Patna Hlgb 
Court Pur on its establishment in 1010, 
A'^Mistant Go^ernmeiit A(hopate 1024, 
C»o\ernment \dvoeate, Patna High (ouit 
lOtJ hfiuations hnuisdRss K^iddiing 
nui niusK Units \tv, P»tni<hib Bihar 
I iMtu t hih ml \ht(Mi Jnbiki Club 
idJtAs lris(i(ioss Hoii 


VA/IIP4P 1)K (Ml*''') Ooofi >0\dxOTI, 

M B P > 1 C P s (Horn ) Daughter of Khun 
Pihidur JN J ^n7l^dar 
1 list woniui ltIIo\\ (b\ 
t\ munition) of thi (olU,^c 
ot llusunns and ‘surge on<i 
ot Point i) J dtu It 1 at 
the ( mt Aledb il Colhge 
Liiriiu s(.\nil ineduN 
an i SI hoi iishij s After he r 
grnduitiou In worked a'e 
Lt si lint \(imuhiuse at 
' Nowioi Wnlli AUtirnitv 

\ Jlos| It il alt rw u U ap 

IMiinli 1 Honor in \ssist mt 
Surgeon at the (. mu md MtU'ns HosjitUs 
bhe wis then inointed is llonorar\ Obstetru 
Pll^!slcnn at thi sjitiu Hosfitil an I was also 
appointed As'-i&iml Meiiu il OSlUtr in addition 
to he»- duties i) rii I iit lied tro«** 
Blood Link Iddrns Now Hos{ital foi 
\Nomen New Oiueu s Load Pombij 



A \7Iir>\K Klf\N PtfUT i R ( MTVIN N T 
M JU 1 M 1 ( I’s M s, (Ion I 1 
(ftnenl SMritir\ Inlun lU i < uss s<xi 1 \ 
Bombij \ H 1 1 id I r s ( ini i- i u 
( 1 1 \ n in I ‘s ^ 1 f n \ 1 \ 1 1 1 

I i t M » i tie 1 I \ii I t 1 r ! i i I 
f lU I < t ‘ T 1 <■ I \\ M is IM 

1 nil Petire I ( hnnicul \n ’\s r to 

1>0M 111 n ( 1 > iiiil s 

Pr h SS 4 ) 1 1 < j 1 \ 
fine, ♦ r lU Me 11 i t I 


i>ofid i\ 

In li tn i ( 
i \ i in 2 
n 1 h } 
full 11)1 


1 I w 

j 


I I I 1 
ri M 

II 1 M 

Dl I « Mi I < I i 
I f I o t \ In mi 
IbN'i u I M 
J i 1 } I ! I H\ 

< > b I I 1 in 
‘snri.i ons f M i if 
Ml di ini II Tb 1 1 1\ lu 

Medu il ) \ mun M n 1 u 1 N 
iiifT in 1 hi 1 ! I 1 < I I 

\ n u 1 I hd I't ♦ I hi i 1 11 Mt 

i re si li nt < < il< ol Uin ) 1 

I oinl t\ (U •' 1 *4 / I it 

H vf r tl II I ii i) f nt 1 il >r 

t fi'jss ‘s(x ji 13 oiiio liwnilill 1 



r 111 1 on n i 
1 i i u w ml 
II ] \ mt 
I < 1 misti 
nli f oini i' 
n "iirKeons 
\ntlrii 

I // 111 

It I (Hill i\ 


\47II*D4il SoHltAP bliAPtoJ MK( P 
(lanid Mil) S (I ng ) I ji t r (01 vn 
IMS lit-fJ TP, Hoi on \ MiH t- le / 
ist Au»,UHt iKsj f/t to Mart IIoifmih 1 
Madii / J /r (irmt Ale lb a! 

Ik>nii>a\ St t^ihol iim w » Ho I lUl I i>ji to 1 
hntfre 1 I M 's In J Duuug the Mn it 
War serve i tu < » Miian P 4frb » anl «ul le 
quentK m south Perala and Mesoiotainia 
AppointeNi IhrohMor of I*atholog\, <»rant 
Mtdltal fe liege in 1V2J Sreeml J'hvsuUm 


J J Hospital and Professor of Materia Mediea, 
Grant Medical College in April 1923 , First 
Physician, J J Hospital and Professor of 
Mediciue, O M College in 1926 , and Super- 
intendent, J J Hospital, 1926-38. Addresi 
CjO Lloyds Bank Limited, Bombay. 

\LLINKLli, SURIKRISUNA Gunati B.A., 
LL B (Bombiy), J.P (1908), Holder of 
Certifleate of iicnnnr. Council of Legal 
Kducatlon, Trinity (1009) , of the Honourable 
Society of Line oil) s inn , Bur-at Law, 
Jrlnlt\ (1009) 6 12th April, 1868. m to 

PrabhaNutibai, d of Kao Bahadur Makund 
Itmiehander, Kxecuti\n Lugr., Bombay. 
Ltiur St Aavicr's Oollege, Bnmliay. 
LnroIIed as pleader, High Court, Bombay, In 
Jniiiiaiv 1804, rilled to the Bar in June 1009 
In prominent prurtire in the High ( curt at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Preside n- 
CN One of the Ooraminsiunera apiomted under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabnd and \ iramgam arson and murder 
cases, lOiO, President, 1 rlbiinal of Appeal 
under CItv of Bombay Improiement Act, 
sept 1921 to April 1923 Was Elected mcm 

1 l>er Bomoay Bur Council, and Vlce-Presl 

> dent me JUt till I mu ir\ 1014 Pnblua 

! 1 1 ns Liw of ( ompulsory land AeqiiiHition 

md ( onu ( nnlion UIdrtst Batan House 
42o Lamington Hoad (South), Bombay 

\rVKATIR\0, L S DnARMAPRARASA Prop 
netor lokkurdCo, Lingalorc fit\, ft Jan 
14 1002 Has hul Mill and varied txperieni c 
of biiRlni SR lift Iravelle 1 x 
tensivelv md liiHtstal llRhed 
contiftH with busiiusfi, 
induhtnul md rommirelai 
M t r ts II In b » <S ibr vd. 

Din i tor of si \ et ill ndnstri il 

• I ! It I a k I ru t oncirnn 

* 1 b 1 Ml ml f r Mvsore 
\a isl iti\e ( own il I’rtfil 
ill lit MNson thmiltr ot 
(oinimni ii iR midt m v< r il 
liut I ( in ta t loiiR to di Ri r\ 
iiu i m-r ' I "} i iil\ I 1 i 
II n In ill "V hin'oiMeiumi Orihina^e- 
e c Hot irlan D Uj ics iiuiotint pla e 11 

‘ III liti o! Ihi Mite HobbteM 
Hortliulture Hue Art- philoRophieal studies 
ilfrnis ‘Javanlvas*, Krlshnarajeudra 
tinle, BiiRuvaiigudi, Bangalore 

\ 1 NK M \ N All V\ VN \ N WIJIH DIWAN 
Ituuhtu T (Il BA, BL,IUo8ahi» 
(lOjt) Diwan Bahadur (102 J) , ( I 1. (10 JO) 
He tire 1 ( oileetor and DistrUt Magistrate and 
Sfuetarv to tiovernment of Madras b Nov 
nth 187^ tw to Srlmatl Mauickvatnma 
f dnr it ( M M High Se bool I llore Nobb 

< oihge \I iHulipibini md J>aw (ollege Madn 

Supdt of I md K« cords, IIMJR , Dv (oileetor 
Mulras Provimiil (IvU Service, 1912 
Bile line Kettle me nt Oftlcer 1017, Director 
of laiil Ileeonls 1910 < olb ctor and District 
Mulstiate 1021 , luRjeeflor General of RfgD 
tuition 1022 , ( oiurniHSloner of Madra** 

< or { or it Kin, 1 )2 > , law and Jbducatinii 
Ktfi tarv to Govt of Madras 1028 Hftlnd 
ill lie o f* tb 'stiuifntt* \fnnu<U of Ihr 
lit * tf tf In httd (barn Si/rict/ Manual 
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Jor llevent/fs Subordinates ; The Adoration of 
the Supreme Being. Address: Venkata Vilas, 
Ormc's Koad, Kllpauk, Madras. 

V'ENKATA TJAo, M.A., Oenoral Seoretary and 
Director, The Associated Finance and Invest- 
ment ('orporulion Ltd., llan^^al<)Te. 6. in 
Bangalore on .Line 2.'>, 3 000. Kdue. : at 
Maharaja's (^olleac, Univer- 
sity of Mjsore (lOlU-1023). 

I Jiistinction in Fn^lish and 
Philosophy. Obtained a 
First (.'lass in the M.A. 

I Decree Jixarnination with 
JNyehology and Metaphy- 
sie.s as main subjects. 

I Developed a special interest 
in Idealist Philosophy 
Lectured on Lo^iie and 
Philosoi»hN to Collei'c 
< lasses fiom 1030 to 1043. 
Took a prominent part in the allaiisofthe 
Fnivervity Union. lte]iresenU*d the Univer- 
sity Union in .an indo-liiitish Debate. Kern 
debater. Carried out reseaiches in Yeduntic 
metaphysics and epistoruolofiy. Interestul 
in a reinterpretation of tvpes of lealism and 
idealism in Indian philo‘‘Opliy. las lined 
l.atteilv on So< iolouv and Anthropohmv. 
lletiicd voluntarily as VsCi^tant l»rolcssoi 
of Philosophy in tin* Maliarani’.s ( rdlep*, 
lian^alore, in older to make if possible an 
indeiiendent contribution to so* lal and firditi- 
(aI thounlit in India in the comiiiu yiars. 
diWrcAs ; The AsHoeIate<i Fin.ince and Invest- 
ment CoriKUution, Ltd., liani^aloic. 


\1:NKATAKHIMIN Diwv.n lUH.u>ru L.l 
It A . D L , I S L • ( l»>ef Kn^iiusr Truv in- 1 
( ore State, Tiivniidrum since .Lm 11)45 I 
In.innlar, Suiv.inaravan.ipuiani, Tanjoici 
Did I let; s. of J.akMhmi- 
n.irayan Avyar, rttd. 

J'U]>erintendini: I'lminct r, 

livderabad (Diu.m), 

M.iv 7, m Mccnak'lu, 

'/ ot ILuiiaivci t.’.iriap.O til 
\crati»am,' .Imie UMMi. 

’ N , 3 (/ ^hrce 

it.inesa \id\a‘..ila, <• ma- 
{» ithiaurah.iram T.injore 
iM^trict .Town lll-'h 's< liool 
Kumliakonain ; I're-uicnev 
< '»11 , Madras and Uollefze of 
I iKdneeriim, M.idras, A]»]uentn cil in woik-' 
'hofis and ])owi i lu>U''es .ittai bed to ('funed j 

' irovunaickci’s TiMhnii.d institute MadiU'.i 

Mint Workshop-^ and Lh-cln< Supplv Station 
Hyderabad ( itv and F \N D Woikshop.. at 
Midt.irt, Apptd to tlie Indian Muvite of 
l-iuineers. Julv 1P12 , scived as Asdt 
t.ii4ineer. and Kve* utive Jhuitmer; Lmpl(»\ed' 
"11 the Uauverv Metui i»um M orks as an 
t VM'Utive F.mtincer in charge ot Sloies 'IVsts, 
'I itettuU, 'IruUspoit, Iticphones \\t>rk'hops 
■ rid j:ie. trie .Mippiv distriburion and. 

'"udruction of tiic'lett li.ink ot D.im. and 
'ht .Surplus cs(ape and btld.'e lioiii .luly 
I'l.’b It) Oetolici U*.b} ( onlcrrctl lUo» Bahadur, 
fin U*3i:. Dewau B.ihulm dm. Dm., 
I vecutive Ihiulmer, < apit.d Uoustnn- 

' >n .Ian, H)3d to Feb. 11)37. Supeimteiuhnu 
• ni'ineer. Madras P. \V D.. Feh. 1037 to. 

10 , t hief Kujjmeer, Deueial tV IrrV'u- 1 
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tion, Madras P. W. D., Aug. 1940 to May 
1943. nobby. Mechanioal Engineering and 
Agriculture. Address : Kumara Ville, 40, 
Edward Elliot Koad, Mylaporc, Madras 
and Park View, Trivandrum. 

VENKATAPATHY, Natdp Gkttu, Kao Baha- 
puk(1923). Educ.: Christian College. Tra- 
velled In fireat Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
etc. Possesses good knowledge of Municipal 
and other organisations in Western Countries, 
Councillor, Madras Corpora- 
tion, 1019-20 and served on 
Its various committees. 

Was the Vice-President of 
Temperance Association, 

Naldii Sangham, Depressed 
Class Mission Society, 

Thclaga Association and 
Santhomc J>ispensary, and 
Trustee of the Victoria Piih- 
HcHaU. naa worked on the 
Committees of various otlier 
important AsscKdation*-. 

J'or some time Moral Lecturer for Hindu 
Convicts in Madras Penitentiary. Continues 
to be Committee Member of the Countess 
of Duff erin Fund. M Special Juror of the 
Madras llich ('ourt and is the Vice-President 
of Society for Protection of Ciiildreii ; Member 
of the Madras Andhra N-ibha, South Indian 
Athletic Association Suguna A ilas Sabha, 
N.itiona! Indian A'-sociation and the Cos- 
mopolitan Club. Address : '* Hanover House,” 
Uai ley's Koad, Kilpauk, Madras. 

VENKATAllAM VNI, K. S., M.A., B.L., 

.Mvlupure, .Madras. b, Ibih June 1891. 
.\dvoeate. High ( ourt, Madr.is Some time 
member of tiie senate. .Madras Umv , and 
the symiu.ite Aimamalai Univ. Author of 
several books in Englihli, remarkable for 
their origin.il views .ind gracefiii style; 
Mas avv.irded a silver Plate by the Madras 
Bar AsMMutiou and an Ivory shn*M and 
Satlr.i bv His Holiness .sri .‘^ankaraebarya 
Swaiumal of Kamakoti Peet.im in recognition 
of servnvs (o fndMn Cultural renaissance. 
Delivered '.pecial lectures in 1933 at the 
Benares Hindu I’mversitv and m 1936 .at 
tlie Vll.ahabad Univer&ity Founded in 
193S an Ashram tor Hural reooustruotion 
and Cultur.il n n.tissance named “ Markaiide>a 
.Xhiiram ” at Tirukadavur, Tanjorc District. 
Pounder editor /i’^ lodu Mum ,i eiiitural 
Tamil Montldv, Delivered In U'39 one of the 
Savuji Kao Memorial lectures at Baroda. 
and in 19tr» ‘<pe< ial betiiH' on *' 1 ( 111.11 I(e- 
eons* ruction ” in Mv SOT' State on the joint 
Invitation of the and tlie Univ ot 

Mvsoie. Address. Svetaranva Ashrania, 
Mvlapore Madra**, or Kav eripoonipattmam, 
Tanjore DLtnet. 

VENKVrASWAMI Xviid', K.. B A.. B L . 
M.L.C . Ailvoiute. Depiitv Prcsuleiit. Madras 
Legi. ( onneil. f>. July 1M)«> . w. K. Varalak- 
shmi Amm.i. Pib t Paehaivapi^Us College 
ami Law Colbve. Enndled as Advocate 
in 1924; Couiuilh>r. ( )>ri»onition of Madras 
sinee 19*28 ; Trustee. I‘aehaiyappa’s Trust 
Hoard; Muvor o! Madras, 1938-39; President, 
Madras Central Industnal Museum; District 
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Scout Commissioner, Madras North ; Member, Indian Police in 1914: Served in 9th Hoyal 
Senate, Madras University and Annamnlai Soots, 26th (K.O.O.) Light Cavalry <& Eoyal 
University; President, Puruihavralkam Anna Air Force; Dy. Director, Intelligence, Govt. 
Dana Samajam ; Vlce-Probldent, Chennapuri of India. Pcsliawar, 1988-40 ; Awarded King's 
Anna Dana Samajam; Scout Commissioner, Police Medal, 192o and Indian Police Medal, 
Corporation Scout Association. Vice-President, 1944. Address : Peshawar. 

Provincial Scout Council Executive C'ttee. 

VnAYAKAGHAVACnARTA. 


Boad, KUpauk, Madias. 

VENKATRAMAN. Rao Bahadfr Sir T. S. 
OF XlRUVAPl, Kt., C.I.E., B.A. (1905), D.Sc. 
(Hony. Degree of Andhra Unlv. 1941); Rao 
Bahadur (1928); C.l.E. (1937); Knighthood 
(1942) ; Government of India Pensioner. 
b, 1884 ; m. Shreemathy Meonatshi A mmol. 
Educ. . S. P. U. Coll., Tiiehinopoly A Presy. 
Coll., Madras. Apptd. to Indian Agri. 
Service, 1919; Govt, of India Sugarcane 
Expert, 1919-1942; was deputed by Govt 
to represent India at (1) The International 
Sugarcane conference in Java, 1920; (2) 
similar conference in Australia, 1935 ; and (3) 
the International (Jcnctical Congress at 
Edinburgh, 19.39 , Pres., Agri. section of 
Indian Science Congress in 1927 and 1938; 
Genl. Pres of the whole Indian Science 
Congress, 1937; Delivered Madras UnU 
Subra mania Icchm^ 1930 , Travaucore Curson { 


IJAYARAGHAVACnARYA, D I W A N 
Bahapur Sir T., K.B.E. (1926); Prime 
Minister, Udaipur State, since 1939. Vice- 
Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research from 1929 to 1936. h, Ai^gust 1876. 
Educ, : Presidency (College, Madras. Joined 
Provincial Service, 1898; Revenue Officer, 
Madras Corporation, from 1912 to 1917; 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1917-18 , 
Director of Laud Records, 1918 ; Deputy 
Director of Industries, 1918-19; Diwan of 
Cochin, 1919-32; Collector and District Magte., 
1920; Commissioner for India, BrltlBli 
Empire Exhibition, 1922-25; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1926-26; Director of 
Industries, 1926 ; also Director of Fisheries, 
1926; opened Canadian National Exhibition, 
August, 1926; Member, Public Servlci 
Commission, 1926-29. Chairman , Madras 
Government Committee on Co-operation, 1939 
Addrns : Udaipur 


Prize lectures, 1936 . and the Baroda (iolden i 

Jubilee lectures 1936. PulhcnUons : Various i VI RMANI. llA.M Naraik, proprietor, Sctl 


publications in the Imperial Dept of Agricul- 
ture Bulletins, Memoirs and artules in publica- 1 
tlons Issued by the Imp ('oundl of Agri | 
Research (India), the tvo most inipoitaiit 
being thc»c on the intergtncric h>brld'-( 
beineen the suifarcanc and <1) The Sorghum { 
plant and (2) the Bamboo plant. Address 
66. Thyagaroya Road. Thyagaroyauagar 
Madras. I 

VICCAJEE, VinoB Framjef, B A . F.S.A A . \ 
A C I S., R A., hcnior Piiitner, h K i 
A Co, of Cah'Utta b 2(«h .bum.irv 1903 j 
s. of the late Mr. I tamjee Mciajei ; 


Dhanputmal Jawaladas, Lvallpur, and Tlv 

Narnln Flour MilD, Jaranwala. Financier, 

Blinker and lndnBtTialis^^^ll|pm|||||M||M 

ot the Punjab, ft Jnnuaryf 

1, 1900. Director, The 

bunhght of India Insur- V „ 

ance Co ,Ltd., IiAhorc, and V ^ H 

Chairman of the Punjab B 

('ommcrcc Bank Ltd , 

The .shvam ( ham hers 
Ltd., l.iallpiir. tin Globe 
industries iJd . l^ahon* 
and the S. (liuiubuls 
Works Ltd, Amritmr. 

Adirfhs M*th Dhan 

patinal Juualadas, Ly all pur. ^ 


of Cahutta ft 20th .Lum.irv 1903 I*, ihombals 

the late Mr. I Idd , Amritiur. 

of .Shanghai hd rhonia- , ^Hh Dhan 

^ Hanbury Srhool. bhan* , j ,,^1 Jawaladas, Lyallpur. . 

ghai, and Lugard Hull * * 

WIB I’ ni versify of Hong Kong t ^ , 

1 Aw.irded the H. O. White nSSANJI, 8 iR MATHrRiPAS*, Kt, J.P.. ! \ 


■■||||Mi|||Ba* Bursan. Served article's of , 

WjjTv clerkship under Mr. Fridi 

Ptrey Barnes, F.S A A 
of Ixmdou. m Jir, d ol 
the late Jcliangir Necniudt 
wala, Solidtor, JWmiiuy 
Ban acted as lecturir to th«' 
B. ( om and .M A ^ ( 

of the Calcutta University. Member of tin 
Ckimmlttee, Incorporated Accountant-, Beng.»l 
and District So^dety, Local Examination Re 
presentatlve of the 1 nstitute of ikKik-Keeptrn 
London. Pia)irig number (atiiiitcurj ot th< , 
Calcutta Symphony Ordie-tru Grigln.il , 
“ deh*gate ’* to the Parsec (’huf .Matrimonial 
Court of (.alcutta. iJon 'irui'uirer. th« 
Aliiaore Franchise of ( alcutta. Past Masiir* 
of Lodge "St yiary,” No 3331 EC. Addrets 
IB, Old Post Office btreei, Calcutta. 

VICKERS, HARTiUi JaMW, I.P., C.B.E. (1936) . I 
Df. Inspector General of Police, N W F P 
Mni-e 1940 . ft !«96 . m. Mabel Mary Langlev. 
Educ.. The Liserpool Institute Joined; 


bberifl of Bombay. Entered business at the 
early age of 18 and was trained under tht 
guidance of his father, tlio late Rao Baliadur 
Vlawinjl Khlmjl The Brokerage and MunM 
liumage of Bombay Coin|»any A Wallace a 
C o . and tlie management of W'allace Honr 
Mills form tlic iimlre of his busineiis activliu- 
Be is the chairman and director of varum- 
commercial and indiistriai concerns and la thi' 
director-founder and the first President of tin* 
East India Cotton AsstK'lation. Ho is an (\ 
president of the Indian Merchants' ClianifHr 
and Pn'sidcnt of many educational 
charitable Institutions and tniatee in numeroii'i 
others Poi “■ome \*ars he w»s iiumiber 
tin Indian Legislative As emi>ly represint 
lug the Indian Mercliants* Ciiaml'*‘r 
He lias travelled extensively. A leadlUfr 
busines'^man and acknowledged Iwder of tla 
li Indus in iVouiliay, he it ludd in high esteein 
amongst all sections of the public. * 
November 4 . 1881. Knlglithood confered on 
him in 1943. Address • 9, Wallace StreH 
Fort, Bombay. 
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VISVESVAEAYA, 8 1 R MokbhakuNDAM, 
K.O.I.E., M.LO.E.y late Dewan of Mysore, b. 
16th Sept. 1861. Bdw»: Central College, 
Bangalore, and College of Scienee, Poona, 
floldi Honorary Degrees from four Univer- 
sities (D. S(’., of Calcutta', LL.D , of Bombay ; 
D.Litt., of Benares: and D.Sc. of Pattui) 
Asst. Englne(r, P.W.D., Bombay, 1881; 
Siipdt. Eng., 1904; retired from Bombay 
Govt. Service, 1908. Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to Nizam’s Govt., 1900 ; Ch. Eng. and 
Sec., P.W. and Ey. Depts., Govt, of Mysore, 
1909 ; Dewan of Mysore, 191 2*1 918; Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922; Eetrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1924 , Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1920. Chairman, 
Irrigation Inquiry Committee (appointed by 
tiovt. of Bomimyl, 1938. Prc«i(lcnt, the 
411-India Manufacturer's Organization since 
March 1941. rublirations : “ Reconstructing 
India” fP, S. King <t Son, Ltd., London) 
and “Planned Kronomv for India”. 
(1934), Bangalore lYess, Bangalore, Address : ' 
i'plands High (iround, Bangalore. 1 

I 

VI8WANATH, Bhaoavatula, Eao Bahadur,, 
<’ I.E, (1943), D.Sc., F.l (IvomloiD, Kao 
Bahadur (1929), Director of Agriculture, 
Madras. b. lat January 1889, m. to' 
Srimatl Venkata Lakshml. Kdue, : at 
Vizianagram. Assistant Chemist, Agricul- 
tural Research Institute Coimbatore till 
1923 ; Agricultural (’hemlst to Government 
of Madras, 1923-34 ; Imperial Agricultural f 
Chemist, imperial Agricultural Research I 
Institute, since 1034 ; Joint Director 
1035 and Director, liiiperlal Agricultural 
Research Institutes I93.'i-April 1944. Presi- 1 
dent, Agricultural Sections, Indian Science | 
(’ongresa, 1937. President, Indian Society ! 
of Soil Science, 1035-37. Vice-President,' 
Indian Society of Soil Science. Vice lh-esi- 1 
dent, Society of Biological Chemists, India, i 
1038. Foundation Fellow of National j 
Institute of Science, India ; Indian Academy i 
of Science ; Indian Chemical Society. 1 
BubUeations : Several original contributions 
on soils and plaftt nutrition and on the I 
utillsallon of Agricultural products and 
\ui«.tes. Address: Director of Agriculture,] 
M.idras. 

VISWANATHA, Skkharipcram Vaiptanatha, ' 
M A., L.T. (Madras). Retired Professor andy 
Arclueologist, Journalist and Author. 67] 
20th October, 1891; m. to Venkatambal. , 
two d, one #. Bdue. : Victoria (’uUegc, , 
I’ulghat ; Government College, Kumbakonam ; . 
Mailras ("hrlstlan (ollego and Teachers’ 
College, Saldapet. Lecturer, Findlay College, 
Munnargudl. 1015-1919 ; Senior I.rf’Cturer, 
National College, Trlchlnoptdy, 1919-29; 
Temporary Government Kpigrai^hlst, Madras, 
f 'r two years ; Examiner to the Unlvendties of 
Madras and Mysore. Extension Lecturer. 
.M\ sore University; Member, All-India Oriental 
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Conference ; served on staff of ” Aryan Path,** 
Bombay, 1936. Publications: Intematumal 
Law in Ancient India (Longmans, 1925); 
Racial Synthesis in JJindu Culture; (Trubnet’s 
Oriental Senes, 1928) contributions to Jour- 
nals ; Some, Links in the History of the Deccan 
and of Mysore ; Little Tljoughts on Mystic 
Themes ; Dravidian Civilization , etc. A 
Sanyasln since Jan. 1945 under the name 
Vistra Prem. Address : * Govardhan,” R. S. 
Purum, Coimbatore. 

VIZIANAGRAM, Maharajkhmar Sir Vijata. 
(See Indian Nobles* Section). 


VYAS Rao, R., Principal Partner, The Mysore 
Industrial Development Co., and apecial 
Director, The Mysore Stoneware Pipes and 
Potteries Ltd., Bangalore. Director, Mysore 
Silk Filatures Ltd., Mysore. 

Consulting Geologist, Jhag- 
rakhand Collieries Ltd , 

Central fndia. Sou of Mr. R. 

Nanjundappa. 6. in 1881 
at Oudlbanda, Kolar Dist. 

Post-Graduate apprentice 
In the Mysore. Government 
Geological Department, 

19 0 5- 1 906. Prospector, 

Peninsular Mineral Co., Ltd., 

Bangalore, <1 Hoove red 
Hindhuvall (’hrome Mines. 

Geologist, Messrs, Tata Sons <v Co., 1906. 
Geologist* Head of Department. Messrs. Tata 
Iron and Steel Co , Ltd., 1908-1917. (lovem- 
mentof Mysore Industrial Geologist, 1917 and 
on(’ontract, 1918-1921, worked out a scheme 
for the manufacture of Porcelain in Mysore. 
Consulting Geologist to Messr<^. Dalchand 
Bahadur Singh, Calcutta. Address. 
122, Santhlkuteera, Central Bank Road, 
Chamarajendiapete, Bangalore City. 

WADIIWAX : H. H. M\!Iarana Shri Surex- 
Thakore Svhkb OF. (.sVf Indian 
Princes' Section). 




WADHWAXT, Dr ITemaxpas R., M.B., B.S.. 
K.1.H..M.L.A.. J.P.,6. Jan. 12, 1895. Eiuc.: 
Grant Medical Coll.. liombay, 1920, specialised 
in bar Diseases (I)rafne««) at Neumann Clinic, 
Vienna. A leading practl- 
’ tioncr in Jaeobubad and 
Kara<'hi ; Hon. Secy.. Indian 
Re(i Cross 8o<‘iety, Jacoba- 
bad, for .«ievcral years ; has 
done a great deal in reduc- 
ing maternal mortality ; 
\ Isited Paris to see the work- 
ing of the League of Red 
I Cros-s Sot feti s for some time 
III 1932 ; Received Kalser-i- 
t*. Hind Ml dal in 1934 for Red 
Crvxss work ; Elected M.L.A,, 
Sind, 19,17; Appointed Minister of P.W.D. 
and Public He.dtli, 1937-38 ; Minister of Public 
Health, Industries and Hvil Defence, 1942-45 ; 
Member, N. M'. Ry. Advisory Board, 
Karachi, 1937 ; Member, Health Survey and 
Development (Committee and Medical Council 
of India ; Ist President of the Sind Nursing 
Council ; Takes keen interest in social reform 
work ; Anti -Dowry legislation In Sind is due 


iJi . 
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to his cfTorts ; hiiH fitnrtotJ Siiid Anti-IH*tJ , 
teti (Anti*l)o\viy) Assrn. ol which he is the i 
Pre>l(lent . hns hrouvriit about luaiiv reforms 
in the Public Health, Medical and Industries 
iJepts of Simi wlnilo Minister , The Dow Modi- 1 
cal t'olloj^e, Sind, was started liy him. AtUiretis : 
iStrachan Koad, Karachi, ’ j 

WADIA. ARDFvSHIR lltTTTONJI HAJASEVASAKTA, 

B.A., Bar-at-Law, Director of Public Instruc- ' 
tion. M\soie (lletd ) h 4 June 1H88. AVac. 
8t. XaMcr's llieh S« lusd and WiKon t'oliejie,' 
Bombay; Middle Temple, boudon. for liar ; 1 
St. Catlieriiie's, Oxford, tor Diploma in ^ 
r.conomics and Political Science; ritzwilliam ' 
Hall, rambndcc, for Moral Science Triinis 
l^rof. of Kn^lish and Plillosophy. Wilson 
('ollcpe, 3itimba\, UH4 ; l.ecturer in IVychu- 
lofry, riiiver-^Uy of liomba>, liU4-10. Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, M\8orc PniverMtv 
lU17-lt*4l!. Secretary, ' Intcr-l’nheisit \ 
Board, PJ32-37. President, All-India Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Associations, Patna, 1020, J 
and Indian I’hilosophical (’oniairp'is, Dacca, 

1930 Delcirate, t omircs'i of the Pniversitios' 
of the British Kmiure, London and F.diiiburuh. , 

1931 President, Fourth All-Karnataka Hindi 
Pracliar Conference. 1933 IVe.sulent. Kxecu- ' 
tivc Committee. Indian Philosophical Coniirefis. 
and Mjsore St»te Iklucation Lcacue, 1933-41 , 
Puh. : The F.thics vf remiuism ; ('iNiUsation 


Loudon, 1934; *' Lycll Medal" awarded hj 
floolofjlcal Society, London, 1943. Jh/ftfica 
tionit : (rVo/ovv of India (Macmillan, 
London, 1919, 1920, 1938); Syntaxis of N, 
IF. Uitnalayas (1931); (ieoJogi/ of JS'anga 
I^nrbat and Uihjil Dintrict (1932) ; Stiructure 
ofthf Jlunnlin/as (1038). Address : Secretariat, 
Kew Delhi. 

WADIA, Sir Nusbbrwanji Nowrobjbb, TC.B.E., 
C.I.E., M.I.M.E., M.l.St.B., J.P., F.C.P.S. 
(lutL). (Hon 1; Millowiier. fi. ,3(>th May 1873. w 
Evylene Clara Powell. Educ. : St. Xavier's 
College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill 
owners’ Association, 1911 and 1926. Address 
** Bella Vista," Pedder Hoad. Bombay. 

WADIA, PbstomJI ARDBBIIIR, M.A., ProfesBoi 
ol Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay, b. I6th Dec. 187S. Bdue, : Elphin 
stone College, Bombay. Publications : The 
Philosopher^ and the Freneh llevolutlon : 
i^oroastrianism and our Spiritual flcritage ; 
Inquiry Into the Principles of Thcosoph\ 
The Wealth of India; Money and the Monev 
Market in India, An Introduction to IvanhoV 
and History of India. Mahatma Candhi, a 
dlaloRiie in understanding. A Missionary and 
Hi.s Pledge. Our l.coiiomic Problein 
Addrfsn • lloimard Villa, t uniballa Hiil 
Bombay. 


as a C(>-operati\c Adventure; "Pragmatic 
Idealism " in " ('ontemporary Indian Plillo- ' 
soph)." "Zoroaster." At/c/re.sjj ; t>, liitanlr> I 
Road, Bangalore. 

WADIA, MR Jam^^TTJI Kl.MA.. ' 

LL B , (I'nlv. of Bombay), II tr-at-Law. b. 4 
Aug. 1881. m. llattanbal Hormusji AV.idli 
and subsequently to Pcrln Kowroji Chino\ 
of Secundetabad. Educ.: St. Xavier’s Collegt ,i 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt. 
Law College, Bombay, 1919-1926. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High CiJiirt of Bombay 
for two months from 6tli June 1928, and 
again from Januarv to October 1929, and from 
1st Fch. to October 1930. Additional Judge, 
1930-31 ; Puisne Judge. High Court, 1931-41 
Vi< < •< harj< ( Jlor. I ni\ef-i{v or Biunbai 
"iiif e .fuiu* 1942 Addr^t'i J*’i2 Queen’" Itoud 
Bomltu} . 

WADIA, SIR CrsROW, X., Kt. (1032), C.I.E. 
n919) b E,//>r King*'* Coll . London 

Joined Xowro 3 *‘e W A '"oni in 
Ciiujiman, Bombay MillowmrH’ A-'-oi iution , 
(lyihb Retired fntui Ibi'int "s, 1933. Address 
Matatiai I'aik, Warden Hoad, Bombay, 

WADIA, Darashaw XO.SHERWAN*, M.A., K.G.8.,w 
1* H.fi.s., 1 R A S.B., Mii)*r.il AdviHir. 
Go\t of India b (><‘tober 1883. n/ 
Metier (j Medivala. Educ. : Baroda (’ollege, 
Bombay I niverslty, Prof of fieolog)' Prince- 
of Wales Colli ge' Jawrnu lKashmlr>, ll»07- 
1920; Geohigicai Survey </f India, 1921- 
1939; Carried out the (ii‘oh»gleal Survey i 
of S. W. Punjah, Hazara ami Kashmir as, 
pari of ofh( ial duth^s ; Mineral Adviaer , 
Ceylon Government since 1938. President,! 
Indian Science Congress, XXIX Session, 1942.1 
" Back .Award " Koyal Geographical Sodelv.l 


WAGSTAFF, Coi-ONl.L llKNRY WyNTm, M.iust 
T., Sf.C .(.SI Member. Staff, Ball wa> 

Board, (t<»vt of India, b. Jul\ 19, 1890; // 
Jean FAerll Muthu-Hon . Educ Royal Militaiv 
Acad inv, Woolwich . 2 lA H L , 23-12 19H) 
tame to India 1913 , .N. W’. FrontuT and Me-i 
jKdamia. 1914 l.'>, seismded to Indian Stai 
Ruilwav.", 1921, promoted ( olouel UUb 
Membi-r. Railway B»>urd, 1912; .Iddos) 
Xew Delbl A Co Ll'»>(ls Bank, Bombay 

WAJTI) Kius, svmnzvbv Dr ABi>t l, M 
Pb D.d.eon ) Londtm, ’^{t<-eiH] (Mllri*i < D.I.i* 

( Die (IimnD, Ihutgal b. May 1902. s. of th 
late SabibzuilA Abdur Ra- 
shid Khan ot C. I*. Civil 
Service, m 1920, ,A.Tijum 
ZiimanI Begam (<lerra*'ed) 

Heiuurried 1937 -Kuniz 
Sakuia Begam, sister of 
Rnju Saldif ol Kutwara 
(Oudh) Ha ' 2 s. and 3 d. 

Educ. .Mu.>iim \ nlvcrdtv, 

Aligarh and I.ouflou 
Htliool of D'onomh s, 

CniviT'-ity of L<»mb>n. 

Asfibtfd in prejairatlou 
oi Indian Statts case 
for Butler (ommittee in 1928; acted •' 
Secretary to li. H tl»e ( haneellor, ( haratx t i 
I*riue«*., 1931 , Personal Scdetarv to' 11 11 

Nawab of itbopal, 1931-33 , Secretary to H H 
Maharaja ot I'atiala. J93:i-3»: Seeretarv f 
H H. ( hiiiu eUor, Ciiamlu'r of Princes, 1937 
Elected Meml>er of the .Ministers’ tommiti-' 
of the Chami«*r of Princes, from Malwa Btat- 
lilB). < hlef Minuter and 1. <*. Police, Jflo'ji 
State, C.I., 1938-41. On military duty (GIPo. 
1942- 14. Ih a writer on Indian Stati**' atlai) 
i‘ubhcatwn : ’* Financial l*roblcius of Jndi ei 

States under Federation," 1988. Addn 
13- A, Pallt Street, Calcutta 
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WAJIHUDDIN, ilAJi, Khan Bahaditk (1026). i 
M.B.B. (1036), Director of Pioneer Arms Go., 
Delhi. Treasurer, Ked Crescent Fund, 1010- 
12. During Great War (101 8) Hon. Secretary, 
Meerut Cantonment War Loan Committee. 
Sleeted to Municipal Board, 1016 to 1022. 
Elected ('antonment Committee, 1026 
to 1080. Elected to the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly in 1920, 1923 and 1030 and 
remained in office for 10 years. Appointed 
in 1922 to b'nch of Hon. Magistrates; In 
1930 Special First class powers conferred 
and in li).3r) same powers for life awarded. 
Hon. Secretary to the Central Haj Committee 
of India, 1922 ; President, U. P. Punjabi 
Sowdagar Conference, 1930. Chairman, 
All-India Muslim ('onference, 1936; President, 
Ayurvedh ik Un.ani Tibbi Anjuinan, United 
Provlnee.s Meeiut ; Memhei, I .P Provim ial 
War Council and Delhi W ar ( ttee. Ward No. 1 : 
Pres., (’entral Haj Piltfrims Protection League 
Elected to Sunni Mnjlis-e-AiKiat, Delhi, by 
Central l.em.sluture (1943) . Kash- 

miri (late, Delhi . 

WALCHAND HlR\rHAM>, Cliairman, The Pre- 
mier (onstruetion Co Ltd., The Selndia 
Steam >Hvigation Co. Ltd., and The Premier 
AutoiaohUe.H l.td , Dirci'tor, Associated 
(’ement Coinf>anles Lt<l.. Tata Chemicals Ltd . 
etc. b. 1882 atSholapur, hduc.: Sholapur, 
Poona and Bombay ; took huge contracts for 
construction ot Kailuay lines, river iiridges, 
large Military W’<»rkb,* Bhore (ihat Tunnel 
W’ork and otlnr large Public Buildings, etc., 
interested in tlie '^ugar Industry and run- 
two Smiar lactono in Bomt)ay Presy 
An Agriculturist on a large scale; Als«> in- 
terested in I’ljie Manufacturing Industry 
hu\ing 38 Factories operating all over India, 
and Ceylon; Pies., the Indian Merehants’ 
Chamber, Bomtiay, 1927 ; M.iharashtra (Tiam 
her of Commerce, 1927,38; Indian National! 
ettee. of the Internatiiuia! C haiuher of ('om- 
merce, 1931-33 , Fe<lcration of Indian Cliam- 
h(*rs of t oMiineroe and Indu^-try, 1932-33. 
TheAll-Tiidia Organisation of Industrial Km 
ployers, 1933 34, Indbin National Shifiowiier''* 
Assen. , Vice-Proft. International (’hniulier ot 
(’omraeree, Pails, 1934-3:) and 103d-37, Mem- 
ber, Governing Body of Imperial Agrieultural 
Kesearch Council of Govt of India for five 
years , Employ ers' Delega^* to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1932, 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to Ninth Con- , 
gress of interiiationa! ChamlH'r of Commerce' 
at Berlin, 1937 and Copenhagen, 1939 ; Clubtt * 
W'llllngdoii, Orient, Western India Turf, 
Bomliayand ('alcutta. A<idTe»» • Construction 
House, Ballard , Estate, Bombay 


WALT-ULLAH. Mouambd, B.A.. LL.B., M.A,. 
B.C.L.(Oxon) ; LL I). (Trinity Coll., Dublin) ; 
Bar-at-Law, Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, since July 1944. h. Oct. 14, 1892; 
m. Begatu Muratan Jehan Educ. Jubilee High 
Scliool, Gorakhpur ; Muir Central CoU. 
Allahabad —B. A. (1911), LL.B. (1913) ; llnlv. 
of Oxford, B.A. Hons. (1916), B.C.L. Hons. 
(1916); Trinity tUdl., Dublin, LL.D., (1917). 
Gray’s Inn. London ; called to the Bar, Jan. ' 
1917 • practiced at the Bar 1918-1919 : Profes- , 
sor ox Law, Uni. School of Law, Allahabad,) 
41 


1019-23 ; Joined the Allahabad High Court, 
1923 ; Astt. Govt. Advocate 1925-37 ; Govern- 
ment Advocate, 1937-44. A ddrm. 12, Elgin 
Koad, Allahabad (U.P.). 

iWALVEKAK Balaji Bhavansa, M.L.A., 
Bombay, b. December 12, 1897. Chairman, 

1 8. C. D. Weaving & Industrial Co-operative 

1 Association, 1935-37, and a leader and 
enthusiastic worker of 
the weaver classes In 
Maharashtra ; Chairman, 
International Press Ltd.; 
Member, Harijan Seva 
Sangh, Poona ; Director 
of Biiarat Industrial Bank 
Ltd., Poona ; Secretary, 
Bihar Flood Relief Com- 
mittee ; Member, Poona 
City Munhipallty from 
1932 and President, 1934. 
Member, Standing Com- 
mittee, PoonaMuniclpality, 
1933-34. He took gieat Interest in relief work 
during the plague outbreak in the city. 
Pre.-ented a civic address to Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1934 wlien he visited Poona on his Harijan 
tour. Secretary of the social conference of 
bis community in 1932. Cliief Trustee, Lord 
lleay Industrial Museum, Poona, 1935. 
Director Navaymg Chitrapat Ltd. and 
Chairman, Reception Committee of the 
Bombay Pri sidency IJandloom Weavers* 
Conference, 2Dd Session, 1980, held at Poona. 
Addrtit: 398. Vetal Peth, Poona City. 

W’ANKANER : H. H. Maharan’A Shri Amar- 
SINHJI BaHAPTR. RaJAPAHEB OF. (6>« 
Indian Princes' Section). 

WARE, Dr Frank, F.R C.V.S , c.I.E. (1937), 
Dire) tor ot Animal fliibbaudry V P Feb 22, 
1886 ; m. Martha (nee) Turner, M.Se. 
Educ. . Royal Veterinary College, London. 
Joined Indian Veterinary Service in 1907 ; 
Principal, Madras Veterinary College, 1925-27 ; 
Director of Veterinary Services. Madras, 
1927-29; Director, Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute, Mukteswar, 1929-3t. 
Aniinal Husbandry i omnu'-ioner w'lth the 
Govt ot India, 1938-44. Publications: 
\aiious publii vitions on Veterinary and 
Animal Husbandry Subjects. Address ‘ 
Lucknow. 

WASSOODEW, Keshowrao Balkrishna, B.A., 
LL.B., Retd Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, b 14th January ; m. daughter 
of Dr (L B. Prabhak.ir. L R C P . L.R C.8. ; 
Educ. John Connun High School, Elphln- 
stone College ami St Xavier's College. Bombay. 
Entered Piovinelal (’ivil Service, J^xecutive 
Branch. 1907. .\fter serving as Deputy 
Colle<*tor and Magl^trale appointed as Assist- 
ant Judge in Ahmcdnagar in 1912 Since 
then served lu various District as Additional 
and District and Sessions Judge. ..Iddresi; 
46C, Warden Road. Malbai Hill, Bombay. 


WAUGH, Arthur Ali.bn, C.I.E., 1937 ; C.S.I., 
1943 ; Indian Civil Service ; 8ecy , Supply 
iK'pt,, (lovt. of India, Now Delhi, b. 25th July 
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1891 jbduc George >\at8on^ College, 
JSdlnlmrgh Edinburgh University M A , 
entered Indian Civil herviee 1914 Addws, 
1, Bhagwandas Road, New Delhi 

WAM'Il His hxoMiiNO^ 1 ini) Maiisiiai 
rut hUtin Hovoijrahil liii \istoiM 
VNam-ll of ixnniua niKl \Nimhts(<i 
OCB.GMSI GMIE CMC MC \i<i 
ro\ and t^oMrnor luneril of 
India 1st \ i s < o u ii t 
(trt ited 1*U1) Vnhilald 
rtrtiN^il IM OMsr G 
M I L ireattd 194 1 G ( It 
<r<at<d 1941 Iv ( B tr» d 
Ml l‘)t9 t it UH'i 
( M (. 1919 M( \1MU*^ 
lud (»o\ truer Gtiund ol 
India, 20th 0(t 1 14 1 

b ^Ia^ 18s 1, V of lat< 
Majoi G(u \ (i \\ i\tll 
V It M 1 luMnn 

Marie C I 1 )4 t onh child <d 1 »tt ( oloin 1 
Owen Giiirk t B 1> s o oiu son tliitc 
•iujghttis I iiu( \\ 1114 hcirtt r ( t>l} 11 M ( 
sandhur t stuff toll AitjondMi Hit 
Hlatk W it h 1 i(il strNtd s \fri iii M ir 
mi Id xnth 4 cl is] si liidi in I rout nr 1 los 
imedd with clas] ; I urt)] i in ^\ ir 1914 18 
stiNed in franc* 1 >14 1( (wonn It 1 M ( 1 
14 Mild ir> Vttatin with 1 usfiun Arin\ in 
t i»i( isub Oit 1 >1( Jum 1 >1 tOiiltM if 
St Millinir and st stimlis) ini wdh 
fgtjtnn i \pedduti ir\ lot 1 >1" J> 

It <1 < > W t on ^ 1 >ls I » j I i, s 

III 1 >I > - > lir* \tt 1 1 Id ( ( It itl 1<»1 

t. olon 1 J >-.1 Ml} <icn 1 > i It t ti 

iUds (.Ml rd 1 >40 InllMirshd n4 
(tnuininid 4 tli lut intrs itii^iic, Mdtrslnt 
1 On U t IM t th Kii u HM- 1 1 

> oinn ii (1 r -nd lH\i i i \1 I r h it I < 7 

< omn HU li i It js ju I j 1 tn* i 1 Irii*' 

Itir i ill I » “ " ( (> 4 ini so\t!j«ri 

t omn 111 I MS 4 ♦ ( <>n m ui h r ir < hi t 

M) i il I I t ] Ml tl \ 1)4 4 Mt It ii M 
tin Kits. 1 M 4 TUT 11 i r n (Ii liiiJnh 

1 Ml 4 Kj T t th 4>i 1 1 4 t St f hi 
of • rnsil 1 il 1 4 oTinruii It r It i i 1 
t 11 n i>! lir t tin Nil 4>i i r < 1 I 1 
N it 1 i Ol ’ I t ( < r 0 1 I \ lit t j 

Mil til Mini 4 ri i Milit ii\ 4 it h** 

'sfal < f " 1 1 n Ml 1 } 11 Or in f Or me 

of S i->si ( / I SS il 4 It ss y fh att t 
If, } t t t ) l 1 >.S illfft f 

I 14 ( 4 r I lit 1 >41 I 

AUenhj in Ei/vj t IJ4 / r Ut r Imiil * 
me. f If stn s^i m,. { j 

iMM 111 1 I It* I s< 1 M i i irf s \ I f rt \ s I 

4 mil h li 1 

M EBB JOHNSON, SiANLEl 11 B (Httlaas 
iioiiMUSl OI I 4 1 MO) 1 it (193)) < 1 ! 

1 HI i M II I I^SH n, 1^1 

I u< hinm 1 n I \ ( T il i t| r) ji t < i ir i 
d ol t ill t 14 1* I < I i it I v \ 4 ( M i 'i i 
/Mr I o t I s Ik 1 if 1 \ 1 t li 4 I iii\ 

Mt\ I ft ( r f II t-n ^ -sMi n I 1 tr II 
Inn 1 1 ii 1 r i if n 1 Ol 14 h* rvt i tino ml 

< lit S\ ur 1 1 1 111 n w It h t III dt h Bn t i t 
Surrey Itegimtnt mtl on tin stuff uliKt 
then tontrollcr tf 1 m ru> IVtifHrtv and 
Legal Adsiatr Ui tfo toivtrumtnt of India 

4 flout I '‘Jiiifi I ill* Hr \ |)< tf H I 


tlu \ittiov PiiHltUnt Simla VMCA, 

Vitc Brisuitut Masonu Fridirnlty of 
Iklhi Dtlhi Ol^inpif Asset intlon Hx- 

StiiiMs Vssot lation of Indli Publications 
1 DijfHt of Imiian Ian ( t/stt, Adifress 
Imptiid 1>tlhi (iMjikhiin ( luh Ntw Dilhl, 
i ndt*! strviMS ( hib Siirilu last India 
I ndt tl S4 1 Mf t s ( luh J oudou 


Wl'ST STfWARr LUE«» lAWRFNCB ( IE. 
(1944) O II I (MilitarA) 1918 M Inat 1 , 
MemiHr J raus^iortatioii Bidlwav Dept , b 
March 2 1890 «i Vtra Musricl Nan Ryn®- 
\eld I diu Berkhamsttd Sthool, Joined 
N W Badwa\ March 1009 , Military Service 
1 Africa 4 viars Brintipat Kidlwav Staff 
(olhgt 1031 Dirtetor Irallif' Jlailway 
Board lOJs iddress < /o Railway Board, 
V Dilhi 


WIsioN iHi- Hon Mu lisrit k I ek, B A 
(4 )id il > hnlgt High ( oiirt loud l^ suite 
1) < 1 >4-, b sth I)** 180^ » ( lorgina 

liii tK f W 1 ( oTk of Hiinisttad 

I i»T dou II SI loiiu s ( ( 11 ( am 
liiUt S(r\*il 111 Minons this iu Ikmi 

I I s\ lud sjTui is \sMt ( ol ^ Mgt* from 
1 fU 1 >«I imi lH'^tt iind BiKt hulg* 1921 

1 Ml 1)1 t FinUi \(hn 19 1 1 > 4 liiditial 
< omm \\ i s V 1 ijkot and (jii i I >14 3» 
an 1 1 > ” s liidpt (hid ( ot tt ol siud 
1 IS 1 fd/rts> HighComt I t iid iv 


Will H 1 I SIK I OMM I K I (101 {) 
ingidnr (liti lt<\}d liigiimi'') ( los 
t itgion (t n ninir hth 4 lass i tlS 
M< 111* Sum V or 4 < ii id of India 
f IMli \iiil lK)i) ((uuuU) m l)oro 
fhtu ''tjhw Iiiuulsiu I I (c lnnlt> 
( llfg* s il il Port Htfi ( a? ada 
Ko\ il Miidirv 4 llcg* Kiivstoii ( iiiuda 
( u)m)<"'> n 1 It* \ il I ugiiarrs J >10 Mis 
In lie J 14 111 A 1 ram* 1 <14 1 > 

111 1> Mistiitimia 1 >10 Is Kurdisli 

Op rati Ii'* III ir sulummh di B 1 > Bniid 
simt \ I iu iui III >th Dmudtr 1913 
Mt lint l\4rt t 1 \] ditnn J >21 SurM vor 
< < nt r il J In In 1 >11 4 Idn > Itmiorarv 

St tr* tin it 1 iildlugs (nil I mis Dtlhi 


Will 1 1 M ARDI NI 111! Hon nit MR 
1 J WIN Arthik liwp Kingbtouuscl 1937 
PuiMi* Jiilgi, Supreint Court < tylou b 
-,1st M ir h IHS*’ r/i I lllnu Bt atn< t IN rt r i 
On* son / / \mm 1 1 4 olhgc and st 

Ihomui 4 lip C oloiid o (t\lou Matht 
111 itl* al 1 ri7( man J904 I ii«,iish (ni\4rt)it 
'^ihiUr Itxiti A<l\o«att Siiiitui* (ouit 

1 )] 1 \e Di'^tiut ludgi ( oiondio IM 
Dtpids Pul li< Inistn 1 M„ Puhlii Irust* 
lOiS Soli dor Otnt nil, 1910 Attin 
At1orut\ «.tuirul 19IH Pulwni hwtlt* 

SuyriiiH ( ourt 1018 iddrens Anamiagin 
ItoKDieiid I hit * ( olorobo 


\MI IS Mr (.iinnir M A (Cant eb ) K f H 
(HMS) i s I (HMI) ( I I (1920) Ad\i 
to tht He n t ir\ of statt for Imlia lunt 1 >4 
t .,)th Muidi 1880 m \Midfrid Mt 
Pr\or J due Pirtie s*liool and H (ad 
Colltge ( amhridgf Joltud 1( S In lial 
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1904, ARHt Collator, Supdt , Land Kh or<l8, 
and Collector, J004 17, ( halnnan, ( otton 
< ontracts Board, 191ft 1920 , Deputy 
SecraUry, Home Department, 1921-22, Secy , 
General Dcpaitment 1923, Secy, Finance! 
Dppaitinent,froin 1923 32, Munber, liidiin. 
'larlfl Boxrd ft(pt 193 3 , Pit sident, Indian’ 
luillF Bond S(ptuul)tr 1934; Chairman, 
Bombay port Irust, 1936 37; Commander . 
Ord(rofSt lohn and A<(sti ( ommissionfr 1 
St John Ambulance Brit; id( , No 3 Dintrict, 
India, 1935 3J , Chief Secretary Government 
of Boiiibav 1038 39 Adviser to the 
Govoinoi of Bombay, 1919 40 tc/d/evs 
64 Pariiamei t Stiect London s 1\ 1 md I 

Lowood MersMtain Surre \ 

UILTIAMS \Rrni iu*j e 01 11 oooN J3 A IP 
C 1 L (1938) ICS Adviser to thctiovemorl 
e»f Bengal sine Aut; 1946 h Sept 27 1890, 


m Bet he i 

Heleeii lit Id 

1919 

lie 

Wine In *9 i 

Mailboieuigli 

md 

Biihol 

< oil Osletid 

loim d I t S 

29 3 1 » 

Secs 

< >e)S t of i e III* il J e ^ Dtpt 

mtl S( t s 

Be ngul 

1 ( eUMie li 

(19-() •Veldl 

Ds Sees 

, («t)Vt 

of I mill 1 

Dtpt (11. 

.7) Ds 

-* 

le„ Dept 

( test e*f 

I mil i 

(1 *-» 


Me liih I ( ( til t oiWK il of St tt( (1*99 It 
\ till Diilt mm (lONt it In hi le„ 
Dipt <!>{>) iionmi tie d luMii) t r o( t h 1 1 . 
Xssenilh and ot the tonne il )1 tt (IM ) 
tettbe 1 \eeuti\< ( nineilofth ( os run 

< eneri! 1 1 nt I ^ <\ to tlte e.oseinor 
CenenI ml t » t|i (,o\t d lulu D t nee 

< >e>i(liiutiu 1» S) sus to the < ei\ in 1 

of 1 < nu d < 1 t hi 1 < It t If \ < < St of 

Be nu il 1 M 1) t miiiust >n ref le>oi end 
tisd Bipflia B lu ii nU 1 t Aeibtss 

S tfosirnm nt J*l te Noith < duttt 


MIIL Ml lMNei ‘1 (\IHNI1) Iv t s I 
« I J Its I tliin I \J\i ti To the t I )s\i 
lie pie s( lit ttis me \ „(i 1 ! 14 1 / <th \m 
l^ >1 m Kithltn 1 s 1 lu I »» > // tl tm 

Kosds he >1 1> nv tilt n 1 *01 09) m 11 hillin 
liuseisits (1*0M») literel It s 1914 
\irised in in In 1 11 > I'oste i t the 

I unjah IS VsH St nt toniiuissui r 'strstd 

II Indian tins i rse it Ofluei's 1 )lf 1 ♦ 
Held s If 10 ns in odme its in the 1 >ieiun 
md lohtieil Pepiitnunt ot the (to\erumemt 
of Indt » I Hi r e se ineu e>t t P v 
Bt*rar 1 »ls 1»4U 1 ditie d Vdsiser to H I 

1 he I 1 ssu 1 1 1 < i nt it s 1 >lo 41 1 nil h 

Munster te Mtluiu t m 1411 lolttioal. 
\eisi8irte>H 1 the t l< SMI I ♦ p e-e nt it IS e ’ 
J94 1 Cl )se in r D( -eikn ite I nife i 1 1 jsinei-. 
\ll ilul il iu i ] tl kn >ss 


\Ml\ kUVN Monsstsevi '>iu \\ \ kt 
1 » t>) ell (1*1) M I V I imstci It 
1 iss / June tf it Meeiut 

I Uev,e M \ t) tsilliM Mij-iih lud 1 n„Unei 
1 I le tmlnfcM3irnsti I el Meerut smee Dutniber 
*1 I Se me)! Vets il 1 e I I il ( lut 1 

M Ini MIIK, IIS I t I I er t US ill 
I tal War 1 un 1 V M t \ 1 un 1 aUei 

to tin I Wui I e i II 1 I Me t l>i>tii(t 1 *14 
Me tube I Mum I) d le utl Me lilt 1 Bb i 
\ 1 e t il III in III 1 is 1 I 4 an 1 t hair 
m 19-.S IMI Mend i I u V‘"' niUy 

I 192 3 192) 9* Old tioui 1 * I to date | 


(ouncil of St ite 1924 1926 l^ider of the 
United India Puts m the Vnacmblv J 9 Sl- 
id 14 Leider tef the De nu»< latlc Parts in the 
AHseinbly, 1917 19 39 Member, Stitutory 
litiisvas Board and Kescive Btuk (oin- 
mlttc e s of the Joint Parli imentars t onirnittee 
III London 1*3 3 nem ejflBcial \isite)r to 
Vnclaitiiii isliiids 1 >30 Member Aliens 
Advisory t ommitte e 1 940 41 \ ice roy 8 

Vme miles tor Iroeeps J uud Member J xecu- 
tivc (emimittee of the (emuteies of liiitlcrms 
I uiiel Jeuiit War ( ennmitteej ed Bed Creiss cte 
St Jedm AmbuJanee \V or kiiiK and Managing 
( eiiiimitteeH eil Reel ( reiss A St John 
\mhulmee Ixeeutive I oiintil and ( ejurt of 
Miishm Imversits Aligaih and of the court 
<f Delhi Imsersitv See re tars MusUm 
league Pirts in the (entril legislature 
Heeipieut el Silspi Jubilee aiiel Coronation 
meehds I (rmanf'nt Addnss Kothi Junnat 
Nish in Meeiut 


\ 4L(*OI Kiel Bahauc R \ tNKMfsH Nishnl, 
J A JIB Dessm Miu) lunieir State. b 
-nd Jinuus isii )d iiosernment 
HIkI* "^e hool Dliervs xj I e r n s son 

eolhke srid I)ee c m t olle ^.e, 
I eior I 1 I letise d is a 
I le idi r in tniiiiu (Dist 
Dh irss ir) 1 Us 1 *27 \p 
pointed Divvm ed Nlirij, 
Junior St ite *,7th May 
19^- W IS issiided Jving 
(/eoi.,e \ silsir hihilee 
Me el il in 1)3) < h iirmiD 

Bn hni Su^ir Mill- ltd 
at kiltur (ludhkion 
stile) I h I I r in 1 n 
1 mlhe ion 1 mi 1 td 
Biillui n ml J*resid nt e>i the Mu n hinior 
St it I IS It siihi iVssemlls) Dir e tor 

t lo 1 sjjih Nhiij lumor st if I ikea 
keen ml 1 st 111 unuilfiinl in I iiuhistiial 
i< Si lof me nr ei tin sr ite like /e douB 
inteie t in si u e Polls el th st itt iUdn^h 
lilt Ih i *11 tM s M 1 h ) 


N USin , Sin MoHvsiiL) IssiiiL, Kt tr 1915 
I ntil 190< heaei of the. J ombas steam Navi- 
gati >n t oni[)ans J oundtd Ismail t oUege, 
tirat Muslim ( ollege in Western India, at 
1 eunbas Marint Lollege seaiimn a Orphan- 
ige Uospitil Sanateuiuin schools, etc, 
in Nssha luel other Chant \IU institutions 
in Bombas One of the largest land-owners 
in Bombas iie>norar\ bptcial 1 irst Class 
Magistrite Bos hi Bow lising in ntirement 
in IiD Nos ha Island Addras Nos ha 
Unuae Queen a Roid, Bombas 


ZAFHl LLA Khcs, Uhai Dur ui sir alUHAM- 
MAl> KC8I (1937) Kt I 4 (Honours), 
Punjsb LL B (Honour*!) loudem Ltarnster- 
it 1 es\ (I me oln - Inn) Ju 1^ ledeial Court 
eil Inin Oe t 1*41 h (th leb isuj m 
It cell un Ni-si I nem elehst liiiAhtei e>t the 
lite Mr '' V Ivlim l( s (Itlhu A On^sa) 
Ldur at (leis* C eiile tse I ahore King 8 
< ollege anel J meedn slim London Adsocate 
sialked Pull) il 1914 le prae Used in Labor® 
llighCeuiit 19H) *> I elite)! Indian C iibes 
191b 32 Membti Punjab Ugislatisi CoiinciU 
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irAo’s Who in India 


1920-35 » Delegate* Indian Hound Table 
Ck>nference8, 1930, 1931 and 1932 , Delegate 
to the Joint Select Cominitiee of Pariiamenton 
Indian Reforms, 1933 . Preaident, All-India 
Muslim League, 1931 , Meml»er of the 
GovernoT-Oeneral'a Executive C’ouncil, 1986- 
41 , Agent-General to the Govt, ot India, 1942 i 
Pu}4%catwn$ Jt%dian Caset , TAe Criminal j 
Law Journal of India- litjmnts of Punjab] 
Criminal Rultngi, Vol IV and Fifteen Yeare’ \ 
bigett Addreu New Delhi. | 


ZAHID Husain, (' l.E., I* inamv Member, H E. 
H. the Nliam’s Oo\t 6. Jon. 0, 1896 ; i 
edw, at the old M.A.O. College, Aligarh (now i 
the MuflUm University) , Joined the Indian 
Audit (S' Accounta Service in March 1918 as a 
result of a competitive examination ; after 
serving in various branches of the Accounts! 
organisation of the Government of India, * 
became Additional Financial Adviser, Supply 
Department, in March, 1940 , Financial 
Commlasloner of Railaay's, Oct, 1943-46. 
Addren: Hydirabud, Detian ' 


ZAIDl, Stkd Bashir Husain, G.I.E. (1941). 
Chief Minister of Rampur State Belongs to 
the Saadat Dareha family of Muzaffamagar 
District. 6. 1898. Married. Educ. : Took his 
degree in 1919 from St. 

Stephen’s College, Delhi ; 

Honours Degree in History 
from Cambridge in 1922, 

Member of the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, called to the 
Bar In 1923, joined State 
Service, 1930. Attended the 
Third Indian Hound Tiihlo 
Conference In 1932. Ap- 
pointed Chl<‘f MinUtei , 

Ist December 198fi. Ex- 
ottielo Director of Hazu 
Sugar Co , Ltd , Ibdand Sugat Co Ltd , 
Rumpur Mnire Prodiuts Ltd, liampur 
Di^tiUery (V ChernlcalH Ltd , Ua/a Textiles Ltd.', 
Kampur Industrle>», Ltd , Dawn Malrh Co, 
Ltd, Kampur Machine lool A hnuinef ring 
Co ,13d KaraTextUis Di-^ti limiting Co , Ltd , 
Nahced Cinema ( o , Ltd , Kampur lent and 
Clothing Uo , Ltd Address Kam])iii, I I’ 
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Assam 

Bengal ... 

Bihar 

Bombay 

C. P. & Berar 
Madras 

N.W.F.P 

Orissa 
The Punjab 
Sind 

The United Prov- 
inces 


H.E. Field-Marshal The Right Honourable 
\^iscount Wavell, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of 

H.E. Sir Andrew G. Clow, Governor of • • 
H.F. The Rt. Hon’ble R. G. Casey, Governor of 
H.E. Sir Thomas G. Rutherford, Governor of. . 
H.E. Col. Rt. Hon. Sir (David) John Colville, 
Governor of 

H.E. Sir Henry J.Twynam, Governor of 
H.E. Captain The Hon. Sir Arthur Oswald 
J. Hope, Governor of 

H.E. Sir George Cunningham, Governor of . . 
H.E. Sir (William) H. Lewis, Governor of . . 
H.E. Sir Bertrand J. Glancy, Governor of . . 
H.E. Sir Hugh Dow, Governor of 

H.E. Sir Maurice G. Hallett, Governor of 
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PRINCES & RULING CHIEFS 


Akalkot . . 

.\lwar 

Athmallik 

Bahawalpur 

Banganapallb 

Bansda 

Banswara 

Baoni 

Baramb \ . . 

Baria 
Baroda 
Bahwala . . 
Barwani . . 
Benares . . 
Bbadarwa 

P>HARATPUR 

Bhavnagar 

Bhopal 

Bhor 

Bikaner 

Bilkha 


. . Raja Sahcb of . . 

. . Captain H.H. The Maharaja of 
. . Raja Shri Kishore Chandra Deo of 
. . Lt.-Col H H. The Nawab Sabeb Bahadur of . . 
. . Nawab Mir Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur of 

. . H. H The Ruler of 

. . If, H. Sri Maharuai Jiahadur of 

. . H. H. The Ruler of 

. . Raja Saheb of 

. . Lt.-Col. H.H. The Ruler of 

Lt-Col. HH. The Maharaja Gaekwarof.. 
. . Par bar Shree Amrawala of 
. . H H The Rana Saheb of 


{ 

{ 


H.fL The Maharaja Saheb of . , 

The Thakore Saheb of . . 

Caj^t H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of . . 
('apt. H H The Maharaja of . . 

Col. Air Commodore H.H. Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur of 

Col H. H. Princess Abida Sultan of 
Raja Saheb of 

Lt.-Col. H.H. Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of 
Darbar Saheb of . . 

The Heir-Ajiparent of 
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PRINCES & RULING CHIEFS-con/^ 


No. 

Bundi 

. . Captain H.H. The Maharao Raja Saheb of 


1292 

Cambay 

. . H.H. The Nawab Saheb of 


1293 

Chamb V 

. . H.H. The I^aja Saheb of 


1294 

Chhatarpur 

. . H.H. The Maharaja Bahadur of 


1295 

Chhota-Udsfur 

.. H.H. The Ruler of 


129f> 

Chitral 

. . H.H. The Ruler of 


1297 

Cochin 

. . H.H. The Maharaja of . . 


1298 

Cooch-Bbhar 

. . Hon. Capt. H.H. The Maharaja of 


1^99 

Dewas (Sr.) 

. . Hon. Capt. H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of 


1300 

Dewas (Jr.) 

. . Capt. H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of 


1301 

Dhar 

. . Lt. H.H. The Maharaja of 


1302 

Dharampur 

. . H.H The Maharana of . . 


1303 

Dholpur . . 

. . Lt.-Col H.H. The Maharaj Rana of . . 


1304 

Dhrangadhra 

. . H.H; The Maharaja Saheb of 


^305 

Dhrol 

. . H H. The Thakore Saheb of 


1306 

Dungarpur 

. . H.H. The Maharaj adhiraj of 


1307 

Faridkot . . 

. . Major H.H. The Raja Saheb of . . 


130^ 

Gwalior 

. . Lt.-Col. H.H. The Maharaja Scindia of 


1310 

Gondal 

. . H.H. The Thakore Saheb of 


1313 

Hyderabad 

r His Exalted Highness The Nizam of . . 

\ His Highness The Prince of Bcrar 


1314 

Idar 

f H.H. The Maharaj adhiraj of 
\ Maharaja Kumar Saheb of 


' 1318 

Indore 

. . H.H. The Maharaj adhiraj of . . 


1320 

Jaipxtr 

. . Hon. Lt.-Col. H.H. Maharajadhiraj Saheb 

of 

1324 

J AIfKR ANDl 

. . Shrimant Raja Sadieb of 


1325 

Jambughoda 

f Rana Saheb of 
\ Maharajkumar Saheb of . . 


' I32f> 

Janjira 

.. H.H. The Nawab Saheb of 


1328 

Jaora 

.. Lt.-Col. H.H. The Nawab Saheb of 


1329 

Jasdan • 

. . The Darbar Saheb of 


1330 

JATH 

. . Lt. Shrimant Raja Saheb of 


133^ 

Jawhar 

. . hTt-Lt. Shrimant Raja Saheb of 


*332 

Jhalawar . . 

. . H.H. The Maharaj Rana Bahadur of 


*333 

JUNAGADH 

f Major H.H. The Nawab Saheb of 
\ Nawabzada Mahomed Dilavar Khanji 


*334 

Jodhpur . . 

. . Air Commodore H.H. The Maharaja of 


1336 

Kalahandi 

. . Maharaja Shree Shree Shrec Pratap Keshan 



Deo of 


^337 

Kalat 

.. Major H.H. The Khan of 


*338 

Kawardha 

. . Thakur Dharmraj Singh of 


*339 

Kapurthala 

r Brigadier H.H. The Maharaja of . . 

\ Tikka Raja Saheb of 


*340 
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ph* 

PRINCES & RULING CHIEFS-conf./. No. 


Kbonjhar 

. . The Ruling Chief of 

134-^ 

Khairagarh 

. . Tiie Raja Saheb of 

* 34 ^ 

KhAIRPI’R 

. H H. The Mir of 

1344 

Korea 

Rcija Kamanuj l*iatap Singh Deo of . . 

1345 

Kotah 

. . fion Major H.H. The Maharao of . . * 

J 34 '> 

K^urw ai 

The Nawab Saheb of 

134 

Kutch 

r HH The Maharao of .. .. 1 

\ Yiuaraj Maharaj Kumar Saheb of / 

134 '^ 

Lunawada 

r Lt H H The Rajaji Saheb of T 
\ Maharaj Kumar Saheb of . , j 


Lathi 

Thakorc saht b of 

13^ 

M\NAV VD\R 

Khan S.ihcb (^ulam Moiniidthn Khan of 

13 

Mayurbhanj 

. . I li£rht-I lent The Maharaja Saheb of . , 

hm 

Miraj . 

1 he Kaja Saheb t>f 

I 

Miraj J r . 

Tlie Kaja Saheb of 

1 3-> 

Morvi 

r HH The Maharaja of 
\ Maharaj Kumar Saheb of / 

I 

Mans\ 

RtU»lji Shree Sajjansinghji of .. 

1 a' 

Mudhol 

Shnmant Kaja Saheb of . 

1 V 

Mysore 

H H The Maharaja of . 

M' 

Nagod 

. . Shnmant Raja Saheb of 

1 < 

NaRSI.W, 

/ H H 'Iht Kaja Bahadur of 1 
\ Maharaj Kumar Saheb of / ’ 

jy 1 

N A WAN AGAR 

.. Cf<l H H The Maharaja Jam Saheb of 

I ^ 

Orcbra 

. . H H The Maharaja of . . 

I > 

Pau^npur 

. . Lt C H H. The Nawab Saheb of . . 

1 " 

Partabcarh 

. . H H The Maharaja of 

1 J 

Patdi 

l)*ir bar Salu b of 

1 ^ 

Patiala 

.. Hon Lt Col HH The Maharaja of .. 

1 ^ 

Patna 

. . The Maharaja Saheb of . . 

' ^ - 

I^ALTAN 

. . Major Shnmant Raja Saheb of 

1 ^ ^ 

I'ORBAKDAR 

r Cajtiain H H The Maharaja Rana Saheb of \ 

L Maharaj Kuftiar Saheb of J 

1 ^ 1 

Km>h Ksn i 

H H 7 he Nawal) Saheb of 

» 1 ' 

Kajkot 

. . Tlic Thakore Safieb of . 

1 ^ 

Kajpifla 

Lt-Col H H The Maharaja of 

13 " 

Katlam 

f Major General H H The Maharaja Saheb of \ 

\ Maharaj Kumar Saheb of . . / 
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PRINCES & RULING CHIEFS-concfeZ. 

Page 

No. 

Rewa 

f II. H. Maharaja Bahadur of 
\ Maharaj Kumar Saheb of J 

138.! 

Rampur 

. . Major H.H. The Nawab Saheb of 

1384 

Sachin 

. , H.H. The Nawab Saheb of 

00 

ro 

Sahdur 

. . Shrimant Raja Saheb of 

1386 

Sailana 

. . H.H. The Raja Saheb of 

1389 

Sanglj 

f Capt. H.H. The Raja Saheb of \ 

\ Shrimant Yuvaraj Saheb of / 

1390 

Sant 

r The Maharana Saheb of . . 

\ Maharaj kumar Saheb of j 

1392 

Sirmur 

. . Capt. H.H. The Maharaja Bahadur of 

1394 

Xalcher . . 

. . The Raja Saheb of 

1395 

Thanadevli 

.. Dai bar Saheb of . . 

139b 

Tonk 

. . H.H. The Nawab Saheb of 

1397 

Travancore 

. . Lt.-Col. H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of . . 

1398 

Tripura . . 

. . Lt -Col. H.H. The Maharaja of 

1401 

Udaipur .. 

. . I-t.-Col. PTH. The Mrihurana of . . 

1402 

Vadia 

. . Darbar Shree Suragwala of 

1403 

Vala 

. . Thakore Saheb of 

1404 

Wadhwan . . 

. . 11 . ii. The Thakore Saheb of . . 

1405 

Wankaner 

. . H. H. The Maharana Rajasaheb of . . 

1406 


NOBLES & PROMINENT PERSONAGES 

Abdul Kadir Mahomed Hussain, Khan Bahadur . . 

Angre, Major Shrimant Sardar C. Sambhaji Rao 
Bagla, Rai Bahadur I -ala Raineshwar IVasad 
Bairampue .. .. The Maharaja bahel) of 

|Bhani)ARI, K. N , Rai Bahadur Kajya Bhushan 
. Dinajpur .. L.ipt. Maharaja Jagadisb Nath Ray of 

Dalmia, Seth Ramkrishna 

. Devarao Sxvaram, . . Rao Bahadur Dharmaprakasa 
\ Gupta, Seth Ramratan , . 


1408 

1409 

1410 
14T I 

1412 

1414 

1416 

1418 
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NOBLES ft PROMINENT PERSONAGES-eonc/J. 


Harkisondass I.ukhmidass .. .. .. 

Hiralal Kalyanmal, . . Capt. Rajya Bhushan Rai Bahadur 
Jain, Shanti Prasad .. 

Jehangirabad . . .. Maharaja Sir Mohammad Ejaz Raz 

Khan of . . 

Kotwara Raj . . . . Raja Syed Sajid Hussain Zaidi of 

KuRBtsRY, Khan Bahadur Lt.-Col. H.M.H 

Lalljbb, Hooseinbhoy Abdoolabhoy .. 

Mbhta, P. N 

Mehta, Seth Nanjibhai Kalidas . . 

Modi, . . . . Rai Bahadur Seth Gujjarmal . . 

Mohta, Seth Gopaldas . . . . . . . . . . • • 

Mutra, Dewan Bahadur Motilal Balmukund . . 

Nampara . . Raja Saiyid Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan of 

Kawab Ganj . . Dr. Sardar Nawaziah AU Khan Qizilbash of 
Nawah Hasan Yvr Jlno Bahadur of Hyderabad .. 

Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur of Hyderabad . . 

Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyai Khan 

Nawab Zahir Yar Jung Bahadur of Hyderabad 
Nawabzada Kashid-uz-Zafar Khan, Col. 

Panchakotb Raj . . Kaja Sri Sri Kaiyani Prosad Smgha Deo of 


D Maharaja Sri K. C. G. Narayana Deo of 

rlakimbdi Ramachandra Gajapati Narayana Deo of 

Saiyedna, Taher Saifuddin Saheb, H.H. Sardar (Mullaji Saheb) 
Sayana, Dewan Bahadur Narayan Rao Vithal 
SiNGHANiA, Sir Padampat 

SiNGHANiA, Seth Kailashpat 

SXNGHANIA, LaLA LaKSHMIPAT 

Seth SuraJmal Gendxlal Badjmin, Jain Ratna .. 

Thapar, Lala Karam Chand 
Thube, Sardar Rao Bahadur V. L. 

Vakil, Seth Kakalbhai B. 

VttiANAGRAM . . Maharaj Kumar Sir Vijaya of . . 



H. E, The Viceroy, 
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I NDIA : His Excellency i 

Field Marshal The 
Right Honourable The | 

Viscount Wavell, of Cyren- I 

aica and Winchester, G.C.B., ' 

G.M.S.I..G.M.I.E.,C.M.G.,M.C.. 

Viceroy and Governor -General 
of India. 

ISorn : May 1883. 

Married : 1915, Eugenie 

Marie, i s. & 3 d. 

Educ, : Winchester Coll. ; 

R.M.C. Sandhurst ; Staff Coll. 

Appointed the Black Watch, 

1901 ; served S. African War 
(medal with 4 clasps) ; Indian 
Frontier, 1908 (medal with 
clasp) ; European War, 1914- | 

18; served in France, 1914-16 
(wounded, M.C.) ; Military 
Attache with Russian Army in 
Caucasus, Oct. 1916- -June 1917 

(Orders of St, Vladimir and St. Stanislas), and with Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force, 1917-.20; B.G.G.S. XX. Corps, 1918-19, B.G.G.S., 
E.E.F., 1919-20 ; Brevet Lieut.-Colonel, 1917 ; Colonel, 1921 ; Maj.-Gen. 
1933; Lt.-Gen., 1938 ; General, 1940; Field-Marshal, 1942 ; Commander, 
6th Infantry Brigade, Aldershot, 1930-34 ; A.D.C. to the King, 
1932-33; Commander, 2nd Division, Aldershot, 1935-37 ; Commanded 
troops in Palestine and Trans- Jordan, 1937-38 ; G.O.C.-in-C., Southern 
Command, 1938-39 ; C.-in-Chief, Middle East, 1939-41 ; A.D.C. General 
to H.M. the King, 1941 ; C.-in-Chief in India, 1941-43. Knight of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; Commander, Legion of Honour ; 
Order of the Nile ; Order of El Nahda ; Order of George (Greece) ; 
Virtuti Militari (Poland) ; Greek Military Cross, Seal of Solomon 
(Ethiopia) ; Order of Orange of Nassau ; Czech War Cross. Publica- 
tions : The Palestine Campaigns, 1928 ; Allenby, 1940 ; Generals and 
Generalship, 1941 ; Allenby in Egypt, 1943. 

Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 20th 
October 1943. 

Secretary (Personal) and Private Secretary : Sir Evan M. Jenkins, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I.; Military Secretary : Col. D. H. Currie, c.b.f., m.c., d.c.m. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNaL. 

H. E. General Sir C iatjdf Ai ruiNLtcK, (, cit. cb, csi.. n^o, obf, apc. 
Commander in-Chief in India {War ) ; Tlie Hon Sir K F Mi’Pii .kiif.csi onr , 

The Hon. Sir Archibaid Rowlands, kcb, m b f. (Mil), (Eiwame) , The Hon Sir A 
Kamaswami Mudauar, k t s 1. {Supply) ; The Hon Sir St itan Ahmed {In/ormtaum and 
BroadcasUng) ; The Hon Sir E. Bknthaii, kc si (IVar Irantpori) , The Hon Sir Mo 
Usman, k c s i., k.c i e and Atr ) ; The Hon Dr B R Ambedkar {Ubour ) ; The 

Hon Sir J. P. Srivastava, k b e {Food ) ; The Hon. Sirdar Sir Jogkndra Singh {Bducatton, 
nealik and Lands) ; The Hon Sir Mohd A. Huoue, c i.e , d litt {Commerte, Iruiusifxts 
and Civtl SuppHss) ; The Hon Dr N. B Khare {Commonwealth Relations) . The Hon. Sir 
Asoke Kumar Roy (Law) ; The Hon, Sir Ardbshir Dalal {Planmng and Development). 
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A ssam : His Excellency | 
Sir Andrew Gourlay 
Clow, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., ' 

(Governor of Assam. 

Bom : jqth April, 1890. 
Educated . Merchiston, St. 
John's College. Cambndge. 

Manned: Ariadne Mayis 

Dunderdale, 1925. 

Served in U.P. as Assistant 
Collectoi, Assistant Settlement 
Otticer and Settlement Officer, 
HU4-20, Contioller, Labour 
Buieau, C'lOvcrnment of India, 
1920-23 , Adviser and Delegate, 
International Lalxiur Confer- 
ences, Geneva, 1921, 1923, 

1929, 1931 and 1934 ; Dy. Sec- 
retary to Government of India, 
Department of Industnes and 
Labour, 1924-27 , Joint Secre- 
I tary (ditto), 19^1-35, Seuetary (ditto), 19^6-38, Member, Legisla- * 
ti\e Assembly, 102 1925 2;, it>3i.35 , Member, Council of State. 

I 192S-29 19^2 3^ ami 1939 3S Membei, Royal Commission on Lalx>ur 

i HI India, 1929 31 t onimunu.itions Member, tiovernment of India, 

I 939 ‘ 4 -- 

.\ssiimed ilniree as (»ovornor of Assam, 4th May, 1942. * 

Addf(^<; , (T9\ernment House, Shillong. 

I Secretaty to tht Goictnor P F Adams, M B E , I C S. 

j Secret ity Major T. B. Alder. I 

' MINISTERS: 

j The Hon ble Mvri \\i Sah i dSir Muhammad Saadulla, Mimster- 

' iH’Charge of the Home DepaUment, oj Supplies and of Publicity ; The 
1 , Hon'ble Mai i am MrswwNAK Ali, Mtnister-ni-Charge of the Forest 
I Dept and the Genet ul Dept , I he Hon’ble Khan Sahib Maulavi 
Mudabbir Hi ssain (hvidhuri, Ministit-tn-Charge of Civil Defence. 
Medical and Public Health Depts ; The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur 
Maulavi Sayidlr Rahman, M mister -in-Chargc of the Education Dept, 
and of Juj/s,lhe Hon'ble Maulav i Abdul Maun Chaudhuri, 

M mister -tn~Chatge of the Public Works Dept and of Post-War Re- 
construction . The Hon’ble Srijut Rupnath Brahma, M mister -m-Charge 
of the AgricuUute and Veterinary Depts , The Hon'ble Srijut Rohini 
Kumar Chaudhuri, Minister-m-Charge of the Revenue^ Judicial and 
Legislative Depts , The Hon’ble Babu Akshay Kumar Das, Minister- 
%n-Charge of the Industnes and Co-operative Depts ; The Hon’ble 
Mr. Baidyanath Mookerjee, M mister -tn-Charge of the Finance Dept.^ 
of Registration and of Mechanically Propelled Vehicles \ The Hon’ble 
Srijut Surendra Nath Buragohain, Mimster-m-Charge of the Excise 
, and Local Self-Government Depts. and of Labour. 
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B ENGAL: His Excellency 
The Rt. Hon’blf 
Richard Gardiner 
Casey, CH, DSO, MC, 

Governor of Bengal 

Born Brisbane, Aug 29, 1890 
Lduc Melbourne Grammar 
School, Melbourne Lniv 
iqo8 9 (1 ngineering), Cam 

bridge 1 910-13 (Mechanical 
Science) Subsequently M A 

I Married Fthel Marion Sum- 
ner Ryan [une 1926 
1 1 Served Great War, Egypt 
Gallipoli and 1 ranee, 191418 
I \ 1 sited the USA twice on 

business for several months 
I dunng 1019 24 and subsequently 

I posted to London as Liaison 

Officer between the British and 
I the Australian Governments on I oiei,^n \liaiis and Imperial 
, Defence Adviser to Mr Seulhn at th( fmpc al ( oiif i once in London | 

I 1930# contested and won the Cone seat in tlu 1 edtral l^arli ment 
I 19^1 , Asst Federal Treasurer Commonwealth CK)\t 1933 1 dcral 

Treasurer 1935 Austrilian delegate to tlie Imperial Conference 
in London, 1937 Australixn re j lesentatn c at a ror ^ercncc in 
London on the conduct of the wai Je),9 1 ir^t Vustralian Mmister 

. to the U S \ 1940 went to I ondon i ul aftei \ards Cairo as member 

' of the British War C ibmet ind Minntci of St ite in the Middle last 

I<142 visited I mdem to itUnd War ( ibiiui meetings and to consult 
1 on Middle 1 ast affair^, 1942 Assumed office is Go\trnor of Bengal 
22nd January 1944 

Address (fO\ eiiimcnt House C ilcutta 
Senetars L G Finmil, C I F ICS 
Military Secritaty I x ( 01 W R B Pei i Obi 
Deputy ^ecrctar\ H P C*ood\v\n ICS 
, Pnvatt Secretary C\PT^l^J 1 Hlchls 

I 4sstt Private Seoe’/aiv Miss P ) vrreti 

As^tt Scctetat), GOiCinof t Seattariat Kvi B 1 S\rkxk 
Bahadur 

ADVISERS. 

H S F Ste\ f\s I C s 
A Dr C W^illtams ICS 
L R I AW ( Us, I C S 
O M Martin ICS 
R L Walker, ICS 
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B ihar : His Excel- 
lency Sir Thomas 
Glorge Ruther- 

lOKD, K C s I , ( I L., I C b., 

Governor of Bihar. 

; 25th Sept 1886. 

hduiaicd : Eciinburgh 

University and University 
(.ollcge, London. 

Married: 1926, Audrey 
Dickenson 

Entered I ndian Civil 
*>01 vice, 1910 and served in 
Army, 1917-1919 (East 
Persia ), Collector and Dis- 
I trict Magistiate, Madias, 192D2H , Special Commissioner, 
Agenev , Operations, 1925, held various administrative posts 
such as ( ommissioncr of Labour and Inspector-General of 
Prisons, Madras and ofiiciated as Secretary to Gov^ernment, 
Madras, 192s 5s , Veretarv to H h the Governor, Madras, 
193S-39 , \dviser to H E the (jovernor of Madras, 1939-43 , 
.\cting (io\ernor of Bihai, 1915 
Assumed charge as Gc»vernor of Bihar on 9th March 1943 
Acting Go\ ernor of Bengal, 1913-44. 

Addrtss Bihar Goveinor s Camp 

Stcreiar\ D H C rofton mbe,I( s 

Mtliiary ^tirciary * Lt -Col R A dc Sails, i a ( , 



ADVISERS. 

I C \n-.oroi (si ( ir 1( S Supply and Price Control 
De\elopm*nt and 1 mployrnent (Agriculture and Vetcrinarv only 
including Cirou More 1 ockI ( ampaign hut excluding Post War Scheme 
and Political (Motor Vehicles and 1*< trol and lyre Rationing only) 

J VV H ii 1 los (IE MS Revenue I^aboui, Education 

Development and 1 nudov-ment {excluding Agriculture \ eterinarv 
and (^rovv More I ood ( ampaign Init including Post Wax Scheme 
I>cxal St If (»ov< mine nt Medical Public. Health, ixcise. Public Woik 
and Irng ition 

R I Rc ^ III (si ( 1 I , I ( S Apjxunt inent, Politic »i 

{excluding Motor Vehicles and Petrol and lyre Rationing), Finance 
and laigisiabve 
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B ombay *. his excel- |j 

LENCY Col. The Ri. i] 

Hon. Sir (David) I 

John Colville, P.C. (1036), ' 

O.C 1 K , Cr. 1943, T.D., 

Knight of the Order of St. ' 

John (i 945 )> J P > L. 

Lanarkshire ; Governor of I 

Bombay. 

Born 1894. Only son of 

I late John Colville, M P , of I 

Cleland, Lanarkbliire 

Mamed 1915, Agnes 

Anne, Commander (Sister) 
of the Order of St, John, 
er (L of Sir William 
Bilsland, JWt , LL D. One 

son and two daughters. 1 

I Educated Charter-house, Innity College, Cambridge. 

M A Member of Royal Company of Archers (King's Bodyguard 
for Scotland) , Served European \\a with ^)th Bn. The 1, 

Cameronians (w^ounded; , member of Lanark County Council, | 

19I()-26 , formerly Director of David Colville L Sons, Ltd , and * 
i other steel and engineering companies, also of Glasgow Chamber 
I of Commerce, the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute, 
and Hon Vice-President of Association of British Chambers of j| 
i| Commerce; Contested Motherwell and Wishaw Division, 1922 t 

|i and North Midlothian, Jan 1929 , M P , North Midlothian, | 

j 1929-1943 , Secretary, Department of Overseas Trade, 1931-35 , 

I Parliamentary Under-Secrotary of State for Scotland, 1935-30 , ij 
Financial Secretary to the freasurv, 1956-38 , Secretary of State 
for Scotland, 1938-40 ; Temp Col Staff, 1940 Held the office 
of Viceroy and Acting Govei nor-General of India, 21st March to | 
4th June 1945 and agani from 26th August to 15th Sept. 1945 j 
during the absence of Lord \\a\ell '1 

ji Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay, 251'^ March 1943 

Addre^<i Government Hou'-e, Bombav^ ^eoetarv to the Govefnor . 

' D SymingtoD, C.I.F., I.t.S Mihtaf} ^ei^efurv Lt -Col. L C 

i| Palk, P.h.C. 

, ADVISERS. 

1 Sir Henry F. Knight, K C.S.I . C I.E., l.C.S hinance, Servn es, I 

I Civil Supplies, Rural Development. (On leave). 

Sir Charles H Bristow, C.I.E., I.C S., Home Depaitment Civil j 
' Defunce, Labour and Legal I^artment. 

1 Sir Godprxy Collins, K.C.LE., C.S I , O B.E.. I C.S.. Revenue, * 

Excise, Public Works Department. | 

I I. H. Taunton, C l.E , I.C.S., Education, Local ScU-Govemment, I 

I Medical A Public Health, Industries. < 
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C ENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND Berar ; His 
Excellency Sir 
Henry Joseph Twynam, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Governor 
of the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

Born : 24th April 1887. 
Married : Muriel Hearson, 

1915- 

Educated : Ratcliffe 

College, Rouen ; Univ- 
ersities of Manchester 
(B.A. Hons.), London, 
Lausanne. 

EiUeiod !.(' S., i()o<) ; Asst. Magistrate, East Bengal and 
Assam. loio ; Political Dept., Government of Bengal, 1914 ; 
I.A.R.O., 1015-18 (Captain and Adjutant 2/i23rd Outram's 
Rifles) ; Vice-President Cooch Behar State Council, 1920-24 ; 
District Magistratt‘, Mymcnsingh, 1925-27 ; Revenue and 
Irrigation Secretary, Government of Bengal, 1929-31 ; Addi- 
tional Secretary", Political Dept, and Officiating Chief 
Secretary, 1032, 1936-40 ; Commissioner, Presidency and 
Chittagong Divisions of Bengal, 1933-34 ; Acting Governor 
of Assam, 1939 ; Acting Governor of the Central Provinces 
and Berar, 1940. Assumed charge as Governor of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, October 2nd, 1940. 

1' Address : Governor's Camp, C.P. & Berar. 

I Secretary to the Governor : G. Burgess, O.B.E., I.C.S. 

1] MtliUuy Secretary : Major G. H. Gartly. 

Aide-de-Camp : Lieut.-Col. C. W. Tandy Green, G.C., 
R.E. (Retd ). 

ADVISERS. 

Financial Adviser : Sir Geoffrey P. Burton, K.C.I.E., 
I.C.S. (Retd.). 

Revenue Adviser: Sir Henry C. Greenfield, Kt., 

C.S.I., C.I E., I.C.S. \ 

Development Adviser : A. L. Binney, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
I I.C.S. (On leave.) G. C. F. Ramsden, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Acting). 
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M ADRAS: Hts Excellency 
Captain The Hon. Sir 
Arthur Oswald James 
Hope, G.C.I.E., cr. 1939. 

M.C., Governor of Madras. 

Born : 7th May 1897, eldest 
son of Baron Rankeillour, q.v. 

Married: 1919, Grizel, 

youngest daughter of Brig. 

Gen. Sir R. Gordon Gilmour, 
ist Bt.. C.B.. C.V.O.. D.S.O.: 
four daughters. 

Educated : Oratory School, 

Sandhurst. 

Joined Coldstream Guards, 

1914 ; served in France, 1915-19 
(M.C., Croix de Guerre, des- 
patches, severely wounded) ; 
served in Turkey, 1922-23; 

M.P. (C) Nuneaton Division of 
Warwickshire, 1924-29 ; M.P. 

(U) Aston Division, Birmingham, 1931-39 ; Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to Col, G. R. I.ane Fox, Secretary of Mines, 1924-26 ; Assist- 
ant Whip (unpaid), 1935 ; a Lord of the Treasury (unpaid). 1935-37 : 
Vice-Chamberlain of H. M. Household, May-October 1937; Treasurer of 
H. M. Household, I937-39* 

Assumed charge as Governor of Madras, 12th Marclj 1940. 
Address : Governor's Camp. Madras. 

Military Secretary : Colonel G. B. Howell, M.V.O., M.C. 
Private Secretary : A. J. Platt, I.C.S. {on leave). 

E. C, Allardice, I.C.S. {acting). 
Assistant Private Secretary : C. P. Scott, I.C.S. 

ADVISERS. 

Sir Norman Strathie, K.C.I.E., I.C.S., in charge of Public Depart- 
ment — excluding Fire Services ; Finance Department ; Revenue 
Department — Excise, Registration, Commercial Taxes and Taxes on 
agricultural income. 

Sir Thomas Austin, K.C.I.E., I.C.S., in charge of Education and Public 
Health Department ; f Legal Department ; Local Administration 
Department and Public Works Department excluding Inigation, 
Industrial and Labour disputes. Labour and Communities digible 
for help by the Labour Department, and Factories and Trade Unions. 
Sir Sonti V. Ramamurtv, K.C.I.E., I.C.S., in charge of Development 
Department aijd Public Works Department — Irrigation, 

E. M. Gawne, C.S.I., C.I.E.. I.C.S., in charge of Revenue Department 
excluding Excise, Registration, Commercial Taxes and Taxes on 
agricultural income ; Public Department— Fire Services ; Home 
Department ; Public Works Department — Industrial and Labour 
disputes. Labour and Communities eligible for help by the Labour 
Department, and Factories and Trade Unions. 
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N W. FRONTIER 
• PROVINCE; His 
Excellency Sir George 
Cunningham, K.C S.I., 
K.C.I.E., O.B.E, I.C.S., 
Governor of the N. W. F, 
Province. 

Born ■ 23r(i March, 

1888. 

Educated : Fettes 
College, Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 
ICS, 1911. 

Married: K. M. Adair. 


Political Department, Government of India, since I' 
1914. Served on N. W Frontier, 1914-25 ; Counsellor, || 
Bntish Legation, Kabul, 1925-26 , ftivate Secretary to 1 
H. E. the Viceroy, 1926-31 ; Home Member. Executive 
Council, N. W. Frontier Provance, 1932-36 

Assumed charge a^ Governor of N. W. Frontier f 
Province. 2nd March 1937. 1 


Address : Government House, Peshawar 
Secretary to Governor: O. C 1^ Si. Joh.n, IPS. 


( hit f Minister 

Hon’bli Dot tor Kiun Sahib. 

Minister Jor hinann 
Hun’blf Lals Bhanji Kam (jandhi 


Ministtr for tdiuution 
Hus'blf Qasi Attaullah Khan 

Minister Jot Industries 
Hon’bif Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan. 


¥ 
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O RISSA : His 

Excellency Sir 
(William) Hawthorne 
Lewis, K.C.S.L, K.C.LE., 
I.C.S., Governor of Orissa. 

Born : Kasauli, India, 
29th June 1888. 

M arried : Alice 

Margaret Rose Hewitt, 
widow of Lieut. Ronald 
Erskine Hewitt, R.N. and 
daughter of the late George 
Edward Woodhouse. 


Educated : Oimdle School 
and Caius College, Caml)iidg<\ Armed in India, 
December 1912 ; served in Bihar and Orissa as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector ; Censor Duty, Bombay, 1915-ib ; 
Under-Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa, 1918 ; 
Deputy Commissioner, 1923 ; Re\eniie Secretary’, Go\ em- 
inent of Bihar and Orissa. 1925 , on special refomis duty, 
Home Dept., Government of India. 1927; Joint Secretar\\ 
Government of India, Reforms Olhcc, 1930 ; on deputation 
to the Indian Round Table Conference in London, 1930 and 
1931 I Reforms Commissioner to Government of India, 
1932-35 and 1936 to 1941. Assumed charge as Governor of 
Orissa on April ist, 1941. 

Address : Go\emment House, Cuttack. 

Secretary : R. S. Swann, I.C.S. 

Aide-de-Camp : ( vpt. K. B. Rickakby, R.A. 

Hony . Indian Aide - de - Camp : Subaoar Major & Hony. 
Lieut. Bhim Singh Thapa, Sakdar Bahadur, o.b.i., 
I /3rd Q.A.O. Gurkha Rifles. 

ADVISERS. 

S. L. Marwood, C.I.E., I.C.S. {On leave). 

B. K. Gokhale, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
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P UNJAB : His Excellency 
Sir Bertrand James 
Glancy, K.C.S.I.,K.C.r.E.. 

I C.S , Governor of the Punjab. 

Born : 31st December 1882. 

hducaied Clifton, Mon- 
mouth , Exeter College, Oxford. 

Mamed . Grace Steele. 
1014 

1 ntered Indian Civil Service, 
1005, scr\cd in the Punjab as 1 

Assistant Commissioner and | 

l^olitical Assistant , temporary | 

I nder-Secrotary to (to\ ernment 1 

of India, hoieign Department. 1 

March to November IQ13 , 
\ssistant Kesident, Mewar, , 

Mav 1014 , 1st Assistant to the ' 

^gcnt to the (lovernor General 
in Kajputana, March kus, 1st 
1’ Assistant to Kesident in Kashnin Decern l>er 1018 , Deputy Secretary 
to Goxeinnicnt of India Politic il Dep irtim nt Octolxu 1021, and again 
\pril 1027 tmjiloMci under Kashmii Duihai from Novemlnn i<)2i ; 
Oihcialin^ l^ulitical St ( n*tar\ tf) Ctoxc i niiient of India, June* iciiS , 
Odiciatiiif^ \U» nt to C»)Mrnoi Central Punjab States \pril I02g , j 
in fottmn strcite as I'Ksuknt t oniu il of St«itt Jaipur Octol)<*r I 

Ofticiating K< suit nt <111(1 \(»(» Punjab St<»tc s, \pnl Kiji , OHu lating 
Political Strttan t> (loctnniunt of India 1 oieign and Political j 

Department Juh 1*^2 and ai'ain Juh , confirmed November 
I 1933 » KesjfJt nt ancf \(»(f in Central India June 1033, Memliei, 

( ouncil (d stat< , varioush from JiiK 103 j Scuietary, Chamber of 
iYinces, Octtdxr 1034, i't’htical Vdvisoi to ii L the Crown Kepre- 
I sentativo, i‘v3^ 

j| \ssunicd chiigc a- Gov<in<»r of the Punjab on 7tli Apiil 1941. | 

* {ddte\^ J'unjal) Gov eriita s Camp 

^ Setretary G M Brvnoik, IC S 

Military Major L M Barlow, OBL, M.C. 

! MINISTERS : 

j The Hon M\iik Mvjok Kiii/ar Hyai Khan Iiwana, OBE, 

; ‘ Premier [Home D( pa) twtnt) 

Thf Hon Sir \fANoH\K I ai (I tnance) 
j The Hun Mian Audli Ua\ h (I dtuaUoft), 

I Thf Hon Sardar Bai i>i \ Sinoii (Development) » ' 

I ihh Hon N v\\ Ail Sir M^homlo Jamai Khan Lbi.hari (PmWii* li'tirAi). 

’ The Hon (aim \shao Hi ss^In (fi'ar J^lanntng). 

j The Hon Chaldhri Iikka Ram (Pevenite) !, 
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S IND His Excellency 
Sir Hugh Dow, K C S I , 

C I E.,I.C.S., Governor of 
Sind 

1 Born * 8th May 1886 

Educated Askes Hat- 
cham School, University 
I Collogi London 

Married Ann daughter 
of J Sliefheld , one son and 
one daughter 

I Entciod Indian Civil 

Service, 1909 and served as 
Assistant Collect 01 in Sind 
Municipal ( onimissioner 
for Surat, 1916-18 \sstt 
I Cominr in Smd for Ci\il 
I Supplies and Recruiting, 

1918-20 and Deputy Controller of Prices Dcpul\ sccrctar\ 1 
hinance Department Bombay, 1921 \cting Secrttar\, I 

Finance Department 1923 1 inancial VchisertoP \\ D, 

1926 Ke\enuc Ofheer Llo>d (Sukkui) Barrage 1927-33. 

( hairman, Smd \dmmistrati\e Committee 1933-34 
I Secretary , Commerce Dept, Cjo\emmcnt of India 193436 
Secretary^ Commerce pt 19^639, Director-General of 
Supplies and l^resident Wai Suppl\ Board 19^9-40 |l 

Vssumed charge as (ro\ernor of Smd 1st April IC941 

Address Go\crnment Hou^c Kaiachi 

Secretary Mr D C ICS 1 

Military Secretary Major D M Smyiii jj 

' MINISTERS : 

^ 1hi Honour\rll Sir Ohui \M Hi ssMN Hid LI MI Kcsi 

Premier I tnance Post wat Diielopment and 1 od and C ^upphcs 
Departments Im Honoirnbll Nihchmdvs C \ vzik \m luaniu 
Department Ihi Honoik\bii Pir Iiimubvkhsh 
I ducat wn i otes 1 xctsc Ratal Riconsti ucti n Labout and Local 
Self Got ernment Im- Honocrabif Kiiw Bmivdir Mir Ghll\m 

\li 1 ai pi r Liomt I tgal Politual and Mi itllanLOUi> and General 
Departminis Jm Honoikabii* Mlkhi (.obinokw Pritvmd^s 

Medical Public Health 1 eUnnaty Industru I ishtti s Igtnulture j 
and Civil Dtjentt Dt paitnn nts Ihi k m>i i s\\i d Mchvmmad 

\u Shah Au ahando Shah, Public U orkfDt pattmmt an / Co opttaliie j 
Societies 
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U NITED PRO- 
VINCES: His 
Excellency Sir 
Maurice Garnifr Hal- 
lETT, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 
I.C.S., Governor of the 
United Provinces. 

Born : 28th October 
1883. 

Educated : Winchester 
('ollegc and New College, 
Oxford. 

I 

Married : G. C. M. 

\’eciscy. 

Appointed to I C.S , igoy ; Under-Secretary, , 
j, Bihar and Orissa, 11)13-15 ; Jlagistrate and Collector, 
1915-20 ; Secretary, Local Self-trovemment Department, 
li Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 : .Magistrate-Collector, 1925-29 ; 
Commissioner, 1929-30 ; Chief Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1930-32 ; Home Secretary, (kivem- i, 
ment of India, 1952-3O , Governor of Bihar, 1937-39. 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U.P. on Dec. j' 
Ij 6, 1939 I 

ji Address. Govemoi’s Camp, U.P. I 

' becretaty : I W. Lewys Lloyd, O B.E., I.C.S. I 

{1 Military Secretary: Li.-Coi.. J. S.MY1H. 

\ 

I ADVISERS. '1 

Sir Willi \m ( I I H L , M C , 1 C S , ibuppiy {Cwtl 

t* Supplies and Hatiunin ' 

T W Bishop I( s f)f plupment (Puhltt H nrA , Medical, Puhlu 
Health, Is^riLulfioe and Pntal Omlnpttunt) 

J L Smhi, < M l( s !{f tnue {Pixmne, / inatur J due alum 
Munuipal and / oial Silj <, > ttnmenl) ' 

i \i\i\s, I( S, Jiun!^ {limit l/futt , /u\tue, lath, Industftes .1 
and Lud tj i 
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A KALKOT : Raja Shri- 

MANX V I J A Y S T N n 

Fattksinh Bhosle, 

Rajasaheb, Akalkot. , 

Born : 13th December 1915. 

Education : Studied at 
Bishop’s High School, Poona. 

Passed the Diploma Exami- 
nation, Rajkumar College, 

Rajkot, with distinction in 

English and Science. Attended | 

the Deccan College, Poona. 

Took administrative training | 

in Bangalore for a year and a I 

half. ; 

Recreation : Shooting, riding, i 

tennis, cricket, motoring and ! 

racing. Clubs : Vice-Patron. j 

Cricket Club of India, VV.I.A.A. i 

and R.W.I.T.C., Willingdon 

Club, Bombay. 

Mamed in 1934 Princess 

Kamala Devi of Gwalior who unfortunately expired in 1934. Married 
in April 1942 Shrimaiit Maharaj Kumari Nirmala Devi, grand-daughter j 
j of His late Highness Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda. | 

j Is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right and is I 

i; elected on the Standing Committee of Princes. 

I Area of State : 498 sq. miles. Population : 103,903. 

jl Revenue : Rs. 6,79,919. I 

!! The State Rayat Assembly which has a non-official majority can ji 

jl move resolutions, ask questions and discuss bills of administrative and || 

jl public importance. Social legislation has been introduced, the chief jl 

j! of which is the Akalkot Harijan Act. Rs. 3^ lakhs have been advanced ' :} 

j in loans to the agriculturists and large sums are set apart for village ij 

I uplift every year. Primary education in villages is free, and to girls, j: 

I both primary and secondary education are free. There is a fully i! 

j equipped Hospital at the Capital. The Akalkot Water Works construe- j 

j ted at a cost of 12 lakhs and the Power House have stimulated growth 

I; of industries such as the Match Factory, the Oil Mills, the Soap Factory, ij 

ii Cotton Ginning and Hosiery industries, etc. There is a Municipality 

and a Taluka Local Board. 

Immediately after the war broke out. Shrimant Rajasaheb made I 
an announcement placing all resources of the State at the disposal * 
of His Majesty's Government. He donated Rs. 6.000 tuwards H.E. j 
The Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund and presented an armoured carrier j 
costing Ks. 11,000. Rs 500 and 300 were donated to the China Day ; 
Fund and the Silver Trinket Fund, respectively. The State’s contri- \ 
buttons to the .Red Cross Fund amount to Rs. 2,230. So far about ^ 

Hs. 40,000 and Rs 20,000 have been invested in the Defence Loans 
and the Small Savings Scheme, respectively. The State has organised 
the Civic Guards, the National War Front and the Grow More Food 
Campaign. The Darbar have so far sent in 648 recruits. 

Dewan : S. T. Raja, B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 
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A LWAU ; Capiain His 
Highness Shri Sewai 
Maharaj Sir Tej Singhji 
J^AiiADUR, K C S L, Maharaja 
of Alwar State, Kajputana. 

Born : iQth Maich 1911 at 
Siichandpura in Alwar. 

liducaied : Privately. 

Mamed : His Highness 

married a daughter of Maharaj 
Akhey Singhji of Raoti in Jodh- 
pur a member of the Ruling 
family of Jodhpur, and has 
two sons and two daughters, 
Maharaj Kumar Pratap 
Singhji, the Heir-apparent, 
and Maharaj Kumar Yashw'ant 
Singhji, born on the 17th June 
1938 and 12 th Sept n)39, 
respct tively. 

( buCLLtUui ia the gadi 22nd July 1917 

Family UistO}\ Ihe Ruling family of Alwar belongs to the 
Xaruka clan of Kudiwaha Rajputs who claim descent from Kush, 
the eldest son of Shri Ranuhandra, the hero of Ramayan The State 
was founded m 1775 \ 1> by Maharao Raja Shn Pratap Smghji, a 
descendant of Kaja Pdai Karanji Ruler of Jaipur in the lith century 
The then Mf)ghul bm})(r(»i, shah Alam, confeired upon him the tiUe 
of "Kao Raja" and " I\im.h Hazari Mansab " (Leader of Five 
thousand) and f^reneiited him with the much coveted emblem of 
" Mahi-Murat ib \Xhc 1 ishj Maharao Raja Shn Sewai Hakhtawar 
I smghji (1791 1815). the st » ond Ruler, who rendered valuable aid to 
Lord Lake at I asw in diinne the latter s campaign against the Mah- 
> rattas, was the first Prince m India to enter into a Treaty of " Offensive 
and Defensne Mb ince " with the British Oovernmeut in 1803 AD 
and received the Sauads of "Sewai" and "Bahadur" Maharao 
Raja Shn Sewai \ inev Sinehji (1815-1857) rendered help to the Bntish 
Govt during the Mutiny of 1857 Maharao Raja Shn Sewai 
Shcodan Smghji Biharlur (1857 1874) the fourth Ruler was granted a 
permanent salute of i 5 guns 

In 18S9 the title of Maharaja' was conferred uoon Lt -Col Maha- 
raja Shn Sewai Sir .Mangal biughji Bahadur, G C I K , as a hereditary 
distinction and ins son ( ol 11 H Bharat Dharrna Prabhakar Raj 
Rishi Shn Sewai Maharaj .Mr jey Smghji Bahadur, fi C S I , G.C 1 E 
(1882-1937). wh<i was a great orator and scholar, a brilliant shot and 
an excellent Polo, Crnkit. Rac<|uet and i'enms player, represented 
the Indian Pnmes at the Imperial Confciencc held m London in 1923 
and was a pioiniiicnt figure and speaker in the ChamWr of Princes and 
at the Fust Hound Tabic Conference During his rule the permanent 
local salute of the Kuler of Alwar was laised to tj guns in 1921 and a 
personal salute of 17 guns was also granted to him 
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War sarvicet : The state has on different occasions placed its 
forces at the disposal of the British Government. In August 1900 a 
detachment of Infantry 700 strong was sent to China on active 
service. During the (ireat War, the Jey Italian (Alwar Imperial 
Service Infantry) and one Squadron of the Mangal 1 .ancers proceeded on 
active service. Similarly, in May 1910, the Alwar State Forces went to 
the N -W.F.P. on hostilities breaking out with Afghanistan. When the 
present war broke out, H. H. placed the resources of his State and the 
State Forces at the disposal of His Majesty and has supplied a full 
Infantry Battalion (The Alwar Jey Paltan, 1200 strong) with rein- 
forcements for service overseas where it is still serving. The state also 
provided one section, complete with 30 vehicles costing Rs. 1,76,990 
and personnel for the 59 Rajputana G. P. T. Coy. raised in Alwar with 
the R l.A S.C. as an Indian Army Unit. The state also raised the 
52 Alwar Garrison Coy. of 241 men and the 73 G. P. T. Coy. R.I.A.S.C. 
which was trained in the Alwar Mangal Lancers lines till it left for 
service in the Far East. A Labour Corps of 150 was despatched 
to Assam to work on the Burma Road. The State has also supplied 
more than 12.000 recruits to the Indian Army and stands first in 
recruitment in Rajputana, just as it did in the last war of 1914. 

To intensify its war effort for the su. jessful prosecution of the war 
Alwar State established a C eutral War I^urposes Committee v. i^h various 
Sub-Committees in July 1940. His Highness is the President of the 
Central War Purposes Committee, whic h has so far collected Rs. 6.43,941 
for the Alwar State War Purposes Fund. The Steiie has invested 
Rs. 45,05,800 in various Defeme Bond', and ( ertificates and National 
Defence Certificates lor inoie than Rs. 12 likhs h.ive bt en jniri based. 

The State presented two Fighter planes, named Alwar I and 
Alwar II, to His Majesty's Air Force at a cost of Rs. 1,40,000. 
Other contributions of the State consist of Rs. 15,000 to the Lord Mayor 
of London’s Air Relief Fund, Rs 10,000 to St Dimstan’s Fund for 
those blinded in the war, d Jiiations to King George’s Sailors' Fund and 
the Greek Relief Fund. Rs. 40,000 earmarked for disabled Indian 
Soldiers, Rs. 30,000 for relief of the dependents of those killed in action 
and Rs. 3^1,000 for Indian Forces Medical Ambulance Fund. The 
latest contribution was Ks 60,000 collected during the Indian Red 
Cross Week in March 1943. 

The State also maintains two Polish iefug''e children. 

A large number of knitted garments and comforts and mateiials 
stitched for the Red Cross and several bundled tolas of silver trinkets 
were sent by the Women's War Aid Association. 


The State has been veryr successfully carrying on w^ar propaganda i, 
and publicity and has issued from time to time new*? bulletins, 
pamphlets, leaflets and other literature to disseminate correct infer- j 
mation, check false rumours, allay panic, counteract enemy fifth column , 
activities and encourage thrift and saving Civic Guards and A.R.P. > 
Services have been organised and trained and the “ Grow' More Food j. 
Campaign " and National War Fiont activities are in full swing. 

State Admintstfation : His Highness is assisted in the admini- 
stration of the State by an Executive Council. The High Court is the 
highest judicial tribun^ in the State. 

Education : The State has 200 Schools for boys and 21 Schools 
for girls, out of which there are 3 High Schools for boys and one High 
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{Alwat^Contd ) 

School for girls llic Kaj Rishi College, which imparts education in 
int( rinediate Arts Scitare and Commerce, has been raised to tlic degree 
standaid in \its nid C online ret llu state his also one Sanskrit 
College at \h\ar\Mth rathshalasin distiicts A nuisciv school lun on the 
Montcssoi 1C mt thod has liecn estabhslu d a^ \lu ar and there arc separate 
schools for Hanjans, who can go for higher education in any of the 
schools c^f the State Primary education is free all over the State 
Medical i^tivice Ihere arc three large and thoroughly well 
equipped hospitals one for men one for women and one for the 
militaiy and polite at \lwar pioper with iS dispensaries in the 
districts and mofussil Ihoie is a veterinary hospital at Alwar with 
a net work of 14 dispensaries all ovei the State 

Municipalitx A^lwar Citv has a Munitipal i-kiard consisting of 
24 members of which 20 are elected on a joint electorate system by 
the residents ol nine wards Ihc elected majority elects its own 
\ lee President 

The B B A C 1 Kv travciscs the State north and south, 
dividing it into two moic or less equal parts fhe branch line 
ol the same lailway from Bandikm to \gra passes thiough the 
south cast horde r^ of the State Ihc state has 12 rulway stations 
\lwaT the Capitil is on the mam metre gauge line of B B A C I 
Kv troni Delhi to Boiiibav ^ network ol*i''7 miles of metalled and 
^2-> miles of non metalled roads is nirimtaincd by the State, the 
longest Ixing the S7 mile stretch on the Delhi \jmcr road 

Ills Highness take^ a keen ptisond inteiist in the administration 
of the Slate and in the well bcin^ of 1 1*, subjects for whose happiness 

and prosperity he has been 
making untiring eftorts 

' EXECUTIVE counau 

Prime Minister and I'ice 
Pf idtnt of Executive 
( u ft Cl I W azir I d Dow la 
^ Kai Bahadur Sir Seiaymal 

. Bipna Kt C I L , B \ , 

bsi li. B 

Minider in \\ aUtn^ and 
JbBK r Mtubet tf Executive 

^ KioBihadur Ih 

( h till Singh M \ LL H 

Xrm\ A/tntsfer Hnga 
. dier Alxiul Kchman Khan 

Home Mxnn^ter Kr 
Kai 

Mian Smghji 

SaluU 15 Guns (local 

17 ) 

H a^tf ( d l))ula Hjii Pahadur Sif Area • 3 127 sq miles 

Sefa%mal Bapna, ht , CJl , thf Population H2 3 055 accord 

ptesent Prime Mint ter o) Alwar ing to the Census of 1941 


H a^tf ( d Jj)iila Pit Bahadur Sit 
Sefa\mal Bapna, A/, CJl , tkf 
preient Prime Mini ter oj Alwar 
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A THMALLIK Raja 

Shri Kishore Chandra 
Deo, Ruler of Athmallik 
State, Onssa 

Born November 10 1904 
Succeeded to the Oadt On 
the ^rd November 1918 Wds 
invested with ruling powers on 
the 24th December 1925 

I ducated At the Kajkum ir 
C ollege Raipur (C P ) 

Mamed Snmati Srimanta 
^lanjon Dcm a princess bdon,^ 
mg lo the illustrious Hhanji 
House of Mayurblianj (Onssa 
WAR EFFORTS. 

Since the outbreak of Wai 
the Ruler his unicscrvedh 
offered his personal strvicc 
and the resources of the State 
to His Majesty the King 
Kmperor and a monthly contri 
bution of Rs 70 IS donated to Ills 1 \eellcnc> the \iceio\ s War Pur 
posts I und out of the personal illow antes of the Huler and Kani 
Saheba Tht Daibir have tiken vigorous measuics for suertssful 
prosecution of the War and hive nude ni igmliccnt d mations for the 
purpose 1 he total contribution t imc^ ^ Ks 2 ->0 332 14 j including 
a free gift of timber "worth Ks j-) 000 apart from rcgulai supply of 
timbei to the Dtfrntc Department fhe small savings scheme has 
been adopted in the State and both Otticial ind non official agencies 
have been set up which ire working verv ''Utcessfullj 



Area of iht Stai 711 sejuarc milts Population 7- 7S5 
Revenue Rs 2 01 Oc>i. 


CHIEF EXECITIVE OFnCER. 

Dewan and t>e:>bions Judgi Di rc a Ci vr \n Ko\ , B V 


PRINOPAt OFnCERS. 

Second Oflicer and Stipe* tfitnident oj I ^cl'^c K C Mi'tRV B 
Third Officer C. C Miliick, M V BI 
Additional Opc(* b C Mohapatra B \ BI 
Honora*\ Mafiisttak Kimar Slraivioni Dlo P\ttv\et 
Reienu ind (. u^iom^ Ojice* B inapatv 
7 ah Slid a r B Misk\ 

InsptUoi (f Point H Mohvivtka 
f on rr H Pwn v 

Chief Midtial Ofiti* and SupittnUudinf of jail Dr b P 
Vkrmi MDBS 

Deputy }n\pecto* oj Schtol P Ikvdu^v 
Oter^eer P W D M Ufhurv 
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B AHAWALPUR Lt.-Col. 
His Highness Rukn- 
ud-Daula, Nusrat I- 
Jang, Saif-ud-Daula, Hafiz- 
UL Mulk, Mukhlis ud-Daula 
waMoin-ud-Dauia,Nawab Al- 
Haj 1)1 Sir Sadiq Mohammad 
Khan V Abbasi Bahadur, 
ILl), GCSI, GCIE, 
K ( SI, K C V O , Nawab 
of Baha^^alpur 

Born 1904 , 0 5 o\ His High- 
ness the late Nauab (Al-Haj 
Muhammad Haliawal Khan V 
\bbaw Bahadur) 

^Ui Cl ( (h d Liihu 1907; 

Matricd lo^-i d of Sahib/ada 
T ai7 Muhammad Khan, aducct 
(hsdudaut of Abbaside Caliphs 
of Baj:>hdacl and C airo 

/ luc \itcn s<m ( huK ( olh s<, Lahou tonvc ^ant with I nghsh, 
\i vbK and Pt I"! ui Hon Jl 1 > I uniab A \hsMrh Muslim I mvtrsities 
C oloiiel m C hitf ot his Statt I oic cs ind Hon I leut ( olont 1 in the 2 1 st 
Kiijfs Ocorct s ( )\\ n Central India Horst has bttn i Member of Stand 
ing 0/ Indian J*nn(Cs Chamber (Nartmha Mandal), sinee 

i<>3^ \ DC to Prince of \\ alts dunni^ his Indi ui tour 1921 22, pr( 

sent at Delhi 1 ) irb ir I 1 ind itloioniUon londoii,i<H7 first Msitid 
i na and i<)i and ms<\<iiIo isions sin < rci t iv< d by His Imperial 
Majf st\ the Kin^ I rnpc or n ill Kcisions \isitcd Htdja/ hmi, and 
then pt r formed pilci m igi 11 ij luriii*, lo^s ( th hrated his .5th )tar 
of I jU 193X 3} an 1 (<nt(.nii\ <f tb< Mhaiui of his stib with 
British Crown, 19^^ twnt msiImI Ira j Svrii jibannn, I'aUstinr 
and I g\pt on special duls m 1941 samt \tar Hn Highness 
inspivtMl his fonts at M iliv i ag un at imphal in 1043 
Visittd tht Italnin 1 ront to nut t tht Indian 1 rotips and was at 
the firing line 1^44 aw udtd Dtlhi Darliar Cold Mcdii» 101 1 
Silver Jnbih e Mtd il, /9HS Coiouation Med il, kh 7 Vfrica '^tar, 1044 
cr K ( \ ( > , K ( ^ I !</. / ( I I . 10 31 (» C S 1 , 1<)40 

(#rand ( ordon of t)v Ordi r of \\ K ihd an Iraif 10 p largest Muliamma 
dan staff in Northern India wiili an art a of about 20,000 square miles 
population i,5oo,<K*o, n.\<nut aUmt Ks 3^ ciorcs Salute 17 guns 

Hctf ( aplain saliib/ad i Muhammad \bbas Abbasi, 6 22nd 
March, 1024 

Tiicrealxon^ Shopfing, Itnni Polo, Motoring, Philately ( apital 
Baghda/i ul )adid 



Addrest Sadtq-Garh Palate, iiahawalpur State, Punjab, India 
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B ANGAN AP ALLE 
Nawab Mir Fazle Alt 
Khan Bahadur of 
I Banganapalll is the only 

' Muslim Ruler m South India 

I Born 9th November 1901. 

' Succeeded on 6th July 1922 

' Education St George 
! Grammar School, Hyderabad 

(Deccan) , Ne>Mngton Institute, 

. Madras, Majo College, Ajmer. 

Marriages (1) In 1924 the 
only daughter of his paternal 
I uncle (died in 1028) Iwo 

children. Hetr- ippaient 

I Nawab Mir Ghulam All Khan 

Bahadur, born 12th October 
1925 , and Saheb/adi Sultani 
I Begum born 31st August 1927 

[2) In 1930 the prtsf nt Begum 
Sahiba, Ka ees un-nissa Begum 
from the family of Nawab Salar fung Bihadur (Hyderabad), Two I 
daiighteis Sahib/acli Nargis Khatoon (Sahibzadi Pashab born 20th 
August 1936 and Sahib/acU Haji Pasha boin i8th Vugust 1938 

Recreation Tennis Billiaids and shikar, ihe Nawab Saheb 
I Bahadiu has traveled widely in India, and has made pilgrimages to 
the Holy Places in Iran, Iraq and \rabia. 

The State pays no tribute to the Crown The Nawab Saheb 
Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Salute 9 guns. Aiea of ihe State 275 •square miles Popula- 
tion 44631 (mostly Hindus). Xnnual Reienuc Rs 375,543 

Ihe State is iich in mineral resources diamond deposits and also t 
• copper and cakite n ine^ ' labour is cheap water supply plentiful ' 
and working conditions ideal,'" is the \iew ckj resscd by geologists 1 

about the facilities altoidcd for the working of the diamond mines. ' 

The State is also rich in shb deposits fhe chief food gram is 
cholum There is fiee medical aid and free education up to the 
* Lower Secondary' grade I 

In addition to pku ing all its resources at the disposal of the Bntish 
Government, the Darbar has coni iibuted a sum of Rs 10,000 towards 
the War I und and Ks 10 450 11-3 contributed by oflLcials and the 
public Further ctloits are being made to collect c oiiti ibutions from 
the public Iv* response to Lady 1 inlithgow s appeal 178 tnnkets 
ha\c so far bt^en sent to the Mint Mister, Bombay. > 

DewAn Rao Hahadi r K Krisiinamacii vrixr Bvhxdir Ckxef Judge | 

R SiVARAMAICXISlINAN ICS , CtVtl And MoHAM1IAI> KUALID, 

BA BL Mun%\{ UagMifAte Kmaja Nazaer Hcssain Sahib, Deielopment 
I Officer Hydir Beg sahib SUUe Prosecutor And PUade* M C. Ihimma Reddy, 

' Bar AT I AW, Adv\ser liAntanApAlle StAte Police Ivhxn IUhah r Khaja Mohicdun 

1 Sahib, M \ IP Cktef Polue Officer Mbh Hinsun sahib, Retenue Officer S\ed 
I Imam Sajrbb , Offiier, P W D K Subba Rao , kducAtumal Officer B Naraiimham 

I koreet Officer. C Talamahd Khar , SupenntendenU DeuAn s Office A Raja Rao. 
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B A N S D A : His High- 
ness Maharawalji Shri 
Sir Indrasinhji 
Pratapsinhji, K.C.I.E., Ruler 
of Bansda (Gujarat), belongs to 
Chalukya Dynasty of Vatapi. 

His Highness enjoys full 
sovereign powers and a here- 
ditary salute of 9 guns. 

Born : 16th February t888, 
Educated : At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Accession to Gadi : iith 
Nov. 1 91 1. 

Married : A. S. Shrimant 
Anandkunverba Saheba, daugh- 
ter of late Raolji Shri of Mansa. 

H. H. is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own 
right and is entitled to be 
received by H.E. The Viceroy. 
(l7^d^s .* XMllingdon Club and Hindu Gymkhana, Bombay ; 

Shri Digvir Club, Bansda. 

Heir-appareni : Yuvraj Shri Digvirendrasinhji Saheb, Born : 
ist October 1927 ; Pa.ssed Senior Cambridge Certificate Examination 
1943 with distinction. He is now receiving practical training in 

administration under an able and experienced Guardian and Coach 
H. P. Buch, B.A., LL.B., (Ex-Dewan of Bansda, Ajaigarh & Mansa 
States.) 

Area of State : 215 sq. miles. Population : 54,764. Revenue : 

Rs. 11,06,154. 

Important Features : Free education. Secondary and Primary. 
Fully equipped Hospitals for Men, Women and Children and Dispen- 
saries giving free medical relief. 

Administrative Reforms : Complete separation of the Judiciary 
from the Executive. Establishment of Raj Hitawardhak Sabha 
associating the subjects with administration and constituted on a 
liberal franchise for all interests and communities. (Harijans not 
excepted) . 

War Services : The sum so far contributed to various War Pur- 
poses amounts to over Rs. 2,16,000. The Anand Bhuwan Palace at 
Bombay is given for use of Officers of the three War Services. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dman: R, M. Pakekh, B.A., LL.B. High Court Judge : D. D. Cooper, B.A., LL.B., 
(Retired District axid Sessions Judge, Bombay Judicial Service). Difulot of Supplies 
& Control : Rana D. Sisodia. District & Sessions Judge : A. N. Vansia, B.A., LL.B. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. B. L. Trivedi, D.T.M. Private Secretary : G. I. 

PuROHiT. Revenue Officer : A. B. Saivap. Electrical & Mechanical Engineer: R. S. 
Pimple, B.Sc. (Engineering^), Forest Officer : B. M. Saher. Civil Judge & is/ Class 
Magistrate : R. M. Pi'rohit, B.A., LL.B. Director of Commerce & industries : R. N, 
Mlkati, M.Sc. Consulting CivU Engineer : L. V. Satmk, A.R.l.., B.A., J.P. Chief 
Auditor: B. D. Jokhaker, B.Com., G.D.A., B.A. Educational Inspe^r & Head 
Ma^.Ur, Shri Pratsth flitch :>chool : T. P. Bucfl, B.A. Riya’iat Officer 6* Veterinary 
Surgeon : H. B. Atodaria, G.B.V.C. Abkari Inspector : B. F, Jadrja. 
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B ANSWAK A His 
Highness Kayan Rai 
Maharajadhiraj Maha 
RAWA iji Sahib Shri Chandra 
VEBR SiNGHji Bahadur of 
Banswara 

Bom 26th Nov 1909 
Succeeded 7th August 1944 
Insiallid on the Gadt on the 
20<h Nov 1944 Desetnded 
from the eldest branch of the 
premier clan of Shishodia 
Rajputs now ruling Mewar and 
IS twenty second in descent 
from Maharawal Jagm il Sinj^hji 
who founded Banswara in 

Fducated at the Mayo College 
\jmer 

Mamed to the daughter of 
the lile dhakur Sahib of 
Kadana in 1930 and again to the 
daughter of His late Highness the Maharaja of Dhrangadhra in 193- 

His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes j 

On the auspicious occasion of his Install ition H H plated the 
resources of the State and his own personal scr\ cos at the disposal of )] 
H M the King I mptror in the successful conduct of the W ar He also 1 
announced the investment of 6 lacs of lupecs in the Government of 
India s Victory 1 oans a donation of Ks 50 o<k) to the \ iceroy s \\ ar 
Purposes 1 und Rs 10000 to the Indian Red Cross Society, and 
Rs 10 000 for providing amenities and comforts to the Indian Soldiers 
and their dependents i 

The State has a I egislati\e Assembly consisting of 32 members ! 
with a non ofticial majont> The municipal Board of Banswara town 
has a majority of non ofhcial elected members Both primary and 
secondary education is free m the State The State maintains a 
Hospital at the capital and dispensaries in the rural areas The judicial 1 
and executive branches of the administration ha\e been separated 
All the mam Police Stations are linked with Telephones 

Rccfeattons Shooting Outdoor g lines, etc Heir app rant 
Maharaj Raj Kumar Sahib Shn buryaveerbhupatipratap Singhji 
Atea 14)40 square miles Population 290913 Reienue 
Rs TO lacs Hered^* ary Salute 15 guns InfanUy Prithwi Rides 
The State is rich in minerals and has been thnee sui\e>ed and settled 
for purposes of land revenue admimstration 1 here are many relics 
of archaologicdl interest 

Capital Banswara 65 miles from Dohad and 5^ miles from 
Ratlam on B B & C I R> Regular Motor Sei\ ices run between 
(t) Banswara Dohad and (11) Banswara-Ratlam 

Ihe Administration of the State is conducted by H H with the 
assistance of the Chief Minister and a Council Chief Minister Dr. 
Mohan Sinha Mehta. Ph D , M A , LL B , Bar at Law Master of 
Household Maharaj Chhatra Singh. 
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B A O N I His Highness 
Azam-ul-Umara, 
Iftikhar-ud D a u l a h, 
IMAD I L Mulk, Sahib e Jah, 
Mihin Sardar, Nawab Mir 
Mohammad Mushtaq ul- 

Hasan Khan Sahfb Bahadur 
Smdar Jung Kulcr of Baom 
State 1 he ruling family of 
Baom aie Siddiqiiis and come 
from the famous Asaf Jalu 
Dvnast> of Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Horn iebriiary 7, 189b 
Succeeded to the Gadt Oclo 
her 2S 1911 Invested with 
Ruling Po>vcrs on 1 ebruary 7 
191 S, and with full Ruling 
Powers March 1921 

/ diicated At the Mayo 
Colkgt Vjmer, and the Daly 
(olkgt Indore 

Manned I list in M irch loi** the daughter of the Nawab 
Sahtb ot Kunjpura (Dist Karnal Punjab) and after her death 111 
1930 i daughter of 11 H tht N iw ib Saheb of Malcr Kotla State, 
in November 1 i^i Highness has two sons and three daughters 

Httf Ippaftnt ( ol Naw lb/ id i Moh immad Mumtarul Hasan 
Khan Saheb lUhadiii Born on June 4 1935 at Simla 

Since the creation of the State of Bioni b\ Naw ib Imadiil Mulk 
Mir (rha/iuddin Khin 1 ir(»/ Jung Bihidur during the i8th century, 
perfect lovaltv uid fidelity to th< British Crown and staunch devotion 
to Imperiil 1 krone during the Mutiny of 1857 and the Great 
1 War of 1914 18 have been the landmarks of the history of the family 
A^ea of State 121 square miles Population (1941 Census) 25 256 
Peienue {JQ41 42) Rs ^ 2^ 000 Salute Permanent 11 guns 

His Highness is entitled to the return visit of His Lxccllency the 
Viceroy 

STATE OFnClALS. 

Dewan Sardar Khwaja 1 pro? id din Ansari 
1 Dtst and Sessicns Jud^r Kaikv Skivastava B \ I LB 

ji Ciiil Judge and Dtstfut Magistfate Mohd Isvrul Hick B V 

LLB 

' A D C to Hii Hts^hness \ i int 
j| Medical Officer l)h Hv^vn 

Supirint fid nt fl In M 
|j Tehstldar Sahibzads 1 akhki r \iam 
» lorestOffiier Sahibzads Bsdk 1 \iam 
Accountant I J« no Baum i h 
II C ourt Jnst>fit ) M Bansi sin<,h B \ I 1 B 
Conirolltf, JJ JUS h Id M HauzInvvai uliah 
Mtr Vunsht His Highness Cmrt s M Kahat Hu«ain lUSHm 
Head Clerk Durbar Office M Mohammad Khan Ghori 
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B ARAMBA. Raja Sree 
Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Maha- 
PATRA IS a Chandrabansi Ksha- 
tnya and is a direct descendant 
of Hatkibhore Rawat who 
founded the State in 1 ^05 
Born loth Jan 1014 
Succeeded to the Gadt 20th 
Aug 1922 on the demise of his 
father the late lamented Raja 
Biswambhar Birbar Mangraj 
Mahapatra and was formally 
in\ested with full ruling powers 
on 1 6th Jan 1035 

r ducated 1 irst at tlie 
Rajkumar Coll Raipur where 
he had a brilliant academic 
career He was the best all 
round athlete in the College 
He passed the Chief s C ollege 
Diploma in 1931 standing first 
in his College and obtained distinctions in \arious subjects 1 atcr on 
he studied at the Ewing Chnstian Coll Ulihibad where he was the 
Captain of the College football eleven He lectived administrative 
training at Sambalpur from 1933 34 

Married 24th May 1934 Ram Sieemati Susila Kumari Debi, 
Pattamahishi e d of Late Raj Kumar Davanidhi Deb and g d 
of Raja Sir Basudeb Sudhal Deb, K C I h late Raja of Bamra 

Heir Apparent Jubraj Sree Krushna Chandra Deb b 19th 
April 1935 Second Prince Raj Kumai Sree Brundaban Chandra 
Deb, h irth April 1930 

Area 142 sq miles Population 52 924 Average Annual 
Income Rs 1 12,000 

The State maintains different departments such as Police Jail 
Forest, P \\ D , Dispensary Ayoirbed Vaccination Veterinary and 
Education at its own cost Both constitutional and administrative 
reforms have been introduced by the present Rulei and a Central 
Advisory Body on adult franchise set up to promote the well being of 
the people in general and to bring the subjects into closer contact with 
the administration of the Stab I oiced Labour has been abolished 
and the people have been granted numerous loiuessions Use of 
Madat (Opium smoking) and country liquor is prohibited in the State 
There are two ihantable Alopathu and oiu Ajuibtd Dispensaries 
in th< StaU 

The State is tanious loi its Maniabandlii cloths An industry 
has been started at village Maniabandh wluit cloths and saries of 
various excellent designs and shillings handkei chiefs bedsheets, etc 
are manufactured 
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B ari A Lxeut.-ColonslHis 
Highness Maharaol 
Shrbb SxrRanjitsinhji^ 

K C S I , Ruler of Sana. 

Born t loth July 1886 
Educated t At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; Imperial 
( adet Corps College, Debra Dun, 
and ID England. 

Mamed t In 1905 Shnmant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla In 1918 
Shnmant Dilharkun verba 
Siheb, a niece of His late 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb of 
Rajpipla 

Succeeded to the Gadt / 28th 
F ebruary 1908 Assumed full 
Rulmg Powers in May 1908 
Served m France and Flanders 
ounng the Great European War 
(1914 i8) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919) 

Son ^ ( \PT\iN (Hon) Maharaj Kumar Shree Hebrasinhji 

Grandsons Maharaj Klmar Jayaubbpsinhji (Heir apparent) and , 
1 Maharaj Kt m\R F’radefi Sinhji ii 

j The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any h 
other State and recencs the Chouth of Dohad Kalol and Halol || 
Talukas of the Panch Mahals from the British Government 

Area Including attached State of Sanjeli 870 square miles Popula- 
tion 202 OS5 Salute I }’ermanent9. Personal ii Recreaitons Pig- 
sticking, Polo, Tiger hunting etc 

His Highness has pi ired il! the resources of his State at the dis 
posal of His Mijc^t\ s (,o\ernnunt for the prosecution of the War, 

IS making an annual contribution of Rs 1 00 ooo , Paid Rs 5000 t(> 
the Red Cross I und H» abo subscribed to Defence Bonds and has 
generously contributed to \anoui» other funds connected with the War 
Total contribution Rs 10 i* 500, Hie State Iroops arc serving under 
the Crown 

ADMINISTRATION4 

Dewan Df wan Bahadur Motilal L Pareeh MA, LL B 

Chief Lommandint h iria StaU Jrorces Msjok Maharaj Kumar 

HeF kASiNHJI 

Judf>e Huzur Court I \ Ml hta. B V II B,B\r at-Law, J P 
Rat Kharcka Officer 1 M^iorSaradar Kalliansinh Uaxh Divan 
and Sar Nyayadhtsha t U J Shah, B A , LL B 

Nyayadhxsha and First Clan Magistrate / M V Shbth 
Medical Department / Dk J H Kumbbani, M B B S , D.T M , 

F C P S Electrical Deparimeni 1 M L Patel, D F H (London). P W 
Department C 5 Malean B E (Civil), AMIR Education Depmtment t 
G L Paudya, M a , B T Banking Department ^ K G. KadaKIa^ 
BA, LL B Police Supdt M L Cbowban Forest Depaeiment 
, S G. PiTHWA, D.D R , B F S 
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B A R O D A : Lt -Col His 
Highness F a r z a n d-i- 
K H A s-i-D o w L A T I- 
Englishia, Maharaja Sir 
Pratapsinha Gackwad, Sena 
Khas Khel Samsher Bahadur, 

G C I r , LL D , Maharaja of 
Baroda Born June iq 
1908 iscended the Gadx on 7th 
Februaiy 1939 Lducated 
Baxoda College, Baroda, and 
Deccan College, Poona 
Mamed * In 1929, Shiimant 
Soubhagyavati Shantadevi 
Saheba, daughter of Shrimant 
Sardar Mansinhrao Ghorpade 
Hasurkar of Kolhapur Rt 
creation Polo, tennis cricket and 
hunting Address Laxmi Vilas 
Palace, Baroda Heir-Apparent 
Shrimant Yuvaraj Fatehsinha 
Gaekwad (aged 15 years) 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Devean and President hxecuti e Count tl Sir BROTi-\rRA I At Mn ier Kt K C S I 
M A B L , Bar at Law 

Councillors Ratkaryadhi ran drar Shrimant B A (tAfkmvar B \ II B (Ciutib) 
BiratLaw, CSI, Via PresuUnt of tht fv utiv Uiumil (Idarition Poi folio) 
Kaj Mitra R S Path (^fau< j BA II B IKIS }RSS (Kivrnue Serton) Kaj 
Pkiya M V Disai B a H IJ (I tg il St tti m) Ka]\a I nn a Ptnsham KaivniiDab t 
B A {!> V t lopmc nt S<^ tionl 



SPECIAL OFnCERS FOR ATTACHED AREAS. 

special Officer Baroda Kaj\a R\ina B K lihUe MA (fintib) 

Special Officer Amreh —Kao Sahib Mamiai B NIehta 

WAR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

//»4 Highness' Contributions £100000 I r i squuhtn of fighters presented to H M 
the King I mperor £50,000 for a trawler for Mine SMoepinp uci Submaniie Detection 
£i 000 to tht 1 ord Mayor s Fund 1 ondon £too to H 1 tht \ loer >> s War Purposes Pund 
for relief of distrei.s m Greece Ks a, 000 to the (lUjira*. StaUs Agency and Barodi 
Cantonxnrnt War Purposes Fund K ro 000 to Lady I inhthgow s silvtr Trinket 1 und 
from H H the Maharani Saheba Rs 20 755 towards H I thf Go\irnor of Bombay s W ar 
Gifts Fund Rs 500 for a Guj irat States Agent y plant i hin \ Dry 1 ui ti K 10 000 

RAP Welfare P und £f> 000 lAI Wtlfart land Ks 75000 \mi> & New A car 
Gifts to the members of the Banxla Squidron of Spitfires £500 v r\ 1 1 ir 

The Baroda Wnr Gifts and i oin Conunittt t h i\t tontnbuttd Rs * js f '►r the purchase 
of five ambulance cars the cost of one of thf se being bornf bt tin 1 idies’ Sub committee 
Rs 50 000 for the purchase of five irmourtd carriers Rs i 000 t iwards the p ut fund for 
the No 57 (B & K St ites) G P Iransport Compain Ks Sot tow ir U tht Sihtr Trinket 
Fund started by H 1 1 idv I inlithgow from the Ladios t entril t onuniUt t Ki» 5 000 to tht 
Indian Red Cross Societv (Baroda State branch) Rs 2 05 000 to tht Joint t>rganisation of 
the Indian Red Cross Society and St John Ambi lirtt Ass Kiation 

Rs 9 600 for opening welfare centres for the Biroda Amn md Rs S 000 for National 
War Front activitus 

The State War Gifts 1 und now exceeds Rs a 5^^ 1 »kbs 

1 he State has mvtsted Rs 170 hkhs m 3% Deftme 1 c an ind Rs 25 lakhs in interest 
free bonds Over Rs 2 70 5b 100 have been invested by busmtss houses and others m 3^^ 

Defence l^ds. 
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B ARWALA ; D A R B A R 
Shref Amrawala, the 
present Ruling Chief of 
Raruala m the Western Kathia- 
war Agency (V^estern India 
States) He comes of a well- 
knov\n and ancient family and lb ^ 
a member of the \ irani Branch 
of the illustrious Kathi clan 
fiom which this pro\ince has 
t iktn its name 

Born On the igth January 
lOlQ 

1 ducated At R a j k u m a r 
( ollegt Rajkot He leceived 
idmimstratne training in the 
Haruani Stat(‘ (C I ) under 
Haiil.d \ (»osalia 

Man ltd In 1036. A S 
\ankua\erba, and has one 
daughter and thrct sons. Vmt)ng Kathi Ruling families, the Ram 
Sahcb \s the hr'.t to get nd 1 1 tin Puidah 

^Huitdtd do the (/u /i on tlu 2;th October 10^7 on his fathers 
abtlu itiori ind assuiiitd tlu niiis of adnunisti ition on the 15th 
■August 1040 

1 Ileif \u\raj shne Ran mala aged about 6 years Born on 

the .list \o^embtr kijh Rule id Puinogcniture guvtyras succession 

I tea 45 sijuaie niiUs 
Population 7 000 

Reiet uc K" i 

BiCfeaiii.n^ Riding Nhooting, Outdoor games, Vrchitectuic, 

Photoeraj)h> Oc 

^ 1 du< ation is impirtid free Compulsory pnmarv education is 

intrcKluccd in tin sta^ fi »m 1-1*104*; Medicalrch ef is given free to 
, all irrespective caste audiieed J Kpioi and gambling are strictly 
prohibited \n Vcrnultuiii Hank i'. winking for the convenience of 
farmer^ 

I> S Arnravsali tikes a ke< n and personal interest in the 
administration He is icadih accessible to all those who se<k redress 
from him H<» has the wilttr# of his subjects at his heart ami lus 
keen devotion to dutv has won for him their lovi and affection down 
planning and removing corig< stion in the capital tovMi are in progress 

\ five >car Dcvclojvment S( heme has been undertaken 

CHIEF OFnCEHS. 

Karhharx K S Desawala Hi venue Offictr Vithalji Nagji Zada , 

^ Syayadhith Suragbhai K \aru , Medical Officer Dr K A 

Shukal, L C P S Private Secretary V L Purohit 
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B ARWANI, (C.I.) His 
Highness Rana Siiri 
Dfvi Singhji, Ran\ 

Sahib of Barwani , a descendant ) 
of the Sisodia clan of Udaipur 
None of the Rulers of Barwani 
was ever a tributary of any of 
the Malwti Chiefs. 

Born 19th July 1022 
Ascended the (ladi 2Tst 
Apnl, 

Educated At Dal> College 
Indore, where he passed the 
Diploma hxamination in 1030. 
and Indore Christian C ollego 
A^ile in the Christian College, 
joined the Officers’ Training 
Corps at Indore and received 
military training for siv months 
Adm^nisUahie T^atninf^ 

Received judicial and adminis 
trative training for four me nths 
and training in agriculture at the Institute of Plant Industry Ti dorc 
Invested with full Ruling P(Avcr« 18th October 1942 
Mamed In Mav i<>43 Mahiiaj Kiimaii Shii Dilharkunverba 
Sahiba nieieof HH Mahaiio Sahib of Cutch Hen Apparent 
Maharajakumar \nirnddh Singhji- Born o’l the 21st Mav 1944 
Recreations Tf nnis C vcle Polo ‘->quash, Hockev and Driving 
Address Sagai \ ilU> Pilace Salute ii guns Afea of State 
1,178 sq miles population i 7b 660 acc ordmg to Census of 1941 
Reienue for 1Q44 45 Rs 15 00 000 

Administration of the t itc is c arried on by H.H with the assist- 
ance of a State Council of three members constituted as follows — 
PrestcUni His Hic.hm ss the R\na Sahib Bvhader 
Vice Pie^iient and Deiian Raj R\tna R\i Bahadur Pandit 
A K Kaui M \ (Cantab) Bar at I aw 
Judicial Memhet Raj Bhushan Rai Bahadur M, S Dutt 
Chowdhaki B \ LI B 

Reienue Member Rai Srw ar Hazard al Jain, B \, LL B 
War rffort<i Immediately on the outbreak of the War the 
Barwani Durbar imicscivedlv placed all its resources at the disposal 
of His Majesty, ^ince then contributions amounting to Rs 6 *>0, 312-8-0 
have been made to the \anous Wax 1 oan and Funds, tij 3 per cent 
Defence Bonds Rs 300000 Interest Free Defence Bonds Rs 1,50,000 
3 per cent Wai I oan (1049 s-) Rs» i 50,312-8 o, 3 per cent Victory 
Loan, 1057 ^*5 50 OiK) 

Donation to Lmpirc various War Funds Rs. 1,70,708 Besides 
this, H H has also invested a sum of Rs 1 00,000 in 3 per cent. Victory 
Loan, 1957 from his Ihivy Purse 

PEBSONAL STAFF. 

Staff Officer and Ptwate Secretary Captain Maharajkumar 
Umeg Singhji , Staff Officer and Huzur Secie^ar\ Captain Maharaj- 
kumar Banky Singhji , Staff Officer and 4 ssf Private Secretary 
Kunwar Arjun Singhji 



li 
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B ENARES: H. H. Maha- 
raja ViBHUTI NaRAIN 
Singh Bahadur (minor), 
the present Ruler of Benares. 

Born: on 5th November, 1927. 
Succeeded: April 5, 1939. 

H. H. the Maharaja being a 
minor, the administration of the 
State is carried on by a Council 
of Administration. 

The State of Benares under 
its Hindu Rulers existed from 
time immemorial and finds men- 
tion in Hindu and Buddhist 
literature. In the 12th century 
it was conquered by Sahab-ud- 
din Ghori and formed a separate 
province of the Mohammadan 
Empire. In the i8th century. 
Raja Mansaram, an enterprising 
Zemindar of Gangapur, obtained 
a San ad from the Emperor 
Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his son Raja Balwant 
Singh in 1738 and founded the Benares State, which comprised 
the four Sirkars of Benares, Ghazipur, Jaunpur and Chunar. 
Raja Mansaram died in 1740 and his son Balwant Singh became the 
virtual ruler. During the next 30 years attempts were made by 
Safadar Jung and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh to destroy 
the independence of the Raja, but the latter withstood them successfully, 
strengthened his position and built the fort of Ramnagar on the bank 
of the Ganges. Raja Balwant Singh died in 1770 and was succeeded 
by his son Chet Singh. He was expelled by Warren Hastings and ! 
Balwant Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Narain Singh was placed 
on the Gadi. The latter proved an imbecile and there was mal- 
administration, which led to an agreement in 1794 by which the lands 
held by the Raja in his own right were separated from the rpst of the 
province. The direct control of the latter province was assumed by | 
the British Government under an arrangement by which the surplus 
revenue was granted to the Raja while the former constituted the Do- 1 

mains. On the ist of April, 1911, the major portion of these Domains j 

became a State. The town of Ramnagar and its neighbouring ' 

villages were ceded by the British Government to the Maharaja in 1918 ! 

and became part of the State. The State now consists of three districts, 
vis., Bhadohi, Chakia and Ramnagar. H. H. the Maharaja of Bengires, 
though a minor, is very anxious to see the successful end of the present 
war in favour of the British nation. The Council of Administration, 
Benares State, have invested Rs. 49,06,800 in war loans, and have 
also contributed nearly Rs. 99,157 toH.E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes j 
Fund, Rs. 7,398 to the Lady Linlithgow's Red Cross Fund and Rs. 7,318 i 

to Red Cross Week Fund, U.P. Efforts are in progress for the formation j 

of Civic Guards in the Districts of Benares State. The officials of the i 

State have also contributed to His Excellency’s War Purposes Fund. I 
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B HADARWA : Shrimant 
(Namdar) T h a k o r e 
Saheb Shree Natversinji 
ii Ranajitsinhji, Ruler of 
i] Bhadarwa (Rewa Kantha). 

Born: 19th November 1903. 
ii Succeeded: 26th April, 1935; 

1; invested with powers on 7th 
Oct. 1935. Educ.: AtRajkumar 
College, Rajkot. Area: 2759. 

I; miles, excluding several Wantas 
in the Baroda State. 

!' Population: 13,520, excluding 
i Wanta population. Revenue : 

I Rs. 2,10,000. Married: 1930, 

Shree Jijirajkuverbasaheb of 
Rajpur (Kathiawar) . Heir: 

Maharaja Kumar Shree 
Samarvijaysinhji, born on 21st 
October 1942. 

The State enjoys full Civil 
powers, and in Criminal matters 
up to 7 years’ R. I. and fine up to Rs. 10,000. The Ruleris a Represen- 
tative Member in the Chamber of Princes. He is entitled to be 
' received by the Governor of Bombay. Survey settlement has been in- 
j! troduced and permanent tenancy rights were granted in 191S. The 
jj Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, the Child Marriage Restraint Act and 
such other reforms are enforced in the State. Medical relief and educa- 
I' tion are free. The State has made good progress in education and has 
ii provided schools for every village having a population of more than 250. 
!i The State Police Force is thoroughly organised. The Judiciary and 
i| Executive arc separate in the State. The Capital Town is supplied 
1 ; with electricity and pipe water. The Municipality has a majority 
^ of elected members. Village Paucheiyats were introduced in every 
j| district on the au.spicious occasion of the birth of the Yuveraj Saheb. 

War Sennees : During the last great War the State provided a num- 
i| ber of recruits and contributed liberally the various war funds. 
!j The State has always been loyal to the benign British Government, 

I and the present Rana Saheb has steadfastly adhered to his family 
i tradition. The Rana Saheb placed all the resources of the State at 
I the disposal of the Crown on the outbreak of the present war, and has 

i contributed liberally to H. E, Lady Linlithgow's Silver Trinket Fund. 

I The Indian Red Cross Society, The Association for Moral and Social 

Hygiene in India, The China Day Fund.s, and The Gujarat Agency War- 
i plane Fund, and has also sanctioned a monthly contribution, towards 
the War Purposes Fund, till the successful termination of the War. 
He was a Patron of the Grand Fete, organised by the Gujerat 
Agency and Baroda Cantonment, for the War Purposes Fund. 

PRINaPAL OmCERS. 

Karbhari: J. M. Vachharajani, High Court Pleader. Nyayadhish 
Magistrate: P. J. Acharya. b.a., ll.b. Medical Officer: 
j Dr. Labhshanker H. Acharya, l.c.p.s. (Bom.), m.b.b.s. (Madras). 

!; Address : Bhadarwa (Rewa Kantha). 
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B HARATPUR: Capt. 
His Highness Ma- 
haraja Shri Bri- 
JENDRA SaWAI ShRI BrI- 
jendra Singh Bahadur, 
Bahadur Jung, Ruler of 
Bharatpur. i 

Born. : ist December, 
1918. Succeeded his father 
in 1929. Two brothers, one 
sister. 

Educated in England and | 
received administrative | 
training in the State. Invest- 
ed with full ruling powers in ' 
October, 1939. 

Married youngest sister of 
Mysore, i8th June 1941. 2 d., 

I born 5th Nov., 1942, and 13th Nov., 1944, respectively. 

Area of State — 1,972 square miles. Population — 575,625. 
Salute. — 19 guns. Average Annual Revenue — Rs. 42,10,500. 

The State is administered by a Council, of which His 
Highness is President, and Rao Bahadur Thakur Hukam 
1 Singh, B.A., Revenue Minister, officiating Vice-President 
I and Dewan, the following being the ministers : — 

Revenue Minister : Rao Bahadur Thakur Hukam Singh, B.A. ' 
General Minister : Khan Sahib Mohammad Jamil Uddin, B.A. 1 
Home Minister : Rai€ahib Chaubey Yad Ram, B.A. 
Minister-in-Waiting : Major Kunwar Sahib Brijendra Singh, 
B.A., LLB. 1 

A High Court of Judicatuie was established on ist ' 
August 1942, the following being the judges : — 

Chief Justice * — Rai Sahib Madan Mohan Seth, M.A , LL.B. i' 
Puisne Judge : — Pt Kunwar Kishan Sharma, M.A., LL.B. 

OTHER OFFICERS OF THE STATE. !| 

Accountant General and Financial Secretary — ^Pt. Brij 1 ' 
Ballabh Sharma, M.A , B Com , B.T. < 

General Secretary : — Pt. Chandra Shekhar. 

Secretary of the Council. — Raghunath Prasad Srivastava, I 
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B ' HAVNAGAR : Captain His 
Highness Maharaja 
Raol Shree Sir Krish- 
NA-KPMAR SiNHJI, K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

Born : 19th May 1912. A 
Gohel Kajput and a direct 
descendant of Sejakji believed 
to have settled in the country 
about 1260. 

I 

I Educated : Harrow, England. 

Married : In 1931 to Vijiaba 
S a h e b a, 3rd daughter of 
H. H. Maharaja Shri Bhojrajji 
of Gondal. Has two sons and 
two daughters. 

Succeeded to the Gadi t On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.I., on 17th 
July 1919. Invested with full ruling powers on 18th April 1931. 

Heir •Apparent : Yuvaraj Shri Veerbhadrasinhji. 

Second Son : Kumar Shri Shivabhadrasinhji. 

Area of the State ; 2,961 square miles. 

Average Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,25,92,445 including Railway. 
Population (1941) : 618,429. 

Chief Products t Grain, Cotton, Sugar-cane, Groundnuts and Salt. 
The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles m length. The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 

Noteworthy features in the administration of the State are: — 

1. A fixed privy purse for His Highness, 

2. The separation of Judicial from Executive functions, 

3. Decentralisation of authority. 

A Dhara Sabha (Legislative Assembly), consisting of 55 members, 
of which the Dewan is the President, was established bv His Highness 
in 1941 and one of its non-official members is appointed on the 
Executive. 

PRINOPAL OFFICERS. 

Muhhya Dewan : Anantrai P. Pattani, M.A. (Cantab.). 

Naib Dewan : Natavarlal M. Surati, B.A., LL.B. 

Judicial Assistant- M\g\nlu H. Gandhi, M A., LL.B, liar-ai- ij 
Law. i| 

Personal A sj^istant : Ravishankir S Bhatt, M./\. ^London) ,i 

Educational Assistant : Hakjivandas Kalidvs Mehta. | 

Salute / 13 guns Capital Town / Bhavnagar 1 : 
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B hopal col air Com- 
MODORi' His Highness 
iHE Nawab Sikander 
Saulat IftikharulMulk 
Muhammad Hamidulla Khan, 
Bahadur, gcsi gcie, 
c V o BA LL D the present 
Kuki of Bhopal, succeeded his 
mothei Her late Highness 
Nawab Sultan Jehan Begum in 
May 19^6 when weighed down 
by age and eares of State she 
abdicated in his favour Prior 
to his accession, Hmi Highness 
had actively participated in 
the admimstiation foi nearly ten 
years as Chief Secretary and 
afterwards as Member for 
1 inance and 1 aw and Justice 
He was also the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes during 
1931-32, and attended the 
various sessions of the Round Table Conference in London to advise 
and paiticipate in the deliberations of that body and its committees 
on the subject of political reforms for India This year again he has 
been elected chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 

An all round sportsman an fait with every game Lastern or 
Western it is particularly in polo that Ills Highness is best known 
as one of the greatest players of the generation and enjo>s international 
fame No less conspicuous are his achievements in administration 
which functions directly under his personal and active supervision 

Ihe administration is assisted b^ a Legislative Council which 
represents tradeis cultivators Jagirdars and general urban interests 
elected through joint or mixed popular constituencies Parallel 
with It a Patels \ssembly representing a federation of rural ceftn- 
munes stands for the great body of cultiv ators throughout the dominion 
There is a complete separation between judicial and executiv e authority, 
the Government itself being subject to the hvNS it makes 

Bhopal IS notable as the principal Muslim State of Mnlwa and in 
India second only to the State of H^dfiabad It is rich m deposits 
of iron bauxite mica and other valuible miner ils and is rapidly 
growing industrially \ number of m inufac turing concerns like the 
Bhopal Textile Mills the Straw board factory the Schore Sugar 
Factor> the Narbada \ alley Refrigeritcd Products Co the Central 
India Chemicals ltd the Hamidia Mitch 1 actory a tent factory 
an oil mill a glue faetor’v, besides stveral ginning and pressing 
factories form the kc> stone of the new industrial ordei in Bhopal 

In the present conflict as m the last (»reat Wai the usponsc of 
Bhopal has been most enthusiastic Apirt from contnbu turns in the 
form of gifts investments now exceeding i million and i quarter and 
subscriptions for the purposes of a wide war effort IIis Highness’ 
gift of American securities amounting to over fjo 000 was accepted 
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by His Majesty for the formation of a Bhopal Squadron of fighters 
and the expenditure on the Army, already the largest single item in 
the State budget, has now been more than trebled and accounts 
for no less than 40 per cent, of the total revenues of the State. The 
20th (Bhopal) Field Ambulance, a hospital unit equipped on up- 
to-date lines, and the Sultania Infantry arc already in the field. The 
latter has been replaced by another unit, while a complete Mechanical 
Transport Unit which received its first training in Bhopal is now on 
active service. The latest additions to the State Forces are the Bhopal 
Army Service Corps and a Labour Battalion now on active service. 
Other contributions include important supplies of timber from State 
forests. 

In March, 1941, His Highness visited the Middle East front 
where he inspected the British and Indian Forces in the field, and 
was present at the famous assault which ended in the subjugation 
of Koran in Itritrca. He also paid a visit to Ceylon and the North- 
West Frontier I’rovince where he inspected the defence arrangements 
and performed the opening ceremony of the Khyber Cunningham 
Educational Hall. 

In addition to two convalescent homes in Bhopal and Mussoorie 
equipped at considerable cost, most of the important buildings in the 
State have been converted to military use. A comprehensive scheme of 
internal security embracing the organisation of a volunteer reserve for 
police work and the formation of a new battalion wdiich replaces the Sulta- 
nia Infantry is designed to relieve the J^ritish Military Command of the j 
obligation to maintain the internal tranquillity of the State. An j 

aerodrome somewhere in the State laid three years ago has experienced ^ 

further expansion to scr\e as an important link in aerial communica- 
tions. ICvery possible expedient is being tri<‘d to make the State's j 

contribution adequate for a total war eliort. Several non-official | 

committees including w omen’s organisations are in charge of soldiers’ ' 

welfare work wdiose family nc'cds are given spcc'ial attention. A Red 
Crescent Soc ic-ty uiidc'r iler Highness the Bcgum-C'oiisort provides 
amenities for troops abroad. The C«>mmand Staff of the Bluqial State 
I'orces has bc-en re-organised and arrangements aie under way to 
mechanise a portion of the arm3^ .Auxiliary nurses fov the (ioveriiment 
of India are being trained at the Prince of Wales’ Hospital, Bhopal. 

A new department under tin* direct supervision of the Ruler has 
taken over charge of Civil Defence; accomnu'dation (^n a vast scale 
IS made lor hospitals for whuh school and othi'r buildings have been 
requisitioned ; regular classes are held at stweral centies in the city 
to initiate the p(‘0])le in defence services of which the .\ H.P. and 
First Aid sections are already highly advaiueil Bhopal was the 
fust to organise its Natuuial War FYont. After a pielinunary organisa- 
tion in tlie (ity, the 1 aimtications ol the moxi'ineut ha\ e betMi steadily 
interkmttiHl into <i s< heme of wide ruial publu ity I he 3'outh in 
rural are.is has bemi organised into village gu.iids loimatious The 
stiength of the lorces liithtulo mobilised exiceds 1 00 t)o(>, roughly 
about 13 per cent of the total pojiulation of the State. 

Specially notable ha.s been the success of the State's etlort to tide 
over tlic present scarcity in food -stuffs. The State has not only exported 
large supplies ol grains, e.specially wdieat, to areas hard hit by scarcity, 
but has also maintained civilian supplies all over the State at cheap rates. 
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Bhopal — contd. 

Salute : 19 guns. (21 guns within the State). Area : 7,000 

sq. miles. Population : About 800,000. 

Heiress-Apparent : Col. the Princess Gauhar-i-Taj Surayya Jah 
Nawab Abida .Sultan Begum. Other daughters of His Highness : 
Princess Mihr Taj Nawabzadi Sajida Sultan and Princess Qamar Taj 
Nawabzadi Kabi’a Sultan. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : — .Mimarlabat Motmid-us-sultan, Rai Bahadur Raja Sir Oudh Narain , 
Bisarva, Bahadur, Madarul Maham. Memhtrs : Alimartabat Pabir-ul-mulk, Ah Qadr 
Shuaib Qureshi, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.B., B.ir-at-Law, (Home Mini'^trr) ; Alimartabat 
Etmad-ul-znult, Nazim-uhlnsba K. F. Haider, (Finance Mini stei) ; Alimart.ibat Sir Collin 
C. Gaibetl, K.C.I.F,, C.S.I., C.M.G., (Revenue Mini<?tor) ; Alimaitabat Mohsiii \li, M.Se,, 
I.S.K., M.I.F., (Minister for Pnblit WorK^.). 

P RINCESS Abida Sultan — Surnamed after her renowned 1 

GRANDMOTHER, HeR HIOHNESS THE NaWAB SuLTAN JaHAN li 

Begum, C.I., G.C.S.I., etc., is the eldest daughter of His Highness 
the present ICuler of Bhopal and Begum -consort, Her Highness the 
Nawab Mairnuna Sultan Shah Banu Begum Sahiba. The I’rincess 
who has the official title of Nawab Surayya Jah Gauhar-i-Taj Begum 
is the h«‘iress-ai>parent to the throne. 

Born : On the 28th August 1013. She wa.s brouglit up and 
educated in Bhopal under the enlightened guidance of her illustrious I 

grandmother. In 1933, the Princess was married to Nawab | 

Sarwar -Mi Khan, and has one son. |1 

With her special knowledge of the humanities of classical Arabic 'i 

and i’ersian, the Princess combines the best accomplishments of * 

w-estern education which she received under tutors of outstanding ' 

abilities. She is well known as an accomplished musician, a line | 

rider and polo player, a good shot, and an entertaining conversa- 
tionalist, (j[uite at home on a large variety of modern topics. I 

For some years past, the 1 ‘rincess is being initiated in the art of j 

administration under the care and guidance of her talented father, 1 

His Highness the pre.sent Ruler of Bhopal. She has held charge of I 

the Private ICstate of His Highness as Chief Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Sarf-i-Khas, which is entrusted with the administration of 
the e.statt and large schemes of agricultural development. She is now , 

i^resident of tlie Bliojial State Cabinet, a new body created since 1 

the beginning of the war to take charge of the administration in any Ij 

emergency vhich might be caused by His Highness being away in the * 

field. At j!»resent, all matters of State Administration decided by the 
Executive Council arc submitted to this body, which functions under' ,* 
the direct supervision of His Highness the Ruler, on whose approval 
the decisions taken by it become operative 

STATE CABINET. I, 

Ptesident : Lol. I^rince&s Abida Sultau Nawab Surayya Jab Gauhar-i-Taj Begum Sabiba. 1 

Members: M. Su lo^^cph William Hh<»n , K.C.S.I., K.C.I.F., C .B.b C .l.b Icoiutmu 

^(lvl^^ ? to His HmhiKss; A. M. ''ir Liaqat Hayat Kban, Kt., Political Adviser to 
Hi» Hi^'hnebS Nawab ; and A. M. Nasir-ubMulk Sir Syed Liakat All, Kt., M.A., 
l.l .1)., I x-Minister-in'Attendance to His Hi.'hnctts. . 
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B HOR: Raja Shrimant 
Sir Raghunathrao 
Shankarrao Pandit 
I'ant Sachiv, K.C.I.E., Madar- 
ul-Maham (most faithful) RAJA 
OF BHOR. 

Bovn : 1878. Education : 

Collegiate. Ascended Gadi 1922. 

Representative Member of 
I'rinces’ Chamber (7 years). 

Visited England and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, 1930 and 
1937. ha-d audience with 

King Emperor, also attended 
Coronation. 

Founder of Dynasty : Shan- 
karaji, Member of Cabinet of 
Eight in Chhatrapati Rajaram's 
time, 1698. 

Heir : Shrimant Sadashiv- 

rao alias Bhausaheb, B.A. 

Area : 910 Sq. miles. 

Population: 155,961. Revenue:Bs, 8,18,600. Dywasftc ; 9 guns. 

The State is of great historical interest in as much as it comprises 
territory on which the first battles were fought for Maratha indepen- 
dence. Forts of historical repute, such as Torna, Rajgad, and others, 
lie in the State. It has also some very important caves of the Buddhist 
period. 

The hereditary title of Raja was conferred on the Ruler in June 
1935, He was maide a permanent member of the Chamber of Princes 
in 1940 and a K.C.I.E., in January 1941. The Ruler enjoys full 
internal powers. 

An Executive Council was introduced in 1924 and a Legislative 
Council was established in 1928. The Council consists of 23 members, 
of whom 13 are elected, including one as Vice-President. A Minister 
is appointed from among the elected members since December 1943. 
The President is a nominated non-ofl&cial. The Privy Purse is mode- 
rately fixed. There is an independent High Court in the State, 

Primary education is free, freeships and scholarships are main- 
tained for higher education. The S. S. Gangutaisaheb Pant Sachiv 
Wachaualaya, a library named after the Raja Saheb’s first wife, and 
the Raja Raghunathrao High School, named after His Highness 
were built in 1928 and 1937 respectively. 

Local Self-Government Institutions like the Bhor Municipality, 
the five Taluka Boards and the Notified Area Committees of Shirw’^al 
and Pali have an elected majority, the President of Bhor Municipality 
being an elected non-official. 

The State rendered valuable aid to Government in the construction 
of the Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar and is supporting the War effort as 
much as it can. 

The Raja Saheb is President of the Poona Boy Scouts’ Association 
and the Maharashtriya Mandal, Poona. 
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B IKANER: Lieutenant- 
COJ.ONEL His Highness 
MaHARAJ ADHIRAJA RaJ 
Rajeshwar Narendra 
Shiromani Maharaja Sri Sadul 
S iNGHjr Haiiauur is the 22ud 
Ruler of Bikaner since its found- 
ation by Rao Bikajiin 1465. His 
fatJier, His late Highness Maharaja 
Sri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, g.c.s.i., 

G C.I.E., G.C.V.O , G.B E , K.C.B., 

A.-D.-c., LL.o., reigned from 1887 to 
1943 and the services rendered by 
him to the British Crown form one 
of the biiglitest chapters in the 
history of Britisii connection with 
India. 

Born on the 7th Sept. 1902. 
Ascended the Throne on the 
and February 1943. 

Salute: Permanent 17 and Local 19. 
His Highness worked as Chief MinLster from 1920-25. He was 
attached to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales' Staff during the latter's tour 
in India in 1921-22. He attended the Coronation Darbar at Delhi in 
1911 when he was appointed a Page to H. I. M. the King-Emperor 
George V and has visited Europe several times. 1 le accompanied his 
father to Europe when he attended the Peace Conference and the 
Meetings of the Assembly of the League c»f Nations in i<)2.|. 

On the very day of his return from luirope in Sept 1938, in view of 
• the then critical internationaLsituation as a result of the Czechoslovakian 
crisis, and again on the outbreak ol the present W'orld War in Sept. 1939 . 

! His Highness, as the Heir-Apparent, placed his sword and personal 
I services at the disjio.sal of H. 1 . M. the King Irinporor. 

His Higlmess the Maharaja, following in the footsteps of his illus- 
trioUxS Father (w ith whom His Highness' elder son, the Maharaj Kumar 
accompanied to the Middle East), proceeded on Active Service to the 
Middle East Theatre of War in November i943. with his second son, 

' Captain Maharaj Kumar Sri Amar Singhji Bahadur. In November 
j 1944, His Highness proceeded to the Assam Burma Fiont to inspt'ct 
the Bikaner Bijey Battery, which had taken a conspicuous part in the 
fight against the Japs in the Arakan and Manipur and As.sam. 

State Administration : The Bikaner State ranks among the fore- 
most progressive States of India, and the nariMtion of the following 
facts should be sufficient to (‘stablish the enlightenc'd and modcun 
nature of it» Administration. 

j J udiciatv : (a) Bikaner was the fir^t State in Northern India to 

establish a Chief Court in kjio. (6) It was also the first State to 
raise the Chief Court to the status of a High Court in 1922 and to give 
to the Judiciary complete independence and to s(‘parate effectively 
the Judiciary from the Executive. 

Elective Institutions : (a) It w'as the first State in Rajputana 

(and so far the only one) to establisli in 1913 a Legislative Assembly 
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which at present enjoys an elected majority with wide powers of 
interpellation, discussion of Budget, etc. Further reforms of far- 
reaching and fundamental importance were announced recently, {b) 
Local S^lf -Government is firmly established in the State, every 
Nizamat having a District Board and practically every town with a 
population of over 5,000 and some even with less, a Municipality. . 
All Municipalities outside the Capital have elected Presidents. 

Iducahon : (a) Education is free iri the State Compulsory ] 

Pi imary Education is in force in the Capital as well as in 8 District 
Municipalities. I^esides a College teaching up to M,A. Classes, there 
are no less than 17 High Schools, 34 Middle and Low^er Middle Schools 
and 172 Primary Schools in the State. A Teachers’ Training School 
has also been established at the Capital, (b) Special attention is devot- 
ed to girls’ education. Besides a girls* High School (already announced ' 

to be raised to Intermediate Standard) and several other girls’ schools, j 

there is in the Capital an institution which is unique at least in Raj- t 

putana for the education and training of Kumaries of the families of ' 

the Rajput Nobles under strict purdah arrangements. This institution I 

ow^es its existence to the interest and initiative of H . H . the Dow^ager I 

Maharaniji Sahib, c.i. (c) A Montessori School for children of both | 
sexes has also been established, [d) A public school on modern lines has 1 
also been started to impart edmation according to latest methods of 
teaching, (e) Liberal scholarships are also awarded to State subjects 
for prosecuting higher studies in technical subjects in India and abroad. 

Medical Service : (a) 'I'lie two large and thoroughly w’ell- 

e(iiiipped General Hospitals, one for Men and the other for Women and 
Childien, costing ajjproxiinatcly lOj lakhs, have deservedly become 1 

(cntres ot higher medical treatment for peojde belonging to other I 

adjoining States and British territory and even distant parts of India. i 

Every branch of medical relief i.s in charge of specialists — expert and 
highly skilled Physicians, Surg(‘ons, Olo-laryngologist, Radiologist, 
Ophthalmic Surgeon, Bacteriologist, Pathologist and Dentist — and 
there are arrangements for the most iq)-to-datc treatment by blood ! 

transfusion, X-Ray, deep-ray therapy, radium, etc. Thire is also a I 

separate well-equipped 7 'uherculosis Hospital. (6) In the Districts also 
first class Hospitals exist ; and th(*re are no less than 45 Hospitals and 
Dispensaries in the Stah*. A Maternity and Child Welfare Centre 
functions in the City, (c) The opening of an Ayurvedic College at 
the Capital has also recently been announced. 

Reven ue. Gang Canal : (a) The main irrigation in the State is thiough 
the Gang Canal, it w^as the cherished dream of His late Highness since 
1 890- 1 ()oo, the time of the Great h'amine, to secure irrigation for his State, 
and in 1905-0O the Sutlej Valley Project was mooted for harnessing the 
waters of the Sutlej which was also to irrigate the nortliern portion of 
the State. After protracted negotiations, an agreement w as reached in 
1920 betw’een the Punjab, Bikaner and Bahawalpur Governments to 
carryout this Scheme. The Canal now' irrigates 737,765 acres in the 
north-west of the State and w^as opened on the 2()tli Oct. 1927 by Lord 
Irwin, (b) The undertaking was one of exceptional difficulty. 79.7 miles 
of the Main Canal and 10 miles of the feeder in the old Ghaggar bed 
had to be lined with concrete at a cost of about Rs. 83 lakhs. 
Railway communications, 157 miles in length, to open up the Canal 
irrigated area, had to be built involving very Jieavy additional outlay. 
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{Bikaner — contd . ) 

(c) The tollowing facts about the Canal are outstanding — 

(1) It is by far the longest concrete lined Canal in the world. 

(2) The length of the Main Canal from Ferozepore Head Works 
to Shivpur in the Bikaner State is 84.7 miles while the feeder 
and the distributaries are 850.8 miles long. 

( 5) The cost of construction of the Canal including the share of the 
cost of Headworks amounted to over Rs. 3 crores and 60 lakhs. 

(4) Besides the above, other expenditure connected with the 
Canal Colony, like the development of Railways, etc., 
amounting to about R.s. 30I lakhs, was also incurred. 

(5) Much of this total expenditure of about 3 crores and Qo lakhs 
of rupees has been met from State Revenues or loans raised 
in the State. 

{<>^ 1 .ands were sold on conditions previously advertised, which were 
more advantageous than conditions prevailing in the Punjab. 

(7. The population of the Colony area has risen from 28,957 
1021 to 1,43.120 in 1031 or an increase of 404 per cent, and 
to 2.63,404 in 1041 or a further increase of 81 per cent. 

(S^ The production of wheat and sugarcane has during this per- 
iod increased from 2,035 and i(» Bighas respectively in 1928 
to 76,490 and 12,382 Bighas respectively in the year 1943-44. 

Bhakra Dam : (a) There is a very extensive area in the North in 

the Ganganagar, Padampur, Hanumangarh, Nohar and Bhadra Tehsils 
which would also be irrigated when the Bhakra Dam Project is put 
into effect. According to this project, the gross area in the State 
likely to benefit by irrigation is about 12,05,600 acres. The State’s 
share of the cost of this project is estimated at about Rs. 8 crores. 
Should this Scheme materialise, practically the whole northern area of 
the State would come under irrigation, (h) Recently a most far- 
reaching reform in the revenue administration of the State has been 
launched for the grant of Occupancy and Proprietary Rights to the 
cultivators tlv'oughout the State with powers of alienation and mortgage. 

In the Canal area, full proprietary rights have been given to the 
colonist.s and to the old settlers. 

Railway : The Bikaner State Railway now extends to 883.05 
miles and the capital invested amounts to more than 4^ crores, includ- 
ing a capital outlay of Rs. 20 lakhs on its owm Workshops. 

Census : The population of the State according to the Census 
of 1941 is 12,92,938. This gives an increase of 38.1 per cent, over the 
figure of 9,36,218 recorded in 1931. The 1931 Census itself had recorded 
an increase of 41.9 per cent, over the Census of 1921. 

Privy Purse and Civil List : (a) Bikaner State was one of the 

first Indian States in which was introduced, as long ago as 1902, the 
system of having a separate and well-defined Civil List and Privy 
Purse on modern lines and a clear dividing line between personal 
expenditure of the Ruler and that of the State, (b) The allotment to 
Privy Purse and Civil List does not exceed 9 per cent, of the ordinary 
revenues of the State and it has been laid down that in no case the 
amount drawn for the Civil List and the Privy Purse shall exceed the 
sum of Rs. 20,00,000 a year. 

Nation-building Departments : It is an accepted policy of the 
State that as far as practicable not less than 10 per cent, of the total 
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revenues be spent every year on the Nation-building Departments. 
As it is, the expenditure on Beneficent Departments amounts to 
Rs. 26,86,523. (Budget Estimates for 1944-45). 

Water Siipply and Rural Reconstruction. — ** The Sadul Water 
Supply and Rural Reconstruction Fund " has recently been established 
for providing drinking water and drainage facilities to the people of the 
Capital and other towns ; and an additional annual provision of 
Rs. I lakh has been sanctioned in the State Budget for the construction 
of wells, tanks and bunds in rural areas. 

Abolition or Reduction in Taxation — ^With a view to alleviate the 
hardships of people, His Highness has been pleased, since his accession 
to the Throne in February 1943, to abolish the import duty on articles 
of personal use, in addition to the remission of several traditional 
and customary levies and the reduction in other taxes and cesses. 

In a Proclamation dated the 23rd Oct. 1941 His late Highness had 
announced that the following 8 principles of good Government would 
as heretofore be scrupulously adhered to by himself and his successors — 

(1) Reign of Law, including certainty of Law ; and the recogni- 

tion of the equality of all the subjects of the State, high 
or low, before the Law ; 

(2) Security and Protection of Life and Property and of Rights 

and Individual Liberty ; 

(3) Independence of a competent and trained Judiciary and the 

provision of adequate machinery for the adjustment of 
disputes between individuals and between individuals and 
the State ; 

(4) Financial Credit and Stability ; 

is) Efficiency and Continuity of Administration ; 

(6) Clear demarcation of State expenditure and the personal 

expenditure of the Ruler and a definite and fixed percent- 
age of the Ordinary Revenues of the State as the Civil List 
of the Ruler, sufficient to meet his personal expenses and to 
maintain his position and dignity ; 

(7) Utilisation of as large a proportion as possible of the resources 

of the State for the benefit of the people and especially in 
what are known as Nation -building activities and Benefi- 
cent Departments ; and 

(8) Beneficent Rule in the interests of the general well-being and 

contentment of the subjects of the State and the increasing 
association, as circumstances and local conditions permit, 
of the people with the Government through the Legislative 
Assembly, Lo9al Boards and other Elective Institutions. 

Area : 23,317 sq. miles. In point of area Bikaner is the 6th 
largest of all the Indian States excluding Kalat and the second largest 
in Raj pu tana. 

Revenue : Ordinary Rs. 2,05,46,414. Capital and Extraordinary 
Rs. 62,32,720. Total Rs. 2,67,79,134 (Estimates for 1944-45). 

His Highness is married to the sister of H. H Maharaja Sri 
Gulab Singh ji Bahadur of Rewa and has two sons : Major Maharaj 
Kumar Sri Kami Singhji Bahadur, the Heir- Apparent, and Captain 
Maharaj Kumar Sri Amar Singhji Bahadur ; and a daughter who is 
married to Maharaj Kumar Sri Bhagwat Singhji Bahadur, Heir- 
Apparent of Udaipur State 
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B ILKHA Darbar 
S H R E E RaVATWALA 
Saiieb, Ruling Chief of 
Bilkha scion of the illustrious 
^ ila Kathi Rajput clan and 
bt longs to the Oghad Viram 
branch of the Jet pur House 

Born 19th January, 1906 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
Collegt, Rajkot 

Dai bar Shree Ravatwala 
Sahcb the senior- most member 
in the family of Darbar bhree 
Alawala, ^\on the Kanthadwala 
succession case and ascended 
the Gadi on 19th Janii irv, 1928 

Mamed Bai Shree Dev 
kunveiba Saheba in February, 
192^ He i ippaiint Piincc Jaswant Singhji 

Idministtahou The Cliicf Saheb is keen on the advance 
meat of his State ind on a highci stindaid of living for his subjects 
With this object lu made stunuous efforts to consolidate his Giras 
vshich \\(it lying sc itteicd undci the exchange system and secured 
complete sovereignty over the tern ns of Bilkha, Medarda and Chital, 
v\hich were Majmii till 10^ Hilklia, the capital of the State is 
equipped vMth electTieitv and pos^ts'es good roads It has a Middle 
bchool a 1 ahika School and Girls Scliool and the Chief Saheb is 
anxious to 1 use the Ahddk School to a full fledged High School as 
early as possible Iheu is a hospital in Bilkha for medical aid to the 
people 1 he Chief sp 1 res no efforts to pi ov ide his people vi ith amenities 
of hie 

Revenue Ihe system of Bhagbatai prevails in the State, but 
the Chief Sahcb has granted propric toiy rights to the Kheduts on their 
holdings 

SpGYts Ihe Chief Sahcb is a great lover of sports and Shikai 
and is keenly interested in cnckct tennis billiards golf and volley ball 
He won the Kathiawai Gymkhana Tennis Challenge Cup, the Billiards 
Cup and the Gibson Volley Ball Challenge Shield in 1940 A good 
marksman he has shot neaily 2c lions and 50 panthers m his own 
limits of the Gir Forest He is also adept at nding and ov\ns some of 
the best Kathi horses 

The Chief Saheb visited Cngland on the occasion of the coro- 
nation of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor George VI in 1937. 
and toured ov er the Continent 
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The State has an area of 167 square miles and a population of 
45,000. Revenue : Ks. 7,00,000. 

The Chief Saheb exercises jurisdiction over 29 villages, of which 
Bilkha, Kunkavav, Medarda and Chital are towns of some commercial 
importance and afiord scope for development industrially. 

% 

Transpovt : The town of Bilkha is connected by the Junagadh 
State Railway and is a Station on the Junagadh-Visavadar sectiof, 
while Kunkavav and Chital are stations on the Jetalsar-Dhasa section 
of the Gondal Railway. Medarda is served by a regular motor service 
between Medarda and Dushala and Medarda and Junagadh. 

Irrigation : The State has recently built a tank named 
" Ravatsagar ” which irrigates 1,000 acres of land. 


PRINOPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan : Khan Saheb K. R. Parakh, B.A. 
Naib Dewan : Gulabchand M. Vakharia. 

Legal Adviser : H. J. Khanderia, B.A., LL.B. 
Sar Nyayadhish : P. D. Kamda.r, B.A., LL.B. 
Tutor and Companion : N. M. Kaji, B.A., LL.B. 


Chief Medical Officer : Dr. 


P R 1 N C E Jaswantsinhji, 
Heir- Apparent, was born 
on 19th November, 1928. 
Is a keen sportsman like his 
father and is the captain of the 
Chaudhri High School, Rajkot, 
C.S.; a first class tennis player, 
has shot I lion and 4 panthers. 

The Chief Saheb has two 
daughters ; the eldest, Kumari 
Shree Nandkiinverba, horn 
28th December, 1929, is brilliant 
in studies and is the first 
Kumari in her community to 
go up to the Matriculation 
class in Kathiawar, 


7 . D. OZA, L.C.P.S. 
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B UNDI: Captain His 
Highness Hadendra 
S rilROMANi Deo Sar 
Buland Rai Maharaja Dhiraj 
Maharao Raja Bahadur 
S iNGHji Bahadur, M.C., 
Maharao Raja of Bundi. 

Born : March 17, jqzi ; Suc- 
ceeded to the Gadt on April 23, 

1945. 

hdiicaied : Mayo College. Ad- 
ministrative training : Police 
Training Coll., Moradabad 1940, 
and i.c.s. Probationers Course 
at Dchra Dun, 1941. 

Married : The eldest daughter 
of H. H. the Maharaja of Ratiam, 
April, 1938. Heir-apparent : 
Maharaj Kumar Raiijit Singh 
was born on 13th Sept., 1939. 

War efforts : All the resources 
of the State and the personal 
services of the Ruler have been placed at the disposal of the 
Imperial Government 

War Services : Entered the Army in 1942 and posted to the 
Officers' Training School, Bangalore Commissioned in the Probyn’s 
Horse (Indian Armoured Corps). Served in the Burma campaign. 
Wounded 2nd March, 1945. Received the immediate award of the 
Military Cross, April 1945, for conspicuous gallantry during the attack 
' on Meiktila 

His Highness is the head of the Kara Clan of Chauhan Rajputs 
and stands fourth in order of precedence amongst the Princes of Raj- 
1 putana. 

^ Bundi City is one of the most picturesque and historically interest- 

ing towns in Rajputana. 

Area of State: 2,200 square miles. Population in 1941: 
2.49.374* Salute . 17 guns. Annual tribute to Govt, : Rs. 70,400. 

Revenue : Rs. 33 lakhs in 1944. 

COUNQL. 

President * His Highness Maharao Raja Bahadur Singhji Bahadur, 
M.C. Dewan and Finance Minister : A W. Robertson, c.i.E., o.b.e., 
D.F.c. Health and Education Minister : Rai Bahadur Dr. D. N. Ahluwa- 
lia, M.B. Home Minister : Rai Sahib S. R. Jhamaria. Revenue Minister: 
Rao Sahib Thakur Mahipal Singh. Minister-in-Waiting : Maharaja 
Sheo Nath Singh. 

raCH OFFIOALS OF THE STATE. 

Chief Justice : Pandit G L. Dhanopia, m.a., ll.b. ; 1. G. of Police and Military : G. T. 
Bew ; Puisne Jud§e : Pandit J, N. Tikku, b.a., ll.b. ; Accountant General : Kedar Mai 
« I of Customs and Excise : Pt. Ram Dutt, m.a., ll.b. ; Executive Engineer : 

B. N. Sharma, c.e., a m.i.e. Sessions Ju^ge: Pandit D. S. Dave, b.a., ll.b. ; Director of 
Public Instruition : K. R. Chandra Dip Singh, b a., l.t. ; Secretary Council : Raj Rajeshwar 
Nath Jam ; Conservator of Forests : S. Z, Bukhari. 
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C AMBAY : His Highness 
Najam-ud - D a u l a h 
M u M T A z-ul-M u j- k 
Momin Khan Bahadur 
Dxlaverjung Nawab Mirza 
Hussain Yawar Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab of Cambay 
(a first class State with powers 
to try capital offences) is a 
Mogul of Shiah Faith, of the 
Najam-e-Sani Family of Persia. 

Born : i6th May 1911. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on sist 
January 1915. Ascended 13th 
December 1930 with full powers. 

Educated : At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, till April 1928; spent 
a year in Europe accompanied 
by his tutor and companion. 

Area of the State : 392 sq. miles. Population : 96.501 (Census 1941)- 
Revenue : Rs. 12,50,540 (on the average of the last five 
years' normal income). Salute : ii guns. 

Heir- Apparent : Janab Waliahad Bahadur Nawabzada Mirza 
Muhammad Jafar Ali Khan, born on 15th October 1936. 

Capital: Cambay with a population of 35,948 stands at the 
head of the Gulf of Cambay. The historically important buildings 
are the Lai Bagh where it is said the forces of the Mogul Emperor 
Akbar stayed when he visited Cambay ; the Kothi, where the East 
India Company established a factory in the year 1613 and the site known 
as Dil Khush, the country seat of the then Nawab of Cambay, where 
now stands the Muslim Hostel. It was built in 1802 and planned 
and executed by Col. C. Reynolds, Surveyor-General of Western India. 

Ir%dusiries : — The State has a Textile Mill, two Match Factories, 
one Starch factory, one Glue factory being constructed. Besides, 
dressing of cornelian and agate and some precious stones, is done. 

Political Relations : — Political relations with the Government of 
India, through the Political Agent, Gujarat States Agency, Bulsar 
and the Hon’ble the Resident at Baroda and for the State of Western 
India and Gujarat, Barova. Principal reforms existing in the State : — 
(i) All services pensionable, (2) Extension of Survey and 
Settlement to tfvery village in the State, (3) Primary Education & 
Medical Relief free. (4) Liberal endowments for the benefit of 
widows and the destitute, (5) Introduction of beneficial measures for 
relief of agricultural indebtedness. (6) Village Panchayats in each 
village, (7) Independent High Court. 

For the more efi6cient administrations of the State, State Council is 
set up with the Dewan as the vice-President and three other members. 

DiWUH and Vice-President, SttiU Council .* Rax Sabeb S. P. Mushrak, M.Sc., 
Senior Member {Member for Cwtl Supplies) M. K Rege, BA,, LL,B. Member for 
Law and Revenue : S. C. Dbsai, B.A., LL.B. Member for Development : A. A. Nagori, B.E. 
(Civil), Husur Secretary : N. P. Saived, B.A., LL.B. 
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C H AMB A: His 

Highness Raja 
Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State, 
is a Rajput of the Surajbansi 
Race and the progenitors of 
the djmasty have ruled in 
Chamba' for fourteen 
hundred years. 

Born : On 8th Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

Succeeded his father on 
the 7th December, 1935. 

Invested with Ruling Po- 
wers on 4th May 1945. 

Educated at the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. 

Area of State: 3,127 square miles. 

Population : 1,68,938. 

Revenue : 13,00,000. 

Salute : ii guns. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan : 

J. Slattery, C.B.E. 

Revenue Member : 

R. S. Raghubir Singh, P.C.S. {Retd.), 

General Manager : 

Lala Gurditta Mal. 

Judiciary is separate from the Executive. 

Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India and 
has been ruled by the same dynasty since its foundation in 
A.D. 550. 

Address : Chamba, Punjab. 
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C HHATARPUR: His 
Highness Maharaja 
Bhawani Singh Ju Deo 
Bahadur of Chhatarpur. 

Born : August 18, 1921. 

Ascended the Gadi : On 
i6th April 1932. 

Edmated : Daly College, 

Indore and Agricultural 
Institute, Naini, Allahabad. 

His Highness was invested 
with full ruling powers on 
Dec. 20, 1942. 

Chhatarpur is a Sanad 
State in the Bundelkhand 
Agency with its own Laws, 

PoUce,etc., paying no tnbute 
It is situatedNorthlatitude24\2i'and25 .15', East longitude 
79^.29' and 80°. 15', bounded by Hamirpur District and 
other States of Central India. The ruler of the State enjoys 
the hereditary title of Maharaja with a salute of ii guns 
and is accorded the courtesy of return visits by the ^^lceroy. 




WAR EFFORfS. 

On the outbreak of war tlie Darbar placed the entire 
I resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty the King 
I Emperor. The Darbar have contributed Rs. 25,000 from the 

* State towards H. E. the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund and 
various other small donations. The State has also investt^d 

i Rs. 40,000 in 3% Defence Bonds and Rs. 10,000 m Interest- 
I Free Bonds. Total contributions from the State and the 
j public up to December 1944 amounted to Rs. 38,393. 

I Nearest Railway Station : Harpalpur and Mahoba, 33 

* miles from Chhatarpur. 

I Population : 184,720 (1941 census). 

Area : 1,130 square miles. 

Objects of interest : The famous Khajuraho temples, 
Rajgarh Palace, Gangau Dam and Reservoir, Ranch waterfall. 

I Recreation : Riding, Shikar, Squash Racquets, Te«nis, 
j Cricket and Hockey. 

I Address : The Palace, Chhatarpur. 

^ PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICER. 

Dewan : Rai Bahadur Shambhu Nath, B.A., LL.B. 
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C HHOT A-UDEPUR: 
H. H Maharawal 
Shri Natwarsinhji 
Fatehsinhji, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat 
Born 1 6th November 1906. 
Succeeded to the Gadt On 29th 
August 1923. Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928, 
Educated * At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Mamed: In 1927, Shn Pad- 
makunver Basaheb, daughter 
of His late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise marned 
on the 5th December 1928, 
Shn Kusumkunver Basaheb, 
daughter of H.H. The Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

H.H. is a member of the Cham- 
ber of Pnnces in his own right. 
1937. Heir Apparent : Yuvaraj Shri 
1 October 1937. 

square miles Population j 162,292. 

area 128 sq miles. Population 13,120 
^*393 Salute • 9 guns. 

Clubs Wilhngdon Sports Club, Bombay , Royal W. I. Turf Club, 

I Bombay , British Union Club London S F Gymkhana, Chhota-Udepur; 

' The Cl icket Club of India Bombay. 

Recreation Shooting Cricket, Riding, etc. Tribute : The State 
* pays asGha dan a Rs 7,805 to H.H The Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda 
and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates of Chorangla & Gad. 

There are manganese, galena and marble mines m the State. The 
State owns the Railway in its limits. There are telephone connections 
in the Town and Taluka Headquarters. In the capital there are 
electric and water works There is also a Dak Bungalow. 

Immediately on the declaration of War, His Highness placed at 
the disposal of His Majesty his personal services and the resources 
of the State Contributions Since the outbreak of War, the 
following contributions have been sent from the State — Rs 4,050 to the 
Indian Rel Cross Society Rs i 56 196 to H E the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund Rs 7,000 to the Gujarat States' Spitfire Plane Fund 
Rs 3 200 to Baroda Residency War Fete Fund Rs 1,475 Miscellaneous 
Funds Rs 350 for Chmi Celebration Day. Rs 5 80,200 Defence Loanst 
Rs 950 Interest Free Bonds Rs 7,100 Defence Saving Certificates. 
Rs 500 to Amenities Fund Central and Taluka War Committees have 
been formed to further the war effort 

PRINCIPAL OFnCERS. 

Comnuindmp Officer Major Maharaj Nahar&inhji Mtltiary Force Dewan Kao 
Bahadur Dhirajlal H DmAi I* \ Personal Asstt to the Dewan K S PraKrahsinhji, 
B A (Cantab >, Bar it 1 aw High Court Judge L C Sheth B A , LL B Revenue Officer K 
N Pakimagalorb B A LI B Dtst & Sessions Judge C G Di sai, B A LL B First Class 
Magsstrate & N‘va\adhish N C f r^hmach^ri BA II B Superintendent of Police K S 
RaviJH&inhji Chowan Chief Medu,al Officer and Jail Supdt Dr R M Davr , M.B B S. 
(Bom) L M (D ubli n) 7 U f\ lennR) ( ust om a ndAhk m Officer M S Arte B A LL B 



Vibited Europe in 1926 and in 
ViRENDRASiNHJI, boin On 24! 


Area of the State i 8qo. 34 
Ittachcd State GadBonad 
Gross Revenue Rs -4,0 
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C HITRAL His High- 

ness Haji Maham- 

MAD MUZAI-FAR UL- 

Mulk Honorary Colonel, 

CHITRAL State Scouts 
the pre^^ent ruler of Chitral 
State 

Born 16th October 1901 
Nationality The Chit- 
ral dynasty traces their 
descent to Amir Timur the 
famous Tamerlane, through 
his grandson Sultan Hussain 
the Emperor of Herat 
Mirza Ayab, the grand 
son of Sultan Hussain, came 
to Chitral as an exile and 
married the daughter of the then ruler of Chitral, who proudly 
styled himself the descendant of Alexander the Great The 
issue of the marnage was the founder of the present dynasty 
His Highness was educated in the Islamia College, 
Peshawar, and was the Governor of Turckho Province before 
his accession. On 29th July 1943 when his cider brother 
died without a male issue, His Highness succeeded to the 
Gadi His Highness takes a keen interest in the welfare of his 
subjects and had enjoyed great popularity among them even 
before he became the Ruler, which vas demonstrated at the 
time of his accession 

The rulmg family is staunchly loyal to the British Crown 
In war and peace the rulers have given undeniable proof of 
their devotion. In 1919, in aUiante with the British Govern- 
ment forces, the Chitral State Army occupied the Afghan Can- 
tonment at Birkot and captured guns and other war materials. 

Chitral State occupies a strategic position on the extreme 
north-west of India, In the present war the Ruler has assured 
the Government of his steadfast loyalty and devotion The 
State has been contributing Rs 10 000 annually to the War 
Purposes Fund, and Rs 3 000 5 000 to the Red Cross 
Organization. 

Salute 11 guns 

Area of State : 4,000 sq miles 

State Forces : Known as the Bodyguard, number 
S»ooo trained men. 



I| 


I! 
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C ochin : h. h. sri 

Ravi Vakma, Maharaja 
of Cochin State 

Born 1 6th Viischigam, 1041 

M E. 

Educated Privately. 

Ascended the Musnad 13th 
October, 1043. 

Cochin IS A maritime State 
lying in the south-west corner 
of India 

Salute 17 guns. 

Eta 1,480 sq miles. ' 
Fopitlahon ' 1,422,875 (1941) 

V substantial measure ol 
lesponsible government has been 
introduced in Cochin. Tlie 
Go\ ernment of the State is 
' earned on by Hia Highness the Alaharaja through the Diwan in 

' relation to ‘ reserved subjects' and thioiigh a Ahnistcr responsible to 

j the Legislature, appointed under the Goveinment of Cochin Art, in 

I relation to ‘ transferred subjects ' \ Ijegislative Council with a 

1 predominant non-official majority and ele(tc(i on a very wide franchise 

I has been constituted 

In point of education the State occupies a front rank among the 
l| Indian States and Provinces There aie 702 educational institutions 
! in the State, including five First Grade Colleges, with a total strength 
of 1,90 962 students Besides these there are 280 unrecognised indi 
genous schools with a strength of 6,827 students 

The State maintains 57 Allopathic Ho^spitals and Dispensaiies 
, 7 Ayurvedic Hospitals 29 Dispensaries and 8 Vishavaidyasalas I ocal 

administration IS cairied on by six Municipalities and 87 Pancliai ats 
in the villages. 

His Highness has placed the entire resources of the State at the 
disposal of the Imperial Government for the victorious prosecution 
I of the war. To mark the occasion of His Highness’ Installation, a 

' donation of one lakh of rupees has been made to the Cochin State 

Military Benevolent Lund launched for the benefit of ex-servicemen | 

from the State, in the Navy, Army, Air Force, and the Cochin Stgte 
Forces The State has been contnbuting to H, E. The Viceroy s Fund 
Rs. 10,000 a month from August 1940 onwards, NeaiJy Rs. 4,60,000 , 

j has been contributed to other funds In hebiuary 1945, Highness ' 

j gave one lakh of rupees to H.E the Viceroy’s Fund Cochin is playing 

j a worthy part in supplying the needs of Inia s Defence Services. 

* Dtwan Sir George Boag, K C I E., C S I. 

I Minister : P. V, Lonappen, BA.. B L 
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C OOCHBEHAR Hon C \pi 
His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagaddipendra Na 
rayan Bhup Bahadur K C I I 
Born 15th December 1915 
Succeeded to the Gadx on the 
20th Deceitiber 1922 Educated 
at Harrow and Innity Hall, 

Cambridge His Highness was 
invested with full Ruling Powers 
on 6th April 1936 
Area of the State i 318 35 sq 
miles Population 639 80S 
Revenue About Rs 04 lakhs 
Permanent Salute 13 guns 
RUUNG FAMILY 
Mother Her Highness Ihe 
Maharani Saheba, daughter < t 
His late Highness the Maharaja 
Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda 
Brother Maharajkumar Indraji 
tendra Narayan Sisters Maharijkumaiis Ilia Devi (Rain 111a Devi of 
Tripura), Gayatri Dcvi (Her Higliness Mah irani Sahiba of I iipur), 
Mtnaka Devi (Her Highness Maharani Sahiba ol Dtwas Jr ) 

WAR CONTRIBUTIONS 

In the last Great War all the rt sources of the State were placed 
at the disposal of Government and the then Ruler s brother Prince 
Hitcndra Narayan, joined the fighting f( rces in France In the pre 
sent war His Highness has placed his personal services and the resour 
cc s of the State at the disposal of His Majesty and has contributed 
more than Rs 2 laklis to date Further contributions are under con 
sideration W^ar Bonds of about 4^ lakhs ha\e also been purchased 
STATE COUNCa 

Presidents His Highness the M\haraj\ Bhup Bahadur 
Chiej Minister Sn oai D K Si \ M \ BC T (0\on)II B, 
(Dub) B\i-\r-L\\\ 

Mini I r K M \i 1 I i \i vn < vn i i I vhm i ' \ Ms (Jl 1 1 ) 

H V ni Mimst i n\|i J \i n i \ si ir Hvi vi 1 vu )usi liold 

Miuisici and St 1\(\ sis u s^rmi 1 1 I ullic Ht Wlh ind t In atmn Mini Ur 
ntin-, tin non iftunl loup cf th J i Htiv <ouu(il to wli n* li i 
itsponsiblO S((.^ H K sjN (iii\ II 

HIGH COURT. 

K \i Si noDii Cii vM>i V Di it B i R HI tin t "v S ssj i lu Ij, B r 

(Kttd ), Chief lull Srij r I 1 Mckhikju M\ I> L I ui^ne ji 

LEGISLATIVE COUNQL 

All the members of the State Council with the folloM^mg Additional ‘Members repre 
ent different interests m the State In view of the general constitutional development 
in India as a whole His» Highness has bten pleased to inurcase the numln r of the non 
ofhcial members to provide for a non otficial majority , . 

Ku S C Di 1 r Bvhai i/R HI Ih tn t \ St siti s ] i k Bnt,il(l\tl) (Ft 
Moulvi Ansi Ki DiJiN Ahmld B \ (/ i ) Kai Suiin L M Bar&hi BL (Ev " ,*7 

Dr K K Dhar BS< MB iti [f x offitio) Kai Cmi dhl ki S K Cii\KK\VARri M \ 
( Ixo ^ tcw ), PC MUS14II (Hiniu jetedars) Kuan C now dhi r\ Amanati i la Aiimfo 
(Mahamedin Jotedars), CiOBinda Mohan Dutt BL (Iiiiis) Ki mar Kobindra 
Naratan (Rajgims) Dr Jogendra N ath Ko\ (Suddet) Kumar Iikendra Narayan 
(Tiifanganj) Gajendra Nath Basinia (M ithabhangi) Moilm Mi sareff Hossain 
(MekhgimJ), Rai Sahib S K Bosi Mojumdar B L (Bar) 
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D ew AS State (Senior 

Branch) Hon. Capt. His | 
Highness Maharaja Sir h 

VlKRAMSlNHA RAO PUAR, |1 
K c.s I. cr. June 12, I 94 i» B A., 
Sena Sapta Sahasri, Maharaja 
of Dewas State (Senior Branch). 
Born : 4th April 1910. 
Succeeded to the Gadt on the 
21 st Dec. i937« 

Educ. : Privately and after- 
wards at the Christian College, 
Indore, and Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur. 

Married : In 1926 Shrimant 
Pramila Bai Sahib Maharaj, a 
princess of the House of Jath. 

Heir-Apparent : Shrimant 
Yuvaraj Krishanji Rao Puar 
Abasahib Maharaj. Other 
children : (i) Shiiinant Maharaj 
Kumari S. S Shalini Raje, {2) Shrimant Maharaj Kumari Vijaya Raje; 

(3) Shrimant Maharaj Kumari Urmila Raje. 

War Services : His Highness after completing his military training 
at the O.TC., Indore, and O.TC., Mhow, had been on active service 
overseas, attached to the 2/5th Marathas in the Middle East. 1 

At the request of H H the Maharaja Holkar, H. H. presided over 
the administration of the Holkar State with full Huzur powers for 7 
months during Maharaja Holkar's absence from his State. After relin- 
quishing charge of the Holkar State administration, H. H. returned to 
his own State in May 1943 and resumed his ruling powers terminating 
the Council of Regency which was set up when H. H. went overseas 
on active service. * H. H. left the Capital on the Jan. 23, 1945 
\is^t the Central Mediterranean Indian Forces Specially Mahratta 
Troops fighting on Italian Front and leturned on 24th Feb. after 
visiting unito serving in Iraq and Middle East. 

WAR EFFORTS OF THE STATE. * 

Total war purposes contribution donations, and war purposes gifts 
to end of Sept. 1944 amounted to Rs. 38,800. Investments in various 
war purposes loans, amounted to Rs. 1,40,000. The Dewas Senior 
Medical Detachment of 40 provided by the State in 1940 is, at present 
prisoner of war. The expenses in this behalf are borne by the State 
which amounted to end ol Sept. 1944 to the extent of Rs. 61,500. 
Presented Canteen car to 2/5th Maratha Light Infantry worth 
Rs. 10,000. Spent towards war purposes training Rs. 13,000. War 
publicity and other war purposes expenses to end of Sept. 1944 
Rs. 11,248. Total expenses and investments amount to Rs. 2,74.548. 

Area : 449 . 50 sq. miles. Population : 89,479. Revenue: Rs 10,50,000. 
Salute : 15 guns. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. * 

President, Polttwal, Ijjw and Revenue : Rao Bahadur Kajmantrapravin Sardar K P- 
N.iidu. Home Member * Major Sardar Shankar Rao A. Pawar, Gambhir Rao, Jagydar of 
Kbatambiand Axnarpura. Pinanee Mimber : Ra.o Sahib Rajsevasakta Sardar Shankar 
Rao B Kothan Trade Member : Capt Sardar Ramcbandra Rao Nanad Rao Salunldie. 
Army Member: LX. Col. Sirdar Kaiiiohaodrarao Jayas.inghrao Ghorpadcjagirdar of Akalya. 
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D EWAS state (Jr.) 

Captain His Highness 
Maharaja Shrimant 
Yeshwantrao Bhausaheb 
Pawar. 

Born : March 2, 1905. Educ. . 

Mayo Coll , Ajmer ; attended 
Law terms at the Inner Temple, 

Ixindon, and has completed a 
couTse of Military training at 
Indore. Suceeded : Dec. 2, 1943 
Salute : 15 Guns. Area : 

420 Sq. Miles. Bevemie : 20 
Lakhs. 

H. H. received administiativc 
training in Revenue and Settle- 
ment Departments at Gwalior 
and acquired practcal experience 
of administration during the 
regime of his late father. Jii 
1938, when his father went to 

Europe, H. H. then Heir Apparent, conducted the Stale administration. 
Many beneficent reforms were introduced at his instance, Jiotable 
among them being Harijan uplift work. H. H is a keen sportsman 
and a good Shikari and has visited Europe many times 

Maharaj Kumari Alaknandabai Sahiba Jadhav, o b.e., younger 
.sister of H. H. is the President of the State ICxecutive Council since 
1936, and also holds the position of Rajyadhikari. Other membeis 
of the Council are : Dr. P. S. De.shmukh, m a., d.pIuI., Bar-at-Law, 
(Pohtical), Sardar T. S. Pawar, b.a., ll b., (Revenue), Sardar G. S. 
Gandhye, b.a., ll b , Bar-at-Law, (Law and Mitnicipahhes), V. D 
Deshpande (Finance and P,W,D.,), 1>. R. Lahin, m a., (Education 
and Health), Rao Saheb M L. Deshmukh, (Retd. Dy. S.P. of C.P.) 
(Army and Poice), Sardar V. Pisal (General), B. Patel (A griculturi^^t) 
and D. Dubey (Merchant), Peoples' Representatives. 

H. H. is assisted by the Council, wliose duty and powers are defined 
by the Executive Govt. Act, 1937. The Raj Sabha with a majority 
of elected representatives has powers of interpellation, Budget dis- 
cussion, and passing of resolutions for ventilating public grievances. 
The Janapratinidhi Mandal with an elected majority controls 
almost all nation-building departments. The body has final powers 
in all Depts. subject to veto by H. H There is a Public Service 
Recruitment Board for State services Members in charge of the 
Depts. are advised by non-otficial Advisory Committees The Debt 
Conciliaton Board has given great relief to the peasantry. 

The industrial development of the State is also making rapid pro- 
gress- The Soap Factory, Biscuit Factory, Cotton Spinning Mill, Flour 
and Sugar Mills, Tannery and the handloom industry of Sarangpur are 
worthy of mention. A new scheme of crop-damage insurance was 
introduced in the State two years ago, and is making good progress. 

On the outbreak of the present war, all the resources of the State 
w'’ere^ placed at the disposal of the Crown for the prosecution of the 
war. Donations to the various war funds amount to over Rs. 1.25, 000. 
H. H. has invested Rs.2,00,000 in Defence Bonds. 
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D HAR (C.I.) : Lt His 
Highness Maharaja 
Anand Kao Puar Saheb 
Bahadur, Born 24th Nov 

IQ20 

Succeeded to the Gadt by 
adoption on the ist Aug 1926. 

rducation His Highness 
after completing his Coll career 
in Dal} Coll, Indoie, visited 
I ngland tivice 111 1937 and 1938. 
In\ ested w ith full Ruling Po^\ers 
on i6th March 194a Salute 15 
guns Area i 800.24 sq miles 
Ave} age Revenue Rs 30,00,000 
including revenue of the 
Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 
and Jagirs etc Population 
-53 -5'' as pei iq-fT Census 

Wat Contubutton<; On the 
outbreak of the war Ills 
1 Highncs'> placed entiie lesourccs of the State and his personal serMCts 
at the disposal of the Biitisli Cant The Daibar contributed 
I Rs I 15,000 out of which Rs 65,000 was donated fiom His Highness 
pi i\ ate purse foi the put chase of a light tank complete with aims, 

I the contribution includes a donation ot Rs 5 000 tow aids the Loid 
Mayoi s \ii Raid \jc tuns Pund Dckncc Bonds of tlu face value 
i of Rs 68000 and intdtst ficc Bonds of the \ahu ot Rs 55000 
ha\c also been puicln^-cd bv the Dai b u and lihiial donations from 
the othcials and puldic amountmg to Rs 15000 ha\c been made to 
the^\a^ I und, Red Ckjss and otlui J unds In D( c 1942 H H 
I urther donated a sum of Rs yooootowaids H 1 the \iecio}s 
War Puiposcb J und lor the puichasc ot a Sjutfii^ \ sum ot 
j Rs 15000 was donated towaicls Hti 1 Mtilenc} s Appeai for Red 
Cross i unds and in honour of \llicd \ u toi} in 1 iinisia and towards 
I Bunds in Lngland \eiy leccntly a sum of Rs 295000 has been 
invested in Wai loan 1953 55 from His Highness Khasgi and 
State 1 unds Besides, the Daibai lias nmsted a sum oi Rs 2 00000 
I in 3 per cent Wai 1 oan i<)5i 5f 

I Ihc Stati has nt i Dcmoiistiation Platoon of 52 m< n postt d at 

I Mhow 27 men lia\t joint d the (*iiiison Bn laiscd from C I States 
j 6 signallers and 2 tailois fioin the State Infantry ha\c bten supplied 
toGovt 18 labourcis wtu supplied foi \ssam Road C tmsti uction 
I \ couph of (loctoishaxt n 1 1 necl tint igen< \ tommissions 

STATE COUWaL, 

j President It H If Mamakvjc Anand Kao Puar S\ii h I>\wai>u Deuan anl 

Vice President M K Khfk B Sc I LB Reienue Membef Is \i Smu K Sauai Oftf’ 
judtexa G B Pvndii BA 1 LB Darba> und Council Secretary R M 

j Pukavik MA TIB 1 ttiann S< rfa\ S\iin (» K Kh\ w ikvi 
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D iiarympur hh 

Maharana Shri Vijaya- 
Dii\ ji Mohandlvji Rana, 

Ra]d Salu b of Dharampur 
Born 1884 Ascended the 
Uadi I >-21 i ducaicd At 
the Rijkumar College Rajkot 
ISlaiYied In 1905 A S 
Rasikkunvorba daughter of H 
H Maharaja Shri Gambhirbinhji, 

IVIahai ij i of Rajpipla and after 
hci dcmis in 1907 \ S Man 
harkuiivei ba ( Jan 19^9), 

diughttr of Kumar Shn 
S'lmantsinhji of Pahtana 
Ihe btate his the unique dis 
tineiion i Bannei having been 
by Queen Victona in 1877 

His Highness is a Member of 
tlie Chamber of Princes in his 
own right Has visited Europe, 
bpitzbergcn Iceland Norwa>, Sweden China ]apan ledciated Malaya 
States, lava Sumatra Manila Egypt byna Iraq Palestine Australia 
Tasmania New Zealand USX Cuba Costa Rica Panama Their 
Highnesses were received by Ihcir Majesties the King and Queen in 1924 
\t the outbreak of war in 1939 His Highness who was on tour 
abioad offered fiom Naples his pcisonal ser\ices and placed all the State 
lesources at the disposal of the Bntish Government War Contribu 
tions — Towards His Excellency the Viceroy s War Purposes Fund and 
Gujarat States Xgency & Batoda Cantonment Wai Purposes Fund — 
Rs 39430 from H H the Maharaja Saheb, public & servants 
Princess Rajendrakunver Baiji Saheb and Public Eadies contributed 
Rs T 007 8 o lowaids H E the Marchioness of Einlithgow s Silver 
Trinket bund H H the Maharaja baheb contributed Rs 7 000 towards 
the purchase of a Spitfiie offered by the Ruling Princes of the 
Gujarat States Agency to His Majesty A further contribution of 
Rs I 500 was given to the Gujarat States Agency and Baroda Canton 
mint War 1 unds towards the purchase of a ‘ Gujarat Agency Fighter 
Plano ’ As Patron and buppoitei of the War Fete held at Baroda Resi- 
dency on the 14th Decembei 1940 H H the Xliharaja Saheb donated 
Rs 500 His Highness the Maharaja Saheb State ser\ ants and the 
public have pui chased Defence Bonds worth Rs \ iQ biS Bntish 
War Bonds worth Ks 16000 & Postal Defence Certificates worth 
Rs 5000 Indi in Red Cioss Socuty Dhaiampur Rs 9,9-2 State 
purchased Nation il Sasings Certificates oi Rs 30000 and state 
servants and Public of Its i 4- Sio IJett Mihiraj Kumar bhri Nar 
hardtvji ba (Bom) m \ (C int ) iicaof the ^tatc y >4 sq miles 
Population 1,23336 Rettnue Ivs 14 J lakh > Saliitt Permanent 9 
personal ii Recnatton Shooting Music and 1 ravelling 
PERSONAL STAFF 

Prnate Seerrtary Shnra iti Su hila Dcm Bh ill 'll Per^'^nal 4sit<;fani Bhogilal J 

Modv Assis/afft Sfcrgiary Ja|,molnnd'i'; C Sir h 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President ] O Samp<>oa M B k i f s (Retd ) Revenue Member S J Desai, b a 
Law Member B T Sbab, b a , ll 6 
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D HOLPUR: Li.-Col. 

His Highness Rais- 
ud-Daula Sipahdar- 
ul-Mulk Saramad Raj Hat 
Hind Maharajadhiraj Sir 
Sawai Maharaj Ran a Sir 
Udai Bhan S i n g h j 1 
Lokendra Bahadur 
Deler Jung Jai Deo, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.VO . 
Maharaj Rana of Dholpur. 

Born : 12th February 

1893. 

Succeeded to the Cadt in 
March 19 ii and assumed 
full ruling powers in 1913* 

His Highness was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several 
prizes, and then foi a brief period in the Imperial Cadet Corps, 
after which he w'ent on an educational tour to the Western 
Countries of Euiope He was a Member of the first two 
Round '1 able Conferences and visited England in 1930-31. 

Married To the sister of the present Rais of Badru- 
khan — one of the very old Houses of the Phulkian States. 

Aria of the State : 1,221 sq. miles. 

Population : 2,86,901. 

Revenue : Rs. 19,74,000. 

Salute Permanent 15 guns , personal 17 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL 

President II U Thl Maharaj Ran a Bah\dur 

MEMBERS. 

Financial (S- Political Secretary Pandit Kaladhar Tlwari 
Political 6- Judicial Sectetaty S Ranbir Sindh, B A , LL B 
Revenue Secietaiy B\bo M^dhu Narain, B ^ 

Petsonal Secretary Rai Sahib M Din Dayal, Ii \ 

Military Secretaiy, GOC Lt -C oi Sardar Raghubir Singh 
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D HRANGADHRA . His 
HlGHNItSS JhALADHIP 
Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
KANA Shri Mayurdhawaj 
SiNHjiT, Maharaja Raj baheb 
of Dhrangadhra 
Born 3rd of March, 1923 
} due hiist at Dhranga- 
dhra , proceeded to England 
in 1935 and joined Heath 
Mount School and afterwards 
Haileybury College (four years) 

At the outbreak of war His 
Highness returned to India 
(1940), joined the St Joseph 
Academy at Dehra Dun and 
passed the School Certificate 
Examination (Oxford Cam- 
bridge Joint Board) in the fiist 
grade with distinction 

Succeeded On the 4lh fob 
1942 Enthroned with leligious 
ceremonial on the 1 5th F( b 1942 ^ 1 si>u cd the rt ns of Go\ ciiiment at 
the termination of the minority on Dashera Dav, 8th Oct 1043 

Married Maharaj Kuniari Shii Biijiaj Kiimari a u *ughter of 
H. H the Maharaja Saheb of Jodhpur, on the 3rd March 1943 Her 
Highness was blessed with a sou, Naindar Yuvaraj Maharaj Kumai 
Saheb Shn Shatrujit Deo, Hcir-Appaicnt, on the 22nd Match 1944 
Family His Highness belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs 
Ihe Jhalas had established Kingdoms in the bind but tlnough the 
vicissitudes of war they were obliged to cntei Kathiawar Their 
domains extended beyond Viramgam which was called Jhalawara 
Being the guardians of the Northern marches of the peninsula they 
sustained repeated Muhammadan invasions and finally settled down in 
what is now called Jhalawara 

Geographical The State lies between North Lat 23® 13', 22° 33' 
and East long 71® and 71® 48' and is 1,167 sq miles in area exclusive 
of the Runn of Dhrangadhra Population 94,417 Revenue 
Rs 25,00,000 Average Rainfall, 25 inches Chief Agricultural 
Products: Cotton, Jowar, Bajii and Wheat \atural Resmic s 
Stone quarries Industrie^ Extraction of salt from brine , manufac- 
ture of Soda Ash, Soda Bicarb and Caustic Soda at Dhrangadhra 
Chemical Works Ltd 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The Administration of the State is conduc ted bv His Highness 
through an Executive Council appointed by him consisting of the 
following members — Dewan <S* President — Dewan Bahadur Sir 
Harilal Gosalia, Kt , m a , ll b First Membei Kao baheb Dullabhji 
C Mehta, b a , ll B Second Member \V G Subhedar b sc , ll b 
His Highness has introduced constitutional and admimstiative 
changes within a short period of less than a yeai since His Highness 
assumed the reins of Government 
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D HROL H H iHAKORE 
Sahlb Shri Chandra- 
siNHji Sahi b the pre- 
sent Kiilei of Dhrol State, 

I S Agency The State 
was founded by Jam Shn 
Hardholji in about 1595 The 
Ruling family belongs to the 
Jadeja Rajputs the descendants 
of Loid Shn Kiishna 

Born on the 28th August 
1912 

Suctecdid to the Gadi 20th 
Octobei T939 

Ldticaiid at the Rajkumar 

College Rajkot where he had 
a biilliant career and won many 
piizcs and medals After obtain- 
ing the Chief s College Diploma, 
he joined the Deccan College | 

for furthei studies I 

H H Ihe lhakore Saheb I 

holds Sanad of adoption Ihe succession to the Gadi is goveinid by 

the rule of piimogeiuture His Highness is a member of tht C hamber 

ol Princes in his own right ^ 

f eiagL Annua] Rtcenue Rs 4,31 1S2 ■\}ta 282 7 sq 

miles Population 33 O17 accoiding to the Imptnal Ctnsus of n)4i 
Hcreditui y Salute <) ^uns 

I WAR EFFORTS. 

j H H Ihc lhakoK Salub contributes Ks 5 000 amuiall\ towards 

11 I rile \iccio> s ii Puiposcs 1 imd Othci Contributions 
j| Rs I 000 tow aids lh( St Dunstan s Hostel 1 und lor Indian War 

|| Blinded Dehia Dun Monthly contribution of Rs 25 towards the 

publication and maintenance of the W 1 S Vgcncy War (;razette 
The State ha^ made a temporary loan of the Iron Lung to the Govern- 
ment of India for use during the war I 

CmC GUARDS. 

To the call foi nilistment in the civic guards theie was veiy good 
resjon^e fiom the bhivats and the public 1 Ik work is proceeding 
l| \er\ satisfactonl) 

11 OFFICERS. 

^ Deitan Rao Sabcb Kevashanktr Is ivalsh inkci Vyas B V 

II B Rixinne Coniini stona jadtja Shi\sinli]i Mulublia Hn^ur 
Pa )Hul Issistant K.ijiuuhaiid Motichaiid Shah B \ I I B 

bar \yayadhish Chudasama Daiisinhji Ilalubha BA II B 

Chief Medical Oj(luff Dr \ishwanath Naibluiam I)f*-ai M B BS 
I Pirsf Class Magistrate jadeja Bhagwatsinh Jethibhai I I B 
I Chief AciQunts Officei Bhanushankii Jatash anker Dave Superni 
tendent of Police ]adc)a Ddcsinh (xovindsinh ] ducaiional Officer 
I Kapuichaiifl Motichand Shah BA ILB , Secietat) to Hu nr Office 
I Cunvantrai Manshanker Jhala 
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II 


D UNGARPUR H H Rai- 
i-Rayan Mahimahendra 
Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
rawal Shri Sir Lakshman 
Singh j I Bahadur, K C S I , the 
present Ruler of Dungarpur 
Born : on the 7th March, 

190S, and succeeded his father 
on the 15th November, 1918 
His Highness married the grand - 
daught<T of the Raja of Bhinga 
on the 8th I ebruary, 1920 He 
was educated at the Mayo 
College, A]iner, whcie lie passed 
the Diploma Fxamination and 
studied up to the fii st year of the 
Post Diploma Course In addi 
tion to winning piizes at sdiool 
His Highness had the distinc- 
tion of getting the Swoid of 
Honoiii After lcd\ing tlie Mayo 
( ollege in May 1927, hepiocccd 
ed on a short visit to Furope returning in Octf>bci 1027 His Highncs‘5 
was invested with full ruhng poweis on th^ i6tli rcbruirv’’ lOjS In 
March of the same ycai he inaiiud a seiond linn i dnightci of Ths 
late Highness Maharaja Sir Madan ‘Miigh Baliidui of Kishengarli 
His Highness has three Mahaiaj Kumars and four Piinccsscs liie 
Heir-apparent, Maharaj Kumar Shii Mahipil Singhji Bahadui, v\as 
born on the 14th August, 1931 His Highness has three brothers He 
was created a K C S I in 1935 

Ihe Rulers of Dungaipur belong to the Cnhlot \hua CHn of the 
Sisodia Rajputs and arc the eldest branch of the House of Ldaipur 
Ihe sepal ation of the Dungarpui House fiom the House of Mewar 
dates fiom \ikiam Samvat 122S (AD 1171), when Kawal Sainant 
Singh, Ruler of Mcv\ar and the eldest son of Rawal Kshcin Singh left 
his patrimony and migrating south slew Chiurasiinal the l^ainiar 
Ruler of \agad, the ancient nanit foi the ( ountry compiismg the 
present States of Dungarpur and Banswara with its Capital at Hatpat 
rak or Baroda Ihe early rulers of whom Devpaldev and \iisingh 
are worthy of special note, gradually txtended tluir tuiifoi> hy 
driving out the Parmars from Gahakot and Arthoona It w \s Maha^ i 
wal Dungar Singh who founded the piescnt C ipital and naint d it 
Dungarpur after himself Among subsequent lukis, Mahnawals 
Gopinath and Somdas are notewoitlij for the nsistancc thev othred 
to the Sultans of Gujeiat snd Malv\a 

On the death of Maharawal Udai Singh i a \ uiioi of gicat 
repute, who fell fighting against the Kmpcioi Babai in 1326 A D at 
the battle of Khanwa, the State of Vagad was '^plit up, tlie poition to 
the west of the river Mahi with the Capital, Dungarpur, being retained 
by the elder son, Ihithvi Raj, and the eastern portion, now forming 
the State of Banswara, going to the younger son, Jagmal 

Area: 1,46089 miles Population 274,000 Average Reitnue 
Rs 22,00,000. Salute : 15 guns 
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A RID KOT: M A j OR 

His Highness Far- 
zand-i-Saadat Nish an 
Hazrat-Kaisar-i-Hind Raja 
Sir Harindar Singh Brar Bans 
Bahadur, K-C.S.L, Ruler of 
Faridkot State, Punjab. 

Born : On 29th January 1915. 
Succeeded to the Gadi : Dec. 
1918. H. H. assun>ed full 
Ruling Powers on 17th Oct. 1934. 

Educated: At Aitchison Chiefs' 
Coll., Lahore, where he had a 
brilliant academic career. 
Passed the Diploma Test with 
distinction in 1932, standing ist 
in hjs College in English and 
winning the Godley Medal and 
the Watson Gold Medal for 
1 History and Geography. H. H. 
received practical administrative 
and judicial training in his State. 
In Dec. ’33 His Highness successfully completed a course of 
military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse. H. H. 
is a keen sportsman and is fond of all manly games, especially Polo. 

Married : The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagwant 
Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala Dist. in Feb. '33, 

Awarded K.C.S.I. on ist Jan. 1941. 

Is a member of tin; National Defence Council and Standing C’ttee. 
of the Chamber of Princes. Salute : ii guns. Area : 643 sq. miles. 
Population : 199,283. Gross Income : Rs. 29,00,000. 

Heir-Apparent : Tikka Harmohindar Singh Sahib Bahadur, 
born 22nd Oct. 1937. 



|! WAR EFFORTS & CONTRIBUTIONS. 

ij All the resources of the State have been placed at the disposal of 

; H. M. the King Emperor, while the personal services of the Ruler 
as well as of the State Forces have also been offered. The Darbar 
are very proud of the fact that after the declaration of War their unit 
of Sappers and Miners was one of the first units to move out of any 
Indian State. After intensive training at Roorkee, the Company is 
serving in a Field area. Following other Units were also raised for 
service outside the State : — 

1. 94 (Faridkot) Field Coy. S. & M. (This has been taken over 
and converted into 2nd Faridkot Fd. Coy. 

2. 81 (Faridkot) Animal Transport Coy. 

3. 43 (Faridkot) Garrison Coy. 

4. 71 (Nabha Faridkot) Garrison Coy. 

5. Labour Battalion for road construction in Assam. 

6. Faridkot Labour Coy. 

7. The State Military Band has also been placed at the disposal 
of the Govt, for entertainment of the troops overseas. 
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For purposes of internal security adequate arrangements are 
being made by raising special units. The strength of the State Police 
has also been raised. Recruiting campaign was undertaken on an inten- 
sive scale and the number of men so far recruited for the Indian Army 
as well as for Units of the Military Forces of the State is over 9,000. 
CASH CONTRIBUTIONS. 

1. H, E. the Viceroy* s War Purposes Fund, Rs. 1,00,000. 

2. St. Dunstan's Fund. Over Rs. 10,000 from the State and 
about Rs. 3,600 from the Officials and Non-officials of the State. 

3. Lady Linlithgow* s Gold <S* Silver Trinket Fund. Rs. 9,000 
(Rs. 3,169 contributed by the Members of the Ruling Family and other 
readies of the State and the balance of Rs. 5,831 paid by the State) for 
2 Ambulance Cars, one from the Ladies of the Ruling Family and the 
other from the women of Faridkot. 

4. Lord Mayor* s Fund. Rs. 5,000. 

5. Amenities for Troops Fund Section of H. E. The Viceroy's 
War Purposes Fund. Rs. 5,000. 

6. China Day Donation. Rs. 4,000. 

7. Indian Forces* Medical After-care Fund. Rs. 2,500. 

8. Delhi War Week Committee Fund. Rs. 1,000. 

9. A ten ton Steam Road Roller has been piesentcd to the 
Government. 

10. Local War Purposes Fund. Over Rs. 63,000 from tlie mem- 
bers of the Ruling Family, Officials and Non-officials of the State. 

11. Faridkot Troops Comforts Fund. Rs. 78,132 from the 
Officials and Non-officials of the State. 

12. H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund for the benefit of the 
Polish Account Committee. Rs. j2o per mensem since December 1042. 

13. H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow's Red Crosb Appeal 
Rs. 10,000. 

14. Greek Sufferers Fund. Rs. 2,000. 

15. Bengal Relief Fund. Rs. 10,000. 

16. Fund of the Evening Fete organised at the Punjab States . Igencv 
in aid of the Red Cross and the Prisoners of War of the States Foi'as 
Rs. 1,000. 

Besides the above the State has purchased the following War 
Loans : — (a) Rs. 49,00,000 have been invested in the Government 
of India Defence Loans, (b) £ 7,500 have been invested in 3 per cent. 
National Defence Savings Bonds of the British War Savings Movement. 

(c) Rs. 5,00,000, have been invested in the National Savings certificates. 

(d) Rs. 5,00,000 have been invested in the 2nd Victory Loan. 

Lt.-Col. Kanwar Manjitindar Singh Sahib Bahadur, younger 
brother of H. H. Raja Brarbans Bahadur, born on 22nd February 
1916, educated at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore, is Minister 
to His Highness. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B.A. ; 
Chief Justice : Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdul Aziz, B.A., LJ..B. ; 
Puisne Judge : Sardar Harbax Singh, B.A., LL.B. ; Home Secretary: 
Sardar Mehar Singh, Bar-at-Law ; Development Secretary : Sardar 
Sahib Sardar Jowala Parshad Singh, C.E., A.M.I.E. ; Revenue 
Secretary : Sardar Puran Singh. B.A., LL.B. ; Member, Judicial 
Committee : Sardar Man Singh, B.A., LL.B. 
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G walior lt.-Col his 
Highness Maharaja 

Mukhtar-ul M u l k 
Azim ul Tqtidar Rafi ush 
Shan Wala Shikoh Mohai 
asham t Dauran Umdat ul 
Umra Maharaiadhiraj Hi 
SAM US Saltanai SIR JIWAJl 
RAO SCINDIA Aiijah Ba 
iiADUR G C I 1 Malik i 
Mua7z\m I Raft ud Darja i 

IN(, LISTAN ^IaIIARAJA Of 

Gwalior State 

Born 26th June 1916 Son 
of His late Highness Mahaiaja 
Sir JMadh iv Rao Scindia and 
Her late Hi.^hness the Maharam 
Gajraiaja Scindia 

Ascended the thione on the 
27th Scptcmbei 102 ^ assumed 
ruling powtis on 2nd November 

193O 

Educated Piivately undei the guardianship of his Mother 
passed M itiieul ition I x munition in Second Division attended 
\ le toria C olle gt ( i\v alioi 

\dmini<^Uatnt haining Rteeivcd Settlement and Revenue 
I tiaimng itL>allpui (Punjab) A.dmiiiistrativ e training at Bombay and 
B ingaloit and Militu> training at Poona 

* \ppointfd Vssociite Knic,ht of the \eneiable Order of St 

]ohn of jerusalcm in ]une 1937 ^ leeted \iee ihesident of the Fast 

Indii \ssociilion 1 ondon in Novcmbci 1937 OC 11 in Januaiy 
1941 \ppointed 1 1 Coi iii August 1943 

Matned Piincess Lekha Divycshwari Devi on 1 ebiuary 21, 1941 

\ Princess w is boin on I ebruary 23 1942, and was named Piincess 
Padm IV ati Raje Scmdi i 1 he second Princess w as born on October 31, 
1943 and was named lYincess I sha Raje Seiiidia The Heir \pparent 
was born on the loth March 1945 and was named Prince Madhav Rao 
Scindia 

Salute 2 1 guns 

Recitation Motoring Big Game Shooting Riding Tennis Polo 
Reading ' 

Aiea 26 3<>7 square miles 
Population 4 006 1 59 

Revenue I stimatcd gross levenue for 1945 46 Rs 3 5675 crores 
Capital Gwalior 

j Addtess Jai Vilas Palace, Gwalior, Madhav \ilas Palace, 

Shivpun 
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Since the assumption of ruling powers by the present Maharaja, 
commendable activity has been witnessed in all branches of administra- 
tion. The construction of the Harsi Reservoir costing about Rs. ij 
crores, the grant of one crore of rupees for rural reconstruction and 
the establishment of a Degree College for women as also the scheme 
foi construction of an up-to-date h'emalc Hospital are some of the 
important beneficent measures undertaken during the period. The 
network of roads has been utilized by motor bus services run by the 
Gwalior and JSorthern India Transport Company, and those places 
which were unconnected arc now being joined with important high- 
ways. His Highness also constructed at Madhav Sagar a seaplane 
base which serves as a halting station for the boats flying on the imperial 
Air Line. 

Gwalior maintains an Aerodrome also 

On the declaration of war, His Highne.ss was one of the first 
rulers in India to place the Army and the resources of his State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

Immediately after the outbreak of the present war Crualior took 
stops to sponsor effective measures such as were taken in British India, by 
promulgating rules for the safety of the public, registration of European 
subjects, restriction of the movements of foreigneis and control of the 
Press and price control in order to pi event piofitcering. The pick 
oj hissplendidarmy wa.s offered by His Highness to the Bnti h Govern- 
ment. The ist Gvalior Mountain Battery, the 2nd (iwalior Mountain 
Battery, Scindia’s 1 ^'icld Battery, the 3rd CJwalioi Lancers, the 
Infantry, and Gwalior Pony Company, have left the State for various 
destinations. 

In December tq ^3, H. H, visited the Eastern front and inspected 
British and Indian troops including Gwalior State Forces as well as 
American airfields. 

The 1st Gwalior Infantry has also been entrusted with’ the duties 
connected with the ^v«lr. Thousands of recruits have been enlisted 
to provide reinforcements. These are trained at the Artillery Training 
Centre, Divisional Recce Regimental Training Centre, Training Squad- 
ron, Training Battalion, Transport Training Centre and Driving and 
Maintenance Training Centre. The Army Training School is training 
cadets preparatory to their joining the Indian Army I’raining School 
for Officers. 

Besides these, handsome contributions have been made and large 
sums invested in the shape of war bvinds. '1 iiese have by now leaHied 
a total figure of Rs. 79,20,169/11/-. 

Her Highness the Maharani Scindia sent a sum of Rs. 25,000 to 
Her Excellency the Vicerene for provision of comforts and amenities 
to disabled Indian soldiers. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Huzoor Secretary : Major Sardar D. K. Jadhav, B.A. 

Military Secretary : Col. S. K Surve. 

Personal Secretary : Major liiknatlirao I’atil, B.Sc. 

Controller of Household : S. V. Indulkar. [ P.T.O ] 
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( Gwalior — contd , ) 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : H. H. the Maharaja Scindia, Alijah Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Home Minister : Sir S. P. Rajagopalachari, 
B.A., B.L. 

Foreign and Political Minister : Sir Manubhai N. Mehta, Kt., 
M.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Minister : Col. Sardar Madhav Rao Pha^ce, Mukhtar- 
ul"Daula, Shaukat-i-Jang. 

Finance Minister : A. N. Raghvachar, M. A., Bar-at-Law. 

Minister for Law and Justice : G. K. Shindc, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Minister for Industries, Commerce and Communications : Major 
Sardar K. D. Mahadik. 

Minister for Jagirs and Co-operation : Nawab Syed Hakim 
Ahmed, B.A. 

Minister for Rural Welfare and Local Self-Government : 
Col. Sardar ]\I. N. Shitole, Umdal-ul-Mulk Raj Rajendra, Deshmukh, 
Rustum-i-J ang Bahadur. 

Secretary : Major Brijraj Narain, M.A,, LL.B, 

In matters of administration His Highness is assisted by a Council 
ot Ministers under his direct control. The State Army consisting of 
Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery units is well organized and is considered 
to be the best among Indian State Forces. The State maintains its 
own Postal system and a light Railway. 

Educationally the State is much advanced. There are two 
degree Colleges at Gwalior, the Capital, including one for women, 
at Ujjain, and High Schools in practically all the districts. Recently 
by a proclamation the Intermediate College at Ujjain has been raised 
to the status of a Degree College and the Jivaji Rao High School, 
Gwalior and the Mardzaur High School have been made Intermediate 
Colleges. There are a few technical schools imparting education in 
arts and crafts and there is a Public School in the Gwalior Fort which 
is run on English Public School lines. 

The political reforms announced in June 1939 were further supple- 
mented by His Highnes3’s Proclamation of September 1941. The 
strength of the Praja Sabha which was formerly 85 has been raised 
to 90, and of this number 55 instead of 50 will be elected representa- 
tives, thus providing for a still greater non-official element in the Lower 
House. The Praja Sabha and Raj Sabha (Upper House) will have 
identical powers and the range of their functions will be co-extensive. 

The communities and interests to which special protection has been 
afforded are the Muslims, the Bhils, the backwai-d classes and women. 
To each of these a minimum number of seats have been guaranteed 
in the Praja Sabha. To Muslims and women seats have been 
guaranteed in the Raj Sabha also. 

Another^special feature of the recent reforms is that the legislature 
will have the power of discussing the constitution as well. 
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G ONDAL : His Highness 
Shri Bhojrajji Maha- 
raja Thakore Saiieb of 
(londal, is a Jadeja Rajput. 

Born : Jan. 8, 1883. Educ. at 
Eton and Balliol Colleges, Ox- 
lord. Married : Raj ku verba, on 
Jan. 1905. Heir : Yuvraj 
vSiiri Vikramsinhji. Succeeded on 
March g, 1944. On Mar. 21. 

)944, he announced donations 
worth Rs 60,00,000 for various 
j>opnlar charities. 

The early founder of the State 
Ivumbhoji I had a modest estate 
of 20 villages. Kumbhoji II, 
widened the territories to their 
jirescnt limit by conquest, but it 
was left to Maharaja Bhagvat- 
singhjec to develop its resources 
to the utmost, and on account 
of its importance and advanced administration it earned the position 
of a first class State. Gondal has al.vays been pre-eminent amongst 
the States of its class for the vigour with which public works have 
been prosecuted and was one of the cailiest jiioncers of Ktolway cntei- 
prisc in Kathiawar. Tiiere are no export or import duties, the peoph‘ 
being exempt from taxes and dues. Gondal stands liist in Kathiawar 
in respect of education. Female education has been made compulsory 
Rs. 30 lacs have been spent on irrigation tanks and canals, water sup])lv 
and electricity to the town of Gondal which is the capital and to Dhoiaji 
and Upleta. There is telephone communication throughout the State 
and a network of roads with bridges and roadside avenues. 

Certain Talukas were attached to the Gondal State on loth June 
1943 and on yth Dec. 1943 by the order of H. E. the Viceroy. The 
population of the attached State is 22,537 and the total area is 15O 
square miles. 

Area : 1,180 sq miles (1,024 4* 156). Population : 267,051 (244,514 
4-22,537). Revenue: Rs 60,00,000. Salute: ii guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS ; 

Acting Dewan : P. B. Josiii, BA Nyaya Manin and Special 
Officer: Rao Saiieb T. P. Sampxt, BA, LL B. 

Huzur Personal Assistant: G. P. Parekh 
Controller of Civil Supplies : Ranjitsinhji S., BA 
Sar Nyayadhish : Kirch \nd J , B.A , LL B. 

Vasulah Adhikari : P. W. Mehta, B A. 

Chief Medical Officer: Maharaj Bhupatsinhji, I..R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., D.T.M., M.B., B.CH. 

Superintendent of Police: Rao Saheb Jaimal Mulubhai. 
Vidya Adhikari: C. B. Patel, B.A. 

Khajanchi : D. K. Vyas. 

Manager & Engineer -in-C hie f, Gondal Railway : M R Pandya, 
B.Sc. (London), A.M.LK. 
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H YDERABAD: His 

Exalted Highness, 
Rustam- i-Dauran, 
Arastu-i-Zaman, Lt. -General 
IV lUZAFFAR - UL-MULK WaL- 
Mamalik, Nawab Mir Osman 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh 
Jung, Sipah Salar, Faithful 
Ally of the British Government, 
Nizam-ud-Daula, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Asaf Jah, G.C.S.I., 
G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad 
and Berar. 

Born : 1886. Ascended the 

throne: 1911. Educated: Pri- 
vately. 

Married : In 1906, Dulhan 
Pasha, daughter of Nawab 
jehangir Jung, a nobleman, 
representing a collateral branch 
of the Nizam’s family. 

Ilcir : His Highness Nwvab Mir Himayat Ali Khan, Azam 
Jah Bahadur, G B.E., Prince of Berar. 

Area : 100,405 square miles (Berar 17,767 sq. miles). Population : 
19,630,157 (Berar 3.441,838). Revenue: Estimates for 1944-45 
Rs. 10*04 crorcs. Salute : 21 guns. 

The State has a Legislative Council of twenty- two members, eight 
of whom are elected and an Executive Council of eight members with 
a lYcsident. It maintains its own paper currency and coinage, postal 
system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts Colleges 
including one for Women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law 
and Teaching. It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras 
University, a College for Jagirdars and a College of Physical Education. 
There are also a V’lllage Industries Training Centre, a Central Technical 
College and an Observatory. A State Bank was established two years 
ago with an authorized cajhtal of Rs. 1,50,00,000. The State is of 
great historical and archaeological interest as, within its limits, are 
situated many capitals of undent and mediaeval Deccan kingdoms, 
famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful Buddhist 
sculptures and paintings of Ellora and Ajanta. 

Constitutional reforms of a far-reaching character were announced 
in 1939 based mostly on the recommendations of a predominantly 
non-ofiicial committee. Under the new reforms scheme a much 
enlarged Legislative Assembly, with an elected majority and a specified 
list of matters within its purview, is to be established. The basis of 
representation both for the Assembly and for all local bodies will be 
functional with joint electorates. The new constitution also provides 
for the setting up of a number of Advisory Committees on Religious 
afiairs, Finance, Education, Public health, Industrial and Agricultural 
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development and Hindu and Muslim Endowments, to advise the ! 
member of Govt, concerned on these matters ; for the reconstruction | 
of the Hyderabad Civil Service Committee, the setting up of Appoint- 
ment Boards to control recruitment to Government services, the j 
establishment of village Panchayats and the reconstitution and expan- 
sion of existing District Boards and District Municipalities and Town 
Committees. A new Press Legislation is also on the anvil. 

In spite of difficult conditions created by the war, progress 
continued to be made with the scheme of gradual implementation of 
constitutional reforms in the State. Statutory Advisory Committees 
and Panchayats have already been formed and the former started 
functioning. Since 1942 District Conferences are held every year 
and regulations regarding Town and Municipal Committees, District 
Boards and Sanitary Powers have been promulgated. 

Hyderabad and War : Foremost among the units of Princely ’ 
India, Hyderabad is in the forefront of all Indian States and even 
many British Indian provinces in the matter of her practical contribu- 
tion to the war effort of the country. No sooner had hostilities broken 
out in Europe than His Exalted Highness the Nizam, the " Faithful 
Ally ” of the British Government, in keeping with the traditional 
policy of the House of Asaf Jah, offered unstinted co-operation and 
placed his services and the entire resources of his Dominions at the 
disposal of the British Government. 

His Exalted Highness has not only placed his Delhi and Bombay 
palaces at the disposal of the Government of India for war purposes 
but has also donated from his privy purse Rs. 16 lakhs. Govt, donations 
amounted to Rs. 52*41 lakhs. Tljis is in addition to the war expendi- 
ture, both direct and indirect, of 5*7 crorcs and a contiibution of 
Rs. 50*23 crorcs in subscription to the Govt, of India's Defence Bonds. 
Following the lead of their august Master, the public of Hyderabad j 
have contributed,, so far, Rs. 42*2 lakhs. Besides these, eight units I 
of the Regular Forces are now serving on various fionts both in India 
and abroad. 

This does not however by any means exhaust the list of measures 
which have been and are being taken by the Government and people 
of Hyderabad to contribute their quota to the country’s war effort. 

A special organization has been created aud entrusted with the task 
of aligning Hyderabad industries with the war eflort. All State 
workshops are manufacturing war material in large quantities. A | 
centre has been established to train technicians required for the Indian 
Army and Air Force. Hyderabad has also the distinction of having 
an Elementary Flying Training School opened some years ago. This 
institution was established at a capital cost of Rs. 1-75 lakhs. Besides, 
the textile industry has produced 19*6 million yards of cloth of various 
kinds, 3 • 3 lakhs of hospital sheets and large cpiantities of other material 
required for war purposes. 

The share of the women of Hyderabad in the war effort of the State 
has been considerable. Under the active leadership of Her Highness 
the Princess of Berar, who is the President of the Women’s War Work 
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Committee, they have provided large number of articles of comfort 
for troops on active service. The Xmas and New Year Gifts to troops 
from Hyderabad have been an annual feature. 

Capital: Hyderabad — Population 728,400 (1941). It is interest- 
ing to note that in the race of cities for places Hyderabad has succeeded 
in retaining her previous position — that of being the fourth largest 
city in the Indian Empire. The city is beautifully situated on the 
banks of the river Musi with fine public buildings, broad cement roads, 
good electricity and water supply and an efficient bus service run by 
the State Railway. Among interesting places are the Char Minar, 
and Mecca Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda, the large artificial 
reservoirs — the Osman Sagar and the Himayat Sagar — and the Osmania 
University. 

His Exalted Highness has always evinced a keen interest in the 
industrial development of his State and any new venture finds a ready 
response from him. He places the prosperity of his subjects above 
everything else. He is deeply solicitious of the welfare of the Depressed 
Classes and through the unremitting labour of his Government many 
new schemes for promoting their welfare have been enunciated. 
H.E.H. has kept up the tradition of the House of Asafjah to observe 
absolute impartiality in matters pertaining to the religion of diflferent 
communities in the Dominions. 

HEAD EXECiniVE COUNCILi 

President : 

His Excellency Col. Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Sa'id Khan of Chhatan, Said- 
tl-Mulk, K.C.S.I., K.c.i.E , M B E., LL D. {with Railway, Political and Constitutional Affairs 
Portfolios). 

Extraordinary Member and Vice-President. 

Nawab Sir Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, m.a. (Oxon.). 

Judicial and Reforms Member. 

Nawad Alam Yar Jung Bahadur, b.a., b c.l. (Bar-at*Law). 

P.W.D. and Commerce and Industries Member. 

Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur. 

Post, Ecclesiastical and Labour Member. 

Nawab Zaheer Yar Jung Bahadur. 

Finance Member. 

Nawab Liakat Jung Bahadur, h.c.s. 

Education Member. 

Syed Mohammad Azam, m.a,, Hons. (Cantab.), b.sc., f.c.s. (London). 

Revenue and Police Member. 

C. A. G. Savidge, m.a., m.b.e., i c.s. 

Medical and Public Health Member 

Dewak Bahadur S. Arvamudu Iyengar, b.a., b.l. 
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H H General Walasiian 
Nawab Mir Himayat 
* Ali Khan, Azam Jah 
Bahadur g b e., Prince or Be 
ear Heir-Apparent to H L H 
THE Nizam or Hyderabad 
and Berar 

B)rn February 22nd, 1907 

Farly education was entrust 
» d to eminent scholars, Indian 
and Luropcan, and military 
training was supei vised by the 
late Major General Nawab Sir 
Afsarul Mulk Bahadur Showed 
special aptitude for all forms of 
manly sports, and excels in 
polo tent pegging, pig sticking 
and hunting A fine shot and 
a keen all round sportsman 
Has received thorough traimng 
in admimstiative work, both executive and judicial 

His Highness mainedDurr-e Sha^var, thr inly d lughtti of H M 
the Califa Abdul Majid li Her Highness received the titl of Duidana 
Begum from H E H the Nizam after nnrnagc Hr Ilighntss 
received her education under the scholarly care of hci fitlui and 
besides being well versed in various languages is a keen studf'nt an 
able speaker and an excellent paintei Iheir Highnesses have 
travelled extensively in Europe and in 1037 it presented 11 E H 
the Nizam at H M the King Emperoi s Coronation hdlowmg the 
Beiar Agreement ot 1936 the heieditaiy title of H H the Prince 
of Berar has bt en conferred on the Heir Apparent The Ilonoi ary 
Degree of LED has been confeired on His Highness by the Osinania 
and the Ahgarh Muslim Universities The title of G B E wa> 
conferred on His Highness m 1943 

His Highness was appointed Commander in Chief of the Hyderabad 
State Forces in 1934 associated himself wholeheartedly 

with measures designed to enhance the efficiency of the Armv His 
Highness has done much to reorganise the Regular Forces, Inegulat 
Forces, Paigah Troops and C'.pccially to keep the former abreast of 
modem lines in arms and equipment and to ensure that then tianimg 
IS maintained at the high standaid demanded bv prcscnt-da}r war 
conditions His Highness’ broadcast on the subject ot the war cffoit 
of the Hyderabad Regular Forces, command wide attention He has 
visited from time to time the Hyderabad units serving with His 
Majesty’s Forces outside the State His speeches command interest 
both on account of their simple unaftected language and because of 
the sympathy and understanding he brings to bcai on the various 
problems 

Staff Nawab Samad Yar Jung Bahadur Controller, Raja 
Bahadur, Lt.-Col B S Raj, Staff Surgeon , Sahlbzada Mir Tahir 
Ali Khan, Private Secretary , Major Syed Bashiruddin Ahmed, 
Military Secretary, Captain Hamidullah, and Lt. Mahmood 
Ali Bbg, A D Cs 
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1 DAR H H Maharaja 
Dhiraj Shree Himmat 
Singh j I Saheb Bahadur 
05 — Ihe Idar House was 
founded 200 years ago by two 
brothers of the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur His Highness Maha- 
raja Shiee Himmat Singhji is 
the loth of this illustrious line 

Born On 2nd September 
1899 Succeeded to the Gadi 
14th April 1931 

Married Shree Jawahar 
K unwar Sahiba the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela 
in the Jaipur State m 1908 

His Highness received his 
education at Mayo College, 
Ajmer, where he remained for 
si years leaving it after 
a brilliant careei in 191b He attained his diploma, standing 
first in the list of candidates from all the Chiefs Colleges in India and 
was awarded His Excellency the Viceioy s medal He won every class 
prize from the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven 
others for \ anous subjects He won prizes in each division in succession 
for iiding and represented the College against the Aitchison College 



for 3 > ears at tent pegging and also at tennis I or several years 
he was captain of one or other of the junioi football or cricket 
elevens, and he was one of the best and keenest polo players in the 
college 

As will be seen he has upheld his family tradition as a horseman 
From boyhood he has been keen on hunting and pigsticking and 
before he joined College at the age of 10, he had accounted for many 
a panther and bear with his rifle His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes including the blue ribbon of the 
Indian Tuif — 1 he Lcli})se Stakes of India which he won in 1937 with 
his Is ew Zealand bicd horse Htritage II These active sports are not 
his only recreations for he has a good ear for music and is interested 
in painting and photography 


On leaving college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Smghji 
took an active part in the State administration, being appointed 
to His late Highness Council, and later for several years was in charge 
of the administration under His late Highness personal directions 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour through- 
out India in 1929 30 He was therefore well qualified to take up his 
responsibilities as Ruler of his State when he ascended the Gadt of Idar 
Since his accession in 1931, many schemes for improvement have been 
inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their 
education, industries and agriculture His Highness has embarked 
on an ambitious programme of reform and advancement which, it is 
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expected, his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 

War Efforts : On the outbreak of the War, His Highness placed 
all the resources of the State at the disposal of the Government and 
is contributing Rs. 25,000 annually for the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund. The State presented its two Aircraft — a Monospar and 
a Hornet Moth to the Government. 

The members of the Ruling Family, together with the Jagirdars 
and Officials of the State, have contributed Rs. 17.619 (including 
Rs. 1,509 as annual contributions) towards the War Purposes Fund. 

Rs. 904-8-0 were presented on behalf of the ladies of the 
State towards Her Excellency's Silver Trinket Fund Besides these, 
Rs. 54,300 have been contributed to the various funds connected 
with the War activities, including Rs 4,000 towards Her Excellency 
Lady Linlithgow’s Red Cross Fund A Central War Committee has been 
established which is making every effort lor the collection of Funds. 
The services of one Platoon of the Idar Sir Pratap Infantry have been 
placed at the disposal of Government for Military Service during the war. 

Salute: 15 Guns. Area' 1,905 sq. miles. Revenue including 
alienated lands. Rs. 55,00,000. 

Dewan : Rai Bahadur Raj Ratan Jagan Nath r>handari, M.A., 
LL.B, 

His Highness has two sons, Maharaja Kumars Since Daljit Singliji 
and Amar Singhji. Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit vSmghji, the Heir- 
Apparent, was born in 1917, and received education at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. On leaving College he obtained experience in the various 
branches of administration in Nawanagar State. He accompanied 
His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar to England on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of 
His late Majesty King George V, 
and returned in 1935 after a 
short tour of the Continent. He 
was married in 1936 to Shree 
Vraj Kunvar Saniba, sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja Jam 
Sahib of Nawanagar. He is at 
present working as Special 
Officer in respect of Units 
attached to the Idar State as a 
result of the recent constitu- 
tional changes. He woiked as 
Honorary Pilot Insbuclor for 
some time at Bombay and 
Madra|. He is now also 
engaged in War work in the 
State as President of the 
National Wai Front Com- 
mittee. 
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boin on i8th May 1044 Daughter 
Octobei 1033 


I NDORE : His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Shree 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., LL.D., Maharaja of 
Indore. 

Born : 6th September 1908. 
Accession : 26th February 
1926. 

Investiture : 9th May 1930. 
Educated : In England 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 
Oxford 1926-29. 

Mamed : In 1924 a daughter 
of the Junior Chief of Kagal 
(Kolhapur). Her Highness Maha- 
ram Sanyogita Bai died in July 
1937- ^1^^ J'liy I943» His 

Highness married Mrs. Euphe- 
mia Watt Crane after divorcing 
his second wife. A Prince was 
Pnncess Ushadevi, born 20th 


Delegate to the R T C in 1931. 

Area oj State' 9,934.18 sq miles Population: 1,513,966. 
Revenue . Ks 3,30,82,500 Salute * 19 guns (21 guns within the 
State) Add}e<;'i * Indoie, Central India Recreation : Tennis, 
Ciickct and Shikai 


On the outbieak of hostilities in Europe, H. H. the Maha- 
raja Holkar placed the entire resources of the State, including the 
State Army and his personal services, at the disposal of the British 
Crown. H. H. donated a sum of Rs. 5,00,000 and placed it at 
the disposal of His Excellency the Viceroy, to be utilised towards 
war purposes in any manner H. E. thought best. Subsequently, 
H, H, and his Government, in keeping with the traditions of the 
illustrious House of Holkar and the close ties that bind it with the 
British Crown, intensified the State war effort and took various 
measures with a view to contributing to the utmost degree towards 
the effective prosecution of the War. 

The Holkar Transport Corps was deputed to Jhansi for undergoing 
training early in 1940 In July 1940, under special orders of His 
Highness, the whole of the ist Battalion was placed at the disposal 
of the Crown and steps were taken to bring up all units of the Holkar 
State Forces to full strength. The ist Battalion of Maharaja Holkar's 
Army is serving with His Majesty’s Forces overseas. 

Consequent upon the despatch of Holkar’s Transport and ist 
Battalion for service with H.M.'s Forces, the Maharani's Own Guards, 
a Cavalry Unit, was converted into a full Infantry Unit. A recruiting 
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campaign was launched and the following Units were organised ; — 
(i) a training centre for Holkar's Transport, (2) a training Company, 
432 strong, for reinforcements to ist Battalion overseas, as also a 
reserve of 42 Officers, the selected candidates being trained at the 
I.S.F. and O.T.S. Schools. In addition the following units and per- 
sonnel were supplied to the Government of India : — (1) a section of 
M. T. Drivers (2) a Garrison Company 165 strong, (3) 10 signallers, 
with 100 per cent reinforcements per annum. And a number of other 
facilities were provided, e.g., accommodation, etc., to the Malwa 
Garrison Company. The State also undertook to train and supply M. T. 
reinforcement for ist Battalion overseas. Three centres were opened 
lor training recruits, under the Technical Training Scheme, and already 
772 trained recruits for war service have been supplied from 
the State. 

His Highness's Government are committed to incur an additional 
expenditure amounting annually to over Rs. 20 lacs as a result of the 
War on the Army, Police, Civil Defence, A.R.P. and Jail Departments, 
etc., and over Rs. 15 lacs on account of dearness allowance granted to 
State servants getting upto Rs. 100 p.m.. in the Districts and Rs. 120 
p.m., in the city and war allowance to all Government servants getting 
up to Rs. 700 p.m. 

With a view to encouraging recruitment for War Services. 11 . 11. 
has ordered that 50 per cent, of the vacancii^^' should be reserved for 
those who have rendered approved war service. And the fullest 
co-operation is being ofiered to the Government of Indi in a number 
of other matters connected with the war. 

The scheme regarding the conferment of emergency commissions 
was given due publicity and a number of candidates have been recom- 
mended. Similarly, applications for other kinds of War Services are 
being forwarded both from the State servants and the public. Special 
steps have been taken to effect recruitment to the Medical Services 
for the war, important concessions being announced in favour of those 
in the State Medical Service or in private practice who offer themseh es 
for War Services. Candidates from the State were also recommended 
under the Bevin Training Scheme. 

The Holkar State War Front has been set up, its work being carried 
out by the Holkar State War Front Council, and its Propaganda and 
Publicity Sub-committee. A fully equipped cine- van has been made 
available for visual propaganda in the interior c f the State. An organ- 
isation has been set up to carry on an intensive drive in connection 
with the small savings scheme, within the State 

Liberal concessions in land revenue have been made to gi\'e 
impetus to the ' Grow More Food ’ campaign. In order to deal with 
the food problem, Indore was the first in India to introduce 
successful rationing by the coupon system. The anangenicuts earned 
praise from all quarters, including the Economic Advisers to tlie 
Central and United Provinces Governments, both of whom visited 
Indore to study the working of the scheme and expressed their com- 
plete satisfaction. The scheme featured in a B.B.C. Broadcast as 
well. All the textile mills in the State continue to be engaged in 
executing very substantial orders of the War Supply Department 
H. H’s. Government had introduced their owm system of 
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supplying standard cloth to the poor population of the State, 
but eventually joined the All-India Standard Cloth Scheme. 

H. H. with his characteristic zeal for measures calculated 
to further the successful prosecution of war, convened a unique con- 
ference at Indore, of all the Patels (headmen) of the State, with a view 
to bringing home to the headman of each village the responsibility 
resting on his shoulders for the defence of his village, intensifica- 
tion of the ‘ Grow More P'ood ’ campaign and the building up of 
the morale of the people. His Highness also welcomed the idea 
of holding the First All India War Front Rally at the capital of his 
State, which was held in 1943 and proved a great success. The Sixth 
War Services Exhibition was inaugurated by H, H. the Maharaja 
on the 23rd October 1943, and attracted big crowds. It cost H. 
H.'s Government about Rs. 43,000. 

His Highness recently paid a visit to Persia and Iraq to see troops 
from his State serving in that command. 

Under H.H.’s Commands, a vigorous campaign has been inaugu- 
rated to secure the maximum number of recruits from all parts of the 
State. Prominent features of the scheme are the grant of land, 
rewards in cash and kind to serve as an incentive for enlistment. 

H.H. the C.-in-C. has sanctioned the organisation and composition 
of the Soldiers’ Boards in the State. Fullest co-operation has been 
shown in stimulating the recruitment of Indian women for the W.A.C., 
particularly for the Naval Wing. 

The Indore Crop Control Order has been issued to meet the urgent 
necessity of replacing the production of unwanted crops by foodcrops, 
as a means of increa.sing the production of food grain in the State. 

Liberal contributions in money and kind have been made from 
the State, in addition to the initial contribution of Rs. 5,00,000. The 
following are some of the important items : — 

Donation from H. H.'s Privy Purse to the Lord 
Mayor’s Red Cross & Order of St. John . . . . . . £ 1,000 

Donations to the various Red Cross Funds, Indian, 

British, Russian, Chinese, etc. . . . . . . . . Rs. 3,05,600 

Donation to St. Dunstan’s Fund . . . . . . ,, 8,500 

Contribution to King George’s Sailors Fund . . ,, 4,000 

Donations to various Ambulance Funds . . . . ,, 33,600 

Purchase of National Defence Bonds in Sterling . . £ 2,650 

Purchase of National Defence Bonds in Rupees . . Rs. 2,020 

Donation to French Charitable Institutions doing 
Ambulance and Refugees work . . . . . . . . £ 350 

Contribution to H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow’s 
Silver Trinket Fund . . . . . . . . . . . . Rs. 10,000 

Purchase of Interest-free Defence Bonds . . . . „ 3,00,000 

Payment by all State servants getting not less than 
Rs. 50 p.m. for six months' of a day’s salary per month 
towards Defence Bonds and Savings Certiheates. 

Contribution for organising an Ambulance Corps 
for Troops in India . . 


13.362 
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Donation for a Travelling Canteen for His Majesty’s 
Forces . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . £ 25 

Collections for the Holkar State War Relief Fund . . Rs. 1 ,250 
Purchase of 3 per cent. Government of India Defence 
Bonds .. .. .. .. .. .. .. . . 11,00,000 

Contribution to the War Fund, earmarked for the 
use of the families of Indian Soldiers serving overseas ,, 5,000 

(Contribution for a' fighter plane “ The City of 
Indore ”, earmarked for the defence of India . . . . £ 5,000 

('ontribiition to H.E Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund 
(Rs 1,00,000 being earmarked for the defence of India) Rs 1,01,500 
Contribution for Xmas boxes for Indian and British 
Troops overseas .. .. .. .. .. . . 37, 100 

Donation towards the Lord Mayor’s Air distress 
Fund . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . £ 3,000 

Contribution to Madame Chiang- Kai-Shek for the 
China Fund . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Rs. 25,000 

Collections on the China Day in the State . . . . ,, 7,000 

Contribution to the Air Craft Fund . . . . . . £ 1,500 

Aid to State Forces at the War Fronts . . . . Ks. 450 

Investment in the Defence Loan . . . . . . ,, 10,00,000 

Public Subscription to the War loan during two 
months ending 15th January 1944 . . , . . . . . 47,00,000 

Gift of an ” Air Speed Envoy ” aeroplane to ^e 
British Air Military. 

Present of His Highness’ Broad Gauge Saloon to the 
Government of India for use as a military ambulance. 

Use of Steam Road Rollers for war purposes. 

Gift of three ambulance cars for use of troops. 

Contribution from the Poor Man's Spitfire Fund . . £ 2,500 

Contribution from the Holkar State War Relief Fund 
to the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund . . . . Rs. 1,500 

Annual Subscription for the Local Charges Fund . . ,, 400 

Donation of £25 to the Overseas League, London, 

Tobacco Fund .. .. .. .. .. . . 335-1-3 

Annual War allowance sanctioned for Army . . ,, 1,74,000 

Receipts from the first Musical Concert utilised for 
General Officer Commanding’s Welfare Fund .. .. ,, 11,800 

Receipts from the Second Musical Concert to the 
Delhi Ex-Service Association . . . . . . . . ,, 672 

CABINET. 

Prime Minister & President : Mashir-ud-Dowla Raja Gyan Nath, C.I E ; Education 
Minister : Sardar R. K. Zanane, B.A. ; Deputy Prime Minister : IjC Police & Civil 
Defence: R. A. Horton, C.I.E. ; Home Minister : Mashir-ud-l)owlah Khan M. A. 
Rashid, B.A. (Oxon,), Bar-at-Law; Revenue Minister : Aitmad-ud-Dowlah C. G. Matkar, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law ; Commerce Minister ; Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur Captain H. C. 
Dhanda, B.A., Hons. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law ; Foreign Member : Mashir Bahadur D. C. Sahni, 
M.A. 
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J AIPUR Hon Lt -Col His Highness 
Saramad - 1 Rajahai Hindustan 
Raj Rajhndra bHRi 
DHiRAj Sir isAWAI MAN 
Bahadur, g c i e , Maharaja 
RTjputanT 

Born sibt August, 19 ii 
Acits^wn 7th September, 1922 
Assumed full ruling pol^e^s on the 14th 
of Mirch, 1931 

hducatwn At the Mayo College 
Ajm(r, H H also underwent a course 
of training at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich 

Married The sister of His Highness 
M iharajT Sir Umed Singh Ji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur on the 30th of January 
1924 on the 2tth of April, 1932, 
he married the daughter of His late 
Highness M iharaja Sir Summer Singhji 
of Jodhpur and on 9th Miy 1940 ht 
niiintd the younger sister of Mah ir ij 1 of 
Coochbchir By the first marriage he 
has one daughter and one son and heir , 
and by the s< coud mirrnge two sons 
Recreations His Highness is a famous 

f olo pliyer In 1933 His Highness took 
IS Polo Team to England, where it 
achieved exceptional success, setting up 
a record by winnmg all open tournaments 

Capital Jaipur Population 175,810 Jaipur is the largest city in Rajputana 
It lb nmirkablt for the regularity and width of its principal streets and the symmetry of 
its buildings and is known as the P nk City of Rajputana ” Among the many places 
of int I bt may be Mentioned Amber, the ancient Capitil of the State , the Astronomical 
Obbcr\ator\ the Kam Niw is and Zoological Cardens, the Albert Hall and Museum, the 
Alligator 1 in^ at the City Pdice and the Gulti The City is supplied with electric light 
and an up to date system of Water supply 

Administration of the State The admimstration of the State is conducted by His 
Highness with the assistance of a Council of Mmisters of which the Prune Minister is the 
b X Officio President Besides the Prime Minister, the Council consists of three Ministers 
who are in charge of different portfohos of the State The most importiat feature of 
the adimnistration is that His Highness m his proclamation dated the xst Jan 1944, 
announced Constitutional Reforms consisting of a Single Chamber called the Legislative 
Counal and a Representative Assembly 

The State miintams its own currency and comage, postal system, railway and army 
It hss a first gr ide College teaching up to the M A Standard, and a School of Arts and Crafts 
It ilbo msintiins a special school for Jagirdars The State is of great historical and 
archjBologieal interest 

Area of the State 16,682 sq miles 
Population 3 040,876 
Reienue Rs i 88,60 000 (B G ) 

Salute Permanent 17 Guns, Local 19 guns 


PERSONNEL OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Prime Minuter and President Amin ul miilk Sir Mirza Mohd Ismail, k c i b , o b B 
hnance Minister Rai Bahadur Pt Amar Nath Atal, ma 
Home Minister Major Genl Rao Bahadur Thakur Amar Singh of Ajairajpura 
Reienue Minister Rao Bahadur Hunmat Singh K Mabeshwan, m a 
hx Officio Secretary Thakur Chandra Pal Singh, 11 A , Chief Secretary to the 
Gosemment of Jaipur 


Maharaja 
SINGHJI 
of Jaipur, 
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J AMKHANDI: Raja 
Sh RIM ANT Shank ARR AO 
Parashuramrao alias 
Appasaheb Patwardhan, 

Rajasaheb of Jamkhandi. 

Bofn : 1906. Invested with 

full powers in May 1926. 

Educated : In the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately. 

Married : In 1924 Shrimant 
Saubhagyavati Lilavatibai 
Saheb, daughter of Madhavrao 
Moreshwar, the late Chief, the 
Pant Amatya of Bavada. The 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal was 
awarded to her in January 1941. 

Heir: Shrimant Parashukam- 
RAO Bhausaheb, the Yuvaraj 
now in his 20th year. Daughter: 

Shrimant Indiraraje alias 
Taisaheb, now in her 19th year. 

Area: 524 sq. miles. Population: 126,272. Revenue: 
Rs. 10.06,715. Capital Town : Jamkhandi. 

The Ruler has instituted a High Court Bench and separated the 
Executive from the judicial branch of the Administration. A People’s 
Representative Assembly was inaugurated in 1932 and diarchy was 
introduced in 1941 as a further instalment of reforms. Elementary and 
Secondary education is free in the State ; and assistance for Collegiate 
education is given to State subjects by the provision of fifty scholarships 
in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, so named after his revered 
father, the late Ruler. Medical aid is also free. The hereditary title of 
‘Raja’ was conferred on him in June 1935. Recipient of Silver Jubilee 
and Coronation medals. Has visited Europe and attended the 
Coronation of Their Majesties. Elected President of the Shikshana 
Prasarak Mandali, Poona. Was an Hon. Aide-de-Camp to two Governors 
of Bombay for six years from 1927. He was a representative member 
of the Princes Chamber for Group IV for eleven years and is now a 
member in his own right. 

The Rajasaheb contributes Rs. 6,000 half-yearly to theWar Purposes 
Fund on behalf of himself, the Ranisaheb and the State and is doing 
everything to aid the war effort in the State. Such aid amounts to 
Rs. 66,000. Contributions to the War Bonds and Defence Certificates 
already amount to over Rs. 40,000. He has also contributed 
Rs. 10,000 for purchasing an ‘Armoured Carrier.’ Recruitment is being 
encouraged in various ways and over 600 recruits have been furnished 
from the State for War Service. 

Diwan : Rao Bahadur M. N. Hulyalkar, B A. He is also 
the ex-officio President of the Jamkhandi State Representative 
Assembly and Collector and District Magistrate and a member 
of the Executive Council. Minister for Transferred Subjects : P. M. 
Bangi, B.A., LL.B, He is also a member of the Executive Council. 
Private Secretary : Rao Saheb M. B. Mahajan. B.A.,LL.B. 
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J AMBUGHODA : Rana 

Shri . Ranjitsinhji Gam- 
BHIRSINHJI, C.I.K . is the 
present Ruler of Jambughoda 
in the (nijcrat States Agency. 
Born : On 4th January 1892. 
Succeeded his father on 27th 
September 1017 and was 
installed on the Gadt on 2nd 
February 1918. Educated: At 
Die Rajkiimar College. Rajkot. 

The Rulers of the State belong 
to the Clan of Parmar Rajputs 
who once ruled over Malwa. 

The State first came intf» 
relations with the British Govt, 
in 1826, and by a subsequent 
Treaty executed in 1839, the 
State came to be ranked as a 
“protected State” under the 
aegis of the British Govt. 
At present the State is in direct 
political relations iMth the Govt, of India through the Political 
Agent, Giijerat States Agency, Bulsar. The State is included in the 
Representative Electorate of the Chamber of Princes. The present 
Ruler is the fountain-head of all authority, judicial, legislative, and 
executive. He enjoys plenary powers in civil and criminal matters 
and has powers of life and death over his subjects, except that sentences 
of death require the confirmation of the Resident for the Gujerat States. 
The Rana Saheb is the founder of the Mahikantha Rewa Kantha Chiefs' 
Association, and in that capacity he presented the case of 104 States 
of these Agencies before the Indian States Enquiry C'ttee. (Financial) 
at Bombay in Fob 1932. He is a patron member of the All-India 
Kshttriya Mahasabha, and also a member of the Willingdon Sports 
Club, Bombay. 

The Rana Saheb is very popular among his subjects whose welfare 
and prosperity are his constant aims in life. He has effected several 
improvements in education, medical relief, agriculture, communications, 
etc., and the State is making good progress in all directions. A thorough 
overhauling of the administrative machinery, and the separation of the 
judiciary and executive, the establishment of a separate Sessions and 
District Court, as well as the construction of buildings for Hospitals, 
Schools, Library, Telephone lines. Guest Houses, and Irrigation wells, 
tanks, etc., mark his progressive rule. The Rana Saheb is a keen 
sportsman and has bagged 75 panthers and three tigers. He is also 
a keen social reformer. The Ruler’s loyalty, devotion and helpfulness 
to the British Govt, and the Crown are wellknown. During the 
present War he has contributed liberally to the several War Funds. 
Area : 143 sq. miles. Population : 14,380. Revenue : Rs. 4,75,000. 
Karbhari : Chandulal M. Thakore, B.A. (Pol.). 

Sessions Judge : Rao Saheb J. D. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. 
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H L I R - A P PARENT. 

Maharajkumar Shri 
Digvijaysinhji, B a , 

(Bom ), Heir-Appaient of 
Jambughoda,- a full-powered 
State in the Gujerat States 
Agency 

Botn on 12th August 1922 

1 ducahon The Maharaj 
kumar joined the Hartshorne 
Anglo Vernacular School at 
jambughoda in Januaiy 1929 
After finishing his education 
loc.illy he proceeded in the yeai 
19^2 to Panchgam to receive 
second«iry education at the 
Boys High School, Panchgam, 
whcie he stayed under the direct 
caie and supei vision of an 
European 1 utoress, Mrs Robin- 
son The Maharajkumar passed liis Sen 101 tambiidge 
examination in 1939, after a brilliant career at the Boys High School 
where he distinguished himself by his intelligence and spoitsman like 
spirit 



In 1940 he uas due to proceed to England for furthei education 
at the Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, wheio he had alieady recen cd 
admission, but owing to the outbreak of War he could not proceed 
to Englancl, and eventually joined the College at Baioda for his colle 
giate education He passed his BA, in 1944 with History and 
Economics as his special subjects 


Married The Maharajkumar has maiiied the eldest Piinccss of 
the Heir-Apparent of Datia, a premier State in the Bundelkhand 
Agency in Central India Ihe Maharajkumai is a keen Shikari and 
has bagged as many as 22 Panthers and one ligei He is at piesent 
leceiving judicial and administiative training in his own State He 
also pioposcs to take up Law He takes keen interest foi the develop- 
ment of his State, ;which abounds in mineral and other rosouiLes which 
are capable of being profitably exploited Ihe Maharajkumar always 
tries to get into closer contact with his subjects 


On the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of His Impeiial Majesty the 
late King George V, the Maharajkumar was awarded the Silver Jubilee 
Medal He has also been awarded the Coronation Medal 


Address Jambughoda (Gujerat States Agency) 
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J ANJIRA : His Highness 
S iDi Muhammad Khan, I 

Nawab Saheb of Janjira. |! 

Born : March 7th, 1914. } 

Succeeded to the Gadi on |i 

and May 1922. Was invested 

with full Powers on 9th Nov- ji 

ember 1933. !| 

Educated : At the Rajkumar ji 

College, Rajkot, where he took |: 

the Diploma with distinction |i 

in 1930. Received instructions !i 

in administration, politics and Ij 

agriculture in the Deccan !| 

College, Poona, and adminis- !' 

trative training in the Mysore 
State. I 

Married : On the 14th 
November 1933 the Shahajadi 
Saheba of Jaora State in Central 
India. 

Area: 379 square miles. Population: 117,382. 

Revenue : Rs. 15,00,000. Salute : ii guns permanent, 13 guns local. 

The State enjoys plenary civil powers and also plenary criminal 
powers except over British subjects. 

Principal sources of the State income are Agriculture, Forestry, 
Abkari and Customs. 

WAR CONTRIBimONS. 

Rs. 50,000 in I939» Rs. 20,000 in 1940 and Rs. 15,000 in 1942 to 
the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund. 

Rs, 5,000 to The Lord Mayor’s Fund, London. 

Rs. 15,000 towards the Red Cross Society and St. Dunstan's Fund. 

The people of the State including Jafarabad have contributed 
Rs. 24,093 by way of gift and purchase of Defence Certificates. 

PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Shaikh Mohiuddin Vazir, B.Ag., J.P. 1 
Judge, High Court: I, N. Mehta. B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi. | 

Sadar Tahasildar: Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud Shekhani, B.A., LL.B. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. J. F. Almeida, M.D. (Hons.) 
Berlin, L R.C.P. (Edin.). L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.R.F.P. & S. 
(Glas.), D.T.M. (Liv.), L.M. (Dublin.) 

Asst. Collector of Customs and Salt .'D. M. Hanwari, B.A. (Hons.). 
Director of Public Instruction : M. A. Kokate, M.A., B.T. 

Chief Forest Officer : M. Usman Khan. 

Ag. Chief Engineer : Kazi Hasan Kazi Mohamad Mhslai, B.E. 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Nawab Saheb : G. S. Karbhari, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Chief Cxistoms Officer: Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rahiman 
Khanzade. 

Mamlatdar, Jafarabad : Sidi Yakut Sidi Mahammad Khan- 
zade, Advocate (A. S.). 
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J A O R A : Lieutenant- 

Colonel H. H. Fakhrud- 
D AULAH Nawab Sir 
Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-e- 
JANG, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

Born / 1883. Ascended the 

Gadi in 1895. Educated at the 
Daly College, Indore ; served 
I in the Imperial Cadet Corps for 
I fifteen months till 1902, and is 
Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the British Army. At the out- 
break of the War in 1939. His 
Highness placed all the resources 
of his State at the disposal of 
His Majesty the King Emperor. 

His Highness’ 5th son, Nawab- 
zada Mohammad Ehtesham Ali 
Khan Bahadur, is serving in the 
Royal Air Force in England and his nephew and son-in-law, Sahibzada 
Sultan Mohammad Khan, holds an emergency commission. The Slate 
has so far contributed Rs. 86,813 to His Excellency the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund and Rs. 1,18,598-4-6 to various other funds, and has 
invested Rs. 2,97,868-5-4 in various War Loans. 

Marriage! His Highness’ first marriage was celebrated in 1903. 
2nd marriage in 1914 and the 3rd in the year 1921. 

Recreations : Polo, Hunting, Golf and fishing 

Area of State : 601 square miles. Revenue: Rs. 15,00,000. 

Population / 116,953. Salute : 13 guns, 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President 1 His Highness The Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 
Vice-President and Chief Minister : Khan Bahadur Syed Bunyad 
Hussain, B.A. (Ahg.), Hx.-M.L.A. (Central), ( Retired Collector, 
Punjab), (Political, Finance and Police). 

Members. 

Secretary, Household Department : Mvmtazim Bahadur Sahibzada Mir 
Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

Secretary, P. W. D. : Maulvi Abdul Ghani, B.A., P.S.F. (Retired). 
Secretary, Law and Justice : Nasrat Mohammad Khan, M A., 
LL.B. (Alig.). 

Revenue Secretary: Pandit Amar Nath Katju, B.Sc., LL.B. 

Secretary, Rifah-i-Am and Education : Sahibzada Mir Ghulam 
Zainut Abiden Sahib. 

Other State Officials. 

Chief Justice: Rao Bahadur B. S. Pharashkhanewalla, B.A.,LL B. 
Puisne Judge: Nasrat Mohommed Khan, M.A , LL B. (Alig.). 

Police Adviser : S. T. Hollins, C.I.E., I.P. 

Deputy Inspector General of Police: Khan Bahadur Kunwar 
Mehfooz Ali Khan. 
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J ASDAN : Darbar Shrsb 
Ala Khachar, the present 
Kuler of Jasdan. I 

Born : on 4th November 1905. ' 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and has passed 
the Diploma examination. ^ 

Succeeded to the Gadi in June , 
1919, and assumed the reins 
of State administration on ist 
December 1924. 

Jasdan is a premier Kathi , 
State and the Rulers are I 
Saketiya Suryavanshi 1 
Kshatriyas, being descendants | 
of Katha, the younger son of 
the Suryavanshi Maharaja 
Karan Shruta, of Ayodhya. j 

The Kathis have, since their 
advent to this Province, effected 
a change in the name of the Province from Saurashtra to 
Kathiawad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tnbes on the westernmost coast of India. 

Heir : Yuvraj Shree Shivrajkumar, born 9th October 1930. 
Second Son : Rajkumar Shree Pratapkumar, born 28th 
November 1937. 

Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 square 
miles of non- jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 37,672 excluding non-jurisdictional territory. 

Gj OSS Revenue : Nearly Rs. six lacs. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also given free. Importa- 
tion of liquor is prohibited. 

War Contributions : (i) All the resources of the State as well as 

the personal services of the Darbar Saheb have been placed at the 
1 disposal of the Government; (2) Rs. 67,105-12-0 have been paid 

1 1 towards H. E. the Viceroy's War Purposes Funds and the otl^^r War 

I Funds; (3) Defence Bonds worth Rs 6,46,000 have been purchased 

* (4) Interest free prize bonds worth Rs. 10,000 have been purchased. 

jl mcH omcERS. 

|j Rajkumar Shree Amra Khachar, Chief Karhhari. 

Jhaverilal Trambaklal Vyas, B.A., LL.B., First Member of the 
I Council. 

1 Dad A Vadher Gida, Revenue Secretary. 

1 1 PuNjBHAi H Dhadhal, General Secretary. 
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J ATH : Lt. Raja Shrimant 

ViJAYASINHRAO RAMRAO, 

R. I. N., Raja of Jath State. 

Born on 21st July 1909. 

Ascmded the Gadi on 12th 
January 1929. 

Family History : Jath is one 
of the ancient Satara States. The 
Ruling family is a high class 
Maratha clan and claims descent 
from Satvajirao Chavan, Pa til of 
Daflapur, to whom a Deshmukhi 
Watan was granted by Ali Adil- 
shah, King of Bijapur, in 1670. 

The Jahagirs of Jath and 
Karajagi Paraganas were con- 
ferred upon him by King 
Adilshah of Bijapur in the 
year 1680. 

The Raja Saheb was educated for some time in the Deccan College 
but was suddenly called back owing to the serious illness of his 
father, the late lamented Shrimant Ramrao Amritrao alias Abasaheb 
Dafle. The Ruler exercises full Civil and Criminal powers over his 
State. During the short period of his rule he has evinced keen 
interest in the welfare of his subjects by introducing various reforms 
such as an independent High Court, a Local Board, etc. 

In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Conference at the invitation of the Secretary of State for India. He is 
an all round sportsman and a good cricketer, and takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 

The Rajasaheb is a Lieutenant in the Royal Indian Navy and 
rendered active war service during 1940 and 1944. 

Capital / JATH. Population : 107,036. 

The State lies midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct 
political relation with the Government of India through the Deccan 
States Agency. 

Area t 981 square miles. Revenue / Rs. 4,25,000. 

State Executive Council : 

Rajkumar Udayasinh Dafle, Army & Political. 

D. N. Pradhan, B.A., LL.B., Revenue & Finance. 

K. G. Limaye, B.A., LL.B., Law <S* Legislation. 
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J AWHAR Flt Lt Raja 
Shrimant Yeswantrao 
alias Patangshah Vikram 
SHAH, Ruler of Jawhar State, is 
a descendant of the illustrious 
family of Jayaba Mukne who 
founded the dynasty The 
valour and prowess of the Raja’s 
ancestors won them the proud 
and princely title of *'SHAH” 
from Mohomad Taghlakh, the 
Emperor of Delhi 

Born nth December 1917 
Education At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and afterwards 
at Blundell’s Old Public School 
in England Received adminis 
trative training in England and 
on return to India in 1937, 
ceived practical administrative 
training under the Collector 
of Nasik After training in the 
Indian \ii I orce, he ib on acti\ e war sei\ice as an Officer in the Indian 
Air 1 orcc 

Married In May 1938 5hrimant Prcyamwada Raje, sister of the 
KAjasahcb of Jatli Hew Apparent Shrimant Yu\araj Maharaj 
Digvijavsinhrao born on 5th January 1940 

The State is in direct political relation with the Government of 
India through the Resident Gujarat States The Raja Saheb was 
in\ested with full administrative powers on i6th January 1938 He 
exercises full Civil and Cnminal Jurisdiction and is a Member of the 
Chamber of Pnnees in lus own right The State is one of the oldest 
States in India and pays no tribute either to the British Government 
or to any other State The Capital town of Jawhar is 1,500 feet above 
sea level and the climate is excellent, especially in summer 

Sport Shooting, Riding, Tennis and Motoring Areai 308 square 
miles Average Revenue Rs 7 83 000 Population 65,126 
Salute 9 guns permanent 

Chief Products Grams such as Paddy, Nagh and Warai and 
Forest produce such as Timber and Charcoal 

W' ar EfforB The Rajasaheb has offered his personal services and 
resources of the State Contributions Rs 15000 as free gift with a pro 
mise to contribute Rs 5 000 each year for the duiation of the War to H E 
the Viceroy s War Purposes I und 3percent Defence Bonds of Rs 22,000, j 

Rs I 601 to Red Cross and other minor bunds Rs 7,000 towards the i 

gift of a Spitfire Aeroplane from full powered Rulers of Gujarat States 
to the R A F , Rs i 000 to the Gujarat States War Plane Fund 

Educational Primary education is provided free to all throughout 
the State I ree English Classes are attached to the mam Vernacular 
School at Jawhar and a middle school is started at Jawhar and a 
high school is under construction 

Medical Relief There are four dispensanes where free medical 
rehef is provided Dewan i Biharilal, N Anantani, D Litt , Bar-at*Law. 
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J HALAWAR: His 

Highness Maharaj 
I Rana Haris h 

Chandra of Jhalawar. 

Born ' 27th September, 

1921, Married on 9th May, 

1940, to Raj human Ila 
I Devi, daughter of the Raja 
of Jubbal, Simla Hills, 

Succeeded to the Gadt 
on 2nd September, 1943. 

I Heir-Apparent : Y u v r a j 
Indrajit, born on 12th 
I June 1944. 

1 Educated: Rajkumar 
' College, Rajkot ; Aldenham 
• School, Elstree, Herts 

(England) ; St. Joseph's Academy, Dehra Dun ; took the I C S 
course Probationers Training at Dehra Dun, 1911, and 
Indian Police Training at Moradabad, 1912. 

I Is keenly interested in industnal development, mass 

I education, urban cleanliness and ruial uplift. Since 1921 

the percentage of literacy in Jhalawar State has been by far 
the highest among the States in Rajputana. 

War Contributions * Rs. 77,000 (approx ) towards the 
War Purposes Fund. His Highness donates Rs. G,0()0 yearly 
fiom his privy purse towards the same fund for the duration 
of the war. 

Revenue: Rs. 10 lakhs (approx.). Area: 813 sq. miles. 
Population: 122,299. Salute: 13 guns. 

Address : Brijnagar, Rajputana. T. A. Jhaleiulra. 

Dewan : Rai Bahadur Sahasdivakar Bhaya Shadilal 
Ji, B.A., LL.B. 

Home Minister : Px. Hari Har Ram Gaur, B.A. 

Revenue Minister: B. Amarnath G\mbuik, B.A. 

PtTF.D. Minister : Rai Sahib Sahasbhushan 
B. Jagmohanlal. 
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J UNAGADH Major 
His Highness Sir 
Mahabatkhanji Rasul- 
KHANJI III, GCIE. KCSI, 
Nawab Saheb of Junagadh, 
comes from the Babi (Yusoofzai 
Pathan) family 
Born 2nd Aug 1900 
Educ Preparatory School 
in England and at Mayo 
College Ajmer 
Area 4 119 Sq Miles 
Population Eight lacs 
Principal Port Veraval 
Revenue One crore and fifty 
five lacs 

Salute 1 5 Guns personal and 
local 

Indian State Forces Junagadh 
State Lancers and Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry 

On the outbreak of War H H the Nawab Saheb placed all the 
resouices of the State at the disposal of His Majesty The State 
has made and is making very liberal contributions in men, money, 
and kind for the effective prosecution of the War 1 60 personnel 
fiom the Junagadh State Lancers and the Mahabatkhanji Infantry 
ha\c been sent for active War Service overseas in British India 
The following are the various contributions made by the State — 
(a) Rs five lacs for the purchase of two Spitfires named “ Lady 
Linlithgow and Dilawar 

(6) Ks five lacs for providing Mobile Canteens on the 
Burma front 

(r) Gift of one Aeioplane and one Steam Launch 
{d) Rs 2j lacs for W ar purposes fund 

(e) Rs two lacs foi the War fund in honour of the Viceregal 
visit in 1940 

(/) Ks 25000/ from H H *s Pnvy I'ursc for St Dunstan s 
Home for blinded Indian Service men 
(g) Ks I 70 000/ donated towards different funds for 
W ar purposes 

(//) A bonus of Rs 25 - to any person who joins Comba- 
tant Poices 

(i) hi M G Wagons for use overseas This is equivalent to 
an indirect contribution of Rs 1 1 J lacs by way of freight 
loss sustained by the State 

The State has also made liberal investments in War Loans amount- 
ing to not less than Rs 35 Lacs E\ en State servants, as a mark of 
their loyalty to the Crown, contribute every month, since January 1941, 
one per cent of their pay towards the War Gifts Fund State servants 
joining or desirous of joining War services are given special terms in 
regard to service, hen pension, etc , with a further assurance that 
on their return from War Services, they will be provided with suitable 
jobs in case their original posts have ceased to exist The National 
War Front Movement throughout the State was well organised The 
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State IS maintaining 5 Polish Refugee children. Coastal watching is be- 
ing undertaken by the State at 8 coastal places In recruiting for War 
Service, this State stands highest in Kathiawar, its contribution being 
580 combatants and non-combatants and 246 technical recruits. 

The demand for the loan of locomotives and rolling stock by the 
Govt, of India is attended to by the State Rly. Authorities The Rly. 
Workshop has also been executing orders from the Govt. Supply Dept, 
for manufacture of small tools. 

On the 31st March 1945, the Silver Jubilee of His Highness the 
Nawab Saheb Bahadur was celebrated with great eclat and many 
concessions and donations were granted on that auspicious occasion. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : H. H. The Nawab Saheb. 

Vice-President of the Council and Dewan, Junagadh State * 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Kadir Md. Hussain, C S 

Revenue Member : Rao Bahadur S T. Mankad, B A , LL B. 
Law Member : Khan Bahadur Abdul Majid Khan, B A , LL B 
Additional Member of Council and Special Officer for attached units : 
Captain M. S Harvey Jones 
Chief Secretary to Government and Secretary, State Council . 

Khan Saheb S. P. Gheewala, M A. 

H EIR-APPARENT: 

Nawabzada Mahomed 
Dilawar Khan j I, Heii- 
Apparent of the State of Jnna- 
gadh, Kathiawar. 

Born ' On the 23rd June 
1922 to Her Highness Munuvar 
Jahan Begum Saheba at Juna- 
gadh. 

Education : At first Col A 
H. S. Wheatley was appointed 
as his Tutor and Guardian 
After about two years of his 
Tutorship, he and the second 
Prince Mahomed Himat Khanji 
were sent to England for study 
at Hailey bury College. 

Dunng their stay in England 
they travelled to Switzerland 
and France where they visited 
many places of interest. After a stay of about five years in England 
from 1933 ^93^' European political situation becoming tense, 

they returned to Junagadh 

The Heir- Apparent takes keen mteiest in rugby, shooting, polo, 
riding, tennis and motoring and is very fond of cricket 

Since his return he has evinced great interest in some of the 
branches of the State administration. He also personally supervises 
the Palace Household affairs. 

He is very popular due to his amiable disposition. 
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J ODHPUR : Air Com- 

modore His Highness 
Kaj Rajeshwar Sara- 
mad-i-Kaja-i-Hind Maharaja 
Dhiraja Sri Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., A.D.C., 

LL.D., Ruler of Jodhpur State. 

Born : 1903. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1918. ^ 

Educated : At Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Married : Daughter of Rao 
Bahadur Raja Jey Singhji 
Bhati of Umaidnagar in 1921. t 

Has five sons and one 

daughter. ’ 

, IJetr -Apparent : Maharaj 

i Kumar Sri Hanwant Singhji 

j Sahib, born in 1923. | 

Area of the Slate : 36,071 square miles. j 

Population : 2,555,904. j 

Revenue : l^s. 2,24,34,098. j 

Permanent Salute : 17, Local 19 guns. | 

A War Efforts : All the resources of the State as also the personal 

j services of the Ruler and the services of the Jodhpur Lancers and the 
Sardar Infantry have been placed at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government. The 2nd Sardar Infantry raised for internal security has ! 

also been placed at the disposal of the Indian Army for garrison duty, ' 

and the 3rd Jodhpur Infantry has been formed. The State’s monetary 1 

contributions, war investments and war expenditure amount to RS.140J ' 

lakhs and public contributions aggregate Rs. i6f lakhs, including Rs. 4 , 

lakhs contributed out of the Jodhpur Bomber & Motor Ambulance , 

Fund. 4 Aeroplanes, viz,, two Tiger Moths, one Leopard Moth & one 1 

Lockheed 1 2 A, have been provided by the State in addition to the above. ' 

STATE COUNCIL. ! 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. ^ 

Chief Minister : Lt.-Col. Sir Donald M. Field, C.I.E. | 

Councillor to Hts Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur: Colonel j 
Maharaj ad hiraj a Shri Sir Ajit Singhji Sahib. . ^ 

j Deputy Chief Minister Revenue Minister : Dewan Bahadur | 

Pt. Dharam Narainji, B.A., Bar-at-Law, C.I.E. 

Minister -in- Waiting : Rao Bahadur Rao Raja Narpat Singhji. 

I Law Member : Dewan Bahadur K. S. Menon, B.A., Bar-at-Law. j 

Development Minister : Dewan Bahadur Pt. Brij Chandji Sharma, 1 
M.A , LL.B. I 

Minister for Finance and Supplies: Major F. Steel, B.A. (Oxon.), I 
O.B.E. 
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K ALAHANDI: Maha- 
raja Shree Shree 
I Shree Pratap Keshari 

Deo, B.L., Ruler of Kalahandi 
State. 

Born : 5th October 1919. 

Education : Matriculated fi om 
the Bhawani Patna High School, 
graduated in Arts from the Ra- 
venshaw College, Cuttuck, and 
obtained his Bachelor ot I>aw 
’ degree Irom the Government 
Law College, Patna, in 1939. 

Succeeded to the gadt : On 
19th September, 1939, and in- 
vested with full ruling powers 
on 1 6th March 1940. 

Married : On ist February 
1941, to the only daughter of 
Gajpati Raja Ramchandra Deb 
of Puri. 

Brother : Pattait Bira Keshari Deo. 

The Ruling family belongs to the famous ancient Nag Vanshi 
Rajput clan. The Ruler enjoys a permanent salute of 9 guns and the 
hereditary title of Maharaja, and is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
in his oVn right. The Maharaja is an enlightened Ruler and is well- 
known for his patronage of arts and literature. His Highness has 
instituted an Archaelogical Department and taken measures for the 
improvement of trade and commerce by improving communications 
and investigating the mineral and forest resources of the State. Com- 
I pulsory primary education throughout the State has been introduced 
as well as constitutional reforms such as the establishment of a State 
Council and Praja Sabha, His Highness placed the entire resources 
of the State at His Majesty the Kmg-Emperors disposal on the out- 
break of war and has helped Government with men, money and materials. 

Area of the State : 3,745 sq. miles. 

Population : 599,751. 

Gross Revenue : 13 lacs. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

ji President, — The Maharaja and Ruler. 

jl Dewan and Vice-President. — Rai Bahadur U. C. Das, M.B.E. 

1 1 Revenue Member. — P. C. Mohanti, B.L. 

Education and Development Member. — Patraja M.P.Deo of I.anjigarh. 

I' Secretary to the Council. — S. N. Sharma, M.A., B.L. 

1 
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K ALAT : Major H. H. Mir 
Haji Sir Ahmad Yar 
Khan, G.C.I.E. ; Beglar 
Begi, Amir-ul-Amara, Ghalib 1 

Tang Bahadur, Khan of Kalat. 1 

j I 

Born : 1904. Educated: 

Privately by special tutors. 1 

Received Military training in j 

the regular army ; served as 1 

('^tain and Adjutant in Zhob | 

Miritia. His Highness speaks i 

Iranian, Pushtu, Baluchi, Brohi, 
Urdu and English fluently, j 

Hobbies : Riding, Hunting 
and Motoring. I 

Succeeded to the Khanate : 
September 1933. j 

Married : In 1933, the 
daughter of Sardar Ah Jan, a 
scion of Muhammadzai, the 
royal family of Afghanistan. j 

Heir-Appaicnt : Prince Muhammad Daud Khan, born 1940. 1 

Salute : iq guns (Hereditary). h 

His Highness belongs to the Ahmadzai family which came into I, 
power in 1606-67, when Mir Ahmad I (after w^iom the family is named) 1 | 
took possession of Kalat after defeating the Moghul governor and 
consolidated practically the whole of Western and Southern Baluchistan | 
into an organised state. The independence of Kalat was formally |i 
recognised by the British Government by the Treaty of 1876, when the 
Khan promised loyal co-operation with the Government. I' 

Kalat is the third largest State in India and occupies an important 1 

strategic position. It extends from British Baluchistan on the north , 

to the Arabian Sea in the south and from Sind in the east to Iran l| 
in the west. |l 

Area of the State : 73,278 sq. miles. Population : 342,101 i| 

(according to 1931 census). j 

His Highness takes a very keen interest in the moral and material '! 
welfare of his subjects and contributes a sum of Rs. 50,000 out of his ‘ 
privy purse for the advancement oi education, which is now free in j( 
all stages, primary, middle, high. Theological and Industrial — through- h 

out the State. 1 

Kalat town, the Capital of the State, is 91 miles from Quetta and 
is 6,783 feet above sea level. The winter headquarters are at Dhadar, I 
16 miles from Sibi. Pasni, Jiw'ani, Sonmiani and Gwadar are sea-ports. 

The administration of the State is divided into two sections : the 
Wizarat and Durbar, the former in charge of the Wazir-i-Azam and i 
the latter entrusted to the Chief Secretary. '' 

Wazir-I-Azam : Nawabzada Mohd. Aslam Khan, b.a., (Cantab) j 
Bar -at -Law. i 

Chief Secretary Durbar : Captain Abdul Rauf Khan, m.a., ll.b. ; 
(Alig.). 

Private Secretary : Shahzada Mir Nasir Khan Ahmedzai, b.a. 
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AWARDHA Thakur 
Dharmraj Singh, the 
present Thakur Saheb of 
Kawardha State (Pastern States 
Agency) 

Born 1910 Lducated at 
the Rajkumar College Raipur 
wheie he took the C hiefs 
Diploma m 1931 Installed on 
the Gaddi in 1932 

The Ihakur Saheb is a rc 
preventative member of the 
Chaml er of Pnnees and membt r 
of the Managing Committee of 
the Raj Kumar College Raipur 
lie ha travelled extensively in 
India Lngland and Liirope 
The administration of the 
Stite is carried on on modern 
lines and the Thakur Saheb 
takes a personal interest in the 
affairs of the State He is 
immensely popular on account of his easy ar essibiiit> t( ill liis 
subjects The Ruler enjoys Crimin il, Civil and Revenue I f uois 

The incidence of Land Revenue is Rs 1 1 C pur occujut * atre A 
regulai cadastral survey was carried out ind the assessment is bised 
on the classification of the soil The au x undei cultu xtioii is i 5'^ 381 
acres jiroviding 2 4 acre per head of the population The niimbi ref 
cittle in the State is 91,519 

The State abounds m mineral wealth c e; icd ochte whitt cl ly, 
lion, mica, building stone, lime stone and ev< 11 gold Many mineral re 
sources ha\ e not y et been tapped 1 he bt itc possesses c xte nsiv c irc as 
of valuable Sal I orest The capital of the St itc is K iwardlia w hicli 
has a representative Municipality I here is i well ccjiui^ped Hospital md 
Hoys and Girls I nj^hsh Schools Land and 1 oiest Hws have been 
codified I ibeial facilities ha\e been provided for (ji izing and Com 
mutation in the State forest Bank of Ivaw ndha I td was in lugiiratcd 
this year Ihe State Representatn e Council consists of 10 repiesont 1 
tiveand 5 official members I he state has done good w oik tow aidsRuial 
Reconstruction I aimers Association Grxin Gunj and Gram B inkb 
hive been established in the State Iducition is ficc in the State 
The Thakur Saheb ha^ gcncrouslj contiibutcd to the \\ai bund 
He and his people hate contributed nearly Ks 23 72 ) to H 1 the 
Viceroy s War Purposes Fund 

A sum of Rs 4 11,171 8 has also been imested in the puich ise of 
War Bonds flu State has been supplying v ast ejuan titles of timber foi 
War purposes The food gram situation h is bet u \ciy sitisfactoiy 
Ihe pnees of iice wheat and pulses weic about Rs 7 pi 1 ni lund I lie 
State has also supplied about sixty thousand maunds of food uns 
and 500 maunds of ghee to deficit areas 

Neit Revenue for IQ44 45 Rs 5,30 000 L m ua^ s spoken m 
the State Hindi, Chjiattisgarhi and Marithi Aiea 805 sq miles 
Population 77 , 253 » Heir Apparent Kumar Xishwirij Sin^^h 
Dtwan Mohammad Akbar B Sc 




II 
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K APURTHALA : Brigadier 
His Highness Farzand- , 
i-Dilband Rasikh-ul- 
Itikad, Daulat i-Inglishia, 
Raja i-Rajgan Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, G C. 
SI (1911), GCIE (1918), 
Created G B E. (1927) on the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilee, 
Honorai y Colonel of 3 1 1 th Sikhs 
(4 5th Rattrays Sikhs) Promoted 
Ihigadur, January 1943 One of 
the principal Sikh Ruling Princes 
in India In recognition of the 
valuable assistance rendered by 
the State during the Great War, 
1914 18 His Highness’ salute 
was raised to 15 guns and the 
annual tribute of £g,ooo a year 
was remitted in perpetuity by the 
British Government , received 
the Giand Cross of the Legion d Honneur from the French Government 
in 1924, also avarded Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand 
Cordon of the Older of Morocco. Grand Coidon of the Order of Tunis, 
Grand Cross of the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun 
of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Iran , thrice represented Indian Princes and India on the League of 
Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929 celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927. IIis Highness had the honour of attending the Silver 
Jubilee of His late Majesty in 1935, and the Coronation of Their 
Majesties King George VI and Queen Elizabeth in Ixindon in 1937. 
His Highness celebrated his Diamond Jubilee in November 1937. 
Appointed Member Indian Defence Council, in 1941 

Born 24th November 1872 , son of His Highness the late Raja-i- 
Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 

Heir-Apparent Shri Tikka Raja Paramjit Singh. 

Area 652 Square Miles. Population : 378 380 

Revenue About Rs 50,00,000. 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 square miles with a population of over 
450,000, Rai Bahadur Diwan Sunder Dass, M B E., being the Manager. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

Shu Tikka Raja Paiamjit Singh, President, Maharajkumar 
Karamjit Smgh, Vice President, Members Diwan Bahadur Dr Lakhpat 
Rai Sikund, M A , PH D , Bar at Law, Chief Minister, Diwan Ajudhia 
Dass, Foreign and Revenue Member, 
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K VPURIHALA Tikk\ 

Kaja Paramtit Singh 
H(ir-Appciicnt and 

I^i evident State ( ouncil, 

Kapurthala State, Punjab 
19th May i8<)2 

r d tcaiion H 1 e m c n t a r y 
tdnta^lon in Kajuirtliala undti 
lue[hl> qualified I nqbsh and 
FicnehTutors leltloi 1 iiiojit- 
in 1905 for further studies 
Joined Cheam School in Siiricy 
and tl en went to Haiiovv for a 
year Attended Lyccc Janson 
do Sadly in Pans foi tuo \cars 
ind then aj[ain letuined to 
I oiidon to resume studies at 
St Pauls Hicjh S c li o o 1 , 

Kensington 

On iftuin to India in 1909 
leceivf d thoiough tiaining ni the 
State in admmistuitne woik 
both Kxecutive and Judicial 

( onducted the aftaiis of the St.ite in the absence of H H the Maharaja 
in Europe in 1915, 1919 and 1922 as Regent with full 1 esponsible powers 
and acted most efiiciently In 1919 during seuous troubles in the 
Punjab gained the praise and appreciation of the Govt of India for 
himself and the State for (‘xcellent co operation in critical time 

Agnin 111 ic}35 took charge of the administration for a few 
months on the retiicment of the Ex-Chief Minister, Dewan Sir Abdul 
Hamid Acted as Pre ident State Council of Administration, 
fiom April to Nov 1939 during His Highness's absence in Europe 
On His Highness's leturii took over charge of the Administration as 
Picsident of the I xecutive Council He is Head of the Administration 
and Superintendent, Kapurthala Oudh Estates President, Central 
War Board and I^atron of N W F., Kapurthala, in which capacity 
he has done commendable work inMgorating War eltorts in the State 
Has tia\elled extensively in Luiope, the United States of America, 
etc In 1928 accompanied H H the Maharaj i to Madrid where he 
stayed as the guest of H M King Alfonso XIII In 1930 \isited 
H M the King of Belgium with H II the Maharaja and attended a 
dinnci party gi\en by H M at the Chateau of Lakin near Biussels 
In 193O H ]\I King Carol of Koumania invited him to Ins summer 
c capital Sinaia wheie he stayed for a foitnight as his guest. Attended 
the Coronation in Delhi in 1911, Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty 
King George V in 1937 ^ , 

Oidets of Diiilinction and Dccoraitons Coronation Medal 1911 
Jubilee Medal 1935 Coronation Medal 1937 Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour Grand Cross of the Star of Roumama Grand 
Cross of the Order “ Meiito Civil ", Spain Grand Cross of the Order 
of Tunis - _ 

Clubs : The Royal Automobile Club of France and the St. 
Cloud Country Club, Pans 


5 
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K rONlHAR Raja 

SURFL BaLABHADRA 

Narayan Bhanj Deo, 
Ruler of Keonjhar State 

(Eabtern States Agency) 

Horn 26th Dtcembcr 1905 
Ascended the iradi I2tli 

August 1026 

1 diicatcd Rajlvuniar Col 

lege Raipui C P 

Married In June 1920 

R ini Shrtcmati Manoja Manj in 
Dtvi d High ter of the Ruler of 
Khirswan State I astern States 
\gcncy 

Hen Iikayat Shree Nru 

SINGH V NaRA\AN IhlANJ DFO 
Hi other R a j k u m a r 
I akshmi Narayan Bhanj Deo 
B ^ 

Irea of the ^tate 3 217 sq 
miles Population 5 29 7S(> 

Gfoss R( venue Rs 15 00 00 > 

Ihc Duibir liis up to mnv donitcd a sum of Rs 50000 to the 
\ iceroy s ^\ ar Ihirposts 1 und and will eonliiiue to contribute Rs 10 000 
annually foi the duration of the W ar It has also made a gift of 
Rs II 500 to the Orissa States \mbulante Corps and \arious other 
'War funds In addition foiest tinibcis worth about Rs 5 78 76oha\e 
so far been supplied by the Durbar Investments in War Loans 
amount to Ks 690000 Nitionil Suing (crtitu ites piiuhistel hy 
Durbar to the s due of Ks r tt S^o Deft nee Sivings Certifuates 
Bonds and Stamps purch is< d by tlu ^(iiiril public including con 
tractors and State Officials imountcd to Ks 5^^ 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Deuan and Chtif Mini Ici ) \\ Woodhoisf* HCS 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Deielopinent Minister I al Don gar Sinc h B Sc Pc enue 
Mimstef K C Mohanty BI State (nil and Sissions Jnd^c 
J K Biswas BT Foiest Offiici G S Din Sitf ei mtendtnt of 

Police R D Kill SI A M \ Bl Stak I nf^nuci S M Basu 

BE Chief Medical Officer and Supenntcndi nt Sadat fail Di (j C 
Patnaik MBBS Sub Diiisional Ofpccis Kim\r J B Dio 
(Sadar) , Bamdev Raih (Anandpur) Banstdhar Rath, B A 
(Champua) Offg Mi Nsir B K Das B I Mines Officer A K 1 
Bose BA AISM AM(jI lit asm Officer Sidar Bholanath | 
Das, Agricultural Officer S M Iter B Sc (Agri ) TDD , Supenn 
tendent of Excise P N Palii I xaminci of Accounts G C Patnaik, 
BA 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Aide de Camp Madan Mohan Bhanj Controller of Household 
K K Banerjee B a , B L 
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K HAIRAGARH : Raja 

Bahadur Birendra 
Bahadur Singh, Ruler of 
Khaii ai^arh State. 

Boift 9th November 1914 
Suiceeded to Gadt On 22nd 
October 1918. Invested with 
poweis 10-12-1935. 

Idle of Raj.i Babadui C 
ft 1 1 n] on him J I TtH*) 

Lditcated At R a j k 11 m a 1 
College, Raipur, Lwing Christ- 
ian College, Allahabad ,and 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Mamed In May 1934 to 
the daughter of Raia lhatap 
Bahadur Singh Deo, C I.F , 
of Partabgarh Fstate (Oudh). 

Heif -Apparent Shn Ravin- 
dra Bahadur Singh, b 29th 
Dccemln r 1940 

Population 173^29 Area 93139 miles. luvcnue Rs. 5,80,000. 
General The Raja B ihadui has introduced many .x neficial re- 
forms. Free j^rimary education, medical relief establishment of a Debt 
Conciliation Board, <ind Village Panchayats an elected Municipality at 
Dongargarh and Sanitation Committees at Khairagaih and Khamaria, 
an Advisory Board consisting of 12 non othcials, works of public 
utilitv costing Rs. 15,000 annually, grant of many concessions in the 
Forest and Agriculture Departments, and Panchayat gram Kothis are 
some of the manv improvements e fleeted. The Raja Bahadui presented 
a Swimming Bath to the Rajkumar College, Raipur, at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000. The Ruler is a member of the Standing Cttee. of the 
( haniber of Pnine's and a membei of, the h. S. Agency Police \dvisory 
C ttee. the F. S. Agency 1 oiest and Agriculture Cttee , the F S. Agency 
Post-war Rcconsti uction ( ttee and the Ah India Kshattn ya Mahasabha 
Woiking Cttee. is tne Chairman of the Rajkumar College Mg. Cttee. 
and Pres, of the PiOMiuial Kshattnya Mahasabha, C P and 
Berar On the outbreak of the War the Kaja Baliadur offered the 
Impeiial Govt the entue lesources of his State in men and money 
Rs i,i(),ooo wcie donated to the W^ar Purposes bund A sum of Rs 
30,000 was sent by the fJarbai foi establishment of a Khairagaih State 
Indian Soldieis' Canteen at any base d'&.mp in India 01 the Middle East, 
as H. E. the C.-iii Cm! ndia might deem fit The Raja Bahadui donates 

Rs 300 per month from Oct 1939 from his puvy puise for the 
duration of the war. Donations to Red Cioss and St Dimstans 
Sections of tlie War Purposes bund also made State Officers 

and otheis have \oluntecred one day s pay e\ery month from August 
1940 as long as the war lasts The total donations sent so far amount 
to Rs 195,416 v\ hile investments in Defenc c Bonds Defence Savings 
Certificates eU a.,,,iegale to about Rs 18x3000 

Deivan Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghaffar Khan, B A Mimstev-in- 
Charoe of Excise, fail and Police Raghumar Bikram Bahadur 
Singh Revenue Minister • Thakur Vansh Bahadur Singh. 
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K HAIRPUR: His 

Highness Mir Faiz 
Mohammad Khan Talpur, 
the present Ruler of 
Khairpur State. 

' Born : 4th Jan. 1913. 

Educated : At Mayo 

College, Ajmer. 

Succeeded : December 

1935 on the demise of his 
father His Highness Mir 
Ali Nawaz Khan Talpur. 

The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to tlic 
accession of this family, on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the Stale belongs to tlic 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fateh Ali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- , 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded | 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In 1882 the j 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 1 
British Government. * 

Khairpur is a first-class State. It is the only State in ^ 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside | 
and 17 guns inside the State. 

Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert. 

Population : 305,787. 

Current annual income : Rs. 46,02,019. 

President, Council of Administration : Khan Bahadur 
Syed Ijaz Ali, O.B.E. 

Address : Khairpur Mir’s, Sind, N.W.R. 
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K ORFA, Raja Ramanuj 
Pratap Singh Deo, 

BA MR AS (london) 

1 It Ruling Fauiily belongs to 
tit dcbiated Chauhan clan 
of Rajputs 

Botn 8th Die igoi , %uc 
a (led to the Gadi on i8th 
R >\ iqot) invested with full 
juhng powcis in January 1925 
/ ditu Rajkinuar College, 

R iipu All ihabad Univ 

pissed BA in 1924 \n all 
round sportsman physical cul 
tuiist ind a good shot 

M m f ted In 1920, i 
daughter of Maharaja Sahib 
of Chhota Nagpur 

Hen Shueniant \uvrai 
Bhujtndii Nai un Singh Deo 
M A (age 22 studying T iw 1 in d Ahahibid t nivtrsit\) A 1 irncd 
Pj lilt ess f)f W idluv in (1\ ithiin i ) t n 6th lebiuiry i()fS 

Public taiecY Membtr of the Chambtr ot Ihintts in his oven 
right vias one of the tejneseut iti\cs of the Stites at the second 
Round I able Couftitnet in loilon (1031) ^ ite Piesid nt Ml liitlii 

Kshathiya Mihi Sabhi (i to 1 ^ji) l^nsident of ( P liovintial 
Kshattriya Saliha , tht (jtneral Cornell of the R ij Kuniat College 
Raipui (1041 to 1944) Council of Rultis ] S V (t 937) Member 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Pnnccs and tht Council of 1 

Rulers, RS \ , Convenci, Board of Control of the Common High 
Couit of 1 S \ and of II Boird ot I dueition T S \ 

Area I 0 j 7 Stj Miles J\pulation 126 S-j {1141^ 1 

Revenue R 1566471 || 

Ihc SCite is very rich in foiest and niinei il wedth ind this 
pott ntial \\calth is in the course ot lapid development ihc it aie 5 1' 

tollitiits working at pit sent and 2 inoie lit uv iitmg 1 iilvvay t ounce j, 

tion I arge tints ol line! abounding in coil and other miner ds aie |' 
lying viigin Ihe State is lapidly being indnstnali/ed 

Railway Stations M inendia^, irh ind Chinmni (B N Klv ) | 

WAR CONTRlBlITIO^S. 

Totd cash contributions of the State tow 11 ds His 1 veelltnev the 
\ieeroysWai Purposes I unel amount to Rs 1 51 j 66 Ihis includes 
a sum ol Rs 66 666 donate 1 for the picsentation of a Korc iSjuthre 
and also the amount for * Korea ambulance t u and Koie 1 armoured I 

eairier ' Over Rs 10 1 ddis have been invested in Dt fence loans I 

and Bonds of vvhicli i lakh is free of intere t and 5 lakhs are in\ e sted in 
small savings eei tifieates Otliei contrihutKUs an i icdiirm^ grant 
of Rs 150 pci month to tlie ( hhatti'^garli Stitts ( inteeii I und , 

Rs 2 000 investetl b> the State e mployets in Dtftnee Sivmgs Stamps , 
and C-crtifieates reciuitraent and suppR of 304 toohts foi \ssaiu 
Road Work , Coal and Timber supplies from the State for War \\ orks. 

D u in K u n ih iclui Soh m J al Snvastavi MA BS [K tii cl Di ti tt M Ut 
ni 1 (j;UcO[()rJlM» )) 
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K OTAH : Hon. Major | 

His Highness 
Maiiarajadhiraj , 

Maharaj Mahi Mah- ' 

1 ndra Maharao Raja Shri 
1-5HIM SiNGHji Sahib ' 

Bahaihtr Maharao of Kotah. I 

Born : 1909. I 

. J ^ccnded the Gadi : 1940. 1 

Educated: Mayo College, 
A]iiier. I 

Married : A daughter of 
His ]at(‘ Highness Maharaja 
( range! Singh ji Sahib Bahadur | 

of Bikaner in 1930. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj | 

Kumar Brijraj Singh ji 
j Sahib, born on 21st February 1934. ' 

Area of the State : 5,()(S4 sq. miles. Population: 777,398. 
l| Revenue: Rs. 52 lakhs. Salute: 17 guns. il 

Family History : TJie Ruling family belongs to the Hara ^ 
ij sect of Chauhan Rajputs and is an offshoot of the Bundi 
li family. Kotah Slate came into existence about 1625 during 
II the reign of Madlio Siiighji, second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi. ' 
There is an efficient judiciary and justice is administered 
according to the sjiiril of the law in force in British India. 

I A High ('ourt was established in 1938. i 

There are 174 scliools, 34 dispensaries and 469 Co-opera- 
tive Societies in the State. 



1 

1 


The Nagda-Muttra Section of the B. B. & C. I. Rly. and 
a portion of the Bina Baran Railway run through the State, 
a length of 28 miles over the latter being owned by the State. 

Capital : Kotah on the B. B. Sc ('. I. Railway. Other 
trading centres — Baran and Ramganj Mandi. 

Administration is carried on by His Highness with the 
assistance of a State Council of four Ministers constituted £^s 
follows : — 


President H.H. the Maharao Sahib Bahadur. 
Vice-President and \ ^ ^ ^ 

Prime Minister J 

Home Minister : Haj Chandrasenji of Kunadi. 

Revenue Minister : Kao Sahib N. V Joshi. 

P. W. Minister . N. L lya, B A , B E., M.I E. (India) 
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K URWAI Nawab Mo 

HAMMAO SARWAR NiT 
Khan Bahadur 1 1 ro/ 

JUNO the present Knler of 
Kurv^ai State Born On ist 
December igoi Succeeded t(j 
the Gadi in 1906 when a minoi 
rd seated At Daly C oik 
Indoie, and MayoCoIle^jc Vjmti 
was Ihereaftei sent as a seketed 
candi late to the Royal Mihtiiy 
College Sindhuist foi 
military training and n turm d 
with the Kings Commission 
Man ted 1 Idtst daughtei of 
His Highness the Kukr ol 
Bhopal in 1926 and the youngest 
daughter of the N iw ib Sdieb of 
\\ u in 1937 Ills Highness eldest 
son I’linie Shahryai Mohammael 
Khan Bahadur boin on the 20th 
Mateh 1934 is the heir juesiimpti « of I>hoj d \ daughtci, Jhinccss, 
Kaise 1 Zaman and a sun Pnme/»fu \h l\h in who is the I t 1 appuent 
of Kiuwai State w(ie boin to the set on I Begun on the ^tn luiie 103S 
and 1st Julv 1941 rrspectivelv hca of th( Statu i ^ Sijuare Miles 
Population 2<i5 3; Ruenuc OveiRs 4 1 ikhs 

Ihe Kawab Saheb Bahadui w is ineested with niling powirs em 
oth TNpiil 1923 Tne N iwab Sdub is ])opul\i among his subjeets 
whose wellare and prospeiity iie his eemstint aim in life He is a 
memliei ot the Cnamber of Piinceb in his own right and is an 
elected niembei of its Standing Committee 

1 ducation is im^ixrtcd fiec in all the schools I)esei\ing boys 
.ire given scholarships and sent to difleuut Coll(f,es ind technical 
institutions In addition to the C i ntial Hospital at the Capital, several 
dispensaiK s have been opened whue the jublu get fiee treatment 
All the big Milages in the State aic eonnected with he ade] u u t( rs by 
telephone The luduiary is stpnited from the (\ccuti\e \illage 
lUnchayat Boards have be en appointed 1 lu ek tion s>stt m has been 
introduced in the Municipality Several Bime.^ and links hive been 
constructed for irrigation \ epiahhed 11 d expcit Diuclor of 
Agncultuie has been appointed and a tiukIcI A^iidiituial 1 iim 
established so that the cultnators can k nn tlie 1 itcst nu thods ol | 

cultivation and derive full bemht by eultiviting tlnir 1 inds on | 

modern lines \irgimi lobaecois being giown in the State on an I 

extensive scile which is seientifically (ured in buns laccaii 
loans are granted to agiiculturists lo improie trade Mandis 
have been established which iic making lapid ju ogress Money I 

IS advanced to merchants by way of encouragement at a cheap ! 

rate of interest 1 egislative AssembK funcii ms 111 the State 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan KhinSili h Wax aqadr Pir/ada A IKsav m \ hr A n Muiiiir S \ 
Khin, PA Sessions fudge S I Hissain ba h b I// 1 //M s \ Kai Sahfb Izzat Nisiian 
Capt Dr F S Chandra iMicr gpgc (London) ( hi f St utary Izzat Nish C 
C HiRAGi DDiN Sahib Meihmuul S irt1ar\ &0 C KtttaiDfn / n s C ij t \ S Klnn j 
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K UTCH Uis Highnfss 
J\Tmiar\t\ Djiiraj MIU7A 
AI\h\r\o SlIRl ^IR 
XlTA'VARVJJI SaVAI JiAHADUR, 
(i B L , Maharao of Kutch 
7 fo»'winT 8 S 5 Manud m 1 (^) 0 ^, 
Mahaicij Kunvan Shii l^idani 
kiinvai Bi of Siiolu 

A^undiii ihc Gadt in 
]anuaiy i(>42 His Highness 
icccivod tho title of G in 

I line 1045 

1 du c at ion IH 1 v a t e 1 y 
(ducattd iindLi distinguished 
1 uiopcaii and Indian tutois 
Hii'i ippaimt \iivaiai 
AI a h a t a j K u m a 1 Shi; 
Madiinsinhii Bovn Octobti 
H)(H) St ( ond son Mahaia) 
Kumai Shu 1 at( lisinhji Iio}n 
ic)2o and the 'voungtst sun 
j| M<ih inj Ivumii Shii JJinim itsinliji Horn ii)2S 

swnpim Maharaj Kumai Shu 3 hith\ 11 ajji. Bo; R 1936. 
baliiii I’cim incut 17 and local 19 

Aica 17 225 square miles intlnding the Runn ivhich has an 
area ot about <> 000 stjuaic miles 

RclUUH \bout J^s 48,00000 Population ^oo.Soo 

I Ihe Maharao of Kutch is the head of the |adcja C Ian a lianeh of 

^ the old Samma Rajputs who were ovcrlmds of Sind some boo ^ears 

ago riu I ade)as gradually passed into Kut( h and st 10ns of tlu clan 
took possession of \aiious tiacts 1 ail\ in Ihc loth < entuiA Maii.uao 
Khcngarji 1 became the fust Rulci and Rao of Ihe whole country Bhuj 
was established as the capital of Kutch in 1549 lor the last 125 
3cais there has been a succession of four git it Ruleis Desalji JI, 
lhagnialji 11 , Khcngarji 111 and now Maliaiao \ij«i3aiajji all in 
close friendship and co opeiation with the Go\<*iiiincnt of India 

His Highness in his earlier dajs was a great sportsman his thief 
sports being cricket, football, tennis, shikai and sculling He is very 
fond of both botany and bud life He h<is widely tra\ elk d in I mope 
and parts of India, and has a large number of ck»se fiicnds in Biitam 
and in India 

* His Highness i> putting into practice his s( hemes foi the better 

mt nt of his subjects in all diiections and for tlie development of the 
State s possibilities, notably in iriigation 

In spite of 0 eonsecutice veais of deficient rains. His Highness has 
contributed munificently to the wai effort and is working in cordial 
<0 operation with the Government of India for the safety and welfare 
of India He is a membei of the National Defence Council. 

Dewan S K Nayampalli, B \ , LL.B. 
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^UVARAJ Mmixraj 
Kum\r Siiki Mad 
\NSiNiiji, Hcii \ppaient 
of Kutcli State 

i Octolxi 12, i()()9 

J ducated Privately 

Married M ihara] kiiniari 
Shri Rajonfli \ Kiuivai 
]^a of kishaM^Mili in iQ , , 
lias *5 boiib and i d lu^htti 

Eldest SOD, Miliaaj kuinii Slni Piitlnra]]i, | 
born 19)6, second s(>ii, Miliara] kuniai Slui 

Pdiupcndi isinbji, l)oin 19^7 and the jounce ‘-t son, 
Mahaiaj knniu Sliii H imantsiiihji, bom 1944 

A keen iidtr and \ei\ fond ot pigsticking and 
shikar Has di^^tingiiishcd himself at tennis 

Ihe ATahaia] kiimar lus an itiractive i>erse)nihtv 
and a knack of making fiund \Mth ill whom lu 
meets He has ti i\clkd miieh — mosth with his gi ind | 

fathei His late Highness both m I mope md in \fiiea ^ 
A deep thinker and inteiested m Indiui jdiilosophy j 
Attended the Coronation of King (ieoiw,e \I in i(),7 
Takes an important part in the aehmiusti ition ol the |l 
State and is i eer’y populai figure thioiuhout kuteh 
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L UNAWADA* Libut 

H H Maharana 
Shri Virbhadrasinhji, 
JiAjAji Sajilb of Lunawdda 

His Highness belongs to the 
illustiious clan of Solanki 

Kajpiits, and is a dcsccndcnt of 
Sidhraj faysinh Deo of 

Xnhilwad Patau once the 

3 mpcior of Gujarat, Cutch and 

Kathiawai ♦ 

Born igio Ascended the 
Cradt 1030 

J dneated \t Mayo College, 
\)inci I ndeiwcnt Military 
1 laining atDchraDun and joined 
the \\ elch Regiment some three 
\(ais ago for acqmiing practical 
tiaimng in modern warfare 

Maniid In i<nT ^^ahalanl Saheb Shri Munlierkunverba, 
daughtei of Capt Hi> Highiuss Mahaiana Raj baheb Shii Sir 
Amarsinhji, K C S I K C 1 L , of W ankauer State 

]Vay I ft Yt<i 'I he State contiibutts 5 per cent of its gross 
re\enucs to H P tlu \ iceroy s\\ai Ihn poses 1 iind from the beginning 
of the \\<ir Casli eontiibution^ to this and otlu r ai funds amount 
to Ks I Srj ^oo ^ Ituc'.tmcnts in I^cftnce J^nnds and other War 
securities aggregate to ks 5^7710 llu State has supplied recruits 
foi MT Section <in(l Infintn llu Mahaiana Sahib also offered 
his personal sctmcis at the fiont Hu ladies Work Party started 
by Shn Mdharani Sahdia is doing \cry usi ful woik and has sent 
articles worth Rs 574 120 the cntiu cost of which has been met by 
Her Highness from lur jnny puiso National War hront work is also 
being Mgorously earned on The M.diarana Sahel) is an Hon Colonel 
of Kanjit Infanti> \ W ai Jioaid constituted at the commencement 
of hostilities IS doing use fill work, by disseminating eoirect war in 
formation and countciacting rumours V corjis of Civic Guards ha^ 
been raised and they arc insti noted in ARP, hirst Aid and 
Physical Training After great endeavours, the Maharana Saheb 
secured active Military job and had been on the Italian Front with 
Gen Burch 

No fees are Icvud in any of the 1 ducational Institutions, either 
primary or secondary Medical aid throughout the State is also 
gi\en entirely free of charge I he State lias rich forests and is 
considered a paruiisc for shikaris The town of Lunawada the 
Capital, IS a railway station at a distance of 25 miks from Godhra 
on the B B 6c ( I Railway (Bombay-Delhi Route ) Tlie State 
abounds in very beautiful and chainung natural sceneries There is 
a pucca metalled road between Lunawada and Godhra and good 
roads exist between Lunawada and other important places 
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STATE COUNCIL. 

President H H The Maharana Saheb 

Dewan 6- horeiiin and Political Member A V Shah, B A 
(Hons ), Advocate 

Wazir Home Member Mattaraj T’rwinsinhji 
Popular Member Rao O G Parikhi 

Naib Dewan and 4ih Memhei Maiiaraj Virvikramsinhji 
Chief Secretary N K Kanabar “ 

JUDICIARY. 

High Court Judg( N N I^atwaki, B A , I L B Soluitor 
District and Sessions Judgi V A Mfhta B \ I L B 
Nyayadhish and F C Magistrate GH Anandjivvala, B A , LI B 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THI STATE. 

Piivate Sceretary Siduphai Kaiubhai 
P W D Office) Musahi r C jimi ksinhjt 
Police Super mil ndcnt S M Paed\ v 
Chief Medical Office) Dr N D miMi MBBS 
Revenue Officer A R D\\l, B \ 

Custom Officer S C Davt 
Forest Officer b I Da\e 

Head Master, S K High Sch)ol \i Cx Modi M A. 

Survey Office) A K Pathvk 
Band Mn ter U 1 Shaikh 

H L I R A P A K r N 1 
Maharajkum\r Shri 

BHUPE’TDRnSlNHJI, bOYn 

on 14th October, Tt^34 
kumar Shn Dhirendiasinhji, 
born on 25th Decembei, 1935 
Rajkumar Shii Pidipendra- 
sinhji, horn on 31st January, 

1937 

miles Population 1,05,318 
Revenue Ks S, 00,000 
Dynastic Salute . 9 guns 
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L a I HI Tiiakore Sahip 

ShKI L I^KAIHADSINUJl 
of I Athl 

boul ^Tst Mtluh 191 2 
'^luaidid to th( Gadi on tlic 
I jlli Octobtr tc)iH on whicli 
(lift his i it hoi I hikort Silub 
Shiti itipsinhji dud 

J luiati / at the J^ajkuin'ii 
Colk^t I'i.ijkot and be foie 
i ninil instdlition on the ()th 
Itbiuiiv 1931 i< K ived pr u ti 
( il idniinisti iti\( ti uninjf 111 
\ moils Dtp 11 tmtiits of W in 
kimi Stilt nndtr the ilili 
su| ( i\ isi jii of Dis lli^lintss tile 
M ih 11 in i Rij^ did) 

M i i > 1 1 d Siuyakunvoiba 
diiiv^hUi of tht late Jhakoic 
sdub of Kotda S in^ani, 
(K it 111 111 'll ) 

1 he Unit IS of I ithi State 
Mludi is situitcd in Kithiuiii iie (.olul Rijpnts 'inti descend ints 
of Siran^ji one of the sons of tlic f iinous Stj dv]i the eoniinon inetstor 

el Jihi\n\>,ii 1’ lilt in i ind 1 ithi H nisi s I ht prestnt llukore 

Sihtb IS tlu ^()th in dtseent Itom Svi in^ji who w is limous loi his 
)U nis met cliuihi deeds in K ithi iw 11 lit is tlu Gi indson t>f 

ihikirc Sihtb Sur inhji In >t kn )\vn is K d ipi who^t poetic 

l^ctuus li is shed a Instil o\ei tlu lit(iii\ Idt e f nu> ft 1 n («nj ii it 

1 he I h ikon Sdub in id< piiinii> t iue iti >11 lit it the tunc 

ol Ills found Hist ill iti n ind 01^1111/ d i 1 1 ij i Pi itinidhi S ibh i to 

iss elite ]niblu ij ini ni in in itttis of piiblie inteiest 
hi i 4hspiiie miles P puhit ion i< Si 2 

Ht" tniit )e o Rule of Piimo^t nituu -,o\tins succession. 

FAMILY MEMBERS. 

S n and Hen Ipfaient K S Bhiiindr simiji 
2 kI ^On K S KiRTIKI M \RSIM 1J1 
Iv S ‘'INHJI 

K S H VRise H iNDR tsiMiji (\aih hayUiaii) 

K S (i \MBHiRSiNHji 01 I viHi Pi u ate Sfoitaix 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 



Mcnib fs of C uncil 

Bwaial UriAMRAM Upadhyw Politua^ ( oimc Ih} 
Prabhcdas \ashrvm Shvh Rcvtniie 1 inance C luncillor 
IsiiAiLA ^v^AB\LI VoR \ Public \VoYks& Municipal Councillor 
Judicial hfpc rs 

High Court Judge & Legal Idit^er Hhiimjai M Buch 
B \ JIB 

Sar \yayadhish J \nardan \ B\xi BA TLB Ai)VOCAti :(0 S ), 
\ya\adhi^h <S* Inst Class Magi trate JVIadhusuuan A Miiita 
B V LI B 

Medical Officer Dr Pranjiv \n K Dwp 
Educational Inspector Amutial D Pand\a, Bk 
Sup iiintendent of Police (an MOii \mai> H Sindhi 
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M ANAVADAR : Khan 

Saheb Gulam Moinud- 
DiN Khan, Ruler of 
Mauavadar State and Bantwa, 

IS a descendant of the illustrious 
Ba])i (Usman Zai Pathan) family 
wh :>, since the reign of Humayun, 
ha\e always been prominent in 
the annals of Gujarat. 

Vorn . On the 22nd Decem- 
ber 1911. Invested with full 
luh igj'owcrson the 21st Novem- 
ber 1931 rducaied At the 
Kajkuraai College, Rajkot 
Mamed In Octobei 1033 
Nawab Begum Qudsia Siddiqa 
Begum, sister of the present 
Sheikh Saheb of Mangiol 

The Khan Saheb is an all- 
round sportsman and specialises 
in Hockey and Cricket, lie 
represented India at the 
Western Asiatic Games held in New Delhi in 1934 selected 

captain of the Western India States Cricket Associatn ’i’s Team for 
the Inter-Provincial Trials of 1935. 

Fatima Siddiqa Begum Saheba, revered mother of the Khan Saheb, 
was the first lady in Kathiawar to take the reins of the State during the 
minority of the Khan Saheb from 1918 to 1931, she was awarded the 
Kaiser-i-Hind ' Gold Medal by Government for her administrative 
genius which was amply demonstrated during her Regency. 

Heiy- Apparent Nawabzada Mohamed Aslam Khan born on 
the 15th March 1935 Second son Nawabzada Mahomed Fatehuddin 
Khan born on i6th June 1941. 

The State imparts free education to boys and girls and every 
village IS piovided with a school where free primary education is given. 
An up to-datc hospital cares for +he poor classes. 

The State enjo3^s full criminal and civil powers. 

Area of the State . 107 square miles. Population 32,000 

Revenue : Rs. 7.5 lakhs 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan Narendrarai D. Buch, Bar-at-Law. 

High Court Judge . D. N. Vakil, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
Naib-Dcduan * Manilal Vrajlal Vachharajani, B A., LL B. 
Sar Nyayadhtsh . B. N. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary : Ahmedjan Khan A. Khan. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. D. Jo«eph, M.B.,B.S. 

Police Superintendent : Khan Bahadur N. Babi. 

Nyayadhish : M. H, Memon, B.A., LL.B. 
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M AYURBHANJ : Flight- 
Lieutenant Maharaja 
Sir Pratap Chandra 
Bhanj Deo, K.C. I. E., Maharaja 
of Mayurbhanj. 

Dorn: February i8, 1901. 
Succeeded on the 23rd April 
1928. 

The Maharaja is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. Pro-chanccllor of the 
Utkal University. 

Educated : At Mayo 

College, Ajmer, and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

Married : On the 25th 
November 1925, a daughter of 
Maharajkumar Sirdar Singhji 
of Shahpura, Rajputana. 

Heir-Apparent : T i k a i t 

Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo. 
Area of State : 4,243 square miles. Population : 990,977. 

Revenue ; Rs. 34,00,000. 

Mayurbhanj ranks first in point of population among the States 
of the Eastern States Agency, numbering 42, of which 23 are known as 
Orissa States, 16 as Chhatisgarh States, and 3 as Bengal States. 

The Capital of the State is Baripada, a progressive Municipal 
town which provides modern amenities. Baripada and the southern 
parts of the State are served by the Mayurbhanj Railway which takes 
off at Rupsa, a junction station on the Calcutta-Madras line of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, The northern portion of the State is, like- 
wise, served by a broad-gauge section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
which connects with Tatanagar on the Calcutta-Bombay line. 

The Ruling family is the head of the Bhanja Vansi Kshatriyas of 
Orissa and claims to belong to the solar line. The emblem of the State 
is a peacock and the State crest is a peacock on either side of a shield 
which bears the device of a trident, a bull, a crescent moon and a lotus 
in full bloom. The geographical and strategic position of the State 
constituted it an important buffer State at the time when the East 
India Company and the Mahrattas were engaged in a struggle for 
supremacy in Eastern India and Mayurbhanj supported the British 
cause. During the Mutiny of 1857, the Ruler of Mayurbhanj again 
distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company. 

The administrative machinery of the State is modelled generajly 
on British Indian lines — Judicial independence being secured for it 
under a full-powered High Court. The State is rich in mineral and 
forest resources — iron ore mining undertaken by the Tatas forming the 
principal industry. The State has recently embarked on a policy of 
rapid and progressive indi#trialisation and factories for vanadium, 
glass, textiles, potteries, plastics and plastic products, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals have been set up. Cottage Industries also receive due 
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share of importance. There is an Industrial School and the 
Mayurbhanj Tussar Textiles and Cottage Industry products receive 
appreciation of people both in India and abroad. The systematic 
Geological and Botanical surveys conducted with a view to improving 
the potential resources of the State have yielded valuable results and 
large deposits of vanadium-bearing magnetite, glass sand and kaolin 
have been discovered. There are 3 major irrigation schemes working at 
present and new projects are being undertaken yearly to provide 
facilities for water supply both loi inigational and drinking purposes. In 
order to improve the economic condition of the agriculturists, the State 
has opened an Agriculture Department, established granaries and passed 
several legislative measures besides making liberal annual grants ot loans. 
Free medical relief is being given by a fully crjuijiped hospital at the 
Capital with several bianch dispensaries spread over the State. Primary 
education is also given tree, adult education forming an important item 
of the Rural Reconstruction programme. Scholarships are granted 
liberally and an increased expansion of educational institutions has 
given a great impetus to the spread of literacy. The State is rich in 
antiquities. The recent discovery of palaeolithic sites and other 
archaeological finds testify to its ancient civilization and culture. 

With a view to bringing the people of the State into closer touch 
with the administration, the Maharaja has ina^igurated 5 Praja Sabhas. 
These representative assemblies consist of a majority of members 
elected on the basis of adult franchise and they rcpre«eat all shades 
of local opinion in matters concerning the welfare of the people in 
general. The rstablishmen t of a Central Assembly has been announced 
and it will have the right of (i) making laws (2) discussing the budget 
and (3) interpellation and right t»f moving resolutions. Among other 
important steps taken during Ihe reign of the present Ruler for the 
amelioration of the conditions of his subjects may be mentioned (i) the 
opening of the Mayurbhanj State Bank, (it) Installation of electricity 
and waterworks at the Capital, (ht) the introduction of telephonic 
communication all ov^cr the State, and (iv) the construction and 
remodelling of administrative buildings. ThelVlaharaja is ably assisted 
by his Dewan Major B. P. Pande, B.A., LL.B., F.K.E.S. (London). 

By his singl ness of purpose and devotion to duty the Maharaja 
has inspired the entiie population of the State where the war drive is 
daily gaining in momentum and Mayurbhanj s proud of an unbroken 
history of services to His Majesty the ICing-Emperor and the Empire. 
Besides placing his personal services and resources of the State at the 
disposal of His Majesty, the Maharaja has contributed three first-rate air- 
crafts costing approximately Rs. 2.6 lakhs for use in connection with the 
war. The State lias so far given over Rs. 24 lakhs to the various war 
funds and war loans. It has already supplied timber costing approxi- 
mately a crorc of rupees and has further undertaken to supply large 
quantities for war purposes. The Mayurbhanj ( ontral War Efforts 
Committee and its branches are doing ubcful work in furthering the wai' 
efforts of the State. With a view to preserving internal security and 
tranquillity, the State has introduced almost all important measures 
contained in the Defence of India Rules. The Maharaja has also 
directed the issue of a war supplement to the fortnightly State Gazette 
for dissemination of authentic war news. 
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M IRAJ (Senior) : Shri- 

MANT NARAYANRAO 

Gangadharrao alias 

TaTYASAHEB l^ATWARDHAN 

Raja Saiieb of Miraj Sr. 
which is one of the progressive 
states of historical importance 
in the Ueccan Agency of the | 
Southern Mahratta Group. | 

Born : 6th September i8y8. | 

Educated : The State High 
School, Miraj. Succeeded to the 
Gadi : 11th December 1939 on 
the demise of his father and was 
invested with full powers on 
T 2th January 1940 by II. E. The 
Mccioy. Married : Shriinant 
Sow. Laxmibaisahcb, daughter | 
of K. V. Apte, 1918. Heir-Apparent : Shrimant Yuvarajsaheb 
Madhavrao Raosaheb, born 1922. Daughter : Shrimant Mangala 
Raje, born 1923. 

The Raja Saheb takes interest in Marathi literature and in 
religious, spiritual and historical books. Publications : 1 he Pise 

of the Otoman Empire " in Marathi, also contributions to periodicals 
on historical subjects. 1 

The Raja Saheb Ainutely studied political and administrative 
problems during his stay in Poona before succeeding to the Gadi. 

He has effected many changes in all branches of the adminis- 
tration and particularly in the Departments of Justice, Education, 
Rural Uplift and Medical Aid. Reforms have been introduced to 
associate the people more and more with the administration of 
the State. The Raja Saheb takes personal interest in the war 
efforts of the State. 

Recreations : Shikar, Riding and outdoor games. 

Area of the State : 342 sq. miles. Population : 108,621. Annual 
Income : Rs. 6,15,374-9-10. 

The Raja Saheb is assisted by D. S. Gokhale, b.a. ' 
(Dewan) and V. V. Phadke, b.a., ll.b. (Sessions Judge & Law 
Member) in the administration of the State. I 



Address : Miraj (S.M.C.) 
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M IKAJ (Jr) Meherban 
Shrimant Sir Madhav- 
rao Hariharrao alias 
Babasaheb Paiwardiian K C 
I L (1936), Raja of Miraj Junior 
Statf IS the 2nd son of the lite 
Shrimant Balasalieb Patwardhan 
Chief of Kurundwad Senior He 
was selected by the Bombay 
(lovtrnment for the cliiefship of 
the Miraj Junior State and was 
adopted in December 1899 by 
1 ady Parwatibais ilieb, mother 
cf the late Chief I xxmanrao 
Annasaheb wlio died prcmatuicly 
on the 7th of 1 tbruary 1899 
Dorn ! In 1889 Educated At 
the Rajkumar Ct He^c Rajkot 
Was invested with full powers 
on the 17th March 1909 

Mainaga Married Shiim int 
Saubhagvaviti I hakiit iisahob 
daughter of the lite Meherbm Krisiiu lao idUiMio leshwe of 
Bareilly Has three sons and 11 kc d uu htcis 

Heir-'Appaicnt Lldest ‘^on Kuiuii Slnimant Chint imamao 
alias Balasahob, boin 3td Ucc 190 j Mimed 
Recieaiions Icnnis and Shikir. 

Area 196^ squaic miles P)puliii n ^ Kl enxie 

Rs j 49 405 Capital lown 1 f 7 /^ i mile fiom Sin ii) 

l^ao Bahadui \ \ 'V argop BA 1 I B Diw in of the S+ ite is 
the Raja Sahci. s sole Minister Ihe Kija Salic b loceived the Siher 
Coronation DiMi Dai bar Medal 111 r iii Ihe lureditai} title ol 
‘ R ija was conferre 1 upon him on 9th June i^^s He is entitled 
to be received by the \ iceioy Ihe State \\ is placed in diiect j) litical 
relations with the Government of India fioni 1st \piil i ^33 Ihe 
State cai try its own subjects as well is the suljects of other 
States fir capital ht 11 es and cm make its jvvn le^ isliti m 

On the declaration of war the Kaja Saheb pla ed all the resouices of 
the State at the disposal of H L ^-he \ iceroj Ihe Dnibir Ins cont 1 
buted Rs 4 700 to H I the Viceioy s War I iirpo^cs 1 und Rs i i / ^ o 
to the Red Cross Fund and has purchased in eiest fret bonds wo th Rs 
2 000, the St ite his rccentl> iniested Rs 5< ,ooc in tlie Dtieii e of I idia 
Loans A recurring monthly contiibul ion of Rs 31 to tin \it r iv s 
Wai Purposes 1 und I is been given by Raj K inni Dull Sil eb fiom 
January IQ4'’ Rs 6 )o have bttn collected and gntn t( the Om \nna 
Drive started by Mis Edwards 1 lesident Red ( ross 3 eitty Kolhapur 
Wor Commit ces have been formed in eviry laliik i Ihe Duibar has 
contiibuted Rs 2 000 for the puichise of Ainiourcd ( iiiitis Abiut 
->50 persons — residents and subjects of the Mirij junior St ite — have 
already been u ( 1 uited to the Indian I orcc In addition about 130 
outsidcis have been enrolled as recruits dunng the visits of the A R O , 
Kolhapur, to Bndhgaon The subjects of the Miiaj Jum i Slate have 
invested about Rs 11,200 m the Defence Loans and Certificates 
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M ORVI His Highness 
Maharaja S h r e e 
I uKHDHiRji Bahadur, 
C. B 1 K C S I , LL D , 
Mihaiaja of Moivi 
Botn 1S76 
A'icmded the Gadt IQ22 
J ducated Privately in 
India and Lngland. 

Heir Yu\araj S h r e e 

MaHI NDRASINIIJI 

Second Son M a H a R A j 
Kimar Shrike Kalikakimar 

lua of State About 1,072 
s(|iiare miles in Kathiawar 
Moi\i State has a district 
in Cutch also with an area 
of about 50 squaie miles 
Population 14 1 817 in 
1041 (Increase during 
1031 1Q41 25 per cent ) 

1 ei i^e liitiual Gioss Rciemic Rs 6000000 
Salute II guns 

Lhuf Poif in the State \a\likhi Regular periodical service 
of ocean ^.nng sUamcis from Oicat Bntain and America as well as 
Indnn J oits \ leguHr ferry seivice is dail> running between 
Na\lakhi and Kandia Cutch 

1 Moivi R 111 way owned ciitiiely by the State 133 miles 

j Mor\i Iramwa} owned ontirel) by the State 63 miles 

State P ) t il So ice Post otficcs in over 6o per cent of the State 
villages letter boxes in a further 20 per cent of them 
[ State File ^ hone. Over 40 per cent of the villages directly 

^ connected with the capitil citj 

Indw^inc^ in ihi State Cotton Pressing and (>mning lactones 
( the Paishtir iin Potterv ^\oIks ltd the Morvi bait Works Railway 

I Workshojis Ikctiicil I owci House the Runesh Cotton Spinning 

and Weaving Mills Shiee Maliendrasinhji Glass Works the Mayur 
Metal W nrks the Hone h actors the Morvi Match Works the Hardware 
and 1 ittings 'Manufacturing 1 ictorv the Kathiawar Paint Works 
the Oil Mill and the Morvi fin Factory 

I rcc primary and sccondiry education is available throughout 
the State 

The Morvi Technical Institute was opened in July 1940 

STATE COUNCIL. 

Pfestdent Yuvaiaj Shrte Mahendrasinhji 
I lice President and Dtuan M P Baxi BA II B 

ist Member Dolarrai M Buch BA LI B 
' Ag 2nd Member j i\w intsmhji K Golul Bn il Law 

j (A list of the State s War contributions is given on the next page ) 
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H ] I K A 1’ PA HI T\ r 
Maharaj Kumar 
Shrfe Mahendrasinhji 
Heir Apparent, Morvi SrArr, 

Kathiawar 

Born I st J aniiary i g 1 8 

Lducated at home under 
highly qualified hnglish and 
Indian tutors , at Kajkum ir 
College Rajkot at Bradfidd 
‘ olltge I ngland and at SI 
Mary & School Bombay 

fiavelled in 1 urope with 
t xperitnced Guardians 

In 1938 he was assoc latc d with 
Members of the St ite Council for 
training in State administration 
Ila\ ing become ac cjuaintc d uith 
the working of the adniinistia 
tion was appointed Joint 
I^rtsidcnt State Council in 1039 
and President State Council m October 19^ 

On the declaration of tlie \\ ar IT H the M ihai qa cf \ oi\ i pi iced 
the resources of the Stite at the dispo'^al oi His MaJ(st^ the King 
hmperor Since then the fellowing contiibulions hi\t lecii made 
for \ anous Wai purposes 

Rs 5 00 000 to H 1 the \ (tioy s \\ 11 Piiipost 1 und 
M 135 for the pill chase of tw > Sjntfne I i^^hters 

,, 15 000 to the Indiin Red Cioss ancl the si John 

Ambulance \sso(iitioii 
„ 10 000 to St DunsHn s 1 und 

,, 10 000 to the Western India Stites War Inline 1 und 

contributed by the people of the St ite 
5 000 to King George s 1 und for Sxilois 
2 000 to the Hellenic W/'ar h and 

I ,00 to the Siher Tnnket I und b\ His H^hness family 
and the people of Moivi 
„ 6660 to various oth^*! war fund 

„ 10 000 to II 1 the \iceioy s I und lor pio\iding c( aifoits 

and ime nities to Tndi n lioips 
, 5 000 to the Western Inclii SI ite s W u (oits 1 und 

, 25 000 to H 1 the \ K tro\ s Keel C loss Pri e i uud \l>pe il 

1 000 tow irds the Greek Kelief I und 
In addition large ofnee accommodation 11 i bui'ding owned by 
the State in Bombay has been plaeetl at the dispi s d < f the Govern 
ment fiee o any rent Besides this 1 iiui new nils with fishplites 
covenng a length of 30 miles 20 coiered and 31 opem Metre gauge 
Railway wagons foi despatch o\erst is one me tie gauge P ( lass I oeo 
motive, one ste im tug Jumna now le named by Government 
“ Morvi have' been despatched His Higlincss Bombay House 
*‘MohimMahel with furniture has been lent rent fit t 1 uither His 
Highness has promised a yearly eontiibiition ul Rs i 440 towards 
the * adoption of two Polish children till the war Usts _ _ 
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M ANSA : Raolji Shree 
Sajjansinhji, the pre- 
sent R.uler of Mansa 
State. Born : 3rd November 1908. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 4th 
January 1934. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Heir-Apparent : Yuvraj Shri 
Vanrajsinhji. Born : 7th October 

1939. 

Mansa is a State in the West- 
ern India States Agency. Tlie 
ruling house of Mansa is lineally 
descended from the illustrious 
Vanraj Chavda who, in 764 A. I)., 
ruled over Gujarat with his 
capital at Anhilvad-Patan, and 
according to a statement of an 
Arabian traveller quoted in the Ras-Mala, “ he was one of the four 
great kings of the world." 

The present ruler's father Raolji Shree Takhtasinhji ruled 
Mansa for 37 years. He took great interest in the plantation of mango 
trees and in general agricultural development. He visited Europe 
in 1928, and while in England attended tlie sittings of the Round 
Table Conference. 

The present Raolji is married to the youngest daughter of Captain 
His Highness Maharana Shree Sir Amarsinhji, l^ahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.I^., Maharana liajasahcb of Wankaner. The Raolji and his 
Ranisaheba travelled extensively in Europe and America during 1935-36. 

The eldest sister of the present ruler is married to His Highness 
Maharaulji Shree Sir Indrasinhji, K.C.I.E., of Bansda, and the 
5^ounger sister to the Thakore Saheb of I.akhtar. The State contri- 
butes Rs. 2,000 annually towards the War Fund. 

Area of the State : 25 square miles. 

Popidation : 18,681. 

Mansa is in the North-East of Ahmedabad and is three miles 
distant from Makakhad, a railway station on G. B. S. Railway. Mansa 
is the largest town in the Mahikantha Agency. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

Dewan : Mahaprasad Umiashankar Arwind, B.A., LL.B. 

Sir-N yayadhish : Bhailal M. Parekh, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Officer : B. M. Parekh, B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadkish : Vinodray B. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 

Medical Officer : Dr. S. V. Mohili.e, M.B.B.S. 

Private Secretary ; K. S. Narendrasinhji J. Jala. 
Superintendent of Police : Pratapsinh H. Punar, 

Treasury Officer : Krishnalal U. Vyas, 
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M UDHOL * Shrimant 

Raja Bhairav Sinh, 

(minor), Ruler of 
Mudliol State claims descent 
from the Sheshodia Maha 
ranas of Udaipur 

Born 15th October 1929 
Succeeded his father, who 
abdicated the Gadi on the gtli 
NDvember 1937 Lducahon 
at the Shn bhivaji Prcpaia 
tory Military School, Poona 
and lie was at Westgate on 
Sea, T n gland, for 4 years He 
joined the Doon School at 
Dehra Dun in FcD 1941 
wlicrc he is now continuing 
his ctudies Area 369 sq 

miles Population 72,4^7 

Revenue 465112 Salute g 
guns The Raja is en titled to be recei ved by Uie \ iceroy 

The minonty admimsl ration 1^ carried on b} i Council 
of Regency, consisting of Shn 1 ady Par\atidevi, Regent 
Ranisaheba, mother of the minor Raj isaheb as jhrcsidenl, vMth 
the Dewan as Vice President and three other member*- The 
l^egent is also assisted by the Adviser m important qiustious of 
administiation and policy 

Mudhol lo one of the oldest Marath i States m India and ha'* 
been ruled by the same dynasty since its foundation 



On the outbreak of the Wai th( Darbir pi ictd all the rcsouices of 
the State at the disposal of His Majesty s Go\t ind have contiibutcd 
up to date a sum of Rs 4 000 towaids H L the Viceroy s War Pm 
poses Funds 1 ivested Rs 46,136 to 9 in 3 per cent Dtfonce Bonds 
and announced a monthly grant of Rs 2 to the family, or near relativt 
of the recruits, when on active service out of India A cash leward of 
Rs 3 per recruit is also being paid to stimulate recruiting A l^ublicity 
Office IS carrying on propaganda work and disti ibuting bulletin etc 
280 recruits and g technicians from the State ha\e so far joined the 
Army Contnbutions have been made by the State subjects to the 
extent of Rs 27 370 to the Indian Defence T oans Rs 832 to the War 
Gifts Fund Rs 2,250 to the Belgaum Rupet Prize lund and 
Rs 364 14 o to the China Day Fund Jhe Darbsr together with 
the people 1 ave also donated Rs 4,45^ 13 4 to the Indian Red Cross 
bund in addition to the Darbars monthly contribution of Rs 50 
Rs 1840 and silver articles weiglung 362 tolas have been contribut- 
ed to the Sih iM Trinket Fund The State N W F is doing useful 
work A ladies club under the auspices of the Rf gt nt Kanisahtba is 
supplying knitted at tides to the lighting men Ihe Regent Rani 
saheba has gi\en fiee of cost a Stone crusher to the Milit iry Dept 
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M ysore His Highness 
Sir Sri Java Chamara. 
JENDRA WaDIYAR BaHA- 
DUR GX.S.l. Maharaja of 
Mysore 

Born i8th July 1919 
Succeeded August 1940 
Invested with full ruling 
powers 8th September 1940 
Studied at the Mahaiaja's 
Coll , Mysore, and passed B A 
of the Mysore Univ. in 1938 
Honoiary LL D of the Benares 
Hindu IJniv , 1942 Created 
G C S I in 1945. 

Area 29,47482 sq links 
Pofyulation 7 320 140 
R< emu Rs Sib, 00 000 
Ihe Maliaraja is \ery keen on 
the promotion of the War effort 
in the State 1 he contributions 
from H H tlu Miharaji s piiw pinse and tlm (»o\crnnicnt amount to 
Rs 40] lakhs I ollow in^ ai i the more important of these contributions 
(i) Rs I 3^ 333 to the I Old Mayors 1 und in Dec 1940 for tin 
rtlnf oi an-riid \utiins 111 I ondon (2) Rs b 33 731 in January 1941 
foi the puichase of nuraft to form the M\soie Squadron of the R03 li 
\ir loice (3) !<•> 500000 to Ills rvccllency the Viceroys Wai 

Iknposcs I und in Juiu i<)4i foi tlu wtlfan of Indian tioojis 
(4) Rs 1 00000 to His I \ccll(n(\ the \ ueioy s \\ ar Purposes 1 und 
in Stptcmbei i 41 for tlu ,^ilt of a 1 i^htcr PI me named Mysore foi 
tlu Indian \ii loi(( (->) Rs (> 50 000 in J inii iry 1942 for providin.^ 
a foi tlu Ko)al Indian \a\v {(>) Rs 10 ot) 000 to Hi 

i \c(lkn(\ tlu \uuo> N War Puiposts 1 und in Novembei 1(43 
l-i l\s 25000 in K^ionse t) Htr Lxccllency the Man hioness ol 
I inlithgow aj>jH d foi funds in aid of the Red Cioss week 
(S) Rs 50000 for piovidiiv inunitus to the Militaiy hospitals and 
Inch in tioo]i>. 111 lilt il< (<*i Rs 1000000 to His 1 xcellency tlu 

\iLiio\ s W IT J 'ui p I und in \ovembci 1944 (lo) Rs 5 00 00 

to Ills 1 \( i Ik lu \ tlu \ u( io> s W II Purposes 1 und in I ebruaiy 194 ) 

Dewan of Mysore 

Pradiianasiromani N Madhava Rau, C I E 
Peltate Secfetary to Ills Highness : 

Amatyasiromani I Iht mboo Ciietty, BA, QBE, KSG 

MINISTERS. 

O Plm\Ridi)^ M \ 1 ( S Minister joy Utienue 

M A Srfenivasan, B A , Minister for Agruulture 
Dr r ( MR >\an, M D. Minister for Lducatum and Public Health 
(J s \ ASRi LL\ Sin Rin M \ \JL ^ Minister for Lau, 

1 SiDDVi I a, B \., LI H , Minister for Public Works. 

Huzur Secretary to Hts Highness: 

T. Ramaiya, B a (Hons ) 
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N AGOD Raja Shrimant 
Mahendra Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur 
Dorn 5th Feb 1916 Succeeded 
26th Feb 1926 and assumed full 
poweis on 9th Feb 1936 I due 
Daly College, Indore and receiv 
ed administrative training at 
Bangalore Mavnea May J03- 
i daughter of II H tht M ih i 
lana Sahib of Dharampui 
Mai lied again on ]un( loth 1041 
\ daughter of lhakur Sliri Vi 
rendra Bahadur Singh of Bandlii 
in Sohawal State C I Has 
4 sons and 5 daughters 

Area 501 4^9 miles Popu 
lation 87911 Revenue Nearly 
Rs 3 lacs Salute 9 guns 
Capital Nagod (16 miles fiom 
Satna) Recreation Tennis 
Hockey, Cricket and Shooting 

Geologically. Nagod presents several features of est I ime 
stone of a superior quality kno\\n commercially as \ f i 1 n c i ne 
IS found close to the chief town and is the most \ iluable sourct 
yet known in India There a f \eiy good prospects lor industiieo such 
as the manufacture of sugar oil alcohol soap and the likt 

Admtmstf atton A Legislative Asset ibly of 2-) Mtinbcis i , elected 
and 10 nominated has been established ilso in Ixccutivc C( men 
consisting of a President \ ice Picsidtnt ind ^ Members ^(\v( Iti lals 
nominated and 2 elected) Flementary and secondary education is free 
Ihe State maintains an Anglo-Veinacular Middle School as well is 27 
Vernacular Schools one Saiiskiit uid one Music S( hot 1 Mtdieal iid 
IS free to all which also benefits subjects of neighbouring St it( s 

Waf J fforis On the outbieak of the Wai the Ruler immediately 
placed all the resources of the State at the disposal of the Crown 
and has don ited about Rs 5 000 to tlu War 1 iirjiost s I unds 
About Rs 10,000 have been scparatclv subscri :)ed towards the Indi in 
Red Cross, St Dunstan s Hostel, Silver Ini ket and other W ir 1 ur ds 
The State subjects and ofticeis have also subscnbtd to the I')efence 
Loan and have invested about Rs 10,000 m tin Nati nal Sa mgs 
( ertificates 



Pres Shnnnn Kaja 
Sitikhji \ idv u )tin BA 
M 1» ' ■ 


STATE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

^ hiL Bahadur \ tu Pt €r(lif Vin I 
LL B Rci nue Mtn S P N in d \ ish 1 1 1 
Shin i tivi Hon Member 1 D NigarStfh 

PRINCIPAL OmCERS 

Guardian < Jakr to the Heir Aifarint K B "^chn b c m 
^ecy I R G Singh Dtst Magie S A Husain b st 1 1 i 
G P Pathak ^updt of P hie SI Suikl *'fate iuountini M 
Vehsil Kr A e Sinj,h BA T/ ilixr InJhttr 1 1 A I 

B S Chauhaii b a l i MeU il Ojfker Nagoi \ 1 S 

K Sbnvastava, i mi , Lleitric Jhngineer \ ut State E*'gr 


H 

OJP 


111 I 
1/ m 


Council Secy Ml UnCrDiii/ Htal Her} I) i* Slri\isti\i IS ’ 
High Court Judge // (r uj sta* ml I\ag t i Bil n 
Di tn t and Sessions Judge f i tin Gr up anf Nut,ol M B S *' k 
(C antib ) Bar at law 


t\.hi Officer Hu ur 
/ icst Offi rr It 
A 11 d i I Air Huzur 
s iiL,! Hi Master 
A S Vn Ultra BS 
t (j S \ 11 lya 


lil ikWlt 1 1 
I I BA 1 1 B 
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N ARSINGARH: His 
Highness Raja Shri 
Sir Vikram Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, K.C.I.E., the 
present Ruler of Narsmgarh 
State, C.I. 

The ruling family is Umat 
or Paimar Rajput. 

Born 2ist September, 1909 
Succeeded his father on 2 ^rd April 
1924. Invested with full ruling 
po\\er3 on 7th October 1929. 

Educated at Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Passed the Mayo College 
Diploma Examination in April 
1927. Received admimstrative 
training in Mysore State. 

Marned in 1929 a daughter 
of the present Ruler of Cutch 
State. 

Awarded K C I.E , in 1941 

Continental Tours — His Highness undertook three tours during 
the years 1928, 1933 and 1936. 

Area * — 734 Square Miles. Annual Income — Rs. 9,50,000 
Population — 125,178 (per census of 1941). Salute . — ii Guns. 

Capital — Narsmgarh, which is situated at latitude 23° 43' North, 
longitude 77® 9' East. 

The State maintains a Dak Bungalow. Narsmgarh is situated 
52 miles from Bhopal Railway Station (G.I.P. Railway). A regular 
motor service runs daily from Bhopal to Narsmgarh. Besides Narsin- 
garh Town there are three well established commercial centres in the 
State, VIZ., Pachore, Khujnere, and Chhapinera. Amongst old historical 
monuments are Behar, a Buddhist relic of antiquity, and an old Shiva's 
temple. 

His Highness has effected many reforms w ith unprecedented success. 
Legislation for tlie prevention of child marriage, abolition of Nukta 
ceremony, beggars, etc., are some of the measures enacted. Local 
Self-government has been thrown open to the public, and the Mumci- 
palities have a majonty of elected members. The State has made much 
progress during the regime of the present Ruler who takes personal 
interest in its day-to-day administration. A High Court and Ijlas-i- 
khas, the Edwards Bridge, culverts and Iingation tanks have been 
constructed. Efforts are being made to better th<‘ condition of 
agncultunsts. Taccavi loans are granted lavishly eveiy year and 
His Highness graciously granted a general remission of arrears 
of land revenue totalling more than Rs. 10,00,000. 

The State maintains one High School, one Girls' Middle School 
and many primary schools. Education is wholly free in the State. 
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W( 11 equipped Hospitals supply free medical aid to all Unani and 
\yurvcdic systems arc tncouiagcd in tht State by j^iant ot suitable 
allowances to private practitioners 

Recreations — Tennis, Billiards and Shooting 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL * 

President His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur Vice 
picsidcnt K 11 Sahib Munshi Brahma Dina, BA, II B (Judicial) 
Hai S ihib I ala Raghubai Dayal (Revenue), Rao Babidiii Maliaraj 
'*>hri Prabhun ith Singhji Siliib Dhaini il ink ii ((ainitl) Kh m 
T iliil) Mull i Abdul ( )uadn B\ MB (Home) 

Iheie is an independent High Court presided over by C B 
Sanghi, M A , LL B Advocate, as Judge He aKo acts as Adviser in 
Chief to His Highness. 

WAR EFFORTS s 

As soon ss war was declared Ills Highness placed all the 
resources of the State at the disjiosal of the Government His Highness 
has ever since directed and taken personal interest m the oigamsi 
lion of war cffoits in the State in all diitetions He his constituted 
a War Committee under the presidentship of Rao Bahadur Mahaiaj 
Shii Prabhunath Singhji Sahib A ladies 'i^ork party has been 
oiganised which is working under the direct a-^d peisonal supervision 
of Her Highness Shn Maharaniji bahiba 

Ihe following aie the principal eonlnbntioiis ivh h aggref,ate 
Rs 7S,6ho-i2 4 upto the end of 1944 — 

1 Wai fund Vs oil 7 10 

2 Red C leiss and I adits nkpiity ii 12 o 

3 Silver Iiinketfund i A 

4 Miscellaneous 1 ^ o 

TotilRs 7S6 Soi. \ 

The I idics' work paity has jircpau d and st nt about lo 500 cotton 

and woollen articles There is also 
a Nitionil Wai 1 lont Orginisi 
tion iindci control ot the \ie<- 
]ntsident, State Council 

The State has ilso de termini d 
to begin till sin ill Sav iiig^ Sehi me 
stalled by the Government ol 
Indi i 

H riR APPARFNT PIis 
Higiini^ss iHL Raja Sahib 
Bahadur has adopted as 
heir apparent Mahaiaj Kumar 
Shu Bhanuprakash Singhji Sahib 
Bahadur the eldest son ot his 
youngest uncle, Rao Bahadur 
Maharaj Shn Prabhunath Singhji 
Sahib, Dhai malankar General 
Member, State Council, Narsingarh 
State He is in his Sixteenth year 
and is prosecuting his studies 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 
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N AW AN AGAR: Colon fj 
His Highness I 
Maharaja Shri Sik 
Digvijaysinhji Ranjit- 
SINHJI JaDEJA, G.C.I.E. ; 
K.C.S.I., A.D.C., Maharaja 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. 

Born : 1895. Adopte 1 

son of His late Highness 
Maharaja Jam Shri Sii 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jacleja 
Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Received the Insignia o1 
K.C.S.I. in 1935 
G.C.I.E. in 1939. 

Educated : Raj Kumar; 

College, Rajkot ; Malvern 
College and University Col i 
lege, London. 

Married: 7th March 1935, a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao Saheb of Sirohi. 

Commissioned in 1919 ; Regiment 5th/6th Raj pu tana 
Rifles (Napiers) ; rose to the rank of Captain. Member of the 
i Imperial War Cabinet and the Pacific War Council, 1942. 

I Specialised Courses : Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 

I Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and Searchlight Course. ; 

I Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 

Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

I Area of State : 3,791 sq. miles. Population : ^0^,006. 

Revenue : About a crore of rupees yearly. 1 

Salute: 15 guns. Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Shatrushalyasinhji 
Saheb. Bom on 20th February 1939. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

I Dewan: Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji, b.a., ll.b. 

I Military Secretary and Home Member : Col. Maharaj Shri Himatsinhji. 

Judicial Secretary: K. K. Thakor, b.a., ll.b. 
i General Secretary: M. D. Solanki, b.a., ll.b. , 

; Ag. Home Member : Naoroji M. Darukhanawala. 

Ag, Revenue Secretary : K. S. Sursinhji, b.a, (Cantab.), m.sc. (California). 

I Political Secretary : Dwarkadas L. Saraya, b.a., ll.b. 

Special Officer: J. M. Baxi. 

Personal Assistant: Major Geoffrey Clarke. 

Manager, J. & £>. Railway: Rai Saheb Girdharlal D. Mehta. 
j Commissioner : M. D. Solanki 

j Chief Medical Officer: Dr. P. M. Mehta, m.d., m.s., f.c.p.s. 
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O RCHHA: His High- 
ness Saramad-i- 
Rajahai, Bundel- 
KHAND ShrI SaWAI 
Mahendra Maharaja Sir 
V iR Singh Dev Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I., OF Orchha. 

Born : 14th April 1899. 

Ascended the Gadi : On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated : . Daly 
College, Indore ; Rajkumar 
I College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
I College, Ajmer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
I the Central Provinces. 

' Married: A sister of Ilis Highn the Mahaiaiia I 

I of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on 4th Much 1910 (deed); 
subsequently married a grand-daughter of Ills Highness tlie 
Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heir-Apparent : Raja Bahadur Shri De\endra Singh 
Ju Dev. 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles Population : 

' .163,405. Revenue: About Ks 13 lakhs (excluding Jagirs). I 

I Salute : 15 guns. * 

I War Efforts : — At the outbreak of War, the Ruler placed | 

I all his resources at the disposal of His Majestv the King | 

' Emperor. A sum of Rs 42,000, besides other minor ailicles, j 

I has been donated. Rs. 500 vas collected for the Silver j 

• Trinket Fund. 1 

I Recruitment is going on successfull\ . Besides a large 

number of ordinary sepoys tw o State candidates lia\ e lecciv ed 
j emergency commissions. 

STATE CABINET. 

President: His Highness Vice Picsutmt U\o K\ja Kat j 
I Bahadur Dr Shyam Bfhari Misk\, M V, D I itl {Chuf Idii^er) 

I Members ' 

1 (Chief Minister) Vacant , (2) Shuki M \ , I L B il 

(Finance Minister). I' 
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P ALANPUR ; Lieut.- 
CoLONEL His High- 
ness Zubd-Tul-Mulk 
Dewan Mahakhan Shri 
Taley Muiiommed Khan 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.V.O., A.D.C., Nawab of 
Palanpur. 

Born : On the 7th July 
1883. 

Educated : Privately. 
Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

Palanpur is a very ancient 
Muslim State. The Ruling 
Family is Yusuf zai Lohani 
Pathan, Ilis Highness being 
the 29th Ruler of his House. 

His Highness went as a Delegate* to the gth Assembly of 
the League of Nations held at Geneva in September 1928. 

The Nawab Saheb Bahadur was invited to England in 
IQ37 by His Imperial Majesty the King- Emperor as His 
Majesty’s Honorary A.D.C. on the auspicious occasion of his 
Coronation, 

Heir : Nawabzada Shri Iqbal Muhammed Khan Bahadur. 
Area of State : 1,774.64 sq. miles. 

Population: 3,15,855. 

Revenue : Rs. 23,16,000. 

Salute : 13 guns. 

A considerable trade in cloth, grain, sugar and rice is carried 
on in the State. The capital of the State is Palanpur situated 
on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. It is a very old settlement of 
which mention was made in the 8th century. 

Wazir : J. R. Dhurandhar, O.B.E., B.A., LL.B., J.P. 
Judicial Adviser and Chief Justice : Dewan Bahadur 
K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B., J.P. 

Customs & Education Minister : Mushir-ul Maham Rao 
Bahadur D. V. Patwari, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Minister : Mushir-ul Maham Y. Y. Syed, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Puisne Judge: Bhaskerrao V. Mehta, M.A., LL.B. 
Inspecior-General of Police : Khan Bahadur Ismile 
K. Desai, I.S.O. 
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P ARTABGARH : His 

Highness Maharawat 
Sir Ram Singh ji Baha- 
dur, K.C.S.I. of Partabgarh. 

Born : In 1908. 

Succeeded to the Gadt : In 
1929. 

Dynashc Salute : 1 5 Guns. 

Partabgarh State, also called 
“ Kanthal was founded in the 
1 6th century by a descendant 
of Rana Mokal of Mewar. 

The town of Partabgarh was 
founded in i6g8 by Maharawat 
l^artabsingh, the ancient Capital 
being Deolia among the 
Hills. During the time of 
Maharawat Sawant Singh 
{1775-1844), “Kanthal” was 
invaded by the Marathas, but 
the Maharawat arranged to 
buy off the Holkar by agreeing 
to pay Rs. 72,700 Salam Shahi, which v^as being coined in Partab- 
garh and was accepted as legal tender throughout the surrounding 
terntones, in place of Ks. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi The first 
connection of the State with the British Government was fonned in 
1804. The earlier Treaty having been cancelled by Lord Cornwallis, 
a fresh Treaty was entered into in 1818. Holkar, by the Treaty of 
Mandsore, ceded to the Bntish Government ” all claims of tribute 
and revenue of every description, which he had or might have had upon 
the Rajput Princes,” according to which Partabgarh paid the stipulated 
Rs. 72,700 Salam Shahi (converted later to Rs 36,350 Bntish Com) 
to the British Government, As this amount \\ as found to be excessive, 
it has been reduced to Rs 27,500 from the year 1937-38. 

Partabgarh enjoys the high izzat of being one of the Treaty States 
in India and possesses plenary jurisdiction. The highest admimstra 
tive and executive office is termed “ Mahakma Khas ”, presided over 
by the Ruler and the Dewan of the State. Ihere is a duly graded 
judiciary under a separate High Court Judge, who is unconnected 
with the Executive. Revenue Rs. 10,12,000 Population 91,967 

PRINOPAL OFFICERS. 

Dte>an Kunwar Vxskwanath Singh of Sbmlia, M A , LL B , JN Dciuan Shah 
Manarlal, B a , LL B ; Kamdar Kkasgi Shah Mannalat , High Court Judge Hrm 
Chanora Sooani, B Sc , LL B , Advocate , Prxt ate Secretary to His Highness Phbrozesuaw 
Fardoonji Revenue Officer Babu Shyamswarup Civil & Criminal Judge Babu 
Mohanlai Agrawal, B a , 1 T B , Supennleiulent of Customs & r\its( 1 hakur Pai pat 
Singh OK Dorana Afcdual Officer Dr Jiwaniai P Parirh I MAS, Educational 
Officer Wamanrao Gopalji Kaib, B A , State Accountant Shah Amritlal , Treasury 
Officer MuNbHi Fatehlal , Superintendent of Police Purohit Jagdishlal , P W D 
Officer likTWAKLKLt Forest Officer : SAtKKHVRKU ^ 
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P ATDI ; D A R B A R Shri 
Pratazsinhji Naran- 
siNHji Saheb, Ruler of 
l^atcli State 

Botn 2nd June 1895 
Succeeded to the Gadt on 17th 
D(t. 1941, on the death of his 
father the late Darbar Shri 
Ndiansinhji Saheb On the 
occasion of his installation 
he donated Rs 10,000 to 1 
Siirajmalji English School. 

Us 1 000 to the Patdi Kadwa ' 
Patidai Education Society and 
also cai nod out his father s 
piomisc to found a Maternity 
Home at Patdi where it was 
gn atly needed Rs 2 500 were 
(lonattd foi giving clothes and 
grains to the poor \ very 
spacious and fine building foi the 

\ cinaculai School was opined by him 

He takes keen intt icst in \giu ulturc Horticulture, cattle breeding 
and irrigation llie experimental fiiin put up by him at Patdi and 
distribution of improced seeds to cultivators of the State are some 
! of the acts showing his intense desiic to improve cultivation To 
increase watei supply for iriigation purposes he is thinking of Artesian 
Wells and digging 01 dceptmng tinks wherever possible to provide j 
' against \agaiics of mouboon He has made a valuable collection 
I of animals and the Patch Stud is now pistly and widely famous His 

' fine selection of animals will be cMd( nt from the fact that out of 14 

animals sent at the Bhaviiagar (attic Show, 13 won prizes ancl 
I certificates 

Patdi the capital has one \nglo Ve macular School, two Verna- 
( ular Schools (Gujarati <1 Uidu) and two Girls Schools In the villages 
7 Vernacular schools arc maintaiiu'd by the Local Board and 8 by the 
State ihere arc no taxes 01 \ cth (forced labour) in the State Ihe 
j State supplies free electric street lighting medicine, and bore pipe 

j water. The State encouiages c'ducation by Scholarships, grant of school 

fees and books to poor students In times of scarcity the State made 
! liberal advances of Faccavi and fice distribution of grains, clothes, 
t etc , and also opened relief woiks 

Most of the famous Kharaghoda Salt Works, foimcrly known as 
I the Patdi Mitha Agar belong to this State but arc now held by the' 
Govt of India on lease 

I The State enjoys jurisdiction as under — Criminal 3 years R. I 

i and fine upto Rs 5000 Civil upto Rs lo 000 Afsa ib'j squaie 
I miles Population 20 346 

I PRINCIPAL OFHCERS. 

I Personal Assistant Yi vraj Shri Kishansinhji Karlhari 11 

• K Doshi BA LLB Medical Officn Dr B N Doctor MBBS 

( First Class Magistrate 6- Nyayadhish R. II Dagli M A , LL B 

Treasury Officet V. D Dlsai Chief Police Officer S. J Ihakar 
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P ATIAT A Hon Lt Col 
H ib Highness Farzand 
I-Khas Daulat-i- 
iNGLISHIA, MaNSUR-UL-ZaMAN 
Amir ul-Umra Maharaja 
DHiRAj Raj Rajej>hwar Shri 
Maharaja i Rajgan Shri Sir 
Yadavi ndra Singiiji G B 1 
Vadu Vanshavantans Bhatti 
K ui Biiushan Born Jan 7 
T91 5 and succeeded to the Gcidi 
March 23 1938 

Patiala is the premier Sikh 
State and the fact that 
nearly half of its population 
])rof esses the religion of its Riilei 
iinds it a special impoitanrc 
The Sikhs theiefore natuially 
look to the Rulers of l^atiala for 
guidance and promotion of then 
cultuial and material interests 
Indeed in matters concerning Sikhs the \oi c of Patiala has 
generally played a very important jiait 

NotvMthstanding war, H H has introduced several measures 
Separation of the h xocutivc fi oin the J udici ii v organisation of the 
Judicial Dept and the constitution of the Judicial C the of the Ijlas- 
i Khas to hear appeals against the decisions of the High Couit the 
abolition of Jagirs and Na/ool laws the citation of the Industries 
Dept , the addition of a Maternity Ward costing Ps 75000 the opening 
of the Bahadargarh farm are some of the important improvements 
recently made Steps are being taken to build a T B Hospital with an 
accommodation foi 70 beds and 1 5 mode 1 cottages A number of factories 
have been started The Cement \\ orks the Biscuit factoi v and an up to- 
date Starch factory are perhaps the biggest factories of their kind in 
India The State is rich in antiquities and possesses valuable forests 
138 miles of broad gauge Railway line have bet n constructed at its own 
cost Also maintains 3 colleges including one for girls and 10 High 
Schools Primary and female education is ftee thioughout the State 
The State’s proud record of service during the last Great War is 
unsurpassed The ist Rajindra Sikhs the 2nd \ada\cndra Infaiitrx , 
the Ist Rajindra I ancers and the 5O M F Company art now tm 
active service The State has also piovided O5 000 iccruits for the 
Indian Army and the State subjects have in\ested a sum of Rs 7 lakhs 
ill Interest-Free War Bonds and have contiibuted more tlian Ks 8 lakhs 
to the Viceroys War Purposes I und Three State subjects have 
won Victoria Ciosses in the present war 

To give an impetus to recruitment amongst Sikhs II H donated 
Rs 51 000 with a monthly contribution of Rs i 000 to the Khalsa 
Defence of India league formed under his pitronagc The League 
has provided two lakhs recruits for the Army 

A son and heir to His Highness was born on nth March 1942 
Area' 5,932 sq miles Population 10^6259 Gtos^ Annual 
Income Rs 2,47,00,000 Permanent local Salute k) guns 
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P ATNA: Maharaja 
Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo. 

Born : March 31, 1912. 
Ascended the Gadi : 1924 and 
assumed full powers in 1933. 

Educ.: At Mayo Coll., Ajmer, 
and at St. Columba's Coll., 
Hazaribagh. Married : In 1932, 
daughter of His late Highness 
the Maharajadhiraj of I'atiala. 
History : Maharaja Ramai Deo, 
a direct descendant of l^rithwi 
Kaj Chauhan, the last Hindu 
ICmperor of India, founded the 
Patna State in the 12th century. 
The Rulers of Patna have enjoy- 
ed the hereditary title of ' Maha- 
raja ' from the beginning. The 
State is identical with the 
ancient * Dakshina Ko.shala 
which was the kingdom of Kasha, the 2nd son of Rama. Its various 
architectural nuns bear testimony to the ancient culture and civili- 
zation. The State was taken under British protection in 1803 and 
ever since it is extremely loyal and is well known for its uniform 
devotion to the British Govt. Patna is well-governed and progressive 
and all its resources are spent on beneficent activities and works of 
public utility. It possesses good educational and industrial institu- 
, tions including the Rajendra Intermediate College which is afiiliatcd 
I to the Utkal University in Arts and Commerce. It has a fully equipped 
i Hospital and an X-Ray and Electrotherapy Institute at the Capital, 
witli several outlying Dispensaries and 2 Child Welfare Centres. There 
[I are telephone and telegraph connections in the important places. There 
are also 770 l^anchayats and 3 Praja Sabhas. A I.eg. Assembly 
I with 28 members, the ratio of elected and nominated members being 
half and half, with the Chief Minister as ex-officio President, will func- 
tion shortly. The Maharaja is a member of the Chamber of Princes in 
his own right and takes keen interest in the administration. He is 
a Patron of the All-India Cattle Show Society and a Vice-Patron of 
the K. S. Agency Brant h of the Indian Red Cross Society. Member, 
the Council of Rulers, Eastern States, and also of its Standing C/ttee, 
as well as Chairman of the Board of Fore.stry and Agriculture of the 
Eastern States and a Idember of the Board of Control of the Common 
High Court of Oribsa and Chhattisgarh States. Also Member, General 
Council and Managing C’ttee of the Rajkumar Coll., Raijnir, the 
Managing C'ttcc of the Eastern States Forest School and of the 
permanent C’ttee of the E. S. School tournament. 

H etr- Apparent : \ uvaraj Kaj Knj Singh Plo, born on syih April, 1934. Ana : 2,530 '>q. 
nules. population: 6,32,220. Rivcnue : Ks. 23,55,239. Salute: 9 gimt>. 

ADMINISTRATION : 

Chief Minuter: Kai Bahadur Sachiv Shirotnam Lala R.ij Kanwar, M.A., p.c s. ; 
(Rftd.); Home and DeveloPmeni : S. G. Chandra, B.A., ll.b., m.r.a.s. (Loud.); 
Revenue: Kayastoiiibha Mr. Lakbhmau Sahani ; Chuf Seerttary : Kumar K. P. Singh 
Peo, B.A., E.L, ; Civil & Session Judge: S. C. Chakra varty, m.a., b.l. 
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HALTAN (Deccan States 
Agency) : Major Raja 
Shrimant Sir Malojirao 
Mtjdrojirao alias Nanasaheb 
Naik Nimbalkar, K.C.I.E.. 

Maratha (Kshatriya)* Raja of 
Phaltan. 

Date of Succession : i6th 
October 1916. Invested with full 
powers : 15th November 1917. 

Born : nth September 1896. 

Education : Obtained Diploma 
of the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Married : i8th December 

1913, Shrimant Laxmidevi, Rani 
Sahiba; daughter of the late 
Shrimant Raje Shambhusinhrao 
Amarsinhrao Jadhavrao, Saran- 
jamdar of Malegaon Bk., District 
Poona, and First Class Sardar of 
Deccan. 

Heir: Shrimant Pratapsinha Bapusaheb. : 13th July I 923 » 

Area:zgj sq. miles. Population : (1941)* Net Revenue; 

Rs. 22,17,000 (1944-45). 

Phaitan is practically a full-powered State with powers of life 
and death over its subject. Its origin dates from 1284 1 and is 
ruled, from that time to this day, by the same House of Naik Nimbalkars. 
It was related by a number of matrimonial alliances to the House of 
Bhonsles to which Shivaji the Great, the Founder of the Maratha 
Empire, belonged. 

Shrimant Rajasaheb is an enlightened Ruler and takes keen 
interest in the administration. The State is governed by a Consti- 
tution Act of 1942. The Council of Ministers under that Act consists 
of the Dewan and two Ministers chosen by the Ruler from among the 
two-third elected element in the Legislative Council, the two Ministers 
being entrusted with almost all the departments concerning the 
internal administration of the State. Thus the new Constitution has 
practically conferred full responsible governjneuJ people of the 

State. '■ 

War Effort : Since the beginning of the war the State Government 
has been contributing Rs.i.ooo per month to H. E. the Viceroy's War 
Purposes Fund; It has also subscribed Rs. 8 lakhs to the Defence 
Bonds, of which Rs. 2 lakhs are subscribed to interest-free Bonds 
and Rs. 11,000 for an Armoured Cartier bearing the name ‘Phaltan.' 
Besides, all soldiers enlisted from the Phaltan State are given a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 2 over and above their pay. Compensation is 
also paid to such ^soldiers and their heirs in case of .disablement or 
death while on active war service. 

COUNCIL OF BflNISTERS. 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Godbole. B.A., LL.B,. Dewan {President). 

R. H. Shah, B. Sc., LL.B., Education Minister. 

K. B. Keskar, Finance Minister. 
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P ORBANDAR : Captain 
H. H. M AH ARAN A ShRI 
Sir Natwarsinhji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
Saheb of Porbandar. 

Born : 1901. Succeeded to 

the Gadi : 1908. 

Educated: At Raj kumar Coll., 
Rajkot. Stood First at the All- 
India Chiefs Diploma Examin- 
ation (1918). 

Married : In 1920 Princess 
Rupaliba, M.B.E., daughter of 
the late Ruler Sir Daulatsinhji 
Bahadur of Limbdi. Her High- 
ness passed away on the 26th 
Oct. 1943. Heir-Apparent : Yuv- 
raj Shri Udaybhan. 

Travelled : All over India 
and the Continent ; skippered 
the first All-India Cricket Team 
to England (1932). Club : The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 

His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes of Kathiawar 
enjoying plenary powers. Elected Member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes 1941, 1943. 

Area : 642.25 sq. miles. Population : 1,46,648. Salute : 13 

guns. Revenue : Rs. 33,58,000. 

War Efforts : Soon after the outbreak of the War the State sent 
a donation of Rs. 1,00,000 to H. E. the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund and 
offered to continue a donation of Rs. 1.00,000 every year till the 
end of the var. His Highness has already given donations of 
varying amounts totalling Rs. 6,30,000 to the following Funds, viz., 
H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, St. Dunstan's Section for 
Blinded Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen of the Empire, Lady Linlithgow's 
Silver Trinket Fund, King George's Fund for Sailors, Indian 
Comforts Fund for Indian Troops & Seamen in Europe, Indian 
Red Cross & St. John Ambulance Asscn (Indian Council) Fund, 
London Air Raid Relief Fund, Indian Comforts Fund for the comforts 
of Indian Troops in the Middle East, R. A. F. Benevolent Fund, 
Polish Children Fund, etc. The Porbandar Darbar have invested 
approximately Rs 30,00,000 in various War Loans. Supply of men 
and materials, the best A, R. P. Organisation, a National War Front, 
War Watching and Civil Defence Organisation, contributions to the 
various Funds both by the State and people, industrial enterprise, 
both established and new, are all working splendidly for the war effort. 

Special Constitution : His Highness had been pleased to introduce 
in 1944 a new' constitution. Under the constitution a Raj Sabha 
(Legislative Assembly) conmosed of 30 members of whom 24 are 
elected, has been set up. Even of the remaining 6 members to be 
nominated by His Highness, 4 are non-officials. The Raj Sabha 
elects, as provided in the Constitution a panel of 4 nominees two of 
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whom are appointed by His> Highness as Ministers All the adminis- 
trative portfolios including Revenue, Finance and Police are placed 
in charge of the popular Ministers Only the Civil Service and the 
Foreign and Political are reserved to the Chief Minister The Raj 
Sabha is competent to pass, foi the Ruler's assent, enactments in 
respect of all the matters falling under the portfolios of the two Ministers, 
and to make interpellations, move Resolutions and regulate Financial 
Administration 14 Raj Mantns and Raj Shubhechhaks constitute 
two orders of advisers on matters relating to civic and rural questions 
of public weltoe The Village Panchayat Act made applicable to all 
the unalienated villages, ensures simple, speedy and inexpensive justice 

Maharaj Kumar Shree Udaybhan, Heir Apparent, Porbandar 
State, Kathiawar. 

Born * 6th October 1910 

Adopted by His Highness Mahaiana Shicc Sir Natwarsmhji 
Bahadur on 12th June 1941 from Jethwa Shiee Shivsmghji of Shrinagar, 
(under Porbandai) nearest Bhayat of the State 

Education Received secondary education at the Carisia College, 
Gondal After passing Matriculation Lxamination of the Unrversity 
of Bombay m 1926 joined the ^giic utural Ccnlcge, Poona, and took 
the B Ag degree in 1932 

Sports Very keen at Tennis and useful at Billiaids 

Career before adoption Joined as L\tia Assiotaiit to the Poits 
Commissionei and Chief Customs Officer in 1934 Underwent train- 
ing in the Bombay Port Trust and t ustoms Department Served 
as Preventive Otficer and Pirst ^sslstallt to the Port Commissioner 
and Chief Cus+oms Officer till the date of adoption. 


Married 3rd July 1041 
Rajkumari Shn Premkunverba 
sister of Thakore baheb Shn 
Chhatrasalsinhji of Limbdi. 

The Yuvraj takes keen 
interest in the administrative 
activities of the State with 
which he has been closely asso- 
ciated by the Maharana His 
solicitude for the welfare of the 
people and peaceful progress of 
the State has made him very 
popular. He keeps himself fully 
informed of local conditions as 
well as larger questions concern- 
ing the State 

Dewan . Khan Bahadur 
Framroze Master, B A. 
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R ADHANPUR: H.H. 
Nawab Saheb Murtaia- 

KHAN JORAWARKHAN BaBI 

Bahadur is a descendant of 
the illustrious Babi Family who 
since the reign of Humayun 
have always been prominent in 
the annals of Gujarat. He is 
the loth Nawab occupant of the 
Gadt since the foundation of the 
Babi House by Babi Jafarkhan. 

Born : loth Oct., 1899, 
Recognition announced by 
Govt, on ist Jan. 1937. 

Educated : At the Radhan- 
pur High School and attended 
the Rajkumar College. Rajkot, 
for some time. H.H. is a good 
rider, keen sportsman, an expert 
shot and an adept in revenue 
matters. H.H. received ad- 
ministrative training under His 
late Highness. Married the daughter of H.H. the Nawab Saheb of 
Palanpur in 1925, has one daughter. In 1929 H H. married the 
daughter of His late Highness Nawab Sir Jalaludinkhan of Radhanpur. 
The Nawab Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right from the beginning. Radhanpur is a first class State with 
full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. Area : 1,150 sq. 

miles. Population : 70,530 souls. Revenue : About Rs. 8,00,000, 

Hereditary and permanent salute : ii guns. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Govt, or to any other 
State, but receives an annual Jama (tribute) amounting in all to 
Rs. 1,712 from the surrounding 8 villages of Chhadchhat and 
Santalpur, i of Varahi, 4 of Jhinjhuwada, 4 of Vanod and i of 
Dasada Thana. The State has a share in the revenues of the village 
of Undi under Varahi and has half share in the customs collected 
at Terwada by the State at a Customs Post controlled by the State. 
Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of grain are 
the principal agricultural products. The State is also noted for its fine 
breed of cattle known as Wadhiar or Kankrej. 

As a result of the introduction of the scheme of Attachment 4 
semi-jurisdictional Talukas and 65 non- jurisdictional units comprising 
an approximate area of 1,000 sq. miles and population of about 35,000 
have been attached to the Radhanpur State from the 31st July 1943. 

His Highness has placed all the resources of the State at the 
disposal of H. M. the King-Emperor, and the State has undertaken to 
pay Rs. 1,000 every month to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund 
for the duration of the War. Subscriptions have also been raised from 
the State servants and subjects for various objects connected with 
the war. 

Dewan : S. M. A. Uraizbe, B.A, 
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R ajkot : t h a k o r e 

Sahbb Shri Pradumna- 
siNHji, Thakore Saheb 
of Rajkot Kathiawar. 

Born : On Feb. 24, 1913 ; 
succeeded to the Gadi on June 
12, 1940 and was invested with 
full powers on Aug. 17, 1940. 

Education : Primary Educa- 
tion at Panchgani and higher 
education at the Rajkumar 
Coll., Rajkot, where he was 
awarded a gold medal for good 
conduct. He belongs to the 
Vibhani Clan of Jadeja Rajputs 
and enjoys plenary powers in 
the administration of the State. 

(Heir-Apparent) : Kumar Shri 
Manaharsinhji, born on i8th 
Nov., i93‘). 

Area: 28339. miles. Average 
Revenue : About Rs. 15 lakhs. Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. Population : 
130,000. 

Rajkot, besides being the nerve centre of Kathiawar, is a trade 
emporium. It was until recently the Headquarters of the W, I. S. 
Agency and is served by three important Railway lines. Educationally 
it is the premier city in Kathiawar and affords the facilities of the 
Dharmendrasinhji Arts and Science Coll., the Rajkumar Coll., Hunter 
Training Coll, for men and Barton Training Coll, for Women, three 
High Schools and a separate Girls' High School H. H. recently con- 
stituted a Post-war Reconstruction Cttee. which is expected to submit 
a report shortly on the establishment of Sir Lakhajiraj Industrial 
town and agricultural and industrial development of the State. 

WAR EFFORTS BY THE RAJKOT STATE. 

The Thakore Saheb has placed his personal services and all resources 
of the State at the disposal of H. I M. the King- Emperor. The State 
has appointed the following committees for the successful prosecution 
of the War : — i. Civic Guard Committee. 2. War Fund Committee. 
3. Publicity Committee. 

Besides, the State contributed to the W. I. S. Agency War-Plane and 
other War Funds and invested funds in the Defence Bonds 4 The 
N. W. F. was inaugurated in Aug. 1942 with the Dewan, Rajkot State, 
PS Leader and Mr. Parekh, b.a., ll.b., as Organiser of the movement 
which is receiving the full co-operation of the public. 

PRINCIPAL OFnCERS. 

Kum\r Shri Banesinhji J. Jhala, M A. (Cantab ), Dewan, Rajkot State; Rao Saheb 
II. R. Buch, B.a,, ll.b , Haxur Court Judge; Jadiija Manoalsinhji S , Revenue Officer ; 
(f. K. Dwivedi, Advocate, Sar Nyayadktsh ; Amarsinhti G Raol, Superintendent of Police ; 
S. Y. Durve, b.a, Haxur Personal Assistant; Rai Bahadxtr A C Das, M A , 

Director 0/ Industrial Undertakings, and Managing Engineer, R S E S CO ; Dr A P. Mehta, 
M.B., B.S , Chief Medical Officer ; Dr. R K. Yaonik, M A , Ph D (London.), PnncipaS, 
Dharmendrasinhji College ; K. S. Jorawarsxniiji A , Riyasat Superintendent ; V. V. Baxj, 
M.A., LL.B., Secretary to the Dewan : Sabalsinhji C. Jadeja, B A., Superintendent, Haeur 
Office ; D. P. Anadkat, B.A., Educational Inspector ; T. D. Sanguvi, B J£. (Civil), State 
Engineer. 
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R aj PI PL A: Lt.-Col. 

H. H. Maharaja Shri 

VlJAYSINHJl, 

K.C.S.I., Maharaja of Rajpipla. 
Born : 30th January 1890. 
Succeeded : 26th September 

1915* 

Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. Is an 
Hon. Lt.-Col. in the XVI Light 
Cavalry. 


Recreations : Polo, Racing, Shooting. Won the Derby in 
1934 Windsor Lad.” 

Heir-Apparent : Yuvaraj Shri Rajendrasinhji. Born : 1912. 
Educated at Mayo College and Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Is working as Army Minister in the State since 1943. 

Younger sons : Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji, born, 1917 ; 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji, born, 1925. 

Rajpipla is the premier State in the Gujarat States Agency and 
its Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty. 


Area: 1,517.50 sq. miles. Population: 2,49,032. Revenue: 
4i»25,748. Salute : 13 guns permanent (hereditary). Indian 

States Forces : Infantry ; Full Company, State Service Troops. 
One full Garrison Company for service with His Majesty’s Forces. 


Important Features : The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is reputed to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 


The soil is fertile and produces cotton, pil-seeds, tobacco, etc*, 
in addition to the usual food-grains. The principle crop is cotton 
which is wholly of the 1027 A.L.F. long staple variety. Sowing of 
inferior cotton is prohil^ted by law. Rajpipla cotton has established 
a very good reputation in the Bombay and other markets and is 
sought after by the trade. Tlie State also possesses very rich 
forests. 
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Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja : 
1. Making all services pensionable. 2. Extension of the Survey 
Settlement System to every village in the State. 3. Free Primary 
Education and grants of liberal scholarships for secondary and higher 
education. 4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the 
destitute. 5. Encouragement to Trade and Industry. Introduction 
of the 1027 A.L.F. Variety of cotton throughout the State and develop- 
ment of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 6. Extension of Railways. 
7. Establishment of Taluka and District Local Boards. 8. Introduc- 
tion and organisation of State Forces. 9. Establishment of the 
Legislative Council. 10. Introduction of beneficent measures for 
relief of agricultural indebtedness, ii. Establishment of a High 
Court of Judicature in the State, thereby completely separating the 
Judiciary from the Executive in the State. 12. Establishment of 
Taluka Advisory Boards consisting of non-official members. 

WAR cgfnrRiBimoNS. 

On the outbreak of the War His Highness placed his personal 
services and resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty. 
Contributions : — Rs. i lakh annually to His Excellency the Viceroy*s 
War Purposes Fund. Personal investment in War Bonds Rs. i lakh, 
;^5oo to the Lord Mayor’s Fund. Rs. 5,775 to the Gujarat States Agency 
War Plane Fund. Rs. 7,000 for the Fighter Plane presented by full 
powered Princes of Gujarat. £15,000 for three Fighter Planes 
for service with the R.A.F. called ‘‘ Rajpipla ” “ Windsor Lad ” and 
“ Rajpipla No. 2 ” from collections from the people of the State and 
His Highness. 

Two Silver Cups and Rs. 1,000 to H.E. the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow’s Silver Trinket Fund. Rs. 3,000 to the China Day Fund. 
Presentation of 2 Binoculars for the Defence Services. Rs. 5,000 
to the Red Cross Fund. Annual contribution of Rs. 1,440 for 
“ adoption ” of two Polish Refugee children. First year’s investment 
in National Savings Certificates about Rs 8 lacs. 

The State Forces have been serving outside the State with His 
Majesty’s Forces. 

Chief Minister (Dewan) : Khan Bahadur Pherozb D. Kotha- 
VALA, B.A., LL.B. 

Judge, High Court of Judicature : Sir Hormazdvar P. Dastur, 
Kt., Bar-at-Law. 
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R ATLAM: Major- 

General H. H. Sir 
Sajjan S I n g h j I , 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I.. K.C.V.O., 

A.D.C. to H. M. the King- 
Emperor, Maharaja Sahib 
Bahadur of Ratlam. 

Born : 13th Jan. 1880; is the 
recognised head of the Rathor 
clan in Malwa and is held in 
high respect by the other Rajput 
Rulers in Malwa. 

Educated : At Daly Coll., 

Indore. Succeeded iniSg^, 

Married: In 1902, a daughter of 
His Highness the Late Maharao 
ofCutchand in 1922, a daughter 
of the well-known Sodha Rajput 
family of Jamnagar, by whom he 
has two sons and two daughters. 

Served in World War I (France), 1915-1918 ; was mentioned in 
despatches ; was presented with “ Croix d'Ofiicier of the Legion 
d’Honneur ” by the French Government and was granted the Honorary 
rank of Colonel in the British Army in 1918. Served in Afghan War 
in 1919- Was promoted to the rank of Major-General and appointed 
A.D.C. to H. M. the King-Emperor in 1936, in which capacity he 
attended by invitation the Coronation in May 1937. Has a great 
international reputation as a Polo player. At the outbreak of the 
present war His Highness placed his personal services and State 
resources at His Majesty's disposal. War Effort : Rs. 2,19,000 in 
3 year interest free Defence Bonds, of which i lakh was invested by 
Shree Sajjan Mills, Ltd. Contributions : Rs. 33,894 towards His 
Excellency's War Purposes Fund and Her Excellency’s Silver Trinket 
Fund ; Rs. 3,275 for the purchase of a Motor Ambulance Car ; Rs.6,438 
to St. Dunstan’s Fund, King George’s Fund for Sailors and Overseas 
League Tobacco Fund, and Rs. 500 each to the Poor Man’s Spitfire 
Fund and China Day Fund. His Highness the Maharaja and every 
member of the Ruling family are contributing 2j% of their monthly 
allowances to the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. Rs. 14,983 have 
been so far remitted to the Red Cross Fund of Indore Centre. 

Area: 693 sq. miles. Population: 126,117. Average Revenue: 
Rs. 12 lakhs. Salute : 13 guns (local 15 guns). 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : H. H. the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur ; Chief Minister 
and Vice-President : T. J. Raja, M.A.. LL.B. ; Members of Council : 
(i) M. H. Avashia, B.A., LL.B., Revenue Member ; (2) C. M. Parekh, 
’B.A., LL.B , Advocate (O.S.), Judicial Member and Puisne Judge, 
High Court; (3) Capt. Kunvar Vijaya Bahadur Singh, Military Secre- 
tary; Council Secretary : Thakur Parbat Singh ; Personal Secretary 
to the Chief Minister : K. A. G. Krishna. 


''' ^ 
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M AHARAJ Kumar Shree 
Lokendra Singh j I, 

Heir-Apparent, 

Ratlam State, Central India. 

Born : 9th November 1927. 

Active and intelligent, the 
young Prince is very promising 
and has all the qualities befitting 
his position in life. From his 
very young days he has shown 
signs of great mental aptitude 
and capacity. 

In February 1934, at the age 
of 7, the Maharaj Kumar acted 
as a page to Her Excellency Lady 
Willingdon and acquitted him- 
self very creditably. He also 
met Their Excellencies Lord 
Goschen, Lord Willingdon, Lord 
Stanley and Lord Brabourne at 
the time of their visits to Ratlam. 

When in England in 1937, Maharaj Kumar attended the Coro- 
nation at Westminster Abbey and had the honour of being invited to all 
functions inchiding Luncheons, Dinners, Garden Parties, etc., at 
Buckingham Palace and other places, connected with His Majesty’s 
Coronation. Was presented to 'Their Majesties the King and Queen at 
Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace. Was especially presented by 
the Queen Mother with a mug in commemoration of the Coronation. 
Visited Oljmipia, Aldershot, Hurhngham, etc. Was present at the 
Empire Garden Party to witness the Polo Tournament between 
India and the World. 

Education : Till the 14th February 1941 Shrimant Maharaj 
Kumar Lokendra Singhji was educated at home. Major J. C. D. 
Mullaly was his gtlardian and Tutor. He was later admitted to the 
Daly College, Indore, as a day scholar, and remained there till the end 
of the session. 

In July 1941, after completing his term at the Daly College, 
Indore, he joined Colonel Brown’s Cambridge School at Dehra-Dun 
and remained there throughout 1941. Colonel Brown was appointed 
his guardian and the Maharaj Kumar stayed with him. He is now 
preparing, for the Senior Cambridge Examination while attending 
Mayo Cmlege, Ajmer. Lala Gopinath Aggarval, b.a., is his present 
tutor and guardian. 

Games and Hobbies : Riding, swimming, polo, shooting, cricket, 
physical exercises, drill, fencing, rowing, etc. Has a very good ear for 
music, especially English music. 

Medals : Silver Jubilee Medal, X935 ; Coronation Medal, 1937, 
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R EWA : His Highness 

Bandhvesh Maharaja 
Sir Gulab Singh Ju Deo 
Bahadur, G C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of Rcwa. 

Born 1903 ; Ascended the 
gadi m 1918 , invested with rul- 
ing powers in I922. 

Educated : At Daly College, 
Indore. 

Mamed In 1919 a sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and again married in 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C I.E , of Kishangarh. 


The Maharaja IS a keen sports- 
man and a good shot having accounted for 616 tigers. 

He was a delegate to all the three sessions of the Round Table 
Conference and was also a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference He is a member of the General Council 
of Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King Edward 
Medical School, Indore. 

A^ea of State 13,000 sq miles. Population 1,820,445 (1941 
Census). 

Revenue : Rs. 65,00,000. Salute 17 guns. 

Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central India 
Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, Allahabad 
and Mir^apur Districts of the U P , on the Ka#t by the Mirzapur 
District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the South 
by the Central Provinces and on the West by the States of Maihar, 
Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi The State has a number of ‘Waterfalls' 
some of which, Chachai and Keoti, are famous for their height and 
grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 

The general administration of His Highness' government is con- 
ducted by a State Council of which His Highness himself is the President. 
The State Council consists of four Ministers and a Chief Minister who 
IS also the Vice-Piesident. The Judicial administration is independent 
of the executive and accordingly a High Court, consisting of the Chief 
Justice and two puisne judges, has been constituted. His Highness 
is however assisted by a J udicial Advisor who is a retired and 
renownedjudgeof the Allahabad High Court, to advise him in disposing 
of appeals and revisions filed against the orders of the High Court, 
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War Efforts : In September 1938 when the International situation 
had been very grave, His Highness offered to place his personal ser- 
vices and his entire resources at the disposal of His Majesty in case of 
War. The offer was reiterated just on the eve of war in August 1939. 
Since then the Rewa Transport Corps has already moved out of the 
State, trained personnel for mechanical transport has been supplied, 
and some troops have been offered for garrison duty in British India. 

His Highness has so far donated about Rs. 5 lacs for the War 
Fund in various forms. In addition to this a sum of Rs. 27,000 is 
being spent annually on the upkeep, etc., of the State Forces outside 
the State. 

One lac of beedis and cigarettes and 1,000 tons of coal have also 
been offered for the comforts of Indian Soldiers. 

His Highness has further invested Rs. 3 lacs in War Loans. 

His Highness has given a handsome donation to the Red Cross 
Ladies Work Party which under the patronage of Her Highness the 
Maharani Saheba has been regularly supplying knitted articles, etc., 
for the comforts of troops. 


H eir- APPARENT *. Maharaj Kumar Shri Martand Singh Ji. 
Born : On the 15th March 1923 to Her Highness the Senior 
Maharani Sahiba from Jodhpur. 

Education : Elementary education at Rewa under highly 
qualified English and Indian Tutors. Joined Daly College, 
Indore, in 1935 and passed the 


Diploma examination with dis- 
tinction in several subjects in 
1939. Joined Mayo College. 
Ajmer, in 1939 for further 
studies. Passed the Intermediate 
Examination of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate 
Education, Ajmer, from the 
Mayo College in 1941- Has also 
received training in 1942, at 
the I.C.S. Probationer’s Course, 
Dehra Dun and is now receiving 
Administrative training in 
Mysore State. Marrted on 23rd 
August 1943 the daughter of His 
Highness Maharao Shree Vijai 
Raj Singh Ji Sewai Bahadur 
of Kutch. 

He bagged his first tiger at 
the age of 13 in 193^ and has 
shot 16 tigers up to date. 
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R AMPUR: Major His 
Highness Alijah 
Farzand-i-Di l p I z I R-I- 
Daulat-i-Inglishia, Mukhlis- 
ud-D aula, Nasir-ul-Mulk, 
Amir-ul-Umara, Nawab Sir 
Syed Mohammad Raza Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Mustaid-i- 
JuNG, G.C.I.E., K.C. SI, 
D. Litt., LL.D. 

Born : 17th November 1906. 
Succeeded: 20th June 1930. 
Invested with full ruling powers 
on the 25th August. 1930. 

Educated : Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. 

Matned: In 1921, a daughter 
of late Sahibzada Sir Abdus* 
samad Khan, Kt., C I. E., 
has 3 sons and 6 daughters. 

Hew- Apparent : Colonel 

Nawabzada Syed Murtaza Ali 
Khan Bahadur b 22nd Nov. 1923 Educ,: Wellington College, London. 
He passed Senior Cambridge from the Doon School, Dehra Dun, in 1942. 
Also studied at St. Stephen’s College. Fond of outdoor games. Now 
A.D C. to H.E. the Commander-in-Chief with the rank of Captain, 
His Highness is the Pro-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim Univ., a 
Member of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes ; a Lt.-Col. 
in the 2nd King George's Own Gurkha Rifles ; Hon. Colonel in the 
9/1 1 th Jat Regiment ; President of the Board of Trustees, Shia College, 
Lucknow ; a Member of the East India Assocn. and Marlborough Club, 
London. He is Chancellor of the Bliatkande Uni., of music, Lucknow. 

Rampur State is the sole survival of what may be termed the 
Rohilla State It is mainly agricultural, rice, wheat, maize, cotton 
and sugarcane being the chief crops 

There has been considerable industrialisation and Rampur city 
now has 2 Sugar Mills, a Textile and an Oil Mill, a Tent Factory, Wood 
Turnery, a Match Factory, Maize Pioducts, Machine Tools and 
Engineering Co., a Distillery and Chemical Mfg. Co , Ice Factory and 
Cottage Industries. 

For purposes of administration there is a Leg. Assembly consisting 
of 34 Members of which 17 are elected, 5 nominated non-officials 
and 12 officials. There is a State Council consisting of 5 Ministers, 
responsible to His Highness Primary and Secondary education 
is given free. Liberal Scholarships are granted for Secondary and 
higher education. The State maintains well-equipped hospitals both 
in the city and at the Tehsil Headquarters. 

: 893*54 iq. miles Population: 477,043. Revenue : R9 84,34,380. Salute: Pennanent 
15 gum. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President: Sv»d B. H. Zaidi, CIE, Bar-at-Law, Chuf Mmtster. Members: Lt. 
Col. H. L. VziuiA, B.L , Bar-at-Iaw, Political Minister ; Col. Nawabzada Svbo Javfar 
Ali Kxam Bahadur; Khan Bahadur Syed Masud-ul-Hasan, Revenue Minister; P. F. 
Barrett, I C.S., Home & Finance Minister. Secretary : M. N. Masood, B.A. 
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S ACHIN : His Highness 
Mubariz - ud - Daulah, 

Muzzaffsr- ul - Mulk. 

Nusrta-e-Jung, Nawab Baha- 
dur SiDi Mohommed Haider 
Mohommed Yakut Khan. 

Nawab of Sachin. 

Botn / iith September 1909 
Succeeded / 19th November 

1930* 

Mamed j Her Highness Ah- 
mama Sultan Nur Mahal Nawab 
Yaqui Zamani Begum on 23rd 
July 1937, and Her Highness 
Manzar Sultan Mumtaz Mahel 
Nawab Massarrat Zamani 
Begum on loth May 1938 

Educated 1 At home and later 
at the Rajkumar College. 

Rajkot. 

Sachin is the Senior Habshi State m India. The Rulers of Sachin 
are Sunni Mohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Kanm Mohommed Yakut Khan I. Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan 1 left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa. In 
1791 a tnple treaty was concluded between Sidi Abdul Kanm 
Mohommed Yakut Khan I, the Peshwa. and the East India Company, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alliance. By this Triple 
Alliance Sidi Abdul Kanm Mohommed Yakut Khan I took the 
State of Sachm. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own nght and is internally fully 
sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the Bntish Govern- 
ment or to any other State. 

Sachin t The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B. 
& C. I. Railway. 

Dumas . The summer capital of the Ruler is a dehghtful sea 
resort, ten miles by motor road from Surat. It is the only summei resort 
of its kind on the Western coast connected with Grand Trunk 
Telephone and other modem conveniences. Amusements in Dumas ; 
Sea bathmg. promenade, tennis, cncket, motonng. etc. 

Chief Minister Mushir-e-Ala J. L. Jobanputra, b a., ll.b. 

Military Secretary : Sardar Rafiq-e-Khas Thakore Natwar- 
siNHjx Parbatsinhji Vansia. 

Clubs : WiUingdon Sports Club, Orient Club, Cncket Club of 
India, Gun Dog League of India. 

Address t Qasrb Sultan, Dumas (Sachm State). 
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S ANDUR: Raja Shrx- 

MANT YeSHWANTRAO 

Hindurao Ghorpadb, 
Mamlakatmadar Sbnapathi, 
Ruler of Sandur. 

Bom : 1908. Ascended the 
Gadt in 1928. Assumed the 
reins of Government in 1930. 

Married : On 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1929, the eldest daughter of 
Umadat-Ul-Mulk, Raj Rajendra 
Lieut.-Col. Malojirao Narsingrao 
Shitole Deshmukh Rustum- 
jung Bahadur of Gwalior. 
Heir-Apparent : Shrimant 

Yuvaraj Murar Rao Raje Ghor- 
pade, born 7th December, 1931. 
Second Son : Shrimant Rajkumar 
Ranjit Sinh Raje Ghorpade, 
born i6th February, 1933. Daughter : Shrimant Rajkumari 
Nirmala Raje Ghorpade, born 8th February, I934- Third Son : 
Shrimant Rajkumar Vijayasinh Raje Ghorpade, born i8th October, 
1937. Fourth Son : Shrimant Rajkumar Shivarao Raje Ghorpade, 
born 13th September, 1940. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The Ruler of Sandur has a great and glorious tradition to uphold. 
The House of ‘ Ghorpade ' of which he is a true son — there have been 
no adoptions in this house — ^was founded in the Deccan centuries 
ago by Kamasinh, a Sisodia Rajput whose ancestors had died fighting 
Alauddin Khilji at Chitor. The enterprising Kamasinh scaled the 
walls of the otherwise impregnable hill fort of Khelna (Vishalgad 
today) by means of a rope tied to a monitor lizard, called ** Ghorpad’* 
in Mara^ and so acquired the title ' Ghorpade * for himself and his 
descendants. The line of Shivaji the Great was founded by the younger 
brother of Kamasinh, but the claim •of the Ghorpade family- to a 
place in history is independent of this relationship to the founder 
of the Mahratta Empire. 

'The vast region of Southern Maharashtra and Karnatak was long 
under the sway of the various Ghorpade Families and ruled by them’' 
(Sardesai). The names of Bhyriji, Santaji and Maloji have inspired 
both terror and pride over this broad tract. Under Bhyriji's grandson, 
Murar Rao, the celebrated Chief of Gooty, the Ghorpades attained 
the height of their power. Murar Rao’s empire extended as far east 
as Madras and Pondicherry and he levied a tribute of Rs. 7 lakhs from 
Mysore and Hyderabad. It was this same Chief of Gooty whose help 
Clive solicited during the siege of Arcot, and who routed Chanda 
Saheb, turning the scales and history itself in favour of ^e British. 
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In 1818, during the time of Shiva Rao, the State first came into 
political relations with the British, and its unfettered internal 
sovereignty was recognised. The State pays no tribute to the Crown 
and the Ruler has absolute powers. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM AND REFORMS. 

Long before ‘ modern ' administrative reforms now urged in 
Indian States were thought of, the Ruler had instituted such a system 
of administration in Sandur State ; and this has had the advantage 
of trial and improvement over many years of peace and five war years. 
The Ruler is the fountain-head of all authority. The administration is 
carried on by elected representatives of the people and by official councils. 

LEGISLATURE. 

A State Council was established in 1931, known as ' Prajamandal 
consisting of 25 members, of whom 21 are elected. The “Prajamandal” 
has the right to initiate legislation, move resolutions and ask questions. 
The second Chamber of the State Legislature was constituted in 1939, 
with powers to legislate and vote upon the Budget. A Standing 
Committee was then constituted, elected by both Houses of the 
Legislature, further to associate the people in the administra- 
tion of their own interests, and all matters of public interest such as 
Village Panchayats and Rural Uplift, Education, Public Health 
and file levy of new taxes are referred to this Committee. 

EXECUTIVE. 

The policy now enunciated of * Government by Executive Council ' 
was long forestalled by ^he State. The Ruler constituted an Executive 
Council, known as Huzur Darbar, in 1931. This was reorganised in 
1937 further strengthened, and the procedure adopted was regu- 
larised by the issue of the Mantri Mandal Manual in 1942. A Constitu- 
X tion Manual was issued in 1943 and this lays down the entire adminis- 
trative system of the State. 

JUDICIARY. 

Sandur is perhaps the pioneer among States of her size to constitute 
an independent Chief Court presided over by a Nyayadish of unimpeach- 
able integrity. This court is competent to refer cases to the Federal 
Court. The Judiciary has been separated from the executive. 

The Ruler is present at the Secretariat every Tuesday to hear the 
grievances of his subjects and no one is denied access to him on that day. 

A Debt Conciliation Board was constituted in 1936 to relieve 
agricultural indebtedness. By the Temple Entry Proclamation of 
1932 the ban on Harijans worshipping at temples was lifted. 

EDUCATION. 

The State established a central educational institution, known as 
Shri Chatrapathi Shivaji Vidyamandir in 1942. Students are coached 
up to the Matricujjation standard and special stress is laid on pre-military 
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(Sandur — contd,) 

education, extra-curricular activities and a study of **Dhanna- 
shastra/' A Technical Training Centre has been established at Ramgad 
in collaboration with the Government of India and it is proposed 
to use this centre, after the war, for imparting technical training to 
demobilised Mahratta Soldiers and others. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. 

Sandur holds extensive and excellent deposits of important 
economic minerals, particularly iron and manganese. Mr. Bruce- 
Foote of the Geological Survey of India has observed that “ Sandur 
IS one of the richest iron yielding centres in the whole world.*' 
Recent geological reports have revealed the Sandur iron ores to be high 
grade, with over sixty per cent iron metal. Eminent geologists have 
testified to the high percentage of pyrolusite in Sandur manganese 
ores, which have obtained first grade unit pnees in Continental 
markets. There are al&o extensive deposits of red and yellow iron 
oxides, which on analysis are found to be highly suitable for the 
manufacture of paints which satisfy I.S.D. specifications. Enormous 
quantities of high grade jasper, most useful for the manufacture of 
mosaic tiles, are available. Kaolin of exceptionally good quality, 
and suitable for application in the paper industry, or for high quality 
porcelain and refractory manufacture is also found. Sandur forests 
abound in sandalwood with a rich oil content. 

RULER*S ACnvrriES. 

The Ruler accompanied by Shrimant Rani Saheb Maharaj 
visited Europe in i935» ^tnd Australia in 1939. The Ruler pre- 
sided over the Akhila Karnatak Literary il^onference at Bellary 
in 1938, when he stressed the need for a common script for India. 
He also presided over the Inter-Group Sports Tournaments of the 
University of Bombay m December 1940. In Feb. 1941, he unveiled 
the statue of Tanaji Malusre at Sinhgad. The Ruler is the Presi- 
dent of the All-India Maratha Educational Conference and a 
Member of the Chamber of Pnnees, representing Phaltan, Aundh, 
Surgana and Sandur. Since the commencement of the war, the 
Ruler is taking active personal interest in war efforts both within 
and outside the State. I^e is a Member of the Mahratta Officers' 
Recruiting Committee constituted by His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay and his appeal to the Marathas to join the Army in 
large numbers, was widely responded to. A Technical Training 
Centre to train war technicians has been located at Ramgad Hill 
Station largely by the Ruler’s efforts. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President / 

Shri Rani Saheb Maharaj. 

Members s 

Meherban V. N. Rao, M.A, 

Meherban N. L. Hasabnis. B.A., L.T. 

Capt. Sardar D. C. Ranavars. 
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S AILANA : H. H. Raja Sahib 
Sir Dilbsp Singhji Baha- 
dur, K.C.I.E., Raja of Sailana. 

Born: On 1 8th March 1891. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
Gadi : On the 14th July 1919. 

Married : A daughter of 

H. H. the Maharawatji Sahib 
of Partapgarh in 1909 and after 
her demise, a daughter of the 
Rawatji Sahib of Meja. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar 
Digvijaya Singhji, M.A., born on 
the 15th October 1918. 

His Highness is a descendant 
of the Rathor Rajput clan of the 
Jodhpur House and is the twelfth 
Ruler of Sailana, a mediatized 
independent State in C.I. The 
Judicial Powers are plenarj*. The 
Rajputs of the surrounding non- 
Rajput States consider His High- 
ness as their head and Rajputs of India in general consider His Highness 
as one of the foremost leaders and a distinguished member of 
the community. His Highness has held various ofi&ces in 
the All-India Kshatriya Mahasabha ever since he joined it in 1919, till 
1933, when he ceased to take an active part for re^^sons of health. 
He is still a member and his advice and guidance are always eagerly 
sought. The Head Office of the Mahasabha remained at Sailana for 10 
years, between 1919-1933, when His Highness held the office of 
General Secretary, His Highness is a patron of the Mahasabha and 
has presided over its annual sessions 6 times, is President of Kurukshetra 
Restoration Society, Thaiieshwar, and Council of Bharat Dharma Maba- 
mandal, Benares ; Member, General Council of the Mayo College, Ajmer ; 
Daly College, Indore ; and Princes* Chamber, Delhi. 

During His Highness’s reign the local Veniacular School was 
raised to a High School and a new school building and a Boarding House 
were constructed. Education is compulsory and almost free, and medical 
aid is also free throughout the State. A new Hospital has been built 
with facilities for indoor patients and an up-to-date Maternity Ward. 
The Raja Saheb has granted a democratic constitution to the local 
•Municipality and established an industrial free Mandi at Dileepnagar 
and an Agricultural Farm at the Capital. The Judiciary has been 
separated from the Executive and a High Court has been established. 
Lately a Council of State has been established, of which Shreeman 
Yuveraj Sahib Digvijaya Singhji, M.A., is the President. 

I* At the outbreak of the War in 1939^ the Darbar placed its entire 
resources at the disposal of H. M. the King Emperor. So far the State 
has contributed Rs. 24,445 to the Viceroy's General Purposes Fund, 
Rs. 75,871 in Defence Bonds and Certificates and Rs. 5,302-1-3 to 
other miscellaneous Funds. Kunvar Vishwanath Singh, M.A., LL.B., 
Foreign dc Political Member. Area / 297 sq. miles; Population: 40,228; 
Revenue: Re. ^,00,000; Salute: ii guns. 
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S ANGLI: Captain H. H. 
Meherban Shrimant Sir 
ChINTAMAN RAO Dhundirao 
alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.C.I.E., Raja of Sangli. 

Born : 1890. Ascended the 

Gadi in 1903. Educated : at 
the Rajkumsfr College, at Rajkot. 
Her Highness is the daughter of 
Sir M. V. Joshi, K.C.I.E., B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate of Amraoti, 
Ex-Home Member of the Gov- 
ernment of C. P. 

Area ; 1,136 sq. miles. Popu- 
lati'dp : 293,381. Gross Ave- 

rage Revenue : Rs. 21,98,708. 
Salute : 9 guns permanent and 
II personal. 

His Highness has for many 
years served as a Member of the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes. Also attended the 
First and Second Round Table Conferences and served as a Member 
of the Federal Structure Committee ; Represented the Deccan States 
at the meeting of the National Defence Council held at New Delhi in 
April 1942. 

In 1943-44, the total number of Co-operative Societies in the 
State was, 118 consisting of 4 Co-operative Banks, 92 Agricultural 
Credit and non -credit Societies, 20 non- Agricultural credit and non- 
credit Societies, i Sangli State Co-operative Union and i Sangli State 
Co-operative Institute. The Co-operative Department is under the 
control of a popular Minister. 

The State has four Boys’ High Schools, one Girls’ High 
School, one School for Adult Women, one Montessori School, one 
Hospital, five Dispensaries and one Maternity Home. 

War Effort : With a view to promoting war efiort, H. H. has per- 
sonally organised a Central War Committee with himself as President 
and other Committees in the Capital and Talukas of the State to 
stimulate war gifts, and defence loans, enlist Civic Guards and conduct 
propaganda. Many War News Bulletins have been published. 
Shrimant Rajkumar Pratapsinh, second son of His Highness, was 
killed on active service on 22nd August 1942. 

Her Highness has organised a Ladies Work Party for making 
clothing and dressings for hospitals and warm clothing for troops on 
active service. Articles to the value of over Rs. 8,000 have so far»l>een 
supplied to the Bombay Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society. 

H. H. has promised a monthly contribution of Rs. 1,000/- so long 
as the war lasts towards H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 
A sum of Rs. 66,000 has already been remitted. 
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Other contributions : Rs. 21,500 to H. E. the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund, Rs. 10,386 to Red Cross, Rs. 2,000 to Lady Doreen 
Hope’s War Amenities Fund, Rs. 800 to Silver Trinket Fund in addi- 
tion to silver trinkets weighing 1200 tolas, Rs. 250 to Girl Guides War 
Gift Fund, Rs. 200 to St. Dunstan’s section at Delhi and Rs. 1,447 
other war funds. Investments : Rs. 50,000 in 3 per cent. Defence 
Loans. Investments by the State people: Rs .1,14,157 in Defence 
Loans, Rs. 57,000 in Defence Savings Certificates and over Rs. 1,00,000 
in National Savings Certificates. Besides, factories in the State 
have turned out large quantities of hosiery articles and over twelve 
million yards of tape required for war purposes. 

The State has so far recruited 5,555 men for the Army in addition 
to 250 for technical services. 9 persons from the State have received 
the King’s Commission, while 16 others have received the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The State offers a reward of Re. i per recruit to those 
who bring recruits belonging to the State. The Darbar have supplied 
7 ex-servicemen to I.A. Garrison Companies. 

Land measuring over 900 acres has been granted to the 
Govt, of India for the establishment of a military aerodrome. 
A plot of ground owned by the State in New Delhi has been 
placed at the disposal of the Govt, of India for use of the Defence 
Department during the period of the war. 

The Darbar have adopted all the necessary war legislation of the 
Govt, of India mutatis mutandis. 

Heir-Apparent : Shrimant Yuvaraj Madhavrao Raosaheb. Born : 
On 7th March 1915. Educated : at the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra-Dun, of which he holds a Diploma. He passed 
the B.A. Examination of the University of Bombay in June 1937. 
Married : Shrimant Soubhagyavati Vimalatai Athavale of Poona on 
30th May 1940. A keen hockey player 
and an expert rider. He is the Assistant 
Scout Commissioner for the Sangh 
State. The Yuvaraj was attached to 
the Secretariat of the Govt, of C. P. and 
Berar for some time where he gained 
experience of administrative work. 

A son was born to him on 24th August 
1942 and a daughter on 17th June 1944. 

EXECUTIVE COUNOL. 

S. B. Dhavle, I.C.S. (Retired), 

President, Executive Council and A dviser. 

S. R. Baitmangalkar, B.A. (Retired 
Dist. Deputy Collector), Diwan and 
Vice-President, P. M. Limaye, M.A., 

Economic Adviser and Second Councillor 
and B. S. Kore, B.A., LL.B., and K. G. 

Kulkarni, B.A., LL.B., Ministers in 
charge of Transferred Departments, 
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S ANT Mabarana Sbri 
Sir JORAWARSiNHji, X c I E the 
present Ruler oi Sant State Bom. 
on a4th March x88i Installed on 
the Gadi in 1896 Formally invested with 
full powers on xoth May 1902 
Educated at the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, and was associated with the 
administration of the State for more 
than a year preparatory to his being 
invested with full powers 

He IS an intelligent Pnnce who keenly 
supervises the administration of the State 
During his regime many improvements 
have been made and the State is 
making good progress The revenue 
of the State increased— Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlement 
introduced — Provision for English edu 
cation made for the first time and 
Piimary andSecmdary education made 
free throughout the State — ^Election 
system sanctioned for Municipality— Free 
mescal relief extended by opening new 
dipcnsanes in the district Manv other 
improvements have been introduced during 
his regime such as founding of a permanent 
Famine Relief Fund and granting of 
liberal tagavi loans to the agriculturisU 
during the time of scarcity Money is also idvinsed to local merchants by way of encomage 
ment at a low rate of interest Other improvements of utility such as installation of elMtx^ty 
in the towns of Sant and Rampur, lo k tower, public gardens, metalled rMds in paru, have 
also been made The regime of Maharana Shri Sir Jorawarsinhji has been anytmng but 
a bed of roses Famine and lean years had made the financial condition of the State 
far from satisfactory , but wise management has be n instrumental to keeping its head up 
The Rajaji Saheb exercises lull powers and enjoys 1 dynastic aaiote of 9 guns 
Primogeniture is the rule of successicm to the Gadi and the Darbar’s right of adoption 
has been recognised and confirmed by Government , 

By order of His Majesty s Secretaiy of State for India approving the recommendaUons 
of His Excelltncy the Crown Ripresentativc the Kadana State was absorbed into Sant 
State and the administration thertof w is taken over by Sant State from 22nd April 1943 
During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were approciat^ by Govern 
ment The Government were also pleased to recogr ise the right of the Rajaji Saheb to 
be a member of the Chamber of Prmces 

On the outbreak of the present War tbe Rajaji Saheb sent a message of unswerving 
loyalty to the Crown and the Government He h is also contnbuted generously towards 
various War Funds totallmg in all upto 31st Dec 1944 to Rs 1,82 061 A sum of 
Rs z 00 000 was invested in 3% Defence Loan 1949 52 A sum of Rs 25 000 was donated 
by the Maharana Sahtb towards H L the Viceroy s War Purposes Fund for purchase of 
Ambulance Cars out of which seven Ambultncc Cars have been purchased and named 
Santrampur A sum of Ks 75 000 was also invested m the 3 Years Interest Free Defence 
I oan This has been converted into 3% Victory Defence 1 oan of 1957 A State War 
Committee for collection of War Funds and propaganda work has also been formed 

The Ruling Family in the Sant State belongs to the Puar or Parmar caste of Rajjratt 
and 18 beheved to have descended from the celebrated family of Vikramaditya and Raja 
Bhoj of Ujjam They first came from Dbar and settled at Jbalod and finally about 
the X3th Century at Sant The founder of tbe family was Rana Sant who with hie uncle 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and establisbed himself at Sant 

With effect from the xst April XQ33, all the Bombay States were brought into 
Political ralation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Gujarat Statee and Reeident at Baroda with headquarters at Baroda Since then 
the Sant State has be«i in direct pohtical rMation with the Government of India 

The supervision and nunagement of the Vaccination Department of the State has 
been trsmMsrred to the State from xst December X933, by Govemmeat and the Chief Medica] 
Officer of the State has been appomted as the bead of the d^rtment 

Unreatneted control and management of tbe State schools was transferred to the State 
by Gevemneat from let May 1933 

Arta of State 527 ^ square miles Population 114,047 as per census of 1041 
Revenue Ks 6 05,517 

Hek e^arent Mabauaj Kumae Skei pRAVUitxifBjx, bom on xst December 1907. 
Deman N J Divrcha, b a , Lt n 
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M AHARAJKUMAR Shri 
PRAVIMSINH ji, Heir- 
Apparent, Sant State, Gujarat 
States Agency. 

Born : ist December 1907. 

Education : Elementary 

education at home under highly 
qualified tutors. Joined Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. Passed 
Diploma Examination of the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
Joined Princes School at 
Baroda and passed the School 
Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion of the Bombay University with distinction in 1925. Joined 
Baroda College. At School and College he has won several Cups, Prizes 
and Medals in tournaments. A good tennis and football player. 

Marriage : On the 15th May 1928 married Maharajkumari Shri 
Rajkunverba, the eldest daughter of His Highness The Maharao 
Saheb of Cutch, Bhuj. 

The Maharajkumar has travelled widely. He first went to 
England in the year 1935 to attend the Jubilee celebrations. Again 
sailed for England in 1937 attend the Coronation of His Majesty 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. Toured the Continent and 
returned to India in 1938. 

The Maharajkumar has donated a Silver Trophy known as 
Maharajkumar Shree Pravinsinhji Cricket Trophy for the Suburban 
Schools of Bombay. ♦ 

DECORATIONS. 

Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935. Coronation Medal, 1937. 

CLUBS. 

Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay, the Royal Western India 
Turf Club, Bombay, and the Cricket Club of India, Bombay. 
Patron, Khar Gymkhana, Khar, Bombay. 

Address : Santrampur, Sant State, Gujarat. 
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S I R M U R : Captain 
His Highness 
Rajendra Prakash 
Bahadur, Ruler of Sirmur. 
Born : loth January, 1913. 

Ascended the gadi : 22nd 
November, 1933. 

Educated : Privately. 
Married: The sister of 
Raja Shnmant Mahendra 
Singh Ji of Nagod, C L, in 
April, 1936 and the daughter 
of Sir Shri Bahadur Singh 
Ji Man Singh Ji, K.C SI , 
C I.E., Thakore Saheb of 
Palitana State m December, 
1941. 

Area: 1,141 sq miles. Annual Revenue : Rs. i6,oo,ooo* 
Population : 1,56,054. Salute : ii guns. 

Administration is carried on by His Highness with the 
help of a Council of Ministers. Judiciary is separate from 
the Executive. The highest Judicial authority is the Raj 
Niyaya Sabha which hears appeals from the High Court. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness The Maharaja Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Chief Minister : Rai Bahadur Janki Nath Atal, 
P.C.S. (Retired) Vice-President 

Finance Minister * R. G. Abbhi. 

Minister Without Portfolio : Kr Randip Singh Ji. 
Secretary, Sirmur Durbar: Raghubir Singh. 

RAJ NIYAYA SABHA. 

Member : Rai Bahadur Mukand Lal Puri, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law, M.LA. (Pb.). 

HIGH COURT. 

Chief Justice: Gauri Prasad Saxena, B.A., P.CS. 
(Retired). 
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T ALCHER : Raja Baha- 
dur K.C.B. Harichan- 
• dan, the present Ruler 
of the State. 

Born : gth June 1880. 

Succeeded on i8th Dec. 1891. 

Assumed ruling power, gth June 
1901. 

The State entered into treaty 
relation with the British Govt, 
in 1803 and rendered valuable 
help in quelling the Angul, Das- 
palla and Keonjhar rebellions. 

The administration is con- 
ducted under the personal super- 
vision of the Ruler. He is 
easily accessible to all his sub- 
jects and gives a patient hearing 
to those who seek redress from 
him. Raja Bahadur has insti- 
tuted three Byabastha-Parisadas 
in the State in 19^ with 50 per cent, elected membership. He always 
keeps pace with the advancement of time and in 1944-45 has 
formed a Council of State for the improvement of administration and 
the welfare of the subjects. 

The State maintains an independent judiciary. There is a 
Municipality at the headquarters ot the State which is controlled 
by a Committe of Officials and non-officials. Roads are lighted with 
electricity. Education is compulsory in the State. It has 50 primary 
schools, one H.E. School and one Sanskrit Bidyalaya. There are 
six dispensaries including one travelling dispensary and one Ayurbedic 
Dispensary. 

The State is noted for its Coal resources which cover 224 square 
miles of which 8 square miles are mined by railways and a Bengal 
English Firm. There is a match factory in the State. 

At the outbreak of the war the Raja Bahadur placed his personal 
services and entire resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty. 

Contributions: — Rs.17,033 for War Purposes F'und, Rs. 1,25, 200 
in Defence loan, about Rs.49,418 in purchase of National and Defence 
savings certificates. The Raja Bahadur is paying Rs.200 monthly 
to war fund from his privy purse. Timber is being supphed in large 
quantities for the war purpose. 

Area : 399 square miles, Population : 86,432 according to 1941 
census. Annual Income : Rs.16,37,135-9-11 (gross). Heir-Apparent : 
Juvaraja Sree Hrudaya Chandra Dev, horn 27th February 1902. 
Educated Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 

Diwan, Vice-President and Member of the Council of State : Diwan 
Bahadur Promoda Chandra Dev. J. Misra, Secretary to Durbar. 
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T HANADEVLI : Darbar 

Shreb Amrawala 
Saheb, Ruler of Thana- 
devil , belongs to the illustrious 
Jaitani Kathi clan 
Born Nov 28, 1895 Educ. • 
At Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
Ascended first his original Gadt, 
which was later amalgamated 
withlhanadevlionOct 23.1922 
Rule of Primogeniture governs 
succession 

Area 117 32 sq miles 
Population 18 790 (as per 
1941 census) Average annual 
Revenue Rs 3 00,000 

Administration The State 
IS administered under the per- 
sonal guidance of the Ruler, who 
was given Second Class powers 
in 1932 The Darbar Sahebhas 
instituted a Municipal Board with 
a non official majority, a Gramya 
Punchayat, a Sai Panch C ttee Jail and School C'ttees and an Exe- 
cutive Council of 3 members one of whom being an elected representative 
of the people Ihe judiciary is entirely separate from the executive 
There are 4 well constituted and independent Judicial Courts The 
Police Dept has been re organised and is manned by well trained and 
equipped personnel 1 he S. J Memorial Hospital in the State has 2 free 
wards for in door patients, and provides free medical aid to all without 
any territorial distinction Both primary and secondary education is 
free to all. Besides, deserving students are encouraged with stipends 
Liberal concessions and remissions are often granted to agriculturists 
Pure Bhagbatdi system without any Vero prevails in the State since 1934 
The State is divided into 4 divisions, each being in charge of a Vahiwat- 
dar who is under the direct supervision of a Revenue Officer A Post 
and Telegraph Office, free library, a Power House to supply electric 
lighting and water are other modern amenities. War Efforts The 
Darbar has placed the entire resources of the State at the disposal of 
the British Govt Contributions to various War Funds amount to 
Rs 25,000 including a sum of Rs 3,976 from the State subjects and 
servants Exports and prices of food grains, sugar, kerosene and other 
necessary commodities have been controlled, undue profiteering and 
hoarding discouraged and the bare necessities of life supplied to the 
people, especially to the poor and the middle class and low paid State 
servants, at concession rates The “ Grow More Food drive, N W 
F campaigns, ARP, Civic Guards and National Savings Certificates 
schemes have been well organised The State has also fully co-operated 
with the British Govt in promulgating emergency legislation and 
enforcing administrative measures according to local circumstances 
and conditions 



Chief Karbhari K L Chhaya Deputy Karbhart & Sar Nyayadhtsh M D Mehta, 
BA, LI B , Hwfwr Secretary & Khangi Karbhari A, L. Swadia, B.A., Chief Medicat 
OffUer Dr Vaaant K.Bam, M A K Charadva 
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T ONK: H. H. Said-ud- 
Daula Wazir-ul-Mulk 
Nawab Hafiz Sir 
Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Sowlat-i-Jung, 

G.C.I.E., Nawab of Tonk State 
(Rajputana). 

Born : 1879. Ascended the 
Gadi on 23rd June, 1930. 

Educated : Privately and is an 
Arabic and Persian Scholar. 

Area of State : 2,553 square 
miles. Population : 52, 6 Sy. 

Revenue : Rs. 33,16,480 m 
1351 Fasli (1943-44 A.D ). 

Salute : ij guns. 

The administration of the 
State is carried on by His 
Highness with the help of a 
State Council. A State Assem- 
bly consisting of 27 members 
with representatives of urban and rural areas has been introduced. 
All education is free throughout the State. 

War Efforts : The total amount of contributions so far made 
to the various War Funds amounts to Rs. 2,09,716-8-4, most of which 
was contributed by the people. The State pays Rs. 1,000 monthly 
to His Excellency the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund. War and Defence 
Bonds of the approximate value of Rs. 4,68,080 including Rs. 2,99,100 
State and Provident Fund investments in War Bonds, have been 
purchased. Large quantities of cotton and woollen articles have been 
sent for the comfort of soldiers by the District War Committee, 
Ladies' Section, The Namda Factory executed large orders of the 
Supply Department of the Government of India during the year 1944. 

Small savings scheme has been organized in all the state. 

A National War Front was inaugurated by His Highness in 1942, 
of which there are nine branches in the State, M. Shamsuddin Ahmad, 
B.A., being the Chief Organiser. 

A war news-sheet is issued every week in Urdu and Hindi. A 
loud speaker has been installed to broadcast war news to the public. 

ADMINISTRAITON. 

President : His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur. 

Vice-President (S* Ftnance Member : S. M. Mir, B.A. (Cantab ), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Home Member : Sahibzada Mohammad Toufiq Khan. 
Revenue Member : Syed Naziruddin Hyder. 

Secretary : M* Shamsuddin Ahmad. 
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T RAVANCORE: Lt.- 

Col. His Highness Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa 
Vanchi Pala Sir Bala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara Kirita- 
pati Manney Sultan Maharaja 
Raja Ramaraja Bahadur 
Shamsher Jang, G.C.I.E., D. 
Litt., Maharaja of Travancore. 
Born : 7th November 1912. 
Ascended the Musnad on ist 
Sept. 1924. Invested with 
Ruling Powers on 6th Nov. *31. 

Educated : Privately. Has 
travelled extensively in India, 
Europe, Ceylon and the Dutch 
East Indies. The Andhra and 
the Annamalai Universities have 
conferred the hon. degree of 
D. Litt. on H. H. the Maharaja 
and H. H. the Maharani, mother 
of H. H. the Maharaja. The Benares Univ. has conferred the hon. 
degree of D. Litt. on H. H. the Maharani. 

His Highness is Colonel-in-Chief df the Travancore State Forces, 
Hon. Colonel of the 12th Malabar Bn. and Hon. Lt.-Col. in the British 
Army. He is the founder and Chancellor of the Travancore Univ. 

Although the Ruler of Travancore is legally the source of all 
authority, judicial, administrative and legislative, yet for more than 
a century the Maharajas have acted as constitutional monarchs, 
without, however, failing to maintain effective personal contact with 
the administration of the State. H. H. the present Maharaja 
has not only sedulously adhered to these great traditions of his House, 
but has readily responded to all the legitimate aspirations of his subjects. 
There is a Legislature consisting of an Upper and a Lower House with 
a majority of elected members and possessing large legislative and 
financial powers and powers of interpellation. 

In Nov. 1936, H. H. promulgated the epoch-making ‘Proclamation 
throwing open all the temples under his control and that of his Govern- 
ment to all classes of Hindus including those hitherto regarded as un- 
touchables, a reform which evoked universal satisfaction and thankful- 
IS^ess all over the world. Another humanitarian reform was achieved 
by H. H.'s Proclamation in Nov. 1944, abolishing the death penalty 
provided for certain offences under the Travancore Penal Code. 
By another Proclamation in 1937, * University designed specially 
to promote technological studies and research has been established. 

Among notable legislative measures recently introduced are 
the Debt Relief Act, which is designed to alleviate the burden of 
indebtedness and is wider in scope and application than similar enact- 
ments elsewhere, and the Trivandrum City Municipal Act which makes 
provision for the better management of the municipal affairs of the 
City through a Corporation. 

With a view to nationalising transport in the State, H. H.'s Govt, 
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have taken under their control 
nearly the whole' of the road 
transport system in the State. 
They have also a scheme for 
nationalising the water traffic on 
the chain of canals and lagoons 
which he from end 
to end of the State. 

The Travancorc 
Steam Navigation 
Company has been 
started for the deve- 
lopment of coastal 
traffic. They have 
established the 
Travancore Credit 
Bank for granting 
long-term loans to 
the agriculturists 
and small industri- 
alists of the State. 

To reduce unemp- 
loyment and to 
exploit the immense 
natural resources of 
the State, the Govt, 
have embarked 
upon a programme 
of industrialisation. 

Among the first 
fruits of this policy 
may be mentioned 
the P a 1 1 i V a s a 1 
Hydro - Electric 
Scheme, the Cera- 
mic Factory atKun- 
dara and the Trav- 
ancore Sugars and Chemicals Ltd., 
the last being incorporated in 
Travancore and manufacturing, 
besides sugar, 260 varieties of 
pharmaceutical products, such as 
liniments, liquid extracts, liquors, 
pulves, spirits, syrups and spe- 
cialities including Caffeinaspirin 
and Lysol. The Rubber Factory 
at Trivandrum is largely engaged 
m the manufacture of articles for 
war purposes. The Aluminium 
Smelting Factory at Alwaye, 
which has commenced production 
I of Aluminium, has great possibi- 
lities lor the future. The Glass 


Factory at Alwaye and the 
Plywood Factory at Punalur have 
started work. 

The Travancore Fertilizers and 
Chemicals have been started with ' 
a capital of five crores of rupees. 

The construction 
of a chemical and 
fertilizer factory 
at Alwaye for the 
manufacture o f 
Ammonium Sul- 
phate and other 
important chemi- 
cals has been taken 
in hand. 

A rr an g emenls 
are being made for 
establishing a cane 
sugar factory in 
C entral Travan- 
corc. Schemes are 
well under way for 
establishing fac- 
tories for the manu- 
facture of cement, 
cane-sugar, caustic 
soda, fertilizers, 
sulphuric acid, 
potassium chlorate, 
ammonium sulpha- 
te, acetic acid and 
calcium carbide. 
Measures are also 
in progress for the 
establishment of 
Spinning Mills. 

Refined salt is being produced 
on a commercial scale and the 
State is now able to export salt 
after meetmg all its requirements. 

The State stands in the fore- 
front of educated India. Accord- 
ing to the recent census, the 
percentage of literacy on total 
population is 47* i for the whole 
State, 58’ I for males and 36*0 for 
females; and the percentage of 
literacy on the population aged 
5 years and over is 55*0 for the 
whole State, 67*9 for males and 
42* I for females. 
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(Travancore — contd, ) 

On the outbreak of the War H. H. the Maharaja generously offered 
to place the entire resources of the State at the disposal of the British 
Govt. He has not only made munificent contributions to the War 
Fund but sent the First and Second Infantry Units of the State Forces 
on active service. He has contributed Rs. 6,30,000 for equipping 
the trawler and minesweeper "H.M.I.S. Travancore*' for the use of 
the R. I. N. and Rs. 1,50,000 for the purchase of two fighter planes 
for the R. A. F. Besides, H. H. has contributed Rs. 1,430,000 to H. E. 
the Viceroy’s War Fund, Rs. 2,00,000 to H. E. the Viceroy’s Comforts 
Fund, Rs. 1,10,000 for Red Cross Work, Rs. 150,000 for Women’s War 
Work, Rs. 25,000 to the King George’s Fund for sailors, IRs, 15,000 
to H. E. the Governor’s War Fund, Rs. 10,000 to St. Dunstan’s Fund 
and Rs. 1,000 to General de Gaulle’s Funds for amenities to the French 
prisoners of war. H. H. Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi has contributed 
Rs. 1,00,000 to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Fund apart from contributions 
towards equipping a Field Ambulance Unit and to other funds. 

H, H.*s benefactions include large sums of money for earth- 
quake relief, for fight against tuberculosis and similar purposes and 
annual donations to several philanthropic and scientific bodies. 
Among his other charitable works is the establishment of a homo 
for the destitute and the infirm. He has founded an Art Gallery at 
the capital in addition to the one he maintains in the Palace. 

H. H.*s hobbies are tennis photography, riding and motoring. 

Travancore is one of the most populous and important of Indian 
States, next only to Hyderabad and Mysore in population and revenue 
and* occupies the south-west corner of the Indian Peninsula. It is 
foremost among the Indian States and j^ovinces in respect of 
literacy, both among men and women. Bounded on the North by 
Cochin State and Coimbatore Dist., on the East by the Districts of 

Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly 

and on the South and West by 
the Indian Ocean and the Arabian 
Sea, it is one of the most picture- 
sque portions of India, with an 
extensive hill region, numerous 
rivers, and a succession of back- 
waters and vast and rich forests. 
Trivandrum, the capital of Tra- 
vancore, is a terminus of the S. I. 
Rly. The whole State is covered 
by a network of roads and canals 
with a well regulated system of 
road and water transport. A 
weekly air-mail service runs be- 
tween Bombay and Trivandrum. 

Area : 7,661.75 sq. miles. Total 
Population : 6,070,018 — 1941 cen- 
sus. rrivandfMm Ct/y: 128,365. 
Revenue : Rs. 623 lakhs. 

Salute : 19 guns, local 2i guns. 

SaehivoUama Sir 0. P Ramaswami Heif •Apparent : Martanda 

Aiyar, K.C S K.C I E , LL.D., the Varma Elava Raia 
preeent Dewan of Travancore varma itiaya xcaja. 
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T ripura : lt.-Col. his 
Hiqhnsss Bishama- 
Samara-Bijoyee Maha- 

MAHODAYA PANCHA SRIJUKTA 

Maharaja Manikya Sir Bir 
Bikram Kishorb Dev Varman 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
of Tripura. 

Born : 19th August, 1908. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On the 
death of his father on 13th 
August, 1923, and was invested 
with full administrative powers 
on 19th August, 1927. 

Married : On the i6th 
January, 1929, the sixth 
daughter of the late Maharaja Sir 
Bhagabati Prasad Singh Saheb 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., K.B.E., of 
Balrampur (Oudh), and on her 
death in November 1930, 
the eldest daughter of Capt. H. H Mahendra Maharaja Sir Yadvendra 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Maharaja of Panna (Cl). Has 
one son and two daughters. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharajkumar Srila-Srijut Kirit Bikram Kishore 
Dev Varman Bahadur. Area of the State: 4,116 square miles. 
Permanent Salute: 13 Guns. Population: 513,952 (1941 Census). 
Revenue : (including Zemindaries) : Ks. 37,54,643 (based on the aver- 
age of five years). 

Capital : AG ART ALA, a pretty and well-laid town, 5 miles 
from Akhaura Jn. (B. & A. Rly.). 

Recreation : Tennis, shooting and big-game hunting. 

The Maharaja Saheb takes keen interest in administrative affairs. 
Public Works and Development and has extensively toured in India 
and round the world. ^ 

PRINCIPAL OFnCERS OF THE STATE. 

Chiif Minister : Manyabaka Raja Ran a Bodhjung Bahadur, F.R G.S. 

PolUtcal, Rev. & Forest Minister : Dewan B. K. Sen Bahadur, M A , B.L. 

Finance Minister : Rai Saheb S. C. Dutt. 

Minister of Public Health : Thakur Kamini Kumar Singh Saheb. 

Chief Secretary to H, H. : Pramadaranjan Bhattacherjee, B A. 

Private Secretary to H. H. : Capt. Maharajkumar D. K. Dev Varman Bahadur. 

Military Secrete^ to H, H. : Lt.-Cd Kumar P. K. Dev Varman Bahadur. 

Chuf Justice : Lx. K. C. Nag, M.B.E., Bar-at-Law. 

State Engineer : Capt. A. K. Sen, B.A., B.E. 

Com«fvafof of Forests : Kumar N. L. Dev Varman Bahadur. 

Chief Commandant of the State Forces and Officer in charge. Army Deptt. : Lt.-Col. Rana 
J ooBA Juno Bahadur, M B.E., M C., I.A. 

Commissioner of Police : Rax Bahadur G. R. Dutt. 
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U DAIPUR: Lieut.-Colonel 
His Highness Maha.- 
RAJADHIRAJ MaHARANA 
Shree Sir Bhopal Singh ji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Ruler of 
Udaipur, the Premier State in 
Rajputana. 

Born : on 22nd February, 1884. 
His Highness received an all 
round education and adminis- 
trative training. As Heir-Ap- 
parent his exceptional abilities 
fitted him admirably to dis- 
charge powers that were dele- 
gated to him by his illustrious 
father, His late Highness Maha- 
rana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.B., G.C.V.O., during 
his lifetime. On succeeding to 
the gad% in 1930 His Highness 
carried with the administrative 
schemes he had already begun 
as Maharajkumar. His Highndss’s qualities as a progressive ruler 
have mamfested themselves in the various educational, medical and 
municipal reforms introduced. Improved administration and indus- 
trial developments have led to an increase in the annual revenue of the 

State which is now almost double of what it was when His Highness 

took over the reins of administration. His Highness has contributed 
liberally to the various war activities and funds and a vigorous war 
effort has been launched in the State. 

His Highness is an excellent shot, big game shooting being his chief 
recreation. 

Population : 1,925,000, Revenues Rs. 1,20,00,000, 

Permanent Salute : 19 guns ; Local : 21 guns, 

Heir-Apparent : Major Maharaj Kumar Shree Bhagwat Singhji, 
Grandson : Bhanwarji Bapji Raj Mahendra Singhji. 

STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

Prime Minister — Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, 

K.B.E. 

Revenue and Finance Minister — Rai Bahadur P. C, Chatter ji. 

Home Minister — Col. Rao Manohar Singh, m.b.e. of Bedla. 

Minister -in-W aiting — Major Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Trivedi. 

Development Minister Musahib-i-Khas Bhadur Rai Bahadur S.V. 
Kanungo. 

General Minister: Major Rajadhiraj Hari Singh of Achrol. 
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V ADIA : Darbar Shri 
SURAGWALA Saheb, the 
present Chief of Vadia 
State, Western Kathiawar 
Agency, is aged 42. He belongs 
to the Virani Branch of Kathis. 

Kathis once dominated the 
whole province of Kathiawar 
and the province since then has 
borne the name ot Kathiawar 

Area / 92 square miles. 

Revenue 1 Rs. 3 lakhs. 

The Darbar Saheb married 
A. S. Kunvarbaisaheb in 1922 
and has two sons and three 
daughters. The rule of primo- 
geniture governs succession. 

The Heir- Apparent, Kumar Shri 
Knshnakumar Saheb, is aged 14 
years and the younger Kumar 
Saheb Virawala is aged 1 1 years. Both of them arc receiving educational 
training in a public high school at Rajkot. The Heir-Apparent is 
studying in standard VI while the second Kumar is in standard 111 . 

The Darbar Saheb has earned the reputation of being a progressive 
and benevolent ruler and takes personal and keen interest in the admi- 
nistration of the State. Reforms of far-reaching importance — medical, 
social, economic, educational and political — have been inaugurated by 
him. The subjects of the State enjoy the benefits of fiee education, 
free medical relief. Child Marriage Restriction Act, the Farmers’ Relief 
Act, a State ^nk. Prohibition, Electric Power-House, and a 
Public Municipality in Vadia and Akala. 

The growth of industrial concerns is adding to the prosperity 
of the State. An oil mill, a ginning factory, rice hullers, pul^e hullers 
and Industrial works are among important industrial concerns. 

The Darbar Saheb has contributed liberally towards different 
War Purposes Funds. 

Namdar Darbar Saheb has been elected a Representative Mem- 
ber of the Chambei of Princes for the Western Kathiawar States 
comprised in Group II and is also a member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes. 

The State is doing its best te promote the war effort and has an 
A. R. P, and National War Front organisations. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

State Kafbhari 1 Kusumrai J. Dewan, B.A., LL.B. 

Tutors* Companion to Heir- Apparent i Vishwanath S. Abhyan- 
kar, M.A., B.Sc. (U.S.A.) (Formerly Lecturer on the faculty of 
Sir Dorab Tata Graduate School of Social Sciences, Bombay.) 
Nyayadhishi T. V. Vyas, M.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer i Dr. K. J. Pancholy, L.C.P.S 
Private Secretary / R. D. Patgir. Huzur Secretary : H R. Vank. 
Treasury Officer: P.B.Sangani. Superintendent of Police: B Rupsing. 
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V ALA : Thakore Saheb 
Shri Gambhir Sinhji 
Vakhatsinhji Gohil, 
Thakore Saheb of Vala. 

Born : 25th April, 1889. 
The eldest son of the late 
Thakore Saheb Shri Vakhat- 
sinhji Meghrajji Gohil. 
Ascended the Gadt : On the 5th 
June, 1943 

Educ. : Harrow (England) 
and Clare College, Cambridge. 
He also took a regular course 
of training in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun. 

Married • 9th March, 1912, the youngest daughter of the late 
Thakore Shri Vensalji of Roha in Cutch. 

Recreation : Riding. 

Addre<;s: Vallabliipur, Vala, Kathiawar. 

Area of State * 21 1 9 sq. miles (including Zilla villages). 
Population : 16,197. 

Revenue : Rs 6,52,000. 

Heir-Apparcnt . Yuvraj Shri Pravinchandrasinhji Born on the 
15th October 1925. Married 15th February, 1944 to Maharaj- 
kumari Premlata Devi, Second Daughter of Maharaja Raman uj 
baran Singh Deo, C.B.E., Maharaja Saheb of Surguja. 

Secretary to the Thakoie Saheb : Rajkumar Jaswant Sinhji of Vala. 

PRmaPAL OFFICERS. 

Karhhari : Keshavlal K Oza, B A , LL B 

Sar Nyayadhish - Premshaqker O Trivedi, M A., LL B. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. Vallabhdas M Bhayani, M.B B S. 
Nyayadhish & 1st Class Magistrate : Chhotalal P. Trivedi, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Superintendent of Police • Dalsukhram K Bhatt. 

Revenue Officer : Ambashanker M Bhatt. 

Superintendent, Huzur Office : Bhagwantrai B. Hathi. 

State Surveyor : Sakharam K. Vidwans. 

State Overseer Pranlal K. Kacha. 

Treasury Officer : Manishanker V. Rajgor. 

Bardashi Officer : Jiwanlal F. Mehta. 
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W ADHWAN His High 

NESS Maharana Shri 

SURENDRASINHJI 

Ihakore Sahfb of Wadhwan 
Born 4tlijamiiry 1922 
Married Basin 1 J lyakun 
V ibi youngest daughter of 
H^s Highness M iharaja Saheb 
Sliri iihojiajji Sahtb of Gondvl 
on 1 8th 1 ebruary 1942 

Heir apparent Yuvraj Shu 
Birendia Dev horn on 30th 
Alaich 1943 

^ucce^<iion 27th July 1934 

Imeshture 8th June 1942 

Bdncaied At Mayo C ollege 
A]nui md Blundells School 
livcrlon (Devonshire) 1 ngland 
\rca of the State 369 4 sq 
miles ineluding th it ol the 
ittaehed uei but exclusive of 
the villages in Bntish Indii 

Population 6S 776 iiuluding vilhj^e )f the ilt'ich d nc i but 
exclusive of villigts in biitish Inchi 
Htveniie About Rs Seven lies 
Salute Pennant nt 9 guns ‘ 

His Highlit ss has two brotheis — Kuin ii Shii \ iiendi isinhji 
iged *.0 and Kumir Shii Vikiamsinhji a^ed 16 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President His Highness 

Dewan & Vice President Rao Bahxdip I) Rw\r 

B A 

First Member Kx mar Shri Kvransinhji 

Second Memler Bholanath J Iiixeik B \ II B 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

I/tgh Coutt Judge P L ( hldgar Bar at I \\\ 

Sar Nyayadhish Bholanaih j TiAkik B \ 1 1 B 

Supdt of Pclice Kao Sahlb Praihw isinhji H K\ot 
Chief Revenue Officer Gokvidas C 1 ari kh 
Supdt of Lducatwn Kaiidas N Shmt M \ 

Chief Medical Officer Dr Chatrabhuj P Ali ht\ M B B S 

Special Officer Ambashanki r P Irividi 
Nyayadhish Amriilal N Shah BA JIB 
Treasury Officer Mahendrarm D R w ai 
Rajkharch Officer Gopalji B Gohe-l 
State Engineer Kupsiniiji B Rana 
Secretary State Council Cuandiial M Shah 
Palace Medical Officer Dr Rtvasuanklk A Shukla 
I CP & S 

Khangi Kamdar Devisinh G Jadeja 



47 
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W ANKANER His 
Highnfss Mah^rana 
Shri Amarsinhji Baha 
DUR KCSI KCIE Maha 
rana Rajsaheb of Wankaner 

Born 4th January 1879 
Succession 12th June 1881 
A ^sumption of full powers of 
the State i8th March 1899 

Educated At Rajkumar 
College Rajkot 

Aiea of the State 417 sq 
miles 

Population 54 966 
Salute Permanent ii guns 
Revenue Rs 8 50 000 

Heir appai ent M a h a r a j 
Kumai Shri Pratapsinhji born 
1 2th April IQ07 

Gtandson ^u\raj Kumai Slin Digvijaysinhji horn 20th 
August 1932 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Deuan R\o Sahfb An^ntrai N Manker MA 
High Court Judge M C Kavefshwar BA LL B 
Home Member Rao Bahadur Devchand L Mehta B A 
Chief Medical Officer Gajanan D Guptf M BBS 

Supinntendent of Police cS* Militaiy Secietaiy Rao Saheb 
1 axmiprasad D Rawal 

Sar Nyayadhi^h IIirachand M Ghodadra BA II B 
State Engineer VrAjlal J Shah B E 

Controller of Civil Supplies Agent Agricultural Co opcratiie 
Bank Kantilal V Shah B Sc 1 1 B Bai at Law 

Secondary School 1 ducational Officer Popatlal Punjabhai 
Shah B A 

Wankaner State Agent at Bombay Harilal J Chavda B P 
Treasury Officer Kfshavlal L Gandhi BA 1 1 B 
Nyayadhish Jairamdas S Jobanputra BA ILB 
Private Secretary Ratilal B Sanghvi B A , LL B 
Revenue Commissioner Jivraj K Patel 
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A bdul Kadir Maho- 
med Hussain, Khan 
Bahadur, Dewan, 
Junagadh State. 

Horn : 1890 in Shikarpur, 
Sind, a lineal descendant of 
Asifjah Nizam-ul-Mulk, the 
foundei of the piincipality 
of Deccan thiough the eldest 
branch of Amir-ul-Umra 
Ghazi-uddin Ferozjang II. 
When Amir-ul-Umra Ghazi- 
uddin Ferozjang III was 
living in retirement in Surat 
he sent his eldest son Nawab Mir Bahawuddin Khan to Sind 
to obtain facilities for the British in Sind from the Kalhora 
Rulers. Nawab Bahawuddin Khan succeeded in doing so. Mir 
Muhammad Sarfraz Khan Abassi, the Kalhora Ruler of Sind, 
also confci red the jagir of Kandiaro and the title of Mian Sahib 
on him and that is how the family came to settle in Sind. 

After completing his education and passing the Sind 
Advocate's Examination, he entered Government Service as 
Resident Magistrate, first class, in Sind, 1913. Promoted 
Distiict Deputy Collector in 1918. Appointed Oriental 
Translator to the Government of Bombay in 1929 and 
Naib Dewan of Junagadh State in 1935. Went back to 
Sind in 1936, and appointed Collector^ and District 
Magistrate, Thar Parkar, in 1937. Collector and District 
Magistrate in various districts of Sind including the Upper 
Sind Frontier District, where he was the first Indian to be 
permanent Deputy Commissioner. Again appointed Dewan 
and Vige-President of the State Council, Junagadh, in 
August 1942. 

Address : Junagadh. 
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A NGRE: Major Siiri- 
MANT SaRDAR DhARMA- 
VEER ChANDROJI 

Sambhaji Rao, Vazarat Moab, 
Sawai Sarkhel Bahadur, 
the foremost and premier noble- 
man and Jagirdar of Gwalior 
State and a scion of the illustri- 
ous Naval House of Angrias 
of the Mahratta Empire fame. 
Born : In 1896 at Gwalior. 
Educ. : At the Wilson High 
Sch., Bombay; Sardar 
Sch., Gwalior, and the Agri- 
cultural Institute, Allahabad. 

His services to the State have 
been in the capacity of Keeper 
of His Highness' Privy Purse, 
Suba of Shivpuri, Master of 
Ceremonies, Private Secretary 
to H. H. the Maharaja Scindia, 



Huzur Secretary, Foreip and Political Minister and Vice-President, 
Executive Council, Gwalior Govt. 


Estate : He holds the Jagir of Ncori-Bhourasa and l^anbihar in 
the Gwalior State. Area/ 248 sq. miles. Population'. 38,460. 

Family History .* The historic house of the Angrias has placed 
an inefiaoeable seal on the pages of the TMahratta h'mpire since the 
days of Shivaji the Great. Kanhoji Angre was the naval c'oinmandcr 
of the Mahratta Empire. The Angrias fleet, the pioneer of the Indian 
Navy, struck terror deep into the hearts of all aggressors. During the 
regime of the Peshrwas, the Angrias accompanied the illustrious Mahadji 
Scindia to Gwalior. Since then the family has been closely connected 
with the Ruling House of Scindia in all their conquests in North 
India, and in recognition of the many services rendered by the 
Angrias in the conquest of Mewar, Ujjain and Mandsaur, the Maharaja 
Scindia endowed them with the Jagirs of Ncori-Bhonrasa and Panbihar. 

Sardar Angre, like his ancestors, has rendered valuable services 
to the Scindia dynasty and the Gwalior State and to him the State 
owes many outstanding reforms in the fields of administration and 
legislation. He has brought forward many public utility schemes 
leading to the amelioration of the public at large during his tenuie of 
office as Foreign & Political Minister and later as Vice-Piesideiit of the 
Gwalior State Executive Council. His wife is the aunt of the present 
Ruler, Lt.-Col. His Highness Maharaja Sir Jivaji Rao Scindia. 

In recognition of his services, he has been awarded the Scindia Medal, 
the highest honour in the State. His activities within and outside 
Gwalior in fields. Political, Social, Literary and Educational, are 
widely known. He has organized his Jagir on progressive lines in 
keeping with the times by instituting such departments as Development, 
Revenue, Judicial and Police. 


He has 35. and id. His ist son, Sambhaji Rao Angria, is studying 
Law. His 2 nd son, Shivaji Rao Angria, is studying Commerce. 
Permanent Address : Sambhaji Vilas, Lashkar, GwaUor. 
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B agla, Rai Bahadur 

Lala Rameshwar Pra- 
sad, belongs to the dis- 
tinguished family of Baglas of 
Churu, Bikaner State, well 
known all over India and 
Burma His father, Lala 
Dinnath Bagla, was a renowned 
businessman and the founder 
of the Marwari Intermediate 
College, Cawnpore, and United 
Provinces Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Born May 7, 1904 , 

Edtic Privately under the 
careful training and guidance 
of his father 

Took to business at a very 
early age and enlaiged his fathers business considerably, 
Director and Managing Agent, Shri Maheshwari Devi Jute 
Mills , Director and Selling Agent, Swadeshi Cotton Mills , Proprietor, 
Messrs Gangadhar Baijnath, Cawnpore Recently bought over in 
the name of Agarwal & Co , the E D Sassoon United Mills comprising 
the Jacob Mill, the Alexandra & E D Mills, the Rachel Mill, the 
Manchester Mill and the Turkey Red Dye Works — the biggest Textile 
umt of India known as the India United Mills Ltd This group of 
mills has 2,46,982 spindles and 6,673 looms and the TTrrkey Red Dye 
Works IS unique in the whole of Asia Has certain other busmess 
propositions in hand and is contemplating a further extension of his 
industrial and commercial activities Has travelled widely over 
Europe and developed an industrial outlook after a close study of 
the big industrial orgamsations of European countries Member, 
Cawnpore Municipal Board, from 1922 to 1932 and is now its Chairman ; 
Hon Secy , U P Chamber of Commerce, from 1931 to 1940 and has 
been its Chairman since 1940 , member. Executive Cttee Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
for several years , member. Central Assembly from constituency of U P , 
from 1930 to i934» Employers’ Delegation to the Internationsd Labour 
Conference at Geneva in 1931 ; tendered evidence before the Whitley 
Commission, Lothian Cttee. and Jomt Parliamentary Cttee , is con- 
nected with several other public institutions of the United Provinces 

Hobby : Fine Arts, particularly Music. 

Address : Bagla Cottage, Cawnpore. 
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Kt , Maharaja of Balrampiir 
Raj , P O Balrampur, Distiict 
Gonda, U P , Ry Station 
Balrampur, O & T Ry Owner 
of the premier taluqdai 1 estate in 
Oudh situated mainly in Gonda 
Bahraich I ucknow Fyzabad 
and Partabgarh districts 
Area About i 500 sq miles 
Population Over 6 lakhs Aier 
age annual income Rs 3 5 lakhs 
Born 2nd January 1914 
Son of the late Maharaja Bah i 
dur Sir Bhagwati Prasad Sin^h 
K c I E K B E , who died m rgzi 
Grandson of the late Mahiiaja 
Sir Digbijai Singh Bahadui 
K c s I , who rendei ed unique 
loyal services to Government 
dunng the Indian Mutiny and tnjo\ed a salutr of nine guns 

Educated Piivately and at the ( hieis Ma>o ColUgc Ajmtr 
Mamed November 1932 to Maharani Shiimati R ij Lakshmi Kumaii 
Devi daughter of II II the latt Maharaj i Sii ( hunch i Shumsheie 
Jung Bahadui Rana gcb gcmg ccsi gc\o dcl, 
Prime Minister and Supreme Commander m Chief of Nepal Imested 
with full admimsUatne poutrs 22nd March 1937 Knighted 1941 
The Maharaja Saheb is a Janwir Rijput, and his ancestoi s migrated 
from Pawagarh (Gujerat) in the i6th centuiy 

The Maharaja is a ruler of progiessive views m iinly interested m 
administrative reforms and industrialisation of his estate He abolished 
Begar or forced labour from tenants, also Chatsahi and other old feudal 
dues He installed a large irrigation scheme in his estxte for publu 
benefit comprising 4 electncally driven river pumping schemes 3 S elec 
trie tube wells and 3 big storage rcsereoirs commanding in all in area 
of 72,000 acres with i3omiles of transmi'>sion lines and 843 miles of majoi 
watercourses built at a capital cost of about Rs 2 3 1 ikhs Has installed 
2 powerful generating plants providing electiicity to Bill ampin town 
and also to Gonda 26 miles and Bahraich about 40 miles off organised 
Consolidation, Agriculture and Rural Development departments with 9 
agricultural farms at a capital cost of about Rs 3 to o laklis and a 
recumng annual charge of about Rs one lakh 1 licit aie two large 
sugar factoiies in the Raj and one Wood Works Industry at Bal ampur 
The Maharaja maintains 9 dispensanes including a Women s Hospital 
fitted with X-Ray at an annual recurring cost of Rs 93 000 also two 
spacious Dharamsalas and several schools * 

War Fund Contributions and investments amount to about Rs 35 
lakhs, besides a donation of Rs 5 000 per month for the duration of 
the War The Maharaja takc^ l?een interest in War Publicity and 
Recruitment and has recruited over 3 000 men Manager Col F H 
Tounsend. Publicity Officer H L Snvastava m a 


B ALRAMPUR Maha 

RAJA Sir Pateshwari 
Prasad Singh Sahib 
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B HANDARI, K. N., Rai 
Bahadur, Rajya 
Bhushan, Millowner, 
Industrialist and Banker of 
Indore, Treasurer, Dewas 
State Junior, and Recipient 
of High Honours of Gold 
Anklet, Ekori Tazim and 
Hatlii Seropau from Jodh- 
pur Durbar. Born : 1888. 

Founder and Managing 
Director, The Nandlal Bhan- 
dari Mills, Ltd. ; Proprietor, 

The Rai Bahadur Kanhai- 
yalal Bhandari MiUs, Ltd., 
and Bhandari Iron and Steel 
Co., largest and most unique 
concern of its type in C.I. ; First Class Hony. Magistrate, Hony. 
Tieasurer, Indian Red Cross Society, Holkar State Branch and 
Holkar State War Relief Fund ; Member, Economic Industrial 
Development Board and Gyara Panch ; Vice-President, Indore 
Millowners’ Asscn. and President, Nasik District Oswal Sabha ; 
formerly member. City Impiovement Trust Board, Central 
Gram Advisory Cttee., Stores Purchase Cttee., Constitutional 
Reforms Cttee. and of several other Cttees. apptd. by the Holkar 
Government. His philanthropic activities are numerous such 
as Rampura Boarding House, the Nandlal Bhandari High 
School — special feature of which is the vocational education 
given there. His charities amount to many lacs. 

He is a good orator and a voracious reader and takes 
keen interest in industrial uplift, Ayurved and Yogic Science. 
The labour amenities provided in his Mills arc very highly 1 
spoken of. These include a Maternity Home which gives 
free service to the women of all Mill workers of Indore and 
is a unique institution of its kind in Central India. . ' 

His younger nephew Narendra Singh got the military I 
rank of Lt. from H. H. the Maharaja Holkar Bahadur and is 
• recipient of the high honour of gold Anklet from Jodhpur ^ 
Darbar. His younger brother Seth Suganmal and nephew 
Bhawarsingh Bhandari got the honour of gold Anklet from 
H. H. The Maharana Saheb Bahadur of Udaipur in 1944. 
Address : 18, Nandan Wan, Tukoganj, Indore. 
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D I N A J P U R . Captain 
Maharaja Jagadish 
Nath Ray, F R S A , 
of Dinajpur. 

Born : December 28th, 1894. 

Educated: At the Hindu School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
has also had military traimng. 

Commissioned to the Indian 
Land Forces, January 1924, 
attached to ii/igth Hyderabad 
Regt., I T F as Hon Lieut , 
now Hon Captain 
The Maharaja Saheb was for 
several years the Chairman of 
both the District Board and 
the Municipality of Dinajpur. 

He was elected a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1930, 
and nominated a member of the 
Council of State. 1933. His 
speeches are always marked for their fieedom from f'^ar or favour 
He was President of the All-India Kayadha Conferti'ce lepiesent- 
ing five million Kayasthas, and a Vice-President of the British Indian 
Association. His voluntary monthly contribution of Rs 100 to the 
War Fund since the commencement of the war and othu substantial 
lump payments to Govt, have been greatly appreciated 

Raja Ganesh, the founder of the Dinajpur Raj, defeated the 
Mussalman ruler of Bengal and occupied the mussnad in the beginmng 
of the 15th century. The Raj descended in 1642 from the Dutta 
family of Ganesh to Raja Sukdev Ray, a scion oi the Ghosh family. 
Sukdev's son Prannath was given the title of Maharaja Bahadur by 
Emperor Aurangzeb. His grandson Ramnath obtained it as a here- 
ditary distinction in 1745. He owned numerous muskets and many 
pieces of cannon, some of which are still preserved with care His 
grandson Maharaja Bahadur Radhanath's sanad was given under 
the hand and seal of the first Bntish Goverpor-General of Bengal. 
Shyammohini, the talented widow of Maharaja Taraknath, received 
the title of Maharam, and her son Maharaja Bahadur Sir Girija Nath 
Ray, K.C.I.E., left the gadt in 1919 to his son, the present Maharaja. 

The great temple of Kantanagar on the Dinajpur-Darjeeling 
Road — ^which Dr. Buchanan visited between 1807 and 1814 and declared 
as ** by far the finest in Bengal," — ^was built by the Maharaja Bahadurs 
Prannath and Ramnath Ray. Maharaja Jagadish Nath is a devoted 
Vaishnab and his financial contributions to tlie many religious, cultural 
and charitable institutions of the country are too numerous to mention. 

Personal Assistant: Babu Abinash Chandr\ Roy. Revenue 
Secretary / Rai Sahib Nalini Mohon Sinha. Address / Dinajpur 
Rajbati. B. & A. Rly, Calcutta Office. P 301, Pratapaditya Road, 
Kalighat. 

. j 
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D ai MIA, Seth Ram- 
KRisHNA, runs a chain of 
Cement Factories, a Paper 
Mill many Sugar factories which 
rank among the largest of their 
kind in India Electric Com- 
panies, Chemical Works, a 
Plywood factory, a number 
of collieries large Agncultural 
farms a public Railway canying 
passengers and goods, the Bharat 
Insurance Co , Bharat Fire & 
General Insurance Ltd , 
Bharat Bank Ltd , and many 
other concerns Despite these 
and other notable enterprises, 
his private life is one of rigorous 
simplicity and he gives away 
most of his income in chanties 

His ancestors nch aristocrats 
of the Marwari commumty, 
originally belonged to Dalma a 
village in the Punjab States from where they denved their family 
name Dalmia From Punjab, his ancestors migrated to Jaipur State, 
and to Seth Harjimal, a scion of the Dalmia family, were born two 
sons, Ramkrishna and Jaidayal Ramkrishnas daughter, 
Shnmati Ramadevi a highly educated and cultured lady, is married 
to Seth Shanti Prasad Jain also a leading industrialist and business 
magnate Seth Jai Dayal and Seth Shanti Prasad are his loyal and 
closest business associates who have quietly organised the Dalmia- Jain 
Group of Industries 

Ramknshna began life at the early age of 12, being apprenticed 
to a firm on Rs 10 a month, and made a mark when he was in his 
teens. His schoohng was desultory, but by assidqous home study, he 
mastered the essential pnnciples of economics and finance Throughout 
his stormy career, which was full of numerous ups and downs, he has 
pre-eminently been a Karmayogi and his steadfastness and strong 
will-power have raised him to his present position Besides his mastery 
of <techmcaUties of finance and economics, he has also acquired a 
good knowledge of English, Hindi, Bengali and Gujerati, all of which 
he speaks well and with ease He is well read in Hindu senptures 
and his knowledge of Indian philosophy is extensive 

His industrial career commenced only twelve years ago, and to- 
day he is one of the biggest industrial magnates in the country He has 
a way of making a success of concerns, which in other hands tend 
to sink or fail -Always keeping in view the best interests of the country 
he forged ahead and planned industrial enterprises, which have ulti- 
mately proved of immense public benefit and utihty. Not many years 
ago, his centres of activity were scattered in smaU isolated places. 
To-day they have grown into self-sufficient towns, aptly named after 
his ancestors, Dahmanagar (Bihar), Dalmiapuram (South India), 
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Dalmia Dadri (Punjab), and Shantinagar (Karachi-Sind) the last bear- 
ing the name of his illustrious son-in-law. Those are the perfect 
*' model-towns " well planned, with clean filtered water and electricity 
laid on. Large parks, picturesque lawns, green playgrounds and wide 
cement roads surrounding well ventilated modern factories, present a 
colourful spectacle. These unique features attract every week crowds 
of tourists and visitors. 

The growth of Dalmia Cement industry, which he entered in 
1937, admirably illustrates his organising capacity and perseverance 
in the face of tremendous competition and opposition from powerful 
combines. The keen competition put up by his rivals, which has been 
hitherto unprecedented, lasted for years, but his untiring energy, 
patience and courage wore its edge ofi and the industry was set on a 
sound and prosperous footing. 

At the end of 1942 he floated the Bharat Bank Ltd., with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 20 crores and an issued capital of Rs. 15 
crorcs. The avowed aim of this enterprise is to render service to 
the masses of India, ultimately to help in spreading industry to 
every nook and corner of the country and to make crores of men 
and women “ bank-minded '* by thousands of branches operating in 
every city and town of India. 

Seth Dalmia lives plainly, wears simple clothes and confines 
his personal expenses to the barest necessities of life. He keeps 
himself abreast of latest developments in world politics, trade and 
industry and devotes hours daily to the study of religion and philoso- 
phy. His connections are widespread and he is on terms of close 
friendship with eminent political leaders, commercial magnates, ruling 
princes, provincial governors, executive councillors and high ofi&cials. 

Dalmianagar is the seat of the manufacture of diverse articles of 
public utility such as Cement, Sugar, Paper, Vegetable Ghee, Sulphuric 
Acid, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda, Table Salt, Distempers, Filter 
Paper, Playing Cards, etc. Seth Dalmia takes greater pride in the 
facilities Dalmianagar provides to the workers than in the magnitudes 
of the industries it houses. He takes keen personal interest in the 
welfare of his employees for whose recreation special provision has been 
made. There are clubs, libraries, gymnasiums, playgrounds, orchestras, 
theatricals, study-circles and schools, which are the best of their fcind in 
any industrial colony. On all these he spends generously, always 
aiming at providing for workers a happy and healthy life. 

His charities run into millions, but publicity being avoided, few 
know much about them. Following the precepts of the Gita, he gives 
because he should, making no distinction of caste and creed in giving. 
In spite of having monumental achievements to his ( redit, Seth Dalmia 
views them with a sense of detachment, always realising that he is not 
the doer of what he has done but that in him God has fulfilled 
Himself. 


Address : Dalmianagar ( Bihar ) and 

Dsilmia-Jain Nivas, New Delhi. 
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D evarao sivaram. 
Rao Bahadur Dharma- 
PRAKASA, Selling Agent, 
Mysore Spinning & Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Minerva Mills Ltd., Banga- 
lore, and Modern Mills Ltd., 
Bombay. 

Born : loth July 1890. 
Educated : at The London 
Mission High School, Bangalore. 

Married : Sou Shanta Bai in 
February 1909. Has four sons 
and three daughters. 

The title " Dharmaprakasa ” 
was conferred on him by H. H. 
the Mah&raja of Mysore in 1943 
and " Rao Bahadur " in 1945. 

Director, Mysore Spun Silk 
Mills Ltd., Member, Mysore 
Legislative Council ; President, 
Bangalore Rotary Club 1942-43, Mysore Chamber of Commerce 
1928 and 1938-39 ; Rama Krishna Students' Home, and Deenaseva 
Sangha ; Member, Central Rural Reconstruction Committee, Board 
Industries and Commerce and the Mysore Economic Conference of 
(Mysore Government). 

Medical relief, help to students and educational institutions, 
women’s organisations, social service clubs, religious Mutts and 
Patasalas and provision of amenities to troops, British and Indian, 
are a few of the several phases of his philanthropic work. His bene- 
factions to-date exceed Rs. 5 lakhs, several of them being of a recurring 
nature. Besides, he has placed at the disposal of the troops an entire 
estate near Bangalore. 

His wife, Mrs, Shanta Bai Devarao Sivaram, his four sons and three 
daughters, his entire family, is devoted to the service of the troops and 
they cheerfully and regularly participate in the work of rendering the 
life of injured soldiers in hospitals more endurable and happy. 

The Shivarams organise free lunches and teas to the troops on 
festive days, and regularly entertain convalescents in British and Indian 
Military hospitals through their mobile talkie unit, the cost and mainte- 
nance of which exceed Rs. 40,000. A quarter million feet of interesting 
film has been screened through this unit to the delight of 3,50,000 
men. 

Mr. Shivaram's contributions in aid qf the war aggregate a lakh 
of rupees, including Rs. 15,000 for providing comforts to the troops, 
to the Red Cross Fund and for a free ambulance and Rs. 10,000 towards 
maintenance of free coffee bars at the City and Contonment Railway 
Stations. 
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Mr. Sivaram is a firm believer in relieving human suffering as the 
highest form of service and has given several substantial donations to 
hospitals, etc. These include Rs. i lakh to the new Tuberculosis 
Hospital at Bangalore, the foundation stone of which was recently 
laid by H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore ; Rs. 25,000 to the Ayurvedic 
Hospital attached to the Sri Jayachamarajendra School of Indian 
Medicine ; Rs. 10,000 to the Ayurvedic Dispensary at Sringeri ; 
Rs. 10,000 to the Gunamba Trust at Mysore : and Rs. 10,000 to the 
Civic and Social Progress Association’s Milk Centre. 

To the proposed Beggars’ Home at Bangalore, he has donated 
Rs. 30,000 and the Asaktha Poshaka Sabha, the Moral and Social 
Hygiene Association, and the Civic and Social Progress Association 
have all received due support from him. 

At the Deena Seva Sangha, in which he takes very keen interest 
and of which he is the President, 1,000 children of the labourers and 
working classes are educated, given free soap, oil and baths, special 
physical culture training (Suryanamaskar, etc.), and trained in small 
industries and vegetable gardening to enable them to earn a living 
later in life. His total contributions, in this sphere of medical relief 
and social amelioration exceed Rs. t, lakhs 

In the field of Education he is regularly spending large sums, the 
total of which exceed Rs. 50,000. The Bikshanna Home, the Saraswat 
Poor Students’ Fund, the National High School, Bangalore, Sri Rama^ 
krishna Students’ Home at Madras and Bangalore, Mysore Muslim 
Orphanage, the Anatha Asrayam, the Sanskrit College, Jaya- 
chamarajendra Occupational Institute, the Ganapati and Beasant High 
Schools at Mangalore, the Sarada Vidya Mandir, the Sarada Vilas 
High School at Mysore and the Vile Parle Home are prominent among 
the many institutions that have received his generous help. Besides, 
he has undertaken to feed regularly a large number of students at 
Bangalore and Mysore cities as a wartime measure. 

The Kasturba Memorial Fund, the Bengal Famine Relief Fund, 
H.H. the Yuvaraja Memorial Fund, Rajadharma Prasaktha K. Sankara- 
narayana Rao’s Memorial Fund, and the Rotary club’s efforts at Social 
Service have all received his liberal help. 

Religiously inclined, yet not of the old orthodox school but 
possessing a liberal outlook on the vital aspects of religion, Mr. Uevarao 
Sivaram has endowed the Shirali Gurukul, the Sringeri and other 
Mutts to the tune of a lakh of rupees. 

Village improvement work is another of his pet hobbies. He has 
selected a few villages near about Bangalore for intensive rural 
development work and is expending large sums on the improvement 
of those villages. 

Hobbies .‘^Social Service, Rural Reconstruction and Religifius 
Study. 

Address : ” ABSHOT ”, 4 Bellary Road, High Ground, 

Bangalore. 
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G upta, seth ramratan, 
M L A (Central) Born 

Sept 21, 1906, Eldest son 
of late L Behanlal, founder of 
the famous Cawnpore firm of 
Behanlal Kamcharan — Ban- 
kers, Mill-owners and Indus- 

trialists, having branches and 
agencies all over India En- 
tered business at the early age 
of 17 and accepted the onerous 
responsibility of controlling 
all the concerns of Behanlal 
Ramcharan especially their 

import export and banking side 
lie built up rapidly a high 
reputation for himself in India s 
industrial commercial and na- 
tional life His mind is set on 
a comprehensive industrialisa- 
tion of India on modern lines 
and he firmly believes that the 
country’s first line of defence is its industrial strength 

Chairman, Lakshmiratan Cotton Mills Co , Ltd , Cawnpore Chair- 

man, Adarsh Bima Ltd , Allahabad , Director, Hindustan Commercial 
Bank and Free India General Insurance Company Ltd , Cawnpore , 
Founder of the well-known concerns — India Supplies, Northern India 
Trading Co , B R Woodworks, B R Synthetic & Food Products, 
B R Engineering Works, U P Stock Exchange Ltd of Cawnpore, 
Gwalior Traders Ltd of Gwalior, India Construction Company and the 
Engineering Works of India Ltd , Calcutta Promoter and for two 
years President of the U P Merchants Chamber, Cawnpore , one of the 
founders of Employers’ Asscn of Northern India, Cawnpore , Director*, 
Hurnladih Coal Co Ltd Calcutta, New Churulia Coal Co , Ltd , 
Calcutta Gupta Brothers (Stocks and Shares), Traders Ltd , Lucknow 
also connected with a number of other indus^ial and public concerns 
Political career He is a staunch nationalist and began to devote 
his time to politics and public affairs from the age of 20 Joined 
Congress in 1925 and was for several years Vice-President of the local 
Congress Committee Went to prison during 1929 and the 1931 Civil 
Disobedience Movement On his return from jail, went on a world 
tour, and to England to represent the case of Indian Commerce and 
Industry before the Select Committee for Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, agam in 1938 he undertook an extensive tour of Europe 
In 1943 he was elected unopposed to represent seven cities of the U I? 
in the Central Assembly , and also presided over All India Marwan 
Youth Conference in 1943 Chairman, L Behanlal Charitable Trust 
Qe has given enormous sums of money to various p||||blie institutions 
and chanties Founded Radha Devi Free charitable dispensary Is 
now organismg a T. B. Sanatonum for U P. specially Cawnpore Is 
Non official visitor for all the Jails in U P 

Publtcattons , ” World Before the Second Great War ” in Hindi, 

in two volumes Recreation * Travelling and Ridmg 
Address : Behari Niwas, Cawnpore 
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H ARKISONDASS LukhMi- 
DASS, J P . proprietor, 

Messrs Harkisondass 
Lukhmidass, Share & Stock 
Brokers , Director, The Native 
Share & Stock Brokers’ Assn , 

The Shree Nivas Cotton Mills 
Ltd , The Gwahor Paint & 

Chemical Industries Ltd & The 
Bhopal Sugar Industries Ltd 

He set up the firm in 1932 by 
becoming a member of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange and 
within less than a decade earned 
a name for himself both on 
Stock Exchange and among the 
commercial community He 
combines in himself those per- 
sonal qualities which bring 
success in business as well as 
affection of those with whom he 
comes m contact His personal charm and magnetism ea ily win for 
him the trust and confidence of those he meets and lus absolute 
devotion to duty and sound business instinct strengthen the 
relationship so formed 

Harkisondass was born in Bombay on 3i&t October 1Q04 
He was educated at the Bharda New High School and then joined his 
father’s firm of Freight Brokers, well-known in freight line as Messrs 
Aspinwall Lukhmidass & Company Soon after, he was taken as a 
partner. He joined the freight business, at the early age of 18 and his 
association with his father’s business which continued for ten years, 
enabled him to come in contact with many businessmen as well as 
shipping and export houses Due to diversion of export trade from 
Bombay to other Indian ports and to general world depression, he 
turned his attention to the Stock Exchange in 1932 Harkisondass 
IS also a member of the East India Cotton Association and the Bombay 
Bullion Exchange The training he had under his father combined with 
his own abilities helped him to brmg the firm to its present position 

The firm of Messrs Harkisondass Lukhmidass is today among 
the front-line firms on the Bombay Stock Exchange It has set before 
itself the aim of specialising in genuine investment business for which 
a Stock Exchange primarily exists For promotion of such business, 
correct mformation should be supplied to the investing public and 
Harkisondass has made a point of developing a statistical depart- 
ment which publishes from time to time wall-charts as well as special 
Surveys of industnes 

Harkisoifdass has displayed a broad progressive outlook 
m busmess activities and m other walks of life as is evident from 
the financial assistance he has given privately to many institutions and 
individuals Address : 17, Carmichael Road, Bombay 
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H IRALAL KALYAN- 
MAL, Captain, Rajya 
Bhushan, Rai Bahadur, 
M.L.C., Indore. Millowner. 

Born : Ajmer, 12th June 1898. 
President, All India Jain 
Mahasabha and C. I. Hindu 
Mahasabha ; Vice-Pres., 
Indian Red Cross Society, 
Holkar State, C. 1 . Hockey 
Asscn., C. 1 . Hindi Sahitya 
Samiti, Central Gymkhana, In- 
dore; Mem. , Red Cross Society, 
Indore Residency and Mhow 
Cantt., Local Advisory Cttee. 
to the All India Standard 
Cloth Scheme (Holkar State) , Economic and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board (H.S.), Central Grain Advisory Cttee. (H.S.), Exe- 
cutive Cttee. Holkar State Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society, 
Executive Cttee. Holkar State Anti-Tuberculosis A sscn. and the 
recently constructed Board of Economic Development 
(Gwalior State); Trustee, Indore City Improvement Board ; 
Chairman, The Dewas Bank Ltd., Dewas Senior (C.I.), The 
Saurashtra Bank Ltd., Rajkot ; Director, Central Cine Corpo- 
ration Ltd., Bombay, The Bombay Fire & General Insurance, 
Co., Ltd., Bombay; Owner, The Tilokchand Jain High School, 
The Kalyanmal Nursing Home, The Kalyan Jain Hostel, The 
Kalyan Aoushdhalaya. 

He is very enhghtened and keeps himself abreast of 
latest development in trade and industry. His latest venture 
is the Diamond Pictures Ltd., which arranges an All-India 
distribution of Cine films. He is interested in Mineralogy and is 1 

exploiting a few mines including a coal mine in Bengal. He is 
intimately connected with eminent political leaders. Com- 
mercial magnates, ruling princes and high officials. His war | 
efforts and charities have been laudable. 1 

Recreation : Tennis, Polo, Swimming. Club : Yeshwant, , 
Indore ; Madhav, Ujjain ; The Cricket Club of India ; The ' 
Turf Club, Bombay ; The Roshanara and the Chelmsford, j 
Delhi ; and the Jiwaji, Gwalior. I 

Address : Kalyan Bhavan, Indore. (C.I.) • 
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J AIN, S. l\, Managing 
D 1 r c c t o 1 , Dalraia- J am 
Gioup of Industries. 

Born. 1912. 

r ducaiion . Benares Hindu 
Univcibity and Agra Uni veisity, 

Giaduated m Science (B.Sc.). 

Mamed April 1931, Shrimati 
Kama, only daughter of Seth 
Ramkrishna Dalmia ; has 2 sons, 

\shok and Alok and a daughtet, 

\leka 

Possesses wide experience, 
extending over 10 yeais, of 
the various industiial and 
commercial units of the 
famous Dalmia- Jain Group of 
1 ndustries. Is keenly intei ested 
111 extension and development 
of Indian industries and in 
raising the standard of living of Indian masses. His chanties 
run into millions. Has specialised knowledge of hnancf, economics 
and statistics. Visited the Dutch 1 ast Indies in iq^O and alsc> 
Austiaha in March 1945, as a member of the Indian Trade 
Delegation. 

Mafiagifig Divectov Kohtas ludustiics Ltd , Bhaiat Collieiies 
Ltd., Bharat Bank Ltd. (Hony ) Dy Managing Diicctoi, Dalnua 
Cement & Paper Marketing Co. Ltd. 

Dtrecloy : Shree Krishna Gyanoda)- Sugar Ltd , Dalmia Cement 
Ltd., South Behar Sugar Mills Ltd , Dchn-Rohtas Light Railway 
Co., Ltd. , Bharat Insurance Co , Ltd. . Unncrsal Bank of India, Ltd . 
Dalnua Investment Co , Ltd , Alahcshpui Collieiy Ltd , Kharkhari 
Coal Co.. Ltd. , Dalmia Dadn Cement Ltd , Dalmia Jam (Sc Co. (Jmd 
State) Ltd., Bharat Fire & Gcmial Insuiance Ltd , Rohtas Quames 
Ltd , National Safe Deposit & Cold Storage 1 1 1 . , N. K. jam & Co , 
Ltd. , Dalmia Jam & Co. (Patiala). Ltd , I’atiala Biscuit Manu 
facturers Ltd. , Allahabad Law Journal Co., Ltd 

President : Indian Paper Mills Association , Bihar Industiics 
Association. ILx-Presideni . Bihar Chamber of Coinmciic 



Member Executive Committee Pedeiation of Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, (Representing Mining interest s) . Papei Control \dvisory 
C’ttee, Govt, of India , Post-War Reconstruction C ttcc. Govt, ot Bihar. 


Life Member : Indian Institute ol International Atlaurs and 
Indian Council of World Affairs. 

Pounder : Bharatiya Cyan Pith (\cademy), Benares. 

Hobbies : Collection of statistics . Riding and Tennis. 

Address : Dalmiauagar (Bihar). 
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J EHANGIRABAD: 
Maharaja Sir Mohammad 
Ejaz Rasul Khan, 
K.C.I.E. (1937); Kt. (1932); 
C.S.I. (1924); Maharaja (June 
1945.) Hereditary Raja, (Vide 
F. D. Notification Dated 22nd 
June 1897.) M.L.A., Taluqdar 
of Jehangirabad, Dt. Barabanki. 
Born : June 18, 1886. 

Educated : Colvin Taluqdars’ 
College and at home. 

Member, Provincial Leg. 
Council 1921-36, when he was 
nominated to the Central 
Assembly ; Elected to the 
Provincial Leg. Assembly in 
1937, from Barabanki Dist. 
Mohammadan Rural Consti- 
tuency : for 15 years member 
of the Central Advisory Cttee., 
Court of Wards ; Member, Dist. 
Advisory Cttee., Court of Wards, since 1921; first non-official Chairman, 
Dist. Board, 1923-25 ; was Vice-President and President of the British 
Indian Association of the Taluqdars of Oudh; President, Arts and Crafts 
School for 6 years ; Life Vice-President, Red Cross Society ; Member, 
Lucknow Univ., Court and Ex-Council, and Muslim Univ., Court and 
Visiting Board ; King George V Memorial Cttee., U.P. ; Managing 
Cttee. of the Prince of Wales Memorial Fund, Lucknow ; Vice- 
President, Anti-Tuberculosis Cttee., Lucknow ; Honorary Magistrate 
and Honorary Munsif till the advent of the Congress Govt, in the U.P. ; 
Member, Provincial War Boaird and its Finance Cttee. ; takes keen 
interest in education, and is a great philanthropist, his expenses on 
charities alone amount to Rs. 3,94,000. 

War Efforts : — Annual contribution of Rs. 5,700 to the War Fund 
since March '42 by placing at the disposal of Govt, free from rent 
accommodation of that rental for war purposes ; has thus contributed 
Rs. 77,900 to various funds so far and invested Rs. 1,00,000 in War 
Loans ; other contributions aggregating nearly Rs. 1,00,000, War Fund 
comprise Rs. 43,306 to War Fund, Rs. 1,000 to Red Cross Fund, 

Rs. 1,000 to St. John's Ambulance Fund, Rs. 3,000 to Lord Mayor of 
London’s Fund for relief of Air Raid Victims, Rs. 2,000 to Lucknow 
Spitfire Funds, Rs. 600 to Mine Sweepers' Aid Fund, Rs. 3,400 to Lady j 

Hallett’s Silver Trinket Fund, Rs, 2,000 for a Steel Roller, Rs. 2,100 1 

for a Loud speaker (for propaganda) and Radio Set, 300 mds. of Wheat . 

(Rs. 4,000) to Bengal Relief Fund, Rs. 500 for Milk for Bengal children ; | 

Rs. 2,600 for Cinematograph machine with complete equipment, and ^ 

Rs. 1,000 for Aid to Widows and Orphans of Soldiers and supplied 100 • 

recruits. i 

Recreations : Tennis, Polo and Shooting. Club ; United Service. 
Address : Jehangirabad Raj, Dist. Barabanki and Jehan^abad 1 
Palace, Lucknow, U.J^.; Summer Residence : Hallett Castle, Nauni 'Tal. 
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K OTWARA: Raja 

Syed Sajid Hussain 
Zaidi, m.a. (Edin.), 

M.L.A., Raja Saheb of Kot- 
wara Raj, U.P. 

Born : 1910. 

Educated : La Martiniere 
College and Edinburgh 
University. 

Married : 1937, Princess 

Selma Sultan, grand-daughter 
of H. I. M. the Caliph, Sultan 
Murad V (died 1942). 

1942, Daughter of Nawab 
Mohamad Hasan Khan of 
Moradabad. 

History : Kotwara Raj was establi«?hed by Rajas Gopal 
Singh and Saroop Singh al)out 200 B.C. Dcobnnder and 
Anhalwara Patan (of Somnath fame and a centre of world 
trade) also remained capitals. This family once ruled India from 
Cambay to China, In 1488 Raja Mull embraced Islam. In 
1680 Raja Baz Khan lost the kingdom to Aurangzebe, but some 
of the lands were restored to Raja Tarbiat Khan in 1779. The 
male line of the 84th Raja Madar Biiksh Khan (1827-57) 
became extinct. His daughter was married to Syed Nazar 
Hussain, a Prince of Yaman. Their son was the grandfather of 
the present Raja. Widely travelled, the })resent Raja is essen- 
tially liberal in his outlook He is the founder of the Hindustani 
League which advocates the use of modified Roman Script as the 
only practical solution of suicidal Urdu- Hindi Controversv He 
is a great believer in sound films as a medium of instruction — 
particularly in earlier stages. 

He is an enthusiastic supporter of the Allied cause and his 
valuable assistance in recruitment has been appreciated by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India 

Madar- ul-Mohaam : Haji Musahab Ali Khan. 

Private Secretary : Muhammad Agha Hasan Khan 
Household Physician : Tagya Dutta Gupta, m b.b.s. 

Deorhi Officer : Syed Sajjad Husain 
Addresses : Anhalwara Palace, Kotwara Raj and 
Kotwaia Lodge, Lucknow, U.P. 
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K U R E I S H Y : Rafiushan 

Iftikharul Mulk, Khan 
Bahadur, Lt.-Col., Haji 
Maqbool Hassan, M.A., LL.B., 
Home Minister, Bahawalpur Govern- 
ment , belongs to a respectable 
family of the Kureish of Arabia. 
Though hailing originally from the 
Meerut District, his ancestors 
had long settled in the State. 
Bom at Bahawalpur in 1900. He 
received his early education in 
the State, and, later on, joined the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, where | 
he passed his M. A., LL.B. in 1925. 
From his earliest childhood he exhi- | 
bited traits which gave promise of | 
his future eminence. | 

His personal magnetism made 1 
itself felt in the sphere of his employment, where he won the golden (I 
opinions of his colleagues as well as the ruler under whom he served. 1 
He began his career in 1925, when he joined the personal staff of His | 
Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur of Bahawalpur as an Aide-de- 
Camp. But, it did not take long to discover that the young incum- j| 
bent had in him the makings of a capable administrator. Accordingly, 
in 1927, less than two years from the date of his appointment, he was 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Military Secretary. But this was 
only a stepping stone. In January 1930 he was given the combined 
office of Private and Military Secretary, with the additional charge 
of the portfolios of Education and Municipalities, and was subse- '| 

quently raised to the status of Minister-in-Waiting. In 1932 he paid 1 

a visit to England and other Western countries in company with His 1 
Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur — a visit which he repeated in 
1935 and in 1936. The beautiful volume in which he has chronicled r 
the impressions of his first itinerary is an eloquent testimony to his great 
powers of observation and expression. He has also been to the Near I 
East and performed the holy pilgrimage. His services to the State 
were recently recognised by the Government by the grant of the title of 
Khan Bahadur, which is the first distinction of its kind to be conferred f 
upon a purely Riyasti Vizier in the State. He is also the recipient of 
many decorations and distinctions from the State, and is His Highness 
the Nawab Ruler Bahadur’s representative in the Senate of the 
Punjab University. 

During the 1 8 years of his incumbency he has been in charge of 
several departments, and in each he has left the impress of his per- 
sonality in the shape of many useful administrative reforms which he 
introduced from time to time. It is due mainly to his efforts that the 
Chief Court of Bahawalpur has been raised to the status of a High 
Court. He is a very capable and efficient administrator, having won 
the highest praise of both the ruler and the ruled by his politeness, 
impartiality and keen sympathy with the people of the State. He is 
immensely popular with all classes of His Highness’s subjects. 
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L ALLJEE, Hooseinbhoy 

Abdoolabhoy, M.L.A., 

Central, For 26 years, 
elected member, Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. Mayor 
of the City of Bombay, 1931. 

President of The Board of 
Trustees, Improvement Trust of 
the City of Bombay, 1931. 

President of the Indian 
Mei chants’ Chamber, 1930. 

For 10 years, elected member 
of the Legislative Council of 
Bombay. For several years 
member of the Advisory 
Committee of Gieat Indian 
Peninsula Railway, Haj Com- 
mittee, Standing Advisory 
Committee, Sukkur Lloyd 
Barrage, and Bombay Recla- 
mation Scheme. 

Served as member of the following Committees appe-inted by the 
Government: Excise, Prohibition, Taxation, Income Tax, Piotection 
to Industries, Indian and Foreign Banking, Indian and Foreign In- 
dustries, etc. An Associate Member, Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in 1928. Elected Member of the Assembly of the C'cntral Legislature, 
Government of India, for several years. Member of the Defence 
Consultative Committee, Central Legislature. Member of the War 
Supply Committee, Central Legislature. Leader of the Independent 
Party, Central Legislative Assembly. 'Attended the 19th Session of the 
International Labour Conference of the League of Nations at Geneva as 
representative of the Government of India (Employers' Delegate 
for Jhe whole of India). Attended the 8th Bicnnicl Congiess of the 
International Chamber of Commerce on 24th June 1935 in Paris as a 
delegate from India. 

Interviewed in 1935 President of the French Republic, His 
Holiness the Pope and Signor Mussolini in Rome. 

President of the International Chamber of Commerce, Indian 
National Committee, 1934. 

Member, Imperial Citizen Association. 

President of the Indian & Aden Salt Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Indian Matches Manufacturers’ Association. 

President, Committee of Direction of Technical Education in the 
Bombay Presidency and President, Board of Trustees, Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, 1930-1935 Director of Spinning and Weaving 
Mills, Shipping, Insurance Compames, etc. 

President of the Khoja Shia Asna-Ashr Community and of the 
Board of Trustees of the Khoja Shia Asna-Ashri Community’s Mosque, 
Madrasa, Boys’ and Girls’ School, etc., etc. 

Address : Navsari Building, Hornby Road. Fort, Bombay. 
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M ehta, p. n., l.t.m., 

A.M.S.T., Gold Medal- 
ist. One of the most 
successful of the students of 
the V. J. T. Institute from 
which he passed out in 1897 
with the highest scholarships 
for the first two years, and 
Lord Reay Gold Medal with 
Honours Diploma. From 
1898 to 1905 he worked as a 
Weaving Master in sole charge 
of his departments in The New 
Great Eastern Mills, Ltd., 
Bombay, the late Mr. Nan- 
sukhbhai Bhaghubai’s Mills, 
Ahmedabad, and The Presi- 
dency Mills and The Colaba 
Land & Mill Co., Ltd., at Bombay, when he left for England for 
further studies in Textile manufacture. Was the first to obtain 
the Government of India State Technical Scholarship in 1905 ; pro- 
ceeded to Manchester and obtained certificates in the Faculty of 
Teclinologyof the Victoria University and Honours Diploma of the 
IVIunicipal College of Technology of that City. At the City and 
Guilds of Tendon Examination he obtained the highest award of 
the Silver Medal and Money Prize in Carding and Spinning and 
also first class Honours, and Bronze Medal in dyeing of Cotton 
Yarn and Piecegoods, and First Class Certificates in various 
textile manufacturing and designing subjects and in bleaching, 
dyeing, printing and finishing of Textile fabrics. Returned to 
India in iqo8 when he was appointed Textile Expert to the Gov- 
I ernment of Bombay to organise and conduct a survey of the hand- 
i loom weaving industry in the Presidency. This was completed 
' in 1909, from which period Mr. Mehta has been acting as techno- 
logical expert and adviser to different cotton Mills in India ; is 
also interested in the import of English yarns, piecegoods and 
textile machinery. 

Since 1909, devoted his wholehearted attention in intro- 
ducing in India the weaving of fine piecegoods with fine 
yams imported into India of 40 to 120 counts. Met with 
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considerable success and his help and assistance have been always 
, sought by Mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Rajputana, Bengal and 
other parts of India. 

Besides importing English yarns and piocegoods, Mr. Mehta 1 
carried on business as a Cloth Merchant, buying his requirements j 
from local Mills till the end of the trade boom in 1920, when he | 
closed his business as a Cloth Merchant. He has done very useful | 

service to the country by advising and helping to introduce the ' 

spinning of fine yarns and the weaving of fine cloth all over India, 
and his services and advice have always been available and 
offered free of cost to all his clients, acquaintances and friends. 

He is at present doing business as : (i) Importer of cotton, spun 
silk and Art Silk yarns and Piecegoods from England, the 
Continent of Europe, China and Japan ; (trade with enemy and 
enemy occupied countries now suspended) (2) Importer of Textile 
Machinery for the Weaving, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing of 
Cotton Piecegoods; (3) Cloth Selling Agent for Tx)cal ]\IiL>. 

In 1935 he bought the Crescent Mills of the ('urnmbhoy 
Group with the help of his friends and converted it into a fine 
spinning and weaving mill complete with up-to-date Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing Macliines. In 1942 he took up the 
Managing Agency of the Burhanpur Tapti Mills Ltd., which he is 
now working successfully on modern lines. 

Besides his commercial and manufacturing business he takes 
great interest in social and public activities, specially for the 
benefit of the Parsee unemployed. He has made liberal contri- 
butions both privately and publicly to help various social and 
other institutions to relieve distress and to help those who ore 
willing to work and improve their prospects and has donated 
large sums to Dr. Massina's Hospital. »Has built a cheap-rent 
chawl for the benefit of Parsees, founded a lying-in-liospital 
at Udwada, and is engaged in promoting employment centres to 
educate and give employment to the Parsee unemployed. 

He taken over a Parsi Boarding School at Nasik to run 
it on the most modern lines and the total cost including purchase, 
renovation and expansion will come to Rs. 6,00,000. 

Address : Cook's Building, 324» Hornby Road, hort, Bombay. 
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Devkaran Nanji Insurance Co., 
and Potteries Ltd., Jamnagar; 
Ltd., Calcutta. 


M ehta, seth nanjibhai, 

KaLIDAS, M.B.E., Raj 
Katna (For bandar and 
Nawanagar States), Merchant. 

Born : June 1889. 

Educated : I’orbandar. 

Has 3 sons, 2 daughters. 

Has following interests and 
connections in India and Biitish 
East Africa : — 

In India : — Managing Agent, 
Maharana Cotton and Silk Mills 
Ltd., For bandar and the Jagdish 
Industries Ltd., l^orbandar. 

Director : Shree Sayaji Mills 
Ltd., Baroda State. Hindustan 
Colour Chemicals and Mfg., Co., 
Ltd., Kathwada (Baroda State); 
,, Bombay; The Digvijay Tiles 
The Selected Satgram Collieries 


In British East Africa (Uganda) : He is the pioneer of the Sugar 
and Distilled Spirits industries in Uganda and is the Chairman and 
Managing director of l^ganda Sugar Factory Ltd., Lugazi (Land 15,000 
acres ; Sugar PlanttUion 10,000 acres, yearly output 30,000 tons of Sugar 
and 300,000 gallons of Distilled Spirit per year) ; Uganda Tea Estates 
Ltd., I.ugazi, (Land 1,000 acres. Tea Plantation 600 acres) ; and 
Mehta Sons (Africa) Ltd., Lugazi (L^ganda). 

Takes keen interest in Arya Samaj Institutions and has donated 
Rs. 4 lacs for establishing the Arya Kanya Gurukul in Porbandar, the 
only one of its kind in Kathiawar, and recently has further earmarked 
Rs. 5 lacs for establishing Arya Kanya Gurukuls at other places in 
Kathiawar. Also in Africa he has erected the King George V Public 
Park and Garden in Kampala. Among other charities are Asiatic 
Ward in Mengo Hospital, Kampala, Native Library in Uganda, 
Indian Library, Jinja, and various other institutions to which he has 
given hberal donations amounting in all to Rs. 28 lacs. In 
appreciation of the services of Seth Nanjibhai for the uplift of the 
Industries of Uganda and also of his numerous charities, the British 
Government conferred on him the title of M. B. E. in 1934. 
also been awarded the title of Raj Ratna by Porbandar and 
Jamnagar States and is held in very high esteem among all those who 
know him. 

Publications : My Tour of Europe (Gujerati), being an account 
of his impressions of his European tour in 1929, 

Address : Swastik Bhuvan, Porbandar (Kathiawar). 
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M odi, Rm Bahadur Seth 
Gujjarmal belongs to 
the distinguished family 
of * Modis of Patiala State 
Managing Director Modi In 
dustnes Modmagar, Btgama 
bad, U P. 

Born August, igoi 

Educated Privately 

Took to business at a very 
early age, first apprenticed as 
cashier and accountant in van 
ous concerns of his own and was 
later trained as Engineer and 
Miller in the big Flour Mills of 
his father, which gave him an 
insight into the principles of busi 
ness and finance and mechanical 
working of factories 

I Founded * Modmagar an industrial town in Bogi nbad Dist 

Meerut, U P , has many inventions in the held of 1 n^ineciing and 
Chemical Control to his credit 

Managing Director Modi Sugar Mills Ltd Modi ^ anaspati 
Mfg Co , Modi Soap Works, Modi I ood Pioducts Co ltd Modi 
Biscuit Co , Modi Tin Factory Modi Oil Mills and othci Modi (rioup 
Factories at Begamabad and othei pi iccs in the Punjab and II P 

Chairman, Sugar Mills Association Western I P Ml Incln Soap 
Makers’ Association , Modi C liaiitable 1 und Soticty nni K B ATult'im 
I mal Charitable Trust, 1 ouiidei & Cl an man Wc'^tcin U P Chambei 
of Commerce 

' Member, War Technical Recruiting Comnnttcc and W ai Bouid 

of Meerut Division, Executive Committee ot Mcciut College and 
Institute of British Engineers, lilc Mcmbci, xMecliinieil Ingiiutis 
I Association of India 

A well-known philanthropist, his donations lun into many lakhs 
Has established various public welfaic institutions stai tt d at Begama 
bad a High School tor bo>s with pioMsion te i indiistiiil and technical 
training, a big Kanya Vidyalay and a Fee cli iiitable hospital for the 
workers and the neighbouring ruial population, has generously con 
tnbuted to the various war funds and loans 

Hobbies Gardening and Building 

Modmagar, Begamabad, U P. 



Address 
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M OHTA : Seth Gopaldas, 
MX. A., C. P. & Berar, 
son of late Seth Bulakidas 
IVlohta and grandson of late Rai 
Saheb Seth Rekhchand Mohta of 
Hinganghat. A prominent indus- 
trialist, Banker and Landlord. Sole 
Proprietor : R.S. Rekchand Gopal- 
das Mohta Spinning and Weaving 
Mills, Akola Oil & Rice Mills, Mines 
and Gin and Press Factories ; elect- 
ed to the C. P. & Berar Leg. Assem- 
bly by Commerce and Industries 
constituency (1937): President, C. 
P. & Berar Chamber of Commerce 
(1944), Factory Owners' Assocn. 
(since 1939) ; Member. C. P. and 
Berar Govt. Committees of State 
Aid Board of Industries (since 
1934) I Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee ; Advisory Committee — 
Hoarding and Profiteering 1943 
and Standard Cloth Ad\isoryj^’ttre (since 1943); and Textile Labour 
Ivnquiry C'ttee (Jayaratnam), C. P. and Berar (1941) ; Electric Power 
Advisory, Communication for consulting Post-War Reconstruction of 
Roads, Provincial Development Ad\isory ; Member, G. I. P. Railway 
Advisory C'ttee, Nagpur (1941-42), and the Central C'ttee of the All- 
India Manufacturers' Organization (1944) » Member, Laxminarayan 
Technological Institute. Nagpur ; Member, District War C'ttee, Wardha 
(since 1940) ; District IMce Control Advisory C’ttee, Wardha (since 
1941) ; Municipal Councillor, Hinganghat, Nominated (1925-28), 
Selected (1(128-31), again nominated (i934-3^^) »’ Honorary Magistrate 
(1925-38) : Member, Debt Conciliation Board, Hinganghat (1935-37) ; 
Chairman, Laxmi Bank Ltd., Akola, and of many other Companies and 
connected with various public bodies and Institutions. Recipient of 
King George Silver Jubilee and King George VI Coronation Medals, 
honoured by H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner. Has two sons, Ghanshy- 
amdas and Pharsotamdas. 



j The Mohta family can trace its origin to a period even before Babar 

I came to India when their ancestor Saloji accompanied Prince Bikaji 
I who later on founded Bikaner. The Mohtas have a glorious past and 
have produced great warriors and equally great statesmen. They have 
figured prominently in several battles and have shed their blood in some 
of them. Famous for their courage, the women have adorned the 
family name by offering “ Sati." 

Many Jahagirs, rights and privileges have been bestowed on the 
Mohta family by the Ruling Princes of Bikaner in recognition of their 
meritorious services rendered both on the battle-field and in the ad- 
ministration of the State. The illustrious sons of the Mohta family have 
adorned the office of Prime Minister of Bikjiner with dignity, distinction 
and Statesmanship. The family can be proud of being the first amongst 
Marwaris to establish the cotton manufacturing industry in India. 


I 

i| 


I 


I 


I 
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M UTHA : Diwan Bahadur 
Motilal Balmukund, 

Banker and Merchant. 

Bom • * ist September 1890 
After completion of his educa- 
tion, joined family business of 
bankers, Messrs. Mokamdas 
Hajarimal, Bankers and Mer- 
chants, carrying on business 
in cloth with branches at 
Bombay and Sholapur. 

Elected member, Satara Munici- 
pahty, for 12 years from 1914. 

Unanimously elected President 
of the Satara Municipal Borough, 

1936 and 1938. Was President, 

Taluka Local Board, for more 
than 12 years and member, Dist Local Board, Sataia Was a 
President of the Oswal Conference at Ahmednagar, 1925, and lion. 
Treasurer, Viceroy’s Bihar Relief Committee, Satai a District Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Aryangla Vaidyak Shala and President of the Ray at Sink 
shan Training College. Was Treasurer of His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee 
Fund, 1935 At present he is Hon Treasurer, Dist War hunds 
Committee. Donated Rs 20,000/- towards Shree \Tmed Singhji An 
Defence Fund started by the Jodhpur State, contributed 1,001/ 
towards the W’ar Gifts Fund, Rs 7,000/- towaids Red Cros^ bund 
and Rs 500/- to Distnct Recruiting Fund donated Ks 10 000 
to help recruits to H M.’s Forces Recipient of the Silver Jubilee 
and Coronation Medals. Director, Long Life Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Poona; Godavan Sugar Mills Ltd., Member, Couned of the Western 
India Life Insurance Co., Ltd., Satara. Created Rao Saheb in 10^1, 
Rao Bahadur in 1936 and Diwan Bahadur in iqh In ’appreciation 
of his social & religious activities and plulanthiopic acts the Mahaiaja |j 
of Jodhpur has graciously bestowed upon him and his family thi 
unique privilege of wearing gold anklets. Was Hon. Bench Magistrate 
(First Class) and Chairman ‘A’ Bench of Magistrates F.C., Satara, j 
1936. President of the United Khandesh Merchants’ Conference at 
Jalgaon in 1939. Has donated more than Rs. 10,000 towards the S. S 
Jain Boarding House, Poona, and also financially helped several other 
institutions including the Ghatkopar Jeevadayamandal, C'ontributed 
Rs. 5,000 towards the Aryangla Vaidyak Shala, Satara, in his uncle s 
name and earmarked Rs. 60,000 to various charitable institutions in 
memory of his uncle. Chairman, Dist Committee of The Liberal 
Federation, Satara, 1938. Address : Satara City. 
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TVTANPAra and 

IX' MOPIAMDI RAJ: Raja 
SA n ID Mohammad 
Saadat All Khan is the only 
son of the late Ra]a Saiyid 
Moliammad Ashfaq All Khan, 
and the late Ram M Sarfaraz 
Bcgiim of the Mohamdi Ra], 
Oiidh His father was a poot of 
great repute and author of 
numeious publications 

Dining the last World War 
tlie late Ram Saheba helped the 
Biitish Government with men 
and money 1 he I ucknow 
XTmveisity the King George s 
Medical College as well as the 
l^iince of Wales Zoological 
Gardens at I ucknow are in- 
debted to the late Ram Saheba 
for her munificent and liberal 
donations 


The prese nt R ija inherited Nanpara from his maternal grand- 
father, Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, Kt , c s i Ihe title of Raja 
was conferred on the Nanpaia House in 1763 by the Nawab Shuja- 
ud Daula the King of Oudh, and has since been recognized by the 
British Government as hereditary 

Born in 1904 Fducated at the Colvin Taluqdars' College, Lucknow 
succeeded to the Nanpara Gadt in 1911 Added to his acquirement 
the \ast experience of a traveller of broad outlook having visited 
the Continent, England and the Near East several times 

The Raja is well known for his dnvc against illiteracy The Saadat 
High School recently established at Nanpara marks the successful 
culmination of his efforts at libeializing education in his Raj The 
Lady Halle tt Women s Hospital established recently at Nanpara 
conspicuously marks his humane feeling towards his subjects and 
his deep interest in all social and civic matters. 

Recreations Polo, Tennis, Swimming and Big Game Shooting , has 
bagged many tigers 

Member of the most exclusive Clubs of Europe and India, apd 
patronizes the Aero Club, Umted Provinces. 

Member, U P. Assembly. 

Hetr~Apparent, Nanpara Raj , Raj ku mar Asif Saadat Ah Khan. 

Hetr- Apparent, Mohamdt Raj Rajkumar Anf Saadat Ah Khan 

Dewan : Agha Mir/a Saheb. 

Address . Saadat Palace, Nanpara, Dist. Bahraich (U.P ). 
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N AWAB Ganj Aliabad 

Estate : Dr. Sardar 
Nawazish a LI Khan 
Qizilbash of : belongs to a 
noble family of the Punjab, dis- 
tinguished for religious, military 
and administrative services. 

Born: 1901. Educ. : At 
Central Model School and For- 
man Christian College, Lahore 
' Took his B.A. Hons. Degree of 
'! the Punjab University in 1923. 

' Received his Pii.D. in i942. 

Brother : Sahabzada Moham- 
mad Hussain Khan Qizilbash. 

' Succeeded his uncle Khan Baha- 

dur Nawab Mohammad Ah Khan, 

C.S.I., on the and February 1935. 

I Married in 1936. the daughter 
of Mirza Bahadur Mirza Moham- 
mad Sadiq Ali Khan, a premier 
Chief of Oudh ; has two sons and two dauglitcrs. 

Heir and Successor : Nawabzada Fateh Ali Khan. 

Estates : Taluqdari Estate of Nawab (iunj Aliabad Dist., Bahraich 
in Oudh, and Kerbala and lloor Hosain Estates in Iraq (\rabia). 

The Sardar has travelled widely in the Near and Middle Fast and 
knows English, Arabic, Persian, Punjabi and Uidu very urll. He has 
' a good taste for History, particularly Islamic History. He is deeply 

1 interested in education, social reforms, politics and estate management. 

1' He is a wdiole time worker and never tires of performing any arduous 
I task. Plain living and high thinking is his motto. 

Is a First Class Special Magistrate, a non-ofhcial visitor of Jails, 

' Director of the Central Exchange Bank Ltd. of Lahore, and also 
I Director of Muslim India Insurance Co., Lahore. Trustee of Maharaj 
1' Singh High School of Bahraich. He is in charge of Zarih Procession of 

i' Lahore and other eccle.'jiastical activities and is an Hony. General 

}i Secretary of Madrasatul Waizeen of Lucknow, the central institution of 

the Immamiasect in India. Awarded Coronation Medal 1937 i National 
1' War Front Medal 1943. He hcis recently been taken into the I Provincial 
' and All India Council of the All India Muslim League from the Punjab 

I' and life member of the All India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh. 

, Hobbies : Gardening and Reading. Recreation : Tennis and Shooting. 

", History : The Sardar is a grandson of the late Nawab Sir Nawazish 

11 Ali Khan and Nawab Sir Fateh Ali Khan. The family traces its 

I history to the days of Nadir Shah, when one of his ancestors was 

' Governor of Kandahar. In 1839 Nawab Ali Raza Khan became a 
1' friend of the British and fought on their side at Mudki, Fcioze Shah 

i] and Sobraon and raised a troop of cavalry which w as later on embodied 

ji in the well-known Hodson’s Horse, for which he was awarded the 
li estate known as Nawab Ganj Aliabad Estate, Oudh, comprising 
147 villages. A pension was also granted to him which was later 
replaced by a grant of property known as Rakh Khamba, 

I Address : Nawabganj Aliabad, Bahraich Oudh, and Mubarak 
1 ~ Haveli, Lahore. ^-=-=-==== 
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N AWAB Hasan Yar Jung 
Bahadur, Mohamed 

Hasnuddin Khan, 

youngest son of Nawab Sultan- 
ul-Mulk Bahadur Amir-e-Paigah 
and grandson of late Nawab Sir 
\'icar-ul-Umara Bahadur, Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad , comes 
from the highest brknch of the 
Hyderabad nobility, his grand- 
mother, Lady Vicar-ul-Umara, 
being an aunt of H. E H the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar. 

Born 1st December, 1905 , 
brought up by his grandmother 
under whose care he studied 
Urdu, Persian, riding and use of 
sword and other weapons. 


" Edtic Nizam Collegiate 

School , passed matriculation in 
second class in 1924 , joined the Osmania Univ and subsequently the 
]\Iuslim Uni\ Aligarh, from where he passed the Intermediate examina- 
tion in 1927 , sent to England by H E H the Nizam in 1931 for higher 
II studies , joined Leeds Univ. and completed his commerce education , 

• took keen interest in Economics Commerce and social administration 
courses whilst in Lngland member, Royal Economic Society of 
' London was a playing member of the Umv. Hockey team, an active 
member of the Umv International Society, and elected Pres, of the 
I Indian Association and the Islamic Soaety several times , a popular 
member of the Leeds Univ Union, especially among Indian students 
in England , travelled extensively in England and the Continent, 
includmg the USSR, and prepared notes about his impressions. 1 1 

Mamed a daughter of his late uncle, Nawab Wah-ud-Dowla ^ 
Bahadur , has one son. 

Underwent trainmg in revenue and other admimstrative depart- 
ments for 2 years in the different districts of the State , Special Officer, 
Finance Dept , since 1943 . a popular member of the Jagirdar Asscn. 
and a member of Jagirdar 's College Board of Governors , an active 
member of several social woik committees , rendered valuable help | 
to the war effort , Persian scholar , a good public speaker , Pres., “ Iqbal I 
Society ” and “ Tagore Society ’ , awarded title of Nawab Hasan Yar 
Jung Bahadur by H. E. H. the Nizam in 1925. 

Publications A history of the Paighas , Collection of his articles 
on H>deiabad Commerce and Industnes and of his Presidential 
Addresses , has contributed to newspapers and magazines. 

Recreations Hockey and hunting. | 

Address Begampet, Hyderabad-Deccan. | 

* t^AHAOUn 
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N AWAB Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
Mutiny fame. 

Born : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated: At Nizam Col- 
lege. Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15 ; has 
travelled all over Europe, 
Iraq, Persia, Syria, 
Palestine, etc. 





Area of Estate: 1,480 square mile<5. Population: 280,105. 

Revenue : Over Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Administration is divided into seveial departments on ! 
modem lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab | 
Saheb who personally supervises the work. | 

Family History : About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from I 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he ^ 
settled and married into a noble's family. After the fctll of 1 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under J 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the ' 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers. | 
They weie, apart from the preseijt Salar Jung : — | 


(i) Shair Jung, (2) Ghayur Jung, (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung, {4) Mir Alam, (5^ Munirul-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I, (8) Sir Salar Jung IJ. 


Address : Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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N AWAB Sir LIAQAT 

HYAT KHAN, 
l^olitical Adviser, Bhopal, 
is the eldest surviving son of 
the late Hon’ble Nawab Moham- 
mad Hyat Khan,C.S.l., of Wah 
in the Attock District, Punjab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in iQog 
as a Deputy Superintendent of 
Police and received early pro- 
motion to the Imperial Police. 
He held several important 
appointments with conspicuous 
success and his services were 
recognized by the grant of the 
King's Police Medal, the title 
of Khan Bahadur, the O.B.E., 
and a grant of land by the 
Government. 

During the visit of H. K. II. 
the Piince of Wales (now Duke of Windsor) to Lahore in 1922 he was 
selected by H. E the Governor of the Ihinjal) to take charge of the 
special reception arrangements in l^ahore. His services in this 
connection received high commendation from His Koyal Highness, 
H E. the Viceroy and H. E. the Governor of tlic Punjab. 

In 1023 his services were lent to H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala 
as Home Secretary but His Highness soon raised his status to that of 
Home Minister and placed under his control some of the most 
important departments of the State. It was as Home Minister that 
Sir Liaqat distinguished himself as an officer of high administrative 
abilities. He gave effect to several measures of reform likely 
to have far-reaching results in improving the condition of 
agriculture and industry in the State. In 1928 H. E. the Viceroy 
conferred on him the title of ** Nawab '* as a personal distinction 
and in 1930 His late Highness appointed him as lus Prime Minister. 

During the inquiry into the allegations contained in the book 
"Indictment of Patiala" Nawab Sir Idaqat Hyat conducted 
the Patiala case and the very meritorious services rendered by him 
were gratefully recognised by His late Highness. 

He was closely associated with the Round Table Conferences and 
Federal discussions both in India and London and represented the 
States at the Round Tabic Conference and the Parliamentary Joint 
Select Committee. 

Knighted in 1933, His late Highness conferred on him the 
Honorary Rank of General in 1934. H. M. the King Emperor con- 
ferred on him the Order of K.B.E. in 1939. 

Sir Li^at has been closely connected with the work of the Cham- 
ber of Princes for many years past. Appointed Political Adviser 
and Member of the Bhopal State Cabinet soon after his retirement 
from Patiala. 
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N AWAB Zahir Yar 
Jung Bahadur is the 
son of the late Nawab 
, Moin>ud>Dowla Bahadur, one of 
the three great Paigah Nobles 
of the Hyderabad State. 

Born : in Hyderabad-Deccan 
in the year 1910. 

He was educated at the 
Nizam College, and at the 
Osmania University, obtaining 
his B.A. degree in 1934. The 
Nawab has the distinction of 
being the first Paigah noble to 
graduate from tie Osmania 
University. 

Nawab Zahir Yar Jung's Pai- 
gah, or feudal estate, covers an 
area of 1,821 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533 and its annual revenue amounts to 
Rs. 22 lakhs. He carries on the admimstration with the help of a 
Council consisting of a President and two Members. 

In I 934 f under the gracious orders of H. E. H. the Nizam, he 
received Settlement and Revenue txaining m Nizamabad District and 
thereafter, in 1938, in administration in C.P. and Berar as Assistant 
Commissioner at Amraoti. 

In 1927 he was married to the eldest daughter of the late Nawab 
Wali-ud-Dowla Bahadur, another member of the Paigah family and 
second son of the late Sir Nawab Vicar-ul-Umra Bahadur, one of 
Hyderabad's Prime Ministers. 

President, All-India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh, 

1943. 

A keen sportsman and shikari ; has shot a Icurge variety of Indian 
game, large and small. Has twice visited Europe and Amenca with 
his Begum and has published a book of his memoirs. 

The Nawab evinces keen interest in the administration of his 
estate and has introduced many schemes for the amelioration of his 
people in the form of schools, drinking water wells, roads and health 
measures. 

He has recently been appointed, by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, as a Member of the Executive Council. His portfolio comprises 
of the departments of Post, Archaeology, Govi. Printing Press, Veter- 
inary, Observatory, Fisheries, Ecclesiastical and Labour. 

Address: "Paigah House," Alexandra Road, Secunderabad, 
Deccan. , 1^ v 
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N AWABZADA Imad-ul- 

DAULAH YbMIN-UL-MULK 

Rashidi^zzafar Khan, 
B.A., Col., younger son of the 
late General Nawab Mohsin- 
ul-mulk Obaidullah Khan, C.S.I., 
and nephew of His Highness 
the Ruler of Bhopal. ^ 
Born : November 1909. 
Educated .‘Privately and at the 
Muslim Univ., Aligarh. Graduat- 
ed in 1932 after a brilliant 
• career. Was the Secretary of the 
Historical Society which toured 
many historic places all over 
India. Captain of the Muslim 
University Hockey XI in 1932. 

Received administrative 
revenue training in Bhopal. 
Was responsible for carrying out 
the colonisation scheme entrust- 
ed to him by H. H. the Ruler. 

A keen lover of art and literature, he has been responsible 
for elevating the literary standard of Bhopal to a great height by 
patronising the leading Urdu poets in India. 

On the outbreak of the present War the Nawabzada offered his 
personal services and placed all the resources of his private estates 
at the disposal of His Majesty's Government. Ho completed a course 
of miUtary training in the C.I. States O.T.C. at Indore, with remark- 
able success. Staff Officer ‘Q' Branch. Was attached to different Area 
and District Headquarters and the Central Command, Agra, for staff 
training. Since promoted * Chief of Staff Bhopal State Forces. He 
has donated Ks. 10,000, and Rs. 500 per month for the duration of 
the War to H. E. the Viceroy's War fund, and has also contributed 
generously to various other War Funds, which together with his 
brother’s contributions, amount to nearly Rs. i lakh. He was sent by 
the Military Authorities on an inspection tour to the Middle East, in 
Oct. 1943, and visited Egypt, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Iraq and Iran. 
The Nawabzada takes a keen interest in education and generously 
supports many private and local charitable institutions. Together 
with his brother he recently donated Rs. 1,44,000 to the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, for the enlargement of higher Technical Education. 
Member of the Court, Muslim Univ., Aligarh. Sports : Being the Vice- 
President of the All-India Hockey Federation, the Nawabzada takes 
a very keen interest in Hockey. The famous "Bhopal Wanderers XI " 
owes its very existence to the Nawabzada’s generous help and support. 
The Nawabzada owns a fine string of racehorses. 

He is the Founder of The Bhopal Stud Farm ", which, due to 
his keen interest, is rapidly progressing and is becoming an important 
centre of horse-breeding in India. 

Other Recreations : Big game hunting, yachting, and tennis. 
Vice-Commodore of the Bhopal Yacht Club. 

Address : Said Manzil Palace, Bhopal, C.I. 
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P ANCHAKOTE RAJ: 

Raja Sri Sri Kalyani 
Prosad Singha Deo. 

Born : i6th March 1899. 

Married : The only 

daughter of the Taluqdar of 
Antu, in Protapgarh District. 

Succeeded : On the 29th 
September 1938. Succession 
is by primogeniture. 

fletr- Apparent : Sri Sri 
Sankari Prosad Singha Deo. 

The Raj is one of the most 
ancient in India. Founded 
as early as 81 A.D. by 
Maharaja Damodar Sekhar, 
a direct descendant of Bikro- 
maditya, who came from Dhar 
in Central India. The Raj was 
originally an independent state, and first paid tribute to Maho- | 
medan rulers in 1632-33. During the early British peiiod it was 1 
semi -independent, until the permanent settlement of 1793 A.D. 
Various minor principahties, now large estates, used to be 
under its suzerainty and the old bond persists m sentiment. 

At one period of history the seat of the family, until recently 
a ruling family, was Panchet Hill, not far from Asansol. The 
present seat is Kashipur (Manbhum), Rly. Station, Adra, B.N.R., 
and the palace is one of the finest buildings in Bihar. 

The family is known throughout India for its munificence, 
its extensive charitable and reUgious endowments, and the 
devotion of the tenantry to the head of the noble house. 

The Raja is a good sportsman. He takes keen interest 
in administrative affairs, public works and development of his 
vast estate and also in the welfare of his tenants, particularly in 
the matter of education. 

He maintains a free Sanskrit College and a Charitable 
Dispensary, and an English High School. Has contributed over 
Rs. 50,000 to the War Fund. 

General Manager : Pannalal Bose, M.A. (District and 
Sessions Judge, Retired). Coal Manager : Subodh Kumar Mitra, 
M.Sc., B.L., and Manager, Dehottor Estates . Lai B. N. Shah 
Deo, B.A. 

Area : Nearly 3,000 square miles comprising extensive 
properties — ^including valuable mines — ^in Manbhum, Burdwan, 
Ranchi, Bankura, Orissa, Calcutta and Benares. 
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P ARLAKIMEDI : Captain 
Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
PATHi NarayanA Deo, The 
Hon'ble the Maharaja Saheb of 
Parlakimedi, Ganjam Dist., 
M.L.A., Proprietor of Delang, 
etc. Estates, Puri Dist., Premier 
to the Govt, of Orissa for 
the 2nd time and Member, 
India Defence Council, 1941-44 ; 
belongs to the ** Gajapathi " 
Dynasty of Orissa and comes of 
the main branch of the illus- 
trious Ganga Dynasty. Born : 
April 26, 1892. Educ. : The 
Madras Court-of-Wards Institu- 
tion, Newington. Married : In 
1913 the younger sister of the 
Feudatory Chief of Kharswan. 
(Deceased). Has 2s. and id. ; 
again in 1939 the g. d. of the Maharaja Bahadur of Sarguja, id., 25. 

Assumed charge of Estates in 1913. 

Awarded the title of Rajah (personal) and hereditary in 1918 and 
1922 respectively and Maharaja (personal) in 1936, in recognition of 
services to his Estate and improving its condition ; holds an Honorary 
Commission in the Land Forces since 1918 and is now Captain; a 
delegate to the First Indian R.T.C., 1930 and associate member of the 
Orissa Bound^ C’ttee ; as an M.L.A. of Madras, was selected in 1933 
as representative of All-India Landholders' Asscn. to give evidence 
before the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee in London ; member. 
Royal Society of Arts. London ; served on the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture ; Honorary Adviser and Visitor to the Agricultural Coll., 
Coimbatore ; Contributed Rs. 1 lakh to the Research Institute, Coonoor, 
and 20,000 for post-graduate research work in food and com- 
mercial crops ; has been doing valuable public work ; during the Great 
War, 1914-18, subscribed Rs. 3.10,000 towards War Loans and Funds 
and recruited men for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces ; 
member of several important Clubs in the Madras Presidency, such 
as Turf Club, Gymkhana, and of the East India Association, London. 
Indian Red Cross Society, Royal Calcutta Turf Club and Madras 
Race Club ; standing member, R.W.I. Turf Club, Bombay ; elected 
President, Ganjam Dist. Board, in 1936 and on 23-1-1937 returned 
unopposed to the Orissa Assembly where he was called upon to form 
the first Ministry in Orissa. Member, Provincial and District War 
Committees of Madras, and of the National Defence Council, India ; 
President and Leader, National War Front, Orissa ; has contributed 
Rs. I lakh to the War Fund and purchased Rs. 2 lakhs worth of war 
bonds, besides helping* in recruitment work. Contributions : £s,ooo to 
the Orissa War Fund for purchasing a Fighter Plane and gift of 
his Broad-Gauge Saloon to the Army for the use of the Red Cross 
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Society ; Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 4,000 to the Ganjam Relief Cttee. 
and Flood Relief Cttee., Orissa ; Rs. 10,000 to the Amenities Fund of the 
Indian Army, and 15 oz. of blood to the Orissa Blood Bank ; recently 
presented 'Rs, 2,000 to the Lady Hubback Maternity and Child 
Welfare Fund ; takes prominent part in industrial and commercial 
advancement of the City and owns the Parlakimedi I-ight Railway of 
59 miles, a Salt Factory at Pundi, and large oil and rice mills at Parlaki- 
medi / Director, Mettur Industries, Madras, Manjri Stud Farm, Poona, 
and Simpson & Co., Madras ; takes keen interest in the advancement 
of learning, both Oriental and Occidental, and maintains a First Grade 
College, a Sanskrit College, Boys' & Girls’ High Schools, and two Ele, || 
Schools for Oriyas and Telugus ; also encourages education of boys 
and girls by lavishly helping them with scholarships, free lodging 
and boarding, books, etc.; interested in agriculture and horticulture, 
maintains a Veterina^ Hospital and agricultural demonstration farms, 
and has started Virginia tobacco cultivation. 

Hobbies : Cricket and big game hunting, has bagged many tigers, 
panthers, etc. ; also interested in horse-riding and billiards ; well known jj 
in racing circles and has won many coveted trophies. 

Publications : Gopalkrishna Padyavalit Gopalkrishna Padyavali 
(small), Nakshtfanirnaya, Brundabanchandra Bihar, Gaurahari 
Granthabali, Kabitakahka Part t, Pracheen UtkaU 


Eldest son and Heir-Apparent Sri Sri Sri Ramchandra Gajapati 
Narayana Deo, Jubraj of Parlakimedi. Born : i8th Feb. 1916. 
Educ.: At home privately and at the Maharaja's College, Parlakimedi. 


Subsequently, studied in Madras 
for the Cambridge School Certifi- 
cate Examination under 'various 
leading tutors, has special 
aptitude for literature, especially 
English, and cultural studies ; 
has travelled widely in India, 
England and parts of Europe 
and visMfed places of histoncal 
and ethnological interest, and 
modern scientific and industrial 
concerns ; a lover of Education, 
Culture and Fine Arts and 
spends a poition of his private 
funds for educational and 
charitable purposes. 


Recreation : Tennis and Shi- 
kar ; has to his credit a bag of 
1 16 tigers and panthers. 



Address : Parlakimedi. 


Heir- Apparent, 
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S AIYEDNA. Tahbr 
Saifuddin Saheb, H. H, 
Sardar (MuUaji Saheb), 
High Pontiff of Dawoodi Bohra 
Shia Mohommedan Community 
and First Class Sardar of the 
Deccan. Bom : At Surat on 5th 
Aug. 1885. Succeeded : 1915. 
Silver Jubilee of accession cele- 
brated all over India, 1940. 

He is the 51st incumbent of 
the pontifical office of Dai- 1 - 
Mutlaq. He derives his succes- 
sion from Prophet Mohommed 
(peace be upon him), through 
his descendants the Fatemide 
Caliphs of Egypt. Nearly 900 
years back, owing to political 
upheavals in Egypt, the last ^ 
Fatemide Caliph Imam Sai- ' 
yedna Taiyeb retired into 
11 seclusion while his Dawat was transferred to Yemen where the * 

Dais ruled as Sultans. From Yemen the 23rd Dai transferred the ' 

I seat of Dawat to India. In India, the Dais were the recipients of high 
honour and enjoyed special privileges from the Moghul Emperors. They 
were also accorded royal honour by the Peshwas, the Holkars and the 1 
Scindias. The East India Company counted the Saiyednas among the | 
j| Indian nobility. His Holiness enjoys all the concomitant privileges, 

I including exemption from the operation of the Arms Act and personal 
appearance in Civil Courts. Has 12 sons and 8 daughters. Heir- 
( Apparent, Abil Qaed Johar Mohommed Burhanuddin Saheb is appointed 
to the Pontificate as 52nd in the line. 

He wields supreme command and jurisdiction, civil and religious, 
over the members of his community, who owe him allegiance and are 
bound to obey him and abide by his decisions, which are absolute and 
final. He has established his own secretariat called El*Vazaarat-us> 
Saifiyah and under its supervision he appoints his deputies, called Amils, 
in every town where his followers live to maintain constant contact 
with them. His Holiness is a liberal patron of Education, Arts and In- 
dii^try and has estabhshed a separate department to administer the 350 
Madressahs, including High Schools with hostels attached to them. He 
maintains an Arabic College at Surat known as El<Jameat-us-Saifiyah, 
where more than 300 students are provided with free boarding and lodg- 1 
ing. An eminent Arabic scholar and one of the greatest exponents of I 
I Islamic culture and literature. His annual Arabic brochures on religious 
I and philosophical subjects, published during the month of Ramzan, axe 
acknowledged masterpieces of Arabic literature. His charities and 
benevolence know no bounds. Notable examples of his munificence f 
are the construction of Quibla in Masjid-e-Aqsa at Jerusalem, the 
preparation of Kiswat, an artistic carpet of silver brocade for the |i 
covering of the inner walls of the Holy Kaaba, at Mecca, the presenta- 
tion of Gold and Silver Zarih (sepulchres) to the Mausoleas of the Saints || 
of Najaf and Kerbala at Iraq and the erection of a Minaret outside 
the shnne of Moulana Hussain the Martyr of Islam. | 

Address: Saifl Mahal, Malabar HiU, Bomba v. '\ 

-"".r - :v. .l:::. 
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S AY ANA • Dew AN Bahadur 
Narayanrao Vithal, J P. 

Born , 2nd January 1902 

The Dewan Bahadur is the son 
of the late Seth Vithal Sayana, 
a well-known building contractor 
of Bombay, who built such 
important public buildings 
as the Pnnce of Wales Museum, 
the General Post Office, the 
Royal Institute of Science, Sir 
Cawas]i Jehangir Hall, and the 
Small Causes Court and who 
during his life-time, had donated 
a sum of Rs 51,000 to the Maha- 
rashtra Education Society, 

Poona, and was well-known for 
his charitable disposition 

Entered the business of his 
father at the age of 18, and 
since then has executed coustiuctional work worth i any lakhs 
of rupees 

Donated a sum of Ks 2J lakhs for building the Vithal Say ana Civil 
Hospital at Thana, the foundation of which was laid in 1935 by the 
late Lord Brabourne, the then Governor of Bombay and opened in 
1936 He has been maintaining a free dispensary at Thana since 1927 
in memory of his mother, Gangoobai Vith^ Sayana which is open to 
all without any distinction of caste or creed He is religious and 
a devotee of the Deity ** Dattatrc>a ” and has built a temple at Thana 
dedicated to Dattatrey^ He is simple, generous and kind-hearted, he 
helps the poor and the needy, and his annual expenses on chanties 
alone amount to more than Rs 1 5,000 

He donated Rs 15,000 for the Vithal Sayana Telugu Gymkhana 
at Kamatipura and built a Pavilion which was opened in July 1940 
by Sir John Beaumont, the then Chief Justice of Bombay As 
Chairman of the War Gifts Committee he raised over Rs 3,00,000 
from Thana Distnct for the War Gifts Fund He donated Rs 5 000 
towards the cost of building of the Divecha Maternity Home, Thana , 
Keenly interested in social work , Membei , Governing Body of the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Society , Member, Advisory Board of the 
Vithal Sayana Civil Hospital, Thana , and also of Dist Jail, Thana , 
a visitor to the Mental Hospital, Thana Hon Treasurer, Blmd Relief 
Asscn. Pres. Rayalaseema Famme Relief Fund and the Andhra 
Rebef Fund, Bombay , Patron, Telugu Seva Sangh, Bombay Member, 
Governing Body of the Safety First As'^cn of India , Mem , Red Cross 
Fund Cttee., Managmg Trustee, Vithal Sayana Gymkhana , Trustee, 
Lmgubai Telugu Education Fund and lelugu Free Library Pres , 
Telugu Yadava Sangh and Kopleshwar Temple, Thana A Freemason 
(EC), Chief Warden ARP. Thana Town 

Address • Vithal Sayana Building, Bombay 2 
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S INGHANIA, Sir 
Padampat, M.L.A. 
(U.P.), Governing Director, 
J. K. Industries, Cawnpore, 
is the eldest son of the late 
Lala Kamlapat Singhania, 
the doyen of Indian In- 
dustries in U.P. Originally 
belonging to the province of 
Marwgir, the Singhanias 
have made Cawnpore their 
home and the high position 
now occupied by the United 
Provinces in the sphere of industry is in a great measure 
due to their business acumen, integrity and foresight. 

Born : January 1905. 

Educated privately ; Sir Padampat entered into his father's 
business in his teens. Soon afterwards, with his father, he 
undertook an extensive tour of Europe. The knowledge 
gained during this tour enabled Sir Padampat to harness it 
for the betterment of Indian industries. It also enhanced 
his business acumen and he has spared no pains to translate 
into reality what he learned and saw during his tour. 

Ably assisted by his two brothers, Kailashpat Singhania 
and Lakshmipat Singhania, Sir Padampat was able to raise 
what was an ordinary industry in the U.P. to a high level in 
a very short time. J, K. Industries, which today comprises 
more than forty-two different units including Textiles, Iron 
and Steel, Plastics, Aluminium, Glass, Food Products, Chemi- 
cals, Ammunition, Banking and Finance, Sugar, etc., are the 
results of Sir Padampat 's strenuous efforts towards India's 
industrialisation. 
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In 1932, he founded the Merchants' Chamber of U.P. 
and in 1935 was honoured with the Presidentship of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
From 1941 to 1943 he was guiding the activities of the Em- 
ployers' Association of Northern India. 

In recognition of the valuable assistance received by the 
Government and of his efforts towards promoting the indus- 
trial development in India, Government were pleased to 
confer on him the honour of Knighthood in January 1943 at 
the young age of 38. 

His activities in the sphere of business are large and varied. 
He is the Chairman of : — 

The U.P. Industrial and Financing Corporation Ltd. 

The Bank of Jaipur Ltd. 

The Hindustan Commercial Bank Ltd., and rv host of 
other companies. 

Sir Padampat was Chairman of the Government Power 
Alcohol Committee. 

He is also a member of : 

The Central Advisory Board of the Forest Utilisation, 

The Indian Central Jute Committee, 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee, 

The Cotton Textile Panel representing U.P. Textile Mills, 

The Board of U.P. Industries, etc., etc. 

A noted philanthrophist. Six Padampat has donated large 
sums of money to deserving causes such as Primary Schools, 
‘ propagation of Hindi and to religious, social and educational 
' institutions. 

His chief hobby is to construct modem buildings of which 
Kamla Tower " (where are housed the Central administra- 
tion offices of the J. K. Industries), “ Kamla Retreat " (the 
beauty spot of Cawnpore), “ Ganga Kuti'' (his residence), 
are examples. His chief recreations are riding, sports and 
music. 

Address : Kamla Tower, Cawnpore. 
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S INGHANIA. Seth Kai- 
• LASHPAT, Banker and 
Millowner. 

Senior Director of J. K. 
Group of Industries. 

Born : 1908, Second son of 

Late Seth Kamlapat Singhania, 
Founder of the firm Juggilal 
Kamlapat. 


A fine head with magnificent 
bearing and compelling person- 
ality — a perfect blend of East 
and West. The year 1938-39 
saw him across the Atlantic 
rounding off his training period 
for special study of modern business methods in various countries. 

Now controls several major concerns of J. K. Group in- 
cluding 5 ‘ K. Cotton Spg. & Wvg. Mills Co., Ltd., Eastern 
Chemical Co., India, Bombay, Raymond Woollen Mills, Bombay ; 
besides guiding the administration of all affiliated concerns of J. K. 

A great patron of Education, Art and Literature, Member, Com- 
merce Association, Lucknow University ; Member : Advisory Board 
Government Textile Institute, Cawnpore ; Life Member of the All- 
India Federation of Educational Associations and Indian Council 
of World Affairs. 

Immensely interested in public welfare ; Chairman, Cawnpore 
Municipal Board ; Member, Improvement Trust ; Vice-Chairman, 
Employers’ Association of Northern India. 

Social to the boot, himself a patron of many Qubs and institutions 
all over India. A keen Rotarian and staunch supporter of Free Mason- 
ry ; Founder President of the Rotary Club, Cawnpore and Found^ 
and Life Member of several Lodges, both S. C. & E. C. 

Recreations : Tennis, Cricket, Swimming and Shooting ; Kamla 
Retreat” — his residence — is the rarest treasure-troves of valuable 
antiques and rare flower plants. 

Private Secretary : R. N. Mehrotra. 
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CINGHANIA, Lala 
^ Lakshmipat, Banker 
and Millowner, Director, 
J. K, Group of Industries. 

Born : 1909. 

Educated : Privately in 
Cawnpore. Subsequently 
travelled widely in Europe. 

Third son of late Lala 
Kamlapat Singhania , 
founder of J. K. Indus- 
tries, Cawnpore. 


Director of J. K. Jute Mills Co., Ltd., and more 
than two score other concerns forming the group of J. K. 
Industries, chief among which are J. K. Iron & Steel 
Co., Ltd., J. K. Cotton Spg. & Wvg. Mills Co., Ltd., 
J. K. Cotton Manufacturers Ltd., Aluminium Corpora- 
tion of India Ltd., and Snow White Food Products Ltd., 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Merchants' Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Employers' Association of Northern India ; was 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Marwari 
Federation and also of the 24th Session of All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha. Chairman of the Lala Kamlapat Primary 
School Building Trust which has a scheme of building 
100 schools. 

Recreations : Tennis, riding, motoring. 

Member of Marwari Club, Friends' Union Club and 
several others. 


Residence : Ganga Kuti, Cantonment, Cawnpore. 
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CETH SURAJMAL 
Gendalal Bad- 
JATIA, Jain Ratna; 
Millowner, Industrialist 
and Banker ; Managing 
Director, Gendalal Mills 
Ltd., Jalgaon ; President, 
Bada Sarafa Cotton Asso- 
ciation, Indore. 

Born : October 14, 

1908. 

Started business career at an early age, and at 19 
was managing the finances of Agra United Mills, which 
he built up to its present position ; also successfully 
worked Cambay Mills on lease for a time. 

A well-known philanthropist, generous donor to 
educational institutions, temples and to the poor without 
distinction of caste or creed ; runs an Ayurvedic 
Dispensary ; charities amount to several lakhs of rupees. 

Recipient of a Gold Anklet from H. H. the Maharaja 
of Sailana State. 

Has generously contributed to War and Red Cross 
Funds and switched his Mills over to War orders. 



Address: 12, Suraj Bhuwan, Tukoganj, Indore, C.I. 
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T HAPAR, Lala Karam 
Chand, a leading 
Industrialist and 
Business Magnate of Calcutta. 
h. 1896 at Ludhiana (Punjab). 

Ediic, : Punjab Univ. Has 

displayed an innate power of 
leadership throughout his career, 
both in the classroom and on the 
play field. 

Took to business early in 
life and interested himself in the 
handloom industry where he 
achieved remarkable success 
in a short period ; went to 
Calcutta in 1920 and started on a 
difierent line, interesting him- 
self in coal and sugar business; 
rapidly developed these new 
enterprises into permanent 
industries ; established a reputation as a successful businessman 
early in life ; has branches of his business throughout Northern 
India ; converted his firm into a limited concern in 1927, since when it 
absorbed various coal and mining concerns. 

Took over management of Shree Sitaram Sugar Co.. Ltd., with 
mills at Baitalpur in 1934, soon after floated another sugar concern 
and acquired a paper mill and then a starch factory. His firm today 
controls over 25 industrial and commercial concerns prominent among 
which are : Shree Gopal Paper Mills Ltd., Deoria Sugar Mills Ltd., 
Bharat Starch & Chemicals Ltd., Indian Medical Supply Laboratory 
Ltd., The Standard Refinery & Distillery Ltd., Managing Director, 
Indian Trade & General Insurance Co., Ltd., and Mahabir Insurance Co., 
Ltd., Director, The Hindustan Commercial Bank Ltd., The National 
Investment Trust Ltd., The National Security Assurance Co., Ltd., Jay 
Engineering Works Ltd., Calcutta Credit Corporation Ltd., and Shree 
Yuvraj Sugar Mills Ltd. Responsible for the establishment of The 
Indian Sugar Syndicate, Ltd., which has done remarkable work in 
bringing together 91 sugar mills representing nearly 92 per cent of the 
entire output of sugar in India. 

A prominent member of several important Govt, and public 
bodies ; ex-Chairman, Indian Colliery Owners' Assn.; Ex-President, 
All-India Organisations of Industrial Employers ; has represented 
various interests on the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry ; weU-known for his charitable disposition and during 
the last famine in Bengal was instrumental in constituting the 
Punjab Relief Committee (for Bengal) which, under his Chairmanship, 
organized relief work in Cicutta and other centres and rendered very 
useful service in the alleviation of distress among the famished and 
destitutes of Bengal. 

Address: Office— 5. Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

Residence — 35* BaUygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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T HUB£» Sardar Rao 
Bahadur V^thalrao 
Laxmanrao, Land- 
lord» Contractor, and Second 
Class Sardar of the « Deccan , 
related to the Ruhng family of 
Kolhapur. 

Bom : 1883. 

Member, Poona Suburban 
Mumapahty and its President, ' 
1935-40. Honorary Magistrate, 
First Class, 1932-33. President, 

All India Maratha Educational 
Conference, Amroati, 1937. 
Member, Local Advisory Board, 1 
G.I.P. Railway, Bombay, 1943- ' 

44. President, Haveli Taluka 
Development Association, Ltd., 
Poona , Founder and President, 1 
of Shn Shivaji Smarak Mandal, 
j founded in January 1944 Vice- 

Chancellor, Maratha League Chairman. Poona District Agricultural '' 

I and Cattle Show Association, Poona. Vice-Chairman, Vikram General 

Assurance, Ltd . Bombay. Deputy Leader of the National War 1 

Front, Poona. Member, All India Educational Conference, Deccan , 

Maratha Education Society, Shn Shivaji Maratha Society, Poona 
I District War Comnuttee, Poona District Soldiers', Sailors’ and Airmen's ' 

1 1 Board Chairman of the Employment Sub Committee of the District 

i Soldiers’, Sailors and Airmen's Board, Poona. Created Second Class 

Sardar of the Deccan on 7th December, 1944 

Donated over Rs. 3 lakhs up to now to various Educational. Social, 
Religious, Government and War Institutions, including the Red Cross, 
chief amongst which are Rs 20,000 to Shri Shivaji Maratha High 
School, Poona , Rs 1 1 ,000 to the permanent fund of the Baramati 
I Agricultural and Cattle Show Association , Rs. 5,000 to the Shivaji 

I Maratha High School, Amroati , Rs. 7,000 to the Red Cross and War 

funds, Rs 31,000 to the Shn Shivaji Smarak Mandal and Rs. 13,000 
to educational mstitutions at DhuUa and Nandurbar ; contnbuted 
and has substantially helped recruiting efforts besides maintaimng 
I the Thube Health Home " for underweight recruits, at con- 
L siderable cost. 

I Author of a big colonisation scheme known as the ** Padma Nagar 

Colonisation Scheme ", in the outskirts of Poona. Undertakes and 
f executes large Defence, Constructional and other works of the M.E.S., 
j in addition to civiUan, Government, P.W.D. and other contracts. 

’ Standing monuments of his works on the civil side are the Shn Shivaji 
Preparatory Mihtary School, Poona, The City Post Office, Poona and 
the Shn Shivaji Maharaj Statue, also at Poona. Owns the famous 
" Thube Park " and " Rajaram Building " m Poona, in addition to 
other houses. Actively connected with many industrial and com- 
mercial concerns of the Province. I 

Address : 1247, Shukrawar Peth, Poona City. I 
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V AKIL, Seth Kakal- 

BHAI BhUDARDAS, 

Director, Bombay Stock 
Exchange. 

Born : at Radhanpur, 

Nov 1887. 

Edm. at Radhanpur, 

Patan and Bombay 
Married Kantabai, 

3 sons and i daughter 
Served the G I P Rly 
from 1906-11 Started his 
o^^n firm in the name of 
Kakcilbhai Maganlal & Co 
and The International Trading Co in 1915 J >incd the 
Stock Exchange m ig'zo, visited England and the Continent 
also China and Japan. Nominated member of the Stock 
Exchange Judicial Board 1925 28 was Secretary of the 
Defaulter Comr^ittee Member, Board of Directors of the 
Stock Exchange, 1929, since then successively elected member 
of the Governing Body except m 1939 Director of Sonawalla 
Land <& Investment Co , Ltd , Arjan Khim]i Ginning 6«: Pressing 
Co , Ltd , and Supreme Industries Ltd He is associated 
with various Public and Charitable Institutions , Patron, 
President, and Founder, Jam Yuvak Sangh, Chairman, 
Reception Cttee , Jam Youths Confcrc ice, 1934 , Trustee 
Patron and Hon Treasuier, ShnMaha\r Jam Vidyalaya , Pat- 
ron, Vice-Pres , Shri Mangrol Jam Sablia, Trustee Santa Cruz 
Residents' Assen , First Bombay Stock Exchange member to 
visit London Stock Exchange, President Seth Devkaran 
Moolji Cheap Housing Fund for Jams Donated Rs 50,000 
for the maintenance and education of needy Jams on the 
occasion of the opening of his new budding at Church Gate. 

Address Stock Exchange New Building, Apollo St, 

Bombay. •jO'' h/ 
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V IZIANAGRAM, Maharaj 
Kumar Dr. Sir Vijaya, MX. A. 
(U.P.), owner of ** Benares 
Estates. " " Vizzy " (as he is known 
in the field of Sport) was Captain of 
the Indian Cricket XI which toured 
Britain in 1936; Patron of Indian 
Sport ; ex-Minister for Justice, U. P. 
Govt.; President, Andhra Mahasabha ; 
has travelled extensively in Europe 
and America. Married ; in 1923 ; has 
three daughters and two sons. Both 
his grandfather and great-grand- 
father had enjoyed the personal dis- 
tinction of ** His Highness ** and also a 
salute of 13 guns and 19 guns respec- 
tively. They had both established 
many charitable institutions in 
Benares, Allahabad and other places 
and the former had also built a fountain in Hyde Park, London. The 
Town Hall and the Carmichael Library. Benares ; the Vizianagram Hall 
in Muir College, Allahabad, are a few of the many acts of munificence of 
the Vizianagram House. His nephew, the present Mirza Raja Maharaj 
^anya Sultan Bahadur Raja of Vizianagram, who is a minor, is the 
only Zemindar in India who has a salute of 1 1 guns within the district 
of Vizagapatam. The distinction "Mirza Raja Maharaj Manya Sultan 
Bahadur " was conferred by the Moghal Emperors and was subsequently 
recognised as a hereditary family title by the British Government. 

Bom : On Dec. 28, 1905. Educ, : Princes' College, Ajmer, 
where he won his colours at tennis and cricket, and set 
up a record, being the youngest student to get a double blue 
(Pachranga), and this record has not yet been broken and 
Haileybury College, England. In 1934 he was returned unopposed to 
the Central Assembly from the Landholders' Constituency of the 
United Provinces. On the eve of the inauguration of the reforms he 
stood for election to the U. P. Provincial Assembly from one of the 
largest rural constituencies and was returned by a large majority. A 
first-class shot in India, he has reached the coveted century in tiger 
shooting. Appointed interim Minister of Justice of the U. P. Govern- 
ment under the New Act, 2nd April 1937. Member of the Court of the 
Benares Hindu Univ., since 1935, elected to the Executive Council in 
1940 and re-elected in 1943. He was called upon by Sir S. Radha- 
k^hnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Univ., to accept the highest Blue- 
Ribbon of the Univ., as a special mark of distinction at the Convo- 
cation of 1940. Unanimously elected President of the 22nd Andhra 
Mahasabha held at Vizagapatam in November 1941 and also President 
of the 23rd Session ; President of the U.P. Kshatri^jra Mahasabha since 
1942. Was unanimously elected President, 44th Session of the All- 
India Kshatriya Mahasabha held at Motihari (Bihar) in June 1944. 
The Benares Hindu Univ. at its annual Convocation in Nov. 1944 
Conferred upon him the Hon. Degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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BRpS^ 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 

& 

DISTRIBUTORS 

with their network of Sales Organisa- 
tions throughout South India and 
Bombay Presidency, they are in an 
unique position to offer full cover for 
all the Manitfactur^rs represented 




ANDHRA <APtfR MlW «ajahmundry 

ANAND WORKS|kPi.Ah^A?l6NS, Shimoga 

ACHSON BOWNrt4ANMFACTURtNG CO, Bangalore 
ACHARYA « 40fARYA$ LtD , Bangalore 
BENGAL rllTrtlG ^o4ks LtD, Calcutta 
CANARA PULP & PAPER MILLS CO, LTD, Bombay 
DECCAN PAPER MILLS CO, LTD, Poona 
DRUG HOUSE (INDIA) LTD Calcutta 
METTUR CHEMICAL & INDUSTRIAL CORPN , LTD 
MAYA ENGINEERING WORKS, Calcutta 
RELIANCE ASSURANCE CO, LTD, Bangalore City 
RATANS ^ ACHARYAS LTD, Madras 
UNITED ENGINEERS LTD, Bangalore 


Offices at 

MADRAS-BOMBA Y-SHOLAPUR 
I BEZWADA- BANGALORE- SHIMOGA 


'A 
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Serving India’s 

Industrial needs... 

The present war has given an important impetus to industrial expansion in India, 
but it has brought home to her industrialists the extent to which the national 
industries depend on materials imported from abroad. While the expansion 
of such industries has increased the demand for basic materials many fold, the 
growing restrictions on imports have caused acute shortage of a.vailable supply. 
The Swaika enterprises manufacture many of the essential basic materials. They arc 
tne biggest suppliers of vegetable oils, chemicals and minerals to vital industries 
throughout India and are pioneers in the manufacture of such basic chemicals as 
Oleic and Crcsylic Acids, They specialize in manufacture of coal-tar bye products 
and industrial lubricants. 


SWAIKA OIL MlLLS-Fer'Oog* brind 
VtgtUbI* eilt <iiiinftcUnkt. 

SWAIKA CHEMICAL O- MINERAL 
CO. LO.«—M«nul«(turtrs, fnincowiicri, 
whoftMUrs 4*»Ur> in chtnticiis «n4 
MinnraU. 

SWAIKA FERTILISER LD.-For oil 
ctk«i, gr00M mcniiring ntc. 

SWAIKA STAND OIL 6- VARNISH 
CO. LD.— For lUnd oil and varntsK ate. 
SWAIKA EXPORT 6- IMPORT LD.- 
Cxporkors and iniportori. 

SWAIKA OIL PRODUCE CO. LD. 
•-For Groaio, Lubricanki oU. 


SWAIKA MINERAL CRUSHING 
MILLS O' INDUSTRIES LD.-Mintral 
Cruahtrt and auppliar*. 

SWAIKA SUPPLY CORPN. LTD.— 
Storoa fupplitra ko milli & fackorioi. 

SWAIKA BRICK WORKS— Manulac 
kurort and luppliori of Brick and Building 
inakorialt. 

SWAIKA I^INT, COLOUR d* VAR- 
NISH CO. LO.— /Uanufackurtrt of Paint, 
colour ond varnirh okc. 

SWAIKA SOAP WORKS LO.«A\anu. 
fackurura of variaty of aoapa. 


m 


ENTERPRISES 

HEAD OFFICE t "POLLOCK HOUSE" 
26 A, pollock street, CALCUTTA 

SRAM: "PADLOCK" CAL PHONE; CAL. 6l7t.„ 


Faetorfar al lillooab 6» Banaraa. Br§neh 0 § at Bombay, Banaroa, Karud 6» Jubbutpora. 


INDEX 


Note, ^Ewf effort has bean made to give a comprehensive Index to the infor«* 
station given in the Year Book, and it is hoped that it will facilitate easy 
reference. Should, howevw, anyone have suggestions or criticisms to offer 
calculated to improve the index, they are wdcome and will be carefully 
considered. 
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ADVERTISEMENt 


THE ANGLO-IRISH AGENCY LTD., 

EXPORTERS OF BLOODSTOCK 
ALL OVER THE WORLD. 

Our record as purchasers of English and 
Irish racehorses that have proved successful 
abroad is unsurpassed. In India our exports 
have won every important event and in 1940 
Included the first three in the Eclipse Stakes — 
Steel Helmet, Spadassin and Dominic. 

Every horse is carefully appraised before 
a deal is completed, not only from the point 
of view of soundness but for suitability to 
its new destination. We are keen to main- 
tain our record not only as experts but for 
integrity and fair dealing. I 

I 

You want the best horses — We have them. ^ 

THE ANGLO-IRISH AGENCY LTD., 

27, Old Bond Street, 

LONDON, W.l. 
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1. TKc concave under- 
side of "Tcarose” 
soap remains dry 
when lying in the 
soap dish. 

2. *'Tearote” shape 
fits the round forms 
of your body. 

Available 
Everywhere, 

BOMBAY SOAP FACTORY 

PREMIER SOAP MANUFACTURERS & PERFUMERS 

' ( ESTD. 1S04. ) 

Office and Showroom : 105, Abdul Rehman Street, BOMBAY 3. 



UTILITY SHAPE 

BATH SOAP 

A B0$t4 Product 
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ALL CLASSES AND MAKES OF 

Textile 

Machinery 


OPENING, PREPARING, 
SPINNING & DOUBLING 
COTTON 

★ 

Complete spinning plants 
or individual machines 
supplied 


I Sundries for all makes and types of ^ 
Cotton Machinery in Stock 5 

S. Dodd & Sons Ltd. \ 

LYON WORKS, OLDHAM I 

Phone: MAIN (Oldham) 3617 Grams: “ DODD " Oldham 5 
Manchester Royal Exchange ^ 

Tuesdays and Fridays, Pillar, K2. 4 

Representatives for Bombay Presidency, Central India, Centra^ i 
Provinces and the ynited Provinces of Agra and Oudh. I 

ORMERODS (INDIA) LTD., \ 

Bank of Baroda Bldgs., Apollo St., Fort, A 

BOMBAY. I 
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When you are in the market for 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE B.P. 
SODIUM SULPHATE T.Q. 
SULPHURIC, HYDROCHLORIC 
AND NITRIC ACIDS, 
SODIUM CITRATE B.P. 
POTASSIUM CITRATE B.P. 
SILVER NITRATE, LYSOL, 
PHENYLES, INSECTICIDES. 

SULPHATE OF 
ALUMINA, 
ECCOZONE, 
TINCTURES, 

B. P. SALTS, 
SILICATE OF SODA, 
SURGICAL DRESSINGS. 

APPLY TO : 

THE EASTERN CHEMICAL 

LLOYD BUILDING, D0U6ALL ROAD, BALURD ESTATE, 
BOMBAY. 

! 

A J. K. MXDVSTRy 
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TELEGRAMS : “ EX^IPRO ’* TELEPHONE : 33657 

THE EXCELSIOR FINISHING 
PRODUCTS CO., LTD., 

21. FORBES STREET, FORT. 

BOMBAY 

Importers of 

DYES, HEAVY AND FINE CHEMICALS, , 

INTERMEDIATES, ELEQRICAL GOODS, | 

MILLSTORES AND MACHINERY, ETC. { 

1 

Sole Distributors for South India 

YIJAYA CORPORATION 

1 17, Armenian Street, Cox Street, Camp Bazar, 

MADRAS. COIMBATORE. CANNANORE. ' 

I 

Distribiitors at 

CALCUHA - aWNPORE - INDORE • CHIRAU - HUBLI - BANGALORE | 
SECUNDERABAD - KARACHI - AMRITSAR - SUKKUR • RAJAHNUNDRY, ETC. I 
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pOR healthy teeth you 
require healthy gums. 
Prevent gum diseases by 
regular use of • Genozo ’ 
tooth paste. Dentists 
recommend ‘ Genozo ’ 
because it contains a 
special vaccine which 


protects gums against 
attacks by germs of 
pyorrhoea and other 
dental diseases. 

* Genozo ’ cleans and 
polishes your teeth gently 
and thoroughly, leaving the 
mouth cool and refreshed. 


GENOZO* 


Brand 

Regd Trade Mitrh 


TOOTH 

PASTE 

Made in England by 
Genatotan Ltd 

Agent: CHAS. GOULDSONp 

Imperial Bank Bulidlng, 
Prince Street, Golomtio 
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Meshes produced for the present are J", |", J', 1", 1 ^", 2" and 
3' only. Any enquiry big or small will be appreciated. 
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Bleaching Powder, Liquid Chlorine, Caustic Soda, 
Potassium Chlorate, Barium Chloride, Calcium 
Chloride, Sodium Sulphide, etc. 

1 he Management^ Chemical Experts and the skilled labour 
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cause of Indians industrial advancement and welfare 

Managing Agents : 

SESHASAYEE BROS., LTD., 

TRICHI NOPOLY. 

Sole Selling Agents Distributors 

THE ALLIED INDUSTRIAL THE NEW ERA AGENCIES, LTD., 
DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. ,„dia Building. 

120, Armenian Street, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road, 

G. T. MADRAS. Fort, BOMBAY. 


EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS 
& BUYING AGENTS 
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Machinery, Textiles, 
Yarn, Electrical Goods, 
Hardware, Glass, 
Earthenware and other 
Manufactured Goods, etc. 


EXPORTS 

Piece-goods, Yarn, Cotton, 
Myrobalans and Extracts, 
Sports Goods, Spices, 
Woollen Numda Rugs, 
Carpets, Mica, Goats* Hair, 
and all Indian Products, etc. 


KARIM GIJLAMHIJSAIN 

KU nilLDIHS, SIR PHIIOZSHMI HEIRA ROW, lORT, BONMV 

TELE : ** KARIM BEL.LBLDNG BOMBAY. 
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THE COMILLA BANKING CORPORATION UNITED. 

Established 1914. 

Authorised Capital Rs. 3,00.00»000 

Issued Capital .. „ 1,00,00,000 

Subscribed Capital 1,00,00,000 

Paid-up Capital (over) 53,00,000 

Reserve Funds ( „ ) 25,00,000 

Head Office : COMILLA ( Bengal ). 



Branches : — 


Calcutta, 

Bhagalhw. 

Hajiganj. 

High Court. 

Dacca.^.. 

Brahmanbaria. 

Burrabazar, 

NawappuV. 

Dibrugarh. 

South Calcutta. 

Nara/anganj. 

Cuttack. 

New Market, 

Netaiganj. 

Bazar Br. (Com.). 

Hatkhola. 

Barisal. 
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London Agents: Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

New York Agents: Bankers* Trust Co., of New York. 
Australian Agents: National Bank of Australasia, Ltd. 

Managing Director: Mr. N. C. DUTTA, M.LC (Bengal) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SPECULATIONS 

OR 

r REMEDIES? 

The essence of Homoeopathy— and the 
claim for its efficacy In producing 
complete cures — lies In the accurate 
determination of the symptoms and 
prescribing the correct remedy. 

For over forty years, the premier firm 
of Homoeopaths, ROY & CO., have 
been giving relief to thousands of 
sufferers by the sure and accurate 
remedies of scientific Homoeopathy. 

ROY & CO. 

PRINCESS STREET. BOMBAY. 

Sole Ageiis : 

AIWC/ WARMAtlSrs 
PH|LA-6E£PWfA, U*S,A. 
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MANAGERS & AGENTS FOR: 

MADIJRA MILLS CO., LTD., 
MADURA. Mills at Madura, 

COTTON YARNS 
of aU Descriptions. 

Tuticoriu & Anibasamiidram, 
South India. 

5,00,000 spindles. Counts 
up to 80s. 

PAMIYAN INSURANCE CO., 

fire insurance 

LTD. Head Office; Madura. 

In all its aspects. 

Branches : Bombay — Lloyds 
Bank Building. Ahmeda- 
bad — 1761, Gandhi Road. 
Calcutta — 26, Dalhousie 
Square. 


PUNALUR PAPER MILLS 
LTD., Punalur, T^avancore 
State. 

fiadami, 

Coloured^* Printings 

Etc. (Suppliers to Govern- 
ments, Municipalities, etc.) 
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CLAN LINE STEAMERS 
LIMITED 

SHIPPING. Lloyd’s Agents, 
Tuticorin. 

1 

London Correspondents: ! 

Messbs. Habvey Bbothebs Agency Ltd., London, S.W. 1. i 







KHATAU VOILES are 
held in the greatest esteem 
not only in India but also outside. 

They are made in a mill of over 
65 years' reputation to achieve their 
unique feel, finish and texture which 
distinguishes them from the rest. 
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